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CONTRIBUTORS,  WITH  THE  HEADINGS  OF  THE 
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Aa  Aa  K* 

A.G.8e. 

A.  P.  P. 

A.  Go.* 

A.6.B.* 

A.H^-S. 

A.Hk 

A.S.8. 

A.  1.6. 

A.1LC. 


AmxBim  Alcock  Rakbaut,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  f 

Radcliffe  Observer,  Oxford.    Professoi  of  Astrodomy  in  the  Untver^ty  of  Dublin  A  GltBt,  Rotert* 
and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  1892-1897.  L 

Albert  Charles  Sewasd,  M^^  F.R.S.  f 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridse.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  -{  Gynuiospttlllla 
College,  Cambridge.    President  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturaliau'  Union,  1910.  L 

Albert  Frederick  Pollaro,  M.A.,  F.R.Hxst.S.  f 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  Colle]g;e.  Oxford.  Professor  of  Enelisb  History  in  the  Uoiversity  J  erindat 
of  London.  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biographyt  1803-1901.  \  *■"*«»<• 
Author  of  England  under  the  Protector  Somersdi  Life  of  Thomas  Cranmer ;  Ac.  I 

Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A.  fGrynaeus,  Simos; 

lecturer  on  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  \  HlAtur. 

Hon.  Archxbalo  GKAEffE  Bell,  M.Inst.C.E.  f 

Director  of  Public  Works  and  Inspector  of  Mines,  Trinidad.  Member  of  Executive  S  GttUlUI. 
and  Legislative  Councils,  Inst.C.E.  L 

Sir  a.  Houtum-Schindler,  CLE.  /  GOin;  w«"iffiW^, 

General  in  the  Persian  Army.   Author  of  Eastern  Persian  Irak.  I 

Arthur  Hervey.  r 

Formerly  Musical  Critic  to  Morning  Post  and  Vanity  Fair.  Author  of  Masters  -l  GouBOd. 
of  French  Music;  French  Music  in  the  XIX.  Centkry.  [^ 

See  the  biographical  article.  SaVce,  A.  H.  \  «*»»"»'.  «Jnfc 

Rev.  Alexander  James  Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Church  Histc 
Bradford.     Sometime 
Educational  Service. 


Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D.  r 

ment  and  Church  History  at  the  United  Independent  College.  J  n»gg«i  (in  a^w) 

Registrar  of  Madras  University  and  Member  of  Mysore!  "■»••'  ^*'*  For»;, 


Harmonium  (m  ^r/)* 


A.  J.  H.  Alfred  James  Hipkins. 

Formerty  Member  of  Council  and  Hon.  Curator  of  ftoyal  CoUege  of  Music.   Member 
of  Committee  of  the  Inventions  and   Music  Exhibition,   1885;  of  the  Vienna' 
Exhibition,  1 893 ;  and  of  the  Paris  ExhU)ition,  190Q;   Auth9r  pf  Music^  Instruments ; 
A  Description  and  History  of  the  Pianoforte;  &c. 

A.L.  Andrew  Lang.     ^.   ,     . ,    ,         ^  /GunMy.  Edmwid. 

See  the  bwgraphkal  article,  Lanc,  Andrew.  \  vwiwjr,  wuuhuu. 

Agnes  Mary  Clerke.  /haHav  namnn 

See  the  biograpbkal  article,  Clerks,  A.  M.  I  "•**^'  nwpen. 

Goatsveker;  Godwif; 
Golden-eye; 
GoMflooh;  Goom; 
Gos-Hawk;  Grackle; 
Grebe^  Gnenflnch; 
Graensliank;  Grosbeak; 
Grouse;  Guacharo;  Gnaw; 
Guillemot;  Gulnea-Fowl; 
Gun,  Bammer-Kop. 

A.Rt.  Alexander  Kesbitt,  F.S.A.  ffti.^  ix;,#^. -r 

Author  of  the  Introduction  to  A  Deseriptioe  CataloguM  0/  the  Class  Vessels  in  South  <  "*^  "Ktory  of 
Kensington  Museum.  {     Manufacture  Km  parl^ 

A.  8.  C  Alan  Summerly  Cole,  C.B.  r 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Art,  Board  of  Education,  I900>i9o8.    Author  of  Ancient  ■{  QpU  Mid  SUvor  nmd 
Heedle  Point  and  Pillow  Lace ;  Embroidery  and  Lau ;  Ornament  in  European  Silks ;  &c.  [    ' 

A.  Ef.  Arthur  Sywons.  J  Goneourt,  De; 

See  the  biographical  article,  Symons,  A.  \  Hardyt  ThomM* 

*  A  complete  list,  showing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume. 


A.  v.  Altred  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Newton,  Alfred. 


vi  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

A.  W.  H.*         Arthur  William  Holland.  f  Godfrey  of  Vlterbo; 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.   Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn,  1900.  \  Golden  Bull;  HahsblVgi 

A.  W.  It     Alexander  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  f  rw^„^  n.-,. 

Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.    Editor  of  Encyclopaedia,  of  the  \  „    "?■"•"» 
Law  of  England.  [^  lUlldwrltllig. 

A.  W.  W.  Adolphus  Wiluam  Ward,  LL.D.,  Lirr.D.  S  ri— «a  b.i^^ 

Sec  the  biographical  article.  Ward  A.  W.  \  Uwene^  HObert. 

C  F.  A.  Charles  Francis  Atkinson.  f  Grand  Alliance,  War  of  tlie; 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Captain,  1st  City  of  London  (Royal  \  Grant,  Ulysses  S.  {in  port)'t 
Fusiliers).    Author  oT  The  WUdemcss  and  Cold  Hat bour.  1  Great  Rebellion. 

C.  Gr.  Charles  Gross,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  C1S57-1909).  f 

Professor  of  History  at  Harvard  University,.  1 88^-1909.     Author  of  Tka  Cild-\  GUdS. 
Merchant ;  Sources  and  IMcratnro  of  English  History  \  Sic  I 

C.  IL*  Sir  C.  Holroto.  /i».j.«  ei.  v  « 

Sec  the  biographical  article,  Holroyd.  Sir  C.  \  H»aen,  Sir  F.  C 


C.  H.  C.  Charles  H.  Coote. 

C.H.Ha. 


RLES  H.   COOTE.  ,  J  D  VI  «*   r-      A-  A 

Formerly  of  Map  Department,  British  Museum.  \  "»»»wyt  w«  pan), 

Carlton  Huntley  Hayes,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f  r«»i»rtf.  p-*,-  wnt  «a 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  Univcfsity,  New  York  City. .  Member  \  *'V„7  n-iw* 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  t  »  '*■■■•"■ 


HamSsa. 


C.  J.  L.  Sir  Charles  Tames  Lyall,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  LL.D  (Edin.) 

Secretary,  Judicial  and  Public  Department,  India  Office.  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London.  Secretary  to  Government  of  India  in  Home  Department,  1889*1894. 
Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Provinces,  India,  1895-1898.  Author  oif  Translations 
of  Ancient  Arabic  Poetry;  Sec 

C.  L.*  Charles  Lapworth,  M.Sc.^  LL.p.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

Professor  of 
of  Afonograi 

'Glendower,  Owen; 


Professor  of  Geology  ana  Physiography  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Editor  <  GraptoBtOS. 
raph  on  British  Craptol*tes,  Palaeontographical  bocicty,  1900-1908.  \ 


C.  L.  K.  Charles  L^hbridce  Kingsford,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.     Author  of  Life  of  Henry  V. 
Editor  of  Chronicies  of  London^  and  Stow's  Survey  of  London, 


Gloucester,  Humphrey^ 

Duke  of; 
Hallam,  Bishop; 
Hardyns*  Jolui* 


C.  M.  Carl  Theodor  Mirbt,  D.Tr.  r 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Marburg.    Author  of  Publizistih  \  Gregory  VIL 
im  ZtiuUter  Cregor  VIL;  Quellen  zur  Ceschichte  des  Papstthums;  &c.  t 

C.  ML  ChedohiiTle  Mijatovich.  f 

Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia.     Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- .  GOOdQllOll. 
potcntiary  of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  of  St  Jarats',  1895-1900  and  1902- 1 
1903.  I 

C.  H.  W.  Sir  Charles  Moore  Watson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  f 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.    Deputv- Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  1896-1902.  <  Gordon,  GeneraL 
Served  under  General  Gordon  in  the  Soudan,  1874-1875.  i, 

C.  Pf.  Christian  Pfister,  D.-is-L.  fcrMEorf  St  of  Toun* 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.-  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  ■<  o..-*i.A*  ^t  c.k ^  _-. 

of  £tu4es  sur  le  rigne  de  Robert  le  Pieux.  [  Gunthcr  of  Schwarzbui^ 


Gomez;  Hakluyt 
(m  par^. 


C.  R.  B.  Charles.  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.G:S.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Formerly  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography. 
Lothian  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1889.  Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.  Author  of 
Henry  the  Navigator ;  The  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography;  &c. 

CWe*  CEaL  Weatherly.  r^r.ni** 

Fonncrfy  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law.  \  ^"™w. 

C.  W.  E.  Charles  Wruam  Euot.  f  ^^„    .  . 

Sec  the  biographical  article,  Eliot,  C.  W.  -J^^ray,  Asa. 

D.  C.  To.  RjCV.  Duncan  CR6OKES  TOVEY,  M. A.  Jcraw    Thomas. 

Editor  of  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Cray ;  Ac  \  ^^'  ^  ""°*^ 

D.  F.  T.  Donald  Francis  Tovey.  f 

Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis:  comprising  The  Classical  Concerto,  7Tie-\  Gluck;  HandeL 
Goldberg  Variations^  and  analysis  of  many  other  classical  works.  t 

D.  G.  H.  David  George  Hocarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolcan  Museum,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphos,  18^;  Naucratis,  1899  and 
1903;  Ephesus,  I904-KK)5;  Assiut,  1906-1007:  Director,  British  School  at  Athens, 
l897''l9D0;  Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  i8s9. 

Ca  David  HannaV.  f  Si»?frirj.l^""!; 


Hallcamassus. 


Formcrl 


riy  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.   Author  of  Short  Hilary  of  Royal  Navy, ' 
08S:  Life  of  Emilio  Caslelar;  &c. 


Grand  Alliance,  War  M 
Ibe:   Naval  Opnations\ 
iGuichen;  Hamilton,  Emml. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OP  ARTICLES  vil 

Dl  U.  T.  Damiel  Llepter  Thomas.  f 

Barrister-at-taw,  Lincoln's  Inn.    Stipendiary  Magistnite  at  Pontypridd  and  *{  GhunoiCtOShin;  Gttmr. 

Rhondda.  I 

D.  Hn.  Rev.  Ducaid  Macfadyen,  M.A.  JgUl  Johni 

Minister  of  South  Grove  Congregational  Church.  Highgate.   Author  of  Constmcthe  i  ri&sMas.^^ 
jOoHgregaticmal  iieais ;  &c.  I  uifl-nn. 

B.  H.  W.  Snt  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E..  K.C.V.O. 

Extra  Croom-ia- Waiting  to  H.M.  King  Ccoree  V.    Director  of  Che  Foreign  Depart^ 

mcnt  of  Th€  Times,  1891-1899.    Member  01  In^titut  de  Droit  international  and  <|  CiaR*  Cnreliakiiv 

Officicr  de  I'lnstniction  Publique  of  France.    Joint-editor  of  new  volumes  (loth  ]  *  uun;iiM«iT. 

edition)  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BriUinnua.   Author  of  Rtutia ;  Eiy^  and  tke  Egyptian 

Qnesium;  The  Web  of  Empire;  Ac 

B.  A.  ?•  Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  LL.D.  f  n^,*/^  t-,  -^^ 

See  the  biographical  article,  Freeman,  E.  A.  -J^WiBi  \tn  porij. 

B.  A.  J.  E.  Alfred  Jones. 

Author  of  OU  Entlisk  Cold  PlaU:  Old  Church  Plate  of  the  Isle  of  Man;  Old  SUver 
Sacramental  Vessels  of  Foreign  ProUslant  Churches  in  England;  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  Collection  of  OU  Plate;  A  Private  Catalogue  of  The  Royal 
PlaU  at  Windsor  Castle;  &c 

B.  B.*      Ernest  Charles  Francois  Babelom. 

Professor  at  the  College  de  France.     Keeper  of  the  department  of  Medals  and 
Antiquities  at  the  Bibhothdque  Nationalc.    Member  of  tne  Acaddmie  des  Inscrip- , 
tions  ei  Belles  Lcttres,  Pans.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of 
Descriptions  historiques  des  monnaies  de  la  ripuNiaue  romaine;  Traitis  des  monnaies 
precques  et  romaines;  Catalogue  des  comics  de  la  bioliothkque  nQtionale. 

B.  Br.  Ernest  Barker,  M.A.  ( 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Modern  History  at  Sc  John's  College,  Oxford.    Formerly  <  Godfrey  of  BouUIOII. 
Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.  Craven  Scholar.  1 895.  [ 

B.  0.  a  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Cuthbert  Butler,  O.S.B.,  M.A..  D.Litt.  (Dublin).  f  Gilbert  of  Semprincliaiii, 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath.    Author  of  "  The  Lausaic  History  of  Palladlus  "  -{      St ; 
in  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  voL  vi.  [  GnililniOlltllies;  Groot. 


B.C.SP. 

E.F.O. 

B.F.8.D. 

E.G. 

E.R.P. 

K.J.P. 

Golden  Rote  (m  part)* 


Edwin  Francis  Gay,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busincaa  Administration,  -{  Bauettlc  LtiCIM. 
Harvard  University. 


Rev.  Edward  Clarke  SpiceR,  M.A.  J 

New  College,  Oxford.   Geographical  Scholar,  1900.  \  Gmder. 

Lady  Dilke.  f  amui^ 

See  the  biographical  article,  Dilke,  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart.  \  "*^""^- 

Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D.  /#»«*«^ 

See  the  biographical  article,  Gosse,  E-  \  OBOmo. 

EoWARD'IflENRY  PaLMER,  M.A.  f  __- 

Sec  the  biographical  article,  PALMER,  E.  H.  \  ""•■• 

Edward  John  Payne,  M.A.  (1844-1Q04).  f 

Formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  Select  Worhs  of  J  ^         ,,.  _,    . 

Burke.    Author  of  History  of  European  Colonies;  History  of  the  New  World  called  1  "ley,  200  BKL 

America;  The  Colonies,  in  the  "  British  Citizen  "  Series;  &c.  L 


W.  M.  EouARD  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  D.Lirt.  (Oxon),  LL.D.  (Chicago).  f 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    Author  of  Ceschichte  ■{  GotaizeS. 
dies  AUerthums ;  Ceschichte  des  alien  Aegyptens ;  Die  JsraelUen  und  ihre  Nachbarstdmme.  i 

E.  H.  W.  Rev.  Edward  MEwsintN  Walker,  M.A.  f  Greece:  Hitlary,.  Amientf 

Fellow,  Senior  Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Quccn*s  College,  Oxford.  \     f^  g^  bx:. 

E.  0.*  Edmund  Owen.  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital. 
Great  Ormona  Street.  London.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Late 
Examiner  in  Surgery  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  London  and  Durham.  Author 
of  A  Manual  of  Anatomy  for  Senior  Students, 

t,ft*  EOCAR  PRESTACE. 

Special   Lecturer  in   Portuguese   Literature  in  the   University  of   Manchester. 
Examiner  in  Portuguese  in  the  Universities  of  London,  Manchester,  &c.     Commen- 
dador,  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.    Corresponding  Member  of  Lisbon  Roval ' 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  &c.    Editor  of  Letters  of  a 
Portuguese  Nun;  Aturara's  Chronicle  of  Guinea;  &c. 

t,  H,  Lord  Lochee  ot  Gowrie  (Edmund  Robertson),  P.C,  LL.D.,  K.C.  f  «  ««      n 

Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  1892-1895.    Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  1905-1908.  <  Haliaiai»  WDiy. 
M.P.  for  Dundee,  1885-1909.   Fellow  of  Corpus  Cnristi  College,  Oxford.  L 

B-S.6.  Edwin  Stephen  Goodrich,  M. A.,  F.R.S.  f 

Pcllov  and  Librarian  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Aldrichian  Demonstrator  of  x  HapMrlU. 
Comparative  Anatomy,  University  Museum.  Oxford.  ^ 

'•  €.  C  Frederick  Cornwalus  Conybeare,  M.A.,  D.Th.  (Giessen).  r 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.      Formerly  Fellow  of  University  College.  Oxford.  ■{  Grecory  tbe  HhUIllliatOr* 
Author  of  The  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  of  Aristotle;  Myth,  Magic  and  Morals;  &c.  [^ 

F.  G.  H.  B.       Frederick  George  Meeson  Beck.  M.A.  J  Goths  {in  pari). 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Classics.  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  \ 


Goltro;  HaoBoirltoidk 


Goes,  Damllo  De; 
Gomca. 
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EPHENS.  f 

erly  Art  Critic  of  the  Athenaeum.    Author  oC  Artists  at  ffoms;  Ceorte  Cruik-  J  rnhM4   ci»  isAm 
i;  Memorials  of  W,  Mulready;  French  and  flemish  Piaures,  Sir  E.  landseer;\  *»"^'^  ""  '«"• 
Hook,RA.;&c.  I 


F.  G.  S.  F.  G.  Stephens. 

Formerl 
shanh;  j 
r.  C.  Hook,  R  A 

F.  H.  D*            Rzv.  Frcoeiiick  Homes  Duddek,  D.D.  J 

Fellow,  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  Theology,  Lincoln  Colfegc,  Oxford.     Au^or  of "{  uKgOiy  L 

Gregory  the  Great,  his  Place  in  History  aM  Thought;  &c.  I 

P.  H.  H.           Franklin  Henry  Hooper.  |  HmcocIl  WlnlMd  Scott. 

Assistant  Editor  of  the  Ctf»<»ry  iPicitoaary.  j^  »«•*»»»■,  «*uuraM  ovwh* 

F.  J.  R«             FRANas  John  Haverheu),  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  f 

Camden  Profc^or  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Fellow  of  J  GnhgQi'g  IMn, 
Brasenosc  College.    Fellow  of  the  Bntish  Academy.    Author  of  Monographs  on  | 

Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain;  &c.  ^ 

F.  If.                 Frxdtjof  Nansen.  /  Gnenluid 

See  the  biographical  article,  Nansbn,  FridtjOp.  \        «•««•. 

F.R.C.            Frank  R.  Cana.  J«^m  «^^ 

Author  of  South  Africa  from  the  Great  Trek  to  the  Union.  \  '*®"  **•■'• 

F.  S.  P.  Francis  Sauuel  Phildrick,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

P.  W.  «.• 


>;cis  Sauuel  Phildrick,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  and   Resident  FcUow  of  Harvard   University.     Member  of  <  HRmOtAB.  Aksmndsr 

American  Historical  Association.  t  «wwiiuor. 

Frederick  William  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f   

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1 879-1902.  -j  GypSUDi  Bldinitfla. 
President  of  the  Geologists*  Association,  1887-1889.  L 


GujanUi  and  Rajasthuii. 


G.  A.  Gr.  George  Abraham  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  D.Lirr.  (Dublin). 

Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  1873-1903.   In  charge  of  Linguistic  Survey  of 
India,  1898-1902.    Gold  Medallist,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1009.    Vice-President' 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Calcutta  University.    Author 
of  Tke  Languages  of  India;  &c. 

G.  C.  IL  George  Campbell  Macavlay,  M.A.  f 

Lecturer  in  English  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Formerly  Professor  of  English  J  QowOf   JobD* 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Wales.    Editor  of  the  Works  of  John  1  ' 

Gowcr;  &c.  ^ 

0.  C  W»  George  Charles  Wiluamson,  Litt.D.  f 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Portrait  Miniatures;  Life  of  Richard  J  Gnco^  BL 
Qmoay,  R.A.;  George  Engleheart;  Portrait  Drawings;  Ac    Editor  of  new  edition  of  I 
Bryan  s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  ^ 

0.  P.  Z.  George  Frederick  Zimmer,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  /  nnnariM 

Author  of  Mechanical  Handling  of  MaUrial.  \  ^™»™»- 

G.  0.  Sir  Aitred  George  Greenhill,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.  Examiner 
in  the  University  of  Wales.  Member  of  the  Aeronautical  Committee.  Author 
of  /\fates  on  Dynamics;  Hydrostatics;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with  A  plica- 
tions ;  &c. 

0.  SiL  Grant  Showerman,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  r 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Member  of  the  Archaeological , 
Institute  of  America.    Member  of  American  Philol<^ica!  Association.    Author  of 
With  the  Professor ;  The  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods ;  Sec. 

6.  S.  C»  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  F.R.S.  f  ,.      « 

Governor  of  Bombay.    Author  of  Imperial  Defence;  Russia's  Great  Sea  Power;-\  GrBCO-TUTEish  War,  1807. 
The  Last  Great  Naval  War;  Ac.  I 

0.  W.  E.  R       Rt.  Hon.  George  Wiluam  Erskine  Russell,  P.C,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f 

Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  1894-1895 ;  for  India,  1891-.J  Gladstone,  W.  B. 
1894.     M.P.  for  Aylcsbxiry.  1880-188^;  for  North  Beds.,  1892-J895.    Author  of  I 
Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone;  Collections  and  Recollections ;  &c  ^ 

0.  W.  T*  Rev.  Griphths  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M. A.,  B.D.  J  5^/^*2*'  Hamadblnl; 

Warden  of  Camden  College,  Sydney.  N.S.W.    Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  tnd  Old  i  H«™«u;  Hammao 
Testament  History  at  Maiisficid  College,  Oxford.  lat^Mwlya;  HaiuL 

B.  A.  de  C»       Henry  Anselm  de  Colyar,  K.C.  .  «         ..  /  Au&niidMi 

Author  of  The  Law  of  Guarantees  and  of  Principal  and  Surety,  Ac  \  »»««w»we. 

R.  B.  Wo*         Horace  Bolingbroke  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  f  n  mi         w  v 

Formerly  Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.   Presi-  ■{  Baloinger,  W.  K. 
dent.  Geologists'  Association,  1893-1894.    Wollaston  Medallist,  1908.  I 


Gyioscope  and  Gyrottat 


Great  MottMr  of  Um  Gods. 


H*  Ch.  Hitch  CmsnoLM,  M.A.  _         

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  Concgc,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  ilth  edition  ol . 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  co-editor  of  the  10th  edition. 

H.  Do.  HiiPpOLVTE  Delehaye,  S.  J. 


'  Gosehen,  Ist  Viscount; 
GranviUe,  2nd  Barl; 
HamiltoD,  Alexander 

(in  perl); 
Haitourt,  Sir  WIUiaOL 


fOtVTE  Delehaye,  S.  J.  ....        ..«..,.       f 

Assistant  in  the  compilation  of  the  Bollandist  pnblicationt:  Andecla  Bellasulutna  J  qq^  s|.  Hagiolofy. 
tftd  Atia  sanctorum.  L 

&G«B»  Horatio  Gordon  Hotchinson.  f*  .» 

Amateur  Golf  Champion.  1886-1887.    Author  of  Hints  on  Golf}  Go{f  (Badnu'nton  <  GolL 
Library) ;  Book  of  Golf  and  Gelfei^s ;  Ac  ( 
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IX 


ILl.F. 


ILU. 


B«  I«*  Bm 

H.H.WO. 


H.S. 

H.SV. 

H.8^K. 

H.W.aD. 

H.  W.  B.* 

LA. 
J.A.P.H. 

J.A.B. 

J.A.S. 
J.BL 

J.Bt 

J.B.8.* 

XFL 
J.6.C.A. 

j.o.a 

J.B.F. 


Hauy  Jamm  Powell,  F.CS. 

Of  Mcssn  Jaroc*  Powell  8c  Sons,  Whitcfrian  Glaae  Works,  London.  Member  of 
Committee  of  six  appointed  by  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  the  scheme  for  the  re* 
arrangement  of  the  Art  Collection  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.    Author 

HoiACE  Lamb,  M.A..  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Universiw  of  Manchester.  Fonnerly  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Triaity  CoUese,  Cambridte.  Member  of  Council  of  Royal 
Society.  i894>i89&  Royal  Medallist,  1903.  President  of  London  Mathematical 
Society,  190^-1904.    AuUior  of  Hydrodynamics;  &c. 

Hakuet  L.  Hennessy,  L.R.C.S1.,  L.R.CP.I.,  M.D.  (Brux.) 

Hbctor  Mtnnto  Cbadwicx,  M.A. 

Librarian  and  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Author  of  Sludits  on  Angfo- 
Saxon  In$HlMti^n$. 

Hakold  Mellor  Woodcock,  D.Sc. 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Proto-Zoology,  London  University.  Fellow  of 
University  College.  London  Author  of  HaemoflageUates  in  Sir  £.  Ray  Lankcs* 
ter*s  Treatise  of  Zo^ogy,  and  of  various  tckotific  papers 

BxKtvt  Reeve,  D.CL. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Rkbvb.  Hmtv. 

Heniy  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

University  Reader  in  Phonetics,  Oxford.  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Munich. 
Berlin,  Copenhagen  and  Hclsincfors.  Author  of  A  History  of  English  Sounds  since 
Ike  Earliest  Period;  A  Handbook  of  Phonetics;  &c. 

Sn  Henry  Seton-Kars,  C.M.G.,  M.A. 

M.P.  for  St.  Helen's,  1885-1906^    Author  of  My  Sporting  Holidays;  &c 

Henry  Wiluam  Carless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Fclbw  of  Alt  Souls  College.  Oxford, 
1 895-1903.   Author  of  Eu^amd  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins;  Charlemagne. 

Rev.  Henry  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Rawdon  College,  Leeds.  SenicM*  Kcnnicott  Scholar, 
Oiibid  University,  1901.  Author  of  Hebrew  Psychology  in  Relation  to  Pauline 
Anthropology  (in  Mansfield  College  Essays) ;  Ac  " 

SRAEL  Abrahams,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmodic  and  Rabbinic  Literature.  University  of  Cambridge.  President, 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  Author  oS  A  Short  History  of  fewish  Litera- 
ture; Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

OBN  Alexander  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Musical  Critic  of  The  Times.  Author  of  Life  of  Schumann;  The  Musician's  Pilgrim- 
age; Masters  of  Qerman  Music;  English  Mustc  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  The  Age 
ef  Bach  amd  Has^UL    Editor  of  aew  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music ;  &c. 

OBN  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Pnctical  Geology,  London.  Author  of 
The  Geology  of  Building  Stones. 

OBN  AnoiNCTON  Symonds,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Symonds,  J.  A. 

AMES  Blyth,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College.   Editor  of  Ferguson's  Electricity. 

AME8  BaRTLETT. 

Lecturer  on  Construction,  Architecture^  Sanitation,  Quantities,  &c.,  King's  Collc^, 
London.  Member  of  Society  of  Architects,  Institute  of  Junior  Engineers,  Quantity 
Surveyors'  Association.    Author  of  Quantities. 

AXES  David  Bourchier,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

King's  College,  Cambridge.  Correspondent  of  7^  Times  in  South-Eastcm  Europe. 
Commander  of  the  Orders  of  Prince  Danilo  of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Saviour  of 
Greece,  and  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Alexander  of  Bulgaria. 

OBN  Edwin  Sandys,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Author  of  History  of  Classical  Scholar- 
shipi  &c 

OBN  FiSKE. 

S«e  thcbiographical  article,  Fiskb,  J. 

OBN  Georce  Clark  Anderson,  M.A. 

Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  Formeriy  FeDow  of  Lincoln  College. 
Craven  Fellow  (Oxford),  1896.    Conington  Prizeman,  1893. 

ont  Gborge  Robertson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  London.  Author  of 
History  of  German  Literature;  Schiller  after  a  Century;  &c.  Editor  of  the  Modern 
Language  Journal. 

OBN  ^ENRY  FR£ESS,  M.A. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  CoOq^,  Cambridge. 


Glan. 


j  Htrmonle  Anatyita. 


GynateolQcr* 

Goihs:  Gothic  Language. 

Gregvin0s;  BMrnospodtfl^.. 


{ 
{ 

Iculiot  iin  part). 

{OrimiB,  J.  L  C; 
Grimm*  WOlwlm  Cut 

•Tghiu 

fGinMrt.  Foliot; 

-J  Gloaoaster,  Robert^  KbtI  of; 


{ 


Babtkkuk. 


fGneti;  Htbdali', 
^  HaUkba;  HalevI; 
[  Haptara;  Harisi. 


{ 


Own,  Sir  0«oisb. 


rGlBclBl  mMr, 
[GreeDsamL 

{ciiartiil. 

i  Gnduitlon. 


GlasiDf. 

GrMw:  Ceography  an* 

History:  Modem; 
Qrttk  Utorattm:  UL 

Modem. 

Greek  Law. 


Grant,  Ulysses  S. 


Gordiiim. 


Goethe;  GrUlparsar. 

{Graochos;  GiatJaa; 
Hadrian  (in  part). 
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J.H.iL 


John  Henry  Hessels,  M.A.  /#»t-^    «•  •».k.^ 

Author  of  Gutenberg:  an  Hislwical  ItnestitfUimu  \  «'^*»5  CttlillBttf. 


J.  H.  P.  John  Henry  Poyntinc,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  f 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  the  University  of  Bir-  J  rrswiteMnn  f •*«■  aa»i\ 
mineham.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Joint-author  of  Text-  |  «»^»"»»  ^"»  f«^»- 
Book  of  Physics,  I 

J.  HL  B.  John  Holland  Ross,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.  f 

Lecturer  on  Modem  History  to  the  Cambridge  University  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.  J  r  <kn*i».n4   »•>«« 
Author  of  Life  of  Napoleon  /.;  Napoleonic  Studies;  The  Development  of  the  European  1  eouigtBfl,  BMOB. 
Nations:  The  Life  ofPiUi&c  I 

J.  L.  W.  Miss  Jessie  Laidlay  Weston.  fCfail.  Tbe  Holy; 

Author  of  Arthurian  Romances  unrepresented  in  Malory.  \  GoeiMVera. 

J.  M.  M.  John  Malcolm  Mitchell.  f  Grote; 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  Classics,  East  London  •{  HamUtOD,  Sir  WilUam, 
College  (Universit/  oTLondon).   Joint-editor  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece.  I      Bart*  (i »  part) '  Harem. 

J.  S.P.  John  Smith  Flett,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.  fClaueoiiite:  Gneiss: 

Petrographer  to  the  Gcoloekal  Survey.  .Formeriv  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in  Edin-  I  q^j^^.  CranuUle: 
burgh  University.    Neill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.     Bigsby  I  z,       ,*  J^  ,         J  .^ 

Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  '  I  Gravel;  Greben;  GreywiclM. 

J.  T.  Be.  John  T.  Bealby.  f 

Joint  author  of  Stanford's  Europe.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geofraphieal  4  GoM. 
liaiOMine,    Translator  of  Svcn  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Tibet',  &c.  i. 

•  ••*  T         ^  o  *^  f  GoMen  Rose  (m  part); 

J.  T.  S.*  James  Thomson  Shotwell,  Ph.D.  J  collad* 

Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  |  q«ijq**  (,•„  a^^a 

K.  0.  J.  KiNGSLEY  Garland  Jayne.  f 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.    Matthew  Arnold  Prizeman,  1903.  i  Goa. 
Author  of  Vaseo  da  Cama  and  his  Successors.  I 

K.  Kr.  Karl  Krumbacher.  f  Greek  Litenture: 

See  the  biographical  article,  Krumdacuer,  Carl.  \        u.  BytarUine. 


K.S.  Miss  Kathleen  Schlesinger.  .     ' 

Editor  of  the  Portfolio  of  Musical  Archacdogy,    Author  of  The  Instruments  of  the 
Orchestra;  &c. 

L.  D.*  Louis  Duchesne. 


Glockenspiel;  Gong; 
Guitar;  Gttitar  Fiddle; 
Gusia;  Harmonica; 
Harmonlchord; 
.  Harmonium  {in  part). 


[S  JJUCHESNE  f 

See  the  biographical  article,  Duchesne.  L.  M.  O.  |  Gregory:  Popes,  IL-W. 

L.  F.  D.  LEvns  Foreman  Day,  F.S.A.  (1845-1909).  r 

Formerly  Vice-President    f  the  Society  of  Arts.    Past  Master  of  the  Art  Workers'  J  GlaSS,  Stained. 


Gild.    Author  of  Windows,  a  booh  about  Stained  Class ;  &c. 

(1839^1907). 

Harbour. 


L.  P.  V.-H.       Lbveson  Franos  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A.,  M.Ixst.C.E.  (1839-1907). 

Formerly  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  University  College,  London.    Author . 
of  Rivers  and  Can4Us;  Harbours  and  Dochs;  CivU  Engineering  as  applied  in  Cou' 
stmclion;  &c. 

L.  J.  8.  Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.  Formerly  Scholar 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.  Editor  of  the 
Mineralogical  Magazine. 

L.  R.  F.  Lewis  Richard  Farnell,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D. 

Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;    Univcrnty  Lecturer  in  Classical . 
Archaeology;  Wilde  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Religion.    Author  of  Cults  of  the 
Greeh  Stales;  EvoliUion  of  Religion. 

H.  Lo»D  Macavlay.        .      ..    „  ^„w    „  /  Goldsmltfc.  OUver. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Macaulay,  T.  8.  M..  Baron.  \  *~"»™»*  ^'""• 

H.  6.  Moses  Gaster^  Ph.D. 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Scphardic  Communities  of  England.    Vice>PresIdent,  Zionist 
Congress,  1898. 1890, 1900.   llchester  Lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Slavonic  and  Byzantine  < 
Literature,  1886  and  1691.   President,  Folk-lore  Society  of  England.  Vice> President, 
Anglo-JewiUi  Asaodatioo.   Author  oif  History  cf  Rumtttiian  Popular  Literature;  Sue. 


Goniometer;  GAtlilte;. 
Graphite  Un  part); 
GreenooUte. 


Greek  Beligion. 


Gipries. 


Gilbert*  Alfred; 
Greenanay,  Kate 


H.  H.  8.  Marion  H.  Snelmann.  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Maganne  of  Art.    Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Rome  and  the  Franco* 
British  Exhibition,  London.     Author  of  History  of  "Punch";    British  Portrait' 
Painting  to  the  opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Worhs  of  G.  F.  Watts,  RA.; 
Briiish  Sculpture  and  Sadplon  ef  To^y;  HenrietU  Ronner;  &c 

M.  Ja.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jun.,  Ph.D.  r^.. ^  -rt.  ^. 

Professor  of  Semitic  Unguages,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  U.S.A-    Author  of  4  •"?•■'••■•  ^"     • 
Religion  of  the  Babylonians  astd  Atsynasu;  Ac.  \  Guku 

■.  M.  Max  Arthur  MACAtrum.  r 
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Magdakn  CoKege,  Oxford. 

Percy  Gardner,  M.A. 
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Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lrrr.D. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  University 
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Paitl  George  Konody. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  Daily  MaU.  Formeriy  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
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Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Tazt,  Petbr  Guthrie. 

Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Lecturer  on  Hiysical  and  Regional  Geoeraphy  in  Cambridge  University.  Formerly 
of  the.  Geological  Survey  of  India.  Author  of  Mono^apk  of  BriHsh  Cambrian 
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Primrose  McConnell,  F.G.S. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Author  of  Diary  efa  Working  Farmer ;  &c. 
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Sidney  Colvin,  LL.D. 
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Viscount  St.  Cyres. 
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Thomas  Ashby,  M.A.,  D.Lnr.,  F.S.A. 

Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.  Ccrrenonding  Member 
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Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  f 
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Thouas  Kirkup,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
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Rev.  Vincent  Henry  Stanton»  M^.,  D.D. 

Ely  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.   Canon  of  Elv  and  Fellow  . 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      Author  of  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents; 
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Rev.  Willum  Augustus  Brevoort  Coolidce,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Pb.D.  (Bern). 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  Collwe,  Oxford.  Professor  of  English  History,  St  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  1880-1881.  Author  of  Guide  du  Haut  Dauphini;  The  Mange  of 
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William  Burnside,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
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William  Michael  Rossetti. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Rossetti,  Dante  G. 
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Superintendent  of  the  McuUuxgical  Department.  National  Physical  Laboratory  \  ^'"^  ^*"  '°^'' 

Wynoham  Rowland  Dunstan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F  R.S.,  F  C.S.  r 

Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  Pnudent  oSthe  International  Aswdatioo  of  Tropiail  <  Gott^Fvehl. 
Agriculture.   Meoaber  of  the  Advisoiy  Committee  for  Tropical  Agriculture,  Cdonial  Office.   [ 

Wiluam  Richabd  Eaton  Hoockinson.  Ph.D..  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  F.CS.  f  „ s^^aa^. 

Pntemor  of  Chemutry  and   Physics,  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.     Formerly  J  2^  CottOli; 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich.    Part-author  of  Valentin-  j  Oimpovdir. 
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William  Robebtson  Smith,  LL.D. 
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61CHTBU  JOHAKN  6B0R0  (1638-1710),  German  mystic, 
was  born  at  Regensburg,  where  his  father  was  a  member  of 
senate,  on  the  14th  of  March  1638.  Having  acquired  at  school 
as  acquaintance  with  Greek:,  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  even  Arabic, 
he  proceeded  to  Strassburg  to  study  theology;  but  finding 
the  theological  prelections  of  J.  S.  Schmidt  and  P.  J.  Spener 
distasteful,  he  entered  the  faculty  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
an  advocate,  first  at  Spires,  and  then  at  Regensburg;  but 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  baron  Justim'anus  von 
Welta  (1621-1668),  a  Hungarian  nobleman  who  cherished 
schemes  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  and  having  himself  become  acquainted  with 
another  world  in  dreams  and  visions,  he  abandoned  all  interest 
in  his  profession,  and  became  an  energetic  promoter  of  the 
*' Ckrislerbaulkke  Jesusgeseilschaft,**  or  Christian  Edification 
Society  of  Jesus.  The  movement  in  its  beginnings  provoked  at 
least  no  active  hostility;  but  when  Gichtel  began  to  attack  the 
teaching  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  and  church,  especially  upon  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  a  prosecution  which  resulted  in  sentence  of  banishment 
and  confiscation  (1665).  After  many  months  of  wandering  and 
occasionally  romantic  adventure,  he  reached  Holland  in  January 
1667,  and  settled  at  Zwollc,  where  he  co-operated  with  Friedrich 
Breckling  (1629-1711),  who  shared  his  views  and  aspirations. 
Having  become  involved  in  the  troubles  of  this  friend,  Gichtel, 
after  a  period  of  imprisonment,  was  banished  for  a  term  of  years 
from  ZwoUe,  but  finally  in  1668  found  a  home  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Antoinette  Bourignon 
(1616-X680),  and  in  a  state  of  poverty  (which,  however,  never 
became  destitution)  lived  out  his  strange  life  of  visions  and 
day-dreams,  of  prophecy  and  prayer.  He  became  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Jakob  Boehme,  whose  works  he  published  in  1682 
(Amsterdam,  2  vols.);  but  before  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the 
3ist  of  January  xyio,  he  had  attracted  to  himself  a  small  band 
of  followers  known  as  Gichtellans  or  Brethren  of  the  Angels,  who 
propagated  certain  views  at  which  he  had  arrived  independently 
of  Boehme.  Seeking  ever  to  hear  the  authoritative  voice  of 
God  within  them,  and  endeavouring  to  attain  to  a  life  altogether 
free  from  carnal  desires,  like  that  of  *'  the  angels  in  heaven,  who 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,"  they  claimed  to 
exercise  a  priesthood  "  after  the  order  of  Mclchlzedek,"  appeasing 
(he  wrath  of  God,  and  ransoming  the  souls  of  the  lost  by  sufferings 
endured  vicariously  after  the  example  of  Christ.  While,  however, 
Boehme  "  desired. to  remain  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,"  the 


Gicbtelians  became  Separatists  (cf.  J.  A.  Domer,  History  of 
ProUsiant  Tkeology,  ii.  p.  185). 

Gkhtel's  correspondence  was  published  without  his  knowledge 
by  Gottfried  Arnold,  a  diaciple,  in  1701  (2  voh.),  and  again  in  1708 
()  vols.).  1 1  has  been  frequently  reprinted  under  the  title  Theosopkia 
practica.  The  seventh  volume  of  tne  Berlin  edition  (1768)  contains 
a  notice  of  Gichtel's  life.  See  also  G.  C.  A.  von  Harless,  Jak<^ 
B6hm€  und  dU  Akhimisten-  (1870,  2nd  ed.  1882);  artkle  in  AU' 
fftmeiiu  deul$Aht  BiographU. 

6IDDINGS.  JOSHUA  RBBD  (1795-1864),  American  statesman, 
prominent  in  the  anti-slavery  conflict,  was  bom  at  Tioga  Point, 
now  Athens,  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  6th  of 
October  1795.  In  1806  his  parents  removed  to  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  then  sparsely  settled  and  almost  a  wilderness. 
The  son  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and,  though  he  received 
no  systematic  education,  devoted  much  time  to  study  and 
reading.  For  several  years  after  1814  he  was  a  school  teacher, 
but  in  February  1821  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  and  soon 
obtained  a  large  practice,  particularly  in  criminal  cases.  From 
I  S3 1  to  1837  he  was  in  partnership  with  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 
He  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  in  1826-1828, 
and  from  December  1838  until  March  1859  was  a  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  first  as  a  Whig,  then 
as  a  Free-soiier,  and  finally  as  a  I^publican.  Recognizing  that 
slavery  was  a  state  institution,  with  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment had  no  authority  to  interfere,  he  contended  that  slavery 
could  only  exist  by  a  specific  state  enactment,  that  therefore 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories  was  un- 
lawful and  should  be  abolished,  that  the  coastwise  slave-trade  in 
vessels  flying  the  national  flag,  like  the  international  slave-trade, 
should  be  rigidly  suppressed,  and  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
pass  any  act  which  in  any  way  could  be  construed  as  a  recognition 
of  slavery  as  a  national  institution.  His  attitude  in  the  so-called 
"  Creole  Case  "  attracted  particular  attention.  In  1841  some 
slavu  who  were  being  carried  in  the  brig  ■'  Creole "  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  to  New  Orleans,  revolted,  killed  the 
captain,  gained  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  British  port  of  Nassau.  Thereupon,  accoiding  to 
British  law,  they  became  free.  The  minority  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  revolt  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  the  others  were  liberated.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  United 
States  government  to  recover  the  slaves,  Daniel  Webster,  then 
secretary  of  state,  asserting  that  on  an  American  ship  they  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  that  they  were 
legally  property.    On  the  21st  of  March  1842,  before  the  case 
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was  settled,  Giddings  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  he  asserted  that  "  in  resuming 
their  natural  rights  of  personal  liberty  "  the  slaves  "  violated  no  law 
of  the  United  States."  For  offering  these  resolutions  Giddings 
was  attacked  with  rancour,  and  was  formally  censured  by  the 
House.  Thereupon  he  resigned,  appealed  to  his  constituents, 
and  was  immediately  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  In 
1859  he  was  not  renominated,  and  retired  from  Congress  after 
a  continuous  service  of  more  than  twenty  years.  From  1861 
until  his  death,  at  Montreal,  on  the  27th  of  May  1864,  he 
was  U.S.  consul-general  in  Canada.  Giddings  published  a  series 
of  political  essays  signed  "Pacificus"  (1843);  Speeches  in 
Congress  (1853);  The  Exiles  of  Florida  (1858);  and  a  History 

of  the  Rebellion:  Hi  Authors  arui  Causes  (1864). 

See  The  Life  of  Joshua  R.  Codings  (Chicago.  1893).  bV  liis  aon-io- 
law,  George  Washington  Julian  (1817-189^,  a  Free-soil  IcAdcranda 
representative  in  Congress  in  1849-1851,3  Republican  representative 
in  Congress  in  1861-1871,  a  Liberal  Republican  in  the  campaign  of 
1873,  and  afterwards  a  Democrat. 

GIDEON  (in  Hebrew,  perhaps  •'fewer*'  ♦r  "w4rti©r")» 
liberator,  reformer  and  "  judge  "  of  if^ael,  -Was  ttie  son  of  J^ash, 
of  the  Manassite  clan  of  Abiczcr,  and  had  his  home  at  Ophrah 
near  Shechem.  His  name  occurs  in  Hcb.  xi.  33,  in  a  list  of  those 
who  became  heroes  by  faith;  but,  except  in  Judges  vi.-^ik, 
is  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  south  and  east  made 
inroads  upon  Israel,  destroying  all  that  they  could  not  carry 
away.  Two  accounts  of  his  deeds  are  preserved  (see  Judges). 
According  to  one  (Judges  vi.  11-34)  Yahweh  appeared  under 
the  holy  tree  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Joash  and  summoned , 
Gideon  to  undertake,  in  dependence  6n  supernatural  direction 
and  help,  the  work  of  liberating  his  country  from  its  long  oppres- 
sion, and,  in  token  that  he  accepted  the  mission,  he  erected  in 
Ophrah  an  altar  which  he  called  "  Yahweh-Shalom  "  (Yahweh 
is  peace).  According  to  another  account  (vi.  35-32)  Gideon  was 
a  great  reformer  who  was  commanded  by  Yahweh  to  destroy 
the  altar  of  Baal  belonging  to  his  father  and  the  ashirah  or 
sacred  post  by  its  side.  The  townsmen  diisooveved  the  sacrilege 
and  demanded  his  death.  His  father,  who,  as  guardian  of  the 
sacred  place,  was  priest  <rf  Baal,  enjdned  the  men  not  to  take 
up  Baal's  quarrel,  for  "  if  Baal  be  a  god,  let  him  contend  (rib)  for 
himselL"  Hence  Gideon  received  the  name  Jerubbaal.*  From 
this  latter  name  appearing  regularly  in  the  older  narrative 
(cf.  ix.),  and  from  the  varying  usage  in  vi.-viii.,  it  has  been  held 
that  stories  of  two  distinct  heroes  (Gideon  and  Jerubbaal)  have 
been  fused  in  the  complicated  account  which  follows.' 

The  great  gathering  of  the  Midianites  and  their  allies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel;  the  general  muster  first  of 
Abiezer,  then  of  all  Manasseh,  and  lastly  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Asber,  Zebuluii  and  Naphtali;  the  signs  by  which  the 
wavering  faith  of  Gideon  was  steadied;  the  methods  by  which 
an  unwieldy  mob  was  rcdi^d  to  a  small  but  ttusty  band  of 
energetic  and  determined  men;  and  the  stratagem  by  which 
the  vast  army  of  Midian  was  swprised  and  routed  by  the  handful 
of  Israelites  descending  from  "  above  Endor,"  are  indicated 
fully  in  the  narratives,  and  need  not  be  detailed  here.  The 
difficulties  in  the  account  of  the  subsequent  flight  oi  the  Midian- 
ites appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  composite  character  of 
the  narratives,  and  there  arc  signs  that  in  one  of  them  Gideon 
was  accompanied  only  by  his  own  clansmen  (vi.  34).  So*  when 
the  Midianites  arc  put  to  flights  acc<»ding  to  one  representation, 
the  Ephraimites  are  called  out  to  intercept  them,  and  the  two 
chiefs,  Or€b  ("  raven  ")  and  Ze£b  ("  wolf  "),  in  making  for  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  are  slain  at  "the  raven's  rock"  and  "  the 
wolf's  press  "  respectively.  As  the  sequel  of  this  we  are  told 
that  the  Ephraimites  quarrelled  with  Gideon  because  their 
assistance  had  not  been  iuvoked  earlier,  and  their  anger  was 

*"  Baal  contends  "  (or  Jeru-baal,  "  Baal  foufld*."  cf.  Jeru-el). 
but  artificially  explained  in  the  narrative  to  mean  "  let  Baal  contend 
against  him.  or  "  let  Baal  contend  for  himself,"  v.  ^i.  In  3  Sam. 
XI.  31  he  is  called  Jcrubbe»heth,  in  accordance  wtth  the  custom 
explained  in  the  article  Baal. 

"  Sec,  on  this.  Chcyne,  Ency.  Bib.  col.  1719  acq.;  Ed.  Meyer,  Die 
JsraeliieH,  pp.  483  seq. 


only  appeased  by  his  tactful  reply  (vtii.  1-3;  contrast  sit  i-Q. 
The  other  narrative  speaks  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Midianite  cfaieb 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna'  across  the  northern  end  of  Jordan,  past 
Succoth  and  Penuel  to  the  unidentified  place  |$LarVor.  Having 
taken  relentless  vengeance  on  the  men  of  Penuel  and  Succoth, 
who  had  shown  a  timid  neutrality  when  the  patriotic  struggle 
was  at  its  crisis,  Gideon  puts  the  two  chiefs  to  death  to  avenge 
his  brothers  whom  they  had  killed  at  Tabor.*  The  overthrow 
of  Midian  (cf.  Is.  ix.  4,  x.  36;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9-12)  induced  "  Israel'* 
to  offer  Gideon  the  kingdom.  It  was  refused — out  of  religious 
scruples  (viii.  33  seq.;  cf.  i  Sam.  viii.  7,  x.  19,  xii.  13, 17, 19),  an. 1 
the  ephod  idol  which  he  set  up,  at  Ophrah  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  was  regarded  by  a  later  editor  (0.  37)  as  a  cause 
of  aoo^asylo  the  people  and  9.  snare  to  Gideon  andJus  house; 
sce,^oivever,  Efhoo.  t^ideon's  ichievemeits  .would  naturally 
gfvehim  a  more  than  mereiyiota!  authoitty,  and  after  his  death 
the  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  his  sons  to  set  himself  up  as 
chief  (see  Abimelech). 

See  further  Jsw%  seetion  i ;  and  the  literature  to  the  book  of 
Judges.'  (S.A.C) 

OIEBEL.  CHRISTOPH  GOTTFRIBD  ANDREAS  (1830-1881). 
German  zoologist  and  palaeontologist,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of 
September  1830  at  Quedlinburg  in  Saxony,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  HaUe,  where  he  graduated  Ph.  D.  in  1845.  In 
1858  he  became  professor  of  zoology  and  director  of  the  museum 
ia  the  university  of  Halle.  He  died  at  HaUe  on  the  Z4th  of 
November  i38i.  His  chief  publications  were  PalAozoologie 
(1846);  Fauna  der  Vonoelt  (1847-1856);  DeutscUands  Pelre- 
facten  (1853);  Odmtcgraphit  (1855);  Ukrbuch  dtf  Zo^gie 
(1857);  Thesawtts  ornithologiae  (1873-1877). 

OIEM,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  axrendissemcnt 
in  the  department  of  Loiret,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ixrire,  39  m.  E.S.E.  of  Orleans  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  6325.  Gien 
is  a  picturesque  and  interesting  town  and  haa  many  curious  old 
houses.  The  Loire  is.  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  twelve 
archesy  built  by  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  ceptury.  Near  it  stands  a  statue  of  Ver- 
cingetorix.  The  principal  building  is  the  old  castle  used  as  a 
law-court,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone  arranged  in  geometrical 
patterns,  and  built  in  1494  by  Anne  de  Beaujeu.  The  church 
of  St  Pierre  possesses  a  square  tower  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.    Porcelain  is  manufactured. 

GIBBS,  NICHOLAS  KARLOVICH  DE  (i82o-x895)>  Russian 
statesman,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  May  1820.  Like  his  pre- 
decessor. Prince  Gorchakov,  he  was  educated  at  the  lyceum  of 
Tsarskoye  Selo,  near  St  Petersburg,  but  his  career  was  much  less 
rapid,  because  he  had  no  influential  protectors,  and  was  handi- 
capped by  being  a  Protestant  of  Teutonic  origin.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Eastern  dq>axtment 
of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  spent  more  than  twenty 
years  in  subordinate  posts,  chiefly  in  90Uth*eastern  Europe, 
until  he  was  promoted  in  1863  to  the  post  oi  minister  pleni- 
potentiary in  Persia.  Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  and, 
after  serving  as  a  minister  in  Swhzerland  and  Sweden,  he  was 
appointed  in  187$  director  of  the  Eastern  department  and 
assistant  minister  for  foreign  affairs  under  Prince  Gorchakov, 
whose  niece  he  had  married.  No  sooner  had  he  entered  on  his 
new  duties  than  his  great  capacity  for  arduous  work  was  put 
to  a  severe  test.  Besides  events  in  central  Asia,  to  which  he 
had  to  devote  much  attention,  the  Hcrzcgovinian  insurrection 
had  broken  out,  and  he  could  perceive  from  secret  official  papers 
that  the  incident  bad  far-reaching  ramifications  unknown  to 
the  general  public.  Soon  this  became  apparent  to  all  the  world. 
While  the  Austrian  officials  in  Dalmatia,  with  hardly  a  pretence 
of  concealment,  were  assisting  the  insurgents,  Russian  volunteers 
were  flocking  to  Scrvia  with  the  connivance  of  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  governments,  and  General  Ignatiev,  as  ambassador  in 

'  The  names  are  vocalized  to  suggest  the  fanciful  interpretations 
"  victim  "  and  "  protection  withheld." 

*  As  the  account  of  this  has  been  lost  and  the  narrative  is  concerned 
not  with  the  plain  of  Jeired  but  rather  with  Shechem,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  episode  implies  the  existence  of  a  distinct  ttoiy 
wbefein  Gideon's  pursuit  is  such  an  act  of  vengeance* . 
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Coasuuitiiiopfe,  was  urgiDK  his  governmeot  to  take  advantage 
of  the  palpable  weakness  o£  Turkey  for  bringiiig  about  a  radical 
s<dution  of  the  Eastern  question.    Prince  Gorcliakov  did  not  wtant 
a  radical  solution  involving  a  great  Eun^ieatt  war,  but  he  was  too 
fond  ci  ephcmeial  popularity  to  stem  the  current  of  popular 
excitement.    Alexander  II.,  personally  atverse  from  war,  was 
not  insensiUe  to  the  (Mtriotic  enthusiasm,  and  halted  between 
two  opinions.    M.  de  Giers  was  one  of  the  few  who  gauged  the 
situation  accurately.    As  an  oflkial  and  a  man  of  non-Russian 
extraction  he  had  to  be  extremely  reticent,  but  to  his  intimate 
friends  he  condemned  severdy  the  ignoianoe  and  li^t-hearted 
recklessness  oi  those  around  him.    The  event  justified  his  sombre 
previsions,  but  did  not  pure  the  recklessness  of  the  soHmlled 
patriots.    They  wished  to  defy  Europe  in  order  to  maintain 
intact  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  a^n  M.  de  Giers  found 
himself  in  an  unpopular  minority.    He  had  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground, btit  alt  the  infhience  he  possessed  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  peace.    His  views,  energetically  supported  by  Count 
Shttva]o<v,  finally  prevailed,  and  the  European  congress  assembled 
at  Berlin.    He  was  not  present  at  the  congress,  and  consequently 
escaped  the  popular  odium  for  the  concessions  which  Russia 
had  to  make  to  Greaf  Britain  and  Austria.    From  that  time  he 
was  practically  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  for  Prince  Gorchakov 
was  no  longer  capaUe  of  continued  intellectual  exertion,  and 
lived  mostly  abroad.    On  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  in  1881  it 
was  generally  expected  that  M.  de  Giers  woold  be  dismissed 
as  deficient  in  Russian  nationalist  feelings  for  Alexander  III. 
was  credited  with  strong  anti-German  Slavophil  tendencies. 
In  reality  the  young  tsar  had  no  intention  of  embarldng  on  wild 
political  adventures,  and  was  fully  determined  not  to  let  his  hand 
be  forced  by  men  less  cautious  than  himself.    What  he  wanted 
was  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs  who  would  be  at  once  vigilant 
and  prudent,  active  and  obedient,  and  who  would  relieve  him 
from  the  trouble  and  worry  of  rmitine  woric  while  allowjng  him 
to  control  the  main  lines,  and  occasionally  the  details,  of  the 
national  poKcy.    M.  de  Gieis  was  exactly  what  he  wanted, 
and  accordingly  the  tsar  not  only  appointed  him  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  on  the  rctinement  of  Prince  Gorchakov  in  1883, 
but  retained  him  to  the  end  of  his  re^  in  1894.    In  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  his  august  master,  M.  de  Giers  followed  system- 
atically a  pacific  policy.  Accepting  as  B,Jcii  oeeomfli  the  cxbience 
of  the  triple  aUiance,  created  by  Bismarck  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  any  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  France, 
he  sought  to  establish  more  friendly  lehtioas  with  the  cabinets 
of  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Rome.    To  the  advances  of  the  French 
government  he  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear,  but  when  the  rapproche^ 
menl  between  the  two  countries  was  effected  with  little  or  no 
cooperation  on  his  part,  he  utilized  it  for  restraining  France  and 
promoting  Russian  interests.    He  died  on  the  26th  of  January 
189s.  soon  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  H.         <D.  M.  W.) 

GIESEBRBCHT.  WlLaELH  VOH  (1814-1889),  German 
historian,  was  a  son  of  Kari  Gtesebvecht  (d.  1832),  and  a  nephew 
of  the  poet  Ludwig  Giesebrtcht  (i79a't873).  Bom  m  Berlin 
on  the  5th  of  March  18x4,  he  studied  under  Leopold  von  Ranke, 
and  hb  first  important  work,  GtsckickUOttosIF.t  was  contributed 
to  Rankc's  JakrbUcket  diS  dadscken  Rtieks  tmUr  dim  sibshsistken 
House  (Beriin,  1837-1840).  In  1841  he  published  his  JakrhUcher 
des  Kloslcrs  AUaich,  a  reconstructfon  of  the  lost  Annala  Atia- 
henses,  a  medieval  source  of  which  fragments  only  were  known 
to  be  extant,  and  these  were  obscured  In  other  chronicles.  The 
brilliance  of  this  performance  was  shown  in  1867,  when  a  copy 
of  the  original  chronicle  was  found,  and  it  was  seen  that  Gicse- 
brecht's  text  was  substantially  torrect.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  appointed  Obertekrer  in  the  Joachimsthaler  Gymnasium 
in  Beriin;  had  paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  as  a  result  of  his  re- 
searches there  had  published  De  litterofum  studiis  apud  Jtahs 
primis  nudii  aevi  seculis  (Berlin,  1845),  a  study  UP<>°  the^rvival' 
of  culture  in  Italian  cities  during  the  middle  ages,  and  also 
leveral  critical  essays  upon  the  sources  for  the  early  history  of 
the  popes.  In  1851  apipeared  his  translation  of  the  Historuu 
of  Gregory  of  Tours,  which  is  the  standard  German  translation. 
Four  ymn  later  app^and  the  first  volume  of  his  great  wori^ 


Cesekickte  dtr  deuisckett  Koisemitt  the  fifth  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  x8S8.  This  work  was  the  first  in  which  the 
results  of  the  scientific  methods  of  research  were  thrown  open  to 
the  world  at  large.  Largeness  of  style  and  brilliance  <^  port  rayal 
were  joined  to  an  absolute  mastery  of  the  sources  in  a  way 
hitherto  unachieved  by  any  German  historian.  Yet  later 
German  historians  have  severely  criticized  his  glorification  of 
the  imperial  era  with  its  Italian  entanglements,  in  which  the 
interests  of  Germany  were  sacrificed  for  idk  glory.  Gieselvecht's 
history,  however,  appeared  when  the  new  German  empire  was 
in  the  making,  and  became  popular  owing  both  to  its  patriotic 
tone  and  its  intrinsic  merits.  In  1857  he  went  to  Kdnigsbcig  as 
professor  Mdinarius,  and  in  1862  succeeded  H.  von  Sybel  as 
professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Munich.  The  Bavarian 
government  honoured  him  in  various  ways,  and  he  died  at  Munich 
on  the  1 7th  of  December  1889.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Giesebrecht  published  a  good  monograph  on  Arnold 
of  Brescia  (Munich,  1873),  a  collection  of  essays  under  the  title 
Dculxke  Redeu  (Munich,  1871),  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  group  of  schdars  who  took  over  the  directi<m  of  the 
MoHummla  GermanuM  historicc  m  1875.  In  1895  B.  von 
Simson  added  a  sixth  volume  to  the  CtsckickU  der  deuUcken 
KaiaeneU,  thus  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.  in  1 190. 

See  S.  Riezlcr,  CedddUmisrede  a^  Wilkdm  mm  CieUbnckt  (M  unlch, 
1891):  and  Lord  Acton  in  the  English  Historical  Raiew,  vol.  v. 
(London,  1890}. 

OIBSBLBR.  JOHANN  RARI«  LUDWIQ  (1792-1854),  German 
writer  on  church  history,  was  bora  on  the  3id  of  Mardi  1 792  at 
Petershagen,  near  Minden,  where  his  father,  Georg  Cbristof 
Friedrich,  was  preacher.  In  his  tenth  year  he  entered  the 
orphanage  atHalle,  whence  he  duly  passed  to  the  university, 
his  studies  being  interrupted,  however,  from  October  2813  till 
the  peace  of  1815  by  a  period  of  military  service,  during  which 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  of  chasseurs.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  (18x5)  he  returned  to  Halle,  and,  having 
in  1817  taken  his  degree  in  philosophy,  he  in  the  same  year 
became  assistant  head  master  {Cowector)  in  the  Minden  gym- 
nasium, and  in  181S  was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Cleves.  Here  he  published  his  earliest  work  (Historisch- 
kritiscker  Versuck  Uber  die  EtUsUkung  u.  die  Jriikeslen  SckicksaU 
der  sckriJUicken  Evangelien),  a  treatise  which  had  considerable 
influence  on  subsequent  investigations  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
gospels.  In  1 8 19  Gicsclcr  was  appointed  a  professor  ordinarius 
in  theology  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Bonn,  wjicre, 
besides  lecturing  on  church  history,  he  made  important  con* 
tributions  to  the  literature  of  that  subject  in  Ernst  Rosenmullcr*s 
RePertoriutHt  K.  F.  Staudlin  and  H.  G.  Tschimer's  Arckiv, 
and  in  various  university  "  programs."  The  first  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  well-known  Ckurck  History  appeared  in  1824. 
In  X63X  he  accepted  a  call  to  G5ttingen  as  successor  to  J.  G. 
Planck.  He  lectured  on  church  history,  the  history  of  dogma,  and 
dogmatic  theology.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  a  Consistorial- 
raik,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Guelphic 
order.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1854.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  Kirckengesckickle^  embracing  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  i8i4»  were  published  posthumously  in  1855  by  £.  R. 
Redepenning  (1810-1883);  and  they  were  followed  in  1856  by 
a  DogtiUMgesckickU,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Ckurck  History.  Among  church  historians 
Gieseler  continues  to  hold  a  high  place.  Less  vivid  and  pictur- 
esque in  style  than  Karl  Hase,  conspicuously  deficient  in 
Neander's  deep  and  sympathetic  Insight  into  the  more  spiritual 
forces  by  which  church  life  is  pervaded,  he  exceb  these  and  all 
other  contemporaries  in  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
tion. His  Lekrbuck  der  KirchengBsckickte,  with  its  copk>us 
references  to  original  authorities,  is  of  great  value  to  the  student: 
"  Gieseler  wishMi  that  each  age  shoukl  speak  for  itself,  since 
only  by  this  means  can  the  pcooliarity  of  its  Ideas  be  fully 
appreciated  "  (Otto  Pffeidcrer,  I^adopment  of  Tkiology,  p.  284). 
The  work,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions  ih  Germany, 
has  partially  appeared  also  in  two  English  translations.    That 
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published  in  New  York  {Texi  Book  of  BccUsiastkal  History, 
5  vols.)  brings  the  work  down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  while 
that  published  in  "  Clark's  Theological  Library  "  (Compendium 
of  Ecclesiastical  History^  Edinburgh,  5  vols.)  closes  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation.  Giesdcr  was  not  only  a  devoted 
student  but  also  an  energetic  man  of  business.  He  frequently 
held  the  office  of  pro-rector  of  the  university,  and  did  much 
useful  work  as  a  member  of  several  of  its  committees. 

GIESSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Hesse,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wieseck 
with  the  Lahn,  41  m.  N.N.W.  of  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the 
railway  to  Cassel,  and  at  the  junction  of  important  lines  to 
Cologne  and  Coblenz.  Pop.  (1885)  18,836;  (1905)  39,149.  In 
the  oki  part  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular. 
Besides  the  university,  the  principal  buildings  are  the  Stadt- 
kirche,  the  provincial  government  offices,  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  old  castle  dating  from  the  12th  century,  the  arsenal  (now 
barmcks)  and  the  town-hall  (containing  an  historical  collection). 
The  university,  foxmded  in  1607  by  Louis  V  ,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
has  a  Urge  and  valuable  library, a  botanic  garden,  an  observatory, 
medical  schools,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  chemical 
laboratory  which  was  directed  by  Justus  von  Liebig,  professor 
here  from  1824  to  1852,  and  an  agricultural  college.  The 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth 
of  various  kinds,  machines,  leather,  candles,  tobacco  and  beer. 

Giessen,the  name  of  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  streams 
which  pour  (xiessen)  their  waters  here  into  the  Lakn,  was  formed 
in  the  X2th  century  out  of  the  villages  Sdters,  Aster  and 
Kroppach,  for  whose  protection  Count  William  of  Gleiberg  built 
the  castle  of  Giessen.  Through  marriage  the  town  came,  in  1 203, 
into  the  possession  of  the  count  palatine;  Rud<dph  of  Tubingen, 
who  sold  it  in  1265  to  the  landgrave  Henry  of  Hease.  It  was 
surrounded  with  fortifications  in  1530,  which  were  demolished 
in  1547,  but  rebuilt  in  1560.  In  1805  they  were  finally  pulled 
down,  and  their  site  converted  into  promenades. 

See  O.  Buchner,  FHhrer  fUr  Giessen  und  ias  Lakntal  (1891);  and 
Aus  Giesaens  Vergangenheit  (1885). 

QIFFARD,  GODFREY  (c.  x  335-1302),  chancellor  of  England 
and  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  Giffard  of  Boyton, 
Wiltshire.  Having  entered  the  church  he  speedily  obtained 
valuable  preferments  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Waiter,  who'  became  chancellor  of  England  in  1265.  In  1266 
Godfrey  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  succeeding  Walter 
as  chancellor  of  England  when,  in  the  same  year,  the  latter  was 
made  archbishop  of  York.  In  1268  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Worcester,  resigning  the  chancellorship  shortly  afterwards; 
and  both  before  and  after  1279,  when  he  inKerited  the  valuable 
property  0/  his  brother  the  archbishop,  he  was  employed  on 
public  business  by  Edward  I.  His  main  energies,  however, 
were  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  his  see.  He  had  one  long  dispute 
with  the  monks  of  Worcester,  another  with  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  was  vigilant  in  guarding  his  material  interests. 
The  bishop  died  on  the  26th  of  January  1302,  and  was  buried 
in  his  cathedral.  Giffard,  although  inclined  to  nepotism,  was 
a  benefactor  to  his  cathedral,  and  completed  and  fortified  the 
episcopal  castle  at  Hartlebury. 

Sec  W.  Thomas,  Survey  of  Worcester  Cathedral;  Episcopal  Renslers ; 
Rttister  of  Bishop  Godfrey  Giffard,  edited  by  J.  W.  Willis-Bund 
(Oxford,  1898-1899):  and  the  AnnaU  of  Worcester  in  the  AnKoles 
monastici,  vol.  iv.,  edited  by  H.  R.  Luard  (London,  1869). 

GIFFARD,  WALTER  (d.  1279),  chancellor  of  England  and. 
archbishop  of  Yoik,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  Giffard  of  Boyton, 
Wiltshire,  and  after  serving  as  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Wdls, 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  May  1 264.  In  August 
1265  Henry  III.  appointed  him  chancellor  of  England,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  arbitrators  who  drew  up  the  dictum  de  Keniiworth 
in  1266.  Later  in  this  year  FOpe  Clement  IV.  named  him  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  having  resigned  the  chancelk>rship  he  was 
an  able  and  diligent  ruler  of  his  see,  although  in  spite  of  bis 
great  wealth  he  was  frequently  in  pccimiaiy  difficultica.    When 


Henry  III.  died  in  November  1272  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury was  vacant,  and  consequently  the  great  seal  was  delivered 
to  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  three  regents 
who  successfully  governed  the  kingdom  until  the  return  of 
Edward  I.  in  August  1 274*  Having  again  acted  in  this  capacity 
during  the  king's  absence  in  1275,  Giffard  died  in  April  1279, 
and  was  buried  in.  his  cathedraL 

See  FasH  Eboracenses,  edited  by  J.  Raine  (London.  1 863).  Gtffaid's 
Register  from  ia66  to  1279  has  been  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  by 
W.  Brown. 

GIFFARD,  WILUAH  (d.  1129),  bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
chancellor  of  William  II.  and  received  his  see,  in  succession  to 
Bishop  Walkelin,  from  Henry  I.  (i  too).  He  was  oneof  the  bishops 
elect  whom  Anselm  refused  to  consecrate  (iioi)  as  having  been 
nominated  and  invested  by  the  by  power.  During  the  investi- 
tures dispute  Giffard  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Ansebn,  and 
drew  upon  himself  a  sentence  of  banishment  through  declining 
to  accept  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  York  (i  103).  He 
was,  however,  one  of  the  bishops  who  pressed  Anselm,  in  x  106, 
to  give  way  to  the  king.  He  was  consecrated  after  the  settle- 
ment of  1 107.  He  became  a  close  friend  of  Anselm,  aided  the 
first  Cistercians  to  settle  in  England,  and  restored  Winc^ter 
cathedral  with  great  magnificence. 

See  Eadroer,  Historia  mooorum,  edited  by  M.  Rule  (London, 
1884):  and  S.  H.  Caas,  Bishops  ^  Winchester  (London,  1827). 

GIFFBH.  SIR  ROBERT  (1837-19x0),  British  statistician  and 
economist,  was  born  at  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire.  He  entered 
a  solicitor's  office  in  Glasgow,  and  while  in  that  city  attended 
courses  at  the  university.  He  drifted  into  journalism,  and  after 
woridng  for  the  SHrlint  Journal  he  went  to  London  in  1862  and 
joined  thestaff  of  the  Globe.  He  alsoassistcd  Mr  John  (afterwards 
Lord)  Morley,  when  the  latter  edited  the  Fortnightly  Renew. 
In  t868  he  became  Walter  Bagehot's  assistant-editor  on  the 
Economist;  and  his  services  were  also  secured  in  1873  as  city- 
editor  of  the  DaUy  News,  and  later  of  The  Times.  His  high 
reputation  as  a  financial  journalist  and  statistician,  gained  in 
these  years,  led  to  his  appointment  in  1876  as  head  of  the 
statistical  department  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  subsequently 
he  became  assistant  secretary  (1882)  and  finally  controller- 
general  (1892),  retiring  in  X897.  In  connexion  with  his  position 
as  chief  statistical  adviser  to  the  government,  he  was  consti^tty 
employed  in  drawing  up  reports,  giving  evidence  before  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  and  acting  as  a  government  auditor,  besides 
publishing  a  number  olf  important  'essays  on  financial  subjects. 
His  principal  puUications  were  Essays  on  Finance  (1879  and 
X884),  The  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  (1884),  The  Growth 
of  Capital  (1890),  The  Case  against  Bimetallism  (1892),  and 
Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies  (1904).  He  was  president  of  the 
Statistical  Society  (1882-1884);  and  after  being  made  a  C.B. 
in  X89X  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1895.  In  1892  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sir  Robert  Giffcn  continued  in 
later  yeafs  to  Uke  a  leading  part  in  all  public  controversies 
connected  with  finance  and  taxation,  and  his  high  authority 
and  practical  experience  were  universally  recognized.  He  died 
somewhat  suddenly  in  Scotland  on  the  xath  of  April  1910. 

GIFFORD,  ROBERT  SWAIN  (1840-1905).  American  marine 
and  landscape  painter,  was  bom  on  Nausbon  Island,  Massa- 
chnsetts,.on  the  23rd  of  December  1840.  He  studied  art  with 
the  Dutch  marine  painter  Albert  van  Beest,  who  had  a  studio 
in  New  Bedford,  and  in  1864  he  opened  a  studio  for  himself  in 
Boston,  subsequently  settling  in  New  York,  where  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1867  and  an 
academician  in  1878.  He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Water  Odor  Society  and  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  From  1878  until  1896  he  was  teacher  of  painting 
and .  chief  master  of  the  Woman's  Art  School  of  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  and  from  X896  until  his  death  he  was  director. 
Gifford  painted  longshore'  views,  sand  dunes  and  landscapes 
generally,  with  charm  and  poetry.  Hewasanetcherof  conkider- 
able  repatatnn,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Etchers, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  oi 
London.    He  died  In  New  York  on  the  13th  oi  Janiiaiy  1905. 
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OIPFORa  SAXDfORO  BOBIHSOM  (1833-1880),  American 
landscape  pailnter,  was  born  at  Greenfield,  New  York,  on  the  xoth 
of  July  1823.  He  studied  (1842-184$)  at  Brown  University,  then 
went  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  art  schools  oC  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  of  which  organization  he  was  elected  an 
associate  in  1851,  and  an  academician  in  1854.  Subsequently 
he  studied  in  Paris  and  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Hudson  River  school  group,  though  it  was  at  Lake  George 
that  he  found  most  of  his  themes.  In  his  day  he  oijoyed  an 
enormous  popularity,  and  his  canvases  are  in  many  well-known 
American  collections.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  agth  of 
August  1880. 

OIFFORD,  WIUIAH  (1756-1826),  English  publicist  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Ashburton,  Devon,  in  April  1756.  His 
father  was  a  glazier  of  indifferent  character,  and  before  he 
was  thirteen  William  had  lost  both  parents.  The  business  was 
seized  by  his  godfather,  on  whom  William  and  his  brother,  a 
child  of  two,  became  enttrdy  dependent.  For  about  three 
months  William  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  free  school  of  the 
town.  He  was  then  put  to  follow  the  plough,  but  after  a  day's 
trial  he  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  was  sent  to  sea  with  the 
Brixhvjn  fishermen.  After  a  year  at  sea  his  godfather,  driven 
by  the  opinion  of  the  townsfolk,  put  the  boy  to  school  once  more. 
He  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  mathematics,  and  began 
to  assist  the  master.  In  x  77  2  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  when  he  wished  to  pursue  his  mathematical  studies,  he  was 
obliged  to  work  his  problems  ^ith  an  awl  on  beaten  leather. 
By  the  kindness  of  an  Ashburton  surgeon,  William  Cooksley, 
a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable  him  to  return  to  school. 
Ultimately  he  proceeded  in  his  twenty-third  year  to  Oxford, 
where  be  was  appointed  a  Bible  clerk  in  Exeter  College.  Leaving 
the  university  shortly  after  graduation  in  x  782,  he  found  a  generous 
patron  U  the  first  Earl  Gxosvenor,  who  undertook  to  provide 
for  him,  and  sent  him  on  two  prolonged  continental  touts  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  his  son,  Lord  Belgrave..  Settling  in  London, 
Glfford  published  in  1794  his  first  work,  a  clever  satirical  piece, 
after  Persius,  entitled  the  Banad^  aimed  at  a  coterie  of  second' 
rate  writers  at  Florence,  then  popularly  known  as  the  Delia 
Cniscans,  of  which  Mrs  Piozzi  was  the  leader.  A  second  satire 
of  a  similar  description,  the  Maeviad,  directed  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  drama,  appeared  in  X795.  About  this  time  Gifford 
became  acquainted  with  Canning,  with  whose  help  he  in  August 
1797  origihated  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Conservative  politics 
entitled  the  AtUi-Jac^bin,  which,  howf^rer,  in  the  following 
year  ceased  to  be  published.  An  English  version  of  Juvenal, 
on  which  be  had  been  for  many  years  engaged,  appear«l  in  1802; 
to  this  an  autobiographical  notice  of  the  translator,  reproduced 
ia  Nichol's  lUuOralioHs  of  Litarature,  was  prefixed.  Two  years 
afterwards  Gifford  published  an  annotated  edition  of  the  plays 
of  Massanger;  and  in  1809,  when  the  Quarlerly  Review  was 
ivojected,  be  was  made  editor.  The  success  which  attended  the 
Quarterly  from  the  outset  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
ability  and  tact  with  which  Gifford  discharged  hb  editorial 
duties.  He  took,  however,  considerable  liberties  with  the 
articles  he  inserted,  and  Southey,  who  was  one  of  his  regular 
contributors,  said  that  Gifford  looked  on  authors  as  Izaak 
Walton  did  on  worms.  His  bitter  oppontion  to  Radicals  and 
hb  onslaughts  on  new  writers,  con^icuous  among  which  was 
the  article  on  KeaU's  Endymion,  called  forth  Hazlitt's  Letter 
te  W.  Gifford  in  X819.  His  connexion  with  the  Renew  continued 
until  within  about  two  years  of  his  death,  which  took  i^ace  in 
London  on  the  31st  of  December  1826.  Besides  numerous 
contributioA  to  the  Quarterly  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life^  he  wrote  a  metiical  translation  of  Persius,  which  appeared 
ia  182X.  Gifford  also  edited  the  dramas  o^  Ben  Jonson  in  x8i6, 
and  his  edition  of  Ford  appeared  posthumously  in  1827.  His 
notes  on  Shirley  were  incorporated  in  Dyce*s  edition  in  1833. 
His  political  services  were  acknowledged  by  the  appointments 
of  commissioner  of  the  lottery  and  paymaster  of  the  gentle- 
nuu  pensioners.  He  left  a  considerable  fortune,  the  bulk 
of  whJkJi  went  to  the  son  of  his  fint  benefactor,  William 
Cooksley. 


GIFT  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Ger.  dU  Gift,  gift,  dot 
Gift,  poison,  formed  from  the  Teut.  stem  gab-,  to  give,  cf.  Dutch 
geven,  Ger.  geben;  in  O.  Eng.  the  word  appears  with  initial  y, 
the  guttural  of  Uter  English  is  due  to  Scandinavian  influence),  a 
general  English  term  for  a  present  or  thing  bestowed,  i^  an 
alienation  of  property  otherwise  than  for  a  legal  consideration, 
although  in  law  it  is  often  used  to  signify  alienation  with  or 
without  consideration.  By  analogy  the  terms  "gift"  and 
"  gifted  "  are  also  used  to  signify  the  natural  endowment  of 
some  special  ability,  or  a  miraculous  power,  in  a  person,  as  being 
not  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  legal  effect  of  a  gratuit- 
ous gift  only  need  be  considered  here.  Formeriy  in  English 
law  property  in  land  could  be  conveyed  by  one  person  to  another 
by  a  verbal  gift  of  the  estate  accompanied  by  delivery  of  posses- 
sion. The  Statute  of  Frauds  required  all  such  conveyances  to 
be  in  writing,  and  a  Uter  statute  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  xo6)  reqmrea 
them  to  be  by  deed.  Personal  property  may  be  effeaually 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  a  simple  verbal  gift 
accompanied  by  delivery.  If  A  delivers  a  chattel  to  B,  saying 
or  signifying  that  he  does  so  by  way  of  gift,  the  property  passes, 
and  the  chattel  belongs  to  B.  But  unless  the  actual  thing  is 
bodily  handed  over  to  the  donee,  the  mere  verbal  expression  ot 
the  donor's  desire  or  intention  has  no  legal  effect  whatever. 
The  persons  are  in  the  position  of  parties  to  an  agreement  which 
is  void  as  being  without  consideration.  When  the  nature  of 
the  thing  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  bodily  handed  over,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  put  the  donee  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  him 
to  deal  with  it  as  the  ownor.  For  example,  when  goods  are  in  a 
warehouse,  the  delivery  of  the  key  will  make  a  verbal  gift  of 
them  effectual;  but  it  seems  that  part  delivery  of  goods  which 
are  capid>le  of  actual  delivery  will  not  validate  a  verbal  gift  of 
the  part  undelivered.  So  when  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
warehouseman,  the  handing  over  of  a  delivery  order  might,  by 
special  custom  (but  not  otherwise,  it  appears),  be  sufficient  to 
pass  the  property  in  the  goods,  although  dcUvery  of  a  bill  of 
lading  for  goods  at  sea  is  equivalent  to  an  actual  delivery  of  the 
goods  themselves. 

6IFU  (IsfAlzuui),  a  city  of  Japan,  capital  of  the  ken  (govern- 
ment) of  Central  Nippon,  which  comprises  the  two  provinces 
of  Mino  and  Hida.  Pop.  about  41 ,000.  It  lies  E.  by  N.  of  Lake 
Biwa,  on  the  Central  railway,  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  Kiso, 
which  flows  to  the  Bay  of  Miya  Uro.  Manufactures  of  silk  and 
paper  goods  are  carried  on.  The  ken  has  an  area  of  about 
4000  sq.  m.  and  is  thickly  peopled,  the  population  exceeding 
1 ,000,000.    The  whole  district  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 

010,  apparently  an  onomatopoeic  word  for  any  li^t  whirling 
object,  and  so  used  of  a  top,  as  in  Shakespeare's  Lau*s  Labour's 
Lostf  v.  t.  70  ('*  Goe  whip  thy  gigge  "),  or  of  a  revolving  lure 
made  of  feathers  for  snaring  birds.  The  word  is  now  chiefly 
used  of  a  li^t  two-wheeled  cart  or  carriage  for  one  horse,  and 
of  a  narrow,  light,  ship's  boat  for  oars  or  sails,  and  also  of  a 
clinker-built  rowing-boat  used  for  rowing  on  the  Thames. 
"  Gig  "  is  further  applied,  in  mining,  to  a  wooden  chamber  or 
box  divided  in  the  centre  and  used  to  draw  miners  up  and  down 
a  pit  or  shaft,  and  to  a  textile  machine,  the  "gig-mill"  or 
"  PSSii^S  machine,"  M^ch  raises  the  nap  on  cloth  by  means 
of  teazels.  A  "  gig  "  or  "  fish-gig  "  (properly  "  fiz-gig,"  possibly 
an  adaptation  of  Span,  fisga,  harpoon)  is  an  instrument 
used  for  spearing  fish. 

6I0LI0  (anc.  IgUium),  an  island  of  Italy,  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Grosseto,  11  m.  to  the  W.  of  Monte 
Argentario,  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast.  It  measures  about 
5  m.  by  3  and  its  highest  point  is  1634  ft.  above  tea-level.  Pop. 
(1901)  3062.  It  is  partly  composed  of  granite,  which  was 
quarried  here  by  the  Romans,  and  is  still  used;  the  island  is 
fertile,  and  produces  wine  and  fruit,  the  cultivation  of  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  forests  of  which  RutlHus  spoke  {Itin.  i. 
325,  "  eminus  Igilii  silvosa  cacumina  miror  ").  Julius  Caesar 
mentions  its  sailors  in  the  fleet  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  In 
Rutilius's  time  it  served  as  a  place  of  Tefuge  from  the  barbarian 
invaders.  Charlemagne  gave  it  to  the  abbey  of  Tre  Fontane  at 
Rome.    In  the  14th  century  it  belonged  to  Pba,  then  to  Floience, 


GIJON— GILBART 


then,  after  being  seized  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  ceded  to 
Antonio  Piccolomini,  nephew  of  Pius  II.  In  1558  it  was 
sold  to  the  wife  of  Cosimo  I.  of  Florence. 

See^Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator,  Di€  Insel  Giglio  (Prague,  1900). 

OUON,  a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo; 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  at  the  terminus  of  railways  from 
Avil£s,  Oviedo  and  Langreo.  Pop.  (1900)  47,544.  The  older 
parts  of  Gij6n,  which  are  partly  enclosed  by  ancient  walls, 
occupy  the  upper  slopes  of  a  peninsular  headland,  Santa  Catalina 
Point;  while  its  more  modern  suburbs  extend  along  the  shore 
to  Cape  Torres,  on  the  west,  and  Cape  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  east. 
These  suburbs  contain  the  town-hall,  theatre,  markets,  and  a 
bull-ring  with  seats  for  1 2,000  spectators.  Few  of  the  buildings 
of  Gij6n  are  noteworthy  for  any  architectural  merit  ,^  except 
perhaps  the  isth-century  parish  church  of  San  Pedro,  which 
has  a  triple  row  of  aisles  on  each  side,  the  palace  of  the  mar- 
quesses of  Revillajigcdo  (or  Revilla  Gigedo),  and  the  Asturian 
Institute  or  Jovellanos  Institute.  The  last  named  has  a  very 
fine  collection  of  drawings  by  Spanish  and  other  artists,  a  good 
library  and  classes  for  instruction  in  seamanship,  mathematics 
and  languages.  It  was  founded  in  1797  by  the  poet  and  states* 
man  Gaspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos  (i744'x8xi).  Jovellanos, 
a  native  of  Gij6n,  is  buried  in  San  Pedro. 

The  Bay  of  Gij6n  is  the  most  important  roadstead  on  the 
Spanish  coast  between  Ferrol  and  Santander.  Its  first  quay 
was  constructed  by  means  of  a  grant  from  Charles  V.  in  155a- 
1554;  and  its  arsenal,  added  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  (1556- 
1598),  was  used  in  1588  as  a  repairing  station  for  the  surviving 
•hips  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  A  new  quay  was  built  in 
1766-1768,  and  extended  in  1859;  the  harbour  was  further 
unproved  in  1864,  and  after  1892,  when  the  Musel  harbour  of 
refuge  was  created  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  establishment  of  railway  communication  in  1884  which 
brought  the  town  its  modem  prosperity,  by  rendering  it  tht  chief 
port  of  shipment  for  the  products  of  Langreo  and  other  mining 
centres  in  Oviedo.  A  rapid  commercial  development  followed. 
Besides  large  tobacco,  glass  and  porcelain  factories,  Oij6n 
possesses  iron  foundries  and  petroleum  refineries;  while  its, 
minor  iiKlustries  include  fisheries,  and  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
served foods,  soap,  chocolate,  candles  and  liqueurs.  In  1903 
the  harbour  accommodated  2189  vessels  of  358,375  tons.  Ia 
the  same  year  the  imports,  consbting  chiefly  of  machinery,  iron, 
wood  and  food-stuffs,  were  valued  at  £660,889;  while  the 
exports,  comprising  zinc,  copper,  iron  and  other  minerals,  with 
fish,  nuts  and  farm  produce,  were  valued  at  £100,941. 

Gij6n  is  usually  identified  with  the  Gigia  of  the  Romans,  which, 
however,  occupied  the  site  of  the  adjoining  suburb  of  Cima 
de  Villa.  £ariy  in  the  8th  century  Gij6n  was  captured  and 
strengthened  by  the  Moors,  who  used  the  stones  of  the  Roman 
city  for  their  fortificati<»s,  but  were  expelled  by  King  Pclayo 
(720-737).  In  844  Gij6n  successfully  resisted  a  Norman  raid;  in 
Z395  it  was  burned  down;  but  thenceforward  it  gradually  ns^ 
to  commercial  importance. 

OiL&N  (Ghilan,  Guilan),  one  of  the  three  small  but  important 
Caspian  provinces  of  Persia,  lying  along  the  south-western  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  between  48*  50'  and  50**  30'  £.  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  15  to  50  m.  It  has  an  area  of  about  5000 
sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  about  250,000.  It  is  separated  from 
Russia  by  the  little  river  Astara,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian, 
and  bounded  W.  by  AzerbAIjin,  S.  by  Kazvin  and  £.  by  Mazan- 
daran.  The  greater  portion  of  the  province  is  a  lowland  region 
extending  inland  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Elburz  range  and,  though  the  Scfid  Rod  (White  river),  which  ia 
called  Kizil  Uzain  in  its  upper  course  and  has  its  principal 
sources  in  the  hilb  of  Persian  Kurdistan,  is  the  only  river  oi  any 
size,  the  province  is  abundantly  watered  by  many  streams 
and  aa  exceptionally  great  rainfall  (in  some  years  50  in.). 

The  vegetation  is  very  much  like  that  of  southern  Europe, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  humidity  and  the  mild  climate 
almost  tropically  luxuriant,  aiui  the  forests  from  the  shore  of 
the  sea  up  to  an  altitude  of  neariy  5000  ft.  on  the  mountain 
the  tea  are  as  dense  as  an  Indian  juagle.    Tbo 


prevailing  types  of  trees  are  the  oak,  maple,  hornbeam,  beech, 
ash  and  elm.  The  box  tree  comes  to  rare  perfection,  but  in 
consequence  of  indiscriminate  cutting  for  export  during  many 
years,  is  now  becoming  scarce.  Of  fruit  trees  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  medlar,  pomegranate,  fig,  quince,  as  well  as  two 
kinds  of  vine,  grow  wild;  oranges,  sweet  and  bitter,  and  other 
Aurantiaceae  thrive  well  in  gardens  and  plantations.  The  fauna 
also  is  well  represented,  but  tigers  which  once  were  frequently 
seen  are  now  very  scarce;  panther,  hyena,  jackal,  wild  boar, 
deer  (Cfrvus  moral)  are  common;  pheasant,  woodcock,  ducks, 
teal,  geese  and  various  waterfowl  abound;  the  fisheries  are  very 
productive  and  are  leased  to  a  Russian  firm.  The  ordinary 
cattle  of  the  province  is  the  small  humped  kind,  Bm  indicus, 
and  forms  an  article  of  export  to  Russia,  the  humps,  smoked, 
being  much  in  demand  as  a  delicacy.  Rice  of  a  kind  xiot  much 
appreciated  in  Persia,  but  much  esteemed  in  Gdin  and  Russia, 
is  largely  cultivated  and  a  quantity  valued  at  about  £120,000 
was  exported  to  Russia  during  1904-1905.  Tea  plantations, 
with  seeds  and  plants  from  Assam,  Ceylon  and  the  Himalayas, 
were  started  in  the  early  part  of  1900  on  the  slopes  <rf  the  hiUs 
south  of  Resht  at  an  altitude  of  about  xooo  ft.  llie  results  were 
excellent  and  very  good  tea  was  produced  in  1904  and  1905, 
but  the  Persian  government  gave  no  support  and  the  enterprise 
was  neglected.  The  olive  thrives  well  at  Rfidbir  and  Manjfl 
in  the  Sefid  Rfid  valley  and  the  oil  extracted  from  it  by  a  Pro- 
vencal for  some  years  until  1896,  when  he  was  murdered,  was  of 
very  good  quality  and  found  a  ready  market  at  Baku.  Since 
then  the  oil  has  been,  as  before,  only  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  Tobacco  from  Turkish  seed,  cultivated  since  1875,  grows 
well,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  exported.  The  most 
valuable  produce  of  the  province  is  silk.  In  1866  it  was  vaiucd 
At  £743,000  and  about  two-thirds  of  it  was  exported.  The  silk- 
worm disease  appeared  in  1864  and  the  crops  decreased  in  con- 
sequence until  1893  when  the  value  of  the  silk  exported  was  no 
more  than  £6500.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  improve* 
ment,  and  in  1905-1906  the  value  of  the  produce  was  estimated 
at  £300,000  and  that  of  the  quantity  exported  at  £200,000. 
The  eggs  of  the  silk-worms,  formerly  obtained  from  Japan,  are 
now  imported  principally  from  Brusa  by  Greeks  under  French 
protection  and  from  France. 

There  is  only  one  good  road  in  the  province,  that  from  Enzeli 
to  Kazvin  by  way  of  Rcsht;  in  other  parts  communication  is 
by  narrow  and  frequently  impassable  lanes  through  the  thick 
forest,  or  by  intricate  ^thways  through  the  dense  undergrowth. 

The  province  is  divided  into  the  following  administrative 
districu;  Rcsht  (with  the  capital  and  its  immediate  neigUMur- 
hood),  Fumen  (with  Tulam  and  Mcsula,  where  are  iron  mines), 
Gesker,  Talish  (with  Sharidarman,  Kcrganrud,  Asalim,  Gil- 
Dulab,  Talish-Dulab),  Enzeli  (the  port  of  Resht),  Sheft,  Manjfl 
(with  Rahmetabad  and  Amarlu),  Lahijan  (with  Langanid, 
Rfidsar  and  Ranehkuh),  Dilman  and  Lasbtnisha.  The  revenue 
derived  from  taxes  and  customs  is  about  £80,000.  The  crown 
lands  have  been  mudi  neglected  and  the  revenue  from  them 
amounts  to  hardly  £3000  per  aimum.-  The  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  from  and  into  GlUn,  much  of  them  in  transit,  is 
dose  upon  £2/900,000. 

Gll&n  was  an  independent  khanate  until  1567  when  Khan 
Ahmed,  the  last  of  the  Kargia  dynasty,  which  had  reigned 
205  years,  was  deposed  by  Tahmasp  I.,  the  second  Safawid  shah 
of  Persia  (1524-X576).  It  was  occupied  by  a  Russian  force  in 
the  early  part  of  1723;  and  Tahmasp  III.,  the  tenth  Safawid  shah 
(1722-1731),  then  without  a  throne  and  his  country  occupied 
by  the  Afghans,  ceded  it,  together  with  Mazandaran  and  Astara- 
bad,  to  Peter  the  Great  by  a  treaty  of  the  X2th  of  September  of 
the  same  year.  Russian  troops  remained  in  Gllla  until  1734, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  GiUn  from  the  modem  Persian 
word  gil  meaning  mud  (hence  "  land  of  mud  ")  is  incorrect 
It  probably  means  "  land  of  the  GU,"  ftn  ancient  tribe  which 
classical  writers  mention  as  the  Gclae.  (A.  H.*S.) 

QILBART,  JAMES  WILUAM  (1794-1863),  EngUsh  writer  on 
banking,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  ^xst  of  March  x  724*    From 


GILBERT,  ALFRED— GILBERT,  SIR  H. 


iSij'to  1815  he  was  derk  in  a  Londoii  bank.  After  a  two  yean' 
Rfldence  in  Biradnghani,  he  was  appmnted  manager  ei  the 
Kilkenny  branch  of  the  Ptovindal  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  in  1829 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Waterford  branch.  In  1834  he  became 
manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank ;  and  he  did  mudi 
to  develop  the  system  of  joint-stock  banking.  On  note  than 
one  occasion  he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  joint-stock 
baidLs  by  his  evidence  before  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and,  on  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  in  1844, 
he  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  granting  to  joint^tock 
bai^  the  power  of  suing  by  their  public  officer,  and  also  the 
light  of  accepting  bills  at  less  than  six  months'  date.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  8th  of  August  1863.    The  Gilbart  Icauxes  on  banking  at 

King's  CoUefse  are  called  after  him. 

The  following  are  his  principal  wocks  on  banking,  moat  of  which 
have  passed  throogh  more  than  one  edition:  Practical  Treatist  on 


BoHktng  (1837):  The  History  and  PnncitUs  of  Banking  (1834); 
The  History  ej  Banking  in  America  (1837) ;  Le^ures  on  tkt  History 
and  Pri$ictfUs  of  Anettni  Comnuru  (IB47):  Logic  for  tht  Million 


(1851):  and  Logic  of  Banking  (1837). 

OILBBRT,  ALFRED  (1854-  ),  British  inalptor  and 
gQkbmith,  bom  in  London,  was  the  son  of  Alfred  Gilbert, 
musician.  He  recdved  his  education  mainly  in  Paris  (ficole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  under  Cavelier),  mnd  studied  in  Rome  and 
Florence  where  the  significance  of  the  Renaissance  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  him  and  his  ait.  He  also  worked  in 
the  studio  of  Sir  J.  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A.  His  first  work  of 
importance  was  the  charming  group  oi  the  "  Mother  and  Child," 
then  "  The  Kiss  of  Victory,"  followed  by  "  Peiscus  Arming  " 
(1883),  produced  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Florentine 
masterpieces  he  had  studied.  Its  suneas  was  great,  and  Lord 
Leighton  fovthwith  commisdon«d  **  Icarus,"  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1884,  along  with  a  remarkable 
"  Study  of  a  Head,"  and  was  received  with  general  applause. 
Then  followed  "  The  Enchanted  Chair/'  which,  along  with  many 
other  works  deemed  by  the  artist  incomplete  or  unworthy  of 
his  powers,  was  ultimatdy  broken  by  the  sculptor's  own  hand. 
The  next  year  Mr  Gilbert  was  occnpied  with  the  Shaftesbury 
Memorial  Fountain,  in  Piccadilly,  London,  a  work  of  great 
originality  and  beauty,  yet  shorn  of  some  of  the  intended  effect 
throuj^  restrictions  put  upon  the  artist.  In  1888  was  produced 
the  statue  of  H.M.  Queen  Victoria,  set  up  at  Winchester,  in  its 
main  design  and  in  the  details  of  its  ornamentation  the  most 
remarkable  work  of  its  kind  produced  in  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  in  any  other  country  in  modem  times. 
Other  statues  of  great  beauty,  at  once  novd  in  treatment  and 
fine  in  design,  are  those  set  up  to  Lord  Reay  in  Bombay,  and 
John  Howard  at  Bedford  (1898),  the  highly  original  pedestal 
kA  which  did  much  to  direct  into  a  better  channel  what  are 
apt  to  be  the  eccentricities  of  what  is  called  the  "New  Art" 
Scho(4.  The  sculptor  rose  to  the  full  height  of  his  powers  in  hb 
"  Memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,"  and  his  fast  developing 
fancy  and  imagination,  which  are  the  main  characteristics  of  all 
his  work,  are  seen  in  bis  ''Memorial  Candelabrum  to  Lord  Arthur 
Russell "  and  "  Memorial  Font  to  the  son  of  the  4th  MaVquess  of 
Bath."  Gilbert's  sense  of  decoration  is  paramount  in  all  he  does, 
and  although  in  addition  to  the  work  klready  dted  he  pro- 
duced busts  of  extraordinary  excellence  of  Cyril  Flower,  John 
R.  Clayton  (smce  broken  up  by  the  artist — ^the  fate  of  much  of 
his  admirable  work),  G.  F.  Watts,  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Sir  George 
Birdwood,  Sir  Richard  Owen^  Sir  George  Grove  and  various 
othen,  it  is  on  his  goldsmithery  that  the  artist  would  rest  his 
reputation;  on  his  mayoral  chain  for  Preston»  the  epergne  for 
Queen  Victoria,  the  figurines  of  "  Victory  "  (a  statuette  d^gned 
for  the  orb  in  the  hand  of  the  Winchester  statue), "  St  Michad  " 
and  "St  George,"  as  well  as  smaller  objects  such  aa  seals,  keys 
Mid  the  like.  Mr  Gilbert  was  chosen  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1887,  full  member  in  189a  (resigned  1909),  and 
professor  of  sculpture  (afterwards  resigned)  in  r90o.  In  1889  he 
won  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition.  He 
was  cMated  a  member  of  the  Victorian  Order  in  1897.  (See 
SctTLmrnB.) 


SctTk«L^oandWorkofAlfreiGia)erKRJL,,M,V,O^DXX.,\M 
JoMpb  HattoQ  {Art  Journal  Office.  1903).  (M.  H.  S.) 

GILBERT,  ANN  (183X-X904),  American  actress,  was  bom  at 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  on  the  21st  of  October  xSax,  her  maiden 
name  being  Hartley.  At  fifteen  she  was  a  pupil  at  the 
ballet  school  connected  with  the  Haymarket  theatre,  (x>nducted 
by  Paul  Taglioni,  and  became  a  dancer  on  the  stage.  In  1846 
she  married  George  H.  Gilbert  (d.  x866),  a  performer  in  the 
company  of  which  she  was  a  member.  Together  they  filled 
many  engagements  in  English  theatres,  moving  to  America  in 
1849.  Mrs  Gilbert's  first  success  in  a  qieaking  part  was  in  1857 
as  Wichavenda  in  Brougham's  Pocahontas.  In  1869  she  joined 
Daly's  company,  playing  for  many  years  wives  to  James  Lewis's 
husbands,  and  old  women's  parts,  in  which  she  had  no  equal. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  held  a  unique  position  on  the  American  stage,  on 
account  of  the  admiration,  esteem  and  affection  which  she 
enjoyed  both  in  front  and  behind  the  footlights.  She  died  at 
Chicago  on  the  and  of  December  1904. 

See  Mrs  Gilbert* s  ^ge  Bominiscontes  (1901). 

GILBERT,  GROVE  KARL  (1843-  ),  American  geologist, 
was  bora  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  the  6th  of  May  1843.  In  i86q 
he  was  attached  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  and  in 
1879  he  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  being  engaged  on  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
Nevada,  Utah,  California  and  Arizona.  He  is  distinguished 
for  his  researches  on  mountain-structure  and  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  well  as  on  gladal  phenomena,  recent  earth  movements,  and 
on  topographic  features  generally.  His  report  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Henry  Mountains  (1877),  in  which  the  volcanic  stractuxe 
known  as  a  laccolite  was  first  described;  his  History  of  tka 
Niagara  Rioer  (1890)  and  Lake  BormevHU  (1891 — the  first  of 
the  Monographs  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey) 
are  specially  important.  He  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  medal 
by  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1900. 

GILBERT,  SIR  HUMPHREY  (c.  1539-1583),  English  soldier, 
navigator  and  pioneer  colonist  in  America,  was  the  second  son  of 
Otho  Gilbert,  of  Compton,  near  Dartmouth,  Devon,  and  step- 
brother of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford;  intended  for  the  law;  introduced  at  court  by  Raleigh's 
aunt,  Catherine  Ashley,  and  appointed  (July  1566)  captain  in 
the  army  of  Irdond  under  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  In  April  1566 
he  had  already  joined  with  Antony  Jenkinson  in  a  petition 
to  Elisabeth  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-East  Passage;  in 
November  following  he  presented  an  independent  petition  iat 
the  **  discovering  of  a  passage  by  the  north  to  go  to  Cataia."  In 
October  1569  he  became  governor  of  Mtmster;  on  the  xst  of 
January  1570  he  was  knighted;  in  1571  he  was  returned  M.P. 
for  Hymouth;  in  X573  he  campaigned  in  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain  without  much  success;  from  X573  to  X578  he 
lived  in  retirement  at  limehouse,  devoting  himself  especially 
to  the  advocacy  of  a  North- West  Passage  (his  famous  Discourse 
on  this  subject  was  published  in  X576).  Gilbert's  arguments, 
widely  drculated  even  before  1575,  were  apparently  of  weight 
in  promoting  the  Frobisher  enterprises  of  X576«xs78.  On  the 
xith  of  June  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  obtained  his  long-coveted 
charter  for  North-Westera  discovery  and  colonisation,  authoxia- 
ing  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  discbver,  occupy  and  posseaa 
such  remote  "heathen  lands  not  actually  possessed  of  any 
Christian  prince  or  pec^e,  as  should  seem  good  to  him  or  them." 
Disposing  not  only  of  his  patrimony  but  also  of  the  estates  in 
Kent  which  he  had  through  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Aucher 
of  OUerden,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  which  Idt  Dartmouth 
on  the  a3rd  of  September  X578,  and  returned  in  May  1579, 
having  accomplished  nothing.  In  1579  Gilbert  aided  the 
government  in  Ireland;  and  in  1583,  after  nsany  struggles^ 
illustrated  by  l^is  appeal  to  Walsingbam  on  the  xxth  of  Jidy 
158a,  for  the  payment  of  moneys  due  to  him  from  government, 
and  by  his  agreement  with  the  Southampton  venturecs^-he 
succeeded  in  equipping  another  fleet  for  "  Western  Planting." 
On  the  nth  of  June  1583,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  five 
ships  and  the  queen's  blessing;  on  the  13th  of  July  the  *'  Ark 
Raleigh,"  built  and  manned  at  his  brother's  expen|e<  deaertcd 
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'the  fleet;  on  the  30th  of  July  he  was  off  the  north  coast  of 
Newfoundland;  on  the  3rd  of  August  he  arrived  off  the  present 
St  John's,  and  selected  this  site  as  the  centre  of  his  operations; 
on  the  5th  of  August  he  began  the  plantation  of  the  first  English 
colony  in  North  America.  Proceeding  southwards  with  three 
v^ds,  exploring  and  prospecting,  he  lost  the  largest  near  Cape 
Breton  (29th  of  August);  immediately  after  (31st  of  August) 
he  started  to  return  to  England  with  the  "  Colden  Hind  "  and 
the  "  Squirrel,"  of  forty  and  ten  tons  respectively.  Obstinately 
refuang  to  leave  the  "  frigate  "  and  sail  in  his  "  great  ship," 
he  shared  the  former's  fate  in  a  tempest  off  the  Arores.  **  Monday 
the  9th  of  September,"  reports  Hayes,  the  captain  of  the  *'  Hind," 

"the  frigate  was  near  cast  away yet  at  that  time  recovered; 

and,  giving  forth  signs  of  joy,  the  general,  sitting  abaft  with  a 
book  in  Us  hand,  cried  out  unto  us  in  the'  Hind,' '  We  are  as  near 
to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land. '. . . .  The  same  Monday  night,  about 
twelve,  the  frigate  bein^  ahead  of  us  in  the  '  Golden  Hind/ 
suddenly  her  lights  were  out, ....  in  that  moment  the  frigate 
was  devoured  and  swallowed  up  of  the  8ea.'\ 

See  Hakluyt,  Principal  NavigtUicns  (1599).  vol.  iti.  ppT  l;35-i8i ; 
Gilbert's  Discourse  of  a  Diuovery  for  a  New  Posuimb  to  Caiata^  pub- 
lished by  George  Gascoignc  in  1576,  with  additions,  probably 
without  Gilbert^  authority;  Hooker's  SuppUmetU  to  Holinshed  s 
Irish  Chronide;  Roger  Williams,  The  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries 
(1618);  State  Papers,  Domestic  (1577-1583):  Wood's  Alhenae 
Oxoni€»ses;  North  British  Review,  No.  45;  Fox  Bourne's  Entjiish 
Seamen  under  the  Tudors;  Carios  Slafter,  Sir  H.  CylberU  and  his 
Enterprise  (Boston,  1903),  with  all  imfwrtant  documents.  Gilbert's 
interesting  writings  on  the  need  of  a  university  for  London.anticipat- 
ing  in  many  ways  not  only  the  modern  London  University  but  also 
the  British  Museum  library  and  its  compulsory  sustenance  through 
the  provisions  of  the  Copyright  Act,  have  been  printed  by  Fumivall 
(Quien  Elizabeth*s  Achademy)  in  the.Eariy  English  Text  Society 
Publications,  extra  series,  No.  vili. 

GILBERT,  JOHN  (1810-1889),  American  actor^'whose'  real 
name  was  Gibbs,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
27th  of  February  i8zo,  and  made  his  first  appearance  there 
as  Jafficr  in  Veniu  Preserved,  He  soon  found  that  his  true  vein 
was  in  comedy,  particularly  in  old-men  parts.  When  in  London 
in  1847  he  was  well  received  both  by  press  and  public,  and  played 
with  Macrcady.  He  was  the  leading  actor  at  Wallack's  from 
Z861-1888.    He  died  on  the  17th  of  June  1889. 

See  William  Winter's  Life  of  John  CUbert  (New  York,  1890). 

GILBERT,  SIR  JOHN  (18x7-1897),  English  painter  and 
illustrator,  one  of  the  eight  children  of  George  Felix  Gilbert, 
a  member  of  a  Derbyshire  family,  was  born  at  Blackheath  on 
the  2xst  of  July  1817.  He  went  to  school  there,  and  even  in 
childhood  displayed  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  drawing  and 
painting.  Nevertheless,  his 'father's  lack  of  means  compelled 
him  to  accept  employment  for  the  boy  in  the  office  of  Messn 
Dickson  &  Bell,  estate  agents,  in  Charlotte  Row,  London. 
Yielding,  however,  to  his  natural  bent,  his  parents  agreed  that 
he  should  take  up  art  in  his  own  way,  which  included  but  little 
advice  from  others,  his  only  teacher  being  Haydon's  pupil,  George 
Lance,  the  fruit  painter.  This  artist  gave  him  bri^  instructions 
in  the  use  of  colour.  In  1836  Gilbert  appeared  in  public  for 
the  first  time.  This  was  at  the  gkllery  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  where  he  sent  drawings,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
characteristic,  being  "  The  Arrest  of  Lord  Hastings,"  from 
Shakespeare,  and  "Abbot  Boniface,",  from  The  Monastery  of 
ScotL  "Inez  de  Castro^'  was  in  the  same  gallery  in  the  next 
year;  it  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  works  in  the  same 
medium,  representing  similar  themes,  and  was  accompanied, 
from  1837,  by  a  still  greater  number  of  works  in  oil  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution.  These  included  "Don 
Quixote  giving  advice  to  Sancho  Panza,"  1841;  "  Brunette 
and  Phillts,"  from  The  Spectator,  1844;  "  The  King's  ArtiUcry 
at  Marston  Moor,"  i860;  and  "  Don  Quixote  comes  back  for 
the  last  time  to  his  Home  and  Family,"  1867.  In  that  year  the 
Institution  was  finally  closed.  Gilbert  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1838,  beginning  with  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentle- 
man," and  continuing,  except  between  1851  and  1867,  till  his 
death  to  exhibit  there  many  of  his  best  and  more  ambitious 
icorks.'  3toe.*included-au£h<vcapital  instances  -as  "Holbein 


painting  the  Portrait  of  Anne  Boleyn,"  ^''Don  Quixote's  first 
Interview  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess,".  1842,  "Charlemagne 
visiting  the  Schools,"  1846.  "Touchstone  and  the  Shepherd," 
and  "Rembrai)dt,"  a  very  fine  piece,  were  both  there' in  2867; 
and  in  1873  "  Naseby,"  one  of  his  finest  and  most  picturesque 
designs,  was  also  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Gilbert  was  elected 
A.R.A.  29th  January  1872,  and  R.A.  29th  June  1876.  Besides 
these  mostly  large  and  powerful  works,  the  artist's  triie  arena 
of  display  was  undoubtedly  the  gallery  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society,  to  which  from  1852,  when  he  was  elected  an  Associate 
exhibitor,  till  he  died  forty-five  years  later,  he  contributed  not 
fewer  thaii  270  drawings,  most  of  them  admirable  because  of  the 
largeness  of  their  style,  massive  coloration,  broad  chiaroscuro, 
and  the  surpassing  vigour  of  their  designs.  These  qualities 
induced  the  leading  critics  to  claim  for  him  opportunities  for 
painting  mural  pictures  of  great  historic  themes  as  decorations  of 
national  buildings.  "  The  Trumpeter,""  The  Standard-Bearer," 
"  Richard  II.  resigning  his  Crown  "  (now  at  Liverpool), "  The 
Drug  Baxaar  at  Constantinople,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
and  "  The  Turkish  Water-Canicr  "  are  but  examples  of  that 
wealth  of  aii  which  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  galleiyin 
Pall  MaU.  There  Gilbert  was  elected  a  full  Member  in  1855, 
and  president  of  the  Society  in  1871,  shortly  after  which  he.  was 
knighted.  As  an  illustrator  of  books,  magazines  and  periodicals 
of  every  kind  he  was  most  prolific  To  the  success  of  the 
Illusiraled  London  News  his  designs  lent  powerful  aid,  and  he 
was  eminently  serviceable  in  illustrating  the  Shakespeare  of  Mr 
Howard  Suunton. .  He  died  on  the  6th  of  October  1897. 

(F.G.S.) 

GILBERT,  SIR  JOSEPH  HENRY  (18x7-1901),  English 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Hull  on  the  xst  of  August  18x7.  He 
studied  chemistry  first  at  Glasgow  under  Thomas  Thomson; 
then  at  University  College,  London,  in  the  laboratory  of  A.  T. 
Thomson  (x  778-1 849),  the  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
also  attending  Thomas  Graham's  lectures;  and  finally  at  Giessen 
under  Liebig.  On  his  return  to  England  from  Germany  he 
acted  for  a  year  or  so  as  assistant  to  his  old  master  A.  T.  Thomson 
at  University  College,  and  in  x  843,  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
the  study  of  calico  dyeing  and  printing  near  Manchester,  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  famous 
experimental  station  established  by  Sir  J.  B.  LaWes  at 
Rothamsted,  near  St  Albans,  for  the  systematic  and  scientific 
study  of  agriculture.  This  position  he  held  for  fifty-eight  years, 
until  his  death  on  the  23rd  of  December  X90X.  The  work  which 
be  carried  out  during  that  long  period  in  collaboration  with 
Lawes  was  of  a  most  comprehensive  character,  involving  the 
application  of  many  branches  of  science,  such  as  chemistry, 
meteorology,  botany,  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and 
geology;  and  its  influence  in  improving  the  methods  of  practical 
agriculture  extended  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Gilbert  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  x86o,  and  in  1867  was 
awarded  a  royal  medal  jointly  with  Lawes.  In  x  880  he  presided 
over  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its 
meeting  at  Swansea,  and  in  1882  he  was  president  of  the  London 
Chemical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  almost  from 
its  foundation  in  x84'z.  For  six  years  from  1884.  he  filled  the 
Sibthorpian  chair  of  rural  economy  at  Oxford,  and  he  was  also 
an  honorary  professor  tt  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Qren- 
cester.  He  was  knighted  in  1893,  the  year  in  which  the  jubilee 
of  the  Rothamsted  experiments  was  celebrated. 

GILBERT,  MARIE  DOLORES  EUZA  R06ANNA  I"LoiA 
MoNTEZ  "1  (x8x8-i86x),  dancer  and  adventuress,  the  daughter 
of  a  British  army  officer,  was  born  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  x8i8. 
Her  father  dying  in  India  when  she  was  seven  years  old,  and  her 
mother  marrying  again,  the  child  was  sent  to  Europe  to  be 
educated,  subsequently  joining  her  mother  at  Bath.  In  1837 
she  made  a  runaway  match  with  a  Captain  James  of  the  Indian 
army,  and  accompanied  him  to  India.  In  1842  she  returned 
to  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  her  husband  obtained  a 
decree  nisi  for  divorce.  She  then  studied  dancing,  making  an 
unsuccessful  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre,  London, 
in  1843,  biUed  as  "  Lola  Montez,  Spanish  dancer."  Subaequently 
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fhe  appored  with  oomadenble  succeat  in  Gcrauny,  Pdand  and 
Ruasim.  Thence  she  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1847  appeared  at 
Munich,  where  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  old  king  of  Bavariai 
Ludwig  I.;  she  was  naturalized,  created  comtesse  de  Landsfeld, 
and  given  an  income  of  £2000  a  year.  She  soon  proved  hersdf 
the  i«al  ruler  of  Bavaria,  adopting  a  liberal  and  anti-Jcsuit 
policy.  Her  political  opponents  proved,  however,  too  strong 
for  her,  and  in  1848  she  was  banished.  In  1849  she  came  to 
England,  and  in  the  same  year  was  married  to  George  Heald,  a 
young  officer  in  the  Guards.  Her  husband's  guardian  instituted 
a  prosecution  lor  bigamy  against  her  on  the  ground  that  her 
divorce  frara  Captain  James  had  not  been  made  absolute,  and 
she  fled  with  Heald  to  Spain.  In  2851  she  appeued  at  the 
Broadway  theatre.  New  Yoik,  and  in  the  following  year  at 
the  Walnut  Street  theatre,  Philadelphia.  In  1853  Heald  was 
drowned  at  Lisbon,  abd  in  the  same  year  she  married  the 
proprietor  of  a  San  Frandsco  newspaper,  but  did  not  live  long 
with  him.  Subsequently  she  appeared  in  Australia,  but  returned, 
in  i8s7,  to  act  in  America,  and  to  lecture  on  gallantry.  Her 
health  having  broken  down,  she  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
visiting  the  outcasts  of  her  own  sex  in  New  York,  where, 
stricken  with  paralysis,  she  died  on  the  xyth  of  January  i86x. 

See  E.  B.  D'Auvergne,  Lola  Montea  (New  York,  1909). 

GILBBBT.  mCOUS  JOSEPH  LAURENT  (1751-1780),  French 
poet,  was  bom  at  Fontenay^le-ChAteau  in  Lorraine  in  1751. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  the  college  of  Ddle,  he 
devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  a  half-scholastic,  half-literary  life 
at  Nancy,  but  in  1774  he  found  his  way  to  the  capitaL  As  an 
opponent  of  the  Encyclopaedists  and  a  panegyrist  of  Louis 
XV.,  he  received  considerable  pensions.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  13th  of  November  1780  from  the  results  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  The  satiric  force  of  one  or  two  of  his  pieces,  as'  M<m 
Apdogie  (1778)  Bod  Lt  Di»4uiUiim€  SiicU  (1775},  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  pieserve  his  reputation,  which  has  been  further 
increased  by  modem  wiitezs,  who,  like  Alfred  de  Vigny  in  his 
Stilh  (chaps.  7*13),  considered  him  a  victim  to  the  spite  of  his 
philosophic  opponents.  His  best-known  verses  are  the  Ode 
mitte  de  fluneitn  pnu$mes,  usually  entitled  Adieux  dlatU, 

Among  his  other  worics  may  be  mentioned  JUs  FamUUs  de  Darius 
€t  i'Mnaamef  kistoire  persane  (1770),  L$  Carnavat  dcs  autews 
(1773),  Odes  nomdles  et  patriotiques  (1775).  Gilbert's  (Euores 
ampmes  were  fint  published  in  1788,  and  they  have  since  been 
edited  by  Mastrella  (Paris,  1823),  by  Charles  Nodier  (1817  or  i8as), 
sad  by  M.  de  Lescure  (1862). 

OILIBIIT  (or  Gtlbeboz),  WILUAH  (1544*1603),  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  science  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
(2ueen  Eliaabeth,  and  the  father  of  electric  and  magnetic  science, 
was  a  member  of  an  andent  Suffolk  family,  long  resident  in 
Clare,  and  was  bom  on  the  S4th  of  May  1544  at  Colchester, 
where  hto  father,  Hierome  Gilbert,  became  reconler.  Educated 
at  Colchester  school,  he  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
m  1558,  and  after  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  due 
course,  graduated  M.D.  in  1569,  in  which  year  he  was  elected 
s  senior  fellow  of  his  college.  Scion  afterwards  he  left  Cambridge, 
and  after  ^lending  three  years  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Kttled  in  1573  in  London,  where  he  practised  as  a  physidan  with 
"  great  success  and  appUuse."  He  was  admitted  to  the  College 
of  Phyiidaiis  probably  about  1576,  and  from  1581  to  1590  was 
one  of  the  censors.  In  1587  he  became  treasurer,  holding  the 
office  till  1 593,  and  in  1 589  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  snperintoid  the  preparation  of  the  Pkarmacop&eia  Londinensis 
which  the  college  in  that  yeai  decided  to  issue,  but  which  did  not 
sctuaUy  appear  till  16x8.  In  1597  he  was  again  chosen  treasurer, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  consUliarius,  and  in  1599  he  succeeded 
to  the  presidency.  Two  years  later  he  waa  appointed  physician 
to  (2ueen  Elizabeth,  with  the  usual  emolument  of  £xoo  a  year. 
After  this  time  he  seems  to  have  removed  to  the  court,  vacating 
his  residence,  Wingfield  House,  which  was  on  Peter's  Hill, 
between  Upper  Thames  Street  and  Little  Knightrider  Street, 
and  close  to  the  house  of  the  College  ol  Physicians.  On  the  death 
of  the  queen  in  1603  he  was  reappointed  by  her  successor;  but 
be  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour,  for  be  died,  probably  of  the 
plague,  00  the  30th  of  Novemba  (10th  of  December*  N.S.) 


1603,  either  in  London  or  in  Colchester.  He  was  buried  in  the 
latter  town,  in  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  ■  church,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  To  the  College  of 
Physicians  he  left  his  books,  globes,  instruments  and  minerals, 
but  they  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 

Gilbert's  principal  work  is  his  treatise  on  magnetism,  entitled 
De  magnete,  magneticitpie  carporihust  et  de  magna  magneU 
kUnre  (London,  1600;  later  editions— Stettin,  1628,  1633; 
Frankfort,  1629, 1638).  This  work,  which  embodied  the  results 
of  many  yeazs'  research,  was  distinguished  by  its  strict  adherence 
to  the  scientific  method  of  investigation  by  experiment,  and  by 
the  originality  of  its  matter,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  account 
of  the  author's  eiperiments  on  magnets  and  magnetical  bodies 
and  on  electrical  attractions,  and  aLo  his  great  conception  that 
the  earth  is  nothing  but  a  large  magnet,  and  that  it  is  this  which 
ezphuns,  not  only  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  north  and 
south,  but  also  the  variation  and  dipping  or  inclination  of  the 
needle.  Gilbert's  is  therefore  not  merely  the  first,  but  the  most 
important,  systematic  contribution  to  the  sciences  of  electricity 
and  magnetism.  A  posthumous  work  of  Gilbert's  was  edited 
by  his  brother,  also  called  William,  from  two  MSS.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  WiUiam  Boswell;  its  title  is  De  mundo  nostra 
sMunan  philosaphia  noea  (Amsterdam,  1651).  He  is  the 
reputed  inventor  besides  of  two  instruments  to  enable  sailors 
"  to  find  out  the  latitude  without  seeing  of  sun,  moon  or  stars," 
an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Thomas  Blondeville's  Tkeoriques 
of  the  Planets  (London,  i6oa).  He  was  also  the  first  advocate 
of  (}opemican  views  in  England,  and  he  concluded  that  the  fixed 
stars  are  not  all  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  for  the  historian  of  chemistry 
that  Gilbert  left  nothing  on  that  branch  of  sciedce,  to  which  Ke 
was  deeply  devoted,"  attaining  to  great  exactness  therein."  So 
at  least  says  Thomas  Fuller,  ^o  in  his  Worthies  of  England  pro- 
phesied truly  how  he  would  be  afterwards  known: "  Mahomet's 
tomb  at  Mecca,"  he  says,  "is  said  strangely  to  hang  up, 
attracted  by  some  invisible  loadstone;  but  the  memory  of  this 
doctor  will  never  fall  to  the  ground,  which  his  incomparable 
book  De  magnete  will  support  to  eternity." 

An  En^ah  translation  of  the  De  magnete  was  published  by  P.  F. 
Mottelay  in  1^3,  and  another,  with  notes  by  S.  P.  Thompson,  was 
issued  by  the  Cubert  Club  of  London  in  1900. 

GILBERT,  SIR  WILUAM  8CHWENK  (1836-  ).  English 
playwright  and  humorist,  son  of  William  Gilbert  (a  descendant 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert),  was  bom  in  London  on  the  i8th  of 
November  1836.  His  father  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  novels, 
the  best-known  of  which  were  Shirley  Hall  Asylum  (1863)  ^nd 
Dr  Austin's  Guests  (1866).  Several  of  these  novels— which  were 
characterued  by  a  singular  acutcness  and  lucidity  of  style,  by 
a  dry,  subacid  humour,  by  a  fund  of  humanitarian  feeling  and  by 
a  considerable  medical  knowledge,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
psychology  of  lunatics  and  monomaniacs— were  illustrated  by 
his  son,  who  developed  a  talent  for  whimsical  draughtsmanship. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  was  educated  at  Boulogne,  at  Ealing  and  at  King's 
College,  graduating  B.A.  from  the  university  of  London  in  1856. 
The  termination  of  the  Crimean  War  was  fatal  to  his  project  of 
competing  for  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  but  he 
obtained  a  post  in  the  education  department  of  the  privy  council 
office  (1857-1861).  Disliking  the  routine  work,  he  left  the  Civil 
Service,  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
November  2864,  and  joined  the  northern  circuit.  His  practice 
was  inconsiderable,  and  his  military  and  legal  ambitions  were 
eventually  satisfied  by  a  captaincy  in  the  volunteers  and  appoint- 
ment as  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex  (June  1891).  In  1861  the 
comic  journal  Pun  was  started  by  H.  J.  Byron,  and  Gilbert 
became  from  the  first  a  valued  contributor.  Failing  to  obtain  an 
enlrie  to  Punch,  he  continued  •**"^'>g  excellent  comic  verse 
to  Pun,  with  humorous  illustrations,  the  work  of  his  own  pen, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Bab."  A  collection  of  these  lyrics,  in 
whkh  deft  craftsmanship  tuiites  a  titillating  satire  on  the 
deccptiveness  of  appearances  with  the  irrepressible  nonsense 
of  a  Lewis  Carroll,  was  issued  separately  in  1869  under  the  title 
of  Bab  Ballads,  and  was  followed  by  More  Bab  Ballads,    The 
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two  collections  and  Songs  of  a  Savoyard  were  united  in  a  volume 
issued  in  1898,  witli  many  new  illustrations.  The  best  of  the 
old  cuts,  such  as  those  depicting  the  "  Bishop  of  Rum-ti-Foo  " 
and  the  "  Discontented  Sugar  Broker,"  were  preserved  intact. 

While  remaining  a  staunch  supporter  of  Fun,  Gilbert  was  soon 
immersed  in  other  journalistic  work,  and  his  position  as  dramatic 
critic  to  the  IttustraUd  Times  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage. 
He  had  not  to  wait  long  for  an  opportunity.  Early  in  December 
1866  T.  W.  Robertson  was  aske4  by  Miss  Herbert,  ksseeof  the  St 
James's  theatre,  to  find  some  one  who  could  turn  out  a  bright 
Christmas  piece  in  a  fortnight,  and  suggested  Gilbert;  the  latter 
promptly  produced  Dulcamara,  a  burlesque  of  UElisire  d^amore, 
written  in  ten  days,  rehearsed  in  a  week,  and  duly  performed  at 
Christmas.  He  sold  the  piece  outright  for  £30,  a  piece  of  rashness 
which  he  had  cause  to  regret,  for  it  turned  out  a  commercial 
success.  In  1870  he  was  commissioned  by  Buckstone  to  write  a 
blank  verse  fairy  comedy,  based  upon  Le  Palais  de  la  viriU, 
the  novel  by  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  result  was  The  Palace 
of  Truth,  a  fairy  drama,  poor  in  structure  but  clever  in  workman- 
fihip,  wMch  served  the  purpose  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  in  1870 
at  the  Haymarket.  This  was  followed  in  1871  by  Pygmaium 
and  Galatea,  another  three-act  "mythological  comedy,"  a  clever 
and  effective  but  artificial  piece.  Another  fairy  com'edy,  The 
Wicked  World,  written  for  Buckstone  and  the  Kcndals,  was 
followed  in  March  1873  by  a  burlesque  ver^on,  in  collaboration 
with  Gilbert  k  Beckett,  entitled  The  Happy  Land.  Gilbert's 
next  dramatic  ventures  inclined  more  to  the  conventional 
pattern,  combining  sentiment  and  a  cynical  humour  in  a  manner 
strongly  reminiscent  of  his  father's  style.  Of  these  pieces. 
Sweethearts  was  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre,  7th 
November  1874;  Tom  Cobb  at  the  St  James's,  34th  April 
1875;  Broken  Hearts  at  the  Court,  9th  December  1875;  Dan't 
Druu  (a  dranut  in  darker  vein,  suggested  to  some  extent  by 
SUas  Mamer)  at  the  Haymarket,  nth  September  1876;  and 
Engaged  at  the  Haymarket,  3rd  October  1877.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  proved  decidedly  popular.  Gretchen,  a  verse  drama 
in  four  acts,  appeared  in  1879.  A  one-act  piece,  called  Comedy 
and  Tragedy,  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  a6th  January,  1884. 
Two  dramatic  trifles  of  later  date  were  Foggertys  Fairy  and 
Rozenkrantz  and  Guildenstem,  a  travesty  of  Hamlet,  performed 
at  the  Vaudeville  in  June  1891.  Several  of  these  dramas  were 
based  upon  short  stories  by  Gilbert,  a  number  of  which  had 
appeared  ifrom  time  to  time  in  the  Christmas  numbers  ci  various 
periodicals.  The  best  of  them  have  been  collected  in  the  volume 
entitled  Foggertys  Fairy,  and  other  Stories.  In  the  autumn  of 
1 87 1  Gilbert  commenced  his  memorable  collaboration  (which 
lasted  over  twenty  years)  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  The  first 
two  comic  operas,  Thespis;  or  The  Cods  grown  Old  (26th 
September  X87X)  and  Trial  by  Jury  (Royalty,  asth  March  1875) 
were  merely  essays.  Like  one  or  two  of  their  successors,  they 
were,  as  regards  plot,  little  more  than  extended  "  Bab  Ballads." 
Later  (especially  in  the  Yeomen  of  the  Cuard),  much  more  elabora- 
tion was  attempted.  The  next  piece  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique  (17th  November  1877)  as  The  Sorcerer.  At  the  same 
theatre  were  successfully  given  H.MS.  Pinafore  (»sth  May 
1878),  The  Pirates  of  Pentance;  or  The  Slave  of  Duly  (3rd  April 
1880),  and  Patience;  or  Bunthome*s  Bride  (a3rd  April  1881).  In 
October  x88i  the  successful  Patience  was  removed  to  a  new 
theatre,  the  Savoy,  spedally  built  for  the  Gilbett  and  Sullivan 
operas  by  Richanl  D'Oyly  Carte.  Patience  was  followed,  on 
35th  November  1882,  by  Tolanthe;  or  The  Peer  and  the  Peri; 
and  then  came,  on  sth  January  1884,  Pruicess  Ida;  or 
Castle  Adamant,  a  re-cast  of  a  charming  and  witty  fantasia 
which  Gilbert  had  written  some  years  previously,  and  had  then 
described  as  a  "  respectful  perversion  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  exquisite 
poem."  The  impulse  reached  its  fullest  development  in  the 
operas  that  followed  next  in  order — The  Mikado;  or  The  Town 
of  Titipu  (14th  March  1885);  Ruddigore  (32nd  January  1887); 
The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  (3rd  October  1888);  and  The  Gondoliers 
(7th  December  1889).  After  the  appearance  of  The  Gondoliers 
a  coolness  occurred  between  the  composer  and  librettist,  owing 
to  Gilbert's  considering  that  SoHivan  had  not  supported  him  in 


a  business  disagreement  with  D'Oyly  Carte.  But  the  estrange* 
ment  was  only  temporary.  Gilbert  wrote  several  more  librettos, 
and  of  these  Vlopia  Limited  (1893)  and  the  exceptionally  witty 
Grand  Duke  (1896)  were  written  in  conjunction  with  Sullivan. 
As  a  master  of  metre  Gilbert  had  shown  himself  consummate, 
as  a  dealer  in  quips  and  paradoxes  and  ludicrous  dilemmas, 
unrivalled.  Even  for  the  music  of  the  operas  he  deserves  some 
credit,  for  the  rhythms  were  frequently  his  own  (as  in  "  I  have  a 
Song  to  Sing,  O  "),  and  the  metres  were  in  many  cases  invented 
by  himself.  One  or  two  of  his  librettos,  such  as  that  of  Patience, 
are  virtually  flawless.  Enthusiasts  are  divided  only  as  to  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  operas.  Princess  Ida  and  Patience 
are  in  some  respects  the  daintiest.  Theie  is  a  genuine  vein  of 
poetry  in  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  Some  of  the  drollest  songs 
are  in  Pinafore  and  Ruddigore.  The  Gondoliers  shows  the  most 
charming  lightness  of  touch,  while  with  ihe  general  public  The 
Mikado  proved  the  favourite.  The  enduring  popularity  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  was  abundantly  proved  by  later 
revivals.  Among  the  burthday  honours  in  June  1907  Gilbert  was 
given  a  knighthood.  In  1909  his  Fallen  Pakies  (music  by 
Edward  (krman)  was  produced  at  the  Savoy.  (T.  Sc.) 

GILBERT  DE  LA  PORR£e,  frequently  known  as  Gilbertus 
Porretanus  or  Pictaviensis  (1070-1x54),  scholastic  logician  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Poitiers.  He  was  educated  under 
Bernard  of  Chartres  and  Anselm  of  Laon.  After  teadimg  for 
about  twenty  years  in  Chartres,  he  lectured  on  dialectics  and 
theology  in  Paris  (from  1137)  and  in  1x41  returned  to  Poitiers, 
being  elected  bishop  in  the  following  year.  His  heterodox 
opinions  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  drew  upon  his 
works  the  condemnation  of  the  church.  The  synod  of  Reims 
in  1x48  prociued  papal  sanction  for  four  propositions  opposed 
to  certain  of  Gilbert's  tenets,  and  his'  works  were  condemned 
until  they  should  be  corrected  in  accordance  ^with  the  principles 
of  the  church.  Gilbert  seems  to  have  submitted  quietly  to  this 
judgment;  he  yielded  assent  to  the  four  propositions,  and 
remained  on  friendly  terms  with  his  antagonists  till  his  death 
on  the  4th  of  September  1x54.  Gilbert  is  almost  the  only 
logician  of  the  X3th  century  who  is  quoted  by  the  greater 
scholastics  of  the  succeeding  age.  His  chief  logical  work,  the 
treatise  De  sex  principiis,  was  regarded  with  a  reverence  almost 
equal  to  that  paid  to  Aristotle,  and  furnished  matter  for  numerous 
commentators,  amongst  them  Albertus  Magnus.  Owing  to  the 
fame  of  this  work,  he  is  mentioned  by  Dante  as  the  Magistor 
sex  principiarum.  The  treatise  itself  is  a  discussion  of  the 
Aristotelian  categories,  specially  of  the  six  subordinate  modes. 
Gilbert  distinguishes  in  the  ten  categories  two  classes,  one 
essential,  the  other  derivative.  Essential  or' inhering  {formae 
inhaerentes)  in  the  objects  themselves  are  only  substance,  quantity, 
quality  and  relation  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  term.  The 
remaining  six,  when,  where,  action,  passion,  position  and  hiMt, 
are  relative  and  subordinate  (formae  assi^er^es).  This  suggestion 
has  some  interest,  but  is  of  no  great  value,  either  in  logic  or  in 
the  theory  of  knowledge.  More  important  in  the  history  of 
scholasticism  are  the  theological  consequences  to  which  Gilbert's 
realism  led  him .  In  the  commentary  on  the  treatise  De  Trinitato 
(erroneoudy  attributed  to  BoCtius)  he  proceeds  from  the 
metaphysical  notion  that  pure  or  abstract  being  is  prior  in  nature 
to  that  which  is.  This  pure  being  is  God,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  triune  God  as  luwwn  to  us.  God  is  incompre- 
hensible, and  the  categories  cannot  be  applied  to  determine  his 
enstence.  In  (knl  there  is  no  distinction  or  difference,  whereas 
in  all  substances  or  things  there  is  duality,  arising  from  the 
element  of  matter.  Between  pure  being  and  substances  stand 
the  ideas  or  forms,  which  subsist,  though  they  are  not  substances. 
These  forms,  when  materialized,  are  called  formae  substantiates 
or  formae  nativae;  they  are  the  essences  of  things,  and  in  them- 
selves have  no  relation  to  the  accidents  of  things.  Things  are 
temporal,  the  ideas  perpetual,  God  eternal.  The  pure  form 
of  existence,  that  by  which  (jod  is  (jod,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  three  persons  who  are  C*od  by  participation 
in  this  form.  The  form  or  essence  is  one,  the  persons  or 
substances  three.    It  was  this  distinction  between  Deltas  Of 
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DtviniUM  and  Deo  that  kd  to  the  oondeninatioD  of  Gilbert^ 

doctrine. 

De  sex  primapm  Mad  oomineataiy  on  the  D0  Trimitalt  in  Migne, 
Patroiogia  Latvia,  lav.  USS  *nd  dzxxviii.  1257;  aee  also  Abbe 
Berthaud,  Gilberi  dt  la  forrit  (Poitiers,  1892);  B.  Haur6au. 
De  la  phUosopkk  seetasti^tu,  pp.  204-318;  R.  Schmid'a  article 
"Gflbeit  Porretamis"  in  Henoe-Hauck,  Realmcyk.  f,  protest 
TheoL  (voL  6.  18^):  Piantl,  Cesckieku  d.  Logik,  ii.  ais;  Bach, 
Dogmieugtsckifkte,  iL  133;  article  Scholasticism. 

GILHBRT  OF  SBMPRDieHAII,  R.  founder  of  the  GilbertiiMS, 

the  only  idigioas  ofder  of  Eni^iish  origin,  waa  born  at  Sempiiog- 

ham  in  Linoolnahiic,  c,  1083-1089.    He  waa  educated  in  France, 

and  ordained  in  1123,  being  preaented  by  his  father  to  the  living 

of  SempringhauL    About  1 135  be  establiahed  there  a  convent  for 

nnns;  and  to  perform  the  heavy  work  and  cultivate  the  fields 

he  formed  m  nnmber  of  labourers  into  a  society  of  lay  brothers 

attached  to  the  convent.    Similar  establishments  were  founded 

ckcwhcfe,  and  in  1 147  Gilbert  tried  to  get  them  incorporated  in 

the  Qsterdan  oordcr.    Failing  in  this,  he  proceeded  to  form 

commttnities  of  pricsta  and  clerics  to  perform  the  spiritual 

Btnistrations  needed  by  the  nuns.    The  women  lived  according 

to  the  Benedictine  rule  as  interpreted  by  the  Cistercians;  the 

men  according  to  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  and  were  canons 

regular.    The  special  constitutions  of  the  order  were  largely 

taken  from  those  of  the  Premonstratensian  canons  and  of  the 

Cistercians.    Like  Fontevrault  (q.v.)  it  was  a  double  order,  the 

communitks  of  men  and  women  living  side  by  side;  but,  though 

the  property  all  belonged  to  the  nuns,  the  superior  of  the  canons 

was  the  head  of  the  wbde  establishment,  and  the  general  superior 

was  a  canon,  called  "  Master  of  Sempringham  "    The  general 

chapter  was  a  mixed  assembly  composed  of  two  canons  and  two 

nuns  from  each  house;  the  nuns  had  to  travel  to  the  chapter 

in  closed  carts.     The  office  was  celebrated  together  in  the  church, 

a  high  stone  screen  separating  the  two  choirs  of  canons  and  nuns. 

Tbe  order  received  papal  approbation  in  1148.    By  Gilbert's 

death  (1x89)  there  were,  nine  double  moimsteries  and  four  of 

canons  only,  containing  about  700  canons  and  1000  nuns  in  all. 

At  the  dissolution  there  were  some  95  monasteries,  whereof  4 

ranked  among  the  greater  monasteries  (see  list  in  F.  A.  Gasquet^s 

Kn^ish Monastic  Life),    The  order  never  spread  beyond  En^and. 

The  habit  of  the  Gilbertines  was  black,  with  a  white  doak. 

See  BoUandiats'  Acta  Sanctorum  (4th  of  Feb.);  William  Dugdale, 
Monasticcn  (1846);  Helyot,  Hist,  des  ordres  rdititux  (1714), 
iL  c.  39.  The  best  modem  account  is  St  Gilbert  of  SempHnikam, 
and  Uu  Giiberlimes,  by  Rose  Graham  (1901).  The  art.  in  Dictionary 
«/  NaOomal  Bit^apky  gives  abundant  information  on  St  Gilbert, 
Dot  b  unsatisfactory  on  tbe  order,  as  it  might  easily  convey  the 
impreanoa  that  the  canons  and  nuns  lived  together,  whereas  they 
wcze  most  carefully  separated;  and  altogether  undue  prominence  is 
given  to  a  nngle  scandal.  Miss  Graham  declares  that  the  reputation 
of  the  order  was  good  until  tbe  end.  (E.  C.  B.) 

eiLBBBT  fOUOT  (d.  1x87),  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  of 
London,  is  first  mentioned  as  a  monk  of  Quny,  whence  he  was 
called  in  1136  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  empress  Matilda  against 
Stephen  at  the  Roman  court.  Shortly  afterwards  be  became 
prior  of  Quny;  tben  prior  of  Abb6ville,  a  house  dependent  upon 
Quny.  In  1139  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Gloucester.  The 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  Stephen,  and  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical point  of  view  was  unexceptionable.  But  the  new  abbot 
proved  himself  a  valuable  ally  of  the  empress,  and  her  ablest 
controversialist.  Gilbert's  reputation  grew  rq>idly.  He  was 
respected  at  Rome;  and  he  acted  as  the  representative  of  the 
primate,  Theobald,  in  the  supervision  of  the  Welsh  church.  In 
1148,  on  being  nominated  by  the  pope  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
Gilbert  with  characteristic  wariness  sought  confirmation  both 
from  Henry  of  Anjou  and  from  Stephen.  But  he  was  an 
Angevin  at  heart,  and  after  1154  was  treated  by  Henry  U.  with 
every  mark  of  consideration.  He  was  Socket's  rival  for  the 
primacy,  and  the  only  bishop  who  protested  against  the  king's 
choice.  Becket,  with  rare  forbearance,  endeavoured  to  win  his 
friendship  by  procuring  for  him  the  see  of  London  (1163).  But 
Gilbert  evaded  the  customary  profesaion  of  obedience  to  the 
primate,  and  apparently  aspired  to  make  bis  see  independent 
of  Canterbury.  On  the  questions  raised  by  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  he  sided  with  the  king,  whose  confessor  he  iMd  now 


become.  He  urged  Becket  to  yield,  and,  when  this 
rejected,  eooouraged  his  fellow-bishops  to  repudiate  the  authority 
of  the  aichbadiop.  In  the  years  of  controversy  which  followed 
Becfcet's  flight  the  king  depended  much  upon  the  bishop's 
skill  as  a  disputant  and  diplomatist.  Gilbert  was  twice  ex* 
communicated  by  Becket,  but  both  on  these  andon  other  occasions 
he  showed  great  deiterity  in  douching  the  pope  from  the  cause 
of  the  exile.  To  him  it  was  chieOy  due  that  Henry  avoided  an 
c^ea  tooMct  with  Rome  of  the  kind  which  John  afterwards 
provoked.  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  bishops  whose  excommunica- 
tion in  1 1 70  provoked  the  lung's  knights  to  murder  Becket; 
but  he  cannot  be  reproached  with  any  share  in  the  crime.  His 
later  years  were  uneventful,  though  he  enjoyed  great  influence 
with  the  king  and  among  hb  f ellow-btshops.  Scholarly,  dignified, 
ascetic  in  his  private  life,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
he  was  neverthdesa  more  respected  than  loved.  His  nature  waa 
cold;  he  made  few  friends;  and  the  taint  of  a  cakulating 
ambition  runs  through  his  whole  career.  He  died  in  the  spring 
of  Z187. 

See  Gilbert's  LeIUrs,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles  (Oxfocd,  1845);  lialeriaU 
for  Ike  History  of  Tkomas  Becket,  ed.  J.  C.  Robertson  (Rolls  series. 
1875-X885);  and  Miss  K.  Nocgate's  Emdand  under  Ae  Angevin 
i:«i«i  (1887).  (H.W.C.D.) 

GILBERT  (KlNGSUiu.)  ISLANDS,  an  extensive  archipelago 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  the  mid-western  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and  between  170"  and  x8o"  £. 
There  are  sixteen  islands,  all  coral  reefs  or  atolls,  extending  in 
crescent  form  over  about  five  degrees  of  latitude.  The  principal 
is  Taputenea  or  Drummond  laiUnd.  The  soil,  mostly  of  coral 
sand,  is  productive  of  little  dse  than  the  coco-nut  palm,  and  the 
chief  source  of  food  supply  is  the  sea.  The  population  of  these 
islands  presents  a  remarkable  phenomenon;  in  spite  of  adverse 
conditions  of  environment  and  complete  barbarism  it  is  exceed- 
ingly dense,  in  strong  contradistinction  to  that  of  many  other 
more  favoured  islands.  The  hmd  area  of  the  group  is  oiily  x66  m., 
yet  the  population  is  about  30,000.  The  Gilbert  islanders  are 
a  dark  aiMi  coarse  typo  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  show  signs 
of  much  crossing.  They  are  tall  and  stout,  with  an  average  height 
(tf  S  ^^  S  io*t  uid  are  of  a  vigorous,  energetic  temperament. 
They  are  ncariy  always  naked,  but  wear  a  conical  hat  of  pandanus 
leaf.  In  war  they  have  an  armour  of  i^ted  coco-nut  fibres. 
They  ate  fierce  fif^ters,  their  chief  weapon  being  a  sword  armed 
with  sharks'  teeth.  Their  canoes  are  well  made  of  coco-nut  wood 
boards  sewn  ikeatly  together  and  fastened  on  frames.  British 
and  American  missionary  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  some 
success.  The  large  population  led  to  the  introduction  of  natives 
from  these  islands  into  Hawaii  as  labourers  in  1878-1884,  but 
they  were  ix>t  found  satisfactory.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  John  Byron  in  X76S  (one  of  them  bearing  his  name) ;  Captains 
Gilbert  and  Marshall  visited  them  in  1788;  and  they  were 
aimexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1892. 

GILBEY,  SIR  WALTER,  zsr  Bart.  (X83X-  ),  EngUsh 
wine-merchant,  was  bom  at  Bishop  Stortford,  Heitford^ire, 
in  X831.  His  Esther,  the  owner  and  frequently  the  driver  of  the 
daily  coach  between  Bishop  Stortford  and  London,  died  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  young  Gilbey  was  shortly  afterwards 
plaixd  in  the  office  of  an  esUte  agent  at  Tring,  subsequently 
obtaining  a  clerkship  in  a  firm  of  parliamentary  agents  in  London. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  Walter  Gilbey  and  his 
younger  brother,  Alfred,  voltmteered  for  civilian  service  at  the 
front,  and  were  employed  at  a  convalescent  hospital  on  the 
Dardandles.  Returning  to  London  on  the  declaration  of  peace, 
Walter  and  Alfred  Gilbey,  on  the  advice  of  their  eldest  brother, 
Henry  Gilbey,  a  whole^e  wine-merchant,  started  in  the  retail 
wine  and  spirit  trade.  The  heavy  duty  then  levied  by  the 
British  government  on  French,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wineS 
was  prohibitive  of  a  sale  among  the  EngUsh  xniddle  classes,  and 
espedaUy  lower  middle  classes,  whose  usual  alcoholic  beverage 
was  according  beer.  Henry  Gilbey  was  of  opinion  that  these 
classes  would  fiaiAly  drink  wine  if  they  could  get  it  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  by  his  advice  Walter  and  Alfred  determined  to  push 
the  salea  of  colonial,  and  particularly  of  Cape,  wines,  on  which 
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the  duty  was  comparatively  light.  Backed  by  capital  obtained 
through  Henry  GUbey,  they  accordingly  opened  in  1857  a  small 
retail  business  in  a  basement  in  Oxford  Street,  London.  The 
Cape  wines  proved  popular,  and  within  three  years  the  brothers 
had  30,000  customers  on  their  books.  The  creation  of  the 
off-licence  system  by  Mr  Gladstone,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  x86o,  followed  by  the  large  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  French  wines  effected  by  the  commercial  treaty  between 
England  and  France  in  i86x,  revolutionixed  their  trade  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes.  Three  provincial  grocers, 
who  had  been  granted  the  new  off-licence,  applied  to  be  appointed 
the  Gilbeys'  agents  in  their  respective  districts,  and  many 
similar  applications  followed.  These  were  granted,  and  before 
very  long  a  leading  local  grocer  was  acting  as  the  firm's  agents 
in  every  district  in  England.  The  grocer  who  dealt  in  the 
Gilbeys'  wines  and  spirits  was  not  allowed  to  sell  those  of  any 
other  firm,  and  the  Gilbeys  in  return  handed  over  to  him  aU 
their  existing  customers  in  his  district.  This  arrangement  was 
of  mutual  advantage,  and  the  Gilbeys'  business  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1864  Henry  Gilbey  abandoned  his  own  under- 
taking to  join  his  brothers.  In  2867  the  three  brothers  secured 
the  old  Pantheon  theatre  and  concert  hall  in  Oxford  Street  for 
their  headquarters.  In  1875  the  firm  purchased  a  large  claret- 
producing  estate  in  MM6c,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gironde,  and 
became  also  the  proprietors  of  two  large  whisky-distiUeries  in 
Scotland.  In  1893  the  business  was  converted,  for  family 
reasons,  into  a  private  limited  liability  company,  of  which  Walter 
Gilbey,  who  in  the  same  year  was  created  a  baronet,  was  chair- 
man. Sir  Walter  Gilbey  also  became  well  known  as  a  breeder 
of  shire  horses,  and  he  did  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  English 
horses  (other  than  race-horses)  generally,  and  wrote  extensively 
on  the  subject.  He  became  president  of  the  Shire  Horse  Society, 
of  the  Haduiey  Horse  Society,  and  of  the  Hunters'  Improve- 
ment Society,  and  he  was  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
London  Cart  Horse  Parade  Sodcty.  He  was  also  a  practical 
agriculturist,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

GILDAS,  or  GxLOixs  (e.  516-570), .  the  earliest  of  British 
historians  (see  Celt:  Literature^"  Welsh"),  suroamed  by  some 
Sapiens,  and  by  others  Badonicus,  seems  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  year  516.  Regarding  him  little  certain  is  known,  beyond 
some  isolated  particulars  that  may  be  gathered  from  hints 
dropped  in  the  course  of  his  work.  Two  short  treatises  exist, 
purporting  to  be  lives  of  Gildas,  and  ascribed  respectively  to  the 
nth  and  12th  centuries;  but  the  writers  of  both  aro  believed  to 
have  confounded  two,  if  not  more,  persons  that  had  borne  the 
name.  It  is  from  an  incidental  remark  of  his  own,  namely,  that 
the  year  of  the  siege  of  Mount  Badon — one  of  the  battles  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons — ^was  also  the  year  of  his 
own  nativity,  that  the  date  of  his  birth  has  been  derived;  the 
place,  however,  is  not  mentioned.  His  assertion  that  he  was 
moved  to  undertake  his  task  mainly  by  "  zeal  for  God's  house  and 
for  His  holy  law,"  and  the  very  free  use  he  has  made  of  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  hb  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  some  order  or  other.  In  addition,  we  learn  that  be  went 
abroad,  probably  to  France,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  where, 
after  10  years  of  hesitation  and  preparation,  he  composed,  about 
560,  the  work  bearing  his  name.  His  materials,  he  tells  us, 
were  collected  from  foreign  rather  than  native  sources,  the 
Utter  of  which  had  been  put  beyond  his  reach  by  circumstances. 
The  Cambrian  Annals  give  570  as  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  writings  of  Gildas  have  come  down  to  ns  under  the  title 
of  CUdae  Sapieniis  de  excidio  Britanniae  liber  querttlus.  Though 
at  first  written  consecutively,  the  work  is  now  usually  divided 
into  three  portions, — a  preface,  the  history  proper,  and  an 
epistle,— the  last,  which  is  largely  made  up  of  passages  and 
texts  of  Scripture  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  vices  of  his  countrymen  and  their  rulers,  being  the  least 
important,  though  by  far  the  longest  of  the  three.  In  the  second 
he  passes  in  brief  review  the  history  of  Britain  fibm  its  invasion 
by  the  Romans  till  his  own  times.  Among  other  matters  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius;  the  penecution  under  Diocletian;  the  spraid  of  the 


Arian  heresy;  the  election  of  Maximus  as  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  Britain,  and  his  subsequent  death  at  Aquileia;  the  incursions 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots  into  the  southern  part  of  the  island;  the 
temporary  assistance  rendered  to  the  harassed  Britons  by  the 
Romans;  the  final  abandonment  of  the  island  by  the  latter; 
the  coming  of  the  Saxons  and  their  reception  by  Guortigem 
(Vortigem);  and,  finally,  the  conflicts  between  the  Britons,  led 
by  a  noble  Roman,  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  and  the  new  invaders. 
Unfortunately,  on  almost  every  point  on  which  he  touches,  the 
statements  of  Gildas  aro  vague  and  obscure.  With  one  exnp- 
tion  already  alluded  to,  no  dates  are  given,  and  events  are  not 
always  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  These  faults 
are  of  less  importance  during  the  period  when  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  notice  the  affairs  of  Britain;  but  they  become  more 
serious  when,  as  is  the  case  from  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  to  the  date  of  his  death,  Gildas's  brief  narrative  is  our 
only  authority  for  most  of  what  passes  current  as  the  history  of 
our  island  during  those  years.  Thus  it  is  on  his  sole,  though  in 
this  instance  perhaps  trustworthy,  testimony  that  the  famous 
letter  rests,  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome  in  446  by  the  despair- 
ing  Britons,  commencing: — **  To  Agitius  (Aetius),  consul  for 
the  third  time,  the  groans  of  the  Britons." 

Gildas's  treatise  was  first  published  in  1525  fay  Pdydore  Vetgii, 
but  with  many  avowed  alterations  and  omissions.  In  1568  J<Min 
Josseline,  secretary  to  Archbishop  Parker,  issued  a  new  edition  of  it 
more  in  conformity  with  manuscript  authority;  and  in  1691  a 
still  more  carefully  revised  edition  appeared  at  Oxfonl  by  Thomas 
Gale.  It  was  frequently  reprinted  on  the  Continent  ourins;  the 
X6th  century,  and  once  or  twice  since.  The  next  English  ecUtion, 
described  by  Potthast  as  edilio  pessimal  was  that  pubushed  by  the 
English  Historical  Society  in  1838,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Steven- 
son. The  text  of  Gildas  founded  on  Gale's  eidition  collated  with 
two  other  MSS.,  with  elaborate  introductions,  is  included  in  the 
MoHumenta  hisUnica  Britannicat  edited  by  Petrie  and  Sharpe 
(London,  1848).  Another  edition  is  in  A.  W.  Haddan  and  W. 
Stubbs,  Councils  and  Eccles.  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 
(Oxford,  1869);  the  latest  edition  is  that  by  Theodor  Mommsen  in 
Monum*  Germ.  hist.  aucL  antiq.  xiiL  (Chronica  min.  iii.),  1894. 

GILDER,  RICHARD  WATSON  (1844-2909),  American  editor 
and  poet,  was  bom  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  on  Uie  8th  of 
February  1844,  a  brother  of  William  Henry  Gilder  (1838-1900), 
the  Arctic  explorer.  He  was  educated  at  Bellevue  Seminary, 
an  institution  conducted  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  William  Henry 
Gilder  (z8i  2-1864),  in  Flushing,  Long  Island.  After  three  years 
(1865-1868)  on  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Daily  Advertiser,  he 
founded;  with  Newton  Crane,  the  Newark  Morning  Register,  In 
1869  he  became  editor  of  Hours  at  Home,  and  in  2870  assistant 
editor  of  Scribner^s  Monthly  (eleven  years  later  re-named  Tke 
Century  Magazine),  of  which  he  became  editor  in  1882.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Art  League,  of  the  International 
Copyright  League,  and  of  the  Authors'  Qub;  was  chairxnan  of 
the  New  York  Tenement  House  Commission  in  2894;  and  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  and 
.of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York 
City.  His  poems,  which  are  essentially  lyrical,  have  been  collected 
in  various  volumes,  including  Five  Books  of  Song  (1894),  Jn 
Palatine  and  other  Poems  (2898),  Poems  and  Inscriptionsd^i), 
and  In  the  Heights  (2905).  A  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  2908.  He  idso  edited  "  Sonnets  from  tke  Portuguese  ** 
and  other  Poems  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning;  "One  Word 
More" and  other  Poems  by  Robert  Browning  (2905).  He  died  in 
New  York  on  the  28th  of  November  2909.  His  wife,  Helena 
de  Kay,  a  grand-daughter  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  assisted, 
with  Saint  Gaudcns  and  others,  in  founding  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  now  merged  in  the  National  Academy, 
and  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York.  She  translated 
Sensier's  biography  of  Millet,  and  painted,  before  her  marriage 
in  2874,  studies  in  flowers  and  idol  heads,  much  admired  for 
their  feeling  and  delicate  colouring. 

QILDBRSLEBVB,  BASIL  UNNBAU  (2832-  >,  American 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
23rd  of  October  2832,  ton  of  Benjamin  Gildcrsleeve  (2792-2875,) 
a  Presbyterian  evangelist)  and  editor  of  the  Charleston  Christian 
Observer  in  1826-2845,  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Watchman  and 
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Oftacrvcr  la  184S-18S6,  and  of  TktkCtnlrai  Prtsbyttrian  in  1856- 
i860.  The  ton  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1849,  studied  under 
Frnns  in  Beriui,  under  Friedrich  Ritschl  at  Bonn  and  under 
Schneidewin  at  G5ttingen»  where  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
in  1853.  From  1856  to  1876  be  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Univenity  of  Virginia,  hokUng  the  chair  of  Latin  also  in  t86i- 
1866;  and  in  1876  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly 
founded  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1880  The  Awterican 
Journal  of  PkUoUgft  a  quarterly  publisbed  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  established  under  his  editorial  diarge,  and  his 
strong  personality  was  expressed  in  the  department  of  the  Journal 
headed  **  Brief  Report  "  or  "  Lanx  Satura,"  and  in  the  earliest 
years  of  its  puUicatioD  every  petty  detail  was  in  his  hands. 
Hia  style  in  it,  as  elsewhere,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
typical  rlassirwl  schobr,  and  accords  with  his  conviction  that  the 
true  aim  of  scholarship  is  "  that  which  is."  He  piAlished  a 
Laiim  Grammar  (1867 ;  revised  with  the  cooperation  of  Gonsales 
B.  Lodge,  1894  and  1899)  and  a  Latin  Series  for  use  in  secondary 
schools  (1875),  both  marked  by  lucidity  of  order  and  mastery  of 
grammatical  theory  and  methods.  His  edition  of  Ptrshu  ( 1875) 
is  of  great  value.  But  his  bient  was  rather  toward  Gredc  than 
Latin.  His  special  interest  in  Christian  Greek  was  partly  the 
cause  of  his  editing  in  1877  Tko  Apologies  of  Jusfm  Martyr, 
"  which  "  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  I  used  unblushlngly  as  a 
repository  tot  my  ^ntactical  formulae."  Gildetsleeve's  studies 
under  Frans  had  no  doubt  quickened  his  interest  in  Greek 
syntax,  and  his  bgic,  untrammelled  by  previous  categories,  and 
his  marvellous  sympathy  with  the  language  were  displayed  in 
this  most  unlikely  of  places.  His  Syntax  ofOassk  Creek  (Part  L, 
1900,  with  C  W.  E.  MilIer)collects  these  formulae.  Gildersleeve 
edited  la  1885  The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar,  with 
a  brilliant  and  valuable  introduction.  His  views  on  the  function 
of  grammar  were  summarized  in  a  paper  en  The  Spiritual  Rights 
of  Minute  Research  delivered  at  Bryn  Mawr  on  the  i6th  of  June 
1895.  His  collected  contributions  to  literary  periodicals  appeared 
in  1890  under  the  Hilt- Essays  and  Studies  Educatioiul  and 
Literary. 

OILDIVO,  the  art  of  spreading  gold,  either  by  mechanical, 
or  by  diemical  means,  over  the  surface  of  a  body  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament.  The  art  of  gilding  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  gild 
wood  and  metals;  and  gilding  by  means  of  gold  plates  isfrcquently 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  first 
gilding  seen  at  Rome  was  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  under 
the  censorship  of  Lucius  Mummius,  when  the  Romans  began  to 
gild  the  ceilings  of  their  temples  and  palaces,  the  Capitol  being  the 
first  place  on  which  this  enrichment  was  bestowed.  But  he  adds 
that  luxury  advanced  on  them  so  rapidly  that  in  a  little  time  you 
might  see  all,  even  private  and  poor  persons,  gild  the  walls,  vaults, 
and  other  parts  of  their  dwelUngs.  Owing  to  the  comparative 
thickness  of  the  gold-leaf  used  in  andentgilding,  the  traces  of  it 
which  yet  remain  are  remarkably  brilliant  and  solid.  Gilding 
has  in  all  times  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  ornamental 
arts  of  Oriental  countries;  and  the  ifltive  processes  pursued  in 
India  at  the  present  day  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  arts  as 
practised  from  the  earliest  periods.  For  the  gilding  of  copper, 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  temple  domes  and  other  large 
works,  the  following  is  an  outline  of  the  processes  employed. 
The  metal  surface  is  thoroughly  scraped,  cleaned  and  polished,  and 
next  heated  in  a  fire  sufficiently  to  remove  any  traces  of  grease  or 
other  impurity  which  may  remain  from  the  operation  of  polishing. 
It  is  then  dipped  in  an  add  solution  prepared  from  dried  unripe 
apricots,  and  rubbed  with  pumice  or  brick  powder.  Next,  the 
surface  is  rubbed  over  with  mercury  which  forms  a  superfidal 
amalgam  with  the  copper,  after  which  it  is  lef t«ome  hours  in  dean 
water,  again  washed  with  the  add  solution,  and  dried.  It  is 
now  ready  for  recdving  the  gold,  which  Is  laid  on  In  leaf,  and,  on 
adhering,  assumes  a  grey  appearance  from  combining  with  the 
mercury,  but  on  the  application  of  heat  the  latter  metal  volatilizes, 
leaving  the  gold  a  dull  greyish  hue.  The  colour  is  brought  up 
by  means  of  nibbing  with  agate  burnishers.  The  weight  of 
jnercuiy  used  in  this  process  is  double  that  of  the  gold  laid  oB| 


and  the  thickness  of  the  gilding  is  regulated  by  the  dicumstances 
or  necessities  of  the  case.  For  the  gilding  of  iron  or  steel,  the 
surface  is  first  scratched  over  with  chequered  h'nes,  then  washed 
in  a  hot  solution  of  greeo  apricots,  dried  and  heated  just  short 
of  red-heat.  The  gold-leaf  is  then  laid  on,  and  rubbed  in  with 
agate  burnishers,  when  it  adheres  by  catching  Into  the  prepared 
scratched  surface. 

Modern  gilding  is  applied  to  nufflcrotis  and  diveiae  surfaces 
and  by  various  <Ustinct  processes,  so  that  the  art  is  prosecuted 
in  many  ways,  and  is  part  of  widdy  different  ornamental  and 
usdul  arts.  It  forms  an.important  and  essential' part  of  frame- 
making  (see  Casving  and  Gilding);  it  is  largdy  employed 
in  connexion  with  cabinet-work,  decorative  painting  and  house 
ornamentation;  and  it  also  bulks  largely  in  bookbinding  and 
ornamental  leather  work.  Further,  ^ding  is  much  employed 
for  coating  baser  metals,  as  in  button-making,  in  the  gilt  toy  trade, 
in  electro-gilt  reproductions  and  in  dectro-plating;  and  it  is 
also  a  characteristic  feature  in  thedecoration  of  pottery,  porcelain 
and  glass.  The  various  processes  fall  under  one  or  other  of  two 
heads — mechanical  gilding  and  gilding  by  chemical  agency. 

Mechanical  CUding  embraces  all  the  operations  by  which  gold- 
leaf  is  prepared  (see  Golobeating),'  and  the  several  processes 
by  which  it  is  mechanically  attached  to  the  surfaces  it  is  intended 
to  cover.  It  thus  embraces  the  burnish  or  water-gilding  and  the 
oil-gildii^  of  the  carver  and  gilder,  and  the  gildii^  operations  of 
the  bouse  decorator,  the  sign-painter,  the  bookbinder,  the  paper- 
stainer  and  several  others.  Polished  iron,  steel  and  other  metals 
are  gilt  mcchanicalty  by  applying  gold-leaf  to  the  metallic  surface 
at  a  temperature  just  under  red^noit,  preaing  the  leaf  on  with  a 
burnisher  and  rehcatine,  when  additional  mi  may. be  laid  on. 
The  process  is  complctca  by  cold  burnishing. 

Chemical  Citding  embraces  those  processes  in  which  the  gold 
used  is  at  some  stage  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  -Of  these 
the  following  are  the  prindpal:— > 

Cold  CUdtng. — In -this  process  the  gold  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
extremely  fine  division,  and  aoplied  oy  mechanical  means.  Cold 
gilding  on  silver  is  performed  oy  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua-rcgia, 
applira  bv  dipping  a  linen  rag  mto  the  solution;  burninK  it,  and 
rubbing  the  black  and  heavy  ashes  on  the  silver  with  the  finger 
or  a  piece  of  leather  or  cork.  Wet  gilding  b  effected  by  means  of 
a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with  twice  its  quantity  of  ether. 
The  liquids  arc  agitated  and  allowed  to  rest,  when  tne  ether  separates 
and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  acid.  The  whole  mixture  is  then 
poured  into  a  funnel  with  a  smaH  aperture,  and  allowed  to  rest 
lor  some  time,  when  the  acid  is  run  off  and  the  ether  separated. 
The  ether  will  bC  found  to  have  laken-up  all  the  gold  from  the  acid, 
and  may  be  used  for  gilding  iron  or  steel,  for  which  purpose  the 
metal  is  polished  with  the  finest  emery  and  spirits  of  wine.  The 
ether  is  then  applied  with  a  small  brush,  and  as  it  evaporates  it 
deposits  the  gold,  which  can  now  be  heated  and  polisned.  For 
small  delicate  figures  a  pen  or  a  fine  brush  mav  be  used  (or  laying 
on  the  ether  solution.  Fire-gilding  or  Wash-gilding  is  a  process  by 
which  an  amalgam  of  gold  is  applied  to  metallic  surfaces,  the  mercury 
bdng  subsequently  volatiliaed,  leaving  a  film  of  gold  or  an  amalgam 
containing  from  13  to  16%  of  mercury.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
amalgam  the  gold  must  first  be  reduced  to  thin  plates  or  graios, 
which  arc  heated  red  hot,  and  thrown  into  mercury  previously  heated, 
tin  it  begins  to  smoke.  Upon  stirring  the  mercury  with  an  Iron 
rod,  the  gold  totally  disappears.  The  proportion  of  mercury  to 
gold  is  generally  as  six  or  dght  to  one.  •  when  the  amalgam  is 
cdd  it  IS  squcoed  through  chamois  leather  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  toe  superfluous  mercury;  the  gold,  with  about  twice 
its  weight  of  mercury,  remains  behind,  forming  a  yellowish  silvery 
mass  m  the  consistence  of  butter.  When  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is 
wrought  or  chased,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  mercury  bdore 
the  amalgam  is  applied,  that  this  may  be  more  easily  spread :  but 
when  the  surface  01  the  metal  is  plain,  the  amalgam  may  be  applied 
to  it  direct.  When  no  such  preparation  is  applied,  the  surface  to  be 
gilded  is  simply  bitten  and  cleaned  with  nitric  acid.  A  deposit  of 
mercury  is  oouined  on  a  metallic  surface  by  means  of  "  quicksilver 
water,  a  sdution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, — ^the  nitric  acid  attacking 
the  metal  to  which  it  is  api^ied.  and  thus  leaving  a  film  of  free 
metallic  mercury^  The  amalgam  being  equally  spread  over  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  metal,  thfe  roercuiy  is  then  sublimed  by  a 
heat  just  suffident  for  that  purpose;  for,  if  it  is  too  great,  part  of 
the  gold  may  be  driven  off.  or  it  may  run  together  and  leave  some 
of  the  surface  of  the  metal  bare.  When  the  mercury  has  evaporated, 
whk:h  is  known  by  the  surface  having  entirely  become  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour,  the  metal  must  undergo  other  operations,  by  which  the 
nne  gold  colour  is  given  tb  it.  First,  the  gilded  surface  is  rubbed 
with  a  scratch  brush  of  brass  wire,  until  its  surface  be  smooth:  then 
it  is  covered  over  with  a  composition  called  "  gilding  wax,"  and 
again  exposed  to  the  fire  until  the  wax  is  burnt  off.  This  wax  is 
oonpoaed  of  beeswax  mixed  with  some  of  the  folk»wing  substances. 
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viz.  red  ochre,  verdqcris.  copper  acalM.  alum,  vitriol,  bonx.  By 
this  operation  the  colour  of  the  KikJin^  is  heightened;  and  the 
effect  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  perfect  dissipation  of  some  mercurv 
remaining  after  the  former  operation.  Tne  dissipation  is  well 
effected  by  this  equable  application  of  heat.  The  gilt  surface  is  then 
covered  over  with  nitre,  alum  or  other  salts,  ground  togedier.  and 
mixed  up  into  a  paste  with  water  or  weak  ammonia.  The  piece  of 
metal  thus  covered  is  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  then 
quenched  in  water.  By  this  method  its  colour  is  further  improved 
and  brought  nearer  to  that  of  gold,  probably  by  removing  any 
particles  of  copper  that  may  have  been  on  the  gift  surface.  This 
process,  when  skilfully  carried  out.  produces  gilding  of  great  solidity 
and  beauty:  but  owine  to  the  exposure  of  the  workmen  to  mercurial 
fumes,  it  is  very  unhealthy,  and  further  there  is  much  loss  of  mercury. 
Numerous  contrivances  have  been  introduced  toobviate  these  serious 
evils.  Gilt  brass  buttons  used  for  uniforms  are  gilt  by  this  process, 
and  there  is  an  act  of  parliament  (1796)  yet  unrepealed  which  pre- 
scribes 5  grains  of  gold  as  the  smallest  quantity  that  may  be  used . 
for  the  gilding  of  12  dozen  of  buttons  1  in.  in  diameter. 

aiding  of  PolUr^  and  Porcelain. '^The  Quantity  of  gold  consumed 
for  these  purposes  is  very  large.  The  gold  used  is  dissolved  in  aqua* 
regia,  and  the  acid  is  driven  oflf  by  heat,  or  the  gold  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  this  pulverulent  state  the 
gold  is  mixed  with  ^th  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  borax  and  gum  water.  The  mixture  is 
applied  to  the  articles  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  after  passing 
tnrough  the  fire  the  gold  is  of  a  dingy  colour,  bul  the  lustre  is  brought 
out  by  burnishing  with  agate  and  bloodstone,  and  afterwards 
cleaning  with  vinegar  or  white-lead. 

GILDS,  or  Guilds.  Medieval  gilds  were  voluntary  associations 
formed  for  the  mutual  aid  and  protection  of  their  members. 
Among  the  gildsmen  there  was  a  strong  spirit  of  fraternal  co- 
opcraiioa  or  Christian  brotherhood,  with  a  mixture  of  worldly 
and  religious  ideals — the  support  of  the  body  and  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  Early  meanings  of  the  root  gild  or  geld  were  expiation, 
penalty,  sacrifice  or  worship,  feast  or  banquet,  and  contribution 
or  payment;  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  earliest 
meaning,  and  wc  are  not  certain  whether  the  gildsmen  were 
originally  those  who  contributed  to  a  common  fund  or  those  who 
worshipped  or  feasted  together.  Their  fraternities  or  societies 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  religious  or  benevolent, 
merchant  and  craft  gilds.  The  last  two  categories,  which  do  not 
become  prominent  anywhere  in  Europe  until  the  12th  century, 
bad,  like  all  gilds,  a  religious  tinge,  but  their  aims  were  primarily 
worldly,  and  their  functions  were  mainly  of  an  economic  character. 

I.  Origin. — Various  theories  have  been  advanced  concerning 
the  origin  of  gilds.  Some  writers  regard  them  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Roman  collegia  and  sodalitates,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to 
prove  the  unbroken  continuity  of  existence  of  the  Roman  and 
Germanic  fraternities.  A  more  widely  accepted  theory  derives 
gilds  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  early  Germanic  or  Scandinavian 
sacrificial  banquets.  Much  influence  is  ascribed  to  this  heathen 
element  by  Lujo  Brentano,  Karl  Hegel,  W.  E.  Wilda  and  other 
writers.  This  view  does  not  seem  to  be  tenable,  for  the  old 
sacrificial  carousals  lack  two  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  gilds, 
namely  corporative  solidarity  or  permanent  association  and  the 
spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Dr  Max  Pappenheiro  has 
ascribed  the  origin  of  Germanic  gilds  to  the  northern  "  foster- 
brotherhood  "  or  **  sworn-brotherhood,*'  which  was  an  artificial 
bond  of  union  between  two  or  more  persons.  After  intermingling 
their  blood  In  the  earth  and  performingolhcr  peculiar  ceremonies, 
the  two  contracting  parties  with  grasped  hands  swore  to  avenge 
any  injury  done  to  either  of  them.  The  objections  to  this 
theory  are  fully  stated  by  Hegel  {StddU  urtd  Cilden,  i.  250-253). 
The  foster-brotherhood  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  nations  in  which  medieval 
gilds  first  appear;  and  hence  Dr  Pappenhcim's  conclusions, 
if  tenable  at  all,  apply  only  to  Denmark  or  Scandinavia. 

No  theory  on  this  subject  can  be  satisfactory  which  wholly 
ignores  the  influence  of  the  Christian  church.  Imbued  with  the 
idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  church  naturally  fostered 
the  early  growth  of  gilds  and  tried  to  make  them  displace  the 
old  heathen  banquets.  The  work  of  the  church  was,  however, 
directive  rather  than  creative.  Gilds  were  a  natural  manifesta- 
tion of  the  associative  spirit  which  is  inherent  in  mankind.  The 
same  needs  produce  in  different  ages  associations  which  have 
striking  resemblances,  but  those  of  each  age  have  peculiarities 


which  indicate  a  spontaneous  growth.  It  Is  not  oecessaiy  to 
seek  the  germ  of  gilds  in  any  antecedent  age  or  institution. 
When  the  old  kin-bond  or  maegtk  was  beginning  to  weaken  or 
dissolve,  and  the  state  did  not  yet  a£ford  adequate  protection  to 
its  citiaeos,  individuals  naturally  united  for  mutual  help. 

Gilds  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Carolingian  capitulanes  of 
779  and  789,  and  in  the  enactments  made  by  the  synod  of  Nantes 
early  in  the  9ih  century,  the  text  of  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (AJX852). 
The  capitularies  of  805  and  821  also  contain  vague  references 
to  sworn  unions  of  some  sort,  and  a  capitulary  of  884  prohibits 
villeins  from  forming  associations  "  vulgarly  called  gilds " 
against  those  who  have  despoiled  them.  The  Carc^ngiaas 
evidently  regarded  such  "conjurations"  as  "conspirations" 
dangerous  to.,  the  state.  The  gilds  of  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  finA.  mentioned  in  the  zitb,  12th  and  14th  centuries 
respect! vdy;  those  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  hi  the 
ixth. 

Many  writers  believe  that  the  earUest  references  to  gilds  come 
from  England.  The  laws  of  Ine  speak  of  gegHdan  who  help  each 
other  pay  the  toergeld,  but  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  they 
were  members  of  gild  fraternities  in  the  later  sense.  These  are 
more  clearly  referred  to  in  England  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Qth  century,  though  we  have  little  information  concerning 
them  before  the  xith  century.  To  the  first  half  of  that  century 
belong  the  statutes  of  the  fraternities  of  Cambridge,  Abbotsbury 
and  Exeter.  They  are  important  because  they  form  the  oldest 
body  of  gild  ordinances  extant  in  Europe.  The  ibanes'  gild  at 
Cambridge  afforded  help  in  blood-feucb,  and  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  wcridd  in  case  a  member  killed  any  one.  The 
religious  element  was  more  prominent  in  Grey's  gild  at  Abbots- 
bury  and  in  the  fraternity  at  Exeter;  their  orditiances  exhibit 
much  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  the  brethren's  souls.  The 
Exeter  gild  also  gave  assistance  when  property  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Prayers  for  the  dead,  attendance  at  funerals  of  gildsmen, 
periodical  banquets,  the  solemn  entrance  oath,  fines  (or  neglect 
of  duty  and  for  improper  conduct,  contributions  to  a  common 
^purse.  mutual  assistance  in  distress*  periodical  meetings  in  (he 
gildhall, — in  short,  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  later 
gilds  already  appear  in  the  sututes  of  these  Anglo-Saxon 
fraternities.  Some  continental  writers,  in  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  municipal  government  throughout  western  Europe, 
have,  however,  ascribed  too  raucli  importance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gilds,  exaggerating  their  prevalence  and  contending  that  they 
form  the  germ  of  medieval  municipal  government.  This  view 
rests  almost  entirely  on  conjecture;  there  is  no  good  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  any  organic  connexion  between  gilds 
and  municipal  government  in  England  before  the  coming  of  the 
Normans.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is  no  trace  ol  the 
existence  of  cither  craft  or  merchant  gilds  in  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Commerce  and  industry  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  to  call  for  the  creation  of  such  associations. 

2.  JUlifious  Gilds  ajter  tlie  Norman  Conquest. — Though  we 
have  not  much  information  concerning  the  religious  gilds  in 
the  X3th  centiiry,  they  doubtless  flourished  under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  and  we  know  that  they  were  nimwrotis,  especially 
in  the  boroughs,  from  the  13th  century  onward.  In  1388 
parliament  ordered  that  every  sheriff  in  England  should  call 
upon  the  masters  and  wardens  of  all  gilds  and  brotherhoods 
to  send  to  the  king's  council  in  Chancery,  before  the  and  of 
February  1389,  full  returns  regarding  iheir  foundation,  ordin- 
ances and  property.  Many  of  these  returns  were  edited  by 
J.  Toulmin  Smith  (181^1869).  and  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
functions  of  the  gilds.  Their  ordinances  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  Anglo-Saxon  fraternities.  Each  member 
look  an  oath  of  admission,  paid  an  entrance-fee,  and  made  a 
small  annual  contribution  to  the  (x>mmon  fund.  The  brethreu 
were  aided  in  old  age,  sickness  and  poverty,  often  also  in  cases 
of  loss  by  robbery,  shipwreck  and  conflagration;  for  example, 
any  member  of  the  gild  of  St  Catherine,  Aldersgate,  was  to  be 
assisted  if  he  "  fall  into  poverty  or  be  injured  through  age,  or 
through  fire  or  water,  thieves  or  sickness."    Alms  were  often 
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given  even  to  noti-giMsinMi;  lights  mtn  supported  at  cenam 
altars;  feasts  and  processions  were  lield  periodkally;  the 
funerab  of  brethren  were  attended;  and  masses  for  the  dead 
were  provided  from  the 'common  pucae  or  from  special  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  giJdsmen.  Some  of  the  religious  gilds 
supported  schools,  or  helped  to  maintain  roads,  bridges  and 
town-waUs,  or  even-  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  borough;  but,  as  a  rtile, 
they  were  simply  private  societies  with  a  limited  sphere  of 
activity.  They  are  important  because  they  played  a  prominent 
r6ie  in  the  social  life  of  England,  especially  as  eleemosynary 
institutions,  down  to  the  time  of  their  suppression  in  1547. 
Religious  gilds,  closely  resembling  those  of  England,  also 
flourished  on  the  continent  during  the  middle  ages. 

3.  Tke  Gild  Mackamt. — The  merchant  and  craft  fraternities 
are  particularly  interesting  to  students  of  economic  and  municipal 
history.  The  gild  merchant  came  into  existence  in  England 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  a  result  of  the  increuing 
importance  of  trade,  and  it  may  have  been  transplanted  from 
Normandy.  Until  clearer  evidence  of  foreign  influence  is  found, 
it  may,  however,  be  safer  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  new  application 
of  the  old  gild  principle,  though  this  new  application  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  continental  example.  The  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  the  pre<existence  of  the  gild  merchant  in  Normandy, 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  on  the  continent  before  the 
nth  century.  It  spread  rapidly  in  England,  and  from  the 
reign  of  John  onward  wc  have  evidence  of  its  existence  in  many 
English  boroughs.  But  in  some  prominent  towns,  notably 
London,  C<rfchester,  Norwich  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  adopted.  In  fact  it  played  a  more  conspicuous 
rAlc  in  the  small  boroughs  than  in  the  large  ones.  It  was  regarded 
by  the  townsmen  as  one  of  their  raost  important  privileges. 
lis  chief  function  was  to  regulate  the  trade  monopoly  conveyed 
to  the  borough  by  the  royal  grant  of  giU^  nureatoria.  A  grant 
of  this  sort  implied  that  the  gildsmen  had  the  right  to  trade 
freely  in  the  town,  and  to  impose  payments  and  restrictions 
upon  others  who  desired  to  exercise  that  privilege.  The  ordin- 
ances of  a  gild  merchant  thus  aim  to  protect  the  brethren  from 
the  commercial  competition  of  strangers  or  i^on-gildsmen. 
More  freedom  of  trade  was  allowed  at  all  times  in  the  selling  of 
wares  by  wholesale,  and  also  in  retail  dealings  during  the  lime 
of  markets  and  fairs.  The  ordinances  were  enforced  by  an 
alderman  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  deputies,  or  by  one 
or  two  masters,  wardens  or  keepers.  The  iforwempcc/ies  were 
periodical  meetings  at  which  the  brethren  feasted,  revised  their 
ordinances,  admitted  new  members,  elected  officers  and  trans- 
acted other  business* 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  gUd  merchant  and  the 
borough  were  identical^  awd  that  the  former  was  the  basis  of  the 
whole  municipal  constitution.  But  recent  research  has  dis* 
credited  this  theory  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
Much  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  t  hat  gild  and  borough, 
gildsmen  and  burgesses,  were  originally  distinct  conceptions, 
and  that  they  continued  to  be  discruninated  in  most  towns 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Admission  to  the  gild  was  not 
restricted  to  burgesses;  nor  did  the  brethren  form  an  aristocratic 
body  having  control  over  the  whole  municipal  polity.  No  good 
evidence  has,  moreover,  been  advanced  to  prove  that  tlds  or 
any  other  kind  of  gild  was  the  germ  of  the  municipal  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gild  merchant  was  certainly  an  official 
organ  or  department  of  the  borough  administration,  and  it 
exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  economic  and  corporative 
growth  of  the  English  municipalities. 

Histodans  have  expressed  divergent  views  regarding  the 
early  rdations  of  the  craftsmen  and  their  fraternities  to  the  gild 
merchant.  One  of  the  main  questions  in  depute  is  whether 
artisans  were  excluded  from  the  gild  merchant.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  membership.  They  were  regarded 
as  merchants,  for  they  bought  raw  material  and  sold  the  manu- 
factured  commodity;  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
bet  ween  the  two  classes  in  the  nth  and  x3Ch  centuries.  Separate 
aocieties  of  craftsmen  were  formed  in  England  soon  after  the 


gild  merchant  came  into  existence:  but  at  first  they  were  few 
in  number.  The  gild  merchant  did  not  give  birth  to  craft 
fraternities  or  have  ansrthing  to  do  with  their  origin;  nor  did 
it  delegate  its  authority  to  them.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  or  no  organic  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of 
gilds.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  however,  many  artisans 
probably  bek>nged  both  tothdrown  craft  fraternity  and  to  the  gild 
merchant,  and  the  latter,  owing  to  its  great  power  in  the  town, 
may  have  exercised  some  sort  of  supervision  over  the  craftsmen 
and  their  societies.  When  the  king  bestowed  upon  the  tanners 
or  weavers  or  any  other  body  of  artisans  the  right  to  hi^^e  a 
gild,  they  secured  the  monopoly  of  working  and  trading  in  their 
branch  of  industry.  Thu»wit  h  every  creation  of  a  craft  fraternity 
the  gild  merchant  was  weakened  and  its  sphere  of  activity  was 
diminished,  though  the  new  bodies  were  subsidiary  to  the  older 
and  larger  fraternity.  The  greater  the  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  a  town,  the  more  rapid  was  the  multiplication  of 
craft  gilds,  which  was  a  natural  result  of  the  ever-increasing 
division  of  labour.  The  old  gild  merchant  remained  longest 
intact  and  powerful  in  the  smaller  borou^s,  in  which,  owing 
to  the  predominance  of  agriculture,  few  or  no  craft  gilds  were 
formed.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  crafts  were  prominent 
already  in  the  ijlh  century,  but  they  became  much  more  pro- 
minent in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  Their  increase  in 
number  and  power  was  particularly  rapid  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  whose  reign  marks  an  era  of  industrial  progress.  .  Many 
master  craftsmen  now  became  wealthy  employers  of  labour, 
dealing  extensively  in  the  wares  which  they  produced.  The  class 
of  dealcfs  or  raerchanli,  as  distinguished  from  trading  artisans, 
also  greatly  increased  and  established  separate  fraternities. 
When  these  various  unions  of  dealers  and  of  craftsmen  embraced 
all  the  trades  and  branches  of  production  in  the  town,  little  or 
no  vitality  remained  in  the  old  gild  merchant;  it  ceased  to  have 
an  independent  sphere  of  activity.  The  tendency  was  for  the 
single  organization,  with  a  general  monopoly  of  trade,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  number  of  separate  Organuations  representing 
the  various  trades  and  handicrafts.  In  short,  the  function  of 
guarding  and  supervising  the  trade  monopoly  split  up  into 
various  fragments,  the  aggregate  of  the  crafts  superseding  the 
old  general  gild  merchant.  This  transference  of  the  authority 
of  the  latter  to  a  number  of  distinct  bodies  and  the  consequent 
disintegration  of  the  old  organization  was  a  gradual  spontaneous 
movement, — a  process  of  slow  displacement,  or  natural  growth 
and  decay,  due  to  the  play  of  economic  forces, — which,  generally 
speaking,  may  be  assigned  to  the  i4lh  and  isth  centuries,  the 
very  period  in  which  the  craft  gilds  attained  the  zenith  of  their 
power.  While  in  most  (owns  the  name  and  the  old  organization 
of  the  gild  merchant  thus  disappeared  and  the  institution  was 
displaced  by  the  aggregate  of  the  crafts  towards  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  some  places  it  survived  long  after  the  15th 
century  either  as  a  religious  fraternity,  shorn  of  its  old  functions, 
or  as  a  periodical  feast,  or  as  a  vague  term  applied  to  the  whole 
municipal  corporation. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  medieval  gild  merchant  played 
a  less  important  r61e  than  in  England.  In  Germany,  France 
and  the  Netherlands  it  occupies  a  less  prominent  place  in  the 
town  charters  and  in  the  municipal  polity,  and  often  corresponds 
to  the  later  fraternities  of  English  dealers  established  either  to 
carry  on  foreign  commerce  or  to  regulate  a  particular  part  of  the 
local  trade  monopoly. 

4.  Craft  Gilds. — A  craft  gUd  usually  comprised  all  the  artisans 
in  a  single  branch  of  industry  in  a  particular  town.  Such  a 
fraternity  was  commonly  called  a  "  mistery  "  or  "  company  " 
in  the  isth  and  x6th  centuries,  though  the  old  term  "gild" 
was  not  yet  obsolete.  "  Gild  "  was  also  a  common  designation 
in  north  Germany,  while  the  corresponding  term  in  south 
Germany  was  Zunfi,  and  in  France  mitier.  These  societies  are 
not  clearly  visible  in  England  or  on  the  continent  before  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century.  With  the  expansion  of  trade  and 
industry  the  number  of  artisans  increased,  and  they  banded 
together  for  mutual  protection.  Some  German  writers  have 
maintaioed  that    these   craft  organizations   emanated    from 
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manorial  groups  of  workmen,  but  strong  arguments  have  been 
advanced  against  the  validity  of  this  theory  (notably  by  F. 
Kcutgen).  It  is  unnecessary  to  daborate  any  profound  theory 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  craft  gilds.  The  union  of  men  of  the 
same  occupation  was  a  natural  tendency  of  the  age.  In  the 
13th  century  the  trade  of  England  continued  to  expand  and 
the  number  of  craft  gilds  increased.  In  the  14th  century  they 
were  fully  developed  and  in  a  flourishing  condition;  by  that  time 
each  branch  of  industry  in  every  large  town  had  its  gild.  The 
development  of  these  societies  was  even  more  rapid  on  the  con- 
tinent than  in  England. 

Their  organi2ation  and  aims  were  in  general  the  same  through- 
out western  Europe.  Officers,  commonly  called  wardens  in 
England,  were  elected  by  the  members,  and  their  chief  function 
was  to  supervise  the  quality  of  the  wares  produced,  so  as  to 
secure  good  and  honest  workmanship.  Therefore,  ordinances 
were  made  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  and  tne  terms  of 
admission  to  the  gild,  including  apprenticeship.  Other  ordin- 
ances required  members  to  make  periodical  payments  to  a 
common  fund,  and  to  participate  in  certain  common  religious 
observances,  festivities  and  pageants.  But  the  regulation  of 
industry  was  always  paramount  to  social  and  religious  aims; 
the  chief  object  of  the  craft  gild  was  to  supervise  the  processes 
of  manufacture  and  to  control  the  monopoly  of  working  and 
dealing  in  a  particular  branch  of  industry. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to'  the  gradual  displacement 
of  the  gild  merchant  by  the  craft  organizations.  The  relatioas 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  must  now  be  considered  more  in 
detail.  There  was  at  no  time  a  general  struggle  in  England 
between  the  gild  merchant  and  the  craft  gilds,  though  in  a  few 
towns  there  seems  to  have  been  some  friction  between  merchants 
and  artisans.  There  is  noexaa  parallel  in  England  to  the  conflict 
between  these  two  classes  in  Scotland  in  the  i6th  century,  or  to 
the  great  continental  revolution  of  the  13th  and  i4tfa  centuries, 
by  which  the  crafts  threw  off  the  yoke  of  patrician  .government 
and  secured  more  independence  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  and  more  participation  in  the  civic  administration.  The 
main  causes  of  these  conflicts  on  the  continent  were  the  monopoly 
of  power  by  the  patricians,  acts  of  violence  committed  by  them, 
their  bad  management  of  the  finances  and  their  partisan  admini- 
stration of  justice.  In  some  towns  the  victory  of  the  artisans 
in  the  14th  century  was  so  complete  that  the  whole  civic  con- 
stitution was  remodelled  with  the  craft  fraternities  as  a  basis. 
A  widespread  movement  of  this  sort  would  scarcely  be  found  in 
England,  where  trade  and  industry  were  less  developed  than  on 
the  continent,  and  where  the  motives  of  a  class  conflict  between 
merchants  and  craftsmen  were  less  potent.  Moreover,  borough 
government  in  England  seems  to  have  been  mainly  democratic 
until  the  14th  or  15th  century;  there  was  no  oligarchy  to  be 
depressed  or  suppressed.  Even  if  there  had  been  motives  for 
uprisings  of  artisans  such  as  took  place  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  English  kings  would  probably  have  intervened 
True,  there  were  p<^ular  uprisings  in  England,  but  they  were 
usually  conflicts  between  the  poor  and  the  rich;  the  crafts  as 
such  seldom  took  part  in  these  tumults.  While  many  continental 
municipalities  were  becoming  more  democratic  in  the  14th 
century,  those  of  England  were  drifting  towards  oligarchy, 
towards  government  by  a  close  "  select  body.'*  As  a  rule  the 
craft  gilds  secured  no  dominant  influence  in  the  boroughs  of 
England,  but  remained  subordinate  to  the  town  government. 
Whatever  power  they  did  secure,  whether  as  potent  subsidiary 
organs  of  the  municipal  polity  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  as 
the  chief  or  sole  medium  for  the  acquisition  of  citizenship,  or  as 
integral  parts  of  the  common  council,  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  logical  sequence  of  a  gradual  economic  development,  and 
not  the  outgrowth  of  a  revolutionary  movement  by  which 
oppressed  craftsmen  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  an 
arrogant  patrician  gild  merchant. 

Two  new  kinds  of  craft  fraternities  appear  in  the  14th  century 
and  become  more  prominent  in  the  isth,  namely,  the  merchants' 
and  the  journeymen's  companies.  The  inisteries  or  companies 
of  merchants  traded  in  one  or  more  kinds  of  wares^  They  were 


pre-eminently  dealers,  who  soM  what  others  ptoduced.  Henft 
they  should  not  be  confused  with  the  old  gild  merchant,  which 
originally  comprised  both  merchants  and  artisans,  and  had  the 
whole  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  town.  In  most  cases,  the 
company  of  merehants  was  merely  one  of  the  craft  organisations 
which  superseded  the  gild  merchanL 

In  the  14th  century  the  journeymen  or  yeomen  began  to  set 
up  fraternities  in  defence  of  their  rights.  The  formation  of  these 
societies  marks  a  cleft  within  the  ranks  of  some  particular  class 
of  artisans — a  conflict  between  employers,  or  master  artisans, 
and  workmen.  The  journeymen  combined  to  protect  their 
spedal  interests,  notably  as  regards  hours  of  work  and  rates  of 
wages,  and  they  fought  with  the  masters  over  the  labour  question 
in  all  its  aspects.  The  resulting  struggle  of  organized  bodies 
of  masters  and  journeymen  was  widespread  throughout  western 
Europe,  J>ut  it  was  more  prominent  in  Germany  than  in  France  or 
England.  This  conflict  aras  indeed  one  of  the  main  features  ol 
German  industrial  life  in  the  15th  century.  In  England  the 
fraternities  of  journeymen,  after  struggling  a  while  for  complete 
independence,  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  masters'  gilds;  in  othet  words,  they  became 
subsidiary  or  aflliliated  organs  of  the  older  craft  fraternities. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  crafts  is  their  tendency  to  amalgamate,  which  is  occasion* 
ally  visible  in  England  in  the  isth  century,  and  more  frequently 
in  the  16th  and  17th.  A  similar  tendency  is  visible  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  continent  already 
in  the  '14th  century.  Several  fraternities — old  gilds  or  new 
companies,  with  their  respective  cognate  or  heterogeneous 
branches  of  industry  and  trade — were  fused  into  one  Uxly.  In 
some  towns  all  the  crafts  were  thus  consolidated  into  a  single 
fraternity,  in  this  case  a  body  was  reprctduced  which  regulated 
the  whole  trade  monopoly  of  the  borough,  and  hence  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  old  gild  merchant. 

In  dealing  briefly  with  the  modern  history  of  craft  gilds,  we  may 
confine  our  attenu'on  to  England.  In  the  Tudor  period  the 
policy  of  the  crown  was  to  bring  them  under  public  or  national 
controL  Laws  were  passed,  for  example  in  1 503,  requiring  that 
new  ordinances  of  "  fellowships  of  crafts  or  misteries'"  should  be 
approved'  by  the  royal  justices  or  by  other  crown  officers;  and 
the  authority  of  the  companies  to  fix  the  price  of  wares  was  thus 
restricted.  The  statute  of  5  Elizabeth,  b.  4,  also  curtailed  thdr 
jurisdiction  over  journesrmen  and  apprentices^  (see  Appbentice- 
ship). 

The  craft  fraternities  were  not  suppressed  by  the  statute  of 
1547  (i  Edward  VI.).  They  were  indeed  expressly  exempted 
from  its  general  operation.  Such  portions  of  their  revenues  as 
were  devoted  to  dcfiuite  religious  observances  were,  however, 
appropriated  by  the  crown.  The  revenues  confiscated  were  those 
used  for  "  the  finding,  maintaining  or  sustentation  of  any  priest 
or  of  any  anniversary,  or  obit,  lamp,  light  or  other  such  things." 
This  has  been  aptly  called  **  the  disendowment  of  the  religion 
of  the  misteries."  Edward  VI. 's  statute  marks  no  break  of 
continuity  in  the  life  of  the  craft  organi^tions.  Even  before  the 
Reformation,  however,  signs  of  decay  had  already  begun  to 
appear,  and  these  multiplied  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
old  gild  system  was  breaking  down  under  the  action  of  new 
economic  forces.  Its  dissolution  was  due  especially  to  the 
introduction  of  new  industries,  organized  on  a  more  modem 
basis,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  domestic  system  of  manufacture. 
Thus  the  companies  gradually  lost  control  over  the  regulation  of 
industry,  though  they  still  retained  their  old  monopoly  in  the 
X7th  century,  and  in  many  cases  even  in  the  i8th.  In  fact,  many 
craft  fraternities  still  survived  in  the  second  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  but  their  usefulness  had  disappeared.  The  medieval 
form  of  association  was  incompatible  with  the  new  ideas  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  free  competition,  with  the  greater  separation 
of  capital  and  industry,  employers  and  workmen,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  factory  system.  Intent  only  on  promoting 
their  o%m  interests  and  disregarding  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
the  old  companies  bad  become  an  unmitigated  evil.  Attempu 
have  been  mad*  to  find  in  them  the  progenitors  of  the  trades 
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unions,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  connexion  between 
the  latter  and  the  craft  gilds.  The  privileges  of  the  old  frater- 
nities  were  not  formally  abolished  until  283 s;  and  the  sub- 
stantial remaios  or  speclr^  forms  of  some  are  still  visible  in  other 
towns  besides  London. 
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Geuhidde  der  Kanfmannsgilden  (Leipzig.  1893);  H.  Vandcr  Linden. 
Les  GiUes  marckandes  dans  les  Pays-Bos  an  moyen  Ags  (Ghent, 
1896);  B.  Martin  Saint-L6on,  Histoire  des  corporations  de  nUtiert 
(Paris,  1897) :  C.  Nyrop,  Danmarks  Gilde-  og  Lavsskraaer  fra  middel- 
alderen  (2  vols.,  Copenhagen,  189(>-I904):  F.  Kcutgcn,  Amter  und 
Z^nfte  (Jena,  1903);  George  Unwin,  Industrial  Organization  in  Ike 
Sixieentm  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (Oxford,  1904).  For  biblio- 
gtaphks  of  ^Ids.  see  H.  Blanc.  BiNiof,rapkie  des  corporations 
ouvrieres  (Pans,  1885);  G.  Gonctta,  Bibltogra/ia  delle  corporashni 
f  arti  e  meslieri  (Rome.  1891);  C.  Gross.  Btbliography  of  British 
Municipal  History,  including  Gilds  (New  York.  1897);  W.  Stieda, 
in  Handtporlerbuck  der  Staatswissenschaften^  ed.  J.  Conrad  (2nd  ed., 
Jena.  1901.  under  "  Zunftweten  ").  (C.  Ga.) 

GIUAD  (l.«.  "  hard  "  or  "  rugged,"  a  name  sometimes  used, 
both  in  earlier  and  in  later  writers,  to  denote  the  whole  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Israelites  eastward  of  Jordan,  extending 
from  the  Arnon  to  the  southern  base  of  Hermon  (Deut.  xxxiv.  x; 
Judg.  XX.  i;  Jos.  AtU.  xii.  8.  3,  4).  More  precisely,  however, 
it  was  the  usiul  name  of  that  picturesque  hill  country  which  b 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Hieromax  (Yarmuk),  on  the  W.  by 
the  Jordan,  on  the  S  by  the  Arnon,  and  on  the  £.  by  a  line  which 
may  be  said  to  follow  the  meridian  of  AmmSn  (Philadelphia  or 
Rabbath-Ammon).  It  thus  lies  wholly  within  ^i**  2^  and  32" 
43'  N.  lat.  and  35^  34'  and  36''  £.  long.,  and  is  cut  in  two  by  the 
Jabbok.  Excluding  the  narrow  strip  of  low-lying  plain  along 
the  Jordan,  it  has  an  average  elevation  of  2500  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean;  but,  as  seen  from  the  west,  the  relative  hei^t 
is  very  much  increased  by  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley. 
The  range  from  the  same  point  of  view  presents  a  singularly  uni- 
form outline,  having  the  appearance  of  an  unbroken  wall;  in 
reah'ty,  however,  it  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  deep  ravines 
(wadis),  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Yfibis,  the  AjlQn, 
the  Rftjib,  the  Zerka  (Jabbok),  the  Keshan,  and  the  Zerka  Ma'In. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Gilead  range  b  formed  of  Jura  limestone, 
the  base  slopes  bdng  sandstone  partly  covered  by  white  marls. 
The  eastern  slopes  are  comparatively  bare  of  trees;  but  the 
western  are  well  supplied  with  oak,  terebinth  and  pine.  The 
pastures  arc  everywhere  luxuriant,  and  the  wooded  heights  and 
winding  glens,  in  which  the  tangled  shrubbery  is  here  and  there 
broken  up  by  open  glades  and  flat  meadows  of  green  turf,  exhibit 
a  beauty  of  vegetation  such  as  is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
district  of  Palestine. 

The  first  biblical  mention  of  "  Mount  Gilead  "  occurs  in 
connexion  with  the  reconcilement  of  Jacob  and  Laban  (Genesis 
xxxi.).  The  composite  nature  of  the  story  makes  an  identifica^ 
tion  of  the  exact  site  difficult,  but  one  of  the  narrators  (E)  seems 
to  have  in  mind  the  ridge  of  what  is  now  known  as  Jebel  AjlQn, 
probably  not  far  from  Ma^neh  (Mahanaira),  near  the  head  of  the 
wadi  Ytbis.  Some  investigators  incline  to  SQf,  or  to  the  Jebel 
KafkaCa.  At  the  period  of  the  Israelite  conquest  the  portion  of 
Gilead  northward  of  the  Jabbok  (Zerka)  belonged  to  the  dominions 
of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  while  the  southern  half  was  ruled  by  Sihon; 
king  of  the  Amorites,  having  been  at  an  earlier  date  wrested  from 
Moab  (Numb.  xxi.  34;  Deut.  iii.  12-16).  These  two  sections 
were  allotted  respectivdy  to  Manasseh  and  to  Reuben  and  Gad, 
both  districts  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  pastoral  and  nomadic 
character  of  these  tribes.  A  somewhat  wild  Bedouin  disposition, 
fostered  by  their  surroundings,  was  retained  by  the  Israelite  in- 
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habitants  of  Gilead  to  a  late  period  of  their  history,  and  seems 
to  be  to  some  extent  discernible  in  what  we  read  alike  of  Jephthah, 
of  David's  Gadites,  and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  As  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  Gilead  bore  the  first  .brunt  of  Syrian  and 
Assyrian  attacks. 

After  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  history  the  word  Gilead 
seldom  occurs.  It  seems  to  have  soon  passed  out  of  use  as  a 
precise  geographical  designation;  for  though  occasionally 
mentioned  by  Apocryphal  writers,  by  Josephus,  and  by  Eusebius, 
the  allusions  are  all  vague,  and  show  that  those  who  made  them 
had  no  deAnite  knowledge  of  Gilead  proper.  In  Josephus  and 
the  New  Testament  the  namq  Pcraea  or  wkpop  roD  'lop&hvw  is 
most  frequently  used;  and  the  country  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  by  Josephus  as  divided  into  small  provinces  called  after  the 
capitals  in  which  Greek  colonists  had  esUblished  themselves 
during  the  reign  of  the  Selcucidae.  At  present  Gilead  south  of 
the  Jabbok  alone  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel  Jilad  (Mount 
Gilead),  the  northern  portion  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Yarmuk  being  called  Jebel  AjlQn.  Jebel  Jilad  includes  Jebel 
Osha,  and  has  for  ite  capital  the  town  of  £s-Salt.  The 
cities  of  Gilead  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  arc 
Ramoth,  Jabesh  and  Jazer.  The  first  of  these  has  been  variously 
identified  with  Es-Salt,  with  Relmun,  with  Jerash  or  Gerasa, 
with  er-Remtha,  and  with  ^alhad.  Opinions  are  also  divided 
on  the  question  of  its  identity  with  Mizpeh-Gilead  (see  Encyc. 
BiUica,  art.  "  Ramoth-Gilead  ").  Jabesh  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  at  Meriamin,  less  probably  at  ed-Deir;  Jazer,  at  Yajus 
near  Jogbehah,  rather  than  at  Sar.  The  city  named  Gilead  (Judg. 
X.  17,  xii.  7;  Hos.  vi.  8,  xii.  11)  has  hardly  been  satisfactorily 
explained;  perhaps  the  text  has  suffered. 

The  "balm"  (Heb.  fort)  for  which  Gilead  was  so  noted 
(Gen.  xlvii.  xi;  Jer.  viii.  32,  xlvi.  xi;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17),  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  mastic  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  R.V.  marg.)  i^. 
the  resin  yielded  by  the  Pislackia  Leniiscus,  The  modern 
"balm  of  Gilead"  or  "Mecca  balsam,"  an •  aromatic  gum 
produced  by  the  Balsamodendron  opobalsamumi  is  more  likely 
the  Hebrew  fndr,  which  the  English  Bible  wrongly  renders 
"  myrrh." 

See  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  xxiv.  folL  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

GILES  (Gil,  GaLEs),  ST,  the  name  given  to  an  abbot  whose 
festival  is  celebrated  on  the  xst  of  September.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  was  an  Athenian  (AtYldios,  Aegidius)  of  royal 
descent.  After  the  death  of  his  parents  he  distributed  his 
possessions  among  the  poor,  took  ship,  and  landed  at  Marseilles. 
Thence  he  went  to  Aries,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  with 
St  Caesarius.  He  then  retired  into  a  neighbouring  desert, 
where  he  lived  upon  herbs  and  upon  the  milk  of  a  hind  which 
came  to  him  at  stated  hours.  He  was  discovered  there  one  day 
by  Flavins,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  who  built  a  monastery  on  the 
place,  of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot.  Scholars  are  very  much 
divided  as  to  the.  date  of  his  life,  some  holding  that  he  lived  in 
the  6th  century,  others  in  the  7th  or  8th.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  St  Giles  was  btiried  in  the  hermitage  which  he 
had  founded  in  a  spot  which  was  afterwards  the  town  of  St- 
GiUes  (diocese  irf  Nimes,  department  of  Gard).  His  reputation 
for  sanctity  attracted  many  pilgrims.  Important  gifts  were 
made  to  the  church  which  contained  his  body,  and  a  monastery 
grew  up  hard  by.  It  is  probable  that  the  Visigothic  princes  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  country  [HVtected  and  enriched  this 
monastery,  and  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  at  the 
time  of  their  invasion  in  731.  But  there  are  no  authentic  data 
before  the  9th  century  concerning  his  history.  In  808  Charles 
magne  took  the  abbey  of  St-Gilles  under  his  protection,  and 
it  is  mentioned  among  the  monasteries  from  which  only  prayers 
for  the  prince  and  the  state  were  due.  In  the  X3th  century  the 
pilgrimages  to  St-Gilles  are  cited  as  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  time.  The  cult  of  the  saint,  who  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  special  patron  of  lepers,  beggsrs  and  cripples,  spread  very 
extensively  over  Europe,  especially  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  church  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  London,  was  built  about  1090,  while  the  ho^tital  lor 
lepers  at  St  Giles-in-the-Fields  (near  New  Oxford  Street)  was 
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fooaded  by  Queen  Matilda  in  1 117.  In  England  alone  there 
are  about  150  churches  dedicated  to  this  saint.  In  Edinburgh 
the  cfattrch  of  St  Giles  could  boast  the  possession  of  an  ami*bone 
of  its  patron.  RepresenUtions  of  St  Giles  are  very  frequently 
met  with  in  early  French  and  German  art,  but  are  much  less 
common  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

See  Ada  Sanclorim  (September),  i.  284>299;  Devic  and  ValaaeCe, 
Histaire  fjhUraU  de  Laniuedoc,  pp.  514-5^3  (Toulouse.  1876); 
E.  Rembry,  Saint  CilUs,  savie,  ses  reliquts,  smi  cuiie  en  Belgt^ue  el 
dans  U  nord  de  la  France  (Bruges,  1881) :  F.  Arnold- Forster,  Studies 
in  Church  Dedications,  or  England's  Patron  Saints,  ii.  46-51  •  !"•  'Si 
363-365  (1899);  A.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Lefendary  ArU  768-770 
(1896) :  A.  Bell,  Lives  and  Legends  of  Ike  English  Buhops  and  Kings, 
Medieval  Monks,  and  other  later  Saints,  pp.  61,  70,  74-78,  84.  197 
(1904).  (H.  Db.) 

OiLFIUAN.  QEOROB  (1813-1878),  Scottish  author,  was 
bom  on  the  30th  of  January  18x3,  at  Comrie,  Perthshire,  where 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gilfillan,  the  author  of  some  theo- 
logical works,  was  for  many  years  minister  of  a  Secession  con- 
gregation. After  an  education  at  Glasgow  University,  in  March 
1836  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Secession  congregation  in 
Dundee.  He  published  a  volume  of  his  discourses  in  1839, 
and  shortly  afterwards  another  sermon  on  "Hades,"  which 
brought  him  under  the  scrutiny  of  his  oo-presbyters,  and  was 
ultimately  withdrawn  from  circulation.  GilfiUan  next  contri- 
buted a  series  of  sketches  of  celebrated  contemporary  authors 
to  the  Dumfries  Herald^  then  edited  by  Thomas  Aird;  and  these, 
with  several  new  ones,  formed  his  first  Cailery  of  Literary  PortraitSt 
wUch  appealed  in  1846,  and  had  a  wide  circulation.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  Second  and  a  Third  Gallery.  In  1851  his 
most  successful  work,  the  Bards  of  Ike  Bible^  appeared.  His 
aim  was  that  it  should  be  "  a  poem  on  the  Bible  ";  and  it  was 
far  more  rhapsodical  than  critical.  His  Martyrs  and  Heroes  of 
tke  Scottish  Covenant  appeared  in  1832,  and  in  1856  he  produced 
a  partly  autobiographical,  partly  fabulous.  History  of  a  Man. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  engaged  upon  a  long  poem,  on  Night, 
which  was  published  in  1867,  but  its  theme  was  too  vast,  vague 
and  unmanageable,  and  the  result  was  a  failure.  He.  also 
edited  an  edition  of  the  British  Poets.  As  a  lecturer  and  as  a 
preacher  he  drew  large  crowds,  but  his  literary  reputation  has 
not  proved  permanent.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  August  1878. 
He  had  just  finished  a  new  life  of  Bums  designed  bo  accompany 
a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  that  poet. 

GILGAL  (Heb.  for  "  drde  "  of  sacred  stones),  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  name  is  not  found  cast  of  the  Jordan. 

X.  The  first  and  most  important  was  situated  "  in  the  east 
border  of  Jericho"  (Josh.  iv.  19),  on  the  border  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  7).  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  x.  4) 
places  it  so  stadia  from  Jordan  and  xo  from  Jericho  (the 
New  TesUment  site).  Jerome  {Onomasticon,  s.v.  "  Galgal ") 
places  GUgal  s  Roman  miles  from  Jericho,  and  speaks  of  It 
as  a  deserted  place  held  in  wonderful  veneration  {**  miro  cultu  "  ) 
by  the  natives.  This  site,  which  in  the  middle  ages  appears  to 
have  been  lost — (jilgal  being  shown  farther  north — was  in 
1865  recovered  by  a  German  traveller  (Hermann  Zschokke), 
and  fijrad  by  the  English  survey  party,  though  not  beyond 
dispute.  It  is  about  a  m.  east  of  the  site  of  Byzantine 
Jericho,  and  i  m.  from  modern  er-Riha.  A  fine  tamarisk, 
traces  of  a  church  (which  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  century),  and 
a  Urge  reservoir,  now'filled  up  with  mud,  remain.  The  place  is 
called  JiljOlieh,  and  its  position  north  of  the  valley  of  Achor 
(Wad!  Kelt)  and  east  of  Jericho  agrees  well  with  the  biblical 
indications  above  mentioned.  A  tradition  connected  with  the 
fall  of  Jericho  is  atUched  to  the  site  (see  C.  R.  Conder,  Tent 
Work,  203  ff.).  This  sanctuary  and  camp  of  Israel  held  a  high 
place  in  the  lutional  regard,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Judges 
and  Samuel.  But  whether  this  is  the  Gilgsl  spoken  of  by  Amos 
and  Hosea  in  coxmexion  with  Bethel  is  by  no  means  certain 
[see  (3)  bclowl. 

2.  Gilgal,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xii.  93  in  connexion  with  Dor, 
appears  to  have  been  ntuated  in  the  maritime  plain.  Jerome 
{OnomasHcoH,  s.v.  "  Gelgd  ")  speaks  of  a  town  of  the  name 


6  Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris  (Ras  el  *Ain).  This  is 
apparently  the  modem  Kalkilia,  but  about  4  m.  north  of  Anti- 
patris is  a  large  village  called  JiljQlieh,  which  is  more  probab^ 
the  bibhcal  town. 

3.  The  third  Gilgal  (2  Kings  iv.  38)  was  in  the  mountains 
(compare  x  Sam.  vii.  x6,  3  Kings  ii.  x-3)  near  Bethel  Jerome 
mentions  this  pbce  also  (Onomasticonf  s.v.  "  Galgah ").  It 
appears  to  be  the  present  village  of  Jiljilia,  about  7  English 
miles  north  of  Beitin  (Bethel).  It  may  have  absorbed-  the  old 
shrine  of  Shilofa  and  been  the  sanctuary  famous  in  the  days  of 
Amos  and  Hosea. 

4.  Dcut.  xi.  30  seems  to  imply  a  Gilgal  near  Gerixim,  and  there 
is  still  a  place  called  Julcijil  on  the  plain  of  Makhna,  2|  m.  S.  £. 
of  Shechem.  This  may  have  been  Amos's  Gilgal  and  was 
almost  certainly  that  of  x  Mace.  ix.  2. 

5.  The  Gilgal  described  in  Josh.  xv.  7  is  the  same  as  the 
Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29;  its  site  is  not  known.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

GIL6AMESH,  EPIC  OF,  the  title  given  to  one  of  the  most 
important  literary  products  of  Babylonia,  from  the  name  of  the 
chief  personage  in  the  series  of  talcs  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Though  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  is  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the 
fragments  found  in  the  royal  collection  of  tablets  made  by 
Assur-bani-pal,  the  king  of  Assyria  (668-626  B.C.)  for  his  palace 
at  Nineveh,  internal  evidence  points  to  the  high  antiquity  of  at 
least  some  portions  of  it,  and  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  the 
epic  in  the  older  form  of  the  Babylonian  script,  which  can  be 
dated  as  sooo  b.c.,  confirms  this  view.  Equally  certain  is  a 
second  observation  of  a  general  character  that  the  epic  origiMting 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  literature  in  Assur-bani-pal's  collec- 
tion in  Babylonia  is  a  composite  product,  that  is  to  say,  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  independent  stories  or  myths  originating  at 
different  times,  and  united  to  fonh  a  continuous  narrative  with 
Gilgamesh  as  the  central  figure.  This  view  naturally  raises  the 
question  whether  the  independent  stories  were  all  told  of 
Gilgamesh  or,  as  almost  always  happens  in  the  case  of  aiKient 
tales,  were  transferred  to  Gilgamesh  as  a  favourite  popular 
hero.  Internal  evidence  again  comes  to  our  aid  to  head  its 
weight  to  the  latter  theory. 

While  the  existence  of  such  a  personage  as  Gilgamesh  nuy 
be  admitted,  he  belongs  to  an  age  that  could  only  have  prc^rved 
a  dim  recollection  of  his  achievements  and  adventures  through 
oral  traditions.  The  name^  is  not  Babylonian,  and  what 
evidence  as  to  his  origin  there  is  points  to  his  having  come  from 
Elam,  to  the  east  of  Babylonia.  He  may  have  belonged  to  the 
people  known  as  the  Ka»ites  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  B.C.  entered  Babylonia  from  Elam,  and  obtained  contn4 
of  the  Euphrates  valley.  Why  and  how  he  came  to  be  a  popular 
hero  in  Babylonia  cannot  with  our  present  material  be  deter- 
mined, but  the  epic  indicates  that  he  came  as  a  conqueror  and 
established  himself  at  Erech.  In  so  far  we  have  embodied  in 
the  first  part  of  the  epic  dim  recollections  of  aaual  events,  but 
we  soon  leave  the  solid  ground  of  fact  and  find  ourselves  soaring 
to  the  heights  of  genuine  myth.  Gilgamesh  becomes  a  god,  aiul 
in  certain  portions  of  the  epic  deariy  plays  the  part  of  the  sun- 
god  of  the  spring-time,  taking  the  place  apparently  of  Tammua 
or  Adonis,  the  youthful  sun-god,  though  the  story  shows  traits 
that  differentiate  it  from  the  ordinary  Tammua  myths.  A 
separate  stratum  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic  is  formed  by  the  story  of 
Eabani— introduced  as  the  friend  of  Gilgamesh,  who  joins  him 
in  his  adventures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eabani,  who 
symbolizes  primeval  man,  was  a  figure  originally  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Gilgamesh,  but  his  story  was  incorporated  into  the 
epic  by  that  natural  process  to  be  observed  in  the  national  epics 
of  other  peoples,  which  tends  to  connect  the  favourite  hero  with 
all  kinds  of  tales  that  for  one  reason  or  the  other  become  em- 
bedded in  the  popuhir  mind.  Another  stratum  is  represented 
by  the  story  of  a  favourite  of  the  gods  known  as  Ut-Napishtim, 
who  is  saved  from  a  destructive  storm  and  flood  that  destroys 

*  The  name  of  the  hero,  written  always  ideographicatly,  was  for  a 
long  time  provisionally  read  ladiAar;  but  a  tablet  discovered  by 
T.  G.  Pinches  gave  the  equivalent  Ciltamesk  (aee  Jasttow,  iiridgsm  0 
BeAytonia  and  Assyria,  p.  468}, 
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the  Barofkil  group  over  the  main  Hindu  Kush  ivaterihed.  The 
Aahkuman  is  beaded  by  the  Gazar  and  Kora  Bobrt  paHCs,  leading 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ab-i-Punja;  and  the  Hunza  by  the  Kittk  and 
Mtntaka,  the  connecting  links  between  the  Taghdumbash  Pamir 
and  the  Cilgit  basin.  They  are  all  about  the  same  height— 15.000  ft. 
All  are  passable  at  certain  times  of  the  year  to  small  parties,  and  all 
are  uncertain.  In  no  case  do  they  present  insuperable  difficulties 
in  themselves,  glaciers  and  snow-fiekis  and  mountain  staircases 
being  common  to  all;  but  the  gorges  and  precipices  which  distin* 
guiMi  the  approachcM  to  them  from  the  south,  the  slippery  sides  of 
shelving  spurs  whose  feet  are  washed  by  raging  torrents,  the  perpetual 
weary  monotony  of  ascent  and  descent  over  successive  ridges 
multiplying  the  gradient  indefinitely — these  form  the  real  obstacles 
blocking  the  way  to  these  northern  passes. 

CiigU  Statia*.— The  pretty  tittle  station  of  Gilgit  (ateoft-above  sea) 
spreaids  itself  in  tenaces  above  the  right  bank  01  toe  river  neariy 
opposite  the  opening  leading  to  Hunza,  almost  nestling  under  the 
cuns  of  the  Hindu  Koh,  which  separates  it  on  the  south  from  the 
savage  mountain  wilderness  of  Dard  and  Kohistan.  It  includes 
a  rcsulcncy  for  the  British  |>olitkal  oflker,  with  about  half  a  doaeo 
homes  for  the  aocommodatioii  of  officials,  bamcks  suitable  for  a 
battalion  of  Kashmir  troops,  and  a  hospitaL  Evidences  of  Buddhist 
occupation  are  not  wanting  in  Gilgit,  though  they  ace  few  and  un- 
important.  Such  as  they  are,  they  appear  to  prove  that  Gilgit 
was  once  a  Buddhist  centre,  and  that  the  old  Buddhist  route  between 
Gilgit  and  the  Peshawar  plain  passed  through  the  goiges  and  clefts 
of  the  uaexi^red  Dard  valley  to  Thakot  under  the  northern  qwrs 
of  the  Black  Mountain. 

Coumexiom  with  India, — The  Giljsit  river  joins  the  Indus  a  few 
mila  above  the  little  post  of  Bunji,  where  an  excellent  suspension 
bridge  spans  the  river.  The  valley  is  low  and  hot,  and  the  scenery 
between  Gilgit  and  Bunji  is  monotonous;  but  the  road  b  now 
maintained  in  excellent  condition.  A  little  below  Bunji  the  Astor 
river  joins  the  Indus  from  the  south-east,  and  this  deep  pine-clad 
valley  indkates  the  continuation  of  the  highroad  from  Gilgit  to 
Kashmir  via  the  Tragbal  and  Burzil  passes.  Another  well-known 
route  connecting  Gilgtt  with  the  Abbottabad  frontier  of  the  Punjab 
lies  acrote  the  Babusar  pass  (13,000  ft.),  Unking  the  lovely  Hazara 
\-aUey  of  Raghan  to  Chilas;  Chilas  (4150  ft.)  being  on  the  Indus, 
some  so  nu  twlow  BanjI.  This  is  a  more  direct  connexion  between 
Gilitit  and  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  than  that  a£Forded  by  the  Kashmir 
route  via  Gurais  and  Astor,  which  latter  route  involves  two  con- 
siderable passes— the  Tragbal  (11.400)  and  the  Burzil  (13,500); 
but  the  intervening  strip  of  absolutely  independent  territory  (in- 
dependent alike  of  Kashmir  and  the  runjab),  whkh  includes  the 
hilb  bordering  the  road  from  the  Babusdr  pass  to  Chilas,  renders 
it  a  risky  route  for  travellers  unprotected  by  a  military  escort. 
Like  the  Kashmir  route,  it  is  now  defined  by  a  good  military  road. 

History. -—The  Dards  are  located  by  Ptolemy  with  surprising 
accucacy  (Daradae)  on  the  west  of  the  Upper  Indus,  beyond  the 
head- waters  of  the  Swat  river  {Soastus),  and  north  of  theCaffiora^, 
ix.  the  Gandharis,  who  occupied  Peshawar  and  the  country  north 
of  it.  The  Dardas  and  Chiwu  also  appear  in  many  of  the  old 
Pauxanic  lists  of  peoples,  the  latter  probably  representing  the 
Skin  branch  of  the  Daids.  This  region  was  traversed  by  two 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  who  have 
left  records  of  their  journeys,  viz.  Fahien,  coming  from  the  north, 
c  400,  and  Usilan  Tsang,  ascending  from  Swat,  c  631.  The 
latter  says:  "  Perilous  were  the  roads,  and  dark  the  gorges. 
Sometimes  the  pilgrim  had  to  pass  by  loose  cords,  sometimes  by 
light  stretched  iron  chains.  Here  there  were  ledges  hanging  in 
mid-air;  there  flying  bridges  across  abysses;  eUewhere  paths 
cut  with  the  chisel,  or  footings  to  climb  by."  Yet  even  in 
these  inaccessible  regkms  were  found  great  convents,  and 
miraculous  images  of  Buddha.  How  old  the  name  of  CUgjit 
is  we  do  not  know,  but  it  occurs  in  the  writings  o£  the  great 
Mahommcdan  savaikt  al-Biruni,  in  his  notices  of  Indian 
geography.  Speaking  of  Kashmir,  he  says:  "  Leaving  the 
ravine  by  which  you  enter  Kashmir  and  entering  the  plateau, 
then  you  have  for  a  march  of  two  more  days  on  your  left  the 
mountains  ol  Bolor  and  Shamilan,  Turkish  tribes  who  are 
called  BkaUavaryan.  Their  king  has  the  title  Bhatta-Shah. 
Their  towns  aie  CUgfi,  Aawira  and  Shiltash,  and  their  language 
is  the  Turkish.  Kashmir  suffers  much  from  their  inroads  " 
(Trs.  Sacfaau,  i.  307).  There  are  difficult  matters  for  discussion 
here.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  ground  the  writer  had  for 
calling  the  people  Twks,  But  it  is  curious  that  the  Skins  say 
they  are  all  of  the  same  nee  as  the  Moguls  of  India,  whatever 
th^r  may  metn  by  that.  Gilgit,  as  far  back  as  tradition  goes, 
was  ruled  by  rajas  of  a  family  called  Trakane.  When  this  family 
became  extinct  the  valley  was  dewtated  by  lucomuve  invasions 


of  nei^bouring  rajas,  and  in  the  so  or  30  years  ending  with  184  a 
there  had  been  five  dynastic  revolutions.  The  most  prominent 
Character  in  the  history  was  a  certain  Gaur  Rahman  or  Gauhar 
Aman,  chief  of  Yasin,  a  cruel  savage  and  man-seller,  of  whom 
many  evil  deeds  are  told.  Being  remonstrated  with  for  selling 
a  muUah,  he  said,  "  Why  not  ?  The  Koran,  the  word  of  God,  is 
sold;  why  not  sell  the  expounder  thereof  ?**  The  Sikhs  entered 
Gilgit  about  1843,  and  kept  a  garrison  there.  When  Kashmir 
was  made  over  to  Maharaja  Gulah  Singh  of  Jammu  in  1846, 
by  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Gilgit  claims  were  transferred  with  it. 
And  when  a  commission  was  sent  to  lay  down  boundaries  of  the 
tracts  made  over,  Mr  Vans  Agnew  (afterwards  murdered  at 
Multan)  and  Lieut.  Ralph  Young  of  the  Engineers  visited  Gilgit. 
the  first  Englishmen  who  did  so.  The  Dogras  (Gulab  Singh's 
race)  had  much  ado  to  hold  their  grotmd,  and  in  1852  a  cata- 
strophe occurred,  parallel  on  a  smaller  scale  to  that  of  the  English 
troops  at  Kabul.  Neariy  2000  men  of  theirs  were  exterminated 
by  Gaur  Rahman  and  a  (x>mbination  of  the  Dards;  only  one 
person,  a  soldier's  wife,  escaped,  and  the  Dogras  were  driven 
away  for  eight  years.  Gulab  Singh  would  not  again  cross  the 
Indus,  but  after  his  death  (in  1857)  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh 
longed  to  recover  lost  prestige.  In  x86o  he  sent  a  force  into 
Gilgit.  Gaur  Rahman  just  then  died,  and  there  was  little  re- 
sistance. The  Dogras  after  that  took  Yasin  twice,  but  did  not 
hold  it.  They  also,  in  x866,  invaded  Darel,  one  of  the  most 
secluded  Dard  sUtes,  to  the  south  of  the  Gilgit  basin,  but  with- 
drew again.  In  1889,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  advance  of 
Russia,  the  British  government,  acting  as  the  suzerain  power  of 
Kashmir,  esUblished  the  Gilgit  agency;  in  1901,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North-West  Frontier  province,  the  rearrangement 
was  made  as  stated  above. 

Atn'ROKiTiBS.— Biddulph,  Tke  Tribes  eflhe  Hindu  Kush  (Calcutta, 
1880);  W.  Lawrence,  Th*  Kashmir  Valley  (London.  1895);  Tanner, 
"  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Himala>-a,"  Proc.  R.G.S.  \xA.  xiii.. 


Pamuis  and  Adjacent  Countries,"  Proe.  R.G.S.  vol.  xiv..  1802; 
Curzon,  "  Panin,"  Jour.  Jt.G.5.  vol.  viiL,  1896;  Leitn«r,  Dardistan 
(i877).  (T.  H.  H.»> 

Oim  JOEH  (1697-177 1),  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Kettering,  Northamptonshire.  His  parents  were 
poor  and  he  owed  his  education  chiefly  to  his  own  perseverance. 
In  November  1716  he  was  baptized  and  began  to  preach  at 
Uigham  Femes  and  Kettering,  until  the  beginning  of  1719, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  Horsley- 
down  in  Southwark.  There  he  continued  till  1757,  when  he 
removed  to  a  chapel  near  London  Bridge.  From  1729  to  1756 
he  was  Wednesday  evening  lecturer  in  Great  Eastcheap.  In  1 748 
he  received  the  degree  of  D  J>.  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen. 
He  died  at  Camberwell  on  the  14th  of  October  1771.  GUI  was 
a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  and  in  his  theology  a  stuitdy  Calvinist. 

His  principal  works  are  BxposiHon  0/  tko  Song  of  Solomon  (1728) : 
The  Prophecies  of  the  OUl  Testament  respecting  tho  Messiah  (1728): 


binacal  books  and  MSS.;  Tho  Antiquity  of  tho  Hebrew  Language 
Letters,  Vowel  Points^  and  Accents  (1767);  A  Body  of  Doctrinal 
Divinity  (1767}:  A  Body  of  Practical  Divtnity  (1770);  and  Sermons 
and  Tracts^  with  a  memoir  of  hu  life  (1773).  An  edition  of  his 
Exposition  o^  the  Bible  appeared  in  1816  with  a  memoir  by  John 
Rippon,  whKh  has  also  appeared  separately. 

GILL  (i)  One  of  the  branchiae  which  form  the  breathing 
apparatus  of  fishes  and  other  animals  that  live  in  the  water. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  branckute  of  some  kinds  of  worm 
and  arachnids,  and  by  transference  to  objects  resembling  the 
branchiae  of  fishes,  such  as  the  wattles  of  a  fowl,  or  the  radiating 
films  on  the  under  side  of  fungi.  The  word  is  of  obscure  origin. 
Danish  has  g^aeOe^  and  Swedish  gjOl  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  root  which  appears  in  "  yawn,"  "  chasm,"  has  been  suggested. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  word  wQl  be  in  origin  the  same  as  **  gill," 
often  spelled  "  f^yll,"  meaning  a  glen  or  ravine,  common  In 
northern  English  dialects  and  also  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  g 
in  both  ibese  words  Is  hoed,    (a)  A  liquid  measure  usually  holding 
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one-fourth  of  a  pint.  The  woid  comes  through  the  O.  Fr.  geUe, 
from  Low  Lat.  geUo  or  giUOf  a  measure  for  wine.  It  is  thus  con- 
nected with  "  gdlon."  The  g  is  soft.  (3)  An  abbreviation  of  the 
feminine  name  Gillian,  also  often  spelled  Jill,  as  it  is  pronounced. 
Like  Jack  for  a  boy,  with  which  it  is  often  coupled,  as  in  the 
nursery  rhyme,  it  is  used  as  a  homely  generic  name  for  a  girl. 

QILLES  DB  ROYB,  or  Ecioius  oe  Rova  (d.  1478).  Flemish 
chronicler,  was  born  probably  at  Montdidicr,  and  became  a 
Cistercian  monk.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  theology  in 
Paris  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Royaumont  at  Asniires* 
sur-Oise,  retiring  about  1458  to  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Dunes,  near  Furnes,  and  devoting  his  time  to  study.  Giilcs 
wrote  the  Chronicon  Dunense  or  Annalet  Bdgici,  a  r£sum£  and 
continuation  of  the  work  of  another  monk,  Jean  Brandon  (d. 
1428),  which  deab  with  the  history  of  Flanders,  and  also  with 

events  in  Germany,  Italy  and  £li>gland  from  702  to  1478. 

The  Chronicle  was  published  by  F.  R.  Swcert  in  the  Rerum  Beln- 
carum  annaUs  (Franluort,  i62o)j  and  the  earlier  part  of  it  by  C.  B. 
Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  in  the  Chroniques  reiatioes  d  I'kistoire  de  la 
Beigiqae  (Bruaaeb,  1 870). 

OILLES  U  MUISffit  or  le  MtnsBt  (e.  t373-t3S3),  French 
chronicler,  was  bom  probably  at  Tonmai,  and  in  1280  entered 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Martin  in  his  native  city,  becoming 
prior  of  this  house  in  1327,  and  abbot  four  years  later.  He  only 
secured  the  latter  position  after  a  contest  with  a  competitor, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  ruler  of  the  abbey.  Gilles 
wrote  two  Latin  chronicles,  Ckromcon  majus  and  Ckronicon 
minus,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation 
until  X349.  This  work,  which  was  continued  by  another  writer 
to  1352,  is  valuable  for  the  history  of  northern  France,  and 
Flafiders during  the  first  half  of  the  I4tfa  century.  It  is  published 
by  J.  J.  de  Senet  in  the  Corpus  chronUorum  Flandrioe,  tome  ii. 
(Brussels,  1841).  Gilles  also  wrote  some  French  poems,  and 
these  Poisies  de  Gilles  U  Muisis  have  been  published  by  Baron 
Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  (Louvain,  1882). 

See  A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources  de  Vkistoire  de  Franu,  tomeiii.  (Paris, 
1903). 

6ILLESPIB,  GEORGE  (1613-1648},  Scottish  divine,  was  bom 

at  Kirkcaldy,  where  his  father,  John  Gilleq>ie,  was  parish 
minister,  on  the  21st  of  January  1613,  and  entered  the  university 
of  St  Andrews  as  a  "  presbytery  bursar "  in  1629.  On  the 
completion  of  a  brilliant  student  career,  he  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  John  Gordon,  xst  Viscount  Kenmure  (d.  1634), 
and  afterwards  to  John  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassillis,  his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  accept  the  episcopal  ordhution  which 
was  at  that  time  in  Scotland  an  indispensable  condition  of 
induction  to  a  parish.  While  with  the  earl  of  Cassillis  he  wrote 
his  first  work,  A  Dispute  againsi  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies 
obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  opportunely  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  "  Jenny  (jeddes  "  incident  (but  without 
the  author's  name)  in  the  summer  of  1637,  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  within  a  few  months  had  been  found  by  the 
ixivy  council  to  be  so  damaging  that  by  their  orders  all  available 
copies  were  called  in  and  burnt.  In  April  1638,  soon  after  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  had  been  set  aside  by  the  nation, 
Gillespie  was  ordained  minister  of  Wemyss  (Fife)  by  the 
presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly,  before  which  he  preached 
(November  21st)  a  sermon  against  royal  interference  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  so  pronounced,  as  to  call  for  some  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  Argyll,  the  lord  high  commissioner.  In  1642 
Gillespie  was  translated  to  Edinburgh;  but  the  brief  remainder 
of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  conduct  of  public  business 
in  London.  Already,  in  1640,  he  had  accompanied  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace  to  England  as  one  of  their  chaplains;  and 
in  1643  he  was  appointed  by  the  Scottish  Church  one  of  the  four 
commissioners  to  the  Westmins  er  Assembly.  Here,  though 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  almost  all  the  protracted  discussions  on  church  govern- 
ment, discipline  and  worship,  supporting  Presbyterianism  by 
numerous  controversial  writings,  as  well  as  by  an  unusual 
fluency  and  readiness  in  debate.  Tradition  long  preserved  and 
probably  enhanced  the  record  of  his  victories  in  debate,  and 


especially  of  his  encounter,  with  John  Selden  on  Matt,  zvifi. 
15-17.  In  1645  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  have 
drawn  the  act  of  assembly  sanaioning  the  directory  of  public 
worship.  On  his  return  to  London  he  had  a  hand  in  drafting 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith,  especially  chap.  i.  Gillespie 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1648,  but  the  laborious 
duties  of  that  oflice  (the  court  continued  to  sit  from  the  12th 
of  July  to  the  izth  of  August)  told  fatally  on  an  overtaxed 
constitution;  be  fell  into  consumption,  and,  after  many  weeks 
of  great  weakness,  he  died  at  Kirkcaldy  on  the  X7th  of  Deoember 
1648.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  great  public  services,  a  sum 
of  £1000  Scots  was  voted,  though  destined  never  to  be  paid,  to 
his  widow  and  children  by  the  committee  of  estates.  A  simple 
tombstone,  which  had  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Kirkcaldy 
parish  church,  was  in  166 1  publicly  broken  at  the  cross  by  the 
hand  of  the  common  hangman,  but  was  restored  in  1746. 

His  principal  publications  were  controversial  and  chiefly  against 
Erastianism:  Three  sermons  against  Thonuis  Coleman;  A  ^rmeu 
before  the  House  of  Lords  (August  27th),  on  Matt.  iii.  2,  l^ikU  Re- 
spondem  and  Mcie  Audis;  Aaron's  Rod  Biossomiug,  or  ike  Divine 
Ordinance  0/  Church-governmeni  vindicated  (1646),  which  is  de- 
servedly regarded  as  a  really  able  statement  of  the  case  for  an 
exclusive  spiritual  jurisdictioa  in  the  church;  One  Hundred  and 
Eleven  Propositions  concerning  the  Minvttr^  and  Government  of  the 
Church   (Edinburgh,    1647).    The   following   were   posthumously 

?ubUshea  by  his  brother:  A  Treatise  of  Miueilany Questions (,16^): 
'he  Arh  of  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  1661-1667};  Notes  of  DAates 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  from 
February  1&44  to  January  1645.  See  Worhs,  with  memoir,  publulued 
by  Hetnerinigton  (Edinburgh,  1843-1846). 

GILLESPIE,  THOMAS  (1708-1774).  Scottish  divine,  was  bora 
at  Clearburn,  in  the  parish  of  Duddingston,  Midlothian,  in 
1708.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  divinity  first  at  a  small  theological  seminary  at  Perth, 
and  afterwards  for  a  brief  period  under  Philip  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  where  he  received  ordination  in  January  1741. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Camock,  Fife,  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  agreeing 
not  only  to  sustain  as  valid  the  ordination  he  had  received  in 
England,  but  also  to  allow  a  qualification  of  his  subscription 
to  the  church's  doctrinal  symbol,  so  far  as  it  had  reference  to  the 
sphere  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  Having 
on  conscientious  grounds  persistently  absented  himself  from  the 
meetings  of  presbytery  held  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  one 
Andrew  Richardson,  an  unacceptable  presentee,  as  minister  of 
Inverkeithing,  he  was,  after  an  unobtmsive  but  useful  ministry 
of  ten  years,  deposed  by  the  Assembly  of  1752  for  maintaining 
that  the  refusal  of  the  local  presbytery  to  act  in  this  case  was 
justified.  He  continued,  however,  to  preach,  first  at  Carnock, 
and  afterwards  In  Dunfermline,  where  a  large  congregation 
gathered  round  him.  His  conduct  under  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion produced  a  reaaion  in  his  favour,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  have  him  reinstated;  this  he  declined  unless  the  policy  of  the 
church  were  reversed.  In  1^61,  in  conjunction  with  Thomas 
Boston  of  Jedburgh  and  Colh'er  of  Colinsburgh,  he  formed  a  dis- 
tinct communion  under  the  name  of  '*  The  Presbytery  of  Relief,'* 
— relief,  that  is  to  say,  *'  from  the  yoke  of  patronage  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  church  courts."  The  Relief  Church  eventually 
became  one  of  the  commum'ons  combining  to  form  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  -He  died  on  the  19th  of  January  1774, 
His  only  literary  efforts  were  an  Essay  on  the  Continuation  ojf 
Immediate  Revelations  in  the  Church,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
Temptation.  Both  works  appeared  posthumously  (1774).  In 
the  former  he  argues  that  immediate  revelations  are  no  longer 
vouchsafed  to  the  church,  in  the  latter  he  traces  temptation  to 

the  work  of  a  personal  devil. 

See  Lindsay's  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  GiUespie; 
Smithen's  History  of  the  Relief  Church;  for  the  Relief  Church  sec 

UlflTBD  PRESBYTBaXAN  CUURCB. 

GILUE  (from  the  Gael,  gille,  Irish  giUe  or  gioUa,  a  servant 
or  boy),  an  attendant  on  a  Gaelic  chieftain;  in  this  sense  its  use, 
save  historically,  is  rare.  The  name  is  now  applied  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  man-servant  who  attends  a  sports^ 
man  in  shooting  or  fishing.  A  gillie-wetfool,  a  term  now  obsolete 
(a  translation  of  gUlie^aifiiuch,  from  the  Gaelic  cas,  foot,  and 
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jKmek,  wet)»  was  the  gillie  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  his  master 
over  streams.  It  became  a  term  of  contempt  among  the  Low- 
Laiiden  lor  the  "tail"  (as  his  attendants  were  called)  of  a 
Highland  chief. 

OILUBS,  JOHN  (1747-1836),  Scottish  historian  and  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Brechin,  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  x8tb  of 
January  1747.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  acted  for  a  short  time  as  substitute  for 
the  professor  of  Greek.  In  1784  he  completed  his  History  of 
Ancient  Greece,  its  Colonies  and  Conquests  (published  1786). 
This  work,  valuable  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  Greek  history 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  translated  into  French  and  Genaan, 
was  written  from  a  strong  Whig  bias,  and  is  now  entirely  super* 
seded  (see  Gkeece:  Ancient  History,  **  Authorities  ").  On  the 
death  of  William  Robertson  (x7»~i793)»  Gillies  was  appointed 
historiographer-nqral  for  Sootlaiui.  In  his  old  age  he  retired  to 
Clapham,  where  he  died  on  the  xsth  of  February  1836. 

Of  hb  other  works,  none  of  which  are  much  read,  the  principal 
are:  Viem  tf  the  Reign  of  Frederic  11.  of  Fmssia,  tritk  a  PmroUel 
between  that  Prince  ond  PMip  II.  of  Macedon  (i789)«  rather  a  pane- 
yric  than  a  critical  kisto^;  translations  ot  Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
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mended  for  its  learning  and  research. 

6ILLI1I0HAM,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parfiamentary 
division  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  10$  m.  W.S.W.  from  London 
by  the  London  &  South- Western  ruiway.  Pop.  (1901)  538ow 
The  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  has  a  Decorated  chancel. 
There  is  a  large  agricultural  trade,  and  maaufactuies  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  cord,  sacking  and  silk,  brewing  and  bacon-curing  are 
carried  on.  The  rich  unduhuing  district  in  which  Gillittgham 
is  situated  was  a  forest  preserved  by  King  John  and  hissuccessors, 
and  the  site  otf  their  lodge  is  traceable  near  the  town. 

GILUNOHAM,  a  municipal  borough  of  Kent,  England,  in 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Chatham  and  the  mid'division 
of  the  county,  on  the  Medway  immediately  east  of  Chatham, 
on  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Fop.  (1891)  37*809; 
(x9ot)  43,530.  Its  population  is  largely  industrial,  employed 
in  the  Chatham  dockyards,  and  in  cement  and  brick  works  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  chuich  of  St  Maiy  Magdalene  ranges  in  date 
from  Early  English  to  Ferpendioular,  retuning  also  traces  of 
Norman  work  and  some  early  brasses.  A  great  battle  between 
Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute,  c.  1016,  is  placed  here;  and  there 
was  formerly  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Gilling- 
hara  was  incorporated  in  1903,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen  and  18  councillors.  The  borough  indudes  the  populous 
districts  of  Brompton  and  New  Brompton.    Area,  4355  acres. 

GILLOT,  CLAUDB  (1673-1722),  French  painter,  best  known 
as  the  master  of  Watteau  and  Lancret,  was  bom  at  Langres. 
His  sportive  mythological  landscape  pieces,  with  such  titles 
as  "  Feast  of  Pan  "  and  "Feast  of  Bacchus,"  opened  the  Academy 
of  Painting  at  Paris  to  him  in  17x5;  and  he  then  adapted  his 
art  to  the  fashionable  tastes  of  the  day,  and  introduced  the 
decorative /fte*  ckampHres,  in,  which  he  was  afterwards  surpassed 
by  his  pupils.  He  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  opera 
and  theatre  as  a  designer  of  scenery  and  costiunes. 

OILLOTT,  J08KPH  (1799-1873),  Ens^  pen-maker,  was  bom 
at  Sheffield  on  the  nth  of  October  1799.  For  some  time  he  was 
a  working  cutler  there,  but  in  i8si  removed  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  found  employment  in  the  "steel  toy"  trade,  the 
technical  name  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  buckles,  chains  and 
light  ornamental  steel-woilt  generally.  About  2830  he  ttuned 
hb  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  by  machinery, 
and  in  1831  patented  a  process  for  placing  elongated  points  on 
the  nibs  of  pens.  Subsequently  he  invented  other  improvements, 
getting  rid  of  the  hardness  and  lack  of  flexibility,  which  had  been 
a  serious  defect  in  nibs,  by  cutting,  in  addition  to  the  centre  slit, 
side  slits,  and  cross  grinding  the  points.  By  1859  he  had  built  up 
a  very  laiige  business.  GQlott  was  a  liberal  art-patron,  and 
one  of  the  fitst  to  recognise  the  merits  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  He 
died  at  Birmmfj^am  on  the  sth  of  January  1873.  His  collection 
of  pictures,  sold  after  bis  death,  realized  £170,000^ 


QILLOW*  BOBBBT  (d.  1773),  the  founder  at  Lancaster 
of  a  distinguished  firm  of  English  cabinet-makers  and  furniture 
designers  whose  books  begin  in  1731.  He  wis  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Richard  (1734-18x1),  who  after  being  educated  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Douai  was  taken  into  partnership 
about  X757,  when  the  firm  became  GiUow  &  Barton,  and  his 
younger  sons  Robert  and  Thomas,  and  the  business  was  continued 
by  his  grandson  Richard  (i  778^x866).  In  its  early  days  the  firm 
of  GiBow  were  architects  as  well  as  cabinetHnakers,  and  the  first 
Richard  Gillow  designed  the  dassical  Custom  House  at  Lancaster. 
In  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  the  business  was  extended  to 
London,  and  about  X761  premises  were  opened  m  Oxford  Street 
on  a  site  which  was  continuously  occupied  until  1906.  For  a 
kmg  pexiod  the  GiUows  were  the  best-known  makers  of  English 
furoiture—aieraton  and  Heppelwhite-both  designed  for  them, 
and  repUcBS  are  still  made  of  pieces  from  the  drawings  of  Robert 
Adam.  Between  2760  and  X770  they  invented  the  origiiud 
form  of  the  billiard-table;  they  were  the  patentees  (about 
x8oo)  of  the  telescopic  dining-taUe  which  has  long  been  universal 
in  Enfl^fish  houses;  for  a  Captain  Davenport  they  made,  if  they 
did  not  invent,  the  first  writing-table  ci  that  name.  Their  vogue 
is  indicated  by  references  to  them  in  the  works  of  Jsne  Austen, 
Thackeray  and  the  fixst  Lord  Lytton,  and  more  recently  in  one 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic  operas. 

ftlUJIAY,  JAMBS  (x7S7-x8x5),  English  caricaturist,  was  bom 
at  Chelsea  in  1757.  His  father,  a  native  of  Lanark,  had  served 
as  a  soldier,  lo^g  an  arm  at  Fontemqr,  and  was  admitted  first 
as  an  inmate,  and  afterwards  as  an  outdoor  pensioner,  at  Chelsea 
hospital.  Gillray  commenced  life  by  learning  letter-engraving, 
in  which  he  soon  became  an  adept.  This  employment,  however, 
proving  irksome,  he  wandered  about  for  a  time  with  a  company 
of  strolling  playos.  After  a  very  checkered  experience  he 
returned  to  London,  and  was  admitted  a  student  m  the  Royal 
Academy,  supporting  himself  by  engraving,  and  probably  issuing 
a  considerable  number  of  caricatures  under  fictitious  names. 
Hogarth's  works  were  the  delight  and  study  of  his  eaxly  years. 
"  Paddy  on  Horseback,"  which  appeared  in  1779,  is  the  first 
caricature  which  is  certainly  bis.  Two  caricatures  on  Rodney's 
naval  victory,  issued  in  1782,  were  among  the  first  of  the  memor- 
able series  of  his  political  sketches.  The  name  of  Gillny's 
publisher  and  printseller.  Miss  Humphrey— whose  shop  was  first 
at  327  Strand,  then  in  New  Bond  Street,  then  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  finally  in.  St  James's  Street — ^is  inextricably  associated  with 
that  of  the  caricaturist.  Gillary  lived  with  Miss  (often  called 
Mrs)  Humphrey  during  all  the  period  of  his  fame.  It  b  believed 
that  he  several  times  thought  of  marrying  her,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  the  pair  were  on  their  way  to  the  church,  when  Gillray 
said:  "  This  is  a  foolish  'affair,  methinks.  Miss  Hum{Arey. 
We  live  very  comfortably  together;  we  had  better  let  well 
alone."  Thete  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  support  the  stories 
which  scandalmongeis  invented  about  their  relations.  Gillray's 
plates  were  exposed  in  Humphrey's  shop  window,  where  eager 
crowds  examined  them.  A  number  of  his  most  trenchant  satires 
are  directed  against  George  JI|.,  who,  after  examining  some  of 
Gillray's  sketches,  said,  with  chax^teristic  ignorance  and  blind- 
ness to  merit,  "  I  don't  understand  these  caricatures."  Gillray 
revenged  himself  for  this  utterance  by  his  splendid  caricature 
entitled,  "  A  Connoisseur  Examining  a  Cooper,"  which  he  is 
doing  by  means  of  a  candle  on  a  "  save-all  ";  so  that  the  sketch 
satirizes  at  once  the  king's  pretensions  to  knowledge  of  art  and 
his  miserly  habits. 

The  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  made  Gillray  conserva- 
tive; and  he  issued  caricature  after  caricature,  ridiculing  the 
French  and  Napoleon,  and  glorifying  John  Bull.  He  is  not, 
however,  to  be  thought  of  as  a  keen  political  adherent  of  either 
the  Whig  or  the  Tory  party;  he  dealt  his  blows  pretty  freely 
all  round.  His  last  work,  from  a.  design  by  Bunbury,  is 
entitled  "  Interior  of  a  Barber's  Shop  in  Assize  Time,"  and 
is  dated  x8xi.  While  he  was  engaged  on  it  he  became 
mad,  although  he  had  occasional  intervals  of  sanity,  which  he 
employed  on  his  last  work.  The  approach  of  madness  must 
have  been  hastened  by  his  intemperate  habits.    Gillray  died  on 
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the  1st  of  June  1615,  and  was  buried  in  St  James's  churdiyard, 
PiccadiUy. 

The  limes  in  which  Gillray  lived  were  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  a  great  school  of  caricature.  Party  warfare  was 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  not  a  little  bitterness;  and 
personalities  were  fredy  indulged  in  on  both  sides.  Gillcay's 
incomparable  wit  and  humour,  knowledge  of  life,  fertility  of 
resource,  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  bounty  of  execution, 
at  once  gave  him  the  first  place  among  caricaturists.  He  b 
honourably  distinguished  in  the  history  of  caricature  by  the  fact 
that  his  sketches  are  real  works  of  art.  The  ideas  embodied  in 
some  of  them  are  sublime  and  poetically  magnificent  in  their 
intensity  of  meaning;  while  the  coarseness  by  which  others  are 
disfigured  is  to  be  explained  by  the  genenl  freedom  of  treatment 
common  in  all  intdlectual  departments  in  the  i8th  century. 
The  historical  value  of  GiUray's  work  has  been  recognized  by 
accurate  students  of  history.  As  has  been  well  remarked: 
"  Lord  Stanhope  has  turned  GiUray  to  account  as  a  veracious 
reporter  of  speeches,  as  well  as  a  suggestive  illustrator  of  events." 
His  contemporaiy  political  influence  is  borne  witness  to  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Bateman,  dated  November  3,  1798.  "  The  Opposi* 
tion,"  he  writes  to  Gillray,  "  are  as  low  as  we  can  wish  them. 
You  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  towering  them,  and  making 
them  ridictdous."  Gillray's  extraordinary  industry  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  nearly  zoqo  caricatures  have  been 
attributed  to  him;  while  some  consider  him  the  author  of  1600 
or  1700.  He  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  English  manners 
as  well  as  to  the  political  studenL  He  attacks  tlie  social  follies 
of  the  time  with  scathing  satire;  and  nothing  escapes  his  notice, 
not  even  a  trifling  change  of  fashion  in  drns.  The  great  tact 
Gilhray  displays  in  hitting  on  the  ludicrous  side  of  any  subject 
is  only  equalled  by  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  sketches— the  finest 
of  wUch  reach  an  epic  grandeur  and  Miltonic  sublimity  of  con- 
ception. 

Gillfay*s  caricatures  are  divided  into  twq  danes,  the  political 
series  and  the  social.  The  political  caricatures  form  really  the  best 
history  extant  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Georsc  III.  They 
were  circulated  not  only  over  Britain  but  throujKnout  Europe, 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  In  this  series,  Georae  III.,  the 
queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke  and  Napoleon  are  the 
most  prominent  figures.  In  1788  appeared  two  fine  caricatures  by 
Gillray.  "  Blood  on  Thunder  fording  the  Red  Sea  "  represents 
Lord  Thuriow  carrying  Warren  Hastmgs  through  a  sea  of  gore: 
Hastings  looks  very  comfortable,  and  is  carrying  two  large  bags  of 
money.  **  Market-Day  "  pictures  the  ministeriaUsts  of  the  time  as 
homed  cattle  for  sale.  Among  Gillray's  best  satires  on  the  king 
are : "  Farmer  George  and  his  Wife,"  two  companion  plates,  in  one  01 
which  the  king  is  toasting  muffins  for  brealuast,  and  in  the  other 
the  queen  is  fiying  sprats;  "The  Anti-Saccharites,"  where  the  royal 
pair  propose  to  dispense  with  sugar,  to  the  great  horror  of  the 
family;  ^' A  Connoisseur  Examimng^a  Cooper";  "Temperance 
enjoying  a  Frugal  Meal";  "  Royal  AffabiUty  " ;  "A  Lespon  in 
Apple  UumpUngs  ";  and  "  The  Pigs  Possessed.  Among  his  other 
political  caricatures  may  be  mentioned:  *'  Britannia  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,"  a  picture  in  which  Pitt,  so  often  Gillray's  butt, 
fissures  in  a  favourable  Ught:  "  The  Bridal  Night";  "  The  Apothe- 
osis of  Hoche,"  which  concentrates  the  ntcfssrs  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  one  view:  "  The  Nursery  with  Britannia  reponng  in 
Peace  ";  **  The  First  Kiss  these  Ten  Years  '*  (1801).  another  satire 
on  the  peace,  which  is  said  to  have  greatly  amused  Napoleon :  "  The 
Handwriting  upon  the  Wall  "j  "  The  Confederated  Coalition/'  a 
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getting 
Costume'";  "  Comforu  of  a  Bed  of  Roses  ";^'  View  of  the  Hustings 
in  Covent  Garden";  "Pha«thon  Alarmed";  and  "Pandora 
opening  her  Box."  The  miscellaneous  series  of  caricatures,  although 
tney  have  scarcely  the  historical  importance  of  the  political  scries, 
are  more  readily  intelligible,  and  are  even  more  amusing.  Among 
the  finest  are:  ^'  Shakespeare  Sacrificed  ";  "  Flemish  Characters  " 
(two  plates);  "Twopenny  Whist";  '*OhI  that  thu  too  solid 
Aesh  would  melt "; "  Sandwich  Carrou  "; "  The  Gout  ";  "  Comfort 
to  the  Corns":  "Begone  Dull  Care";  "The  Cow-Pock."  which 
gives  humorous  expression  to  the  popular  dread  of  vaccination ; 
"Dilletanti  Theatricals";  and  "Harmony  before  Matrimony'^ 
and  "  Matrimonial  Harmonics  "  two  nwwdingly  good  sketches  in 
violent  contrast  to  each  other. 

A  selection  of  Gillray's  works  appeared  in  parts  in  1818:  but 
the  first  good  edition  was  Thomas  M'Lean's,  which  was  published, 
with  a  key,  in  t85a  A  somewhat  bitter  attack,  not  only  on  Gillray's 
character,  but  even  on  his  gcnias,  appeased  in  the  Alkmattm  lot 


October  1,  1831,  which  was  successfully  refuted  by  J.  Landaev 

in  the  Athenaeum  a  fortnight  later.  In  1851  Henry  G.  Bohn  put 
out  an  edition,  from  the  original  plates,  in  a  handsome  folio,  the 
coarser  sketches  being  published  in  a  separate  volume.  For  thu 
edition  Thomas  Wright  and  R.  H.  Evans  wrote  a  valuable  com- 
mentary, which  is  a  good  history  of  the  times  embraced  by  the 
caricatures.  The  next  edition,  entitled  The  Works  of  James  CtUray, 
Ike  Caricaturist:  vnlh  ike  Story  0/  his  Life  and  Times  (Chatto  ft 
Windus,  1874),  was  the  woric  of  Thomas  Wright,  and,  by  its  popular 
exposition  and  narrative,  introduced  Gillray  to  a  very  large  dirle 
formerly  Ignorant  of  him.  This  edition,  which  is  complete  in  one 
volume,  contains  two  portraits  of  GiUray,  and  upwards  of  400 
illustrations.  Mr  J.  J.  Cartwright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Academy  (Feb. 
28,  1874).  drew  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  MS.  volume,  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  letters  to  and  from  Gillray,  and  other 
Ulustrativedocuments.  The  extracts  he  gave  were  used  m  a  valuable 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April  1874.  See  also  the  Academy 
for  Feb.  21  and  May  16, 1874. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  Gillray  in  Wright's  Histery  §f  Can- 
catun  and  Grotesque  in  Literature  and  Art  (1865).  See  auo  the 
article  Carxcaturx. 

QUiLYFU)WBR,  a  popular  name  applied  to  various  flowers, 
but  prindpally  to  the  clove,  Diantkus  CaryopkyUus,  of  which 
the  carnation  is  a  cultivated  variety,  and  to  the  stock,  Uattkida 
ittcana,  a  well-known  garden  favourite.  The  word  is  sometimes 
written  gilliflower  or  gilloflower,  and  is  reputedly  a  corruption 
of  July-flower, "  so  called  from  the  month  they  blow  in."  Henry 
Phillips  (1775-1838),  in  his  Flora  histarica^  remarics  that  Turner 
(1568)  "  calls  it  gelouer,  to  which  he  adds  the  word  ttock,  as 
we  would  say  gelouers  that  grow  on  a  stem  or  stock,  to  distin> 
gulsh  them  from  the  dovo-gdouers  and  the  wall-gelouers.  Gerard, 
who  succeeded  Turner,  and  after  him  Parkinson,  calls  it  gillo* 
flower,  and  thus  it  traveUod  from  its  original  orthography  until 
it  was  called  July-flower  by  those  who  knew  not  whence  it  was 
derived."  Dr  Prior,  in  his  useful  volume  on  the  Papular  Names 
of  British  Plants,  very  distinctly  shows  the  origin  of  the  name. 
He  remarks  that  it  was  "formerly  spdt  gyllofer  and  gUofre 
with  the  0  long,  from  the  French  giroflU,  Italian  garofalc  (M.  Lat. 
ganojC/ifiii), cormpted  from  theLatin  Caryopk^um, and  referring 
to  the  spicy  odour  of  the  flower,  which  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  flavouring  wine  and  other  liquors  to  replace  the  more  costly 
dove  of  India.  The  name  was  originally  given  in  Italy  to  plants 
of  the  pink  tribe,  espedally  the  carnation,  but  has  in  England 
been  transferred  of  late  years  to  several  cruciferous -pluils." 
The  gillyflower  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  was, 
as  in  Italy,  Diantkus  Caryapkyllus;  that  of  later  writers  and  of 
gardeners,  Mattkiola.  MucJx  of  the  confusion  in  the  names  of 
plants  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  vague  use  of  the  French 
terms  giroflie,  aiUet  and  tudclte,  which  were  all  applied  to 
flowers  of  the  pink  tribe,  but  in  England  were  subsequently 
extended  and  finally  restricted  to  very  different  plants.  The 
use  made  of  the  flowers  to  impart  a  spicy  flavour  to  ale  and  wine 
is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  who  writes: 

"  And  many  a  clove  gilofre 
To  put  in  ale"; 

also  by  Spenser,  who  refers  to  them  by  the  name  of  sops  in  wine, 
which  was  applied  in  consequence  of  their  bdng  steeped  in  the 
liquor.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  it  b  the  dove-pUyflower 
which  is  intended,  as  it  is  also  in  the  passage  from  Gerard,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  conserve  made  of  the  flowers  with  sugar 
"  is  exceeding  cordiall,  and  wonderfully  above  meastire  doth 
comfort  the  heart,  bdng  eaten  now  and  then."  The  prindpal 
other  plants  which  bear  the  name  are  the  wallflower,  Cktircnikus 
Ckeiri,  called  wall-gillyflower  in  old  books;  the  dame's  violet, 
Hesperis  matroualis,  ttlled  variously  the  queen's,  the  rogue's 
and  the  winter  gillyflower;  the  Tt^cA-tohm,Lycknis  Flos-aHcuU, 
called  marsh-gillyflower  and  cuckoo-gillyflower;  the  waters 
violet,  HoUonia  palustrisy  called  water-gillyflower;  and  the 
thrift,  Armeria  wlgaris,  called  sea-gillyflower.  As  a  separate 
designation  it  is  nowadays  usually  applied  to  the  wallflower. 

GILMAN.  DANIEL  COIT  (1831-1908),  American  education, 
ist,  was  b«»n  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  the  6th  of  July  1831. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  rSss,  studied  in  Berlin,  was  assistant 
librarian  of  Yale  in  x8s6-i8s8  and  librarian  in  1858-1865,  and 
was  professor  of  physical  and  pohucat  geography  in  the  Shdfidd 
Sdentific  School  of  Yale  Univenity  and  a  monber  of  the 
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Govenung  Board  of  this  Sdwol  in  1863-1 87».    From  1856  to 
1^0  he  vraa  a  nneinber  of  the  school  board  of  New  Haven,  and 
from  August  186$  to  January  1867  secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Eduation.    In  1873  be  became  president  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.    On  the  30th  of  December 
1874  he  was  elected  first  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(q.v.)  at  Baltimore.    He  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  ist  of 
May  i875«and  was  formally  inaugurated  on  the  a  and  of  February 
1876.     Thb  post  he  filled  until  1901.    From  1901  to  1904  he 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington, 
D.C.     He  died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  the  13th  of  October  1908. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard,  St 
John's,  Columbia,  Yale,  North  Carolina,  Princeton,  Toronto, 
Wisconsin  and  Clark  Universities,  and  Williamand.  Mary  College. 
His  influence  upon  higher  education  in  America  was  great, 
especially  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  many  wise  details  of  ad- 
ministratk>n,  the  plan  of  bringing  to  the  university  as  lecturers 
for  a  part  of  the  year  scholars  from  other  colleges,  the  choice  of 
a  singularly  brilliant  and  able  faculty,  and  the  marked  willing* 
ness  to  recognise  workers  in  new  branches  of  science  were  all 
largely  due  to  him.    To  the  organization  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
hospital,  of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1889,  he  contributed 
greatly.    He  was  a  singularly  good  judge  of  men  and  an  able 
administrator,  and  under  him  Johns  Hopkins  bad  an  immense 
influence,  especially  in  the  promotion  of  original  and  productive 
research.    lie  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  researches 
of  the  professors  at  J<rfins  Hopkins,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  attention  as  president  was  turned  inside  and  not  outside 
the  university.    He  was  instrumental  in  determining  the  policy 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  while  he 
was  a  member  of  Its  governing  board;  on  the  28th  of  October 
1897  he  delivered  at  New  Haven  a  semi-centennial  discourse 
on  the  school,  which  appears  in  his  University  Problems.    He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  American  Archaeological  Society 
and  of  the  American  Oriental  Society;  vras  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  (for  a  tjmc  he  was  secretary, 
and  from  1893  until  his  death  was  president  of  the  board); 
from  1 891  until  his  death  was  a  trustee  of  thi"  Peabody  Educa- 
tional Fund  (being  the  .vice-president  of  the  board);  and  was 
an  original  member  of  the  General  Education  Board  (1902) 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  Social  Better- 
ment ( 1 907).  In  1896- 1 897  he  served  on  the  Venezuela  Boundary 
Commission  appointed  by  Preadent  Cleveland.    In  1901  he 
succeeded  Carl  Schurs  as  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  and  served  until  1907.    Some  of  his  papers 
and  addresses  are  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  Untpcrsily 
Problems  in  the  United  Stales  (1888).   He  wrote,  besides,  James 
Monroe  (1883),  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series;  a  Life  of 
James  D,  Dana,  the  geologist  (1899);  Science  and  Letters  at 
Yale  (1901),  and  The  Launching  of  a  University  (1906),  an 
account  of  the  early  years  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

OIUIORB,  PATRICK  SAR$FIELD  (1839-1892),  American 
bandmaster,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  settled  in  America  about 
1850.  He  had  been  in  the  band  of  an  Irish  regiment,  and  he  had 
great  success  as  leader  of  a  military  band  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, and  subsequently  (1859)  in  Boston.  He  increased  his 
repuution  during  the  Civil  War,  particularly  by  organizing  a 
monster  orchestra  of  massed  bands  for  a  festival  at  New  Orleans 
in  1864;  and  at  Boston  in  1869  aikd  1872  he  gave  similar  per- 
formances. He  was  enormously  popular  as  a  bandmaster,  and 
composed  or  arranged  a  large  variety  of  pieces  for  orchestra. 
He  died  at  St  Louis  on  the  24th  of  September  1892 

GILPIN,  BERNARD  (1517-1583),  the  "  Apostle  of  the  North,'' 
was  descended  from  a  Westmorland  family,  and  was  bom  at 
Kentmcre  in  15x7.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,, 
Oxford,  graduating  B.A.  in  1540,  M.A.  in  1542  and  B.D.  in  XS49. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  Queen's  and  ordained  in  1542;  subse- 
quently be  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church.  At  Oxford  he 
first  adhered  to  the  conservative  side,  and  defended  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  against  Hooper;  but  his  confidence  was  somewhat 
shaken  by  another  public  disputation  which  he  had  with  Peter 
Martyr.    In  1552  he  preached  before  King  Edward  VI.  a  sermon 


on  sacrilege,  which  was  duly  published,  and  dhplays  the  high 
Ideal  which  even  then  he  had  formed  of  the  clerical  ofike;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Norton, 
in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  obtained  a  licence,  through 
William  Cecil,  as  a  general  preacher  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  long  as  the  king  lived.  On  Mary's  accession  he  went  abroad 
to  pursue  his  theological  investigations  at  Louvain,  Antwerp 
and  Paris;  and  from  a  letter  of  his  own,  dated  Louvain,  1554. 
we  get  a  c^impse  of  the  quiet  student  rejoidng  in  an  "  excellent 
h'brary  bdonging  to  a  monastery  of  Minorites."  Returning  to 
England  towards  the  close  of  Qneen  Mary's  reign,  he  was  invested 
by  his  mother's  uncle,  Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  with  the 
archdeaconry  of  Durham,  to  which  the  rectory  of  Easinglon 
was  annexed.  The  freedom  of  his  attacks  .on  the  vices,  and 
especially  the  clerical  vices,  of  his  tirnqs  excited  hostility  against 
him,  and  he  was  formally  brought  before  the  bishop  on  a  charge 
consisting  of  thirteen  articles.  Tunstall.  however,  not  only 
dismissed  the  case,  but  presented  the  offender  with  the  rich 
living  of  Houghlott-le-Spring;  and  when  the  accusation  was 
again  brought  forward,  he  again  protected  him.  Enraged  at 
this  defeat,  Gilpin's  enemies  laid  their  complaint  before  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  who  secured  a  royal  warrant  for  his  apprehen- 
sion. Upon  this  Gilpin  prepared  for  martyrdom;  and,  having 
ordered  his  house-steward  to  provide  him  with  a  long  garment, 
that  he  might  "  goe  the  more  comely  to  the  stake,"  he  set  out 
for  London.  Fortunately,  however,  for  him,  he  broke  his  leg 
on  the  journey,  and  his  arrival  was  thus  delayed  till  the  newK 
of  Queen  Mary's  death  freed  him  from  further  danger.  He  at 
once  returned  to  Houghton,  and  there  he  continued  to  labour 
till  his  death  on  the  4th  of  March  1583.  When  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  were  deprived  he  was  offered  the  see  of  Carlisle; 
but  he  declined  this  honour  and  also  the  provostship  of  Queen's, 
which  was  offered  him  in  1560.  At  Houghton  his  course  of  life 
was  a  ceaseless  round  of  benevolent  activity.  In  June  1560  he 
entertained  Cecil  and  Dr  Nicholas  Wotton  on  their  way  to 
Edinburgh.  His  hospitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration 
of  all.  His  living  was  a  comparatively  rich  one,  his  house  was 
better  than  many  bishops'  palaces,  and  his  position  was  that 
of  a  clerical  magnate.  In  his  household  he  si>ent  "  every 
fortnight  40  bushels  of  corn,  20  bushels  of  malt  and  an  ox, 
besides  a  proportional  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  provisions." 
Strangers  and  travellers  found  a  ready  reception;  and  even 
their  horses  were  treated  with  so  much  care  that  it  was  humor- 
ously said  that,  if  one  were  turned  loose  in  any  part  of  the  cduntry, 
it  would  immediately  make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton. 
Every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter  was  a  public  day 
with  Gilpin.  For  the  reception  of  his  parishioners  he  had  three 
tables  well  covered — one  for  gentlemen,  the  second  for  husband- 
men, the  third  for  day-labourers;  and  this  piece  of  hospitality 
he  never  omitted,  even  when  losses  or  scarcity  made  its  continu- 
ance^'difficult.'  ,He  built  and  endowed  a  grammar-school  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £500,  educated  and  maintained  a  large  number 
of  poor  children  at  his  own  charge,  and  provided  the  more 
promising  pupils  with  means  of  studying  at  the  universities. 
So  many  young  people,  indeed,  flocked  to  his  school  that  there 
was  not  accommodation  for  them  in  Houghton,  and  he  had  to  fit 
up  part  of  his  house  as  a  boarding  establishment.  Grieved  at 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  the  remissness  of  the  clergy 
permitted  to  flourish  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  he  used 
every  year  to  visit  the  most  neglected  parts  of  Northumberland, 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Westmorland  and  Cumberland;  and  that 
his  own  flock  might  not  suffer,  he  was  at  the  expense  of  a  constant 
assistant.  ■  Among  his  parishioners  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
judge,  and  did  great  service  in  preventing  law-suits  amongst 
them.  If  an  industrious  man  suffered  a  loss,  he  delighted  to 
make  it  good;  if  the  harvest  was  bad,  he  was  liberal  in  the 
remission  of  tithes.  The  boldness  which  he  could  display  at 
need  is  well  illustrated  by  his  action  in  regard  to  duelling.  Find- 
ing one  day  a  challenge-glove  stuck  up  on  the  door  of  a  church 
where  he  was  to  preach,  he  took  it  down  with  his  own  hand,  and 
proceeded  to  the  pulpit  to  inveigh  against  the  unchristian 
custom.    His  theological  position  was  not  in  accord  with  any  of 
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the  religious  parties  of  bis  age,  and  Gladstone  tiiought  that 
the  catholicity  oC  the  Anglican  Church  was  better  exemplified 
in  his  career  than  in  those  of  more  prominent  ecclcstaslics 
(prcf.  to  A.  W.  Hutton's  edition  of  S.  R.  Maitland's  Essays 
OH  the  Rejormalian).  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Elizabethan 
settlement,  had  great  respect  for  the  Fathers,  and  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  subscribe.  Archbishop  Sandys'  views  on 
the  Eucharist  horrified  him;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  Bishop  Pilkington  and  Thomas 

Lever,  and  the  Puritans  had  some  hope  of  his  support. 

A  life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  written  by  George  Carleton,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Gilpin's  at  Houghton,  will  be 
found  in  Bates's  Vitae  sclectorum  aliquot  virorum,  &c.  (London, 
1681).  A  transbtion  of  this  sketch  by  William  Freake,  minister, 
was  published  at  London.  1639;  and  m  1852  it  was  reprinted  in 
Glasgow,  with  an  introductory  essay  by  Edward  Irving.  It  forms 
one  of  the  lives  in  ChnitophtrWordsMforth'sEccItsiaslical Biography 
(vol.  iii..  4th  ed.),  having  been  compared  with  (jarleton's  Latin 
text.  Another  biography  of  Gilpin,  which,  however,  adds  little  to 
Bishop  Carleton's,  was  written  by  William  Gilpin.  M.A..  prebendary 
of  Ailsbury  (London,  1753  and  1854).    Sec  also  Did.  Nat.  Biog. 

GILSONITE  (so  named  after  S.  H.  Gilson  of  Salt  Lake  City), 
or  UiNTAHiTE,  or  UiNTAiTE,  a  description  of  asphalt  occurring  in 
masses  several  inches  in  diameter  in  the  Uinta  (or  Uintah) 
valley,  near  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah.  It  is  of  black  colour;  its 
fracture  is  conchoidal,  and  it  has  a  lustrous  surface.  When 
warmed  it  becomes  plastic,  and  on  further  heating  fuses  perfectly. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-065  to  1*070.  It  dissolves  freely 
in  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  The  output  amounted  to  10,9x6  short 
tons  for  the  year  1905,  and  the  value  was  $4-31  per  ton. 

GILYAKS,  a  hybrid  people,  originally  widespread  throughout 
the  Lower  Amur  district,  but  now  confined  to  the  Amur  delta 
and  the  north  of  Sakhalin.  They  have  been  affiliated  by  some 
authorities  to  the  Ainu  of  Sakhalin  and  Yezo;  but  they  are  more 
probably  a  mongrel  people,  and  Dr  A.  Anuchin  states  that 
there  are  two  tjrpes,  a  Mongoloid  with  sparse  beard,  high  chcek- 
l>ones  and  flat  face,  and  a  Caucasic  with  bushy  beard  and  more 
regular  features.  The  Chinese  call  them  Yupilaise,  "  Fish>skin- 
clad  people,"  from  their  wearing  a  peculiar  dress  made  from 

salmon  skin. 

See  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  Tlie  Russians  on  the  Amur  (1861);  Dr  A. 
Anuchin,  Mem.  Imp.  Soc.  Nat.  Sc.  xx..  Supplement  (Moscow,  1877); 
H.  von  Siebold,  Vher  die  Aino  (Bcriin,  1881);  J.  Dcnikcr  in  Revue 
d'ethnographi*  (Paris,  1884);  L.  Schcenck,  Du  V6lker  des  Amur- 
iandes  (St  Petersburg,  1891). 

GIMBAU  a  mechanical  device  for  hanging  some  object  so 
that  it  shcKild  keep  a  horizontal  and  constant  position,  while 
the  body  from  which  it  is  suspended  is  in  free  motion,  so  that 
the  motion  of  the  supporting  body  is.  not  communicated  to  it. 
It  is  thus  used  particularly  for  the  suspension  of  compasses  or 
chronometers  and  lamps  at  sea,  and  usually  consists  of  a  ring 
freely  moving  on  an  axis,  within  which  the  object  swings  on  an 
Aiis  at  right  angles  to  the  ring. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  0.  Fr.  genult  from  Lat.  gemellus^ 
diminutive  of  geminus,  a  twin,  and  appears  also  in  gimmd  or 
iimbd  and  as  gcmelt  especially  as  a  term  for  a  ring  formed  of  two 
hoops  linked  together  and  capable  of  separation,  used  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  as  betrothal  and  keepsake  rings.  They 
sometimes  were  made  of  three  or  more  hoops  linked  together. 

GIMLET  (from  the  0.  Fr.  guimbelet,  probably  a  diminutive 
of  the  O.E.  wimble,  and  the  Scandinavian  vammle,  to  bore  or 
twist;  the  modern  French  is  gibclct)^  a  tool  used  for  boring  small 
holes.  It  is  made  of  steel,  with  a  shaft  having  a  hollow  side, 
and  a  screw  at  the  end  for  boring  the  wood;  the  handle  of  wood 
is  fixed  transversely  to  the  shaft.  A  gimlet  is  always  a  small 
tool.  A  similar  tool  of  large  size  is  called  an  "  auger  "  (see 
Tool). 

GlMUfin  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  great  ball  of  heaven 
whither  the  righteous  will  go  to  H)cnd  eternity. 

GIMP*  or  Gymp.  (i)  (Of  somewhat  doubtful  origin,  but  prob- 
ably a  nasal  form  of  the  Fr.  guipure,  from  guiper,  to  cover  or 
"  whip  "  a  cord  over  with  silk),  a  stiff  trimming  made  of  silk 
or  cotton  woven  around  a  firm  cord,  often  further  ornamented 
by  a  metal  cord  running  through  it.  It  is  also  sometimes 
covered  with  bugles,  beads  or  other  listening  ornaments.    The 


trimming  employed  by  upholsterers  to  edge  curtains,  draperies, 
the  seats  of  chairs,  &c.,  is  also  called  gimp;  and  in  lace  work 
it  is  the  firmer  or  coarser  thread  which  outlines  the  pattern  and 
strengthens  the  material  (t)  A  shortened  form  of  gimple  (the 
O.E.  wimpic),  the  kerchief  worn  by  a  nun  around  her  thioat, 
sometimes  also  applied  to  a  nun's  stomacher. 

GIN.  an  aromatized  or  compounded  potable  spirit,  the  char- 
acteristic flavour  of  which  is  derived  from  the  juniper  berry. 
The  word  "gin"  is  an  abbreviation  of  Geneva,  both  being 
primarily  derived  from  the  Fr.  genitvre  (juniper).    The  use  of 
the  juniper  for  flavouring  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  traced  to 
the  invention,  or  perfecting,  by  Count  de  Morret,  son  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  of  jtmiper  wine.    It  was  the  custom  in  the  eariy 
days  of  the  spirit  industry,  in  distilling  spirit  from  fermented 
liquors,  to  add  in  the  working  some  aromatic  ingredients,  such 
as  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  &c.,  to  take  off  the  nauseous 
flavour  of  the  crude  spirits  then  made.    The  invention  of  juniper 
wine,  no  doubt,  led  some  one  to  try  the  juniper  berry  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  this  flavouring  agent  was  found  not  only  to 
yield  an  agreeable  beverage,  but  also  to  impart  a  valuable 
medicinal  quality  to  the  spirit,  it  was  generally  made  use  of  by 
makers  of  aromatized  spirits  thereafter.  It  is  probaUe  that  the 
use  of  grains  of  paradise,  pepper  and  so  on,  in  the  early  days  of 
spirit  manufacture,  for  the  object  mentioned  above,  indirectly 
gave  rise  to  the  statements  which  are  still  found  in  current  tdt- 
books  and  works  of  reference  as  to  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
cocculus  indicus,  sulphuric  add  iind  so  on,  for  the  purpose  of 
adulterating  spirits.    It  is  quite  certain  that  such  materials  are 
not  used  nowadays,  and  it  would  indeed,  in  view  of  modem 
conditions  of  manufacture  and  of  public  taste,  be  hard  to  find  a 
reason  for  their  tise.    The  same  applies  to  the  suggestions  that 
such  substances  as  acetate  of  lead,  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
employed  for  the  fining  of  gin. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  gin,  namely,  the  Dutch  gemOa 
or  koHcitds  aiid  the  British  gin.  Each  of  these  types  exists  in 
the  shape  of  numerous  sub-varieties.  Broadly  speaking,  British 
gin  is  prepared  with  a  highly  rectified  s|»rit,  whereas  in  the 
manufacture  of  Dutch  gin  a  preliminary  rectification  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  process.  The  old-fashioned  Hollands  is 
prepared  much  after  the  following  fashion.  A  mash  consisting 
of  about  one-third  of  malted  barley  or  here  and  two-thirds  rye- 
meal  is  prepared,  and  infused  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature. 
After  cooling,  the  whole  is  set  to  ferment  with  a  small  quantity 
of  yeasL  After  two  to  three  days  the  attenuation  is  complete, 
and  the  wash  so  obtained  is  distilled,  and  the  resulting  distillate 
(the  low  wines)  is  redistilled,  with  the  addition  of  the  flavouring 
matter  Guniper  berries,  &c.)  and  a  little  salt.  Originally  the 
juniper  berries  ^ere  ground  with  the  malt,  but  this  practice  no 
longer  obtains,  but  some  distillers,  it  is  believed,  still  mix  the 
juniper  berries  with  the  wort  and  subject  the  whole  to  fermenta- 
ttbn.  When  the  redistillation  over  juniper  is  repeated,  the 
product  is  termed  double  (geneva,  &c.).  There  are  numerous 
variations  in  the  process  described,  wheat  being  frequently, 
emi^oyed  in  lieu  of  rye.  In  the  manufacture  of  British  gin,' 
a  highly  rectified  Spirit  (see  Spiuts)  is  redistilled  in  the  presence 
of  the  flavouring  matter  (principally  juniper  and  coriander), 
and  frequently  this  operation  is  repeated  several  times.  The 
product  so  obtained  constitutes  the  "  dry  "  gin  of  commerce. 
Sweetened  or  cordialized  gin  is  obtained  by  adding  sugar  and 

*  The  precise  origin  of  the  term  "  Old  Tom,"  as  applied  to  un* 
sweetenoj  gin,  appears  to  be  somewhat  obscure.  In  the  English 
case  of  Board  &  M  v.  Huddart  (1903).  in  which  the  plaintiffs  estab- 
lished, their  right  to  the  "  Cat  Brand  "  trade-mark,  it  was  proved 
before  Mr  Justice  Swinfcn  Eady  that  this  firni  had  first  adopted 
about  1849  the  punning  association  of  the  picture  of  a  Tom  cat 
on  a  barrel  with  the  name  of  "  Old  Tom  ";  and  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  thb  was  due  to  a  tradition  that  a  cat  had  fallen  into 
one  of  the  vats,  the  gin  from  which  was  highly  esteemed.  But  the 
term  "  Old  Tom  '*  had  been  known  before  that. and  Messrs  Boord  A 
Son  inform  us  that  previously  "  Old  Tom  "  had  been  a  man,  namdy 
"old  Thomas  Chamberiain  of  Hodge's  distillery";  an  old  labd 
book  in  their  possession  (1909)  shows  a  label  and  bill-head  with  a 
picture  of  "  Old  Tom ""  the  man  on  it.  and  another  label  shows  a 
picture  of  a  sailor  lad  on  shipboard  described  as  "  Young  Tom." 
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The  use  of  ginger  as  a  spice  has  been  known  from  very  early 
limes;  it  was  suppowd  by  the  Creeks  and  Romans  10  be  a 
product  of  Eoutbcrn  Arabia,^  and  was  received  by  them  by  way 
ol  tfae  Red  Seal  in  India  it  has  also  been  known  Irom  a  very 

the  Sanskrit.  FlUckigei  and  Hanbury,  in  Ihcli  i'AarnucBira^'ri, 
give  the  EollowlDg  notes  on  the  history  of  ginger.  On  the 
luihoiily  o(  Vincent's  Cammcrie  ami  Nacitfain  tj  On  Aieitali, 
it  is  slated  that  in  the  Bst  of  Imports  from  the  Red  Sea  into 
Aleiandria,  which  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  were  there 
IbbEe  to  the  Roman  fiscal  duly,  ginger  occurs  aitwng  Alher 
Indian  spices.  So  frequent  is  the  mention  ol  ginger  in  sTmiUr 
lists  during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  e\'ideni1y  constituted  an 
important  ilcm  in  the  commerce  betncn  Europe  and  the  East. 
Ii  thus  appears  in  the  larill  ol  duties  levied  at  Acre  in  Patesline 
about  II7J,  in  that  of  Barcelona  in  Hit,  Maneilles  in  i»S 
and  Pans  in  TJ96.  Ginger  seems  to  have  been  weU  known  in 
England  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  being  alien  referred 
io  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  leech-books  of  the  nth  century.  It  was 
vciy  common  in  the  ijlh  and  ulh  centuries,  ranking  neil  In 
value  to  pepper,  which  was  then  the  commonest  of  i&  spices, 
ud  coaling  on  an  average  about  is.  7d.  per  lb.  Three  kinds  of 
ginger  were  known  among  the  merchants  of  Italy  about  the 
luddle  ol  the  ulh  century:  (i)  Belleii  or  Biladi.  an  Aralnc 
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description  of  the  plant,  andrelers  to  the  fact  of  t1 
being  dug  up  and  transported.  Nicolo  di  Conlo,  a  Vf 
merchant  In  the  early  part  ol  the  ijth  century,  also  de 
the  plant  and  the  coUecIionol  the  root,  as  seen  by  him  in 
Though  the  Venetians  received  ^nger  by  way  0!  Egypt,  s> 
the  iMperior  kinds  were  taken  Irom  India  overland  by  the 
Sea.    The  ipice  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  A 


Ginger  is  known  ii 
respectively  coated  and  uncoated  ginger,  as  having  or  wantin 
the  epidermis.  For  the  fitsl ,  the  |»eccs,  which  are  called  "  races 
or  "  hands."  Irom  their  irregular  palmate  form,  are  wished  an 
simply  dried  in  the  sun.  In  this  form  ginger  presents  a  browi 
mote  or  less  irregularly  wrinkled  or  striated  surlace,  and  whe 
broken  shows  a  dark  brownish  fracture,  hard,  and  somellmi 
homy  and  resinous.  To  produce  uncoated  ^nger  the  thizomi 
are  washed,  scraped  and  sun.dried.  and  are  often  subjccte 
ol  bleaching,  eilhec  fmi      '      ' 
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lime.  This  artificial  coating  Is  supposed  by  some  to  give  the 
ginger  a  better  appearance;  it  often,  however,  covers  an  inferior 
quality,  and  can  readily  be  detected  by  the  ease  with  which  it 
rubs  off,  or  by  its  leaving  a  white  powdery  substance  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jar  in  which  it  is  contained.  Uncoated  ginger,  as  seen 
in  trade,  varies  from  single  joints  an  inch  or  less  in  length  to 
flattish  irregularly  branched  pieces  of  several  joints,  the  '*  races  ** 
or  "  hands,"  and  from  3  to  4  in.  long;  each  branch  has  a  depres- 
sion at  its  summit  showing  the  former  attachment  of  a  leafy 
stem.  The  colour,  when  not  whitewashed,  is  a  pale  buff;  it  is 
somewhat  rough  or  fibrous,  breaking  with  a  short  mealy  fracture, 
and  presenting  on  the  surfaces  of  the  broken  parts  numerous  short 
bristly  fibres. 

The  principal  constituents  of  ginger  are  starch,  volatile  oil  (to 
which  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  spice  is  due)  and  resin  (to 
which  is  attributed  its  pungency).  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  condiment 
or  spice,  but  as  an  aromatic  and  stomachic  medicine  |t  is  also  used 
internally.  "  The  stimulant,  aromatic  and  carminative  properties 
render  it  of  much  value  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  especially  if  accom- 
panied with  much  flatulence,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative  medi- 
cines to  correct  griping."  Externally  applied  as  a  rubefacient,  it 
has  been  found  to  relieve  headache  and  toothache.  The  rhizomes, 
collected  in  a  young  green  state,  washed,  scraped  and  preserved  in 
syrup,  form  a  delicious  preserve,  which  is  largely  exported  both 
from  the  West  Indies  and  from  China.  *  Cut  up  into  pieces  like 
lozenges  and  preserved  in  sugar,  ginger  also  forms  a  very  agreeable 
sweetmeat. 

GINGHAM,  a  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  for  the  name  of  which 
several  origins  are  suggested.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  at 
Guingamp,  a  town  in  Brittany;  the  New  English  Dictionary 
derives  the  word  from  Malay  ging-gang,  meaning  "striped." 
The  cloth  is  now  of  a  light  or  medium  weight,  and  woven  of  dyed 
or  white  yams  either  in  a  single  colour  or  different  colours,  and 
in  stripes,  checks  or  plaids. '  It  is  made  in  Lancashire  and 
in  Glasgow,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  in  the  United  States. 
Imitations  of  it  are  obtained  by  calico-printing.  It  is  used  for 
dresses,  &c. 

GINGI,  or  GiNCEE,  a  rock  fortress  of  southern  India,  in  the 
South  Arcot  district  of  Madras.  It  consists  of  three  hills,  con- 
nected by  walls  enclosing  an  area  of  7  sq.  m.,  and  practically 
impregnable  to  assault.  The  origin  of  the  fortress  is  shrouded 
in  legend.  When  occupied  by  the  Mahrattas  at  the  end  of  the 
1 7lh  century,  it  withstood  a  siege  of  eight  years  against  the  armies 
of  Aurangzeb.  In  1750  it  was  captured  by  the  French,  who  held 
it  with  a  strong  force  for  eleven  years.  It  surrendered  to  the 
English  in  1761,  in  the  words  of  Orme»  "  terminated  the  long 
hostilities  between  the  two  rival  European  powers  in  Coromandel, 
and  left  not  a  sini^e  ensign  of  the  French  nation  avowed  by  the 
authority  of  its  government  in  any  part  of  India." 

GINGUBNt.  PIERRB  LOUIS  (174S-1815),  French  author, 
was  bom  on  the  37th  of  April  1748  at  Rcnnes,  in  Brittany.  He 
was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  his  native  town,  and  came 
to  Paris  in  1772.  He  wrote  criticisms  for  the  Mercute  de  Prance, 
and  composed  a  comic  opera,  Pomponin  (i777)<  The  Satire  des 
satires  (1778)  and  the  Confession  de  Zulmi  (1779)  followed. 
The  Confession  was  claimed  by  six  or  seven  different  authors,  and 
though  the  value  of  the  piece  is  not  very  great,  it  obtained  great 
success.  His  defence  of  Piccini  against  the  partisans  of  Gluck 
made  him  still  more  widely  known.  He  hailed  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  Revolution,  joined  Giuseppe  Cerutti,  the  author  of  the 
Mimoire  pour  le  peuple  fran^ais  (1788),  and  others  in  producing 
the  FeuiUe  viUageoise,  a  weekly  paper  addressed  to  the  villages 
uf  France.  He  also  celebrated  in  an  indifferent  ode  the  opening 
of  the  states-general.  In  his  Lellres  sur  Us  confessions  de  J.-J. 
Rousseau  (1791)  he  defended  the  life  and  principles  of  his  author. 
He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Terror,  and  only  escaped  with 
life  by  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  Some  time  after  his  release 
he  assisted,  as  director-general  of  the  "  commission  executive 
de  rinstruction  publique,"  in  reorganizing  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  he  was  an  original  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  In  ^707  the  directory  appointed  him  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  After  fulfilling  his  duties 
for  seven  months,  very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers, 
Ginguen6  retired  for  a  time  to  his  country  house  of  St  Prix,  in 


the  valley  of  Montmorency.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  tribunate,  but  Napoleon,  finding  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
tractable,  had  him  expelled  at  the  first  "  purge,"  and  Ginguen^ 
returned  to  his  literary  pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  commission 
charged  to  continue  the  Hisioire  liUiraire  de  la  France,  and  he 
contributed  to  the  volumes  of  this  series  which  appeared  in  1814, 
iS  1 7  and  1820.  Gingueni's  most  important  work  is  the  Histoire 
liUiraire  d'ltalit  (14  vols.,  X81Z-X835).  He  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  when  he  died 
on  the.  zith  of  November  18x5.  The  last  five  volumes  were 
written  by  Francesco  Salfi  and  revised  by  Pierre  Daunou. 

In  the  composition  of  his  history  of  Italian  literature  he  was 
guided  for  the  most  part  by  the  great  work  of  Girolamo  Tiraboschi, 
but  he  avoids  the  prejudices  and  party  views  of  his  modeL 

Ginguend  edited  the  Decade  pkilosopkiquet  pditi^  et  liUiraire 
till  it  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1807.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  Biographie  universeiU,  the  Mercure  de  France  and  the.  £11- 
cyclopidie  mitkodique;  and  he  edited  the  works  of  Chamfort  and  of 
Lcbrun.  Among  his  minor  productions  are  an  opera,  Pomponin 
ou  le  tuteur  mvst^/li  (1777);  La  Satire  des  satires  (1778);  Do 
VautoriU  de  Rabelais  dans  la  rivolulion  pristnte  (1791);  De  M. 
N^kar  <I79$);  Fables  nouvrlles  (1810);  Fables  inidites  (1814).  See 
"  Etoge  de  Ginguen6  "  by  Dacicr,  in  the  Mimoires  de  f.institut,  torn, 
vti.;  "  Discours  "  by  M.  Daunou,  prefixed  to  the  2nd  ed.  of  the 
Hist.  liU.  d'llalie;  ID.  J.  Garat,  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  Us  outrages  de 
P.  L.  Guingeni,  prefuced  to  a  catalogue  of  his  library  (Paris,  1817). 

GINKEU  GODART  VAN  (1630-1703),  ist  eari  of  Athlooe, 
Dutch  general  in  the  service  of  England,  was  born  at  Utrecht 
in  1630.  He  came  of  a  noble  family,  and  bore  the  title  of  Baron 
van  Reede,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Godart  Adrian  van  Reede, 
Baron  Ginkel.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  Dutch  army,  and  in 
1 638  he  followed  Wilh'am,  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  expedition  to 
England.  Tn  the  following  year  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  memorable  exploit — the  pursuit,  defeat  and  capture  of  a  Scottish 
regiment  which  had  mutinied  at  Ipswich,  and  was  marching 
northward  across  the  fens.  It  was  the  alarm  excited  by  this 
mutiny  that  facilitated  the  passing  of  the  first  Mutiny  Act.  In 
1690  Ginkel  accompanied  William  III.  to  Ireland,  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  Dutch  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
On  the  king's  return  to  England  General  Ginkel  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  took  the  field  in  the  spring  of 
U691,  and  established  his  headquarters  at  Mullingar.  Among 
those  who  held  a  command  under  him  was  the  marquis  of 
Ruvigny,  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  Early  in 
June  Ginkel  took  the  fortress  of  Ballymore,  capturing  the  whole 
garrison  of  xooo  men.  The  English  lost  only  8  men.  After 
reconstructing  the  fortifications  of  Ballymore  the  army  marched 
to  Athlone,  then  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  fortified  towns 
of  Ireland.  The  Irish  defenders  of  the  place  were  commanded 
by  a  distinguished  French  general,  Saint-Ruth.  The  firing 
began  on  June  19th,  and  on  the  30th  the  town  was  stormed, 
the  Irish  army  retreating  towards  Galway,  and  taking  up  their 
position  at  Aughrim.  Having  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  Athlone  and  left  a  garrison  there,  Ginkel  led  the  English, 
on  July  1 2th,  to  Aughrim.  An  immediate  attack  was  resolved 
on,  and,  after  a  severe  and  at  one  time  doubtful  contest,  the 
crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  fall  of  Saint-Ruth,  and  the 
disorganized  Irish  were  defeated  and  fled.  A  horrible  slaughter 
ol  the  Irish  followed  the  struggle,  and  4000  corpses  were  left 
unburied  on  the  field,  besides  a  multitude  of  others  that  lay 
along  the  Ime  of  the  retreat.  Galway  next  capitulated,  its 
garrison  being  permitted  to  retire  to  Limerick.  There  the  viceroy. 
Tyrconnel  was  in  command  of  a  large  force,  but  his  sudden  death 
early  in  August  left  the  command  in  the  hands  of  General  Sars- 
field  and  the  Frenchman  D'Usson.  The  English  came  in  sight  of 
the  town  on  the  day  olTyrconncl's  death,  and  the  bombardment 
was  immediately  begun.  Ginkel,  by  a  bold  device,  crossed  the 
Shannon  and  captured  the  camp  of  the  Irish  cavalry.  A  few  days 
later  he  stormed  the  fort  on  Thomond  Bridge,  and  after  diflicult 
negotiations  a  capitulation  was  signed,  the  terms  of  which  were 
divided  into  a  civil  and  a  military  treaty.  Thus  was  completed 
the  conquest  or  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  the  services  of  the 
Dutch  general  were  amply  recognized  and  rewarded.  He  re- 
ceived the  formal  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  wa« 
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cicatcd  by  the  king  itt  eari  of  AtUone  and  baron  of  Aughrim. 
The  immense  forfeited  esUtes  of  the  earl  of  Limerick  were  given 
to  him,  but  the  grant  was  a  few  years  later  revoked  by  the  English 
parliament.  The  earl  continued  to  ser^  in  the  Engli^  army, 
and  accompanied  the  king  to  the  continent  in  1693.  He  fought 
at  the  sieges  of  Namur  and  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  and 
assisted  in  destroying  the  French  magazine  at  Givet.  In  xyos, 
waiving  his  own  claims  to  the  position  of  commander-in-chief, 
he  a>mmanded  the  Dutch  serving  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  died  at  Utrecht  on  the  nth  of  February  1703,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  the  2nd  earl  (x66S-x7z9),  a  distinguished 
soldier  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  On  the  death 
of  ahe  9th  earl  without  issue  in  1844,  the  title  became  extinct. 

6IHSBURO.  CHBI8TIAN  DAVID  (1831-  ),  Hebrew  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Warsaw  on  the  tsth  of  December  1831.  Coming  to 
England  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  education  in  the 
Rabbink  G>Uege  at  Warsaw,  Dr  Ginsburg  continued  his  study 
<rf  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  ^>ecial  attention  to  the  Megilloth. 
The  first  result  of  these  studies  was  a  translation  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  with  a  commentary  historical  and  critical,  published 
in  1857.  A  similar  trandation  of  Ecdesiastes,  followed  by 
ueatises  on  the  Karaites,  on  the  Essencs  and  on  the  Kabbala, 
kept  the  author  prominently  before  biblical  st-udents  while  he 
was  preparing  the  first  secti<Mis  of  his  magnum  0^,  the  critical 
study  of  the  Maasorah.  Beginning  in  1867  with  the  publication 
of  Jacob  ben  Chajim's  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible, 
Hebrew  and  English,  with  notices,  and  the  Jdaasoreth  Ha- 
Masaoreth  <^  Ellas  Levita,  in  Hebrew,  with  translation  and 
commentary,  Dr  Ginsburg  took  rank  as  an  eminent  Hebrew 
scholar.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Hn  life-work  culminated  in  the  publication 
of  the  Massorah,  in  three  volumes  folio  (i88o-x886),  followed 
by  the  Maaoretico-critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (1894), 
and  the'daborate  introduction  to  it  (1897).  Dr  Ginsburg  had 
one  predecessor  in  the  field,  the  learned  Jacob  ben  Chajim,  who 
in  1524--1535  published  the  second  Rabbinic  Bible,  containing 
what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Massorah;  but  neither 
were  the  materials  available  nor  was  criticism  sul&dently 
advanced  for  a  complete  edition.  Dr  Ginsburg  took  up  the 
subject  abnost  where  it  was  left  by  those  early  pioneers,  and 
collected  portions  of  the  Massorah  from  the  countless  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  Europe  and  the  East.  More  recently 
Dr  Ginsburg  has  published  PauimUes  «/  MoaimcH^  tf  tie 
Hebrew  Bible  (1897  and  1898).  and  Tke  Text  ofUu  Hebrem  Bible 
im  Abbremaiiom  (1903),  in  addition  to  a  critical  treatise  "  on  the 
relationship  of  the  so-called  Codes  Babylonicus  of  a.d.  9x6  to 
the  Eastern  Recension  of  the  Hebrew  Text "  <x899,  for  private 
circulation).  In  the  last-mentioned  work  he  seeks  to  prove  that 
the  St  Petersburg  Codex,  for  so  many  years  accepted  as  the 
genuine  text  of  the  Babylonian  school,  is  in  reality  a  Palestiniui 
text  carefully  altered  so  as  to  render  it  conformable  to  the 
Babylonian  recension.  He  subsequently  undertook  the  preparar 
tion  of  a  new  editioi^  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  also  contributed  many  articles  to 
J.  Xitto's  Encyclopaedia,  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea, 

0IN8B1IG,  the  root  of  a  spedes  of  Panax  iPjCinseng)^  native  of 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Araliaceae, 
used  in  China  as  a  medidne.  Other  roots  are  substituted  for  it, 
notably  that  of  Panax  quinqwfolittm,  distinguished  as  American 
ginseng,  and  imported  from  the  United  States.  At  one  time 
the  ginseng  obtained  from  Manchuria  was  considered  to  be  the 
finest  quality,  and  in  consequence  became  so  scarce  that  an 
imperiaJ  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  its  collection.  That 
prepared  in  Korea  is  now  the  most  esteemed  variety.  The  root  of 
the  wild  plant  is  preferred  to  that  of  cultivated  ginseng,  and  the 
older  the  plant  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  root  considered  to 
be.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  drug.  The 
account  given  by  Koempfer  of  the  preparation  of  nin<bin,  the 
root  of  Stum  ninsi,  in  Korea,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  ginseng,  ninsi  being  a  similar  drug  of  supposed  weaker 


virtue,  obtained  from  a  different  plant,  and  often  confounded 
with  ginseng.  '*  In  the  beginning  of  winter  nearly  all  the 
population  of  Sjansai  turn  out  to  collect  the  root,  and  make 
preparations  for  sleeping  in  the  fidds.  The  root,  when  collected, 
is  macerated  for  three  days  in  fresh  water,  or  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled  twice;  it  is  then  suspended  in  a  closed 
vessd  over  the  fixe,  and  afterwards  dried,  until  from  the  base  to 
the  middle  it  assumes  a  hard,  resinous  and  translucent  appear- 
ance, which  is  considered  a  proof  of  its  good  quality." 

Ginseng  of  good  quality  generally  occurs-  in  hard,  rather 
brittle,  translucent  pieces,  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger, 
and  varying  in  length  from  a  to  4  in.  The  taste  is  mucilaginous, 
sweetish  and  slightly  bitter  and  aromatic.  The  root  is  frequently 
forked,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  drcumstaoce  that 
medicinal  properties  were  in  the  first  place  attributed  to  it, 
its  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a  man  being  supposed  to  indicate 
that  it  could  restore  virile  power  to  the  aged  and  impotent. 
In  price  it  varies  from  6  or  xs  dollars  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
300  or  400  dollars  an  ounce. 

Lockbart  gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  visit  to  a  ginseng  mer- 
chant. Owning  the  outer  box,  the  merchant  removed  sevcrafpaper 
parcels  which  appeared  to  fill  the  box,  but  under  them  was  a  second 
box,  or  perhaps  two  small  boxes,  which,  when  taken  out,  showed 
tiie  bottom  of  the  kuge  box  and  all  the  intervening  space  filled  with 
more  paper  parcels.  These  parcels,  he  said,  "  contained  qaickUme, 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  any  moisture  and  keeping  the  boxes 
quite  dry,  tnc  lime  being  packed  m  paper  for  the  sake  ofcleanlincss. 
The  smaller  box,  whichlield  the  ginseng,  was  lined  with  sheet-lead ; 
the  ginseng  further  enclosed  in  «lk  wrappers  was  kept  in  little  silken- 
covered  bm«s.  Taking  up  a  piece,  he  would  request  hu  visitor  not 
to  breathe  upon  it,  nor  handle  it;  he  would  dilate  upon  the  many 
merits  of  the  drug  and  the  cures  it  had  effected.  The  cover  of  the 
root,  according  to  its  qualitv,  was  silk,  either  embroidered  or  plain, 
cotton  doth  or  paper."  In  China  the  ginseng  is  often  sent  to 
friends  as  a  valuable  present;  in  such  cases,  "accompanying  the 
medicine  u  usually  given  a  small,  beautifully-finished  doubk  kettle, 
in  which  the  ginseng  is  prepared  as  follows.  The  inner  kettle  is 
made  of  silver,  and  between  this  and  the  outnde  vessel,  which  is  a 
coiaper  Jacket,  is  a  small  space  for  holding  water.  The  silver  kettle, 
which  nts  on  a  ring  near  tne  top  of  the  outer  covering,  has  a  cup-like 
cover  in  which  rice  is  placed  with  a  little  water;  the  cinseog  is  put 
in  the  inner  vessel  with  water,  a  cover  is  placed  over  the  whole,  and 
the  appaiatus  is  put  on  the  fire.  When  the  rice  in  the  cover  is  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  the  medicine  is  ready,  and  is  then  eaten  by  the 
patient,  who  drinks  the  ginseng  tea  at  the  same  time."  The  dose 
of  the  root  is  from  60  to  90  grains.  During  the  use  of  the  drug  tea- 
drinking  is  forbidden  for  at  least  a  month,  but  no  other  cbanse  is 
made  in  the  diet.  It  is  taken  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  from 
three  to  oght  days  together,,  and  sometimes  it  is  taken  in  the  evening 
before  going  to  bed. 

The  action  of  the  drug  appears  to  be  entirely  psychic,  and  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  maodrake  of  the  Hebrews.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  possesses  any  pharmacolos^cal  or  therapeutic 
properties. 

See  Porter  Smith,  Chinese  Materia  Uedica,  p.  103;  Reports  on 
Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  of  China  (1868),  p.  6x',  Lockhart.  Med, 
Missionary  in  China  (2nd  cd.)«  p.  107 ;  Bull,  de  la  Sociiti  Imptrude 
de  Nat.  de  Mescou  (1865),  No.  1,  pp.  70-76;  PharmaceiUical  Journal 
(a),  vol.  iii.  pp.  197,  333>  (3)i  vol.  uc  p.  77;  Lewis,  Materia  Medico, 
p.  334;  Geottroy,  Tract,  de  matihre  midicaie,  t.  u.  p.  lis ;  Kaempfer, 

GIOBERTI,  VnfCBMZO  (xSox-xSss),  Italian  phflosopher, 
publidst  and  politidan,  was  bom  in  Turin  on  the  5th  of  April 
x8ox.  He  was  educated  by  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  with  a 
view  to  the  priesthood  and  ordained  in  1825.  At  first  he  led  a 
-very  retired  life;  but  gradually  took  more  and  more  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country  and  the  new  political  ideas  as  well 
as  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  Partly  under  the  influence  of 
Mazzini,  the  freedom  of  Italy  became  his  ruling  motive  in  life,— 
its  emancipation,  not  only  from  foreign  masters,  but  from  modes 
of  thought  alien,  to  its  genius,  and  detrimental  to  its  European 
authority.  This  authority  was  in  his  mind  connected  with 
papal  supremacy,  though  in  a  way  quite  novel— intellectual 
rather  than  political.  This  must  be  remembered  in  considering 
nearly  all  his  writings,  and  also  in  estimating  his  position,  both 
in  relation  to  the  tiding  clerical  party^the  Jesuits— and  also 
to  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Piedmont  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  Albert  in  183  x.  He  was  now  noticed  by  the  king  and 
made  one  of  his  chaplains.  .  His  popukrity  and  private  influence, 
however,  were  reasons  enough  for  the  court  party  to  mark  him 
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larexQe;  be  waa  not  aiiBOll)Kiii,tnd  could  not  bcdtptndtd  on- 
Knowing  Ihli,  he  reaigDcd  hit  office  in  1S31,  but  wu  luddtnly 
armted  on  ■  charge  of  conipiiacy,  and,  illei  an  inpiisonincni  of 
'19,  waa  brmiahed  without  a  trial.     Gioberti  GnC  mat 


IT  later, 


aching  philoaophy,  and  Issuting  a  friend  in  the  work 
of  a  private  school.  Me  neverlhclai  found  lime  10  write  many 
woib  of  philoaopbical  importiDCe,  with  ipecial  reference  10  hii 
country  and  its  poiitioo.  An  amoeity  having  been  declared 
by  Charin  Albert  la  1846,  Gioberti  (who  was  again  in  Fairi) 
wu  at  liberty  to  return  to  Italy,  but  ref  uaed  to  do  10  till  the  end 
of  1847.  On  hii  entrance  Into  Turin  on  the  iglh  of  April  1848 
he  was  received  with  the  gieitot  enlbusiasm.  He  refuted  the 
dignity  of  senator  offered  him  by  Chulea  Albeit,  ptefi 


nl  hit  na 


of  Victi 


ie  Chamber  of  D 


,  ofw 


■849.  hi 


a  abort  lime  indeed  he  held  a  seat  In  the 
cabinet,  though  without  a  portfolio;  but  an  irreconcilable 
disagreement  soon  followed,  and  hit  removal  from  Turin  was 
accomplished  by  his  appointment  on  a  miasion  to  Paris,  whence 
he  never  returned.  There,  reluaing  the  penaion  which  had  been 
oSeied  him  and  all  ccclesiailicol  pfcf;nnent,  he  lived  {lugally, 
and  spent  his  days  and  nights  as  at  Brussels  in  tileraiy  labour. 
He  died  fuddenly,  of  apoplciy,  on  the  afttb  of  October  1851. 

Gioberti'i  writingc  are  more  important  than  hii  political  carver. 
In  thegeneralhiilofv  of  European  phPoaophy  they  Kard  apart.  Aa 
the  speculations  of  Roanum.Serbati,  against  which  he  wrote,  have 


modem  achoola  of  thought. 


Cioberti,  known  aa ,"  Ootohsfiam*"  i 

orks,  la  unrelated  toolh 

irmony  with  the  Ronan  Cadiolic  faith  wL...  . 

Coudn  to  decbre  that  "Italian  philoacnfar  wa>  slill  in  the  bo.  _. 
theology,"  and  tbarCiobeiti  w»  »  pbitoiopher.    Method  is  wii 


^  js  the  betfnning  of  phiknophy.    Gmbeni  ii  in  aome 

Rspecli  ■  Plalonitl.  He  ideirtiBea  iiligian  with  dvlUallsn.  and  in 
hia  tieitJH  Dd  primau  maraU  t  etnOi  ii^i  lUtiani  anivcs  at  Ibc 
conclusion  that  (he  chinch  la  the  uia  on  which  the  well-being  of 
haman  life  revolveL  inil  beafirms  the  Idea  cf  the  iupremacy  of 
iBlr,  brouhl  abont  by  the  rcMontion  of  the  ptpa^  as  a  moral 
doaunlon,  founded  00  religion  and  public  o^inn,  in  hia  Ller  works, 
the  JtHUKHifliM  and  tbc  FrtMafia,  he  is  thought  by  tone  10  have 
ihifud  his  gmind  under  the  InaiieiKe  ol  evcnia.  Hia  ftrat  work. 
written  when  kc  waa  thbty-wen,  had  a  penonal  reason  for  its 
euileiic&  A  young  faUow-aile  and  frleiuir Paolo  Pallia,  having 
many  doisbts  and  nai^vings  as  to  the  reality  of  revrialion  and  a 
lutilfe  lile.  Osbenl  at  once  set  to  work  irilh  La  TteHa  id  unaa- 
Hlmle,  which  wis  lus  Snt  publicBlwa  (iBjS).  After  this,  philo- 
soohlcal  trcatisea  followed  in  rapid  auccnsion.  llie  Tarita  waa 
foOowcd  hy  Iwlrtin^BV  ^iB  UuMb  idlt  fliaajia  m  Ihiei  vohinin 
(t8w-lB40).  In  this  work  he  stales  hia  reamni  for  requinne  a  new 
metlwd  and  new  temiashity-  Hen  he  biingi  out  the  doctrine 
tlut  Rligton  is  the  direct  eapnadon  cd  the  iAea  In  this  Hfe.  and  i* 
one  WTib  true  d^^liaatkn  in  Ustcfy.  GviliiatioB  is  a  conditioned 
medial*  lendency  to  peclKclon,  to  which  celiglan  is  tbe  final  com- 
plctiofl  if  caiiiedouClil  Is  the  end  of  the  second  cnle  cupresicd  by 

liahed  tin  1846)  on  (he  lighter  and  more  popular  subjects,  Dtl  betlo 
and  D4I  btnt.  followed  (he  Imlnitawm.  Dd  priiuiU  miiriili  e 
dtik  ittfi  luiiani  and  tbe  FralcgiBiiii  la  the  same,  and  soon  aiier- 
wards  his  triumphant  eipoeurv  of  the  Jesuits.  H  Gumita  nodtrna. 


of  Italy,    The 


(hodoi,  and  aided  in  diawing  the  libenl  cieny  Into  the 
which  his  resuHed  rince  hii^me  in  the  mUicMlo-  -<  ■ 
Jefuilt,  however,  closed  round  the  pcpc  more  firnil 
o  Rome,  and  in  (he  end  Giobcrtj's  writings  we 
1.  Oter  dii  VmuiBliiv 


■I  <in  J.  Kleutgen.  I7kr  iU  ¥• 
*dcn*nti«aSIiai.  1S67J.     The  r 


.    The  emir*  wtiiingial 


•.\..^^i„.  via  it  V.Cabt, 


[K.,|.l, 


•  abtili  (Flotence.  1848]:  A.  Ronninl. 

lUiiMo  (Milan-  184^:  C.  B.   Smyth. 

"  ^veua.  Li  Filet^  ii  CiBbrrii 

vUa  t  itUt  fiptrt  ii  V.  CitUrIi 

I  e  r  tmtaiotiimo  (Naples,  1867) ; 

«a  itniMaa  (NapJe.,  tSM-lfi)^); 


Near  the  t 


liSjS _.___.,, 

_  ,..,..  ,.„  YT.r.  „i,.-  (p,Hs.  l86«}:  C  Werner. 

,..._ ....-no.LaPkiUupkit 

.»  M«~,,  R.  Sevdd's  ohaustive  article  in 
AUiemtiiie  Encydopaiit,    The  centenary  of 
several  monographs  in  l(aly. 
a  town  of  Calabria,  Italy,  in  tb<  province 
ii65m.N.E.byrail,and]8m. 


Quarltrh  Efpicm  (Boston,  MassO,  iii  ■  R-  M 

Ench  and'crT 
Gisbeni  called 


nsea^ev 


Pop- (.91 


I  of  Calabii* 

,  m-  below  the  town  to  tbe  S.E.,  the  remains  of  a  theatre 
■elonging  to  the  Roman  period  were  discovered  in  1883;  the 
tchi3trawu46  ft.  in  diameter  (NtHtie  iitli  imPi,  1SS3,  p-tij). 

it  which  does  not  seem  clear,  aie  described  {ib.  1884.  p-  >;>). 

OIOJA,  MELCHIOIIRE  (i767-iS]q),  Italian  writer  on  philo- 
ophy  and  politii    '  .  -  ~.  .     -.         - 


icmber  1767.     Originally  intended  fo 


be  church,  be  took 


rhe  arrival  ol  Napoleon  in  Italy  d 
He  advocated  a  republic  under  (be  d 
1  pamphlet  /  Talaclii,  i  Framali,  td  1 
ludcr  the  Cisalpine  Republic  he  wi 
md  director  of  statistics.     He  waa  1 


fundamental  idea  is  the  value  of  staiisti 
facts.  Philotsphyilaeiliawithhi 
of  ideas.     Logic  he  regarded  a*  1 


a  publicist. 


ifruclrd  teois.    Ir 

and  systematic  ^ 

The   iVMsao    Pi 
although  long  I 


kD4 


■  ioHjUfrem  ili-an- 
tbam  gecenlly,  and 
■n  (181S)  ia  a  cleu 

w  of  social  ethics  from  the  utilitariau  principle. 
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tion.  He  must  be  credited  with  the  finest  and  most  orighiaL 
lieatment  of  division  of  labour  aince  the  Wtallk  a/  Natiaia. 
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cooncMny,  liM  of  works  in  J.  Conrad's  HaMiwMtrHek  4«f  Sioatt- 
vissensek^em  (189a);  L,  Coasa.  IiUrod.  to  PoL  Bcmt.  (Eny.  tram., 
p.  488).  Gioja  •  complete  works  were  published  at  Lugano  (1832- 
1S49).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  AnnaH  nnmrsalt  di 
stahsHca. 

GIOUTTI,  OIOVAimi  (1843-  ),  Italian  sUtesman,  was 
bom  at  Mondovi  on  the  ayth  of  October  1842.  After  a  rapid 
career  in  the  financial  administiation  he  was,  in  x88a,  appointed 
councillor  of  state  and  elected  to  paiiiamcnt.  As  deputy  he 
chiefly  acquired  prominence  by  attacks  on  Magliani,  treasury 
minister  in  the  Depretis  cabinet,  and  on  the  9th  of  March  1889 
was  hindfidf  select^l  as  treasury  minister  by  Crispi.  On  the  iall 
of  the  Rttdin!  cabinet  in  May  1892,  GioUtti,  with  the  help  of  a 
court  clique,  succeeded  to  the  premiership.  His  term  of  office 
was  marked  by  misforttme  and  misgovernment.  The  building 
crisis  and  the  commercial  rupture  with  France  had  impaired  the 
situation  of  the  state  banks,  of  which  one,  the  Banca  Romana, 
had  been  further  undermined  by  maladministration.  A  bank 
law,  passed  by  Giolitti  failed  to  effect  an  improvement.  More- 
over, he  irritated  public  opinion  by  raising  to  senatorial  rank  the 
director-general  of  the  Banca  Romaim,  Signor  Tanlongo,  whose 
irregular  practices  had  become  a  byword.  The  senate  declined 
to  admit  Tanlongo,  whom  Giolitti,  in  consequence  of  an  inter^ 
pellation  in  parliament  upon  the  condition  of  the  Banca  Romana, 
was  obliged  to  arrest  and  prosecute.  During  the  prosecution 
Gblitti  abused  his  position  as  premier  to  abstract  documents 
bearing  on  the  case.  Simultaneously  a  parliamentary  commission 
of  inquiry  investigated  the  condition  of  the  state  banks.  Its 
report,  though  acquitting  Giolitti  of  personal  dishonesty,  proved 
disastrous  to  his  political  position,  and  obliged  him  to  resign. 
His  fall  kft  the  finances  x>f  the  state  disorganized,  the  pensions 
fund  depleted,  diplomatic  relations  with  France  strained  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre  of  Italian  workmen  at  .Mgucs- 
Mortes,  and  Sicily  and  the  Lum'giana  in  a  state  of  revolt,  which 
he  had  proved  impotent  to  suppress.  After  his  resignation  he 
was  impeached  for  abuse  of  power  as  minister,  but  thfc  supreme 
court  quashed  the  impeachment  by  denying  the  competence  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals  to  judge  ministerial  acts.  For  several 
years  he  was  compelled  to  play  a  passive  part,  having  lost  all 
credit.  But  by  keeping  in  the  background  and  giving  public 
opinion  time  to  forget  his  past,  as  well  as  by  parliamentary 
intrigue,  he  gradually  regained  much  of  hb  former  influence. 
He  made  capital  of  the  Socialist  agitation  and  of  the  repression 
to  which  other  statesmen  resorted,  and  gave  the  agitators  to 
understand  that  were  he  premier  they  would  be  allowed  a  free 
hand.  Thus  he  gained  their  favour,  and  on  the  faU  of  the 
Pelloux  cabinet  he  became  minister  of  the  Interior  in  Zanardelli's 
administration,  of  which  he  was  the  real  bead.  His  policy  of 
never  interfering  in  strikes  and  leaving  evin  violent  demonstra- 
tions undisturbed  at  first  proved  successful,  but  indiscipline 
and  disorder  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  2^nardelli,  already  in 
bad  health,  resigned,  and  Giolitti  succeeded  him  as  prime  minister 
(November  1903).  But  during  his  tenure  of  office  he,  too,  had  to 
resort  to  strong  measures  in  repressing  some  serious  disorders  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,and  thus  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  Socialists. 
In  March  1905,  feeling  himself  no  longer  secure,  he  resigned, 
jidicating  Fort  is  as  his  successor.  When  Soanino  became 
premier  in  February  1906,  Giolitti  did  riot  openly  oppose  him, 
but  his  followers  did,  and  Sonnino  was  defeated  in  May,  Giolitti 
becoming  prime  minister  once  more. 

GIORDANO,  LUCA  (1632-2705),  Italian  painter,  was  born  in 
Naples,  son  of  a  very  indifferent  painter,  Antonio,  who  imparted 
to  him  the  first  rudiments  of  drawing.  Nature  predestined  him 
for  the  art,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  painted  a  cherub  into  one 
of  his  father's  pictures,  a  feat  which  was  at  once  noised  abroad, 
and  induced  the  viceroy  of  Naples  to  recommend  the  child  to 
Ribera.  His  father  afterwards  took  him  to  Rome,  to  study  under 
PietTO  da  Cortona.  Heacquired  the  nickname  of  Luca  Fa-presto 
(Luke  Work-fast).  One  might  suppose  this  nickname  to  be 
derived  merely  from  the  almost  miraculous  celerity  with  which 
from  an  early  age  and  throughout  his  life  he  handled  the  brush; 
but  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  more  express  origin.  The. father, 
we  art  Cold,  poverty-stricken  and  greedy  of  gain,  was  perpetually 
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urging  his  boy  to  exertioa  with  the  phrase,  "  Luca,  fi  presto. 
The  youth  obeyed  his  parent  to  the  letter,  and  would  acttially 
not  so  much  as  pause  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  but  received  into 
his  mouth,  while  he  still  worked  on,  the  food  which  his  father's 
hand  supplied.  He  copied  nearly  twenty  times  the  "  Battle  of 
Constaatine"  by  Julio  Romano,  and  with  proportwnate  frequency 
several  of  the  great  works  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  His 
rapidity,  which  belonged  as  much  to  invention  as  to  mere  handi- 
work, and  his  versatility,  which  enabled  him  to  imitate  other 
painters  deceptively,  earned  for  him  two  other  epithets,  "  The 
Thunderbolt "  (Fulmine),  and  "  The  Proteus,"  of  Painting.  He 
shortly  visited  all  the  main  seats  of  the  Italian  school  of  art, 
and  formed  for  himself  a  style  combining  in  a  certain  measure 
the  ornamental  pomp  of  Paul  Veronese  and  the  contrasting  com- 
positions and  large  schemes  of  chiaroKuro  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
He  was  noted  also  for  lively  and  showy  colour.  Retum^ig  to 
Naples,  and  accepting  every  sort  of  commission  by  which  money 
was  to  be  made,  he  practised  his  art  with  so  much  apphiuse  that 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  towards  1687  invited  him  over  to  Madrid, 
where  he  remained  thirteen  years.  Giordano  was  veiy  popuUr 
at  the  Spanish  court,  being  a  sprightly  talker  along  with  his  other 
marvellously  facile  gifts,  and  the  king  created  him  a  cavaliere. 
One  anecdote  of  his  rapidity  of  work  is  that  the  queen  of  Spain 
having  one  day  made  some  inquiry  about  his  wife,  he  at  once 
showed  Her  Majesty  what  the  lady  was  like  by  painting  her 
portrait  ihto  the  picture  on  which  he  was  engaged.  Soon  after 
the  death,  of  Charles  in  1700  Giordano,  gorged  with  wealth, 
returned  to  Naples.  He  spent  large  sums  in  acts  of  munificence, 
and  was  particularly  liberal  to  his  poorer  brethren  of  the  art.  He 
again  visited  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  died  in  Naples  on  the 
X2th  of  January  1705,  his  last  words  being  **  O  NapoU,  sospiro 
mio  "  (O  Naples,  my  heart's  love  I) .  One  of  his  maxi  ms  was  that 
the  good  painter  is  the  one  whom  the  public  like,  and  that  the 
public  are  attracted  more  by  colour  than  by  design. 

Giordano  had  an  astonishing  readiness  and  facility,  in  spite 
of  the  general  commonness  and  superficiality  of  his  performances. 
He  left  many  works  in  Rome,  and  far  more  in  Naples.  Of  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  renowned  is  "  Christ  expelling  the  Traders 
from  the  Temple,"  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Girolamini,  a 
colossal  work,  full  of  expressive  laxzaroni;  also  the  frescoes 
of  S.  Martino,  and  those  in  the  Tesoro  delU  Ccrtosaj  including 
the  subject  of  "  Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent  ";  and  the  cupola- 
paintings  in  the  Church  of  S.  Brigida,  which  contains  tlve  artist's 
own  tomb.  In  Spain  he  executed  a  surprising  number  of  works, 
— continuing  in  the  Escorial  the  series  commenced  by  Cambiasi, 
and  painting  frescoes  of  the  "  Triumphs  of  the  Church,"  the 
"  Genealogy  and  Life  of  the  Madonna,"  the  stories  of  Moses, 
Gideon,  David  and  Solomon,  and  the. "  Celebrated  Women  of 
Scripture,"  all  works  of  large  dimensions.  His  pupils,  Aniello 
Rossi  and  Matteo  Pacelli,  assisted  him  in  Spain.  In  Madrid  he 
m>rked  more  in  oil-cdour,  a  Nativity  there  being  one  of  his  best 
productions.  Other  superior  examples  are  the  "  Judgment  oi 
Paris  "  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  "  Christ  with  the  Doctors  in 
the  Temple,"  in  the  Corsini  Gallery  of  Rome.  In  Florence,  in 
his  closing  days,  ke  painted  the  Cappella  Corsini,  the  Galleria 
Riccardi  and  other  works.  In  youth  he  etched  with  considerable 
skill  some  of  his  own  paintings,  such  as  the  "  Slaughter  of  the 
Priests  of  Baal."  He  also  painted  much  on  the  crystal  borderings 
of  looking-glasses,  cabinets,  Ac,  seen  in  many  Italian  palaces,  and 
was,  in  this  form  of  art,  the  master  of  Pietro  Garofolo.  His  best 
pupil,  in  painting  of  the  ordinary  kind,  was  Paolo  de  Matteis. 

Bellori,  in  his  Vile  ic'  pUtori  modemi^  is  a  leadin]|(  authority 
regarding  Luca  Giordano.  P.  Benvenuto  (1883)  has  written  a  work 
on  the  Riccardi  paiatiiq;s. 

GIORQIONB  (1477^15x0),  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Castel- 
franco  in  1477.  In  contemporary  documents  he  is  always  called 
(according  to  the  Venetian  manner  of  pronunciation  and  spelling) 
Zorzi,  Zorso  or  Zorzon  of  Castelfranco.  A  tradition,  having 
its  origin  in  the  X7th  century,  represented  him  as  the  natural 
son  of  some  member  of  the  great  local  family  of  the  Barbarclll, 
by  a  peasant  girl  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Vedelago; 
consequently  he  is  commonly  referred  to  in  histories  and. 
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catalogues  under  the  name  of  Giorpo  BarbarelU  or  Barbardla. 
This  tradition  has,  however,  on  dose  examination  been  proved 
baseless.  On  the  other  hand  mention  has  been  found  in  a 
contemporary  document  of  an  earlier  Zorzon,  a  native  of 
VedeUgo,  living  in  Castelfranco  in  Z46a  Vasari,  who  wrote 
before  the  Barbarella  legend  had  sprung  up,  says  tluit  Giorgione 
was  of  very  humble  origin.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was 
simply  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  afore-mcntioned  Zorzon  the 
elder;  that  the  after-claim  of  the  BarbarelU  to  kindred  with  him 
was  a  mere  piece  of  family  vanity,  vety  likely  suggested  by  the 
analogous  case  of  Leonardo  da  Vind;  and  that,  this  daim  once 
put  abroad,  the  peasant-mother  of  Vedelago  was  invented  on 
the  ground  of  some  dim  knowledge  that  his  real  progenitors 
came  from  that  village. 

Of  the  facts  of  his  life  we  are  almost  as  meagrely  informed  as 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  The  little  dty,  or  large 
fortiW  village,  for  it  is  scarcely  more,  of  Castelfranco  in  the 
Trevisan  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  bn^en  plain  at  some 
distance  from  the  last  spurs  of  the  Venetian  Alps.  From  the 
natural  surroundings  of  Giorgione's  childhood  was  no  doubt 
derived  his  ideal  of  pastoral  scenery,  the  country  of  pleasant 
copses,  glades,  brooks  and  hills  amid  which  his  personages  love 
to  wander  or  recline  with  lute  and  pipe.  How  early  in  boyhood 
he  went  to  Venice  we  do  not  know,  but  internal  evidence 
supports  the  statement  of  Ridolfi  that  be  served  his  apprentice- 
ship there  under  Giovanni  Bdltni;  and  there  he  made  his  fame 
and  had  his  home.  That  his  gifts  were  early  recognized  we 
know  from  the  facts,  recorded  in  contemporary  documents, 
that  in  1500,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  (that  b  if  Vasari 
gives  rightly  the  Sfre  at  which  he  died),  he  was  chosen  to  paint 
portraits  of  the  Doge  Agostino  Barbcrigo  and  the  condottiere 
Consalvo  Ferrante;  that  in  1504  he  was  commis^ned  to  paint 
an  altarpiece  in  memory  of  Matteo  Costanzo  in  the  cathedral 
of  his  native  town,  Castelfranco;  that  in  1507  he  received  at  the 
order  of  the  Council  of  Ten  part  payment  for  a  picture  (subject 
not  mientioned)  on  which  be  was  engaged  for  the  Hall  of  the 
Audience  in  the  ducal  palace;  and  that  in  1507-1508  he  was 
employed,  with  other  artists  of  his  own  generation,  to  decorate 
with  frescoes  the  exterior  of  the  newly  rebuilt  Fondaco  dd 
Tedeschi  or  Gennan  merchants'  hall  at  Venice^  having  already 
done  similar  work  on  the  exterior  of  the  Casa  Soranzo,  the  Casa 
Grimani  alii  Servi  and  other  Venetian  palaces.  Vasari  gives 
also  as  an  important  event  in  Giorgione's  Ufe,  and  one  which  had 
influence  on  his  work,  his  meeting  with  Leonardo  da  Vind  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Tuscan  master's  visit  to  Venice  in  1500.  In 
September  or  October  15 10  he  died  of  the  plague  then  raging 
in  the  city,  and  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  we  find  the  great 
art-patroness  and  amateur,  Isabella  d'Este,  writing  from  Mantua 
and  trying  in  vain  to  secure  for  her  collection  a  night-piece  by 
bis  hand  of  which  the  fame  had  reached  her. 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Giorgione  as  a  personage 
of  distinguished  and  romantic  chaim,  a  great  lover,  a  great 
musidan,  made  to  enjoy  in  life  and  to  express  in  art  to  the 
uttermost  the  delight,  the  splendour,  the  sensuous  and  imaginative 
grace  and  fulness,  not  untinged  with  poetic  melancholy,  of  the 
Venetian  existence  of  his  time.  They  represent  him  further  as 
having  made  in  Venetian  painting  an  advance  analogous  to  that 
made  in  Tuscan  painting  by  Leonardo  more  than  twenty  years 
before;  that  is  as  having  released  the  art  from  the  last  shackles 
of  archaic  rigidity  and  placed  it  in  possession  of  full  freedom 
and  the  full  mastery  of  its  means.  He  also  introduced  a  new 
range  of  subjects.  Besides  altarpieces  and  portraits  he  painted 
pictures  that  told  no  story,  whether  biblical  or  classical,  or  if 
they  professed  to  tell  such,  neglected  the  action  and  simply 
embodied  in  form  and  colour  moods  of  lyrical  or  romantic 
feeling,  much  as  a  musician  might  embody  them  in  sounds. 
Innovating  with  the  courage  and  felicity  of  genius,  he  had  for 
a  time  an  overwhdming  influence  on  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors  in  the  Venetian  school,  including  Titian, 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  elder  Palma,  Cariani  and  the  two 
Campagnolas,  and  not  a  little  even  on  seniors  of  long-standing 
fAinfi.  such  as  Giovanni  Bdlini.    His  name  and  mwrk  have 


exercised,  and  continue  to  exercise,  no  less  a  spell  on  posterity. 
But  to  identify  and  define,  among  the  relics  of  his  age  and  school, 
precisdy  what  that  work  is,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
kindred  work  of  other  men  whom  his  influence  inspired,  is  a 
veiy  difficult  matter.  There  are  indusive  critics  who  still 
claim  for  Giorgione  nearly  every  painting  of  the  time  that  at 
all  resembles  his  manner,  and  there  are  exdusive  critics  who  pare 
down  to  some  ten  or  a  dosen  the  list  of  extant  piaures  which 
they  will  admit  to  be  actually  his. 

To  name  first  those  which  are  dther  certain  or  command 
the  most  general  acceptance,  placing  them  in  something  like 
an  approximate  and  probable  order  of  date.  In  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence  are  two  companion  pieces  of  the  '*  Trial  of  Moses " 
and  the  "Judgment  of  Solomon,"  the  latter  the  finer  and 
better  preserved  of  the  two,  which  pass,  no  doubt  justly,  as 
typical  works  of  Giorgione's  youth,  and  exhUiit,  though  not  yet 
ripely,  his  spedal  qualities  of  colour-richness  and  landscape 
romance,  the  peculiar  fadal  types  of  his  predilection,  with  the 
pure  form  of  forehead,  fine  oval  of  cheek,  and  somewhat  close-set 
eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  the  intensity  of  that  still  and  brcxKting 
sentiment  with  which,  rather  than  with  dramatic  life  and 
movement,  he  instinctivdy  invests  his  figures.  Probably  the 
earliest  of  the  portraits  by  common  consent  called  his  is  the 
beautiful  one  of  a  young  man  at  Berlin.  His  earlicat  devotional 
picture  would  seem  to  be  the  highly  finished  "  Christ  bearing 
his  Cross"  (the  bead  and  shoukieis  only,  with  a  peculiarly 
serene  and  high>bred  cast  of  features)  formerly  at  Vicenxa  and 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mrs  Gardner  at  Boston.  Other  versions 
of  this  picture  exist,  and  it  has  been  daimed  that  one  in  private 
possession  at  Vienna  is  the  true  original:  erroneously  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer.  Another  "  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,"  with  a  Jew  dragging  at  the  rope  round  his  neck,  in  the 
church  of  San  Rocco  at  Venice,  is  a  ruined  but  genuine  wwk, 
quoted  by  Vasari  and  Kidolfi,  and  copied  with  the  name  of 
Giorgione  appended,  by  Van  Dyck  in  that  master's  Chataworth 
sketch-book.  (Vasari  gives  it  to  Giorgione  in  his  first  and  to 
Titian  in  his  second  edition.)  The  composition  of  a  lost  eariy 
picture  of  the  birth  of  Paris  is  preserved  in  an  engravings  of  the 
'  Teniers  Gallery  "  series,  and  an  old  copy  of  part  of  the  same 
picture  is  at  Budapest.  In  the  Giovanelli  Palace  at  Venice 
is  that  fascinating  and  enigmatical  mythology  or  allegory, 
known  to  the  Anonimo  Morclliano,  who  saw  it  in  1 550 in  the  house 
of  Gabriel  Vcndramin,  simply  as  "the  small  landscape  with 
the  storm,  the  gipsy  woman  and  the  soldier  ";  the  picture  is 
conjecturally  interpreted  by  modern  authorities  as  illustrating 
a  passage  in  Statins  which  describes  the  meeting  of  Adrastus 
with  Hypsipyle  when  she  was  serving  as  nurse  with  the  king  of 
Nemea.  Still  bdonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  painter's 
brief  career  is  a  t>eautiful,  virginally  pensive  Judith  at  St  Peters- 
burg! which  passed  under  various  alien  names,  as  Raphael, 
Moretto,  &c.,  until  its  kindred  with  the  unquestioned  work  of 
Giorpone  was  in  late  years  firmly  established.  The  great 
(Castelfranco  altarpiece,  still,  in  spite  Of  many  restorations, 
one  of  the  most  classically  pure  and  radiantly  impressive  works 
of  Renaissance  painting,  may  be  taken  as  closing  the  earlier 
phase  of  the  young  master's  work  (1504).  It  shows  the  Virgin 
loftily  enthroned  on  a  plain,  sparely  draped  stone  structure  with 
St  Francis  and  a  warrior  saint  (St  Libe'rale)  standing  in  attitudes 
of  great  simplidty  on  cither  side  of  the  foot  of  the  throne,  a 
high  parapet  behind  them,  and  a  beautiful  landscape  of  the 
master's  usual  type  seen  above  it.  Neariy  akin  to  this  master- 
piece, not  in  shape  or  composition  but  by  the  type  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  very  Bellinesque  St  Francis,  is  the  altarpiece  nt  the 
Madonna  with  St  Francis  and  St  Roch  at  Madrid.  Of  the 
master's  fully  ripened  time  is  the  fine  and  again  enigmatical 
picture  formerly  in  the  house  of  Taddeo  Contarini  at  Venice, 
described  by  contemporary  witnesses  as  the  "Three  Philosophers,*' 
and  now,  on  slender  enough  grounds,  supposed  to  represent 
Evander  showing  Aeneas  the  site  of  Troy  as  narrated  in  the 
dghth  Aendd.  *  The  portrait  of  a  knight  of  Malta  in  the  Ufiid  at 
Florence  has  more  power  and  authority,  if  less  sentiment,  than 
the  earlier  example  at  Berlin,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  of  thr 
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mastei't  middle  time.  Most  entirely  centnl  and  typical  o(  «U 
Gioivoae's  extant  works  Is  the  Sleeping  Venus  at  Dresden, 
first  recognized  by  MoreUI,  and  now  universally  accepted^  as 
being  the  same  as  the  picture  seen  by  the  Anonimo  and  later 
by  Ridolfi  in  the  Casa  Marcello  at  Venice.  An  exquisitely  pure 
and  severe  rhythm  of  line  and  contour  chastens  the  sensuous 
richness  of  the  presentment:  the  sweep  of  white  drapery  on 
which  the  goddess  lies,  and  of  glowing  landscape  that  fills  the 
space  behind  her,  most  harmoniously  frame  her  divinity.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  roaster  left  this  piece  unfinished  and  that 
the  landscape,  with  a  Cupid  which  subsequent  restoration  has 
removed,  were  completed  after  his  death  by  Titian.  The  picture 
is  the  prototype  of  Titian's  own  Venus  at  the  Uffizi  and  of  many 
more  by  other  painters  of  the  school;  but  none  of  them  attained 
the  quality  of  the  first  exemplar.  Of  such  small  scenes  of  mixed 
classical  mythology  and  landscape  as  early  writers  attribute  in 
consderable  number  to  Giorgione,  there  have  survived  at  least 
two  which  bear  strong  evidences  of  his  handiwork,  though  the 
action  is  in  both  of  unwonted  liveliness,  namely  the  Apollo  and 
Daphne  of  the  Seminario  at  Venice  and  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
of  Bergamo.  The  portrait  of  Antonio  Grocardo  at  Budapest 
represents  his  fullest  and  most  penetrating  power  in  that  branch 
of  art.  In  his  last  years  the  purity  and  relative  slenderness  of 
form  which  mark  his  earlier  female  nudes,  including  the  Dresden 
Venus,  gave  way  to  ideab  of  ampler  mould,  more  nearly  approach- 
ing those  of  Titian  and  his  successors  in  Venetian  art;  as  b 
proved  by  those  last  remaining  fragments  of  the  frescoes  on  the 
Grand  Canal  front  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tcdeschi  which  were  seen 
and  engraved  by  Zanetti  in  1760,  bat  have  now  totally  dis- 
appeared. Such  change  of  ideal  is  apparent  enough  in  the 
famous  "  Concert "  or."  Pastoral  Symphony  "  of  the  Louvre, 
probably  the  latest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  harmoniously  splendid,  of  Giorgione's  creations  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  has  caused  some  critics  too  hastily  to 
doubt  its  authenticity. 

We  pass  now  to  pictures  for  which  some  affirm  and  others 
deny  the  right  to  bear  Giorgionc's  name.  As  youthful  in  style 
as  the  two  early  pictures  in  the  Uffizi,  and  closely  allied  to  them 
in  feeling,  though  less  so  in  colour,  is  an  unexplained  subject 
in  the  National  Gallery,  sometimes  called  for  want  of  a  better 
title  the  *'  Golden  Age  ";  this  is  offidaily  and  by  many  critics 
^venonly  to  the  "  school  of "  Giorgione,  but  may  not  unreasonably 
be  claimed  for  hisown  work  (No.  x  173).  There  isalso  in  Enghind 
a  group  of  three  paintings  which  are  certainly  by  one  hand, 
and  that  a  hand  very  closely  related  to  Giorgione  if  not  actually 
his  own.  namely  the  small  oblong  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi " 
In  the  National  Gallery  (No.  xi6o),  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  "  belonging  to  Lord  AUendalc  (with  its  somewhat 
Inferior  but  still  attractive  replica  at  Vienna),  and  the  small 
*'  Holy  Family  "  in  the  collection  of  Mr  R.  H.  Benson.  The 
type  of  the  Madonna  in  all  these  three  pieces  is  different  from 
that  customary  with  the  master,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  at  some  particular  moment  have  changed  his 
modeL  The  sentiment  and  gestures  of  the  figures,  the  cast  of 
draperies,  the  technical  handling,  and  especially,  in  Lord  Allen- 
dale's picture,  the  romantic  richness  of  the  landscape,  all  incline 
us  to  accept  the  group  as  original,  notwithstanding  the  deviation 
of  type  already  mentioned  and  certain  weaknesses  of  drawing 
and  proportion  which  we  should  have  hardly  looked  for.  Better 
known  to  European  students  in  general  arc  the  two  fine  pictures 
commonly  given  to  the  roaster  at  the  Pitti  gallery  in  Florence, 
namely  the  "  Three  Ages  "  and  the  "  Concert."  Both  are  very 
Giorgionesque,  the  "  Three  Ages  "  leaning  rather  towards  the 
early  manner  of  Lorenzo  Lotto,  to  whom  by  some  critics  It  is 
actually  given.  The  "  Concert "  is  held  on  technical  grounds 
by  some  of  the  best  judges  rather  to  bear  the  character  of  Titian 
at  the  moment  when  the  inspiration  of  Giorgione  was  strongest 
on  him,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  extremely  beautiful  and 
expressive  central  figure  of  the  monk  playing  on  the  clavichord 
with  reverted  head,  a  very  incarnation  of  musical  rapture  juid 
yearning*~the  other  figures  are  too  much  injured  to  judge. 

There  are  at  least  two  famous  single  portraito  as  to  which 


critics  win  probably  never  agree  whether  they  are  among  the 
later  works  of  Giorgione  or  among  the  earliest  of  Titian  under 
his  influence:  these  are  the  jovial  and  splendid  half-length  of 
Catherine  Comaro  (or  a  stout  lady  much  resembling  her)  with 
a  bas-relief,  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Crespi  at  Milan,  and  the 
so-called  "Ariosto"  from  Lord  Darnley's  collection  acquired 
for  the  National  Gallery  in  1904.  Ancient  and  half-effaced 
inscriptions,  of  which  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  genuineness, 
ascribe  them  both  to  Titian;  both,  to  the  mind  of  the  present 
writer  at  least,  arc  more  nearly  akin  *to  such  undoubted  early 
Titians  as  the  "  Man  with  the  Book  "  at  Hampton  Court  and 
the  "  Man  with  the  Glove  "  at  the  Louvre  than  to  any  authen- 
ticated work  of  Giorgione.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Giorgione  Is  known  to  have  actually  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Catherine  Comoro  and  to  have  painted  her 
portrait.  The  Giorgionesque  influence  and  feeling,  to  a  degree 
almost  of  sentimental  exaggeration,  encounter  us  again  in  another 
beautiful  Venetian  portrait  at  the  National  Gallery  which  has 
sometimes  been  claimed  for  him,  that  of  a  man  in  crimson  velvet 
with  whltepleatedshiTt  and  a  background  of  bays,  k>ng  attributed 
to  the  elder  Palma  (No.  636).  The  same  qualities  are  presimt 
with  more  virility  in  a  very  striking  portrait  of  a  young  man 
at  Temple  Newsam,  which  stands  indeed  nearer  than  any  other 
extant  example  to  the  Brocanlo  portrait  at  Budapest. '  The 
full-face  portrait  of  a  woman  in  the  Borghese  gallery  at  Rome 
has  the  marks  of  the  master's  design  and  ins{uration,  but  in  its 
present  sadly  damaged  condition  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  his 
handiwork.  The  head  of  a  boy  with  a  pipe  at  Hampton  Court, 
a  little  over  life  size,  has  been  enthusiastically  claimed  as  Gior- 
gione's  workmanslitp,  but  is  surely  tuo  slack  and  soft  in  handling 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  early  copy  of  a  lost  work,  analogous 
to,  though  better  than,  the  similar  copy  at  Vienna  of  a  young 
man  with  an  ^rrow,  a  subject  he  is  known  to  have  painted. 
The  early  records  prove  indeed  that  not  a  few  such  copies  of 
Giorgionc's  more  admired  works  were  produced  in  his  own  time 
or  shortly  afterwards.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  un- 
mistakable such  copies  still  extant  is  the  |ucture  formerly  in  the 
Manfrin  collection  at  Venice,  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr  Barker  in 
London*  and  now  at  Dresden,  which  is  commonly  called  "  The 
Horoscope,"  and  represents  a  woman  seated  near  a  classic  ruin 
with  a  young  child  at  her  feet,  an  armed  youth  standing  looking 
down  at  them,  and  a  turbancd  sage  seated  near  with  compasses, 
disk  and  book.  Of  important  subject  pictures  belonging  to  the 
debatable  borderland  between  Giorgione  and  his  imitators  arc  the 
large  and  interesting  unfinished  *'  Judgment  of  S(^mon  "  at 
Kingston  Lacy,  whidi  must  certainly  be  the  same  that  Ridolfi 
saw  and  attributed  to  him  in  the  Casa  Grimani  at  Venice,  but 
has  weaknesses  of  design  and  drawing  sufficiently  bafiUng  to 
criticism;  and  the  "  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  "  in  the  public 
gallery  at  Glasgow,  a  picture  truly  Giorgionesque  in  richness  of 
colour,  but  betraying  in  its  awkward  composition,  the  relative 
coarseness  of  its  types  and  the. insincere,  mechanical  animation 
of  its  movements,  the  hand  of  some  lesser  master  of  the  school, 
almost  certainly  (by  comparison  with  his  existing  engravings 
and  woodcuts)  that  of  Domenico  Campagnola.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  refer,  in  the  present  notice,  to  any  of  the  numerous 
other  and  inferior  works  which  have  been  claimed  for  Giorgione 
by  a  criticism  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  living  voice  and  its 
echoes. 

Bibliography.— Morelli,  Nolizie,  &c.  (ed.  Frizzoni,  1884):  Vasari 
(ed.  Milancsi),  vol.  iv.;  Ridolfi,  Le  Maranetie  deW  arUt  vol.  i.; 
Zanetti,  Varie  Piltnre  (1760) ;  Crowc-Cavalcasclle,  History  ofPainling 
in  North  Jtalv;  Morelli,  Kunstkritische  Studirn;  Gronau,  Zorton  da. 
Castclfranco,  la  sua  origtne,  &c.  (1894);  Herbert  Cook.  Ciortioru  (in 
*•  Great  Masters  "  series,  IQOO);  Ugo  Monncret  de  Villard,  Ciorjiione 
da  CastHJranco  (1905).  The  two  last-named  works  are  critically 
far  too  inclusive,  but  useful  as  going  over  the  whole  ground  of 
dlKussion,  with  full  references  to  earlier  authorities,  &c.       (S.  C.) 

GIOTTINO  (1324-1357),  an  early  Florentine  painter.  Vasari 
is  the  princlpd  authority  in  regard  to  this  artist;  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  easy  to  bring  the  details  of  his  narrative  into  harmony 
with  such  facts  as  can  now  be  verified.  It  would  appear  that  there 
was  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Tommaso  (or  Maso)  di  Stefano 
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.  >  ..    I  •  I  >iii>      <•.  I  ilii  iihilliuiiul  VttHAri  in  said  to  have  been 
I        ...  t  . .  I    >..  I  |..  i,.iu  iih «]  early,  of  consumption,  in  1357,— 
I  lull  liiiiit  U  »iy.ut|fd  aa  open  to  considerable  doubt. 

I.  |.>M.,  III!  Ldluiut  iommaao,  was  himself  a  celebrated  painter 
)h  ilii  .  .»il>  itfvival  oi  art;  his  naturalism  was  indeed  so  highly 
Mi'ptt  ( Ml  I'll  by  contemporaries  as  to  earn  him  the  appellation  of 
I '  in  iniia  della  Nalura  "  (ape  of  nature).  He,  it  seems,  instructed 
his  son,  who,  however,  applied  himself  with  greater  predilection 
to  studying  the  works  of  the  great  Giotto,  formed  his  style  on 
ihtac,  and  hence  was  called  Giottino.  It  is  even  said  that 
Giottino  was  really  the  son  (others  say  the  great-grandson)  of 
Giotto.  To  thisstatement  littleor  no  importance  can  be  attached. 
To  Maso  di  Stefano,  or  Giottino,  Vasari  and  Ghiberti  attribute 
the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Silvestro  (or  of  the  Bardi  family) 
in  the  Florentine  church  of  S.  Croce;  these  represent  the  miracles 
of  Pope  S.  Silvestro  as  narrated  in  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  one 
conspicuous  subject  being  the  scaling  of  the  lips  of  a  malignant 
dragon.  These  works  are  animated  and  firm  in  drawing,  with 
naturalism  carried  further  than  by  Giotto.  From  the  evidence 
of  style,  some  modern  connoisseurs  assign  to  the  same  hand  the 
paintings  in  the  funeral  vault  of  the  Strozzi  family,  below  the 
Cappelia  degli  SpagnuoU  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
representing  the  crucifixion  and  other  subjects.  Vasari  ascribes 
also  to  his  Giottino  the  frescoes  of  the  life  of  St  Nicholas  in  the 
lower  church  of  Assisi.  This  series,  however,  is  not  really  in  that 
part  of  the  church  which  Vasari  designates,  but  is  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sacrament;  and  the  works  in  that  chapel  are  understood 
to  be  by  Giotto  di  Stefano,  who  worked  in  the  second  half  of 
the  14th  century — very  excellent  productions  of  their  period. 
They  are  much  damaged,  and  the  style  is  hardly  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sylvester  frescoes.  It  might  hence  be  inferred  that  two 
different  men  produced  the  works  which  are  unitedly  fathered 
upon  the  half-legendary  "  Giottino,"  the  consumptive  youth, 
solitary  and  melancholic,,  but  passionately  devoted  to  his  art. 
A  large  number  of  other  works  have  been  attributed  to  the  same 
hand;  we  need  only  mention  an  "  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to 
St  Bernard,"  in  the  Florentine  Academy;  a  lost  painting;  very 
popular  in  its  day,  commemorating  the  expubton,  which  took 
place  in  1343,  of  the  duke  of  Athens  from  Florence;  and  a 
marble  statue  erected  on  the  Florentine  campanile.  Vasari 
particularly  praises  Giottino  for  well-blended  chiaroscuro. 

OIOTTO  [Giotto  di  BondoneM  (1267  ?-i337),  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Vespignano  in  the  Mugello,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Florence,  according  to  one  account  in  1276,  and  according  to 
another,  which  from  the  few  known  circumstances  of  his  life  seems 
more  likely  to  be  correct*  in  z  266  or  1 267.  His  father  was  a  land- 
owner at  Colle  in  the  commune  of  Vespignano,  described  in  a 
contemporary  document  as  vir  ^aeclorus,  but  by  biographers 
both  early  and  late  as  a  poor  peasant;  probably  therefore  a 
peasant  proprietor  of  no  large  possessions  but  of  reputable  stock 
and  descent.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  legend  of  Giotto's  boyhood  which  relates  how  he  first 
showed  his  disposition  for  art,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
Cimabue,  by  being  found  drawing  one  of  his  father's  sheep  with 
a  sharp  stone  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  stone  or  slate.  With  his 
father's  consent,  the  story  goes  on,  Cimabue  carried  off  the  boy 
to  be  his  apprentice,  and  it  was  under  Cimabue's  tuition  that 
Giotto  took  his  first  steps  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  be  the' great  emancipator  and  renovator.  The  place  where 
these  early  steps  can  still,  according  to  tradition,  be  traced,  is 
in  the  first  and  second,  reckoning  downwards,  of  the  three 
courses  of  frescoes  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  nave  in  the  Upper 
Church  of  St  Francis  at  Assisi^  These  frescoes  represent  subjects 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  great iabour,  too  probably 
futile,  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  pick  out  those  in  which  the 
youthful  handiwork  of  Giotto  can  be  discerned,  as  it  is  imagined, 
among  that  of  Cimabue  and  his  other  pupils.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  figure  of  Cimabue  himself,  in  spite  of  Dante's  testimony 
to  his  having  been  the  foremost  painter  of  Italy  until  Giotto 
arose,  has  under  the  search-light  of  modern  criticism  melted  into 

'  Not  to  bo  eonfufled  with  Giotto  di  Buondone,  a  contemporary 
citizen  and  pd^itician  of  Siena. 


almost  mythical  vagueness.  His  accepted  position  m  Giottoli 
instructor  and  the  pioneer  of  reform  in  his  art  has  been  attacked 
from  several  sides  as  a  mere  invention  of  Florentine  *vriters  for 
the  glorification  of  their  own  city.  One  group  of  critics  maintain 
that  the  real  advance  in  Tuscan  painting  before  Giotto  was  the 
work  of  the  Sienese  school  and  not  of  the  Florentine.  Another 
group  contend  that  the  best  painting  done  in  Italy  down  to  the 
last  decade  of  the  13th  century  was  not  done  by  Tuscan  hands  at 
all,  but  by  Roman  craftsmen  trained  in  the  inherited  principles 
of  Italo-Byzantine  decoration  in  mosaic  and  fresco,  and  that 
from  such  Roman  craftsmen  alone  could  Giotto  have  learnt 
anything  worth  his  learning.  The  debate  thus  opened  is  far 
from  closed,  and  considering  how  scanty,  ambiguous  and  often 
defaced  are  the  materials  existing  for  discussion,  it  is  perhaps 
never  likely  to  be  closed.  But  there  is  no  debate  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  reform  effected  by  the  genius  of  Giotto  himself. 
He  was  the  great  humanizer  of  painting;  it  is  his  glory  to  have 
been  the  first  among  his  countrymen  to  breathe  life  into  wall- 
pictures  and  altar-pieces,  and  to  quicken  the  dead  conventional- 
ism of  inherited  practice  with  the  fire  of  natural  action  and 
natural  feeling.  Upon  yet  another  point  there  is  no  question; 
and  that  is  that  the  reform  thus  effected  by  Giotto  in  painting 
had  been  anticipated  in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture  by  nearly 
a  whole  generation.  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
Nicola  Pisano  had  renewed  that  art,  first  by  strict  imitation  of 
classical  models,  and  later  by  infusing  into  his  work  a  fresh 
spirit  of  nature  and  humanity,  perhaps  partly  caught  from  the 
Gothic  schools  of  France.  His  son  Giovanni  had  carried  the  same 
re-vitalising  of  sculpture  a  great  deal  further;  and  hence  to  some 
critics  it  would  seem  that  the  real  inspirer  and  precursor  of  Giotto 
was  Giovanni  Pisano  the  sculptor,  and  not  any  painter  or  wall- 
decorator,  whether  of  Florence,  Siena  or  Rome. 

In  this  division  of  opinion  it  is  safer  to  regard  the  revival  ol 
painting  in  Giotto's  hands  simply  as  part  of  the  general  awaken- 
ing of  the  time,  and  to  remember  that,  as  of  all  Italian  com> 
munilies  Florence  was  the  keenest  in  every  form  of  activity 
both  intellectual  and  practical,  so  it  was  natural  that  a  son  of 
Florence  should  be  Ihe  chief  agent  in  such  an  awakening.  And 
in  considering  his  career  the  question  of  his  possible  participation 
in  the  primitive  frescoes  of  the  upper  courses  at  Assisi  is  b^t  left 
out  of  account,  the  more  so  because  of  the  deplorable  condition 
in  which  they  now  exist.  But  with  reference  to  the  lowest 
course  of  paintings  on  the  same  walls,  those  illustrating  the  life 
of  St  Francis  according  to  the  narrative  of  St  Bonaventura, 
no  one  has  any  doubt,  at  least  in  regard  to  nineteen  or  twenty 
of  the  twenty-eight  subjects  which  compose  the  series,  that  Giotto 
hitnself  was  their  designer  and  chief  executant.  In  these,  sadly 
as  they  too  have  suffered  from  time  and  wholesale  repair,  there 
can  nevertheless  be  discerned  the  unmistakable  spirit  of  the 
young  Florentine  master  as  we  know  him  in  his  other  works— 
his  shrewd  realistic  and  dramatic  vigour,  the  deep  sincerity  and 
humanity  of  feeling  which  he  knows  how  to  express  in  every 
gesture  of  his  figures  without  breaking  up  the  harmony  of  their 
grouping  or  the  grandeur  of  their  linear  design,  qualities  in- 
herited from  the  earlier  schools  of  impressive  but lifdiess hieratic 
decoration.  The  "  Renunciation  of  the  Saint  by  his  Father." 
the  "  Pope's  Dream  of  the  Saint  upholding  the  tottering  Church," 
the  "  Saint  before  the  Sultan,"  the  "  Miracle  of  the  Spring  of 
Water,"  the  "  Death  of  the  Nobleman  of  Celano,"  the  "  Saint 
preaching  before  Pope  Honorius  "—these  are  some  of  the  most 
noted  and  best  preserved  examples  of  the  painter's  power  in  this 
series.  Where  doubt  begins  again  is  as  to  the  relations  of  date 
and  sequence  which  the  series  bears  to  other  works  by  the  master 
executed  at  Assisi  and  at  Rome  in  the  same  early  period  of  his 
career,  that  is»  probably  between  1295  and  1300.  Giotto's 
remaining  undisputed  works  at  Assisi  are  the  four  celebrated 
allegorical  compositi6ns  in  honour  of  St. Francis  in  the  vaulting 
of  the  Lower  Church,— the  "  Marriage  of  St  Francis  to  Poverty," 
the  "Allegory  of  Chastity,"  the  "Allegory  of  Obedience" 
and  the  "  Vision  of  St  Francis  in  Glory."  These  worka  are 
scarcely  at  all  retouched,  and  relatively  little  dimmed  by  time; 
they  are  of  a  singular  beauty,  at  once  severe  and  teDder»  both 
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in  colour  and  design ;  the  compoeitjoos,  especially  the  fim  thr^, 
fitted  with  admixable  art  intolhe  cramped  spaces  of  the  vaulting, 
the  subjects,  no  doubt  in  the  main  dictated  to  the  artist  by  his 
Franciscan  employers,  treated  in  no  cold  or  mechanical  spirit 
but  with  a  full  measure  of  vital  humanity  and  original  feeUni^ 
Had  the  career  and  influence  of  St  Francis  had  no  other  of  their 
vast  and  far>reaching  effecU  in  the  world  than  that  of  inspiring 
these  noble  works  of  art,  they  would^still  have  been  entitled 
to  no  small  gratitude  from  mankind.  Other  frorks  at  Assisi 
which  most  modern  critics,  but  not  all,  attribute  to  Giotto  him* 
self  are  three  miracles  of  St  Francis  and  portions  of  a  group  of 
frescoes  illustrating  the  history  of  Mary  Magdalene,  both  in  the 
Lower  Church;  and  again,  in  one  of  the  transepts  of  the  same 
Lower  Church,  a  series  of  ten  frescoes  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin 
and  Christ,  concluding  with  the  Crucifixion,  It  is  to  be  remarked 
as  to  this  transept  scries  that  several  of  the  frescoes  present  not 
only  the  same  subjects,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  variation 
the  same  compositions,  as  are  found  in  the  master's  great  scries 
executed  in  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers  about  1306;  and  thai  the  versions  in  the  Assisi  transept 
show  a  relatively  greater  degree  of  technical  accomplishment 
than  the  Faduan  versions,  with  a  more  attractive  charm  and 
more  abundance  of  accessory  ornament,  but  a  proportionately 
less  degree  of  that  simple  grandeur  in  composition  and  direct 
strength  of  human  naotive  which  are  the  special  notes  of  Giotto's 
style.  Therefore  a  minority  of  critics  refuse  to  accept  the 
modem  attribution  of  this  transept  scries  to  Giotto  himself, 
and  see  In  it  later  work  by  an  acconiplished  pupil  softening  and 
refining  upon  his  master's  original  creations  at  Padua.  Others, 
insisting  that  these  unquestionably  beautiful  works  must  be 
by  the  hand  of  Giotto  and  none  but  Giotto,  maintain  that  in 
comparison  with  the  Paduan  examples  they  illustrate  a  gradual 
progress,  which  can  be  traced  in  other  of  his  extant  works,  from 
the  relatively  ornate  and  soft  to  the  austerely  grand  and  simple. 
This  argiunent  is  enforced  by  comparison  with  early  work  of  the 
roaster's  at  Rome  as  to  the  date  of  which  we  have  positive 
evidence.  In  1298  Giotto  completed  for  Cardinal  Stefancschi 
for  the  price  of  2ioo  gold  ducats  a  mosaic  of  Christ  saving  St 
Peter  from  the  waves  (the  celebrated  "  Navicella  ") ;  this  is 
still  to  be  seen,  but  in  a  completely  restored  and  transformed 
state,  in  the  vestibule  of  St  Peter's.  For  the  same  patron  he 
executed^  probably  just  before  the  "  Navicella,"  an  elaborate 
ciborium  or  altar-piece  for  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's ,  for  which 
be  received  800  ducats.  It  represents  on  the  principal  face  a 
colossal  Christ  enthroned  with  adoring  angels  beside  him  and 
a  kneeling  donor  at  his  feet,  and  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  on  separate  panels  to  right  and  left;  on  the  reverse  is 
St  Peter  attended  by  St  George  and  other  saints,  receiving  from 
the  donor  a  model  of  his  gift,  with  stately  full-length  figures  of 
two  apostles  to  right  and  two  to  left,  besides  various  accessory 
scenes  and  figures  in  the  predcllas  and  the  margins.  The 
separated  parts  of  this  altar-piece  arc  still  to  be  seen,  in  a  quite 
genuine  though  somewhat  tarnished  condition,  in  the  sacristy 
of  St  Peter's.  A  third  work  by  the  master  at  Rome  is  a  repainted 
fragment  at  the  Lateran  of  a  fresco  of  Pope  Boniface. VIII. 
proclaiming  the  jubilee  of  1300.  The  "  Navicella  "  and  the 
Lateran  fragment  are  too  much  ruined  to  argue  from;  but  the 
ciborium  panels,  it  is  contended,  combine  with  the  aspects  of 
majesty  and  strength  a  quality  of  ornate  charm  and  suavity 
such  as  is  remarked  in  the  transept  frescoes  of  Assisi.  The 
sequence  proposed  for  these  several  works  is  accordingly,  first 
the  St  Peter's  ciborium,  next  the  allegories  in  the  vaulting  of  the 
Lower  Church,  next  the  three  frescoes  of  St  Francis'  miracles 
in  the  north  transept,  next  the  St  Francis  series  in  the  Upper 
Church;  and  last,  perhaps  after  an  interval  and  with  the  help 
of  pupils,  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  her 
chapel  in  the  Lower  Church.  This  involves  a  complete  reversal 
of  (he  prevailing  view,  which  regards  the  unequal  and  sometimes 
clumsy  compositions  of  this  St  Francis  scries  as  the  earliest 
independent  work  of  the  master.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  something  paradoxical  in  the  idea  of  a  progress  from 
the  manner  of  the  Lower  Church  transept  series  of  the  life  of 


Christ  to  the  much  ruder  manner  of  the  Upper  Church  series 
of  St  Francis. 

A  kindred  obscurity  and  little  less  conflict  of  opinion  await 
the  inquirer  at  almost  all  stages  of  Giotto's  career.  In  1841 
there  were  partially  recovered  from  the  whitewash  that  had 
overlain  them  a  series  of  frescoes  executed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Magdalene,  in  the  Bargello  or  Palace  of  the  Podestd  at  Florence, 
to  celebrate  (as  was  supposed)  a  pacification  between  the  Black 
and  White  parlies  in  the  state  eflected  by  the  Cardinal  d'Acqua* 
sparta  as  delegate  of  the  pope  in  130a.  In  them  are  depicted  a 
series  of  Bible  scenes,  besides  great  compositions  of  Hell  and 
Paradise,  and  in  the  Paradise  are  introduced  portraits  of  Dante, 
Bnmetto  Latini  and  Corso  Donato.  These  recovered  fragments, 
freely  "  restored  "  as  soon  as  they  were  disclosed,  were  acclaimed 
as  the  work  of  Giotto  and  long  held  in  especial  regard  for  the 
sake  of  the  portrait  of  Dante.  Latterly  it  has  been  shown  that 
if  Giotto  ever  executed  them  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  it  must 
have  been  at  a  later  date  than  the  supposed  pacification,  and 
that  they  must  have  suflered  grievous  injury  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  building  in  1332,  and  been  after- 
wards repainted  by  some  well-trained  follower  of  the  school. 
To  about  1302  or  1303  would  belong,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  the 
familiar  story  of  Giotto's  O.  Pope  Benedict  XL,  the  successor 
of  Boniface  VII I.,  sent,  as  the  tale  runs,  a  messenger  to  bring 
him  proofs  of  the  painter's  powers.  Giotto  would  give  no  other 
sample  of  his  talent  than  an  O  drawn  with  a  free  sweep  of  the 
brush  from  the  elbow;  but  the  pope  was  satisfied  ahd  engaged 
him  at  a  great  salary  to  go  and  adorn  with  frescoes  the  papal 
residence  at  Avignon.  Benedict,  however,  dying  at  this  time 
(uo5)>  nothing  came  of  this  commission;  and  the  remains  of 
Italian  14th-century  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  at  Avignon  are  now 
recognized  as  the  work,  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  of  Giotto^ 
but  of  the  Siencse  Simone  Martini  and  his  school. 
.  At  this  point  in  Giotto's  life  we  come  to  the  greatest  by  far  of 
his  undestroyed  and  undisputed  enterprises,  and  one  which  can 
with  some  certainty  be  dated.  This  is  the  series  of  frescoes 
with  which  he  decorated  the  entire  internal  walls  of  the  chapel 
built  at  Padua  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation  by  a 
rich  citizen  of  the  town,  Enrico  Scrovegni,  perhaps  in  order  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  his  father,  a  notorious  usurer  whom  Dante 
places  in  the  seventh  circle  of  hell.  The  building  is  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  is  therefore  generally  called 
the  chapel  of  the  Arena.  Since  it  is  recorded  that  Dante  was 
Giotto's  guest  at  Padua,  and  since  we  know  that  it  was  in  1306 
that  the  poet  came  from  Bologna  to  that  city,  we  may  conclude 
that  to  the  same  year,  1306,  belongs  the  beginning  of  Giotto's 
great  undertaking  in  the  Arena  chapel.  The  scheme  includes  a 
Saviour  in  Glory  over  the  altar,  a  Last  Judgment,  full  of  various 
and  impressive  incident,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  entrance  wall, 
with  a  scries  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and 
the  apocryphal  Life  of  Christ  painted  in  three  tiers  on  either  side 
wall,  and  lowest  of  all  a  fourth  tier  with  emblematic  Virtues  and 
Vices  in  monochrome;  the  Virtues  being  on  the  side  of  the  chapel 
next  the  incidents  of  redemption  in  the  entrance  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  Vices  on  the  side  next  the  incidents  of  perdi- 
tion. A  not  improbable  tradition  asserts  that  Giotto  was  helped 
by  Dante  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  subjects.  The 
frescoes,  though  not  free  from  injury  and  retouching,  are  upon 
the  whole  in  good  condition,  and  nowhere  else  can  the  highest 
powers  of  the  Italian  mind  and  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  be  so  well  studied  as  here.  At  the  dose  of  the  middle 
ages  we  find  Giotto  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the 
progress  of  the  Renaissance  was  afterwards  securely  based, 
in  bis  day  the  knowledge  possessed  by  painters  of  the  human 
frame  and  its  structure  rested  only  upon  general  oteervation 
and  not  upon  detailed  or  scientific  study;  while  to  facts  other 
than  those  of  humanity  their  observation  had  never  been  closely 
directed.  Of  linear  perspective  they  possessed  but  elementary 
and  empirical  ideas,  and  their  endeavours  to  express  aerial  per- 
spective and  deal  with  the  problems  of  light  and  shade  were  rare 
and  partial.  As  far  as  painting  could  possibly  be  carried  under 
these  conditions,  it  was  carried  by  Giotto.    In  its  choice  of 
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subjects,  his  art  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  religloos  spirit  of 
his  age.  Even  in  its  mode  of  conceiving  and  arranging  those 
subjects  it  is  in  part  still  trammelled  by  the  rules  and  consecrated 
traditions  of  the  pa^t.  Many  of  those  truths  of  nature  to  which 
the  painters  of  succeeding  generations  learned  to  give  accurate 
and  complete  expression,  Giotto  was  only  able  to  express  by  way 
of  imperfect  symbol  and  suggestion.  But  among  the  elements  of 
art  over  which  he  has  control  he  maintains  so  just  a  balance  that 
his  work  produces  in  the  spectator  less  sense  of  imperfection 
than  that  of  many  later  and  more  accomplished  masters.  In 
some  particulars  his  mature  painting,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Arena 
chapel,  has  never  been  surpassed — in  mastery  of  concise  and 
expressive  generalized  line  and  of  inventive  and  harmonious 
decorative  tint;  in  the  judicious  division  of  the  field  and  massing, 
and  scattering  of  groups;  in  the  combination  of  high  gravity 
with  complete  frankness  in  conception,  and  the  union  of  noble 
dignity  in  the  types  with  direct  and  vital  truth  in  the  gestures 
of  the  personages. 

The  frescoes  of  the  Arena  chapel  must  have  been  a  labour 
of  years,  and  of  the  date  of  their  termination  we  have  no  proof. 
Of  many  other  works  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Giotto  at 
Padua,  all  that  remains  consists  of  some  scarce  recognizable  traces 
in  the  chapter-house  of  the  great  Franciscan  church  of  St  Antonio. 
For  twenty  years  or  more  we  lose  all  authentic  data  as  to  Giotto's 
doings  and  movements.  Vasari,  indeed,  sends  him  on  a  giddy 
but  in  the  main  evidently  fabulous  round  of  travels,  indudmg  a 
sojourn  in  France,  which  it  is  certain  he  never  made.  Besides 
Padua,  he  is  said  to  have  resided  and  left  great  works  at  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  Urbino^  Rimini,  Facnza,  Lucca  and  other  cities;  in 
some  of  them  paintings  of  his  school  arc  still  shown,  but  nothing 
which  can  fairly  be  claimed  to  be  by  his  hand.  It  is  recorded 
also  that  he  was  much  employed  in  his  native  city  of  Florence; 
but  the  vandalism  of  later  generations  has  effaced  nearly  all  that 
he  did  there.  Among  works  whitewashed  over  by  posterity 
were  the  frescoes  with  which  he  covered  no  less  than  five  chapels 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  Two  of  these,  the  chapels  of  the 
Bardi  and  the  Peruzzi  families,  were  scraped  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century,  and  very  important  remains  were  uncovered 
and  immediately  subjected  to  a  process  of  restoration  which 
has  robbed  them  of  half  their  authenticity.  But  through  the 
ruins  of  lime  we  can  trace  in  some  of  these  Santa  Croce  frescoes 
all  the  qualities  of  Giotto's  work  at  an  even  higher  and  more 
mature  development  than  in  the  best  examples  at  Assisi  or  Padua. 
The  frescoes  of  the  Bardi  chapel  tell  again  the  story  of  St  Francis, 
to  which  so  much  of  his  best  power  had  already  been  devoted ; 
those  of  the  Peruzzi  chapel  deal  with  the  lives  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist.  Such  scenes  as  the  Funeral 
of  St  Francis,  the  Dance  of  Herodias's  Daughter,  and  the  Re- 
surrection of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  which  have  to  some  extent 
escaped  the  disfigurements  of  the  restorer,  arc  among  acknow- 
ledged classics  of  the  world's  art.  The  only  dues  to  the  dates 
of  any  of  these  wotks  are  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  among  the 
figures  in  the  Bardi  chapel  occurs  that  of  3t  Loub  of  Toulouse, 
who  was  not  canonized  till  13x7,  therefore  the  painting  must  be 
subsequent  to  that  year,  and  that  the  "  Dance  of  Salome  "  must 
have  been  painted  belTore  1331,  when  it  was  copied  by  the  Loren- 
zetti  at  Siena.  The  only  other  extant  works  of  Giotto  at  Florence 
are  a  fine  "  Crucifix,"  not  undisputed,  at  San  Marco,  and  the 
majestic  but  somewhat  heavy  altar-piece  of  the  Madonna,  prob- 
ably an  early  work,  which  is  placed  in  the  Academy  beside  a 
more  primitive  Madonna  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Cimabue. 

Towards  the  end  of  Giotto's  life  we  escape  again  from  confused 
legend,  and  from  the  tantalizing  record  of  works  which  have 
not  survived  for  us  to  verify,  Into  the  region  of  authentic  docu- 
ment and  fact.  It  appears  that  Giotto  had  come  under  the  notice 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria,  son  of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  during 
the  visits  of  the  duke  to  Florence  which  took  place  between 
1326  and  1338,  in  which  year  he  died.  Soon  afterwards  Giotto 
must  have  gone  to  King  Robert's  court  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
enrolled  as  an  honoured  guest  and  member  of  the  household  by 
a  royal  decree  dated  the  20th  of  January  1330.  Another  docu- 
Aent  shows  him  to  have  been  still  at  Naples  two  years  later. 


Tradition  says  much  about  the  friendship  of  the  king  for  the 
painter  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  jest  allowed  him;  much 
also  of  the  works  he  carried  out  at  Naples  in  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
the  Castd  dell'  Uovo,  and  the  church  and  convent  of  Sta  Chiara. 
Not  a  trace  of  these  works  remains;  and  others  which  later 
criticism  have  claimed  for  him  in  a  hall  which  formerly  bdonged 
to  the  convent  of  Sta  Chiara  have  been  proved  not  to  be  his. 

Meantime  Giotto  had  been  advancing,  not  only  in  years  and 
worldly  fame,  but  In  prosperity.  He  was  married  young,  and 
had,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  three  sons,  Francesco,  Niccola  and 
Donato,  and  three  daughters,  Bice,  Caterina  and  Lucia.  He 
had  added  by  successive  purchases  to  the  plot  of  land  inherited 
from  his  father  at  Vespignano.  H  is  fellow-citizens  of  all  occupa- 
tions and  degrees  delighted  to  honour  him.  And  now,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year  (if  we  accept  the  birth-date  1266/7),  o^  his  return 
from  Naples  by  way  of  Gaeta,  he  received  the  final  and  official 
testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at  Florence.  By 
a  solemn  decree  of  the  Priori  on  the  Z3th  of  April  1334,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  works  of  the  cathedral  of  Sta  Reparata 
(later  and  better  known  as  Sta  Maria  del  Fiore)  and  offidal 
architect  of  the  city  walls  and  the  towns  within  her  territory. 
What  training  as  a  practical  architect  his  earlier  tkreer  had 
afforded  him  we  do  not  know,  but  his  interest  in  the  art  from 
the  beginning  is  made  clear  by  the  carefully  studied  architectural 
backgrounds  of  many  of  his  frescoes.  Dying  on  the  8th  of 
January  1336  (old  style  1337),  Giotto  only  enjoyed  his  new 
dignities  for  two  years.  But  in  the  course  of  them  he  had  found 
time  not  only  to  make  an  excursion  to  Milan,  on  the  invitation 
of  Azzo  Visconti  and  with  the  sanction  of  his  own  government, 
but  to  plan  two  great  architectural  works  at  Florence  and 
superintend  the  beginning  of  their  execution,  namely  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral  and  its  detached  campanile  or  bell-tower. 
The  unfinished  enrichments  of  the  cathedral  front  were  stripped 
away  in  a  later  age.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Campanile  was 
laid  with  solemn  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse 
of  magistrates  and  people  on  the  i8th  of  July  1334.  Its  lower 
courses  seem  to  have  been  completed  from  Giotto's  design,  and 
the  first  course  of  its  sculptured  ornaments  (the  famous  series  of 
primitive  Arts  and  Industries)  actually  by  his  own  hand,  before 
his  death.  It  is  not  dear  what  modifications  of  his  design  were 
made  by  Andrea  Pisano,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
or  again  by  Francesco  Talenti,  to  whom  the  work  was  next 
entrusted;  but  the  incomparable  structure  as  we  now  see  it 
stands  justly  in  the  world's  esteem  as  the  most  fitting  monument 
to  the  genius  who  first  conceived  and  directed  it. 

The  art  of  painting,  as  re-created  by  Giotto,  was  carried 
on  throughout  Italy  by  his  pupils  and  successors  with  little 
change  or  development  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  art  by  the  combined  influences  of  naturalism 
and  classicism  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Donatello  and  Masaccio. 
Most  of  the  anecdotes  related  of  the  master  are  probably  in- 
accurate in  detail,  but  the  general  character  both  as  artist  and 
man  which  tradition  has  agreed  in  giving  him  can  never  be 
assailed.  He  was  from  the  first  a  kind  of  popular  hero.  He  is 
celebrated  by  the  poet  Petrarch  and  by  the  historian  Villani. 
He  is  made  the  subject  of  tales  and  anecdotes  by  Boccaccio 
and  by  Franco  Sacchetti.  From  these  notices,  as  well  as  from 
Vasari,  we  gain  a  distinct  picture  of  the  man,  as  one  whose 
nature  was  in  keeping  with  his  country  origin;  whose  sturdy 
frame  and  plain  features  corresponded  to  a  character  rather 
distinguished  for  shrewd  and  genial  strength  than  for  sublimcr 
or  more  ascetic  qualities;  a  master  craftsman,  to  whose  strong 
combining  and  inventing  powers  nothing  came  amiss;  conscious 
of  his  own  deserts,  never  at  a  loss  either  in  the  things  of  art  or  in 
the  things  of  life,  and  equally  ready  and  efiident  whether  he  has 
to  design  the  scheme  of  some  great  spiritual  allegory  in  colour 
or  imF>erishable  monument  in  stone,  or  whether  he  has  to  show 
his  wit  in  the  encounter  of  practical  jest  and  repartee.  From  his 
own  hand  we  have  a  contribution  to  literature  which  helps  to 
substantiate  this  conception  of  his  character.  A  large  part  of 
Giotto's  fame  as  painter  was  won  in  the  scrviceof  the  Franciscans, 
and  hi  the  pictorial  celebration  of  the  life  and  ordinances  of 
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thdr  founder.  As  is  weD  known,  it  was  a  part  of  the  ordinances 
of  Francis  that  his  disdples  should  follow  his  own  example  in 
worshipiMng  and  being  wedded  to  poverty, — ^poverty  idealized 
and  personified  as  a  spiritual  bride  and  mistress.  Giotto,  having 
on  the  commis»on  of  the  order  given  the  noblest  pictorial 
embodiment  to  this  and  other  aspects  of  the  Franciscan  doctrine, 
presently  wrote  an  ode  in  which  his  own  views  on  poverty  are 
expressed;  and  in  this  he  shows  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  his 
genius  was  at  the  service  of  the  ideals  of  his  time,  and  his  imagina- 
tion open  to  their  significance,  on  the  other  hand  his  judgment 
was  shrewdly  and  humorously  awake  to  their  practical  dangers 
and  exaggerations. 

Authorities. — Ghtberti,  Commentari;  Vasari,  Le  Vite,  vol.  i.; 
Crowe-Cavalcasellc,  History  o^  Painting  in  Ilaiy^  ed.  Langton 
Douglas  (1903);  H.  Tbode,  CioUo  (1899);  M.  G.  Zimmermann. 
Ci(^io  una  die  Kunst  lUiliens  im  MitlelalUr  (1899);  B.  Bcrcnson, 
Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance;  F.  Mason  Pcrkin,  CioUo 
(in  "Great   Masters      scries)  (1902} ;  Basil  de  S^Uncourt,  Giotto 

(190s).  (S-C.) 

GIPSIES,  or  Gypsies,  a  wandering  folk  scattered  through 
every  European  land,  over  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia 
and  Siberia;  found  also  in  Egypt  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  America  and  even  in  Australia.  No  correct  estimate 
of  their  numbers  outside  of  Europe  can  be  given,  and  even  in 
Europe  the  information  derived  from  oflicial  statistics  is  often 
contradictory  and  unreliable.  The  only  country  in  which  the 
figures  have  been  given  correctly  is  Hungary.  In  1893  there 
were  274,940  in  Transleilhania,  of  whom  243,432  were  settled, 
20,406  only  partly  settled  and  8938  nomads.  Of  these  91,603 
spoke  the  Gipsy  language  in  1890,  but  the  rest  had  already  been 
assimilated.  Next  in  numbers  stands  Rumania,  the  number 
varying  between  250,000  and  200,000  (1895).  Turkey  in  Europe 
counted  117,000  (1903),  of  whom  51,000  were  in  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  Rumelia,  22,000  In  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople  and  3500  in 
the  vilayet  of  Kossovo.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  estimates  vary 
between  67,000  and  200,000^  Scrvia  has  41,000;  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  18,000;  Greece,  10,000;  Austria  (Cisleithania), 
16,000,  of  whom  13,500  are  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  Germany, 
2000;  France,  2000  (5000?);  Basque  Provinces,  500  to  700; 
Italy,  32,000;  Spain,  40,000;  Russia,  58,000;  Poland,  15,000; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1500;  Denmark  and  Holland,  5000; 
Persia,  1 5,000;  Transcaucasia,  3000.  The  rest  is  mere  guesswork. 
For  Africa,  America  and  Australia  the  numbers  are  estimated 
between  135,000  and  166,000.  The  estimate  given  by  Miklosich 
(1878)  of  700,000  fairly  agrees  with  the  above  statistics.  No 
statistics  are  forthcoming  for  the  number  in  the  British  Isles. 
Some  estimate  their  number  at  12,000. 
•  The  Gip»es  are  known  principally  by  two  names,  which 
have  been  modified  by  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  but  which  can  easily  be  traced  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  distinct  stems.  The  one  group,  embracing 
the  majority  of  Gipsies  in  Europe,  the  compact  masses  living 
in  the  BaUcan  Peninsula,  Rumania  and  Transylvania  and 
extending  also  as  far  as  Germany  and  Italy,  are  known  by  the 
name  Atxigan  or  Alsigatiy  whidi  becomes  in  time  Tshingian 
(Turkey  and  Greece),  T«gan  (Bulgarian,  Servian,  Rumanian), 
Czigany  (Hungarian),  Zigeuner  (Germany),  Zingari  (Italian), 
and  it  b  not  unlikely  that  the  English  word  Tinker  or  Tinkler 
(the  latter  no  doubt  due  to  a  popular  etymology  connecting  the 
gaudy  gipsy  with  the  tinkling  coins  or  the  metal  wares  which 
he  carried  on  his  back  as  a  smith  and  tinker)  may  be  a  local 
transformation  of  the  German  Zigeuner*  The  second  name, 
partly  known  in  the  East,  where  the  word,  however,  is  used  as  an 
expression  of  contempt,  whilst  Zigan  is  not  felt  by  the  gipsies 
as  an  insult,  is  Egyptian;  in  England,  Gipsy;  in  some  German 
documents  of  the  x6th  century  Aegypter\  Spanish  Ciiano; 
modem  Greek  CyflUos,  They  are  also  known  by  the  parallel 
expressions  Fo/aon  (Rumanian)  and  Phdrao  Nepkka  (Hungarian) 
or  Pharaoh's  people,  which  are  only  variations  connected  with 
the  Egyptian  origin.  In  France  they  are  known  as  Bohimiem, 
a  word  the  importance  of  which  will  appear  later.  To  the  same 
category  belong  other  names  bestowed  upon  them,  such  as 
Wakchi,  Sacaceni,  Agartni,  Nublani,  &c.  They  were  also  known 


by  the  name  of  Tartars,  given  to  them  in  Germany,  or  as 
"  Heathen,"  Heydens.  All  these  latter  must  be  considered  as 
nicknantes  without  thereby  denoting  their  probable  origin. 
The  same  may  have  now  been  the  case  with  the  first  name 
with  which  they  appear  in  history,  Atzigan.  Much  ingenuity 
has.been  displayed  in  attempts  to  explain  the  name,  for  it  was 
felt  that  a  true  explanation  might  help  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  origin  and  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Europe.  Here 
again  two  extreme  theories  have  been  propounded,  the  one 
supported  by  Bataillard,  who  connected  them  with  the  Sigynnoi 
of  Herodotus  and  identified  them  with  the  Komodromoi  of  the 
later  Byzantine  writers,  known  already  in  the  6th  ccntur>'. 
Others  bring  them  to  Europe  as  late  as  the  14th  century;  and 
the  name  has  also  been  explained  by  de  (k>eje  from  the  Persian 
Chang,  a  kind  of  harp  or  zither,  or  the  Persian  Zang,  black, 
swarthy.  Rienzi  (1832)  and  Trumpp  (1872)  have  connected 
the  name  with  the  Changars  of  North-East  India,  but  all  have 
omitted  to  notice  that  the  real  form  was  Atzigan  or  (more  correct) 
Atzingan  and  not  Tsigan.  I1ie  best  explanation  remains  that  sug- 
gested by  Miklosich,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  Athinganoi, 
a  name  originally  belonging  to  a  peculiar  heretical  sect  living 
in  Asia  Minor  near  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  known  also  as  the 
Melki-Zedekites.  The  members  of  this  sect  observed  very  strict 
rules  of  purity,  as  they  were  afraid  to  be  defiled  by  the  touch 
of  other  people  whom  they  considered  unclean.  They  therefore 
acquired  the  name  of  Athinganoi  {i.e.  "  Touch-me-nols  "). 

Miklosich  has  collected  seven  passages  where  the  Byzantine 
historians  of  the  9th  century  describe  the  Athinganoi  as  sooth- 
sayers, magicians  and  serpent-charmers.  From  these  descrip- 
tions nothing  definite  can  be  proved  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Athinganoi  with  the  Gipsies,  or  the  reason  why  this  name  was 
given  to  soothsayers,  charmers,  &c.  But  the  inner  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  of  that  period  may  easily  give  a  clue  to  it 
and  explain  how  it  came  about  that  such  a  nickname  was  given 
to  a  new  sect  or  to  a  new  race  which  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Greek  Empure  at  that  period.  In  the  history  of  the  Church  wc 
find  them  mentioned  ii^one  breath  with  the  Pauiicians  and  other 
heretical  sects  which  were  transplanted  in  their  tens  of  thousands 
from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Greek  empire  and  settled  especially  in 
Rumelia,  near  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis.  The  Greeks  called 
these  heretical  sects  by  all  kinds  of  names,  derived  from  ancient 
Church  traditions,  and  gave  to  each  sect  such  names  as  first  struck 
them,  on  the  scantiest  of  imaginary  similarities.  One  sect  was 
called  Paulician,  another  Melki-Zedekite;  so  also  these  were 
called  Athingan(n,  probably  being  considered  the  descendants 
of  the  outcast  Samer,  who,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  was 
a  goldsmith  and  the  maker  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  the  desert. 
For  this  sin  Samer  was  banished  and  compelled  to  live  apart 
from  human  beings  and  even  to  avoid  their  touch  (Athtnganos: 
"  Touch-me-not  ").  Travelling  from  East  to  West  these  heretical 
sects  obtained  different  names  in  different  countries,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  local  traditions  or  to  imaginary  origins.  The 
Bogomils  and  Patarenes  became  Bulgarians  in  France,  and  so 
the  gypsies  Bob€miens,  a  name  which  was  also  connected  with 
the  heretical  sect  of  the  Bohemian  brothers  {Bdhmische  Briider). 
Curiously  enough  the  Kutzo-Vlachs  living  in  Macedonia  {q.v.) 
and  Rumelia  are  also  known  by  the  nickname  Tsintsari,  a  word 
that  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Very  likely  it  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  Zingari,  the  name  having  been  transferred  from 
one  people  to  the  other  without  the  Justification  of  any  common 
ethnical  origin,  except  that  the  Kutzo-Vlachs,  like  the  Zingari, 
differed  from  their  Greek  neighbours  in  race,  as  in  language, 
habits  and  customs;  while  they  probably  followed  similar 
pursuits  to  those  of  the  Zingari,  as  smiths,  &c.  As  to  the  other 
name,  Egyptians,. this  is  derived  from  a  peculiar  tale  which  the 
gipsies  spread  when  appearing  in  the  west  of  Europe.  They 
alleged  that  they  had  come  from  a  country  of  their  own  called 
Little  Egypt,  cither  a  confusion  between  Little  Armenia  and 
Egypt  or  the  Peloponnesus. 

Attention  may  bedrawn  to  a  mnarkabfo  passage  in  the  Syriap 
version  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Adam,  known  as  the  Cave  of 
Treasures  and  compiled  probably  in  the  6th  century:    "And 
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of  the  seed  of  Caiuan  were  as  I  said  the  Aegyptians;  and,  lo, 
they,  were  scaltercd  all  over  the  earth  and  served  as  slaves  of 
slaves  "  (ed.  Bezold,  German  translation,  p.  25).  No  reference 
to  such  a  scattering  and  serfdom  of  the  Egyptians  is  mentioned 
anywhere  else.  This  must  have  been  a  legend,  current  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  hence  probably  transferred  to  the  swarthy  Gipsies. 

A  new  explanation  may  now  be  ventured  upon  as  to  the  name 
which  the  Gipsies  of  Europe  give  to  themselves,  which,  it  must 
be  emphasized,  is  not  known  to  the  Gipsies  outside  of  Europe. 
Only  those  who  starting  from  the  ancient  Byzantine  empire 
have  travelled  westwards  and  spread  over  Europe,  America  and 
Australia  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Rom,  the  woman  being 
Rpmni  and  a  stranger  Gaii.  Many  etymologies  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  word  Rom.  Paspati  derived  it  from  the  word 
Droma  (Indian),  and  Miklosich  had  identified  it  with  Poma  or 
Pomba,  a  "  low  caste  musician,"  rather  an  extraordinary  name 
for  a  nation  to  call  itself  by.  Having  no  home  and  bo  country 
of  their  own  and  no  political  traditions  and.no  literature,  they 
would  naturally  try  to  identify  themselves  with  the  people  in 
whose  midst  they  lived,  and  would  call  themselves  by  the  same 
name  as  other  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  empire,  known  also  as 
the  Empire  of  New  Rom,  or  of  the  Romaioi,  Romeliots,  Romanoi, 
as  the  Byzantines  used  to  call  themselves  before  they  assumed 
the  prouder  name  of  Hellenes.  The  Gipsies  would  therefore 
call  themselves  also  Rom,  a  much  more  natural  name,  more 
flattering  to  their  vanity,  and  geographically  and  politically 
more  correct  than  if  they  called  themselves  "low  caste 
musicians."  This  Greek  origin  of  the  name  would  explain  why 
it  is  limited  to  the  European  Gipsies,  and  why  it  is  not  found 
among  that  stock  of  Gipsies  which  has  migrated  from  Asia 
Minor  southwards  and  taken  a  different  route  to  reach  Egypt 
and  North  Africa. 

Appearance  in  Europe. — Leaving  aside  the  doubtful  passages 
in  the  Byzantine  writers  where  the  Athinganoi  are  mentioned, 
the  first  appearance  of  Gipsies  in  Europe  cannot  be  traced 
positively  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
Some  have  hitherto  believed  that  a  passage  in  what  was  errone- 
ously called  the  Rhymed  Version  of  Genesis  of  Vienna,  but  which 
turns' out  to  be  the  work  of  a  writer  before  the  year  112a, 
and  found  only  in  the  Klagenfurt  manuscript  (edited  by  Ditmar, 
1862),  referred  to  the  Gipsies.  It  runs  as  f<dlows:  Gen.  xlii.  15 — 
"  Hagar  had  a  son  from  whom  were  born  the  Chaltsmide.  When 
Hagar  had  that  child,  she  named  it  Ismael,  from  whom  the 
Ismacliles  descend  who  journey  through  the  land,  and  we  call 
them  Chaltsmide,  may  evil  befall  them!  They  sell  only  things 
with  blemishes,  and  for  whatever  they  sell  they  always  ask  more 
than  its  real  value.  They  cheat  the  people  to  whom  they  sell. 
They  have  no  home,  no  country,  they  are  satisfied  to  live  in 
tents,  they  wander  over  the  country,  they  deceive  the  people,- 
they  cheat  men  but  rob  no  one  noisily." 

This  reference  to  the  Chaltsmide  (not  goldsmiths,  but  very 
likely  ironworkers,  smiths)  has  wrongly  been  applied  to  the 
Gipsies.  For  it  is  important  to  note  that  at  least  three  centuries 
before  historical  evidence  proves  the  immigration  of  the  genMine 
Gipsy,  there  had  been  wayfaring  smiths,  travelling  from  country 
to  country,  and  practically  paving  the  way  for  their  successors, 
the  Gipsies,  who  not  only  took  up  their  crafts  but  who  probably 
have  also  assimilated  a  good  proportion  of  these  vagrants  of 
the  west  of  Europe.  The  name  given  to  the  former,  who  pro- 
bably were  Oriental  or  Greek  smiths  and  pedlars,  was  then 
transferred  to  the  new-comers.  The  Komodromoi  mentioned 
by  Thcophancs  (ysS-SiS),  who  speaks  under  the  date  554  of  one 
bailing  from  Italy,  and  by  other  Byzantine  writers,  are  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  Chaltsmide  of  the  German  writer  of  the 
1 2th  century  translated  by  Ducange  as  Chattdroneurs.  We 
are  on  surer  ground  in  the  X4th  century.  Hopf  has  proved  the 
existence  of  Gipsies  in  Corfu  before  1326.  Before  1346  the 
empress  Catherine  de  Valois  granted  to  the  governor  of  Corfu 
authority  to  reduce  to  vassalage  certain  vagrants  who  came 
from  the  mainland;  and  in  1386,  under  the  Venetians,  they 
formed  the  Fcudum  Acindanorum,  which  lasted  for  many 
centuries.    About    1378  the   Venetian  governor  of  Nauplia 


confirmed  to  the  "  Adngani "  of  that  colony  the  privflegei 
granted  by  his  predecessor  to  their  leader  John.  It  is  even 
possible  to  identify  the  people  described  by  Friar  Simon  in  his 
Ithierarium,  who,  speaking  of  his  stay  in  Crete  in  1333,  says: 
"  We  saw  there  a  people  outside  the  city  who  declare  themselves 
to  be  of  the  race  of  Ham  and  who  worship  according  to  the  Greek 
rite.  They  wander  like  a  cursed  people  froih  place  to  place,  not 
stopping  at  all  or  rarely  in  one  place  longer  than  thirty  days; 
they  live  in  tents  like  the  Arabs,  a  little  oblong  black  tent." 
But  their  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  although  the  similarity 
is  great  between  these  "  children  of  Ham  "  and  the  Gipsies, 
the  identification  has  only  the  value  of  an  hypothesis,  fiy  the 
end  of  the  i5(h  century  they  must  have  been  settled  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube,such  as  Transylvania  and  Walachia,  to  have 
been  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  serfdom  as  they  evidently 
occupied  in  Corfu  in  the  second  half  of  the  X4th  century.  The 
voivode  Mircea  I.  of  Walachia  confirms  the  grant  made  by  his 
uncle  Vladislav  Voivode  to  the  monastery  of  St  Anthony  of 
Vodilsa  as  to  forty  families  of  "  Atsigane,"  for  whom  no  taxes 
should  be  paid  to  the  prince.  They  were  considered  crown 
property.  The  same  gift  is  renewed  in  the  year  1424  by  the 
voivode  Dan,  who  repeats  the  very  same  words  (i  Adglne,  m, 
£cliudi.  da  su  slobodni  ot  vstkih  rabot  i  dankov)  (H&jdAu, 
Arkiva,  i.  20).  At  that  time  there  must  already  have  been 
in  Walachia  settled  Gipsies  treated  as  serfs,  and  migrating 
Gipsies  ikying  their  trade  as  smiths,  musicians,  dancers,  sooth- 
sayers, horse-dealers,  &c.,  for  wc  find  the  voivode  Alexander  of 
Moldavia  granting  these  Gipsies  in  the  year  1478  "  freedom  of 
air  and  soil  to  wander  about  and  free  fire  and  iron  for  their 
smithy.  "  But  a  certain  portion,  probably  the  largest,  became 
serfs,  who  could  be  sold,  exchanged,  bartered  and  inherited. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  tJae  17  th  century  a  family 
when  sold  fetched  forty  Hungarian  florins,  and  in  the  xSth 
century  the  price. was  sometimes  as  high  as  700  Rumanian 
piastres,  about  £8,  los.  As  late  as  1845  an  auction  of  200 
families  of  Gipsies  took  place  in  Bucharest,  where  they  were  sold 
in  batches  of  no  less  than  5  families  and  offered  at  a  "  ducat " 
cheaper  per  head  than  elsewhere.  The  Gipsies  followed  at  least 
four  distinct  pursuits  in  Rumania  and  Transylvania,  where  they 
lived  in  large  masses.  A  goodly  proportion  of  them  were  tied 
to  the  soil;  in  consequence  their  position  was  different  from  that 
of  the  Gipsies  who  had  started  westwards  and  who  are  nowhere 
found  to  have  obtained  a  permanent  abode  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  to  have  been  treated,  except  for  a  very  short  period, 
with  any  consideration  of  humam'ty. 

Their  appearance, in  the  West  is  first  noted  by  chioniders 
early  in  the  x  5th  century.  In  X414  they  are  said  to  have  already 
arrived  in  Hesse.  This  date  is  contested,  but  for  14x7  the  reports 
are  unanimous  of  their  appearance  in  Germany.  Some  count 
their  number  to  have  been  as  high  as  X400,  which  of  course  is 
exaggeration.  In  X418  they  reached  Hamburg,  X419  Augsburg, 
X428  Switzerland.  In  X4a7  they  had  already  entered  France 
(Provence).  A  troupe  is  said  to  have  reached  Bologna  in  1433, 
whence  they  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  on  a  pilgrimage 
alleged  to  have  been  undertaken  for  some  act  of  apostasy.  After 
this  first  immigration  a  second  and  larger  one  seems  to  have 
followed  in  its  wake,  led  by  Zumbcl.  The  Gipsies  spread  over 
Germany,  Italy  and  France  between  the  years  X438  and  xsi2. 
About  1500  they  must  have  reached  England.  On  the  5th  of 
July  X505  James  IV.  of  Scotland  gave  to  "  Antonius  Gaginae," 
count  of  Little  Egypt,  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king  of 
Denmark;  and  special  privileges  were  granted  by  James  V. 
on  the  X5th  of  February  X540  to  "  oure  louit  johnne  Faw  Lord 
and  Erie  of  Litill  Egypt,"  to  whose  son  and  successor  he  granted 
authority  to  hang  and  punish  all  Egyptians  within  the  realm 
(May  26,  X540). 

It  is  interesting  to  bear  what  the  first  writers  who  witnessed 
their  appearance  have  to  tell  us;  for  ever  since  the  Gipsies 
have  remained  the  same.  Albert  Krantzius  (Krantz),  in  his 
Saxonia  (xi.  2),  was  the  first  to  give  a  full  description,  which  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Munster  in  his  Cosmograpkia  (iiL  5). 
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He  says  that  in  the  year  1417  there  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  Germany  a  people  uncouth,  black,  dirty,  barbarous,  called 
in  Italian  '*  Ciani,"  who  indulge  speci4aUy  in  thieving  and  cheat- 
ing. They  had  among  them  a  count  and  a  few  knights  vfe)l 
dressed,  others  followed  afoot.  The  women  and  children 
travelled  in  carts.  They  also  carried  with  them  letters  of  safe- 
conduct  from  the  emperor  Sigismund  and  other  princes,  and  they 
professed  that  they  were  engaged  on  a  pilgrimage  of  expiation 
for  some  act  of  apostasy. 

The  guilt  of  the  Gipsies  varies  in  the  different  versions  of  the 
story,  but  all  agree  that  the  Gipsies  asserted  that  they  came  from 
their  own  country  called  "  Litill  Egypt,'*  and  they  had  to  go 
to  Rome,  to  obtain  pardon  for  that  alleged  sin  of  their  fore- 
fathers. According  to  one  account  it  was  because  they  had  not 
shown  mercy  to  Joseph  and  Mary  when  they  had  sought  refuge 
in  Egypt  from  the  persecuti<Mi  of  Herod  (Basel  Chronicle). 
According  to  another,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Christian 
faith  for  a  while  (RhaetiOf  1656),  &:c.  But  these  were  fables, 
no  doubt  connected  with  the  legend  of  Cartaphylus  or  the 
Wandering  Jew. 

Krantz's  narrative  continues  as  follows:  This  people  have 
no  country  and  travel  through  the  land.  They  live  like  dogs  and 
have  no  religion  although  they  allow  themselves  to  be  baptized 
in  the  Christian  faith.  They  live  without  care  and  gather  unto 
themselves  also  other  vagrants,  men  and  women.  Their  old 
women  practise  fortune-telling,  and  whilst  they  are  telling  men 
of  their  future  they  pick  their  pockets.  Thus  far  Krantz.  It 
is  curious  that  he  should  use  the  name  by  which  these  people 
were  called  in  Italy, "  Ciani."  Similarly  Crusius,  the  authorof  the 
Annales  Suevici,  knows  their  Italian  name  Ztgani  and  the  French 
Bckimietis.  Not  one  of  these  oldest  writers  mentions  them 
as  copi>crsmiths  or  farriers  or  musicians.  The  immunity  which 
they  enjoyed  during  their  first  appearance  in  western  Europe 
is  due  to  the  letter  of  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor.  As  it  is  of 
extreme  importance  for  the  history  of  civilization  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  Gipsies,  it  may  fmd  a  place  here.  It  is  taken  from 
the  compilation  of  Felix  Oefelius,  Rcrum  Boicarum  scriphres 
(Augsburg,  1765),  ii.  15,  who  reproduces  the  "  Diarium 
sexennale  "  of  "  Andreas  Presbyter,"  the  contemporary  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Germany. 

"  Sigismundus  Dei  gratia  Romanorum  Rex  semper  Augustus, 
ac  Hungariac,  Bohemiae,  Dalmatiae,  Croatiaci  &c.  Rex 
Fidelibus  nostris  universis  Nobilibus,  Militibus,  Castellanis, 
Officialibus,  Tributariis,  civitatibus  liberis,  opidis  et  eorum 
iudicibus  in  Regno  et  sub  domino  nostro  constitutes  ex  existenti- 
bus  salutcm  cum  dilcctione.  Fideles  nostri  adierunt  in  prae- 
sent'iam  personaliter  Ladislaus  Wayuoda  Ciganorum  cum  aliis  ad 
ipsum  spcctanribus,  nobis  humilimas  porrcxerunt  supplicationcs, 
hue  in  sepus  in  nostra  praesentia  supplicationum  precum  cum 
instantii,  ut  ipsis.  gratis  nostra  ubcriori  providere  dignaremur 
Undc  nos  illorum  supplicationc  illecti  eisdem  hanc  libertatem 
duximus  conccdendam,  qua  re  quandocunque  idem  Ladislaus 
Wayuoda  et  sua  gens  ad  dicta  nostra  dominia  videlicet  civitates 
vel  oppida  pcrvcnerint,  ex  tunc  vcstris  fidclitatibus  praescntibus 
firmitcr  committimus  et  mandamus  ut  cosdem  Ladislaum 
.Wayuodam  et  Ciganos  sibi  subicctos  omni  sine  impedimento  ac 
perturbationc  aliquali  fovcre  ac  conservarc  dcbcatis,  immo 
ab  omnibus  impctitionibus  seu  offensionibus  tucri  vclitis:  Si 
autem  inter  ipsos  aliqua  Zizania  .seu  perturbatio  cvcnerit  ex 
parte,  quorumcunquc  ex  tunc  non.  vos  ncc  aliquis  alter  vcstrum, 
sed  idem  Ladislaus  Wayuoda  iudicandi  et  libcrandl  habeat 
faculiatem.  Praescntes  autem  post  earum  lecturam  semper 
rcddi  iubemus  pracsentanti. 

"Datum  in  Sepus  Dominica  die  ante  festum  St  Georgii  Martyris 
Anno  Domini  MCCCCXXIII.,  Rcgnorum  nostrorum  anno 
Hungar.  XXXVI.,  Romanorum  vcro  XII.,  Bohemiae  tcrlio." 
"Freely  translated  this  reads:  "We  Sigismund  by  the  grace 
of  God  emperor  of  Rome,  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  unto 
all  true  and  loyal  subjects,  noble  soldiers,  commanders,  castellans, 
open  districts,  free  towns  and  their  judges  in  our  kingdom 
established  and  under  our  sovereignty,  kind  greetings.  Our 
faithful  \roivode  of  the  Tsigani  with  others  belonging  to  him  has 


humbly  requested  us  that  we  might  graciously  grant  them  our 
abundant  favour.  We  grant  them  their  supplication,  we  have 
vouchsafed  unto  them  this  liberty.  Whenever  therefore  this 
voivode  Ladislaus  and  his  people  should  come  to  any  part  of  our 
realm  in  any  town,  village  or  place,  we  commit  them  by  these 
presents,  strongly  to  your  loyalty  and  we  command  you  to  pro- 
tect in  every  way  the  same  voivode  Ladislaus  and  the  Tsigani 
his  subjects  without  hindrance,  and  you  should  show  kindness 
unto  them  and  you  should  protect  them  from  every  trouble  and 
persecution.  But  should  any  trouble  or  discord  happen  among 
them  from  whichever  side  it  may  be,  then  none  of  you  nor  any* 
one  else  belonging  to  you  should  interfere,  but  this  voivode 
Ladislaus  alone  should  have  the  right  of  punishing  and  pardoning. 
And  we  moreover  command  you  to  return  these  presents  always 
after  having  read  them.  Given  in  our  court  on  Sunday  the  day 
before  the  Feast  of  St  George  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1423.  The 
36th  year  of  our  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  X2th  of  our  being 
emperor  of  Rome  and  the  3rd  of  our  being  king  of  Bohemia." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  document, 
which  is  in  no  way  remarkable  considering  that  at  that  time  the 
Gipsies  must  have  formed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hungary,  whose  king  Sigismund  was.  They  may 
have  presented  the  emperor's  grant  of  favours  to  Alexander 
prince  of  Moldavia  in  1472,  and  obtained  from  him  safe-conduct 
and  protection,  as  mentioned  above. 

No  one  has  yet  at  tempted  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  Gipsies 
should  have  startc<d  in  the  14th  and  especially  in  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century  on  their  march  westwards.  But  if,  as  has 
been  assumed  above,  the  Gipsies  had  lived  for  some  length  of 
time  in  Rumclia,  and  afterwards  spread  thence  across  the  Danube 
and  the  plains  of  Transylvania,  the  incursion  of  the  Turks  into 
Europe,  their  successive  occupation  of  those  very  provinces, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  kingdoms  and  the 
dislocation  of  the  native  population,  would  account  to  a  remark- 
able degree  for  the  movement  of  the  Gipsies:  and  this  movement 
increases  in  volume  with  the  greater  successes  of  the  Turks  and 
with  the  peopling  of  the  country  by  immigrants  from  Asia  Minor. 
The  first  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  would  no  doubt  be  the 
nomadic  element,  which  felt  itself  ill  at  ease  in  its  new  surround- 
ings, and  found  it  more  profitable  first  to  settle  in  larger  numbers 
in  Walachia  and  Transylvania  and  thence  to  spread  to  the  western 
countries  of  Europe.  But  their  immunity  from  persecution  did 
not  last  long. 

Later  History.— Less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  that  they 
emerge  out  of  Hungary,  or  even  from  the  date  of  the  Charter  of 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the 
fury  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  whose  good  faith  they  had 
abused,  whose  purses  they  had  lightened,  whose  barns  they  had 
emptied,  and  on  whose  credulity  they  had  lived  with  ease  and 
comfort.  Their  inborn  tendency  to  roaming  made  them  the 
terror  of  the  peasantry  and  the  despair  of  every  legislator  who 
tried  to  settle  them  on  the  land.  Their  foreign  appearance,  their 
unknown  tongue  and  their  unscrupulous  habits  forced  the  legis- 
lators of  many  Countries  to  class  them  with  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
to  declare  them  outlaws  and  felons  and  to  treat  them  with 
extreme  severity.  More  than  one  juflicial  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted against  them.  In  some  places  they  were  suspected  as 
Turkish  spies  and  treated  accordingly,  and  the  murderer  of  a 
Gipsy  was  often  regarded  as  innocent  of  any  crime. 

Wcissenbruch  describes  the  wholesale  murder  of  a  group  of 
Gipsies,  of  whom  five  men  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  nine  perished 
on  the  gallows,  and  three  men  and  eight  women  were  decapitated. 
This  took  place  on  the  X4th  and  xsth  of  November  1726.  Acts 
and  edicts  were  issued  in  many  countries  from  the  end  of  the 
X  5th  century  onwards  sentencing  the  "  Egyptians  "  to  exile  under 
pain  of  death.  Nor  was  this  an  empty  threat.  In  Edinburgh 
four  "Faas"  were  hanged  in  161  x  "for  abyding  within  the 
kingdome,  they  being  Egiptienis,"  and  in  1636  at  Haddington 
the  Egyptians  were  ordered  "  the  men  to  be  hangied  and  the 
weomen  to  be  drowned,  and  suche  of  the  weomen  as  hes  children 
to  be  scourgit  throw  the  burg  and  burnt  in  the  cheeks."  The 
burning  on  the  cheek  or  on  the  back  was  a  common  penalty. 
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In  1693  four  Estremadttra  Gipsies  caught  by  the  Inquisition  were 
charged  with  cannibalism  and  made  to  own  that  they  had  eaten 
a  friar,  a  pilgrim  and  even  a  woman  of  their  own  tribe,  for  which 
they  suffered  the  penalty  of  death.  And  as  late  as  1782,  45 
Hungarian  Gipsies  were  charged  with  a  similar  monstrous  crime, 
and  when  the  supposed  victims  of  a  supposed  murder  could  not  be 
found  on  the  spot  indicated  by  the  Gipsies,  they  owned  under 
torture  and  said  on  the  rack,  "  We  ate  them."  Of  course  they 
were  forthwith  beheaded  or  hanged.  The  emperor  Joseph  II., 
>i((ho  was  also  the  author  of  one  of  the  first  edicts  in  favour  of  the 
Gipsies,  and  who  abolished  serfdom  throughout  the  Empire, 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  incident;  it  was  then  discovered  that 
no  murder  had  been  committed,  except  that  of  the  victims  of 
this  monstrous  accusation. 

The  history  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Gipsies,  of  their  treatment 
in  various  countries  and  of  the  penalties  and  inflictions  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  would  form  a  remarkable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  modern  civilization.  The  materials  are  slowly 
accumulating,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  as  one  of  the  latest 
instances,  that  not  further  back  than  the  year  1907  a  "  drive  " 
was  undertaken  in  Germany  against  the  Gipsies,  which  fact  may 
account  for  the  appearance  of  some  German  Gipsies  in  England 
in  that  year,  and  that  in  1904  the  Prussian  Landtag  adopted 
unanimously  a  proposition  to  examine  anew  the  question  of 
granting  peddling  licences  to  German  Gipsies;  that  on  the  17th 
of  February  1906  the  Prussian  minister  issued  special  instructions 
to  combat  the  Gipsy  nuisance;  and  that  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  and  Austria  a  special  register  is  kept  for  the  tracing  of 
the  genealogy  of  vagrant  and  sedentary  Gipsy  families. 

Different  has  been  (he  history  of  the  Gipsies  in  what  originally 
formed  the  Turkish  empire  of  Europe,  notably  in  Rumania, 
i.e.  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  and  a  careful  search  in  the  archives 
of  Rumania  would  offer  rich  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Gipsies  in  a  country  where  they  enjoyed  exceptional  treatment 
almost  from  the  beginning'  of  their  settlement.  They  wfcre 
divided  mainly  into  two  classes,  (i)  Robi  or  Serfs,  who  were 
settled  on  the  land  and  deprived  of  all  individual  liberty,  being 
the  property  of  the  nobles  and  of  churches  or  monastic  establish* 
ments,  and  (2)  the  Nomadic  vagrants.  They  were  subdivided 
into  four  classes  according  to  their  occupation,  such  as  the 
lingurari  (woodcarvers;  lit.  "spoonmakers"),  Caldarari  (tinkers, 
coppersmiths  and  ironworkers),  Ursari  (lit.  "  bear  drivers  ") 
and  Rudari  (miners),  also  called  Aurari  (gold- washers),  who  used 
formerly  to  wash  the  gold  out  of  the  auriferous  rrver-sands 
of  Walachia.  A  separate  and  smaller  class  consisted  of  .the 
Gipsy  LSeshi  or  Vilrashi  (settled  on  a  homestead  or  "  having 
a  fireplace  "  of  their  own).  Each  shaira  or  Gipsy  communily 
was  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  judge  or  leaddr,  known  in 
Rumania  as  jude^  in  Hungary  as  aga\  these  officials  were 
subordinate  to  the  buluhasha  or  voivdd,  who  was  himself  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  yutbasha  (or  governor  appointed  by  the 
prince  from  among  his  nobles).  The  yuzbaska  was  responsible 
for  the  regular  income  to  be  derived  from  the  vagrant  Gipsies, 
who  were  considered  and  treated  as  the  prince's  property. 
These  voivodi  or  yuzbashi  who  were  not  Gipsies  by  origin  often 
treated  the  Gipsies  with  great  tyranny.  In  Hungary  down  to 
1648  they  belonged  to  the  aristocracy.  The  last  Polish  Kroleslvo 
cyganskie  or  Gipsy  king  died  in  1 790.  The  Robi  could  be  bought 
and  sold,  freely  exchanged  and  inherited,  and  were  treated 
as  the  negroes  in  America  down  to  1856,  when  their  final  freedom 
in  Moldavia  was  proclaimed.  In  Hungary  and  in  Transylvania 
the  abolition  of  servitude  in  1 781-1782  carried  with  it  the 
freedom  of  the  Gipsies.  In  the  i8ih  and  X9th  centuries  many 
attempts  were  made  to  settle  and  to  educate  the  roaming  Gipsies; 
in  Austria  this  was  undertaken  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  emperor  Francis  II.  (1761-1783),  in  Spain  by  Charles  III. 
(1788).  In  Poland  (1791)  the  attempt  succeeded.  In  England 
(1827).  and  in  Germany  (1850)  societies  were  formed  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Gipsies,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  in 
either  case.  In  other  countries,  however,  definite  progress  was 
made.  Since  1866  ihb  Gipsies  have  become  Rumanian  citizens, 
and  the  latest  official  statistics  no  longer  distinguish  between 


the  Rumanians  and  the  Gipsies,  who  are  becoming  thoroughly 
assimilated,  forgetting  their  language,  and  being  slowly  absorbed 
by  the  native  population.  In  Bulgaria  the  Gipsies  were  declared 
citizens,  enjoying  equal  political  rights  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  but  through  an  arbitrary  interpretation 
they  were  deprived  of  that  right,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  1906 
the  first  Gipsy  Congress  was  held  in  Sofia,  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  political  rights  for  the  Turkish  Gipsies  or  Gopti  as  they 
call  themselves.  Ramadan  Alicf,  the  tzari-bashi  (».e.  the  head 
of  the  Gipsies  in  Sofia),  addressed  the  Gipsies  assembled;  they 
decided  to  protest  and  subsequently  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Sobranye,  demanding  the  recognition  of  their  political  rights. 
A  curious  reawakening,  and  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  this  peculiar  race. 

Origin  and  Language  of  the  Gipsies. — Tlie  real  key  to  their 
origin  is,  however,  the  Gipsy  language.  The  scientific  study 
of  that  language  began  in  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century  with 
the  work  of  Pott,  and  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
by  Miklosich.  From  that  time  on  monographs  have  multiplied 
and  minute  researches  have  been  carried  on  in  many  parts  ol 
the  world,  all  tending  to  elucidate  the  true  origin  of  the  Gipsy 
language.  It  must  remain  for  the  time  being  an  open  question 
whether  the  Gipsies  were  originally  a  pure  race.  Many  a  strange 
element  has  contributed  to  swell  their  ranks  and  to  introduce 
discordant  elements  into  their  vocabulary.  Rucdigcr  (1783), 
Grellniann  (1783)  and  Marsdcn  (1783)  almost  simultaneously 
and  independently  of  one  another  came  to  the  siune  conclusion, 
that  the  language  of  the  Gipsies,  until  then  considered  a  thieves* 
jargon,  was  in  reality  a  language  closely  allied  with  some  Indian 
speech.  Sinqe  then  the  two  principal  problems  to  be  solved 
have  been,  firstly,  to  which  of  the  languages  of  India  the 
original  Giftsy  speech  was  most  closely  allied,  and  secondly,  by 
which  route  the  people  speaking  that  language  had  reached 
Europe  and  then  spread  westwards.  Despite  the  rapid  increase 
in  our  knowledge  of  Indian  Lmguagcs,  no  solution  has  yet  been 
found  to  the  first  problem,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  found.  For  the 
language  of  the  Gipsies,  as  shown  now  by  recent  studies  of  the 
Armenian  Gipsies,  has  undergone  such  a  profound  change  and 
involves  so  many  difTicultics,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
the  modern  Gipsy  with  any  modern  Indian  dialed  owing  to  the 
inner  developments  which  the  Gipsy  language  has  undergone 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  All  that  is  known,  moreover,  of  the 
Gipsy  lariguagc,  and  all  that  rests  on  reliable  texts,  is  quite 
modern,  scarcely  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Followed  up  in  the  various  dialects  into  which  that  language 
has  split,  it  shows  such  a  thorough  change  from  dialcCt  to  dialect, 
that  except  as  regards  general  outUncs  and  principles  of  inflexion, 
nothing  would  be  more  misleading  than  to  draw  conclusions 
from  apparent  similarities  between  Gipsy,  or  any  Gipsy  dialect, 
and  any  Indian  language;  especially  as  the  Gipsies  must  have 
been  separated  from  the  Indian  races  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  has  elapsed  since  their  arrival  in  Europe  and  since  the  forma- 
tion of  their  European  dialects.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Indian  languages  have  also  undergone  profound  changes 
of  their  own,  under  influences  totally  different  from  those  to 
which  the  Gipsy  language  has  been  subjected.  The  problem 
would  stand  differently  if  by  any  chance  an  ancient  vocabulary 
were  discovered  representing  the  oldest  form  of  the  common 
stock  from  which  the  European  dialects  have  sprung;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  unity  of  the  language  of  the  European 
Gipsies.  The  question  whether  Gipsy  stands  close  to  Sanskrit 
or  Prakrit,  or  shows  forms  more  akin  to  Hindi  disdects,  specially 
those  of  the  North-Wcst  frontier,  or  Dardestan  and  Kafirislan, 
to  which  may  be  added  now  the  dialects  of  the  Pis2ca  language 
(Grierson,  1906),  is  affected  by  the  fact  established  by  Fink  that 
the  dialect  of  the  Armenian  Gipsies  shows  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  Prakrit  than  the  language  of  the  European  Gipsies, 
and  that  the  dialects  of  Gipsy  spoken  throughout  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  differ  profoundly  in  every  respect  from  the  European 
Gipsy,  taken  as  a  whole  spoken.  The  only  explanation  possible 
is  that  the  European  Gipsy  represents  the  first  wave  of  the 
Westward  movement  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  caste  which,  dislocated 
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at  a  certain  period  by  political  distuHMuices,  had  traveUed 
through  Persia,  making  a  very  short  stay  there,  thence  to  Armenia 
staying  there  a  little  longer,  and  then  possibly  to  the  Byzantine 
Empire  at  an  indefinite  period  between  iioo  and  xzoo;  and  that 
another  clan  had  follow^  in  their  wake,  passing  through  Persia, 
settling  in  Armenia  and  then  going  farther  down  to  Syria,  Egypt 
and  North  Africa.  These  two  tribes  though  of  a  common 
remote  Indian  origin  must,  however,  be  kept  strictly  apart 
from  one  another  in  our  investigation,  for  they  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  same  relation  as  they  stand  to  the  various  dialects 
in  India.  The  linguistic  proof  of  origin  can  therefore  now  not 
go  further  than  to  estabhsh  the  fact  that  the  Gipsy  language 
is  in  its  very  e»eace  an  originally  Indian  dialect,  enriched  in  its 
vocabulary  from  the  languages  of  the  peoples  among  whom 
the  Gipsies  had  sojourned,  whilst  in  its  grammatical  inflection 
it  has  slowly  been  modified,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some 
cases,  Kke  the  English  or  the  Servian,  barely  a  skeleton  has 
remained. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  to  the  contrary,  a  Gipsy 
from  Greece  or  Rumania  could  no  longer  understand  a  Gipsy 
of  England  or  Germany,  so  profound  is  the  difference.  But  the 
words  which  have  entered  into  the  Gipsy  language,  borrowed  as 
they  were  from  the  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  &c.,  are  not 
only  an  Indication  of  the  route  taken — and  this  is  the  only  use 
that  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  vocabulary — but  they  are 
of  the  highest  importance  for  fixing  the  time  when  the  Gipsies 
had  come  in  contact  with  these  languages.  The  absence  of  Arabic 
is  a  positive  proof  that  sot  only  did  the  Gipsies  not  come  via 
Arabia  (as  maintained  by  De  Goeje)  before  they  reached  Europe, 
but  that  they  could  not  even  have  been  living  for  any  length  of 
time  in  Persia  after  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  or  at  any  rate 
that  they  could  not  have  come  in  contact  with  such  elements  of 
the  population  as  had  already  adopted  Arabic  in  addition  to 
Persian.  But  the  form  of  the  Persian  words  found  among 
Eur<q>ean  Gipsies,  and  similarly  the  form  of  the  Armenian  words 
found  in  that  language,  are  a  dear  indication  that  the  Gipsies 
could  not  have  come  in  contact  with  these  languages  before 
Persian  had  assumed  its  modem  form  and  before  Armenian  had 
been  changed  from  the  old  to  the  modem  form  of  language. 
Still  more  strong  and  clear  is  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
and  Rumanian  words.  If  the  Gipsies  had  lived  in  Greece,  assome 
contend,  from  very  ancient  times,  some  at  least  of  the  old  Greek 
words  would  be  found  in  their  language,  and  similarly  the  Slavonic 
words  would  be  of  an  archaic  character,  whilst  on  the  contrary 
We  find  medieval  Byzantine  forms,  nay,  modem  Greek  forms, 
among  the  Gipsy  vocabulary  collected  from  Gipsies  in  Germany 
or  Italy,  England  or  France;  a  proof  positive  that  they  could  not 
have  been  in  Europe  much  earlier  than  the  approximate  date 
given  above  of  the  i  ith  or  x  ath  century.  We  then  find  from  a 
grammatical  point  of  view  the  same  deterioration,  say  among  the 
English  or  Spanish  Gipsies,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  Gipsy 
diaiiKt  of  Armenia.  It  is  no  longer  Gipsy,  but  a  corrupt  English 
or  Spanish  adapted  to  some  remnants  of  Gipsy  inflections.  The 
purest  form  has  been  preserved  among  the  Greek  Gipsies  and 
to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Rumanian.  Notably  through 
Miklosich's  researches  and  comparative  studies,  it  is  possible 
to  f<^w  the  riow  change  step  by  step  and  to  prove,  at  any  rate, 
that,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  language  of  these  Gipsies 
was  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  was  slowly  split  up  into  a 
number  of  dialects  (13  Miklosich,  14  Cok)cd)  which  shade  off 
into  one  another,  and  which  by  their  transitional  forms  mark 
the  way  in  which  the  Gipsies  have  travelled,  as  also  proved  by 
histori^  evidence.  The  Welsh  dialect,  known  by  few,  has 
retained,  through  its  isolation,  some  of  the  ancient  forms. 

Rtli^ioH,  Habits  and  Customs.— Thoet  who  have  lived  among 
the  Gipsies  will  readily  testify  that  their  religious  views  are  a 
strange  medley  ot  the  local  faith,  which  they  everywhere  embrace, 
and  some  old-world  superstitions  which  they  have  in  common 
with  many  nations.  Among  the  Greeks  they  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  among  the  Mahommedans  they  are  Mahommedans,  in 
Rumania  they  belong  to  the  National  Church.  In  Hungary  they 
Mxt  mostly  Catholics,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  inhabitants  of 


that  conntry.  They  hnvt  no  ethical  principles  and  they  do  not 
recognize  the  obligations  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  There  is 
extreme  moral  laxity  in  the  relation  of  the  two  sexes,  and  on  the 
whole  they  take  life  easUy,  and  are  complete  fatalists.  At  the 
same  time  they  axe  great  cowards,  and  they  play  the  r61e  of  the 
fool  or  the  jester  in  the  popular  anecdotes  of  eastern  Europe. 
There  the  poltroon  is  always  a  Gipsy,  but  he  is  good-humoured 
and  not  so  malicious  as  those  Gipsies  who  had  endured  the 
hardships  of  outlawry  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  specifically  of  an  Oriental  ori^  in  their 
religious  vocabubry,  and  the  words  Devla  (God),  Bang  (devil) 
or  Truskul  (Cross),  in  spite  of  some  remote  similarity,  must  be 
taken  as  later  adaptations,  and  not  as  remnants  of  an  old  Sky- 
worship  or  Serpent-worship.  In  general  their  beliefs,  customs, 
tales,  ftc.  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  general  folklore,  and 
niany  of  their  symbolical  expressions  find  their  exact  counterpart 
in  Rumanian  and  modem  Greek,  and  often  read  as  if  they  were 
direct  translations  from  these  languages.  Although  they  love 
their  children,  it  sometimes  happens  thata  Gipsy  mother  win  hold 
her  child  by  the  legs  and  beat  the  father  with  it.  In  Rumania 
and  Turkey  among  the  settled  Gipsies  a  good  number  arc  carriers 
and  bricklayers;  and  the  women  take  their  full  share  in  every 
kind  of  work,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may  be.  The  nomadic 
Gipsies  cany  on  the  ancient  craft  of  coppersmiths,  or  workers  in 
metal;  they  also  make  sieves  and  traps,  but  in  the  East  they  arc 
seldom  farriers  or  horse^ealers.  They  are  far-famed  for  their 
music,  in  which  art  they  are  unsurpassed.  The  Gipsy  musicians 
belong  mostly  tothe  class  who  originally  were  serfs.  They  were 
retained  at  the  courts  of  the  boyars  for  their  special  talent  in 
reciting  old  ballads  and  love  songs  and  their  deftness  in  playing, 
notably  the  guitar  and  the  fiddle.  The  former  was  used  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  singing  of  either  love  ditties  and  popular 
songs  or  more  especially  in  recital  or  heroic  ballads  and  epic 
songs;  the  latter  for  dances  and  other  amusements.  They 
were  the  troubadours  and  minstrels  of  eastern  Europe;  the 
largest  collection  of  Rumanian  popular  ballads  and  songs  was 
gathered  by  G.  Dem.  Teodorescu  from  a  Gipsy  minstrel,  Petre 
Sholkan;  and  not  a  few  of  the  songs  of  the  guslars  among  the 
Servians  and  other  Slavonic  nations  in  the  Balkans  come  also 
from  the  Gipsies.  They  have  also  retained  the  andent  tunes 
and  airs,  from  the  dreamy  "  doina  "  of  the  Rumanian  to  the 
fiery  "  czardas  "  of  the  Hungarian  or  the  stately  "  bora  "  of  the 
Bulgarian.  Liszt  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  Gipsies  the  origin 
of  the  Hungarian  national  music  This  is  an  exaggeration,  as 
seen  by  the  comparison  of  the  Gipsy  music  in  other  parts  of  south- 
east Europe;  but  they  undoubtedly  have  given  the  most 
faithful  expression  to  the  national  temperament.  Equally  famous 
is  the  Gipsy  woman  for  her  knowledge  of  occult  practices.  She 
is  the  real  witch;  she  knows  charms  to  injure  the  enemy  or  to 
help  a  friend.  She  can  break  the  charm  if  made  by  6thcrs. 
But  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other,  and  in  fact  as  little 
as  in  their  songs,  do  they  use  the  Gipsy  language.  It  is  either 
the  local  language  of  the  natives  as  in  the  case  of  charms,  or  a 
slightly  Romanized  form  of  Greek,  Rumanian  or  Slavonic.  The 
old  Gipsy  woman  is  also  known  for  her  skill  in  palmistry  and 
fortune-telling  by  means  of  a  special  set  of  cards,  the  well-known 
Tarokof  the  Gipsies.  They  have  also  a  large  stock  of  fairy  taks 
resembling  in  each  country  the  local  fairy  tales,  m  Greece  agreeing 
with  the  Greek,  and  in  Rumania  with  the  Rumanian  fairy  tales. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  have  contributed  to  the 
dissemination  of  these  tales  throughout  Europe,  for  a  large 
number  of  Gipsy  tales  can  be  shown  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Gipsies,  and  others  are 
so  much  like  those  of  other  nations  that  the  boixowing  may  be 
by  the  Gipsy  from  the  Greek,  Slav  or  Rumanian.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  playing-cards  mig^t  have  been  introduced  to 
Europe  throuj^  the  Gipsies.  "The  oldest  reference  to  cards  is 
found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nicolaus  of  Cavellazso,  who  says  that 
the  cards  were  first  brought  into  A^terbo  in  1379  from  the  land 
of  the  Saracens,  probably  from  Asia  Minor  or  the  Balkans. 
They  spread  very  quickly,  but  iu>  one  has  been  able  as  jret  to  trace 
definitely  the  source  whence  they  were  first  brought.    Without 


CDlering  ben  inlo  tbc  hiitoiy  of  tbc  pUyiD|-cu<b  ud  oi  tbe 

dJQcreat  fomii  ol  the  Tica  ajid  of  tbc  lymboLicK]  muaiug  of  Ibe 
<Mucnl  dcsigu,  one  nay  uiune  tatcly  llul  tbe  cudi,  I  ' 
tbry  wrtv  utcd  For  mere  pulime  or  for  guubllaf ,  tnay  origiiuUy 
have  hid  i  myilical  meiniDg  ind  beto  lued  u  sarin  in  vbiwus 
combiulioDi.  To  Ibis  veiy  day  Ibe  oldest  form  ia  known  by  the 
hitherto  uneipEaioed  Dame  of  Tacock,  played  in  Bologna  at  the 
bcgjnjungof  the  istbceatuiy  and  tetoiDed  by  the  French  unde 
Ihe  tona  Tamt,  connected  direcl  with  the  Gisait*,  "  Le  Tarot  de 
Bohimiem."  It  waj  noted  above  that  the  oldol  chronicle 
(Pmbytet)  who  dooibeg  Ibc  appeaiance  of  the  Gipiiei  in  141I 
in  Gcnniny  knows  them  by  their  ItaUan  name  "  Ciaoas,' 
BO  evidently  he  must  have  knowa  of  Ibeir  eiiiicnce  ia  Italy 
previous  to  any  date  recorded  bilhcto  anywhere,  ajid  [t  ia  tben- 
~  impouible  that  coming  from  Italy  they  biought  with 
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Piyiiad  Ctiiraiuriilki.—Ai  a  race  U»ey 
vio^n«  m  colaut  (mm  the  daik  tan  ol  Ibe  Anb  te  the  vhiiiih 
hue  of  the  Secviaa  and  the  Pole.  In  fact  ibete  arc  aoaDC  white- 
(olourcd  Gipsia,  apccially  in  Servia  ind  Dalmatla,  and  the« 
aie  oilen  not  easily  diilitiguiBhable  from  the  native  peopls, 
eieept  that  tbey  are  more  lithe  and  linewy,  belter  propeationed 
and  more  <cUc  in  Ibeir  movemcnti  than  the  thick-iel  Slavs  and 
the  miud  ract  of  the  RutnuiiaDi.  By  one  feature,  however, 
tbey  are  easily  distinguishablE  and  recogniie  one  another,  vir. 
bythelustreol  ibeir  eyesand  the  whiteneasol  their  teeth.  Some 
are  well  buUli  olben  have  tbe  fcaluiei  of  a  mongrel  race,  due 
no  doubt  10  inieitnaniige  with  ouicaits  of  other  races.  The 
women  age  very  quldily  and  Ihe  mortality  amang  tbe  Gipsies 
11  great,  especially  among  chiJdreai  among  adults  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  pulmonary  diseases.    Tbey  love  dupby  and  Oriental 

red  and  giecn  are  the  coloun  mostly  favoured  by  the  Gipsies 
in  the  EasL  Along  with  a  sbowy  handkerchief  or  some  shining 
gold  coins  round  their  necki,  tbey  will  wear  lom  petticoats  and 
DO  covering  on  their  feet.  And  even  after  they  have  been 
assimilated  and  have  forgolten  their  own  language  they  itill 
retain  some  of  the  promineat  features  of  their  chuacler,  such 
as  the  bve  of  inordinate  display  and  gorgeous  dress;  and  their 
moral  defecu  not  only  remain  for  a  long  lime  as  glaring  as  azoong 
those  who  live  the  bfe  of  vagrants,  but  even  become  more  pio- 
nounced.  The  Gipsy  of  tonjay  is  no  longer  what  bis  fore- 
lathers  have  beeiL  The  assimilation  with  the  nations  in  the 
near  East  and  the  steps  taken  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy 
m  the  West,  combine  to  dcnatioDaliie  tbe  Gipsy  and  to  make 


BtlLlocaArBV.— Tbe  icieDlilk:  study  of  the  GlMy 
iu  ohpn,  as  well  as  tbe  oitkal  history  ot  the  Gips, . 

Kth  tbs  potable  esceptkv  ol  Gcellmann}  aLnott  entirely  from 
I's  rescaicbes  in  1944. 

I.  CMtOitni  tf  DxnmtMU,  Gi«.— Lisu  of  older  publialions 
Bppeand  in  the  boolu  o(  Pott,  Mikkwdiaiid  l!ie  archduke  JOKph; 
Air  Mkb  a  critical  appreciation  □(  tbe  adeniibc  value  at  the  books 
etiuventc^  See  also  VtntUknU  wis  Wrrken  itmd  Aujsdian  .  .  , 
Mir  Hi  GucUtUi  nd  Spradit  itr  Zitnmer.  £rc.,i4eEninei(  L^eipiii, 
list);  J.  Hpny,  "  Adafckok  a  oigiinyokiil  si6l^[>odalanih«."n 
llaou  Ktmjtmmli  (BudapeB.  iSirf;  Ch.  G.  Uland,  A  CoUalisn 
•f  CMusfl  ,  ,  .  njaftnl  to  Cyfna  (lSl4-l»9l).  beOinlbed  by 
lua  to  the  Bridib  Museum.  See  also  tbe  (VsmMiKbr/atmiinclt; 
ed.  MaUrf  (Beriio,  1887  R.]- 

II.  Binsrr^a)  The  fini  appearance  of  the  Gipaics  in  Europe. 
Sonrm:  A.  F.  OdcUus.  Sim  Bncomi  Kn'Mnni,  6rc.  (Auiiburg. 
irej):  M.  Fieher,  Aninot  FmiyUrl  .  .  .  tlatmiian  A  SanAu 

aawuf (l«oi);  S.  UddsIb,  Caimmpliia In.  (Buel, 

luj);  J.  Thurmaier,  jliiinfiai  Jswf mi  Tflrt  KpUm,  ed.  T.  Zie. 
ilenis  (Iinolstad,  1]S4):  M.  Cmsius,  iIhhoIb  Stt^i,  Grc.  (Fr 
lurt,  iS9S'is«6),  jaWUifht  Ckmik  .  .  .  (Fran" 
A.Kiuu,5aMila{Cofa«c,ISM)iS<inon5iaHO«,  / 
ed.  I.  Nauiih  <Dimbrl4e.  \n*t  <H  Oiigia  and 
Cll>£*:H.M.G.Gre1lDann.ZfiLi>ifliHr,»e.(isttn,..^<«.u.«, 
ulp^C.  17SJ-.  ind  ed.,  CMtingcD,  I7S7);  EoEliih  by  M.  Roper 
(Lnidoa,  1787:  Jnd  ed.,  Londnq.  i»07),  entitled  DiuerSiliiiii  en  tti 
aptia.  en.;  Carl  wn  Heiaer,  fttaoinifUidu  .  .  .  NaUim  MtT 
Air  Ziifumtt  fKaniaiberT,  1A4J}.  ■  &ird  and  frestly  improved 
c^tioo  of  GnumanD  and  tbe  bat  book  el  its  kind  up  to  that  dstc  i 
A.F.  Patt.IN<ZiHln>crnewv«anJ.1>i<il  (>  vola,  Halle.  iSu- 
lt4S).  the  Gnt  uSi^aily  work  with  complete  and  critical  tnbHo- 
pnphy.  detailed  gramnar,  etynjologlca]  dictionary  aud  ImportaDt 


Z>Ii^ivr  i>  Emrrpa  (Golha. 

,    . ^^Akadtw^u^kSl^ 

(Vienna.  1874-1878).  ■■  Ober  die  Mundarten  und  die  Wandeniinn 
der  Zlgeuncr  Europas,"  i.->ii.,  ia  Dnkuhrtjm  <L  Witiur  Aliii£  d. 


IViiinubirH  (1871-1880).  UJ.de  Goejc.  fl.jiraj.  b,l  J,  f- 
sckinUna  irr  Zitf.iuri  (Smntliim.  187:)-  CoEliih  tianilatloa  by 
MacRilchie.^cunfn/IftlGipiHis/rii/u  (London.  1SS6):  Zedkl, 
Uimtrtat-Lertam,  vol.  laii.,  r.r.  ^^iituner."  pp.  uo-344  con- 
lainint  a  rich  bibUecnphy;  many  publications  of  f.  £uillard 
fmn  1844  to  188s;  A.  tdlocei,  Sana  if  ui  fiptit  •rriiole.  wilN 
illustralions.  mapaodCipiy-ltal.  and  ltal..Ci«y  clOHaries  (Turin. 
■°-'"   "    "— me.-ThcGypsie^'-inE.  MaB.nu«n.  AfodM    ' 


i./i  d<id  7*>.rJK  I1891),  and  an.    "GipiM."  in  Eniydol 
--• ■"    '-lE   ed..    1879);   C.   Ain«ro,    BaUmiau,    fiirai 

r  (Berlin.  18J7;  German  inns.. ! 

id.  iu.  (1844-184S)— 
' M  andX^Hc 


.  ._  .....  td..  1879):  C.  Am«i 
a  (Paris.  1S9O1  M.  Koiilnllicha 
-  -'  '-.  A»>(iu  iis  CitaiHi  (Bcrlio.  1 


lipMS  in  Polandi  I.  Kounicki  and  JVMayer,  Ovat 
tynma  luiraid  t^^c^Stii)  (1876)— <«  tbs  hisuiy 
L  d  Gabciaa  gipsies;    I'sroriscjbe  jtslijriuJis  JfiUriJin 

■"    ■       -'        -  ■  ■       ■    ■  iHkalj  • 

■inyak 


customs  el  Galiciaa  gipsies;    Untflnsdu  rietisUiciK  Uitk 

vol.  UL  (Budapest,  iBMKcoMaiiuag  tbe  best  suliHkallnrt..... 

on  the  Cipiiesr  V.  Ditlricb,  A  lufy-iAu  oiffKytt  (Buda 


1S4S):  T.  H.  Schwicker,  "  IKe  Zigc 
lUrgen,"  in  vol.  Mi.  of  PH  ""■■- 
iBi},  and   in   MilUilunffn  i. 
Vienna. i8g&):  Dr I.PoJVk.Ot^^ip 

—.         .,  jjj^  Zijeune 

Hiaitrl  Jakn  17 
,  1873).  Dii  VMtriUmi 


1.  of'f»"?i*S~5itofS[*'iSrs™i'(vi^niiji 

'    -     -  ipliiiiiai  Gatllul-ap 


Srt.  (Vienna,,  18 

18^);  A.  Dumbarton,  Cypiy  Li/* 


niicben  Zigeunei,"  in  Uimn'irei  ir  TAcai.  Imp. 

S\    Peteisburi,    1007I.     lAunria-HunEaryJ.    R. 
u%dpn  it,  ilonluohH  Z.1MKT  (Coiii^gcii, 


.'»?');..V-'..^ 


(Piajue,  iSll);  P.  ]o»f  Jeiini,  anuMi  C*  (in  Ciech, 

, rmau.  iSec);  G.  Ihnatko,  Cntiny  nw/Rnn  (Losonron. 

1677):  A.Kalina,  £alon(H<ki7-»ia«ii(si>iaui(PDsen,  1BS1): 
the  an:tidukc  joieph.  Cjlfiny  n^ilam  (Budapeu,  1888);  H.  van 

IfirazilJ.  A.T.  deMelloktoracs,(7ALj»JHAiwBraaif  (Riodelaneiro, 
1886).  IFraTKc,  Ihe  B^nun).  A.  Baudrfmoni.  VKataJain  lie  la 
fsniae  da  BMmitHi  Aehlo'l  Ici  pays  basqtKi-fnniau  (Bordeaui, 
i8bi).    IGerrMnyj,  R.  Pischd,  BeiMre  lar  JCmUHU  de-  '    -    ' 


. "  W»tterbiich  des  Dialekts  de 


•tiuiaSu- 

, , y|,  R.  Pitchd,  Beitrai 

(Halle.  i«M);R.  von  Sows." 
icuucpen  Zigeuner,'*  in  ^Masdfiinrea  r.  «.  ntmaca.  MDTErwaiwo. 
d.  I,  very  valuable  (Lcipiij,  1898);  F.  N.  Finck,  UMmck  dtt 
"yiaUkts  aer  dfniwhen  Zittuvr — very  valuable  (Marburv.  toot). 
Great  BHtun,  Acj,  Ch.  G.  Leland.  Tie  EiifUik  Ci^riti  ojwl  lk«r 
:dsfiist<  (LosdoD  and  New  York,  187};  ind  ed..  1874),  nr  CjpiikT 
/  Jujna,  Xulru.  Ex^^.  Ayiaua.  tfc.  (London^  1881)— Ihe 

\.  ].  ^rdlon,  f*e'^,ILl  o/Sr'Eatl^*  CyA>i«  (iwj  ^.,'Ufldon, 
87JI ;  G.  Boimw,  Rtmaite  laatiii  (London.  1874,  looj),  Usct^et, 
d.F.  il.GrDonie  (London,  ISOQ).  [Rumanial,  S.  (fooManlinescu, 
'niic  di  Iiiwhl  a  liUralura  fifunifDr  din  Xandnia  (BuchareV. 
97S).     [RuiaiB.  BcHarabial.  O.  BoetMinEk,  Dbtr  iit  SpraJu  irr 

Jiininrr  in  Rmi$land  (St  Petenburg,  iSu;  lupplEmenl.  i8u). 

[RusBa,  Ciueasuij.  K.  Badn<iuni,^i<»>y.  WiknIUe  died  a  HrHi- 

'jaijki  {1900).  JsJmS!  G.  H.  Borrow^r^t  l.W,>J"m  J?'«w 
erikCifutus/ Spain  (Umdos,  iSll, an'  ... 

R.  Campumno.  Oifnt  .  .   ,  da  la  G 
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in  tht  boolB  cnnmenttd  above,  whtrt  Ihty  Are  maacly  fccompawd 
by  nani  nubtiaaL  S<c  *]■>  Ch.  G.  Ldud,  E.  K,  Fdne  *4kI 
T.  Tiickcy,  E*^uk  Gipiy  Smtt  in  Amuhv,  vHk  M  '  '  '  "  ' 
TVoKrfBtoit  (London.  1875);  C,  Smith.  Ci»i]i  Liji. 
1880);  M.  RtMnTdd,  twlirifcr^iiniMr  fllSl):  ( 
rt(  CyprtMM  (BoHon,  MuL,  11811.  CvplT  Strltry 
T^Umm  ILat^Do,  Ifni):  H.  ma  Wliilncki.  Uirdttit 
»IIU^HHKk»    2if>mr     (Berlin,     iSM)— wnuinug    6<    uIhl 

lu/axBiriitIm  Ziccmrt  (Wniii,  lafo)— loan.  UlliSTdiiinii, 
rnrvntnind  100  Ills:   Van  iMtonJn  ZiiHimtlki  (Hi 
1890}!     Iran  »f  WtrkmttAttu  tit  ZatA^Imm  lui  ia 
hmtbuiitmZifavutliiai):     Aut  deio  inoena  Ltfben  dcr  Zii 

in  EHmtU^tdu  ullialunti'  (BcrUn,  1B9I):     R.  Fixhct, 

Mtr  WlalacM  tern  nndendn  ZitnaimMt  (C«ningcii.  itanl— * 
■tTDflv  cntiruni  of  WliikiclbV  nKUod.  Ac:  F-  H-  Grooaie,  Gypty 
Al^TUB<lAidoa.i8«),«idibiacna]inUDdiictkKiwidi(iiaipl(« 
■pd  UimnijiUHF  canFctun  r4  7i  parr  ulei  from  many  cDuolcin; 
Kaudi.  Cff-Uu  pmu]  (Logman,  1407);  M.  Cuur,  Zipmur- 
mSrclim  am  RioiiaTiien  (iMl);  "'nranii,  «t,"  in  Kaula  finba 
/liorK,  &C..  i.  p.j69S.  <BurhaMt,  iMj):  "  GyjHV  F«ify-T»k»J']B 

l£4J}  wu  rrvivFd  in  Livprpnal  in  1  w. 

V.  Lerai  SlalMS.—^  (cw  of  the  boati  in  vlilcli  ihc  [qriT  sti 
Ih.-    r.l»».    I«<h»  >ln»  or  in  COniurxlJnn  .ilh    "  v^nn^r 
nl  of  vje<f 


iry  [<  Ibc  iritl  in  1716.  ].  B.  WeMcnbnich,  A-a^Mitlu 
liat  (M  iirftmiaen  Ziftn^rr-D^lia-ittri  mud  Riuif  (Fiaak- 
and  Ldpoic.  i?'?}'-  A-  Ch-  Thcnutiua.  TtofJotU  inndia  it 
iittOt.  a-t  a»'p"ie,  173'):     F.  Ch.  B.  Avt-Lallmsol,  Dm 

...,  ^ ,.._    ^.   ---l.: -^..1.    .,  -"-tachM.ia 

chuL  Ztm 
G.'  StiK- 


tBOscit  cSmiMHiuii,  frr.  {Lfifuig-  iSjS-lBfa); 
pDriai  ^  FmiKi  U  ^Esfsfu  (Pjiru.  1876); 
CiiHe/if((nZ<iiu{Ur<ict<rk«i£i(lfirlKi 

Dii  i^'iniiHT  Hid  it'  dtuUdit  Sliuil  (Wil ^ 

lumen,  CoikUhU  dtr  iaUidm  KalUa  (Leip^ 


'.  de  RochH.  Ln 

•   CbuchuL  Zim 

.    .         . :  R.  BiniluiuH, 

Slaal  (Wgnbutg.  1907);     f-   '*•--- 


fllBAPPS,  I  comiptioa  of  Zarifak,  the  Arabic 
tiUoI  of  all  munnuils,  and  Ihe  lyiucal  i^icKnUllvc  ol  llw 
baHj  Girafijat,  the  diitinctiw  characlcra  o(  which  ue  given 
la  the  utide  Fzcou,  where  the  lyitematic  position  of  tbe 
fToup  it  indicated.  The  dauic  term  "  cameiopard,"  probably 
introduced  when  these  animals  were  brought  from  Nonh 
Africa  to  Ibc  Roman  amphitheatre,  has  fallen  into  complete 

In  common  with  the  okapi,  ^raftcs  have  alun-covered  homi 
on  the  head,  but  in  theK  animals,  which  form  tbe  genua  Ciraffa, 
these  appendages  are  present  in  both  sens;  and  Iheie  is  often 
an  unpoiml  one  In  advioce  of  tbe  pair  on  the  forehead.  Among 
oiIkc  chatacteristici  o{  these  animab  may  he  noticed  the  greil 
length  o(  the  neck  and  limbs,  the  complete  absence  ol  lateral 
toes  and  the  long  and  tufted  tail.  The  tongue  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  length,  measuring  about  17  in-  in  the  dead  animal, 
tod  for  its  great  elasticity  and  power  of  muscular  conttaclion 
whale  living.  It  is  covered  with  numerous  large  pnpiltae,  and 
forms,  like  the  trunk  of  Ihe  elephant,  an  adoiinble  organ  for 
the  examination  and  prehension  of  food.  GinSes  are  inhabit- 
ants of  operi  country,  and  OHing  Eo  Ebeir  length  of  neck  and  long 
deiible  tongues  are  enabled  to  browse  on  tall  trees,  mimosas 
being  Cavourilcs.  To  drink  or  graze  they  are  obliged  to  str^dle 
tbe  lore-legs  apart;  but  they  seldom  feed  oa  grass  and  are 
capable  ol  going  long  without  water.     When  standing  among 

arc  difficult  of  detection.  Formerly  giraffes  were  found  in  large 
hffda.  but  pelseculion  has  reduced  their  number  and  led  to  their 
eilemiiiutioB  ftom  many  dislricla.  Although  in  late  Tertiary 
limes  widely  spread  over  soulhcm  Europe  and  India,  giraSes  are 
now  confined  to  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

Apart  from  (he  distinct  Somali  giraffe  {Cira^a  reticviata), 
chatacleTi«d  by  its  dtcp  Ever-red  colour  marked  with  a  very 

ol  tbe  ordirvary  giraffe  {Giiaja  canuliifiirdalii).  The  norlhem 
ncei.  such  as  the  Nubian  G,  t.  lypiia  and  the  Kardolan  G.  e. 
tuti^uontm,  are  characterized  by  the  large  frnnlal  horn  of  Ihe 
bulls,  the  while  legs,  (he  network  type  of  cototatioD  and  the  pile 
(int.  The  latter  feature  is  specially  developed  in  the  N'igniin 
C.(.>eriiUa,whIchislikewiseof thenorthemlype,  TheBaringo 
C.  c  toOuckUdi  also  has  a  large  frontal  horn  and  white  legs,  but 
the  tfou  in  (he  bulls  are  very  dark  and  those  of  the  females 
iigfid.    In  the  KiUmanjaro  G.  c.  litfdskadd  the  frontal  born 


is  often  devd(^ied  In  the  buUa,  but  Ihe  kgi  la  bvfaaaiy  tpotted 
u>  (he  fetlocks.  Fxlbet  south  the  front*]  bom  tends  to  dis- 
appear moee  or  Icn  conpletdy,  as  in  the  Angola  C.  (.swifaifli, 
theTrsBtvulCcnrrfiaadthe  Cape  C.  c  Mf«HU,  wlnle  tk 
fully  spotted  and  tbe  cok>ur-paltem  on  the  body 


(cqiedslly  in  tbe  Isit-nsnud]  is 


blnchnl  type,  that 


Tbe  North  Al 


fawn  ground,  ingtesd  of 
if  light  lines  00  a  dark  ground. 
For  details,  see  a  paper  on  Ihe  pubapeCKSof^'ffffaaiicdMaPlMiJ, 
by  R.  Lydekker  in  tbe  l>>gu>dHCI  >/  Uu  ZtoltticalSciiiilj  o/Indfli 
'or  1901.  ,  (R.  I.*) 

QIHAIDI,  OIOLIO  aRBOORIO  (Ltuoa  Cuoouns  GniL- 
nJSl  (i4;9-iSS").  Ilalian  scholar  and  poet,  was  bom  00  the 
:41h  ol  June  1479,  al  Ferrara,  where  he  early  distinguished 
limself  by  his  talents  and  acquirements.    On  the  completion 


ilcrary  cc 


noved  to  Naples, 


with  Jovianus   Pontanus  and  I 

Loobardy,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 

ly.    At  Milan  in  1507  he  studied  Greek  under 

■  shortly  afierwMds,  at  Modena,  be  beome 

erwards  Cardinal)  Rangone.    About  the  year 

emovea  10  Rome,  whenr,  under  Clement  VU.,  he  held 

of  apostolic  protonolary;  but  having  in  the  sack  of  that 

7),  which  almost  coincided  wilb  the  death  of  his  patron 

Rangone,  lost  all  fus  property,  he  returned  in  poverty 

V  to  Mirandola.  whence  again  he  ■«  driven  by  (he 

xase(|uent  on  the  usassinaiion  of  the  reigning  pHnce  in 

he  rest  of  his  life  was  one  long  stiug^  with  ill-bea1(h, 

poverty  and  neglect;  and  he  la  alluded  to  with  sonowiul  regret 

by  Montaigne  in  one  of  his  fijia/j  (i.  34),  as  hsving.  lite  SehiiiiaB 

Caslallo,  ended  his  days  in  utter  destitution.    He  died  at  Ferran 

February  1551;  and  his  epitaph  makes  touching  and  graceful 


Alirandola  far 
Chalcondylis;  a 
Ercole( 


44 

extensive  emdition;  «ad  namerous  testimonies  to  his  profundity 

and  accuracy  have  been  given  both  by  contemporary  and  by 

Uter  scholars.    His  Historia  de  diis  geiUium  marked  a  distinctly 

forward  stq>  in  the  systematic  study  of  classical  mythology; 

and  by  his  treatises  De  annis  d  mensib$iSt  and  on  the  Caleit' 

darium  Ramanum  et  CraecuMt  he  contributed  to  bring  about  the 

reform  of  the  calendar,  which  was  ultimately  effected  by  Pope 

Gregory  XIII.    His  Progymnasma  adversus  literas  et  lileratos 

deserves  mention  at  least  among  the  curiosities  of  literature; 

and  among  his  other  works  to  which  reference  is  still  occasionally 

made  are  Historiae  poHarum  Grauorum  ac  Latittarum;   De 

poUis  suorum  temporum;  and  De  sepultura  ac  vario  sepdiendi 

ritu.     Giraldi  was  also  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 
His  Opera  omnia  were  published  at  Leiden  in  1696. 

GIRALDI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1504-1573),  sumamed 
Cynthius,  CiMTmo  or  Cintio,  Italian  novelist  and  poet,  born 
at  Ferrara  in  November  1504,  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  his  native  town,  where  in  1535  he  became  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  and,  twelve  years  afterwards,  succeeded  Cello 
Calcagnini  in  the  chair  of  belles-lettres.  Between  1 543  and  1 560 
he  acted  as  private  secretary,  first  to  Ercole  II.  and  afterwards 
to  Alphonso  II.  of  Este;  but  having,  in  connexion  with  a  literary 
quarrel  in  which  he  had  got  involved,  lost  the  favour  of  his 
patron  in  the  latter  year,  he  removed  to  Mondovi,  where  he 
remained  as  a  teacher  of  literature  till  1568.  Subsequently, 
.on  the  invitation  of  the  senate  of  Bifilan,  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  Pa  via  till  1573,  when,  in  search  of  health,  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  where  on  the  30th  of  December  he 
died.  Besides  an  epic  entitled  ErcM  (i557),  in  twenty-six 
cantos,  Giraldi  wrote  nine  tragedies,  the  best  known  of  which, 
Orbeccke^  was  produced  in  1 541.  The  sanguinary  and  disgusting 
character  of  the  plot  of  this  play,  and  the  general  poverty  of 
its  style,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  its  critics,  almost  fully 
redeemed  by  occasional  bursts  of  genuine  and  impassioned 
poetry;  of  one  scene  in  the  third  act  in  particular  it  has  even 
been  affirmed  that,  if  it  alone  were  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question,  the  Orbecche  would  be  the  finest  play  in  the  world. 
Of  the  prose  works  of  Giraldi  the  most  important  is  the  Hecaiom- 
wiiiki  or  Bcalomiii,  a  collection  of  tales  told  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Boccaccio,  but  still  more  closely  resembling  the  novels 
of  Giraldi^s  contemporary  Bandello,  only  much  inferior  in  work- 
manship to  the  productions  of  either  author  in  vigour,  liveliness 
and  local  colour.  Something,  but  not  much,  however,  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  their  professed  claim  to  represent  a  higher 
standard  of  morality.  Originally  published  at  Monteregale, 
Sicily,  in  1565,  they  were  frequently  reprinted  in  Italy,  while  a 
French  translation  by  Chappuys  appeared  in  1583  and  one  in 
Spanish  in  1590.  They  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  students  of 
English  literature,  as  having  furnished,  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  plots  of  Measure  for  Measure  and  Olkeilo,  That 
of  the  latter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  HecaUnnmitki  (iii.  7), 
is  conjectured  to  have  reached  Shakespeare  through  the  French 
translation;  while  that  of  the  former  (Hecal.  viii.  5)  is  probably 
to  be  traced  to  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra  (1578),  an 
adaptation  of  Cinthio's  story,  and  to  his  Heptamcrone  (1583), 
which  contains  a  direct  En'glish  translation.  To  Giraldi  also 
must  be  attributed  the  plot  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Custom 
oj  the  Country. 

GIRALDU8  CAMBRENSI8  (ii46?-x3ao),  medieval  historian, 
also  called  Gesaio  de  Baku,  was  bom  in  Pembrokeshire.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  de  Barn  and  Augharat,  a  daughter  of 
Gerald,  the  ancestors  of  the  Fitq^eralds  and  the  Welsh  princess, 
Nesta,  formerly  mistress  of  King  Henry  I.  Falling  under  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  David  Fitzgerald,  bishc^  of  St  David's, 
he  determined  to  enter  the  church.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  his 
works  show  that  he  had  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
the  Latin  poets.  In  11 72  he  was  appointed  to  collect  tithe  in 
Wales,  and  showed  such  vigour  that  he  was  made  archdeacon. 
In  1 1 76  an  attempt  was  made  to  elect  him  bish<^  of  St  David's, 
but  Henry  II.  was  unwilling  to  see  any  one  with  powerful  native 
connexions  a  bishop  in  Wales.  In  1 180,  after  another  visit  to 
Paris,  he  was  appointed  commissiary  to  the  bishop  of  St  David's, 
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who  had  ceased  to  reside.    But  Giraldus  threw  up  his  post, 

indignant  at  the  indifference  of  the  bishop  to  the  welfare  of  his 

see.    In  1 184  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  chi^lains,  and  was 

elected  to  accompany  Prince  John  on  Ids  voyage  to  Ireland. 

While  there  be  wrote  a  Topographia  Hibernica,  which  is  full  of 

information,  and  a  stron^y  prejudiced  history  of  the  conquest* 

the  ExpugnaHo  Hibemica.    In  x  x86  he  read  his  work  with  great 

applause  before  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Oxford.    In  1x88 

he  was  sent  into  Wales  with  the  primate  Baldwin  to  preach 

the  Third  Crusade.    Giraldus  declares  that  the  mission  was 

highly  successful;  in  any  case  it  gave  him  the  material  for  his 

Itinerarium  Camirense,  which  is,  after  the  ExpugnatiOf  his  best 

known  work.    He  accompanied  the  archbishop,  who  intended 

him  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Crusade,  to  the  continent,  with  the 

intention  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land.    But  in  xxSg  he  was  sent 

back  to  Wales  by  the  king,  who  knew  his  influence  was  great, 

to  keep  order  among  his  coimtrymen.    Soon  after  he  was  absolved 

from  his  crusading  vow.    According  to  his  own  statements, 

which  often  tend  to  exaggeration,  he  was  offered  both  the  sees  of 

Bangor  and  Uandaff,  but  refused  them.    From  1192  to  1x98 

he  lived  in  retirement  at  Lincoln  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 

It  is  probably  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  the  Gemma 

ecclesiastica  (discusang  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  ritual,  &c.) 

and  the  Vila  S.  Remigii.    In  X198  he  was  elected  bishop  of  St 

David's.    But  Hubert  Walter,  the  archbishop  of.  Canterbury, 

was  determined  to  have  in  that  position  no  Welshman  who 

would  dilute  the  metropolitan  pretensions  of  the  English 

primates.    The  king,  for  political  reasons,  supported  Hubert 

Walter.     For  four  years  Giraldus  exerted  himself  to  get  his 

election  confirmed,  and  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  St 

David's  from  Canterbury.    He  went  three  times  to  Rome. 

He  wrote  the  De  jure  Meneoiensis  ecclesiae  in  support  of  the 

claims  of  his  diocese.    He  made  alliances  with  the  princes  of 

North  and  South  Wales.    He  called  a  general  synod  of  his  diocese. 

He  was  accused  of  stirring  up  rebellion  among  the  Welsh,  and 

the  justiciar  proceeded  against  him.    At  length  in  x  303  the  pope 

annulled  all  previous  elections,  and  ordered  a  new  one.    The 

prior  of  Llanthony  was  finally  elected.    Gerald  was  immediately 

reconciled  to  the  king  and  archbishop;  the  utmost  favour  was 

shown  to  him;  even  the  expenses  of  his  unsuccessful  election 

were  paid.    He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  though 

there  was  some  talk  of  his  being  made  a  cardinaL    He  certainly 

survived  John. 

The  works  of  Giraldus  are  partly  polemical  and  partly  historical. 

His  value  as  a  historian  is  marred  by  his  violent  party  spirit; 

some  of  his  historical  tracts,  such  as  the  Liber  de  instrudione 

principum  and   the    Vita  Calfridi   Arckiepiscopi  Eboruensis^ 

seem  to  have  been  designed  as  political  pamphlets.    Henry  II., 

Hubert  Walter  and  William  Longchamp,  the  chancellor  of 

Richard  I.,  are  the  objects  of  his  worst  invectives.    His  own 

pretensions  to  the  see  of  St  David  are  the  motive  of  many  of  his 

misrepresentations.    But  he  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  witty 

of  our  medieval  historians. 

See  the  Rolls  edition  of  his  works,  ed.  J.  S.  Brewer,  J.  F.  Dimock 
and  G.  F.  Warner  in  8  vols.  (London,  1861-1891),  some  of  which 
have  valuable  introductions. 

GIRANDOLE  (from  the  Ital.  girandole),  an  ornamental 
branched  candlestick  of  several  lights.  It  came  into  use  about 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  commonly  made 
and  used  in  pairs.  It  has  always  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  luxurious  appliance  for  lighting,  and  in  the  great  18th-century 
period  of  French  house  decoration  the  famous  ciselcurs  designed 
some  exceedingly  beautiful  examples.  A  great  variety  of  metals 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
candlestick,  girandoles  have  been  made  in  hard  woods.  Gilded 
bronze  has  been  a  very  frequent  medium,  but  for  table  purposes 
silver  is  still  the  favourite  material. 

GIRARD.  JBAN  BAPTISTB  [known  as  "Le  Pere  Girard" 
or"  LePercGregoire  "l(i 765-1850), French-Swisseducalionalist, 
was  born  at  Fribourg  and  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Lucerne. 
He  was  the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  fourteen,  and  his  gift  for 
teaching  was  early  shown  at  home  in  helping  his  mother  with  the 
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jToun^r  children;  and  after  passing  through  his  noviciate  he 

spent  some  time  as  an  instructor  in  convents,  notaUy  at  WUrs- 

hurg    (r  785-1 788).    Then  for  ten  years  he  was  busy  with 

religious  duty.    In  1798,  full  of  Kantian  ideas,  he  publi^ed  an 

essay  outlining  a  scheme  of  national  Swiss  education;  and  in 

1 804  he  began  his  career  as  a  public  teacher,  first  in  the  elementary 

school  at  Fribourg  (i  805-1 823),  then  (being  driven  away  by 

Jesuit  hostility)  in  the  gymnasium  at  Lucerne  till  1834,  vhta 

he  retired  to  Fribourg  and  devoted  himself  with  the  production 

of  his  books- on  education,  De  PenseignemetU  rigulUr  de  la 

langue  matenuUe  (1834,  9th  ed.  1894;  Eng.  trans,  by  Lord 

Ebrington,  The  MtOker  TangHe,  1847),  and  Cours  UuaUif  (1844'- 

1846).    Father  Girard's  reputation  and  influence  as  an  enthusiast 

in  the  cause  of  education  became  potent  not  only  in  Switxerland, 

where  he  was  hailed  as  a  second  Pestalo2zi,.but  in  other  countries. 

He  had  a  genius  for  teaching,  his  method  of  stimulating  the 

intelligence  of  the  children  at  Fribourg  and  interesting  them 

actively  in  learning,  and  not  merely  cramming  them  with  rules 

and  facts,  being  warmly  praised  by  the  Swiss  educationalist 

Francois  Naville  (1784-1846)  in  his  treatise  on  public  education 

(1832).    His  undogmatic  method  and  his  Liberal  Christianity 

brou^t  him  into  conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  but  his  aim  was, 

in  all  his  teaching,  to  introduce  the  moral  idea  into  the  minds  of 

his  pupils  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  right  or  wrong  working 

of  the  facts  he  brought  to  their  attention,  and  thus  to  elevate 

character  all  through  the  educational  curriculum. 

GIRARD.  PHIUPPE  HENRI  DB  (i 775-1845),  French 
mechanician,  was  bom  at  Lourroarin,  Vauduse,  on  the  ist.of 
February  1775.  He  is  chiefly  known  in  connexion  with  flax- 
spinning  machinery.  Napoleon  having  in  x8io  decreed  a  reward 
of  one  million  francs  to  the  inventor  of  the  best  machine  for 
spinning  flax,  Girard  succeeded  in  producing  what  was  required. 
But  he  never  received  the  promised  reward,  although  in  1853, 
sfter  his  death,  a  comparatively  small  pension  was  voted  to  hU 
heirs,  and  having  relied  on  the  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
hb  invention  he  got  into  serious  financial  difficulties.  He  was 
obliged,  in  1815,  to  abandon  the  flax  mills  he  had  established 
in  France,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
founded  a  flax  mill  and  a  factory  for  his  machines  at  Hirtenberg. 
In  1825,  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia, 
he  went  to  Poland,  and  erected  near  Warsaw  a  flax  manufactory, 
round  which  grew  up  a  village  which  received  the  name  of 
Girsrdow.  In  x&i8  he  built  a  steamer  to  run  on  the  Danube. 
He  did  not  return  to  Paris  till  1844,  where  he  still  found  some 
of  his  old  creditors  ready  to  press  their  claims,  and  he  died  in 
that  city  on  the  a6th  of  August  1845.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  numerous  minor  iaventions. 

GIRARD,  8TBPHEN  (1750-1831),  American  financier  and 
philanthropist,  founder  of  Girard  College  in  Philadelphia,  was 
bom  in  a  suburb  of  Bordeaux,  France,  on  the  soth  ol  May  1750. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  at  the  age  of  eight  and  had  little 
education.  His  father  was  a  sea  captain,  and  the  son  cruised 
to  the  West  Indies  and  back  during  x  764-1773,  was  licensed 
captain  in  1773,  visited  New  York  in  1774,  and  ^ence  with  the 
assbtance  of  a  New  York  merchant  began  to  trade  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  and  Port  au  Prince.  In  May  1776  he  was  driven, 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  by  a  British  fleet  and  settled  there  as 
a  merehaBt;  in  June  of  th^  next  year  he  married  Mary  (Polly) 
Lttffl,  daughter  of  a  shipbuilder,  who,  two  yean  later,  after 
Girard's  becoming  a  dtiaen  of  Pennsylvania  (1778),  built  for  him 
the  "  Water  Witch,"  the  first  of  a  fleet  trading  with  New  Orleans 
and  the  West  Indie»— most  of  Girard's  ships  being  named  after 
his  favourite  French  authors,  such  as  "  Rousseau,"  "  Voltaire," 
"  Helv€Uua  "  and  "  Montesquieu."  His  beautiful  young  wife 
became  Insane  and  spent  the  years  from  1790  to  her  death  in 
18x5  in  the  Peimsylvania  I^ispitd.  In  x8io  Girard  used  about 
a  million  dollars  deposited  t>y  him  with  the  Barings  of  London 
for  the  pttrchaae  of  shares  of  the  much  depreciated  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States — a  purchase  of  great  assistance 
to  the  United  States  foVemment  in  bolsterhig  European  confi- 
dence in  its  securities.  When  the  Bank  was  not  rechartered  the 
building  and  the  caahier'B  house  in  Philadelphia  were  purchased 


at  a  third  of  the  original  cost  by  Girard,  who  in  May  tSis 
established  the  Bank  of  Stephen  Girard.  He  subscribed  in 
x8i4  for  about  95%  of  the  government's  war  loan  of  $5,000,000, 
of  which  only  $20,000  besides  had  been  taken,  and  he  generously 
offered  at  par  shares  which  upon  his  purchase  had  gone  to  a 
premium.  He  pursued  his  business  vigorously  in  person  until 
the  1 2th  of  February  1830,  when  he  was  injured  in  the  street 
by  a  truck;  he  died  on  the  36th  of  December  X83X.  His  public 
spirit  had  been  diown  during  his  life  not  only  financially  but 
personally;  in  r793,  during  the  plague  of  yellow  fever  in  Phil- 
adelphia, he  volunteered  to  act  as  manager  of  the  wretched 
hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  Helm 
had  the  hospital  cleansed  and  its  work  systematized;  again 
during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  r 797-1798  he  took  the  lead 
in  relieving  the  poor  and  caring  for  the  skk.  Even  more  was  hb 
philanthropy  shown  in  his  ^position  by  will  of  his  estate, 
which  was  valued  at  about  $7,500,000,  and  doubtless  the  greatest 
fortune  accumulated  by  any  individual  in  America  up  to  that 
time.  Of  his  fortune  he  bequeathed  $116,000  to  various 
Philadelphia  charities,  $500,000  to  the  same  city  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Delaware  water  front,  $300,000  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  internal  improvements,  and  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to 
Philadelphia,  to  be  used  in  founding  a  school  or  college,  in 
providing  a  better  police  system,  and  in  making  municipal 
improvements  and  lessening  tazatioiL  Most  of  his  bequest 
to  the  dty  was  to  be  used  for  building  and  maintaining  a  school 
"to  provide  for  such  a  number  of  poor  male  white  orphan 
children  ...  a  better  education  as  well  as  a  more  comfortable 
maintenance  than  they  usually  receive  from  the  application  of 
the  public  funds."  His  will  planned  most  minutely  for  the 
erection  of  this  school,  giving  details  as  to  the  windows,  doors, 
walls,  &c.;  and  it  contained  the  following  phrase:  "I  enjoin 
and  require  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary  or  minister  of  any 
sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  duty  whatsoever 
in  the  said  college;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted 
for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college.  ...  I  desire  to  keep  the 
tender  miiKis  of  orphans  .  .  .  free  from  the  excitements  which 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to 
produce."  Girard's  heirs-at-law  contested  the  will  in  1836,  and 
they  were  greatly  helped  by  a  public  prejudice  aroused  by  the 
clause  dted;  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1844. 
Daniel  Webster,  appearing  for  the  heirs,  made  a  famous  plea 
for  the  Christian  religion,  but  Justice  Joseph  Story  handed  dowQ 
an  opinion  adverse  to  the  hdrs  {Vidais  v.  Ginurd*s  Execmlors). 
Webster  was  opposed  in  this  suit  by  John  Sergeant  and  Horace 
Binney.  Girard  specified  that  those  admitted  to  the  college 
must  be  white  male  orphans,  of  legitimate  birth  and  good 
character,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten;  that  no  boy  was 
to  be  permitted  to  stay  after  his  eighteenth  year;  and  that  as 
regards  admissions  preference  was  to  be  shown,  fiiat  to  orphans 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  second  to  orphans  b<Mrn  in  any  other  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  third  to  orphans  bom  in  New  York  City,  and 
fourth  to  orphans  bora  in  New  Orleans.  Work  upon  the  build- 
ings was  begun  in  1833,  and  the  college  was  opened  on  the  ist 
of  January  1848,  a  technical  point  of  law  making  instruction 
conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  the  five  buildings,  of  which 
the  principal  one,  planned  by  Thomas  Ustick  Walter  (1804-1887), 
has  been  called  "  the  most  perfect  Greek  temple  in  existence." 
To  a  sarcophagus  in  this  main  btiilding  the  remains  of  Stephen 
Girard  were- removed  in  X85X.  In  the  40  acres  of  the  college 
grounds  there  were  in  X909  x8  buildings  (valued  at  $3,350,000), 
15x3  pupils,  and  a  total  "population,"  including  students, 
teachers  and  all  employes,  of  X907.  The  value  of  the  Girard 
esUte  in  the  year  X907  was  $3SfOOO,ooo,  of  which  $550^000 
was  devoted  to  other  charities  than  (xirard  College.  The  contrql 
of  the  college  was  under  a  board  chosen  by  the  city  councils 
until  1869,  when  by  act  of  the  legislature  it  was  trai»f erred  to 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Common  Pleas  judges  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Hie  course  of  training  is  partly  industrial^for 
a  long  time  graduates  were  indentured  till  they  came  of 
but  it  is  also  preparatory  to  college  entzanoe* 
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See  H.  A.  Ingraro,  Tks  Lifie  ami  CkordeUr  of  Slepken  Cirard 
(Philadelphia.  1884),  and  George  P.  Rupp,  "Stephen  Ginird— 
Merchant  and  Mariner,'*  in  1840-1808:  Semi-CenUnnial  of  Cirard 
Celkge  (PhiUdelphia.  1898). 

GIBARDIN.  DELPHINB  DB  (1804-1855),   French  author, 

was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  26th  of  January  1804.    Her 

mother,  the  well-known  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  brought  her  up 

in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  literary  society.    She  published  two 

volumes  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  Esfois  potiiqucs  (1824)  and 

Nouveaux  Essais  poiliques  (1825).    A  visit  to  Italy  iii  1827, 

during  which  she  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  literati 

of  Rome  and  even  crowned  in  the  capitol,  was  productive  of 

various  poems,  of  which  the  most  ambitious  was  Napoline  (1833). 

Her  marriage  in  1831  to  £mile  de  Girardin  (see  below)  opened 

up  a  new  literary  career.    The  contemporary  sketches  which 

she  contributed  from  1836  to  1839  to  the  feuilleton  of  La  Presu, 

under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Chiles  de  Launay,  were  collected 

under  the  title  of  Letlres  parisiennes  (1843),  ^^  obtained  a 

brilliant  success,    ConUs  d*unc  vieille  fiUe  d  sts  neoeux  (1832), 

La  Cannede  Monsieur  de  BaUac  (1836)  and  //  nefaut  pasjouer 

avec  la  douleur  (1853)  are  ansong  the  best-known  of  her-  rpo^ances; 

and  her  dramatic  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  include  L*£cole  des 

f'ownalistes  (1840),  Judith  (2843),  CUopdtre  (1847),  Lady  Tarlufe 

{1853),  and  the  one-act  comedies,  Cest  lafaute  du  mart  (X851), 

La  Joiefail  peur  (18^),  Le  Chapeau  d^un  horhger  (1854)  and  Utu 

Femme  qui  diteste  son  mart,  which  did  not  appear  UU  after  the 

author's  death.    In  the  literary  society  of  her  time  Madame 

Girardin  exercised  no  small  personal  ixufluence,  and  among  the 

frequenters  of  her  drawing-room  were  Tb£ophile  Gautier  and 

Balaac,  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Victor  Hugo.    She  died  on  the 

29th  of  June  1855.    Her  collected  works  were  published  in  six 

volumes  (i8do-i86x). 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi,  t.  iil;  G.  de  Molftnes, 
"Les  Fcmmes  pontes,"  in  Revue  jdes  deux  mondes  Outy  1842); 
Tanle  [>elord,  Let  Maiiuies  liUiraires  (i860):  L' Esprit  de  Madame 
Girofdin,  avu  une  pr^ace  par  M.  Lamarline  (1862);  G.  d'Heilly, 
Madame  de  Girardtu,  savieet  us  aueres  (1868)2  laUjcrt  dt  Saint 
Amaod,  Mme  de  Girardin  (187^. 

eiRARDIX,  telLB  DB  (i|b2*x88i),  French  puUldst,  was 
bom,. not  in  Switzerland  in  x8o6  of  unknown  parents,  but  (as 
was  recognised  in  2837)  in  Paris  in  xSoa,  the  son  of  Gcnenl 
Alexandre  de  Girardin  and  of  Madame  Diqmy,  wife  of  a  Parisian 
advocate.  His  first  publication  was  a  novel,  ^mtle,*  dealing 
with  his  birth  and  early  life,  and  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Girardin  in  1827. '.  He  became  inspector  of  fine  arts  tmder  the 
Martignafi  mlnistzy  just  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
was  an  energetic  and  passionate  journalist.  Besides  Iris  work 
on  the  daily  press  be  issued  ndscellaneous  publications  whidi 
attained  an  enormous  circulation.  His  Journal  des  eontiais' 
sauces  utiks  had  120,000  subecrfbcrs,  and^the  initial  edition  of 
hb  Almanack  de  Prance  (1834)  ran  to  a  million  copies.  In  X836 
he  inaugurated  che^  journalism  in  a  popular  Conservative 
organ.  La  Presse,  the  subscription  to  which  was  only  forty 
fruics  a  year.  This  undertaking  invdved  him  in  a  duel  with 
Armand  Carrel,  the  fatal  resoH  off  which  made  him  refuse  satis* 
faction  to  later  opponents.  In  1839  he  was  exchided  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  he  had  been  four  times  elected, 
on  the  plea  of  his  foreign  birth,  but  was  admitted  in  1842.  He 
resigned  early  In  February  1847,  and  on  the  24th  of  Febniary 
X848  sent  a  note  to  Louis  Philippe  demanding  his  resignation  and 
the  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  In  the  Legislative 
Assembly  he  voted  with  the  Mountain.  He  pressed  eagerly  in 
his  paper  for  the  election  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  of  wfaom  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents.  In  1856 
he  sold  la  Pressst  only  to  resume  it  in  1862,  but  its  vogue  was 
over,  and  Glrard^  started  a  new  journal,  La  Liberti,  the  sale 
of  which  was  forbidden  in  the  public  streets.  He  supported 
Cmile  OUivier  and  the  Liberal  Empire,  but  plunged  into  vdiement 
journalism  again  to  advocate  war  agsinst  Prussia.  Of  his 
many  subee<|uent  enterprises  the  most  successful  was  the  purdiase 
of  £e  PsHil  yoMfiM/.  which  served  to  advocate  the  policy  of  Thiers^ 
though  he  himself  did  not  contribute. .  The  crisli  of  the  x6th 
of  May  1877,  when  Jules  Simon  fell  from  power,  made  him 


resume  his  pen  to  attack  MacMahon  and  the  party  of  reaction 
in  La  France  and  in  Le  Pelit  Journal.  £mile  de  Girardin  married 
in  183X  Delphine  Gay  (see  above),  and  after  her  death  in  1855 
Guillemette  Josephine  Brunold,  countess  von  TicfTenbach, 
widow  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Nassau.  He  was  divorced  from 
his  second  wife  in  1872. 


journalisme  (i&i2) ;  Lt  Droit  au  travail  au  Luxembourietdl'Asscmtbiie 
Nationate  (2  vols.,  1848);  Les  Cinquante-deux  (18^9,  &c.).  a  series 
of  articles  on  current  pariiamcntary  questions;  La  Politique  «ni« 
verseUe,  dicrets  de  I'avenir  (Brussels,  1852);  Le  CondamrU  du  6  mars 
(1867),  an  account  of  hb  own  differences  with  the  ffovernment  in 
1867  when  he  was  fined  5000  fr.  for  an  article  in  La  Ldberli:  Le 
Dossier  de  la  guerre  (1877).  a  collection  of  ofRcial  documents;  Ques' 
tions  de  mon  temps,  i8jo  a  1856,  articles  extracted  from  the  daily 
and  weekly  press  (12  vols.,  1858). 

GIRARDON,  FRANCOIS  (1628-1715),  French  sculptor,  was 
bom  at  Troyes  on  the  17th  of  March  1628.  As  a  boy  he  had  for 
master  a  joiner  and  wood-carver  of  his  native  town,  named 
Baudesson,  under  whom  he  is  said  to  have  worked  at  the  ch&teau 
of  Li6bault,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Chancellor  Siguier. 
By  the  chancellor's  influence  Girardon  was  first  removed  to 
Paris  and  placed  in  the  studio  of  Francois  Anguier,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Rome.  In  1652  he  was  back  in  France,  and  seems  at 
once  to  have  addressed  himself  with  something  like  ignoble 
subserviency  to  the  task  of  conciliating  the  court  painter  Charles 
Le  Brun.  Girardon  is  reported  to  have  declared  himself  incap- 
able of  composing  a  group,  whether  with  truth  or  from  motives  of 
policy  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This  much  is  certain,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  work  was  carried  out  from  designs  by 
Le  Brun,  and  shows  the  merits  and  defects  of  Le  Brun's  manner — 
a  great  command  of  ceremonial  pomp  in  presenting  his  subject, 
coupled  with  a  large  treatment  of  forms  which  if  it  were  more 
expressive  might  be  imposing.  The  court  wMch  Girardon  paid 
to  the  **  premier  peintre  du  roi "  was  rewarded.  An  immense 
quantity  of  work  at  Versailles  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  successful  execution  of  four  figures  for  the 
Bains  d'Apollon,  Le  Brun  induced  the  king  to  present  bis  prot6g6 
personally  with  a  purse  of  306  louls,  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  royal  favour.  Jn  'x6so  Girardon  was  made  member  of  the 
Academy,  in  1659  professor,  in  1674  "adjoint  au  recteur,*' 
and  finally  in  1695  chancellor.  Five  years  before  <x6go),  on  the 
death  of  Le  Brun,  he  had  also  been  appointed  "inspecteur 
ginfxal  des  ouvrages  de  sctilpture  " — a  place  of  power  and  profit. 
In  r699  he  completed  the  bronse  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  erected  by  the  town  of  Paris  on  the  Place  Louis  le  Grand. 
This  statue  was  melted  down  during  the  Revolution,  and  is 
known  to  us  only  by  a  small  bronxe  model  (Louvre)  finished 
by  Girardon  hhnself.  His  Tomb  of  Richelieu  (church  of  the 
Sorbonne)  was  saved  from  destruction  by  Alexandre.  Lenoir, 
who  received  a  bayonet  thrust  in  protecting  the  head  of  the 
cardinal  from  mutilation.  It  is  a  capital  example  of  Girardoh*s 
work,  and  the  theatrical  pomp  of  its  style  fs  typical  of  the  funeral 
sculpture  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  LooiaX  V. ;  but  amongst 
other  important  spedmens  yet  remaining  may  also  be  cited  the 
Tomb  of  Louvois  (St  Eustache),  that  of  Bignon,  the  king's 
Itbrarian,  executed  in  x6s6  (St  Nicolas  du  Chardonneret),  and 
decorative  sculptures  in  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  and  Chambre  du 
roi  in  the  Louvre.  Mention  should  not  be  omitted  of  the  group, 
signed  and  dated  1699,  '*  The  Rape  of  Proserpine  "  at  Versailles, 
which  also  conuins  the  "  Bull  of  Apollo.'*  Although  chiefly 
occupied  at  Paris  Girardon  never  forgot  his  native  Troyes,  the 
musetmi  of  which  town  contains  some  of  his  best  works,  induding 
the  marble  busts  of  Lows  XIV.  and  Maria  Theresa.  In  the 
h6tel  de  ville  is  still  shown  a  medallion  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the 
church  of  St  Rtoy  a  bi^onze  crucifix  of  some  in^nrtance— both 
works  by  his  hand.    He  died  in  Paxls  in  1715. 

See  Canard  de  Breban,  Notiea  smlasiesiles enmes  Ss  Ginrdom 
(1850). 

eiRART  Dl  ROmSILLOir,  an  epic  figure  of  the  Carolingian 
cycle  of  romance.  In  the  genealogy  of  romance  he  is  a  son  of 
Doon  de  Maycnce,  and  he  appears  in  different  and  irvcooodlable 
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drciuBStaaoes  in  many  of  tlie  ckans&Hs  it  gtsU.  The  legend  of 
drart  de  Rouasillon  is  conuined  in  a  YUa  Girardi  de  Rtusiilhn 
(cd.  P.  Meyer,  in  Romania^  1878),  dating  from  the  begimung 
of  the  lath  century  and  written  probably  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey 
of  Pothi^s  or  of  Veselai,  both  of  which  were  founded  in  860  by 
Girart;  in  Girarl  it  R<mssilhHt  a  ehansmi  d«  gesie  written  early 
in  the  lath  century  in  a  dialect  midway  between  French  and 
Proven^!,  and  apparently  based  on  an  earlier  Burgundian 
poem;  in  a  14th  century  romance  in  aleiandrines  (ed.  T.  J.  A.  P. 
Mignard,  Paris  and  Dij<»,  1878);  and  in  a  prose  romance  by 
Jehan  Wauquelin  in  1447  (^-  L*  ^  Montille,  Paris,  1880).  The 
historical  Girard,  son  of  Leuthard  and  Grimildis,  was  a 
Burgundian  chief  who  was  count  of  Paris  in  83  7^  and  embraced 
the  cause  <A  Lothair  against  Charles  the  Bald.  He  fought  at 
Fontenay  in  841,  and  doubtless  followed  Lothair  to  Aiz.  In 
85s  he  became  governor  of  Provence  lor  Lothair's  son  Charles, 
king  of  Provence  (d.  863).  His  wife  Bertha  defended  Vienne 
unsuccessfully  against  Charles  the  Bald  In  870,  and  Girard, 
who  had  perhaps  aspired  to  be  the  titular  ruler  of  the  northern 
part  of  Provence,  which  he  had  continued  to  administer  under 
Lothair  II.  until  that  prince's  death  in  869,  retired  with  his  wife 
to  Avignon,  where  he  died  probaUy  in  877,  certainly  before  879. 
The  tndition  of  his  piety,  of  the  heroism  of  ha  wife  Bertha, 
and  of  his  wars  with  Charles  parsed  into  romance;  but  the 
historical  facts  are  so  distorted  that  in  Girart  de  RoussUtau  the 
irowire  makes  him  the  opjponent  of  Charles  Martel,  to  whom 
he  stands  in  the  relation  of  brother-in-law.  He  is  nowhere 
described  in  authentic  htstoric  sources  as  of  RoussiUon.  The 
title  is  derived  from  his  castle  built  on  Mount  Lassois,  near 
Ch&tiUon-sor-Seine.  Southern  traditions  concerning  Count 
Girart,  in  which  he  is  made  the  son  of  Garin  de  Monglane,  art 
embodied  in  Girart  de  Viane  (13th  century)  by  Bertrand  de 
Bar-sur-rAube,  and  in  the  Aspramante  of  Andrea  da  Barberino, 
based  on  the  French  chanson  of  Asprenumt ,  where  he  figures  as. 
Girart  de  Frete  or  de  Fratte.^  Girart  de  Viane  is  the  recital  of 
a  siege  of  Vienne  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  AspramonU  Girart  de 
Frstte  leads  an  army  of  infidels  against  Chariemagne.  Girart  de 
RoussiUan  was  long  held  to  be  of  Provencal  origin,  and  to  be 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  Provencal  epic, 
but  its  Burgundian  oriein  may  be  taken  as  proved. 

See  F.  Michel,  Gerard  de  RossiUon  .  ,  .  ptMU  en  fntncais  ei  en 
proeemfol  d'npris  Us  MSS.  de  Paris  et  de  Londres  (Pans.  1856); 
P.  Meyer.  Girart  de  RoussiUon  (1884),  atrenslation  in  modern  French 
with  a  comprehensive  introduction.  For  Girart  de  Viane  (cd.  P^ 
Tarb^,  Reims,  1850)  see  L.  Gautier,  Bpopies  franfaises,  vol.  iv.; 
F.  A.  WnlfF,  Notiee  snr  ks  sagas  de  Magus  et  de  Geirard  (Lund,  1874). 

QIRAUl^  0I0VAN1II»  Coumt  (1776^1834),  luKan  dramatist, 
of  French  origin,  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  showed  a  precocious 
passion  for  the  theatre.  His  first  play,  VOneOA  non  si  vince, 
was  successfully  produced  in  1798.  He  took  part  in  politics 
IS  an  active'  supporter  of  Plus  VI.,  but  was  mainly  occupied  with 
the  production  of  Ms  i^ays,  and  in  1809  became  director-general 
of  the  Italian  theatres.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1834.  Cbunt 
Giraud's  comedies,  the  best  of  which  are  Gdosie  per  equiooco 
(1S07)  and  VAjoneU*  imbarauo  (1824),  wete  bright  and  amusing 
on  the  stage,  but  of  no  particular  literary  quah'ty. 

Hi»  Goltected  comedies  were  publiBbed  ia  1833  and  his  Teairo 
iemestiea  in  1825. 

OIRDLB  (O.  Eng.  gyrdd,  from  gyrdan,  to  gird;  cf.  Ger.  COrlel, 
Dutch  gorid,  from  gMen  and  g/srden ;  *'  gird  "  and  its  doublet 
"  girth  "  together  with  the  other  Teutonic  cognates  have  been 
referred  by  some  to  the  root  ghor*-iQ  seise,  endose,  seen  in 
Gr.  TcAp,  hand,  Lat.  hortuSy  garden,  and  aiso  EnglLrii  yard, 
garden,  garth,  8k.),  a  band  of  leather  or  other  material  worn 
round  the  waist,  either  to  confine  the  loose  and  flowing  outer 
robes  so  as  to  allow  freedom  of  movement,  or  to  fasten  alid 
support  the  garments  of  the  wearer.  Among  the  Romans  it 
was  used  to  confine  the  tunica,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  dress 
of  the  soldier;  when  a  man  quitted  military  service  he  was  said, 

*  It  is  of  iRtcrest  to  note  that  Freta  was  the  old  name  for  the 
towB  of  Saint  Remy*  and  that  it  is  close  to  the  site  of  she  ancient 
town  of  Glamim,  the  name  of  which  is  possibly  preserved  in  Garia 
de  Monglane,  the  ancestor  of  the  heroes  of  the  cycle  of  Guillaume 
d'Orange. 


dngulum  deponere,  to  (ay  aside  die  girdle.  Money  being  Carried 
in  the  girdle,  tonani  perdere  signified  to  lose  one's  pursfe,  and, 
among  the  Greeks,  to  cut  the  girdle  was  to  rob  a  nuin  of  his 
money. 

Girdles  and  girdle-buckles  are  not  often  found  in  Galio-Ronaaa 
graves,  but  in  the  graves  of  Franks  and  Burgundians  they  are 
constantly  present,  dften  oinamented  with  bosses  of  silver  or 
bronze,  diased  or  inlaid.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  qieaks  of  the 
Franks  as  belted  round  the  waist,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
6th  century  says  that  a  dagger  war  carried  in  the  Prankish 
girdle. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  dress  the  girdle  makes  an  unimportant 
figure,  and  the  Norman  knights,  as  a  rule,  woro  their  belts  under 
their  hauberks.  After  the  Conquest,  however,  the  artificera 
gave  more  attention  to  a  piece  whose  buckle  and  tongue  invited 
the  work  of  the  goldsmith.  Girdles  of  varying  ridum  are  seen 
on  most  of  the  western  medieval  effigies.  That  of  Queen  Beren- 
garia  lets  the  long  pendant  hang  below  the  knee,  following  a 
fashion  which  frequently  rei^ipears. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  knight's  snrooat 
is  girdled  with  a  narrow  cord  at  the  waist,  while  the  great  belt, 
which  had  become  the  pride  of  the  well-equipped  cavalier, 
loops  across  the  hips  carrying  the  heavy  sword  aslant  over  the 
thighs  or  somewhat  t«  the  left  of  the  wearer. 

But  it  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  following  century  that  the 
knightly  bek  takes  its  most  splendid  form.  Under  the  year 
1356  the  continuator  of  the  chronicle  of  Nangis  notes  that  the 
increase  of  jewelled  belts  had  mightily  enhanced  the  price  of 
pearls  The  bdt  b  then  worn,  as  a  rule,  girdling  the  hips  at 
some  distance  bekm  the  waist,  bdng  probably  supported  by 
books  as  is  the  belt  of  a  modern  infantry  soldier.  The  end  of  the 
bdt,  after  bdng  drawn  through  the  buckle,  is  knotted  or  caught 
up  after  the  fashion  of  the  tang  of  the  Garter.  The  waist  girdle 
either  disappears  from  sight  or  as  a  narrow  and  ornamented 
strap  is  worn  diagonally  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  bdt.  A 
mass  of  beautiful  ornament  covers  the  whole  bdt,  commonly 
seen  as  an  unbroken,  line  of  bosses  enriched  with  curiously 
worked  rouadds  or  loaenges  which,  when  the  loose  strap^nd 
is  abandoned,  meet  in  a  splendid  morse  or  clasp  on  whidi  the 
enameller  and  jeweller  had  wrought  their  best.  About  1430 
this  fashion  tends  to  disappear,  the  loose  Ubards  worn  over 
armour  in  the  jousting-yard  hindering  its  display.  The  belt 
-  never  regams  itaimportance  as  an  ornament,  and,  at  the  beghming 
of  the  x6th  century,  sword  and  dagger  are  sometimes  seen  hanging 
at- the  knighl's  sides  without  visible  support. 

In  dvil  dicss  the  magnificent  bdt  of  the.  14th  century  is 
worn  by  men  of  rank  over  the  hips  of  the  tight  short-skirted 
coat,  and  in  that  century  and  in  the  15th  and  x6th  there  are 
sumptuary  laws  to  check  the  extravagance  of  rich  girdles  worn 
by  men  and  women  whose  htunble  station  made  them  unseemly. 
Even  priests  must  be  rebuked  for  their  silver  girdles  with  basdards 
hanging  from  them.  Purses,  dagger^  kesrs,  penners  and  inkhoms, 
beads  and  even  books,  dangled  from  girdles  in  the  xsth  and 
early  i6th  centuries.  Afterwards  the  girdle  goes  on  as  a  mere 
strap  for  holding  up  the  clothing  or  as  a  sword-belt.  At  the 
Restoration  men  contrasted  the  fashion  of  the  court,  a  light 
rapier  hung  from  a  broad  shoulder-belt,  with  the  fashion  of  the 
countryside,  where  a  heavy  weapon  was  supported  by  a  narrow 
waistbelt.  Soon  afterwards  both  fashions  diasppeared.  Sword- 
hangers  were  concealed  by  the  skirt,  and  the  bdt,  save  in  certain 
military  and  sporting  costumes,  has  no  more  been  in  sight  in 
England.  Even  as  a  support  for  breeches  or  trousers,  the  use 
of  braces  has  gradually  supplanted  the  ^rdle  during  the  past 
century. 

In  most  of  those  parts  of  the  Continent — Brittany,  for  example 
•^wherc  the  peasantry  maintains  old  fashions  in  clothing,  the 
belt  or  girdle  is  still  an  important  part  of  the  dothing.  Italian 
noncommissioned  officers  find  that  the  Sicib'an  recnut's  main 
objection  to  the  first  bath  of  his  life-time  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
must  lay  down  the  cherished  belt  which  carries  his  few  valuables. 
With  the  Circassian  the  bdt  still  buckles  on  an  arsenal  of  pistols 
andknivts« 
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girdle.  BlnkrupU  it  one  time  puI  il  oH  Id  open  court;  Fmich 
bir  nfmed  anulatia  the  li^l  to  nnt  it;  Stint  GBlblu: 
cuts  out  devils  by  buddinf  hit  girdle  round  a  posseued  hub; 
■n  cul  il  "  k  belted  eiri  "  lilice  the  dtyi  iibes  tbc  pultiog  on 
of  A  girdle  via  part  of  the  ceieniony  of  hii  oetlion;  uid  faity 
ifirm  of  t*»lf  tlie  naliona  d^  witfa  giidka  which  give  inviaibility 
tothenuet.  (O.  Ba.) 

GIROA.  or  GncEH,  a  town  of  Upper  ^ypt  on  the  W.  buk 
of  Ute  Nile,  ]I3  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cairo  by  rail  and  about  lo  m.  NJI^ 
of  liie  ruini  of  Ahyiloa.  Fop.  (190;)  iij,Saj,  at  whom  about 
One-third  are  Copts.  Hie  town  pieunta  a  picturcaque  appearance 
fKun  the  Nile,  which  at  tiiis  poinl  ma^ea  a  ihaip  bend.  A 
ruined  moaque  with  a  tall  minaret  atanda  by  Ibe  river.biink. 
Many  of  the  housa  are  of  brkk  decanted  with  ^aied  tilei. 
The  town  ia  Doled  lor  ibt  acellence  of  its  polleiy.  Giiga  b 
the  Mat  ol  a  Ct^Iic  bishop.     It  also  potsetsea  a  Roman  Calbolic 


lately  as  the  middle  of  lb 


the  ti 


iSih<c 


n  Ibe  a 


M,  ;.(.),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
its  same,  and  an  epiicopai 
E.  of  Paleimo  direct  and  &4I 


OIHQEin'I  (anc.  Apitcnb 
of  the  province  which  bean 

r>il.  Population  (1901)  ij^oi*.  '11k  town  u  tnuit  cm  me 
wfslem  aumimt  of  the  ridge  which  farmed  the  DOrtlietD  portion 
of  the  andnit  tile;  the  main  itreet  runs  Irom  K  to  W.  on 
tbc  level,  but  the  aide  slreela  are  sleep  and  nanow.  Tbc  catbcdnl 
occupiei  the  highest  point  in  the  (own;  it  was  not  founded  till 
the  ijth  century,  taking  the  place  e[  the  lo-cillnl  temple  ol 
Concord.  The  campanile  still  preaetves  poTtbns  ol  iU  original 
architecture,  but  the  interior  has  been  modemiMd.  In  the 
diapler-house  a  famous  sarcophagui,  with  scenes  iUujlialing 
tbe  myth  of  Elippolytus,  is  preserved.     There  arc  other  seal  lered 


IE  ao-called  oratoi 
church  of  S.  Nicolo.     A  mull  mu 


Philirii,  is  the  Norn 
tn  the  town  contain 
The  port  ol  Girgenii,  „ 
Empcdocle  (population  in  looi,  11,519),  as  tbe  principal  ptaci 
of  shipment  for  aulphvr,  the  mining  district  beginning  i 
ately  north  of  Girgenii  '^ 

QIRllHK.  a  village  and  fort  of  Afghanii 


(T.  As.) 
II  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  lfa~c  Helmund  )8  m."w.  of  Kandahar  on  the 
road  to  Heraii  jS«i  ti.  »bove  the  «e».  The  fort,  ithich  is 
garrisoned  fnim  Kandahar  and  is  the  rcsidencF  ol  tbc  governor 
of  the  district  (Pushl-i-Rud],  has  little  mililary  value.  II 
commands  the  lords  of  the  Helmund  and  the  it»d  to  SeiiUn, 

rich  agricullutnl  district.  Girishk  was  occupied  by  Ihc  British 
during  (he  Brst  Afghan  War;  and  a  small  garrison  of  lepoya, 
under  a  native  officer,  audcessfuUy  withtiood  a  litge  of  nine 
months  by»novtr»helBiing  Afghan  force.  The  Dashi-iBakwa 
■t  relcbes  beyond  Giri^k  lowaids  Fanfa,  a  level  plain  of  consider- 
able width,  iriiich  Indiiion  asaigns  as  the  field  of  Ibe  £d*1 
earnest  for  supremacy  between  Russia  and  £iiglat>cL 

OIRHAR,  a  ucnd  biU  in  Western  India,  in  the  peninsula 
of  KalhUwar,  10  m.  E.  of  Junapth  town.  It  consilli  of 
five  peaks,  rising  about  jsoe  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  which  are 
numerous  old  Jain  teni[dcs.  much  frequented  by  pilgrims. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  ii  ■  rock,  with  an  inscription  of  Aaoka 

and  455  X.D  )  of  great  historiol  importance. 
aiBODBT  DB  ROOUT,  AHHB  LOOK  (1767-1814).  French 

on  the  5lh  of  Januaiy  17^;.  HekMt  hit  parenU  in  early  youtb, 
and  the  art  of  hit  fortune  and  educilion  Idl  to  the  lot  of  his 
gu«rdl«n,M.Trioson,"mMecindem(sdames,"bywham  he  was 
in  later  life  adopted.  Alter  aorae  prdiminuy  ttndlei  under  1 
painter  nuned  Luquin,  Giiodet  (ntered  tbe  Khool  of  David, 


and  al  the  age  (d  twenty-two  he  saeceidiifly  Coopcud  for  tfcc 
Prii  de  Rome.  At  Rome  he  eucuted.hii "  Uippocnttc  refusant 
lespr£sentsd'Artaxen^"and"  Endymion dormant  "  (Louvre), 
a  work  which  was  hailed  with  acclamation  at  tbe  Salon  of  i7«i. 
The  peculiarities  which  mark  Cirodei't  position  as  tbe  her^ 

The  ISim-aet  lonns,  tbe  grey  cold  colour,  ibe  hardneat  of  ihe 
ciecutioB  an  fmptt  b>  one  trained  m  ibe  school  of  David,  but 
these  chatacteriatica  harmtHiise  ill  with  Ihe  literary,  lentimental 
and  picturesque  auggeationt  which  the  painter  hat  sought  to 
render.  The  same  incongruity  nurksGircdeI'>"Dtaag"  and  hit 
"  Qutlre  Saiaona,"  executed  for  the  king  of  Spain  (repealed  lor 
Compile), and  thaws  itself  to  a  ludicrous eiteot  in  his  "  Fingal " 
(St  Petersburg,  Leudilentierga>llmlon),euculedfo(  Napoleon 
I.  in  iSoi.  This  work  unites  Ibe  defecU  of  Ihe  clastic  and 
romutic  schoots,  for  Girodel'i  imagiiuilion  ardently  and  ei- 
duaivdy  pursued  the  ideas  eidted  by  varied  reading  both  of 
classic  and  ol  modem  lilentuie,  and  the  impreationt  which  be 
received  rrom  the  eitenwi  world  ttforded  him  liitle  ttimului  or 
duck;  he  consequently  rctamed  the  mannerisms  of  hit  master's 
ptactice  whilst  rejecting  all  restnint  on  choice  of  tubjed.  llie 
ctedil  lost  by"Fingal"Girodet  regained  in  igo6,wheiiheeihihi(ed 
"  Seine  de  Dfluge  "  (Louvre),  to  which  (in  competition  with  tbe 
"SaUiHS"of  David)  wat  awarded  the  decennial  piiie.  Thitsuccess 
wtsfoUowedupiniSogby  the  production  ollbc"  Rcddilion  de 

p(^ularity,  by  a  happy  choice  of  subject, 
dam  from  the  theatricality  of  Girodet's 

hit  "  Rfvolte  de  Caire  "  (1810).  His  powers  now  b^in  lo  fail, 
and  his  hahil  of  working  al  nighl  and  other  eiceues  told  upon 
hit  contlitution;  in  Ibe  Salon  of  iSii  he  exhibited  only  a 
"  TCte  de  Vicrge  ":  in  iBir)  "  Pygmalion  et  Galttte  "  showed  I  slill 
further  declbie  of  strength;  and  in  1S14— Ihe  year  in  which  he 
produced  hit  portraits  of  Calhelineau  and  Bonchamps — Girodct 
died  on  Ihe  9th  of  December. 


d*M."53Su«.  in  S 

rpartmeni  of  louth-westeia  France, 
lormeo  tram  tour  divisioDS  of  the  old  province  of  Guyennc,  via. 
Borddais,  Datadais,  and  parts  of  Pfrigord  ai>d  Agenais.  Aif4, 
4140  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906}  Sii^is.  It  i>  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  ol  Charenle.Infirieure,  E.  by  those  of  Dordogne 
and  Lot-et-Gtmnne,  S.  by  thai  of  L«ndc<,  and  W.  by  the  Bay 
ol  Biscay.  It  lakes  its  name  from  the  rivet  or  esluaiy  of  Ihe 
Cirande  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Caranoe  and  Dordogne. 
The  department  divides  ilaclf  natuiBlly  into  t  western  and  an 
easlcm  portion.  Tbe  former,  which  it  termed  the  Lan^ti  (q.c), 
occupies  more  than  s  third  of  the  department,  and  consjsla 
chieRy  of  monss  or  sandy  plain,  thickly  planted  with  pines  and 

planted  with  pines,  which,  by  binding  the  sand  together  wilb 
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s,  preven 


it  from  drift  ini 


nlandai 


On  tbe  east  the  dunes  are  fringed  for  some 
diitance  by  two  eilensive  lakes,  Caicans  and  Lacanlu,  CDmmuni- 
oilng  with  each  niher  and  with  the  Bay  of  Arcacbon,  near  Ihe 
southern  extremity  ol  Ihe  department.  The  Bay  of  ArcichoD 
conlaini  numerous  ishinds,  and  on  ihe  land  tide  farms  a  vast 
shallow  bgoon,  s  contidenble  [portion  of  which,  however,  has 
been  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land.  The  eatteni 
pDrtion  ol  the  department  coniiiti  chiefly  of  a  succession  ol  hill 
ami  dale,  and,  especially  in  Ihi:  valley  of  Ihe  Gironde,  b  very 
fertile.  Tbe  csiimiy  of  the  Gironde  is  about  45  m.  in  length, 
and  variciin  breadth  from  1  to6  m.  Ii  presents  1  succeitioa  of 
itbnds  and  mud  bankt  which  divide  il  inio  two  channeh  and 
render   navigaiian  Mmewhal    difficult.     II  is,  however.  wcD 
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bttoyed  and  lighted,  and  has  a  mean  depth  of  3x  ft.  There  are 
extensive  nurahes  on  the  right  bank  to  the  north  of  Blaye,  and 
the  shores  on  the  left  are  characterised,  especially  towaida  the 
mouth,  by  low-lying  polders  protected  by  dikes  and  composed 
of  fertile  salt  marshes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  siixiSs  the 
famous  tower  of  Cordouan,  one  of  the  finest  lighthouses  of  the 
French  coast.  It  was  built  between  the  years  1585  and  c6ix 
by  the  architect  and  engineer  Louis  de  Foix,  ahd  added  to 
towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  The  principal  afl9uent  of 
the  Dordogne  in  this  department  is  the  Isle.  The  feeders  of  the 
Garonne  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dropt,  all  small.  West 
of  the  Garonne  the  only  tiver  of  importance  is  the  Lcyre,  which 
flows  into  the  Bay  of  Arcachon.  The  climate  is  humid  and 
mild  and  very  hot  in  summer.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats  and 
tobacco  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  corn  produced, 
however,  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  industry 
carried  on  (see  Wikc),  the  vineyards  occupying  about  one-seventh 
of  the  surface  of  the  department.  The  wine-growing  districts 
are  }he  MMoc,  Graves,  C6tes,  Palus,  Entre-deux-Mers  and 
Sauternes.  The  M6doc  is  a  region  of  50  m.  in  length  by  about 
6  m.  in  breadth,  bordering  the  left  banks  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Gironde  between  Bordeaux  and  the  sea.  The  Graves  country 
forms  a  aone  30  m.  in  extent,  stretching  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  to  Baisac. 
The  Sauternes  country  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Graves.  The 
C6tes  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne  and  Gironde, 
between  it  and  the  Garonne,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne. 
The  produce -of  the  Pahis,  the  alluvial  land  of  the  valleys,  and  of 
the  Entr&>deux-Mcrs,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne, 
is  inferior.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated, 
the  peaches  and  pears  being  especially  fine.  Cattle  are  exten- 
arvely  raised,  the  Bazadais  breed  of  oxen  and  the  Bordelais  breed 
of  mikfa-cows  being  well  known.  Oyster-breeding  is  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  Bay  of  Arcachon.  La^  supplies  of  resin, 
pitch  and  turpentine  are  obtained  from  the  pine  woods,  which 
also  supply  vine-props,  and  there  are  well-known  quarries  of 
limestone.  The  manufactures  are  various,  and,  with  the  general 
trade,  are  chiefly  carried  on  at  Bordeaux  (^.v.),  the  chief  town 
and  third  port  in  France.  Pauillac,  BUye,  Liboume  and  Arcachon 
are  minor  ports.  Gironde  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
Bordeaux,  Blaye,  Lesparrc,  Liboume,  Baaas  and  La  R&de, 
with  49  cantons  and  554  communes.  The  department  it  served 
by  five  lailwajTs,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  the  Orleans  and 
Southern  companies.  It  forms  part  of  the  circumscription  of 
the  archbishoprici  the  appeal-court  and  the  acadimie  (educational 
division)  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  region  of  the  XVIU.  army 
corps,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  that  dty.  Besides 
Bordeaux,  Liboume,  La  Rtele,  3azas,  Blaye,  Arcachon,  St 
Emilion  and  St  Macaire  are  the  most  noteworthy  towns  and 
receive  separate  treatment.  Among  the  other  places  of  interest 
the  chief  are  Cadillac,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  where 
there  is  a  castle  of  the  i6th  century,  surrounded  by  fortifications 
of  the  Z4th  century;  Labrede,  with  a  feudal  chMeau  in  which 
Montesquieu  was  bom  and  lived;  Villandiaut,  where  there  is  a 
mined  castle  of  the  xjth  ccnttuy;  Uzeste,  which  has  a  church 
b^un  in  13x0  by  Pope  Clement  V.;  Maasdres  with  an  imposing 
castk  of  the  X4th  century;  La  Sauve,  which  has  a  church 
<ixth  and  xath  centuries)' and  other  remains  of  a  Benedictine 
abbey;  and  Ste  Foy-Ia-Grande,  a  bastide  created  in  1355  and 
afterwards  a  centre  of  Protestantism,  which  is  still  strong  there. 
La  Teste  (pop.  in  1906, 5699)  was  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
ol  the  famous  lords  of  Buch. 

GIRONDISTS  (Fr.  Cirondins),  the  name  given  to  a  political 
party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  National  Convention 
daring  the  French  Revolution  (i79i'i793).  The  Girondists 
were,  indeed,  rather  a  group  of  individuals  holding  certain 
opinions  and  principles  in  common  than  an  organised  political 
party,  and  the  name  was  at  first  somewhat  loosely  applied  to 
them  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  most  brilliant  exponents  of  their 
point  of  view  were  deputies  from  the  Gironde.  These  deputies 
vc/e  twelve  in  number,  six  of  wbom--the  lawyers  Vergniaud, 


Guadet,  Gensonne,  Grangeneuve  and  Jay,  and  the  tradesman 
Jean  Francois  Duoos— sat  both  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  National  O>nvention.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  these 
represented  a  compact  body  of  opinion  which,  though  not  as  yet 
definitely  republican,  was  considerably  more  advanced  than  the 
moderate  royalism  of  the  majority  of  the  Parisian  deputies. 
Associated  with  these  views  was  a  group  of  deputies  from  other 
parts  of  France,  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  Condorcet, 
Fauchet,  Lasource,  Isnard,  Kersaint,  Henri  Lariviire,  and, 
above  all,  Jacques  Pierre  Brissot,  Roland  and  Pftion,  elected 
mayor  of  Paris  in  succession  to  Bailly  on  the  x6th  of  November 
1 791-  On  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Girondists  Madame  Roland, 
whose  salon  became  their  gathering-place,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  (see  Roland);  but  such  party  cohesion  as  they 
possessed  they  owed  to  the  energy  of  Brissot  (q.v.),  who  came 
to  be  regarded  as  their  mouthpiece  in  the  Assembly  and  the 
Jacobin  Club.  Hence  the  name  Brissolins,  coined  by  Camille 
Desmoulins,  which  was  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of 
Cirondins,  sometimes  ck>sely  coupled  with  it.  As  strictly  party 
designations  these  first  came  into  use  after  the  assembling  of  the 
National  Convention  (September  20th,  X792),  to  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deputies  from  the  Gironde  who  had  sat  m  the 
Legislative  Assembly  were  returned.  Both  were  used  as  terms 
of  opprobrium  by  the  orators  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  who  freely 
denounced  "  the  Royalists,  the  Federalists,  the  Brissotins,  the 
Girondins  and  all  the  enemies  of  the'democracy  "  (F.  Aulard, 
Soe.  des  Joeabim,  vf.  531). 

In  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  Girondists' represented  the 
principle  of  democratic  revolution  within  and  of  patriotic 
defiance  to  the  European  powers  without.  They  were  all- 
powerful  in  the  Jacobin  Club  (see  Jacobin^),  where  Brissot's 
inflnence  had  not  yet  been  ousted  by  Robespierre,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  this  advantage  to  stir  up  popidar  passion 
and  intimidate  those  who  sought  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  They  compelled  the  king  in  x  79a  to  choose  a  ministry 
composed  of  their  partisans— among  them  Roland,  Dumouriez, 
Clavi^  and  Servan;  and  it  was  they  who  forced  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria.  In  all  this  there  was  no  apparent 
line  of  cleavage  between  "La  (Hronde"  and  the  Mountain. 
Montagttords  and  (jirondists  alike  were  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  monarchy*,  both  were  democrats  as  well  as  republicans; 
both  were  prepared  to  appeal  to  force  in  order  to  realise  their 
ideals;  in  H>itt  of  the  accusation  of  "  federalism  "  fredy  brought 
against  them,  the  Girondists  desired  as  little  as  the  Montagnards 
to  break*  up  the  uiuty  of  France.  Yet  from  the  first  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  stood  in  avowed  opposition,  in  the  Jacobin 
Club  as  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment. The  Girondists  were  Idealists,  dk>ctrinaires  and  theorists 
rather  than  men  of  action;  they  encouraged,  it  is  tme,  the 
"armed  petitions"  which  resulted,  to  their  dismay,  in  the 
itruute  of  the  20th  of  June;  but  Roland,  turning  the  ministry  of 
the  interior  into  a  publishing  office  for  tracts  on  the  civic  virtues, 
while  in  the  provhices  riotou*  mobs  were  burning  the  chiteaux 
unchecked,  is  more  tjrpical  of  their  spirit.  With  the  feiodous 
fanaticism  or  the  ruthless  opportunism  of  the  future  organizers 
of  the  Terror  they  had  nothing  in  common.  As  the  Revolution 
developed  they  trembled  at  the  anarchic  forces  they  had  helped 
to  unchain,  and  tried  in  vain  to  curb  them.  The  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  on  the  xoth  of  August  and  the  massacres  of 
September  were  not  their  work,  though,  they  claimed  credit 
for  the  results  achieved. 

Tne  crisis  of  their  fate  was  not  slow  in  coming.  It  was  they 
who  proposed  the  suspension  of  the  king  and  the  summoning 
of  the  National  Convention;  but  they  had  only  consented  to 
overthrow  the  kingship  when  they  found  that  Louis  XVL  was 
impervious  to  their  counsels,  and,  the  republic  once  established, 
they  were  axudous  to  arrest  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
they  had  helped  to  set  in  motion.  As  Daunou  shrewdly  observes 
in  his  Mimoires,  they  were  too  cultivated  and  too  polished  to 
retain  their  popularity  long  in  times  of  disturbance,  and  were 
therefore  the  more  inclined  to  work  for  the  establishment 
of  order,  which  •  would  mean  the  guarantee  of  their  own 
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powcr.^  Thus  the  Girondists,  who  had  been  the  Radicals  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  became  the  Conservatives  of  the  Convene 
tion.  But  they  were  soon  to  have  practical  experience  of  the  fate 
that  overtakes  those  who  attempt  to  arrest  in  mid-career  a  revolu- 
tion they  themselves  have  set  in  motion.  The  ignorant  populace, 
for  whom  the  promised  social  millennium  had  by  no  means 
dawned,  saw  in  an  attitude  seemingly  so  inconsistent  obvious 
proof  of  corrupt  motives,  and  there  were  plenty  of  prophets 
of  misrule  to  encourage  the  delusion — orators  of  the  clubs  and 
the  street  corners,  for  whom  the  restoration  of  order  would  have 
meant  well-deserved  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  SepUmbriseurs — 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat  and  their  lesser  satellites— realized 
that  not  only  their  influence  but  their  safety  depended  on  keeping 
the  Revolution  alive.  Robespierre,  who  hated  the  Girondists, 
whose  lustre  had  so  long  obscured  his  own,  had  proposed  to 
include  them  in  the  proscription  lists  of  September;  the  Mountain 
to  a  man  desired  their  overthrow. 

The  crisis  came  in  March  1793.  The  Girondists,  who  had 
a  majority  in  the  Convention,  controlled  the  executive  council 
and  filled  the  ministry,  believed  themselves  invincible.  Their 
orators  had  no  serious  rivals  in  the  hostile  camp;  their  system 
was  established  in  the  purest  reason.  But  the  Montagnards 
made  up  by  their  fanatical,  or  desperate,  energy  and  boldness 
for  what  they  lacked  in  talent  or  in  numbers.  They  had  behind 
them  the  revolutionary  Commune,  the  Sections  and  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris,  and  they  had  gained  control  of  the  Jacobin  club, 
where  Brissot,  absorbed  in  departmental  work,  had  been  super- 
seded by  Robespierre.  And  as  the  motive  power  of  this  formid- 
able mechanism  of  force  they  could  rely  on  the  native  suspicious- 
ness of  the  Parisian  populace,  exaggerated  now  into  madness  by 
famine  and  the  menace  of  foreign  invasion.  The  Girondists 
l^yed  into  their  hands.  At  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  the  bulk 
of  them  had  voted  for  the  "  appeal  to  the  people,"  and  so  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  "  royalism  ";  they  denounced 
the  domination  of  Paris  and  summoned  provincial  levies  to  their 
aid,  and  so  fell  under  suspicion  of  "  federalism,"  though  they 
rejected  Bozot's  proposal  to  transfer  the  Convention  to  Versailles. 
They  strengthened  the  revduttonary  Commune  by  decreeing 
its  abolition,  and  then  withdrawing  the  decree  at  the  first  sign 
of  pc^ular  oi^position^  they  increased  the  prestige  of  Marat  by 
prosecuting  him  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal*  whew  his 
acquittal  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  the  suspicious  temper 
of  the  times  this  vacillating  policy  was  doubly  fatal  Marat 
never  ceased  his  denunciations  of  the  "Jacium  des  Momma 
d*£iat"  by  which  France  was  being  betrayed  to  her  ruin,  and 
his  parrot  cry  of  **  Nous  sommes  trakul"  was  re-echoed  from 
group  to  group  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  Girondists,  for 
all  their  fine  phrases,  were  sold  to  the  enemy,  as  Lafayette, 
Dumouriez  and  a  hundred  others— once  popular  favouritei — 
had  been  sold. 

T%e  hostility  of  Paris  to  the  Girondists  received  a  fateful 
advertisement  by  the  dection,  on  the  15th  of  February  1793, 
of  the  ex-Girondist  Jean  Nicolas  Pache  (i  746-1823)  to  the 
mayoralty.'  Pache  had  twice  been  minister  of  war  in  the 
Girondist  government;  but  his  incompetence  had  laid  him  open 
to  strong  criticism,  and  on  the  4th  of  February  be  had  been 
superseded  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention.  This  was  enough  to 
secure  him  the  suffrages  of  the  Paris  electors  ten  days  later, 
and  the  Mountain  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  an  ally 
whose  one  idea  was  to  use  his  new  power  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  former  colleagues.  Pache,  with  Chaumette,  procureur  of 
the  Commune,  and  Hubert,  deputy  procureur,  controUed  the 
armed  organization  of  the  Paris  Sections,  and  prepared  to 
turn  this  against  the  Convention.  The  abortive  inteuk  of  the 
loth  of  March  warned  the  Girondists  of  their  danger,  but  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  appointed  on  the  i8th  of  May,  the  arrest 
of  Marat  and  Hubert,  and  other  precautionary  measures,. were 
defeated  by  the  popular  risings  of  the  a7th  and  31st  of  May, 
and,  finally,  on  the  and  of  June,  Hanriot  with  the  National 

*  Daunou,  "  MiSmotres  pour  aervir  &  I'hist.  de  la  Convention 
NatioioJe,"  p.  409,  vol.  xii.  of  M.  Fr.  Barri^,  BiH.  da  mim.  rel  d 
rkisi.  d€  ia  Fmma,  &c.  (Paris.  1863). 


Guards  purged  the  Convention  of  the  Girondists.  Isaaid*i 
threat,  uttered  on  the  35th  of  May,  to  march  France  upon  Paris 
had  been  met  by  Paris  marching  upon  the  Convention. 

The  list  drawn  up  by  Hanriot,  and  endorsed  by  a  decree 
of  the  intimidated  Convention,  included  twenty-two  Girondist 
deputies  and  ten  members  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  who 
were  ordered  to  be  detained  at  their  lodgings  **  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  people."    Some  submitted,  among  them  Gensonn^, 
Guadet,   Vergniaud,   Pollen,   Birotteau   and   Boyer-Fonfrdde. 
Others,  including  Brissot,  Lou  vet,  Buzot,  Lasource,  Grangencuve, 
Larividre  and  Bergoing,  escaped  from  Paris  and,  joined  later 
by  Guadet,  Potion  and  Birotteau,  set  to  work  to  organize  a 
movement  of  the  provinces  against  the  capital.    This  attempt 
to  stir  up  civil  war  determined  the  wavering  and  frightened 
Convention.    On  the  13th  of  June  it  voted  that  the  city  of 
Paris  had  deserved  well  of  the  country,  and  ordered  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  detained  deputies,  the  filling  up  of  their  places  in 
the  Assembly  by  their  suppliants,  and  the  initiation  of  vigorous 
measures  against  the  movement  in  the  provinces.    The  excuse 
for  the  Terror  that  followed  was  the  imminent  peril  of  France, 
menaced  on  the  east  by  the  advance  of  the  armies  of  the  Coalition, 
on  the  west  by  the  Royalist  insurrection  of  La  Vendue,  and  the 
need  for  preventing  at  all  costs  the  outbreak  of  another  civil 
war.    The  assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday  (9. v.) 
only  served  to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  the  Girondists 
and  to  seal  their  fate.    On  the  28th  of  July  a  decree  of  the 
Convention  proscribed,  as  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country, 
twenty-one  deputies,  the  final  list  of  those  sent  for  trial  comprising 
the  names  of  Antiboul,  Boilleau  the  younger,  Boyer-Fonfrede, 
Brissot,  Carra,  Duchaistel,  the  younger  Ducos,  Dufriche  de 
Valaz^,  Duprat,  Fauchct,  Gardien,  Gensonn6,  Lacaxe,  Lasource, 
Lauze-Deperret,  Lehardi,  Lesterpt-Beauvais,  the  elder  Minvielle, 
SiUery,  Vergniaud  and  Viger,  of  whom  five  were  deputies  from 
the  Gironde.    The  names  of  thirty-nine  others  were  included  in 
the  final  acU  d'accusatioHf  accepted  by  the  Convention  on  the 
a4th  of  October,  which  stated  the  crimes  for  which  they  were 
(o  be  tried  as  their  perfidious  ambition,  their  hatred  of  Paris, 
their  "  federalism  "  and,  above  all,  their  responsibility  for  the 
attempt  of  their  escaped  colleagues  to  provcriie  civil  war. 

The  trial  of  the  twenty-one,  which  began  before  the  Revplu* 

tionary  Tribunal  on  the  a4th  of  October,  was  a  mere  farce,  the 

verdia  a  foregone  conclusion.    On  thie  31st  they  were  borne 

to  the  guillotine  in  five  tumbrils,  the  corpse  of  Dufriche  de 

Valaz6—who   had  killed  himself— being  carried   with  them. 

Jhey  met  death  with  great  courage,  singing  the  refrain  "  PluiU 

fa  mart  pie  I'esclttvage/  "   Of  those  who  escaped  to  the  provinces 

the  greater  number,  after  wandering  about  singly  or  in  groups, 

were  either  captured  and  executed  or  committed  suicide,  among 

them  Barbaroux,  Buzot,   Condorcet,   Grangeneuve,   Guadet, 

Kersaint,   Potion,   Rabaut  de  Saint-£tienne  and   Rebecqui. 

Rohuid  had  killed  himself  at  Rouen  on  the  xsth  of  November, 

a  week  after  the  execution  of  his  wife.    Among  the  very  few 

who  finally  escaped  was  Jean  Baptiste  Louvet,  whose  Mimoires 

give  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives.    In* 

cidentally  they  prove,  too,  that  the  sentiment  of  France  was 

for  the  time  against  the  Girondists,  who  were  proscribed  even 

in  their  chief  centre,  the  city  of  Bordeaux.    The  survivoiB  of 

the  party  made  an  effort  to  re-enter  the  Convention  after  the 

fall  of  Robespierre,  but  it  was  not  untS  the  5th  of  March  1795 

that  they  were  formally  reinstated.    On  the  3rd  of  October 

of  the  same  year  (11  Vendimiaire,  year  III.)  a  solemn  Uie  in 

honour  of  the  Girondist  "  martyrs  of  liberty  "  was  celebrated 

in  the  Convention.    See  also  the  article  Fsench  Revolutiom 

and  separate  biographies. 

Of  the  special  works  on  the  Cirondbts  Lamartinc's  Bistoire  da 
Cirondins  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1847,  new  ed.  1902,  in  6  vols.)  i*  rhetoric 
rather  than  history  and  is  untrustworthy;  the  Hisloire  des  Cirondins, 
by  A.  Gramier  de  Cassagnac  (Paris,  1800)  led  to  the  publicaton  of  a 
ProUstatUm  by  J.  Guadet,  a  nephew  of  the  Girondist  orator,  which 
was  followed  by  his  Lu  Cirondins^  lew  vie  prioie,  lew  vie  tuhlipu, 
lew  proscription  el  lew  mort  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1861,  new  eo.  1890); 
with  which  cf.  Alary,  Les  Cirondins  par  Cuadet  (Bordeaux,  1863); 
also  Charles  Vatcl,  CkarlotU  de  Corday  et  les  Cirondins:  pieces 
dassies  et  annoUa  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1864-1S72);  Reckereka kislorifua 
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tw  Us  GiwmtiiMS  (2  v0tt..  f(.  187s);  Dtioof.  Lei  Trots  Cifondima 
(Madame  Roland,  Charlotte  Corday.  Madame  Bouquey)  tt  Us 
Cirondins  {ib.  1 896) ;  Edmond  Bird,  La  Ligertde  its  Girowns  (Paris, 
1881,  new  cd.  1896);  also-Hclen  Maria  Williams,  State  of  Manners 
and  Opinions  in  tke  French  Republic  towards  the  dose  of  Uto  i8th 
CenluTTf  (a  vols..  London.  1 801 ).  Memoirs  or  {ragments  61  memoirs 
also  exist  by  particular  Girondists,  eg,  Barbaroux,  Pdtion,  Louvet, 
Madame  Roland.  Seei  further,  the  bibliography  to  the  article 
French  Revolution.  (W.  A.  P.) 

GIRTIN.  THOMAS  (x775-i8o3),  English  painter  and  etcher, 
was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  cordage  maker  in  Soathwark,  London. 
His  father  died  while  Thomas  was  a  child,  and  his  widow  married 
Mr  Vaughan,  a  patterii-draughtsman.  Girtin  learnt  drawing 
as  a  boy,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Edward  Doyes  (1763-1804), 
the  mezzotint  engraver,  and  he  soon  made  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
acquaintance.  His  architectural  and  topographical  sketches 
and  drawings  soon  established  his  reputation,  his  use  of  water* 
colour  for  landscapes  being  such  as  to  give  him  the  credit  of 
having  created  modem  water-colour  painting,  as  opposed  to 
mere  "  tinting."  His  etchings  also  were  characteristic  of  his 
artistic  genius.  His  early  death  from  consumption  (gth  of 
November  1802)  led  indeed  to  Turner  saying  that  "  had  Tom 
Girtin  lived  I  should  have  starved."  From  1794  to  his  death 
he  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy;  and  some  fine 
examples  of  his  work  have  been  bequeathed  by  private  owners 
to  the  British  Museum  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

GIRVAN,  a  police  burgh,  market  and  fishing  town  of  Ayishire, 
Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glrvan,  91  m.  S.W.  of  Ayr,  and 
63  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- Western  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  4034.  The  principal  industry  was  weaving,  but  the 
substitution  of  the  power-loom  for  the  hand-loom  nearly  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  herring  fishery  has  developed  to  considerable 
proportions,  the  harbour  having  been  enlarged  and  protected 
by  piers  and  a  breakwater.  Moreover,  the  town  has  grown  in 
repute  as  a  health  and  hob'day  resort,  its  situatk>n  being  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  There  is  exoelloit  sea- 
bathing, and  a  good  golf-couiae.  The  vale  of  Gxrvan,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  shire,  is  made  so  by  the  Water  of 
Girvan,  which  rises  in  the  loch  of  Glrvan  Eye,  pursues  a  very 
tortuous  course  of  36  m.  and  empties  into  the  sea.  Girvan  Is 
the  point  of  communication  with  Ailsa  Craig.  About  13  m. 
S.W.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stinchar  is  the  fishing  village  of 
Ballantrae  (pop.  511). 

GIRT  (JSAN  Maue  Joseph),  ARTHUR  (1848-1899),  French 
historian,  was  bom  at  Trfvouz  (Ain)  on  the  39th  of  Febraary 
1848.  Alter  rapidly  completing  his  classical  studies  at  the  lycie 
at  Chartres,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  administrative  service 
and  in  journalism.  He  then  entered  the  £cole  des  Chartes, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  J.  (^icherat,  he  developed  a  strong 
inclination  to  the  study  of  the  middle  ages.  The  lectures  at  the 
£cole  des  Hautcs  Etudes,  which  he  attended  from  its  foundation 
itf  x868,  revealed  his  true  bent;  and  henceforth  he  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  scholarship.  He  began  modestly  by 
the  study  of  the  municipal  charters  of  St  Omer.  Having  been 
appointed  assistant  lecturer  and  afterwards  full  lecturer  at  the 
£coIe  des  Hautes  £tudcs,  it  was  to  the  town  of  St  Omer  that  he 
devoted  his  first  lectures  and  his  first  important  work,  Uistmre 
de  la  vUle  de  Saint-Omcr  ct  de  ses  institutions  jusqu^au  XI V* 
siicle  (1877).  He,  however,  soon  realized  that  the  charters  of 
one  town  can  only  be  understood  by  comparing  them  with  those 
of  other  towns,  and  he  was  gradnaliy  led  to  continue  the  work 
which  Augusfin  Thierry  had  broadly  outhned  in  his  studies  on 
the  Tiers  £iat.  A  minute  knowledge  of  printed  books  and  a 
methodical  examination  of  departmental  and  communal  archives 
furnished  him  with  material  for  a  long  course  of  successful 
lectures,  which  gav^  rise  to  some  important  works  on  municipal 
history  and  led  to  a  great  revival  of  interest  In  the  origins  and 
significance  of  the  urban  communities  in  France.  Giry  himself 
publbhed  Les  £lablissemenisde  Rouen  (1885-1885),  a  study,  based 
on  very  minute  researches,  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  capital 
of  Normandy  by  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  of  the  diffusion 
of  similar  charters  throughout  the  French  dominions  of  the 
Hantagenets;  4  collection  of  Documents  swr  Us  relations  de 


la  royauU  mu  Us  tUhs  do  Pranu  de  iiBo  d  1314  (1885);  and 
£tude  star  les  origines  de  la  commune  de  Saint-QstenHn  (1887). 

About  this  time  personal  considerations  induced  Giry  to 
devote  the  greater  part  (rf  his  activity  to  the  study  of  diplomatic, 
which  had  been  much  n^ected  at  the  £cole  des  Chartes,  but 
had  made  great  strides  in  Germany.  As  assistant  (1883)  and 
successor  (z88s)  to  Louis  de  Mas  Latrie,  Giry  restored  the  study 
of  diplomatic,  which  had  been  founded  in  France  by  Dom  Jean 
Mabillon,  to  its  legitimate  importance.  In  1894  be  published 
his  Manuel  de  difhmatique,  a  monument  of  ludd  and  well* 
arranged  erudition,  whidi  contained  the  fruits  .of  his  long 
experience  of  archives,  original  documents  and  tesctual  criticism; 
and  his  pupils,  especially  those  at  the  £cole  des  Hautcs  l^tudcs, 
soon  caught  his  enthusiasm.  With  their  collaboration  he  under- 
took the  preparation  of  an  inventory  and,  subsequently,  of  a 
critical  edition  of  the  (^anrfingian  diplomas.  By  arrani^ment 
with  £.  Mtthlbacher  and  the  editors  of  the  Monumenta  Cermaniae 
historicCt  this  part  of  the  joint  work  was  reserved  for  Giry. 
Simultaneously  with  this  work  he  carried  on  the  publication 
of  the  annals  of  the  Carolingian  epoch  on  the  model  of  the  German 
JakrbUcker,  reserving  for  himself  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Of  this  series  his  pupils  produced  in  his  lifetime  Les  DernUrs 
CaroUngiens  (by  F.  Lot,  1891),  Eudes^  comte  de  Paris  et  roi  de 
France  (by  £.  Favre,  1893),  and  Charles  U  SimpU  (by  Eckel, 
1899).  The  biographies  of  Louis  IV.  and  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence  were  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  and  his  own  unfinished  history  of  Charles  the 
Bald  was  left  to  be  completed  by  his  pupils.  The  preliminary 
work  on  the  Carolingian  diplomas  involved  such  lengthy  and 
costly  researches  that  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres  took  over  the  expenses  after  Giiy's  dcalh. 

In  the  midst  of  these  multifarious  labours  Giry  found  time 
for  extensive  archaeological  researches,  and  made  a  special 
study  of  the  medieval  treatises  dealing  with  the  technical 
processes  emi^oyed  in  the  arts  and  mdustries.  He  prepared 
a  new  edition  of  the  monk  Theophilus's  celebrated  treatise, 
Diversarum  ortium  schedula,  and  for  several  years  devoted  his 
Saturday  mMmngs  to  laboratory  research  with  the  chemist 
Aim£  Girard  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the  results 
of  which  were  utilized  by  MarcelUn  Berthelot  in  the  first  volimie 
( 1 894)  of  his  Chimie  au  moyen  Age.  Giry  took  an  energetic  part  in 
the  Collection  de  textes  reUUifs  d  I'hisloire  du  moyen  Age,  which! 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  his  initiative.  He  was  ^pointed 
director  of  the  section  of  French  history  in  La  Grande  Bncych- 
pAHCf  and  contributed  more  than  a  hundred  articles,  many  of 
which,  e,g.  "  Archives  "  and  "  Diplomatique,"  were  original 
works.  In  ooUaboration  with  his  pupil  Andr6  R^ville,  be  wrote 
the  chapten  on  "  L'£mancipation  des  villes,  les  communes  et  les 
bourgeoisies  "  and  "  Le  Commerce  et  rindustrie  au  moyen  Age  " 
for  the  Histoire  gfiniraU  of  Lavisse  and  Rambaud.  Giry  took 
a  keen  interest  in  politics,  joining  the  republican  party  and 
writing  numerous  articles  in  the  republican  newspapers,  mainly 
on  historical  subjects.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  Dreyfus 
case,  but  his  robust  constitution  was  undermined  by  the  anxieties 
and  disappointments  occasioned  by  the  Zola  trial  and  the  Renues 
court-martial,  and  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  X3th  of  November  1899. 

For  details  of  Giry's  life  and  works  see  the  funeral  orations  pub- 
lbhed in  the  Bibliotaique  de  rEcole  des  Charles,  and  afterwards  in  a 
pamphlet  (1899).  Sec  also  the  biography  by  Ferdinand  Lot  in  the 
A  nnvaire  de  I'EcoU  des  Hautes  Atudes  for  1901 ;  and  the  bibliography 
of  his  works  by  Henry  Maistre  in  the  Correspondancs  historipie  et 
archMogigue  (1899  and  1900)^ 

GISBORNE,  a  seaport  of  New  Zealand,  in  (}ook  county, 
provincial  district  of  Auckland,  on  Poverty  Bay  of  the  east 
coast  of  North  Island.  Pop.  (1901)  3733;  (1906)5664.  Woof, 
frozen  mutton  and  agricultural  produce  are  exported  from  the 
rich  district  surrounding.  Petroleum  has  been  discovered  in- 
the  neighbourhood^  and  about  40  m.  from  the  town  there  are 
warm  medicinal  springs.  Near  the  »te  of  Gisborae  Captain 
Cook  landed  in  1769,  and  gave  Poverty  Bay  Its  name  from  his 
inability  to  obtain  supplies  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Young  Nick's  Head,  the  southern  born  of  the  bay,  was  named 
from  Nicholas  Young,  his  ship's  boy,  who  first  observed  it. 
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GISLBBBRT  (or  Gilbert)  OP  MONS  (e.  1x50-1325),  Flemish 

chronider,  became  a  clerk,  and  obtained  the  positions  of  provost 

of  the  churches  of  St  Germanus  at  Mons  and  St  Alban  at  Namur, 

in  addition  to  several  other  ecclesiastical  appointments.    In 

official  documents  he  is  described  as  chaplain,  chancellor  or 

notary^  of  Baldwin  V.,  count  of  Hainaut  (d.  X195),  who  employed 

him  on  important  business.    After  Z20o  Gislebert  wrote  the 

Ckronkon  Hanoni^ue,  a  history  of  Hainaut  and  the  neighbouring 

lands  from  about  X050  to  1195,  which  is  specially  valuable  for 

the  latter  part  of  the  X2th  century,  and  for  the  life  and  times  of 

Baldwin  V. 

The  chronicle  is  published  in  Band  Jod.  of  the  MomtiwuHla  Cer^ 
maniae  historiea  (Hanover.  1826  fot.)i  and  separately  with  intro- 


translation  by  G.  McnilKlaifie  (Tournat,  1874). 

See  W.  Meyer,  Das  wtrk  des  KantUrs  CisUhert  von  Mons  als 
verfassungsgesckickUiche  Quelle  (Kdnigsbcrg.  1888);  K.  Huygens, 
Sur  la  valeur  kistorique  de  la  ckronique  Gislebert  ie  Mons  (Ghent, 
1889);  and  W.  Wattcnbach,  Deuiscklands  CeukicktsqutUen,  Band  ii. 
(Berlin,  1894). 

0I50RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure,  situated 
in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Epte,  44  m.  N.W.  of  Paris  on  the 
railway  to  Dieppe.  Pop.  (1906)  4345.  Gisors  is  dominated  by 
a  feudal  stronghold  built  chiefly  by  the  kings  of  England  in  the 
1 1  th  and  1 2th  centuries.  The  outer  enceinte,  to  which  is  attached 
a  cylindrical  donjon  erected  by  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
embraces  an  area  of  over  7  acres.  On  a  mound  in  the  centre  of 
this  space  rises  an  older  donjon,  octagonal  in  shape,  protected 
by  another  enceinte.  The  outer  ramparts  and  the  ground  they 
enclose  have  been  converted  into  promenades.  The  church  of 
St  Gervais  dates  in  its  oldest  parts — the  central  tower,  the  choir 
and  parts  of  the  aisles— from  the  middle  of  the  ijth  century, 
when  it  was  founded  by  Blanche  of  Castile.  The  rest  of  the 
church  belongs  to  the  Renaissance  period.  The  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  styles  mingle  in  the  west  fagade,  which,  like  the 
interior  of  the  building,  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  sculptures; 
the  fine  carving  on  the  wooden  doors  of  the  north  and  west 
portals  is  particularly  noticeable.  The  less  interesting  buildings 
of  the  town  include  a  wooden  house  of  the  Renaissance  era, 
an  old  convent  now  used  as  an  hfttd  de  ville,  and  a  handsome 
modem  hospital.  There  is  a  statue  of  General  de  Blanmont, 
bom  at  Gisors  in  1770.  Among  the  industries  of  Gisors  are 
felt  manufacture,  bleaching,  dyeing  and  leather-dressing. 

In  the  middle  ages  Gisors  was  capital  of  the  Vexin.  Its 
position  on  the  frontier  of  Normandy  caused  its  possession  to 
be  hotly  contested  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France  during 
the  1 2th  century,  at  the  end  of  which  it  and  the  dependent 
fortresses  of  Neaufles  and  Dangu  were  ceded  by  Richanl  Cocur 
de  Lion  to  Philip  Augustus.  During  the  wars  of  religion  of  the 
x6th  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  en  behalf 
of  the  League,  and  in  the  Z7th  century,  during  the  Fronde,  by 
the  duke  of  Longueville.  Gisors  was  given  to  Charles  Auguste 
Fouquet  in  X718  in  exchange  for  Belle-Ile-en-Mer  and  made  a 
duchy  in  1742.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
count  of  Eu  and  the  duke  of  Penthidvre. 

OISSING,  GEORGE  ROBERT  (1857-1903),  English  novelist, 
was  born  at  Wakefield  on  the  22nd  of  November  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Quaker  boarding-school  of  Alderlcy  Edge  and 
at  Owens  College,  Manchester.  His  life,  especially  its  earlier 
period,  was  spent  in  great  poverty,  mainly  in  London,  though 
he  was  for  a  time  also  in  the  United  States,  supporting  him- 
self chiefly  by  private  teaching.  He  published  his  first  novel, 
Workers  in  tke  Dawn,  in  1880.  Tkc  Vndassed  (1884)  and  Isahd 
Clarendon  (1886)  followed.  Demos  (1886),  a  novel  dealing  with 
socialistic  ideas,  was,  however,  the  first  to  attract  attention.  It 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  novels  remarkable  for  their  pictures 
of  lower  middle  class  life.  Gissing's  own  experiences  had  pre- 
occupied him  with  poverty  and  its  brutalizing  effects  on  char- 
acter. He  made  no  attempt  at  popular  writing,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  sincerity  of  his  work  was  appredatcd  only  by  a  limited 
public.  Among  his  more  characteristic  novels  were:  Tkyrta 
(1887).  A  life's  Monini  (1888),  Tke  Nether  World  (1889),  Nem 


Crvh  Street  (X891),  Bom  in  EsaU  (1892),  Tke  Odd  Women  (1893), 
In  the  Year  of  Jubilee  (1894),  Tke  Whirlpool  (1897).  Others, 
e.g.  The  Town  Traveller  (1901),  indicate  a  humorous  faculty, 
but  the  prevailing  note  of  his  novels  is  that  of  the  struggling 
life  of  the  shabby-gented  and  lower  dasses  and  the  conflict 
between  education  and  circumstances.  Hie  quasi-autobio- 
graphical Private  Papers, of  Henry  Ryecroft  (1903)  reflects 
throughout  Gissing's  studious  and  retiring  tastes.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar  and  had  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
late  Latin  historians,  and  with  Italian  antiquities;  and  his 
posthumous  Veranilda  (1904),  a  historical  romance  of  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  was  the  outcome  of  his  favourite 
studies.  Gissing's  powers  as  a  literary  critic  are  shown  in  his 
admirable  study  on  Charles  Dickens  (1898).  A  book  of  travel. 
By  Ike  Ionian  Sea,  appeared  in  1901.  He  died  at  St  Jean  de 
Luz  in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  28th  of  December  1903. 

See  also  the  introductory  essay  by  T.  Soccombe  to  Tke  House  of 
Cobwebs  (1906),  a  posthumous  volume  of  Gissing's  short  stories. 

GITSCHIN  (Czech  Jiliu),  a  town  ol  Bohemia,  Austria,  65  m. 
N.E.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  9790,  mostly  Czech.  The 
parish  church  was  begun  by  Wallenstein  after  the  modd  of 
the  pilgrims'  church  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  Spain,  but 
not  completed  till  1655.  The  castle,  which  stands  next  to  the 
church,  was  built  by  Wallenstein  and  fim'shcd  in  1630.  It  was 
here  that  the  emperor  Frands  I.  of  Austria  signed  the  treaty  of 
1813  by  which  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Allies  against  Napoleon. 
Wallenstein  was  interred  at  the  ndghbouring  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, but  in  1639  the  head  and  right  hand  were  taken  by 
General  Ban6r  to  Sweden,  and  in  1702  the  other  remains  were 
removed  by  Count  Vincent  of  Waldstdn  to  his  hereditary 
burying  ground  at  MUnchengriitz.  Gitschin  was  originally  the 
village  of  ZidinSves  and  received  its  present  name  when  it  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  by  Wenceslaus  II.  in  X302.  The 
place  belonged  to  various  noble  Bohemian  famiUcs,  and  in  the 
17th  century  came  into  the  hands  of  Wallenstein,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Fricdland  and  did  much  to  improve 
and  extend  it.  His  murder,  and  the  miseries  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  brought  it  very  low;  and  it  passed  through  several 
hands  before  it  was  bought  by  Prince  Traultmannsdorf,  to 
whose  family  it  still  belongs.  On  the  39th  of  June  1866  the 
Prussiaib  gained  here  a  great  victory  over  the  Austrians.  This 
victory  made  possible  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
Prussian  army  corps,  and  had  as  an  ultimate  result  the  AvsUian 
defeat  at  KdniggraU. 

GIUDICI.  PAOLO  EMIUANO  (1812-1872),  ItaUan  writer, 
was  bom  in  Sicily.  His  History  of  Italian  Literature  (1844) 
brought  him  to  the  front,  and  in  2848  he  became  professor  of 
Italian  literature  at  Pisa,  but  after  a  few  months  was  deprived 
of  the  chair  on  account  of  his  liberal  views  in  politics.  On  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom  he  became  professor  of 
aesthetics  (resigning  X862)  and  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  in  1867  was  dectcd  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  He  held  a  prominent  place  as  an  historian,  his 
works  induding  a  Storia  del  tealro  (i860),  and  Sloria  dei  amtuui 
iUUiani  (i86x),  besides  a  translation  of  Macaulay's  History  of 
England  (1856).  He  died  at  Tonbridge  in  England,  on  the  8lh  of 
September  1872. 

A  Life  appeared  at  Florence  in  1874. 

GIUUO  ROMANO,  or  Giuuo  Pippi  (c.  1493-1 S46).  the  head 
of  the  Roman  schod  of  painting  in  succession  to  RaphaeL 
This  prdific  painter,  modeller,  architect  and  engineer  recdvcA 
his  common  appellation  from  the  place  of  his  birth — ^Rome, 
in  the  Macello  die*  Corbi.  His  name  in  full  was  Giulio  di  Pietro 
de  Fib'ppo  de'  Giannuzzi — Giannuzzt  being  the  true  family  name, 
and  Pippi  (which  has  practically  superseded  Giannuszi)  bdng 
an  abbreviation  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Filippo. 
The  date  of  Giulio's  birth  is  a  little  uncertain.  Vasari  (who 
knew  him  personally)  speaks  of  him  as  fifty-four  years  old  at 
the  date  of  his  death,  ist  November  1546;  thus  he  would  have 
been  bom  in  1492.  Other  accounts  assign  1498  as  the  date  of 
birth.  This  would  make  Giulio  young  indeed  in  the  eariy  and 
in  such  case  most  preoodous  stages  of  his  artistic  career,  and 
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would  show  him  as  dying,  after  au  mfinity  of  bard  work,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty-eight. 

Gitilio  must  at  all  events  have  been  quite  youthful  when  he 
first  became  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  at  Raphael's  death  in 
1520  he  was  at  the  utmost  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Raphael 
had  loved  him  as  a  son,  and  had  employed  him  in  some  leading 
works,  especially  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican';  the  series  there 
popularly  termed  "  Raphael's  Bible  "  is  done  in  large  measure 
by  Giulio, — as  for  instance  the  subjects  of  the  "  Creation  of  Adam 
and  Eve/'  "  Noah's  Ark/'  and  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes."  In 
the  saloon  of  the  "Inccndio  del  Borgo,"  also,  the  figures  of 
"  Benefactors  of  the  Church  "  (Charlemagne,  &c.)  are  Giulio's 
handiwork.  It  would  appear  that  in  subjects  of  this  kind 
Raphael  simply  furnished  the  design,  and  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  it  to  some  assistant,  such  as  Ciulio, — taking  heed,  however, 
to  bring  it  up,  by  final  retouching,  to  his  own  standard  of  style 
and  type.  Giulio  at  a  later  date  followed  out  exactly  the  same 
plan;  so  that  in  both  instances  inferiorities  of  method,  in  the 
general  blocking-out  and  even  in  the  details  of  the  work,  are  not 
to  be  precisely  charged  upon  tlic  capoicuola.  Amid  the  multitude 
of  Raphael's  pupils,  Giulio  was  eminent  in  pursuing  his  style,  and 
showed  universal  aptitude;  he  did,  among  other  things,  a  large 
amount  of  architectural  planning  for  his  chief.  Raphael  be- 
queathed to  Giulio,  and  to  his  fellow-pupil  Gianfrancesco  Penni 
("II  Fattore"),  his  implements  and  works  of  art;  and  upon 
them  it  devolved  to  bring  to  completion  the  vast  fresco-work  of 
the  *'  Hall  of  Constant ine  "  in  the  Vatican — consisting,  along 
with  much  minor  matter,  of  the  four  large  subjects,  the  "  Battle  of 
Constantine,"  the  "  Apparition  of  the  Cross,"  the  "  Baptism  of 
Constantine  "  and  the  "  Donation  of  Rome  to  the  Pope."  The 
two  former  compositions  were  executed  by  Pippi,  the  two  latter 
by  Pemu.  The  whole  of  this  onerous  undertaking  was  com- 
pleted within  a  period  of  only  three  years, — which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as,  during  some  part  of  the  interval  since  Raphael's 
decease,  the  Fleming,  Adrian  VI.,  had  been  pope,  and  his  anti- 
aesthetic  pontificate  bad  left  art  and  artists  almost  in  a  state  of 
inanition.  Clement  VII.  had  now,  however,  succeeded  to  the 
popedom.  By  this  time  Giulio  was  regarded  as  the  first  painter 
in  Rome;  but  his  Roman  career  was  fated  to  have  no  further 
sequel. 

Towards  the  end  of  1524  his  friend  the  celebrated  writer 
Baldassar  Castiglione  seconded  with  success  the  uigcnt  request 
of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  Federigo  Gonzaga,  that  Giulio  should 
migrate  to  that  city,  and  enter  the  duke's  service  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  his  projects  in  archilecture  and  pictorial  decora- 
tion. These  projects  were  already  considerable,  and  under 
Giulio's  management  they  became  far  more  extensive  sliU. 
The  duke  treated  his  painter  munificcnlly  as  to  house,  table, 
horses  and  whatever  was  in  request;  and  soon  a  very  cordial 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them.  In  Pippi's  multifarious 
work  in  Mantua  three  principal  undertakings  should  be  noted, 
(i)  In  the  Castello  he  painted  the  **  History  of  Troy,"  along  with 
other  subjects.  (2)  In  the  suburban  ducal  residence  named 
the  Palazzo  del  Te  (this  designation  being  apparently  derived 
from  the  form  of  the  roads  which  led  towards  the  edifice)  he 
rapidly  carried  out  a  rebuilding  on  a  vastly  enlarged  scale, — 
the  materials  being  brick  and  terra-cotta,  as  there  is  no  local 
stone, — and  decorated  the  rooms  with  his  most  celebrated, 
worths  in  oil  and  fresco  painting — the  story  of  Psyche,  Icarus, 
the  fiiU  of  the  Utans,  ami  the  portraits  of  the  ducal  horses  and 
hounds.  The  foreground  figures  of  Titans  are  from  la  to  14  ft. 
high;  the  room,  even  in  its  structural  details,  is  made  to  subserve 
the  general  artistic  purpose)  and  many  of  its  architectural 
features  »re  dbtorted  accordingly.  Greatly  admired  though  these 
pre-eminent  worics  Iiave  always  been,  and  at  most  times  even 
more  than  can  now  be  fully  ratified,  they  have  suffered  severely 
at  the  bands  of  restorers,  and  modem  eyes  see  them  only  through 
a  dull  and  deadening  fog  of  renovation.  The  whole  of  the  work 
on  the  Palazao  del  Te,  wtuch  is  of  the  DoHc  order  of  architecture, 
occupied  about  five  years,  (3)  Pippi  recast  and  almost  rebuilt  the 
cathedral  of  Mantua;  erected  his  own  mansion,  replete  with 
numerous  antiques  and  other  articles  of  vertu;  reconstructed 


the  street  architecture  to  a  very  huge  eitent,  ind  made  the  city, 
sapped  as  it  is  by  the  shallows  of  the  Mincio,  comparatively 
healthy;  and  at  Marmiruolo,  some  5  m..  distant  from  Mantua, 
he  worked  out  other  important  buildings  and  paintings.  He 
was  in  fact,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  sort  of  Demiurgus 
of  the  arts  of  design  in  the  Mantuan  territory. 

Giulio's  activity  was  interiiupted  but  not  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Duke  Federigo.  The  duke's  brother,  a  cardinal  who 
became  regent,  retained  him  in  full  employment.  For  a  while  he 
went  to  Bologna,  and  constructed  the  facade  of  the  church  of 
S.  Petronio  in  that  city.  He- was  afterwards  invited  to  succeed 
Antonio  Sangallo  as  architect  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome, — ^a  splendid 
appointment,  which,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  his  wife  and  of  the  cardinal  re^nt,  he  had  almost  resolved 
to  accept,  when  a  fever  overtook  him,  and,  acting  upon  a  con- 
stitution somewhat  enfeebled  by  worry  and  labour,  caused. his 
death  on  the  ist  of  November  x  546.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  S.  Bamaba  in  Mantua.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Giulio 
enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  more  than  xooo  ducats,  accruing 
from  the  liberalities  of  his  patrons.  He  left  a  widow,  and  a  son 
and  daughter.  The  son,  named  Raffaello,  studied  painting, 
but  died  before  he  could  produce  any  work  of  importance;  the 
daughter,  Virginia,  married  Ercole  Malatesta. 

Wide  and  soUd  knowledge  of  design,  combined  with  a  prompti- 
tude of  composition  that  was  never  at  fault,  formed  the  chief 
motive  power  and  merit  of  Giulio  Romano's  art.  Whatever 
was  wanted,  he  produced  it  at  once,  throwing  off,  as  Vasari  says, 
a  large  design  in  an  hour;  and  he  may  in  that  sense,  though  not 
equally  so  when  an  imaginative  or  ideal  test  is  applied,  be  called 
a  great  inventor.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  other  artist 
who,  working  as  an  architect,  and  as  the  plastic  and  pictorial 
embellisher  of  his  architecture,  produced  a  total  of  work  so  fully 
and  homogeneously  his  own;  hence  he  has  been  named  "  the 
prince  of  decorators."  He  had  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  and  represented  it  with  force  and  truth,  though  some- 
times with  an  excess  of  movement;  he  was  also  learned  in  other 
mat  tecs,  especially  in  medals,  and  in  the  plans  of  ancient  buildings. 
In  design  he  was  more  strong  and  emphatic  than  graceful,  and 
worked  a  great  deal  from  his  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge, 
without  consulting  nature  direct.  As  a  general  rule,  his  designs 
are  finer  and  freer  than  his  paintings,  whether  in  fresco  or  in  oil 
— his  easel  pictures  being  comparatively  few,  and  some  of  them 
the  reverse  of  decent;  his  colouring  is  marked  by  an  excess  of 
blackish  and  heavy  tints. 

Giulio  Romano  introduced  the  style  of  Raphael  into  Mantua, 
and  established  there  a  considerable  school  of  art,  which  surpassed 
in  development  that  of  his  predecessor  Mantcgna,  and  almost 
rivalled  that  of  Rome.  Very  many  engravings— more  thaii 
three  hundred  are  mentioned— were  made  conteniporaneously 
from  his  works;  and  this  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France  and 
FUnders  as  well.  His  plan  of  entrusting  principally  to  assistants 
the  pictorial  execution  of  his  cartoons  has  already  been  referred 
to;  Primaticcio  was  one  of  the  leading  coadjutors.  Rinaldo 
Mantovano,  a  man  of  great  ability  who  died  young,  was  the 
chief  executant  of  the  "  Fall  of  the  Giants  ";  he  also  co-operated 
with  Benedetto  Pagni  da  Pescia  in  painting  the  remarkable 
scries  of  horses  and  hounds,  and  the  story  of  Psyche.  Another 
pupil  was  Fermo  Ginsoni,  who  remained  settled  in  Mantua. 
The  oil  pictures  of  GiuUo  Romano  are  not  generally  of  high 
importance;  two  leading  ones  are  the  "  Martyrdom  of  Stephen," 
in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Genoa,  and  a  "Holy  Family" 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Among  his  architectural  works  not 
already  mentioned  is  the  Villa  Madama  in  Rome,  with  a  fresco 
of  Polyphemus,  and  boys  and  satyrs;  the  Ionic  facade  of  this 
building  may  have  been  sketched  out  by  Raphael. 

Vasari  gives  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  character  of  Gitilio. 
He  was  very  loving  to  his  friends,  genial,  affable,  well-bred, 
temperate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  liking  fine  apparel 
and  a  handsome  scale  of  living.  He  was  good-looking,  of 
middle  height,  with  black  curly  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and  an 
ample  beard;  his  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  b  in  the 
Louvre. 
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GIUNTA  PISANO— GIUSTINIANI 


Beaidet  Vatari,  Lana  and  other  historians  of  art,  the  following 
works  may  be  mentioned:  C.  D.  Arco,  Vita  di  G.  Pip^  (iSaS): 
G.  C.  von  Murr,  Notice  sur  Us  estampts  gravies  a^ls  desstns  a*  Jules 
Remain  (1865);  R.  Sanxio,  two  works  on  Euhings  and  Paintings 
(1800,  X836).  (W.  M.  R.) 

OIUNTA  PISANO,  the  earliest  Italian  painter  whose  name  is 
found  inscribed  on  an  extant  work.  He  is  said  to  have  exercised 
his  art  from  1202  to  1236.  He  may  perhaps  have  been  bom 
towards  x  180  in  Pisa,  and  died  in  or  soon  after  1236;  but  other 
accounts  give  1202  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  1258  or  there- 
abouts for  his  death.  There  Is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
his  family  name  was  Capiteno.  The  inscribed  work  above 
referred  to,  one  of  his  earliest,  is  a  *'  Crucifix,"  long  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  convent  of  St  Anne  in  Pisa.  Other  Pisan  works  of  like 
date  are  very  barbarous,  and  some  of  them  may  be  also  from 
the  hand  of  Giunta.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  in  the  upper 
church  of  Assist, — in  especial  a  "Crucifixion  "  dated  X236,with  a 
figure  of  Father  Ellas,  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  embracing 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  portrait  of  3t  Francis, 
also  ascribed  to  Giunta;  but  it  more  probably  belongs  to  the 
close  of  the  X3th  century.  He  was  in  the  practice  of  painting 
upon  doth  stretched  on  wood,  and  prepared  with  plaster. 

GIURGBVO  {Giwgiu)t  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Vlashca,  Rumania;  situated  amid  mud-flats  and  marshes  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  (1900)  13,977.  Three  small 
islands  face  the  town,  and  a  larger  one  shelters  its  port,  Smarda, 
a}  m.  E.  The  rich  corn-lands  on  the  north  are  traversed  by  a 
railway  to  Bucharest,  the  first  line  opened  in  Rumania,  wUch 
was  bttUt  in  X869  and  afterwards  extended  to  Smarda.  Steamers 
ply  to  Rustchuk,  2}  m.  S.W.  on  the  Bulgarian  shore,  linking 
the  Rumanian  railway  system  to  the  chief  Bulgarian  line  north 
of  the  Balkans  (Rustchuk-Vama).  Thus  Giurgevo,  besides 
having  a  considerable  trade  with  the  home  ports  lower  down 
the  Danube,  is  the  headquarters  of  commerce  between  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania.  It  exports  timber,  grain,  salt  and  petroleum; 
importing  coal,  iron  and  textiles.  There  are  also  large  saw-mills. 

Giurgevo  occupies  the  site  of  Theodorapolis,  a  dty  built 
by  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian  (a.d.  483'>565).  It  was 
founded  in  the  14th  century  by  Genoese  merchant  adventurers, 
who  esublish^  a  bank,  and  a  trade  in  silks  and  velvets.  They 
caUed  the  town,  after  the  patron  saint  of  Genoa,  San  Giorgio 
(St  George);  and  hence  comes  its  present  name.  As  a  fortified 
town,  Giurgevo  figured  often  in  the  wars  for  the  conquest  of  the 
lower  Danube;  espedally  in  the  struggle  of  Michael  the  Brave 
(i$93-x6oi)  against  the  Turks,  and  in  the  later  Russo-Turkish 
Wars.  It  was  burned  in  1659.  In  X829,  its  fortifications  were 
finally  razed,  the  only  defence  left  being  a  castle  on  the  island  of 
SlobMia,  united  to  the  shore  by  a  bridge. 

0IU8TI,  OIUSEPPB  (1809-1850),  Tuscan  satirical  poet,  was 
bom  at  Monsummano,  a  small  viUage  of  the  Vaidinievole,  on 
the  X2th  of  May  1809.  His  father,  a  cultivated  and  rich  man, 
accustomed  his  scm  from  childhood  to  study,  and  himself  taught 
him,  among  other  subjects,  the  first  rudiments  of  music  After- 
wards, in  order  to  curb  his  too  vivadous  di^iosition,  he  placed 
the  boy  under  the  charge  of  a  priest  near  the  village,  whose 
severity  did  perhaps  more  evil  than  good.  At  twdve  Giusti 
was  sent  to  school  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  to  Pistoia  and  to 
Lucca;  and  dtiring  those  years  he  wrote  his  first  verses.  In 
x8a6  he  went  to  study  law  at  Pisa;  but,  disliking  the  study, 
he  spent  eight  years  in  the  course,  instead  of  the  customary  four. 
He  lived  gaily,  however,  though  his  father  kept  him  short  of 
money,  and  teamed  to  know  the  world,  seeing  the  vices  of 
society,  and  the  folly  of  certain  laws  and  customs  from  which 
his  country  was  suffering.  The  experience  thus  gained  he  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  use  he  made  of  it  in  his  satire. 

His  father  had  in  the  meantime  changed  his  place  of  abode 
to  Pesda;  but  Giiiseppe  did  worse  there,  and  in  November 
1832,  his  father  having  paid  his  debts,  he  returned  to  study  at 
Pisa,  seriously  enamoured  of  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  marry, 
but  now  commencing  to  write  in  real  earnest  in  behalf  of  his 
country.  With  the  poem  called  La  GkiglioUina  (the  gidilotioe), 
Giusti  began  to  stoke  out  a  path  for  himsdf ,  and  thus  revealed 
his  great  genius.    From  this  time  he  showed  himielf  the  Italian 


B6ranger,  and  even  surpassed  the  Frenchman  in  richness  of 
language,  refinement  of  humour  and  depth  of  satirical  conception. 
In  Bfranger  there  is  more  feeling  for  what  is  needed  for  popular 
poetry.  His  poetry  is  less  studied,  its  vivacity  perhaps  more 
boisterous,  more  spontaneous;  but  Giusti,  in  both  manner  and 
conception,  is  perhaps  more  elegant,  more  refined,  more  pene- 
trating. In  1834  Giusti,  having  at  last  entered  the  legal  profes- 
sion, left  Pisa  to  go  to  Florence,  nominally  to  practise  with  the 
advocate  Capoquadri,  but  really  to  enjoy  life  in  the  capital  of 
Tuscany.  He  fell  seriously  in  love  a  second  time,  and  as  before 
was  abandoned  by  his  love.  It  'was  then  be  wrote  his  finest 
verses,  by  means  of  which,  although  his  poetry  was  not  yet 
collected  in  a  volume,  but  for  some  years  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  his  name  gradually  became  famous.  The  greater  part 
of  his  poems  were  published  dandestincly  at  Lugano,  at  no 
little  risk,  as  the  work  was  destined  to  undermine  the  Austrian 
rule  in  Italy.  After  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  verses  at 
Bastia,  Giusti  thoroughly  establbhed  his  fame  by  his  Gingiltino, 
the  best  In  moral  tone  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
of  his  poems.  The  poet  sets  himself  to  represent  the  vileness 
of  the  treasury  ofiidals,  and  the  base  means  they  used  to  conceal 
the  necessities  of  the  state.  The  GingiUino  has  all  the  character 
of  a  dassic  satire.  When  first  issued  in  Tuscany,  it  struck  all 
as  too  impassioned  and  personal.  Giusti  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  political  movements  of  X847  and  1848,  served  in  the 
xuttional  guard,  sat  in  the  parliament  for  Tuscany;  but  finding 
that  there  was  more  talk  than  action,  that  to  the  tyranny  of 
princes  had  succeeded  the  tyranny  of  demagogues,  he  began  to 
fear,  and  to  express  the  fear,  that  for  luly  evil  rather  than 
good  had  resulted.  He  fell,  In  consequence,  from  the  high 
position  he  had  held  in  public  estimation,  and  in  1848  was 
regarded  as  a  reactionary.  His  friendship  for  the  marquis 
Gino  Capponi,  who  had  taken  him  into  his  house  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  who  published  after  Giusti's  death  a  volume 
of  illustrated  proverbs,  was  enough  to  compromise  him  in  the 
eyes  of  such  men  as  Guerrazzi,  Montanelli  and  NiccoUni.  On 
the  31st  of  May  1850  he  died  at  Florence  In  the  palace  of  his 
friend. 

The  poetry  of  Giusti,  under  a  light  trivial  aspect,  has  a  lofty 
dvilizing  significance.  The  type  of  his  satire  is  entirely  original, 
and  it  had  also  the  great  merit  of  appearing  at  the  right  moment, 
of  wounding  Judidously,  of  sustaining  the  part  of  the  comedy 
that  "  castigat  ridendo  mores."  Hence  his  verse,  apparently 
jovial,  was  recdvcd  by  the  scholars  and  poHtidans  of  Italy  in 
all  seriousness.  Alexander  ManzonI  in  some  of  his  letters  showed 
a  hearty  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Giusti;  and  the  weak 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  governments  regarded  them  as  of  the 
gravest  importance.  * 

His  poems  have  often  been  reprinted,  the  best  editions  being  those 
of  Lc  Monnicr,  Carducci  (1859;  3rd  ed.,  1879).  Fiorctti  (1876)  and 
BcB^  (1890).  Besides  the  poems  and  the  proverbs  alreadiy  men- 
tioned, we  have  a  volume  of  select  letters,  full  of  vigour  and  written 
in  the  best  Tuscan  language,  and  a  fine  critical  discourse  on  Giuse|)pe 
Parini,  the  satirical  ooct.  In  some  of  his  compositions  the  elegiac 
rather  than  the  satincal  poet  is  seen.  Many  of  his  verses  have  been 
excellently  translated  into  German  by  Paul  Heyse.  Good  English 
translations  were  published  in  thtAtUnaewn  by  Mrs  T.  A.  Trollope, 
and  some  by  W.  D.  Howells  are  in  his  Modern  Italian  Poets  (1887). 

OIUSTUflANI.  the  tmmt  of  a  promineat  Italian  family  which 
originally  belonged  to  Venice,  bot  eaUblished  itself  subsequently 
in  Genoa  also,  and  at  varknis  times  had  representatives  in 
Naples,  Corsica  and  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archlpelafo. 
In  the  Venetian  line  the  foUowingan  most  worthy  of  melltion^— 
X.  LoECNZO  (X38&-X46S),  the  LAUxcntius  Justinianus  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  at  an  ear^  age  entered  the  congregatka  of 
the  canons  of  St  Geocge  in  Alga,  and  in  1433  became  general 
of  that  Older.  About  the  same  time  he  was  made  by  Eugenios 
IV.  bishop  of  Venice;  and  his  qnscopate  was  marked  by  con* 
siderable  activity  in  church  extension  and  reform.  On  the 
lemoval  of  the  patriarchate  from  Gxado  to  Venice  by  Nicholas  V. 
in  X45X,  Giustiniani  was  promoted  to  that  dignity,  whkh  he 
hdd  for  fourteen  years.  He  died  on  January  8,  X46S,  was 
canonised  by  Pope  Alezawkr  VUI.,  his  icsaval  (senuHiupla) 
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being  ted  by  Znaocent  XII.  for  September  5th,  tbe  anni- 
veraary  of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  Uis  works,  consisting 
of  sermons,  letters  and  ascetic  treatises,  have  been  frequently 
rq>iinted,--lhe  best'  edition  being  that  of  the  Benedictine 
P.  N.  A.  Giustiniani,  published  at  Venice  in  3  vols,  folio,  X75X. 
They  are  wholly  devoid  of  h'tcnury  morit.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Bernard  Giustiniani,  by  Maffei  and  also  by  the 
BoUandists. 

3.  Leonaboo  (r389-i446),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  for 
some  years  a  senator  of  Venice,  and  in  1443  was  chosen  procurator 
cf  Si  Mark.  He  transhted  into  Italian  Pluurch's  lifes  of 
Citma  atid  IaicuUus,  and  was  the  author  of  some  poetical  pieces, 
amatory  and  tt^ovik^slramboUi  and  auttoneUi'-'-*^  well  as 
of  rhetorical  prase  compositions.  Some  of  the  popular  songs 
set  to  music  by  Mm  became  known  as  Giustiniani. 

3.  BEaNABOO  (X408-1489),  son  of  Leonardo,  was  a  pupil  of 
Guariao  and  of  George  of  Trebixond,  and  entered  the  Venetian 
senate  at  an  early  age.  He  served  on  several  important  diplo- 
matic missions  both  to  France  and  Rome,  and  about  1485 
becaaoe  one  of  the  coundl  of  ten.  His  orations  and  letters 
were  published  in  1492;  but  his  title  to  any  measure  of  fame 
he  possesses  rests  vpon  his  history  of  Venice,  De  origins  wbi* 
VenetiaruM  rebMsqut  a&  ipia  gestis  historia  (1492),  which  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Domenichi  in  1545,  and  which  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  was  undoubtedly  the  best  work  upon  the 
subject  of  which  It  treated.  It  is  to  be  found  in  voL  i.  of  the 
Tkeiaunu  of  Graevius. 

4.  FiETBO,  also  a  senator,  lived  in  the  x6th  century,  and 
wrote  on  Historia  rerum  VeneUu^um  in  continuation  of  that  of 
Bernardo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  chronicles  De  gestis  Petri 
Moctnigi  and  De  beUo  Venetorum  cum  Carolo  VIII,  The  latter 
has  been  rqwinted  in  the  ScripL  rer,  ItaL  vol.  xxi. 

Of  the  Genoese  branch  of  the  family  the  most  prominent 
members  were  the  foUowing>— 

5.  Paolo,  ox  Monicua  (X444-X503),  a  member  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans,  was,  from  a  comparatively  early  age,  prior  of 
their  convent  at  Genoa.  As  a  preacher  he  was  very  successful, 
and  his  talents  were  fully  recognised  by  successive  popes,  by 
whom  he  was  made  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  inquisitor- 
general  f<x  all  the  Genoese  dominions,  and  ultimately  bishop 
of  Sdo  and  Himgaiian  legate.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
Biblical  oommenuries  (no  longer  extant),  n^hich  are  said  to 
have  been  characterized  by  great  erudition. 

6.  Aooshno  (x470'I536)  was  bom  at  Genoa,  and  spent 
some  wild  years  in  Valencia,  Spain.  Having  in  X487  joined  the 
Dominican  order,  he  gave  himsdf  with  great  energy  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldce  and  Arabic,  and  in  15x4 
began  the  preparation  of  a  polyglot  edition  of  the  Bible.  As 
bishop  of  Nebbio  in  Corsica,  he  took  part  in  some  of  the  earlier 
sittings  of  the  Lateran  council  (xsxt^xsxj),  but,  in  consequence 
of  par^  comidications,  withdrew  to  his  diocese,  and  ultimately 
to  France,  where  he  became  a  pensioner  of  Francis  I.,  and  was 
the  first  to  occupy  a  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  the  university 
of  Parisw  After  an  absence  from  Corsica  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  during  which  he  visited  England  and  the  Low  Countries, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus  and  More,  he  returned 
to  Nebbio,  about  X522,  and  there  remained,  with  comparatively 
iittk  intcmiasion,  till  in  .1536,  when,  while  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Genoa,  he  perished  m  a  storm  at  sea.  He  was  the 
posMSBor  of  a  very  fine  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
republic  of  Genoa.  Of  his  projected  polyglot  only  the  Psalter 
was  published  {Psdterium  Hebraeunit  Craecum,  Arabicunif  el 
CkaUaicum,  Genoa,  x6i6).  Besides  the  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX. 
translation,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  an  Arabic  version,  it 
eoDtams  the  Vulgate  transhition,  a  new  Latin  translation  by 
the  editor,  a  Latin  txansUtion  of  the  Chaldee,  and  a  collection 
of  scholia.  Giustiniani  printed  2000  copies  at  his  own  expense, 
including  fifty  in  vellum  for  presentation  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  but  the  sale  of  the  work  did  not  encourage 
him  to  proceed  with  the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  also 
ptcpaieJ  for  tbe  press.  Besides  an  editwn  of  the  book  of  Job, 
eootaaning  tbe  or^oal  text,  the  Vulgate,  tad  a  new  txansktion, 


he  published  a  Latin  version  of  the  Uorek  Newekim  of  Maimonides 
{Director  dubilanlium  aut  perplexorum,  X520),  and  also  edited  in 
Latin  the  Auretu  libellus  of  Aeneas  Platonicus,  and  the  Timaeus 
of  Chalcidius.  His  aimals  of  Genoa  (CasUgatissimi  annali  di 
Genova)  were  published  posthumously  in  1537. 
The  following  are  also  noteworthy  >— 

7.  PoifPEio  (X569-X616),  a  native  of  Corsica,  who  served  under 
Alessandro  Famese  and  the  marquis  of  Spinola  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  lost  an  arm,  and,  from  the  artificial  substitute 
which  he  wore,  came  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  Bras  de  Fer. 
He  also  defended  Crete  against  the  Turks;  and  subsequently  was 
killed  in  a  reconnaissance  at  Friuli.  He  left  in  Italian  a  personal 
narrative  of  the  war  in  Flanders,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  (Bellum  Bdgifum,  Antwerp, 
X609), 

8.  Giovanni  (1513-1556),  bom  in  Candia,  translator  of 
Terence's  Andria  and  Eunuchus,  of  Cicero's  In  Verrem,  and  of 
Virgil's  Aeneidf  viiL 

9.  Orsatto  (z53d-x6o3>,  Venetian  senator,  translator  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  and  author  of  a  collection  of 
Kime,  in  imitation  of  Petrarch.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
latest  representatives  of  the  classic  Italian  schooL 

10.  Gekonimo,  a  Genoese,  flourished  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century.  He  translated  the  AUestis  cf  Euripides 
and  three  of  the.pla>'s  of  Sophocles;  and  wrote  two  original 
tragedies,  Jephte  and  Christo  in  Passume, 

XX.  ViNCENZO,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
built  the  Roman  palace  and  made  the  art  collection  which  are 
still  associated  with  his  name  (see  Galleria  Giustiniana,  Rome, 
X63X).  The  collection  was  removed  in  1807  to  Paris,  where  it 
was  to  some  extent  broken  up.  In  18x5  all  that  remained  of  it, 
about  X70  pictures,  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  royal  museum. 

QIUSTO  DA  GUANTO  IJodocus,  or  Justus,  of  Ghent] 
(fl.  X465-X475),  Flemish  painter.  The  public  records  of  the  city 
of  Ghent  have  been  diligently  searched,  but  in  vain,  for  a  clue 
to  the  history  of  Justus  or  Jodocus,  whom  Vasari  and  Guicdardini 
called  Giusto  da  Guanto.  Flemish  aimalists  of  the  x6th  century 
have  enlarged  upon  the  scanty  statements  of  Vasari,«nd  described 
Jodocus  as  a  pupil  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  But  there  is  no  source 
to  which  this  fable  can  be  traced.  The  registers  of  St  Luke's 
gild  at  Ghent  comprise  six  masters  of  the  name  of  Joos  or 
Jodocus  who  practised  at  Ghent  in  the  X5th  century.  But  none 
of  tbe  works  of  these  masters  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  their  style  with  that  of  Giusto.  It  was 
between  X465  and  X474  that  this  artist  executed  the"  Communion 
of  the  Apostles  "  which  Vasari  has  described,  and  modem  critics 
now  see  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  museum  of  Urbino.  It 
was  painted  for  the  brotherhood  of  Corpus  Christi  at  the  bidding 
of  Frederick  of  Montefeltro,  who  was  introduced  into  the  iHcture 
as  the  companion  of  Caterino  Zeno,  a  Persian  envoy  at  that 
time  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Urbino.  From  this  curious 
production  it  may  be  seen  that  Giusto,  far  from  being  a  pupil  of 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  was  merely  a  disciple  of  a  later  and  less 
gifted  master,  who  took  to  Italy  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
native  schools,  and  forthwith  comanikgled  them  with  those  of 
his  adopted  country.  As  a  composer  and  draughtsman  Giusto 
compares  unfavourably  with  the  better-known  painters  of 
Flanders;  though  his  portraits  are  good,  his  ideal  figures  are 
not  remarkable  for  elevation  of  type  or  for  subtlety  of  character 
and  expression.  His  work  is  technically  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Gerard  of  St  John,  whose  pictures  are  preserved  in  the  Belvedere 
at  Vieima.  Vespasian,  a  Florentine  bookseller  who  contributed 
much  to  form  the  antiquarian  taste  of  Frederick  of  Montefeltro, 
states  that  thb  duke  sent  to  the  Netherlands  for  a  capable  artist 
to  paint  a  series  of  "  ancient  worthies  "  for  a  library  recently 
erected  in  the  palace  of  Urbino.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  author  of  these  "  worthies,"  irfiich  are  still  In  existence 
at- the  Louvre  and  in  the  Barberini  palace  at  Rome,  was  Giusto, 
Yet  there  a  re  notable  divergences  betweeen  these  pictures  and  the 
**  Communion  of  the  Apostles."  Still,  it  is  not  beyond  the  range 
of  probability  that  Giusto  should  have  been  able,  aftera  cerUin 
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time,  to  temper  his  Flettxish  style  by  studying  the  mastCTiMeces 
of  Santi  and  Melozzo,  and  so  to  acquire  the  mixed  manner  of  the 
Flemings  and  Italians  which  these  portraits  of  worthies  dispby. 
Such  an  assimilation,  if  it  really  took  place,  might  justify  the 
Flemings  in  the  indulgence  of  a  certain  pride,  considering  that 
Raphad  not  only  admired  these  worthies,  but  c<^ied  them  in 
the  sketch-book  which  is  now  the  ornament  of  the  Venetian 
Academy.  There  is  no  ground  for  presuming  that  Giusto  ad 
Guanto  is  identical  with  Justus  d'AlIamagna  who  painted  the 
"  Annunciation  "  (1451)  in  the  cloisters  of  Santa  Maria  di  Castello 
at  Genoa.  The  drawing  and  colouring  of  this  wall  painting 
shows  that  Justus  d'AlIamagna  was  as  surely  a  native  of  south 
Germany  as  his  homonym  at  Urbino  was  a  bom  Netherlander. 

GIVBT»  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  40  m.  N.  by  £.  of  M^eres  on  the  Eastern  railway 
between  the  town  and  Namur.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  5x10; 
commtme,  7468.-  Givet  lies  on  the  Meuse  about  i  m.  from  the 
Belgian  frontier,  and  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions — the  citadel 
called  Charlemont  and  Grand  Givet  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  Petit  Givet,  connected  with  Grand 
Givet  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  fortress  of  Charle- 
mont, atuated  at  the  top  of  a  precipitous  rock  705  ft.  high,  was 
founded  by  thr.  emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  i6th  century,  and 
further  fortified  by  Vauban  at  the  end  of  the  X7th  century;  it 
is  the  only  survival  of  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  the  rest 
of  which  were  destroyed  in  1893.  In  Grand  Givet  there  are  a 
church  and  a  town-hall  built  by  Vauban,  and  a  statue  of  the 
composer  £tienne  Mehul  stands  in  the  fine  square  named  after 
him.  Petit  Givet,  the  industrial  quarter,  is  traversed  by  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Meuse,  the  Houille,  which  is  bordered  by 
tanneries  and  glue  factories.  Pencils  and  tobacco-pipes  are 
also  manufactured.  The  town  has  considerable  river  traffic, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coal,  copper  and  stone.  There  is  a  chamber 
of  arts  and  manufactures. 

GIV0R5,  a  manufacturing  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in 
the  department  of  Rh6ne,  on  the  railway  between  Lyons  and 
St  £tienne,  14  m.  S.  of  Lyon.  Pop.  (1906)  11,444.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  here  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridge,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gier  and  the  canal  of  Givors, 
which  starts  at  Grand  Croix  on  the  Gier,  some  13  m.  distant. 
The  chief  indmtrics  arc  metal-working,  engineering-construction 
and  glass-working.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  On  the 
hill  overlooking  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  ch&teau  of  St 
Gerald  and  of  the  convent  of  St  Ferr£ol,  remains  of  the  old 
town  destroyed  in  1594. 

QJALLAR,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  horn  Of  Heimdall, 
the  guardian  of  the  rainbow  bridge  by  which  the  gods  pass  and 
repass  between  earth  and  heaven.  This  horn  had  to  be  blown 
whenever  a  stranger  approached  the  bridge.    ■ 

QLABRIO.  X.  Manxus  Aciuus  Glabrio,  Roman  statesman 
and  general,  member  of  a  plebeian  family.  When  consul  in 
191  B.C.  he  defeated  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  at  Thermopylae, 
and  compelled  him  to  leave  Greece.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Aetolians,  who  had  persuaded  Antiochus  to  declare  war 
against  Rome,  and  was  only  prevented  from  crushing  them  by 
the  intercession  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus.  In  189  Glabrio 
was  a  candidate  for  the  censorship,  but  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  nobles.  He  was  accused  by  the  tribunes  of  having 
concealed  a  portion  of  the  Syrian  spoils  in.  his  own  house;  his 
legate  gave  evidence  against  him,  and  he  withdrew  his  candi- 
dature. It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  law  which 
left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  pontiffs  to  insert  or  omit  the 
intercaUrv  month  of  the  year. 

Censortnus,  P«  die  natali,  xx.;  Macrobiui,  Salunuliat  i.  13; 
index  to  Livy;  Appian,  Syr,  17-21. 

3.  Manius  Aauvs  Glabsio,  Roman  statesman  and  general, 
grandson  of  the  famous  Jurist  P;  Mucins  Scaevola.  Wbeti 
praetor  urbanus  (70  b.c.)  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Verres. 
According  to  Dio  Cassius  (xxxvi.  38),  in  conjunction  with 
L.  Calpumiua  Piso,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  (67),  he 
brought  forward  a  severe  law  (Lex  Adlia  Calpumia)  a^sinst 


illegal  canvasung  at  dections.    In  the  same  year  lie  ims  a{^ 

pointed  to  supersede  L.  Lucullus  in  the  government  of  Cilicia 

and  the  command  of  the  War  against  Mithradates,  but  as  he  did 

absolutely  nothing  and  was  unable  to  control  the  soldiery, 

he  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Pompey  according  to  the  provisions 

of  the  Manilian  law.    Little  else  Is  known  of  him  except  that 

he  declared  in  favour  of  the  death  punishment  for  the  CatiliBarian 

conspirators. 

Dio  Cassius  xxxvi.  14,  16.  24;  Ckero,  Pro  lege  ManiUa,  3.  9; 
Appian,  Mithrid,  90. 

OLACB  BAY,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  Cape  Breton  county, 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  14  m.  £.  of  Sydney, 
with  which  it  is  connected  both  by  steam  and  dectric  railway. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  properties  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company 
(founded  1893),  which  produce  most  of  the  coal  of  Kova  Scotia. 
Though  it  has  a  fair  haxbour,  most  of  the  shipping  is  done  from 
Sydney  in  summer  and  from  LOuisburg  in  winter.  Fop,  (1893) 
2000;  (190X)  6945;  («0o6)  13,000. 

GLACIAL  PERIOD,  in  geology,  the  name  usually  given,  by 
English  and  American  writers,  to  that  comparativdy  recent 
time  when  all  parts  of  the  world  suflfered  a  marked  lowering 
of  temperature,  accompanied  in  northern  Europe  and  North 
America  by  glacial  conditions,  not  unlike  those  which  now 
characterize  the  Polar  regions.     This  period,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  "  Great   Ice  Age  "  (German  Dm  EisMeii),  is 
synchronous  with  the  Pleistocene  period,  the  earGer  of  the  Post- 
Tertiary  or  (^ternary  divisions  of  geological  time.    Although 
"  Glacial  period  "  and  **  Pleistocene  "   iq.9.)  are  often  used 
ssynonymously  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  separately, 
inasmuch  as  not  a  few  Pleistocene  formati<nis  have  no  causal 
relationship  with  conditions  of  gladation.    Not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  did  the  deposits  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  result  of  ice  action  receive  serious  attention;  the 
tendency  was  to  regard  such  superficial  and  irregular  material 
as  mere  rubbish.    Early  ideas  upon  the  subject  usually  assigned 
floods  as  the  formative  agency,  and  this  ^'^ew  is  still  not  without 
its  supporters   (see  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  The  Glacial  Nifjhlmare 
and  the  Flood).    Doubtless  this  attitude  was  in  part  due  to  the 
comparative  rarity  of  glaciers  and  ice-fields  where  the  work  of 
ice  could  be  directly  observed.   It  was  luitund  therefore  that  the 
first  scientific  references  to  ghcial  action  should  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland,  which  called 
forth  the  writings  of  J.  J.  Scheuchzer,  B.  F.  Kuhn,  H.  B.  de 
Saussuie,  F.  G.  Hugi,  and  particularly  those  of  J.  Venetz,  J.  G. 
von  Charpentier  and  L.  Aggasiz.     Canon  Rendu,  J.  Forbes 
and  others  had  studied  the  cause  of  motion  of  glaciers,  while 
keen  observers,  notably  Sir  James  Hall,  A.  Brongniart  and 
J.  Playfair,  had  noted  the  occuxtence  ol  travelled  and  scratched 
stones. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  was  the  conception  of  great  ice-sheets 
flowing  over  the  land,  grinding  the  rock  surfaces  and  transporting 
rock  debris  in  the  manner  to  be  observed  in  the  existing  ^aciers. 
However,  before  this  view  had  become  established  Sir  C.  LyeU 
evolved  the  "  drift  theory  "  to  explain  the  widely  spread  pheno- 
menon of  transported  blocks,  boulder  clay  and  the  allied  deposits; 
in  this  he  was  supported  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Bcche,  Charles  Darwin, 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  many  others.  According  to  the  drift 
theory,  the  transport  and  distribution  of  "  erratic  blocks,"  &c, 
had  been  effected  by  floating  icebergs;  this  view  naturally 
involved  a  ccmsidcrable  and  widcj^rcad  submergence  of  tho 
land,  an  assumption  which  appeared  to  receive  support  from 
the  occasional  presence  of  marine  shells  at  high  levds  in  the 
"  drift "  deposits.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  those  who 
favoured  the  drift  theory  that  even  to-day  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  lost  complete  hold;  we  still  speak  of  "  drift  "  deposits  in 
EngUnd  and  America,  and  the  belief  in  one  or  more  great  sub- 
mergences during  the  Glacial  period  is  still  held  more  firmly 
by  certain  geologists  than  the  evidence  would  seem  to  warrant. 
The  case  against  the  drift  theory  was  most  dearly  expressed 
by  Sir  A.  C  Ramsay  for  England  and  Sootland,  and  by  the 
Swedish  scientist  (Xto  Torell.  Since  then  the  labours  of  Professor 
James  Gdkie,  Sir  Archibald  Gcikie,  Prefiessor  P.  KaidaU  and 
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Mhcn  b  Eisludi  VOD  VtRuit,  H.  Cndncr,  dc  Cccr,  £. 
Cdniu,  A.  NelUnd,  JcnUxli.  K.  KeUhuk,  A.  Pcock,  U. 
Schrtdci,  F.  Wuhoichiac  in  Sundiiuvu  ud  G«nuiDy;  T.  C 
Chwnbcilio,  W.  Upbam,  C.  F.  Wri^L  in  Monh  America,  Uvt 
■U  Icndcd  to  (on&na  Ifac  vim  tlut  il  i*  to  [he  movement  of 
gUden  and  ia-thMt>  that  n  roast  knk  u  the  predominant 
■geu  of  transport  and  abniiOD  ia  tliis  period.  Tbe  three  ita(« 
thioufh  which  our  knowledge  ol  glacial  work  has  advanced 
may  ^ui  be  lummarized:  {i)  the  diluvial  hypothesis,  deposits 
fofoied  by  floods;  (a)  the  drift  kypolhcsis,  deposits  formed 
mainly  by  icebergs  and  floating  ice;  (ji  the  icc4hett  hypothesis, 
depotiu  fornicd  directly  oi  indiRcIly  thioiigh  the  agency,  ol 
Sowing  ice. 

EMaua. — Tbe  evidenct  rrikd  npoo  by  geolaiblt  tor  the 
[aimct  nistence  ol  the  gteat  ke-«hMli  which  liavrriH)  the 
■KKlhcrn  R^oiu  ol  Euiope  and  Amttica  ii  mainly  ol  two  kindi: 
(i|  tbe  pccutiat  eioaon  ef  the  otdei  rocks  by  ice  and  ice-borne 
nones,  and  (i)  Ihe  italuic  and  dispOHtion  of  ice-boine  todi 
dfbris.  Afiet  havinc  established  the  criteria,  by  wbich  the  wotk 
ol  moving  ice  is  to  be  recogaiied  in  regioDs  of  active  gLuiation, 
the  task  of  identifying  the  isulli  ol  tailict  gUcialion  ekcwhete 
has  been  earned  on  with  unabated  energy 

x.la  Eraian, — Alibough  iheie  a  e  certain  pomu  of  difFeitme 
between  Ihc  wock  ol  glacieis  and  b<oad  tce^bceti  the  loimcr 


being  more  or  less  nstiicted  liteially  by  the  valleya  io  which 
Ibey  flow,  tbe  general  results  of  IhcLr  passage  over  the  locky 
Aooi  an  csscDtlally  [irailai.  Smooth  rounded  oulline*  are 
irpp^rtrd  to  the  rocks,  marke<Ily  contrasting  with  the  piimaded 
and  irregular  surfaces  produced  by  ordinary  weathering;  where 
these  rounded  surfaces  have  been  formed  on  a  minor  scale  the 
well-known  features  of  rvcjbeJ  nkwftffin^  (Cennan  XifiwfA^jIcr) 
arc  created;  on  a  larger  scale  we  have  the  eroaion-fotm  luiown 
as  "  crag  and  Uil,"  when  tbe  Ice-sheet  hii  overridden  ground 
with  more  pipnouncet!  contour*,  the  tide  of  the  hill  facing  the 
advancing  ice  being  rounded  and  gently  curved  (German 
Slisiicilt),  and  the  opposte  tide  {LtatiU}  ateep,.  abrupt  and 
much  less  smooth.  Such  fenluies  are  never  asioclated  with  the 
erosion  ol  water.  The  rounding  of  rock  surfacta  is  regularly 
accompanied  by  grooving  and  itrialion  (German  Sdrammai, 
ScUiffe)  caused  oy  tbe  grinding  action  of  stones  and  boulders 
embedded  io  tbe  moving  ice.  Tiicse  "  gUdal  striae  "  are  ol 
great  value  in  determlDtng  the  latest  path  of  the  vanished  icc- 
tbeets  (see  map).  Several  other  erosion-feature*  an  generally 
amodated  with  ice  action;  sucb  are  the  circuEar-beaded  valleyi, 
"  cirijues  "  or  "  conies  "  (German  Zirtus)  of  mountain  diitricls; 
tbe  pot-hole^  giants'  kettles  (SliuddlScIai,  RitmUfJi) ,  familiarly 
eienqiliGed  in  the  Gletschcigartcn  near  Lucerne;  tlie  "rock- 
basin*"  (PtbiteiattTi)  of  mountainoui  regions  are  also  believed 
to  be  asDguable  to  this  cause  on  account  of  their  {lequcnl 
aaodition  with  other  glacial  phenomena,  but  it  i<  more  than 
preSable  that  the  icUod  of  running  water  (waterialb,  JSk.) — 


iaaueoced  DO  doubt  by  the  diiporillon  «t  the  ice-^u*  had  much 

to  do  with  these  forms  of  erosion.  A*  regards  rock-basina, 
gMlogiati  are  still  divided  in  opinion:  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay,  j! 
GelkJc,  Tyndall,  Helland,  H.  Ilesi,  A.  Penck,  and  others  have 
aed  themselves  in  favour  of  a  glacial  origin;  while  A. 
,  F.  Supff,  T.  Kjerulf,  L.  BOtimeyer  and  many  othct* 
have  ittongly  opposed  this  view. 

I.  Glacial  deposits  may  be  nwghly  dassifed  in  two  groups: 
those  that  have  been  farmed  direclly  by  Ihe  action  of  the  ice, 
and  those  formed  through  the  agency  of  water  Bowing  under, 
upon,  and  from  Ihe  ice-theets,  or  in  Uieams  and  lakes  —^i'H 
by  the  presence  of  the  ice.  To  diSerenllaie  ia  practice  between 
the  results  of  these  two  agendes  ia  a  matter  of  some  difliculty 
'i  the  case  of  imslratified  deposits;  but  the  boulder  clay  may 

c  taken  as  the  typical  formation  of  tbe  glader  or  ice-sheet, 

'helher  il  has  been  left  u  a  Icrmiaal  metaiai  al  Ihe  limit  of 
gladation  or  a*  a  ir^ni  maraiiu  beneath  the  ice.  A  stnli£cd 
fjrm  ol  boulder  day,  which  not  infrequently  rests  upon,  and  Is 
therefore  younger  than,  the'  more  typical  variety,  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  deposit  formed  by  water  from  the  material 
{tntloiial,  itntnmarilii)  held  In  suspension  within  the  ice,  and 
set  free  during  the  process  ol  mdting.  Besides  the  iimumerable 
boulileit,  large  and  small,  embedded  io  the  boukler  clay,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  often  of  enormous  liie,  have  been  borne  by  ice- 
thcels  far  ttom  their  ori^oal  home  and  stranded  when  the  ice 
roclied.  These  "emtic  blocki,"  "perched  blocks"  (German 
F'udiixti)  are  familiar  objects  in  the  Alpine  glacier  districts, 
where  they  have  frequently  cecdved  individual  name*,  but  they 
are  just  as  easily  recognised  in  region*  from  which  the  glader* 
that  brought  them  there  have  long  since  been  banished.  Not 
only  did  tbe  ice-transport  blacks  of  hard  rock,  granite  and  the 
hke,  but  huge  maases  of  auaiiGed  rock  were  torn  from  their 
bed  by  the  same  agency;  the  masses  of  cbalk  in  tbe  cUSs  near 
Cromer  are  well  known ;  near  Berlin,  at  Fiikenwald,  there  is  ■ 

ransported  mass  of  cbalk  eeiimaled  la  be  at  least  s.oocsoco 
cubic  metres  in  bulk,  which  ha*  liaveUed  probably  ij  kllanKtie* 

rom  its  otigiiul  site;  a  block  of  Lincolnshire  oallle  is  recorded 
by  C.  Foi-Strangwnya  ncaj  Melton  in  Ldeestershlre,  which  i* 
ya  yds.  long  and  loo  yds.  broad  if  no  more;  and  '""'"f  of  • 
sjmilaj  kind  might  be  multiplied. 

bewildering  variety  of  stratified  and  partially  bedded  deposits 
of  gravel,  sand  and  day,  OKUrring  sepaistdy  or  in  every 
conceivable  condirion  lA  association.  Some  of  these  deposits 
have  ncdved  distincrive  names;  such  ««  tbe  "  Kames  "  ol 
Scotland,  which  are  represented  in  Irdsnd  by  "  Esken,"  and  In 
Scandinavia  by  "  Asar."  Another  Ijipe  of  hiDocky  deposit  is 
exemplified  .by  the  "  drums  "  or  "  drumUns.^'  Everywbere 
beyond  tbe  margiu  of  the  advancing  or  retreating  ice-aheets 
these  deposits  were  being  formed;  stream*  bore  away  coarse  anii 
fine  materials  and  iptead  them  out  upon  alluvial  plains  or  upon 
Ihe  floors  of  iimumetable  lakes,  many  ol  which  were  directly 
caused  by  the  damming  of  the  ordinary  water-courses  by  Ihe  ice. 
A*  the  level  of  such  lakes  was  changed  new  beach-Iinei  were 
produced,  such  a*  are  siill  evident  in  Ihe  great  lake  tcgioa  of 
North  America,  In  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy,  and  the 
"  Slrandlinien  "  of  many  part*  of  northern  Europe. 

Viewed  in  rebiion  to  man's  position  on  Ibe  earth,  no  geological 
change*  have  had  a  more  profound  importance  than  those  of  lbs 
Glacial  period.  The  wjiole  of  the  glaciated  region  bears  evideoca 
of  remarkable  modiflcstlon  of  topographic  features;  in  parts 
of  Scotland  or  Norway  or  CflniHa  tbe  old  rocks  are  bared  of 
son,  rounded  and  smoothed  a*  fat  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  old 
sffil  and  subsoil,  tbe  product  of  ages  of  ordinary  weatlieiing. 
were  removed  from  vast  areas  to  be  deposited  and  concentrated 
in  others.  Old  valley*  were  filled— often  to  a  great  depth, 
joo-400  fu;  rivers  were  diverted  from  their  old  courses,  never 
tn  return;  lake*  of  vast  size  were  caused  by  Ihe  damming  of  old 
outleU  (Lake  Lahonlan,  Lake  Agusii,  lie.,  in  North  America), 
while  an  mfinlte  number  of  shifting  lakelets— with  their  depodla 
—played  an  important  part  along  the  ice-front  at  alt  tuges 
of  its  csreec.    The  InaucDcc  of  Ibis  period  upon  the  present 
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distribution  of  plant  and  anima!  life  in  northern  latitudes  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  supposed  great  changes  in 
the  level  of  the  land  in  northern  regions  during  the  Glacial 
period.  The  occurrence  of  marine  shells  at  an  elevaUon  of 
1350  ft.  at  Moel  Tryfaen  in  north  Wales,  and  at  1200  ft.  near 
Macclesfield  in  Cheshire,  has  been  cited  as  evidence  of  profound 
submergence  by  some  geologists,  though  others  see  in  these 
and  similar  occurrences  only  the  transporting  action  of  ice-sheets 
that  have  traversed  the  floor  of  the  adjoining  seas.  Marine 
shells  in  stratified  materials  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  at  xoo  ft.  and  over,  in  S.  Scandinavia  at  600  to  800  ft., 
and  in  the  "  Champlain  "  deposits  of  North  America  at  various 
heights.  The  dead  shells  of  the  "  Yoldia  clay  "  cover  wide  areas 
at  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic  at  depths  from  500  to  1300 
fathoms,  though  the  same  mollusc  is  now  found  living  in  Arctic 
Kas  at  the  depth  of  5  to  15  fathoms.  .This  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  that  in  the  N.W.  European  region  the  lithosphere 
stood  about  -3600  ft.  higher  than  it  does  now  (BrOgger,  Nansen, 
&c.),  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  union  of  the  mainland  of 
Europe  with  that  of  North  America — ^forming  a  northern  con- 
tinental mass,  "  Prosarctis  " — may  have  been  achieved  by  way 
of  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen  Land  'uid  Greenland.  The  pre-glacial 
valleys  and  fjords  of  Norway  and  Scotland,  with  their  deeply 
submerged  seaward  ends,  .are  regarded  as  proofs  of  former 
elevation.  The  great  depth  of  alluvium  in  some  places  (236 
metres  at  Bremen)  points  in  the  same  direction.  Evidences  of 
dianges  of  level  occur  in  eariy,  middle  and  late  Pleistocene 
formations,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  is  such  that  it  is  on 
the  whole  safer  to  assume  the  existence  only  of  the  more  moderate 
degree  of  change. 

Tke  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Period. — ^Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  hypothesis  that  shall  conform 
with  the  known  facts  and  explain  the  great  change  in  climatic 
conditions  which  set  in  towards  the  dose  of  the  Tertiary  era, 
and  culminated  during  the  Glacial  period.  .Some  of  the  more 
prominent  hypotheses  may  be  mentioned,  but  space  will  not 
permit  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  theories,  most  of  which  rest 
upon  somewhat  unsubstantial  ground.  The  principal  facts 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  are  (x)  the  great  lowering  of 
temperature  over  the  whole  earth;  (2)  the  localization  of 
extreme  gladation  in  north-west  Europe  and  north-east  America; 
and  (3)  the  local  retrogression  of  the  ice-sheets,  once  or  more 
times  repeated. 

Some  have  suggested  the  simple  solution  of  a  change  ih  the 
earth's  axis,  and  have  indicated  that  the  pole  may  have  travelled 
through  some  15"  to  20*  of  laUtude;  thus,  the  polar  glaciation, 
as  it  now  exists,might  have  been  in  this  way  transferred  to  indude 
north-west  Europe  and  North  America;  but  modem  views  on 
the  rigidity  of  the  earth's  body,  together  with  the  lack  of  any 
evidence  of  the  correlative  movement  of  climatic  zones  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  render  this  hypothesis  quite  untenable. 
On  similar  grounds  a  change  in  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  is 
unthinkable.  Theories  based  upon  the  variations  in  the  obliqiuity 
of  the  ecliptic  or  eccentridty  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  on  the 
passage  of  the  solar  system  through  cold  regions  of  space,  or 
upon  the  known  variations  in  the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  are 
aU  insecure  and  unsatisfactory.  The  hypothesis  elaborated  by 
James  Croll  {Phil.  Mag.,  1864,  28,  p.  121;  Climate  and  Time, 
X875;  and  Discussion  on  Oimate  and  Cosmology,  1889)  was 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  with  the  earth's  eccentridty 
at  its  mnximum  and  winter  in  the  north  at  aphelion,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  in  northern  latitudes  for  the  accumulation  of  snow 
and  ice,  whidi  would  be  accentuated  indirectly  by  the  formation 
of  fogs  and  a  modifieation  of  the  trade  winds.  The  shifting  of 
the  thermal  equator,  and  with  it  the  direction  of  the  trade  winds, 
would  divert  some  of  the  warm  ocean  currents  from  the  cold 
regions,  and  this  effect  was  greatly  enhanced,  he  considered, 
by  the  configuration  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  CrolFs  hypothesis 
was  supported  by  Sir  R.  Ball  {The  Cause  of  tke  Great  Ice  Age, 
tSgz),  and  It  met  with  very  general  acceptance;  but  it  has 
been  destructivdy  criticized  by  Professor  S.  Newcomb  (Phil, 


Mag.,  1876,  X883,  1884)  and  by  E.  P.  Cttlverwell  (PkU,  Mag,, 
X894,  p.  S4I*  and  Geol.  Mag.,  1895,  pp.  3  and  55).  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Croll's  theory  are:  (x)  the  fundamental  assump* 
tion,  that  midwinter  and  midsummer  temperatures  are  dlirectly 
proportional  to  the  sun's  heat  at  those  periods,  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  observed  facts;  (3)  the  gladal  periods  would  be 
limited  in  duration  to  an  appropriate  fraction  of  the  precessional 
period  (31,000  years),  which  appears  to  be  too  short  a  time  for 
the  work  that  was  actually  done  by  ice  agency;  and  (3)  CroU's 
gladal  periods  would  alternate  between  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  affecting  first  one  then  the  otlier.  Sir 
C.  Lyell  and  others  have  advocated  the  view  that  great  elevation 
of  the  land  in  polar  regions  would  be  condudve  to  gladal  condi- 
tions; this  is  doubtle^  true,  but  the  evidence  that  the  Glacial 
period  was  primarily  due  to  this  cause  is  not  well  established. 
Other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  support  the  elevation  theory 
by  combining  with  it  various  astronomical  and  meteorologiaU 
agencies.  More  recently  several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  gladal  period  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
atmosphere;  F.  W.  Harmer  (*'  The  Influence  of  Winds  upon  the 
Climate  during  the  Pleistocene  Epoch,"  Q.J.G.S.,  xgoi,  57, 
p.  405)  has  shown  the  importance  of  the  ixifluence  of  winds  in 
certain  circumstances;  Marsden  Manson  ("The  Evolution  of 
Ch'mate,"  American  Geologist,  1899,  24,  p.  93)  has  laid  stress 
upon  the  influence  of  clouds;  but  ndther  of  these  theories 
grapples  successfully  with  the  fundamental  difficulties.  Othen 
again  have  requisitioned  the  variability  in  the  amount  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere — hypotheses  which  depend 
upon  the  efficiency  of  this  gas  as  a  thermal  absorbent.  The 
supply  of  carbon  dioxide  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
as  by  the  emanations  from  volcanoes  (S.  Arrhenius  and  A.  G. 
Hogbom),  or  it  may  be  decreased  by  absorption  into  sea-water, 
and  by  the  carbonation  of  rocks.  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlia 
based  a  theory  of  gladation  on  the  depiction  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air  ("  An  Attempt  to  frame  a  Working  Hypothesis 
of  the  cause  of  Glacial  Periods  on  an  Atmospheric  Basis,"  JL 
Geol.,  X899,  vii.  752-771;  see  also  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury, 
Geology,  1906,  ii.  674  and  iii.  432).  The  outline  of  this 
hypothesis  is  as  follows:  The  general  conditions  for  gladation 
were  (i)  that  the  oceanic  circulation  was  interrupted  by  the 
existence  of  land;  (2)  that  vertical  drculation  of  the  atmosphere 
was  accelerated  by  continental  and  other  influences;  (3)  that 
the  thermal  blanketing  of  the  earth  was  reduced  by  a  depletion 
of  the  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
hence  the  average  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  body  of  the  ocean  was  reduced,  and  diversity  in  the 
distribution  of  heat  and  moisture  introduced.  The  localization 
of  glaciation  is  assignable  to  the  two  great  areas  of  permanent 
atmospheric  depression  that  have  thdr  present  centres  near 
Greenland  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  respectively.  The  periodidty 
of  glacial  advances  and  retreats,  demanded  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  validity  of  so-called  "  intergladal "  epochs,  is  explained 
by  a  series  of  complicated  processes  involving  the  alternate 
depletion  and  completion  of  the  normal  charge  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  upon  this  difficult 
subject,  it  is  tolerably  dear  that  no  simple  cause  of  gladal 
conditions  Is  likely  to  be  discovered,  but  rather  it  will  appear 
that  these  conditions  resulted  from  the  interaction  of  a  compli- 
cated series  of  factors;  and  further,  until  a  greater  degree  of 
unanimity  can  be  approached  in  the  interpretation  of  ol^rved 
facta,  particularly  as  regards  the  substantlah'ty  of  intergladal 
epochs,  the  very  foundations  of  a  sound  working  hypothesis 
are  wanting. 

Classification  of  Glacial  Deposits — Intergladal  Epochs. — ^Had 
the  deposits  of  gladated  regions  consisted  solely  of  boulder 
day  little  difficulty  might  have  been  experienced  in  dealing 
with  their  classification.  But  there  are  intercalated  in  the  boulder 
days  those  irregular  stratified  and  partially  stratified  masses 
of  sand,  gravel  and  loam,  frequently  containing  marine  or 
freshwater  shells  and  layers  of  peat  with  plant  remains,  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  conception  of  ''  intergladal  epochs  "— 
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pidMi  ts  tfce  ii(0niii*  caaiUoat  ol  |'«^«*'i",  wben  (be  in- 
■beeU  dwindled  ulnigit  CDticdy  iVir;  vliik  pluls  ud  uumili 
re-BUbliifat<liliemKtvc<ontbeiieir1ycipowd*oiL'  GkckiUu 
may  be  nnfcd  in  two  tchooU:  tboM  wbo  b«liev<  that  one  or 
more  pluses  of  foildfr  dinuiic  OHkditMMU  broke  Up  tbe  vbol* 
Gladal  period  ioto  ilienutinc  epocb*  ol  tftciitloB  Hid  "de- 
(kciitios  ";  and  lime  who  believe  tlut  tbe  loteialiUd 
depoeiu  npiBCDt  nthir  the  Uaiiud  nccauoiw)  movemcnli 
ol  the  jcc-ibeet8  withio  ooe  liDgle  peiiod  of  fUcUtioD-  In 
addition  to  tbe  atntitied  depuaiti  and  tbciz  cODtenta,  ImpoitanC 
cvidCDCe  In  flioiu  ol  islei^adal  epocha  occuii  is  the  pmence 
of  weaibcnd  Miiaft*  on  tb«  ti^  t^  oldei  boulder  dajn,  which 
ue  Ibcmadvei  covtnd  by  younger  ^adal  dquiita. 

The  eame  of  the  latenlacU  byvothcA  Inh  bees  laort  ardotlr 
fliarapiiiMil  ia  Es^Dd  bv  fndaH  Jmrna  Ceikie;  who  bat  ta- 
dravouird  la  ibov  clut  tnere  were  in  Europe  uc  diatioct  eluial 
epcxlu  within  tbe  Ctadalpcriod,  separated  by  five  eijocba  of  more 
modsmlc  lempcnturT.    Thnr  an  enumnatnl  bekiw: 

tth  ClidaJ  epoch.  Upper  TuifauiaH,  indioatal  by  the  depodta  of 
peal  whieh  u<£Uc^thenDw<T  lucd  beacbta. 

Jlh  tMtnduial  tfBik,  U^ptr  Fmilua. 

Sib  Gtadal  epeefa.  Ldwit  Tuiluriin,  bdlcato)  by  peat  depoelta 
ovcriyirw  the  lower  foreai-bed,  by  iTie  mted  bcacnea  and  cine- 
ekiy*  a(  Scodaad.  aad  In  piil  by  the  Uunju-dayi  ol  Scandinavia. 

4ih  lnurilaaal  tttik.  Lnir  fenattn,  the  lowir  fsmu  unds 
ptil  bed>,  Ste  AmtfiMt-bKlt  ol  the  gieat  fmhmer  Bilik  lake  and 
tbe  Lilfdrma-dayi  of  Scandinatoa, 

4th  Glacial  epoch,  MfcklenburEiaq,  npmeiHed  by  the  moraEnea 
of  the  lait  great  Baltic  [iader,  which  reach  Iheir  aoolhcm  Limit  la 
"--■-■--'- lie  loo-ft.  terrace  of  ScDtlaod  and  the  yaUu-bedi  of 


5rd  Inier^ocvl  ebock,  Heudftiinn,  Intercjtationi  of  marine  and 
freihwater  deposits  In  the  bouldcrciayBoftfic  tour  hem  Baltic  coasls- 

3rd  Gladal  epoch.  PaUndian,  glacial  and  fluvio-gboaLfonnatiaiii 
ol  tbe  niiior  ScandinaviaB  ia-ahiet;  and  tlia  "  upper  boolder  clay" 
ol  MHtbcm  and  wEncm  Europe 

ind  tmitrAadat  tpKt.  IltbalM,  iolcrEbdal  beds  ol  Britain  and 
i^nlttoalSMueflanl. 

aad  Glacial  epoch,  Sasniati,  depaaita  ol  the  period  ol  maitnniB 
Adatioa  whea  the  aonbem  ice^bcet  nachcd  the  low  gnond  ol 
Suaoy,  wid  the  Alplae  gladera  fonned  the  DUlernKst  nurainn 

IK  lUwIuJol  tfirli,  VtrfMlaii,  the  lomi-bcd  lerin  of  Norfolk. 

lit  Glac&l  epoch.  Seanlan,  TepreteBled  ohIt  in  the  aouih  ot  Swnlin, 
--lc(b^.    The  ChiUnfonl 

lie  Arctic  hods  oiay  b 
^"rafestor  Chamberlln  _  .  _ 
rd  the  followinf  ttagea  in 

The'champlaln,  marine  tubttage. 

Tbe  GLacio-lac4utrine  tubttage. 

The  later  Wtcontin  (6th  glaclil). 

Thi  Ml*  Mrr^aaal. 

Tha  earlier  WMOtia  fnh  gbdal). 

ni  ^Mrte  <4fk  faln^Eii]). 

The  lowifl  (4th  gtadal). 

Tie  5aiiHitas  (iri  itltrAuialJ. 

The  IIKnoba  (Jn)  riaciatJT 

Tht  YarmaUk  n  Aiiatan  imJ  bttBgaiiii^i. 

The  KaoKii  (and  glacialt. 

Til  Afmia*  frti  nuit^iali. 

Tbe  lub-Altofuan  or  JerseyaB  (tit  glacial). 
AlltuHigh  it  B  admitted  that  no  strict  correlallaa  ol  the  Europctn 
and  North  American  tlnget  it  possible,  it  has  been  suggetted  that 
the  Allonian  may  be  the  equivalent  si  the  Hdveiian:  the  Kanian 
■lay  repRaeni  the  Saaonian;  the  lowan,  tbe  Polandian;  the 
ttneyani  the  ScanLan;  the  early  Witconsin,  the  Mecldenbur^n. 


{oSd'tchcme  (or"—' 
three  flacial  aid 

Poit<;iadal  epoch 


Ind  Intp^vial  epoc    Including  the  Cr^/iHi.clay, 
fnd  Glacial  epoch,  ihe  maiirnvm  glacution. 
lat  luurfiadal  epotk. 
lat  Cla(4a]  epoch,  "  older  boitldw  clay." 


toia,  i*  the  Alpa  bar  iHngliidal  cpodM  ham  baaa  Rcct^aad; 

while  in  EnaUnd  there  an  many  who  are  wUUng  lo  concede  one 
'i.  tnoMfh  even  for  this  the  ev' 


II  flaciiiitta  {< 


{SI  W? 


Lamplugh,  AddiiB,  Sectio 


_.  .._.     — , ^  ia  doquat  ef  Ihe  diKculuea  ol  the 

Lhjflct:  It  m  impoatible  not  Lo  aee  that  the  dlacovery  dJ  inierglaciat 
iDchi  bearaacloaerclatTaDahlp  to  the  ori^  of  certain  hypotheaei 
Che  came  of  glacialioaj  while  It  it  t^slficajil  that  lEiDae  who 

ana  ol  climate,  thart  those  i^  have  fouodcd  their  viewa  upon  tbe 

Eiliof  1^  Claciaf  Difsiilr.— From  evideBce  of  tbe  Uod  dtcd  above, 
..  appears  that  during  tha  aiacial  period  a  acriea  of  great  ice>ihceta 

covered  enormoua  areas  in  North  AiBciica  and  nortrhwest  Europe, 
rvered  during  tl- = ' r.v.  :_  u..  u^Z. 

iQ~^i^nh  A^ieiica  and  6}  mi 
aq.  mj  In  Europe 

In  Europe  thJet  great  cei 

"  .  _t! ," " .'. ,'ii  tbe  Itli'in 

irregular  teriea  ol  lobei  along  the  SchiefeneUrge,  Han, 
igetwahL  EngeUtge  aod  Rieaeiigebhie,  anf  tht  nortbcm 

of  the  Carpalhiant  towards  Cracow.    Down  the  valley  of 

tbe  Dnieper  a  lobe  ol  the  ice^beet  pniecled  at  tar  as  4D*  sa*  N.; 
anotbet-  lobe  ealended  down  the  Doa  valley  aa  jar  as  yi*  W.j  iheao 
•■■-  >-■ indary  rant  nottb^atcerty  towardi  the  Urab  and  die  Kan 
rhe  British  Islaods  CDOiIituted  the  tenlic  tecood  b  import- 
"  bat  tbe  aoutbern  pan  ol  England 
..  _^    On  thawew  the  k»;iheeu  reached 

Scandinavia.  The  third  European  centre  was  the  Alpine  tegioii: 
it  it  abondantly  clear  from  the  manes  of  montnic  delrftut  and 
pgcbed  btocka  that  here,  in  the  tjine  of  matlniiim  tlKiation,  the 

vhich  Kill  remain  in  the  Fxlnlngglaclen.  All  tbe  vaUeya  wan  filled 
A.  i,  :i  moving  ice ;  thus  the  Rhone  glacier  at  Its  mudmum  filled  Uka 
Ccn.^va  aniflfie  plain  between  the  Bemcie  Oberland  and  the  Jura; 
ii  4^von  overrode  the  latter  and  advanced  towards  Detancoti.  Ea- 
ten'^ive  Klocialioji  was  not  limiipd  lo  the  aforeaaid  regiodt.  for  all 
ihL  nccu  of  high  ground  had  th<ir  independent  gloaert  stivwly 
diT'.bped;  the  Pyrenca,  th>:  <'ntr>l  higliUndi  of  FranccTtU 
Vo^^rt,  Black  Forest,  Apenniii''^  and  Caucasus  were  cenljes  cd 
minur  but  trill  iniportani  glaciarint. 

Tbe  grealest  eipandon  of  Ice-tMeta  waa  kcatcd  on  tbh  North 
American  coniineni;  here.  loo.  than  wan  thne  principal  ceama 
of  outllow:  Ihe  "  CordUleran ''  icfrsheel  in  Ok  ITW.,  the  "  Kee- 
naiin  "  iheei.  nilisiing  from  Ihe  (eatnl  Canadian  pWns,  and  the 
Mitem  '■  Labrador  "  or  "  Laurenikle  "  sliett.  From  each  of  tbeae 
fcntns  the  ire  poured  outwardt  in  ewy  dlrectlo>4  bot  the  ptiac^ 

hamA  ir.  .  ■  'K  .III..:  .-.  I  riini  ai  an  irregular  line  along  tbe 
W  V  I    f  the  continent.  Ilfence  H  roTlovs 

-'    ■■  — 'tb  with  the  Ohio  {■     ' 

DC  uiiTEuoa  «  New  Jersey.  Atiakurope, 

_ .., —  jf  North  America  produced  their  owo  local 

iders:  ia  the  Rockia,  the  Ofympics  and  Sierras,  the  Bighorn 
oaatalaa ol Wyoiaia|. lheUjaaMonalal»n<Utah,ac.    Ahlkiugh 


in  South 


took  place,  I 

America.  New  Zaiand,~Ai 

downlhevalteyi'     '  ' 


below  the  existing  limlta,  and  even  where 


ifChinaandEaiteinSiberia.  T 


ubatigutu,  poUthed  ani 
■ermiaa  Breccia  of  Sbi 


Itoweriatof 
rcglaaaof  all 
-VadTatiBi 

.... llngliaills,  and  even  where n 

In  Asia  tbe  evldencn  of  a  former  eateni 
lyu,  and  iKTthwa  '' 

i.rnAfiioialK.TneritiihEJutAfric        

S40a  ft.  below  their  modem  limit.    In  Icebnd  and 

I  MH.H  :■■  f  h*  Antarctic,  then  appean  to  be  evidence 

of  the  ice.    Iliaeiinunat  to  note  thai 

lies  in  Wiseontla.   Themaidnumfladaiionof 
'    -  nnred  anmnd  (he  North  Aitantic. 
Crstogiial  Artsdi.— Shiee  Raaiany 
ItU  ("  On  tbeoccnrremof  aafular, 


Su!S3;.l«s 


SbKuhire.  We 


Ai;.£.  ilW,  PP- iS^^.  ■  (ood  deal  etattemloa  hat  beaa  p^ 
such  tormalnn.  It  &  aow  genenlly  acknasriedicd  that  tbe 
rmourbonifemia  congloinerates  with   striated   Gouldors  and 


ioulh  Africa,  tbe  Tal 


congloiBerates 
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sbdal  condltkmi  at  that  oeriod  on  the  great  Indo-Auftfafon 
continent.  A  glacial  origin  bas  been  tuggested  for  numerous  other 
conglomeratic  formations,  such  as  the  Pre-Cambrian  Tomdonian  of 
Scotland,  and  "  Geisaschichten"  of  Norway:  the  bantl Carboniferous 
conglomerate  of  parts  of  England ;  the  Permian  breccias  of  England 
and  parts  of  Europe:  the  Trias  of  Devonshire;  the  coane  con- 
glomerates in  the  Tertttry  Flysch  in  central  Europe ;  and  the  Miocene 
conglomerates  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  In  regard  to  the  glacial 
nature  of  all  these  formations  there  b,  however,  great  divergence  of 
opinion  (see  A.  Heim.  "  Zur  Frage  der  exotischen  BlScke  in  Flysch," 
Eclot^  itolopau  HdotHae,  vol.  ix.  No.  3, 1007,  pp.  yy^A)-  ,  . 
AuTROiXTiss.— The  literature  dealing  directly  with  the  Gucal 
period  has  reached  enormous  dimenaons;  in  addition  to  the  works 
already  mentioned  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the 
genenl  outline  of  the  stfbjcct:  J.  Geikie.  The  Great  Ice  Ate  {xrd  ed., 
London.  1904).  also  Earth  Sculpture  (1898);  G.  F.  Wri«ht,  TA«  Ice 
Age  in  North  America  (4th  ed.,  New  York,  1905)  and  Man  and  the 
Glacial  Period  (1892)^;  F.  E.  Geinitz,  Die  Eisuit  (Braunschweig, 
1906) :  A.  Penck  and  E.  Brflckner,  Die  Alpen  im  Eiszeitalter  (Leipzig, 
1901-1906.  uncompleted).  Many  references  to  the  literature  wiU  be 
found  in  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Texthooh  ofGeohry,  vol.  ii.  (dth  ed..  1903); 
Chambetlin  and  Salisbury.  Geotoey,'\o\.  in.  (1906).  As  an  example 
of  glacial  theories  carried  t)eyoiid  the  usual  limits,  see  M.Gugenhan, 
Die  Ertletscheruttg  der.  Erde  von  Pol  tu  Pot  (Berlin,  1906).  See  also 
Zeitsehriftfar  Gletscherhunde  (Berlin,  1906  and  onwards  quarterly): 
Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  (opposing  accepted  glacial  theories),  The  Glacial 
Nightman  and  the  Flood,  i.,  li.  (London,  1893),  /<«  ^"d  Water,  x.,  iL 
(London,  1903),  The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood  (London.  1887). 

(J.  A.  H.) 

OLACIBR  (adopted  from  the  French;  from  glace t  ice,  Lat. 
gfacies),  a  mass  of  compacted  ice  originating  in  a  snow-field. 
Gladen  are  formed  on  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  that 
is  permanently  above  the  snow-line.  This  line  varies  locally 
in  the  same  latitudes,  being  in  some  places  higher  than  in  others, 
but  in  the  main  it  may  be  described  as  an  elliptical  shell  surround- 
ixw  the  earth  with  its  longest  diameter  in  the  tropics  and  its 
shortest  in  the  polar  regions,  where  it  touches  sea-level.  From 
the  extreme  regions  of  the  fistXxc  and  Antarctic  circles  this  cold 
shell  swells  upwards  into  a  broad  dome,  from  is>ooo  to  x  8,000  ft. 
high  over  the  tropics,  truncating,  as  it  rises,  a  number  of  peaks 
and  mountain  ranges  whose  upper  portions  like  all  regions 
above  this  thermal  shell  receive  all  their  moisture  in  the  form  of 
snow.  Since  the  temperature  above  the  snow-line  is  below 
freezing  point  evaporation  b  very  slight,  and  as  the  snow  b 
acrfid  it  tends  to  accumulate  in  snow-fiel<b,  where  the  snow  of 
one  year  b  covered  by  that  of  the  next,  and  these  are  wrapped 
over  many  deeper  layers  that  have  fallen  in  previous  years. 
If  these  piles  of  snow- were  rigid  and  immovable  they  would 
increase  in  height  until  the  whole  field  rose  above  the  sone  of 
ordinaiy  atmospheric  precipitation,  and  the  polar  ice-caps  would 
i^dd  a  load  to  these  regions  that  wotdd  produce  far-reaching 
results.  The  mountain  regions  also  would  rise  some  miles  in 
height,  and  all  their  features  would  be  buried  in  domes  of  snow 
some  miles  in  thickness.  When,  however,  there  b  sufficient 
weight  the  mass  yields  to  pressure  and  flows  outwards  and 
downwards.  Thus  a  balance  of  weight  and  height  is  established, 
and  the  ice-field  is  disintegrated  principally  at  the  edges,  the 
surplus  in  polar  regions  being  carried  off  in  the  form  of  icebergs, 
and  in  mountain  regions  by  streams  that  flow  from  ths  melting 
ends  of  the  gladers. 

Farimi/tMi.— The  formation  of  glaciect  b  in  all  cases  due  to 
similar  causes,  namely,  to  periodical  and  intermittent  faUs  of 
snow.  After  a  snow-fall  there  b  a  period  of  rest  during  which 
the  snow  becomes  compacted  by  pressure  and  assumes  the 
well-known  gmnular  character  seen  in  banks  and  patches  of 
ordinary  snow  that  lie  longest  upon  the  ground  when  the  snow 
b  melting.  Thb  b'  the  )Krn  or  nM.  The  next  fall  of  snow  covers 
and  conceab  the  n£v£,  but  the*  light  fresh  crysub  of  thb  new 
snow  In  turn  become  compacted  to  the  coarsely  crystalline 
granular  form  of  the  underlying  byer  and  become  n£v6  in  turn. 
The  process  goes  on  continually;  the  lower  Jay  ers  become  subject 
to  greater  and  greater  pressure,  and  in  consequence  become 
gradually  compacted  into  dense  clear  ice,  which,  however,  retains 
its  granular  crystalline  texture  throughout.  The  upper  layers 
of  nfv6  are  usually  stratified,  owing  to  some  individual  peculiarity 
in  the  fall,  or  to  the  accumulation  of  dust  or  d6brb  upon  the 
nirlace  befon  it  b  covered  by  fresh  snow.    Thb  itntificatioa 


b  of  ten  vbibfc  on  the  emerging  ghider,  though  it  b  to  be  diMlDp 
gubhed  from  the  foliation  planes  caused  by  shearing  movemokt 
hi  the  body  of  the  gUcier  ice. 

Ty^f.— The  snow-field  upon  which  a  glacier  depends  b 
idways  formed  when  snow-fall  b  greater  than  snow-waste.  TUs 
occurs  under  varying  conditions  with  a  differently  restilting 
type  of  gUder.  There  are  limited  fidds  of  snow  in  many 
mountain  regions  giving  rise  to  long  tongues  of  ice  moving 
slowly  down  the  vaDeys  imd  therefore  called  "  valley  gUdcrs." 
The  greater  part  of  Greenland  b  covered  by  an  ice-cap  extending 
over  nearly  400,000 sq.  m.,  forming  a  kind  of  enormous  continuous 
glader  on  its  lower  slopes.  The  Antarctic  ice  region  b  bdieved 
to  extend  over  more  than  3^000,000  aq.  m.  Each  of  these 
continental  fidds,  besides  producing  blodi  ss  distinguished 
from  tongue  gladers,  sends  into  the  sea  a  great  number  of  ice- 
bergs during  the  summer  season.  These  ice-caps  covering 
great  regions  are  by  far  the  most  Important  types.  Between 
these  "  pobr  "  or  "  continental  gladers  "  and  the  "  alpine  " 
type  there  are  many  grades.  Smaller  deUched  ice-caps  may 
rest  upon  hi^  pbteaus  as  in  Iceland,  or  several  tongues  of  ice 
coming  down  neighbouring  valleys  may  splay  out  into  convergent 
lobes  on  lower  ground  and  form  a  "  piedmont  glader  "  such  as 
the  Malaspina  Glader  in  Alaska.  When  the  snow-fidd  lies  in  a 
small  depression  the  glader  may  remain  suspended  in  the 
hoUow  and  advance  no  farther  than  the  edge  of  the  snow-field. 
Thb  b  called  a  "  cUff-glader,"  and  b  not  uncommon  in  mountain 
regions.  The  end  of  a  larger  glader,  or  the  edge  of  an  ice-sheet, 
may  reach  a  precipitous  diff,  where  the  ice  will  break  from  the 
edge  of  the  advancing  mass  and  fall  in  blocks  to  the  lower  ground, 
where  a  "  reconstructed  glader  "  will  be  formed  from  the  frag- 
ments and  advance  farther  down  the  slope. 

When  a  gUdcr  originates  upon  a  dome-shaped  or  a  level 
suxf  ace  the  ice  will  deploy  radially  in  all  directions.  When  a 
snow-fidd  b  formed  above  steep  valleys  separated  by  high 
ridges  the  ice  will  flow  downwards  in  long  streams.  If  the 
vaUcys  under  the  snow-fields  arc  wide  and  shallow  the  resultant 
glaciers  will  broaden  out  and  partially  fill  them,  and  In  all  cases, 
since  the  conditions  of  glacier  formation  are  similar,  the  resultant 
form  and  the  direction  of  motion  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  ice  and  the  form  of  the  surface  over  which  the  glacier  flows. 
A  ^ader  flowing  down  a  narrow  goige  to  an  open  valley,  or  on 
to  a  plain,  will  spread  at  its  foot  into  a  fan-shaped  lobe  as  the 
ice  ^reads  outwards  while  moving  downwards.  An  ice-cap 
b  In  the  main  thickest  at  the  centre,  and  thins  out  at  the  edges. 
A  valley  glacier  b  thickest  at  wait  point  between  its  source 
and  Its  end,  but  nearer  to  its  source  than  to  its  termination, 
but  its  thickness  at  various  portions  vrill  depend  upon  the 
contour  of  the  valley  floor  over  which  the  glacier  rides,  and 
may  reach  many  hundreds  of  feet.  At  its  centre  the  Greenland 
ice-cap  is  estimated  to  be  over  5000  ft.  thick.  In  all  cases  the 
glader  ends  where  the  waste  of  ice  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  since  the  relationship  varies  in  different  years,  or  cycles  of 
years,  the  end  of  a  g}acicr  may  advance  or  retreat  in  harmony 
with  greater  or  less  snow-fall  or  with  cooler  or  hotter  summers. 
There  seems  to  be  a  cyde  of  Indusive  contraction  and  expansion 
of  from  35  to  40  or  50  years.  At  present  the  ends  of  the  Swiss 
glaciers  arc  cradled  in  a  mass  of  moraine-stuff  due  to  former 
extension  of  the  glaciers,  and  Investigations  in  India  show  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  Himalayas  the  gladers  are  retreating  as 
they  are  in  North  America  and  even  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
{Nature,  January  2,  xgoS,  p.  30i). 

Movement.— -ThciAct  that  a  glader  moves  b  easily  demon- 
strated; the  cause  of  the  movement  b  pressure  upon  a  yielding 
mass;  the  nature  of  the  movement  is  still  under  discussion. 
Rows  of  stakes  or  stones  placed  in  h'ne  across  a  gbdcr  are  found 
to  change  their  position  with  respect  to  objects  on  the  bank  and 
also  with  regard  to  each  other.  The  posts  in  the  centre  of  the 
ice-stream  gradually  move  away  from  those  at  the  side,  proving 
that  the  centre  moves  faster  than  the  sides.  It  has  also  been 
proved  that  the  surface  portlor4S  move  more  rapidly  than  the 
deeper  Uyers  and  that  the  motion  b  slowest  at  the  sides  and 
bottom  where  friction  b  greatest. 
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Hie  xate  pf  motion  past  the  same  spot  is  aot  miif onn.  Heat 
accelerates  it,  cold  arrests  it,  and  the  pressure  of  a  Urge  amount 
o£  water  stimulates  the  flow.  The  rate  of  flow  under  the  same 
conditions  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  glacier  directly  as  the 
thtrknrw  of  ice,  the  steepness  of  slope  and  the  smoothness  of 
rocky  floor.  Generally  spealung,  the  rate  of  motion  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  ice  that  forms  the  "  head  "  pressure,  the 
slope  of  the  under  surface  and  of  the  upper  surface,  the  nature 
of  the  floor,  the  ten^perature  and  the  amount  of  water  present 
in  the  ice.  The  ordinary  rate  of  motion  is  very  slow.  In  Switzer- 
land it  is  from  x  or  a  in.  to  4  ft.  per  day,  in  Alaska  7  ft.,  in  Green- 
land 50  to  60  ft.,  and  occasionally  xoo  fL  per  day  in  the  height 
t>f  sununer  under  exceptional  conditions  of  quantity  of  ice  and 
of  water  and  slope.  Measurements  of  Swiss  gladecs  show  that 
near  the  ice  foot  where  wastage  is  great  there  is  veiy  little 
movement,  and  observations  upon  theinland  border  of  Greenland 
ice  show  that  it  is  almost  stationary  over  long  distances.  In 
many  aspects  the  motion  <rf  a  body  of  ice  resembles  that  of  a 
bcdy  of  water,  and  an  alpine  glacier  is  often  called  an  ice-river, 
since  like  a  river  it  moves  faster  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides 
and  at  the  top  faster  than  at  the  bottom.  A  gUder  follows  a 
curve  in  the  same  way  as  a  river,  and  there  appear  to  be  ice 
swirls  and  eddies  as  well  as  an  upward  creep  on  slielving  curves 
recalling  many  features  of  stream  action.  The  rate  of  motion 
of  both  ice-stream  and  river  is  accelerated  by  quantity  and 
ste^ness  of  slope  and  retarded  by  roughness  of  bed,  but  here 
the  oomparison  ends,  for  temperature  does  not  affect  the  rate 
of  water  motion,  nor  will  a  liquid  crack  into  crevasses  as  a  glacier 
does,  or  move  upwards  over  an  adverse  slope  as  a  gladcr  always 
does  when  there  is  suflkient  **  head  "  of  ice  above  it.  So  that 
although  in  many  Ksptcts  ice  behaves  as  a  viscous  fluid  the 
comparison  with  such  a  fluid  is  not  perfect.  The  cause  of  glacier 
motion  must  be  based  upon  some  more  or  less  complex  considera- 
tions. The  flakes  of  snow  are  gradually  transformed  into 
granules  because  the  points  and  angles  of  the  original  flakes 
melt  and  evi^xnate  more  readily  than  the  more  solid  central 
portions,  which  become  aggregated  round  some  master  flake 
that  continues  to  grow  in  the  n£v6  at  the  expense  of  its  smaller 
nei^bours,  and  increases  in  size  until  finally  ehe  gbder  ice  is 
omnposed  of  a  mass  of  interlocked  crystalline  gramdes,  some  ta 
large  as  n  walnut,  closely  compacted  under  pressure  with  the 
principal  crystalline  axes  in  various  directions.  In  the  upper 
portions  of  the  grader  movement  due  to  pressure  probably 
takes  place  by  the  gliding  of  one  granule  over  another.  In  this 
connexion  it  must  be  noted  that  pressure  lowers  the  melting 
point  of  ice  while  tension  raises  it,  and  at  all  points  of  pressure 
there  is  therefore  a  tendency  to  momentary  melting,  and  also 
to  some  evaporation  due  to  the  heat  caused  by  pressure,  and  at 
the  intermediate  tension  spaces  between  the  points  of  pressure 
this  resultant  liquid  and  vapour  will  be  at  once  re^frozen  and 
become  sc^d.  lie  granular  movement  is  thus  greatly  facilitated, 
while  the  body  of  ice  remains  in  a  crystalline  solid  condition. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  pressure  of 
the  glader  upon  its  floor  will  have  the  same  result,  but  the 
effect  here  is  a  mass-effect  and  facilitates  the  gliding  of  the  ice 
over  obstades,  since  the  friction  produces  heat  and  the  pressure 
lowers  the  mdting  point,  so  that  the  two  causes  tend  to  liquefy 
the  portkm  where  pressure  is  greatest  and  so  to  "  lubricate  " 
the  prominences  and  enable  the  glader  to  slide  more  easily  over 
them,  while  the  liquid  thus  produced  is  re-frozen  when  the 
pressure  is  xemoved. 

In  polar  regions  of  very  low  temperature  a  very  oonsideraUe 
amount  of  pressure  must  be  necessary  before  the  ice  granules 
yield  to  momentary  liquefaction  at  the  points  of  pressure,  and 
this  probably  aocoonts  for  the  extreme  thicknrss  of  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  ioe<ap8  where  the  slopes  are  moderate,  for  although 
equally  low  temperatures  are  fomtd  in  hi^  Alpine  snow-fidds 
the  slopes  there  are  exceedingly  steep  and  motion  is  therefore 
more  aaaily  produced. 

Observations  made  upon  the  Greenland  gladers  indicate 
a  considerable  amount  of  "  shearing  "  movement  in  the  lower 
portions  of  a  glacier.    Where  obstades  in  the  bed  of  the 


arrest  the  movement  of  the  Ice  immedlatdy  above  it,  or  where 
the  lower  portion  of  the  glader  Is  choked  by  debris,  the  upper 
ice  glides  over  the  lower  in  shearing  planes  that  are  sometimes 
strongly  marked  by  d£btis  caught  and  pushed  forwards  along 
these  planes  of  foliation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  solid  push  from  behind  upon  the  lower  portion  of  a  glader, 
quite  different  from  the  pressure  of  a  body  of  water  upon  any 
point,  for  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  is  equal  in  all  directions,  and 
also  that  this  push  will  tend  to  set  the  crystalline  granules  in 
positltms  in  which  their  crystalline  axes  are  paralld  along  the 
gliding  planes.  The  production  of  gliding  planes  is  in  some 
cases  faciliuted  by  the  descent  into  the  glacier  o^  water  melted 
duxiog  summer,  where  it  expands  in  freezing  and  pushes  the 
adjacent  ice  away  from  it,  forming  a  surface  iJong  which  move- 
ment is  readily  established. 

If  under  all  circumstances  the  glader  melted  imder  pressure 
at  (he  bottom,  gladal  abrasion  would  be  nearly  impossible,  since 
every  small  stone  and  fragment  of  rock  would  rotate  in  a  liquid 
shell  as  the  ioe  moved  forward,  but  since  the  pressure  is  not 
alwasrs  sufiident  to  produce  mdting,  the  glader  sometimes 
remains  dry  at  its  base;  rock  fragments  are  hdd  firmly;  and 
a  dry  glader  may  thus  become  a  graving  tool  of  enormous 
power.  Whatever  views  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  causes  of 
glader  motion,  the  peculiar  character  of  gUder  ice  as  distinct 
from  homogeneous  river  or  pond  ice  must  be  kept  In  view,  as 
well  as  the  characteristic  tendency  of  water  toezpand  in  freezing, 
the  lowering  of  the  mdting  point  of  ice  under  pressure,  the 
raising  of  the  melting  point  under  tension,  the  production  of 
gliding  or  shearing  planes  under  pressure  ^m  above,  the 
presence  in  summer  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  glader  which  are  thus  loosened,  the  cracking 
of  ice  (as  into  crevasses),  under  sudden  strain,  and  the  regelation 
of  ice  in  contact.  A  result  of  this  last  process  is  that  fissures 
are  not  permanent,  but  having  been  produced  by  the  passage 
of  ice  over  an  obstruction,  they  subsequently  become  healed 
when  the  ice  proceeds  ovisr  s  flatter  bed.  Finally  it  must  be 
remembered  that  although  glacier  ice  behaves  in  some  sense 
like  a  viscous  fluid  its  condition  is  totally  different,  since  "  a 
glader  Is  a  crystalline  rock  of  the  purest  and  simplest  type,  and 
it  never  has  other  than  the  crystalline  state.'* 

Ckaraderistia, — ^The  general  appearance  of  a  glader  varies 
according  to  its  environment  of  position  and  temperature. 
The  upper  portion  is  hidden  by  n^vl  and  often  by  freshly  fallen 
snow,  and  is  smooth  and  unbrokeiL  During  the  summer,  when 
little  snow  falls,  the  body  of  the  glader  moves  away  from  the 
snow-fidd  and  a  gaping  crevasse  of  great  depth  is  usually 
established  called  the  bergsckrmidf  which  Is  sometimes  taken 
as  the  upper  limit  of  the  gjacier.  The  glader  as  it  moves  down 
the  valley  may  become  "  loaded  "  in  various  ways.  Rock-falls 
send  periodical' showers  of  stones  upon  it  from  the  hdghts,  and 
these  are  spread  out  into  long  lines  at  the  glader  sides  as  the  ice 
moves  downwards  carrying  the  rock  fragments  with  it  These 
are  the  **  lateral  moraines."  When  two  or  more  gladers  descend- 
ing adjacent  valleys  converge  Into  one  glader  one  or  more  sides 
of  the  higher  valleys  disappear,  and  the  Ice  that  was  contained 
in  several  valleys  is  now  carried  by  one.  In  the  simplest  case 
where  two  valleys  converge  into  one  the  two  iimer  lateral 
moraines  meet  and  continue  to  stream  down  the  larger  valley 
as  one  "  median  moraine."  Where  several  valleys  meet  there 
are  several  such  parallel  median  moraines,  and  so  long  as  the  ice 
remains  unbroken  these  will  be  carried  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glader  and  finally  tif^ied  over  the  end.  There  is,  however, 
diffoential  heating  of  rode  and  ice,  and  if  the  stones  carried 
are  thin  they  tend  to  sink  Into  the  Ice  because  they  absorb 
heat  readily  and  melt  the  ice  under  them.  Dust  has  the 
same  effect  and  produces  *'  dust  wells  "  that  honeycomb  the 
upper  surface  of  the  Ice  with  holes  into  which  the  dust  dnks. 
If  the  moraine  rocks  are  thick  they  prevent  the  ice  under 
them  from  mdting  In  sunlight,  and  isolated  blocks  often 
remain  supported  upon  ke-pillars  in  the  form  of  ice  tables, 
which  finally  collapse,  so  that  such  rocks  msy  be  scattered 
out  of  the  line  of  the  moraine.    As  the  glader  descends  iMo 
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the  lower  valleys  it  is  more  stronsjly  bested,  and  suxfaoe 
streams  are  established  in  consequence  that  flow  into  channrh 
caused  by  unequal  melting  o£  the  ice  and  finally  plunge  into 
crevasses.  These  crevasses  are  formed  by  strains  established 
as  the  central  parts  drag  away  from  the  sides  of  the  glacier  and 
the  upper  surface  from  the  lower,  and  more  markedly  by  the 
tension  due  to  a  sydden  bend  in  the  glacier  caused  by  an  in- 
equality in  its  bed  which  must  be  over-ridden.  These  crevasses 
are  developed  at  right  angles  to  the  strain  and  often  produce 
intersecting  fissures  in  several  directions.  The  moraihic  material 
is  gradually  dispersed  by  the  inequalities  produced,  and  is 
further  distributed  by  the  action  of  superficial  streams  until  the 
whole  surface  is  strewn  with  stones  and  debris,  and  presents, 
as  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  an  exceedingly 
dirty  appearance.  Many  blocks  of  stone  fall  into  the  gaping 
crevasses  and  much  loose  rock  is  carried  down  as  "  engladal 
material "  in  the  body  of  the  glacier.  Some  of  it  reaches  the 
bottom  and  becomes  part  of  the  "ground  moraine"  which 
underlies  the  glader,  at  least  from  the  bergscknind  to  the  "  snout," 
where  much  of  it  is  carried  away  by  the  issuing  stream  and 
spread  finally  on  to  the  plains  below.  It  appears  that  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  degradation  is  caused  under  the  berg^ 
schrund  by  the  mass  (kf  ice  "  plucking  "  and  dragging  great 
blocks  of  rock  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  valley  where  the 
great  head  of  ice  rests  in  winter  and  whence  it  be^ns  to  move 
in  summer.  These  blocks  and  many  smaller  fragments  are 
carried  downwards  wedged  in  the  ice  and  cause  powerful  abnsion 
upon  the  rocky  floor,  rasping  and  sooiing  the  channel,  producing 
conspicuous  striae,  polishing  and  rounding  the  rock  surfaces, 
and  grinding  the  contained  fragments  as  well  as  the  surface 
over  which  it  passes  into  small  fragments  and  fine  powder, 
from  which  "  boulder  clay  "  or  "  till "  is  finally  produced. 
Emerging,  then,  from  the  snow-field  as  pure  granular  ice  the 
glader  gradually  becomes  strewn  and  fiUed  with  fordgn  material, 
not  only  from  above  but  also,  as  is  very  evident  in  some  Greenland 
glaciers,  occasionally  from  bdow  by  masses  of  fragments  that 
move  upwards  along  gliding  planes)  or  are  forced  upwards  by 
slow  swirls  in  the  ice  itself. 

As  a  glader  is  a  very  brittle  body  any  abrupt  change  in  gradient 
will  produce  a  number  of  crevasses,  and  these,  together  with 
those  produced  by  dragging  strains,  will  frequently  wedge  the 
grader  into  a  mass  of  pinnades  or  siracs  that  may  be  partially 
healed  but  are  usually  evident  when  the  mdting  end  of  the 
glacier  emerges  suddenly  from  a  steep  vaUey.  Here  the  streams 
widen  the  weaker  portions  and  the  moraine  rocks  fall  from  the 
end  to  produce  the  "  terminal "  moraine,  which  usually  lies  in 
a  xrescentic  heap  endrcUng  the  glader  snout,  whence  it  can 
only  be  moved  by  a  further  advance  of  the  glader  or  by  the 
ordinary  slow  process  of  atmospheric  denudation. 

In  cases  where  no  rock  faUs  upon  the  surface-  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  engladal  mateiial  due  to  upturning  dther 
over  accumulated  ground  d6bris  or  over  structural  inequalities 
in  the  rock  floor.  This  is  well  seen  at  the  steep  sides  and  ends 
of  Greenland  gladers,  where  material  frequently  comes  to  the 
surface  of  the  mdting  ice  and  produces  median  and  lateral 
moraines,  besides  appearing  in  enormous  **  eyes  "  surrounded 
in  the  glacial  body  by  contorted  and  foliated  ice  and  sometimes 
produdng  heaps  and  embankments  as  it  is  pushed  out  at  the 
end  of  the  mdting  ice. 

The  environment  of  temperature  requires  consideration. 
At  the  upper  or  dorsal  portion  of  the  glacier  there  is  a  zone 
of  variable  (winter  and  summer)  temperature,  beneath  which, 
if  the  ice  is  thick  enough,  there  is  a  sone  of  constant  temperature 
which  will  be  about  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  region 
of  the  snow-fidd.  Underlying  this  there  is  a  more  or  less  constant 
ventral  or  ground  temperature,  depending  mainly  iqMn  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth,  whidi  is  conducted  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  glader  where  it  slowly  mdts  the  ice,  the  more 
readily  because  the  pressure  lowers  the  mdting  point  consider- 
ably, so  that  streams  of  water  run  constantly  from  beneath  many 
ghders,  adding  their  volume  to  the  springs  which  issue  from  the 
lock.    The  middle  aone  of  constant  temperature  is  wcdgs-shaped 


in  "  alpine  t*  gladers,  the  apex  pointing  downwards  to  the  none 
of  waste.    The  upper  cone  of  variable  temperature  is  thinnest 
in  the  snow-field  where  the  mean  temperature  is  lowest,  and 
entirdy  dominant  in  the  snout  end  of  the  glacier  where  the  zone 
of  constant  temperature  disappears.    Two  temperature  wedges 
are  thus  superposed  base  to  point,  the  one  being  thickest  where 
the  other  is  tldnnest,  and  both  these  lie  upon  the  basal  film  of 
temperature  where  the  escaping  earth*heat  is  strengthened 
by  that  due  to  friction  and  pressure.    The  cold  wave  of  winter 
may  pass  right  through  a  thin  glader,  or  the  constant  temperature 
may  be  too  low  to  permit  of  the  ice  mdting  at  the  base,  in  which 
cases  the  glader  is  "  diy  "  and  has  great  eroding  power.    But 
in  the  lower  warmer  portions  water  running  through  crevassel 
will  raise  the  temperature,  and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
downward  heat  wave,  while  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  there  higher,  the  combined  result  will  be  that  the  gladef 
will  gradually  bcconae  "  wet "  at  the  base  and  have  little  eroding 
power,  and  it  will  become  more  and  more  wet  as  it  moves  down 
the  lower  valley  zone  of  ice-waste,  until  at  last  the  balance 
is  reached  between  waste  and  supply  and  the  glader  finally 
disappears. 

If  the  mean  annual  temperature  be  ao^  F.,  and  the  mean 
winter  temperature  be  -  la**  F.,  as  in  parts  of  Greenland,  all 
the  ice  must  be  considerably  bdow  the  melting  point,  since  the 
pressure  of  ice  a  mile  in  depth  k>wen  the  melting  point  only 
to  30**  F.,  and  the  earth-heat  is  only  suffident  to  melt  i  in.  of 
ice  in  a  year.  Therefore  in  these  regions,  and  in  snow-fidds  and 
high  gladers  with  an  equal  or  lower  mean  temperature  than 
20**  F.,  the  glacier  will  be  **  dry  "  throughout,  which  may  account 
for  the  great  eroding  power  stated  to  exist  near  the  bergsekrmid 
in  gladera  of  an  alpine  type,  which  usually  have  thdr  origin  <m 
predpitous  slopes. 

A  considerable  amount  of  ice-waste  takes  place  by  water- 
drainage,  though  much  is  the  result  of  consUnt  evaporation 
from  the  ice  surface.  The  lower  end  of  a  glader  is  in  summer 
flooded  by  streams  of  water  that  pour  along  cracks  and  plunge 
into  crevasses,  often  forming  ''m>t-holes"  or  numlitu  where 
stones  are  swirled  round  in  a  gladal  "  mill "  and  wear  holes 
in  the  solid  rockr  betow.  Some  of  these  streams  issue  in  a  spout 
half  way  up  the  giader's  end  wall,  but  the  majority  find  their 
way  through  it  and  join  the  water  running  along  the  glader 
floor  and  emerging  where  the  glacier  ends  in  a  large  glacial 
stream. 

Results  of  Clacuii  Aaion. — A  glader  is  a  degrading  and  an 
aggrading  agent.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
potency  of  a  glacier  to  alter  surface  features,  some  maintaining 
that  it  is  extraordinarily  effective,  and  considering  that  a  valley 
glacier  forms  a  pronounced  cirque  at  the  region  of  its  origin 
and  that  the  drque  is  gradually  cut  backward  until  a  long  and 
deep  valley  is  formed  (which  becomes  evident,  as  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  an  upper  valley  with  '*  reversed  grade  "  when 
the  glader  disappears),  and  also  that  the  end  of  a  glacier  plunging 
into  a  valley  or  a  fjord  will  gouge  a  deep  basin  at  its  region  of 
impacL  The  Alaskan  and  Norwegian  fjords  and  the  rock  basins 
of  the  Scottish  lochs  are  adduced  as  examples.  Other  writera 
maintain  that  a  glader  is  only  a  modifying  and  not  a  dominant 
agent  in  its  effects  upon  the  land-surface,  considering,  forexample, 
that  a  glader  coming  down  a  lateral  valley  will  preserve  the 
valley  from  the  atmospheric  denudation  which  has  produced 
the  main  valley  over  which  the  lateral  valley  "  hangs,"  a  result 
which  the  believers  in  strong  gladal  action  hold  to  be  due  to  the 
more  powerful  action  of  the  main  s^der  as  contrasted  with  the 
weaker  action  of  that  in  the  lateral  valley.  Both  the  advocates 
and  the  opponents  of  strenuous  ice  action  agree  that  a  V«shaped 
valley  of  stream  erosion  is  oonveited  to  a  U'diaped  valley  of 
gladal  modification,  and  that  rock  surfaces  are  rounded  into 
rochts  moutonnitSt  and  are  grooved  and  striated  by  the  passage 
of  ice  shod  with  fragments  of  rock,  while  the  snbgladal  material 
is  ground  mto  finer  and  finer  fragments  until  it  becomes  mud 
and  "  rock-flour  "  as  the  glader  proceeds.  In  any  case  striking 
results  ate  manifest  in  any  formcdy  glaciated  region.    The  high 
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abon  tbc  focoKT  ibcier,  wbie  bdow  It  tbc  roataan  an  >B 

rmibdni  And  typIoUy  Btibducd.  A]addaap« 
coupleffiJy  covend  by  a  movih^  k«-up  haa  none  but  thc*c 
ftnuled  featuTB  of  doEne^biped  hJIb  iikd  U->baped  vaUeyi 
that  at  leaat  bear  evidence  to  (be  gnaC  modilying  power  that 
A  glacier  has  upoo  ■  Jaodacape. 

Theie  ia  no  conflict  o[  opinion  wilh  regud  to  ^uul  aggraduion 
and  tbe  diitiibuIiDa  of  lupeisladal,  cnglacjal  and  aubgtadil 
matuiil,  which  during  the  active  iiutence  of  ■  glader  ii  SaaDy 
distributed  by  giadal  niami  that  prodnce  veiy  considerable 
aUuviukm.  In  muy  legioni  which  were  CDvcRd  by  Ibe 
FleiMOCEBe  ice-aheel  the  work  of  the  glader  wu  UTBted  by 
melting  belore  it  was  half  done.  Gnat  depoaiu  of  till  and  boiddei 
day  that  lay  beneath  tbe  gladera  were  abajidoned  !■  jitu,  md 
iFmaia  AA  an  unaorted  mizture  of  targe  boulden^  pebbles 
mingled  frsgfneots,  embedded  in  day  or  und-  Tbe  latfral^ 
median  and  terminal  moninea  were  atianded  where  they  sank 
as  the  [ce  disappeaml,  and  together  with  perched  blocks  {rMktt 
fmhia)  remain  as  a  pennanent  record  of  former  conditloikB 
which  are  now  found  to  have  existed  temporarily  [n  much  euli 
geological  times.     In  glaeiated  North  America  lateral  morain 

ijoo  to  Tooa  ft.  high.     The  surface  of  the  ground  in  all  these 
places  is  modified  in  10  the  cbarvcteristic  glaciated  landscape, 
and  muy  farmeriy  deep  valleys  are  choked  with  glacial  debris 
dtha  eoiniMely  changing  the  local  dialnage  system],  1 
Kng  the  reappearing  streams  to  cut  new  chi 
drainage  system.     Karnes  also  and  eskers  (f.v.)  are  left  uiu 
certain  csndilions,  with  many  puzzling  deposits  that  are  clew 
dne  to  some  featnres  of  ice-woii  not  LhorougUy  undemood. 
See  I,  Ags»"ii.  isui/s 


u  Orlldiclcrmii  i 


Alpn  llBptit,  isaihJ.TViKliU.  rtiCi«im5liw!</?ML"n  M 
1*16);  T.  C.Bonnfy.  Icj-Wirk.  fjn  «,d  ;•«.!».  (Lundnn.  .-.f6) 

nkd  ig(x};  K.  llc».  Oh 
BlUHM.  b   military 
SnstciAn),  an  artificial  slope  ol  earth  in  tbe  front  of  w 


t  under  the  fire  of  the 
On  the  natural  gntund- 
niuld  be  sheltered  from 


defenders  10  the  last  possible 

level.  tiDopg  attidiing  any  hi 

its  fire  when  dote  up  to  it; 

form  a  glacis,  which  is  swept  by  the  6Te  of  the  parapet-    More 

generally,  the  term  is  used  to  deooli  my  slope,  oalural  or 

artificial,  which  fulfils  the  above  refluitemems. 

SUDBACH,  the  name  dI  two  lawns  in  Germany  distinguished 
as  Bersisch-Gladbach  and  MUnchen-Gladbacb. 

I.  Beicisch-Gudbach  n  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  S  m.  N.E.  of 
Cologne  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  ij,4>0'  It  possestea  four  large 
paper  mill*  and  among  its  other  Indnstrles  are  pute-board, 
powder,  percussion  caps,  nets  and  machinery.  Ironjione, 
peat  and  lime  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Tbe  town  has  four 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one  Protestant.  The  Stundeo- 
thalshche,  a  popular  resort,  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  near 
Glidbach  is  Alteoberg.  with  a  remarkably  fine  church,  built 
for  the  Cistercian  abbey  at  this  pbce. 

3.  MSncben-Cudbacb,  also  in  Rbeaish  Pnm'a,  16  m. 
W.S.W.  of  DOaieldorf  on  the  main  lire  of  railway  10  Ai.-la- 
Chapelle,  Pop.  (igas)+4,i3a;  (1905)60,714.   It  is  one  of  the  chief 

I)dng  the  ipinning  and  weaving  of  collon,  the  maBufacturr 
of  sillis,  velvet,  ribbon  and  damasks,  aud  dyeing  and  bleaching. 

and  fbondrio.  The  town  po»esw«  a  fine  park  and  has  aiaiuH 
of  the  empetot  William  I,  and  of  Prince  Bismarck.  There  are 
lea  Roman  Catholic  ctauichrs  here,  among  ihem  being  the 
beaatiful  minstet.  with  a  Coihic  choir  dating  from  1150,  a  nave 
dating  from  Ibe  beginning  of  the  ijlh  century  and  a  crypt  of 
Ihe  Sth  century.  The  town  has  two  bospiiils,  several  school!, 
•nd  w   the   beadquarten  of  imporUnl    insurance  socictie). 


Oladbacb  eakted  hi 


dictrne  monastery  was  founded  ibear  it  in  jqj.  It  waa  thua 
odled  MUnchen-Gladbach  oc  Monka'  Gladbacb,  to  djatinguish 
It  from  another  (own  ol  the  same  name.  Tbo  tnonastery  waa 
suppressed  in  iSos,  I(  became  a  town  In  1J56;  weaving  w 
intrtiducr  '  ■  ■  ■ 


id  of  Ihe   iStb  o 

[0  tbe  duchy  of  Julien  it 


aUDDDT.  WASBDIVRM  (iB]«-        ),  Ameiican  CoBgrcsa- 

el  February  1S36.  He  gtadualed  at  WUliams  College  in  1850, 
preached  hi  churches  m  Brooklyn.  Morrisania  (New  York  City), 
North  Adams,  Masndiasetts,  and  Springfield,  Maaadiuselli, 
and  in  ifESi  becantc  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Columbos,  Ohio.  He' was  an  edilor  of  tbe  ItaUteuitHl  in 
1871-1875,  and  a  frequent  c«n(ribulot  10  it  and  other  periodicals. 
He  consialenlly  and  eamally  niged  In  pulpit  and  press  the 
need  of  persona],  dvil  and,  particularly,  sodal  righteousness, 
and  in  iQoo-rgoi  waa  a  member  of  the  dty  coundi  of  Columbus. 
Among  his  many  publications,  which  indude  sermons,  occaaional 
addresses,  (ic,  are:  Plain  TlumthU  m  Ou  Art  of  Lainf  (iS6g}; 
Workintmat  and  Uitir  Emfhym  (1S76];  Tit  Ckrislian  Way 
(1877)1  Tkinp  Ntw  ami  OU  (iSSf);  Afflitd  Ckrittiamly 
(rSS7);  Tinls  md  lilt  U an— Frattrly  and  Indialry  aiidtr  Uh 
Ckrislian  Im  (189]);     Tit  CImrrJi  aiuf  lie  Kingdom  (1B94), 

Sntn  Pimlini  BiiU  B«iki  {it/n):  Hm  m<ak  ii  Ujt  tj Ihe  Old 
DaclriHts  (iS^];  Sadal  SalKUitn  (igoi);  Wilaitui  of  Uu 
LitU  Uvs):  the  William  Belden  Noble  Lecture*  (Harvard), 
being  addresses  on  Dante.  Michelangelo,  Ficbte,  Hugo,  Wagner 
and  Rtiskin;  TAt  New  Idciatry  (1905);  CkrijJiatuiy  and  Sociai- 
iim  dooi),  and  TAe  CAarc*  anJ  if afm  Lift  (190S).    In  1909  he 


OLADIATORB  (from  Lat.  ftofiKi,  sword),  professional  com- 
bs(anls  who  fought  to  (be  destb  in  Roman  public  shows.  Tbat 
this  form  of  gpeclade,  which  Is  ilinggt  pKuliai  to  Rome  and 
the  Roman  province*,  was  originally  borrowed  from  EUuria 
ri  shown  by  various  bidicaiions.  VHi  aa  Etruscan  lomb  dis- 
covered at  Tarquinii  there  is  a  cepraentation  of  gjadialorial 
games;  Ihe  slavta  employed  10  cany  off  the  dead  bodies  fnun 
tbe  arena  wore  masks  representmg  the  Etruscan  Chaton;  and 
we  learn  from  Isidore  of  Seville  (Oiginei,  z.)  that  the  name  for 
a  trainer  of  gladiators  (famila)  a  an  Etruscan  word  meaning 
butcher  or  ezeculioner.  These  gladiatorial  games  are  evidently 
a  survival  of  the  practice  of  immolating  slaves  and  prisoners 
on  the  tombs  of  Ulustrioui  chieftains,  1  practice  recorded  in 
Greek,  Roman  and  Scandinavian  legends,  and  traceable  even  as 
late  ss  tbe  igtfa  century  a*  the  Indian  talla.  Even  at  Rome 
they  were  fora  long  lime  confined  (0  funerals,  and  hence  Ihe  older 
name  for  gladiators  waa  builuarii;  but  in  the  later  days  of  the 
republic  their  original  significance  waa  forgotten,  and  they 
formed  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  public  amusements  as  tbe 

Tbe  first  Radiator*  in  said,  on  the  authority  of  Valerius 
Madmui  (ii,  4.  l).  to  have  been  eibibitcd  at  Rome  in  the  Forum 
Boarium  in  1A4  n.c.  by  Marcus  and  Dccimus  Brutus  at  the 
funeral  of  (heir  father.  On  this  occasion  only  three  pairs  fought, 
but  the  taste  for  these  games  spread  rapidly,  and  the  number 
of  corabalants  grew  apace.  In  174  Tilus  Flamininus  celebrated 
l^is  father's  obsequies  by  a  Ibree-days'  fight,  in  which  74  gladiators 
took  part.  Julius  Caesar  engaged  such  eitravagani  numbers 
for  his  aedileship  (bat  hi*  pohtical  opponents  took  fright  and 


wilhsla 


n  he  was 


ictbe 


le  later  days  of  the  r 
constant  element  of  danger  to  me  puDUC 
'  turbulent  spirits  among  the  nobility  bad 
qladiators  10  act  as  a  bodyguard,  and  Ihe 
odius,  Milo  and  Catiline  played  the  same  part 
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in  Roman  history  h  the  armed  leUlners  of  the  feudal  baroos 
or  the  oondottieri  of  the  Italian  republics.  Under  the  empire, 
notwithstanding  sumptuary  enactments,  the  passion  for  the 
arena  steadily  increased.  Augustus,  indeed,  limited  the  shows 
to  two  a  year,  and  forbade  a  praetor  to  exhibit  more  than  xao 
l^adiators,  yet  allusions  in  Horace  {Sot,  ii.  .3.  85)  and  Persius 
(vi.  48)  show  that  xoo  pairs  was  the  fashiortahle  number  for 
private  entertainments;  and  in  the  Marmor  Ancyranum  the 
emperor  stAes  that  more  than  zo,aoo  men  had  fought  during 
his  reign.  The  imbecile  Claudius  was  devoted  to  this  pastime; 
and  would  sit  from  morning  till  night  in  his  chair  of  state,  descend- 
ing now  and  then  to  the  arena  to  coax  or  force  the  reluctant 
gladiators  to  resume  their  bloody  work.  Under  Nero  senators 
and  even  weil4>om  women  appeared  as  combatants;  and 
Juvenal  (viii.  199)  has  handed  down  to  eternal  infamy  the 
descemdant  of  the  Gracchi  who  appeared  without  disguise  as  a 
retiaritu,  and  bened  his  life  from  the  secutoTf  who  Uushed  to 
conquer  one  so  noble  and  so  vile.'  Titus,  whom  his  countrymen 
sumamed  the  Qement,  ordered  a  show  which  lasted  100  days; 
and  Trajan,  in  celebration  of  his  triumph  over  Decebalus, 
exhibited  5000  pairs  of  gladiators.  Domitian  at  the  Saturnalia 
of  A.0. 90  arranged  a  battle  between  dwarfs  and  women.  Even 
women  of  high  birth  fought  in  the  arena,  and  it  was  not  till 
A.D.  300  that  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  edict.  How  widely 
the  taste  for  these  sanguinary  spectacles  extended  throughout 
the  Roman  provinces  is  attested  by  monuments,  inscriptions 
and  the  remains  of  vast  amphitheatres.  From  Britain  to  S3rria 
there  was  not  a  town  of  any  sise  that  could  not  boast  its  arena 
and  annual  games.  After  Italy,  Gaul,  North  Africa  and  Spain 
were  most  famous  for  their  amphitheatres;  and  Greece  was  the 
only  Roman  province  where  the  institution  never  thoroughly 
took  root. 

Gladiators  were  commonly  drawn  either  from  prisoners  of 
war,  or  slaves  or  criminals  condemned  to  death.  Thus  in  the 
first  class  we  read  of  tattooed  Britons  in  their  war  chariots, 
Thracians  with  their  peculiar  bucklers  and  scimitars.  Moors 
from  the  villages  round  Atlas  and  negroes  from  central  Africa, 
cadiibited  in  the  Colosseum.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  empire 
only  greater  malefactors,  such  as  brigands  and  incendiaries, 
were  condemned  to  the  arena;  but  by  Caligula,  Claudius  and 
Nero  this  punuhment  was  extended  to  minor  offences,  such  as 
fraud  and  peculation,  in  order  to  supply  the  growing  demand 
for  victims.  For  the  first  century  of  the  empire  it  was  lawful 
for  masters  to  sell  their  slaves  as  gladiators,  but  this  was  forbidden 
by  Hadrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Besides  these  three  regular 
dasses,  the  ranks  were  recruited  by  a  considerable  number  of 
f  reedmen  and  Roman  citizens  who  had  squandered  their  estates 
and  voluntarily  took  the  oudoranunltim  gladiatorium,  by  which 
for  a  stated  time  they  bound  themselves  to  the  iamsta.  Even 
men  of  birth  and  fortune  not  seldom  entered  the  lists,  either  for 
the  puce  love  of  fighting  or  to  gratify  the  whim  of  some  dissolute 
emperor;  and  one  emperor,  Commodus,  actually  appeared  in 
person  in  the  arena. 

Gladiators  were  trained  in  schools  {tudij  owned  either  by 
the  state  or  by  private  citizens,  and  though  the  trade  of  a 
lanista  was  considered  disgraceful,  to  own  gladiators  and  let 
them  out  for  hire  was  reckoned  a  legitimate  branch  of  commerce. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  congratulates  his  friend 
on  the  good  bargain  he  had  made  in  purchasing  a  band,  and 
urges  that  he  might  easily  recoup  himself  by  consenting  to  let 
them  out  twice.  Men  recruited  miainly  from  ^aves  and  criminals, 
whose  lives  hung  on  a  thread,  must  have  been  more  dangerous 
characters  than  modem  galley  slaves  or  convicts;  and,  though 
highly  fed  and  carefully  tended,  they  were  of  necessity  subject 
to  an  iron  disdpline.  In  the  school  of  gladiators  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  of  the  sixty-three  skeletons  buried  in  the  cells  many 
were  in  irons.  But  hard  as  was  the  fl^diators'  lot, — so  hard 
that  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  suicide,— 
it  had  its  consolations.  A  successful  gladiator  enjoyed  far 
greater  fame  than  any  modem  prize-fighter  or  athlete.    He  was 

*  See  A.  E.  Housman  on  the  patage  in  OassUalRewitw  (November 
1904). 


presented  with  broad  pieces,  chains  and  jewdled  helmets,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples;  poets  like  Martial 
sang  his  prowess;  his  portrait  was  multiplied  on  vases,  lampa 
and  gems;  and  high-bom  ladies  contended  for  his  favours. 
Mixed,  too,  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  dty,  there  must  have 
been  many  noble  barbarians  condemned  to  the  vile  trade  by  the 
hard  fate  of  war.  There  axe  few  finer  characters  in  Roman 
history  than  the  Thradan  Spartacus,  who,  escaping  with  seventy 
of  his  comrades  from  the  school  of  Lentjilus  at  Capua,  for  three 
years  defied  the  legions  of  Rome;  and  after  Antony'is  defeat  at 
Actium,  the  only  part  of  his  army  that  remained  faithful  to 
his  cause  were  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  enrolled  at  Cyzicus 
to  grace  his  anticipated  victory. 

There  were  various  classes  of  gladiators,  distinguished  by 
their  arms  or  modes  of  fighting.  The  Samnites  fought  with  the 
national  weapons — a  large  oblong  shield,  a  vizor,  a  plimied 
helmet  and  a  short  swoid.  The  Thraces  had  a  small  round 
buckler  and  a  dagger  curved  like  a.scythe;  they  were  generally 
pitted  against  the  Mirmillones,  who  were  armed  in  Gallic  fashion 
with  helmet,  sword  and  shield,  and  were  so  called  from  the  fish 
0io/)m6Xor  or  /top/i6pot)  which  served  as  the  crest  of  their  helmeL 
In  like  manner  the  Retiariua  was  matched  with  the  Secuto^: 
the  former  had  nothing  on  but  a  short  tunic  or  apron,  and  sought 
to  entangle  his  pursuer,  who  was  fully  armed,  with  the  cast-net 
ijaadnm)  that  he  carried  in  his  right  hand;  and  if  successful, 
he  despatched  him  with  the  trident  {Indttu,  fuscma)  that  he 
carried  in  his  left.  We  may  also  mention  the  Andabatae  who 
are  generally  bdieved  to  have  fought  on  horseback  and  wore 
helmets  with  dosed  vizors;  the  Dimachaeri  of  the  later  empire, 
who  carried  a  short  sword  in  each  hand;  the  Essedarii,  who 
fought  from  chariots  like  the  andent  Britons;  the  Hoplomachi, 
who  wore  a  complete  suit  of  armour;  and  the  Laqaeaxii,  who 
^ed  to  lasso  their  antagonists. 

Gladiators  also  received  special  names  according  to  the 
time  or  drcumstances  in  which  they  exercised  their  calling. 
The  Bustuarii  have  already  been  mentioned;  the  Catcrvarii 
fought,  not  in  pairs,  but  in  bands;  the  Meridiani  came  forward 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the  entertainment  of  those  spectators 
who  had  not  left  their  seats;  the  Ordinarii  fought  only  in  pairs, 
in  the  regular  way;  the  Fiscalcs  were  trained  and  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  treasury;  the  Paegniarii  used 
harmless  weapons,  and  their  exhibition  was  a  sham  one;  the 
Bdstulaticii  were  those  whose  i4>pearance  was  asked  as  a  favour 
from  the  giver  of  the  show,  in  addition  to  those  already  exhibited. 

The  shows  were  announced  some  days  before  they  took 
place  by  bills  affixed  to  the  walls  of  houses  and  public  buildings, 
copies  of  which  were  also  sold  in  the  streets.  These  bills  gave 
the  names  of  the  chief  pairs  of  competitors,  the  date  of  the  show, 
the  name  of  the  giver  and  the  different  kinds  of  combats.  The 
spectade  began  with  a  procession  of  the  gladiators  through  the 
arena,  after  which  their  swords  were  examined  by  the  giver  of 
the  show.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a  sham  fight  (pradusio, 
prolusio)  with  wooden  swords  and  javelins.  The  signal  for  real 
fighting  was  given  by  the  sound  of  the. trumpet,  those  who 
showed  fear  being  driven  on  to  the  arena  with  whips  and  red-hot 
irons.  Wheii  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  spectators  shouted 
Hal>ei  (he  is  wounded) ;  if  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary, 
he  lifted  up  his  forefinger  to  implore  the  demency  of  the  people, 
with  whom  (in  the  later  times  of  the  republic)  the  giver  left  the 
decision  as  to  his  life  or  death.  If  the  spectators  were  in  favour 
of  mercy,  they  waved  thdr  handkerchiefs;  if  they  desired  the 
death  of  the  conquered  gladiator,  they  turned  their  thumbs 
downwards.*  The  reward  of  victory,  consisted  of  branches  of 
palm,  sometimes  of  money.  Gladiators  who  had  exercised 
their  calling  for  a  long  time,  or  such  as  displaced  special  skill 
and  bravery,  were  presented  with  a  wooden  sword  {rudis),  and 
discharged  from  further  service. 

*  A  different  account  is  given  by  Mayor  on  Juvenal  iii.  xS,  who 
•ays:  "Those  who  wished  the  death  of  the  conquered  gladiator 
turned  their  thumbr  towaids  their  breasts,  asa  signal  to  hisoppooents 
to  stab  him ;  those  who  wished  him  to  be  spared,  turned  their  thumbs 
downwards,  as  a  signal  for  dropping  the  sword." 
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Both  tbe  estimation  in  which  gladiatorial  garnet  were  held  by 
Roman  moralists,  and  the  influence  that  they  exercised  upon  the 
morab  and  genius  of  the  nation,  deserve  notice.    The  Roman  was 
essentially  cruel,  not  so  much  from  spite  or  vtndicttveneas  as  from 
callousness  and  defective  sympathies.    This  element  of  inhumanity 
and  brutality  must  have  been  deeply  ingrained  in  the  national 
character  to  nave  allowed  the  games  to  become  popular,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  fed  and  fostered  by  the  savage  form 
jirhich  their  amusements  took.    That  the  sight  of  bloodshed  provokes 
a  lov«  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  is  a  commonpbce  of  morals.    To 
the  horrors  of  the  arena  we  may  attribute  ia  part,  not  only  the 
brutal  treatment  of  their  slaves  and  prisoners,  but  the  frequency 
of  suicide  among  the  Romans.    On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  exsfggcratc  the  effects  or  draw  too  sweeping  infer- 
ences from  the  prevalence  of  this  degrading  amusement.    Human 
nature  is  hapi^y  illogical;  and  w«  know  that  many  of  tbe  ftoman 
statesmen  who  i^ve  these  games,  and  thcmselvcsenjoycd  these  sights 
df  blood,  were  m  every  other  department  of  life  irrcproachablie — 
indulgent  fathers,  humane  generals  and  mild  rulers  of  provinces. 
In  the  present  state  of  society  it  u  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man 
of  taste  can  have  endured  to  g^  upon  a  scene  of  human  butchery. 
Yet  we  should  remember  that  it  is  not  so  long  since  bear-baiting  was 
prohibited  in  England,  and  we  arc  only  now  attaining  that  stage  of 
mocaltty  in  respect  of  cruelty  to  animals  that  was  reached  in  the  5th 
century,  by  the  help  of  Christianity,  in  respect  of  cruelty  to  men. 
We  shall  not  then  be  greatl^r  surprised  if  hardly  ooe  of  the  Roman 
moralists  is  found  to  raise  his  voice  against  this  amusementt  except 
on  the  score  of  extravagance.    Cicero  in  a  well-known  passage  com- 
mends  the  gladiatorial  games  as  the  best  discipline  against  the  fear 
of  death  and  suffering  that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye.    The 
vounger  Pliny,  who  perhaps  of  all  Romans  ai>pro«ches  nearest  to  our 
ideal  of  a  cultured  gentleman,  speaks  approvingly  of  them.    Marcus 
Aurclius.  though  he  did  much  to  mitigate  their  horrors,  yet  in  his 
writings  condemns  the  monotony  rather  than  the  cruelty.    Seneca 
is  indeed  a  splendid  exception,  and  his  letter  to  Lentulus  is  an 
eloquent  protest  against  this  inhuman  sport.    But  it  is  without 
a  parallel  till  we  come  to  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
TertulHan.  Lactantius,  Cyprian  and  Augustine.     In  the  Confessions 
of  the  last  there  occurs  a  narrative  which  is  worth  quoting  as  a  proof 
of  the  strange  fascination  which  the  games  exercised  even  on  a 
reiigious  man  and  a  Christian.    He  tcUs  us  how  his  friend  Alipius 
was  dragged  against  bb  will  to  the  amphitheatre,  how  be  strove 
to  quiet  nis  conscknce  bv  closing  his  eyes,  bow  at  some  exciting 
crisis  the  shouts  of  the  whole  assembly  aroused  his  curiosity,  how 
be  looked  and  was  lost,  grew  drunk  with  the  sight  of  blood,  and 
jetumed  again  and  again,  knowing  bis  guilt  yet  unable  to  abstain. 
The  first  Christian  emperor  was  persuaded  to  issue  an  edict  abolishing 
gbdiatorial  games  (325),  yet  in  404  we  read  of  an  exhibition  01 
gbdiators  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Honorius  over  the  Goths, 
and  it  b  said  that  they  were  not  totally  extinct  in  the  West  till  the 
time  of  Tbcodoric. 

Gladiators  formed  admirable  models  for  the  sculptor.  One  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture  that  has  come  down  to  us  is 
the  "  Wounded  Gladiator"  of  the  National  Museum  at  Naples.  The 
so<alled  "  Fighting  Gladiator"  of  the  Borghcse  collection,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,and  the  "  Dying  Gladiator  "  of  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  which  inspired  the  famous  stansa  of  Childe  HaroU,  have 
been  pronounced  by  modern  antiquaries  to  represent,  not  gladiators, 
but  warriors.  In  this  connexion  wc  may  mention  the  admirable 
picture  of  G6rome  which  bears  the  title,  Ave,  Caesar,  morituri  te 
lalutant." 

The  attention  of  archaeologists  has  been  rocently  directed  Co  the 
tesserae  of  gladiators.  These  tesserae,  of  which  about  sixty  exUt  in 
various  museums,  are  small  oblong  tablets  of  ivory  or  bone,  with 
an  inscription  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  The  first  line  contains 
a  name  m  the  nominative  case,  iMesumably  that  of  the  gladiator: 
tbe  second  line  a  name  in  the  genitive,  that  of  the  patronns  or 
dominus;  the  third  line  begins  with  the  k^tters  SP  (for  sbectalus 
•  approved),  which  shows  that  the  gladiator  had  passed  nis  pre- 
liminary trials;  this  b  followed  by  a  day  of  a  Roman  month;  and 
ia  the  fourth  line  are  the  names  of  the  consub  of  a  partkuhr  year. 

AuTHORiTiBs. — All  needful  information  on  the  subicct  will  be 
found  in  L..  Friedlander's  DarsleUungcn  aus  der  SiUengtickicJUe  Roms. 
(part  it.,  6th  ed.,  1S89),  and  in  the  section  by  him  on  The  Games 
in  Marquardt's  Romische  StaatsverMiUung,  iii.  (1885)  p.  554;  see 
also  artKk  by  G»  Lafaye  in  Darembeir  and  Saglio.  tHctumnaire 
de$  antimiilh.  See  also  F.  W.  Ritschl,  Tesserae  gtadiatoriag  (i86a) 
and  P.  J.  Meier,  De  ffadialura  Ramana  auatstiones  selectee  (1881). 
The  articles  by  Lipsius  on  the  Saturnalia  and  amphitheatrum  in 
Graevius,  nesaums  anti^itatum  Romanarwn^  ix.,  may  still  be 
consulted  with  advantage. 

QLADIOLUSt  a  genuf  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  bdonging 
to  the  natural  order  Iridaceae.  They  are  herbaceous  plantt 
growing  from  a  solid  fibrous-coated  bulb  (or  com),  with  long 
narrow  plaited  leaves  and  a  terminal  one-sided  spike  of  generally 
bright-coloured  irregular  flowers^  The  segments  of  the  limb  of 
the  perianth  are  very  unequal,  the  perianth  tube  »  curved,  funnel- 


shaped  and  widening  upwards,  the  segraenti  cqvaHhig  or 
exceeding  the  tube  in  length.  There  are  about  150  known 
species,  a  large  number  of  which  are  South  African,  but  the 
genus  extends  into  tropical  Africa,  forming  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  mountain  vegetation,  and  as  far  north  as  central 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  One  species  G.  iUyricus  (sometimes 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  G.  communis)  is  found  wild  in  England, 
ia  the  New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Some  of  the  species 
have  been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  in  English  flower-gardens, 
where  both  the  introduced  species  and  tbe  modem  varieties 
bred  from  them  are  very  ornamental  and  popular.  G.  segetum 
has  been  cultivated  since  1596,  and  G.  bytantinus  since  1629, 
while  many  additional  species  were  introduced  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  iSth  century.  One  of  the  earlier  of  the  hybrids 
originated  in  gardens  was  the  beautiful  G.  d^villti,  raised  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr  ColviUe  of  Chelsea  in  1823  from  C.  tristis  fertilized 
by  G.  cardinalis.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century,  however, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  had  successfully  crossed  the 
showy  G.  cardinalis  with  the  smaller  but  more  free-flowering 
G,  blcttdus,  and  tbe  result  was  the  production  of  a  race  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility.  Other  crosses  wero  made  with  G.  tristis, 
G,  oppositiJtcruSf  G.  hirstttus,  G.  atalus  and  G.  psittadnus;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  tbe  production  of  (7.  gandavensis  that  the 
gladiolus  really  became  a  general  favourite  in  gardens.  This 
fine  hybrid  was  raised  in  1837  by  M.  Bcdinghaus,  gardener  to 
the  due  d'Aremberg,  at  Enghien,  crossing  G.  psittacinus  and 
G.  cardinalis.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  before 
the  gandavensis  type  had  become  fairly  fixed  the  services  of 
other  species  were  brought  into  force,  and  the  most  likely  of 
these  were  G.  oppositijlwus  (which  shows  in  the  white  forms>« 
G.  Uandus  and  G.  ramosus*  Other  species  may  also  have  been 
used,  but  in  any  case  the  gandavensis  gladiolus,  as  we  now  know 
it,  is  the  result  of  much  crossing  and  inter«rosung  between 
the  best  forms  as  they  developed  (J.  Weathers,  Practical  Guida 
to  Garden  Plants).  Since  that  time  Inniwierable  varieties  have 
appeared  only  to  sink  into  oblivion  upon  being  replaced  by 
still  finer  productions. 

Tbe  modem  varieties  of  f^ladioU  have  almost  completely 
driven  the  natural  species  out  of  gardens,  except  in  botanicid 
collections.  The  most  gorgeous  groupsr-in  addition  to  the 
jamfoveittfr  type— are  those  known  under  the  names  of  Lemoitui, 
Childsi,  nanceianus  and  bremkteytnsis.  The  last-named  waa 
raised  by  a  Mr  Hooker  at  Brcnchley  in  1848,  and  although  quite 
distinct  in  appearance  from  ^ndavensis,  it  undoubtedly  had 
that  variety  as  one  of  its  parents.  Owing  to  the  brilliant  scarlet 
colour  of  the  flowers,  this  is  always  a  great  favourite  for  planting 
In  beds.  The  Lenurinei  forms  originated  at  Nancy,  in  France* 
by  fertilizing  G.  ^iir^r«0-a»rai«5  with  pollen  from  G.  gandavensrti 
the  first  flower  appearing  in  1877^  and  the  plants  being  put  into 
commerce  in  x88o.  The  Childsi  gladioU  first  appeared  in  1882, 
having  been  raised  at  Baden»Baden  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlia 
from  the  best  forms  of  G.  gastdawensis  and  G.  Satmdersi.  Thtf 
flowers  of  the  best  varieties  are  of  great  size  and  substance,  often 
measuring  7  to  9  in.  across,  while  the  range  of  colour  is  marvellous, 
with  shades  of  grey,  purple,  scarlet,  salmon,  crimson,  rose,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  ftc,  often  beautifully  mottled  and  blotched  In  the 
throat.  The  plants  are  vigorous  in  growth,  often  reaching  a 
height  of  4  to  5  fL  G.  naueeianus  was  raised  at  Nancy  by 
MM.  Lcmoine  and  were  first  put  into  commerce  in  1889.  Next 
to  the  Childsi  group  they  are  tbe  roost  beautiful,  and  have  the 
blood  of  the  best  formsof  G.  Saundtrsi  and  G.  Lemoinei  in  their 
veins.  The  plants  are  quite  as  hardy  as  the  gandavensis  hybrids, 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  are  almost  as  brilliant  and  varied 
in  hue  as  those  of  the  Childsi  section. 

A  deep  and  rather  stiff  sandy  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  the  gladiolus, 
and  this  should  be  trenched  up  in  (Xrtober  and  enriched  with  well- 
decomposed  manure,  consisting  partly  of  cow  dung,  the  manure  being 
dbposed  altogether  below  the  corms,  a  byer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  trench,  say  9  in.  from  the  surface,  arid  another  layer  at  double 
that  depth.  The  corms  should  be  planted  in  succession  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks  through  the  months  of  March.  April  and  May : 
about  ^  to  5  in.  deep  and  at  least  I  ft.  afurt.  a  little  pure  soil  or  sand 
beif^  laid  over  each  before  the  earth  is  closed  in  about  them,  an 
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amntemcnt  which  may  be  advantageoioly  icilkmed  with  bulbous 
plants  generally.  In  hot  sumtner  weather  they  should  have  a  good 
mulching  of  well-decayed  manure,  and,  as  soon  as  the  flower  spikes 
are  produced,  liquid  manure  jnay  occasionally  be  given  them  with 
advantage. 

The  gladiolus  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in 
March  or  April  in  pots  of  rich  soil  placed  in  slight  heat,  the  pots 
being  kept  near  the  s\a%s  after  they  begin  to  grow,  and  the  plants 
being  gradually  haroened  to  permit  their  being  placed  out-of-doors 
in  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  summer.  Modem  growers  often  grow  the 
seeds  in  the  opien  in  April  on  a  nicely  prepared  bed  in  drills  about 
6  in.  apart  and  i  in.  aeep,  covering  them  with  finely  sifted  gritty 
mould.  The  seed  bed  is  then  pressed  down  evenly  and  firmly, 
watered  occasionally  and  kept  free  from  weeds  during  the  summer. 
In  October  they  will  have  ripened  off,  and  must  be  tauen  out  of  the 
soil,  and  stored  in  paper  bags  in  a  dry  room  secure  from  frost.  They 
will  have  made  little  bulbs  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  downwards, 
according  to  their  vigour.  In  the  spring  they  should  be  planted 
like  the  old  bulbs,  and  the  larger  ones  will  flower  during  the  season, 
while  the  smaller  ones  must  be  again  harvested  and  planted  out  as 
before.  The  rime  occupied  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  the 
plant  attains  its  full  strength  is  from  three  to  four  years.  The 
approved  sorts,  which  are  identified  by  name,  arc  multiplied  by 
means  of  bulblets  or  offsets  or  "  spawn,"  which  form  around  the 

f>rincipa1  bulb  or  corm;  but  In  this  they  vary  greatly,  some  kinds 
umisning  abundant  increase  and  soon  becoming  plentiful,  while 
others  persistently  refuse  to  yield  offsets.  The  stately  habit  and 
rich  glowing  colours  of  the  modern  gladioli  render  them  exceedingly 
valuable  as  decorative  plants  during  the  late  summer  months.  They 
are,  moreover,  very  desirable  and  useful  flowers  for  cuttins  for  thie 
purpose  of  room  decoration,  for  while  the  blossoms  themselves  bst 
iresn  for  some  days  if  cut  cither  carl>r  in  the  momine  or  late  in  the 
evening,  the  undeveloped  buds  open  in  succession,  it  the  stalks  are 
kept  in  water,  so  that  a  cut  spike  will  go  on  blooming  for  some  time. 

GLADSHEIM  (Old  Norse  Ciadsheimr)^  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  region  of  joy  and  home  of  Odin.  Valhalla, 
the  paradise  whitber  the  heroes  who  fell  in  battle  were  escorted, 
was  situated  there. 

QLADSTONB.  JOHN  HALL  (1827-1902),  English  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Hackney,  London,  on  the  7th  of  March  1827.  From 
childhood  he  showed  great  aptitude  for  science;  geology  was 
bis  favourite  subject,  but  since  this  in  his  father's  opinion  did 
not  afford  a  career  of  promise,  he  devoted  himself  to  chemistry, 
which  he  studied  under  Thomas  Graham  at  University  College, 
London,  and  Liebig  at  Giessen,  where  he  graduated  as  Ph.D. 
in  1847.  In  1850  he  became  chemical  lecturer  at  St  Thomas's 
ho^ital,  and  three  years  later  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  twenty-six.  From  1858 
to  1861  be  served  on  the  royd  commission  on  lighthouses,  and 
from  1864  to  1868  was  a  member  of  the  war  office  committee 
on  gun-cotton.  From  1874  to  1877  he  was  FuUerian  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1874  he  was  chosen 
first  president  of  the  Physical  Society,  and  in  1877-1879  he  was 
president  of  the  Chemical  Society.  In  1897  the  Royal  Society 
recognized  his  fifty  years  of  scientific  work  by  awarding  him  the 
Davy  medal.  Dr  Gladstone's  researches  were  large  in  number 
and  wide  in  range,  dealing  to  a  great  extent  with  problems 
that  lie  on  the  border-line  between  physics  and  chemistry. 
Thus  a  number  of  his  inquiries,  and  those  not  the  least  important, 
were  partly  chemical,  partly  optical.  He  determin«i  the  optical 
constants  of  hundreds  of  substances,  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing whether  any  of  the  dements  possesses  more  than  one  atomic 
refraction.  Again,  he  investigated  the  connexion  between  the 
optical  behaviour,  density  and  chemical  composition  of  ethereal 
oils,  and  the  relation  between  molecular  magnetic  rotation  and 
the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  nitrogenous  compounds.  So 
early  as  1856  he  diowed  the  importance  of  the  spectroscope 
in  chemical  research,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  that 
the  Fraimhofer  spectrum  at  sunrise  and  sunset  differs  from  that 
at  midday,  his  conclusion  being  that  the  earth's  atmosphere 
must  be  responsible  for  many  of  its  absorption  lines,  which 
indeed  were  subsequently  traced  to  the  oxygen  and  water-vapour 
in  the  air.  Another  portion  of  his  work  was  of  an  electro-chemical 
character.  His  studies,  with  Alfred  Tribe  (1840-1885)  and  W. 
Hibbert,  in  the  chemistry  of  the  storage  battery,  have  added 
largely  to  our  knowledge,  while  the  "  copper-zinc  couple,"  with 
which  his  name  is  associated  together  with  that  of  Tribe,  among 
other  things,  afforded  a  simple  means  of  preparing  certain 


organo-metallic  compounds,  and  thus  promoted  research  in 
branches  of  organic  chemistry  where  those  bodies  are  especially 
useful.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  his  work  on  phosphorus, 
on  explosive  substances,  such  as  iodide  of  nitrogen,  gun-cotton 
and  the  fulminates,  on  the  influence  of  mass  in  the  process  of 
chemical  reactions,  and  on  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
germination  of  plants.  Dr  Gladstone  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  educational  questions,  and  from  1873  to  1894  he  was 
a  member  of  the  London  School  Board.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  an  early  supporter  of 
the  Yotmg  Men's  Christian  Association.  HJ3  death  occurred 
suddenly  in  London  on  the  6th  of  October  1903. 

GLADSTONE,  WILLIAM  BWART  (1809-1898),  British 
statesman,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  December  1809  at  No.  62 
Rodney  Street,  Liverpool.  His  forefathers  were  Gledstanes 
of  Gledstanes,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire;  or  in  Scottish 
phrase,  Gledstanes  of  that  Ilk.  As  years  went  on  their  estates 
dwindled,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Gledstanes 
was  sold.  Hie  adjacent  property  of  ArthurshicI  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  family  for  nearly  a  htmdred  years  longer.  Then 
the  son  of  the  last  Gledstanes  of  Arthtirshiel  removed  to  Biggar, 
where  he  opened  the  business  of  a  maltster.  His  grandson, 
Thomas  Gladstone  (for  so  the  name  was  modified),  became  a 
corn-merchant  at  Leith.  He  happened  to  send  his  eldest  son, 
John,  to  Liverpool  to  sell  a  cargo  of  grain  there,  and  the  energy 
and  aptitude  of  the  young  man  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  a  leading  corn-merchant  of  Uverpool,  who  recommended  him 
to  settle  in  that  city.  Beginning  his  commercial  career  as  a 
clerk  in  his  patron's  house,  John  Gladstone  lived  to  become 
one  of  the  merchant-princes  of  Liverpool,  a  baronet  and  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  died  in  1851  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  Sir  John  Gladstone  was  a  pure  Scotsman,  a  Lowlander 
by  birth  and  descent.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Robertson  of  Stomoway,  sometime  provost  of  Dingwall.  Provost 
Robertson  belonged  to  the  Clan  Donachie,  and  by  this  marriage 
the  robust  and  business-like  qualities  of  the  Lowlander  were 
blended  with  the.  poetic  imagination,  the  sensibility  and  fire 
of  the  Gael. 

John  and  Anne  Gladstone  had  ux  children.  The  fourth  son, 
William  Ewart,  was  named  after  a  merchant  of  Liverpool  who 
was  his  father's  friend.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
remarkably  good  child,  and  ranch  beloved  at  home.  ^^Jj^ 
In  1818  or  1819  Mrs  Gladstone,  who  belonged  to  the  J^^,  "**' 
Evangelical  school,  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that 
she  believed  her  son  William  had  been  "  truly  convert«i  to  God.'* 
After  some  tuition  at  the  vicarage  of  Seaforth,  a  watering-place 
near  Liverpool,  the  boy  went  to  Eton  in  1821.  His  tutor  was 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hartopp  Knapp.  His  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Robertson  Gladstone,  were  already  at  Eton.  Thomas  was  in  the 
fifth  form,  and  WilKam,  who  was  placed  in  the  middle  remove 
of  the  fourth  form,  became  bis  eldest  brother's  fag.  He  worked 
hard  at  his  classical  lessons,  and  supplemented  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  school  by  studying  mathematics  in  the  holidays. 
Mr  Hawtrey,  afterwaids  headmaster,  commended  a  copy  of 
his  Latin  verses,  and  "  sent  him  up  for  good  ";  and  this  ex- 
perience first  led  the  young  student  to  associate  intellectual 
work  with  the  ideas  of  ambition  and  success.  He  was  not  a 
fine  scholar,  in  that  restricted  sense  of  the  term  which  implies 
a  special  aptitude  for  turning  English  into  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
for  original  versification  in  the  classical  languages.  "  His 
composition,"  we  read,  "  was  stiff,"  but  he  was  imbued  with 
the  substance  of  his  authors:  and  a  contemporary  who  was  in 
the  sixth  form  with  him  recorded  that  "  when  there  were  thrilling 
passages  of  Virgil  or  Homer,  or  diflicult  passages  in  the  Scriptorts 
Graeci,  to  translate,  he  or  Lord  Arthur  Herv^  was  generally 
called  up  to  edify  the  class  with  quotation  or  translation."  By 
common  consent  he  was  pre<eminently  God-fearing,  orderly 
and  conscientious.  "  At  Eton,"  said  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
Salisbury,  "  I  was  a  thoroughly  idle  boy,  but  I  was  saved  from 
some  worse  things  by  getting  to  know  Gladstone."  His  most 
intimate  friend  was  Arthur  Hallam,  by  universal  acknowledg- 
ment the  most  remarkable  Etonian  of  his  day;  but  he  was  not 
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Ceneially  pepsltr  Cf  even  widdy  kaown.  He  was  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  was  most  thoroughly  at  home,  in  the 
debates  of  the  Eton  Society,  karnedly  called  "  The  Literati,"  and 
vulgarly  "  Pop,"  and  in  the  editorship  of  the  Etom  MisctUony, 
He  left  Eton  at  Christmas  1827.  He  read  for  six  months  with 
private  tutors,  and  in  Oaobcr  1828  went  up  to  Christ  Church, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  nominated  to  a  studentship. 
At  Oxford  Gladstone  read  steadily,  but  not  laboriously, 
till  he  neared  his  final  schools.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
undeigraduate  career  he  took  a  brief  but  brilliant  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Union,  of  which  he  was  successively  secretary 
and  president.  He  made  his  first  ^xcch  on  the  nth  of  February 
iSjol  Brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  Canning,  he 
defended  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  and  thought  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  government  unworthy  of  national  confidence. 
He  <^posed  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  arguing,  we  are 
told  by  a  contemporary,  "  on  the  part  of  the  Evaagelicals," 
and  pleaded  for  the  gradual  cxdnclion,  in  preference  to  the 
unmeidiate  abolition,  of  slavery.  But  his  great  achievement 
was  a  speech  against  the  Whig  Reform  BilL  One  who  heard 
this  famous  discourse  says:  "  Most  of  the  q>eakers  rose,  more 
or  less,  above  their  usual  level,  but  when  Mr  Gladstone  sat 
down  we  all  of  us  felt  that  an  epoch  in  our  lives  had  occurred. 
It  certainly  was  the  finest  speech  of  his  that  I  ever  heard." 
Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth  said  that  hiscxpcrience  of  Gladstone 
at  this  time  "  made  me  (and  I  doubt  not  others  also)  feel  no  less 
snre  than  of  my  own  existence  that  Gladstone,  our  then  Christ 
Church  undergraduate,  would  one  day  rise  to  be  prime  minister 
of  England."  In  December  1831  Gladstone  crowned  his  career 
by  taking  a  double  first-class.  Lord  Halifax  (1800-1885)  used 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading 
requisite  for  the  highest  honours:  "  My  double-first  must  have 
been  a  better  thing  than  Feel's;  Gladstone's  must  have  been 
better  than  mine." 

Now  came  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Deeply  anxious  to  make 
the  best  use  o(  his  life,  Gbdstooe  turned  his  thoughts  to  holy 

orders.  But  his  father  had  determined  to  make  him 
^^rlaif  4  politician.  Quilling  Oxford  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
JJJJ2         Gladstone  spent  six  months  in  Italy,  learning  the 

language  and  studying  art.  In  the  following  September 
he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  England,  to  undertake  his  first 
parliamentary  campaign.  The  fifth  duke  of  Newcastle  was  one 
of  the  chief  potentates  of  the  High  Tory  party.  His  frank 
claim  to  "  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own"  in  the  representation 
of  Newark  has  given  him  a  place  in  political  history.  But  that 
claim  had  been  rudely  disputed  by  the  return  of  a  Radical 
bwyer  at  the  election  of  1831.  The  Duke  was  anxious  to  obtain 
a  capable  candidate  to  aid  him  in  regaining  his  ascendancy  over 
tbe  rebellious  borough.  His  son,  Lord  Lincoln,  had  heard 
Gladstone's  speech  against  the  Reform  Bill  delivered  in  the 
Oxford  Union,  and  had  written  home  that  "  a  man  had  uprisen 
in  Israel."  At  his  suggestion  the  duke  invited  Gladstone  to 
stand  for  Newark  in  the  Tory  interest  against  Mr  Serjeant 
Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Tnvo.  The  last  of  the 
Unreformcd  parliaments  was  dissolved  on  the  3rd  of  December 

1832.  Gladstone,  addressing  the  electors  of  Newark,  said  that 
he  was  bound  by  the  opinions  of  no  roan  and  no  party,  but  felt 
it  a  duty  to  watch  and  resist  that  growing  desire  for  change 
which  threatened  to  produce  "  along  with  partial  good  a  roelan< 
choly  preponderance  of  mischief."  The  first  principle  to  which 
he  looked  lor  national  salvation  was,  that  the"dutiesof  governors 
arc  strictly  and  peculiarly  religious,  and  that  legislatures,  like 
individuals,  are  bound  to  carry  throughout  their  acts  the  spirit 
of  the  high  Uuths  they  have  acknowledged."  The  condiiion  of 
the  pdor  demanded  special  attention;  labour  should  receive 
adequate  remuneration;  and  he  thought  favourably  of  the 
"allotment  of  cottage  grounds."  He  regarded  slavery  as 
sanctioned  by  Holy  Scripture,  but  the  slaves  ought  to  be  educated 
and  gradually  emancipated.  The  contest  resulted  in  his  return 
at  the  head  of  the  poll 

The  first  Reformed  parliament  met  on  the  29th  of  January 

1833,  and  the  young  member  for  Newark  took  his  seat  for  the  first 


time  in  an  asaemUy  whicb  be  was  destined  to  adorn,  delight 
and  astonish  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  maiden  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  3rd  of  June  in  reply  to  what  was 
almost  a  personal  challenge.  The  colonial  secretary,  ^  *^ 
Mr  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Derby,  brought  forward  £!J|y.. 
a  series  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  On  the  first  night  of  the  debate 
Lord  Howick,  afteni'ards  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  under* 
secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  who  opposed  the  resolutions 
as  proceeding  too  gradually  towards  abolition,  cited  certain 
occurrences  on  Sir  J(^n  Gladstone's  plantation  in  Demcrara 
to  illustrate  his  contention  that  the  system  of  slave-labour  in 
the  West  Indies  was  attended  by  great  mortality  among  the 
slaves.  Gladstone  in  his  reply — ^his  first  speech  in  the  House-^ 
avowed  that  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question,  "  and, 
if  he  might  say  so  much  without  exciting  suspicion,  a  still  deeper 
interest  in  it  as  a  question  of  justice,  of  humanity  and  of  rdi^on." 
If  there  had  recently  been  a  high  mortality  on  his  father's  planta- 
tion, it  was  due  to  the  age  of  the  slaves  rather  than  to  any 
peculiar  hardship  in  their  lot.  It  was  true  that  the  particular 
system  of  cultivation  practised  in  Demerara  was  more  trying 
than  some  others;  but  then  it  might  be  said  that  no  two  trades 
were  equally  conducive  to  health.  Stcel-grinding  was  notoriously 
unhealthy,  and  manufacturing  processes  generally  were  less 
favourable  to  life  than  agricultural.  While  strongly  condemning 
cruelty,  he  declared  himself  an  advocate  of  emancipation,  but 
held  that  it  should  be  effected  gradually,  and  after  due  prepara- 
tion. The  sbvcs  must  be  religiously  educated,  and  stimulated 
to  profitable  industry.  The  owners  of  emancipated  slaves  were 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  parliament,  because  it 
was  parliament  that  had  established  this  description  of  property. 
"  I  do  not,"  said  Gladstone,  "  view  property  as  an  abstract 
thing;  it  is  the  creature  of  civil  society.  By  the  legislature  it  is 
granted,  and  by  the  legislature  it  is  destroyed.  "  On  the  following 
day  King  William  IV.  wrote  to  Lord  Althorp:  "  Tbe  king 
rejoices  that  a  young  member  has  come  forward  in  so  promis- 
ing a  manner  as  Viscount  Alihorp  states  Mr  W.  £.  Gladstone 
to  have  done."  In  the  same  session  Gladstone  spoke  on 
the  question  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  Liverpool,  and 
on  tho  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church.  In  the  session 
of  1834  his  most  important  performance  was  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  Hume's  proposal  to  throw  the  universities  open 
to  Dissenters. 

On  the  xolh  of  November  1834  Lord  Althorp  succeeded  to 
his  father's  peerage,  and  thereby  vacated  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  prime  minister,  Lord  Melbourne, 
submitted  to  the  king  a  choice  of  names  for  the  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer  and  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  his  majesty  announced  that,  having  lost  the  services  of 
Xiord  Alihorp  as  leader  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  he  could  feel 
no  confidence  in  the  stability  of  Lord  Melbourne's  government, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  for  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
The  duke  took  temporary  charge  of  affairs,  but  Peel  was  felt  to 
be  indispensable.  He  had  gone  abroad  after  the  session,  and 
was  now  in  Rome.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  brought  back  he 
formed  an  administration,  and  appointed  Gladstone  to  a  junior 
lordship  of  the  treasury.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  291^ 
of  December.  Gladstone  was  relumed  unopposed,  this  time  in 
conjunction  wilh  the  Liberal  lawyer  whom  he  had  beaten  at  the 
last  election.  The  new  parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  February 
1835.  The  elections  had  given  the  Liberals  a  considerable 
majority.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  Glad- 
stone was  promoted  to  the  under-secrclaryship  for  the  colonies, 
where  his  official  chief  was  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  administration 
was  not  long-lived.  On  the  30th  of  March  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  the  temporalities 
of  the  Irish  Church,  wilh  the  intention  of  applying  the  surplus 
to  general  education  without  distinction  of  religious  creed 
This  was  carried  against  ministers  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three. 
On  the  8th  of  April  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned,  and  the  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies  of  course  followed  his  chief  into  private 
life. 
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Released  from  the  labours  of  ofike,  Gladstone,  living  in 
chambers  in  the  Albany,  practically  divided  his  time  between 
his  parliamentary  duties  and  study.  Then,  as  always, 
his  constant  companions  were  Homer  and  Dante,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  he  read  the  whole  of  St  Augustine, 
in  twenty-two  octavo  volumes.  He  used  to  frequent  the  services 
at  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  and  Margaret  chapel,  since  better 
known  as  All  Saints*,  Margaret  Street.  On  the  aoth  of  June 
1837  King  William  IV.  died,  and  Parliament,  having  been 
prorogued  by  the  young  queen  in  person,  was  dissolved  on  the 
tjth  of  the  following  month.  Simply  on  the  strength  of  his 
parliamentary  reputation  Gladstone  was  nominated,  without 
his  consent,  for  Manchester,  and  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poll;  but,  having  been  at  the  same  time  nominated  at 
Newark,  was  again  returned.  The  year  1838  claims  special  note 
in  a  record  of  Gladstone's  life,  because  it  witnessed  the  appearance 
of  his  famous  work  on  The  State  in  its  Retatiotu  frith  the  Church. 
He  had  left  Oxford  just  before  the  beginning  of  that  Catholic 
revival  which  has  transfigured  both  the  inner  spirit  and  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  the  revival  was 
now  in  full  strength.  The  Tracts  for  the  Times  were  saturating 
England  with  new  influences.  The  movement  counted  no  more 
enthusiastic  or  more  valuable  disciple  than  Gladstone.  Its 
influence  had  reached  him  through  his  friendships,  notably  with 
two  Fellows  of  Merton — Mr  James  Hope,  who  became  Mr  Hope> 
Scott  of  Abbotsford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Manning,  afterwards 
cardinal  archbishop.  The  State  in  its  Rdations  vnth  the  Church 
was  his  practical  contribution  to  a  controversy  in  which  his 
deepest  convictions  were  involved.  He  contended  that  the 
Church,  as  established  by  law,  was  to  be  "  maintained  for  its 
truth,"  and  that  this  principle,  if  good  for  England,  was  good 
also  for  Ireland. 

On  the  25th  of  July  1839  Gbdstonc  was  married  at  Hawarden 
to  Miss  Catherine  Glynne,  sister,  and  in  her  issue  hdr,  of  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne,  ninth  and  last  baronet  of  that  name.  In 
1840  he  published  Church  Principles  considered  iu  their  Results. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  in  June  1841.  Gladstone  was 
again  returned  for  Newark.  The  general  election  resulted  in 
a  Tory  majority  of  eighty.  Sir  Robert  Peel  became 
MMmt  Piime  minister,  and  made  the  member  for  Newark 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  An  inevitable 
change  is  from  this  time  to  be  traced  in  the  topics  of  Gladstone's 
parliamentary  speaking.  Instead  of  discoursing  on  the  corporate 
conscience  of  the  state  and  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  the 
importance  of  Christian  education,  and  the  theological  unfitness 
of  the  Jews  to  sit  in  pariiament,  he  is  solving  business-like 
problems  about  foreign  tariffs  and  the  exportation  of  machinery; 
waxing  eloquent  over  the  regulation  of  railways,  and  a  graduated 
tax  on  com;  subtle  on  the  monetary  merits  of  half-farthings, 
and  great  in  the  mysterious  lore  of  quassia  and  cocadus  indicus. 
In  1842  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  revised 
tariff,  by  which  duties  were  abolished  or  sensibly  diminished 
in  the  case  of  1 200  duty-paying  articles.  In  defending  the  new 
scheme  he  spoke  incessantly,  and  amazed  the  House  by  his 
mastery  of  detail,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  commercial 
needs  of  the  country,  and  his  inexhaustible  power  of  exposition. 
In  1843  Gladstone,  succeeding  Lord  Ripon  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  He  has  recorded  the  fact  that  '*  the  very  first 
opinion  which  he  ever  was  called  upon  to  give  in  cabinet "  was 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  withdrawing  the  bill  providing  education 
for  children  in  factories,  to  which  vehement  opposition  was 
offered  by  the  Dissenters,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  favourable 
to  the  Established  Church. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1845  ^^^  government,  in 
pursuance  of  a  promise  made  to  Irish  members  that  they  would 
MMyaootk  <ical  with  the  question  of  academical  education  in 
grmati  Ireland,  proposed  to  establish  non-sectarian  colleges 
in  that  country  and  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 
Gladstone  resigned  office,  in  order,  as  he  announced  in  the  debate 
on  the  address,  to  form  "  not  only  an  honest,  but  likewise  an 


independent  and  an  unsuspected  judgment,"  on  the  plan  to  bo 
submitted  by  the  government  with  respect  to  Maynooth.  His 
subsequent  defence  of  the  proposed  grant,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  impioper  and  unjust  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Irdand  from  a  "  more  indiscriminating  support " 
which  the  state  might  give  to  various  religious  beliefs,  was 
regarded  by  men  of  less  sensitive  conscience  as  only  proving  that 
there  had  been  no  adequate  cause  for  his  resignation.  Before 
he  resigned  he  completed  a  second  revised  tariff,  carrying 
considerably  further  the  prindples  on  which  be  had  acted  in 
the  earlier  revision  of  1842. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  tlie  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
threatened  a  famine,  and  convinced  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  all 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food  must  be  at 
once  suspended.  He  was  supported  by  only  three 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  resigned  on  the  5th  of 
December.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  just  announced  his 
conversion  to  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
declined  the  task  of  forming  an  administration,  and  on  the  20th 
of  December  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  office.  Lord  Stanley 
refused  to  re-enter  the  govemment,  and  his  place  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  cotonies  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Gladstone. 
He  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election  at  Newark,  and  remained 
outside  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  great  struggle  of  the 
coming  year.  It  was  a  curious  irony  of  fate  which  exduded 
him  from  parliament  at  this  crisis,  for  it  seemi  unquestionable 
that  he  was  the  most  advanced  Free  Trader  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Cabinet.  The  Corn  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  28th 
of  June  1846,  and  on  the  same  day  the  government  were  beaten 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Lord  John 
Russell  became  prime  minister,  and  Gladstone  retired  for  a  season 
into  private  life.  Early  in  1847  it  was  announced  that  one  of  the 
two  members  for  the  university  of  Oxford  intended  to  retire  at 
the  general  election,  and  Gladstone  was  proposed  for  the  vacant 
seat.  The  representation  of  the  university  had  been  pronounced 
by  Canning  to  be  the  most  coveted  prize  of  public  life,  and 
Gladstone  himself  confessed  that  he  "  desired  it  with  an  almost 
passionate  fondness."  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  23rd 
of  July  1847.  The  nomination  at  Oxford  todc  place  on  the  a^th 
of  July,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll  Sir  Robert  Inglis  stood  at 
the  head,  with  Gladstone  as  his  coUeagoe. 

The  three  years  1847,  1848, 1849  were  for  Gladstone  a  period 
of  mental  growth,  of  transition,  of  development.  A  change 
was  silently  proceeding,  which  was  not  completed  for 
twenty  years.  "  There  have  been,"  he  wrote  in  later 
days  to  Bishop  Wilberforcc,  "  two  great  deaths,  or 
transmigrations  of  spirit,  In  my  political  existence — one,  very 
slow,  the  breaking  of  ties  with  my  original  party."  This  was 
now  in  progress.  In  the  winter  of  i8so>i85i  Gladstone  spent 
between  three  and  four  months  at  Naples,  where  he  learned 
that  more  than  half  the  chamber  of  deputies,  who  had  followed 
the  party  of  Opposition,  had  been  banished  or  imprisoned;  that 
a  large  number,  probably  not  less  than  20,000,  of  the  citizens 
had  been  imprisoned  on  charges  of  political  disaffection,  and  that 
in  prison  they  were  subjected  to  the  grossest  cruelties.  Having 
made  careful  investigations,  Gladstone,  on  the  7th  of  April  1851, 
addressed  an  open  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,'bringingan  elaborate, 
detailed  and  horrible  indictment  against  the  rulers  of  Naples, 
espedally  as  regards  the  arrangements  of  thrir  prisons  and  the 
treatment  of  persons  confined  in  them  for  political  offences. 
The  publication  of  this  letter  caused  a  wide  sensation  in  England 
and  abroad,  and  profoundly  agitated  the  court  of  Naples.  In 
reply  to  a  que&tion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Palmcrston 
accepted  and  adopted  Gladstone's  statement,  expressed  keen 
sympathy  with  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  the  queen's  representative  at  every  court  of 
Europe.  A  second  letter  and  a  third  followed,  and  thdr  effect, 
though  for  a  while  retarded,  was  unmistakably  felt  in  the 
subsequent  revolution  which  created  a  free  and  united  Italy. 

In  February  1852  the  Whig  government  was  defeated  on  a 
Militia  Bill,  and  Lord  John  Russdl  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Derby,  formerly  Lord  Stanley,  with  Mr  Disraeli,  who  now 
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cnteied  office  for  the  fint  (ioe,  as  chanceUor  of  the  racfaequer 

and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Mr  Disraeli  introduced 

and  carried  a  makeshift  budget »  and  the  government 

tided  over  the  session,  and  dissolved  partiameat  on  the 

1st  of  July  1852.  There  wassome  talk  of  inducing  Glad* 

stone  to  join  the  Tory  government,  and  on  the  sgth  of 

November  Lord  lialmesbury  dubiously  remarked,  *'  I  cannot 

make  out  Gladstone,  who  seems  to  me  a  dark  horse."   In  the 

following  month  the  chancellor  of  the  eichequer  produced  his 

second  budget.    The  government  redeemed  their  pledge  to  do 

something  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest  by  reducing 

the  duty  on  malt.  This  created  a  dcfidt,  which  they  repaired  by 

doubling  the  duty  on  inhabited  houses.  The  voices  of  criticism 

were  heard  simultaneously  on  every  side.    The  debate  waxed 

fast  and  furious.  In  defending  his  proposals  Mr  Disraeli  gave  full 

scope  to  his  most  characteristic  gifts;  he  pelted  his  opponents 

right  and  le(t  with  sarcasms,  taunu  and  epigrams.    Gladstone 

delivered  an  unpremeditated  reply,  which  has  ever  since  been 

celebrated    Tradition  says  that  he  **  foamed  at  the  mouth." 

The  speech  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  said,  must  be 

answered  *'  on  the  moment."    It  must  be  "  tried  by  the  laws 

of  decency  and  propriety."   He  indignantly  rebuked  his  rival's 

language  and  demeanour.     He  tore  his  financial  scheme  to 

ribbons.    It   was  the  beginning  of  a  duel  which  lasted  till 

death  removed  one  of  the  combatants  from  the  political  arena. 

"  Those  who  had  thought  it  impossible  that  any  impression 

could  be  made  upon  the  House  after  the  speech  of  Mr  Disraeli 

had  to  acknowledge  that  a  yet  greater  impression  was  produced 

by  the  unprepared  reply  of  Mr  Gladstone."  The  House  divided, 

and  the  government  were  left  in  a  minority  of  nineteen.    Lord 

Derby  resigned. 

The  new  government  was  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Peelites. 
Lord  Aberdeen  became  prime  minister,  and  Gladstone  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Having  been  returned  again  for 
the  university  of  Oxford,  he  entered  on  the  active 
«jKcte«a*r.  <luties  of  a  great  oflice  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
'  fitted  by  an  unique  combination  of  financial,  adminis- 
trative and  rhetorical  gifts.  His  first  budget  was  Introduced  on 
the  iSth  of  April  1853.  It  tended  to  make  Kfe  easier  and  cheaper 
for  large  and  numerous  classes;  it  promised  wholesale  remissions 
of  taxation;  it  lessened  the  charges  on  common  processes  of 
business,  on  locomotion,  on  postal  communication,  and  on 
several  articles  of  general  consumption.  The  deficiency  thus 
created  was  to  be  met  by  a  "  succession-duty,"  or  application 
of  the  l^acy-duty  to  real  property;  by  an  increase  of  the  duty 
on  spirits;  and  by  the  extension  of  the  Income-tax,  at  sd.  in 
the  pound,  to  all  incomes  between  £100  and  £i5a  The  speech 
in  which  these  proposals  were  introduced  held  the  House  spell- 
bound. .  Here  was  an  orator  who  could  apply  all  the  resources 
of  a  burnished  rhetoric  to  the  elucidation  of  figures;  who  could 
sweep  the  widest  horizon  of  the  financial  future,  and  yet  stoop 
to  bestow  the  minutest  attention  on  the  microcosm  of  penny 
stamps  and  post-horses.  Above  all,  the  chancellor's  mode  of 
handling  the  income-tax  attracted  interest  and  admiration.  It 
was  a  searching  analysis  of  the  financial  and  moral  grounds  on 
which  the  impost  tested,  and  a  historical  justification  and  eulogy 
of  it.  Yet,  great  as  had  been  the  services  of  the  tax  at  a  time 
of  national  danger,  Gladstone  could  not  consent  to  retain  it  as 
a  part  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary  finances  of  the  country. 
It  was  objectionable  on  account  of  its  unequal  incidence,  of  the 
harassing  investigation  Into  private  affairs  which  it  entailed, 
and  of  the  frauds  to  which  R  inevitably  led.  Therefore,  having 
served  Its  turn,  it  was  to  be  extinguished  in  i860.  The  scheme 
astonished,  interested  and  attracted  the  country.  The  queen 
and  Prince  Albert  wrote  to  congratulate  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer:  Public  authorities  and  private  friends  joined  In 
the  chorus  of  eulogy.  The  budget  demonstrated  at  once  its 
author's  absolute  mastery  over  figures  and  the  penuasive  force 
of  his  expository  gift.  It  established  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  as  the  paramount  financier  of  his  day,  and  it  was  only 
the  first  of  a  kmg  aeries  of  simitar  performances,  dtflTerent,  of 
course,  in  detail,  but  alike  in  their  bold  outlines  and  brilliant 


handling.  Looking  back  on  a  long  life  of  strenuous  exertion, 
Gladstone  declared  that  the  work  of  preparing  his  proposals 
about  the  succession-duty  and  carrying  them  through  Parlia- 
ment was  by  far  the  most  laborious  task  which  he  ever  performed. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  declared  on  the 
a7th  of  March  1854,  and  it  thxis  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most  pacific 
of  ministers,  the  devotee  of  retrenchment,  and  the  anxious 
cultivator  of  all  industrial  arts,  to  prepare  a  war  budget,  and  to 
meet  as  well  as  he  might  the  exigencies  of  a  conflict  which  had  so 
cruelly  distocated  all  the  Ingenious  devices  of  financial  optimism. 
No  amount  of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  figures,  no  ingenuity 
in  shifting  fiscal  burdens,  could  prevent  the  addition  of  forty-one 
millions  to  the  national  debt,  or  oould  countervail  the  appalling 
mismanagement  at  the  seat  of  war.  Gladstone  declared  that 
the  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  a  "  matter  for  weeping 
all  day  and  praying  all  night."  As  soon  as  parliament  met  in 
January  1855  J-  A.  Roebuck,  the  Radical  member  for  Sheffield, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  a  select  committee  "  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sevastopol,  and 
into  the  conduct  of  those  departments  of  the  government  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army."  On 
the  same  day  Lord  John  Russell,  without  announcing  his  inten* 
tion  to  his  colleagues,  resigned  his  office  as  president  of  the 
council  sooner  than  attempt  the  defence  of  the  government. 
Gladstone,  in  defending  the  government  against  Rocbudc-, 
rebuked  In  dignified  and  significant  terms  the  conduct  of  men 
who, "  hoping  to  escape  from  punishment,  ran  away  from  duty." 
On  the  division  on  Mr  Roebuck's  motion  the  government  was 
beaten  by  the  unexpected  majority  of  157. 

Lord  Palmerston  became  prime  minister.  The  Peelites 
joined  him,  and  Gladstone  resumed  office  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  A  shrewd  observer  at  the  time  pronounced  him 
indispensable.  "  Any  other  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
be  torn  in  bits  by  him."  The  government  was  formed  on  the 
understanding  that  Mr  Roebuck's  proposed  committee  was  to 
be  resisted.  Lord  Palmerston  soon  saw  that  further  resistance 
was  useless;  his  Peelite  colleagues  stuck  to  their  text,  and, 
within  three  weeks  after  resuming  office,  Gladstone,  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  resigned.  Gladstone  once  said 
of  himself  and  his  Peelite  colleagues,  during  the  period  of  political 
isolation,  that  they  were  tike  roving  icebergs  on  which  men 
could  not  hind  with  safety,  but  with  which  ships  might  come 
into  perilous  collision.  He  now  applied  himself  specially  to 
financial  criticism,  and  was  perpetually  in  conflict  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis. 

In  1858  Lord  Palmerston  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Derby  at 
the  head  of  a  Conservative  administration,  and  Gladstone 
accepted  the  temporary  office  of  high  commissioner  cxtmordinary 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  Returning  to  England  for  the  session  of 
1859,  he  found  himself  involved  in  the  controversy  which  arose 
over  a  mild  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  the  government.  They 
were  defeated  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  Gladstone  voting 
with  them.  A  dissolution  immediately  followed,  and  Gladstone 
was  again  returned  unopposed  for  the  university  of  Oxford. 
As  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  ministry  was  moved  In  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
critical  division  which  ensued  Gladstone  voted  with  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  left  in  a  minority.  Lord  Derby  resigned.  Lord 
Palmerston  became  prime  minister,  and  asked  Gladstone  to 
join  him  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  To  vote  confidence 
in  an  imperilled  ministry,  and  on  its  defeat  to  take  ofiice  with 
the  rivals  who  have  defeated  it,  is  a  manoeuvre  which  invites 
the  reproach  of  tergiversation.  But  Gladstone  risked  the  re- 
proach, accepted  the  office  and  had  a  sharp  tussle  for  his  seat. 
He  emerged  from  the  struggle  victorious,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  with  characteristic  seal.  The  prince  consort  wrote: 
"  Gladstone  is  now  the  real  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  works  with  an  energy  and  vigour  altogether  incredible." 

The  budget  of  i860  was  marked  by  two  distinctive  features. 
It  asked  the  sanction  of  parliament  for  the  commercial  treaty 
which  Cobden  had  privately  arranged  with  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
and  it  prqxMcd  to  abolish  the  duty  on  paper.  The  French  treaty 
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was  carried,  but  the  abolition  of  the  paper<luty  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Gladstone  justly  regarded  the  refusal  to 
remit  a  duty  as  being  in  effect  an  act  of  taxation,  and 
therefore  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  proposal  to  abolish  the  paper- 
duty  was  revived  in  the  budget  of  x86x,  the  chief  proposab 
of  which,  instead  of  being  divided,  as  in  previous  years,  into 
several  bills,  were  included  in  one.  By  this  device  the  Lords  were 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  repeal  of  the  paper-duty. 

During  Lord  Palmerston's  last  administration,  which  lasted 
from  1859  to  1865,  Gladstone  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  cabinet.  Except  in  finance,  he 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  much,  for  he  was  met  and  thwarted 
at  every  turn  by  his  chief's  invincible  hostility  to  change;  but 
the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party  began  to  look 
upon  him  as  their  predestined  leader.  Jn  1864,  in  a  debate  on  a 
private  member's  bill  for  extending  the  suffrage,  he  declared  that 
the  burden  of  proof  lay  on  those  "  who  would  exclude  forty-nine 
fiftieths  of  the  working-classes  from  the  franchise."  In  1865, 
in  a  debate  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
he  declared  that  the  Irish  Church,  as  it  then  stood,  was  in  a  false 
position,  inasmuch  as  it  ministered  only  to  one-eighth  or  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  community.  But  just  in  proportion  as  Glad- 
stone advanced  in  favour  with  the  Radical  party  he  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  own  constituents.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
in  July  1865,  and  the  university  elected  Mr  Gathome  Hardy 
in  his  place. 

Gladstone  at  once  turned  his  steps  towards  South  Lancashire, 
where  he  was  returned  with  two  Tories  above  him.  The  result 
of  the  general  election  was  to  retain  Lord  Palmerston's 
government  in  power,  but  on  the  i8th  of  October  the 
old  prime  minister  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Russell,  and  Gladstone,  retaining  the  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer,  became  for  the  first  time  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Russell,  backed  by  Gladstone,  persuaded 
his  colleagues  to  consent  to  a  moderate  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
task  of  piloting  this  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons 
fell  to  Gladstone.  The  speech  in  which  he  wound  up  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  was  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  indeed  the  very 
finest,  which  he  ever  delivered.  But  it  was  of  no  practical  avail: 
The  government  were  defeated  on  an  amendment  in  committee, 
and  thereupon  resigned.  Lord  Derby  became  prime  minister, 
with  Disraeli  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  z8lh  of  March  1867  the  Tory 
Reform  Bill,  which  ended  in  establishing  Household  Suffrage 
in  the  boroughs,  was  introduced,  and  was  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division.  After  undergoing  extensive  alterations  in 
committee  at  the  hands  of  the  Liberals  and  Radicab,  the  bill 
became  law  in  August. 

At  Christmas  1867  I^'d  Russell  announced  his  final  retirement 
from  active  politics,  and  Gladstone  was  recognized  by  acclama- 
tion as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  Nominally  he  was 
flSnif*^  '"  Opposition;  but  his  party  formed  the  majority 
^a^.  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  could  beat  the  govern- 
ment whenever  they  chose  to  mass  their  forces. 
Gladstone  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  effect  to  convictions 
which  had  long  been  forming  in  his  mind.  Early  in  the  session 
he  brought  in  a  bill  abolishing  compulsory  church-rates,  and 
this  passed  into  law.  On  the  x6th  of  March,  in  a  debate  raised 
by  an  Irish  member,  he  declared  that  in  his  judgment  the  Irish 
Church,  as  a  State  Church,  must  cease  to  exist.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  embodied  tlUs  opinion  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  and  carried  them 
against  the  government.  Encouraged  by  this  triumph,  he 
brought  in  a  ^ill  to  prevent  any  fresh  appointments  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  this  also  passed  the  Commons,  though  it  was 
defeated  in  the  Lords.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  zith  of 
November.  A  single  issue  was  placed  before  the  country — Was 
the  Irish  Church  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  disestablished?  The 
response  was  an  overwhelming  affirmative.  Gladstone,  who  had 
.been  doubly  nominated,  was  defeated  in  Lancashire,  but  was 
returned  for  Greenwich.    He  chose  this  mofflcnt  for  publishing 
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a  Chapter  of  AiUobhgrapky,  in  which  he  explained  and  justified 
his  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  Disraeli,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Derby  as  premier  in  the  preceding  February,  announced  that 
he  and  his  colleagues,  recognizing  their  defeat,  had 
resigned  without  waiting  for  a  formal  vote  of  the  new 
parliament.  On  the  following  day  Gladstone  was 
summoned  to  Windsor,  and  commanded  by  the 
queen  to  form  an  administration.  The  great  task  to 
which  the  new  prime  minister  immediately  addressed 
himself  was  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
quMn  wrote  to  Archbishop  Tait  that  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church  "made  her  very  anxious," but  that  Mr  Gladstone 
"  showed  the  most  conciliatory  disposition."  *'  The  government 
can  do  nothing  that  would  tend  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  their 
sincerity  in  proposing  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  and  to 
withdraw  all  state  endowments  from  all  religious  communions 
in  Ireland;  but,  were  these  conditions  accepted,  aU  other 
matters  connected  with  the  question  might,  the  queen  thinks, 
become  the  subject  of  discussion  and  negotiation."  The  bill 
was  drawn  and  piloted  on  the  lines  thus  indicated,  and  became 
law  on  the  2ikh  of  July.  In  the  session  of  1870  Gladstone's 
principal  vork  was  the  Irish  Land  Act,  of  which  the  object  was 
to  protect  the  tenant  against  eviction  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent, 
and  to  secure  to  him  the  value  of  any  improvements  which  his 
own  indtistry  had  made.  In  the  following  session  Religious 
Tests  in  the  universities  were  abolished,  and  a  bill  to  establish 
secret  voting  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  but  became  law  a  3rear  later. 
The  -House  of  Lords  threw  out  a  bill  to  abolish  the  purchase  of 
commissions  in  the  army.  Gladstone  found  that  purchase 
existed  only  by  royal  sanction,  and  advised  the  queen  to  issue 
a  royal  warrant  cancelling,  on  and  after  the  ist  of  November 
following,  all  regulations  authorizing  the  purchase  of  coounissions. 

In  1873  Gladstone  set  his  hand  to  the  third  of  three  great 
Irish  reforms  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself.  His  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university  which  should  satisfy  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  met  with  general  disapproval. 
The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  three  votes,  and  Gladstone  resigned. 
The  queen  sent  for  Disradi,  who  declined  to  take  office  in  a 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  Gladstone  was  compelled 
to  resume.  But  h^  and  his  colleagues  were  now,  in  Disraelitish 
phrase,  "  exhausted  volcanoes."  Election  after  election  went 
wrong.  The  government  had  lost  favour  with  the  public,  ^d 
was  divided  against  itself.  There  were  resignations  and  rumours 
of  resignations.  When  the  sessimi  of  1873  had  come  to  an  end 
Gladstone  todc  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  and,  as 
high  authorities  contended,  vacated  his  seat  by  doing  so.  The 
point  was  obviously  one  of  vital  importance;  and  we  learn  from 
Lord  Sdbome,  who  was  lord  chancellor  at  the  time,  that  Glad- 
stone "  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  oi  either  taking  his  seat 
in  the  usual  manner  at  the  fining  of  the  session,  or  letting  .... 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  business  in  the  House  of  Commons 
be  made  in  the  prime  minister's  absence.  A  dissolution  was  the 
only  escape."  On  the  a3rd  of  January  1874  Gladstone  announced 
the  dissolution  in  an  address  to  his  constituents,  ^^^^ 
declaring  that  the  authority  of  the  government  had  ^/jf/^^ 
now  "  sunk  below  the  point  necessary  for  the  due  de- 
fence and  prosecution  of  the  public  Interest."  He  promised  that, 
if  he  were  returned  to  power,  he  would  repeal  the  income-tax. 
This  bid  for  popularity  failed,  the  general  election  resulting. in  a 
Tory  majority  of  forty-six.  Gladstone  kept  hisseatfor  Greenwich, 
but  was  only  second  on  the  poll.  Fallowing  the  example  of 
Disraeli  in  1868,  he  resigned  without  meeting  parliament.- 

Fcx  some  years  he  had  alluded  to  his  impending  retirement 
from  public  life,  saying  that  he  was  "strong  against  going  on  in 
politics  to  the  end."  He  was  now  sixty-four,  and  his  _ 
life  had  been  a  continuous  experience  of  exhausting  *^ 
labour.  On  the  12th  of  March  1874  he  informed 
Lord  Granville  that  he  Could  give  only  occasional  attendasoe 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  current  session,  and  that 
he  must  "  reserve  his  entire  freedom  to  divest  himself  of  all  the 
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respoosibOidcs  of  teadenhip  at  no  diitaat  date.**    Hk  noat 
important  intervention  in  the  debates  of  1874  waa  when  lie 
opposed  Archbishop  Tait's  Public  Worship  Bill  This  was  read 
a  seoond  tiine  without  a  division,  but  in  oonmittee  Gladstone 
CDJoyed  some  sagnai  triumphs  over  his  kite  solicitor-general. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  government  and  the  hill.  At  the  beginning  of  1875  Gladstone 
carried  into  effect  the  resolution  which  he  had  announced  a  year 
before,  and  formally  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  Libeml 
party.      He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Hartington,  afterwards 
duke  of  Devonshire.  The  learned  leisure  which  Gladstone  had 
promised  himself  when  released  from  official  reqxmsibility 
was  not  of  k»g  duration.  In  the  autumn  of  187s  ^n  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  suppHessiott  of  it  by  the  Turks 
was  marked  by  massacres  and  outrages.    Public  indignation 
was  aroused  by  what  were  known  as  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities," 
and  Glacbtone  flung  himself  into  the  agitatfon  against  Turkey 
with  characteristic  seaL  At  public  meetings,  in  the  prev,  and 
in  parliament  he  denounced  the  Turkish  saveniment  and  its 
champion,  DiscaeU,  who  had  now  become  I^ord  Beaconsfield. 
Lord  Hartington  soon  found  himself  pushed  aside  from  his 
position  of  titular  leadership.  For fouryears,  from  1876  to  x88o, 
Gladstone  maintained  the  strife  with  a  courage,  a  persistence 
and  a  venatflity  which  raised  the  enthusiasm  oif  his  foUdwers 
to  the  highest  pitch.  The  county  ol  Edinburgh,  or  Midlothian, 
which  he  contested  against  the  dominant  influence  of 
the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  wa»  the  scene  of  the  most 
astonishing  exertions.     As  the  geneml  election  ap- 
proached the  only  questimi  submitted  to  the  electors  was — Do 
you  approve  or  condenm  Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy? 
The  answer  was  given  at  Easter  x88o,  when  the  Liberals  were 
returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority  over  Tories  and  Home 
Rulers  combined.  Gladstone  was  now  member  for  Midlothiao, 
having  retired  from  Greenwich  at  the  dissolution. 

When  Lord  BeaoonsfieM  resigned,  the  queen  sent  for  Lord 
Hartington,  the  titular  leader  of  the  Liberals,  but  he  and  Lord 
Granville  assured  hex  that  no  other  chief  than  Gladstone  would 
saUsfy  the  party.  Accordingly,  on  the  ajrd  of  AprU  he  became 
prime  minister  for  the  second  time.  His  second  administration, 
of  which  the  main  achievement  was  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  the  agricultursl  hbourers,  was  harassed  by  two  controversies, 
relating  to  Ireland  and  Egypt,  which  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Libcial  party.  Gladstone  alienated  considerable  masses  of 
Edgiish  opinion  by  his  efforts  to  reform  the  tenufe  of  Irish  land, 
and  provoked  the  Imh  people  by  his  attempts  to  establish 
social  order  and  to  repress  crime.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  tenants  who  had  been  evicted  by  Irish  landlords  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  ^diipwrecked  in  the  Lordi^  and  a  ghastly 
record  of  outrage  and  murder  stained  the  following  winter.  A 
Coercion  Bill  and  a  Land  Bill  paiscd  in  1881  proved  unsuccessf  uL 
On  the  6th  of  May  2882  the  newly  appointed  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  his  under-secretary, 
Mr  Burke,  were  subbed  to  death  in  the  Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin. 
A  new  Crimes  Act,  courageously  administered  by  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  abolished  exceptional  crime  in  Ireland, 
but  completed  the  iMeach  between  the  British  government  and 
the  Irish  party  in  parliament. 

The  bombardment  of  the  forts  at  Alexandria  and  the  occupa- 
tk>n  of  Egypt  in  1 88a  were  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  were  but  little  congenial  to 
Gladstone  himself.  The  drcumstanoes  of  General  Gordon's 
untimely  death  awoke  an  outburst  of  indigRatioo  against  those 
who  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  responsible  for  it.  Frequent  votes  of 
censure  were  proposed  by  the  Opposition,  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
i88s  the  government  were  beaten  on  the  budget.  Gladstone 
resigned.  The  queen  <^ei«d  him  the  dignity  of  an  earldom^ 
which  he  dedined.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  general  election  took  place  in  the  following  November. 
When  it  was  over  the  Liberal  party  was  just  short  of  the  numerical 
strength  which  was  requisite  to  defeat  the  combination  of  Tories 
and  Pamellites.  A  startling  surprise  was  at  hand.  Gladstone 
had  for  some  time  been  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  conceding 


Home  Rule  to  Ireland  in  the  event  of  the  Irish  constituencies 
giving  unequivocal  proof  that  they  desired  it.  His  intentions 
were  made  known  only  to  a  privileged  few,  and 
these,  curiously,  were  not  his  colleagues.  The  general  g^ 
election  of  1885  showed  that  Ireland,  outside  Ulster,  /uueBm, 
was  practically  unanimous  for  Home  Rule.  On  the 
17th  of  December  an  anonymous  paragraph  was  published, 
stating  that  if  Mr  Gladstone  returned  to  office  he  was  prepared 
to  "  deal  in  a  liberal  spirit  with  the  demand  for  Home  Rule." 
It  was  dear  that  if  Gladstone  meant  what  he  appeared  to  mean, 
the  Pamellites  would  support  him,  and  the  Tories  must  leave 
office.  The  government  seemed  to  accept  the  situation.  When 
parliament  met  th^y  executed,  for  form's  sake,  some  confused 
nuuMBuvres,  and  then  they  were  beaten  on  an  amendment 
to  the  address  in  favour  of  Municipal  Allotments.  On  the  ist 
of  February  1886  Gladstone  became,  for  the  third  time,  prime 
minister.  Several  of  his  former  colleagues  declined  to  join 
him,  on  the  ground  of  their  absr)Iutc  hostility  to  the  policy  of 
Home  Rule;  others  joined  on  the  express  understanding  that 
they  were  only  pledged  to  consider  the  policy,  and  did  not  fetter 
their  further  liberty  of  action.  On  the  8th  of  April  Gladstone 
brought  in  his  bill  for  establishing  Home  Rule,  and  eight  days 
later  the  bill  for  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords.  Meanwhile 
two  members  of  his  cabinet,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  support 
these  measures,  resigned.  Hostility  to  the  bills  grew  apace. 
Gladstone  was  implored  to  withdraw  them,  or  substitute  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  Irish  autonomy;  but  he  resolved  to  press 
at  least  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  a  second  reading.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  8th  of  June  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  thirty. 
Gladstone  immediately  advised  the  queen  to  dissolve  parliament. 
Her  Majesty  strongly  demurred  to  a  second  general  election 
within  seven  months;  but  Gladstone  persisted,  and  she  yielded. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  26th  of  June.  In  spite  of 
Gladstone's  skilful  appeal  to  the  constituencies  to  sanction 
the  principle  of  Home  Rule,  as  distinct  from  the  practical 
provisions  of  his  late  bill,  the  general  election  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  considerably  over  too  against  his  policy,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  resumed  office.  Throughout  the  existence  of  the  ne^ 
parliament  Gladstone  never  relaxed  his  extraordinary  efforts, 
though  now  nearer  eighty  than  seventy,  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  self-government  for  Ireland.  The  fertility  of  argumentative 
resource,  the  copiousness  of  rhetoric,  and  the  physical  energy 
which  he  threw  into  the  enterprise,  would  have  been  remarkable 
at  any  stage  of  his  public  life;  continued  into  his  eighty-filth 
year  they  were  little  less  than  miraculous.  Two  incidents  of 
domestic  interest,  one  happy  and  the  other  sad,  belong  to  that 
period  of  political  storm  and  stress.  On  the  asth  of  July  1889 
Gladstone  cdebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  marriage, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  1891  his  eldest  son,  William  Henry,  a 
man  of  fine  character  and  accomplishments,  died,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

The  crowning  struggle  of  Gladstone's  political  career  was 
now  approaching  its  climax.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
38th  of  June  189a.     The  general  election  resulted 

in  a  majority  of  forty  for  Home  Rule,  heterogeneously 

composed  of  Liberals,  Labour  members  and  Irish,  bul 
As  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury's  government  was  moved  and 
carried.  Lord  Salisbury  resigned,  and  on  the  Z5th  of  August 
1892  Gladstone  kissed  hands  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He 
was  the  first  English  statesman  that  had  been  four  times  prime 
minister.  Parliament  reassembled  in  January  1893.  Cladstone 
brought  in  his  new  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  13th  of  February. 
It  passed  thi  House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  on  the  8th  of  September 
1893.  Gladstone's  political  work  was  now,  in  his  own  judgment, 
ended.  He  made  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
ist  of  March  1894,  acquiesdng  in  some  amendments  introduced 
by  the  Lords  into  the  Parish  Councils  Bill;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
March  he  placed  his  resignation  in  the  queen's  hands.  He 
never  set  foot  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  he  re- 
mained a  member  of  it  till  the  dissolution  of  1895.    He  paid 
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occasional  visits  to  friends  in  London,  Scotland  and  the  south 
of  France;  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  for  the  most 
part  at  Hawarden.  He  occupied  his  leisure  by  writing  a  rhymed 
translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  preparing  an  elaborately 
annotated  edition  of  Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons.  He  had 
also  contemplated  some  addition  to  the  Homeric  studies  which 
he  had  always  loved,  but  this  design  was  never  carried  into  effect, 
for  he  was  summoned  once  again  from  his  quiet  life  of  study 
and  devotion  to  the  field  of  public  controversy.  The  Armenian 
massacres  in  1894  and  1805  revived  all  his  andent  hostility  to 
"  the  governing  Turk."  He  denounced  the  massacres  and  their 
perpetrators  at  public  meetings  held  at  Chester  on  the  6th  of 
August  1895,  and  at  Liverpool  on  the  24th  of  September  1896. 
In  March  1897  he  recapitulated  the  hideous  history  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Westminster. 

But  the  end,  though  not  yet  apprehended,  was  at  hand. 
Since  his  retirement  from  office  Gladstone's  physical  vigour, 
up  to  that  time  unequalled,  had  shown  signs  of  impairment. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1897  he  began  to  suffer  from 
an  acute  pain,  which  was  attributed  to  facial  neuralgia,  and 
in  November  he  went  to  Cannes.  In  February  1898  he  returned 
to  England  and  went  to  Bournemouth.  There  he  was  informed 
that  the  pain  had  its  origin  in  a  disease  which  must  soon  prove 
fatal.  He  received  the  information  with  simple  thankfulness, 
and  only  asked  that  he  might  die  at  home. ,  On  the  32nd  of 
March  he  returned  to  Hawarden,  and  there  he  died 
on  the  19th  of  May  1898.  During  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  May  his  body  was  conveyed  from  Hawarden  to  London 
and  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  bier  in  Westminster  Hall.  Through- 
out the  26th  and  37th  a  vast  train  of  people,  officially  estimated 
at  250,000,  and  drawn  from  every  rank  and  class,  moved  in 
unbroken  procession  past  the  bier.  On  the  28th  of  May  the 
coffin,  preceded  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  escorted 
by  the  chief  magnates  of  the  realm,  was  carried  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  heir-apparent  and  his  son, 
the  prime  minister  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  among  those  who  bore  the  pall.  The  body  was  buried 
in  the  north  transept  of  the  abbe>',  where,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1900,  Mrs  Gladstone's  body  was  laid  beside  it. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  one  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest  son,  W.  H.  Gladstone 
(1840-1891),  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  many 
years,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Blantyre,  his 
son  William  (b.  1885)  inheriting  the  family  estates.  The  fourth 
son,  Herbert  John  (b.  1854),  sat  in  parliament  for  Leeds  from 
j88o  to  1910,  and  filled  various  offices,  being  home  secretary 
1905-1910;  in  X910  he  was  created  Viscount  Gladstone,  on  being 
appointed  governor-general  of  united  South  Africa.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Agnes,  married  the  Rev.  £.  C.  Wickham,  headmaster  of 
Wellington,  1873-1893,  and  later  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Another 
daughter  married  the  Rev.  Harry  Drew,  rector  of  Hawarden. 
The  youngest,  Helen,  was  for  some  years  vice-principal  of 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  Mr  Gladstone's  life,  enlightened 
by  personal  observation,  it  is  inevitable  to  attempt  some  analysis 
_  of  his  character.    First  among  his  moral  attributes 

must  be  placed  his  religiousness.  From  those  early 
days  when  a  fond  mother  wrote  of  him  as  having  been  "  truly 
converted  to  God,"  down  to  the  verge  of  ninety  years,  he  lived 
in  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  unseen  world,  and  regulated 
his  private  and  public  action  by  reference  to  a  code  higher 
than  that  of  mere  prudence  or  worldly  wisdom.  A  second 
characteristic,  scarcely  less  prominent  than  tfie  first,  was  his 
love  of  power.  His  ambition  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
vulgar  eagerness  for  place  and  pay  and  social  standing.  Rather 
it  was  a  resolute  determination  to  possess  that  control  over  the 
machine  of  state  which  should  enable  him  to  fulfil  Vrithout  let 
or  hindrance  the  political  mission  with  which  he  believed  that 
Providence  had  charged  him.  The  love  of  power  was  supported 
by  a  splendid  fearlessness.  No  dangers  were  too  threatening 
for  him  to  face,  no  obstacles  tooformidablc,no  taskstoo  laborious, 
no  heights  too  steep.    The  love  of  power  and  the  supporting  1 
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courage  were  allied  with  a  marked  imperiousness.  Of  this 
quality  there  was  no  trace  in  his  manner,  which  was  courteous, 
conciliatory  and  even  deferential;  nor  in  his  speedi,  which 
breathed  an  almost  exaggerated  humility.  But  the  imperioua- 
ness  showed  itself  in  the  more  effectual  form  of  action;  in  his 
sudden  resolves,  his  invindble  insistence,  his  recklessness  of 
consequences  to  himself  and  his  friends,  his  habitual  assumption 
that  the  dvilized  worid  and  all  its  units  must  agree  with  him, 
his  indignant  astonishment  at  the  bare  thought  of  dissent  or 
resistance,  his  iocapadty  to  believe  that  an  overruling  Provide' 
ence  would  permit  him  to  be  frustrated  or  defeated.  He  had 
by  nature  what  he  himself  called  n  "  vulneriU>le  temper  and 
impetuous  moods."  But  so  absolute  was  his  lifelong  self-mastery 
that  he  was  hardly  ever  betrayed  into  saying  that  which,  on 
cooler  reflection,  needed  to  be  recalled.  It  was  easy  enouf^ 
to  see  the  "vulnerable  temper"  as  it  worthed  within,  but  it 
was  never  suffered  to  find  audible  expression.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  to  say  that  Mr  Gladstone  was  by 
nature  conservative.  His  natural  bias  was  to  respect  things  as 
th«y  were.  In  his  eyes,  institutions,  customs,  systems,  so  long 
as  they  had  not  bea>me  actively  mischievous,  were  good  because 
they  were  old.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sometimes  forced  by 
conviction  or  fate  or  political  necessity  to  be  a  revolutionist 
on  a  large  scale;  to  destroy  an  established  Church;  to  add  two 
millions  of  voters  to  the  electorate;  to  attack  the  porliamentaiy 
union  of  the  kingdoms.  But  these  changes  were,  in  their  in- 
ception, distasteful  to  thdr  author.  His  whole  life  was  spent 
in  unlearning  the  prejudices  in  which  he  was  educated.  His 
love  of  freedom  steadily  developed,  and  be  applied  its  piindples 
more  and  more  courageously  to  the  problems  of  government. 
But  it  makes  some  difference  to  the  future  of  a  democratic 
state  whether  its  leading  men  are  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for 
something  to  revolutionize,  or  approach  a  constitutional  change 
by  the  gradual  processes  of  conviction  and  conversion. 

Great  as  were  his  eloquence,  his  knowledge  and  his  financial 
skill,  Gladstone  was  accustomed  to  say  of  himself  that  the  only 
quality  in  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  was  distinguished  from 
his  fellow-men  was  his  faculty  of  concentration.  Whatever  were 
the  matter  in  hand,  he  soconcentrated  himself  on  it,  and  absorbed 
himself  in  it,  that  nothing  else  seemed  to  tmi  for  him. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  physical  charaCterbtics.  In 
his  prime  Gladstone  was  just  six  feet  high,  but  his  inches 
diminished  as  his  years  increased,  and  in  old  age  the  unusual 
size  of  his  head  and  breadth  of  his  shoulders  gave  him  a  slightly 
top-heavy  appearance.  His  features  were  strongly  marked; 
the  nose  trenchant  and  hawklike,  and  the  mouth  severely 
lined.  His  iUishing  eyes  were  deep-set,  and  in  colour  resembled 
the  onyx  with  its  double  band  of  brown  and  grey.  His  com- 
plexion was  of  an  extreme  pallor,  and,  combined  with  his  jet-black 
hair,  gave  in  earlier  life  something  of  an  Italian  aspect  to  his 
face.  His  dark  eyebrows  were  singularly  flexible,  and  they  per- 
petually expanded  and  contracted  in  harmony  with  what  he 
was  saying.  He  held  himself  remarkably  upright,  and  even 
from  his  school-days  at  Eton  had  been  remarked  for  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  he  habitually  walked.  His  voice  was  a  baritone, 
singularly  dear  and  far-reaching.  In  the  Waveriey  Market 
at  Edinburgh,  which  is  said  to  hold  90,ooo  people,  he  could  be 
heard  without  difficulty;  and  as  late  as  1895  he  said  to  the 
present  writer:  "  What  difference  docs  it  make  to  me  whether 
I  speak  to  400  or  4000  people?"  His  physical  vigour  in  old 
age  earned  him  the  popular  nickname  of  the  Grand  Old  Afan. 

Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn's  Life  of  Gtadstono  was  published  in 
1903.  (G.W.  E.R.) 

GLADSTONB,  a  seaport  of  Clinton  county,  Queensland, 
Australia,  328  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Brisbane.  Pop.  (1901)  1566. 
It  possesses  a  fine,  well-sheltered  harbour  reputed  one  of  the 
best  in  Queensland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boync.  Gold^ 
manganese,  copper  and  coal  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Gladstone,  founded  in  1847,  became  a  munidpality  in  1863. 

See  J.  F.  Hogan,  The  Cladslone  Colony  (London,  189ft). 

QLAGOLITIC,  an  early  Slavonic  alphabet:  also  the  liturgy 
written  therein,  and  the  people  (Dalmatians  and  Roman  CathoKc 
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MoDtenrgrios)  among  wbom  it  has  survived  by  special  Hcence 
of  the  Pope  (see  Slavs  for  ubie  of  letters). 

OLAIB  (from  Fr.  fJatre,  probably  from  Lat.  iknu,  clear, 
bright),  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  hence  a  term  used  for  a  prepara- 
tioa  made  of  this  and  used,  in  bookbinding  and  in  gilding,  to 
retain  the  gold  and  as  a  varnish.  The  adjective  "  glairy  "  is 
used  of  substances  having  the  viscous  and  transparent  consistency 
oi  the  white  of  an  egg. 

OLABHBlt,  JAMBS  (1809-1903),  English  meteorologbt  and 
aeronaut,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  April  1809.  After 
serving  for  a  few  years  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland, 
he  acted  as  an  assistant  at  the  Cambridge  and  Greenwich  ob- 
serratories  successively,  and  when  the  department  of  meteorology 
And  ma^utism  was  formed  at  the  latter,  he  was  entrusted  with 
its  superintendence, which  he  continued  to  exercise  for  thirty-four 
yeaia,  until  his  retirement  from  the  public  service.   In  1845  he 
published  his  well-known  dew-point  tables, 'which  have  gone 
through  many  editions.    In  1850  he  established  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  acting  as  its  lecretaiy  for  many  years,  and  in 
t866  he  anOTtfd  in  the  foundation  of  the  Aeronautical  Society 
of  Great  Britain.    He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  royid 
commission  on  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  dwellings  in  1875, 
and  for  twelve  years  from  x88o  acted  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    But  his  name 
is  best  known  in  connexion  with  the  series  of  balloon  ascents 
which  he  made  between  1862  and  x866,  mostly  in  company 
with  Henry  l^cey  CoxwelL     Many  of  these  ascents  were 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  were  strictly  sdentific  in  character,  thei 
object  being  to  carry  out  observations  on  the  temperature, 
humidity,  &c,  of  the  atmosphere  at  high  elevations.  In  one  of 
them,  that  which  took  place  at  Wolverliampton  on  the  sth  of 
September  x86a,  Glaisher  and  his  companion  attained  the 
greatest  height  that  had  been  reached  by  a  balloon  carrying 
passengers.     As  no  automatically  recording  instruments  were 
available,  and  Glaisher  was  unable  to  read  tht  barometer  at 
the  highest  point  owing  to  loss  of  consciousness,  the  precise 
altitude  can  never  be  known,  but  it  is  estimated  at  about 
7  m.  from  the  earth.   He  died  on  the  7th  of  Febniaxy  1905  at 
Croydon. 

GLAMIS,  a  village  and  parish  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  $)  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Forfar  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  of  parish 
(1901)  135X.  The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Glammis  and  the 
i  is  mute:  it  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  glamkuSf  "  a  wide  gap," 
"  a  vale."  The  chief  object  in  the  village  is  the  sculptured  stone, 
traditionally  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  of  Malcobn  H.,  although 
Fordun's  statement  that  the  king  was  slain  in  the  castle  is  now 
rejected.  About  a  mile  from  the  station  stands  Glamis  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  eari  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghome,  a  fine  example 
of  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  enriched  with  certain  features 
of  the  French  chiteau.  In  its  present  tona  it  dates  mostly 
from  the  xyth  century,  but  the  original  structure  was  as  old  as 
the  xxth  century,  for  Macbeth  was  Thane  of  Glamfs.  Several 
of  the  early  Scots  kings,  espedally  Alexander  III.,  used  it 
occasionally  as  a  residence.  Robert  II.  bestowed  the  thanedom 
on  John  Lyon,  ^liio  had  married  the  king's  second  daughter 
by  Elizabeth  Mure  and  was  thus  the  founder  of  the  exbting 
family.  Patrick  Lyon  became  hostage  to  England  for  James  I. 
in  X4.24.  When,  in  X537,  Janet  Douglas,  widow  of  the  6th  Lord 
Glamis,  was  burned  at  Edinburgh  as  a  witch,  for  coqspixing  to 
procure  Jaznes  V.'s  death,  Glamis  was  fotfeited  to  the  crown,  but 
it  was  restored  to  her  son  six  years  later  when  her  innocence  had 
been  established.  The  3rd  earl  of  Strathmore  entertained  the 
Old  Chevalier  and  eighty  of  his  immediate  followen  in  17x5. 
After  discharging  the  duties  of  hospitality  the  eari  joined  the 
Jacobites  at  Shcriffmuir  and  fell  on  the  battlefield.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  spent  a  night  in  the  "  hoary  old  pile  "  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  old,  aiul  pves  a  striking  relation  of  his  experiences 
hi  his  Demonelcgy  and  WiUhcraft,  The  haQ  has  an  arched 
celling  and  several  historical  portraits,  induding  those  of  Claver- 
house,  Charles  IL  and  James  n.  of  England.  At  (Gossans,  in 
the  parish  of  Glaxnis.  there  is  a  remaricable  sculptured  monolith. 


and  other  examples  occur  at  the  Hunters'  HiU  and  in  the  old 
kirkyard  of  Eassie. 

OLAMORGANSHIRB  (Welsh  Morgatnog),  a  maritime  county 
occui^ring  the  south-east  comer  of  Wales,  and  bounded  N.W. 
by  Carmarthenshire,  N.  by  Carmarthenshire  and  Breconsbire, 
£.  by  Monmouthshire  and  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Bristol  Channel 
and  Carmarthen  Bay.  The  contour  of  the  couuty  is  largely 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  between  the  mountains  of 
Breconsbire  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  Its  extreme  breadth  from 
the  sea  inland  is  29  m.,  while  its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  53  m.  Its  chief  rivers,  the  Rhymney,  Taff,  Neath  (or 
NCdd)  and  Tawe  or  Tawy,  have  their  sources  in  the  Breconshire 
mountains,  the  two  first  trending  towards  the  south-east,  while 
the  two  last  trend  to  the  south-west,  so  that  the  main  body  of  the 
county  forms  a  sort  of  quarter-drde  between  the  TafT  and  the 
Neath.  Near  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  these  two  rivers 
is  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  county,  the  great  Pennant  scarp  of 
Craig  y  Llyn  or  Cam  Moesyn,  1970  ft.  high,  which  in  the  Glacial 
period  diverted  the  ice-flow  from  the  Beacons  into  the  valley 
on  dther  side  of  it.  To  the  south  and  south-east  of  this  peak 
extend  the  great  coal-fields  of  mid-Glamorgan,  their  surface 
forming  an  irregular  plateau  with  an  average  elevation  of  600  to 
X300  ft.  above  sea-level,  but  with  numerous  peaks  about  1500  ft. 
high,  or  more;  Mynydd  y  Caerau,  the  second  highest  being 
X823  ft.  Out  of  this  plateau  have  been  carved,  to  the  depth 
of  500  to  800  ft.  below  its  general  level,  three  distinct  series 
of  narrow  valleys,  those  in  each  series  being  more  or  less  paralleL 
The  rivers  which  give  their  names  to  these  valleys  include  the 
Cynon,  the  Great  and  Lesser  Rhondda  (tributaries  of  the  Taff) 
and  the  Ely  flowing  to  the  S.E.,  the  Ogwr  or  Ogmore  (with  its 
tributaries  the  Garw  and  Llynfi)  flowing  south  through  Bridgend, 
and  the  Avan  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Corwg  and  Gwynfi  to 
the  south-west  into  Swansea  Bay  at  Aberavon.  To  the  south 
of  this  central  hill  country,  which  is  wet,  cold  and  sterile,  and 
whose  steep  slopes  form  the  southcm  edge  of  the  coal-fidd,  there 
stretches  out  to  the  sea  a  gently  undulating  plain,  compendiously 
known  as  the  "  Vale  of  Glamorgan,"  but  in  fact  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  small  vales  of  such  fertile  land  and  with  such  a 
mild  climate  that  it  has  been  styled,  not  inaptly,  the  "  Garden 
of  Wales."  To  the  east  of  the  central  area  referred  to  and 
divided  from  it  by  a  spur  of  the  Brecknock  mountains  culminating 
in  Cam  BugaH,  1570  ft.  high,  is  the  Rhymney,  which  forms  the 
county's  eastern  boundary.  On  the  west  other  spurs  of  the 
Beacons  divide  the  Neath  from  the  Tawe  (which  enters  the 
sea  at  Swansea),  and  the  Tawe  from  the  Lougbor,  which,  with 
its  tributary  the  Amman,  separates  the  county  on  the  N.W. 
from  Carxnarthenshire,  in  which  it  rises,  and  falling  into  Car- 
marthen  Bay  forms  what  u  known  as  the  Burry  estuary,  so 
caBed  from  a  small  stream  of  that  name  in  the  Gower  peninsula. 
The  rivers  are  all  comparativdy  short,  the  Taff,  in  every  respect 
the  chief  river,  bdixg  only  33  m.  long. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century  most  of  the  Glamorgan 
valleys  were  famous  for  thdr  beautiful  scenery,  but  industrial 
operations  have  since  destroyed  most  of  this  beauty,. except  in 
the  80K»lled  "  Vale  of  Glamorgan,"  the  Vale  of  Neath,  the 
"  combes  "  and  limestone  gorges  of  Gower  and  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Taff  and  the  Tawe.  The  Vale  of  Neath  is  par  excellence 
the  waterfall  district  of  South  Wales,  the  finest  falls  being  the 
(^ilhepste  fall,  the  Sychnant  and  the  three  Clungwyns  on  the 
Meilte  and  its  tributaries  near  the  Vale  of  Neath  railway  from 
Neath  to  Hirwaun,  Scwd  Einon  Gam  and  Scwd  Gladys  on  the 
Fyrddin  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  dose  by,  with  Melin  Court 
and  Abergarwed  still  nearer  Neath.  There  are  also  several 
cascades  on  the  Dulais,  and  in  the  same  dbtrict,  though  in 
Breconshire,  is  Scwd  Henrhyd  on  the  Llech  near  Colbren  JunctioiL 
Almost  the  only  part  of  the  county  which  is  now  well  timbered 
is  the  Vale  of  Neath.  There  are  three  small  lakes,  Llyn  Fawr 
and  Uyn  Fach  near  Craig  y  Llyn  and  Kenfig  Pool  amid  the 
sand-dunes  of  Margam.  The  rainfall  of  the  county  varies  fmm 
an  average  of  about  35  in.  at  Porthcawl  and  other  parts  of  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan  to  about  37  in.  at  Cardiff,  40  in.  at  Swansea 
aiui  to  i^mards  of  70  in.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
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tlie  fall  being  fttill  higher  in  the  adjoining  parts  <A  Breconshare 
whence  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Merthyr  and  a  large  area  near  Neath 
draw  their  main  suppUcs  of  water. 

The  county  has  a  coast-line  of  about  83  m.  Its  two  chief  bays 
are  the  Buny  estuary  and  Swansea,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
Gower  Peninsula,  which  has  also  a  number  of  smaller  inlets  with 
magnificent  cliff  scenecy.  The  rest  of  the  coast  is  fairly  regular, 
the  chief  openings  being  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ogmoie  and  the 
Taff  respectively.  The  most  conspicuous  headlands  are  Whiteford 
Point,  Worms  Head  and  Mumbles  Head  in  Gower,  Nash  Point 
and  Lavemock  Point  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  coast. 

GeoUry. — ^Tbe  Silurian  roclcs,  the  oldest  in  the  conntv.  form  a 
•mall  inucr  about  2  iq.  m.  in  area  at  Rumnev  and  Pen-v>Ian,  north 
of  Cardiff,  and  consut  of  mudstoncs  and  aanostones  of  wenlock  and 
Ludlow  age;  a  feeble  representative  of  the  Wenlock  Limestone  also 
is  present.  They  are  oonfonnably  succeeded  by  the  Old  Red  Saad- 
stone  which  extends  westwards  as  far  as  Cowbridse  as  a  deq>lv- 
eroded  anticline  lar^y  concealed  by  Trias  and  Lias.  The  Old 
Red  Sandstone  consists  in  the  lower  parts  of  red  marls  and  sand- 
stones, while  the  upper  beds  are  quartzttic  and  pebbly,  and  form 
bold  scarps  whkh  dominate  the  low  ground  formed  lyy  the  softer 
beds  bek>w.  Cefn-y-bryn,  anotMcr  anticline  of  Oki  Red  Sandstone 
(including  small  exposures  of  Silurian  rocks),  forms  Che  prominent 
backbone  of  the  Gower  peninsula.  The  next  formation  is  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  which  encircles  and  underlies  the  srcat 
South  Wales  coal-fiekl,  on  the  south  of  which,  west  of  Caidiff,  it 
forms  a  bold  escarpment  of  steeplv«dtppinc  beds  surrounding  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  anticline.  It  shows  up  through  the  Trias  and 
Lias  in  extensive  inUers  near  Bridgend,  whde  in  Gower  it  dips  away 
from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Cefn-y-bryn.  On  the  north  of  the 
coal-fiekl  it  is  just  reached  near  Merthyr  TydfiL  The  Millstone  Grit, 
which  consbts  of  grits,  sandstones  ami  shales,  crops  out  above  the 
Kroestooe  and  serves  to  introduce  the  Coal  Measures,  which  lie  in  the 
form  of  a  great  trough  extending  east  and  west  across  the  county  and 
occupying  roost  of  its  surface.  The  coal  seams  are  most  numerous 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  scries;  the  Pennant  Sandstone  succeeds 
and  occupies  the  inner  parts  of  the  bann,  formins  an  devated 
moorland  region  deeply  trenched  by  the  teeming  vaUcys  («.f.  the 
Rhondda)  which  cross  the  coal-field  from  north  to  south.  Above 
the  Pennant  Sandstone  still  higher  coals  come  in.  Taken  srenerally, 
the  coals  are  bituminous  in  tne  south-east  and  anthradtic  in  the 
north-west. 

After  the  Coal  Measures  had  been  deposited,  the  southern  pait  of 
the  region  was  subjected  to  powerful  folding;  the  resulting  anticlines 
were  worn  down  during  a  long  period  of  detrition,  ana  then  sub- 
merged slowly  beneath  a  Triassic  lake  in  whkh  accumulated  the 
Keoper  conglomerates  and  maris  which  spread  over  the  district 
west  of  Cardiff  and  are  traceable  on  the  coast  of  Gower.  The 
succeeding  Rhaetic  and  Lias  which  form  most  of  the  coastal  plain 
(the  fertile  Vale  of  Glamorgan)  from  Penarth  to  near  Bridgend  were 
laid  down  by  the  Jurassic  sea.  A  well-marked  raised  beach  is 
traceable  in  Cower.  Sand-dunes  are  present  locally  around  Swansea 
Bay.  Moraines,  chiefly  formed  of  gravel  and  day,  occupy  many 
of  the  Glamorgan  valleys;  and  these,  together  with  the  striated 
surfaces  which  may  be  observed  at  higher  levels,  are'deariy  glacial 
in  ori|pn.  In  the  Coal  Measures  and  the  newer  Limestones  and 
Triassic,  Rhaetic  and  Liassic  conglomerates,  marls  and  shales,  many 
interesting  fossils  have  been  disinterred :  these  include  the  remains 
of  an  air-breat  hing  reptile  (A  nthrauspeton).  Bones  of  the  cave-bear, 
lion,  mammoth,  reindeer,  rhinoceros,  along  with  flint  weapons  and 
tools,  have  been  discoverKl  in  some  caves  mthe  Gower  peninsula. 

AgricnUure. — The  low-lyin^  land  on  the  south  from  Caerphilly  to 
Maream  is  very  fertile,  the  sod  being  a  deep  rich  loam;  and  here  the 
standard  of  agriculture  is  fairly  high,  and  there  prevails  a  well- 
'dcfined  tc'nant-right  custom,  supposed  to  be  of  ancient  origin  but 
probably  dating  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  I9tb  century. 
Everywhere  on  the  Coal  Measures  the  soil  bpoor^  while  vq^etation  is 
alio  miurod  by  the  smoke  from  the  works,  especially  copper  smoke. 
Leiana  (c.  1535)  describes  the  lowlands  as  growing  gooa  com  and 
grass  but  little  wood,  while  the  mountains  had  "  ledde  dere.  kiddcs 
plenty,  oxen  and  sheep."  The  land  even  in  the  '*  Vale  "  seems  to 
nave  been  open  and  unendosed  till  the  end  of  the  15th  or  beginning 
of  the  i6th  century,  while  enclosure  4>read  to  the  uplands  stiU  later. 
About  one-fifth  01  die  total  area  b  stul  common  land,  more  than  half 
of  which  is  unsuitable  for  cultivation. '  The  total  area  under  culti- 
vation in  1905  was  369,371  acres  or  about  one>half  of  the  total  are  a 
of  the  county.  The  chief  crops  raised  (giving  them  in  the  order 
of  their  respective  acreages)  are  oats,  baney,  turnips  and  swedes, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  mangolds.  A  steady  decrease  of  the  acreage 
under  grain-crops,  grcen-croos  and  clover  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  area  01  pasture.  Dairying  has  been  largely 
abandoned  for  stock-nsisii^,  and  very  little  "  Caerphilly  cheese^'  is 
now  made  in  that  district.  In  190s  Glamorgan  had  the  largest 
number  of  horses  in  aericulture  of  any  Welsh  county  except  those  of 
Carmarthen  and  Carotin.  Good  sheep  and  ponies  are  rwed  in  the 
hill-country.  Plg-kcrping  is  much  neglected,  and  despite  the  mild 
climate  very  little  fruit  is  grown.    The  average  sin  of  hoktinga  in 


190S  was  47*3  acres,  there  being  only  46  holdings  above  jOO 
and  1719  between  50  and  500  acres. 

Mininf  and  Manufaciures. — Down  to  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
centuiv  the  county  had  no  industry  of  any  importance  except 
agriculture.  The  coal  which  underiies  practically  the  whole  smfacc 
of  the  county  except  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  and  West  Gower  was 
little  worked  till  about  1755,  when  it  began  to  be  used  instobd  of 
charcoal  for  the  smelting  of  iron.  By  i8ti,  when  there  were  25 
blast  furnaces  in  the  county,  the  demand  for  coal  for  this  porpoae 
had  much  increased,  but  it  was  in  the  most  active  period  of  raflway 
construction  that  it  reached  its  maximum.  Down  to  about  1850, 
if  not  later,  the  chief  collieries  were  owned  by  the  ironma&tcrs  and 
were  worked  for  their  own  requirements,  but  when  the  suitability 
of  the  lower  scams  in  the  district  north  of  Cardiff  for  steam  purposes 
was  realised,  an  export  trade  sprang  up  and  soon  assumed  enonnous 
proportiona.  so  that  "  the  port  01  Cardiff  "  (including  Barry  and 
Penarth),  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  steam  coal  was  shipped,  became 
the  first  port  in  the  worid  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  acvelopment 
of  the  anthracite  coal-field  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  Swansea 
(from  which  port  it  is  mostly  shipped)  dates  mainly  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  demand  for  thb  coal  grew 
rafwlly.  There  are  still  large  areas  in  the  Rhymney  Valley  on  the 
east,  and  in  the  districts  of  Neath  and  Swansea  on  the  west,  whose 
devdopment  has  only  recently  been  undertaken.  In  connexion  with 
the  ooal  industry,  patent  fuel  (made  from  small  coal  and  tar)  b 
largely  manufactured  at  Cardiff,  Port  Talbot  and  Swansea,  the  ship- 
ments from  Swansea  being  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Next  in 
importance  to  coal  are  the  iron,  steel  and  tin-pbte  industries,  and 
in  the  Swansea  district  the  smdring  of  copper  and  a  variety  of  other 


The  manufacture  of  iron  and  stcd  b  carried  onat  Dowlab.  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  Cardiff,  Port  Talbot,  Briton  Ferry,  Pontardawe,  Swansea. 
(Sondnon  and  Gowerton.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  I5^h  cen- 
turv  the  use  of  the  native  ironstone  was  almost  wholly  given  up, 
and  the  neocaaary  ore  b  now  imported,  mainly  from  Spam.  As  a 
result  several  of  the  older  inland  works,  such  as  those  of  Aberdare, 
Ystalyfera  and  Brynaman  have  been  abandoned,  and  new  works 
have  Deen  established  on  or  near  the  sea-board ;  e.r.  the  Dowlab 
company  in  1801  opened  large  works  at  Cardiff.    The  tin-plate 


industry  b  maiiuy  confined  to  Uie  west  of  the  county,  Swansea  being 
the  chief  pent  for  the  shipment  of  tin-plates,  though  there  are  works 
near  Llantrisant  and  at  Melin  Griffith  near  Cardiff,  the  latter  being 
the  oldest  in  the  county.  Copper-smdting  b  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  west  of  the  county,  at  Port  Talmt,  Cwmavon,  Neath  and 
Swansea,  and  on  a  small  scale  at  Cardiff,  the  earliest  works  having 
been  established  at  Neath  in  I5&^  and  at  Swansea  in  1717.  There 
are  nickel  works  at  Clydacb  near  Swansea,  the  nickd  being  imported 
in  the  form  of  "  matte  "  from  (Canada.  Swansea  has  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  spelter  or  sine  Lead,  silver  and  a 
number  of  other  metab  or  their  by-products  are  treated  in  or  near 
Swansea,  whkh  b  often  stykd  the  '*  meuUurgical  capital  of  Wales." 
Limestone  and  silica  quarries  are  worked,  while  sandstone  and  cby 
are  also  raised.  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  were  formeriy  famous  for 
their  china,  coarse  ware  b  still  made  chiefly  at  Ewenny  and  tcna- 
cotta  at  Peocoed.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  employed  in 
engineering  works  and  in  the  manufacture  of  machines,  chains, 
conveyances,  tools,  paper  and  chemicals.  The  textile  factories  are 
few  and  unimportant. 

FwAmer.-^Fisheries  exist  alt  along  the  coast;  by  lines,  draught- 
nets,  dredging,  trawling,  fixed  nets  and  by  handk  There  b  a  fleet  of 
trawlers  at  Swanaea.  The  principal  fish  caught  are  cod,  herring* 
pollock,  whiting,  flukes,  brill,  plaice,  soles,  turbot,  oysters,  mussels, 
limpets,  cocldes,  shrimps,  crabs  and  lobsters.  There  are  good  fish> 
markets  at  Swansea  and  Cardiff. 

CMMNnrico/teiu .— The  county  has  ample  dode  accommodation. 
The  various  docks  of  Cardiff  amount  to  210  acres,  indudina  timber 
ponds;  Penarth  has  a  dock  and  basin  of  26  acres  and  a  tidal  narbour 
of  ^5  acres.  Barry  docks  cover  1 14  acres;  Swansea  has  147  acres, 
induding  its  new  King's  Dock;  and  Port  Talbot  90  acres.  There 
are  also  docks  at  Briton  Ferry  and  Pocthcawl,  but  they  are  not 
capable  of  admitting  deep-draft  vessels. 

Besides  its  ports,  Glamorgan  has  abundant  means  of  transit  in 
many  railways,  of  which  the  Great  Western  b  the  chief.  Its  trunk 
line  tnvening  the  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  passes 
through  Cardiff,  Bridgend  and  Landore  (on  the  outskirts  of  Swansea), 
and  Uvows  off  numerous  branches  to  the  north.  The  Taff  Vale 
railway  serves  all  the  valley  of  the  Taff  and  its  tributaries,  and  has 
also  extensions  to  Barry  and  (through  Uantrisant  and  Cowbridge) 
to  Abeithaw.  The  Rhymney  railway  likewise  serves  the  Rhymney 
Valley,  and  haa  a  joint  service  with  the  Great  Western  betwoeS 
Cardiff  and  Merthyr  Tydfil— "the  latter  town  bdng  also  the  terminus 
of  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr  and  a  branch  of  the  North-Westem  from 
Abergavenny.  The  Barry  railway  visits  Cardiff  and  then  travels  in 
a  north-wetteriy  directicm  to  Pontypridd  and  Perth,  while  it  sends 
a^htt  blanch  along  the  coast  throu|^  Llantwit  Major  to  Bridgend. 
Swansea  b  connected  with  Merthyr  by  the  Great  WesUrn,  with 
Brecon  by  the  Midland,  with  Craven  Arms  and  Mid-Walesgenerally 
by  the  London  ft  North-'Westem.  with  the  Rhondda  Valley  by 
the  Rhondda  and  Swansea  Bay  (now  worked  by  the  Great  Westeni) 
and  with  Mumbles  by  the  Mumbles  raaway.    The  Pert  Talbot 
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milw»y  ntM  to  Bterai^rw,  and  the  Notth  and  Bcwoa  raflway 
(starting  from  Neath)  joins  the  Midland  at  Colbren  JuDctioQ.  The 
canals  of  the  county  are  the  Glamofiran  canal  from  Cardiff  to 
Merthyr  Tydfil  (25!  m.).  with  a  branch  (7  m.)  to  Aberdare,  the 
Neath  canal  (13  m.)  from  Briton  Ferry  to  Abemant.  Glyn  Neath 
(whence  a  tramway  formerly  connected  it  with  Aberdare),  the 
tennant  canal  connecting  the  riverB.Neath  and  Tawe,  and  the  Swan- 
sea canal  (i6|  m.)i  running  up  the  Swansea  VaHey  from  Swansea  to 
Abercxave  in  Breconshire.  Compaiativcly  little  use  is  now  made  of 
these  canals,  excepting  the  lower  portions  of  the  Glamorgan  canal. 

PofimlaHom  ana  AdministratiaH. — ^The  area  of  the  ancieot  county 
with  whadk  the  administrative  county  ia  cooterminoua  is  518,863 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1901  of  859,931  persons.  In  the  three 
decades  between  1831  knd  1861  it  increased  3^*2,  35*4  and  37*1  % 
respectively,  and  in  1881-1891, 34*4,  its  average  mcrease  in  the  other 
decennial  periods^  subsequent  to  1861  being  about  25%.  The 
county  is  divided  into  five  parliamentary  divisions  (via.  Qlamoigan- 
shire  East,  South  and  Middle,  Gower  and  Rhondda) ;  it  also  includes 
the  Cardiff  district  of  boroughs  (consisting  of  Cardiff,  Cowbridge  and 
Llantrisant),  which  has  one  member;  the  greater  part  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  (which  mainly  comists  of  the 
county  Dorpugh  of  Merthyr,  the  urban  district  of  Aberdare  and  part 
of  Mountain  Ash),i  and  returns  two  members;  and  the  two  divisions 
of  Swansea  District  returning  one  member  each,  one  division  con- 
sisting of  the  major  part  of  Swansea  town,  the  other  comprising  the 
remainder  of  Swansea  and  the  boroughs  of  Aberavon,  Kenfig, 
Uwchwrand  Neath.  There  are  six  municipal  boroughs:  Aberavon 
(popw  ia  1901,  755u0i  Cardiff  (164,333)1  Cowbridge  (1202),  Merthyr 
Tydfil  (69,228),  Neath  (13,720)  and  Swansea  (94.537)-  C^ardiff 
(which  in  1905  was  created  a  city),  Merthyr  Tydfil  and  Swansea  are 
county  boroughs.    The  followti^  are  urban  districts:  Aberdare 

WoS),  Barry  (27,030),  Bridgend  (6062),  Briton  Ferry  (6973), 


mouth  (4461),  Penarth  (14,228).  Pontypridd  (^,^16),  Porthcawl 
(1872)  and  Rnondda,  previously  known  as  Ystradylodwg  (1  (3,735). 
Glamorgan  is  in  the  S.  Wales  circuit,  and  both  asnxes  and  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  at  Cardiff  and  Swansea  alternately.  All  the 
municipal  boroughs  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace,  and 
Cardiff^  and  Swansea  have  also  separate  courts  of  quarter-sessions. 
The  county  has  thirteen  other  petty  sessional  divisions,  C^ardiff,  the 
Rhondda  (with  Pontypridd)  and  the  Merthyr  axKl  Aberdare  district 
have  stipendmry  magutrates.  There  are  165^  civil  (nrishes.  Ex- 
cepting the  districts  of  Gower  and  Kilvey,  which  are  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's,  the  whole  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  There 
are  159  eccleriastical  parishes  or  districts  situated  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  county. 

HMtory.— The  earliest  known  traces  'of  man  within  the  area 
of  the  present  county  are  the  human  remains  found  in  the  famous 
bone-caves  of  Gower,.  though  they  are  scanty  as  compared  with 
the  huge  deposits  of  stffl  eariier  animal  remains.  To  a  later 
itage,  perhaps  in  the  Neolithic  period,  belongs  a  numberof  com- 
plete skeletons  discovered  in  1903  in  sand-blown  tumuli  at 
the  month  of  the  Qgmore,  where  many  flint  implements  were 
illso  found.  Considerably  later,  and  probably  belonging  to  the 
Bionxe  Age  (though  finds  of  brOnze  implements  have  bwn  scanty) , 
are  the  many  calms  and  tumuli,  mainly  on  the  hills,  such  as  on 
Garth  Motmtain  near  Cardiff,  Crug-yr-avan  and  a  number  east 
of  the  Tawe;  the*  stone  circles  often  found  in  association  witfi 
the  tumuli,  that  of  Cam  Llecharth  near  Pontardawe  being  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  Wales;  and  the  fine  cromlechs  of  Cefn 
Bryn  in  Ck>wer  (known  as  Arthur's  Stone),  of  St  Nicholas  and  of 
St  Lythan's  near  Cardiff. 

In  Roman  times  the  country  from  the  Neath  to  the  Wye  was 
occupied  by  the  Silures,  a  pre-Celtic  race,  probably  governed  at 
that  time  by  Brythonic  Celts.  West  of  the  Neath  and  along  the 
fringe  of  the  Brecknock  Mountains  were  probably  remnants  of  the 
earlier  Ck>idelic  Celts,  who  have  left  traces  in  the  place-names  of 
the  Swansea  valley  (e.g.  Uwck,  **  a  lake  ")  and  in  the  illegible 
Ogham  inscription  at  Loughor,  the  only  other  Ogham  stone  in 
the  county  being  at  Kenfig,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Neath 
estuary.  The  conquest  of  the  Silures  by  the  Romans  was  begun 
about  AJ>.  so  by  Ostorius  Scapula  and  completed  some  25  yean 
later  by  Julius  Frontinus,  who  probably  constructed  the  great 
military  road,  called  Via  Julia  Maritima,  from  Gloucester  to  St 
David's,  with  stations  at  Cardiff,  Bovium  (variously  identified 
with  Boverton,  Cowbridge  and  Ewenny),  Nidum  (identified  with 
Neath)  and  Leucarum  or  Loughor.  The  important  station  of 
Gaer  on  the  Usk  near  Brecon  was  connected  by  two  branch 
roads,  one  running  from  Cardiff  through  GcUigaer  (where  there 
a  strong  hill  fort)  and  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  anotherfrom  Neath 


throui^  Capel  Cdbrea.  Wdah  tndition  crediu  Glamorgan 
with  being  the  fint  home  of  Christianity,  and  Llandaff  the  earliest 
bidiopric  in  Britain,  the  name  of  three  reputed  missionaries  of 
the  2nd  century  hdjig  preserved  in  the  namesof  parishesinsouth 
GUuttorgan.  What  is  certain,  however,isthatthefiisttwobishops 
of  Llandaff,  St  Dubridus  and  St  Teilo,  lived  during  the  first 
half  of  the  6th  century,  to  which  period  also  bdongs  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  monastic  settlements  of  Llancarvan  by  Cadoc, 
of  LUndough  by  Oudocegs  and  of  Llantwit  Major  by  Dltutus,  the 
last  of  which  flourished  as  a  seat  of  learning  down  to  the  X2th 
century.  A  few  moated  mounds  such  as  at  Cardiff  indicate  that, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  the  coasts  were  visited  by 
sporadic  bands  of  Saxons,  but  the  Scandinavians  who  came  in 
the  9th  and  succeeding  centuries  left  more  abundant  traces  both 
in  the  place-names  of  the  coast  and  in  such  campa  as  that  on 
Sully  Ishind,  the  Bulwarks  at  Porthkerry  and  Hardings  Down 
in  Gower.  Meanwhile  the  native  tribes  of  the  district  had 
rq^ned  their  independence  under  a  line  of  Welsh  chieftains, 
whose  domain  was  consolidated  into  a  principality  known  as 
Glywyssing,  till  about  the  end  of  the  xoth  century  when  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Morganwg,  that  is  the  territory  of  Morgan, 
a  prince  who  died  in  a.d.  980;  it  then  comprised  the  whole 
country  from  the  Neath  to  the  Wye,  practically  corresponding 
to  the  present  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Gwlad  Morgan,  later  softened 
into  Glamorgan,  never  had  much  vogue  and  meant  precisely  the 
same  as  Morganwg,  though  the  two  terms  became  differentiated 
a  few  centuries  later. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  Morganwg  was  effected  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  nth  century  by  Robert  Fitzhamon,  lord  of 
Gloucester.  His  foUowers  settled  in  the  low-lying  lands  of- the 
"  Vale,"  which  became  known  as  the  "  body  "  of  the  shire, 
while  in  the  hill  country,  which  consisted  of  ten  "  members," 
corresponding  to  its  ancient  territorial  divisions,  the  Welsh 
retained  their  customary  laws  and  much  of  their  independence. 
Glamorgan,  whose  bounds  were  now  contracted  between  the 
Neath  and  the  Rhymney,  then  became  a  lordship  marcher,  its 
status  and  organiaation  being  that  of  a  county  palatine;  its 
lord  possessed  jura  regalia,  and  his  chief  official  was  from  the 
first  a  vice-€om€St  or  sheriff,  who  presided  over  a  county  court 
composed  of  his  lord's  prindpal  tenants.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cardiff  in  wUch,  as  the  cafut  baroniae,  this  court  was  held 
(though  sometimes  ambulatory),  were  soon  granted  municipal 
privileges,  and  in  time  Cowbridge,  Kenfig,  Llantrisant,  Aberavon 
and  Neath  also  became  chartered  market-towns.  The  manorial 
system  was  introduced  throughout  the  **  Vale,"  the  manor  in 
many  cases  becoming  the  parish,  and  the  owner  building  for  its 
protection  first  a  castle  and  then  a  church.  The  church  itsdf 
became  Normaniaed,  and  monasteries  were  established — ^the 
Cisterdan  abbey  of  Neath  and  Margam  in  xr29  and  1147  re- 
spectively, the  Benedictine  priory  of  Ewenny  in  XZ4Z  and  that  of 
(Cardiff  in  1147.  Dominican  and  Franciscan  houses  were  also 
founded  at  Cardiff  in  the  following  century. 

Gower  (with  Kilvey)  or  the  country  west  of  the morassbet ween 
Neath  and  Swansea  had  a  separate  history.  It  was  conquered 
about  zioo  by  Henry  de  Newburgh,  ist  earl  of  Warwick,  by 
whose  descendants  and  the  powerful  family  of  De  Breos  it 
was  successively  held  as  a  marcher  lordship,  organized  to  some 
extent  on  county  lines,  till  1469.  Swansea  (which  was  the  caput 
baroniae  of  Gower)  and  Loughor  received  their  earlier  charters 
from  the  lords  of  Gower  (see  Gower). 

For  the  first  two  centuries  after  Fitzhamon's  time  the  lordship 
of  Glamorgan  was  held  by  the  earls  of  Gloucester,  a  title  con- 
ferred by  Henry  I.  on  his  natural  son  Robert,  who  acquired 
Glamorgan  by  marrying  F'itzhamon's  daughter.  To  the  ist 
earl's  patronage  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other  men  of 
letters,  at  Cardiff  Castle  of  which  he  was  the  builder,  is  probably 
due  the  large  place  which  Celtic  romance,  especially  theArthurian 
cyde,  won  for  itself  in  medieval  literature.  The  lordship  passed 
by  descent  through  the  families  of  Clare  (who  held  it  from  1217 
to  X317),  Despenser,  Beauchamp  and  Neville  to  Richard  III.,  on 
whose  fall  it  escheated  to  the  crown.  From  time  to  time,  the 
Wdsh  of  the  hills,  often  joined  by  their  countrymen  from  other 
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dceplon  coiidiliaiit.  la  iji6  Llewelyn  Bnn  beadRi  a  levnll  in 
the  Hine  dislricl ,  but  being  defeated  wupultodnlbby  Despenicr, 
irhoK  gnat  unpopuluiiy  iritb  the  Welsh  made  Glunorgui  less 
safe  u  >  lelreat  for  Edwird  II.  t,  lew  yuia  lalci.  In  1404 
Cltndowei  mepl  thiough  the  oounty,  burning  coatles  ind  laying 
wise  the  ptuseistoDS  ot  the  kiog't  lUMKWtets.  By  the  Ail  of 
Union  of  1533  the  county  of  Glunorgnn  wu  incoqwratcd  •«  it 
now  eiists.  by  Ibe  addition  to  the  old  coiinty  ol  the  loidlllip 
of  Gower  and  Kilvey.  west  of  the  Neslh.  By  uwlbcr  act  of 
1 543  the  court  of  gnat  sessions  was  established,  and  CtamoTgin, 
with  the  counties  of  Brecon  and  Radnor,  fcnned  one  oI  iu  four 
Wdih  dicuits  fiom  thence  till  1S30,  when  the  Entfi^  usiw 
s^lan  was  intioduced  into  Wales,  In  the  lUne  year  Ibe  county 
wu  given  one  parliamentary  repreaentative,  increased  to  two 
in  1932  and  to  Jive  in  iSSj.  The  borou^  were  also  given  a 
member.  la  i8jj  Cardiff  (with  Uanlriianl  and  Cowbridge),lhe 
Swansea  group  of  boroughs  and  the  parliamenury  borough  of 
Merlbyr  Tydfil  were  given  one  memlKt  etch,  increased  to  lira, 
in  the  case  of  Metthyr  Tydbl  in  iS«r-    In  iSE;  th<  " 
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The  rule  of  the  Tudort  promoted  the  ra[ud  assimilation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  and  by  the  reign  of  Eliiabeih  even 
the  descendants  of  the  Norman  knights  bad  largely  become 
Welsh  both  in  speech  and  seniunent.  Welsh  continued  to  be  the 
prevalent  speech  almost  throughout  the  county,  except  in  the 
peninsular  part  of  Gower  and  perhaps  Cardifl,  till  the  last  quarter 
al  the  igih  century.  Since  Ibeo  it  has  kat  ground  io  the  mari- 
time towns  and  the  south-east  comer  ol  the  county  ginenlly, 
■bile  fairly  holding  its  own,  de^te  much  English  migration,  in 
the  industrial  districts  10  the  north.  In  1901  about  56%  of  the 
total  population  abov  e  three  years  ofagewaarelumedas  tpoking 
English  oiJy,  37%  as  speaking  both  English  and  Welsh,  and 
about  H%  ai  speiking  Widsh  only. 

In  tomraon  with  the  test  of  Wales  the  county  was  mainly 
Royalist  in  the  Civil  War,  and  indeed  stood  foremast  in  its 
readiness  to  pay  ship-money,  but  when  Charles  I.  visited  Cardiff 
in  July  1645  he  failed  to  rciTuil  his  army  there,  owing  to  the 
dissalisfadion  of  the  county,  which  a  tew  montha  later  declared 
for  the  psrhamcnL  There  was,  however,  a  sub«eiiuent  Royalist 
revolt  in  Clamotgan  in  164S,  but  it  was  signally  crushed  by 
Colonel  Horton  al  the  battle  of  St  Fagan's  (Eth  of  May). 

The  edudlional  gap  caused  by  final  disappearance  of  the 
great  university  of  Llantwil  Major,  founded  in  the  6th  century, 
and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  motiasteries  was  to  some  extent 
61led  hy  the  foundation,  by  the  Stradling  family,  of  a  grammar 
school  at  Cowbridge  which,  refounded  in  it&s  by  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  is  still  carried  on  as  an  endawed  school,  llie  only  other 
ancient  grammai  school  is  that  of  Swansea,  founded  by  Bishop 
Cote  in  16S],  and  now  under  the  control  of  the  borough  couDdL 
Besides  the  University  CoUcge  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire established  at  CardiQ  in  iSis,  and  a  technical  college 
at  Swansea,  there  is  a  Church  of  Eiigland  thcoletjcaJ  college 
(Si  Michael's)  at  Uandal!  (previously  at  Aberdare),  a  training 
college  far  school- mistresses  al  Swaose*,  Kbools  lor  the  blind  at 
Cardiff  and  Snaasca  and  (or  the  deaf  at  Cardiff,  Swaiuea  and 
Pontypridd. 

AiUuiuiiia.^Tbt  aollquities  of  the  county  not  already 
mcniioncd  include  an  unusually  large  number  of  castle*,  all 
of  wbich,  except  the  casilei  of  Morlais  (near  Merthyi  Tydfil), 
Castell  Coch  and  Uanliisiiot,  are  between  the  hill  country  and 
(he  sea.  The  haesi  specimen  is  that  ol  Caerphilly,  but  there 
are  abo  more  or  less  imposing  tuias  at  Oystermoulhi  Dfltyi 
Newcastle  (at  Bridgend],  Llanblethian,  Peiuurd  and  S«UM9. 


built  for  defence,"  Cardiff,  the  residence  of  the  martiuess  of 
Bute,  St  Pagan's,  Duoiivcn.  Fonmon  and  Penrice.  Of  the 
monastic  buildings,  that  of  Ewenny  is  bat  preserved,  Neath 
and  Margam  art  mere  ruins,  while  all  the  others  have  disappeared. 
Almost  all  the  older  churches  possess  towers  of  a  somehbat 
mibtary  character,  and  most  of  them,  except  in  Gower,  retain 

Bridgend)  arc  fine  examples  of  cross  churches  with  embatUed 
lowers  characteristic  of  the  county.  There  are  interesting 
monumental  effigies  at  St  Mary's,  Swansea,  Oiwich,  Ewenny, 
Llantwit  Major,  Llantriaant,  Coity  and  other  churchca  in  the 
Vale.  There  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  sculptured  stones, 
of  which  some  sixteen  art  both  ornamented  and  inscribed,  five 
of  the  UllfT  being  at  Margam  and  three  at  Llantwit  Major, 
and  dating  from  the  gtb  century  if  not  earlier- 

Cc  ■  ■  .  '.     .        .    Siri,  Bo°also°h»ve 

CO, :.,'(,  'L..'  ,„-.i'.',.l  |,i.'ii-..J.  'awI^mimO  edited  hy  G.  T- 
a  ,.L  i]nd«  Itie  till.'  Curls'  il  alia  -.-r-,™™!.:  jiKiaJ  AjmSiiBm  & 
Ct^imorfan  prrliiml  wu  pri-mdy  printed  tiy  him  in  lour  volume* 
(l!i6S-l8wl.  A  Dtxrifihc  CaUlaint  of  Ikr  I'mna  aid  UarcoB 
Albiy  MSS.  in  Uu  PonKsim  d/  Wui  UlM  .j  Ufram  (6  voh.) 
waa  privBlely  issued  (laoi-ioos)  order  tiic  <dilonhip  of  Dr  de 
Cray  Biich.  >ha  has  alto  published  h<»<,n-  (d  the  Abbeyi  of 
Nfdih  and  Marsam.    Tie  Bunt  0/  iJaa  Dlf  (,-Jited  by  Dr  Gwein- 

hbtory  of  the  diocese  of  Llandafl.     Cardiff  has  ijubhlhed  ill  lUaril 
Wi-J/cn/i  AfoTfo^-jf,  tyD.  VVWnn"  (Oarydd  Moeganwe) 
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FuRCV  (Ejititiia),  a  specific  infective 
contagious  lUscase,  caused  by  a  tissue  puasite  (BatiUia  mciuij, 
to  which  certain  animals,  chieGy  the  horse,  ass  and  mule,  are 
liable,  ai>d  which  is  commuaicable  from  them  to  man.  Claotlen 
In  the  domesticated  animals  is  dealt  wilb  under  VETZuuAaY 
ScigHCE;  it  is  happily  a  rare  form  of  disease  in  man,  there  being 
evidently  leas  afiiiuty  for  ils  development  in  the  human  subject 
than  in  the  etiDine  species.  For  the  pathology  see  the  article 
PaiASinc  Diseases.  It  occurs  chiefly  among  those  who  from 
their  occupation  are  frequently  in  contnci  with  horses,  such  as 
gp»ms,caachmFn,cavaliy  soldiers,  veterinary  surgeons.  &c.;  the 

a  wound  or  scratch  or  through  application  to  Ihe  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  or  mouth.  A  period  of  incubation,  lasting 
from  three  to  five  days,  generally  follows  the  introduction  of 
thevirus  into  the  human  system.  Hiis  period,  however,  appears 
sometimes  to  be  of  much  longer  duratioD,  eqicdally  where  there 
has  been  indirect  inoculallon  of  Ihe  poison.  The  first  lym pi oms 
are  a  general  feeling  of  tUoess,  accompaoied  anth  pains  in  Ihe 
limbs  and  joinis  tscmbliog  those  of  acute  rheumatism.  If 
the  disease  has  been  introduced  by  mcansof  an  abraded  surface, 
pain  is  felt  at  that  point,  and  inflaminalDry  swelling  takes  place 
there,  and  eilends  along  the  neighbouring  lymphatics.  An 
ulcer  is  formed  al  Ihe  point  of  inoculation  which  discharges 
an  offensive  ichor,  and  blebs  appear  in  the  inllamed  skin,  aloDg 
with  diSuse  abscesses,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  Sometimo 
the  disease  slops  short  with  Ihrac  local  manifestations,  hut 
more  commonly  goes  on  rapidly  accompanied  with  ^mptoms 
of  grave  constitutional  disturbance.  Over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  there  appear  numerous  red  qwls  or  pustules,  which 
brtakanddiscbargeathickmucousorsanguioeousfiuid.  Besides 
these  there  are  larger  swelliogs  lying  deeper  in  Ihe  subcutaneous 
tissue,  which  al  first  are  extremely  hard  and  painful,  and  to 
which  the  term  farcy  "  buds  "  or  "  buttons  "  is  applied.  These 
lllUmately  open  and  become  extensive  sloughing  ulcers. 
The  DUicout  tuembranes  participate  la  the  same  lesions  u 
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AM  pitseat  in  the  skin',  and  this  b  partiaaUrly  the  cue  with 
the  interior  of  the  Doce,  where  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the 
Hivrase  first  of  all  shows  itself.  This  organ  becomes  greatly 
swollen  and  inflamed,  while  from  one  or  both  nostrib  there 
exudes  a  copious  discharge  of  highly  offensive  purulent  or 
sanguineous  matter.  The  lining,  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
is  covered  with  papules  similar  in  character  to  those  on  the 
skin,  which  form  ulcers,  and  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
cartilaginous  and  bony  textures  of  the  nose.  The  diseased  action 
extends  into  the  throat,  mouth  and  eyes,  while  the  whole  face 
becomes  swollen  and  erysipelatous,  and  the  lymphatic  ^ands 
under  the  jaws  inflame  and  suppurate.  Not  unfrequenily  the 
bronchial  tubes  become  affected,  and  cough  attended  with 
expectoration  of  matter  similar  to  that  discharged  from  the 
nose  is  the  consequence.  The  general  constitutional  symptoms 
are  exceedingly  severe,  and  advance  with  great  rapidity,  the 
patient  passing  into  a  state  of  extreme  prostration.  In  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  recovery  rarely  if  ever  occurs,  and  the 
case  generally  terminates  fatally  in  a  period  varying  from  two 
or  tliree  days  to  as  many  weeks. 

A  chronic  form  of  glanders  and  farcy  is  occasionally  met  with, 
in  which  the  symptoms,  although  essentially  the  same  as  those 
above  described,  advance  much  more  slowly,  and  are  attended 
with  relatively  less  urgent  constitutional  disturbance.  Cases 
<rf  recovery  from  this  form  are  cm  record;  but  in  general  the 
disease  ultimately  proves  fatal  by  exhaustion  of  the  patient, 
or  by  a  sudden  supervention,  which  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  acute 
form.  On  the  other  handi  acute  glaiiders  is  never  observed 
to  beoome  chronic. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  maUdy  in  human  beings  reUance 
is  mainly  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  strength 
by  strong  nourishment  and  tonic  remedies.  Cauterisation 
should  be  resorted  to  if  the  point  of  infection  is  early  known. 
Abscesses  may  be  opened  and  antiseptic  lotions  used.  In  all 
cases  of  the  outbreak  of  glanders  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  destruction  of  affected 
animals  and  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  infected  hKahtics. 

OLAMVILL  (or  Glanvil),  JOSEPH  (1636-1680),  English 
philo6<^>ber,  was  bora  at  Plymouth  la  1636,  and  was  educated 
at  Exeter  and  Lincoln  colleges,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as 
M.A.  in  1658.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  successively  rector 
of  Wimbush,  Essex,  vicar  of  Frome  Selwood,  Somersetshire, 
rector  of  Streat  and  Walton.  In  1666  he  was  ^pointed  to  the 
abbey  church,  Bath;  in  1678  he  became  prebendaiy  of  Woi^ 
ccster  Cathedral,  and  acted  as  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charies  IL 
from  167a.  He  died  at  Bath  in  November  1680.  GlanviU'a. 
first  work  (a  passage  in  which  suggested  the  theme  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  Scholar  Gipsy),  Tht  VanUy  of  Dogmatitingt  #r  dW" 
fidenu  in  OpinionSt  manifested  i»  a  Disantrs€  »/  the  shortnass 
and  uncertainty  of  our  KnowUdte,  and  its  Causes,  with  Rtfiexions 
on  Pcripatetieism,  and  an  Apology  for  Fkilosopky  (x66x),  is 
interesting  as  showing  one  special  direction  in  which  the  new 
method  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  might  be  developed.  Pascal 
had  already  shown  how  philosophical  scepticism  might  be 
employed  as  a  bulwark  for  faith,  and  Glanvill  follows  in  the 
same  track.  The  philosophic  endeavour  to  cognire  the  whole 
system  of  things  by  referring  all  events  to  their  causes  appears 
to  him  to  be  from  the  outset  doomed  to  failure.  For  if  we 
inquire  into  this  causal  relation  we  find  that  though  we  know 
isolated  facts,  we  cannot  perceive  any  such  connexion  between 
them  as  that  the  one  should  give  rise  to  the  otherl  In  the 
words  of  Hume,  "  they  seem  conjoined  but  never  connected.? 
All  causes  then  are  but  secondary,  ix,  merely  the  octask»s 
on  which  the  one  first  cause  operates.  It  ii  singular  enou^ 
that  Glanvill  who  had  not  only  shown,  but  even  exaggerated, 
the  infirmity  of  human  reason,  himself  provided  an  example  of 
iu  weakness;  for,  after  having  combated  scientific  dogmatism, 
he  not  only  yielded  to  vulgar  superstitions,  but  actiially  en- 
deavoured to  accredit  them  both  in  Us  revised  edition  oi  the 
Vanity  of  Dotmatiiing,  published  as  Scepsis  scitntijica  (1665, 
ed.  Rev.  John  Owen,  1885),  and  in  his  Philosopkicil  Considefth 
tioHs  contermng  the  existence  0/  Sotcven  and  Sorcery  (1666). 


The  htter  work  appears  to  hav«  bedi  based  on  the  stoiy  of  the 
drum  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  heard  every  night  in  a 
house  in  Wiltshire  (Tedworth,  bebnging  to  a  Mr  Mompesson), 
a  story  which  made  much  noise  in  the  year  1663,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  furnished  Addison  with  the  idea  of  his  comedy 
the  Drummer.  At  his  death  Glanvill  left  a  piece  entitled  Saddu- 
dsmus  Triumphatus  (printed  in  x68i,  reprinted  with  some 
additions  in  26S»,  German  trans.  1701).  He  had  there  collected 
twenty-six  relations  or  stories  of  the  same  description  as  that 
of  the  drum,  in  order  to  establish,  by  a  series  of  facts,  the  opinion 
which  he  had  expressed  in  his  Philosophical  Considerations, 
Glanvill  supported  a  much  more  honourable  cause  when  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  under 
the  title  of  Plus  Ultra,  or  the  Progress  and  Advancement  ci 
Science  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  (1668),  a  work  which  shows 
how  thoroughly  he  was  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  empirical 
method. 
Besklcs  the  works  already  noticed,  Glanvill  wrote  I.ax  oriemtalis 

Essays  on  Seeetal  Important 
An  Essay  concerning 
.  Hist,  de  la  phU,  en 
Angfeterre,  bk.  iiL  ch.  xi.;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Ratianalijm  in  Europe 
(1865),  i.  X20-I38:  HalUm's  Literature  ef  Europe,  UL  358-369; 
Tulloch's  Rational  Theology,  ii.  443-455. 

OLAHVIIX*  BANULF  DB  (sometimes  written  Glanvil, 
Glanvzlle)  (d.  xxgo),  chief  justiciar  of  England  and  reputed 
author  of  a  book  on  English  law,  was  bom  at  Stratford  in  Suffolk, 
but  in  what  year  is  unknown.  There  is  but  little  information 
regarding  his  eariy  life.  He  first  comes  to  the  front  as  sheriff 
of  York^ire  from  1x63  to  xx7a  In  1x73  he  became  sheriff 
of  Lancashire  and  custodian  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.  In 
XX  74  he  was  one  of  the  English  leaders  at  the  battle  of  Alnwick, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  king  of  the  Scots,  William  the  Lion, 
surrendered.  In  XX75  he  was  reappointed  sheriff  of  Yorkshke^ 
in  XX  76  he  became  justice  of  the  king's  court  and  a  justice 
itinerant  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  in  xx8o  chief  justiciar  of 
England.  It  was  with  his  assistance  that  Henry  IL  completed 
his  judicial  reforms,  though  the  principal  of  them  had  been 
carried  out  before  he  came  into  office.  He  became  the  king's 
right-hand  man,  and  during  Henry's  frequent  absences  was  in 
effect  viceroy  of  England.  After  the  death  of  Henry  in  1x891' 
Glanvill  was  removed  from  his  office  by  Richard  I.,  and  imp 
prisoned  till  he  had  paid  a  ransom,  according  to  one  authority, 
of  £x  5,0001  Shortly  after  obtaining  his  freedom  he  took  the 
cross,  and  he  died  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  xxga  At  the  instance^ 
it  may  bc^  of  Henry  II.,  Glanvill  wrote  or  superintended  the 
writing  of  the  Tractatus  de  legibus  et  consuetudinilms  regni 
Angliae,  which  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  forms  of  procedure 
in  the  king's  court.  As  the  source  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
the  earliest  form  of  the  curia  regis,  and  for  the  information  it 
affordsregarding  ancient  customs  and  laws,  it  is  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  English  history.  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  work  of  Glanvill  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  Scottish  law 
book  known  from  its  first  words  as  Regjiam  Majestatem^  a  work 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  his* 

The  treatise  of  Glanvill  was  first  printed  In  1554.  An  Eagfisb 
translation,  with  notes  and  Introduction  by  John  Beamcs,  was 
published  at  London  in  1812.  A  French  version  is  found  in  various 
MSS.,  but  haa  not  yet  been  printed.  (See  also  English  Law: 
History  of.) 

aLAPTHORNE,  HENR7  (fl.  163  5-X642),- English  poet  and 
dramatist,  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charies  I.  All  that  is  known 
of  him  is  gathered  from  his  own  work.  He  published  Poimt 
(X6319),  many  of  them  in  praise  of  an  unidentified  **  Ludnda  "; 
A  poem  in  honour  of  his  friend  Thomas  Beedome,  whose  Paemt 
Divine  and  Humane  he  edited  in  x64x;  and  Whitehall,  (X642), 
dedicated  to  his  "  noble  friend  and  foasip,  Captain  Richard 
Lovelace."  The  first  volume  contains  a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
duke  of  Yoxk,  and  Whitehall  is  a  review  of  the  past  glories  of 
the  English  court,  containing  abundant  evidences  of  the  writer's 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause.  Argalut  and  Parthenia  {16^)  is  a 
pastoral  tragedy  iounded  on  an  episode  in  Sidney's  Arcadia', 
Albertus  WaUenstdn  (x63g),his  oOly  attempt  at  histo(iCBlClMged|]^ 
lepECsents  Wall^aitda  aa  •  monster  of  pride  and  cnidty.   HIa 
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Other  plays  are  The  BoBsudtr  (written  1635;  printed  1640), 
a  romantic  comedy  of  which  tlie  aoene  is  laid  in  Genoa;  WU  in  a 
ConstaUc  (X640),  which  is  probably  a  version  of  an  earlier  play, 
and  owes  something  to  Shakespeaie's  IfwcA  Ado  about  Nothing; 
and  The  Ladies  Frimledge  (1640).  The  Lady  Mother  (1635) 
has  been  identified  (Fleay,  Biog.  Chron.  of  the  Drama)  with  The 
Noble  Trial,  one  of  the  plays  destroyed  by  Warburton's  cook, 
and  Mr  A.  H.  Bullcn  prinU  it  in  voL  ii.  of  his  OU  English  Plays 
as  most  probably  Glapthoine's  work.  The  Paraside,  or  Revenge 
for  Honour  (1654),  entered  at  Stationets'  Hall  in  1653  as  Glap- 
thome's,  was  printed  in  the  next  3rear  with  Geoi^ge  Chapman's 
name  on  the  title-page.  It  should  probably  be  induded  among 
Glapthome's  plays,  which,  though  they  hardly  rise  above  the 
level  of  contemporary  productions,  contain  many  felidtous 
isolated  passages. 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Henry  dapthome  (1874)  contains  an  un- 
signed memoir,  which,  however,  gives  no  information  about  the 
dramatist's  Ufe.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  George 
Glapthorne  of  whose  trial  details  are  given  was  a  relative  of  the  poet. 

OLARUS  (Fr.  Claris),  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  name 
being  taken  from  that  of  its  chief  town.  Its  area  is  266*8  sq.  m., 
of  which  173* z  sq.  m.  are  classed  as  "productive"  (forests 
covering  41  sq.  m.),  but  it  also  contains  Z3'9  sq.  m.  of  skiers, 
ranking  as  the  fifth  Swiss  canton  in  this  respect.  It  is  thus  a 
mountain  canton,  the  loftiest  point  in  it  being  theT5di  (i  1,887  ^O, 
the  highest  summit  that  rises  to  the  north  of  the  upper  Aar  and 
Vorder  Rhine  valleys.  It  is  composed  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Linth,  that  is  the  portion  which  lies  to  the  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Lake  of  ZOrich  to  the  Walensee.  This  river 
rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Tddi,  and  has  carved  out  for  itself  a 
deep  bed,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  comparatively  level, 
and  therefore  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  considerable  villages. 
Glacier  passes  only  lead  from  its  head  to  the  Grisons,  save  the 
rough  footpath  over  the  Kisten  Pass,  while  a  fine  new  carriage 
load  over  the  Klausen  Pass  gives  access  to  the  canton  of  Uri. 
The  upper  Linth  valley  is  sometimes  called  the  Grossthal  (main 
valley)  to  distinguish  it  from  its  chief  (or  south-eastern)  tributary, 
the  Semf  valley  or  Kleinthal,  which  joins  it  at  Schwanden,  a 
little  above  G^arus  itself.  At  the  head  of  the  Kleinthal  a  mule 
track  leads  to  the  Grisons  over  the  Panixer  Pass,  as  also  a  foot- 
path over  the  Segnes  Pass.  Just  bdow  Glarus  town,  another 
glen  (coming  from  the  south-west)  joins  the  main  valley,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Kldn,  while  from  its  head  the  Pragd  Pass 
(a  mule  path,  converted  into  a  carriage  road)  leads  over  to 
the  canton  of  Schwya.  The  Kldn  glen^  (uninhabited  save  in 
summer)  is  separated  from  the  main  glcn  by  the  fine  bold  mass 
of  the  Glftmisch  (9580  ft.),  while  the  Semf  valley  is  similarly  cut 
off  from  the  Grossthal  by  the  high  ridge  running  northwards 
from  the  Hausstock  (10,34  a  ft.)  over  the  Kirpfstock  (9x77  ft.). 
The  prindpal  lakes,  the  KlSnthalersee  and  the  Muttensee,  are 
of  a  thoroughly  Alpine  character,  while  there  are  several  fine 
waterfalls  near  the  head  of  the  main  valley,  such  as  those  formed 
by  the  Sandbadi,  the  Schrdenbach  and  the  FUtschbach.  The 
pantenbrQcke,  thrown  over  the  narrow  ddt  formed  by  the 
Linth,  b  one  of  the  grandest  ughts  of  the  Alps  bdow  the  snow- 
line. There  is  a  sulphur  ^ring  at  Stachdberg,  near  Linthal 
village,  and  an  iron  spring  at  Kim,  while  in  the  Semf  valley 
there  are  the  Plattenberg  sUte  quarries,  and  just  south  of  Elm 
those  of  the  TiMhingdberg,  Kdience  a  teiiific  landslip  descended 
to  Qm  (zxth  September  1881),  destroying  many  housesand  kUUng 
1x5  perMms^  A  railway  runs  through  the  whole  canton  from 
north  to  south  past  Glania  to  Linthal  villags  (16}  m.),  while 
fKNB  Scbwaaden  there  is  an  electric  Ijne  (opened  in  1905)  up  to 
£lm  (8f  m.) 

In  1900  the  populatioii  of  the  canton  was  31,349  (<^  decxease 
on  the  33,835  of  1888,  thia  being  the  only  Swiss  canton  which 
shows  4  daocsae),  of  whom  31,797  were  Gennao^peaking, 
while  there  were  24,403  Protestants,  7918  Romanists  (many  in 
Nifdi)  and  3  Jews.  After  the  capital,  Glania  (9.*.),  the  largest 
villagw  am  Ntfels  (2557  inhabitants),  Ennenda  (S494  inhabitaBt^ 
oppodte  Gtanis,  of  which  it  is  ptactjcally  a  suburb),  Netstal 
(2003  inhabitants),  Mollis  (xgia  inhabitama)  ^nd  Unthtbil 


(1894  inhabitants).  The  slate  industry  is  now  the  most  important 
as  the  cotton  manufacture  has  lately  very  greatly  fallen  off. 
this  being  the  real  reason  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
population.  There  is  little  agriculture,  for  it  is  a  pastoral  region 
(owing  to  its  hei^t)  and  contains  87  mountain  pastures  (though 
the  finest  of  all  within  the  limits  of  the  canton,  the  Umerboden, 
or  the  Glarus  side  of  the  Klausen  Pass,  belongs  to  Uri),  whidi 
can  support  8054  cows,  and  are  of  an  estimated  capital  value 
of  about  £346,000.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  products 
(thqugh  inferior  qualities  are  manufactured  elsewhere  in  Switzer- 
land) is  the  cheese  called  Schabzieger,  Kr&ulerhUse,  or  green  dieese, 
made  of  skim  milk  {Zieger  or  sirac),  whether  of  goats  or  cows, 
mixed  with  buttermilk  and  coloured  with  powdered  SleinUee 
(Mditotus  officinalis)  or  Uaner  Honigklee  (Melilotus  caemlea}. 
The  curds  are  brought  down  from  the  huts  on  the  pastures,  and, 
after  being  mixed  with  the  dried  powder,  are  ground  in  a  mill, 
then  put  into  shapes  and  pressed.  The  cheese  thus  produced 
is  ripe  in  abont  a  year,  keeps  a  long  time  and  is  largely  exported, 
even  to  America.  The  ice  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  Kl6n- 
thalersee  in  winter  is  stored  up  on  its  shore  and  exported.  A 
certain  number  of  visitors  come  to  the  canton  in  the  summer, 
dther  to  profit  by  one  or  other  of  the  mineral  springs  men- 
tioned above,  or  simply  to  enjoy  the  betlutics  of  nature,  especially 
at  Obstalden,  above  the  Walensec.  The  canton  forms  but  a 
sinj^e  administrative  district  and  contains  28  communes.  It 
sends  to  the  Federal  Stdnderath  a  representatives  (dected  by 
the  Landsgemeinde)  and  2  also  to  the  Federal  Nationalraih.  The 
canton  stttl  keeps  its  primitive  democratic  assembly  or  Lands- 
gemeinde  (meeting  annually  in  the  open  air  at  Glarus  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May),  composed  of  all  maAt  dtixens  of  20  years  of  age. 
It  acts  as  the  sovereign  body,  so  that  no  "referendum."  is 
required,  while  any  dtlzen  can  submit  a  proposal.  It  names  the 
executive  of  6  members,  besides  the  Landammann  or  president, 
all  holding  office  for  three  years.  The  communes  (forming  18 
doctoral  drdes)  dect  for  three  years  the  Landrath,  a  sort  of 
standing  committee  composed  of  members  in  the  proportion  of 
z  for  every  500  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  250.  The  present 
constitution  dates  from  Z887.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

OLARUS  (Fr.  Oaris),  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  a  clean,  modem  little  town,  built  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Linth  (opposite  it  is  the  industrial  suburb  of  Ennenda 
on  the  right  bank),  at  the  north-eastern  foot  of  the  imposing 
rock  peak  of  the  Vorder  GUrnisch  (7648  ft.),  while  on  the  east 
rises  the  Schild  (6400  ft).  It  now  contains  but  few  houses 
built  before  x86x,  for  on  the  xo/zz  May  z86z  practically  the 
whole  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  that  was  fanned  by  a  violent 
P9hn  or  south  wind,  rushing  down  from  the  high  mountains 
through  the  lutaral  funnd  formed  by  the  Linth  valley.  The 
total  loss  is  estimated  at  about  half  a  million  sterling,  of  which 
about  £xoo,ooo  were  made  up  by  subscriptions  that  poured  in 
from  every  side.  It  possesses  the  broad  streets  and  osual 
buildings  of  a  modem  town,  the  parish  church  being  by  far  the 
most  statdy  and  wdl-situated  building;  it  u  used  in  common 
by  the  Protestants  and  Romans.  Zwingli,  the  reformer,  was 
parish  priest  here  from  X506  to  Z5x6,  bdore  he  became  a  Pro- 
testant. The  town  is  1578  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  in  Z900 
had  a  population  of  4877,  almost  all  (}erman-^>caking,  while 
Z248  were  Romanists.  For  the  Linth  canals  (x8ix  and  i8z6) 
see  Linth. 

The  DnnxcT  of  Glaxus  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christiantty  in  the  6th  centuzy  by  the  Irish  monk, '  Fridolin, 
whose  spedal  protector  was  St  Hilaiy  of  Poitiers;  the  former 
was  the  founder,  and  both  were  patrons,  of  the  Beziedictine 
nuimety  of  Sickingen,  on  the  Rhine  between  Constance  and 
Basel,  that  about  the  9th  century  became  the  owner  of  the 
district  whidi  was  then  named  after  St  Hilaty.  The  HabsbuiyB, 
protecton  of  the  nunnery,  gradually  drew  to  thexoadves  the 
excrdse  of  all  the  rights  of  the  nuns^  so  that  in  1352  Glarus 
joined  the  Swiis  Confederation.  But  die  men  of  Glarus  did  not 
gain  their  complete  freedom  till  after  they  bad  driven  back  the 
Hi^bnrgs  in  the  fl^orious  battle  of  Nifds  (1388),  the  comple- 
menttff  Sempacb,  so  that  the  Habsburgeis  gave  up  their  rights 
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in  139S,  irbSiie  Uiose  of  Sickiagen  nen  booght  up  in  i39$»  on 
ODodition  of  a  amaU  annual  payment.  Glanis  eariy  adopted 
Protestantism,  but  there  were  many  stniQ^es  later  on  between 
tbe  two  parties,  as  the  chief  family,  that  of  Tscfaudi,  adhered  to 
the  old  f aStlt.  At  last  it  was  amnged  that,  besides  the  common 
LattdsgetmeiMde,  each  party  should  have  its  separate  Ltnis- 
i/muinde  (1623)  and  tribunals  (1683),  while  it  was  not  till  Z7g8 
that  the  Protestants  agreed  to  accept  the  Gregorian  calendar. 
The  slate-quarrying  industry  appeared  early  in  the  17th  century, 
white  cottott-q>ittning  was  introduced  dx>ut  17x4,  and  calico- 
printing  ^1750.  In  1798,  in  consequence  ol  the  resistance 
of  Glarvs  U>  the  French  in^nuiera,  the  canton  was  united  to  other 
diaCricts  under  the  name  of  canton  of  tbe  Linth,  though  in  1803 
it  was  reduced  to  its  former  limits.  In  1799  it  was  traversed 
by  the  Russian  army,  under  Suworoff,  coming  over  the  Pragel 
I^ws,  but  blocked  by  the  Freneh  at  Nlfds,  and  so  driven  over 
the  Panixer  to  the  Grisons.  The  old  system  of  government  was 
set  up  again  In  1814.  But  in  1836  1^  the  new  Liberal  con- 
stitution one  single  Landsgfiwuitide  was  restored,  despite  the 
resistance  (1837)  of  the  Romanist  population  at  Nilela. 

AoTBonrriBS.-~J.  BiUer.  Die  Alpwirtsekafi  im  KauL  G.  (Sdeore. 
1898);  J._j.  Blumer,  article  on  the  early  history  of  the  caoton  in 
vol.  vL  (2&ricfa.  1844)  of  tbe  AnhhJ.  sckwei*.  Cesckuhki  E,  Buss 
and  A.  Hdm.  Der  BtrgtiunvoHEtm  (t88t)  (Zarich,  1881):  W.  A.  B. 
Codidse,  The  RanjK  ^the  T6di  (London,  1894):  J-  G.  Ebel.  SrkiU4- 
m»t  der  G^MvjvMbr  d.  SekweiM,  voL  iL  (Leiinif .  1798) ;  Gottfried 
Hecr.  Cesckkkit  d,  Landa  Chms  (to  1830)  (a  vols.,  Glanis,  1898- 
1899),  Oantrische  RefoaMiiofueesckkkU  (CUrus,  1900),  Zur  $00 
jS^imen  CedMklmtfeier  der  ScUackt  bet  Najds  (tj88)  (Glanis, ~i»8) 
amt  Die  Kircken  d,  Kant.  Clams  (Glarus,  1890);  Oswald  Heer  and 
J.  J.  Bhimer-Heer.  Der  Kamt.  Ctanu  (St  Gall,  1846);  I.  J.  Hottinaer. 
Cmtrad  Eseker  torn  der  linth  (ZOrich.  1852):  JahrSneh,  published 
annuaOy  since  1865  by  the  Cantonal  Histoncal  Society:  A.  Jenny- 
Trlimpy,  *'  Handel  .u-  Industrie  d.  Kant.  G.**  (article  in  vol.  xxxiii., 
1899.  of  the  Jahrbuek);  M.  Schuler,  CeschicfUe-d.  Landes  Clams 
(Z&rich.  1836);  E.  N«-Blumer,  Clnbfahrer  dnrth  die  GUuner^Alpen 
(Schwanden,  1902) ;  Aloys  Schutte,  article  on  the  true  and  kgendary 
early  histCMy  oiF  the  Canton,  pirt>lUfaed  in  vol.  xviii.,  1893,  of  the 
Jakrbuch  f.  ukweie.  Ceschichle  (ZQrich) ;  J.  J.  Blumer,  Stoats-  und 
Rechtstesdiickle  d.  sckioeis.  Demokraiien  (3  vols.,  St  Gall,  1850- 
1859):  lf:-'Ryt[S,  Die  ukweia,  Landsgemeinden  (ZQrich.  1^3): 
R.  von  Rcding-Biberegg,  Der  Zng  Snmoraffs  dnreh  die  Sebwei*  iu 
i799  (Stans,  1895).  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

6LAS,  GBOROB  (x725-'X765),  Scottish  seaman  and  merchant 
adventurer  in  West  Africa,  son  of  John  Glas  the  divine,  was 
bom  at  Dundee  in  1725,  and  Is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
as  a  surgeon.  He  obtained  command  of  a  ahip  which  traded 
between  Brazil,  the  N.W.  coasts  of  Africa  andThe  Canary  Islands. 
During  his  voyages  he  discovered  on  the  Saharan  seaboard  a 
river  navigable  for  some  distance  inland,  and  here  he  proposed 
to  found  a  trading  station.  The  exact  spot  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  but  it  is  platisibly  identified  with  Gueder,  a  place 
in  about  29^  xo'  N.,  possibly  the  haven  where  the  Spaniards  had 
in  the  15th  and  x6th  centuries  a  fort  called  Santa  Cms  de  Mar 
Pequel^  Glas  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Lords  of  Trade 
wherehy  be  was  granted  £15,000  if  he  obtained  free  cesaon  of 
the  port  he  had  discovered  to  the  British  crown;  the  proposal 
was  to  be  laid  before  parliament  in-  the  session  of  1765. 
Having  chartered  a  vessel,  Glas,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
sailed  for  Africa  in  1764,  reached  his  destination  and  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Moors  of  the  district.  He  named  his  settle- 
ment Port  HilUborough,  after  Wills  HUl,  earl  of  Hillsborough 
(afterwards  marquis  of  Downshirc),  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  1763-1765.  In  November  1764 
Glas  and  some  companions,  leaving  Ids  ship  behind,  went  in 
the  longboat  to  Lanzarote,  intending  to  buy  a  smail  barque 
suitable  iois  the  navigation  of  the  river  on  which  was  his  settle- 
ment. From  Lansarote  be  forwarded  to  London  the  treaty 
he  had  concluded  for  the  acquisition  of  Port  Hillsborough.  A 
few  days  later  he  was  seised  by  the  Spaniards,  taken  to  Tcncriffe 
ihd  imprisoned  at  Santa  Cms.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
from  TenerifTe,  dated  the  i5lh  of  December  1764,  Glas  said 
be  believed  the  reason  for  his  detention  was  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  settlement  at  Port  Hillsboroiiglu "  because 
from  thence  in  time  of  war  the  English  might  ruin  their  fishery 
and  effeeiually  stop  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Canary  Islands." 
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The  Spaniards  further  looked  upon  t^  aettlemcnt  as  a  step 

towards  the  conquest  of  the  islands.     "They  are  therefore 

contriving  how  to  make  out  a  claim  to  the  port  and  will  forge 

old  manuscripts  to  prove  their  assertion  **  {Cdendar  qJ  Heme 

Qfice  Papers,  x 760-1765).    In  March  1765  the  ship's  company 

at  Port  Hillsborough  was  attacked  by  the  natives  and  sever^ 

members  of  it  kiUed.    The  survivors,  including  Mrs  and  Miss 

Glas,  escaped  to  Teneriffe.    In  October  following,  through  the 

representations  of  the  British  government,  Glas  was  released 

from  prison.    With  his  wife  and  child  he  set  sail  for  England 

on  board  the  barque'"  Earl  of  Sandwich."    On  the  30th  of 

November  Spanish  and  Portuguese  members  of  the  crew,  who 

had  learned  that  the  ship  contained  much  treasure,  mutinied, 

killing  the  captain  and  passengers.    Glas  was  stabbed  to  death, 

and  his  wife  and  daughter  thrown  overboard.    (The  murderers 

were  afterwards  captured  and  hanged  at  Dublin.)    After  the 

death  of  Glas  the  British  government  appears  to  have  taken 

no  steps  to  carry  out  his  project. 

In  1764  Glas  published  in  London  The  History  ef  the  Discaeery  and 
Canniest  of  tk^Canary  Islands,  which  he  had  translated  from  the 
MS.  of  an  Anoalusian  monk  named  Juan  Abreu  de  Galindo,  then 
recently  discovered  at  Palma.  To  this  Glas  added  a  docription  of 
the  isbnds,  a  continuation  of  the  histo^  and  an-  account  of  the 
manners,  customs,  trade,  Ar.,  of  tbe  inhabitants,  diq^ying  oon- 
sidcraUe  knowledge  of  the  archipelago. 

OLAS,  JOHN  (x695>i773),  Scottish  divine,  was  bom  at 
Auchtermuchty,  Fife,  where  his  father  was  parish  minister, 
on  tbe  sth  of  Dctober  1695.  He  waa  educated  at  Kindaven  and 
the  grammar  school,  Perth,  graduated  A.M.  at  the  univenity  of 
St  Andrews  in  17x3,  and  completed  his  education  for  the  ministry 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery 
of  Dunkeld,  and  soon  afterwards  ordained  by  that  of  Dundee 
as  minister  of  the  parish  of  TeaHng  (1719),  where  his  effective 
preaching  soon  secured  a  larga  oongregation.  Eariy  in  his 
ministry  he  was  "  brought  to  a  stand  "  while  lecturing  on  the 
"Shorter  C:atechism"  by  the  question  "How  doth  Christ 
execute  the  office  of  a  king?"  This  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  New  Testament  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
1725;  in  a  letter  to  Francis  Archibald,  minister  of  Guthrie, 
Forfarshire,  he  repudiated  the  obligation  of  xuitional  covenants. 
In  the  same  ytar  his  views  found  eiq>rcssion  in  the  formation  of 
a  soctety^'  separate  from  the  multitude  "  numbering  nearly  a 
hundred,  and  dtawn  from  his  own  and  neighbouring  parishes. 
The  members  of  this  ec€Utieia  mi  ecdesia  pledged  themselves 
"  to  join  together  in  the  Christian  profession,  to  follow  Christ 
the  Lord  as  the  righteousness  of  hb  people,  to  walk  together 
in  brotherly  bve,  and  in  the  duties  of  it,  in  subjection  to 
Mr  Glas  as  their  overseer  in  the  Lord,  to  observe  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  once  every  month,  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  Lord'tf  law  for  removing  offences,"  kc.  (Matt,  xviii. 
X  5-20).  From  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  essentially  ^iritual 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Glas  in  his  public  teaching 
drew  the  conclusions:  (i)  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  New 
Testament  for  a  national  church;  (2)  that  the  magistrate  as 
such  has  no  function  in  the  church;  (3)  that  national  covenants 
are  without  scriptural  grounds;  (4)  that  the  true  Reformation 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  political  and  secular  weapons  but  by 
tbe  word  and  spxtit  of  Christ  only. 

This  argument  Is  most  fully  exhibited  in  a  treatise  entitled 
The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs  ( 1 7  29).  For  the  promulga- 
tion of  these  views,  which  were  confessedly  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  standards  of  tbe  nation^  church  of  Scotland, 
he  was  summoned  (1726)  before  his  presbytery,  where  in  the 
course  of  the  invesligalions  which  followed  he  affirmed  still 
more  explicitly  his  belief  that "  every  national  church  established 
by  the  laws  of  earthly  kingdoms  is  antichristian  in  its  constitution 
and  persecuting  in  its  spirit,"  and  further  declared  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  church  government  which  amounted  to  a 
repudiation  of  Presbyterianism  and  an  acceptance  of  the  puritan 
type  of  Independency.  For  these  opinions  he  was  in  1728 
suspended  from  the  discharge  of  ministerial  functions,  and 
finally  deposed  in  1730.  The  members  of  tbe  society  already 
referred  to,  however,  for  the  most  part  continued  to  adhere 
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to  him,  thus  constituting  the  first  '*  Glassite ''  or  "  Gluite  " 
church.  The  seat  of  this  congregation  was  shortly  afterwards 
transferred  to  Dundee  (whence  Glas  subsequently  removed  to 
Edinburgh),  where  he  officiated  for  some  time  as  an  **  elder." 
He  next  laboured  in  Perth  for  a  few  years,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Robert  Sandeman  (see  Glasites),  who  became  his  son-in-law, 
and  eventually  was  recognized  as^  the  leader  and  prind{>al 
exponent  of  GIas*s  views;  these  he  developed  in  a  direction 
which  laid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  antinomianism.  Ulti- 
mately in  1730  Glas  returned  to  Dundee,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent.  He  introduced  in  his  church  the  primitive 
custom  of  the  "  osculum  pads  "  and  the  "  aglpe  "  celetoited 
as  a  common  meal  with  broth.  From  this  custom  his  congrega- 
tion was  known  as  the "  liail  kirk."  In  1739  the  General 
Assembly,  without  any  application  from  him,  removed  the 
sentence  of  deposition  wlilch  had  been  passed  against  him,  and 
restored  him  to  the  character  and  function  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  but  not  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  of  Scotland,  declaring  that  he  was  not  eligible  for  a 
charge  until  he  should  have  renounced  prindpks  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  of  the  church. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Edinbnigh  in 
1761  (4  vols.,  8vo),  and  ^;ain  at  Perth  in  1783  (5  vols.,  8vo}.  He 
died  in  1773. 

Glai's  published  works  bear  witness  to  his  viroroua  mind  and 
scholarly  attainments.  His  reconstruction  of  the  Tnu  Discourse  of 
Celsus  (1753).  from  Origen't  reply  to  it,  is  a  competent  and  kamcd 

Sicce  of  work.  The  TeUinumy  of  the  King  of  Martyrs  unuemini  His 
'inpi9m  (1729)  is  a  classic  repudiation  of  erascianism  and  defence 
of  the  spiritual  autonomy  of  the  church  under  Jesus  Christ.  His 
commofl  sense  appears  in  his  rejection  of  Hutchmson's  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Bible  supplies  a  complete  system  of  physical  science, 
and  his  shrewdness  in  his  Notes  on  Scripturo  TeiOs  (i747)>  He 
published  a  volume  of  Christian  Songs  (Perth,  1784).      (O.  Mn.) 

GLASER,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  native  of  Basel,  became  demonstrator  of 
chemistry  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  Paris  and  apothecary  to 
Louis  XIV.  and  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  is  b^t  known  by 
his  Traits  de  la  tkymie  (Paris,  1663),  which  went  through  some 
ten  editions  in  about  five-and-twenty  years,  and  was  translated 
into  both  German  and  English.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  was 
an  accomplice  in  the  notorious  poisonings  carried  out  by  the 
marchioness  de  Brinvilliers,  but  the  extent  of  his  compUdty  is 
doubtful.  He  appears  to  have  died  some  time  before  1676. 
The  sal  polychreslum  Gaseri  is  normal  potassium  sulphate  which 
he  prepared  and  used  medidnally. 

GLASGOW,  a  city,  county  of  a  dty,  royal  burgh  and  port  of 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
4ox|  m.  N.W.  of  London  by  the  West  Coast  railway  route,  and 
47  m.  W.S.W.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway.  The 
valley  of  the  Clyde  is  closely  confined  by  hills,  and  the  dty 
extends  far  over  these,  the  irregularity  of  its  site  making  for 
picturesqueness.  The  commerdal  centre  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
majority  of  important  public  buildings,  lies  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  nver,  which  traverses  the  city  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E., 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  brfdges.  The  uppermost  Is 
Dalmamock  Bridge,  dating  from  1891,  and  next  Mow  it  is 
Rutherglen  Bridge,  rebuilt  in  1896,  and  superseding  a  stnictare 
of  X  7  7 5.  St  Andrew's  suspension  bridge  gives  access  to  the  Green 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Hutchesontown,  a  district  which  is  ap- 
proached also  by  Albert  Bridge,  a  bandsome  erection,  leading 
from  the  Saltmarket.  Above  this  bridge  is  the  tidal  dam  and 
weir.  Victoria  Bridge,  of  granite,  was  opened  in  1856,  taking 
the  place  of  the  venerable  bridge  erected  by  Bishop  Rae  in  1345, 
which  was  demolished  in  1847.  Then  follows  a  stispension  bridge 
(dating  from  1853)  by  which  foot-passengers  from  the  south  side 
obtain  access  to  St  Enoch  Square  and,  finally,  the  most  important 
bridge  of  all  is  reached,  variously  known  as  GUsgow,  Jamaica 
Street,  or  Broomiclaw  Bridge,  built  of  granite  from  Telford's 
designs  and  first  used  in  183$.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century 
it  was  reconstructed,  and  reopened  in  1899.  At  the  busier 
periods  of  the  day  it  beats  a  very  heavy  traffic.  The  stream  b 
spanned  between  Victoria  and  Albert  Bridges  by  a  bridge 
belonging  to  the  Glasgow  &  South- Western-  railway  and  by  two 


bridges  carrying  the  lines  of  the  Caledonian  railway,  one  below 
Dalmamock  Bridge  and  the  other  a  massive  work  immediatdy 
west  of  Glasgow  Bridge. 

Buiidings.'-'GcoTge  Square,  in  the  heart  of  the  dty,  is  an 
open  space  of  whidi.every  possible  advantage  has  been  taken. 
On  its  eastern  side  stand  the  municipal  buildings,  a  palatial 
pile  in  Venetian  renaissance  at^e,  from  the  designs  of  William 
Yotmg,  a  native  of  Paisley.  They  wero  opened  in  1889  and  cost 
nearly  £600,000.  They  form  a  square  block  four  stoieya  high 
and  carry  sLdomed  turret  at  each  end  of  the  western  facade, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  massive  tower.  The  entrance 
hall  and  grand  staircase,  the  council  chamber,  banqueting  hall 
and  reception  rooms  are  decorated  in  a  grandiose  style,  not 
unbecoming  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  metn^olis  of 
Scotland.  Several  additional  blocks  have  been  built  or  rented 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  munidpal  staff.  Admirably 
equipped  sanitary  chambers  were  opened  in  1897,  iaduding  a 
bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratory.  Up  till  18x0  the  town 
council  met  in  a  hall  adjoining  the  old  tolbooth.  It  then  moved 
to  the  fine  classical  structure  at  the  foot  of  the  Saltmarket, 
which  is  now  used  as  court-houses.  This  was  vacated  in  1641 
for  the  county  buildings  in  Wilson  Street.  Growth  of  business 
compelled  another  migration  to  Ingram  Street  in  1875,  and, 
fourteen  years  later,  it  occupied  its  present  quarters.  On  the 
southern  side  of  George  Square  the  chief  structure  ii  the  ma^ive 
General  Post  Office.  On  the  western  side  stand  two  ornate  Italian 
buildings,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Merchants'  House,  the 
head  of  which  (the  dean  of  gild),  along  with  the  head  of  the 
Trades'  House  (the  deacon-convener  of  trades)  has  been  dt  facto 
member  of  the  town  council  since  x  711,  an  arrangement  devised 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  frequent  disputes  between  the  two 
gilds.  The  Royal  Exchange,  a  Corinthian  building  with  a  fine 
portico  of  columns  in  two  rows,  is  an  admired  example  of  the 
work  of  David  Hamilton  (1768-1843),  a  native  of  Ghsgow,  who 
designed  several  of  the  public  buildings  and  churches,  and  gained 
the  second  prize  for  a  design  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
newsrroom  of  the  exchange  is  a  vast  apartment,  X30  ft.  long, 
60  ft.  wide,  130  ft.  hi^,  with  a  richly-decorated  roof  supported 
by  Corinthian  pillars.  Buchanan  Street,  the  most  important 
and  handsome  street  in  the  city,  contains  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  Western  Club  House  (by4>avid  Hamilton)  and  the  offices  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald,  In  Sauchiehall  Street  are  the  Fine  Art 
Institute  and  the  former  Corpontion  Art  Gallery.  Argyll 
Street,  the  busiest  thoroughfare,  mainly  occupied  with  shops, 
leads  to  Trongate,  where  a  few  remains  of  the  old  town  are  now 
carduUy  preservcxl.  On  the  south  side  of  the  street,  spanning 
the  pavement,  stands  the  Tron  Steeple,  a  stunted  spire  dating 
from  XO37.  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  St  Mary's  church,  which  was 
butned  down  in  1793  during  the  revds  of  a  notorious  body 
known  as  theHHell  Fire  Club.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  comer 
of  High  Street,  stood  the  andent  tolbooth,  or  prison,  a  turreted 
building,  five  atorejrs  high,  with  a  fine  Jacobean  crown  tower. 
The  only  remnant  of  the  structure  is  the  tower  knoXrn  as  the 
Cross  Steeple. 

Although  almost  all  the  old  public  buildings  tA  Glasgow  have 
been  swept  away,  the  cathedral  remains  in  excellent  preservatioiL 
It  stands  in  the  north-castem  quarter  of  the  dty  at  a 
hdght  of  104  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  a  ^^  .^ 
beautiful  example  of  Early  English  work,  impressive  rsuRal 
in  its  simplidty.  Its  form  is  4hat  of  a  Latin  cross, 
with  imperfea  trknsepts.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  3x9  ft., 
and  its  width  63  ft.;  the  height  of  the  choir  is  93  ft.,  and  of  the 
nave  85  ft.  At  the  centre  rises  a  fine  tower,  with  a  short  octagonal 
spire,  2>5  ft.  high.  The  choir,  locally  known  as  the  High  Church, 
serves  as  one  of  the  dty  churches,  and  the  extreme  east  end  of  it 
forms  the  Lady  chapd.  The  rich  western  doorway  is  French 
in  design  but  English  in  details.  The  chaptci^house  projects 
from  the  north-eastern  comer  and  somewhat  mars  the  harmony 
of  the  effect.  It  was  built  in  the  X5th  century  and  has  a  groined 
roof  supported  by  a  pillar  20  ft.  high.  Many  dtizens  have 
contributed  towards  filling  the  windows  with  stained  glass, 
executed  at  Munich,  the  government  providing  the  eastern 
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■iodoii  In  reoognilloa  ol  (hdr  eniHpKjc.  The  oypl  beneub 
Ibc  choir  is  not  Ihc  \t3sX  tcinaikablc  part  of  the  ediGce,  beliig 
tntbouL  equal  in  Scodiod.  It  is  bonic  on  6s  gullin  (uid  lighted 
by  41  wiudowi.  The  acuiptuie  of  thf  capitals  oi  the  coIiudjia 
ud  booa  oi  the  pojued  vaulting  ii  ciquiiitc  and  the  whole 
ii  in  eiccllrnt  preservation,.  Strictly  spcddEg,  it  is  not  a  crypt, 
but  a  bwrr  church  adapted  la  the  sloping  ground  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Uolcndinoi  bunL  The  dripping  aisle  is  so  named 
from  the  constiDt  dropping  of  nier  (torn  the  nwf.  St  Mungo'i 
WeD  ie  the  louth^eaalem  romer  waa  considered  to  possess 
Iherapeutie  virtues,  and  in  theioypt  a  recumbent  effigy,  headless 
and  hatuUesa,  is  faithfully -accepted  ai  the  tomb  of  Kentigem. 
The  cathedral  contaiu  few  monumenta  of  exceptional  merit, 
but  the  surrounding  gnveyafd  is  almost  completely  paved  vith 
tombsioncs.  In  iiij  an  investigation  KSs  ordeiEd  by  David, 
prince  of  Cumbria,  into  the  lands  and  churches  belonging  to  the 
bisboprie,  and  fnm  the  deed  then  drawn  up  it  is  clear  that  at 
that  date  a  cathedral  had  ilieidy  been  endowed.  When  David 
ascended  the  tliroiie  in  1114  be  gave  10  the  see  of  Glasgow  the 
laudi  of  Fanick,  besides  restoring  many  possessiona  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived.  Jocelin  (d.  ir^),  made  lashop  in  1174, 
WIS  the  first  great  bishop,  and  is  mcrnotable  for  his  eSons  to 
repbce  the  cathedral  huitt  in  1 1  j6  by  Bishop  John  Achaius,  which 
had  been  dotroyed  by  file.  The  ciypl  is  his  woth,  and  he  began 
the  duir,  Lady  cbapd,  and  central  tower.    Ihe  new  structure 


iraaniSdentlyaiivuicedtabededlcatedin  1197.  Otherfamous 
bishops  were  Robert  Wishart  (d.  IJ16),  appointed  in  I97>,  who 
wB<  amang  the  first  to  |fWn  in  the  revolt  of  Wallace,  and  received 
Robeit  Bruce  when  he  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  churdi  for  the 
munier  of  Comyuj  John  Cameron  (d.  144A),  appointed  in  14>S, 
under  whom  the  building  as  it  stands  was  completed;  and 
William  Tumhull  (d.  1454)1  app^ted  in  1447,  who  lounded  the 
uniiersily  in  1450,  Jamea  Beaton  or  Belhune  (1517-160)) 
was  the  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  He  Sed  to  France  at 
the  reEotmaiion  in  ij6o,  and  toak  inth  him  the  tteaiura  and 
recotds  of  the  ite,  including  the  Red  Book  of  Glasgow  dating 
from  the  leign  of  Robert  UI.  The  documents  were  dipoBttd 
fn  the  Scoti  College  in  Paris,  were  sent  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  for  safety  to  St  Omcr,  and  were  never  lecoveied, 
Thii  losi  eiplaina  the  paucity  of  the  earlier  uinals  of  the  city. 
The  seal  of  the  Refoimen  ted  them  to  threaten  to  mutilate  tbe 
cathedral,  but  the  building  was  saved  by  tbe  prompt  action  of 
the  craftsmen,  who  mustered  fn  force  and  dispersed  tlie  faOBtia. 
Excepting  the  cathedral,  none  of  the  Claggow  churches 
possesses  bistaricil  inteivst;  and,  speaking  generally,  it  is 
only  tbe  buildings  that  have  been  erected  since  the  {^vthH. 
beginning  of  the  igth  century  that  have  pronounced 
architettuisl  merit.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  long  survival 
of  the  seveie  sentiment  of  the  Covenaatert,  who  discouraaed. 
if  they  (Bd  not  actually  forbid,  the  raising  of  temples  of  beiutilul 
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design.  Representative  examples  of  later  work  are  found  in  the 
United  Free  churches  in  Vincent  Street,  in  Caledonia  Road  and 
at  Queen's  Park,  designed  by  Alexander  Thomson  (1817-1875), 
an  architect  of  distinct  originality;  St  George's  church,  in  West 
George  Street,  a  remarkable  work  by  William  Stark,  erected 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  St  Andrew's  church 
in  St  Andrew's  Square  off  the  Saltmarket,  modelled  after 
St  Martin's-in-thc-Ficlds,  London,  with  a  fine  Roman  portico, 
some  of  the  older  parish  churches,  such  as  St  Enoch's,  dating 
from  1780,  with  a  good  spire  (the  saint's  name  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Tanew,  mother  of  Kcniigcm);  the  episcopal 
church  of  St  Mary  (1870),  in  Great  Western  Road,  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott;  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Andrew,  on  the 
river-bank  between  Victoria  and  Broomielaw  bridges;  the 
Barony  church,  replacing  the  older  kirk  in  which  Norman 
Macleod  ministered;  and  several  admirable  structures,  well 
situated,  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Kelvingrove  Park. 

The  principal  burying-ground  is  the  Necropolis,  occupjring 
Fir  Park,  a  hiU  about  300  ft.  high  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
dty.  It  provides  a  not  inappropriate  background  to  the  cathe- 
dral, from  which  it  is  approached  by  a  bridge,  known  as  the 
''  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  over  the  Molendinar  ravine.  The  ground, 
which  once  formed  portion  of  the  estate  of  Wester  Craigs,  belongs 
to  the  Merchants'  House,  which  purchased  it  in  1650  from  Sir 
Ludovic  Stewart  of  Minto.  A  Doric  column  to  the  memory  of 
Knox,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  reformer,  was 
erected  by  public  subscription  on  the  crown  of  the  heij^t  in 
1824,  and  a  few  years  later  the  idea  arose  of  utilizing  the  land  as 
a  cemetery.  The.  Jews  have  reserved  for  their  own  people  a 
detached  area  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  cemetery. 

Education. — ^The  university,  founded  in  1450  by  Bishop 
TumbuU  under  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  survived  in  its  old 
quarters  till  far  in  the  19th  century.  The  paedaioiium, 
or  college  of  arts,  was  at  first  housed  in  Rottenrow, 
but  was  moved  in  1460  to  a  site  in  High  Street, 
where  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  first  Lord 
Hamilton  (d.  1479),  gave  it  four  acres  of  land  and  some  buildings. 
Queen  Mary  bestowed  upon  it  thirteen  acres  of  contiguous 
ground,  and  her  son  granted  it  a  new  charter  and  enlarged  the 
endowments.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  its  fortunes  fluctuated, 
but  in  the  i8th  century  it  became  very  famous.  By  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  however,  its  surroundings  had  deteriorated, 
and  in  i860  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  it  elsewhere.  The  ground 
had  enormously  increased  in  value  and  a  railway  company 
purchased  it  for  £ioo,ooa  In  1864  the  university  bought  the 
Gilmore  Hill  estate  for  £65,000,  the  adjacent  property  of  Dowan 
Hill  for  £16,000  and  the  property  of  Clayslaps  for  £17,400.  Sir 
G.  G.  Soott  was  appointed  architect  and  selected  as  the  ute  of 
the  university  buildings  the  ridge  of  Gilmore  Hill— the  finest 
situation  in  Glasgow.  The  design  is  Eariy  English  with  a 
suggestion  in  parts  of  the  Scots-French  style  of  a  much  later 
period.  The  main  structure  is  540  ft.  long  and  300  ft.  broad. 
The  principal  front  faces  southwards  and  consists  of  a  lofty  central 
tower  with  ^ire  and  comer  bbcks  with  turrets,  between  which 
are  buildings  of  lower  height.  Behind  the  tower  lies  the  Bute 
hall,  built  on  cloisters,  binding  together  the  various  departments 
and  smaller  halls,  and  dividing  the  massive  edifice  into  an 
eastern  and  western  quadrangle,  on  two  sides  of  which  are 
ranged  the  class-rooms  in  two  storeys.  The  northern  facade 
comprises  two  comer  blocks,  besides  the  mxiseum,  the  library 
and,  in  the  centre,- the  students'  reading-room  on  one  floor  and 
the  Hunterian  museum  on  the  floor  above.  On  the  south  the 
ground  falls  in  terraces  towards  Kdvingrove  Park  and  the 
Kelvin.  On  the  west,  but  apart  from  the  main  stracture,  stand 
the  houses  of  the  principal  and  professors.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1868  and  the  opening  ceremony  was  held  in 
2870.  The  total  cost  of  the  university  buQdings  amounted  to 
£500,000,  towards  which  government  contributed  £iao,ooo  and 
public  subscription  £250,000.  The  third  marquess  <rf  Bute. 
(1847-1900)  gave  £40,000  to  provide  the  Bute  or  common  hall, 
a  room  of  fine  pn^>ortions  fitted  in  Gothic  style  and  divided 
by  a  beautiful  Gothic  screen  from  the  Randolph  hall,^  joamcd 


after  another  benefactor,  Charles  Randolph  (1809-1876),  • 
native  of  Stirling,  who  had  prospered  as  shipbuilder  and  marine 
engineer  and  left  £60,000  to  the  university  The  graceful  spire 
surmounting  the  tower  was  provided  from  the  bequest  of  £5000 
by  Mr  A.  Cunningham,  deputy  town-clerk,  and  Dr  John  M'lntyie 
erected  the  Students'  Union  at  a  cost  of  £5000,  while  other 
donors  completed  the  equipment  so  generoudy  tbst  the  soiate 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  its  work,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
in  almost  ideal  circumstances.  The  library  includes  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  the  Hunterian  museum, 
bequeathed  by  William  Hunter,  the  anatomist,  is  particularly 
rich  in  coins,  medals,  black-letter  books  and  anatomical  prepara- 
tions. The  observatory  on  Dowan  Hill  is  attached  to  Uie  chair 
of  astronomy.  An  interesting  link  with  the  past  are  the  exhibi- 
tions founded  by  John  Snell  (i  629-1 679),  a  native  of  ColmoneU 
in  Ayrshire,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students  of  distinction 
to  continue  their  -career  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Amongst 
distinguished  exhibitioners  have  been  Adam  Smith,  John 
Gibson  Lockhart,  John  Wilson  ("  Christopher  North"),  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Professor  Shairp.  The 
curriculum  of  the  university  embraces  the  faculties  of  arts, 
divinity,  medidne,  law  and  science.  The  governing  boc^ 
includes  the  chancellor,  elected  for  life  by  the  general  council, 
the  principal,  also  elected  for  life,  and  the  lord  rector  elected 
triennially  by  the  students  voting  in  "  nations  "  according  to 
their  birthplace  (Giotlianat  natives  of  Lanarkshire;  Trans- 
fortkana^  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth;  Rotkstianc,  of  the 
shires  of  Bute,  Renfrew  and  Ayr;  and  Loudonia,  all  others). 
There  are  a  large  number  of  well-endowed  chairs  and  lectureships 
and  the  normal  number  of  students  exceeds  aooa  The  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  unite  to  return  one  member 
to  parliament.  Queen  Margaret  College  for  women,  established 
in  X883,  occupies  a  handsome  building  close  to  the  botanic 
gardens,  has  an  endowment  of  upwards  of  £25,000,  and  was 
incorporated  with  the  university  in  1893.  Muirhead  Cdlcge 
is  another  institution  for  women. 

Elementary  instruction  is  supplied  at  numerous  board  schoob. 
Hiffher,  seoondary  and  technical  education  b  provided  at  KVCTal 
well-known  institutions.  There  are  two  educational 
endowments  boards  which  apply  a  revenue  of  about 
£10,000  a  year  mainfy  to  the  foundation  of  bursaries. 
Anderson  College  in  George  Street  perpetuates  the 
mcmonr  of  its  founder,  John  Anderson  (1726-1796),  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  univcnicy,  who  opened  a  class  in  physics 
for  working  men,  which  he  conducted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  By  his 
will  he  provided  for  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  artisans  and 
others  unable  to  attend  the  university.  The  coUege  which  bean  hb 
name  began  in  1 796  with  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 
by  Thomas  Gamett  ( 1766-1  ^2).  Two  years  later  mathematics  and 
geographv  were  added.  In  1799  Dr  Goocge  Birkbeck  (1776-1841) 
succcedea  Gamett  and  began  those  lectures  on  mechanics  and  apphcd 
science  which,  continued  elsewhere,  ultimately  led  to  the  foundation 
of  mechanics'  institutes  in  many  towns.  In  later  years  the  college 
was  further  endowed  and  its  curriculum  enlai^gcd  by  the  inclusion 
of  literature  and  languages,  but  ultimately  it  was  determined  to 
limit  the  scope  of  its  work  to  medicine  (comprising,  however,  phyncs. 
chembtry  and  botany  also).  The  lectures  of  its  medkal  school, 
incorporated  in  1887  and  situated  near  the  Western  Infirmary,  sre 
accepted  by  Gla^ow  and  other  universities.  The  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  formed  in  1886  out  <M  a  com- 
bination of  the  arts  side  of  Andcnon  College,  the  CoUege  of  Scieooe 
and  Arts.  Allan  Glen's  Institution  and  the  Atkinson  Institutbn,  b 
subsidized  by  the  corporatbn  and  the  endowments  board,  and  b 
especially  concerned  with  students  desirous  of  following  an  in- 
dustrial career.  St  Mungoi's  College,  which  has  develmiea  from  an 
extra-mural  school  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Infirmary,  was 
incorporated  in  1889.  with  faculties  of  mediane  and  law.  The 
United  Free  Church  College,  finely  situated  near  Kelvingrove  I^rk«< 
the  Schod  of  Art  and  Etesign,  and  the  normal  schoob  for  the  training 
c€  teachers,  are  institutions  with  distinctly  specialised  objects. 

The  High  school  in  Elmbank  b  the  successor  of  the  gnmmar 
school  (long  housed  in  John  Street)  which  was  founded  in  the  14th 
century  as  an  appanage  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  board  in  1873.  Other  secondary  schools 
include  Glasgow  Academy,  Kclvinside  Academy  and  the  girb'  and 
boys'  schools  endowed  by  the  Hutcheson  trust.  Several  of  tha 
schoob  under  the  board  are  furnbhed  with  secondary  departments 
or  equipped  as  science  schoob,  and  the  Roman  Cath(^cs  mamtatn, 
elementary  schools  and  advanced  academies. 
•  Art  Cduriu,  Ubrarus  and  Mnttunu.—Claagow  merchants  and 
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numilactTtren  aKIt  lMir«  beeft  gomCaar  )pAtrom  It  «rt,  and  tbek 
liberality  may  have  had  aome  influence  on  the  younger  patstert  who, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  19th  century,  broke  away  from  tradition 
and,  stimulated  by  trainli^  in  the  atudioa  of  Paris,  became  known 
as  the  "Glasgow  school."  The  art  gallery  and  museum  in  KelTin- 
frove  ParlE,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £250,000  (pardy  derived 
from  the  jyrofits  of  tlw  exhilntiotts  held  in  the  ^k  in  1888  ix^  1901), 
is  exceptxmally  well  appointed.  The  ooUection  ori^nated'  in  1854 
in  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  art  bdonging  to  Archibald  M*Lellaa. 
and  was  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  numerous  bequests  of 
important  ^tures.  It  was  housed  for  many  years  in  the  Corpora* 
tion  nllenes  in  Sauchiehall  Street.  The  luatute  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
SaaeuehaQ  Street,  is  mostly  devoted  to  periodical  exhibitioos  of 
modem  art.  There  are  also  pictures  on  exhibition  in  the  People's 
Palace  on  Glaajsow  Green,  which  was  built  by  the  corporation  in 
1898  and  combines  an  art  saOery  and  museum  with  a  conservatory 
■and  winter  garden,  and  in  the  museum  at  Camphill,  situated 
within  the  bounds  of  Queen's  Park.  The  library  and  Huntcrian 
muaeum  in  the  university  are  mostly  reserved  for  the  use  of  students. 
The  faculty  of  procurators  possess  a  valuable  library  which  is  housed 


in  their  hall,  an  Italian  Renaissance  building,  in  West  George  Street. 
In  Bath  Street  there  are  the  Mechanics'  and  the  Philosophical 
Society's  libraries,  and  the  Physicians'  is  in  St  Vincent  Street. 
Miller  Street  contains  the  headquarters  of  the  public  libraries.  The 
premises  once  occupied  by  the  water  commisdon  have  been  converted 
to  house  the  Mitehctl  library,  which  grew  out  of  a  bequest  of  ^70,000 
by  Stephen  Mitchell,  largely  reinforced  by  further  gifts  of  libraries 
and  funds,  and  now  contains  upwards  01  xoo,ooo  voluraca.    It  b 

fovemed  by  the  city  council  and  has  been  in  use  since  1 877.  Another 
uilding  in  thb  street  accommodates  both  the  Stiriing  and  Baillie 
libraries.  The  Stirling,  with  some  50,000  volumes,  is  particulariy 
rich  in  tracts  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  the  Baillie  was 
enJoired  by  Georije  Baillie,  a  suidtor  who.  in  1863,  gave/i  8,000 
for  educational  objects.  The  Athenaeum  in  St  Geor^'s  Place,  an 
institution  largdy  concerned  with  evening  classes  in  vanous  aubjects, 
contains  an  essdlent  library  and  reading-room. 

Oiariiks. —  The  old  Royal  Infirmary,  designed  by  Robert  Adam 
and  opened  in  1704,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
archicpiscopal  palace,  the  last  portion  of  which  was  removed  towards 
the  dose  ct  the  i8th  centuiv.  The  chief  architectural  feature  of  the 
infirmary  is  the  central  <lome  fomung  the  roof  of  the  operating 
theatre.  On  the  northern  side  are  the  buildings  of  the  mediou 
school  attached  to  the  institution.  The  new  infirmary  commemor- 
ates the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  A  little  farther  north, 
in  Castle  Street,  is  the  blind  asylum.  ^  The  Western  Infirmary  b  to 
some  extent  used  for  the  purposes  of  clinical  instruction  in  connexion 
with  the  university,  to  which  it  stands  in  immedute  proximity. 
Near  it  b  the  Royal  hospital  for  sick  children.  To  the  south  of 
Queen'sTark  b  Victoria  Infirmary,  and  dose  to  it  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution.  On  the  bank  of  the  nver,  not  far  from  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  dty,  b  the  Belvedere  hospital  for  infectious  diseased 
and  at  Ruchill,  in  tne  north,  is  another  hospital  of  the  same  character 
opened  in  1900.  The  Royal  asylum  at  Gartnavel  b  situated  neaur 
lordanhiU  station,  and  tne  Dbtrict  asylum  at  Gartloch  (with  a 
braacb  at  West  Muckroft)  lies  in  the  parish  of  Cadder  beyond  the 
north-eastern  boundary.  There  are  numerous  hospitab  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  special  diseases,  and  several  nursine 
institutions  and  homes.  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  designed  by  Oavia 
Hamilton  and  adorned  with  statues  of  the  founders,  b  rituatcd  in 
Ingram  Street,and  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  its  lands  has  become 
a  very  wealthy  body.  George  Hutcheson  (15^x630),  a  bwyer  in 
the  Tromcate  near  tne  tolbooth,  who  afterwards  livcdm  the  Bishop's 
castle,  which  stood  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Kelvin  enteratheClyde, 
founded  the  hospital  for  poor  old  men.  Kb  brother  Thomas  (i 589- 
1641)  established  in  connexion  with  it  a  school  for  the  lodging  and 
education  of  ofphan  boys,  the  sons  of  burgesses.  The  trust,  through 
the  growth  of  ns  funds,  has  been  enabled  to  extend  its  educational 
scope  and  to  subsidise  schoob  apart  from  the  charity. 

Mammments. — Most  of  the  statues  have  been  erected  in  George 
Square.  They  are  grouped  around  a  fluted  pilar  80  ft.  high,-  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  John  Ritchie 
ii  809-1 850),  erected  in  1837,  and  include  Queen  Victoria  and  the. 
^rince  Consort  (both  equestrian)  by  Baron  Marochetti;  James  Watt 
by  Chantrey;  Sir  Robert  Pod,  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  who 
was  bom  in  Glasgow,  and  David  Livingstone,  all  by  John  Mossman; 
Sir  John  Moore,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  by  Flaxman,  erected  in  1819: 
James  Osmld,  the  first  member  returned  to  parlbraent  for  the  city 
after  the  Reform  Act  of  1833;  Lord  Oyde  (Sir  Colin  Campbell), 
also  a  native,  by  Foley,  erected  in  x868;  Dr  Thomas  Graham, 
master' of  the  mint,  another  native,  by  Brodie;  Robert  Bums  by 
G.  E.  Ewing,  erected  in  1877,  subscribed  for  in  shillings  by  the  work- 
iM  men  of  ScoUand;  and  Willbm  Ewart  Gladstone  by  Hamo 
Thomycroft,  unvoted  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  1903.  In  front  of  the 
Royal  Eadiange  stands  the  equestrian  monument  of  the  duke  of 
WeiUi^on.  In  Cathedral  Square  are  the  statues  of  Norman 
Madcod,  lames  White  and  James  Arthur,  and  in  front  of  the  Royal 
infirmaiy  » that  of  Sir  James  Lunuden,  kvd  provost  and  benefactor. 
Ndaon  is  commemorated  by  an  obeliiJc  1^3  ft.  high  on  the  Green, 
which  was  erected  in  1806  and  b  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that  in  the 
PiaaaddPopoloatRome.    One  of  the  nost  famuiar  statues  b  the 


eqoestika  fi^nre  of  W91iam  III.  inthe  Troopite,  iHddi  wvs  presented 
to  the  town  m  1735  by  James  Macrae  |[i677->i744),  a  poor  Ayrshire 
lad  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in  Indni,  where  he  was  governor  of 
Madras  from  1725  to  Z73a 

jeeerealtoiii.-~Ot  the  theatres,  the  chief  are  the  King's  in  Bath 
Street,  the  Royal  and  the  Grand  in  Cowcaddens,  the  Royalty  and 
Gaiety  in  Saudiidudl  Street,  and  the  Princess's  in  Main  ^reet. 
Variety  theatres,  headed  by  the  Empire  in  Sauchiehall  Street,  are 
found  m  various  parts  of  tne  town.  There  b  a  circus  in  Waterloo 
Street,  a  hippodrome  in  Sauchiehall  Street  and  a  nological  gaixlen 
in  New  City  Road.  The  prindpal  concert  halb  are  the  great  hall 
of  the  St  Andrew's  Halls,  a  group  of  rooms  bdonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion ;  the  City  Hall  in  Candierwgs,  the  Peopte's  Alace  on  the  Green, 
and  Queen's  Rooms  dose  to  Keivingrove  Park.  Throughout  winter 
enormous  crowds  throng  thie  footbaU  grcrtinds  of  the  Queen's  Park, 
the  leading  amateur  dub,  and  the  Celtic,  the  Rangen,  the  Third 
Lanark  and  other  prominent  jprafeiMional  duba. 

Parks  and  Open  5^acer.— The  oldest  open  space  b  the  Green 
(140  acres),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  aojoiiung  a  densriy- 
popubted  dIstricL  It  once  extended  farther  west,  but  a  portion 
was  built  over  at  a  time  when  public  rights  were  not  vigiUntly 
guarded.  Una  favourite  area  for  popular  demonstrations,  and 
sections  have  been  reserved  l<x  recreation  or  bid  out  in  flower-beds. 
Kdviogrove  Park,  iA  the  west  eiid,  has  exceptional  advantages,  for 
the  Kdvin  bum  flows  through  it  and  the  ground  b  naturally  terraced, 
while  die  atuation  b  beautified  by  the  adjoining  Gilmore  Hill  with 
the  ui^verdty  on  its  summit,  llie  park  was  laid  out  under  the 
direction  of  sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  contains  the  Stewart  fountain, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  bboura  of  Lord  Provost  Stewart 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  promotion  of  the  Loch  Katrine  waterscheme. 
The  other  parks  on  the  right  bank  are,  in  the  north,  Ruchill  (^ 
acres),  acquired  in  1891,  and  Springburn  (53}  acres),  acquired  in 
189a,  and,  in  the  east,  Alexandra  Park  (120  acres),  in  which  b  laid 
down  a  nine-hole  golf-course,  and  T<41cross  (8af  acres>,  beyond  the 
municipal  boundairy,  acquired  in  1897.  On  the  left  bank  Queen's 
Park  (1  jM9  acres),  occupying  a  commanding  site,  was  laid  out  by  Sir 
Joseph  paxton,  and  considerably  enbrgea  in  1894  by  the  endosure 
of  the  grounds  of  Camf^iH.  The  other  southern  parks  are  Richmond 
(44  acres),  acquired  in  18^,  and  named  after  Lord  Provost  Sir  David 
Richmond,  wno  opened  it  in  189^;  MaunreU,  which  waa  taken  over 
on  the  annexation  of  Pollokshields  in  1891;  Bellahouston  (176 
acres),  acquired  in  1895;  and  Cathkin  Braes  (50  acres),  3im.  beyond 
the  south-eastern  boundary,  presented  to  the  dty  in  1886  by  James 
Dick,  a  manufacturer,  containing  "  Queen  Mary's  stone,"  a  point 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  lower  vallev  of  the  Clyde.  In  the 
north-western  district  of  \:he  town  40  acres  oetween  Great  Western 
Road  and  the  Kelvin  are  devoted  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
which  became  public  property  in  18^1.  They  are  beautifully  Ud 
out.  and  contain  a  great  range  of  hothouses.  The  gardens  owed 
much  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  was  regius  professor  of  botany  toi 
Glasgow  University  before  hb  appoiatment  to  the  directonhip  of 
Kew  Gardens. 

CMffncimteaffMU.— The  North  British  railwav  terminus  b  sitnated 
in  Queen  Street,  and  consists  of  a  hi^h-level  statton  (main  line) 
anda  km-levd  station,  used  in  connexion  with  the  City  &  District 
line,  largdy  underground,  serving  the  northern  side  of  the  town, 
opened  in  1886.  The  Great  Northern  and  North-Eastem  raUwaya 
use  the  high-level  line  of  the  N.B.R^  the  three  companies  forming  the 
East  Coast  Joint  Service.  The  Central  terminus  of  the  Caledonian 
railway  in  Gordon  Street,  served  by  the  West  Coast  system  (in 
which  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway  shares),  also  comprises 
a  htgh^evel  station  for  the  main  line  trafiic  and  a  low-levd  station 
for  the  Cathcart  District  railway,  completed  in  1886  and  made 
circular  for  the  southern  side  and  suburbs  in  18^,  and  also  for  the 
connexion  between  Maryhill  and  Rutherglea,  which  b  mostly  under- 
grouiuL  Both  the  nnderground  lines  communicate  with  certain 
branches  of  the  main  line,  dther  directly  or  by  change  of  carriage. 
The  older  terminus  of  the  Caledonbn  railway  in  Buchanan  Street 
now  takes  the  northern  and  eastern  traffic.  The  terminus  of  the 
Glasgow  &  South-Western  railway  company  in  St  Enoch  Square 
serves  the  country  indicated  in  ita  title,  and  also  gives  the  MidUnd 
railway  of  EngUnd  access  to  the  west  coast  and  Glasgow.  The 
Glasgow  Subway — an  undetground  cabb  passenger  line,  6}  m.long, 
worlud  in  two  tunneb  ana  passing  below  the  Clyde  twice— was 
opened  in  1896.  Since  no  more  bndge^Miilding  wiU  be  sanctioned 
west  of  the  railway  bridge  at  the  Broomidaw,  there  are  at  certain 
points  steam  ferry  boats  or  floating  bridgca  for  oon>6eying  vehicles 
across  the  harbour,  and  at  St<^)crDss  there  b  a  subway  for  foot  and 
wheded  traffic.  Steamera,  carrying  both  gooda  anid  passengers, 
constantly  leave  the  Broonuebw  quay  for  the  piera  and  ports  on 
the  river  and  firth,  and  the  isbnds  and  sea  locha  of  ArgyUshiie. 
The  dty  is  admirably  served  by  tramways  which  penetrate  every 
populous  district  and  cross  the  nver  by  Glasgow  ana  Albert  bridges. 

Trad*. — ^Natural  causes,  such  as  proximity  to  the  richest  field  of 
coal  and  ironstone  in  Scotland  and  the  vidnity  of  hill  streams  of  pure 
water,  account  for  mnchof  the  great  development  of  trade  in  Glasgow. 
It  waa  in  textiles  that  the  dty  showed  iu  eariiest  predominancet 
which,  however,  haa  not  been  maintained,  owina,  it  b  alleged,  to 
the  shortage  of  lemab  labour.  Several  cotton  mius  are  still  worked, 
but  the  leaMling  feature  in  tlie  tada  haa  always  been  the  manufaotuR 
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of  sucb  light  textures  as  ^in,  striped  and  figured  rouslins,  ginghams 
and  ^ncy  fabrics.  Tbrdd  b  made  on  a  considemble  scale,  but  |ute 
and  silic  are  of  comparatively  tittle  importance.  The  principal 
varieties  of  carpets  are  woven.  Some  factories  are  excluavely 
devoted  to  the  making  of  laoe  cuitains.  The  allied  industries  of 
bleaching,  Minting  ami  d}reing,  on  the  other  hand^  have  never 
declined.  The  use  of  chlorine  u  bleaching  was  first  introduced  in 
Great  Britain  at  Gku^gow  in  1787,  on  the  suggestion  of  James  Watt, 
whose  father-in-law  was  a  bleacher;  and  it  was  a  Glasgow  bleacher, 
Charles  Tennant,  who  first  discovered  and  made  bleaching  powder 
(chloride  of  lime).  Turkey-red  dyeing  was  begun  at  Glasgow  by 
David  Dale  and  George  M'lntosh,  and  the  colour  was  long  known 
locally  as  Dale's  red.  A  large  quantity  of  grey  doth  continues  to  be 
sent  from  Lancashire  and  other  mills  to  be  bleached  and  printed  in 
Scottish  works.  These  industries  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  and  the  works  at  St  RoUox  developed 
raindly.  Among  prominent  chemical  industries  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  alkali  trades — including  soda,  bleaching  powder  and  ,8oap- 
fn^]tinf^ — the  preparation  of  alum  and  prussiates  of  potash,  bichro- 
mate of  potasn,  white  lead  and  other  pigments,  dynamite  and  gun- 
powder. Glass-making  and  paper-making  are  also  carried  on,  and 
there  are  several  breweries  and  distilleries,  besides  factories  for  the 
mia^ng  of  aerated  waters,  starch,  dextrine  and  matches.  MaAy 
misceluncous  trades  flouri^  such  as  clothing,  confectbnery, 
cabinet-makine,  bread  and  biscuit  making,  boot  and  shoe  making, 
flour  mills  ana  saw  mills,  pottery  and  indiainibber.  Since  the  days 
of  the  brothem  Robert  Foulis  (i  705-1 776)  and  Andrew  Foutis 
(17 1 2-1775),  printing,  both  letterpress  and  colour,  has  been  identified 
with  GLauBgow,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  with  Edinburgh. 
The  tobacco  trade  still  flourishes,  though  much  lessened.  But  the 
great  industry  is  iron-founding.  The  discovery  of  the  value  of 
biackband  ironstone,  till  then  regarded  as  useless  "  wild  coal,"  by 
David  Mudiet  (1772-1847),  and  Neilson's  invention  of  the  hot-air 
blast  threw  the  control  <a  the  Scottish  iron  trade  into  the  hands  of 
Glasgow  ironmasters,  although  the  furnaces  themselves  were  mostly 
ercct^  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire.  The  expansion  of  the  industry 
was  such  that,  in  1859,  one-third  of  the  total  output  in  the  United 
KitHdom  was  Scottish.  .During  the  following  years,  however,  the 
tndfe  seemed  to  have  lost  its  elasticity,  the  annual  production 
averaging  about  one  million  tons  of  pig-Uon.  Mild  steel  is  manu- 
factured extensivelyt  and  some  crucible  cast  steel  is  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  brus  fountb^es  there  are  works  for  the  extraction  of  copper 
and  the  smelting  of  lead  and  zinc  With  such  resources  every 
twanch  of  engineering  is  well  represented.  Locomotive  engines  are 
.built  for  tmry  country  where  railways  are  employed,  and  alikinds.of 
builder's  ironwork  is  forged  in  enormous  quantities,  and  the  sewing- 
machine  fKtories  in  the  neighbourhood  are  important.  Boiler- 
making  and  marine  engine  woncs.  in  many  cases  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  shipbuilding  yards,  are  numerous.  Shipbuilding,  indeed,  is 
the  greatest  of  the  industries  of  Glasgow,  and  m  some  years  more 
than  half  of  the  total  tonnage  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
launched  on  the  Clyde^  the  yards  of  which  extend  from  the  harbour 
to  Dumbarton  on  one  side  and  Greenock  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
and  firth.  &Bcepting  a  trifling  proportion  of  wooden  ships,  the 
Clyde-built  veuas  are  of  iron  ana  steel,  the  trade  having  owed  its 
immense  expannon  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  thb  material.  Every 
variety  of  craft  is  turned  out,  from  battleships  and  great  liners  to 
dredging-plant  and  hopper  barges. 

The  Fort. — The  harbour  extends  from  Glasgow  Bridge  to  the  point 
where  the  Kelvin  jmns  the  Clyde,  and  occupies  206  acres.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  \xaed  by  quays  and  wharves,  which  have  a  total 
length  of  8}  m.,  and  from  the  harbour  to  the  sea  vessels  drawing 
26  It.  can  go  up  or  down  on  one  tide.  It  is  curious  to  remember 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  the  river  was  fordable  on 
foot  at  Dumbuck,  12  m.  below  Glasgow  and  li  m.  S.E.  of  Dum- 
barton. Even  within  the  limits  of  the  present  harbour  Smeatoo 
reported  to  the  town  council  in  1740  that  at  Pointbouse  ford,  just 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kelvin,  the  depth  at  low  water  was  only 
15  in.  and  at  high  water  39  in.  The  transformation  effected  within 
a  century  and  a  half  is  due  to  the  ener^  and  enterprise  of  the  Clyde 
Navigation  Trust.  The  earliest  shipping-port  of  Glasgow  was  Irvine 
in  Ayrshire,  but  lightcra^  was  tedious  and  land  carriage  costly,  and 
in  1658  Uie  civic  authorities  endeavoured  to  purchase  a  site  for  a 
spacious  harbour  at  Dumbarton.  Being  thwarted  by  the  magistrates 
of  that  burgh,  however,  in  1662  they  secured  13  acres  on  the  southern 
bank  at  a  spot  some  2  m.  above  Greenock,  wnich  became  known  as 
Port  Glasgow,  where  they  built  harboun  and  constructed  the  first 
graving^  dock  in  Scotland.  Sixteen  years  later  the  BitMmiebw  9ttay 
was  budt,  but  it  was  not  until  the  tobacco  meichanta  appreciated 
the  necesaitY  of  bringing  their  wares  into  the  heart  of  the  dty  that 
serious  consideration  was  paid  to  schemes  for  deepening  the  water- 
way. Smeaton's  suggestion  of  a  lock  and  dam  4  m.  bdow  the 
Broomielaw  was  happily  not  accepted.  In  1768  John  GiJbome 
advised  the  narrowing  of  the  river  and  the  increasing  of  the  scour 
by  the  construction  of  rubble  Jetties  and  the  dredging  of  sandbanks 
and  shoals.  After  James  >K^tt*s  report  in  1769  on  the  ford  at 
Dumbuck,  Golbome  succeeded  in  1775  in  deepening  the  ford  to  6  ft. 
at  km  water  with  a  width  of  300  ft.  By  Rennie's  advice  in  17^, 
following  up  Golbome's  recommendation,  as  many  as  200  jetties 
were  built  between  Glasgow  and  Bowling,  tome  old  ones  wen 


shortened  and  krar  rubUe  walk  cairied  from  point  to  point  of  the 
jetties,  and  thus  the  channel  was  made  more  uniform  and  much  land 
recbdmed.  By  1 836  there  was  a  depth  of  7  or  8  ft.  at  the  Broomielaw 
at  low  water,  and  in  1840  the  whole  duty  ci  improving  the  navigaiioa 
was  devolved  upon  the  Navigation  Trust.  Steam  dredgers  were 
kept  constantly  at  work^  shoals  were  removed  and  rocks  blasted 
away.  Two  million  cubic  yards  of  matter  are  lifted  every  year 
and  dumped  in  Loch  Long.  By  1900  the  channel  had  been  deepened 
to  a  minimum  of  22  ft.,  and,  as  already  indicated,  the  largest  vessels 
make  the  open  sea  in  one  tide,  whereas  in  1840  it  took  ships  drawing 
only  15  ft.  two  and  even  three  tides  to  reach  the  sea.  The  debt  of  the 
Trust  amounts  to  £6,000,000,  and  the  annual  revenue  to  £450,000. 
Long  before  these  great  results  had  been  achieved,  however,  the 
shipping  trade  had  been  revolutionized  by  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation,  and  later  by  the  use  of  iron  for  wood  in  shipbuilding; 
in  both  respects  enormously  enhancing  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  Glasgow.  From  1812  to  1820  Henry  Bell's  "  Comet,*'  30  tons, 
driven  by  an  engine  of  3  horse-power,  plied  between  Glasgow  and 
Greenock,  until  she  was  wrecked,  beiqg  the  first  steamer  to  run 
regularly  on  any  river  in  the  Old  W  orid.  Thus  since  the  appearance 
of  that  primitive  vessel  phenomenal  changes  had  taken  place  on  the 
Clyde.  When  the  quays  and  wharves  ceased  to  be  able  to  accom- 
modate the  erowing  traffic,  the  construction  of  docks  became 
imperative.  In  1867  Kingston  Dock  on  the  south  ude.  of  si  acres, 
was  opened,  but  soon  proved  inadequate,  and  in  1880  CKKen  s  Dock, 
(two  Dasins)  at  Stobcross,  on  the  north  side,  of  30  acres,  was  com- 
pleted. Although  this  could  accommodate  one  million  tons  of 
shipping,  more  dock  space  was  speedily  called  for.  and  in  1897 
Prince's  Dock  (three  basins)  on  the  opposite  ude,  of  72  acres,  was 
opened,  fully  equipped  with  hydraulic  and  steam  cranes  and  all  the 
other  latest  appliances.  There  are,  besides,  three  graving  docks, 
the  longest  of  which  (880  ft.)  can  be  made  at  will  into  two  docks 
of  417  ft.  and  457^  ft.  in  length.  The  Caledonian  and  Glasgow  & 
Soutb-Westem  railways  have  access  to  the  harbour  for  goods  and 
minerals  at  Terminus  Quay  to  the  west  of  Kingston  Dock,  and  a 
mineral  dock  has  been  constructed  by  the  Trust  at  Clydebank, 
about  3I  m.  below  the  harbour.  The  shipping  attains  to  colossal 
proportions.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  flour,  fruit,  timber, 
iron  ore,  live  stock  ana  wheat;  and  the  exports  principally  of  cotton 
manufactures,  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  whisky, 
cotton  yam,  linen  fabrics,  coal,  jute,  jam  and  foods,  and  woollen 
manufactures. 

CuvemmaU^—By  the  Local  CK>vemment  (Scotland)  Act  1889  the 
city  was  placed  entirely  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  the  districts  then 
transferred  having  previously  belonged  to  the  shires  of  Dumbarton 
and  Renfrew.  In  1891  the  boundaries  were  enlarged  to  include 
six  suburban  burghs  and  a  number  of  suburban  districts,  the  area 
being  increased  from  61 11  acres  to  11,861  acres.  The  total  area 
of  the  city  and  the  conterminous  burghs  of  Govan,  Panick  and 
Kinning  Park — which,  though  they  successfully  resisted  annexation 
in  1891,  are  practically  part  of  the  city — ^is  15.659  acrea.  The 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  is  about 
5  m.  each  way,  and  the  circumference  measures  27  m.  In  1893  the 
municipal  burgh  was  constituted  a  county  of  a  city.  Glaatow  is 
governed  by  a  corporation  coniusting  of  77  membo^  indudinx  14 
bailies  and  the  lord  provost.  In  1 89^  all  the  powera  whidi  the  town 
council  exercised  as  police 'Commissioners  and  trustees  for  parks, 
markets,  water  and  toe  like  were  consolidated  and  conferred  upon 
the  corporarion.  Three  yeara  later  the  two  pariah  councils  of  the 
city  and  barony,  which  administered  the  poor  law  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  dty  north  of  the  Clyde,  were  amalgamated  as  the  parish 
council  of  Glasgow,  with  31  members.  As  a  county  <^  a  city  Glasgow 
has  a  lieutenancy  (successive  lords  provost  holding  the  omce)  and  a 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  which  is  tpe  appeal  court  from  the  maj^is- 
trates  sitting  as  licensing  authority.  Under  thecorpomtion  municipal 
ownership  has  reached  a  remarkable  development,  the  corporation 
owning  the  supplies  of  water-gas  and  electric  power,  tramways  and 
municipal  lodging-bouses.  The  enterprise  of  the  corporation  has 
brought  its  work  prominently  into  notice,  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  elsewhere. 
In  1859  water  was  conveyed  by  aqueducts  and  tunnels  from  Loch 
Katrine  (364  ft.  above  aea-level,  giving  a  pressure  of  70  cm-  So  fc. 
above  the  highest  point  in  the  city)  to  the  reservoir  at  Mugdock 
(with  a  capaaty^  of  500,000,000  gallons),  a  distance  of  27  m.,  whence 
after  filtration  tt  was  distributed  by  pipes  to  Glasgow,  *a  further 
dutanoe  of  7  m.,  or  34  m.  in  all.  During  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury it  became  evident  that  thb  supply  would  require  to  be  aug- 
mented, and  powera  were  accordingly  obtained  in  1895  to  raise  Locn 
Katrine  5  ft.  and  to  connect  with  it  by  tunnel  Loch  Arklet  (455  ft. 
above  the  sea),  with  storage  for  2.050,000,000  gallons,  the  two  lochi 
together  posseasine  a  capacity  01  twelve  thousand  million  nUoos. 
The  entire  works  Between  the  loch  and  the  dty  were  duplicated 
over  a  distance  of  23I  m.,  and  an  additional  reservoir,  noldiog 
694,000,000  gallons,  was  constructed,  increasing  the  supply  held  in 
reserve  from  I2|days'  to  30^  days'.  In  1909  the  building  of  a  dam 
was  undertaken  ll  m.  west  df  the  lower  end  gS  Loch  Arklet,  designed 
to  create  a  sheet  of  water  2|  m.  long  and  to  increase  the  water-supply 
of  the  city  by  ten  million  gallons  a  day.  The  water  committee 
supplies  hydraulic  power  to  manufacturere  and  merehants.  In 
1869  the  corporation  acquired  the  gasworks,  the  productivecapadty 
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of  which  cscceeds  70  mntion  cub.  ft.  a  day.  In  1893  the  luw^y 
of  electric  light  was  also  undertaken,  and  «nce  that  date  the  city  has 
been  partly  lighted  by  dectricity.  The  corporation  also  laid  down 
tbe  tiamways,  which  were  leased  by  a  company  for  twenty-three 
year»at  a  rental  of  iiso  a  mile  per  annum.  ^  when  the  lease exfaired 
in  1894  the  town  couool  took  over  the  working  of  the  cars,  substitut- 
ing overhead  electric  traction  for  horse-power.  .  One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  the  corporation  has  had  to  deal  with  was  the 
housing  of  the  poor.  By  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  congestion  of 
population,  certain  quarters  <^  tiie  city,  in  old  Glasgow  especially^ 
had  become  slums  and  rookeries  of  the  worst  description.  The 
condition  of  the  town  was  rapidly  growing  into  a  bywora,  when  the 
municipality  obtained  pariiamt^tary  powers  in  1866  enabling  it  to 
condemn  for  purchase  over<rowded  districts,  to  borrow  money  and 
levy  latcs.  The  scheme  of  reform  contemplated  the  demoUtaon  of 
xo.ooo  insanitary  dwellings  occui>ied  by  50,000  ^rsons,  but  the 
corporation  was  required  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  dis- 
lodged whenever  the  numbers  exceeded  500.  In  point  of  fact  they 
never  needed  to  build,  as  private  enterprise  rnait  than  kef^  pace 
with  the  operations  of  the  improvement.  The  work  was  carriea  out 
procnptly  and  effectually,  atid  when  the  act  expired  in  188 1  whole 
localities  had  been  recreated  and  neariy  40,000  persons  properly 
housed.  Under  the  amending  act  of  188 1  the  corporation  began  in 
1888  to  build  tenement  houses  in  which  the  poor  could  rent  one  or 
more  rooms  at  the  most  moderate  rentab;  lodging-houses  for  men 
and  women  followed,  and  in  1896  a  home  was  erected  for  the  accom- 
mmlation  of  families  in  certain  circumstances.  The  powers  of  the 
improvement  trustees  were  practically  exhausted  in  1896,  when  It 
appeared  (hat  during  twentv-ninc  years  £i,955fS50  had  been  spent 
in  buying  and  improving  land  and  buildings,  ana  £231,500  in  building 
tenements  and  lodging-houses;  while,  on  the  other  side,  ground 
had  been  sold  for  £1,072,000,  and  the  trustees  owned  heritable 
property  valued  at  £692,000,  showing  a  deficiency  of  £423,050. 
Assessment  of  ratepayers  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  had  yielded 
£593,000.  and  it  was  estimated  that  these  o^rations,  benencial  to 
the  city  in  a  variety  of  ways»  bad  cost  the  citizens  £24,000  a  year. 
In  1897  AQ  2ct  was  obtained  for  dealing  in  similar  iashion  with  in- 
sanitary and  congested  areas  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
south  Side  of  tKe  river,  and  for  acquiring  not  more  than  35  acres  of 
land,  witfataix'  without  the  dty,  for  dwellings  for  the  poorest  classes. 
Along  with  these  later  improvements  the  drainage  system  was 
entirely  remodelled,  the  area  being  diyidcd  into  three  sections, 
each  distinct,  with  separate  works  for  the  disposal  of  its  own  sewage. 
One  section  (authorued  in  1891  and  doubled  in  1901)  comprises  11 
sq.  ro.— «ne-half  within  the  dty  north  of  the  river,  and  the  other  in 
the  district  in  Lanarkshire — with  works  at  Dalmarnock;  another 
section  ^authorized  in  1896)  includes  the.  area  on  the  north  bank 
not  provided  for  in  1891,  as  wdl  as  the  burghs  of  Partick  and  Clydc- 
banle  and  intervening  portions  of  the  shires  of  Renfrew  and  Dum- 
barton, the  total  area  consisting  of  14  sq.  m.,  with  works  at  Dalmuh*. 
7  m.  below  Glasgow;  and  the  third  section  (authorized  in  1898} 
embraces  the  whole  municipal  area  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
the  burghs  of  Ruther;^len,  Pellokshaws,  Kinning  Park  and  Govan, 
and  certain  districts  m  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Lanark — 14 
iq.  m.  in  all,  which  may  be  »tended  by  the  inclusion  of  the  burghs 
01  Renfrew  and  Paisley— with  works  at  Braehead,  s  m.  east  <rf 
Renfrew.  Among  other  works  in  which  it  has  interests  there  may  be 
mentioned  its  representation  on  the  board  of  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trust  and  the  governing  body  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College.  In  respect  of  pariiamentary  representation  the  Reform 
Act  (N  1832  gave  two  members  to  Glasgow,  a  third  was  added  in 
1868  (though  each  elector  had  only  two  votes),  and  in  1885  the  city 
was  split  up  into  seven  divisions,  each  returning  one  member. 

PepulahoH. — Throughout  the  19th  century  the  population  grew 
prodigioudy.  Only  77,385  in  1801,  it  was  neariy  doubled  in  twenty 
years,  being  147,043  m  leai,  already  outstripping  Edinburgh.  It 
had  become  395,503  m  1861,  and  in  i;S8i  it  was  5iii4i5*  In  1891, 
prior  to  extension  of  the  boundary,  it  was  565,839,  and,  after  ex- 
tension, 658,198,  and  in  1901  it  stood  at  .761,709.  The  birth-ratb 
averages  33,  and  the  death-rate  31  per  1000.  but  the  mortality  before 
the  aty  improvement  scheme  was  carried  out  was  as  high  as  33 
per  1000.  Owing  to  its  bdng  convenient  of  access  from  the  High- 
lands, a  very  considerable  number  of  Gaelic-speaking  persons  live  in 
Glasgow,  while  the  great  industries  attract  an  enormous  number  of 
persons  from  other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  valuatk)n  of  the  dty, 
whkh  is  1878-1879  waa  £3,420,697,  now  exceeds  £5,000,000. 

History. — There  arc  several  theories  as  to  the  origm  of  the 
name  of  Glasgow.  One  holds  that  it  comes  from  Gaelic  words 
meaning  "  dark  gleo,"  descriptive  of  the  narrow  ravine  through 
which  the  Molcndinar  flowed  to  the  Clyde.  But  the  more 
generally  accepted  version  is  that  the  word  is  the  Celtic  CUschu, 
afterwards  written  Glesco  or  Glasghu,  meaning  "  dear  green 
spot  **  (i^as,  green;  cu  or  ghu,  dear),  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  name  of  the  settlement  that  Kentigem  found  here 
when  he  came  to  convert  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde.  Mungo 
becune  the  patron-saint  of  Glasgow,  and  the  motto  and  arms 


of  the  dty  are  wholly  identified  with  him—  Let  Glasgow 
Floturish  by  the  Preaching  of  the  Word,"  usually  shortened  to 
"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish."  It  is  not  till  the  lath  century,  however, 
that  the  history  of  the  dty  becomes  dear.  About  X178  William 
the  Lion  made  the  town  by  charter  a  buzgb  of  barony,  and  gave 
it  a  market  with  freedom  and  customs.  Amongst  more  or  less 
isolated  episodes  of  which  record  has  been  preserved  may  be 
mentioned  the  battle  of  the  Bell  o*  the  Brae,  on  the  site  of  High 
Street,  in  which  Wallace  routed  the  EngUah  under  Percy  in 
X300;  the  betrayal  of  Wallace  to  the  English  in  1305  in  a  barn 
situated,  according  to  tradition,  in  Robroyston,  just  beyond  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  the  city;  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
13 50  and  thirty  years  later;  the  regent  Arran's  siege,  in  1544, 
of  the  bishop's  castle,  garrisoned  by  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  and 
the  subsequent  fight  at  the  Butts  (now  the  Gallowgate)  when 
the  terms  of  surrender  were  dishonoured,  in  which  the  regent's 
men  gained  the  day.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  opposed  to 
Queen  Mary  and  many  actively  supported  Murray  in  the  battle 
of  Langside — the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Queen's 
Park—on  the  13th  of  May  1568,  in  which  she  lost  crown  and 
kingdom.  A  memorial  of  the  conflict  was  erected  on  the  site 
in  1887.  Under  James  YI.  the  town  became  a  royal  burgh  in 
1636,  with  freedom  of  the  river  from  the  Broomidaw  to  the  Cloch. 
But  the  efforts  to  establish  episcopacy  aroused  tbe  fervent 
anti-prelatical  sentiment  of  the  people,  who  made  common 
cause  with  the  Covenanters  to  the  end  of  their  long  strug^c. 
Montrose  mulcted  the  dtizens  heavily  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth 
in  1645,  and  three  years  later  the  provost  and  bailies  were  deposed 
for  contumacy  to  t  heir  sovereign  lord.  Plague  and  famine  devast- 
ated the  town  in  1649,  and  in  1652  a  conflagration  laid  a  third 
of  the  burgh  in  ashes.  Even  after  the  restoration  its  sufferings 
were  acute.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Whiggamores 
of  the  west  and  its  prisons  were  constantly  filled  with  rebels 
for  consdcnce'  sake.  The  government  scourged  the  townsfolk 
with  an  army  of  Highlanders,  whose  brutality  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  resistance  at  the  battles  of  Drumdog  and  Bothwell 
Brig.  With  the  Union,  hotly  resented  as  it  was  at  the  time, 
the  dawn  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity  arose.  By  the  treaty 
of  Union  Scottish  ports  were  placed,  in  respect  of  trade,  on  the 
same  footing  as  English  ports,  and  the  situation  of  Glasgow 
enabled  it  to  acquire  a  full  share  of  the  ever-increasing  Atlantic 
trade.  Its  commerce  was  already  considerable  and  m  population 
it  was  now  the  second  town  in  Scotland.  It  enjoyed  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  raw  and  refined  sugars,  had  the  right 
to  distil  spirits  from  molasses  free  of  duty,  dealt  largely  in  cured 
herring  and  salmon,  sent  hides  to  English  tanners  and  manu- 
factured soap  and  linen.  It  challenged  the  supremacy  of  Bristol 
in  the  tobacco  trade — fetching  cargoes  from  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Carolina  in  its  own  fleet — so  that  by  1772  its  importations 
of  tobacco  amounted  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole  quantity 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tobacco  merchants 
built  handsome  mansions  and  the  town  rapidly  extended  west- 
wards. With  the  surplus  profits  new  industries  were  created, 
which  hdped  the  dty  through  the  period  of  the  American  War. 
Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  manufactures  in  wliich  Glasgow 
has  always  bdd  a  foremost  place  date  from  this  period.  It  was 
in  1764  that  James  Watt  succeeded  in  repairing  a  hitherto 
unworkable  modd  of  Newcomen's  fire  (steam)  engine  in  his  small 
workshop  within  the  college  prcdncts.  Shipbuilding  on  a 
colossal  scale  and  the  enormous  devdopments  in  the  iron  in- 
dustries and  engineering  were  practically  the  growth  of  the  X9th 
century.  The  failure  of  the  Western  bank  in  1857,  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  the  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
bank  in  1878,  among  other  disasters,  involved  heavy  losses  and 
distress,  bnt  recovery  was  always  rapid. 

AcTHORiTiBS. — ^T.  Geland,  Annals  of  Gtasgaw  (Glasgow,  1816); 
Duncan,  Literary  "Hisfory  of  Claseoto  (Glasgow,  1866);  Reustrum 
Epucopium  Glasiow  lUAitUnd  Club,  184^):  Pagan,  Sketch  of  lh« 
History  of  Clastaw  (Gla^w,  1847);  Sir  T.  ID.  Marwlckr  Extracts 
from  the  Burth  Records  of  Glasgow  (Bursal  Records  Society) ;  Charters 
rdaiing  to  Ulasgow  (Glasgow,  1891);  Awsr  Clyde  and  Harbour  of 
Qasgow  (Glasgow,  1898) ;  Glasgom  Past  and  Present  (Glasgow,  1 884) ;, 
Hunimenta  Vnioersitahs  Chsgow  (Maitland  Oub,  1854):  J.  Strang, 
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OMpmamiits  CMn  (Glaigor,  l8&|) ;  Reid  ("  Senez  '*).  OU  Clasptw 
(Glugow.  1864):  A.  Macgeorge,  Old  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1888); 
Deas.  The  River  Qyde  (Glasgow,  1881):  Gale.  Lock  Katrine  Water- 
works (Glasgow,  1883);  Mason,  PMic  and  Private  Libraries  of 
Clastpw  (Glasgow,  1885);  J.  Nicol,  Vital,  Social  and  JSamomic 
StaHslics  of  Ctasgow  (1881) ; J.B.Ruaell.  Life  in  One  Room  (Glasgow. 
1888);  Tuketed  Houses  (Glasgow,  1889);  T.  Somerville.  George 
Smtare  (Glasgow,  1891);  J.  A.  Kilpatrick,  Literary  Ldmdmarks  of 
Glasgow  (GUugow,  1898);  J.  K.  M'Dowall,  People*s  History  of 
Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1899);  Sir  J.  Bell  and  J.  Paton,  Glasgfiw:  Its 
Municipal  OrgjaniaaHon  and  Administration  (Glasgow,  1896);  Sir 
D.  Richmond,  Notes  on  Municipal  Work  (Glaaeow,  1899);  J.  M. 
Lamr,  Glasgow  and  the  Barony  (Glasgow,  1895) ;  (HaQlasgow  (Glasgow, 
1896);  J.  H.  Muir,  Glasgow  iwxgot. 

QLA8ITES,  or  Sandehanuns,'  a  Christian  sect,  founded  in 
Scotland  by  John  Glas  (7.V.).    It  spread  into  England  and 
America,  but  is  now  practically  extinct.    Glas  dissented  from 
the  Westminster  Confession  only  in  his  views  as  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  church  and  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
But  his  son-in-law  Robert  Sandcman  added  a  distinctive  doctrine 
as  to  the  nature  of  faith  which  is  thus  stated  on  his  tombstone: 
"  That  the  bare  death  of  J'esus  Christ  without  a  thought  or 
deed  on  the  part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  preseht  the  chief  of  sinners 
spotless  before  God."    In  a  scries  of  letters  to  James  Hervey, 
the  author  of  Theron  and  Aspasia,  he  maintained  that  justifying 
faith  is  a  simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  differing  in  no  way  in  its  character  from  belief  in  any 
ordinary  testimony.    In  their  practice  the  Glasite  churches  aimed 
at  a  strict  conformity  with  the  primitive  type  of  Christianity 
as  understood  by  them.    Each  congregation  had  a  plurality  of 
elders,  pastors  or  bishops,  who  were  chosen  according  to  what 
were  believed  to  be  the  instructions  of  Paul,  without  regard  to 
previous  education  or  present  occupation,  and  who  enjoy  a 
perfect  equality  in  office.    To  have  been  married  a  second  time 
disqualified  for  ordination,  or  for  continued  tenure  of  the  office 
of  bishop.    In  all  the  action  of  the  church  unanimity  was  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary;  if  any  member  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  rest,  he  must  either  surrender  his  judgment  to  that  of  the 
church,  or  be  shut  out  from  its  communion.    To  join  in  prayer 
with  any  one  not  a  member  of  the  denomination  was  regarded 
as  unlawful,  and  even  to  cat  or  drink  with  one  who  had  been 
excommunicated  was  held  to  be  wrong.    The  Lord's  Supper 
was  observed  weekly;  and  between  forenoon  and  afternoon 
service  every  Sunday  a  love  feast  was  held  at  which  every 
member  wu  required  to  be  present.    Mutual  exhortation  was 
practised  at  all  the  meetings  for  divine  service,  when  any  member 
who  had  the  gift  of  speech  (x&pur/ia)  was  allowed  to  speak. 
The  practice  of  washing  one  another's  feet  was  at  one  time 
observed;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  customary  for 'each  brother 
and  sister  to  receive  new  members,  on  admission,  with  a  holy 
kiss.    "  Things  strangled  "  and  "  blood  "  were  rigorously  ab- 
stained from;  the  lot  was  regarded  as  sacred;  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  they  held  to  be  unscriptural  and  improper,  and  each 
member  considered  his  property  as  liable  to  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  necessities 
of  the  church.    Churdies  of  this  order  were  founded  in  Paisley, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
Dunkeld,  Cupar,  Galashiels,  Liverpool  and  London,  where 
Michael    Faraday  was  long  an  elder.     Thdr  exdu^veness 
in  practice,  neglect  of  education  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
antinomian  tendency  of  their  doctrine  contributed  to  their 
dissolution.    Many  Glasites  joined  the  general  body  of  Scottish 
Congregationalists,  and  the  sect  may  now  be  considered  extinct. 
The  last  of  the  Sandemanlan  churches  in  America  ceased  to 
exist  in  1890. 

See  Janus  Ross,  History  of  Coueregalional  Independency  in 
Scotland  (Glasgow,  1900).  (D.  Mn.) 

GLASS  (O.E.  glees,  cf.  Ger.  Chs,  perhaps  derived  from  an  old 
Teutonic  root  g/o-,  a  variant  of  ^o-,  having  the  general  sense  of 
shining,  cf.  "  jjare,"  "  glow  "),  a  hard  substance,  usually  trans- 
parent or  translucent,  which  from  a  fluid  condition  at  a  high 
temperature  has  passed  to  a  solid  condition  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  prevent  the  formation  of  visible  crystals.    There 

*The  name  Claaites  or  Glaasitcs  was  generally  used  in  Scotland; 
in  England  and  America  the  name  Sandnnaniana 


are  many  varieties  of  j^ass  differing  widely  in  chemical  comh 
position  and  in  physical  qualities.  Most  varieties,  howeycr, 
have  certain  qualities  In  common.  They  pass  through  a  viscous 
stage  in  cooling  from  a  state  of  fluidity;  they  develop  effects 
of  colour  when  the  glass  mixtures  are  fused  with  certain  metallic 
oxides;  they  are,  when  cold,  bad  conductors  both  of  electricity 
and  heat,  they  are  easily  fractured  by  a  blow  or  shock  and  show  a 
conchoidal  fracture;  they  are  but  slightly  affected  by  ordinary 
solvents,  but  are  readily  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  add. 

The  structure  of  gloss  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  in> 
vcstigations.  The  theory  most  widely  accepted  at  present  is 
that  glass  is  a  quickly  solidified  solution,  in  which  silica,  ^cates, 
borates,  phosphates  and  aluminates  may  be  either  solvents  or 
solutes,  and  metallic  oxides  and  metals  may  be  held  either 
in  solution  or  in  suspension.  Long  experience  has  fixed  the 
mixtures,  so  far  as  ordinary  furnace  temperatures  are  con- 
cerned, which  produce  the  varieties  of  c^ass  in  common  use.  The 
essential  materials  of  which  these  mixtures  are  made  are,  for 
English  flint  glass,  sand,  carbonate  of  potash  and  mi  lead; 
for  plate  and  sheet  glass,  sand,  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda 
and  carbonate  of  lime;  and  for  Bohemian  glass,  sand,  carbonate 
of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  convenient  to  treat 
these  glasses  as  "  normal "  glasses,  but  they  are  in  r^ity 
mixtures  of  silicates,  and  cannot  rightly  be  rei^rded  as  definite 
chemical  compounds  or  represented  by  definite  chemical 
formulae. 

The  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  glass-making  has  been 
considerably  widened  by  Dr  F.  O.  Schott's  experiments  at  the 
Jena  glass-works.  The  commercial  success  of  these  works  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  pure  science  to  manufactures. 

The  recent  large  increase  in  the  number  of  varieties  of  glass 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  developments  in  the  manufacture  of 
optical  glass.  Glasses  possessing  ^)ecial  quah'ties  have  been 
required,  and  have  been  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  new 
combinations  of  materials.  The  range  of  the  ^>ecific  gravity 
of  glasses  from  2*5  to  5-0  illustrates  the  effect  of  modified 
compositions.  In  the  same  way  glass  can  be  rendered  more  or 
less  fusible,  apd  its  stability  can  be  Increased  both  in  relation 
to  extremes  of  temperature  and  to  the  chemical  actioa  of 
solvents. 

The  fluidity  of  glass  at  a  high  temperature  renders  possible 
the  processes  of  ladelUng,  pouring,  casting  and  stirring.  A 
mass  of  glass  in  a  viscous  state  can  be  rolled  with  an  iron  roller 
like  dough ;  can  be  rendered  hollow  by  the  pressure  of  the  human 
breath  or  by  compressed  air;  can  be  forced  by  air  pressure,  or 
by  a  mechanically  driven  plunger,  to  take  the  shape  and  im- 
pression of  a  mould;  and  can  be  almost  Indefinitely  extended  as 
solid  rod  or  as  hollow  tube.  So  extensible  is  viscous  glass  that 
it  can  be  drawn  out  into  a  filament  sufficiently  fine  and  elastic 
to  be  woven  into  a  fabric. 

Glasses  are  generally  transparent  but  may  be  translucent  or 
opaque.  Seml-opadty  due  to  crystallization  may  be  induced 
in  many  glasses  by  maintaining  them  for  a  long  period  at  a 
temperature  just  insuffident  to  cause  fusion.  In  this  way  is  pro- 
duced the  ciystalUne,  devitrified  material,  known  as  Reaumur's 
porcelain.  Seml-opadty  and  opadty  are  usually  produced 
by  the  addition  to  the  glass-mixtures  of  materials  which  will 
remain  in  suspension  in  the  ^ass,  such  as  oxide  of  tin,  oxide 
of  aisenic,  phosphate  of  Ume,  cryolite  or  a  mixture  of  felspar 
and  fluorspar. 

Little  is  known  about  the  actual  cause  of  colour  In  glass 
beyond  the  fact  that  certain  materials  added  to  and  melted 
with  certain  fi^ass-mlxtures  will  in  favourable  circumstances 
produce  effects  of  colour.  The  colouring  agents  are  generally 
metallie  oxides.  The  same  oxide  may  produce  different  colours 
with  different  glass-mixtures,  and  different  oxides  of  the  same 
metal  may  produce  different  colours.  The  purple-blue  of  cobalt, 
the  chrome  green  or  yellow  of  chromium,  the  dichroic  canary- 
colour  of  uranium  and  the  violet  of  manganese,  are  constant. 
Ferrous  oxide  produces  an  olive  green  or  a  pale  blue  according 
to  the  glass  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Ferric  oxide  gives  a  yellow 
colour,  but  requizes  the  presence  ci  an  ^**^'»*'^  agent  to  prevent 


MdoctkiD  totbcfenniitt>t&   Lt>d  ^va  ■  pik  yeUnr  calmr. 

SSvcI  njidtf  mixed  u  a  piiul  md  &pn^  oa  the  nuikce  of  a 
pice*  ol  gUu  ud  hated,  givo  a  penniHDt  yellow  itain.  Fiody 
divided  vi^Uble  cfaUEOal  added  to  a  Kxb-Ume  (lau  giva  1 
yellow  coloui.  It  ha*  been  lUKeated  Ibat  the  colouc  ij  due  to 
nil[Aur,  but  the  eHect  can  b*  produced  wiih  aglau  raitiun 
coDtainiiig  no  nilpbur  iree  or  combined,  and  by  inaeaiing 
the  pnportioa  of  cbanMal  the  iiuenslty  of  the  colmir  can  be 
increased  until  it  leacbei  bUck  OB*aly  Sdcmcei  and  Klenats 
^ve  a  pale'pEnk 
yeliow.    TeUuri 
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Nickel  wiib  a  palub-lead 
0aia  sivei  a  violet  sgloiu 
and  a  brown  cdIdui  with 
a  lada-Ultie  i^an.    Coppet 


r^^ 


KHKce  of  btal,  or  by  plidag  ifa 

the  beat  gradually  la  die  ofiL 

The  Iimaca  (fig.  i  j)  employed  (or  melling  glau  an  niually 
bealed  wilh  gu  on  Ihe  "  Sicmeni,"  or  tome  limilai  lyltem  il 
iegenet*tive  heating.  In  the  United  Statei  natural  gu  a  uied 
wbeievtr  it  ii  ivnilable.  In  isaie  Engliita  woilu  coal  a  ilill 
employed  for  direct  tusting  ivitb  vati 
atoken.  Crude  jxlnleum  ud  a  Ibm  tai  resulting  from 
pnxen  of  enndung  waler  gu  wub  petroleum  have  been  u 


iJ3   I      _ 


heated    develops    1 


BmHar  glau,  if  iti  cnolmg 
ii  greatly  retarded,  produca  Ihningbont 
oystal*  of  metallic  copper,  and  doeely  r 
called  avanturine.  Tbere  la  abo  an  inlerraeoiiie  stage  in  wuica 
the  glau  has  a  rusty  red  coloui  by  reficcled  light,  and  a  purple, 
blue  colour  by  transmitled  light.  Class  contaioing  gold  behaves 
in  almoat  precisely  the  same  way,  but  Uie  ruby  gbss  is  less  crimson 
than  copper  robygUss.  J.E.C.MntweUGarnclt.whabasstudied 
Ibe  optical  properties  of  thae  glasses,  has  su^ested  that  tbe 
changes  in  colour  csrre^iond  wilb  change*  effected  in  Ibe 
sruciuie  of  tbe  meiah  as  tbey  pai*  gradually  from  solulion  in 
the  ^asa  to  1  tlite  of  crysUUintion. 

Owing  to  impurities  coulained  in  the  inaletiils  from  which 
gtassea  are  made,  accidental  coloration  or  discdoraiion  is  often 
produced.    For  this  reason  chemical  agents  art  added  to  glass 
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(discoloration.  By 
into  ferric  oxide  the  green  lint  is  changed  to  yellow,  which  is 
lisa  Dotictable,  Oiidition  may  be  effected  by  Itae  addition  to 
the  glass  mllluie  of  a  substance  which  gives  up  oiygen  at  a 
high  temperature,  tach  as  msngiDeie  dioxide  or  arsenic  uioiide. 
With  the  same  object,  red  lead  and  saltpetre  are  u«ed  in  tbe 
miiluro  for  potasb-tiad  gkaa.  Manganese  dioiide  Dol  tmly  acts 
as  a  source  of  oxygen,  but  develops  a  pink  tint  in  the  glass,  which 
is  CDRipleinenlai7  to  and  nenlnliia  tbe  gieen  cokui  due  to 


Glass  is  a  bad  omductor  of  beat.  When  boOing  water  il 
poured  Into  a  ^lu  vessel,  the  vesiel  frequently  bleaks,  on 
account  of  tbe  unequal  expansion  of  the  inner  and  outer  Uyei*. 
If  in  the  process  ol  gUa  manufacture  a  glasa  vessel  is  suddenly 
cooled,  the  constituent  particles  an  unable  to  arrange  themselves 
and  (he  veisd  reniainl  in  a  stale  of  extreme  tenaon.  The  surface 
of  tbe  voacl  may  be  hard,  but  the  vessel  is  liable  to  fracture 
on  receiving  a  trifling  shock.  M.  de  la  Bastie's  piocess  of 
"  toughening "  gtasi  onnsistcd  in  dipping  gisas,  raised  to  a 
temperature  slightly  below  the  melting-poinl,  into  molten 
lalkiw.  Tbe  siufue  ol  fhe  glasa  was  hardened,  but  tbe  inner 
layers  remained  in  uniuble  equilibrium.  Direclly  Ibe  crust 
was  pierced  the  whole  mats  was  tbaltetcd  into  minute  fragments. 
In  all  branches  of  gls«  manuficture  the  process  ol  "  uincaling," 
I.e.  cooling  the  manufactured  objects  lufficiently  slowly  to  allow 
the  constituent  particles  to  settle  into  a  condition  of  equilibrium, 
is  of  vital  importance.  The  desired  result  is  obtained  mther  by 
moving  the  manufactuisl  goods  gndually  away  from  a  constant 


w  Lh  i  emn  with  canuderaUe 
Dectncal  fumacea  have  not  oa  yet  been  employed 
lor  ordinniy  gUsft.malting  on  a  commercial  scale,  but  the  electrical 
plants  which  have  been  erected  for  melting  and  moulding 
quarti  suggest  tbe  possibility  of  electric  heating  being  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  have 
been  tried  for  ascenainiag  the  temperature  of  glass  lumaccs. 
It  is  usually  essential  that  seme  parts  ol  the  apparatus  shall  be 
made  to  acquiit  a  temperature  idcntioil  with  tbe  temperature 
to  be  measured.  Owing  to  the  pby^cal  changes  produced  in  t)w 
material  exposed  prolonged  observatiODa  irf  letnperaiure  are 
impossible.  In  the  Ftiy  radiation  pynmietet  this  difficulty 
la  obvialed,  as  the  instnuncnt  may  be  traced  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  furnace  The  radiatiou  pasting  out  from  an 
opening  in  the  furnace  fails  upon  a  concave  mirror  in  a  (elcscope 
and  is  focused  upon  a  thermoelectric  coui^c.  The  hotter  the 
furnace  tbe  greater  is  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  couple. 
The  elect  romotive  force  thus  generated  is  meaaured  by  a  galvBin- 
meier,  Ibe  tcale  of  which  is  divided  and  figured  so  thai  tlie 
'    directly  lead.    (See  THEKHOiiETaY.] 
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([roup  tbe  various  branches  in  the  following  manm 
HouB^tlmrfOHI. 
1.  Optical  Class 
H.  Blo-^  Glasa 

A-TaWeglia.               D.  4iibe.           C.    Sheet 
Speeia!  glasses        and  cnihi 

In-e.Vrl'.-n'S         ^ 
other     iedal 
gla»B. 

III.  Mechanically  Pressed  Class 

D.  Bottles. 

A.  Plate  and  rolled  ]ilate  glan.               B.  Presed  taUe  glasa. 
I.  OmcaL  Cms.— As  regards  both  mode  of  production  and 
utnlial  properties  optical  glass  differs  widely  from  all  olbei 

glan  for  optical  uses  is  required  incomparalivclylargea 
piecea,  wbile  (or  moil  olbei  purposes  glass  is  used  in  I 
of  compuitively  thin  sbeetii  when,  theiclorc,  as  a  com 
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of  DoUond's  inveotioa  of  adiiomttic  telescope  objectives  in 
X7S7t  ft  demand  first  arose  for  optical  glass,  the  industry  was 
unable  to  furnish  suitable  materiaL  Flint  glass  particularly, 
which  appeared  quite  satisfactory  when  viewmi  in  small  pieces^ 
was  found  to  be  so  far  from  homogeneous  as  to  be  useless  for 
lens  construction.  The  first  step  towards  overcoming  this  vital 
defect  in  optical  glass  was  taken  by  P.  L.  Guinand,  towards  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century,  by  introducing  the  process  of  stirring 
the  molten  glass  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  fireclay.  Guinand 
was  induced  to  migrate  from  his  home  in  Switzerland  to  Bavaria, 
where  he  worked  at  the  production  of  homogeneous  flint  glass, 
first  with  Joseph  von  Utischneider  and  then  with  J.  Fraunhofer; 
the  latter  ultimately  attained  considerable  success  and  produced 
telescope  disks  up  to  aS  centimetres  (i  i  in.)  diameter.  Fraimhof  er 
further  initiated  the  specification  of  refraction  and  dispersion 
in  terms  of  certain  lines  of  the  spectrum,  and  even  attempted 
an  investigation  of  the  ^ect  of  chemical  composition  on  the 
relative  dispersion  produced  by  glasses  in  different  parts  of  the 
q>ectrum.  Guinand's  process  was  further  developed  in  France 
by  Guinand's  sons  and  subsequently  by  Bontemps  and  £.  Fell. 
In  1848  Bontemps  was  obliged  to  leave  France  for  political 
reasons  and  came  to  England,  where  he  initiated  the  optical 
glass  manufacture  at  Chance's,  glass  works  near  Birmingham, 
and  this  firm  ultimately  attained  a  considerable  reputation  in 
the  production  of  optical  g^ass,  especially  of  large  disks  for 
telescope  objectives.  Efforts  at  improving  optical  glass  had, 
however,  not  been  confined  to  the  descendants  and  successes 
of  Guinand  and  Fraunhofer.  In  1824  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  appointed  a  committee  on  the  subject,  the 
experimental  work  being  carried  out  by  Faraday.  Faraday 
independently  recognized  the  necessity  for  mechanical  agitation 
of  the  molten  glass  in  order  to  ensure  homogeneity,  and  to 
facilitate  his  manipulations  he  worked  with  dense  lead  borate 
glasses  which  are  very  fusible,  but  have  proved  too  unstable 
for  ordinary  optical  purposes.  Later  M&os  of  Clichy  (France) 
exhibited  some  "  zinc  crown "  glass  in  small  plates  of  optical 
quality  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851;  and  another  French 
glass-maker,  Lamy,  produced  a  dense  thallium  glass  in  1867. 
In  1834  W.  V.  Harcourt  began  experiments  in  glass-making, 
in  which  he  was  subsequently  joinml  by  G.  G.  Stdccs.  Their 
object  was  to  pursue  the  inquiry  begun  by  Fraunhofer  as  to  the 
effect  of  chemical  composition  on  the  distribution  of  diq>ersion. 
The  specific  effect  of  boric  add  in  this  respect  was  correctly 
ascertained  by  Stokes  and  Harcourt,  but  they  mistook  the  effect 
of  titanic  add.  J.  Hopkinson,  worldng  at  Chance's  f^Lass  works, 
subsequently  made  an  attempt  to  i»oduce  a  titanium  silicate 
glass,  but  nothing  further  resulted. 

The  next  and  most  important  forward  step  in  the  progress  of 
optical  ^ass  manufacture  was  initiated  by  Ernst  Abbe  and 
carried  out  jointly  by  him  and  O.  Schott  at  Jena  in  Germany. 
Aided  by  grants  from  the  Prussian  government,  these  workers 
systematically  investigated  the  effect  of  introducing  a  large 
number  of  different  chemical  substances  (oxides)  into  vitreous 
fluxes.  As  a  result  a  whole  series  of  glasses  of  novel  composition 
and  optical  properties  were  produced.v  A  certain  number  of  the 
most  promising  of  these,  from  the  purely  optical  point  of  view, 
had  imfortunatdy  to  be  abandoned  for  practical  use  owing  to 
tbeir  chemical  instability,  and  the  problem  of  Fraunhofer,  viz. 
the  production  of  pairs  of  glasses  of  widely  differing  refraction 
and  dispersion,  but  having  a  similar  distribution  of  dispersion 
in  the  various  regions  of  the  spectrum,  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
solved.  On  the  other  hand,  while  in  the  older  crown  and  flint 
glasses  the  rdation  between  refraction  and  dispersion  had  been 
practically  fixed,  dispersion  and  rdraction  increasing  regularly 
with  the  density  of  the  glass,  in  some  of  the  new  glasses  introduced 
by  Abbe  and  Schott  this  relation  is  altered  &nd-a  relativdy 
low  refractive  index  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively  high  diqier- 
sion,  while  in  others  a  high  refractive  index  is  assodated  with 
low  dispersive  power. 

The  initiative  of  Abbe  and  Schott,  which  watf  greatly  dded 
by  the  rrsources  for  scientific  investigation  available  at  the 
Physikalische  Rcichsanstalt  (Imperial  Physical   Laboratory), 


led  to  such  important  devdopments  that  tfmflar  work  was 
undertaken  in  France  by  the  firm  of  Mantois,  the  succcaaon 
of  Fdl,  and  somewhat  later  by  Chance  in  England.  The  mann- 
f  acture  of  the  new  varieties  of  glass,  originally  known  as  "  Jena  ** 
glasses,  is  now  carried  out  extensivdy  and  with  a  cottsidermble 
degree  ot  commercial  success  in  France,  and  also  to  a  less  extent 
in  England,  but  none  of  the  other  makers  of  optical  ^ass  has 
as  yet  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  industry  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  the  Jena  firm. 

The  older  optical  glaaes,  now  generally  known  as  the 
"  ordmary  "  crown  and  flint  glasses,  axe  all  of  the  nature  of  pore 
silicates,  the  basic  constituents  being,  in  the  case  of  crown 
glasses,  lime  and  soda  or  lime  and  potadi,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
and  in  the  case  of  flint  ghsses,  lead  and  dther  (or  both)  soda  and 
potash.  With  the  exception  of  the  heavier  flint  (lead)  glasses, 
these  can  be  produced  so  as  to  be  free  both  from  noticeable 
colour  and  from  such  defects  as  bubbles,  opaque  indusions  or 
"  striae,"  but  extreme  care  in  the  choice  of  all  Uie  raw  m«tfri«ig 
and  in  all  the  manipulations  is  required  to  ensure  this  result. 
Further,  these  glasses,  when  made  from  properly  proportioned 
materials,  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of  chemical  stability, 
which  is  amply  sufficient  for  most  optioil  purposes.  The  newer 
glasses,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  much  wider  variety  of 
chemical  constituents,  the  most  important  bdng  the  oxides  oi 
barium,  magnesium,  aluminium  and  zinc,  used  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  the  bases  already  named  in  reference 
to  the  older  glasses,  and—among  add  bodies— boric  anhydride 
(BiQi)  which  replaces  the  silica  of  the  older  glasses  to  a  varying 
extent.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  by  the  aid  of  certain  of  these 
new  constituents,  glasses  can  be  produced  which,  as  regards 
purity  of  colour,  f rradom  from  ddects  and  chemiad  stability  are 
equal  or  even  superior  to  the  best  of  the  "  ordinary  "  glasses,  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  this  is  the  case  the  optical 
properties  of  the  new  glass  do  not  fall  very  widely  outside 
the  limits  set  by  the  older  glasses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
extreme  the  optical  properties  of  these  new  glasses,  i.e.  the 
further  they  depart  from  the  ratio  of  refractive  in(fex  to  cUspersive 
power  found  in  the  older  glasses,  the  greater  the  difficulty  found 
in  obtaining  them  of  dther  suffident  purity  or  stability  to  be  of 
practical  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  admitted  that  some  of  the  glasses, 
most  useful  optically,  the  dense  barium  crown  glasses,  which 
are  so  widely  used  in  modem  photographic  lenaes,  cannot  be 
produced  entirely  free  dther  from  noticeable  colour  or  from 
numerous  small  bubbles,  while  the  chemical  nature  of  these 
glasses  is  so  sensitive  that  considerable  care  is  required  to  protect 
the  surfaces  of  lenses  made  from  them  if  serious  tarnishing  is  to 
be  avoided.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  not  found  that  the  presence 
dther  of  a  deddedly  greenish-yellow  colour  or  of  numerous 
small  bubbles  interferes  at  aU  seriously  with  the  successful  use 
of  the  lenses  for  the  majority  of  purposes,  so  that  it  is  preferable 
to  sacr^ce  the  perfection  of  the  glass  in  order  to  secure  valuable 
optical  properties. 

It  IS  a  further  striking  fact,  not  unconnected  with  those  just 
enumerated,  that  the  extreme  range  of  optical  properties  covered 
even  by  the  relativdy  large  number  of  optical  glasses  now  available 
is  in  reality  very  small.  The  refractive  indices  of  all  glasses  at 
present  available  lie  between  X'46  and  1*90,  whereas  transparent 
minerals  are  known  having  refractive  indices  lying  considerably 
outside  these  limits;  at  least  one  of  these,  fluorite  (caldum 
fluoride),  is  actually  used  by  optidaiis  in  the  construction  of 
certain  lenses,  so  that  probably  progress  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
considerable  widening  of  the  limits  of  available  optical  materials; 
possibly  such  progress  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  artifidal 
production  of  large  mineral  crystals. 

The  qualities  required  in  optical  glasses  have  already  been 
partly  referred  to,  but  may  now  be  summarized.*— 

I.  Transparency  and  Freedom  from  Cciour. — ^Theae  qualities  can 
be  readily  judged  by  inspection  of  the  glass  in  pieces  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  they  may  be  quantitatively  measured  by  means  of  the 
spectro-piiotometer. 

a.  BdmofeneUy. — The  optical  desideratum  is  uniformity  of  re> 
fracttve  index  and  disperrive  power  throughout  the  mass  of  the  glass. 
This  is  probably  never  complctdy  attair^  variations  in  the  sixth 
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rifnificftnt  figure  of  the  refractive  index  bdng  obierved  in  different 
parts  of  aingic  lacee  blocks  oi  the  most  perfect  glass.  While  such 
minute  and  jEiadual  variations  are  hannleas  for  most  optical  purposes, 
sudden  variations  which  generally  take  the  form  of  striae  or  veins 
are  fatal  defects  in  all  optical  glass.  In  their  coarsest  forms  sudi 
striae  are  readily  viable  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  finer  ones  escape 
detection  unless  special  means  are  taken  w  rendering  them  vktbte; 
such  BiMBcial  means  conveniently  take  the  form  of  an  apparatus  for 
examining  the  glass  in  a  beam  of  parallel  light,  when  the  striae 
scatter  the  light  and  appear  as  either  dark  or  bright  lines  according 
to  the  position  of  the  eye.  Plate  glass  of  the  unud  quality,  which 
appears  to  be  perfectly  nomogicneous  when  looked  at  in  the  ordinary 
way,  is  seen  to  be  a  mass  of  fine  striae,  when  a  conskierable  thicknew 
is  exanuned  in  parallel  light.  Plate  glass  is,  nevertheless,  consider- 
ably used  for  the  cheaper  forms  of  lenses,  where  the  scattering  of 
die  tight  and  kMs  of  definition  arising  from  these  fine  striae  is  not 
readily  recognized. 

Bubbles  and  enclosures  of  opaque  matter,  aIthou|(h  more  readily 
observed,  do  not  constitute  such  serious  defects;  theu*  presence  in  a 
lens,  to  a  moderate  extent,  does  not  interfere  with,  its  performance 
(see  above). 

3.  Hardness  and  CkemiaU  StabiKty,-^Theat  properties  oootribute 
to  the  durability  of  lenses,  and  are  specially  oesirable  in  the  outer 
members  of  lens  combinations  which  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
frequent  handlii^  or  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  a  general  rule 
to  which,  however,  there  are  important  exceptions,  both  these 
quaUties  are  fouiKl  to  a  greater  decree,  Uie  lower  the  renacUve  iridex 
of  the  glass.  The  chemical  stability,  ue.  the  power  of  resisting  the 
dtsintegrsting  effects  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
(depends  lar^y  upon  the  quantity  of  alkalis  contained  in  the  |[1ass 
and  their  proportion  to  the  lead,  lime  or  barium  present,  the  stability 
being  generally  less  the  higher  the  proportion  of  alkali.  A  high 
silica-content  tends  towaids  both  hardness  and  chemical  stability, 
and  this  can  be  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  small  proportions 
of  boric  acid;  in  larger  quantities,  however,  the  lattte  constituent 
produces  the  opposite  effect. 

4,  Absence  of  Inlenud  Strain, — Intenul  strain  in  ghuls  arises  from 
the  unequal  contraction  of  the  outer  and  inner  portions  of  masses 
of  glass  during  cooling.  Processes  of  annealing,  or  very  gradual 
cooling,  arc  intended  to  relieve  these  strains,  but  such  processes  are 
oaly  completely  effective  when  the  cooling,  particularly  through 
thoiae  ranges  01  temperature  where  the  glass  is  just  losing  the  last 
traces  of  plaatidty,  is  extremely  giaduai,  a  rate  measured  in  hours 
per  decree  Centigrade  being  required.  The  existence  of  internal 
strains  in  glass  can  be  readily  recognized  by  examination  in  polarised 
light,  any  signs  of  double  refraction  indicating  the  existenoeof  strain. 
If  the  glass  is  very  badly  annealed,  the  lenses  made  from  it  may  fly 
to  pieces  during  or  after  manufacture,  but  apart  from  such  extreme 
cases  the  optical  <^ects  of  internal  strain  are  not  readily  observed 
except  in  large  optical  apparatus.  Vciv  perfectly  annealed  optical 
glass  is  now,  nowever,  readily  obtainable. 

«.  Kepvetion  and  Dispent&n.-^The  purely  optical  properties  of 
renaction  and  dispersion,  although  of  the  greatest  importance, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  any  detail  here;  for  an  account  of  the  optical 
properties  required  in  glasses  for  various  forms  of  lenses  sec  the 
articles  Lixs  and  Abekration:  II.  In  Optical  Systems.  As  typical 
of  the  range  of  modem  optical  glasses  Table  1.  is  given,  which 
constituted  the  Ibt  of  optical  glanes  exhibited  by  Messrs  Chance 
at  the  Optical  Convention  in  London  in  1905.    In  ^his  table  n  a  the 


refractfve  index  of  the  glass  for  sodium  lii^t  (the  D  line  of  the  solar 
spectrum),  while  the  letters  C^  F  and  C  refer  to  lines  in  the  h vdn»en 
spectrum  by  vdiich  disfxrsion  is  now  generally  specifieo.  The 
symbol  r  represents  the  inverse  of  the  dispersive  power,  its  value 
Ming  (nD~*i)/(C<-F).  The  very  much  kmger  lists  of  German  and 
French  firms  contain  only  a  few  types  not  represented  in  this  table. 
Manufacture  of  Optical  Class. — In  its  earlier  stages,  the  process 
for  the  production  of  <^tical  glass  closely  resembles  that  used  in 
the  production  of  any  other  ^ass  of  the  highest  quality.  Tlie  raw 
materials  are  seleaed  with  great  care  to  assure  diemical  purity^ 
but  whereas  in  most  passes  the  only  impurities  to  be  dreaded 
are  those  that  are  either  infusible  or  jvoduce  a  colouring  effect 
upon  the  glass,  for  optical  purposes  the  admixture  of  other 
glass-f(»ming  bodies  than  those  which  are  intended  to  be  present 
must  be  avoided  on  accoxmt  of  their  effect  in  modifying  the 
optical  constants  of  the  glass.  Constancy  of  composition  of  the 
raw  materials  and  their  careful  and  thorough  admixture  in  con- 
stant proportions  are  therefore  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
required  classes.  The  materials  are  generally  used  in  the  form 
either  of  oxides  (t&id,  zinc,  silica,  &c.>  or  of  salts  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  snch  as  the  nitrates  or  carbonates.  Fragments  of 
glass  of  the  same  compoution  as  that  aimed  at  are  generally 
incorporated  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  mixed  raw  materials 
to  facilitate*  their  fusion.  The  crucibles  or  pots  used  for  the^ 
production  of  optioU  s^ass  very  dosdy  resemble  those  used  in  the 
pianufacture  of  flint  i^ass  for  other  purposes;  they  are  "  covered  " 
and  the  molten  materials  are  thus  protected  from  the  action  of 
the  furnace  gases  by  the  interposition  of  a  wall  of  fireclay,  but 
as  crucibles  for  optical  i^ass  are  used  for  only  one  fusion  and  are 
then  broken  up,  they  are  not  made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  those 
used  in  flint-fi^ass  making,  since  the  latter  remain  in  the  furnace 
for  many  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chemical  and  physical 
nature  of  the  fireclays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  crucibles 
requires  careful  attention  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 
The  furnace  used  for  the  production  of  optical  glass  is  generally 
constructed  to  take  one  crucible  only,  so  that  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  glass  under  treatment.  These  SniaU  furnaces  aret 
frequently  arranged  for  direct  coal  firing,  but  regenerative  gas- 
fired  furnaces  are  also  employed.  The  empty  crudble,  having 
first  been  gradually  dried  and  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat  in  a 
subsidiary  furnace,  is  taken  up  by  means  of  massive  iron  tongs 
and  introduced  into  the  previously  heated  furnace,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  then  gradually  raised.  When  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture for  the  fusion  of  the  particular  glass  in  question  has  been 
attained,  the  mixture  of  raw  material  is  introduced  in  'com- 
paratively small  quantities  at  a  time.  In  this  way  the  crucible 
is  gradually  filled  with  a  mass  of  molten  glass,  which  is,  however. 


Table  I.— Optical  Properties. 
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full  of  bubbles  of  all  aises.  These  bubbles  ariM  partly  from  the 
air  enclosed  between  the  partides  of  raw  materials  and  partly 
from  the  gaseous  decomposition  products  of  the  materials 
themselves.  In  the  next  stage  of  the  process,  the  glass  is  raised 
to  a  high  temperature  in  order  to  render  it  sufficiently  fluid  to 
allow  of  the  complete  elimination  of  these  bubbles;;  the  actual 
temperature  required  varies  with  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  glass,  a  bright  red  heat  sufficing  for  the  most.fusible  glasses, 
while  with  others  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  best  furnaces 
is  required  to  attain  the  necessary  temperature.  With  these 
latter  glasses  there  is,  of  course,  considerable  risk  that  the 
partial  fusion  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  fireclay  of  the 
crucible  may  result  in  its  destruction  and  the  entire  loss  of  the 
^ass.  The  stages  of  the  process  so  far  described  generally  occupy 
from  36  to  60  hours,  and  during  this  time  the  constant  care  and 
watchfulness  of  those  attending  the  furnace  h  required.  This  is 
still  more  the  case  in  the  next  stage.  The  examination  of  small 
test-pieces  of  the  glass  withdrawn  from  the  crucible  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod  having  shown  that  the  molten  mass  is  free  from 
bubbles,  the  stirring  process  may  be  begun,  the  object  of  this 
manipulation  being  to  tender  the  glass  as  ^mogencous  as  p<»sible 
and  to  secure  the  absence  of  veins  or  striae  in  the  product.  For 
Jthis  purpose  a  cylinder  of  fireclay,  provided  with  a  square  axial 
hole  at  the  upper  end,  is  heated  in  a  small  subsidiary  furnace  and 
is  then  introduced  into  the  molten  glass.  Into  the  square  axial 
hole  fits  the  square  end  of  a  hooked  iron  bar  which  projects 
several  yards  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  furnace;  by  means  of 
this  bar  a  workman  moves  the  fireclay  cylinder  about  in  the  glass 
with  a  steady  circular  sweep.  Although  the  weight  of  the  iron 
bar  is  carried  by  a  support,  such  as  an  overhead  chain  or  a  swivel 
roller,  this  operation  is  very  laborious  and  trying,  more  especially 
during  the  earlier  stages  when  the  heat  radiated  from  the  open 
mouth  of  the  crucible  is  intense.  The  men  who  manipulate  the 
stirring  bars  are  therefore  changed  at  short  intervals,  while  the 
bars  themselves  have  also  to  be  changed  at  somewhat  longer 
intervak,  as  they  rapidly  become  oxidized,  and  accumulated 
scale  would  tend  to  fall  off  them,  thus  contaminating  the  glass 
below.  The  stirring  process  is  began  when  the  glass  is  perfectly 
fluid  at  a  temperature  little  short  of  the  highest  attained  in  its 
fusion,  but  as  the  stirring  proceeds  the  glass  is  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  and  thus  becomes  more  and  more  viscous  until  finally 
the  stirring  cylinder  can  scarcely  be  moved.  When  the  glass  has 
acquired  this  degree  of  consistency  it  is  supposed  that  no  fresh 
movements  can  occur  within  its  mass,  so  that  if  homogeneity  has 
been  attained  the  glass  will  preserve  it  permanently.    The  stirring 


are  chosen,  and  are  heated  to  a  temperature  just  suffieieDt  to 
soften  the  glass,  when  the  lumps  are  caused  to  assume  the  shape 
of  moulds  made  of  iron  or  fireday  either  by  the  natural  flow  of 
the  softened  glass  under  gravity,  or  by  pressure  from  suitable 
tools  or  presses.  The  ^ass,  now  in  its  approximate  form,  is 
placed  in  a  heated  chamber  where  it  is  allowed  to  oool  very 
gradually — the  minimum  time  of  cooling  from  a  dull  red  heat 
being  six  days,  while  for  "  fine  annealing  *'  a  much  longer  period 
is  required  (see  above).  At  the  end  of  the  annealing  process  the 
glass  issues  in  the  sluipe  of  disks  or  slabs  slightly  larger  than 
required  by  the  optician  in  each  case.  The  glass  is,  however,  by 
no  means  ready  for  delivery,  since  it  has  yet  to  be  examined 
with  scrupulous  care,  and  ail  defective  pieces  must  be  rejectol 
entirely  or  at  least  the  defective  part  must  be  cut  out  and  the 
slab  remoulded  or  ground  down  to  a  smaller  size.  For  the  purpose 
of  rendering  this  minute  examination  possible,  opposite  plane 
surfaces  of  the  ^ass  are  ground  approximately  flat  and  polished, 
the  faces  to  be  polished  being  so  chosen  as  to  allow  of  a  view 
through  the  greatest  possible  thickness  of  glass;  thus  in  slabs 
the  narrow  ejges  are  polished. 

It  will  be  readily  imderstood  from  the  above  account  of  the 
process  <rf  production  that  optical  glass,  relatively  to  other 
kinds  of  glass,  is  very  expensive,  the  actual  price  varying  from 
3S.  to  30S.  per  lb  in  small  slabs  or  disks,  llie  price,  however, 
rapidly  increases  with  the  total  bulk  of  perfect  glass  required  in 
one  piece,  so  that  htrge  disks  of  glass  suitable  for  tdesoope 
objectives  of  wide  aperture,  or  blocks  for  large  prisms,  become 
exceedingly  costly.  The  reason  for  this  high  cost  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  fact  that  the  3neld  of  opticaDy  perfect  glass  even 
in  large  and  successful  mdtings  rardy  exceeds  20%  of  the  total 
weight  of  glass  mdted.  Further,  all  the  subsequent  processes 
of  cutting,  moulding  and  annealing  become  increasingly  difficult, 
owing  to  the  greatly  Increased  risk  of  breakage  arising  from 
dther  external  injury  or  internal  strain,  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  individual  piece  of  s^ass  increase.  Neverthdess,  disks  of 
optical  glass,  both  crown  and  flint,  have  been  produced  up  to 
39  in.  in  diameter. 

II.  Blowk  Glass.  (A)  Table-ware  and  Vases,— The  varieties 
of  glass  used  for  the  manufacture  of  table-ware  and  vases  are 
the  potash-lead  glass,  the  soda-lime  glass  and  the  potash-lime 
glass.  These  glasses  may  be  colourless  or  coloured.  Venetian 
glass  is  a  soda-lime  glass;  Bohemian  glass  is  a  potash-lime 
glass.  The  potash-lead  glass,  which  was  first  used  on  a  com> 
merdal  scale  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  table-ware, 
and  which  is  known  as  "  ffint "  glass  or  "  crystal,"  is  also  largdy 
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is  therefore  discontinued  and  the  day  cylinder  is  dther  left  I  used  in  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States.    Table  11. 
embedded  in  the  glass,  or  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  forc^  I  shows  the  typical  composition  of  these  passes, 
it   may   be   gradually   withdrawiL    The   crudble 

with  the  semi-solid  glass  which  it  contains  is  now  Table  II. 

allowed  to  cool  considerably  in  the  mdting  furnace, 
or  it  may  be  removed  to  another  slightly  heated 
furnace.    WHien  the  glass  has  cooled  so  far  as 
to  become  hard  and  solid,  the  furnace  is  hermetic- 
ally sealed  up  and  allowed  to  cool  very  gradually 
to  the  ordinary  temperature.   If  the  cooling  is  very 
gradual— occupying  several  weeks— it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  entire  contents  of  a  large  crudble,  weighing 
perhaps  1000  lb,  are  found  intact  as  a  single  mass  of  glass,  but 
more  frequently  the  mass  is  found  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
fragments  of  various  sizes.    From  the  large  masses  great  lenses 
and  mirrors  may  be  produced,  urtiile  the  smaOer  pieces  are  used 
for  the  production  of  the  disks  and  slabs  of  moderate  size,  in 
which  the  optical  glass  of  commerce  Is  usually  supplied.  In  order 
to  allow  of  the  renraval  of  the  glass,  the  cold  crudble  b  broken 
up  and  the  glass  carefully  separated  from  the  fragments  of  fire- 
clay.   The  pieces  of  glass  are  then  examined  for  the  detection  of 
the  grosser  defects,  and  obvioxisly  ddective  pieces  are  rejected. 
As  the  fractured  surfaces  of  the  glass  in  this  condition  are  un- 
suitable for  delicate  examination  a  good  deal  of  glass  that  passes 
this  inspection  has  yet  ultimatdy  to  be  rejected.  The  next  stage 
in  the  preparation  of  the  glass  is  the  process  of  moulding  and 
annealing.    Lumps  of  glass  of  approximatdy  the  right  wdght 


For  melting  the  leadless  glasses,  open,  bowl-shaped  crucibles 
are  used,  ranging  from  12  to  40  in.  in  diameter.  Glass  mixtures 
containing  lead  are  melted  in  covered,  beehive-shaped  cnidbles 
holding  from  12  to  x  8  cwt.  of  glass.  They  have  a  hooded  open> 
ing  on  one  side  near  the  top.  This  opening  serves  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  glass-mixture,  for  the  removal  of  the  mdted 
glass  and  as  a  source  of  heat  for  the  processes  of  manipulation. 

The  Venetian  furnaces  in  the  island  of  Murano  are  small 
low  structures  heated  with  wood.  The  heat  passes  from  the 
mdting  furnace  into  the  annealii^  kiln.  In  Germany,  Austria 
and  the  United  States,  gas  furnaces  are  generally  used.  In 
England  directly-heated  coal  furnaces  are  still  in  common  use, 
which  in  many  cases  are  stoked  by  mechanical  feeders.  There 
are  two  systems  of  annealing.  The  manufactured  goods  are 
cither  removed  gradually  from  a  constant  source  of  heat  by  means 
of  a  train  of  small  iron  trucks  drawn  along  a  tramway  by  an 
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endless  chain,  or  ate  placed  in  a  heated  kih  lii  which  the  fire  is 
allowed  gradually  to  die  out.  The  second  ^stem  is  especially 
Qs«t  for  anneaUng  large  and  heavy  objects.  The  manufacture 
of  table-ware  is  carried  on  by  small  gangs  of  men  and  boys.  In 
England  each  "  gang  "  or  "  chair  "  consists  of  three  men  and  one 
boy.  In  works,  however,  in  which  most  of  the  goodsaie  moulded, 
and  where  less  skilled  labour  is  required,  the  proportion  of  boy 
labour  is  increased.  There  are  generally  two  shifts  of  workmen, 
each  shift  working  six  hours,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  oontinu* 
ously  from  Monday  morning  untfl  Friday  morning.  Directly 
work  is  siiq>ended  the  iJUus  remaining  in  the  crucibles  is  ladled 
info  water,  drained  and  dried.  It  is  then  mixed  with  the  glass 
mixture  and  broken  ^ass-  ("  cullet "),  and  refdaced  in  the 
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Fxc  16.—- Pootfls  and  Blowing  Iron. 
a,  Puatee;  ft,  spring  puotce;  e,  bbwing  von. 

crucibles.  The  furnaces  are  driven  to  a  white  heat  in  order  to 
fuse  the  mixture  and  expel  bubbles  of  gas  and  air.  Before  work 
begins  the  temperature  is  lowered  sufficiently  to  render  the  glass 
viscous.  In  the  viscous  state  a  mass  of  glass  can  be  coiled  upon 
the  heated  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  if  the  rod  is  hollow  can  be 
blown  into  a  hoUow  bulb.  The  tools  used  are  extremely  primitive 
—hollow  iron  blowing-rods,  solid  rods  for  holding  vessels  during 
manipulation,  spring  tool^  resembling  sugar-tongs  in  shape, 
with  steel  or  wooden  blades  for  fashioning  the  viscous  glass, 
callipers,  measure-sticks,  and  a  variety  of  moulds  of  wood, 
carbon,  cast  iron,  gun-metal  and  plaster  of  Paris  (figs,  xdand  17). 
The  roost  important  tool,  however,  is  the  bench  or  "  chair  " 
on  which  the  workman  sits,  which  serves  as  his  lathe.   He  sits 


Fi&  17.— Shai»ng  and  Measuring  Tools. 

i,  "  Sogar-tongs  "  tool  with  wooden   ■/,  Pincera. 
ends.  s.  Scissors. 

«,  e,  "  Sugar-tongs  "  toob  with  cutting    a,  Battledore. 

edgflk  h  Marking  compass. 

between  two  rigid  parallel  arms,  projecting  forwards  and  back* 
wards  and  sbptng  lightly  from  back  to  front.  Across  the  arms 
he  balances  the  iron  rod  to  which  the  glass  bulb  adheres,  and 
rolling  it  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  fashions  the  glass  between  the  blades  of  his  sugar-tongs 
tool,  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  The  hoUow  bulb  is  worked  into 
the  shape  it  is  intended  to  assume,  partly  by  blowing,  partly  by 
gravitation,  and  partly  by  the  workman's  tool.  If  the  blowing 
iron  is  held  vertically  with  the  bulb  uppermost  the  bulb  becomes 
flattened  and  shallow,  if  the  bulb  is  allowed  to  hang  downwards 
it  becomes  elongated  and  reduced  in  diameter,  and  if  the  end  of 
the  bulb  b  pierced  and  the  iron  is  held  horixontally  and  sharply 
trundled,  as  a  mop  is  trundled,  the  bulb  opens  out  into  a  flattened 
disk. 
During  the  process  of  manipulation,  whether  on  the  chair 


or  whilst  the  glass  is  being  reheated,  the  rod  must  be  constantly 
and  gently  trundled  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  bulb  or  vessel. 
Every  natural  development  of  the  spherical  form  can  be  obtained 
by  blowing  and  fashioning  by  hand.  A  non-spherical  form  can  only 
be  produced  by  blowing  the  hollow  bulb  into  a  mould  of  the 
required  shape.  Moulds  are  used  both  for  giving  shape  to  vessels 
and  also  for  impressing  patterns  on  their  suface.  Although 
spherical  forms  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  moulds, 
moulds  are  now  largely  used  for  even  the  simplest  kinds  of  table- 
ware in  order  to  economixe  time  and  skilled  labour.  In  France, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  it  is  rare  to  find  a  piece  of  table- 
ware which  has  not  received  its  shape  in  a  mould.  The  old  and 
the  new  interns  of  making  a  wine-fl^ass  illustrate  almost  all  the 
ordinary  processes  of  glass  working.  Sufficient  glass  is  first 
"  gathered  "  on  the  end  of  a  blowing  iron  to  form  the  bowl  of 
the  wine-glass.  The  mere  act  of  coiling  an  exact  weight  of 
molten  glass  round  the  end  of  a  rod  4  ft.  in  length  requires 
considerable  skill.  The  mass  ot  glass  is  rolled  on  a  polished 
slab  of  iron,  the  "  marvor,"  to  solidify  it,  and  it  is  then  slightly 
hollowed  by  blowing.  Under  the  old  sj^tem  the  form  of  the  bowl 
is  gradually  developed  by  blowing  and  by  shaping  the  bulb  with 
the  sugar-tongs  tooL  The  leg  is  either  pulled  out  from  the 
substance  of  t^  base  of  the  bowl,  or  from  a  small  lump  of  glass 
added  to  the  base.  The  foot  starts  as  a  small  independent  bulb 
on  a  separate  blowing  iron.  One  extremity  of  this  bulb  is  made 
to  adhere  to  the  end  of  the  leg,  and  the  other  extremity  is  broken 
away  from  its  blowing  iron.  The  fractured  end  is  heated,  and  by 
the  combined  action  of  heat  and  centrifugal  force  opens  out 
into  a  flat  foot.  The  bowl  is  now  severed  from  its  blowing  iron 
and  the  unfinished  wine-glass  is  supported  by  its  foot,  which  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  working  rod  by  a  metal  clip  or  by  a  seal 
of  glass.  The  fractured  edge  of  the  bowl  is  heated,  trimmed 
with  scissors  and  melted  so  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  even, 
and  the  bowl  itself  receives  its  final  form  from  the  sugar-tongs 
tool. 

Under  the  new  system  the  bowl  is  fashioned  by  blowing  the 
slightly  hollowed  mass  of  glass  into  a  mould.  The  leg  is  formed 
and  a  small  lump  of  molten  glass  is  attached  to  its  extremity 
to  form  the  foot.  The  blowing  iron  is  constantly  trundled,  and 
the  small  lump  of  glass  is  squeezed  and  flattened  into  the  shape 
of  a  foot,  either  between  two  slabs  of  wood  hinged  together^ 
or  by  pressure  against  an  upright  board.  The  bowl  is  severed 
from  the  blowing  iron,  and  the  wine-glass  is  sent  to  the  an- 
nealing oven  with  a  bowl,  longer  than  that  of  the  finished  glUss, 
and  with  a  rough  fractured  edge.  When  the  ^ass  is  cold  the 
surplus  is  removed  either  by  grinding,  or  by  applying  heat  to  a 
lino  scratched  with  a  diamond  round  the  bowL  The  fractured 
edge  is  smoothed  by  the  impact  of  a  gas  flame. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  wine-glass  the  ductility  of  g^ass  is 
illustrated  on  a  small  scale  by  the  process  of  pulling  out  the  leg. 
It  is  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  manufacture  <rf  glass  cane 
and  tube.  Cane  is  produced  from  a  solid  mass  of  molten  glass, 
tube  from  a  mass  hollowed  by  blowing.  One  workman  holds 
the  blowing  iron  with  the  mass  of  glass  attached  to  it,  and 
another  fixes  an  iron  rod  by  means  of  a  seal  of  glass  to  the 
extremity  of  the  mass.  The  two  workmen  face  each  other 
and  walk  backwards.  The  diameter  of  the  cane  or  tube  is 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  glass  carried,  and  by  the  distance 
covered  by  the  two  workmen.  It  is  a  curious  property  of  viscous 
glass  that  whatever  form  is  given  to  the  mass  of  glass  before  it 
is  drawn  out  is  retained  by  the  finished  cane  or  tube,  however 
small  its  section  may  be.  Owing  to  this  property,  tubes  or 
canes  can  be  produced  with  a  square,  oblong,  oval  or  triangular 
section.  Exceedingly  fine  canes  of  milk-white  glass  play  an 
important  part  in  the  nutstexpieces  produced  by  the  Venetian 
gbiss-makeis  of  the  i6th  century.  Vases  and  drinking  cups 
were  produced  of  extreme  lightness,  in  the  walls  of  which  were 
embedded  patterns  rivaHing  lace-work  in  fineness  and  intricacy. 
The  canes  from  which  the  patterns  are  formed  are  either  simple 
or  complex.  The  latter  are  made  by  dipping  a  small  mass  of 
molten  colourless  glass  into  an  iron  cup  around  the  inner  wall 
of  which  short  lengths  of  white  cane  have  been  arranged  at 
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regolar  intervals.  Tlie  canes  adhere  to  tbe  molten  glass,  and 
the  mass  is  first  twisted  and  then  drawn  oat  into  fine  cane, 
which  contains  white  threads  arranged  in  endless  spirab.  The 
process  can  be  almost  indefinitely  repeated  and  canes  formed 
of  extreme  complexity.  A  vase  decorated  with  these  simple 
or  complex  canes  is  produced  by  embedding  short  lengths  of 
the  cane  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  molten  glass  and  blowing 
and  fashioning  the  mass  into  the  required  titape, 

TiJ)le-ware  and  vases  may  be  wholly  coloured  or  mexdy 
decorated  with  colour.  Touches  of  colour  may  be  added  to 
vessels  in  course  of  manufacture  by  means  of  seals  of  molten 
glass,  applied  like  sealing-wax;  or  by  causing  vesaeb  to  wrap 
thenuelves  round  with  threads  or  cdls  of  coloured  glass.  By 
the  application  of  a  pointed  iron  hook,  while  the  ^aas  is  still 
ductile,  the  parallel  coils  can  be  distorted  into  bends,  loops  or 
agsags.  The  surface  of  vessels  may  be  spanned  with  gold  or 
platinum  by  rolling  the  hot  glass  on  metallic  leaf,  or  iridescent, 
by  the  deposition  of  metallic  tin,  or  by  the  corrosion  caused 
by  the  chemical  action  of  add  fumes.  Gilding  and  enamel 
decoration  are  applied  to  vessels  when  cdd,  and  fixed  by 
heat. 

Cutting  and  engraving  are  mechanical  processes  for  producing 
decorative  effects  by  abrading  the  surface  of  the  glass  when  cold. 
The  abrasion  is  effected  by  pressing  the  glass  against  the  edge 
of  wheels,  or  disks,  of  hard  material  revolving  on  horizontal 
spindles.  The  spindles  of  cutting  wheels  are  driven  by  steam 
or  electric  power.  The  wheels  for  making  deep  cuts  are  made 
of  iron,  and  are  fed  with  sand  and  water.  Ihe  wheels  range 
in  diameter  from  i8  in.  to  3  in.  Wheels  of  carborundum  are 
■ho  used.  Wheels  of  fine  sandstone  fed  with  water  are  used 
for  making  slighter  cuts  and  for  smoothing  the  roug^  surface 
left  by  the  iron  wheels.  P<dishing  is  effected  by  wooden  wheels 
fed  with  wet  pumice-powder  and  rottMistone  and  by  brushes 
fed  with  moistened  putty-powder.  Patterns  are  produced  by 
combining  straight  and  curved  cuts.  Cutting  brings  out  the 
brilliancy  of  i^ass,  which  is  one  of  its  intrinsic  qualities.  At 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century  English  cut  s^ass  was  unrivalled 
for  design  and  beauty.  Gradually,  however,  the  process  was 
applied  without  restraint  and  the  products  lost  all  artistic 
quality.  At  the  present  time  cut  ^ass  is  steadily  regaining 
favour. 

Engrating  is  a  process  of  drawing  on  glass  by  means  of  smAll 
copper  wheels.  'Die  wheels  range  from  |  in.  to  s  in.  in  diameter, 
and  are  fed  with  a  mixture  of  fine  emery  and  oil.  The  spindles 
to  which  the  wheels  are  attached  revolve  in  a  lathe  worked  by 
a  foot  treadle.  The  true  use  <d  engraving  is  to  add  interest  to 
vessels  by  means  of  coats  of  arms,  crests,  monograms,  inscriptions 
and  graceful  outlines.  The  improper  use  of  engraving  is  to 
hide  defective  materisl  Tbne  are  two  other  processes  of 
marking  patterns  on  ^ass,  but  they  possess  no  artistic  value. 
In  the  **  sandUast "  process  the  surface  of  the  s^ass  is  exposed 
to  a  stream  of  sharp  sand  driven  by  compressed  air.  The  parts 
of  the  surface  which  are  not  to  be  blasted  are  covered  by  adhesive 
paper.  In  the  "  etching "  process  the  surface  of  the  glass  la 
etched  by  the  chemical  action  of  hydrofluoric  add,  the  parts 
which  are  not  to  be  attacked  being  covered  with  a  resinous  paint* 
The  s^ass  is  first  dipped  in  this  protective  liquid,  and  whoi  tht 
paint  has  set  the  pattern  is  scratched  through  it  with  a  sharp 
point.    The  glass  is  then  exposed  to  the  add. 

Class  stoppers  are  fitted  to  bottles  by  grinding.  -  The  teouth 
of  the  botUe  b  ground  by  a  revolving  iron  cone,  or  mandrd, 
fed  with  sand  and  water  aiid  driven  by  steam.  The  head  of  the 
stopper  Is  fastened  in  a  chuck  and  the  peg  is  ground  to  the  sise 
of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  by  means  of  sukI  and  water  pressed 
•gainst  the  glass  by  bent  strips  of  thin  sheet  iron.  The  nKWth 
of  the  bottle  b  thai  ptesied  by  hand  on  the  peg  of  the  stepper, 
and  the  mouth  and  peg  are  ground  together  with  a  medium  of 
very  fine  emery  and  water  usiil  an  air-ti^t  joint  b  secured. 

The  revival  in  recent  years  of  the  craft  of  |^ass>blowing  in 
England  must  be  attributed  to  William  Morrb  and  T.G.  Jackson, 
ILA.  (PL  n.  figs.  II  and  12).  They,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  wine-glass  b  not  merely 


a  bowl,  a  stem  and  a  foot,  but  that,  whilst  retaining  aimpUdty 
of  form,  it  may  nevertheless  possess  decorative  effect.  They, 
moreover,  suggested  the  introduction  for  the  manufacture  of 
table-glass  of  a  material  similar  in  texture  to  that  used  by  the 
Venetians,  both  colourless  and  tinted. 

The  coloun  previously  available  for  EngUsh  table-glass  were 
ruby,  canary-yellow,  emerald-green,  dark  peacock-green,  light 
peacock-blue,  dark  purple-blue  and  a  dark  purple.  About 
1870  the  "  Jackson  "  table-glass  was  made  in  a  Ught,  dull  green 
glass.  The  dull  green  was  foUowed  successively  by  amber,  whiu 
opal,  blue  cpalf  straw  opalf  sea-green,  horn  colour  and  various 
pale  tints  of  soda-lime  glass,  ranging  from  yeUow  to  blue.  Ex- 
periments were  also  tried  with  a  violet<oloured  glass,  a  violet 
opal,  a  transparent  black  and  with  glasses  shading  from  red 
to  blue,  red  to  amber  and  blue  to  green. 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  surface  decoration  was  the 
prominent  feature  of  all  the  exhibits  of  table-glass.  The  carved 
or  "  cameo  "  glass,  introduced  by  Thomas  Webb  of  Stourbridge 
in  1878,  had  been  copied  with  varying  success  by  glass-makers 
of  all  nations.  In  many  spedmens  there  were,  three  or  more 
layers  of  differently  coloured  glass,  and  curious  effects  of  blended 
colour  were  obtained  by  cutting  through,  or  partly  through, 
the  different  layers.  The  surface  of  the  glass  had  usually  been 
treated  with  hydrofluoric  add  so  as  to  have  a  satin-like  gloss. 
Some  vases  of  thb  character,  shown  by  Emile  Gall6  and  Daum 
Frdres  of  Nancy,  possessed  considerable  beauty.  The  *'  Favrile  " 
glass  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany  of  New  York  (PI.  II.  fig.  13)  owes  its 
effect  entirely  to  surface  colour  and  lustre.  The  happiest  sped- 
mens of  thb  glass  almost  rival  the  wings  of  butterflies  in  the 
brilliancy  of  their  iridescent  colours.  The  vases  of  Kari  Koef^ing 
of  Beriln  are  so  fantastic  and  so  fragile  that  they  appear  to  be 
creations  of  the  lamp  rather  than  of  the  furnace.  An  illustration 
b  also  given  of  some  of  Powell's  "  Whitefriars  "  glass,  shown  at 
the  St  Loub  Exhibition,  1904  (PI.  II.  fig.  14).  The  spedmens 
of  "  p&te  de  verre  "  exhibited  by  A.  L.  Dammouse,  of  Sevres, 
in  the  Mus£e  des  Arts  dfcoratifs  in  Paris,  and  at  the  London 
Franco-Britbh  Exhibition  in  1908,  deserve  attention.  They 
have  a  semi-opaque  body  with  an  "egg-shell"  surface  and  are 
delicatdy  tinted  with  colour.  The  shapes  are  exceedingly 
simple,  but  some  of  the  pieces  possess  great  beauty.  The  material 
and  technique  suggest  a  dose  relationship  to  porcdain. 

(B)  Tube. — ^The  process  of  making  tube  has  already  been 
described.  Although  the  bore  of  the  thermometer-tube  b 
exceedingly  small,  it  b  made  in  the  same  way  as  ordinaiy 
tube.  The  white  line  of  enamd,  which  b  seen  in  some  thermo- 
meters behind  the  bore,  b  introduced  before  the  mass  of  glass 
b  pulled  out.  A  flattened  cake  of  viscous  ^ass-enamd  b  wdded 
on  to  one  side  of  the  mass  of  f^ass  after  it  has  been  hollowed  by 
blowing.  The  mass,  with  the  enamd  attached,  b  dipped  into 
the  crucible  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  transparent  glass; 
the  whole  mass  b  then  pulled  oi^t  into  tube.  If  the  section  of 
the  finished  tube  b  to  be  a  triangle,  with  the  enamd  and  bore 
at  the  base,  the  molten  mass  b  pressed  into  a  V-diaped  mould 
before  it  b  pulled  ouL 

In  modem  thermometry  instruments  of  extreme  accuracy 
are  required,  and  researches  have  been  made,  especially  in 
Germany  and  France,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  variability 
in  mercurial  thennometers,  and  how  such  variability  b  to  be 
removed  or  reduced.  In  all  mercurial  thenaometen  there 
b  a  slight  depression  of  the  ice-point  after  exposure  to  high 
temperatures;  it  b  abo  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  readings 
of  two  thermometers  between  the  ice-  and  boiling-points 
fail  to  agree  at  any  intermediate  tenqierature,  although  the 
ice-  and  boiling-points  of  both  have  been  detennined  tog^her 
with  perfect  accuracy,  and  the  intervening  spaces  have  been 
equally  divided.  It  has  been  proved  that  these  variations 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  glass  of 
which  the  thtfmometer  b  made.  Special  glasses  have  therefore 
be«n  produced  by  Tonndot  in  France  and  at  the  Jena  glass* 
works  in  Germany  expressly  for  the  manufacture  of  tbormometers 
for  accurate  physical  measuremenU;  the  analyses  of  these  are 
shown  in  Table  III. 
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Since  the  discovery  of  the  Rdntgra  rays,  experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  e£Fects  of  the  different  constituents 
of  i^ass  on  the  transparency  of  glass  to  X-rays.  The  oxides 
of  lead,  barium,  zinc  and  antimony  are  found  perceptibly  to 
retard  tint  rays.  The  gUss  tubes,  therefore,  from  which  the 
X>ray  bulbs  are  to  be  fashioned,  must  not  contain  any  of  these 
oxides,  whereas  the  glass  used  for  making  the  funnel-shaped 
shields,  which  direct  the  rays  upon  the  patient  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  hands  of  the  operator  from  the  action  of  the 
rays,  must  contain  a  large  proportion  of  lead. 

Among  the  many  developments  of  the  Jena  Works,  not  the 
least  important  are  the  glasses  made  in  the  form  of  a  tube, 
from  which  gas-chimneys,  gauge-glasses  and  chemical  apparatus 
are  fashioned,  specially  adapted  to  resist  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  One  method  is  to  form  the  tube  of  two  layers 
of  glass,  one  being  considerably  more  expansible  than  the  other. 

(C)  Skeei  and  Crown-glass. — Sheet-glass  is  almost  wholly 
a  soda-lime-silicate  glass,  containing  only  small  quantities  of 
iron,  alumina  and  other  impurities.  The  raw  materials  used 
in  this  manufacture  are  chosen  with  considerable  care,  since  the 
requirements  as  to  the  colour  of  the  product  are  somewhat 
^ringent.  The  materials  ordinarily  employed  ace  the  following: 
sand,  of  good  quality,  uniform  in  grain  and  free  from  any 
notable  quantity  of  iron  oxide;  carbonate  of  lime,  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  pure  variety  of  powdered  limestone;  and 
sulphate  of  soda.  A  certain  proportion  of  soda  ash  (carbonate 
of  soda)  is  also  used  in  some  works  in  sheet-glass  mixtures,  while 
"  decolorizers  "  (substances  intended  to  remove  or  reduce  the 
colour  of  the  g^ass)  are  also  sometimes  added,  those  most  generally 
used  being  manganese  dioxide  and  arsenic.  Another  essential 
ingredient  of  all  glass  mixtures  containing  sulphate  of  soda 
is  some  form  of  carbon,  which  is  added  either  as  coke,  charcoal 
or  anthradte  coal;  the  carbon  so  introduced  aids  the  reducing 
substances  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  furnace  in  bringing 
about  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  to  a  condition  in 
whidh  it  combines  more  readily  with  the  silicic  add  of  the  sand. 
The  proportions  in  which  these  ingredients  are  mixed  vary 
according  to  the  exact  quality  of  glass  required  and  with  the 
form  and  temperature  of  the  melting  furnace  employed.  A 
good  quaGty  of  sheet-glass  should  show,  on  analysis,  a  composi- 
tion approximating  to  the  following:  silica  (SiO^),  73%; 
lime  (CaO),  13%;  soda  (NajO),  14%;  and  iron  and  alumina 
(Fe^.Al^),  1%.  The  actual  composition,  however,  of  a 
mixture  that  will  give  a  glass  of  this  composition  cannot  be 
directly  calculated  from  these  figures  and  the  known  composition 
of  the  raw  materials,  owing  to  the  fact  that  considerable  losses, 
particularly  of  idkali,  occur  during  melting. 

Hie  fusion  of  sheet-glass  is  now  generally,  carried  out  in 
gas-fired  regenerative  tank  furnaces.  The  glass  in  process 
<rf  fusion  is  contained  in  a  basin  or  tank  built  up  of  large  blocks 
of  fire-clay  and  is  heated  by  one  or  more  powerful  gas  flames 
vhich  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  chamber  through 
niitable  apertures  or  "  ports."  In  Europe  the  gas  burnt  in 
these  furnaces  is  derived  from  special  gas-producers,  while  in 
some  parts  of  America  natural^  gas  is  utilized.  With  producer 
gas  it  is  necessary  to  pre-heat  both  the  gas  and  the  air  which 
is  supplied  for  its  combustion  by  passing  both  through  heated 
regenerators  (for  an  account  of  the  principles  of  the  regenerative 
furnace  see  article  Furnace).  In  many  respects  the  glass- 
melting  tank  resembles  the  open-hearth  steel  furnace,  but  there 
are  certain  interesting  difTerences.  Thus  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest  glass  tanks  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  largest  steel 
furnaces;  glass  furnaces  containing  up  to  250  tons  of  molten 


glass  have  been  successfully  oper- 
ated, and  owing  to  the  reUtively 
low  density  of  glass  this  involves 
very  large  dimensions.  The  tem- 
perature required  in  the  fusion  of 
sheet-glass  and  of  other  glasses 
produced  in  tank  furnaces  is  much 
lower  than  that  attained  in  steel 
furnaces,  and  it  is  consequently  pos- 
sible to  work  glass-tanks  continuously  for  many  months  together; 
on  the  other  hand,  gUss  is  not  readily  freed  from  foreign  bodice 
that  may  become  admixed  with  it,  so  that  the  absence  of  detach-! 
able  particles  is  much  more  essential  in  glass  than  in  steel  melting. 
Finally,  fluid  steel  can  be  run  or  poured  off,  since  it  is  perfectly 
fluid,  while  glass  cannot  be  thus  treated,  but  is  withdrawn  from 
the  furnace  by  means  of  either  a  ladle  or  a  gatherer's  pipe, 
and  the  temperature  required  for  this  purpose  is  much  lower  than 
that  at  which  the  glass  is  melted.  In  a  sheet-glass  tank  there 
is  therefore  a  gradient  of  temperature  and  a  continuous  passage 
of  material  from  the  hotter  end  of  the  furnace  where  Uie  raw 
materials  are  introduced  to  the  cooler  end  where  the  glass, 
free  from  bubbles  and  raw  material,  is.  withdrawn  by  the: 
gatherers.  For  the  purpose  of  the  removal  of  the  glaio,  the 
cooler  end  of  the  furnace  is  provided  with  a  number  of  suitable 
openings,  provided  with  movable  covers  or  shades.  The 
"  gatherer "  approaches  one  of  these  openings,  removes  the 
shade  and  introduces  his  previously  heated  "pipe."  This 
instrument  is  an  iron  tube,  some  5  ft.  long,  provided  at  one  end 
with  an  enkrged  butt  and  at  the  other  with  a  wooden  covering 
acting  as  handle  and  mouthpiece.  The  gatherer  dips  the  butt 
of  the  pipe  into  the  molten  "  metal "  and  withdraws  upon  it  a 
small  ball  of  viscous  glass,  which  he  allows  to  cool  in  the  air 
while  constantly  rotating  it  so  as  to  keep  the  mass  as  nearly 
spherical  in  shape  as  he  can.  When  the  first  ball  or  "  gathering  "' 
has  cooled  sufficiently,  the  whole  is  again  dipped  into  the  molten 
glass  and  a  further  layer  adheres  to  the  pipe-end,  thus  forming 
a  larger  ball.  Tliis  process  is  repeated,  with  slight  modifications,, 
until  the  gathering  is  of  the  proper  size  and  weight  to  3rield  the 
sheet  which  is  to  be  blown.  When  this  is  the  case  the  gathering- 
is  carried  to  a  block  or  half-open  mould  in  which  it  is  rolled 
and  blown  until  it  acquires,  roughly,  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere, 
the  flat  side  being  towards  the  pipe  and  the  convexity  away 
from  it;  the  diameter  of  this  hemisphere  is  so  regulated  as  to 
be  approximately  that  of  the  cylinder  which  is  next  to  be  formed' 
of  the  viscous  mass.  From  the  hemispherical  shape  the  mass 
of  ^ass  is  now  gradually  blown  into  the  form  of  a  short  cylinder, 
and  then  the  pipe  with  the  adherent  mass  of  ghiss  is  handed 
over  to  the  blower  proper.  This  workman  stands  upon  a  platform 
in  front  of  special  furnaces  which,  from  their  shape  and  purpose, 
are  called  "blowing  holes.'*  The  blower  repeated^  heats 
the  lower  part  of  the  mass  of  glass  and  keeps  it  distended  by. 
blowing  while  he  swings  it  over  a  deep  trench  which  is  provided 
next  to  his  working  platform.  In  this  way  the  glass  is  extended 
into  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder  closed  at  the  lower  end.  The 
size  of  cylinder  which  can  be  produced  in  this  way  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  working  platform  and  the 
weight  which  a  man  is  able  to  handle  freely.  The  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  opened,  in  the  case  of  small  and  thin  cylinders, 
by  the  blower  holding  his  thumb  over  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
pipe  and  simultaneously  warming  the  end  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
furnace,  the  expansion  of  the  imprisoned  air  and  the  softening 
of  the  glass  causing  the  end  of  the  cylinder  to  burst  open.  The 
blower  then  heats  the  end  of  the  cylinder  again  and  rapidly 
spins  the  pipe  about  its  axis;  the  centrifugal  effect  is  sufficient 
to  spread  the  soft  glass  at  the  end  to  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  case  of  large  and  thick  cylinders, 
however,  another  process  of  opening  the  ends  is  generally 
employed:  an  assistant  attaches  a  small  lump  of  hot  glass  to  the 
domed  end,  and  the  heat  of  this  added  glass  softens  the  cylinder 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  assistant  to  cut  the  end  open  with  a 
pair  of  shears;  subsequently  the  open  end  is  spun  out  to  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  as  described  above.    The  finished  cylinder 
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b  next  carried  to  a  rack  and  the  pipe  detached  from  it  by  applying 
a  cold  iron  to  the  neck  of  thkk  hot  glass  which  connects  pipe-butt 
and  cylinder,  the  neck  cracking  at  the  touch.  Next,  the  rest 
of  the  connecting  neck  is  detached  from  the  cylinder  by  the 
application  of  a  heated  iron  to  the  chilled  ^ass.  This  leaves  a 
cylinder  with  roughly  parallel  ends;  these  ends  are  cut  by  the 
use  of  a  diamond  applied  internally  and  then  the  cylinder  is 
9plit  longitudinally  by  the  same  means.  The  H>Ut  cylinder  is 
passed  to  the  flattening  furnace,  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
sufficient  to  soften  the  glass;  when  soft  the  cylinder  is  laid  upon 
a  smooth  flat  dab  and  flattened  down  upon  it  by  the  careful 
application  of  pressure  with  some  form  of  rubbing  implement, 
which  frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  block  of  charred  wood. 
When  flattened,  the  sheet  is  moved  away  from  the  working 
opening  of  the  furnace,  and  pushed  to  a  system  of  movable 
grids,  by  means  6[  which  it  is  slowly  movMl  along  a  tunnel, 
away  from  a  source  of  heat  neariy  equal  in  temperature  to  that 
of  the  flattening  chamber.  The  glass  thus  cools  gradually  as  it 
passes  down  the  tunnel  and  is  thereby  adequately  annealed. 

The  process  of  sheet-glass  manufacture  described  above  is 
typical  of  that  in  use  in  a  large  number  of  works,  but  many 
modifications  are  to -be  found,  particularly  in  the  furnaces  in 
which  the  glass  is  melted.  In  some  works,  the  older  method 
of  melting  the  glass  in  large  pots  or  crucibles  is  still  adhered  to, 
although  the  old-fashioned  coal-fired  furnaces  have  nearly 
everywhere  given  place  to  the  use  of  producer  gas  and  re- 
generators. For  the  production  of  coloured  sheet-glass,  however, 
the  employment  of  pot  furnaces  is  still  almost  universal,  prob- 
ably because  the  quantities  of  {^ass  required  of  any  one  tint 
are  insufficient  to  employ  even  a  small  tank  f\imace  continuously; 
the  exact  contrd  of  the  colour  is  also  more  readily  attained  with 
the  smaller  bulk  of  glass  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  pots.  The 
general  nature  of  the  colouring  ingredients  employed,  and  the 
colour  effects  produced  by  them,  have^already  been  mentioned. 
In  coloured  sheet-glass,  two  distinct  kinds  are  to  be  recognized; 
in  one  kind  the  colouring  matter  is  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
glass  itself,  while  in  the  other  the  coloured  sheet  comists  of 
Mdinary  white  glass  covered  upon  one  side  with  a  thin  coating  of 
intensely  coloured  glass.  The  latter  kind  is  known  is ''  flashed," 
and  is  universally  employed  in  the  case  of  colouring  matters 
whose  effect  is  so  intense  that  in  any  usual  thickness  of  ^ass 
they  would  cause  almost  entire  opacity.  Flashed  i^ass  is 
produced  by  taking  either  the  first  or  the  last  gathering  in  the 
production  of  a  cylinder  out  of  a  crucible  containing  the  oolo\ired 
"metal,"  the  other  gatherinei  being  taken  out  of  ordinary 
white  sheet-glass.  It  is  important  that  the  thermal  expansion 
of  the  two  materials  which  are  thus  incorporated  should  be 
nearly  alike,  as  otherwise  warping  of  the  finished  sheet  is  liable 
toreralL 

Muhankal  Processes  for  Ike  Prodnction  of  Sheet-gUus—Tht 
complicated  and  indiiKt  process  of  sheet-glass  manufacture 
has  led  to  numerous  inventions  aiming  at  a  direct  method  of 
production  by  more  or  less  mechanical  meanSb  All  the  earlier 
attempts  in  this  direction  failed  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  glass  to  the  machines  without  introducing  air-bells, 
which  are  always  formed  in  molten  glass  when  it  is  ladled  or 
poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.  More  modem  inventors 
have  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  drawing  the  glass  direct  from 
the  furnace.  In  an  American  process  the  glass  is  drawn  direct 
from  the  molten  mass  in  the  tank  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  means 
of  an  iron  ring  previously  immersed  in  the  ^ass,  and  b  kept 
in  shape  by  means  of  special  devices  for  cooling  it  rapidly  as  it 
leaves  the  molten  bath.  In  this  process,  however,  the  entire 
operations  of  flitting  and  flattening  are  retained,  and  although 
the  mechanical  process  is  said  to  be  in  successful  commercial 
operation,  it  has  not  as  yet  made  itself  felt  as  a  formidable  rival 
to  hand-made  sheet-glass.  An  effort  at  a  more  direct  mechanical 
process  is  embodied  in  the  inventions  of  Foucault  which  are  at 
present  being  developed  in  Germany  and  Belgium;  in  this 
process  the  s^ass  is  drawn  from  the  molten  bath  in  the  slu^  of 
flat  sheets,  by  the  aid  of  a  bar  of  iron,  previously  immersed  in  the 
glass,  the  glass  receiving  its  form  by  being  drawn  through  slots 


in  large  fire-bricks,  and  being  kept  in  shape  by  rapid  cfaiDiog 
produced  by  the  action  of  air-blasts.  The  mechanical  operatioo 
is  quite  successful  for  thick  sheets^  but  it  b  not  as  yet  available 
for  the  thinner  sheets  required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
sheet-glass,  since  with  these  excessive  breakage  occurs,  while 
the  sheets  generally  show  grooves  or  lines  derived  from  small 
irregularities  of  the  drawing  orifice.  For  the  production  of  thick 
sheets  which  are  subsequently  to  be  polished  the  process  may 
thus  claim  considerable  success,  but  it  b  not  as  yet  possible 
to  produce  satisfactory  sheet-glass  by  such  means. 

Crotm-gbiss  has  at  the  present  day  almost  disappeared  from 
the  market,  and  it  has  been  superseded  by  sheet-glass,  the  more 
modem  processes  described  above  being  capable  of  producing 
much  laiiger  sheets  of  glass,  free  from  the  knob  or  "  bullion  " 
which  nuiy  still  be  seen  in  old  crown-gilass  windows.  For  a 
few  isolated  purposes,  however,  it  b  desirable  to  use  a  i^as 
which  has  not  been  touched  upon  either  surface  and  thus  pre- 
serves the  lustrtf  of  its  "  fire  polish  "  undiminished;  thb  can 
be  attained  in  crown-s^ass  but  not  in  sheet,  since  one  aide  of 
the  latter  b  always  more  or  less  marked  by  the  mbber  used 
in  the  process  of  flattening.  One  of  the  few  uses  of  crown-gjass 
of  this  kind  b  the  glass  slides  upon  which  microsome  qxdmens 
are  mounted,  as  well  as  the  thin  glass  slips  with  which  such 
preparations  are  covered.  A  full  account  of  the  process  of 
blowing  crown-gUos  will  J)e  found  in  all  older  books  and  artides 
on  the  subject,  so  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
glass,  instead  of  being  blown  into  a  cylinder,  b  blown  into  a 
flattened  q>here,  which  b  caused  to  burst  at  the  point  opposite 
the  pipe  and  b  then,  by  the  rapid  spinning  of  the  glass  in  front 
of  a  very  hot  f tunace-opening,  causeid  to  expand  into  &  flat  disk 
of  large  diameter.  Thb  only  requires  to  be  annealed  and  b  then 
ready  for  cutting  up,  but  the  lump  of  glass  by  which  the  original 
globe  was  attached  to  the  pipe  remains  as  the  bullion  in  the  centre 
of  the  disk  of  t^asa. 

Coloured  Glass  for  Mosaic  Windaws.^Tht  production  of  coloured 
glass  for  "  mosaic  "  windows  has  become  a  sq>arate  branch 
oi  glass-making.  Charles  Winston,  after  prolonged  study 
of  the  coloured  windows  of  the  xjth,  X4th  and  xsth  centuries, 
convinced  himself  that  no  approach  to  the  colour  ^ect  of  these 
windows  could  be  made  with  glass  which  b  thin  and  even  in 
section,  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  made  and  coloured  with 
highly  refined  materiab.  To  obtain  the  effect  it  was  necessary 
to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  conditions  under  which  the 
early  craf  tsnoen  worked,  and  to  create  scientifically  gla»  which 
b  impure  in  colour,  irregular  in  section,  and  non-homogeneous 
in  texture.  The  glass  b  made  in  cylinders  and  in  "  crowns  "  or 
circles.  The  cylinders  measure  about  14  in.  in  length  by  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  I  to  |  in.  The  crowns 
are  about  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  |  to  ^  in., 
the  centre  being  the  thickest.  These  cylinders  and  crowns 
may  be  either  solid  colour  or  flashed.  Great  variety  of  colour 
may  be  obtained  by  flashing  one  colour  upon  another,  such  as 
blue  on  green,  and  mby  on  blue,  green  or  yellow. 

£.  J.  Prior  has  introduced  an  ingenious  method  of  making 
small  oblong  and  square  sheets  of  coloured  glass,  which  are  thick 
in  the  centre  and  taper  towards  the  edges,  and  which  have  one 
surface  slightly  roughened  and  one  brilliantly  pdished.  Glass  b 
blown  into  an  oblong  box-shaped  iron  mould,  about  12  in.  in  dq>th 
and  6  in.  across.  A  hollow  rectangular  bottle  b  formed,  the  base 
and  sides  of  which  are  converted  into  sheets.  The  outer  surface 
of  these  sheets  b  slightly  roughened  by  contact  with  the  iron 
mould. 

(D)  BoUles  and  meckamcaOy  blown  Glass,— Tht  manufacture 
of  bottles  has  become  an  industry  of  vast  proportions.  The 
demand  constantly  increases,  and,  owing  to  constant  improve- 
ments in  material  in  the  moulds  and  in  the  methods  of  working, 
the  supply  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  demand.  Except  for 
making  bottles  of  ^)ecial  colours,  gas-heated  tank  furnaces  arc 
in  general  use.  Melting  and  working  are  carried  on  continuously. 
The  essential  qualities  of  a  bottle  are  strength  and  power  to  resist 
chemical  corrosion.  The  materiab  are  selected  with  a  view  to 
secure  these  qualities.    For  the  highest  quality  of  bottles^  wbicb 


■R  pncdallr  caloBTfaw.  iiihI,  BmotoiK  uxt  nIphMt  uhI 
iari)a»lc  ol  loda  u>  incd,  Tlie  foUowing;  ii  i.  typial  uulysli 
of  high  quiUly  bMUe-^w:.  SiOh  6«'i;%;  NnO,  lyoo^; 
C»0,  is-oo%;  A],0,,  !-»%!  and  71,0*  065%.  For  the 
OHnmcuKr  grmdo  of  rUik-CDioured  bottki  Lhe  glau  mixlun 
il  chcapeDcd  by  lubslilDling  niminiHi  sail  Idr  pan  o[  Lhc  sutpha(c 
of  loda,  and  by  tho  addition  u£  fcbpar,  franilc,  graiiulit?^ 
iumacc  ilaf  ajul  other  aubataotrs  fusible  al  a  high  trinpcraluET^ 
Bottle  nnoidi  are  made  ol  cut  iron,  atba  la  two  pi«m,  hingnl 
togitha  at  the  bue  or  at  one  tide,  01  in  three  fuecci,  one 
(onniag  the  body  and  twe  pieces  foimini  the  neck. 

A  bottle  gtDg  or  "  abop  "  comiiu  of  five  perton*.  The 
"  gatbcrer  "  lathen  the  glau  from  the  lulc  Inmace  on  the  end 
of  tbe  blowlnt4iDa,  mill  It  oo  a  alab  of  iron  or  ttone.  tlightly 
oipajlds  the  glaia  by  Uowing,  and  hajidi  the  blowing  iron  and 
glaii  to  tb*  "  blower,"  The  blower  plana  the  glau  in  the  rooukl, 
dtaes  the  mould  by  preuisg  a  lever  with  hb  foot,  and  either 
blowi  down  the  blowing  iron  or  ittacba  It  to  a  ILbe  connected 
'  compressed  air.  When  the  air  has  forced  the 
glass  to  take  tbe  form  of  the  mould,  the 
mould  is  iqxned  and  the  blower  gives  the 
blowing  iron  with  tbe  bottle  attached  to 
it  to  the  "wetter  off."  The  wetter  06 
tonchts  the  top  of  tbe  neck  ol  tbe  bottle 
vith  a  moittened  piece  of  iron  and  by 
lapping  the  blowing  iron  detaches  the 
bottle  and  drops  it  into  a  wooden  tnugh. 
Be  tfaen  grips  the  body  of  the  bottle  with 
a  four-pronged  clip,  attached  to  an  iron 
rod,  and  passes  it  to  the  "  bottle  maker-" 
The  bottle  maliet  heats  the  fcactarcd  neck 
of  the  bottle,  binds  a  bsiid  of  inoilen  glau 
roond  the  end  of  it  and  simultaneously 
shape*  the  inside  and  the  ouisde  of  the 
^  neck  by  uaing  the  tool  »hahm  in  fig.  18. 
je  The  finished  bottle  Is  taken  by  the  "  laker 
le  in  "  10  the  annealing  furnace.    The  bottles 

^  full,  are  moved  slowly  away  from  a  constant 
«  source  of  heat. 

le      The  procsses  of  maolpulation  which  have 

been  described,  although  in  practice  they 

"  are  very  rapidly  petfonned,  are  destined 

>n  to  be  replaoed  by  the  automatic  vorking 
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absolute  regularity  in  J 

;  with  a  ptungec  with  that  of  blowing  by 

he  neck  ol  the  bottle  is  first  fotmed  by  the 

plonger,  and  the  body  is  subsequently  blown  by  compressed  air 

'    ■  ough  tbe  plunger.     A  suffidenl  weight  of  molten 

a  bottte  is  gathered  and  placed  in  a  funnel-sbaped 
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with  the  blown  vessel 

attached.    E»di  machine 

(fig.  -9)  c 

sofa 

carrying  five  or  si<  moulds.    The  moulds 

are  opened  and  closed 

by  cams  actuated  by  co 

r- 

a.  a  blowing 

boa  is  is  conneiion  with 

u.  air  jet 

tbe 

section 

of  ihemoiild 

its  fractured  edge  is  trimmed. 

Compressed  air  or  steam  ia  also  used  for  fashioning  very  large 
Tenets,  baths,  dishes  ai>d  reservoin  by  the  "  Sicvert  "  pioccu. 
Mokcn  gloss  is  ^read  upon  a  large  iron  plate  of  tbe  required 
shape  and  dimensions.  The  Battened  mass  of  gtass  is  held  by 
1  rim.  connected  to  the  edge  of  tbe  pLate.  The  plate  witb  the  glass 
aiuched  to  i I  is  inverted,  and  compressed  air  or  steam  is  iatio- 
ducedthroDgh  openings  in  the  plate.  The  mass  olglast,  yiehlini 
to  its  own  Wright  and  the  pressure  of  air  or  steam,  dnks  dosm- 
wards  and  adapts  ilseU  to  any  mould  or  receptacle  beneath  it. 

The  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glais 
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fashioned  processes  of  bottle  making.  Tie  mould  Is  in  two 
pieces  hinged  togclhei;  it  is  heated  and  the  inner  surlatt  is 
rubbed  over  with  finely  powdered  plumbago.  When  the  glaa 
is  bdng  blown  in  the  mould  the  blowingiron  is  twisted  round  and 
round  so  that  tbe  finished  bulb  may  not  be  marked  by  the  jmat 
of  the  mould. 

III.  MECHAHtcALiv  PUS3I0  Guss.  (A)  ^(afciioji.— The 
glau  popularly  known  as  "  plate-glus  "  Is  n^ade  by  calling  and 
rolling.    The  fallowing  are  typical  analyses: 
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would  render  even  a  faint  tint  conspiaious.  The  anbstances 
employed  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  manufacture 
ol  sheet-glass,  viz.  pure  sand,  a  pure  form  of  cjt^bonate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  the  addition  of  a  suitable  proportion 
of  carbon  in  the  form  of  coke,  charcoal  or  anthracite  coaL 

The  glass  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  plate  is  universally 
melted  in  pots  or  crudbles  and  not  in  c^n  tank  furnaces. 
When  the  glass  is  completely  melted  and  "  fine,"  i.e,  free  from 
bubbles,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  a  certain  extent  so  as 
to  become  viscous  or  pasty.  The  whole  pot,  with  its  contents 
of  viscods  i^ass,  is  then  removed  bodily  from  the  furnace  by 
means  of  huge  tongs  and  is  transported  to  a  crane,  which  grips 
the  pot,  raises  it^  and  ultimately  tips  it  over  so  as  to  pour  the 
^ass  upon  the  slab  of  the  roUing-table.  In  most  modem  works 
the  greater  part  of  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  actual  rolling 
of  the  glass,  is  carried  out  by  mechanical  means,  steam  power 
and  subsequently  electrical  power  having  been  successfully 
applied  to  this  puipose;  the  handling  of  the  great  weights  of 
glass  required  for  the  largest  sheets  of  plate-glass  which  are 
produced  at  the  present  time  would,  indeed,  be  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  casting-table  usually  con- 
sbts  of  a  perfectly  smooth  cast-iron  slab,  frequently  built  up 
of  a  number  of  pieces  carefully  fitted  together,  mounted  upon 
a  low,  massive  truck  nmning  upon  rails,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
moved  to  any  desired  position  in  the  casting-room.  Tlie  viscous 
mass  having  been  thrown  on  the  casting-taUe,  a  large  and 
heavy  roller  passes  over  it  and  spreads  it  out  into  a  sheet. 
Rollers  up  to  5  tons  in  weight  are  employed  and  are  now 
generally  driven  by  power.  The  width  of  the  sheet  or  plate 
is  regulated  by  moving  guides  which  are  placed  in  front  of 
the  roller  and  are  pushed  along  by  it,  while  its  thickness 
is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering  the  roller  relatively  to 
the  surface  of  the  table.  Since  the  surfaces  produced  by 
rolling  have  subsequently  to  be  ground  and  polished,  it  is 
essential  that  the  ^ass  should  leave  the  rolling-table  with  as 
smooth  a  surface  as  possible,  so  that  great  care  is  required  in 
this  part  of  the  process.  It  is,  however,  equally  important 
that  the  glass  as  a  whole  should  be  flat  and  remains  flat  during 
the  process  of  gradual  cooling  (annealing),  otherwise  great 
thicknesses  of  ^ass  would  have  to  be  ground  away  at  the  pro- 
jecting parts  of  the  sheet.  The  annealing  process  is  therefore 
carried  out  in  a  manner  differing  essentially  from  that  in  use 
for  any  other  variety  of  flat  glass  and  nearly  resembling  that 
used  for  optical  glass.  Hie  rolled  sheet  is  left  on  the  casting- 
table  until  it  has  set  sufficiently  to  be  pushed  over  a  flat  iron 
plate  without  risk  of  distortion;  meanwhile  the  table  has  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  opening  of  one  of  the  large  annealing 
kilns  and  the  slab  of  glass  is  carefully  pushed  into  the  kiln.  The 
annealing  kilns  are  large  fire-brick  chambers  of  small  height 
but  with  sufficient  floor  area  to  accommodate  four  or  six  large 
slabs,  and  the  slabs  are  placed  directly  upon  the  floor  of  the 
kiln,  which  is  built  up  of  carefully  dressed  blocks  of  burnt  fire- 
clay resting  upon  a  bed  of  sand;  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
working  or  buckling  in  this  floor  these  blocks  are  set  slightly 
apart  and  thus  have  room  to  expand  freely  when  heated.  Before 
the  glass  is  introduced,  the  annealing  Idln  is  heated  to  dull  red 
by  means  of  coal  fires  in  grates  which  are  provided  at  the  ends 
or  sides  of  the  kiln  for  that  purp<»e.  When  the  floor  of  the  kiln 
has  been  covered  with  slabs  of  glass  the  opening  is  carefully 
built  up  and  luted  with  fire<-bricks  and  fire-clay,  and  the  whole 
is  then  allowed  to  cool.  In  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  kiln  ^)ecial 
cooling  channels  or  air  passages  are  provided  and  by  gradually 
opening  these  to  atmospheric  circulation  the  cooling  is  con- 
siderably accelerated  while  a  very  even  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture is  obtained;  by  these  means  even  the  largest  slabs  can  now 
be  cooled  in  three  or  four  days  and  are  nevertheless  sufficiently 
well  annealed  to  be  free  from  any  serious  internal  stress.  From 
the  annealing  kiln  the  slabs  of  glass  are  transported  to  the 
cutting  room,  where  they  are  cut  square,  defective  slabs  being 
rejected  or  cut  down  to  smaller  sizes.  The  glass  at  this  stage 
has  a  comparatively  dull  surface  and  this  must  now  be  replaced 
by  that  brilliant  and  perfectly  polished  surface  which  is  the  chief 


beauty  of  this  Variety  of  ^ass.  The  first  step  in  this  process  ii 
that  of  grinding  the  surface  down  until  all  piojectioBS  an 
removed  and  a  dose  approximation  to  a  perfect  plane  ia  obtained. 
This  operation,  like  all  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  polnhiiig 
of  the  glass,  is  carried  out  by  powerful  machinery.  By  means 
of  a  rotating  table  either  two  surfaces  of  glass,  or  one  surface 
of  glass  and  one  of  cast  iron,  are  rubbed  together  with  the  inter- 
position  of  a  powerful  abrasive  such  as  sand,  emery  or  oarbor- 
undum.  The  machinery  by  which  this  ia  done  has  undergone 
numerous  modifications  and  im|xovements,  all  tending  to  pro* 
duce  more  perfectly  plane  glass,  to  reduce  the  risk  of  breakage, 
and  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  time  and  power  required  per 
sq.  yd.  of  glass  to  be  worked.  It  is  impcnsible  to  describe 
this  machinery  within  the  limits  of  this  artide,  but  it  ia  notable 
that  the  prindpal  difficulties  to  be  overcome  arise  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  glass  with  a  perfectly  continuous 
and  unyielding  support  to  which  it  can  be  firmly  attached  but 
from  which  it  can  be  detached  without  undue  difficulty. 

When  the  surface  of  the  glass  has  been  ground  down  to  a  plane, 
the  surface  itself  is  still "  grey,"  i^.  deeply  pitted  with  the  marks 
of  the  abrasive  used  in  grinding  it  down;  these  marks  are  re- 
moved by  the  process  of  smoothing,  in  which  the  surface  ia 
successively  ground  with  abrasives  of  gradually  increasing  fine- 
ness, leaving  ultimately  a  very  smooth  and  very  minutely  pitted 
"  grey  "  surface.  This  smooth  surface  is  then  brilliantly  polbhed 
by  the  aid  of  friction  with  a  rubbing  tool  covered  with  a  soft 
substance  like  leather  or  felt  and  fed  with  a  polishing  material, 
such  as  rouge.  A  few  strokes  of  such  a  rubber  are  suffident  to 
produce  a  deddedly  "polished"  appearance,  but  prolonged 
rubbing  under  considerable  pressure  and  the  use  of  a  polishing 
paste  of  a  proper  consistency  are  required  in  order  to  remove  the 
last  trace  of  pitting  from  the  surface.  This  entire  process  must, 
obviously,  be  applied  in  turn  to  each  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
slab  of  glass.  Plate-glass  is  manufactured  in  this  manner  in 
thicknesses  varying  from  iV  in.  to  z  in.  or  even  more,  while 
sin^e  sheets  are  produced  measuring  more  than  27  ft.  by  13  ft. 

"  RoUed  Plate  "  and  figured  "  RolUd  P/a^."-^laas  for  this 
purpose,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  best  white  and 
tinted  varieties,  is  now  universally  produced  in  tank-furnaces, 
similar  in  a  general  way  to  those  used  for  sheet-glass,  except  that 
the  furnaces  used  for  "  rolled  plate  "  glass  of  the  roughest  kinds 
do  not  need  such  minutely  careful  attention  and  do  not  worit  at 
so  high  a  temperature.  The  composition  of  these  glasses  b  very 
similar  to  that  of  sheet-glass,  but  for  the  ordinary  Idnds  of  rolled 
plate  much  less  scrupulous  selection  need  be  made  in  the  choice 
of  raw  materials,  especially  of  the  sand. 

The  glass  is  taken  from  the  furnace  in  large  iron  ladles,  whidi 
are  carried  upon  slings  running  on  overhead  rails;  from  the 
ladle  the  glass  is  thrown  upon  the  cast-iron  bed  of  a  rolling-table, 
and  is  rolled  into  sheet  by  an  iron  roller,  the  process  being 
similar  to  that  employed  in  making  plate-glass,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  sheet  thus  rolled  is  roughly  trimmed  while  hot  and 
soft,  so  as  to  remove  those  portions  of  glass  which  have  been 
spoilt  by  immediate  contact  with  the  ladle,  and  the  sheet,  still 
soft,  is  pushed  into  the  open  mouth  of  an  annealing  tumid  tjx 
"  lear,"  down  which  it  is  carried  by  a  system  of  moving  grids. 

The  surface  of  the  glass  produced  in  this  way  jnay  be  modified 
by  altering  the  surface  of  the  rolling-table;  if  the  table  has  a 
smooth  surface,  the  glass  will  also  be  more  or  less  smooth,  but 
much  dented  and  buckled  on  the  surface  and  far  from  having  the 
smooth  face  of  blown  sheet.  If  the  table  has  a  pattern  engraved 
upon  it  the  glass  will  show  the  same  pattern  in  relief,  the  most 
frequent  pattern  of  the  kind  being  dther  small  parallel  ridges  or 
larger  ribs  crossing  to  form  a  lozenge  pattern. 

The  more  daborate  patterns  foimd  on  what  is  known  as 
"  figure  rolled  plate  "  are  produced  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner;  the  glass  used  for  this  purpose  is  considerably  whiter 
in  colour  and  much  softer  than  ordinary  rolled  plate,  and  instead 
of  being  rolled  out  on  a  table  it  is  produced  by  rolHng  between 
two  moving  rollers  from  which  the  sheet  issues.  The  pattern  is 
impressed  upon  the  soft  sheet  by  a  printing  roller  which  is 
brought  down  upon  the  glass  as  it  leaves  the  main  rolls.    This 
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glus  dishes  of  elaborate  design,  which  oijy  an  eipert  can  dis- 
Itnguish  from  band-cul  crystal.  Tbe  deceptive  cEect  is  in  some 
caies  heightened  by  cutting  over  and  polishing  by  hand  the 
piBSed  surface. 

Tbe  gtiss  ioi  prosed  ware  must  be  colourlesa,  and,  wbeo 
pollen,  must  be  sulScieotly  fluid  to  adopt  ilsell  readily  to  tbe 
iDiricuies  of  the  mcHdds,  which  are  often  exceedingly  compki. 
The  materials  employed  arc  sand,  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrale  of 
Bda,  cakxpai  and  in  some  worlia  carbonate  of  barium.  The 
lollowing  is  an  analysis  of  a  ipednien  of  English  pieued  glass; 
Sift,  ;o.«8%;  Na*,  iS-jg%;  CiO,  s-45%;  BaO.  4iJ%; 
Al/)i.  o-ii%;  and  FciOi,?^'/..  Tanluandpolsarebotbused 
ior  melting  the  ^asa.  The  moulds  are  made  of  cast  iron.  Tbey 
ire  usually  in  two  main  piece*,  a  buc  and  an  upper  pMl  or  collar 
Df  hinged  aeclioiB.  The  plunger  is  generally  worked  by  a  band 
levtt.  Tbe  opentor  knows  by  touch  wben  the  plunger  bat 
pinied  tbe  glass  far  enough  to  eiaclly  fill  tbe  mould,  ^though 
the  (nouids  are  heated,  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  >lw»ys  slightly 
niBtd  by  contact  with  the  mould.  For  this  reason  every  piece 
ol  picued  glus-wan,  *1  soon  as  it  is  libnaled  from  the  moulil, 
■9  eiposed  to  a  sharp  heat  in  a  small  subsidiary  furnace  in  order 
lit  (he  ruffled  surface  may  be  removed  by  mellini.    TTiete 
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BilltryiJGhlillaini/acliiri. 
Tbe  great  similarity  in  form,  technique  and  decoration  ol 
the  eailimt  known  ipecuneni  of  glass-ware  suggests  that  the 
craft  of  glass-making  ori^nated  from  a  single  centre,  ll  has 
been  generally  assumed  tbnt  Egypt  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
glass  indnttiy.  It  is  true  that  nany  conditions  existed  in  Egypt 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  craft.  The  Nile  supplied  a 
waterway  for  the  conveyance  of  fuel  and  for  the  distribution 
of  the  GnishEd  wares.  Materials  were  available  providing  tbe 
essential  ingredients  of  glass.  The  Egyptian  potteries  a^orded 
experience  in  dealing  with  vitreous  glazes  and  vitreous  coloun, 

wrought,  which  may  well  have  suggested  the  decorative  oirange- 
ment  of  zigzag  lines  (sec  Plate  I.  bp.  i,  1,  4  dj  so  frequently 
found  on  eariy  jpedmeDS  ol  glasj-wjie.  In  Egypt,  however, 
no  traces  have  at  present  been  found  of  the  industry  in  a  rudi- 
mentary condition,  and  tbe  vases  which  have  been  classified 
OS  "  primitive  "  bear  witness  to  an  ebboralion  of  tecbnique 
farioadvanceof  theexperimenl&lpcriod.  The  earliest  Kpecimcna 
of  glaas-varc  which  can  be  definitely  claimed  as  Egyptian 
produclioiB.  and  tbe  glass  manuliclory  discovered  by  Dr 
Flinders  Peine  at  Tell  el  Amnraa,  belong  10  Ibc  period  of  Ihe 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  Tbe  comparative  lateness  of  this  period 
makes  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  wall  painting  at  Sen!  Hasan, 
which  accurately  represents  the  process  of  glass-blowing,  and 
which  is  allribuled  to  the  period  o[  the  Xltb  dynasty.  Dr 
PeUie  surmounts  tbe  difficulty  by  saying  that  Ihe  process 
depicted  is  not  glass-blowing,  but  some  mctalluigici!  proccu 
in  which  reed»  were  used  lipped  with  lumps  of  cby.  It  is  possible 
thai  the  picture  docs  not  represinl  Egyptian  glou-bloweis,  but 
is  a  traveler's  record  of  the  process  of  glass-blowing  seen  in  some 
fotcign  or  lubjecl  country.  The  scarcity  of  specimens  of  early 
glass-ware  actually  found  in  Egypt,  and  the  advanced  technique 
of  those  which  have  been  found,  lead  lo  Ihe  supposition  thai 
gbss-making  was  etotic  and  not  a  native  industry.  Tbe 
tndilion,  recorded  by  Fliny  (iViU.  Iliil.  nivi.  fij),  assigns  tbe 
discovery  of  glass  to  Syria,  and  the  geographical  posilionof  that 

add  probability  lo  the  liadilion.  The  story  that  Phoeaician 
merchants  found  a  glass-like  substance  under  their  cooking  pots, 
which  had  been  supported  on  blocks  of  nstron,  need  nol  be 
discarded  u  pure  fictioD.    The  Grc  may  well  have  caused  the 

the  surrounding  sand  to  form  uUcaleof  soda,  which,  sllbougb 
not  a  pennaDent  glass.  11  sufficiently  glssa-like  to  suggest  the 
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possibility  of  creating  a  permanent  transparent  material.  More- 
over. Pb'ny  (xxxvi.  66)  actually  records  the  discovery  which 
effected  the  conversion  of  deliquescent  silicate  of  soda  into 
permanent  glass.  The  words  are  "  Cbeptus  addi  magnes  lapis." 
There  have  been  many  conje<;turcs  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  magnes  lapis."  The  material  has  been  considered  by 
some  to  be  magnetic  iron  ore  and  by  others  oxide  of  manganese. 
Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  can  only  be  used  in  glass  manu- 
facture in  compavativcly  small  quantities  for  the  purpose  of 
colouring  or  neutralizing  colour  in  glass,  and  their  introduction 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  specially 
recorded.  In  chapter  3$  of  the  same  book  Pb'ny  describes  five 
varieties  of  '*  magnes  lapis."  One  of  these  he  .says  is  found  in 
magnesia,  is  white  in  colour,  does  not  attract  iron  and  is  b'ke 
pumice  stone.  This  variety  must  certainly  be  magnesian 
limestone.  Magnesian  limestone  mixed  and  fused  with  sand  and 
an  alkaline  carbonate  produces  a  permanent  glass.  The  scene 
of  the  discovery  of  glass  is  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Belus,  under  the  heights  of  Mount  Carmel,  where 
sand  suitable  for  glass-making  exists  and  wood  for  fuel  is 
abundant.  In  thb  neighbourhood  fragments  and  lumps  of  glass 
are  still  constantly  being  dug  up,  and  analysis  proves  that  the 
glass  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  magnesia.  The 
district  was  a  glass-making  centre  in  Roman  times,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Romans  inherited  and  perfected  an  indigenous 
industry  of  remote  antiquity.  Pliny  has  so  accurately  recorded 
the  stages  by  which  a  permanent  glass  was  developed  that  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  had  good  reason  for  claiming  for  Syria 
the  discovery  of  glass.  Between  Egypt  and  Syria  there  was 
frequent  intercourse  both  of  conquest  and  commerce.  It  was 
customary  for  the  victor  after  a  successful  raid  to  carry  off 
skilled  artisans  as  captives.  It  is  recorded  that  Tahutmes  III. 
sent  Syrian  artisans  to  Egypt.  Glass-blowers  may  have  been 
amongst  their  captive  craftsmen,  and  may  have  started  the 
industry  in  Egypt.  The  claims  of  Syria  and  Egypt  are  at  the 
present  time  so  equally  balanced  that  it  is  advisable  to  regard 
the  question  of  the  birthplace  of  the  gbss  industry  as  one  that 
lias  still  to  be  settled. 

The  "primitive"  vessels  which  have  been  found  in  Egypt  are 
small  in  size  and  consist  of  columnar  stibium  jars,  flattened 
bottles  and  amphorae,  all  decorated  with  zigzag  lines,  tiny 
wide-mouthed  vases  on  feet  and  minute  Jugs.  The  vessels 
of  later  date  which  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
principally  in  the  coast  towns  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
are  amphorae  and  alabastra,  also  decorated  with  zigzag  lines. 
The  amphorae  (Plate  I.  figs,  i  and  a)  terminate  with  a  point, 
or  with  an  unfinished  extension  from  the  terminal  point,  or  with 
a  knob.  The  alabastra  have  short  necks,  are  slightly  wider  at 
the  base  than  at  the  shoulder  and  have  rounded  bases.  Dr 
l^etrie  has  called  attention  to  two  technical  peculiarities  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  specimen  of  early  glass-ware.  The 
inner  surface  is  roughened  (Plate  I.  fig.  4  c),  and  has  particles 
of  sand  adhering  to  it,  as  if  the  vessel  had  been  filled  with  sand 
and  subjected  to  heat,. and  the  inside  of  the  neck  has  the  impres- 
sion of  a  metal  rod  (Plate  I.  fig.  4  a),  which  appears  to  have 
been  extracted  from  the  neck  with  difficulty.  From  this  evidence 
Dr  Petrie  has  assumed  that  the  vesscb  were  not  blown,  but 
formed  upon  a  core  of  sandy  paste,  modelled  upon  a  copper  rod, 
the  rod  being  the  core  of  the  neck  (see  ECypt:  Art  and 
Archaeology).  The  evidence,  however,  hardly  warrants  the 
abandonment  of  the  simple  process  of  blowing  in  favour  of  a 
process  which  is  so  difficult  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
impossible,  and  of  which  there  u  no  record  or  tradition  except 
in  connexion  with  the  manufacture  of  small  beads.  The  technical 
difficulties  to  which  Dr  Petrie  has  called  attention  seem  to 
admit  of  a  somewhat  less  heroic  explanation.  A  modem  glass- 
blower,  when  making  an  amphora-shaped  vase,  finishes  the  base 
first,  fixes  an  iron  rod  to  the  finished  base  nHth  a  seal  of  glass, 
severs  the  vase  from  the  blowing,  iron,  and  finishes  the  mouth, 
whibt  he  holds  the  vase  by  the  iron  attached  to  its  base.  The 
"  primitive  "  glass-worker  reversed  this  process.  Having  blown 
the  body  of  the  vase,  be  finished  the  mouth  and  neck  part,  and 


fixed  a  small,  probably  hollow,  eopper  rod  Inside  tlie 

neck  by  pressing  the  neck  upon  the  rod  (Plate  I.  fig.  4  6) .  Having 
severed  the  body  of  the  vase  from  the  blowing  iron,  he  heated 
and  closed  the  fractured  base,  whilst  holding  the  vase  by  means 
of  the  rod  fixed  in  the  neck.  Nearly  every  spedmen  shows 
traces  of  the  pressing  of  a  tool  on  the  outside  of  the  neck,  as 
well  as  signs  of  the  base  having  been  closed  by  melting.  Ocxaston- 
ally  a  knob  or  excrescence,  formed  by  the  residue  of  the  glass 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  base  has  been  pinched  together, 
remains  as  a  silent  witness  of  the  process. 

If  glass-blowing  had  been  a  perfectly  new  invention  of  Graeco- 
Egyptian  or  Roman  times,  some  specimens  illustrating  the 
transition  from  core-moulding  to  blowing  must  have  been 
discovered.  The  absence  of  traces  of  the  transition  strengthens 
the  supposition  that  the  revolution  in  technique  merely  consisted 
in  the  discovery  that  it  was  more  convenient  to  finish  the  base 
of  a  vessel  before  its  mouth,  and  such  a  revolution  would  leave 
no  trace  behind.  The  roughened  inner  surface  and  the  adhering 
particles  of  sand  may  also  be  accounted  for.  The  vessels, 
especially  those  in  which  many  differently  coloured  glasses  were 
incorporated,  required  prolonged  annealing.  It  is  probable  that 
when  the  metal  rod  was  withdrawn  the  vessd  was  filled  with 
sand,  to  prevent  collapse,  and  buried  in  heated  ashef  to  anneal. 
The  greater  the  heat  of  the  ashes  the  more  would  the  sand 
adhere  to  and  impress  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels.  The 
decoration  of  zigzag  lines  was  probably  applied  directly  after 
the  body  of  the  vase  had'  been  blown.  Threads  of  coloured 
molten  glass  were  spirally  coiled  round  the  body,  and,  whilst 
still  viscid,  were  dragged  into  zigzags  with  a  metal  hook. 

^^yp^' — "^^  S^iiss  industry  flourished  in  Egypt  in  Graea>- 
Egyptian  and  Roman  times.  All  kinds  of  vessels  were  blown, 
both  with  and  without  moulds,  and  both  moulding  and  cutting 
were  used  as  methods  of  decoration.  The  great  variety  ci  these 
vessels  is  well  shown  in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  Graeco- 
Egyptian  glass  in  the  Cairo  museum,  edited  by  C  C.  Edgar. 

Another  species  of  glass  manufacture  in  which  the  Egyptians 
would  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  skilled  is  the  soncalled 
mosaic  glass,  formed  by  the  union  of  rods  of  various  colours 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  pattern;  the  rod  so  formed  was 
then  reheated  and  drawn  out  until  reduced  to  a  very  small  size, 
I  sq  in  or  less,  and  divided  into  tablets  by  being  cut  trans- 
versely, each  of  these  tablets  presenting  the  pattern  traversing 
its  substance  and  visible  on  each  face.  This  process  was  no 
doubt  first  practised  in  Egypt,  and  is  never  seen  in  such  per- 
fection as  in  objects  of  a  decidedly  Egyptian  character.  Very 
beautiful  pieces  of  ornament  of  an  architectural  character  are 
met  with,  which  probably  once  served  as  decorations  of  caskets 
or  o(her  small  pieces  of  funuture  or  of  trinkets;  also  tragic 
masks,  human  faces  and  birds.  Some  of  the  last-named  are 
represented  with  such  truth  of  colouring  and  delicacy  of  detail 
that  even  the  separate  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  well 
distinguished,  although,  as  in  an  example  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  human-headed  hawk,  the  piece  which  contains  the  figure 
may  not  exceed  \  in.  in  its  largest  dimension.  Works  of  this 
description  probably  belong  to  the  period  when  Egsrpt  passed 
unden  Roman  domination,  as  similar  objects,  though  of  inferior 
delicacy,  appear  to  have  been  made  in  Rome. 

Assyria. — Early  Assyrian  ^ass  is  represented  in  the  British 
Museum  by  a  vase  of  transparent  greenish  glass  found  in  the 
north-west  palace  of  Nineveh.  On  one  side  of  this  a  lion  is 
engraved,  and  also  a  line  of  cuneiform  characters,  in  which 
is  the  name  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  732  B.C.  Fragments  of 
coloured  glasses  were  also  found  there,  but  our  materials  are 
too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  art  was  carried  in  Assyria.  Many 
of  the  specimens  discovered  by  Layard  at  Nineveh  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  Roman,  and  were  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  Roman  cobny,  Niniva  Claudiopolis,  which  occupied  the  same 
site. 

Roman  Class. — ^In  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  the  art  of  glass- 
making  was  developed  at  Rome  and  other  cities  under  Roman 
rule  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  it  reached  a  point  of 
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CKcUeace  which  in  some  itspccU  has  never  been  eaedled  or 
even  perh«pe  equalled.  It  may  appear  a  somewhat  exajsgemted 
assertion  tliat  fjass  was  used  for  more  purposes,  and  In  one  aense 
owre  eztenaivdy,  by  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  period  than 
by  onrselves  in  tlie  present  day;  but  it  is  one  which  can  be 
home  out  by  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the  use  of  glass  for  windows 
was  <mjy  ^aduaUy  extending  itself  at  the  time  when  Roman 
civilisation  sank  under  the  torrent  of  German  and  Hunnish 
barbarism,  and  that  its  employment  lor  <^tical  instruments 
was  only  known  in  a  rudimentary  stage;  but  for  domestic 
purposes,  for  architectural  decoration  and  for  personal  oma- 
menu  glass  was  unquestiodably  much  more  used  than  at  the 
present  day.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  possessed 
00  fine  procelain  decorated  witk  lively  colours  and  a  beautiful 
glaze;  Samian  ware  was  the  most  decorative  kind  of  pottery 
which  was  then  made.  Coloured  and  ornamental  glass  held 
aipong  them  much  the  same  place  for  table  services,  vessds  for 
toilet  use  and  the  like,  as  that  held  among  us  by  porcelain. 
Pliny  (Nal.  Hist,  xxxvi.  36,  67)  tells  us  that  for  drinking  vessels 
it  was  even  preferred  to  gold  and  silver. 

Glass  was  largely  used  in  pavements,  and  in  thin  plates  as  a 
coating  for  walls.  It  was  used  in  windows,  though  by  no  means 
exclusively,  mica,  alabaster  add  shells  having  been  also  em- 
ployed. CUass,  in  Hat  pieces,  such  as  might  be  employed  for 
windows,  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Roman  houses,  both  in 
Eof^nd  and  in  Italy,  and  in  the  house  of  the  faun  at  Pompeii 
a  small  pane  in  a  bronae  frame  remains.  Most  of  the  pieces 
have  evidently  been  made  by  casting,  but  the  discovery  of 
fragments  of  sheet-|^ass  at  Silchester  proves  that  the  process 
of  making  sheet-glass  was  known  to  the  Romans.  When  the 
window  openings  were  large,  as  was  the  case  in  basiUcas  and 
other  public  buildings^  and  even  in  houses,  the  pieces  of  glass 
were,  doubtless,  fixed  in  pieroed  slabs  of  marble  or  In  frames 
of  wood  or  bronze.  The  Roman  glass-blowers  were  masters 
ci  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  manipulation  and  decoration. 
Their  craftsmanship  Is  proved  by  the  large  cinerary  urns,  by 
the  jugs  with  wide,  deeply  ribbed,  sdei^fically  fixed  handles, 
and  by  vessels  and  vases  as  elegant  in  form  and  h'ght  in  weight 
as  any  that  have  been  siftce  produced  at  Murano.  Their  mouMs, 
hoth  for  blowing  hollow  vessels  and  for  pressing  ornaments,  were 
as  perfect  for  the  purposes  for  which  thty  were  intended  as  those 
of  the  iMCsent  time.  Their  decorative  cutting  (Plate  L  figa.  5 
and  6),  which  took  the  form  of  simple,  indsed  lines,  or  bands  of 
shallow  oval  or  hexagonal  hollows,  was  more  suited  to  the 
material  than  the  deep  prismatic  cutting  of  comparative^ 
recent  times. 

The  Romans  had  at  their  command,  of  transparent  cok>urs, 
Uue,  green,  purple  or  amethystine,  amber,  brown  and  rose; 
of  opaque  colours,  white,  black,  red,  blue,  yeUow,  green  and 
orange.  There  are  many  shades  of  transparent  blue  and  of 
opaque  blue,  yellow  and  green.  In  any  large  collection  of 
fragments  it  would  be  easy  to  find  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  opaque 
blue,  ranging  from  lapis  lazuli  to  turquobe  or  to  lavender  and 
six  or  seven  ci  opaRjue  green.  Of  red  the  varieties  are  fewer; 
the  finest  Is  a  crimson  red  of  very  beautiful  tint,  and  there  are 
various  gradations  from  this  to  a  dull  brick  red.  One  variety 
forms  the  gA)und  of  a  very  good  imitation  of  porphyry;  and 
there  is  a  duU  semi-transparent  red  which,  when  light  is  passed 
through  it,  spears  to  be  of  a  dull  green  hue.  With  these 
colours  the  Roman  ntrarius  worked,  either  using  them  singly 
or  blending  them  in  almost  every,  oonocivahle  combination, 
sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  rather  gaudy  and  inharmo- 
nious effect. 

The  glasses  to  which  the  Venetians  gave  tbe  name  "  mille 
fieri  **  were  formed  by  arranging  side  by  side  sections  of  glass 
cane,  the  canes  themselves  being  built  up  of  differently  coloured 
rods  of  ^asB,  and  binding  them  together  by  beat.  A  vast 
quantity  of  small  cups  and  paterae  were  made  by  thb  means  in 
patterns  which  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  surfaces  of 
madrepores.  In  these  every  colour  and  every  shade  of  a^ur 
seem  to  have  been  tried  in  great  variety  of  combination  with 
cSccu  more  or  lest  pleasing,  but  transparent  violet  or  purple 


appears  to  have  been  the  most  common  ground  colour.  Although 
most  of  the  vessels  of  this  mille  fieri  glass  were  small,  some  were 
made  as  large  as  so  in.  in  diameter.  Imitations  of  natural 
stones  were  made  by  stirring  together  in  a  crudble  glasses  of 
different  colours,  or  by  incorporating  fragments  of  differently 
coloured  glasses  into  a  mass  of  molten  fjass  by  rolling.  Qoe 
variety  is  that  in  which  tranqtarent  brown  i^ass  is  so  mixed 
with  opaque  white  and  blue  as  to  resemble  tmyx.  TIm  was 
s6metimes  done  with  great  succeas,  and  very  perfect  imitations 
of  the  natural  stone  were  produced.  Sometimes  purple  i^ass 
is  used  in  place  of  brown,  probably  with  the  design  of  imitating 
the  predous  murrhine.  Imitations  of  porphyry,  of  serpentine, 
and  of  granite  are  also  met  with,  but  these  were  used  d^efly 
in  pavemfents,  and  for  the  decoration  of  walls,  for  which  pur- 
poses the  onyx-glass  was  likewise  employed. 

The  famous  cameo  ^ass  was  formed  by  covering  a  mass  of 
molten  glass  with  one  or  more  coatings  of  a  different^  coloured 
glass.  The  usual  process  was  to  gather,  first,  a  small  quantity 
of  opaque  white  s^ss;  to  coat  this  with  a  thick  layer  of  trans- 
lucent blue  glass;  and,  finally,  to  cover  the  blue  gloss  with  a 
coating  of  the  white  glass.  Ilie  outer  coat  was  then  removed 
from  that  portion  which  was  to  constitute  the  ground,  leaving 
the  white  for  the  figures,  foliage  or  other  ornamentation;  these 
were  then  sculptured  by  means  of  the  gem-engraver's  tools. 
Pliny  no  doubt  means  to  refer  to  this  when  he  says  (Nat.  Hist. 
xxxvi.  26.  66),  "  aliud  argenti  modo  caelatur,"  contrasting  it 
with  the  process  of  cutting  glass  by  the  hdp  of  a  wheel,  to  which 
he  refers  in  the  words  immcdiatdy  preceding,  "aliud  tomo 
i  teritur." 

The  Portland  or  Barberini  vase  in  the  British  Museum  is  the 
finest  example  of  this  kind  of  work  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  was  entire  until  it  was  broken  Into  some  hundred  pieces  by  a 
madman.  The  pieces,  however,  were  joined  together  by  Mr 
DouUoday  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  the  beauty  of  design 
and  boecution  may  still  be  appreciated.  The  two  other  most 
remarimble  examples  of  this  cameo  ^ass  are  an  amphora  at 
Naples  and  the  Auldjo  vase.  The  amphora  measures  x  ft.  f  In* 
in  height,  i  ft.  7}  in.  in  circumference;  it  Is  shaped  like  the 
earthem  amphoras  with  a  foot  far  too  small  to  support  it,  and 
must  no  doubt  have  had  a  stand,  probably  of  gold;  the  greater 
part  is  covered  with  a  most  exquisite  design  of  garlands  and 
vines,  and  two  groups  of  boys  gathering  and  treading  grapes 
and  pbying  on  various  instruments  of  music;  bdow  these 
Is  a  line  of  sheep  and  goats  in  varied  attitudes.  The  ground 
is  blue  and  the  figures  white.  It  was  found  in  a  house  in  the 
Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii  in  the  year  1839,  and  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  It  is  well  engraved  in  Richardson's 
Studies  of  Omamental  Design.  The  Auldjo  vase,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  an  oenochoe  about  9  in.  high;  the  ornament  consists 
mainly  of  a  most  beautiful  band  of  foliage,  chiefly  of  the  vine, 
with  bunches  of  grapes;  the  ground  is  blue  and  the  ornaments 
white;  it  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  the  house  of  the  faun.  It  also 
has  been  engraved  by  RichardsoiL  The  same  process  was  used 
in  producing  large  tablets,  employed,  no  doubt,  for  various 
decorative  purposes.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a 
fragment  of  such  a  tablet  or  slab;  the  figure,  a  portion  of  which 
remains,  could  not  have  been  less  than  about  14  in.  high.  The 
ground  of  these  cameo  glasses  is  most  commonly  transparent 
blue,  but  sometimes  opaqve  blue,  purple  or  dark  brown.  The 
superimposed  layer,  which  is  sculptured,  is  generally  opaque 
white.  A  very  few  spedmens  have  been  met  with  in  which 
several  colours  are  employed. 

At  a  long  interval  after  these  beautiful  objects  come  those 
vessels  which  were  ornamented  dther  by  means  of  coarse  threads 
trailed  over  their  surfaces  and  forming  rude  patterns,  or  by 
coloured  enamels  merdy  placed  on  them  in  lumps;  and  these, 
doubtless,  were  cheap  and  common  wares.  But  a  modification 
of  the  first-named  process  was  in  use  in  the  4th  and  succeeding 
centuries,  showing  great  ingenuity  and  nsanual  dexterity,— that, 
namdy,  in  which  the  added  portions  of  glass  are  united  to  the 
body  of  the  cup,  not  throughout,  but  only  at  points,  and  then 
shaped  dther  by  the  wheel  or  by  the  hand  (Plate  I.  fig.  3).    The 
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attached  portions  fom  in  some  instances  inscriptions,  as  on  a 
Clip  found  at  Strassbuzg,  trhich  bears  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Maxunian  (a.d.  286-310),  on  another  in  the  Vereinigte  Samm- 
lungen  at  Munich,  and  on  a  third  in  the  Trivulzi  collection  at 
Milan,  where  the  cup  is  white,  the  inscription  green  and  the 
network  blue.  Probably,  however,  the  finest  example  is  a 
situla,  zo|  in.  high  by  8  in.  wide  at  the  top  and  4  in.  at  the 
bottom,  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  This 
is  of  gUss  of  a  greenish  hue;  on  the  upper  part  is  represented, 
in  relief,  the  chase  of  a  lion  by  two  men  on  horseback  accompanied 
by  dogs;  the  costume  appears  to  be  Byzantine  rather  than 
Roman,  and  the  style  is  very  bad.  The  figures  are  very  much 
nndercut.  The  lower  part  has  four  rows  of  circles  united  to  the 
vessel  at  those  points  alone  where  the  drdes  touch  each  other. 
All  the  other  examples  have  the  lower  portion  covered  in  like 
manner  by  a  network  of  drdes  standing  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  body  of  the  cup.  An  example  connected  with  the 
spedmens  just  described  is  the  cup  bdonging  to  Baron  Liond 
de  Rothsddld;  though  externally  of  an  opaque  grcenidi  colour, 
it  is  by  transmitted  h'ght  of  a  deep  red.  On  the  outside,  in  very 
high  relid,  are  figures  of  Bacchus  with  vines  and  panthers, 
some  portions  being  hollow  from  within,  others  fixed  on  the 
exterior.  The  changeability  of  colour  may  remind  us  of  the 
"  calices  versicolores  "  which  Hadrian  sent  to  Scrvianus. 

So  few  examples  of  glass  vessels  of  this  period  which  have 
been  painted  in  enamd  have  come  down  to  us  that  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  that  art  was  then  practised;  but  several 
qiecimens  have  been  described  whidi  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
point;  decisive  examples  are  afforded  by  two  cups  found  at 
V&spdev,  in  Denmark,  engravings  of  which  are  published  in 
the  AnnaUrfor  Nordisk  Oldkyndegked  for  i86t,  p.  505.  These 
are  small  cups,  3  in.  and  3}  in.  high,  3}  in.  and  3  in.  wide,  with 
feet  and  straight  sides;  oh  the  larger  are  a  lion  and  a  bull,  on 
the  smaller  two  birds  with  grapes,  and  on  each  some  smaller 
ornaments.  On  the  latter  arc  the  letters  DVB.  R.  The  colours 
are  vitrified  and  sh'ghtly  in  relief;  green,  blue  and  brown  may 
be  distinguished.  Tliey  are  found  with  Roman  Inonxe  vessels 
and  other  artides. 

The  art  of  glass-making  no  doubt,  like  all  other  art,  deteriorated 
during  the  dcdine  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  continued  to  be  practised,  though  with  constantly  decreasing 
dull,  not  only  in  Rome  but  in  the  provinces.  Roman  technique 
was  to  be  found  in  Byzantium  and  Alexandria,  in  Syria,  in  Spain, 
in  Germany,  France  and  Britain. 

Early  Ckristiau  and  Bytantinc  Gass.-^The  process  of  embed- 
ding gold  and  sflver  leaf  between  two  layers  of  glass  originated 
as  early  as  the  xst  century,  probably  in  Alexandria.  The  process 
consisted  in  spreading  the  leaf  on  a  thin  film  of  blown  glass  and 
pressing  molten  glass  on  to  the  leaf  so  that  the  molten  i^asa 
cohered  with  the  film  of  glass  through  the  pores  of  the  metallic 
leaf.  If  before  this  application  of  the  molten  glass  the  metallic 
leaf,  whilst  resting  on  the  thin  film  of  blown  g^ass,  was  etched 
with  a  sharp  point,  patterns,  emblems,  inscriptions  and  pictures 
could  be  embedded  and  rendered  permanent  by  the  double 
coating  of  glass.  The  plaques  thus  formed  could  be  reheated 
and  fi^ioned  into  the  bases  of  bowls  and  drinking  vessels. 
In  this  way  the  so-called  "  fondi  d*oro  "of  thccatacoml»inRome 
were  made.  They  are  the  broken  bases  of  drinking  vessels 
containing  inscriptions,  emblems,  domestic  scenes  and  portraits 
etched  in  gold  leaf.  Very  few  have  any  rderence  to  Christianity, 
but  they  served  as  indestructible  marks  for  indicating  the  position 
of  interments  in  the  catacombs.  The  fondi  d'oro  suggested  the 
manufacture  of  plaques  of  gold  which  oould  be  broken  up  into 
tesserae  for  use  in  mosaics. 

Some  of  the  Roman  artificers  hi  glass  no  doubt  migrated 
to  Constantinople,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  art  was  practised 
there  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  middle  ages.  One 
of  the  gates  near  the  port  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
glass  houses.  St  Sofia  when  erected  by  Justinian  had  vauits 
covered  with  mosaics  and  immense  windows  filled  with  plates 
of  ^ass  fitted  into  pierced  marble  frames;  some  of  the  plates, 
7  to  8  in.  wide  and  9  to  xo  in.  high,  not  blown  but  cast,  which 


are  in  the  windows  may  possibly  date  from  the  building  of  the 
chucdu  It  is  also  recorded  that  pierced  stiver  disks  were  sos* 
pended  by  diains  and  supported  glass  lamps  **  wrought  by  fire." 
Glass  for  mosaics  was  also  largely  made  and  exixurud.  In  the 
8th  century,  when  peace  was  made  between  the  caliph  Walid 
and  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  the  former  stipulated  for  a 
quantity  of  mosaic  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  mosque  at 
Damascus,  and  in  the  xoth  century  the  materials  for  the  decora* 
tion  of  the  niche  of  the  kibla  at  Cordova  were  furnished  by 
Romanus  II.  In  the  zxth  century  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  seht  to  Constantinople  for  woricers  in  mosaic. 

We  have  in  the  work  of  the  monk  Theophilus,  Di9ersanm 
artium  sckedula,  and  in  the  probably  earlier  work  of  Eradius, 
about  the  zith  century,  instructions  as  to  the  art  of  ^ass-making 
in  general,  and  also  as  to  the  production  of  coloured  and  enamelled 
vessels,  wbidi  these  writers  ^>eak  of  as  being  practised  by  the 
Greeks.  The  only  entire  enamelled  vessd  which  we  can  con- 
fidently attribute  to  Bysantine  art  is  a  small  vase  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  St  Muk's  at  Venice.  This  is  decorated  with 
drdes  of  rosettes  of  blue,  green  and  red  enamel,  each  sorroui^ded 
by  lines  of  gold;  within  the  drdes  arc  little  figures  evidently 
suggested  by  antique  originals,  and  precisely  like  similar  figures 
found  on  carved  ivory  boxes  oi  Byzantine  origin  dating  from 
the  xxth  or  zsth  century.  Two  inscriptions  in  Cufic  characters 
suiTound  the  vase,  but  they,  it  would  seem,  are  merdy  ornamental 
and  destitute  pf  meaning.  The  presence  of  these  inscriptions 
may  perhaps  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  vase  was  noade 
in  Sicily,  but  by  Byzantine  workmen.  The  double-handled 
blue-gjass  vase  in  the  British  Museum,dating  from  the  5th  century, 
is  prd>ably  a  chalice,  as  It  dosdy  resembles  the  chalices  re- 
presented on  eariy  Christian  monuments. 

Of  uncolourcd  glass  brought  from  Constantino(de  several 
examines  exist  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  part  of 
the  plunder  of  the  imperial  dty  when  taken  by  the  crrisadeis 
in  1204.  The  glass  in  aU  is  greenbh,  very  thick,  with  many 
bubbles,  and  has  been  cut  with  the  wheel;  in  some  instances 
drdes  and  cones,  and  in  one  the  outlines  of  the  figure  of  a 
leopard,  have  been  left  standing  up,  the  rest  of  the  surface  having 
beoi  laboriously  cut  away,  llie  intention  would  seem  to  have 
been  to  imitate  vessds  of  rock  crystal.  The  so-called  "  Hedwig  " 
S^asscs  may  also  have  originated  in  Constantinople.  These  are 
small  cups  deeply  aixi  ruddy  cut  with  conventional  representa- 
tions of  ea^es,Iions  and  griffins.  Only  nine  spedmens  are  known. 
The  spedmen  in  the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam  has  an  eagle 
and  two  lions.  The  spedmen  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at 
Nuremberg  has  two  lions  and  a  griffin. 

Saracenic  dotf.— The  Saracenic  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
did  not  destroy  the  industry  of  gUss-making.  The  craft  survived 
and  flourished  under  the  Saracenic  r6gime  in  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Tripoli,  Tyre,  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  In  inventories  of  the  i4ih 
cer  cuxy  both  in  England  and  in  France  mention  may  frequently 
be  found  of  glass  vessels  of  the  manufacture  of  Damascus.  A 
writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  X5th  century  states  that  >'  ^oss- 
making  is  an  important  industry  at  Halcb  (Aleppo)."  Edward 
Dillon  (Glass,  xQos)  has  very  properly  laid  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  enamelled  Saracenic  gloss  of  the  X3th,  X4th  and 
15th  centuries,  pointing  out  that,  whereas  the  Romans  aiKl 
Byzantine  Gzeeks  made  some  crude  and  ineffectual  experimenu 
in  enamelltng,  it  was  under  Saracenic  influence  that  the  processes 
of  enamelling  and  gilding  on  gloss  vessels  were  perfected.  An 
analysis  of  the  glass  of  a  Cait^ene  mosque  lamp  shows  that  it  is  a 
soda-lime  glass  and  contains  as  much  as  4%  of  magnoia.  This 
large  proportion  of  magnesia  undoubtedly  supplied  the  stability 
required  to  withstand  the  process  of  enamelling.  The  enamelled 
Saracenic  glasses  take  the  form  of  flasks,  vases,  goblets,  beakers 
and  mosque  lamps.  The  enamelled  decoration  on  the  lamps  is 
restricted  to  lettering,  scrolls  and  conventional  foliage;  on  other 
objects  figue-subjecta  of  aU  descriptions  are  f rody  used.  C.  H. 
Rttd  has  pointed  out  a  curious  feature  in  the  constniction  of  the 
enamelled  beakcTk  The  base  is  double  but  the  inner  Uning  has 
an  opening  in  the  centre.  Dillon  has  suggested  that  this  central 
reCESft  may  havesetved  to  support  a  wick.  It  Is  possible,  however^ 
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thit  It  served  no  isseAil  purpose,  but  that  the  construction 
is  a  survival  from  the  manufaurtore  of  vessels  with  fondi  dV>ro. 
The  bases  containing  the  embedded  gold  leaf  must  have  been 
welded  to  the  vcsseUt  to  which  they  belonged,  in  the  same  way 
ts  ihc  bases  arc  welded  to  the  Saracenic  beaicers.  The  enamelling 
procc»  was  probably  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century;  most  of  tlie  cnameiled  mosque  lamps  belong  to  the 
14th  century. 

Venetian  GZur.—'Whfther  refugees  from  Padua,  Aquileia 
or  other  Italian  dties  carried  the  art  to  the  lagoons  of  Venice 
in  the  5th  century,  oc  whether  it  was  karat  from  the  Greeks 
of  Constantukople  at  a  much  falter  date,  has  been  a  disputed 
question.  It  would  appear  not  improbable  that  the  former 
was  the  case,  for  it  must  be  itmembered  that  articles  formed 
of  glass  were  in  die  later  days  of  Roman  dvilizatlon  in  constant 
daily  use,  and  that  the  making  of  ^hss  was  carried  on,  not  as 
now  in  tajge  establishments,  but  by  artisans  woiluttg  on  a  small 
scale.  It  seems  certain  that  some  knowledge  of  the  art  was 
preserved  in  Fiance,  in  Germany  and  in  Spain,  and  it  seems 
improbable  that  it  should  have  been  lost  in  that  archipelago, 
where,  the  traditions  of  ancient  civilization  must  have  been 
better  preserved  than  in  almost  any  other  place.  In  523 
Cassiodonis  writes  of  the  "innimierosa  navigia"  belonging 
to  Venice,  and  where  trade  is  active  there  is  always  a  probability 
that  manufeictures  will  flourish.  However  thb  may  be,  the 
earliest  positive  evidence  (rf  the  existence  at  Venice  of  a  worker 
in  glass  would  seem  to  be  the  mention  of  Petnis  Flavtanus, 
phidarius,  in  the  ducale  of  Vitalc  Falief  in  the  year  xoga  In 
1324  twenty-nine  persons  are  mentioned  as  friolari  (t.e.  phiolari), 
and  in  the  same  century  "  mariegole,'*  or  codes  of  trade  regula- 
tions,  were  drawn  up  (Mtmografia  ddla  vttroria  Venetiana  t 
MftranaCf  p.  3x9).  The  manufacture  had  then  no  doubt  attained 
omsiderahle  proportions:  in  1268  the  glass-workers  became 
an  incorporated  body;  in  their  processions  they  exhibited 
decanters,  scent-bottles  and  the  like;  in  1279  they  made,  Among 
other  things,  weights  and  measures.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
century  the  f^aas-houses  were  almost  entirely  transferred  to 
Murano.  Tlienceforward  the  manufacture  continued  to  grow 
in  importance;  glass  vessds  were  made  in  large  quantities, 
as  weU  as  glass  for  windows.  The  earliest  example  which  has 
8s  yet  been  described — ^a  cup  of  blue  glass,  enamelled  and  gilt — 
is,  however,  not  earlier  than  about  1440.  A  good  many  other 
examples  have  been  preserved  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
same  century:  the  earlier  of  these  bear  a  resemblance  in  form 
to  the  vessels  of  silver  made  in  the  west  of  £urope;  in  the  later 
an  imitation  of  classical  forms  becomes  apparent.  Enamel 
and  gilding  were  freely  used,  in  imitation  no  doubt  of  the  much* 
admired  vesseb  brought  from  Damascus.  Dillon  has  pointed 
out  that  the  process  of  enamelling  had  probably  been  derived 
from  Syria,  with  which  country  Venice  had  considerable  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Many  of  the  ornamental  processes  whidi 
we  admire  in  Venetian  glass  were  already  in  tise  in  this  century, 
as  that  of  millc  fiori,  and  the  beautiful  kind  of  glass  known  as 
"  vitro  di  trina  "  or  lace  glass.  An  elaborate  account  of  the 
processes  of  making  the  vitro  di  trina  and  the  vasi  a  reticellx 
(Plate  I.,  fig.  7)  is  given  in  Bontemps's  Guide  du  terrier^  pp. 
<So2-6i3.  Many  of  the  examples  of  these  processes  exhibit 
surprising  skill  and  taste,  and  are  among  the  most*  beautiful 
objects  produced  at  the  Venetian  furnaces.  That  peculiar 
kind  of  glass  usually  called  schmels,  an  imperfect  imitation  of 
calcedony,  was  also  made  at  Venice  in  the  i  sth  century.  Avan- 
turine  glass,  that  in  which  numerous  small  particles  of  copper 
are  diffused  through  a  transparent  yellowish  or  brownish  mass, 
was  not  invented  until  about  x6oo. 

The  peculiar  merits  of  ,the  Venetian  -mahufactute  are  the 
elegance  of  form  and  the;  surprising  lightness  aud  thiimess  of 
the  substance  of  the  vessels  produced.  The  highest  perfection 
with  regard  both  to  form  and  decoration  was  reached  in  the 
x6th  century;  subsequently  the  Venetian  workmen  somewhat 
kbused  their  skill  by  giving  extravagant  forms  to  vessels,  making 
drinking  gUjsses  in  the  forms  of  ships.  Eons,  birds,  whales  and 
thelflt^".  • 


Besides  the  making  of  vesseb  of  all  kinds  the  factories  of 
Murano  had  for  a  long  period  almost  an  entire  monopoly  of 
two  other  branches  of  the  art — ^the  making  of  mirrors  and  of 
beads.  Attempts  to  make  xnirrors  of  glass  were  made  as  ead^ 
as  A.D.  13 1 7,  but  even  in  the  i6th  century  mirrors  of  steel  were 
sf ill  in  use.  16  make  a  really  good  mirror  of  ghus  two  things 
are  required— a  plate  free  from  bubbles  and  striae,  and  a  meth^ 
of  applying  a  film>Df  metal  with  a  uniform  bright  surface  fre^ 
from  defects.  The  principle  of  applying  metallic  films  to  glass 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  and  even  to  the 
Egyptians;  jmd  is  mentioned  by  Akxsttdcr  Neckam  in  the  r2th 
century,  bat  It  would  appear  that  it  was  not  until  the  i6th 
century  that  the  process  of  "  silvering  "  mirrors  by  the  use  of  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  had  been  perfected.  During  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  Venice  exported  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
mirrors,  but  France  and  Enghind  gradually  acquired  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  art,  and  In  1772  only  one  glass-house  at  Murano 
continued  to  make  mirrors. 

The  making  of  beads  was  probably  practised  at  Venice  from 
a  very-  early  period,  but  the  earliest  documentary  evidence 
bearing  on  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date  than 
the  X4th  century,  when  prohibitions  were  directed  against  those 
who  made  of  glass  such  objects  as  were  usually  made  of  crystal 
or  other  hard  stones.  In  the  i6th  century  it  had  become  a  trade 
of  great  importance,  and  about  1764  twenty-two  furnaces  were 
employed  in  the  production  of  beads.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  century  from  600  to  xooo  workmen  were,  it  is  stated, 
employed  on  one  branch  of  the  art,  that  of  ornamenting  beads 
by  the  help  of  the  blow-pipe.  A  very  great  variety  of  patterns 
was  produced;  a  tariff  of  the  year  1800  contains  an  enumeration 
of  562  species  and  a  vast  number  of  subspecies. 

The  efforts  made  In  France,  Germany  and  England,  in  the 
xyth  and  i8th  centuries,  to  improve  the  manufactture  of  glass 
in  those  countries  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  industry 
of  Murano.  The  iilvention  of  colourless  Bohemian  glass  brought 
in  its  train  the  practice  of  cutting  glass,  a  method  of  ornamenta- 
tfoA  for  which  Venetian  glass,  from  its  thinness,  was  ill  adapted. 
One  remarkable  man,  Giuseppe  Briati,  exerted  himself,  with 
much  success,  both  in  working  in  the  old  Venetian  method  and 
also  in  Imitating  the  new  fashions  invented  fa  Bohemia.  Hh 
Was  especially  successful  in  making  vases  and  drcidar  dishes  of 
vitro  di  trina;  one  of  the  latter  in  the  Correr  collection  at  Venice, 
believed  to  have  been  xnade  in  his  glass-house,  measures  55 
centimetres  (nearly  23  Iil)  in  diameter.  The  vases  made  by 
him  are  as  elegant  in  form  as  the  best  of  the  Cinqueccnto  period, 
but  may  perhaps  be  <fistingcdshed  by  the  superior  purity  and 
brilliancy  of  the  glass.  He  also  made  with  great  taste  and 
skill  large  Itistres  and  mirrors  with  frames  of  glass  ornamented 
either  in  inta^to  or  with  foliage  of  various  colours.  He  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  working  practised  in  Bohemia 
by  disguising  himself  as  a  porter,  and  thus  wtorked  for  three 
years  in  a  Bdiemian  glass-house.  In  x  736  he  obtained  a  patent 
at  Venice  to  manufacture  glass  in  the  Bohemian  xnaxmer.  He 
died  in  X773. 

The  fall  of  the  repubUc  was  accompanied  by  interruption  of 
trade  and  decay  of  manufacture,  and  in  the  last. years  of  the 
x8th  and  beginning  of  the  X9th  century  the  ^ass-making  of 
Murano  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  year  X838  Signor  Bussolin 
revived  several  of  the  andent  processes  of  glass-working,  and 
this  revival  was  carried  on  by  C.  Fietro  Bigug&a  in  X845,  ^^^ 
by  others,  and  later  by  Salviati,  to  whose  successful  efforts  the 
modern  renaissance  of  Venetian  art  glass  is  principally  due. 

The  fame  of  Venice  in  glass-making  so  completely  edipsed 
that  of  other  ItaHan  dties  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  much 
respecting  their  progress  in  the  art.  Hartshorne  and  Dillon  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  little 
Ligurian  town,  Altare,  as  a  centre  from  which  glass- workers 
ougrated  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  Is  said  that  the  glass  industry 
was  established  at  Altare,  in  the  xxth  century,  by  French 
craftsmen.  In  the  T4th  century  Muranese  glass-Workers  settled 
there  and  developed  the  industry.  It  appears  that. as  early 
as  1395  furnaces  had  been  esubUshed  at  Treviso,  Vicenza, 
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Padua,  Mantua,  Ferrara.  Ravenna  and  Bologna.  In  1634 
there  were  two  glass-houses  in  Rome  and  one  in  Florence;  but 
whether  any  of  these  produced  ornamented  vesseb,  or  only  articles 
of  common  use  and  window  glass,  would  not  appear  to  have  as 
yet  been  ascertained. 

Germany — Glass-making  in  Germany  during  the  Roman 
period  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  extensively  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cologne.  The  Cologne  museum  contains  many  specimens 
of  Roman  glass,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  cut 
decoration.  Th^  craft  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  a  native  industry  was  developed.  This  industry 
must  have  won  some  reputation,  for  in  758  the  abbot  of  Jarrow 
appealed  to  the  bishc^  of  Maina  to  send  him  a  worker  in  glass. 
There  are  few  records  of  glass  manufacture  in  Germany  before 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  The  positions  of  the  factories 
were  determined  by  the  supply  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  subse- 
quently, when  the  craft  of  glass-cutting  was  introduced,  by  the 
accessibility  of  water-power.  The  vessels  produced  by  the 
x6th-centuTy  glass-workers  in  Germany,  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countries  are  closely  allied  in  form  and  decoration.  The  glass 
is  coloured  (generally  green)  and  the  decoration  consisu  of  glass 
threads  and  glass  studs,  or  prunts  ("  Nuppen  ").  Tfie  use  of 
threads  and  prunts  is  illustrated  by  the  devel<^ment  of  the 
"Roemer,"  so  popular  as  a  drinking-glass,  and  as  a  feature 
in  Dutch  studies  of  still  life.  The  '*  Igel,"  a  squat  tumbler 
covered  with  prunts,  gave  rise  to  the  "  Krautsrunk,"  which  is 
Ukethe  "  Igel,"  but  longer  and  narrow- waisted.  The  "  Roemer" 
itself  consists  of  a  cup,  a  short  waist  studded  with  prunts  and 
a  foot.  The  foot  at  first  was  formed  by  coiling  a  thread  of 
glass  round  the  base  of  the  waist;  but,  subsequently,  an  open 
glass  cone  was  joined  to  the  base  of  the  waist,  and  a  glass  thread 
was  coiled  upon  the  surface  of  the  cone.  The  "  Passglas," 
another  popular  drinking-glass,  is  cylindrical  in  form  and  marked 
with  horizontal  rings  of  glass,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  to 
indicate  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  be  taken  at  a  draught. 

In  the  edition  of  1581  of  the  I^  re  metailica  by  Georg  Agricola, 
there  is  a  woodcut  showing  the  interior  of  a  German  glass 
factory,  and  glass  vessels  both  finished  and  unfinished. 

In  1428  a  Muranese  glass-worker  set  up  a  furnace  in  Vienna, 
and  another  furnace  was  built  in  the  same  town  by  an  Italian 
in  i486.  In  1531  the  town  council  of  Nuremberg  granted  a 
subsidy  to  attract  teachers  of  Venetian  technique.  Many 
specimens  exist  of  German  winged  and  enamelled  glasses  of 
Venetian  character.  The  Venetian  influence,  however,  was 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  The  native  glass-workers  ad<^ted 
the  process  of  enamelling,  but  applied  it  to  a  form  of  decoration 
characteristically  German.  On  tall,  roomy,  cylindrical  glasses 
they  painted  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  electors  of  Germany, 
or  Uie  imperial  eagle  bearing  on  its  wings  the  arms  of  the  states 
composing  the  empire.  The  earliest-known  example  of  these 
enamelled  glasses  bears  the  date  1553.  They  were  immensely 
popular  and  the  fashion  for  them  lasted  into  the  x8th  century. 
Some  of  the  later  specimens  have  views  of  cities»  battle  scenes 
and  processions  painted  in  grisaiUe. 

A  more  important  outcome,  however,  of  Italian  influence  was 
the  production,  in  emulation  of  Venetian  glass,  of  a  glass  made 
of  refined  potash,  lime  and  sand,  which  was  more  colourless 
than  the  material  it  was  intended  to  imitate.  This  colourless 
potash-lime  glass  has  always  been  known  as  Bohemian  glass. 
It  was  well  adapted  for  receiving  cut  and  engraved  decoration, 
and  in  these  processes  the  German  craftsmen  proved  themselves 
to  be  exceptionally  skilful.  At  the  end  of  the  i6th  century 
Rudolph  II.  brought  Italian  rock-crystal  cutters  from  Milan 
to  take  control  of  the  crystal  and  glass-cutting  works  he  had 
established  at  Prague.  It  was  At  Prague  that  Caspar  Lehmann 
and  21achary  BeUer  learnt  the  craft  of  cutting  glasa.  George 
Schwanhurt,  a  pupil  of  Caspar  Lehmann,  started  glaas-cutting 
at  Ratisbbn;  and  about  1690  Stephen  Schmidt  and  Hermann 
Schwinger  introduced  the  crafts  of  cutting  and  engraving 
glaaa  in  Nuremberg.  To  the  Germana  must  be  credited  the 
discovery,  or  development,  of  colourless  potash-lime  glass, 
the  xdnitroduction  of  the  crafts  of  cutting  and  engraving  on 


glass,  the  invention  by  H.  Schwanhart  of  the  proocat  of  etdnng 
on  glass  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  rediacoveiy  by 
J.  Kunkcl,  who  was  director  of  the  glass-houses  at  Potsdam  in 
167Q,  of  the  method  of  making  copper-ruby  glass. 

Low  Countries  and  Ike  United  Pravinees. — ^The  glass  industry 
of  the  Low  Countries  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Italy  and  Spain, 
whereas  German  influence  and  technique  predominated  in  the 
United  Provinces.  The  history  of  glass-making  in  the  provinces 
is  almost  idenrical  with  that  of  Germany  In  the  17th  and 
i8ih  centuries  the  processes  of  scratching,  engraving  and  etching 
were  brought  to  great  perfection. 

The  earliest  record  of  glass-making  in  the  Low  Countries 
consists  in  an  account  of  payments  made  in  1453-1454  on  behalf 
of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  to  '*  Gossiun  de  Vieuf^ise, 
Maltre  Vorrier  de  Lille  "  for  a  glass  fountain  and  four  glass 
plateaus.  .Schuermans  has  traced  Italian  glass-workers  to 
Antwerp,  Liege,  Brussels  and  Namur.  Antwerp  appears  to 
have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Muranese,  and  U^ge  the 
headquarters  of  the  Altaiists.  Guicciardini  in  hb  description 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  1563,  mentions  glass  as  among  the  chief 
articles  of  export  to  England. 

In  1599  the  privilege  of  making ."  Voires  de  cristal  i  la  faschon 
Venise,"  was  jjantcd  to  Philippe  de  Gridolphi  of  Antwerp. 
In  1623  Anthony  Miotti,  a  Muranese,  addre^ed  a  petition  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  for  permission  to  make  glasses,  vases  and 
cups  of  fine  crystal,  equal  to  those  of  Venice,  but  to  be  sold  at 
one-third  less  than  Venetian  glasses.  In  164a  Jean  Savonetti 
"  gentilhomme  Verrier  de  Murano"  obtained  a  patent  for 
making  glass  in  Brussels.  The  Low  Country  glasses  are  closely 
copied  from  Venetian  models,  but  generally  are  heavier  and 
lesi  el^^t.  Owing  to  the  fashion  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters 
introducing  glass  vases  and  drinking-glasses  into  their  paintings 
of  still  life,  interiors  and  scenes  of  conviviality,  Holland  and 
Belgium  at  the  present  day  possess  more  accurate  records  of 
the  products  of  their  andent  glass  factories  than  any  other 
countries. 

Spain. — During  the  Roman  occupation  Pliny  states  that  glass 
was  made  "  per  Hispanias  "  (Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  26.  66).  Traces 
of  Roman  glass  manufactories  have  been  found  in  Valencia 
and  Murcia,  in  the  valleys  which  run  down  to  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Little  is  known  about 
the  condition  of  glass-making  in  Spain  between  the  Roman 
period  and  the  X3th  century.  In  the  Z3th  century  the  craft  of 
glass-making  was  practised  by  the  Moors  in  Almeria,  and  was 
probably  a  survival  from  Roman  times.  The  system  of  decorat> 
ing  vases  and  vessels  by  means  of  strands  of  glass  trailed  upon 
the  surface  in  knots,  zigzags  and  trellis  work,  was  adopted  by 
the  Moors  and  is  characteristic  of  Roman  craftsmanship.  Glass- 
making  was  continued  at  Pinar  de  la  Vidriera  and  at  Al  Castril 
de  la  Pena  into  the  17th  century.  The  objects  produced  show 
no  sign  of  Venetian  influence,  but  are  distinctly  Oriental  in  form. 
Many  of  the  vessels  have  four  or  as  many  as  eight  handles,  and 
are  decorated  with  serrated  ornamentation,  and  with  the  trailed 
strands  of  glass  already  refened  to.  The  glass  is  generally  of  a 
dark-green  colour. 

Barcelona  has  a  long  record  as  a  centre  of  the  glass  indtistry. 
In  Z324  a  municipal  edict  was  issued  forbidding  the  erection 
of  glass-furnaces  within  the  dty.  In  1455  the  glass-makers  of 
Barcdona  were  permitted  to  form  agild. .  Jeronimo  Paulo,  writing 
in  1 49 1,  says  that  glass  vessels  of  various  sorts  were  sent  thence 
to  many  places,  and  even  to  Rome.  Marineiis  Siculus,  writing 
early  in  the  i6th  century,  says  that  the  best  glass  was  made  at 
Barcelona;  and  Gaspar  Bandros,  in  his  Ckronograpkia,p\ihiiahtd 
in  156a,  states  that  the  glass  made  at  Barcelona  waa  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Venice  and  that  large  quantities  were  exported. 

The  author  of  the  Atlante  espaHolt  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century,  says  that  excellent  glass  was  still  made  at  Barcdona 
on  Venetian  modda.  The  Italian  influence  waa  strongly  fdt 
in  Spain,  but  Spanish  writers  have  given  no  ptedse  information 
as  to  when  it  was  introduced  or  whence  it  came.  Schuermans 
has,  however,  discovered  the  names  of  more  than  twenty  Italians 
who  found  their  way  into  Spain,  in  some  cases  by  way  of  Flanders* 
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dtker  tnm  Altan  or  from  Venice,  tlie  SjptaiBh  g|ai»>maken 
were  very  successful  in  iioiutiiig  the  Venetian  style,  and  many 
specimens  supposed  to  have  originated  from.Murano  are  really 
Spanish..  In  addition  to  the  works  at  Barcelona,  the  worits 
which  chiefly  affected  Venetian  metly)ds  were  those  of  Cadalso 
in  the  province  of  Toledo,  founded  in.  the' i6th  oentuxy,  and  the 
works  established  In  1680  at  San  Martin  de  Valddgllesias  in 
Avila,  There  were  also  works  at  Valdemaqueda  and  at  Villa- 
franca.  la  1680  the  works  in  Baioelonaj  Valdemaqueda  and 
VlUafranca  are  named  in  a  toy$l  schedule  giving  the  ]»ices  at 
which  ^ass  was  to  be  sold  in  Madrid.  In  2779  important  glass 
works  were>e^blished  at  Recuenoo  in  the  province  of  Cuenca, 
mainly  to  supply  Madrid.  The  royal  i^ass  manufactory  of  La 
Granja  de  San  Ildefonso  was  founded  about  1735;  in  the  first 
instance  Tor  the  manufacture  of.  mirror  plates,  but  subsequently 
for  the  production  of  vases  and  table-ware  in  tfie  French  style. 
The  objects  produced  artf  ntostly  of  .white  dear  glass,  cut, 
engraved  and  gilded.  Engraved  flower^,  views  and  devices 
are  often  combined  with  decorative  cutting.  •  Don  Sigismundo 
Bran  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  permanent  gilding  fixe<| 
by  heaL  Spanish  glass  is  well  represented  in  the  Victotia  and 
Albert  Museum. 

Pranc€. — ^Pliny  states  that  glass  was  made  in  GaUl,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  on  a  consideraUe  scale.  There  were  glasa-making  dist^cts 
both  in  Nonnandy  and  in  Poitou. 

Little  information  can  be  gathered  concenung  the  gbss 
industry  between  the  Roman  period  and  the  14th  century. 
It  is  recorded  that  in  the  7th  century  the  abbot  of  Wearmouth 
in  England  obtained  artificers  in  glass  from  France;  and  there 
b  a  tradition  that  in  the  rrth  century  glass-workers  migrated 
from  Normandy  and  Brittany  and  set  up  wwks  at  Altare  near 
Genoa. 

In  1302  .window  glass,  probably  crowa^^ass,  was  made  at 
Beza  le  For6t  in  the  department  of  the  Eure.  In  r4r6  these 
works  were  in  the  hands  of  Robin  and  Leban  Guichard,  but 
passed  subsequently  to  the  Le  VaiUants. 

In  X338  Humbert,  the  dauphin,  granted  a  part  of  the  forest 
of  Chamborant  to  a  glass-worker  named  Guionet  on  the  condition 
that  Guionet  should  supply  him  with  vessels  of  ghss. 

In  1466  the  abbess  of  St  Croix  of  Poitiers  received  a  gross 
of  glasses  from  the  glass-works  of  La  Ferri^re,  for  the  privilege 
of  gathering  fern  for  the  manufacture  of  potash. 

In  France,  as  In  other  countries,  efforts  were  made  to  intro* 
duce  Italian  methods  of  glass-working.  Schuermans  in  his 
researches  discovered  that  during  the  isth  and  r6th  centuries 
many  glass-workers  left  Altare  and  settled  in  France, — the 
Saroldi  migrated  to  Poitou,  the  Ferri  to  Provence,  the  Massari  to 
Lorraine  and  the  Bormioli  to  Normandy.  In  xssr  Henry  M. 
of  France  established  at  St  Germain  en  Laye  an  Italian  named 
Mutio;  he  was'  a  native  of  Bologna,  but  of  Altare  origin.  In 
15^  Henry  IV.  permitted  two  "gentil  hommes  verriers  "  from 
Mantua  to  settle  at  Rouen  in  order  to  make  "  verres  de  cristal, 
verres  dor£e  emaul  et  autres  ouvrages  qui  se  font  en  Venise." 

France  assimilated  the  craft  <A  glass-making,  and  her  crafts- 
men acquired  a  wide  reputatidn.  Lorraine  and  Normandy 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  important  centres.  To  Lorraine 
belong  the  well-known  names  Hennezel,  de  ThieCry,  dy  Thisac, 
de  Houz;  and  to  Normandy  the  names  de  Bongar,  de  Cacqueray 
le  Vaillant  and  de  Brossard. 

.  In  the  X7th  century  the  manufacture  of  mirror  glass  became 
an  imporUnt  branch  of  the  industry.  In  2665  a  numufactoty 
was  established  in  the  Faubourg  ^t  Antoine  in  Paris,  and  another 
at  Tour-la- Ville  near  Cherbourg. 

Louis  Lucas  de  Nehou,  who  succeeded  de  Cacqueray  at  the 
works  at  Totur-Ia-Ville,  moved  in  1675  to  the  works  in  Paris. 
Here,  in  1688,  in  conjunction  with  A.  Thevart,  he  succeeded 
in  perfecting  the  process  of  casting  plate-glass.  Mirror  plates 
previous  to  the  invention  had  been  made  from  blown  **  sheet  ** 
glass,  and  were  consequently  very  limited  in  size.  De  Nebou's 
process  of  rolling  moltenglass  poured  on  an  iron  table  rendered 
the  manufacture  of  vtiy  large  plates  possible. 


ThaMkniifactoire  Royak  des  Ghoes  was  removed  in  1693  to 
the  CUUcna  de  St  Gobain. 

In  tha.  i8th^  centuiy  the  manufaaure  of  aoMf  ds  xem  had 
beeome'  ao  nsglected  that  the  Academy  of  Sdences  in  1759 
offered  a  prise  for  an  essay  on  the  means  by  which  the  industry 


might  be  revived  (Labaite,  HisMtt  dtt  €rtt  iMdasHtis), 

Tht  famous  Baccarat  works»  fdr  making  ctyi^l  glass,  were 
founded  In  1818 1^  d'Artigoes. 

Sm^isk  Qats.^-'Thft  recocds  of  gfans-maklng-  in  England  are 
ewfcdingly  meagreu  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
Roman  ooc«patw«  the  cnft  was  carried  on  m  several  parts- of 
the  ooiottry.  •  Remains  of  a  Roman  glm  maaufactoiy  of  con- 
aidarabte  extent,  were  disoovered  near  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  at  Warrington.  Wherever  the  Rmnans  settled  glaas 
vesseb  and  frsgments  of  glass  have  been  found.  There  Is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  industry  survived  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  garrison. 

It  is  probable  that  the  glass  drinking-vesseb,  which  have  been 
found  in  pre-Christian  Angb-Saaon  tombs,  were  introduced 
from  Germany.  Some  are  ebborate  in  design  and  bear  witness 
to  advanced  technique  of  Roman  character.  In  67s  Benedict 
BisGop,  abbot  of  Wearmouth,  was  obliged  to  obtain  glass- workers 
from  France,  and  in  758  Cuthbert,  abbot  of  Jarrow,  appealed 
to  the  bishop  of  Mains  to  send  him  artisans  to  manufacture 
**  windows  and  vessels  of  glass,  because  the  English  were  ignorant 
and  helpless."  Except  for  the  statement  in  B^e  that  the  French 
artisans,  sent  by  Benedict  Bisoop,  Uught  their  craft  to  the 
English,  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  of  glass  having  been  made 
in  England  between  the  Ronuu  period  and  the  r3th  century. 
In  some  deeds  relating  to  the  parish  of  Chiddingfold,  in  Surrey, 
of  a  date  not  later  than  1330,  a  grant  is  recorded  of  twenty 
acres  of  land  to  Lawrence  "  vitrearius,''  and  in  another  deed, 
of  about  1980^  the  "  ovenhusveld  "  is  mentioned  as  a  boundary. 
Thtt  field  has  been  identified,  and  iMeoes  of  crudble  and  fragments 
oi  glass  have  been  dug  up.  Tfa«e  is  another  deed,  dated  1300, 
which  mentions  one  WUliam  "  le  verir  "  of  Chiddingfold. 

About  13  50  considerable  quantities  of  colourles  fiat  glass 
were  sui^lied  by  John  Alemayn  of  Chiddingfold  for  glazing 
the  windows  in  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Stephen,  Westminster.  The  mune  Alemayn  (Aleman) 
suggesu  a  foreign  origin.  In  1380  John  Glasewryth,  a  Stafford* 
shire  glass-worker,  came  to  work  at  Shuere^irode,  Kirdford, 
and  there  made  brode-^aa  and  vessels  for  Joan,  widow  of 
John  Shcrtere. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  fiat  glass,  known  respectivdy  as 
*'  brode'-glas  "  and  "  Nonnandy  "  glass.  The  former  was  made, 
as  described  by  Theophilus,  from  cylinders,  which  were  split, 
reheated  and  flattened  into  square  sheets.  It  was  known  as 
Lorraine  gUss,  and  subsequently  as  "  German  sheet "  or  sheet* 
glass.  Nonnandy  glass  was  made  from  glass  circles  or  disks. 
When,  in  after  years,  the  process  was  perfected,  the  glass  was 
known  as  ''crown"  glass.  In  1447  English  ikt  glass  is 
mentioned  in  the  contract  for  the  windows  of  the  Beauchamp 
chapel  at  Warwick,  but  disparagingly,  as  the  contractor  biiMki 
himself  not  to  use  it.  In  i486,  however,  it  is  referred  to  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  superior  to  "  Dutch,  Venice  or 
Normandy  glass."  The  industry  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered, 
for  when  in  1567  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  its  condition,  it  was 
ascertained  that  only  small  rough  goods  were  being  made. 

In  the  i6th  century  the  fashion  for  using  glass  vessels  of 
ornamental  diaiacter  spread  from  Italy  into  France  and  England. 
Henry  VIII.  had  a  large  collection  of  glass  drinking-vessels 
chiefly  of  Venetian  manufacture.  The  increasing  demand  for 
Venetian  drinking-glasses  suggested  the  possibility  of  making 
simikir  ^ass  in  Bi^gland,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  Venetian  workmen  and  Venetian  methods  of  manu- 
facture. In  1550  eight  Muranese  ghus-blowers  were  working  in 
or  near  the  Tower  of  London.  They  had  left  Murano  owing  to 
slackness  of  trade,  but  bad  been  recalled,  and  appealed  to  the 
Couadl  of  Ten  in  Venice  to  be  allowed  to  complete  their  contract 
in  London.  Seven  of  these  glass-workers  left  London  in  the 
following  year,  but  one,  Josq>ho  Casselari,  remained  and  joined 
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Tbamtt  Cavato,  a  DutchoAan.  In  is74  Jaoob  VeneUiid,  a 
fugitive  Venetian,  residing  in  Antwerp,  obtained  a  patent  for 
making  drinking-glasses  in  London  "such  as  are  made  in 
Murano."  He  established  wocks  in  Cratched  Friars,  and  to  bini 
is  probably  due  the  introduction  of  the  use  ol  soda^ash,  made 
from  seaireed  and  seaside  plants,  in  place  of  the  crude  potash 
made  from  fern  and  wood  ashes.  Hk  ioanufactory  was  burnt 
down  in  1575,  but  was  rebuilt.  He  afterwards  moved  his  works 
to  Winchester  House,  Broad  Street.  There  is  a  small  goblet 
(PL  I.,  fig.  8)  in  the  British  Museum  which  is  attributed  to 
VenseUini.  It  is  Venetian  in  character,  of  a  brownish  tint,  with 
two  white  enamd  rings  round  the  body.  It  is  decorated  with 
diamond  or  steel-point  Aching,  and  b^rs  on  one  side  the  date 
1586,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  words  "  In  God  is  al  mi  trust." 
Vcnellini  died  in  j6o6  and  was  buried  at  Down  in  Kent.  In 
1592  the  Broad  Street  works  had  been  taken  over  by  Jerome 
Bowes.  They  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  ILMansel, 
and  in  1618  James  Howell,  author  of  EpistUae  Ho-elianM^  was 
acting  as  steward.  The  works  continued  in  operation  until  1641, 
During  excavations  in  Broad  Street  in  1874  many  fragments 
of  glass  were  found;  amongst  them  were  part  of  a  wine-gUss, 
a  square  scent-bottle  and  a  wihe<^las8  stem  containing  a  spiral 
thread  of  white  enamel. 

A  greater  and  more  lasting  influence  on  English  glass^makiog 
camd  from  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  1567  James 
Carr£  of  Antwerp  stated  that  he  had  erected  two  glasshouses 
at  "  Femefol "  (Femfold  Wood  in  Sussex)  for  Normandy  and 
Lorraine  glass  for  windows,  and  had  brought  over  workmen. 
From  this  period  began  the  records  in  England  of  the  great 
glass-making  families  of  Hennexel,  de  Thietiy ,  du  Thislic  and  du 
Houx  from  Lorraine,  and  of  de  Bongar  and  de  Cacqueray  from 
Normandy.  About  this  time  glass-works  were  established  at 
Ewhurst  and  Alford  in  Surrey,  Loxwood,  Kirdford,  Wisborough 
and  Petworth  in  Sussex,  and  Sevenoaks  and  Penshurst  in  KenL 
Beginning  in  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Kent,  where  wood  for  fuel 
was  plentiful,  the  foreign  glass-workers  and  their  descendants 
migrated  from  place  to  place,  always  driven  by  the  fuel-hunger 
of  their  furnaces.  They  gradually  made  their  way  into  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Staffordshire,  Northumberland, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  They  can  be  traced  by  cullet  heaps  and 
broken-down  furnaces,  and  by  their  names,  often  mutilated, 
recorded  in  parish  registers. 

In  1610  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  W.  Slingsby  for  burning 
coal  in  furnaces,  and  coal  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the 
Broad  Street  works.  In  1615  all  patents  for  glass-making 
were  revoked  and  a  new  patent  issued  for  making  glass  with 
coal  as  fuel,  in  the  names  of  Mansel,  Zouch,  TheJwaU,  Kellaway 
and  Perdval.  To  the  last  is  credited  the  first  introduction  of 
covered  crucibles  to  protect  the  molten  glass  from  the  products 
of  burning  coaL 

Simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  this  patent  the  use  of  wood 
for  melting  glass  was  prohibited,  and  it  was  made  illegal  to  import 
glass  from  abroad.  About  161 7  Sir  R.  Mansel,  vice-admiral 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  acquired  the  sole  rights  of  making 
glass  in  England.  These  rights  he  retained  for  over  thirty  years. 

During  the  protectorate  all  patent  rights  virtiuUy  lapsed, 
and  mirrors  aiid  drmking-glasses  were  once  more  imported  from 
Venice.  In  1663  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  although  unable  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  the  monopoly  of  glaa-making,  secured  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  gilass  for  mirrors,  coach  plates, 
spectacles^  tubes  and  lenses,  and  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
the  gkss  industry  in  all  its  branches.  Evelyn  notes  in  his 
Diary  a  visit  in  1673  to  the  Italian  glass-house  at  Greenwich, 
"  where  glass  was  blown  of  finer  metal  than  that  of  Murano,"  and 
a  visit  in  1677  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  glass-works,  where 
they  made  huge  "  vases  of  mettal  as  cleare,  ponderous  and 
thick  as  chrystal;  also  looking-glasses  far  larger  and  better 
than  any  that  came  from  Venice." 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  condition  of  the  industry  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  by  the  Houghton  letters  on  the  improve- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce,  which  appeared  in  1696.  A  few 
oC  these  letters  deal  with  the  tjjaas  trader  and  in  one  a  list  is 
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given  of  the  glass-works  then  in  operation.    There 

factories  in  England  which  are  thus  classified: 

Bottles 39 

Looking-glass  plates      ....    a 
Crown  and  plate-glass  ....    5 

Window  glass 15 

FUnt  and  ocdinary  glass    ...  27 

88 
It  is  probable  that  the  flint-glass  of  that  date  was  very  different 
from  the  flint-glass  of  to*day.  The  term  flint-glasa  .is  now 
understood  to  mean  a  glass  composed  of  the  silicates  of  potash 
and  lead.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  colourkss 
of  all  glasses,  and  was  undoubtedly  first  perfected  in  EngUnd. 
Hartshome  has  attributed  its  discovery  to  a  London  merchant 
named  Tilson,  who  in  X663  obtained  a  patent  for  making 
"  crystal  glass."  E.  W.  Hulme,  however,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  ffint-glass  in  its 
present  form  was  introduced  about  X730.  The  use  of  oxide  ui 
lead  in  glass-making  was  no  new  thing;  it  had  been  used, 
mainly  as  a  flux,  both  by  Romans  and  Venetians.  The  inventioD, 
if  it  may  be  regardcci  as  one,  consisted  in  eliminating  lime  from 
the  glass  mixture,  substituting  refined  potash  for  soda,  and  using 
a  very  large  proportion  of  lead  oxide.  It  is  probable  that  flint- 
glass  was  not  invented,  but  gradually  evolved,  that  potash-lead 
glasses  were  in  use  during  the  latter  part  of  the  X7th  century, 
but  that  the  mixture  was  not  perfected  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  century. 

The  i8th  century  saw  a  great  development  in  all  brandies  of 
glass-making.  CoUectixs  of  ^Jass  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
drinking-gluses  which  were  produced  in  great  profusion  and 
adapted  for  every  description  of  beverage.  The  most  noted 
are  the  glasses  with  stout  Qrlindrical  legs  (Plate  I.  fig.  9),  con- 
taining spiral  threads  of  air,  or  of  white  or  coloured  enamel 
To  this  type  of  glass  belong  many  of  the  Jao>bite  glasses  which 
commemorate  the  old  or  the  young  Pretender. 

In  1746  the  industry  was  in  a  suflidently  prosperous  conditioo 
to  tempt  the  government  to  impose  an  excise  duty.  The  report 
of  the  commission  of  excise,  dealing  with  glass,  published  in  1835 
is  curious  and  interesting  reading.  So  burdensome  was  the  duty 
and  so  vexatious  were  the  restrictions  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  the  industry  survived.  In  this  respect  England 
was  more  fortunate  than  Ireland.  Before  1825,  when  the  excise 
duty  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  there  were  flourishing  glass- 
works in  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin  and  Waterford.  By  1850  the 
Irish  glass  industry  had  been  practically  destroyed.  Injurious 
as  the  excise  duty  undoubtedly  was  to  the  glass  trade  generally, 
and  especially  to  the  flint-gU^  industry,  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  helped  to  develop  the  art  of  decorative  glass-cutting. 
The  duty  on  flint-glass  was  imposed  on  the  molten  glass  in  the 
crucibles  and  on  the  unfinished  goods.  The  manufacturer  had, 
therefore,  a  strong  inducement  to  enhance  by  every  means  in  hb 
power  the  selling  value  of  his  glass  after  it  had  escaped  the 
exciseman's  dutches.  He  therefore  employed  the  best  available 
art  and  skill  in  improving  the  craft  of  glass-cutting.  It  is 
the  development  of  this  craft  in  connexion  with  the  perfecting 
of  flint-gbuss  that  makes  the  i8th  century  the  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  English  glass-making.  GlassHcuttiag 
was  a  craft  imported  from  Germany,  but  the  English  material 
so  greatly  surpassed  Bohemia^  glass  in  brilliance  that  the 
Bohemian  cut-glass  was  eclipsed.  Glass-cutting  was  carried  on 
at  works  in  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  Glas- 
gow, London,  Newcastle,  Stourbridge,  Whittington  and  Water* 
ford.  The  most  important  centres  of  the  craft  were  London, 
Bristol,  Birmingham  and  Wateriord  (see  Plate  I.,  fig.  10,  for 
oval  cut-glass  Waterford  bowl).  The  finest  spedmens  of  cut- 
glass  belong  to  the  period  between  r78o  and  x8to.  Owing 
to  the  sacrifice  of  form  to  prismatic  brilliance,  cut-glass  gradually 
lost  its  artistic  value.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  xgth  century 
it  became  the  fashion  to  regard  all  cut-glass  as  barbarous,  and 
services  of  even  the  best  period  «xre  neglected  and  dispersed. 
At  the  present  time  scarcely  anything  is  known  about  the 
origin  of  the  few  specimens  of  18th-century  Enghsk  cut-ghss 
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which  have  been  preserved  in  public  coOections.  It  is  strange 
that  so  little  interest  has  been  taken  In  a  craft  in  which  for 
some  thirty  years  England  surpassed  all  competitors,  creating 
a  wave  of  fashion  which  influenced  the  gbss  industry  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  the  report  of  the  Excise  Commission  a  list  is  given  of  the 
glass  manufactories  which  paid  the  excise  duly  in  1833.  There 
were  105  factories  in  England,  10  in  Scotland  and  10  in  Ireland. 
In  England  the*  chief  centres  of  the  industry  were  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Stourbridge 
and  York.  Plate-glass  was  made  by  Messrs  Cookson  of  New- 
castle, and  by  the  British  Plate  Glass  Company  of  Ravenhead. 
Crown  and  German  sheet -glass  were  made  by  Messrs  Chance  & 
Hartley  of  Birmingham.  The  London  glass-works  were  those 
of  Apsley  Pcllatt  of  Blackfriars,  Christie  of  Stangate,  and  Wjlliam 
Holmes  of  ^VhitefriaIs.  In  Scotland  there  were  works  in  Glasgow, 
Leith  and  Portobello.  In  Ireland  there  were  works  in  Belfast, 
Cork,  Dublin  and  Watcrford.  The  famous  Waterford  works 
vere  in  the  hands  of  Gatchell  &  Co. 

.  India.— FUny  states  (Naf.  Hist,  xxxvi.  26.  66)  that  no  gbss 
was  to  be  compared  to  the  Indian,  and  gives  as  a  reason  that  it 
was  made  from  broken  crystal;  and  in  another  passage  (^. 
19,  42)  he  says  that  the  Troglodytes  brought  to  Ocells  (GheOa 
near  Bab-el-Maodeb)  objects  of  glass.  We  have,  however, 
very  litUe  knowledge  of  Indian  glass  of  any  considerable  antiquity. 
A  few  small  vessels  have  been  found  in  the  "  topes,"  as  in  that 
at  Manikiala  in  the  Punjab,  which  probably  dates  from  about 
the  Christian  era;  but  they  exhibit  no  remarkable  character, 
and  fragments  found  at  Brahmanabad  are  hardly  distinguishable 
from  Roman  glass  of  the  imperial  period.  The  chronicle  of  the 
Sinhalese  kings,  the  Makavamsa,  however,  asserts  that  mirrors 
of  glittering  glass  were  carried  in  procession  in  306  B.C.,  and  beads 
like  gems,  and  windows  with  ornaments  like  jewels,  are  also 
mentioned  at  about  the  same  date.  If  there  really  was  an 
important  manufacture  of  glass  in  Ceylon  at  this  early  time, 
that  island  perhaps  furnished  the  Indian  glass  of  PUny.  In  the 
later  part  of  the  xyth  century  some  glass  decorated  with  enamel 
was  inade  at  Delhi.  A  specimen  is  in  the  Indian  section  of  the 
Sovith  Kensington  Museum.  Glass  is  made  in  several  parts  of 
India— as  Patna  and  Mysore — by  very  simple  and  primitive 
methods,  and  the  results  are  correspon<tingly  defective.  Black, 
green,  red,  blue  and  yeDow  glasses  are  made,  which  contain  a 
hirge  proportion  of  alkali  and  are  readily  fusible.  The  greater 
put  is  worked  into  bangles,  but  some  small  bottles  are  blown 
(Buchanan,  Journey  Ihrougb  Mysore,  i.  147,  iii.  369). 

Persia. — No  very  remarkable  specimens  of  Persian  glass  are 
known  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  some  vessels  of  blue 
glass  richly  decorated  with  gold.  These  probably  date  fu>m 
the  17th  century,  for  Chardin  tells  us  that  the  windows  of  the 
tomb  of  Shah  Abbas  II.  {ob.  1666),  at  Kum,  were  "  de  cristal 
peint  d'or  et  d'azur."  At  the  present  day  bottles  and  drinking- 
vessels  are  made  in  Persia  which  in  texture  and  quality  differ 
little  from  ordinary  Venetian  glass  of  the  i6th  or  17th  centuries, 
while  in  form  they  exactly  resemble  those  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  engravings  in  Chardln's  Travels. 

China. — The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  ^ass  in  China  is 
obscure,  but  the  common  opinion  that  it  was  learnt  from 
the  Europeans  in  the  X7th  century  seems  to  be  erroneous.  A 
vriter  in  the  Mimoires  concernani  Us  Chinois  (ii.  46)  states 
on  the  authority  of  the  annab  of  the  Han  dynasty  that  the 
empeior  Wu-ti  (140  B.C.)  had  a  manufactory  of  the  kind  of  glass 
called  "  lieou-li "  (probably  a  form  of  opaque  glass),  that  in  the 
hcginning  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era  the  emperor  Tsaou-tsaou 
received  from  the  West  a  considerable  present  of  glasses  of  all 
colours,  and  that  soon  after  a  glass-maker  came  into  the  country 
who  taught  the  art  to  the  natives. 

The  Wd  dynasty,  to  which  Tsaou-tsaou  belonged,  leigncd  m 
northern  China,  and  at  this  day  a  considerable  manufacture 
^  jlass  b  carried  on  at  Po-shan-hien  in  Shantung,  which  it 
would  seem  has  existed  for  a  long  period.  The  Rev.  A.  William- 
wn  {Journeys  in  North  China,  i.  131)  says  that  the  glass  is 
extremely  pure,  and  is  made  from  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood; 


The  rocks  are  probaWy  of  quartz,  i.e.  rock  crystal,  a  correspond- 
ence with  Pliny's  statement  respecting  Indian  glass  whidi  seems 
deserving  of  attention. 

Whether  the  making  of  glass  in  China  was  an  original  dis' 
covery  pf  that  ingcm'ous  people,  or  was  derived  via  Ceylon  from 
Egypt,  cannot  perhaps  be  now  ascertained;  the  manufacture 
has,  however,  never  greatly  extended  itself  in  China.  The  case 
has  been  the  converse  of  that  of  the  Romans;  the  latter  had  no 
fine  pottery,  and  therefore  employed  glass  as  the  material  for 
vessels  of  an  ornamental  kind,  for  table  services  and  the  like. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  having  from  an  early  period  had 
excellent  porcelain,  have  been  careless  about  the  manufacture  of 
glass.  A  Chinese  writer,  however,  mentions  the  manufacture 
of  a  huge  vase  in  a.d.  627,  and  in  11 54  Edrisi  (first  climate,  tenth 
section)  mentions  Chinese  glass.  A  glass  vase  about  a  foot  high 
is  preserved  at  Nara  in  Japan,  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  placed 
there  in  the  8th  century.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  of 
Chinese  manufacture.  A  writer  in  the  Mimoires  concernani 
Us  Chinois  (ii.  463  and  477),  writing  about  1770,  says  that 
there  was  then  a  glass-house  at  Peking,  where  every  year  a 
good' number  of  vases  were  made,  some  requiring  great  labour 
because  nothing  was  blown  (rien  n'est  souffle),  meaning  no  doubt 
that  the  ornamentation  was  produced  not  by  blowing  and  mould- 
ing, but  by  cutting.  Tliis  factory  was,  however,  merely  an 
2^>pendage  to  the  imperial  magnificence.  The  earliest  articles 
of  Chinese  glass  the  date  of  which  has  been  ascertained,  which 
have  been  noticed,  are  some  bearing  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Kienlung  (1735-1795),  one  of  which  is  in  the  Victoria  ai^d  Albert 
Museum. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  glass  the  leading  idea 
in  China  seems  to  be  the  imitation  of  natural  stones.  The 
coloured  glass  is  usually  not  of  one  bright  colour  throughout, 
but  semi-transparent  and  marbled;  the  colours  in  many  instances 
are  singularly  fine  and  harmonious.  As  in  1770,  carving  or  cut- 
ting is  the  chief  method  by  which  ornament  b  produced,  the 
vessels  being  blown  very  solid. 
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GLASS,  STAINED.  All  coloured  glass  is,  strictly  speaking, 
*'  stained  "  by  some  metallic  oxide  added  to  it  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  But  the  tern  **  stained  glass  "  is  popularly, 
as  well  as  technically,  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and  b  under- 
stood to  refer  to  stained  glass  windows.  Still  the  words  "  stained 
^ass"  do  not  fully  describe  what  is  meant;  for  the  glass  in 
coloured  windows  is  for  the  most  part  not  only  stained  but 
painted.  Such  painting  was,  however,  until  comparatively 
modem  times,  used  only  to  give  detatia  of  drawing  and  to  define 
form.  The  colour  in  a  stained  glass  window  wos  not  painted 
on  the  glass  but  incorporated  in  it,  mixed  with  it  in  the  making— 
whence  the  term  "  pot-metal "  by  which  self-coloured  ^ass  ift 
known,  i.e.  glass  coloured  in  the  melting  pot. 

A  medieval  window  was  consequently  a  patdiwork  of  variously 

coloured  pieces.    And  the  eariier  its  date  the  more  surely  was 

it  a  mosaic,  not  in  the  form  of  tesserae,  but  in  the  manner 

known  as  **  opus  sectile.''    Shaped  pieces  of  coloured  glass  wercr 

}  that  is  to  say,  pat  together  like  the  parts  of  a  pusde.    The 
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nearest  approach  to  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  a  fragment  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in  which  actual  tesserae  are 
fused  together  into  a  solid  slab  of  many-coloured  ^ass,  in  effect 
a  window  panel,  through  which  tlie  light  shines  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  an  Early  Gothic  window.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  design  proves  in  this  case  to  be  even  more  effective 
with  the  light  upon  it,  the  use  of  gold  leaf  in  the  tesserae  con> 
firms  the  presumption  that  this  work,  which  (supposing  it  to 
be  genuine)  would  be  Byzantine,  centuries  earlier  than  any 
coloured  windows  that  we  know  of,  and  entirely  different  from 
them  in  technique,  is  rather  a  specimen  of  fused  mosaic  that 
happens  to  be  translucent  than  part  of  a  window  designedly 
executed  in  tesserae. 

The  Eastern  (and  possibly  the  earlier)  practice  was  to  set 
chips  of  coloured  glass  in  a  heavy  fretwork  of  stone  or  to  imbed 
them  in  plaster.  In  a  medieval  window  they  were  held  together 
by  strips  of  lead,  in  section  something  like  the  letter  H ,  the 
upright  strokes  of  which  represent  the  "  tapes  "  extending  on 
cither  side  well  over  the  edges  of  the  glass,  and  the  crossbar  the 
connecting  "  core  "  between  them.  The  leading  was  soldered 
together  at  the  points  of  junction,  cement  or  putty  was  rubbed 
into  the  crevices  between  glass  and  lead,  and  the  window  was 
attached  (by  means  of  copper  wires  soldered  on  to  the  leads) 
to  iron  saddle-bars  let  into  the  masonry. 

Stained  glau  was  primarily  the  art  of  the  glazier;  but  the 
painter,  called  in  to  help,  asserted  himself  more  and  more,  and 
eventually  took  it  almost  entirely  into  hb  own  hands.  Between 
the  period  when  it  was  glazier's  work  eked  out  by  painting 
and  when  it  was  painter's  work  with  the  aid  of  the  glazier  lies 
the  entire  development  of  stained  and  painted  window-making. 
With  the  eventual  endeavour  of  the  glass  painter  to  do  without 
the  glazier,  and  'to  get  the  colour  by  painting  in  translucent 
enamd  upon  rolourless  glass,  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  form  of 
art  no  longer  monumental  and  comparatively  trivial. 

This  evolution  of  the  painted  window  from  a  patchwork  of 
little  pieces  of  coloured  glass  explains  itself  when  it  is  remembered 
that  coloured  glass  was  originally  not  made  in  the  big  sheets 
produced  nowadays,  but  at  first  in  jewels  to  look  as  much  as 
possible  like  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  afterwards  in  rounds  and  sheets  of  small  dimensions. 
Though  some  of  the  earliest  windows  were  in  the  form  of  pure 
glazing  ("  leaded-lights  "),  the  addition  of  painting  seems  to  have 
been  customary  from  the  very  first.  It  was  a  means  of  render- 
ing detail  not  to  be  got  in  lead.  Glazing  affords  by  itself  scope 
for  beautiful  pattern  work;  but  the  old  glaziers  never  carried  their 
art  as  far  as  they  might  have  done  in  the  direction  of  ornament; 
their  aim  was  always  in  the  direction  of  picture;  the  idea  was  to 
make  windows  serve  the  purpose  of  cotoured  story  books.  That 
was  beyond  the  art  of  the  glazier.  It  was  easy  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  drapery  of  a  saint  by  red  glass,  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood  by  green,  the  sky  above  by  blue,  his  crown  by  yellow, 
the  scroll  in  his  hand  by  white,  and  his  flesh  by  brownish  pink; 
but  when  it  came  to  showing  the  folds  of  red  drapery,  blades  of 
green  grass,  details  of  goldsmith's  work,  lettering  on  the  scroll, 
the  features  of  the  face — the  only  possible  vny  of  doing  it  was 
by  painting.  The  use  of  paint  was  confined  at  first  to  an  opaque 
brown,  used,  not  as  colour,  but  only  as  a  means  of  stopping  out 
light,  and  i^  that  way  defining  comparatively  delicate  details 
within  the  lead  lines.  These  themselves  outlined  and  defined 
the  main  forms  of  the  design.  The  pigment  used  by  the  glass 
painter  was  of  course  vitreous:  it  consisted  of  powdered  glass 
and  sundry  metallic  oxides  (copper,  iron,  manganese,  &c.), 
so  that,  when  the  pieces  of  painted  glass  were  made  red  hot  in 
the  kiln,  the  powdered  glass  became  fused  to  the  surface,  and 
with  it  the  dense  colouring  matter  also.  When  the  pieces  of 
painted  glass  were  afterwards  glazed  together  and  seen  against 
the  light,  the  design  appeared  in  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  glass, 
its  forms  drawn  in  the  uniform  black  into  which,  at  a  little 
distance,  leadwork  and  painting  lines  became  merged. 

It  needed  solid  painting  to  stop  out  the  light  entirely:  thin 
paint  only  obscured  it.  And,  even  in  early  glass,  thin  paint  was 
iiicd,  whether  to  subdue  crude  colour  or  to  indicate  what  little  , 


shading  a  ijth-century  draughtsman  might  desire.  In  the 
present  state  of  old  glass,  the  surface  often  quite  disintegrated, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  thin  paint  was  used  for 
either  purpose.  There  must  always  have  been  the  temptation  to 
make  tint  do  instead  of  solid  lines;  but  the  more  workmanlike 
practice,  and  the  usual  one,  was  to  get  difference  of  tint,  as  a 
pen-draughtsman  docs,  by  lines  of  solid  opaque  colour.  In 
comparatively  colourless  glass  {grisaille)  the  pattern  was  often 
made  to  stand  out  by  cross-hatching  the  background,  and 
another  common  practice  was  to  coat  the  glass  with  paint  all 
over,  and  scrape  the  design  out  of  it.  The  effect  of  either 
proceeding  was  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  glass  without  dirt>ing 
the  colour,  as  a  smear  of  thin  paint  would  do. 

Towards  the  14th  century,  when  Gothic  design  took  a  more 
naturalistic  direction,  the  desire  to  get  something  like  modelling 
made  it  necessary  to  carry  painting  farther,  and  they  ^ot  rid 
to  some  extent  of  the  ill  effect  of  shading-colour  smeared  on  the 
glass  by  stippling  it.  This  not  only  softened  the  tint  and  allowed 
of  gradation  according  to  the  amoiint  of  stippling,  but  let  some 
light  through,  where  the  bristles  of  the  stippling-tool  took  up 
the  pigment.  Shading  of  thb  kind  enforced  by  touches  of  strong 
brush  work,  cross-hatching  and  some  scratching  out  of  high 
lights  was  the  method  of  glass  painting  adopted  in  the  14th 
century.  • 

Glass  was  never  at  the  best  a  pleasant  surface  to  paint  on; 
and  glass  painting,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
developed  in  the  later  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  periods 
into  something  unlike  any  other  form  of  painting.  The  outlines 
continued  to  be  traced  upon  the  glass  and  fixed  in  the  fire;  but, 
after  that,  the  process  of  painting  consisted  mainly  in  the 
removal  of  paint.  The  entire  surface  of  the  glass  was  coated  wit h 
an  even  "  matt  "  of  pale  brown;  this  was  allowed  to  dry;  and 
then  the  high  lights  were  rubbed  off,  and  the  modelling  was  got 
by  scrubbing  away  the  paint  with  a  dry  hog-hair  brush,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  gradations  required.  Perfect  modelling 
was  got  by  repeating  the  operation — how  often  depended  upon 
the  dexterity  of  the  painter.  A  painter's  method  is  partly  the 
outcome  of  his  individuality.  One  man  would  float  on  his  colour 
and  manipulate  it  to  some  extent  in  the  moist  state;  another 
would  work  entirely  upon  the  dry  matt.  Great  use  was  made 
of  the  pointed  stick  with  which  sharp  lines  of  light  were  easily 
scraped  out;  and  in  the  i6th  century  Swiss  glass  painters, 
working  upon  a  relatively  small  scale,  got  their  modelling 
entirely  with  a  needle-point,  scraping  away  the  paint  just  as  an 
etcher  scratches  away  the  varnish  from  his  etching  plate.  The 
practice  of  the  two  craftsmen  is,  indeed,  identical,  though  the 
one  scratches  out  what  are  to  be  black  lines  and  the  other  lines 
of  light.  In  the  end,  then,  though  a  painter  would  always  use 
touches  of  the  brush  to  get  crisp  lines  of  dark,  the  manipulation 
of  glass  painting  consisted  more  in  erasing  lights  than  in  painting 
shadows,  more  in  rubbing  out  or  scraping  off  paint  than  in  putting 
it  on  in  brush  strokes. 

So  far  there  was  no  thought  of  getting  colour  by  means  <^ 
paint.  The  colour  was  in  the  glass  itself,  permeating  the  mass 
("  pot-metal  ").  There  was  only  one  exception  to  this — ruby 
glass,  the  colour  of  which  was  so  dense  that  red  glass  thick 
enough  for  its  purpose  would  have  been  practically  obscure; 
and  so  they  made  a  colourless  pot-metal  coated  on  one  side 
only  with  red  glass.  This  led  to  a  practice  which  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  in  "pot-metal"  glass  every  change  of 
colour,  or  from  colour  to  white,  is  got  by  the  use  of  a  separate 
piece  of  glass.  It  was  possible  in  the  case  of  this  "  flashed  " 
ruby  to  grind  away  portions  of  the  surfa(%  and  thus  obtain 
white  on  red  or  red  on  white.  Eventually  they  made  coated 
glass  of  blue  and  other  colours,  with  a  view  to  producing  similar 
effects  by  abrasion.  (The  same  result  is  arrived  at  nowadays 
by  means  of  etching.  The  skin  of  coloured  glass,  in  old  da>'s 
laboriously  ground  or  cut  away,  is  now  easQy  eaten  off  by  fluoric 
acid.)  One  other  exceptional  expedient  in  colouring  had  very 
considerable  effect  upon  the  development  of  glass  design  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  X4th  century.  The  discovery  that 
a  solution  of  silver  applied  to  glass  would  under  the  action  of  the 
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file  ttiio  it  ycflow  eublcd  the  glass  painter  to  fet  yellow  upoo 
oolourleis  glass,  green  npon  gre]r*bliie,  and  (by  staining  only 
the  abraded  portions)  yeUow  upon  blue  or  niby.  TUs  yeUow  was 
neither  enamel  nor  pot'Uietal  cokmr»  but  stain — tbe  only  staining 
actually  done  by  tbe  ^ass  painter  as  cKstinct  from  the  glass 
mailer.  It  varied  in  cdknir  from  pak  lemon  todeep  orange,  and 
was  singolariy  pure  in  quality.  As  what  is  called  "  wUte  " 
glass  became  purer  and  was  employed  in  greater  quantities  It 
vas  lavishly  loed;  so  much  so  that  a  brilliant  effect  of  silvery 
white  and  golden  yellow  is  characteristic  of  later  Gothic 
windows. 

Tbe  last  stage  of  gjass  painting  was  the  emplosnnent  of  enamel 
not  for  st<^ping  out  light  but  to  get  colour.  It  began  to  be  used 
in  tbe  early  part  of  the  i6th  century— «t  fiist  only  in  the  form  of  a 
flesh  tint;  but  it  was  not  long  before  other  colours  were  introduced. 
This  use  of  colour  no  hmger  iu  the  glass  but  up&n  it  marks  quite 
a  new  departure  in  technique.  Knamri  colour  was  finely  powdered 
coloured  ^bas  mixed  with  gum  or  some  such  substance  i^to  a 
pigment  which  could  be  appfied  with  a  brush.  When  the  glass 
painted  with  it  was  brought  to  a  red  heat  in  the  oven,  the  powdered 
glass  melted  and  was  fused  to  it,  just  like  the  opaque  brown 
cnployed  from  the  very  beginning  of  g^ass>painting. 

This  process  of  enamelling  was  hardly  called  for  in  the  interests 
of  art.  Even  the  red  flesh<olour  (borrowed  from  the  Limoges 
coamellers  upon  copper)  did  not  in  the  least  give  the  quality  of 
flesh,  though  it  enabled  the  painter  to  suggest  by  contrast  the 
whiteness  of  a  man's  beard.  As  for  the  brighter  enamel  colours, 
they  had  nothing  like  the  depth  or  richness  of  ''stained  "  glass. 
Wtat  enamel  really  did  was  to  make  easy  much  that  had  been 
impossible  in  mosaic,  as,  for  example,  to  represent  upon  the 
very  smallest  shield  of  arms  any  number  of  "  charges  "  all  in 
the  correct  tinctures.  It  encouraged  the  minute  workmanship 
characteristic  of  Swiss  ^ass  painting;  and,  though  this  was  not 
altogether  inappropriate  to  domestic  window  panes,  the  painter 
was  tempted  by  it  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of 
design  inseparable  from  the  earlier  mosaic  practice.  In  the  end 
he  introduced  coloured  glass  only  where  he  could  hardly  help  it, 
and  glared  the  great  part  of  his  window  in  rectangular  panes  of 
dear  glass,  upon  which  he  preferred  to  paint  his  picture  in  c^que 
brown  and  translucent  enamel  colours. 

Enamel  upon  gbsa  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time.  lu  presence 
is  usually  to  be  detected  in  old  windows  by  specks  of  light  shining 
through  the  colour.  This  is  where  the  enamel  has  crumbled  oflT. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that.  Enamel  must  melt  at  a 
temperature  at  which  the  glass  it  is  painted  on  keeps  its  shape. 
The  kmer  the  melting  point  of  the  powdered  glass  the  more  easily 
it  is  fused.  The  painter  is  consequently  inclined  to  use  enamel  of 
which  the  contraction  and  expansion  is  much  greater  than  thai  of 
his  gLus— with  the  result  that,  under  the  action  of  the  weather, 
tbe  colour  b  Skpt  to  work  itself  free  and  expose  Uie  bare  white 
gUss  beneath.  The  only  enamel  which  has  held  its  own  is  that  of 
tbe  Swiss  glass-painters  of  the  16th  and  zyth  centuries.  The 
domestic  window  panes  they  painted  may  not  in  all  cases  have 
been  tried  by  the  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere  to  which  church 
windows  are  subject;  but  cr^t  must  be  given  them  for  ex- 
ceptionally skilful  and  conscientious  workmanship. 

The  story  of  stained  glass  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of 
architecture,  to  which  it  was  subsidiary,  and  of  the  church, 
which  was  its  patron.  Its  only  possible  course  of  development 
was  in  the  wake  of  church  building.  From  its  very  inception  it 
was  (k>thic  and  ecclesiastical.  And,  though  it  survived  the 
upheaval  of  the  Renaissance  and  was  turned  to  dvil  and  domestic 
use,  it  is  to  church  windows  that  we  must  go  to  see  what  stained 
glass  really  was— or  is;  for  time  has  been  kind  to  It.  The  charm 
of  medieval  glass  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  material,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  inequality  of  it.  Chemically  impure  and  mechanic- 
ally imperfect,  it  was  rarely  crude  in  tint  or  even  in  texture.  It 
shaded  off  from  light  to  dark  according  to  its  thickness;  it  was 
speckled  with  air  bubbles;  it  was  streaked  and  douded;  and  all 
these  imperfections  of  manufacture  went  to  perfection  of  colour, 
^d  age  has  improved  it:  the  want  of  homogeneousness  in  the 
material  has  led  to  tbe  disintegration  of  iu  surface;  soft  particles 


in  it  have  been  dissolved  away  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and 
the  surfiace,  pitted  like  an  oyster-shell,  refracts  the  light  in  a  way 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  effect;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
foothold  for  the  lichen  which  (like  the  curtains  of  black  cobwebs) 
veils  and  gives  mystery  to  the  cdour.  An  appreciable  part  of  the 
beauty  of  old  glass  is  the  result  of  age  and  acddent.  In  that 
respect  no  new  glass  can  compare  with  it.  There  is,  however,  no 
such  thing  as  "  the  UM  secret "  of  glass-making.  It  is  no  secret 
that  age  mellows. 

Stained  and  painted  glass  is  commonly  apportioned  to  its 
**  period,"  (Sothic  or  Renaissance,  and  further  to  the  particular 
phase  of  the  style  to  which  it  belongs.  C.  Winston,  who  was  the 
first  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  English  ^ass,  adopting  T. 
Ridcnuin's  classification,  divided  Gothic  windows  into  Eariy 
English  (to  c.  1280),  Decorated  (to  e.  1380)  and  Perpendicubr 
(to  e.  1S30).  These  dates  will  do.  But  the  transition  from  one 
phase  of  design  to  another  is  never  so  sudden,  nor  so  essily 
defined,  as  any  table  of  dates  would  lead  us  to  suppore.  The  old 
style  lingered  in  one  dbtrict  long  after  the  new  fashion  was 
flourishing  in  another.  Bc^des,  the  English  periods  do  not  quite 
coincide  with  those  of  other  countries.  France,  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries  count  for  much  in  the  history  of  stained  glass; 
and  in  no  two  places  was  the  pace  of  progress  quite  the  same. 
There  was,  for  example,  scarcdy  any  ijth-century  Gothic  in 
(jermany,  where  the  "  geometric "  style,  equivalent  to  our 
Decorated,  was  preceded  by  the  Romanesque  period;  in  France, 
the  Flamboyant  took  the  place  of  our  Perpendicular;  and  in 
Italy  Gothic  never  properly  took  root  at  all.  All  these  con- 
sidered, a  rather  rough  and  ready  division  presents  the  least 
diflficulty  to  the  student  of  old  glass;  and  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  think  of  Gothic  glass  as  (i)  Eariy,  (3)  Middle  and  (3) 
Late,  and  of  the  subsequent  windows  as  (i)  Renaissance  and  (a) 
Late  Renaissance.  The  three  periods  d  Gothic  correspond 
approximately  to  the  X3th,  14th  and  xsth  centuries.  The 
limits  of  the  two  periods  of  the  Renaissance  are  not  so  easily 
defined.  In  the  first  part  of  the  x6th  century  (in  Italy  long 
before  that)  the  Renaissance  and  Gothic  periods  overlapped;  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  glass  painting  was  already  on  the  decline; 
and  in  the  t7th  and  i8th  centuries  it  sank  to  deeper  depths  of 
degradation. 

The  likeness  of  eariy  windows  to  translucent  enamel  (which  is 
also  glass)  is  obvious.  The  fines  of  lead  glazing  correspond 
absolutely  to  the  "ctoisons*'  of  Byzantine  goldsmith's  work. 
Moreover,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  leading  (not  always 
either  mechanically  necessary  or  architecturally  desirable) 
suggests  that  the  starting  point  of  all  this  gorgeous  illumination 
wras  the  idea  of  reproducing  on  a  grandiose  scale  the  jewelled 
effect  produced  in  small  by  cloisonn6  enamellcrs.  In  other 
respects  the  earliest  glass  shows  the  influence  of  Byzantine 
tradition.  It  is  mainly  according  to  the  more  or  less  Byzantine 
character  of  its  design  and  draughtsmanship  that  archaeologists 
ascribe  certain  remains  of  old  glass  to  the  1 2th  or  the  1 1  th  century. 
Apart  from  documentary  or  direct  historic  evidence,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  date  of  any  particular  fragment. 
In  the  **  restored  "  windows  at  St  Denis  there  are  remnants  of 
glass  belonging  to  the  year  i  loS.  Elsewhere  in  France  (Reims, 
Anger,  Le  Mans,  Chartres,  &c.)  there  b  to  be  found  very  early 
glass,  some  of  it  probably  not  much  later  than  the  end  of  the  loth 
century,  which  b  the  date  confidently  ascribed  to  certain 
windows  at  St  Remi  (Reims)  and  at  Tegernsce.  Tbe  rarer  the 
spedmen  the  greater  may  be  its  technical  and  antiquarian 
interest.  But,  even  if  we  could  be  quite  sure  of  its  date,  there  b 
not  enough  of  this  very  early  work,  and  it  does  not  suffidently 
distinguish  itself  from  what  followed,  to  count  artistically  for 
much.    The  glory  of  eariy  glass  belongs  to  the  13th  century. 

The  design  of  windows  was  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workshop,  by  the  nature  of  glass,  the  difficulty 
of  shaping  it,  the  way  it  could  be  painted,  and  the  necessity 
of  lead  glazing.  The  place  of  glass  in  the  scheme  of  church 
decoration  led  to  a  certain  severity  in  the  treatment  of  it  The 
growing  desire  to  get  more  and  more  light  into  the  churches, 
and  the  consequent  manufacture  of  purer  and  more  transparent 
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glass,  affected  the  glazier's  colour  scheme.  For  all  that,  the 
fashion  of  a  window  was,  mutatis  mutandis^  that  of  the  painting, 
carving,  embroidery,  goldsmith's  work^  enamel  and  other  crafts- 
manship of  the  period.  The  design  of  an  ivory  triptych  is  very 
much  that  of  a  three-light  window.  There  is  a  little  enamelled 
shrine  of  German  workmanship  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  which  might  almost  have  been  designed  for  glass; 
and  the  famous  painted  ceiling  at  Hildesheim  is  planned  precisely 
on  the  lines  of  a  medallion  window  of  the  13th  century.  By  that 
time  glass  had  fallen  into  ways  of  its  own,  and  there  were  already 
various  types  of  design  which  we  now  recognize  as  characteristic 
of  the  first  great  period,  in  some  reipects  the  greatest  of  alL 

Pre-eminently  typical  of  the  first  period  is  the  "  medallion 
window."  Glaziers  b^an  by  naively  accepting  the  iron  ban 
across  the  Ught  as  the  basis  of  their  composition,  and  {danned 
a  window  as  a  series  of  panels,  one  above  the  other,  between  the 
horizontal  crossbars  and  the  upright  lines  of  the  border  round  it. 
The  next  step  was  to  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  this  com- 
position by  the  introduction  of  a  circular  or  other  medallion 
within  the  square  boundary  lines.  Eventually  these  were 
abandoned  altogether,  the  iron  bars  were  shaped  according  to 
the  pattern,  and  there  was  evolved  the  "  medallion  window," 
in  which  the  main  divisions  of  the  design  arc  emphasized  by  the 
strong  bands  of  iron  round  them.  Medallions  were  invariably 
devoted  to  picturing  scenes  from  Bible  history  or  from  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  set  forth  in  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward 
manner,  the  figures  all  on  one  plane,  and  as  far  as  possible  clear-cut 
against  a  sapphire-blue  or  ruby-red  ground.  Scenery  was  not  so 
much  depicted  as  suggested.  An  arch  or  two  did  duty  for  archi- 
tecture, any  scrap  of  foliated  ornament  for  landscape.  Simplicity 
of  silhouette  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  readableness  of 
pictures  on  the  small  scale  allowed  by  the  medallion.  As  it  is, 
they  are  so  difficult  to  decipher,  so  confused  and  broken  in  effect, 
as  to  give  rise  (the  radiating  shape  of  "  rose  windows  "  aiding) 
to  the  misconception  that  the  design  of  early  glass  is  kaleido- 
scopic— which  it  is  not  The  intervals  between  subject  medallions 
were  filled  in  England  (Canterbury)  with  scrollwork,  in  FraAce 
(Chartres)  more  often  with  geometric  diaper,  in  which  last 
sometimes  the  red  and  blue  merge  into  an  unpleasant  purple. 
Design  on  this  small  scale  was  obviously  unsuited  to  distant 
windows.  Qcrestory  lights  were  occupied  by  figures,  sometimes 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  entirely  occupying  the  window,  except  for 
the  border  and  perhaps  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  niche.  This 
arrangement  lent  itself  to  broad  effects  of  colour.  The  drawing 
may  be  rude;  at  times  the  figures  are  grotesque;  but  the  general 
impression  is  one  of  mysterious  grandeur  and  SQlemnity. 

The  depth  and  intensity  of  colour  in  the  windows  so  far  described 
comes  chiefly  from  the  quality  of  the  glass,  but  partly  also  from 
the  fact  that  very  little  white  or  pale-coloured  glass  was  used. 
It  was  not  the  custom  at  this  period  todilute  the  colour  of  a 
rich  window  with  white.  If  light  was  wanted  they  worked  in 
while,  enlivened,  it  might  be,  by  colour.  Strictly  speaking, 
X3th-century  glass  was  never  colourless,  but  of  a  greenish  tint, 
due  to  impurities  in  the  sand,  potash  or  other  ingredients;  it 
was  of  a  horny  consistency,  too;  but  it  is  convenient  to  speak 
of  all  would-be-clear  glass  as  "  white."  The  greyish  windows  in 
which  it  prevails  are  technically  described  as  "in  grisaille." 
There  are  examples  (Salisbury,  ChJLlons,  Bonlieu,  Angers)  of 
"  pbin  glazing  "  in  grisaille,  in  which  the  lead  lines  make  very 
ingenious  and  beautiful  pattern.  In  the  more  usual  case  of 
painted  grisaille  the  lead  lines  still  formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  design,  though  supplemented  by  foliated  or  other  'detail, 
boldly  outlined  in  strong  brown  and  emphasized  by  a  background 
of  cross-hatching.  French  grisaille  was  frequently  all  in  white 
(Reims,  St  Jean-aux-Bois,  Sens),  English  work  was  usually 
enlivened  by  bands  and  bosses  of  colour  (Salisbury);  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  window  was  still  grey  and  silvery,  even 
though  there  might  be  distributed  about  it  (the  "  five  sisters," 
York  minster)  a  fair  amount  of  coloured  glass.  The  use  of  grisaille 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  considerations  of  economy 
and  the  desire  to  get  light;  but  it  was  also  in  some  sort  a  protest 
(witness  the  Cistercian  interdict  of  1 134)  against  undue  indulgence 


in  the  luxury  of  colour.  At  this  stage  of  its  devdopment  it 
confined  strictly  to  pattern  work;  figure  subjects  were  alwmys 
in  colour.  For  all  that,  some  of  the  most  restful  and  entirely 
satisfying  work  of  the  13th  century  was  in  grisaille  (Salisbory, 
Chartres,  Reims,  &c.). 

The  second  or  Middle  period  of  Gothic  glass  marks  a  stage 
between  the  work  of  the  'EaaXy  Gothic  artist  who  thought  out  his 
design  as  glazing,  and  that  of  the  later  draughtsman  who  con- 
ceived it  as  something  to  be  painted.  It  represents  to  many  tbe 
period  of  greatest  interest — probably  because  of  its  departnre 
from  the  severity  of  Eariy  work.  It  was  the  period  of  more 
naturalistic  design;  and  a  touch  of  nature  is  more  easily 
appreciated  than  architectural  fitness.  Middle  Gothic  glass, 
halting  as  it  docs  between  the  relatively  rude  mosaic  of  early 
times  and  the  painter-like  accomplishment  of  fully-developed 
^ass  painting,  has  not  the  salient  merits  of  either.  In  tbe  mat  ter 
of  tone  also  it  is  intermediate  between  the  deep,  rich,  sober 
harmonies  of  Early  windows  and  the  lighter,  brii^ter,  gayer 
colouring  of  later  glasft.  Now  for  the  first  time  grisaille  ornament 
and  coloured  figurework  were  introduced  into  the  same  window. 
And  this  was  done  in  a  very  judicious  way,  in  alternate  bands 
of  white  and  deep  rich  colour,  binding  together  the  long  lights 
into  which  windows  were  by  this  time  divided  (chapter-bcwse, 
York  nunster).  A  similar  horizontal  tendency  of  design  is  notice- 
able in  windows  in  which  the  figures  are  enshrined  under  canopies, 
henceforth  a  feature  in  glass  design.  The  ptnnadework  falls 
into  pronounced  bands  of  brassy  yellow  between  the  tieis  iA 
figures  (nave,  York  minster)  and  serves  to  correct  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  masonry.  Canopywork  grew  sometimes  to  such 
dimensions  as  quite  to  overpower  the  figure  it  was  supposed 
to  frame;  but,  then,  the  sense  of  scale  was  never  a  directing 
factor  in  Decorated  design.  A  more  interesting  form  of  ornament 
is  to  be  found  in  Germany,  where  it  was  a  pleasing  custom 
(Regensburg)  to  fill  windows  with  conventional  foliage  without 
figurework.  There  is  abundance  of  Middle  Gothic  glass  in 
England  (York,  Wells,  Ely,  Oxford),  but  the  best  of  it,  such  as 
the  great  East  window  at  Gloucester  cathedral,  has  features 
more  characteristic  of  the  15th  than  of  the  14th  century. 

The  keynote  of  Late  Gothic  glass  is  brilliancy.  It  had  a  silvery 
quality.  The  islh  century  was  the  period  of  white  glass,  which 
approached  at  last  to  colourlessness,  and  was  emf^yed  in  great 
profusion.  Canopywork,  more  universal  than  ever,  was  repre- 
sented almost  entirely  in  white  touched  with  yellow  stain,  but 
not  in  suflicient  quantities  to  impair  its  sUveriness.  Whatever 
the  banality  of  the  idea  of  imitation  stonework  in  i^ass,  the 
effect  of  thus  framing  cdoured  pictures  in  delicate  white  is 
admirable:  at  last  we  have  white  and  colour  in  perfect  combina- 
tion. Fifteenth-century  figurework  contains  usually  a  large 
proportion  of  white  glass;  flesh  tint  is  represented  by  white; 
there  is  white  in  the  drapciy;  in  short,  there  is  always  white 
enough  in  the  figures  to  connect  them  with  the  canopjrwork  and 
make  the  whole  effect  one.  The  preponderance  of  white  wiU  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  very  often  not  a  fifth 
or  sixth  part  of  the  glass  is  coloured.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  figurts  draped  entirely  in  white  with  only  a  little  c<^ut 
in  the  background;  and  figurework  all  in  grisaille  upon  a  ground 
of  white  latticework  is  quite  characteristic  of  Perpendiculai 
glass. 

One  of  the  most  typical  forms  of  Late  English  Gothic  canopy 
is  where  (York  minster)  its  slender  pinnacles  fiU  the  ui^>er  part 
of  the  window,  and  its  solid  base  frames  a  picture  in  small  of 
some  episode  in  the  history  of  the  personage  depicted  as  large  as 
life  above«  A  much  less  satisfactory  continental  practice  was 
to  enrich  only  the  lower  half  of  the  window  with  stained  glass  and 
to  make  shift  above  (Munich)  with  *'  roundels  "  of  plain  white 
glass,  the  German  equivalent  for  diamond  latticework. 

A  sign  of  later  times  is  the  way  pictures  ^read  beyond  the 
confines  of  a  single  light.  Thu  happened  by  degrees.  At  first 
the  connexion  between  the  figures  in  separate  window  openings 
was  only  in  idea,  as  when  a  central  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ 
was  flanked  by  the  Virgin  and  St  John  in  the  side  lights.  Then 
the  arms  of  the  cross  would  be  carried  through,  or  as  it  were 
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beKiad,  the  mullions.  The  espftnsion  to  a  picture  right  uxoab 
the  window  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Not  that  the  artist 
ventnred  as  yet  to  disregard  the  architectural  setting  of  his 
jucture — that  happened  later  onr*-but  that  he  often  composed 
it  with  such  cunning  reference  to  Intervening  stonework  that  it 
did  not  interfere  with  it.  It  has  been  argued  that  each  separate 
light  of  a  window  ought  to  be  complete  in  itselL  On  the  other 
band  it  has  proved  possible  to  make  due  acknowledgment  of 
architectural  conditions  without  cramping  design  in  that  way. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  variety  and  breadth  of  treatment 
gained  by  accepting  the  whole  window  as  field  for  a  design.  And, 
when  a  number  of  lights  go  to  make  a  window^  it  b  the  window, 
and  no  separate  part  of  it,  which  is  the  main  consideration. 

By  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period,  glass  painters  proceeded  on 
an  entirety  different  method  from  that  of  the  xjth  century. 
The  designer  of  early  days  began  with  glaxing:  he  thou|^t  in 
BKsaic  and  leadwork;  the  lines  be  first  drew  were  the  Unes  of 
gazing;  painting  was  only  a  supplementary  process,  enabling 
him  to  get  what  lead  Unes  would  not  give.  The  Late  Gothic 
draughtsman  began  with  the  idea  of  painting;  glasing  was  to  him 
of  secondary  importance;  he  reached  a  stage  (Creation  window, 
Great  Malvern)  where  it  is  dear  that  he  first  sketch«i  out  his 
design,  and  then  bethought  him  how  to  glaae  it  in  such  wise  that 
the  leadwork  (which  once  boldly  outlined  everything)  should  not 
interfere  with  the  picture.  The  artful  way  in  which  he  would 
introduce  little  bits  of  colour  into  a  window  almost  entirely 
vbitc,  makes  it  certain  that  he  had  always  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  the  consideration  of  the  glazing  to  come.  So  long  as  he 
thought  of  that,  and  did  not  resent  it,  all  was  fairly  well  with 
glass  painting,  but  there  came  a  point  where  he  found  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  painting 
open  white  glass  with  the  comparatively  brutal  strength  of 
his  lead  lines.  It  is  here  that  the  conditions  of  painting  and 
glazing  clash  at  last. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Late  Gothic  windows  were  never 
by  any  chance  rich  in  colour.  Local  conservatism  and  personal 
predilection  prevented  anything  L'ke  monotonous  progress  in 
a  single  direction.  There  is  (St  Sebald,  Nuremberg)  Middle 
Gothic  glass  as  dense  in  colour  as  any  ijtb-century  work,  and 
Late  Gothic  (Troyes  cathedral)  which,  from  its  colour,  one  might 
take  at  first  to  be  a  century  earlier  than  it  is.  In  Italy  (Florence) 
and  to  some  extent  in  Spain  (Seville)  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
canopywork  so  rich  in  colour  that  it  was  more  like  part  of  the 
picture  than  a  frame  to  it.  But  that  was  by  exception.  The 
tendency  was  towards  lighter  windows.  Gloss  itself  was  less 
deeply  stained  when  painters  depended  more  upon  their  power 
of  deepening  it  by  painL  It  was  the  seeking  after  delicate 
effects  of  painting,  quite  as  much  as  the  desire  to  let  light  into 
the  church,  which  determined  the  tone  of  later  windows.  The 
dearer  the  glass  the  more  scope  it  gave  for  painting. 

It  is  convenient  to  draw  a  line  between  Gothic  art  and  Reiuiis- 
sance.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  say  that  windows  in  which 
aocketed  canopywork  occurs  are  Gothic,  and  that  those  with 
arabesque  are  Renaissance.  But  that  is  an  arbitrary  distinction, 
which  does  not  really  distinguish*  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
vork  in  glass,  such  for  example  as  that  at  Auch,  is  so  plainly 
intermediate  between  two  styles  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
it  as  anything  but  "  transitional."  And,  apart  from  particular 
instances,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  best  Late  Gothic  work  to 
ue  that  it  is  informed  by  the  new  spirit,  and  at  fine  Renaissance 
glass  to  observe  how  it  conforms  to  Gothic  traditions  of  workman- 
ship. The  new  idea  gave  a  spurt  to  Gothic  art;  and  it  was 
Gothic  impetus  which  carried  Renaissance  glass  painting  to  the 
summit  of  accomplishment  reached  in  the  first  half  of  the  i6th 
century.  When  that  subsided,  and  the  pictorial  spirit  of  the  age 
It  last  prevailed,  the  bright  days  of  glass  were  at  an  end.  If  we 
have  to  refer  to  the  early  Renaissance  as  the  culminating  period 
of  glass  painting,  it  is  because  the  technique  of  an  earlier  period 
iound  in  it  freer  and  fuller  expression.  With  the  Renaissance, 
design  broke  free  from  the  restraints  of  tradition. 

An  interesting  development  of  Renaissance  design  was  the 
inming  of  pictures  in  golden-yellow   arabesque  ornament, 


scarcely  crchitectoral  enough  to  be  called  canopywork,  and 
reminiscent  rather  of  beaten  goldsmith's  work  than  of  stone 
carving.  This  did  for  the  glass  picture  what  isi  gilt  frame  does  for 
a  painting  in  oiL  Very  often  framework  of  any  kind  was  dispensed 
with.  The  primitive  idea  of  accepting  bars  and  mullions  as 
boundaries  of  design,  and  filling  the  compartments  formed  by 
them  with  a  medley  of  little  subjects,  lingered  on.  The  result 
was  ddightfully  broken  colour,  but  inevitable  confusion;  for 
iron  and  masonry  do  not  efifectively  separate  glass  pictures. 
There  was  no  longer  in  late  glass  any  pretence  of  preserving  the 
plane  of  the  window.  It  was  commonly  designed  to  suggest  that 
one  saw  out  of  it.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
architectural  and  landscape  backgrounds  play  an  important 
part  in  design.  An  extreaoely  beautiful  feature  in  early  i6th> 
century  French  glass  pictures  (Rouen,  &c.)  is  the  little  peep  of 
distant  country  delicately  painted  upon  the  pale-blue  glass  which 
represents  the  sky.  In  larger  work  landscape  and  architecture 
were  commonly  painted  upon  white  (King's  College,  Cambridge). 
The  landscape  effect  was  always  happiest  when  one  or  other  of 
these  conventions  was  adopted.  Canopywork  never  went  quite 
out  of  fashion.  For  a  long  while  the  plan  was  still  to  frame 
coloured  pictures  in  white.  Theoretically  this  is  no  less  effectually 
to  be  done  by  Italian  than  by  Gothic  shrinework.  Practically  the 
architectursl  setting  assumed  in  the  x6th  century  more  and  more 
the  aspect  of  background  to  the  figures,  and,  in  order  that  it 
should  take  iu  place  in  the  picture,  they  painted  it  so  heavily  that 
it  no  longer  told  as  white.  Already  in  van  Orle/s  magnificent 
transept  windows  at  St  Gudule,  Brusseb,  the  great  triumphal  arch 
behind  the  kneeling  donors  and  their  patron  saints  (in  hte  glass 
donors  take  more  and  more  the  place  of  holy  personages)  tells 
dark  against  the  clear  ground.  There  came  a  time,  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  when,  as  in  the  wonderful  windows  at  Gooda, 
the  very  quality  of  white  glass  is  lost  in  heavily  painted  shadow. 

The  pictorial  ambition  of  the  glass  painter,  active  from  the 
first,  was  kq>t  for  centuries  within  the  bounds  of  decoration. 
Medallion  subjects  were  framed  in  oriuunent,  standing  figures  in 
canopywork,  and  pictures  were  conceived  with  regard  to  the 
window  and  its  place  in  architecture.  Severity  of  treatment  in 
design  may  have  been  due  more  to  the  limitations  of  technique 
than  to  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  painter.  The  point  is  that  it 
led  to  unsurpassed  results.  It  was  by  absolute  reliance  upon  the 
depth  and  brilliancy  of  self-coloured  glass  that  all  the  beautiful 
effects  of  early  glass  were  obtained.  We  need  not  compare  early 
mosaic  with  later  painted  glass;  each  was  in  its  way  admirable; 
but  the  early  manner  is  the  more  peculiar  to  glass,  if  not  the  more 
proper  to  it.  The  ruder  and  more  archaic  design  gives  in  fullest 
measure  the  glory  of  glass — for  the  loss  of  which  no  quality  of 
painting  ever  got  in  glass  quite  makes  amends.  The  pictorial 
effects  compatible  with  glass  design  are  those  which  go  with  pure, 
brilliant  and  tramlucent  colour.  The  ideal  of  a  **  primitive" 
Italian  painter  was  more  or  less  to  be  realized  in  glass:  that  of  a 
Dutch  realist  was  not.  It  is  astonishing  what  gUss  painters  did 
in  the  way  of  light  and  shade.  But  the  fact  remains  that  heavy 
painting  obscured  the  gUss,  that  shadows  rendered  in  opaque 
surface-colour  lacked  translucency,  and  that  in  seeking  before  all 
things  the  effects  of  shadow  and  relief,  gUss  painters  of  the  17th 
century  fell  short  of  the  qualities  on  the  one  hand  of  glass  and  on 
the  other  of  painting. 

The  course  of  glass  painting  was  not  so  even  as  this  general 
survey  of  its  progress  might  seem  to  imply.  It  was  quickened 
here,  impeded  there,  by  historic  events.  The  art  madea  splendid 
start  in  France;  but  its  development  was  stayed  by  the  disasters 
of  war,  just  when  in  England  it  was  thriving  undei'  the  Planta- 
genets.  It  revived  again  under  Francis  I.  In  Germany  it  was 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  free  cities  of  the  Empire  that  glass 
painting  prospered.  In  the  Netherlancb  it  blossomed  out  under 
the  favour  of  Charles  V.  In  the  Swiss  Confedcncy  its  direction 
was  determined  by  civil  and  domestic  instead  of  church  patron^ 
age.  In  most  countries  there  were  in  different  districts  local 
schools  of  glass  painting,  each  with  some  character  of  its  own.  To 
what  extent  design  was  affected  by  national  temperament  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.    The  marked  divergence  of  the  Flemish  from  the 
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French  treatment  of  glaas  in  the  x6th  century  is  not  entirely  doe 
to  a  preference  on  the  one  part  for  colour  and  on  the  other  for 
light  and  shade,  biit  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that, 
whilst  in  France  design  remained  in  the  hands  of  craftsmen, 
whose  trade  was  glass  painting,  in  the  Netherlands  it  was 
entrusted  by  the  emperor  to  his  court  painter,  who  ooncemed 
himself  as  little  as  possible  with  a  tedmique  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  If  in  France  we  come  also  upon  the  names  of  well- 
known  artists,  they  seem,  like  Jean  Cousin,  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  gUss  painting:  they  designed  so  like  gkiss 
painters  that  they  might  have  begun  their  artistic  career  in  the 
worksbf^. 

The  attribution  of  fine  windows  to  famous  artists  should  not 
be  too  readily  accepted;  for,  thou^  it  is  a  foible  of  modem 
tuac%  to  father  whatever  is  noteworthy  upon  some  great  nanie, 
tho  masterpieces  of  medieval  art  are  due  to  unknown  craftsmen. 
In  Italy,  where  glass  paintmg  was  not  much  practised,  and  it 
•eems  to  have  been  the  custom  either  to  import  glass  painters  as 
they  were  wanted  or  to  get  work  done  abroad,  it  may  well  be 
that  designs  were  supplied  by  artists  more  or  las  distinguished. 
Ghiberti  and  DonatellD  may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  cartoons  for 
the  windows  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence;  but  it  b  not  to  any 
sculptor  that  we  can  give  the  entire  credit  of  design  so  absolutely 
in  the  spirit  of  colour  decoration.  The  employment  of  artists  not 
connected  with  gl^  design  would  go  far  to  expUin  the  great 
difference  of  Italian  glass  from  that  of  other  countries.  The  .14th- 
century  work  at  Assisi  is  more  correctly  described  as  **  Trecento  " 
than  as  Gothic,  and  the  "  Quattrocento  "  windows  at  Florence 
are  as  different  as  could  be  from  Perpendicular  work.  One 
compares  them  instinctively  with  Italian  paintings,  .not  with 
glass  elsewhere.  And  so  with  the  isth-centuxy  Italian  glass. 
The  superb  16th-century  windows  of  William  of  Marseille  at 
Areuo,  in  which  painting  is  carried  to  the  furthest  point  possible 
short  ol  sacrificing  the  pure  quality  of  glass,  arc  more  according 
to  contemporary  French  technique.  Both  French  and  Italian 
influence  may  be  traced  in  Spanish  glass  (Avila,  Barcelona, 
Burgos,  Granada,  Leon,  Seville,  Toledo).  Some  of  it  b  said  to 
have  been  eiecuted  in  France.  If  so  it  must  have  been  done  to 
Spanish  order.  The  coarse  effectiveness  of  the  deugn,  the 
strength  of  the  colour,  the  general  robustness  of  the  art,  are 
characteristically  Spanish;  and  nowhere  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
do  we  find  detail  on  a  scale  so  enormous. 

We  have  passed  by,  in  following  the  progressive  course  of 
craftsmanship,  some  forqu  of  design,  peculiar  to  no  one  period 
but  very  characteristic  of  glass.  The  "  quarry  window,"  barely 
referred  to,  its  diamond-shaped  or  oblong  panes  painted,  richly 
bordered,  relieved  by  bosses  of  coloured  ornament  often  heraldic, 
is  of  constant  occurrence^  Entire  windows,  too,  were  from 
first  to  last  given  up  to  heraldty.  The  "  Jesse  window  "  occurs 
in  every  style.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  the  *'  Stem 
of  Jesse  "  burst  out  into  conventional  foliage,  vine  branches 
or  arbitrary  scrollwork.  It  appealed  to  the  designer  by  the 
scope  it  gave  for  freedom  of  design.  He  found  vent,  again, 
for  fantastic  imagination  in  the  representation  of  the  "Last 
Judgment,"  to  which  the  west  window  was  commonly  devoted. 
And  there  are  other  schemes  in  which  he  delighted;  but  this 
is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  glass  of  the  f  7th  century  does  not  count  for  much.  Some 
of  the  best  in  England  is  the  work  of  the  Dutch  van  Linge  family 
(Wadham  and  Balliol  CoUeges,  Oxford).  What  glass  painting 
came  to  in  the  i8th  century  is  nowhere  better  to  be  seen  than  in 
the  great  west  window  of  the  ante-chapel  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
That  is  all  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the  best  china  painter  of 
his  day  could  do  between  them.  The  very  idea  of  employing  a 
china  painter  shows  how  entirely  the  art  of  the  glass  painter 
had  died  out. 

It  re^woke  in  England  with  the  Gothic  revival  of  the  igth 
century;  and  the  Gothic  revival  determined  the  direaion 
modem  glass  should  take.  Early  Victorian  doings  are  interesting 
only  as  marking  the  steps  of  recovery  (cf .  the  work  of  T.  WiUemcnt 
in  the  choir  of  the  Temple  church;  of  Ward  and  Nixon,  lately 
removed  from  the  south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey;  of 


Wailes) .  Better  things  begin  with  the  windows  at  Westminiier 
inspired  by  A.  C.  Pugin,  who  exercised  considerable  inflnenc^ 
over  his  contemporaries.  John  Powell  (Hardman  &  Co.)  was 
an  able  artist  content  to  walk,  even  after  that  master's  death, 
reverently  ia  his  footsteps.  Charles  Winston,  whose  Hints 
an  Class  PahUing  was  the  first  real  contribution  towards  the 
understanding  of  Gothic  glass,  and  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  Pbwells 
(of  Whitefriars)  succeeded  in  getting  soroethuig  very  like  the 
texture  and  colour  of  old  glass,  was  more  learned  in  ancient 
ways  of  workmanship  than  appreciative  of  the  art  resulting 
from  them.  (He  is  responsible  for  the  Munich  gUss  in  Glasgow 
cathedral.)  So  it  was  that,  except  for  here  and  there  a  window 
entrusted  by  exception  to  W.  Dyce,  E.  Poynter,  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Ford  Madox  Brown  or  E.  Qurae-Jones,  glass,  from  the  beginning 
of  its  recovery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  with  a  strong  bias 
towards  archaeology.  The  ardiitects  foremost  in  the  Gothic 
revival  (W.  Butterfield.  Sir  G.  Scott,  G.  E.  Street,  &c.)  wwe  all 
Inclined  that  way;  and,  as  they  had  the  placing  of  commissions 
for  windows,  they  controlled  the  policy  of  gfaiss  painters. 
Designers  were  constrained  to  work  in  the  pedantically  archaeo- 
logical manner  prescribed  by  architectural  fashion.  Unwillingly 
as  it  may  have  been,  they  made  mock-medieval  windows,  the 
inter^t  in  which  died  with  the  popular  illusion  about  a  Gothic 
reviv^kl.  But  they  knew  their  trade;  and  when  an  artist  like 
John  Clayton  (master  of  a  whole  school  of  later  glass  painters) 
took  a  window  in  hand  (St  Augustine's,  Kilbura;  Tmro  cathedral; 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge)  the  result  was  a  work  of  art 
from  which,  tradework  'as  it  may  in  a  sense  be,  we  may  gather 
what  such  men  might  have  done  had  they  been  left  free  to  follow 
their  own  artistic  Impulse.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  thb  because 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  whatever  is  best  in  recent  glass  is 
due  to  the  romantic  movement.  The  charms  of  Burae-Jones's 
design  and  of  William.  Morris's  colour,  place  the  windows  done 
by  them  among  the  triumphs  of  modern  decorative  art;  but 
Morris  was  neither  foremost  in  the  reaction,  nor  quite  such  a 
master  of  the  material  he  was  working  in  as  he  showed  himself 
in  less  exacting  crafts.  Other  artists  to  be  mentioned  in  con> 
nexion  with  glass  design  are:  Clement  Heaton,  Bayne,  N.  H.  J. 
Westlake  and  Henry  Holiday,  not  to  speak  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  able  men. 

Foreign  work  shows,  as  compared  with  English,  a  less  just 
appreciation  of  glass,  though  the  foremost  draughtsmen  of 
their  day  were  enlisted  for  its  design.  In  Germany,  Ring  Louis 
of  Bavaria  employed  P.  von  Cornelius  and  W.  von  Kaulbach 
(Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Glasgow);  in  France  the  bourbons 
employed  J.  A.  D.  Ingres,  F.  V.  E.  Delacroix,  Vernet  and  J.  H. 
Flandrin  (Dreux);  and  the  execution  of  their  designs  was 
entrusted  to  the  most  expert  pajntcrs  to  be  procured  at  Munich 
and  Sevres;  but  all  to  little  effect.  They  either  used  potmetal 
glass  of  poor  quaUty,  or  relied  upon  enamel — with  the  result 
that  their  colour  laclu  the  qualities  of  glass.  Where  it  is  not 
heavy  with  paint  it  is  thin  and  crude.  In  Belgium  happier 
results  were  obtained.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  at 
Brussels  there  is  one  window  by  J.  B.  Capronnicr  not  unworthy 
of  the  fine  series  by  B.  van  Orley  which  it  supplements.  At  the 
best,  however,  foreign  artists  failed  to  appreciate  the  quality 
of  glass;  they  put  better  draughtsmanship  into  their  windows 
than  English  designers  of  the  mid-Victorian  era,  and  painted 
them  better;  but  they  missed  the  glory  of  translucent  colour. 

Modem  facilities  of  manufacture  make  possible  many  things 
which  were  hitherto  out  of  the  question.  Enamel  colours  are 
richer;  their  range  is  extended;  and  it  may  be  possible,  with 
the  improved  kilns  and  greater  chemical  knowledge  we  possess, 
to  make  them  hold  permanently  fast.  It  was  years  ago  demon- 
strated at  Sevres  how  a  picture  may  be  painted  in  colours  upon 
a  sheet  of  plate-glass  measuring  4  ft.  by  3|  ft.  We  are  now  no 
doubt  in  a  position  to  produce  windows  painted  on  much  larger 
sheets.  But  the  results  achieved,  technically  wonderful  as  they 
are,  hardly  warrant  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  upon  work  so 
costly,  so  fragile,  so  lacking  in  the  qxialities  of  a  picture  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  glass  on  the  other. 

In  America,  John  la  Farge,  finding  European  material  not 
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enongh,  produced  potmetal  more  lieavity  chained  with  restrained  from  self-expression. '  Moreover,  the  recognition  of 

colour.    This    was    wilfully    streaked,  mottled    and    quasi-  the  artistic  position  of  craftsmen  in  general  makes  it  possible 

accidentally  varied;  some  of  it  was  opalescent;  much  of  it  was  for  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  glass  without  sinking  to  the  rank 

more  like  agate  or  onyx  than  jewels.    Other  forms  oi  American  of  a  mechanic;  and  artists  begin  to  realize  the  scope  glass  offers 

enterprise  were :  the  making  of  glass  in  lumpa,  to  be  chipped  them.    What  they  lack  as  yet  is  experience  in  their  craft,  and 
into  flakes;   the  ruckling  it; 
the  shaping  it  in  a  molten                                              Examples  i^  Importani  Historical  Stained  Glass, 

sUte,  or  the  pulling  it  out  of        There  are  remains  of  the  earliest  knom'n  glaas:  in  France— «t  Le  Mans,  Chartres,  Ch&lons-sur-Mame, 

shaoe     It  takes  an  artist  of  Angcn  and  Poitiers  cathedrals,  the  abbey  church  of  Sc  Denis  and  at  St  Remi,  Reims:  in  England— «t 

^^L...^^  ♦«.  n.«i..  :..^.v;»...  ^^^  miniter  (fragments):  in  Germany— at  Augsbuig  and  Straasburg  cathedrals:  in  Auttna— in  the 

some  reserve  to  make  judraous  doirtera  of  Heilifen  Kreu*. 

use  of  glass  like  this.  La  Farge  The  following  u  a  cUaified  lirt  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  and  imporUnt  windows,  omitting 
and  L.  C.  Tiffany  have  turned  it  for  the  most  part  iM^ted  examples,  and  giving  by  preference  the  names  of  churches  where  there  is  a  fair 
to  beautiful  account*  but  even     <^°^unt  of  glass  remaining;  the  country  in  which  at  each  period  the  art  throve  best  u  put  first. 


they  have  put  it  to  purposes 
more  pictorial  than  it  can 
properly  fulfil.  The  design  it 
calls  for  is  a  severely  abstract 
form  of  ornament  verging  upon 
the  barbaric. 


Chartres 
Le  Mans 
Bourges 
Reims 
Auxerre 


Franct, 


.  cathedml& 


Of  late  years  each  country     Ste  Chapelle,  Paris, 
has    been   learning   so    much     Church  of  St  Jeon-aux-Boia. 


from  the  others  that  the 
newest  effort  is  very  much  in 
one  direction.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  art  of  the 
window-maker  begins  with 
gjaxing,  that  the  all-needful 
thing  is  beautiful  glass,  that 
painting  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  on  occasion 
(thanks  to  new  developments 
in  .the 
pensed 


England. 
York  minster. 
Ely  cathedral. 
Wells  cathedral. 
Tewkesbury  abbey. 


Italy. 
Church  of  St  Francis,  Assisi. 
Church    of    Or    San     Michele, 
Florence, 
making  of  glass)  dis-     Church  of  S.  Petronb,  Bologna, 
with    altogether.    A 


Eaklv  Gothic 
En^and. 
Canterbury  ) 
Salisbury     V  cathedrals. 
Lincoln        ) 
York  minster. 


Middle  Gothic 
Germany. 


Germany. 

Church  of  St  Kunibert,  Cologne 

(Romaqeaque). 
Cologne  catMdral. 


Framn. 


Church  of  St  Sebald,  Nuremberg.    £vreux  cathedral 


StraasburK  <) 
RegensburK 
Ausfiburg 
Lruirt 


cathedrals. 


El 

Freibufg 

Church  of  Nieder  Haslach. 


tendency  has  developed  itself  England, 

in  the  direction  not  merely  of  New  College.  Oxford, 
mosaic,  but  of  carrying  the  Gloucester  cathedral. 
^biaer's  art  farther  than  has 
been  done  before  and  render- 
ing landscapes  and  even  figure 
subjects  in  unpainted  glass. 
When,  however,  it  comes  to 
the  representation  of  the 
human  face,  the  limitations 
of  simple  lead-glazing  are  at 
once  apparent.  A  possible 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
(rf  1900  by  M.  Tournel,  who, 
by  fusing  together  coloured 
tesserae  on  to  larger  pieces  of 
colourless  ^ass,  anticipated  the 

discovery  of  the  already  men-         _  

tioned  fragment  of  Bysantine     Church  of  St  ^tiennc,  Bcauvais. 
mosaic   now   in   the   Victoria     Church  of  St  Nizicr,  Troyes. 

Brou,    Bourg-en- 


Latb  Gothic 
France. 

tS^T  Icathedrals. 
York,  minster  and  otherchurches.  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  Alen^on. 
Great  Malvern  abbey.  ,    , 

Church  of  St  Mary,  Shrewsbury.  '*«>• 

Fairford  church.  The  Duomo,  Florence. 

Transition  Period 
The  choir  of  thecathcdralat  Auch. 


Church  of  St  Pierre,  Chartres. 
Cathedral    and    church    of    St 

Urbain,  Troves. 
Church  of  SteKadegonde,PDitiers. 
Cathedral  and  church  of  St  Ouen, 

Rouen. 

Spain. 
Toledo  cathedral. 


Germamy. 
Cologne) 

Ulm       V  cathedrals. 
Munich  ) 
Church  of  St  Lorenz,  Nuremberg. 

Spain. 
Toledo  cathedral. 


Framct, 
St  Vincent ) 
St  Patrice  \  Rouen. 
St  Godard  J 

Church  of  St  Foy.  Conches. 
Church  of  St  Gervais,  Paris. 
Church  of  St  Etienne-du-Mont, 
Paris. 
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Netherlands. 

Brussels  cathedral. 

Church  of  St  Jacques  ) 

Church  of  St  Martin  [ 

Cathedral  ) 


Li«ge. 


Switze^nd. 
Lucerne  and  most  of  the  other 
principal  museums. 


Arezxo 


Italy. 


Granada 

Seville 


Spain. 
I  cathedrals. 


Pans.  Arezxo  }  (..fiMflrBla. 

Church   of  St    Martin,  Mont-  Milan   f  f"^'"'* 

morencvj^  Certosa  di  Pavia. 

Church  of  £a>uen. 


Cam- 


Church    of 

Bresse. 
The  Chateau  de  Chantilly. 


Netherlands. 

Gfoote  Kirk,  Gouda. 
Choir  of  Brussels  cathedral. 


and  Albert  Museum.  He  may 
have  seen  or  heard  of  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  There  would 
be  no  advantage  in  building 
up  whole  windows  in  this 
way;  but  for  the  rendering  of 
the  flesh  and  sundry  minute  Antwerp  cathedraL 
details  in  a  window  for  the 
most  part  heavily  leaded,  this 
fusing  together  of  tesserae, 
and  even  of  little  pieces  of 

glass  cut  carefully  to  shape,  seems  to  supply  the  want  of  some- 
thmg  more  in  keeping  with  severe  mosaic  gazing  than  painted 
flesh  proves  to  be. 

Glass  painters  are  allowed  to-day  a  freer  hand  than  formerly. 
They  are  no  longer  exclusively  engaged  upon  ecclesiastical  work; 
domestic  glass  is  an  important  industry;  and  a  workman  once 
comparatively  exempt  from  pedantic  control  is  not  so  easily 


Engjtand. 

Kin|(*8    College    chapel, 
bridge. 

Lichfield  cathedral. 

St    George's    churph,    Hanover 
Square,  London. 

St    Margaret's    church,    West- 
minster. 

England. 
Wadham) 

Balliol     h  colleges,  Oxford. 
New        ) 


Church  of  S.  Petronio,  Bologna. 
Church  of  Sta  Maria  Novella. 
Florence. 

Girmany. 
Freiburg  cathedral. 

Lath  Rbnaissancb 
Frana. 

Church  of  St  Martin-^Vignes, 

Troyes. 
Nave   and    transepts   of    Auch 

cathedrali 

Swilxertand. 
Most  museums. 

perhaps  due  workmanlike  respect  for  traditional  ways  of  work- 
manship. When  the  old  methods  come  to  be  superseded 
it  will  be  only  by  new  ones  evolved  out  of  them.  At  present  the 
conditions  of  glass  painting  remain  very  much  what  they  were. 
The  supreme  beauty  of  glass  is  still  in  the  purity,  the  brilliancy, 
the  translucency  of  its  colour.  To  make  the  most  of  this  the 
designer  must  be  master  of  bis  trade.    The  test  of  window  design 
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b,  no*  u  ever,  that  il  itaouM  bave  notblnf  to  Iom  and  cveiythliig 

BiBLia<it*rH1.—ThH.platat,irO<iflJui(MUAt'     I        •« 
ll^Tli  Clwila  Whkoii,  Am  Inqnry  uU  lit  DtS^'i  -ylt 

-* "-  -■-  '-~-M  Gbui  PaaOi'u.  «pB«iU*  t-  ''"'  "' 


1»^;  N.  a  J.  WcBlikc.  X  bitUHz  ./flmp.  ■-  /- 

^  mU..  Loodoa.  laSi-iOu):  L.  F.  Day   Wtndmei    I 

H->-  '->jPaMe^»ui(Loiidan.>«n)*iul5u<<wJ6 

.   W-   FrvUra,   X   000A   ■/  OnumnJal  Gla 

iSM):  'I  Booit  if  Simdwj  DnailOa    btm 


(Lonian. 


Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialecti;  in  i6iv  be  n 
djunctua  "  ot  the  philouphicAl  fuuhy,  uid  kodji 
-time-aftemiils  be  received  u  appoinlment  to  the  chiic  0 

hiiucn;  but  ihortly  ifln  Ihr  deatb  of  Gerhard  (16J7)  he  *u 

him  al  Jeal.     In  1640,  however,  al  the  earnest  invitation  0 
DuLe  Em«i  thf  Fioui.  he  removed  to  Golba  u  court  pteaibc 


L.i£^!a 


_.    .  il,  Ix,  of  the  DiUHnHin  ram 
I ;  O.  Merton.     La  Vi 


dt  rankiseavt  (Paria,  1866);  O.  Merton.  La  ^imu.  BMto- 
Mame  it  rnHiptrmtnl  in  ieaHi-artt  (Pani.  189$)  E.  Levy  aod 
J.  B,  Capronnkr,  HiUoire  ie  ta  pamun  tv  'Km  (coioarBd  tutet) 
IBnMeb,  1860):  Olii,  Li  VOnU.  m  tiUwe  i  uatn  In  im 
(l^iii);  tkm  Ee  VM,  VAn  it  la  ftbOm  nr  tint  Hit  la  tUrtrit 
(Pun,  ITT4):  C  Calliet  and  A.  Martin,  Vitranx  tti«li  it  Bivrm 
£■  Xtit'  l&ll  b  voli.,  Parih  l«4I-ie44):  S.  ClemcnT  inA  A. 
GuEurd.  Viliaux  ia  Xltl- tUtkitte  laHMtiOt  it  Bwfci  (Bbunn, 
1900)1  M.  A.  Ceaen.  Ctitlaciu  itr  dttmoltni  in  PeMKUomi 
mni  itw  SitiirloaitM,  FraMkrtick,  England,  &c..  Ha  ilmwi  Uriprmu 
■    •■        ■naU  Ziit  (TBbinjp  "  "  .  .     T-» 


i>  Freiburier  USmltTt.  3  pam  (I 


im.ea.);  A.  Kalner,  Cktfi^m 
QLASSBBEMHEB,   ADOLF  ( 


ttalMTinuK 

3-187^),  German  t 


fhani'i  office,  he  took  to 
journalism,  and.  in  iS^i  edited  Don  Qnixotr.  a  periodical  which 
waa  suppressed  in  1633  owing  to  ila  levGlutiDnary  tendenciea. 
He  neil,  under  the  pseudonyin  AitI/  Brcnnilai.  publiahcd  1 
aerin  of  pictures  of  Berlin  life,  under  the  tilla  BcrlinwU  u 
isl  mni—lrintl  (30  paiti,  with  illustraliona,  183^1349),  and 
Bunia  Birlin  {14  pam,  with  illusiraiiona,  Berlin,  1857-1858), 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  popular  aalirical  literature 
auocialed  with  modern  Berlin.  In  1S40  he  married  (be  actress 
Adele  Peroni  (1813-189;),  and  removed  in  the  foUowing  year 
10  Neuslrctili,  where  hit  wife  bad  obtained  an  engagement  al 
the  Grand  ducal  theatre.    In  1848  Claashrenuer  entered  the 

in  Hecklenburg-Slreliti.  EipcUedfrom  that  country  in  iSjo, 
he  KItled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until  iSji;  iud  then 
he  became  editor  of  the  HffniagatilKn[iaBtt\in,  where  be  died 
OB  Ihe  ijlh  of  September  1876. 


itn  (J  vol...  1836):  CriMtft  {1851,  sill  ed.  1810): 
lenrt  Kiimte  Fudu  (1846.  4th  ed.  1870)  and 
(i8s7,  6th  ed.  1873);  alK  BeHimr  VttkiUtm 
led:    Leipiii.    1847-185 1 )■    Claaabrenati    ha> 

-rmingbooki Tor  children,  ooublyLaEkKldCinlir 

14th  ed..  1884).  and  Sprnknit  Tien  (loih  ed.,  Hamhure,  1899). 
See  R.  Scliinidl-Cabamfc  ■■  Adolf  GliBbfenner."  in  Vnim  Ziil 


(I  Ml). 

GLASS  CUTB,  a  textile  nuietial.  the  Dane  of  which  ind^cata 
(he  use  lor  which  it  was  originally  intended.  The  cloths  are  in 
general  woven  with  the  plain  weave,  and  Ihe  fabric  may  he  all 
while,  striped  ot  checked  with  red,  blue  or  other  coloared 
threads;  the  checked  cloths  are  the  most  common.  The  real 
article  should  be  all  linen,  but  a  targe  quantity  is  made  with 

entirely  of  cotton.    The  short  fibres  of  lb«  cheaper  kind  are 
easily  detached  from  the  cloth,  and  hence  they  are  not  so  sitis- 
facioty  for  ibe  purpose  for  which  ihey  an  intended. 
GUSSIDS,  EALDMO  {isdj-lfis^).  theologian  and  biblical 


burg-Sondershausen.  on  ' 

bw,  he  moved  to  Witter 
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OLUTOHBURY,  a  mvktK  town  and  municipal  borough  in 
the  Eastern  parliamentary  division  of  Somersetshire,  England, 
on  the  main  road  from  London  10  Eielcr,  37  m.  S.W.  of  Bath  by 
the  Somcnct  &  Dorset  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4<>i«.  The  Iowa 
lies  in  ibe  midst  of  orchaids  and  water-meadows,  reclaimed  Iroa 
the  Fens  wliich  encircled  Glaalonhuiy  Tor,  a  conical  height  once 
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the  delaits  of  the  plan.  Of  the  vast  range  of  buildings  tor  Ihe 
accommodaiionof  the  monks  hardly  any  part  remains  eacepi  Ibt 
abbot's  kitchen,  noiewotlhy  lot  its  ociagonal  inieriot  (the  ei- 

placci  and  chimnrya),  the  porter's  lodge  and  the  abbey  barn. 
Considerable  portions  are  standing  of  Ihe  so-called  chapel  of  St 
Joseph  at  the  wesl  end,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Lady 
chapel,  occupying  the  site  of  Ihe  eariiesl  church.  Tbb  chapel, 
which  is  the  final  part  of  the  niins.  is  Transitional  work  o[  the 
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igest  ofcsthedral  or  monastic  cbuii 
old  clock,  presented  to  ihe  abbey  by  Adam  de  Sodbuiy  (13 
1335),  and  noteworthy  asan  early  eiampleof  a  clock  striking 
hours  aulomalically  with  a  counl-wheel,  wa»  once  in  W 
cathedral,  but  is  now  preserved  in  tbe  Victoria  and  Alt 
Museum. 
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IV.    An  Eurty  Figure  from  Lyons.    Sbo 
eyes.  bair.  nimbus,  and  drapery. 
V.    Decoralnt  LigbI5.    From  S.   Uibain,  Ti 
both  the  inlluence  d[  Ihe  early  perkxl 
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I.  A  Typical  Peqwndicular  Canopy  (from  Lewis  F.  Day,  Windows,  by  perimssion  of  B.  T.  Batsford). 
11.  A  Window  from  Auch.     lllustraling  the  iran^tion  (ram  Perpeodicular  to  Kcnaissancc. 

III.  A  Sixleenth-Cenlury  Jesse  Window.     From  Bcauvius  (source  as  in  Fig.  I.). 

IV.  Portion  of  a  Renaissance  Window.    From  Montmorency,  showing  the  perfection  of  glass  painting. 
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Hie  Gtostonbiffjr  tliORi,  platted,  eccording  to  the  legend,  by 
JosepJi  ol  Anmathea,  has  been  the  objea  of  considenble  ooba- 
nc&t.  It  is  Mud  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  flowering  twice  a  year. 
The  actual  thorn  visited  by  the  pilgrims  was  destrco^  about  the 
RcfonnatioD  time,  but  spedmena  of  the  same  variety  are  stili 
extant  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  chief  buildings,  apart  from  the  abbey,  are  the  church  of  St 
John  Baptist,  Pwpoidicular  in  style,  with  a  fine  tower  and  some 
i5th<entury  monuments;  St  Benedict's,  dating  from  1499-1534; 
St  John's  hospTtal,  founded  IS46;  and  the  Geoige  Inn,  built  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  or  VIIL  The  prcsent  stone  cross  replaced 
a  far  finer  one  of  great  age,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  The 
Antiquariaa  Museum  wmrainit  an  excellent  collection,  including 
remains  from  a  prehistoric  village  of  the  manhes,  discovered  in 
1892,  and  consisting  of  sixty  mounds  within  a  ^Mce  of  five  acres. 
Tbere  is  a  Roman  Catholic  miationaries'  ooliqpe.  In  the  i6th 
century  the  woollen  industry  was  introduced  by  the  duke  of 
S(»nerset;  and  silk  manufacture  was  carried  on  In  the  xSth 
century.  Tanning  and  tile-making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  sheep-skm  rugs  are  practised.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  is  oouncillon.    Area,  5000  acres. 

The  lake-village  discovered  in  1893  proves  that  there  was  a 
Celtic  settlement  about  500-300  b.c.  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
swamps,  and  therefore  easily  defensible.  British  earthworks 
and  Roman  roads  and  relics  prove  later  occupation.  The  name 
of  Glastonbury,  however,  is  of  much  later  origin,  being  a  conup- 
tion  of  the  Saxon  CUesfyngabyrig.  By  the  Britons  the  spot 
seems  to  have  been  called  Ynys  yr  Af  alon  (latinised  as  A vallonia) 
or  Ynysvitrin  (see  Avalok),  and  it  became  the  local  habitation  of 
various  fragments  of  Celtic  romance.  According  to  the  legends 
which  grew  up  under  the  care  of  the  monks,  the  first  church  of 
Glasto^Miry  was  a  little  wattled  building  erected  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  as  the  leader  of  the  twelve  apostles  sent  over  to 
Britain  from  Gaul  by  St  Philip.  About  a  hundred  years  later, 
according  to  the  same  authorities,  the  two  missionaries,  Pbaganus 
and  Deruvianus,  who  came  to  king  Ludus  from  Pope  Eleutherius, 
established  a  fraternity  of  andiorites  on  the  q>ot,  and  after  three 
hundred  years  more  St  Patrick  introduced  among  them  a  n^ular 
monastic  life.  The  British  monastery  founded  about  6ox  was 
succeeded  by  a  Saxon  abbey  built  by  Ine  in  708.  From  the 
decadent  state  into  which  Glastonbury  was  brought  by  the 
Danish  invaaioDB  it  was  leoovered  by  Dunstan,  who  had  been 
educated  within  its  waUs  and  was  appointed  its'abbot  about  946. 
The  churdi  and  other  buildhigs  of  his  erection  remained  till  the 
installation,  in  xoSa,  of  the  first  Norman  abbot,  who  inaugurated 
the  new  ^poch  by  oommendng  a  new  church.  His  successor 
Heriewin  (izoi-xxso),  however,  pulled  it  down  to  make  way  for 
a  finer  structure.  Heniy  of  Blois  ( x  1 36-1 1 7  2)  added  greatly  to 
the  extent  of  the  monastery.  In  x  184  (on  3  5th  May)  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  were  laid  in  ruins  by  fire;  but  Henry  IL  of  England, 
m  whose  hiuids  the  moxmstery  then  was,  entrusted  his  chamberlain 
Rudolphos  with  the  work  of  restoration,  and  caused  it  to  be 
carried  out  with  much  magnificence.  The  great  church  of  which 
the  ruins  still  remain  was  then  erected.  In  the  end  of  the  X2th 
century,  and  on  into  the  f<dlowing,  Glastonbury  was  distracted 
by  a  strange  d^ute,  caused  by  the  attempt  ci  Savaric,  the 
ambitious  bishop  of  Bath,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  abbey. 
The  conflict  was  dosed  by  the  decision  oi  Innocent  lU.,  that  the 
abbacy  should  be  merged  in  the  new  see  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury, 
tod  that  Savaric  should  have  a  fourth  of  the  property.  On 
Savaric's  death  his  socceaor  gave  up  the  joint  bish<H>ric  and 
aOowed  the  monks  to  dect  thdr  own  abbot.  From  this  date  to  the 
Reformation  the  monastery,  one  of  the  chief  Benedictine  abbeys 
in  Expand,  contmued  to  flourish,  the  chief  events  in  its  history 
being  amnected  with  the  maintenance  of  its  daims  to  the 
possession  of  the  bodies  or  tombs  of  King  Arthur  and  St  Dunstan: 
From  eariy  times  through  the  middle  ages  it  jvas  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  As  early  at  least  as  the  beginning  of  the  xtth 
century  the  tradition  that  Arthur  was  buried  at  Glastonbury 
appears  to  have  taken  shape;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
according  to  Giraldus  Cambrensisand  others,  the  abbot  Henry  de 
Blois,  causing  search  to  be  made,  discovered  at  the  depth  ol  x6 
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ft.  a  masaive  oak  trunk  with  an  Inacriptlon  "  Hie  jacet  sepultsa 
inditus  lex  Arthurus  in  insula  Avalonia."  After  the  fire  of  1x84 
the  monks  asserted  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  remains  of 
St  Dunstan,  which  had  been  abstracted  from  Canterbury  after  the 
Danish  sack  of  xoxx  and  kept  in  concealment  ever  since.  The 
Canterbury  monks  naturally  denied  the  assertion,  and  the  contest 
continued  for  centuries.  In  X508  Warham  and  Goldston  having 
eiaminfd  the  Canterbury  shrine  reported  that  it  contained  all  the 
pzindpal  bones  of  the  saint,  but  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  in 
reply  as  stoutly  maintained  that  this. was  impossible.  The  day 
of  such  disputes  was,  however,  drawing  to  a  dose.  In  1539  the 
last  and  6oth  abbot  of  Glastonbuiy,  Robert  Whyting,  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower  on  account  of  '*  divers  and  sundry  treasons." 
"The 'account 'or 'book 'of  his  treasons  ....  seems  to  be  lost, 
and  the  nature  of  the  charges  ....  can  only  beamatterof  specu- 
lation "  (Gairdner,  Cal.  Pap.  on  Hen.  VIII.,  xiv.  u.  pre/,  xxxii). 
He  was  removed  to  Wells,  where  he  was  "  arraigned  and  next 
day  put  to  execution  for  robbing  of  Glastonbury  church."  The 
execution  took  place  on  Glastonbury  Tor.  His  body  was 
quartered  and  his  head  fixed  on  the  abbey  gate.  A  darker 
passage  does  not  occur  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Reformation 
than  this  murder  of  an  able  and  high-spirited  man,  whose  worst 
offence  was  that  he  defended  as  best  he  could  from  the  hand  of  the 
^x>iler  the  property  in  his  chaige. 

In  X907,  the  site  of  the  abbey  with  the  remains  of  the  buOdinIs, 
which  had  been  in  private  hands  since  the  granting  of  the  estate 
to  Sir  Peter  Carew  by  Elizabeth  in  1559,  was  bought  by  Mr 
Ernest  Jardinc  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to  the  Church 
ol  England.  Bishop  Kcnnion  of  Bath  and  Wells  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  raise  a  sum  of  £31,000,  the  cost  of  the  purchase; 
this  was  completed,  and  the  site  and  buildings  were  formally 
transferred  at  a  dedicatory  service  in  1909  to  the  Diocesan 
Trustees  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  are  to  hold  and  manage  the 
property  according  to  a  deed  of  trust.  This  deed  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  coundl,  consisting  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  four 
other  bishops,  each  with  power  to  nominate  one  derical  and 
one  lay  member.  The  council  has  the  duty  of  dedding  the 
purpose  for  which  the  property  is  to  be  used  "  in  connexion  with 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England."  To  give  time  for 
further  collection  of  funds  and  deliberation,  the  property  was 
re-let  for  five  years  to  the  original  purchaser. 

In  the  8th  century  Glastonbury  was  already  a  borough  owned 
by  the  abbey,  which  continued  to  be  overlord  till  the  Dissolution. 
The  abbey  obtained  charters  in  the  7th  century,  but  the  town 
received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  II.,  who  exempted  the  men 
of  Glastonbury  from  the  jurisdiction  of  royal  oiificials  and  freed 
them  from  certain  tolls.  This  was  confirmed  by  Henry  lU.  in 
X327,  by  Edward  I.  in  X278,  by  Edward  II.  in  1313  and  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1447.  The  borough  was  incorporated  by  Anne  in 
1706,  and  the  corporation  was  reformed  by  the  act  of  1835. 
In  X3X9  Glastonbury  received  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament, 
but  made  no  return,  and  has  not  since  been  represented.  A 
fair  on  the  8th  of  September  was  granted  in  XX27;  another  00 
the  29th  of  May  was  hdd  under  a  charter  of  1282.  Fairs  known 
as  Torr  fair  and  >IichaeUnas  fair  are  now  hdd  on  the  second 
Mondays  in  September  and  October  and  are  chiefly  important 
for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  market  day  every  other 
Monday  is  noted  for  the  sale  of  cheese.  Glastonbury  owed  its 
medieval  importance  to  its  connexion  with  the  abbey.  At  the 
Dissolution  the  introducti<m  of  woollen  manufacture  checked 
the  decay  of  the  town.  The  cloth  trade  flourished  for  a  century 
and  was  replaced  by  silk-weaving,  stocking-knitting  and  glove- 
making,  all  of  which  have  died  out. 

See  AbbotGasquet.Hmry  VIII.andtlieEHtliskiioHastmes(l906). 
and  The  Last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (1895  and  1908);  William  of 
Maimesbury,  **  De  antia.  Glastoniensis  ecdesiae,  in  Rerum  Ang^i- 
canim  Mfipt.  vet.  torn.  L  {1684)  (also  printed  by  Heame  and  Miane); 
John  of  Glastonbury,  Oirontcai  siee  de  hUt.  de  rebus  Gtast.,  ed.  by 
Heame  (2  vols..  Oxford,  1726):  Adam  of  Domerham,  De  rebut 
itais  ClasL,  ed.  by  Heame  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  iirfjl  Hist,  and  Antiq. 
ol  ClasU  (London,  1807) ;  Atohmian  Guide  to  tkt  Town  of  Glastonbury 
&th  ed.,  1839};  Warner,  Hist,  of  the  Abbey  and  Town  (Bath.  1826); 
Rev.  F.  Warre,  "  Glastonbury  Abbey,"  in  Proc.  of  Somorsetshtro 
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OLATIOMV,  JOSBPH  ALBERT  ALEZUTDRE  [iSjq-iH7j), 
French  poei,  was  bsni  it  Lillebonne  (Seine  Inffricurc)  on  the 
lilt  of  M»y  J839.  His  father,  who  was  a  carpcnier  and  aJlet- 
waids  a  gendanne,  removed  in  1S44  10  Bernay,  where  Albert 
leceived  an  elementajy  educatioo.  Sood  after  leaving  school 
be  was  appreotind  to  a  piinler  at  Font  Audemer,  rhere  he  pro- 
duced  a  thne-act  play  at  the  local  theatre.  He  then  joined  a 
travelling  company  of  acton  to  whom  be  acted  aa  prompter, 
tnipircd  primarily  by  Ibe  lludy  of  Tbfodoie  de  Banville,  be 
published  his  ViiiKi  fallu  in  185;;  hit  beat  collection  of  lyrics, 
tci  FItikei  d'nr,  appeared  Id  18641  and  a  tbitd  volume,  Cilia 
(ffaifHtiM,iaiS7i,  AfterGlgiignyseitledtnFamlieiDiprovited 
si  ca((  ccnceits  and  wrote  several  one-act  playt.  On  an 
expedition  to  Corsica  with  a  travelling  company  he  was  on  on* 
occilion  ancsled  and  put  in  irons  for  a  weeli  through  beiof 
misEakeo  by  the  police  for  a  notorious  criminal.  His  marriage 
with  Emma  Dennie  brougbt  him  great  happiness,  but  the  hard- 
ships of  his  life  weakened  fail  health  and  he  died  at  Sevres  on 
the  i6th  of  April  1S73. 

See  CatuUe  Mendis.  Uenufcifii  PenuiuiHUMptnin  (iM4).aDd 
Ghlip,,.  iTu.,i.fwnambu&,tu  (1906). 

0U1Z  (Slav.  lauUlm),  a  foilified  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
PrUMiin  province  of  Silesia,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  led  bank 
M  the  NeisM,  not  far  from  Ifae  Austrian  frontier,  jS  m,  S.W. 
from  BiesUu  by  niL  Pop.  (itio!)  i6,osi.  The  town  witb  its 
lurrov  streets  winds  np  the  fortified  hill  which  is  crowned  by 
the  old  citadel  Across  ihe  river,  on  the  Schiferberg,  ties  a 
more  modem  fortress  buUl  by  the  Prussians  about  1750.  Before 
Ihe  town  on  both  banks  of  the  river  there  is  a  fortified  camp  by 
which  bombardment  from  the  neighbouring  heights  can  b< 
hindered  and  which  affords  accommodation  for  10,000  men. 
The  inner  ceinture  of  walls  »u  razed  in  1S91  and  their  site  is 
now  occupied  by  new  streets.  There  sie  a  Lutheran  and  two 
Koman  CathoUc  cburcbe),  oiie  of  which,  the  parish  church, 
conlsins  the  monumenli  at  seven  Silesian  dukes.  Amoug  Ihe 
other  buildings  the  principal  are  the  Royal  Catholic  gymnasium 
.and  the  military  hospital.  The  industries  tnctnde  machine 
shops,  breweries,  and  the  manufadme  of  spirits,  linen,  damask, 
cloth,  horiery,  beads  and  lealbet. 

Glata  eidited  as  eariy  ai  the  loth  centniy,  and  received 
Genuaa  settlers  about  iiso.  It  was  besieged  several  times 
during  the  Thirty  Yeu*'  War  and  daring  the  Seven  Yc 
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and  1883  great  devastsiion  wss  caused  here  by  floods.  The 
countyofGlatiwaslongcoDtendedfoibylbekingdomi  of  Poland 
and  of  Bohemia.  Eventually  ii  became  part  of  the  latlcr  country, 
and  in  1 534  was  sold  to  the  bouse  of  Hababurg,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Frederick  the  Great  during  hii  attack  on  Silesia. 

SaLml-'nf.DitGr^idupGlaaiM  Wcr^  lud  fiiU  (Brnlau.  1B97); 
Kutnn,  DU  Cr-fuM  GhU  (Gl«au.  l873)|  and  dtuiiJlliiiiMl 
^Cra/icli(RClala,edUidbyF.VblknieraBdHDluu>(iaa3-ie9i). 

eUVBBB,  JOHAHH  RODOLF  (ifio4-i66S),  Geimin  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Karistadt,  Bavaria,  in  ilio^  end  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1M8.  Little  more  Is  known  of  bis  life  than  that  he  resided 
snccesuvely  in  Vierma,  Sslsburg,  Frankfurt  and  Cologne  belote 
settling  in  Holland,  where  he  made  his  living  chiefly  by  the  sale 
of  secret  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations.  Though  his 
writing  abound  in  universal  solvents  snd  other  devices  oi  the 
alchemists,  he  made  some  real  contributions  lo  chemical  know- 
led(e.  Thus  be  dearly  described  the  preparation  of  hydncblnric 
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iclionofoilof  vltri(d(u)caminDaidt,lhe  manilbld 
Hum  aulphate — sal  miraUli,  Glauber's  salt — lonned 
a  being  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  hit  ifinunlmm 
he  noticed  thst  nitric  acid  was  formed  when 
atitulcdfoithecommonsalt.  Further  he  prepared 
icr  ol  substance),  including  the  chJoiides  and  oiber 

noted  some  of  Ihe  phenomena  of  double  dccomposilion. 
He  was  always  aniious  10  turn  hif  knowledge  to  practical  account^ 
whether  in  preparing  medicin(«,  or  in  furthering  industrial  arts 
auch  as  dyeing,  or  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  Ihe  soil  by  aitifioal 

WolUjarOt  in  which  he  urged  ihat  Ihe  nalunl  reaoutcet  of 
Germany  should  be  developed  for  the  profit  of  the  country  and 
gave  various  instances  of  how  this  might  be  done. 

Hii  trefltuei.  ■boot  30  in  number,  were  collected  and  publkhrd 
(I  Fnnbrort  in  1 6 jS-ibJq,  al  Amsterdam  ia  1661,  and,  ia  an  Ei^liili 
traulation  by  Packe,  at  Londoa  in  Iti^ 

OLADBSR'a  SALT,  decahydnted  sodium  njphale, 
Na.SO,,10H>O.    It  ia  said  by  J.  Kunkel  to  have  been  known 

Saionyin  Ihe  middleol  the  i6thcentury,  but  it  waafirac described 
by  J.  R.  Glauber  {Dt  talura  ttlium,  1658),  who  prepared  It 

Glaiittri.  At  the  miceiid  Ihenaidite  or  mirabilile,  whiiA 
cryttalliua  in  Ihe  rhombic  aytlem,  it  occur*  in  many  pant  of 
the  world,  *a  in  Spain,  the  western  Mate*  of  North  America 

sjm.  E.ofTiflis,lhere  is  a  thick  bed  of  Ihe  pure  ssll  about  jfl. 
below  lheaurface,andat  Balalpashinak  there  are  lakea  or  ponds 
the  waters  of  which  sre  an  almosL  pure  solution.  The  aubatanca 
iple  of  msny  mineral  waters,  e.g.  Fredericks 


hall:  >l  occur 

of  the  blood.    In  com 

ttitutes  Ihe  mineial  gli 

which  assumes  forms  belonging  to 


ilh  calcium 


JrCaSO* 


aqueous  so 


fuse  at  8*3'.    lis 

tupenslutaied  h 
suddenly  wben  a  1 
it  obtained  by  ei 


II  has  a  bluer,  ssline,  but  iwl 
ordinary  temperatures  it  crystaUiaes  from 
in  Urge  colourless  monodinic  prisms,  which 
r,andat3i°C.meltintheiiwaterofcryBtalliaa- 
■.y  lose  all  their  water,  and  OB  further  beating 

it  ceases  lo  exist  in  Ibe  solution  at  a  dcca- 
[esto  the  anhydrous  sail,  the  tolubihty  cf  wUcb 
:  of  lemperature.  Glauber's  aalt  readily  forma 
lulions,  in  which  crystallization  takes  place 
:ryslal  of  the  salt  is  thrown  Ini  the  same  effect 
insure  to  Ihe  air  or  by  touching  the  aoluiioa 
wiin  a  glass  rod.  In  medidne  it  is  employed  as  an  ap«ient, 
and  is  one  of  the  taiett  and  most  innocuous  known.  For  children 
it  may  be  miied  wllh  common  lalt  and  Ihe  Iwo  be  used  with  the 
food  without  the  child  being  conscioui  of  any  difference.  Its 
simulalion  of  Ihe  taste  ol  common  ssll  also  lenders  it  suitable 
lor  administration  to  insane  patients  and  others  who  refuse  to 
take  any  drug.  If,  however,  its  presence  is  recognised  sodium 
phosphate  may  be  tubttltuled. 

ULAtrCBAD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saiooy, 
on  Ibe  right  bank  of  the  Uulde,  7  m.  N,  of  Zwickau  and  17  W.  of 
Cbemnitz  by  raiL  Pop.  (1875)  51,743;- (1905)  '4.iS6-  U  ba» 
important  manulactures  of  woollen  and  half-woollen  goods, 
in  regard  to  which  it  occupies  a  bigb  poillion  In  Germany. 
There  are  also  dye-works,  print-works,  and  manufactoriei 
of  paper,  linen,  thread  and  machinery.  Clauchau  possesses  • 
high  grade  Khool,  elementary  schools,  a  weaving  school,  sa 
orphanage  and  an  infirmary.  Some  portions  of  Ihe  enensivt 
old  castle  date  Cr°ni  Ihe  nth  century,  and  the  Gotletacker  church 
contains  interesting  antiquarian  relics.  Clauchau  was  founded 
by  a  cohmy  of  Sorbs  and  Wends,  and  bcIoogEd  to  the  lords  of 
SchOnburg  ss  eariy  aa  the  rath  century- 

Sh  R.  Hermann,  lUMIitk  Oir  Hi  CacUckU  iir  Slc4i  OiKts* 
(■«)7>. 


GLAUCONITE— GLAUCUS 


"5 


OIi40O(nRTB»  a  minenl,  gnen  ia  colour,  tod  dwrnfctUy  a 
bydroQs  Mliote  of  iron  and  pofwim  It  especially  oocun  in  the 
green  sands  and  muds  which  are  gathering  at  the  present  time  on 
the  sea  bottom  at  many  different  places.  The  wide  extension  of 
these  saoda  and  muds  was  first  made  known  by  the  naturalista  of 
the  "  ChaOenger/'  and  it  is  now  foond  that  they  occnr  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  well  as  in  the  open  ocean,  but  they  have  not 
been  found  in  the  Black  Sea  or  in  any  fresh-water  lakes.  These 
deposits  are  not  in  a  trae  sense  9bytaai,  but  are  of  tenigenous 
origin,  the  mud  and  sand  being  derived  from  the  wear  of  the  con- 
tinents, transported  by  marine  currents.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mass  consists  in  all  cases  of  minerals  such  as  quarU,  felspar 
(often  labradorite),  mica,  chlorite,  with  more  or  leas  cakite  which 
is  probabJy  always  derived  from  shells  or  other  organic  aoorcea. 
Many  accessory  minerals  such  as  tourmaline  and  zircon  have 
been  identified  also,  while  augite,  hornblende  and  other  volcanic 
mineralsoccur  in  varying  proportion  as  in  all  the  sediments  of  the 
open  sea.  The  depth  in  whkh  they  accumulate  varies  a  good 
deal,  viz.  from  soo  up  to  sooo  fathoms,  but  as  a  rule  is  less  than 
rooo  fathoms,  and  it  is  bdieved  that  the  most  common  situations 
are  where  the  continental  shores  slope  rather  steeply  into  moderate 
depths  of  water.  Many  of  the  blue  muds,  which  owe  their  colour 
to  fine  particles  of  sulphide  of  iron,  contain  also  a  small  quantity 
of  glauconite;  in  Globigerina  oozes  this  substance  has  also  been 
found,  and  in  fact  there  exists  every  gradation  between  the 
glaoconitic  deposits  and  the  other  types  of  sands  and  muds  which 
are  found  at  similar  depths. 

The  colouring  matter  is  believed  in  every  case  to  be  g^autionite. 
Other  ingredients,  such  as  lime,  alumina  and  magnesia  are 
usually  shown  to  be  present  by  the  analyses^  but  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  non-essential:  it  is  impossible  to  Isolate  this  substance 
in  a  pure  state  as  it  occurs  only  in  fine  aggregates,  mixed  with 
other  minerals.  The  glauconite,  though  crystalline,  never  occurs 
wefl  crystallized  but  only  as  dense  clusters  of  very  minute 
particles  which  react  feebly  on  polarized  light  They  have  one 
well-marked  characteristic  inasmuch  ss  they  often  form  rounded 
lumps.  In  many  cases  it  is  certain  that  these  are  casts,  which 
fill  up  the  interior  of  empty  shells  of  Foraminifera.  They  may  be 
seen  occupying  these  shells,  and  when  the  shell  is  dissolved  away 
perfect  casts  of  glauconite  are  set  free.  Apparently  in  some 
Banner  not  understood,  the  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  shell 
of  the  dead  organism  initiated  or  favoured  the  chemical  reactions 
by  which  the  glauconite  was  formed.  That  the  mineral  originated 
<n  the  sea  bottom  among  the  sand  and  mud  is  quite  certainly 
established  by  these  facts;  moreover,  since  it  is  so  soft  and 
friable  that  it  is  easily  powdered  up  by  pressure  with  the  fingers, 
it  cannot  have  been  transported  from  any  great  distance  by 
CQirents.-  Small  rounded  glauconite  lumps,  which  are  common 
on  the  saods  but  show  no  trace  of  having  filled  the  chambers  of 
Foraminifera,  may  have  arisen  by  a  re-deposit  of  broken-down 
casts  such  as  have  been  described;  probably  slight  movement  of 
the  deposits,  occasioned  by  currents,  may  have  broken  up  the 
^uconite  casts  and  scattered  the  soft  material  through  the 
water.  Films  or  stains  of  glauconite  on  shells,  sand  grains  and 
phosphate  nodules  are  explained  by  a  similar  deposit  of  frag- 
menu!  glauconite. 

In  a  small  number  of  Tertiary  and  older  rocks  glauconite  occurs 
as  an  essential  component.  It  is  found  in  the  Pliocene  sands  of 
Holland,  the  Eocene  sands  of  Paris  and  the  "  Molasse  "  of 
Switzerland,  but  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  Lower  Cret* 
aceous  rocks  of  N.  Europe,  especially  in  the  subdivision  known 
as  the  Greensand.  Rounded  lumjis  and  casts  like  those  of  the 
peen  sands  of  the  present  day  are  plentifiJ  in  these  rocks,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  mode  of  formation  was  in  all  respects  the 
lamc.  The  green  sand  when  weathered  is  brown  or  rusty 
coloured,  the  glauconite  being  oxidized  to  limonite.  Calcareous 
sands  or  impure  limestones  with  glauconite  are  also  by  no 
means  rare,  an  example  being  the  wdl-known  Kentish  Rag. 
In  the  Chalk-rock  and  Cbalk-marl  of  some  parts  of  England 
^uconite  is  rather  frequent,  and  glauconitic  chalk  is  known  also 
io  the  north  of  France.  Among  the  oldest  rocks  which  contain 
this  miacxal  are  the  Lower  Silurian  of  the  St  Petersburg  district, 


but  his  very  rate  in  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  possibly  because  it 
undergoes  crystalline  change  and  is  also  liable  to  be  oxidized 
and  ooDvcrted  into  other  ferruginotts  minerals.  It  has  been 
saiggeMed  that  certain  deposits  of  iron  ores  may  owe  their  origin 
to  deposits  of  glauconite,  as  for  cxampir  those  of  the  Mesabi 
range,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.  (J*  S.  F.) 

OLAUOOUS  (Or.  YXovafif ,  bright,  gleaming),  a  word  meaning  of 
asea-greencoloar,inbotany  covered  with  bloom,  tikeaplumora 
cabbage-leaf. 

0LAUGU8  ("  bright  '0>  the  name  of  several  figures  in  Greek 
mythology,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  fdlowii^: 

I.  GxAtKTDB,  sumamed  Pontius,  a  sea  divinity.  OriginaOy  a 
fisherman  and  diver  of  AntJiedon  in  Boeotia,  having  eaten  of  a 
certain  magical  herb  sown  by  Cronus,  he  le^t  Into  the  Sea,  where 
he  was  changed  into  a  god,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  unerring 
propheQT.  According  to  others  he  sprang  into  the  sea  for  love 
of  the  sea-god  Melioertes,  with  whom  he  was  often  identified 
(Athenaeus  vii.  396).  He  was  worshimwd  not  only  at  Anthedoo, 
but  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  Sidly  and  Spain,  where  fiahermen 
and  sailors  at  certain  seasons  watched  for  his  arrival  during  the 
night  in  order  to  consult  him  (Pausanias  Ix.  ss).  In  art  he  is 
dqpicted  as  a  vigorous  old  man  with  long  hair  and  beard,  his  body 
terminating  in  a  scaly  tail,  his  breast  covered  with  shdls  and  sea- 
weed. He  was  said  to  have  been  the  builder  and  pilot  of  the 
Aigo,  and  to  have  been  changed  into  a  god  after  the  fight  between 
the  Argonauts  and  Tyrrheiiiaii&  He  assisted  tht  eiqiedition  in 
various  ways  (Athenaeus,  loc.cU.\90b  alsoOvid,  ATetoin.xiii.  904). 
Glaucus  was  the  subject  of  a  satyric  drama  by  Aeschylus.  He 
was  famous  for  his  amours,  especially  those  with  Scylla  and  Circe. 

See  the  exhaustive  monograph  by  R.  .Gaedechens,  GomIuu  d«r. 
Meergott  (i860),  and  article  by  the  same  in  Roacher's  Lexikon  dtr 
Mythology',  and  for  Glaucus  and  Scylla,  E.  Vinet  in  Anndi  dd» 
r  Jnstituto  di  Conespondataa  archeologka,  xv.  (1843). 

a.  Glaucus,  usually  sumamed  Potnieus,  from  Potniae  near 
Thebes,  son  of  Sisyphus  by  Merope  and  father  of  Bellerophon. 
According  to  the  legend  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  mares 
(Vii|^,  Georgks,  iii.  267;  Hyginus,  Fab.  250,  273).  On  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  also  at  Olympia  and  Nemea,  he  was 
worshipped  as  Taraxippus  (*'  terrifier  of  horses  "),  his  ghost  being 
said  to  appear  and  frighten  the  horses  at  the  games  (Pausanias 
vi.  30).  He  is  closely  akin  to  Glaucus  Pontius,  the  frantic  horses 
of  the  one  probably  representing  the  stormy  waves,  the  other 
the  sea  in  its  calmer  mood.  He  also  was  the  subject  of  a  lost 
drama  of  Aeschylus. 

3.  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos  and  PasiphaS.  When  a  child, 
while  playing  at  ball  or  pursuing  a  mouse,  he  fell  Into  a  jar  of 
honey  and  was  smothernl.  His  father,  after  a  vain  search  for 
him,  consulted  the  <tfacle,  and  was  referred  to  the  person  who 
should  suggest  the  aptest  comparison  for  one  of  the  cows  of 
Minos  which  had  the  power  of  assuming  three  different  colours. 
Polyidus  of  Argos,  whojiad  likened  it  to  a  mulberry  (or  bramble), 
which  changes  from  white  to  red  and  then  to  black,  soon  after- 
wards discovered  the  child;  but  on  his  confessing  his  inability 
to  restore  him  to  life,  he  was  shut  up  in  a  vault  with  the  corpse. 
Here  he  killed  a  serpent  which  was  revived  by  a  companion, 
which  laid  a  certain  herb  upon  it.  With  the  same  herb  Polyidus 
brought  the  dead  Glaucus  back  to  life.  According  to  others, 
he  owed  his  recovery  to  Aesculapius.  The  story  was  the  subject 
of  plays  by  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians,  and  was  often 
represented  in  mimic  dances. 

See  Hyffinus,  Fab.  136;  ApoIIodorus  iiu  3*  lo;  C.  Hflck,  Kreta, 
iii.  1829;  C.  Eckermann,  Mnampus,  1840. 

4.  Glaucus,  son  of  liippolochus,  and  grandson  of  Bellerophon, 
mythical  progenitor  of  the  kings  of  Ionia.  He  was  a  Lydan 
prince  who,  along  with  his  cousin  Sarpedon,  assisted  I*riam  in 
the  Trojan  War.  When  he  found  himself  opposed  to  Diomedes, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality,  they  ceased 
fighting  and  exchanged  armour.  Since  the  equipment  of  Glaucus 
was  golden  and  that  of  Diomedes  brazen,  the  expression  "  golden 
for  brazen  "  {Iliad,  vi.  236)  came  lo  be  used  proverbially  for  a 
bad  exchange.    Glaucus  was  afterwards  slain  by  Ajax. 

All  the  above  arc  exhaustively  treated  by  R.  Gaedechens  In  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  AUg/ewuint  EtuyclopOdu, 


ii6  gla; 

flUZtm.-~Tbc  busiDen  of  (Ik  |1uin  nuy  be  conGned  to 
tbc  mere  filling  >nd  KlUng  of  gUu  (q-t),  evtn  the  culling  up 
ol  the  plates  into  iquaiei  being  generally  an  indtprndeni  tn, 
lequiring  I  degree  of  lui  and  judgneni  lal  netourily  posMued 
by  ihc  buildiog  uilAcer.  The  looli  gcnerallr  used  by  Ihe  gUzier 
ue  Ihe  diamond  lor  culling,  lilh)  oi  sliaighl  edgei.  tee  squue, 
tneasuring  rule,  gluing  luiile,  hacking  knife  and  hamniec,  dusler, 
aaih  loo],  Ivo-loot  ruLe  and  a  gLader'ft  cwilc  foi  carrying  the 
glao.  Gtazicn'  malerials  are  glass,  putly,  priming,  or  painl, 
ipringl,  waih-leathcr  or  indla-iubber  for  door  panels,  SBe,  black. 
The  glua  is  supplied  by  the  manufaclurer  and  cut  to  the  siics 
itquired  for  the  paniculai  work  lo  be  executed,  Futty  is  made 
of  whiting  and  Linseed  oil,  and  is  generally  boughl  in  iron  kegs 
of  1  or  1  cwt.;  the  putty  should  always  be  kepi  covered  over, 
and  when  found  to  be  getting  hard  in  Ibe  keg  a  little  oil 
ihDuld  be  put  on  it  to  keep  it  moisL  Priming  is  a  thin  coal  of 
paint  with  a  small  amount  of  red  lead  in  it.  In  the  majority 
of  caw*  alter  Ihe  lashes  for  the  windows  are  filled  tbey  are 
sent  to  the  glazier's  and  primed  and  glared,  and  Ihen  relumed 
to  the  job  and  hung  in  their  proper  positions.  When  priming 
sashes  it  i»  important  Ihal  the  rebates  be  thoroughly  primed, 
else  tbe  pulty  will  not  adhere.  All  wood  that  is  lo  be  painted 
requites  before  being  primed  to  have  the  knnts  coaled  with 
linolliag.  When  the  priming  is  dry.  the  glass  is  cut  and  filled 
inlo  ils  place;  each  pane  should  fit  easily  with  about  ^ih  in. 
pliy  all  round.  The  gliiier  runs  the  pulty  round  the  rebates 
with  bis  hands,  and  then  beds  the  glass  in  it,  pushing  It  down 
lighl,  and  Ihen  [unhcr  secures  il  by  I:nocking  in  small  nails, 
called  glaziers'  sprigs,  on  the  rebate  side.  He  then  trims  up 
Ihe  edgea  of  tbe  prolrtiding  pulty  and  bevels  off  the  putty  on 
Ibe  rebate  or  outside  at  the  sash  with  a  putty  knife,  lite  sash 
is  then  ready  for  painling.  Large  squares  and  plate  glass  are 
usually  inserted  when  the  sashes  are  bung  lo  avoid  risks  of 
bteakngc  For  inside  work  Ihe  panes  ol  glass  are  generally 
secured  with  beads  (not  with  pulty},  and  m  Ihe  best  work 
Ibese  beadj  are  fijcd  with  brass  screws  and  caps  lo  allow  of  easy 
removal  without  breaking  Ihe  beads  and  dama^ng  the  paint, 
ttc.  In  the  case  of  glass  in  door  panels  wbere  there  it  much 
vibraiion  and  slamming,  Ibe  glasa  b  bedded  in  wash.leather 
or  india-rubber  and  secured  with  bead^  as  before  mcnlioned. 

The  mosl  common  glass  and  Ihat  generally  used  is  dear  sheet 
in  varying  Ibickncsses,  ranging  io  weight  from  ij  la  jooz.  persq. 
,,,j,„,_  II.  This  can  be  bad  in  several  qualities  ol  English 
!S^^     or  foreign  manufaclurt.     Bui  there  are  many  other 

^^  varieties— obscured,  fluted,  enameUed,  coloured  and 
omamenial,  rolled  and  rough  plate.  Brilish  polished  plale, 
patent  plate,  fiuled  rolled,  quarry  rolled,  chequered  rough,  and 
a  variety  of  figured  rolled,  and  auincd  glass,  and  crown-glass 
with  buUs'-eyes  in  the  centre. 

Lead  light  gluing  is  the  gluing  of  frames  with  small  squares 
of  glass,  which  are  held  logciher  by  reticulations  of  lead;  these 
are  secured  by  means  of  copper  wire  to  irag  saddle  bars,  which 

is  formed  with  strips  ol  lead,  soldered  al  Ihe  angles;  the  glass 
is  placed  between  the  strips  and  the  lead  Callened  over  the 
edges  ol  glass  lo  secure  ll.  This  is  much  used  in  public  build- 
ings and  private  residences.  In  Weldon's  method  the  saddle 
bars  are  bedded  in  Ihe  centre  of  tbe  strips  of  lead,  thus 
stiengihcning  the  fiaine  of  lead  strips  and  giving  a  belter 


appearance. 

leircd  islled  plait  or  u 
wire  nelling  embedded  i 
in  Ihe  case  of  £te;  ils  use 
and  skylighls.  screens  a 


red  roil  phlc,  usually  }  in.  thick,  has 
I  il  lo  prevent  ihe  glass  from  falling 
is  obligatory  in  London  for  all  bnlcrn 


Acl.    It  is  also  used  tor  the  decks  of  ships  and  for  port  az>d 
lights,  as  il  is  much  stronger  Ihan  plain  glass,  and  if  fractured  is 
held  lofclhcr  by  Ihe  wire. 

Patent  prismatic  lolled  glass, or  "  tefrai"  (fig.  i},  consists  i 
effectual  application  of  Ihe  well-known  propenies  of  the  pi 
il  absorbs  all  the  light  thai  strikes  the  window  opening, 
diBuMS  il  in  ihe  most  efficient  manner  poaaibk  in  tbe  darkest 


portion*  of  the  apailmenl. 

way  Of  placed  over  ihe  en 

Pavement  lighu  (fig. 


glass,  and  are  used  lo  li_ 
are  placed  on  tbe  pavemeol  and  under  shop 
Ironls  in  Ibe  portion  called  tbe  itallboudi  aad 
ate  also  inserled  in  iron  oxd  ptales. 

Great  skill  has  of  late  years  been  displayed  in 


n  b«  fixed  In  Om  onfiiaiy 


oird  lights  an  a 

glaied  with  thick  pismalic 

lis.    They    , 


bevelling  the  edges,  SI 

veting,  brillian 

CTtlling, 

mbovung,  bending,  ci 

tting  shelving 

w  fancy 

japes  and  pobahing,  a 

din  glass  ven 

tlaton. 

There  are  several  pete 
ich  a.  an  applieJ  lo 

t  method,  of  ro. 
railway  station 

rfgladng, 
hRudio* 

d  printing  and  «her 
f  li.ht.    Some  of  Ihe 
T.lJndwereerecledwh 

^!™S  ebrini 

an;  theic  were  unughlty.  lince  Ihey  required  (o 

I^SiS 

when  ipanmng 
equited  to  be 

dmance 

"JhfJiJi 

iTcMista""'?  i^ki^lg" 

n™mor™wr,' 

Of  lubtequent  patent 

one  includes   he  use  of 

a  which  Ihc  Elan  ii  bedded  and  Fig.  1. — Pri 
jint  of  copper  or  line  ™-..,-.-l   tir.-j —  r-.i. 


lo  pamt 


...  .     ..      «.   AfierlbeHinhj.bteB 

>n  steel  bars,  especially  Ihoae  in  long  lengths,  ihey  lend  to  buckle 

he  possibility  tlut  when  expandiiw  they  may  break  the  fiut- 
rhis  is  more  noticeable  in  Ibe  ease  oTinHi  venlilaiing  liamea  in  thii 
llaiiDg,  which  after  having  weathered  lor  a  year  or  Iwo  will  lieiiD 
o  gel  out  of  shape  i    '        '  ' '   '  .    .    ■ 

Care  should  be  u 


'lo,  a.— Seclimi  through  Poiin  Pavement  Light,  tbc  di 

good  tth  in,  play  all  round  should  be  allowed.  A  few  of  tk 
yiltms  of  patent  losf  glaiing  will  be  deicribed  in  the  foUomil 
auei,  tocether  with  illuiirations. 

The  system  of  glaiing  known  as  Ihe  "  British  Challenge  "  (fit  jl 
(lib  Heel  bars  encued  with  a  iheeting  of  4-Ib  leai<  '■•  ""-  •""w 
able,  oecdi  no  painling,  and  can  be  bed  al 


th  tbe  ban 


. —  r- •"  J -- eilbei  nolcbed 

— jply  fitted  wiih  abracktl  which  is«cre«pl 

The  bar  il  c4  Y  gecUon  with  condeniation  gtoovn.  and  ihe  Ind 
wingi  on  lop  are  turned  down  on  to  tbe  glass  after  fitting.  TWs 
Teao-coverea  Heel  I**' 


Ihe'  ease  olTnllw; 

station,  where  the     Fio.  j.—"  British      Ftc.a,— 1 

fumes  would  otherwise  Challenge  "  Glaiing.  Glai 

»  weaker  the  hua  thai  in  lime  they  would  snap.  Another  soniewhsl 
similar  lySemiskitDwnu-'MenDWei-EdipK  Roof  Cla(ing"(6t.^ 
[I  conilsis  of  Keel  T-ban  having  lead  wings  on  lop  to  tun  oo  u  iw 
glan  in  a  nmilar  manner  lo  tbelasl.Ihelop  wings  being  double  iiid 
fhe  undeiude  of  Ihe  bar  having  an  additional  wing  to  eaieh  ibe  c°n- 
deniation.     The  Heyw^  comblnaiion  lyRem  (Eg.  5)  is  eomi^ 

partly  encaaei'     "  " "  —' ' 
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tad  tlie  giaM  n  bedded  60  aabeetds  peddnc  to  set  a  better  beefiaf 
edge,  so  u  to  be  bdd  more  •ecureiy.  Hope  •  gUang  b  very  wnilar, 
but  tbe  bars  are  either  T  or  cro«8  according  to  the  span.  The 
"  Perfection  "  glazing  used  by  Messrs  HelUweir&  Ca  (fig.  6)  u  com- 
posed of  steel  sliapeaT  bars  with  copper  capping,  securra  with  bdts 

and  nuts  and  having  asbestos  pnckiM  on 
top  oi  tbe  glass  under  the  edges  of  the 
capping.  Pennycook's  glazing  is  composed 
ci  steel  shaped  T  bars  encased  with  lead 
and  lead  wingsi  RemUe'a  *' Invincible" 
Fig.  5.^Heywood'K  ««aan«  (fig-  7)  »  composed  of  steel  T  bars 
~'  with  specially  shaped  copper  water  and  con- 

densation clunnels,  all  formed  in  the  one 
piece  and  resting  on  top  of  the  T  cteel; 
the  glass  rests  on  the  zinc  channel,  and  a 
copper  capping  is  fixed  over  the  edges  of 
the  g^ass  and  secured  with^  bolts  and  nuts. 


V       ^     '       /^ 


Dcard's  glazing  is  very  similar,  and  is  com< 
poKd  of  T  >tee1  encased   with   leadj  it 


Va»ia 


claims  to  save  all  drilling  for  fixing  to  iron 
Fic.  6. — Helliweirs    roofsw    There  are  also  other  systems  com- 
'  Perfection  "  Glazing.  poMd  of  wood  bars  with  condensation  gutter 

and  capping  of  copper  secured  with  bolts 
and  nuts,  and  asbestos  packing  with  slight 
differences  in  some  minor  mattns,  but  these 
systems  are  but  little  used. 

CbisonnA  glass  is  a  patent  ornamental 
glass  formed  by  placing  two  pieoes  flat 
against  each  other  endoang  a  species  of 

Suss   mosaic.     ^Designs   are   worked   and 
haped  in  gilt  wire  and  placed  on  one  sheet 
of  g^ass;  the  space  between  the  wire  b 
then   filled   in   with   coloured   beads,  and 
Fig.  7. — Rendle's     another  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  on  top  of 
"  Invincible  "  Glazing.  *^  ^^  keep  them  in  position,  and  the  edges 

of  the  glass  are  bound  with  linen,  &c., 
to  keep  them  firmly  together. 

Glass  is  BOW  used  for  decorative  purposes,  such  as  wall  tiling 
and  ceQin^;  it  is  oobured  and  decorated  in  almost  any  shade 
and  presents  a  veiyeflfective  appearance.  An  invention' 
has  been  patented  for  building  houses  entirely  of 
g^ass;  the  walb  are  constructed  of  blocks  or  bricks 
<rf  opaque  gjais,  the  several  walls  being  varied  in  thickness 
according  to  the  constructional  requirements. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  daylight  has  much  to  do  with  the 
nnitary  condition  of  all  buUdings,  and  this  bdng  so  thie  proper 
distribution  of  daylight  to  a  buUdmg  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance,  and  must  be  effected  by  an  ample  provision  of 
^rindows  judiciously  arranged.  The  heads  of  all  windows  should 
be  kept  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible,  as  well  to  obtain  easy 
ventilation  as  to  ensure  good  lighting.  As  far  as  is  practicable 
a  building  should  be  planned  so  that  eadi  room  receives  the 
sun's  rays  for  some  part  of  the  day;  This  is  tardy  an  easy 
matter,  especially  in  towns  where  the  a^;>ect  of  the  building 
is  out  of  the  architect's  hands.  The  best  sites  for  light  are 
found  in  streets  running  north  and  south  and  east  and  west, 
and  lighting  areas  or  courts  in  buildings  should  always  if  possible 
be  arranged  on  these  lines.  The  task  of  adequately  lighting 
fefty  dty  buUdings  has  been  greatly  minimized  by  the  introduc- 
tion d  many  ioims  of  reflecting  and  intensifying  contrivances, 
which  are  used  to  deflect  light  into  those  apartments  into  which 
daylight  does  not  directly  penetrate,  and  which  would  otherwise 
require  the  use  of  artificial  light  to  render  them  of  any  use; 
tbe  most  useful  of  these  inventions  are  the  various  forms  of 
prism  g^ass  already  referred  to  and  illustrated  in  this  article. 

Sec  L.  F.  Day.  Stained  and  Fainted  Class;  and  W.  Eckstein, 
Jmerwr  Lighting.  0-  Bt.) 

GLAZUNOV,  ALEXANDER  CONSTANTINOVICH  (1865-  ), 
lUissian  musi(»l  composer,  was  bom  in  St  Petersburg  on  the 
loth  of  August  1865,  bis  father  being  a  publisher  and  bookseller. 
Re  showed  an  early  talent  for  music,  and  studied  for  a  year  or 
so  with  RImsky-Korsakov.  At  the  age  of  sateen  he  composed 
a  symphony  (afterwards  elaborated  and  published  as  op,  5), 
bra  his  optts  i  was  a  quartet  in  D,  followed  by  a  pianoforte 
suite  on  S-n-c-'h-a,  the  diminutive  of  hia  name  Alexander.  In 
1884  he  was  taken  up  by  Lisst,  and  soon  became  known  as  a 
composer.  His  first  symphony  waa  played  that  year  at  Weimar, 
and  he  appeared  as  a  conductor  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1889. 
In  1 897  his  fourth  and  fifth  symphonies  were  performed  in  Londtm 


under  his  own  oondttctSng.  In  1900  he  became  prolesaor  at  the 
St  Petenlmrg  conservatoire.  His  separate  works,  induding 
orchestiml  tynq>honics,  dance  music  and  songs,  make  a  long 
list.  Ghoonov  Is  a  leadbg  represenutive  of  the  modem  Ruaaian 
school,  and  a  notster  of  orchotration;  his  tendency  as  compared 
with  contemporary  Russian  composers  is  towards  dassical  form, 
and  he  was  much  Influenced  by  Brahms,  thou^  in  "  programme 
music  *'  he  is  represented  by  such  works  as  his  symphonic  poems 
Th*  Fiona,  Slenka  RaAn,  The  Kremlim  and  his  suite  Aus  dem 
MiUdtUef.  Hb  battet  nrusk,  as  In  Raymonda.  achieved  mudi 
popuhirity. 

OLBBB  (Lat.  fleeto,  f/ete,  dod  or  lump  of  earth,  hence  soli, 
land),  in  eodesiasUcal  Uw  the  land  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  incumbent  of  a  church.  Burn  {Ecdesiastieal  Law,  s.9. 
"Glebe  Lands")  says:  "Every  church  of  common  right  is 
entitled  to  house  and  i^lebe,  and  the  assigning  of  them  at  the 
first  was  <rf  sodi  absolute  necessity  that  without  them  no  church 
could  be  regularly  consecrated.  The  house  and  glebe  are  both 
.  comi»ehended  under  the  word  manse,  of  which  the  rule  of  the 
canon  law.  is,  samcitmm  est  ut  wiicuique  ecdesi6e  unus  mansus 
integer  oAs^im  «09  savUio  trihtuOur."  In  the  technical  language 
of  English  law  the  fee-simple  of  the  i^ebe  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance, 
that  is,  it  exists  "  only  in  the  remembrance,  expectation  and 
intendment  of  the  law."  But  the  freehold  is  in  the  parson, 
although  at  common  law  he  could  alienate  the  same  only  with 
proper  consent, — that  is,  in  his  case,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop. 
The  disabling  statutes  of  Elisabeth  (Alienation  by  Bishops, 
1S59,  and  Dilapidations,  &c,  iS7<)  made  void  all  alienations 
by  eodcalastical  persons,  except  leases  for  the  term  of  twenty* 
one  years  or  three  lives.  By  an  act  of  1842  (5  &  6  Vict  c.  37, 
Ecclesiastical  Leases)  g^be  land  and  buildings  may  be  let  on 
lease  for  fanning  purposes  for  fourteen  years  or  on  an  improving 
lease  for  twenty  years.  But  the  parsonage  house  and  ten  acres 
of  glebe  situate  most  conveniently  for  occupation  must  not  be 
leased.  By  the  Ecdedastical  Leasing  Acts  of  184a  (s  &  6 
Vict.  &  X08)  and  1858  glebe  lands  may  be  let  on  building  leases 
for  not  more  than  ninety-nine  years  and  on  mining  leases  for 
not  more  than  sixty  years.  The  Tithe  Act  1843,  the  Glebe 
Lands  Act  1888  and  various  other  acts  make  provision  for  the 
sale,  purchase,  exchange  and  gift  of  glebe  lands.  In  Scots 
ecdesiastical  law,  the  manse  now  signifies  the  minister's  dwelling- 
house,  the  glebe  bdng  the  land  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  addition 
to  his  stipend.  All  parish  ministeirs  appear  to  be  entitled  to  a 
glebe,  except  the  ministers  in  royal  burghs  proper,  who  cannot 
daim  a  glebe  unless  there  be  a  landowner's  district  annexed; 
and  even  in  that  case,  when  there  are  two  ministers,  it  is  only 
the  fiorst  who  has  a  daim. 

See  Phillimore,  EedesiaUieal  Law  (2nd  ed.):  Cripps,  taw  cf 
Church  and  Qergy;  Leach,  Tithe  Acts  (6th  cd.);  Dart,  Vendors  and 
Pnrchasers  (7th  ed.). 

OLEB,  a  musical  term  for  a  part-song  of  a  particular  kind. 
The  word,  aa  well  as  the  thing,  is  essentially  confined  to  England. 
The  technical  mraning  has  been  explained  in  different  ways; 
but  there  is  little  dou^  of  its  derivation  throu^  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  (i.«.  merriment,  entertainment)  from  the  A.^ 
ffeov,  glea,  corresponding  to  Lat.  gaudium,  det^UanutUum,  hoice 
Indus  musicus;  on  the  other  hand,  a  musical^'  glee  "  is  by  00 
means  necessarily  a  merry  con^>osition.  Gleeman  (A.S.  "  gleo- 
mjui ")  is  translated  simply  aa  "  musicus  "  or  "  cantor,"  to  which 
the  less  distinguished  titles  of  "mimus,  jodsta,  scurra,"  are 
frequently  added  in  dd  dictionaries.  The  accomplishments 
and  social  position  of  the  gleeman  seem  to  have  been  as  varied 
as  those  of  the  Proven^  "  joglar."  There  are  early  examples  of 
the  word  "  glee  "  being  used  as  synonymous  with  bahnony  or 
concerted  music  The  former  explanation,  for  instance,  is 
given  in  the  PromptaHum  panulorum,  a  work  cl  the  1 5th  century. 
Glee  in  its  present  meaning  signifies,  broadly  speaking,  a  piece 
of  concerted  vocal  music,  generally  unaccompanied,  nnd  for 
male  voices,  though  exceptions  are  found  to  the  last  two  restric- 
tions. The  number  of  voices  ought  not  to  be  less  than  three. 
As  regards  musical  form,  the  glee  is  little  distinguished  from  the 
catch, — the  two  terms  being  often  used  indiscriminittdy  for  the 
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same  song;  but  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  it  and  the 
madngal — one  of  the  earliest  forms  oC  oonccrted  music  known 
in  Enj^d.  While  the  madrigal  does  not  show  a  distinction  of 
contrasted  movements,  this  feature  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  glee.  In  the  madrigal  the  movement  of  the  voices  is  strictly 
contrapuntal,  while  the  more  modem  form  allows  of  freer  treat- 
ment  and  more  compact  harmonies.  Differences  of  tonality  are 
fully  explained  by  the  development  of  the  art,  for  while  the 
madrigal  reached  its  acme  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  glee 
proper  was  little  known  before  the  Commonwealth;  and  its 
most  famous  representatives  belong  to  the  x8th  century  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  xgth.  Among  the  numerous  collections  of 
the  innumerable  pieces  of  this  kind,  only  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  famous  may  be  mentioned,  Catch  tluU  Catch  can,  a 
Choice  CalUctitm  of  Catches,  Roundt  and  Canons,  Jor  three  and 
four  voices,  publi^ied  by  John  Hilton  in  1652.  The  name 
"  glee,"  however,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  John  Playford's 
Musical  Companion,  published  twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
and  reprinted  again  and  again,  with  additions  by  later  composers 
— ^Henry  Purcell,  William  C^oft  and  John  Blow  among  the 
number.  The  originator  of  the  glee  in  its  modem  form  was 
Dr  Arae,  bom  in  17x0.  Among  later  English  musidans  famous 
for  their  glees,  catches  and  part-songs,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned: — Attwood,  Boyce,  Bidiop,  Crotch,  Callcott,  SUcld, 
Stevens,  Horsley,  Webb  and  Knyvett.  The  convivial  character 
of  the  i^ee  led,  in  the  x8th  century,  to  the  formation  of  various 
societies,  which  offered  prizes  and  medals  for  the  best  composi- 
tions of  the  kind  and  assembled  for  social  and  artistic  purposes. 
The  most  famous  amongst  these— The  Glee  Qub— was  founded 
in  1787,  and  at  first  used  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mr  Rob«t 
Smith,  in  St  Paul's  churchyard.  This  club  was  dissolved  in 
X857.  A  similar  society— The  Catch  Club — ^was  formed  in  1761 
and  is  still  in  existence. 

GLEICHEN,  two  groups  of  castles  in  Germany,  thus  named 
from  their  resemblance  to  each  other  (Ger.  gleich^likie,  or 
resembling).  The  first  is  a  group  of  three,  each  situated  on  a 
hill  in  Thuringia  between  Cotha  and  Erfurt.  One  of  these 
called  Gleichen,  the  Wanderslcbener  Gleiche  (xssx  ft.  above 
the  sea),  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
in  X088.  It  was  the  seat  <^  a  line  of  counts,  one  of  whom,  Ernest 
III.,  a  crusader,  is  the  subject  of  a  romantic  legend.  Having 
been  captured,  he  was  released  from  his  imprisonment  by  a 
Turkish  woman,  who  returned  with  him  to  Germany  and  became 
his  wife,  a  papal  dispensation  allowing  him  to  live  with  two 
wives  at  the  same  time  (see  Reincck,  Die  Sage  von  der  Doppekhe 
eines  Graf  en  von  Gleichen,  1891).  After  belonging  to  the  dector 
of  Mainz  the  castle  became  the  property  of  Prussia  in  1803. 
The  second  castle  is  called  MQfalburg  (1309  ft.  above  the  sea). 
This  existed  as  early  as  704  and  was  besieged  by  Henry  IV. 
in  1087.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Prussia  in  1803.  The  third 
castle,  Wachscnburg  (135A  ft.),  is  still  inhabited  and  contwns 
a  cottcction  of  weapons  and  pictures  belonging  to  its  owner,  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  whose  family  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  1368.  It  was  buUt  about  93s  (see  Beyer,  Die  drei  Geichem, 
Erfurt,  1898).  The  other  group  consists  of  two  castles,  Neuen- 
Gleicfcen  and  Alten-GleicheiL  Both  are  in  ruins  and  crown 
two  hills  about  2  m.  S.E.  from  G5ttingen. 

The  name  of  Gleichen  is  taken  by  the  family  descended  from 
Prince  Victor  of  Hohenktho-Langenburg  through  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Laura  Seymour,  dai^ter  of  Adniiral  Sir  George 
Francis  Seymour,  a  branch  of  the  Hohenlohe  family  having  at 
one  time  owned  part  of  the  county  of  Gleichen. 

QLBIO.  6B0R0B  (x7S3-'x84o),  Scottish  divine,  was  bom  at 
Boghall,  Kincardineshire,  on  the  X2th  of  May  1753,  the  son  of  a 
farmer.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  enteied  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  the  first  prize  in  mathematics  and  physical  and 
moral  sciences  fell  to  him.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  took 
orders  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Pittenwcem,  Fife,  whence 
he  itsnoved  in  x  790  to  Stirling.  He  became  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  MontMy  Review,  the  Cenileman*s  MagoMine,  the  Anti- 
Jceohim  Xniem  and  tbe  British  Critic    He  also  wrote  seversl 


artides  for  the  third  edition  <tf  the  Eneydopaedia  Britamniea,  snd 
on  the  death  of  the  editor,  Colin  Macfarquhar,  in  1793,  was 
engaged  to  edit  the  remaining  volumes.  Among  his  principal 
contributions  to  this  work  wereartideson  "Instinct,"  "Theology" 
and  "  Metaphysics."  The  two  supplementary  volumes  were 
mainly  his  own  work.  .  He  was  twice  chosen  bishop  of  Dunkeki, 
but  the  opposition  of  Bishop  Skinner,  afterwards  primus,  rendered 
the  election  on  both  occasioxis  ineffectual.  In  x8o8  he  was  cob« 
secrated  assistant  and  successor  to  the  bishc^  of  Brechin,  in  1810 
was  preferred  to  the  sole  charge,  and  in  x8i6  was  elected  primus 
of  the  Episcopal  Churdi  of  Scotland,  in  which  capadty  he  greatly 
aided  in  the  introduction  of  many  useful  reforms,  in  fostering  a 
more  catholic  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  in  cementing  a  firm 
alliance  with  the  sister  church  of  England.  He  died  at  Stixling 
on  the  9th  of  March  1840. 

Besides  various  sermons,  Gl^  was  the  author  of  Directions  for  the 
Study  of  Theology,  in  a  series  of  letters  from  a  bbhop  to  his  son  on 
his  admission  to  holy  orders  (1827):  an  edition  of  Stackhouu's 
History  of  the  Bible  (1817);  and  a  life  of  Robertson  the  historian, 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  ms  works.  See  Life  of  Bishop  Cieig,  by 
the  Rev.  \V.  Walker  (1879).  Letters  to  Henderson  of  Edinbutish 
and  John  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

His  third  andonly  surviving  son,  Geokce  Robekt  Gleig  (r796- 
x888),  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  whence  he  passed  with 
a  SneQ  exhibition  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  abandoned  his 
scholastic  studies  to  enter  the  army,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Peninsular  War  (i8x3*x4),  snd  in  the  American  War,  in 
which  he  was  thrice  wotmded.  Resuming  his  work  at  Oxford,  he 
proceeded  B.A.  in  x8x8,  M.A.  in  1821,  and,  having  been  ordained 
in  X820,  hdd  successively  curades  at  Westwdl  in  Kent  and  Ash 
(to  the  latter  the  rectory  of  Ivy  Church  was  added  in  1832).  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  fhaplain  of  Chelsea  hospital  (1824)1 
chi^;>Iain-general  of  the  forcea  (X844-1875)  and  inspector-genersl 
of  military  schools  (X846-X857).  From  1848  till  his  death  on  the 
9th  of  July  1888  he  was  prebend  of  Willesden  in  St  Paul's 
cathedral.  During  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  prolific, 
if  not  very  scientific,  writer;  be  wrote  for  Blackwood*s  Magasine 
and  Fraser's  Magatine,  and  produced  a  large  number  of  historical 

works. 

Among  the  latter  were  (besides  histories  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
he  served),  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  (3  vols.,  1830);  History  tf 
India  (4  vols.,  I830-1835):  The  Leipsic  Campaign  and  Lives  of 
MUilary  Commanders  (1831):  Story  ef  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  (1847): 


Shetek  of  the  MUitary  History  of  Great  Britain  (1845):  SaU's  Brigade 

'  '    '  ;  biographies  of  Lord  CUve  (1848),  the  duke 

.    and  Warren  Hastings  (1848:  tnc  subject  of 

Macau!ay]scssa)r,  in  which  it  is  described  as  *'  three  Dig  bad  volumes 


in  Afghanistan  .(1847) ;  bicigraphies  of  Lord 


ve  (1848),  the  duke 
of  Wellington  (18621        ^"'         "  -      -  -^        .        , 

Macaulays  essay,  in 
fuU  of  undigested  correq>ondence  and  undisceming  panegyric  "). 

QLBIH.  JOHAMN  WILBBLM  LUDWIG  (17T9-X803),  Gennsn 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  snd  of  April  X7X9  at  Ermsleben,  near 
Halberstadt  Having  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Halle  he 
became  secretary  to  Prince  William  of  Brandenburg-Schwedt 
at  Berlin,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ewald  von  Kldst, 
whose  devoted  friend  he  became.  When  the  prince  Idl  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  Gleim  became  secretary  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Dessau;  but  he  soon  gave  up  his  position,  not  being  able  to  besr 
the  xotighness  of  the  "  Old  Dessauer."  After  residing  a  few 
years  in  Berlin  he  was  sppointed,  in  1747,  secretary  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  at  Halbersudt  "  Father  Gleim  "  was  the  title 
accorded  to  him  throughout  all  literary  Germany  on  account  of 
his  kind-hearted  though  inconsiderate  and  undiscriminating 
patronage  alike  of  the  poets  and  poetasters  of  the  period.  Be 
wrote  a  large  number  of  feeble  imitations  of  Anacreon,  Horace  snd 
the  minnesingers,  a  dull  didactic  poem  entitled  Halladat  oder  das 
role  Bnch  ( 1 7  74) ,  and  collections  of  fables  and  romances.  Of  higher 
merit  are  his  Preussische  Kriegdieder  von  eittem  Grenadier  (i7S^)' 
Ther%  which  were  inspired  by  the  campaigns  of  Frederick  U-* 
are  often  distinguished  by  genuine  feeling  and  vigorous  force  of 
expression.  They  are  also  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  of  that 
long  series  of  noble  political  songs  in  which  later  German  litera- 
ture is  so  rich.  With  this  exception,  GIdm's  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  tamdy  commonplace  in  thought  and  expression.  He 
died  at  Halberstadt  on  the  x8th  of  February  1803. 

Cleim's  SSmtliche  Werhe  appeared  in  7  vols,  in  the  years  rSti' 
18x3:  a  fcprint  iof  the  Ueder  eines  Grenadiers  was  published  by 
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A.  Saner  iii  1882  A  good  ailection  of  Gleim**  poetry  win  be  found 
in  F.  Muncker.  AnMrwnHker  und  ^nussisdt-painoiisdie  Lyriker 
{1894).  See  W.  K6rte,  GUinu  Leben  ams  seimen  Bri^tm  und  SchrifUn 
(181 1).  His  cofTCspondence  with  Hdnse  was  published  in  2  vols. 
(1894^1896),  with  Uz  (1889),  in  both  cases  edited  by  C.  SchOddekopf. 

GLBIWITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  Klodnitz,  and  the  railway  between  Oppeln  and 
Cracow,  40  m.  S.E.  of  the  former  town.  Pop.  (187$)  14,156; 
(1905)  61,324.  It  possesses  two  Protestant  and  four  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  mining  school^  a  convent,  a 
hospital,  two  orphanages,  and  barracks.  Gleiwitz  is  the  centre  of 
the  mining  industry  of  Upper  Silesia.  Besides  the  royal  foundry, 
with  which  are  connected  machine  manufactories  and  boiler- 
works,  there  are  other  fotmdries,  meal  mills  and  manufactories 

of  wire,  gas  pipes,  cement  and  paper. 

See  B.  Ntetsche,  Gtsckkht9  der  Siadt  Ckhritt  (t886);  and  SeMd, 
Dw  k&Hi^ke  Eismgks9tni  w  GUiwitg  (Berlin.  1896). 

.GLBNALHOMfD,  a  glen  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  situated  to  the 
S.E.  of  Loch  Tay.  It  comprises  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
course  of  the  Almond,  or  a  distance  of  20  nL  For  the  greater 
part  it  follows  a  direction  east  by  south,  but  at  Newton  Bridge 
k  inclines  sharply  to  the  south<east  for  3  m.,  and  narrows  to  such 
a  degree  that  thb  portion  Is  known  as  the  Small  (or  Sma*)  Glen. 
At  the  end  of  this  pass  the  glen  expands  and  runs  eastwards  as 
hi  as  the  weU-known  public  school  of  Trinity  College,  where  it 
may  be  considered  to  terminate.  The  most  interesting  spot  in 
the  ^ten  is  that  traditionally  known  as  the  grave  of  OssUn.  The 
district  east  d  Buchanty,  near  which  arc  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp,  is  said  to  be  the  Drumtocht'y  of  Ian  Madaren's  stories. 
The  mountainous  region  at  the  head  of  the  glen  b  dominated  by 
Ben  y  Hone  or  Ben  Chonzie  (3048  ft.  high). 

6I.E1ICAIBN.  BAKU  OF.  The  ist  earl  of  Glencaim  in  the 
Scottish  peerage  was  Alexander  Cunningham  (d.  1488),  a  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Cunningham  of  Kilmaurs  in  Ayrshire.  Made  a  lord 
of  the  Scottish  parliament  as  Lord  Kilmaurs  not  later  than  1469, 
riinningham  was  Created  earl  of  Glencaim  in  1488;  and  a  few 
weeks  later  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum  whilst 
fighting  for  King  James  in.  against  his  rebellious  son,  afterwards 
James  IV.  His  son  and  successor,  Robekt  (d.  e,  1490),  was 
deprived  of  his  earldom  by  James  IV.,  but  before  1505  this  had 
been  revived  in  favour  of  Robert's  son,  Cuthbekt  (d.  c.  1540), 
who  became  3rd  earl  of  Glencaim,  and  whose  son  Wxluam 
(c.  1490-X  547)  was  the  4th  earl.  This  noble,  an  early  adherent  of 
the  Reformation,  was  during  his  public  Itfe  frequently  in  the 
pay  and  service  of  England,  although  he  fought  on  the  Scottish 
Bde  at  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss  (1542),  where  he  was  taken 
I^isoner.  Upon  his  release  early  in  1543  he  promised  to  adhere 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  anxious  to  bring  Scotland  under  hb 
nle,  and  in  1544  he  entered  into  other  engagements  with  Henry, 
vadertaking  inter  alio  to  deliver  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  the 
Eogfoh  king.  However,  he  was  defeated  by  James  Hamilton, 
cari  of  Arran,  and  the  project  fsiled;  Glencaim  then  deserted 
Us  feUow-coospirator,  Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and 
came  to  terms  with  the  queeo-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  her 
party. 

William's  son,  Alexandss,  the  5th  earl  (d.  1574)1  was  a  more 
pronounced  reformer  than  hb  father,  whose  En^^ish  sympathies 
he  shared,  and  was  among  the  intimate  friends  of  John  Knoz. 
la  March  1557  he  signed  the  letter  asking  Knox  to  return  to 
Scotland;  in  the  following  December  he  subscribed  the  first 
"band"  of  the  Scottish  reformers;  and  he  anticipated  Lord 
James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  regent  Murray,  in  taking  up  arms 
against  the  regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  in  XS58.  Then,  joined  by 
Stewart  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  be  fought  against 
the  regent,  and  took  part  in  the  attendant  negotiations  with 
Elizabeth  of  England,  whom  he  visited  in  London  in  December 
iS6a  When  in  August  1561  Mary  queen  of  Scots  returned  to 
Sa)thuid,  Glencaim  was  made  a  member  of  her  council;  he 
remained  loyal  to  her  after  she  had  been  deserted  by  Murray, 
but  in  a  few  we^  rejoined  Murray  and  the  other  Protestant 
lords,  retnming  to  Mary's  side  in  1 566.  After  the  queen  had 
married  the  earl  of  Bothwell  she  was  again  forsaken  by  Glen- 
■Caixa^  vho  fought  against  her  9t  Carberry  Hill  and  at  Lanfpsidc. 


The  eari,  who  was  always  to  the  fore  in  destroying  churches, 
abbeys  and  other  "  monuments  of  idolatry,"  died  on  the  23rd  of 
November  x  574.  His  short  satirical  poem  against  the  Grey  Frian 
is  printed  by  Knox  in  his  History  of  Ike  R^ormation. 

James,  the  7th  earl  (d.  r.  1622),  took  part  in  the  seizure  of 
James  VI.,  called  the  raid  of  Ruthveo  in  1582.  Whuam,  the 
9th  earl  {c.  1610-1664),  a  somewhat  lukewarm  Royalist  during 
the  Gvil  War,  was  a  party  to  the  "  engagement  "  between  the 
king  and  the  Scots  in  1647;  for  this  proceeding  the  Scottish 
parliament  deprived  him  of  his  office  as  lord  justice-general, 
and  nominally  of  his  earldom.  In  March  1653  Charles  II. 
commissioned  the  earl  to  command  the  Reyallst  forces  in  Scotland, 
pending  the  arrival  of  (jcncral  John  Middleton,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion of  this  year  is  generally  known  as  Glencairn's  rising.  After 
iu  failure  he  was  betrayed  and  imprisoned,  but  although  excepted 
from  pardon  he  was  not  executed;  and  when  Charln  IL  wis 
restored  he  became  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland.  After  a  dispute 
with  his  former  friend,  James  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
'  he  died  at  Belton  in  Haddingtonshire  on  the  3otb  of  May  1664. 
This  earl's  son  John  (d.  1 703),  who  followed  his  brother  Alexander 
as  itth  earl  in  1670,  was  a  supporter  of  the  RevolutJon  of  1688. 
His  descendant,  James,  the  14th  earl  (1749-1791),  is  known  as 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Robert  Bums,  He  performed  several 
useful  services  for  the  poet;  and  when  he  died  on  the  30th  of 
January  1791  Bums  wrote  a  Lament  beginning,  "The  wind 
blew  hollow  frae  the  hills,"  and  ending  with  the  lines,  "  But 
I'll  remember  thee,  Glencaim,  and  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me." 
The  14th  cari  was  never  married,  and  when  his  brother  and 
successor,  John,  died  childless  in  September  1796  the  earldom 
became  extinct,  although  it  was  claimed  by  Sir  Adam  Fergusson, 
Bart.,  a  descendant  of  the  loth  eari 

GLBNOOE,  a  glen  in  Scotland,  situated  in  the  north  of  Argyll- 
shire. Beginning  at  the  north-eastem  base  of  Bnchaille  Etive, 
it  takes  a  gentle  north-westerly  trend  for  10  m.  to  its  mouth 
on  Loch  Leven,  a  salt-water  arm  of  Loch  Unnhe.  On  both  sides 
it  is  shut  in  by  wild  and  precipitous  mountains  and  its  bed  is 
swept  by  the  Coe— Ossian's  "  dark  Cona,"— which  rises  in  the 
hiUs  at  its  eastem  end.  About  half-way  down  the  glen  the 
stream  forms  the  tiny  Loch  Triochatan.  Towards  Invercoe 
the  landscape  acquires  a  softer  beauty.  Here  Lord  Strathcona, 
who,  in  X894,  purchased  the  heritage  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  built  hisstately  mansion  of  Mount  Royal.  Hie  principal 
mountains  on  the  south  side  are  the  various  peaks  of  BuachaiUe 
Etive,  Stob  Dearg  C3345  ft.),  Bidean  nam  Bian  (3756  ft.)  and 
Meall  Mor  (221$  ft.),  and  on  the  northern  side  the  Pap  of  Glencoe 
(2430  ft.),  Sgor  nam  Fiannaidh  (3x68  ft.)  and  Meall  Dearg 
(31x8  ft.).  Points  of  interest  are  the  Devil's  Staircase,  a  steep, 
boulder-strewn  "  cut "  (1754  ft.  high)  across  the  hiUs  to  Fort 
William;  the  Study;  the  cave  of  Ossian,  where  tradition  says 
that  he  was  bora,  and  the  lona  cross  erected  in  1883  by  a 
Macdonald  in  memory  of  his  clansmen  who  perished  in  the 
massacre  of  1692.  About  x  m.  beyond  the  head  of  the  glen  is 
Kingihouse,  a  relic  of  the  old  coaching  days,  when  it  was 
customary  for  tourists  to  drive  from  Ballachulish  via  Tyndrun 
to  Loch  Lomood.  Now  the  Glencoe  excursion  is  usually  made 
from  Oban — by  rail  to  Arhnariofch,  steamer  up  Loch  Etive, 
coach  up  Glen  Etive  and  down  Glencoe  and  steamer  at 
Ballachulish  to  Oban.  One  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Glen  lies  the 
viUage  of  BAiXACHtfUSR  (pop.  1x43).  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
slate  quarries,  which  have  been  worked  since  x  760.  The  industry 
provides  employment  for  600  men  and  the  annual  output 
averages  30,000  tons.  The  slate  is  of  excellent  quaUiy  and  is 
used  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Ballachulish  is  a  station 
on  the  Callander  and  Oban  extension  line  to  Fort  William 
(Caledonian  railway).  The  pier  and  fcrxy  are  some  2  m.  W.  of 
the  village. 

GLENC0R8B,  JOHN  INOUS,  Low  (xSxo-xS^x),  ScoCtish 
judge,  son  of  a  minister,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  tJ>e  aist  of 
August  iBia,  From  Gbngow  University  he  went  to  Baliiol 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  and  soon  became  known  as  an  cloqaent  and 
successful  plnder.    lo  1653  he  was  made  solidtor^jeneral  for 
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Scirthiri  in  Lord  Derby's  fixst  ministiy,  three  months  Utter 
becoming  Lord  Advocate.  In  185S  he  resumed  this  office  in 
Lord  Derby's  second  administration,  being  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  lor  Sumiord.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  Act  of  1858,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  as  lord  justice  clerk.  In  1867 
be  was  made  lord  justice  general  of  Scotland  and  lord  president 
of  the  court  of  session,  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Glencorse. 
Outside  his  judicial  duties  he  was  responsible  for  much  useful 
public  work,  particnlarly  in  the  department  of  higher  education. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Edinburgh  University, 
having  alr^y  been  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He 
died  on  the  20th  August  1891. 

GLENDALOUOH.  VALB  OF,  a  mountain  glen  of  Ca 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  celebrated  and  frequently  visited  both  on 
account  of  its  scenic  beauty  and,  more  especially,  because  of  the 
collection  of  ecclesiastical  remains  situated  in  it.  Fortunately 
for  its  appearance,  it  is  not  approached  by  any  railway,  but 
services  of  cars  are  maintained  to.  several  points,  of  which 
Rathdrum,  8|  m.  S.E.,  is  the  nearest  railway  station,  on  the 
Dublin  &  South-Easlern.  The  glen  is  traversed  by  the  stream 
of  Glen^ilo,  a  tributary  of  the  Avonmore,  expanding  into  small 
bughs,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower.  The  former  of  these  is 
walled  by  the  abrupt  heights  of  Camaderry  (2296  ft.)  and 
Lugdufl  (2176  ft.),  and  here  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  valley 
adds  to  its  grandeur;  while  lower  down,  where  it  widens,  the 
romandc  character  of  the  scenery  is  enhanced  by  the  scattered 
ruins  of  the  former  monastic  settlement.  These  ruins  have 
the  collective  name  of  the  "  Seven  Churches."  The  settlement 
owed  its  foundation  to  the  hermit  St  Kevin,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  died  on  the  3rd  of  June  618;  and  it  rapidly  became  a  seat 
of  learning  of  wide  fame,  but  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
Danes  and  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  close  proximity  to  an  hotel, 
and  to  one  another,  in  an  enclosure,  are  a  round  tower,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Ireland,  no  ft.  high  and  52  in  circumference;  St  Kevin's 
kitchen  or  church  (closely  resembling  the  house  of  St  Columba  at 
Kells),  which  measures  25  ft.  by  1 5,  with  a  high-pitched  roof  and 
round  belfrjr — supposed  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  its  type; 
and  the  cathedral,  about  73  ft.  in  total  length  by  51  in  width. 
This  possesses  a  good  square-headed  doorway,  and  an  east 
window  of  ornate  character  (the  chancel  being  of  later  date 
than  the  nave),  and  there  are  also  some  early  tombs,  but  the 
whole  is  in  a  decayed  condition.  In  the  enclosure  are  also  a 
Lady  chapel,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  doorway  of  wrought 
granite,  in  a  st)rle  of  architecture  resembling  Creek,  a  priest's 
house  (restored),  and  sUght  remains  of  St  Chiaran's  church. 
Here  is  also  St  Kevin's  cross,  a  granite  monolith  never  complcled^ 
and  the  enclosure  is  entered  by  a  fine  though  dilapidated  gateway. 
Other  net^bouring  remains  are  Trinity  or  the  Ivy  Church, 
towards  Laragh,  with  beautiful  detailed  work;  St  Saviour's 
monastery,  carefully  restored  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  with  a  chancel  arch  of  three  orders  (re-erected), 
while  on  the  shores  of  the  upper  lough  are  Reefcrt  Church, 
the  burial-place  of  the  OToole  family,  and  TeampuU-na-skellig. 
the  church  of  the  rock.  St  Kevin's  bed  is  a  cave  approachable 
with  difficulty,  above  the  lough,  pcobably  a  natural  cavity 
artificially  enlargixl,  to  which  attaches  the  legend  of  St  Kevin's 
hermitage.  Along  the  valley  there  are  a  number  of  monuments 
and  stone  crosses  of  various  sizes  and  styles.  The  whole  collec- 
tion forms,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Cbnmacnoise  in  King's 
county,  the  most  striking  monument  of  monastidsm  in  Ireland. 

GLEWDOWBR,  OWEN  (c.  1359-1415).  the  bst  to  cUim  the 
title  of  an  independent  prince  of  Wales,  more  correctly  described 
as  Owain  ab  Gniffydd.  lord  of  Glyndyvrdwy  in  Merioneth,  was 
a  man  of  good  family,  with  two  great  houses,  Sycharth  and 
Glyndyvrdwy  in  the  north,  besides  smaller  estates  in  south 
Wales.  His  father  was  called  Gniffydd  Vychan,  and  his  mother 
Helen;  on  both  sides  he  had  pretensions  to  be  descended  from 
the  old  Welsh  princes.  Owen  was  probably  bom  about  1359, 
Mudied  law  at  Westminster,  was  squire  to  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  a  witness  for  Grosvcnor  in  the  famous  Scrope  and  Grosvcnor 
lawfwit  la  1386.    Afterwards  he  was  in  the  service  of  Henry  of 


Bolingbroke,  the  future  king,  though  by  an  eifor  it  has  been 
commonly  suted  that  he  was  squire  to  Richard  IL  Welsh 
sympathies  were,  however,  on  Richard's  side,  and  combined 
with  a  personal  quarrel  to  make  Owen  the  leader  of  a  national 
revolt. 

The  lords  of  Glyndyvrdwy  had  an  ancient  feud  with  their 
English  neighbours,  the  Greys  of  Ruthin.  Reginald  Grey 
neglected  to  summon  Owen,  as  was  his  duty,  for  the  Scottish 
expedition  of  1400,  and  then  charged  him  with  treason  for 
failing  to  appear.  Owen  thereupon  took  up  arms,  and  when 
Henry  IV.  returned  from  Scotland  in  September  he  found  north 
Wales  ablaze.  A  hurried  campaign  under  the  king's  personal 
command  was  ineffectual  Owen's  estates  were  declared  forfeit 
and  vigorous  measures  threatened  by  the  English  government. 
Still  the  revolt  gathered  strength.  In  the  spring  of  1401  Owen 
was  raiding  in  south  Wales,  and  credited  with  the  intention  of 
invading  England.  A  second  campaign  by  the  king  in  the 
autumn  was  defeated,  like  that  of  the  {U-evious  year,  through 
bad  weather  and  the  Fabian  tactics  of  the  Welsh.  Owen  had 
already  been  intriguing  with  Henry  Per^  (Hotspur),  who 
during  1401  held  conunand  in  north  Wales,  and  with  Percy's 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer.  During  the  winter  of 
1401-1402  his  plans  were  further  extended  to  negotiations  with 
the  rebel  Irish,  the  Scots  and  the  French.  In  the  spring  he  had 
grown  so  strong  that  he  attacked  Ruthin,  and  took  Grey  prisoner. 
In  the  summer  he  defeated  the  men  of  Hereford  under  Edmund 
Mortimer  at  Pilleth,  near  Brynglas,  in  Radnorshire.  Mortimer 
was  taken  prisoner  and  treated  with  such  friendliness  as  to 
make  the  Engh'sh  doubt  his  loyalty;  within  a  few  months  he 
married  Oven's  daughter.  In  the  autumn  the  English  king 
was  for  the  third  time  driven  "  bootless  home  and  weather- 
beaten  back."  The  few  English  strongholds  left  in  Wales  were 
now  hard  pressed,  and  Owen  boasted  that  he  would  meet  his 
enemy  in  the  field.  Nevertheless,  in  May  1403  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth was  allowed  to  sack  Sycharth  and  Glyndyvrdwy  un- 
opposed. Owen  had  a  greater  plot  in  hand.  The  Percies  were 
to  rise  in  arms,  and  meeting  Owen  at  Shrewsbury,  overwhelm 
the  prince  before  help  could  arrive.  But  Owen's  share  in  the 
undertaking  miscarried  throtjgh  his  own  defeat  near  Carmarthen 
on  the  12th  of  July,  and  Percy  was  crushed  at  Shrewsbury  ten 
days  later.  Still  the  Welsh  revolt  was  never  so  formidable. 
Owen  styled  himself  openly  prince  of  Wales,  established  a  regular 
government,  and  called  a  parliament  at  Machynlleth.  As  a 
result  of  a  formal  alliance  the  French  sent  troops  to  his  aid,  and 
in  the  course  of  1404  the  great  castles  of  Harlech  and  Abcry&twith 
fell  into  his  hands. 

In  the  spring  of  1405  Owen  was  at  the  height  of  his  power; 
but  the  tide  turned  suddenly.  Prince  Henry  defeated  the  Welsh 
at  Grosnont  in  March,  and  twice  again  in  May,  when  Owen's 
son  Griffaih  and  his  chancellor  were  made  prisoners.  Scrope's 
rebellion  in  the  North  prevented  the  English  from  following 
up  their  success.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  took  refuge  in 
Wales,  and  the  triportite  alliance  of  Owen  with  Percy  and 
Mortimer  (transferred  by  Shakespeare  to  an  earlier  occasion) 
threatened  a  renewal  of  danger.  But  Northumberland's  plots 
and  the  active  help  of  the  French  proved  ineffective.  The 
English  imder  Prince  Henry  gained  ground  steadily,  and  the 
recovery  of  Aberystwith,  after  a  long  siege,  in  the  autumn  oC 
1408  marked  the  end  of  serious  warfare.  In  February  1409 
Harlech  was  also  recaptured,  and  Owen's  wife,  daughter  and 
grandchildren  were  taken  prisoners.  Owen  himself  still  held 
out  and  even  continued  to  intrigue  with  the  French.  In  July 
1415  Gilbert  Talbot  had  power  to  treat  with  Owen  and  hb 
supporters  and  admit  them  to  pardon.  Owen's  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  document  renewing  Talbot's  powers  in  February 
14 16;  according  to  Adam  of  Usk  he  died  in  141 5.  Later  English 
writers  all^e  that  he  died  of  starvation  in  the  mountains;  but 
Welsh  legend  represents  him  as  spending  a  peaceful  old  age  with 
his  sons-in-law  at  Ewyas  and  Monington  in  Herefordshire,  till 
his  death  and  burial  at  the  latter  place.  The  dream  ot  an 
independent  and  united  Wales  was  never  nearer  realization  than 
under  Owen's  leadership.    The  disturbed  state  of  England 
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bdped  him.  but  ke  was  indeed  a  ranubtUe  pefsonalfty/and 
hMsM  undeservedly  become  a  nationa]  hero.  Sentiment  and 
tradition  have  magnified  his  achievements,  and  confased  his 
career  with  tales  of  portenU  and  magical  powen.  Owen  left 
many  bastard  children;  his  legitimate  represenutive  in  1431 
WM  his  danghter  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  John  Scudamorc  of  Ewyas. 

«2i!j^  *^  ^^'*  ^^  "»*»*  **  P*««*  together  from  ^atteied 
references  m  coatemporary  chromdea  and  dqcuroeots:  perhaps  the 
most  miportant  are  Adam  of  Usk's  Ckr4micU  and  En^ToZSu 

OUMnA.  CHARLES  ORAHT.  BAaoM  (1778-1866).  eldest 
»n  of  Charies  Grant  (q.v.),  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  was  born  in  India  on  the  36tb  of  October 
1778.  ^  was  educated  at  Magdalene  CoUege,  Cambridge,  of 
which  be  became  a  fellow  in  1802^    Called  10  the  bar  in  1807, 
he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  Inverness  burghs 
in  1807,  and  having  gained  some  repuution  as  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in 
December  1813,  an  office  which  he  held  until  August  1819,  when 
he  became  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  a 
privy  councillor.    In  1823  he  was  appointed  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  trade;  from  September  1827  to  June  1828  he  was 
president  of  the  board  and  treasurer  of  the  navy;  then  joining 
the  Whigs,  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  control  under  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  Bielboume  from  November  1830  to  November 
1834.    At  the  board  of  control  Grant  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  act  of  1833,  which  altered  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India.    In  April  1835  he  became  secretary  for  war  and 
the  colonies,  and  was  created  Baron  Glenelg.    His  term  of  oflke 
was  a  stormy  one.    His  differences  with  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban 
(?•»•),  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  were  serious;  but  more  so  were 
those  with  King  WOliam  IV.  and  others  over  the  administration 
of  Canada.    He  was  still  secretary  when  the  Canadian  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1837;  his  wavering  and  feeble  policy  was  fiercely 
attacked  in  parliament;  he  became  involved  in  disputes  with 
the  earl  of  Durham,  and  the  movement  for  his  supercession  found 
supporters  even  among  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet.    In  February 
1S39  he  resigned,  receiving  consolation  in  the  shape  of  a  pension 
of  £2000  a  year..    From  1818  until  he  was  made  a  peer  Grant 
represented  the  county  of  Inverness  in  pariiament,  and  he  has  I 
been  called  "the  last  of   the  Canningiics."    Living  mainly  I 
abroad  during  the  concluding  years  of  his  life,  he  died  unmarried 
at  Cannes  on  the  23rd  of  April  1866  when  his  title  became 
eitinct. 

Glendg's  brother,  Sm  Robest  Grant  (i 779-1838),  who  was 
third  wrangler  in  1801,  was,  like  his  brother,  a  fellow  of  Magdalene 
CoU^,  Cambridge,  and  a  barrister.  From  x8i8  to  1834  he 
Kprescnted  various  constituencies  in  parliament,  where  he  was 
chiefly  peominent  for  his  persistent  efforts  to  relieve  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews."  In  June  1834  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Bombay,  and  he  died  in  India  on  the  gth  of  July  1838.  Grant 
wrote  a  SAOck  of  the  History  of  the  East  India  Co.  (1813),  and  is 
tlao  known  as  a  writer  of  hymns. 

aUaiBLe.  a  municipal  town  and  watering  place  of  Adelaide 
cwmty,  SoQth  Australia,  on  Holdfast  Bay,  6\  m.  by  rail  S.S.W. 
of  the  city  of  Adelaide.  Pop.  (1901)  3949.  It  is  a  popular 
•ommer  resort,  connected  with  Adelaide  by  two  lines  of  railway. 
In  the  vidnlty  Is  the  **  Old  Gum  Tree  "  under  which  South 
Australia  was  proclaimed  British  territory  by  Governor  Hifld- 
Banh  in  1836. 

8LBI0ARRIPP.  or  Glencauyp  ("  Rough  Glen  'O,  a  celebrated 
rtsort  of  tourists  in  summer  and  invalids  in  winter,  in  the  west 
riding  of  county  Cbrk,  Ireland,  on  Glengarriff  Harbour,  an  inlet 
00  the  northern  side  of  Bantry  Bay,  xi  m.  by  coach  road  from 
Bantry  on  the  Cork,  Bandon  &  South  Coast  railway.  Beyond 
Its  hoteb,  Glengarriff  is  only  a  small  village,  but  the  island- 
■tudded  harbour,  the  narrow  glen  at  its  head  and  the  surrounding 

.1.*?!!^.^  y^^\e^  (HMtory  of  Enrland,  vol.  v.)  is  wrong  in  stating  I 
wat  Charles  Grant  wtroduced  bills  to  remove  Jewish  disabilities  in  | 
1833  and  1834.    They  were  introduced  by  his  brother  Robert.  1 
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^l  ^!^\^^'  *ff«>nJ  most  attracUve  views,  and  its  situation  on 
the  Prmce  of  Wales***  route  travelled  by  King  Edward  VII. 
in  1848,  and  on  a  fine  mountain  coach  road  from  Macroom 
bnngs  it  Into  the  knowledge  of  many  traveUcrs  to  Killamcy* 
Thackeray  wrote  enthusiasticaUy  of  the  harbour.  The  gladated 
rocks  of  the  glen  are  clothed  with  vegetarion  of  peculiar  luxuri- 
ance, flourishing  in  the  mild  climate  which  has  given  Glengarriff 
Its  high  reputation  as  a  health  resort  for  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  complaints. 

GLDf  ORBY,  a  division  of  the  Cape  province  south  of  the 
Stormberg,  adjoining  on  the  east  the  Transkcian  Territories.   Pop. 
(1904)  55.107.    Chief  town  Lady  Frere,  32  m.  N.E.  of  Queeni. 
town.    ThedistrictisweUwaleredandfcrtae,andlargequanlities 
of  cereals  are  grown.    Over  96%  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Zulu-Xosa  (Kaffir)  race,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  distrirt 
was  settled  during  the  Kafl^  wars  of  Cape  Colony  by  Tembu 
(Tambookies)  who  were  granted  a  location  by  the  colonial 
government  in  recognition  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British, 
f  n    M  ol^^i  '^^f  vH*  Pj^  parliament,  passed  at  the  Instance 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  which  laid  down  the  basis  upon  which  is  effected 
the  change  of  land  tenure  by  natives  from  communal  to  individual 
bolduigs,  and  also  deaU  with  native  local  self-government  and 
the  labour  question,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  this  diVisioa, 
and  IS  known  as  the  Glen  Grey  Act  (see  Cape  Colony:  History) 
The  provisions  of  the  act  respecting  individual  bnd  tenure  and 
local  scU-govemment  were  in  1898  applied,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, to  the  Transkeian  Territories.    The  division  is  named 

fi[lis^?/f  e  ^'*'^;  *°''^"S'  °^  ^P*  ^^'^^'^y  1854-1861 
GLBHS  FALLS,  a  vdlage  of  Warren  county,  New  Yorit,  U.S.A., 

55  m.  N.  of  Troy,  on  the  Hudson  river.    Pop.  (1890)  9509; 
(1900)  I2j6i3,  of  whom  176a  were  foreign-boro;  (1910 census) 
15,245.     Glens  Falls  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and 
the  Hudson  Valley  (electric)  railways.    The  village  contains  a 
state  armoury,  the  CrandaU  free  public  library,  a  Y:M.C.A. 
building,  the  Park  hospital,  an  old  ladies'  home,  and  St  Mary's 
(Roman  Catholic)  and  Glens  Falls  (non-sectarian)  academies. 
There  are  two  private  parks,  open  to  the  public,  and  a  water- 
works system  is  maintained  by  the  village.    An  iron  bridge 
crosses  the  river  just  below  the  falls,  connecting  Glens  Falls  and 
South  Glens  Falls  (pop.  in  1910.  aa47).    The  faUs  of  the  Hudson 
here  furnish  a  fine  water-power,  which  is  utilized,  in  connexion 
with  steam  and  electricity,  in  the  manufarture  of  lumber,  paper 
and  wood  pulp,  women's  clothing,  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs,  Ac 
In  1905  the  village's  factory  products  were  vabied  at  $4,780,331. 
About  I  a  m.  above  Glens  Falls,  on  the  Hudson,  a  massive  stone 
dam  has  been  erected;  here  ekctric  power,  distributed  to  a  large 
arep^  is  generated.    In  the  ndgl^urhood  of  Gtens  Falls  axe 
vahiable  quarries  of  black  marble  and  limestone,  and  hme, 
plaster  and  PortUnd  cement  works.    Glens  Falls  was  settled 
about  the  dose  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1763),  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  18(39. 

GLENTILT*  a  glen  in  the  extreme  north  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
Beginning  at  the  confines  of  Aberdeenihire,  it  foUows  a  north- 
westerly  direction  excepting  for  the  last  4  «-,  when  it  runs 
due  S.  to  Blair  Atholl.  It  is  watered  throughout  by  the  Tilt, 
which  enters  the  Garry  after  a  course  of  14  m.,  and  receives  on 
its  right  the  Tarff.  which  forms  some  beautiful  falls  just  above 
the  confluence,  and  on  the  left  the  Fender,  which  has  some 
fine  falls  also.  The  attempt  of  the  6th  duke  of  AthoU  (1S14- 
1864)  to  dose  the  glen  to  the  pubUc  was  successfully  contested 
by  the  Scottish  Rights  of  Way  Society.  The  gi«upof  mountains— 
Cam  nan  Gabhar  (3303  ft.).  Ben  y  Gloc  (3671)  and  Carn  Liath 
(3195)— on  its  left  side  dominate  the  lower  half  of  the  glen. 
Marble  of  good  quality  is  occasionally  quarried  in  the  glen,  and 
the  rock  formation  has  attraaed  the  attention  of  geologists 
from  the  time  of  James  Hutton. 

OLEYRB.  MARC  CHARUB  GABRIEL  (1806-1874).  French 
painter,  of  Swiss  origin,  was  boni  at  Chevilly  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud  on  the  and  of  May  1806.  His  father  and  mother  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy  of  some  eight  or  nine  years  of  age;  and 
he  was  brought  up  by  an  unde  at  Lyons,  who  sent  him  to  the 
industrial  Khool  of  that  city.    Going  up  to  Paris  a  lad  of 
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seventeen  or  nineteen,  he  spent  four  yetrs  in  close  artistic  study — 
in  Hereent's  studio,  in  Suisse's  academy,  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre  To  this  period  of  laborious  application  succeeded 
four  years  of  meditative  inactivity  in  Italy,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Horace  Vemet  and  Leopold  Robert;  and  six 
years  more  were  consumed  in  adventurous  wanderings  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  Nubia  and  Syria.  At  Cairo  he  was  atucked  with 
ophthalmia,  and  in  the  Lebanon  he  was  struck  down  by  fever; 
and  be  returned  to  Lyons  in  shattered  health.  On  his  recovery 
he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and,  fixing  his  modest  studio  in  the  rue 
de  University,  began  carefully  to  work  out  the  conceptions  which 
had  been  slowly  taping  themselves  in  his  mind.  Mention  is 
made  of  two  decorative  panels—"  Diana  leaving  the  Bath,*'  and 
a  "Young  Nubian"— as  almost  the  first  fruits  of  his  genius; 
but  these  did  not  attract  public  attention  till  long  after,  and  the 
painting  by  which  he  practically  opened  his  artistic  career  was 
the  "  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  St  John,"  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1840. 
This  was  followed  in  1843  by  "  Evening,"  which  at  the  time 
received  a  medal  of  the  second  clas.%  and  afterwards  became 
widely  popular  under  the  title  of  the  Lost  Illusions.  It  represents 
a  poet  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  with  drooping  head  and 
wearied  frame,  letting  his  lyre  slip  from  a  careless  hand,  and 
gaang  sadly  at  a  bright  company  of  maidens  whose  song  is 
slowly  dying  from  his  ear  as  their  boat  is  bonie  slowly  from  his 
sight. 

In  spite  of  the  success  whidi  attended  these  first  venttmes, 
Cleyre  retired  from  public  competition,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  quiet  devotion  to  his  own  artistic  ideals,  neither  seeking 
the  easy  applause  of  the  crowd,  nor  turning  his  art  into  a  means 
of  aggrandizement  and  wealth.  After  1845,  when  he  exhibited 
the  "  Separation  of  the  Apostles,"  he  contributed  nothing  to 
the  Salon  except  the  "  Dance  of  the  Bacchantes  "  in  1849.  Yet 
he  laboured  steadily  and  was  abundantly  productive.  He  had 
an  "  infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains,"  and  when  asked  by  what 
method  he  attained  to  such  marvellous  perfection  of  workman- 
ship, he  would  reply,  "  En  y  pensant  toujours."  A  long  series 
of  years  often  intervened  between  the  first  conception  of  a  piece 
and  its  embodiment,  and  yean  not  unfrequently  between  the 
first  and  the  final  stage  of  the  embodiment  itself.  A  landscape 
was  iq>parently  finished;  even  has  fellow  artists  would  a>nsider 
it  done;  Gleyre  alone  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  "  found 
bis  sky."  Happily  for  French  art  this  high-toned  laboriousness 
became  influential  on  a  large  number  of  Glcyre's  younger 
contemporaries;  for  when  Delarocbe  gave  up  his  studio  of 
instruction  he  recommended  his  pupOs  to  apply  to  Gleyre,  who 
at  once  agreed  to  give  them  lessons  twice  a  week,  and  character- 
istically refused  to  take  any  fee  or  reward.  By  instinct  and 
principle  he  was  a  confinned  c^bate:  "  Fortune,  talent,  health, 
— ^he  had  everything;  but  he  was  manied,"  was  his  lamentation 
over  a  friend.  Though  he  lived  in  almost  complete  retirement 
from  public  life,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  was  a 
voracious  reader  of  political  journals.  For  a  time,  indeed,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  his  studio  had  been  the  rendeavous  of  a  sort 
of  liberal  dub.  To  the  last— amid  ail  the  disasters  that  befell 
his  country-->he  was  hopeful  of  the  future,  "  la  ralson  finira  bien 
par  avoir  ralson."  It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Retrospective 
Exhibition,  opened  on  behalf  of  the  exiles  from  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  that  he  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  May  1874.  He 
left  unfinished  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  a  noble  picture,  which 
Taine  has  described  as  '*  a  dream  of  innocence,  of  happiness 
and  of  beauty — Adam  and  Eve  standing  in  the  sublime  and 
joyous  landscape  of  a  paradise  enclosed  in  mountains,"— a 
worthy  counterpart  to  the  "  Evening."  Among  the  other 
pi^ductiotts  of  his  genius  are  the  "  Deluge,"  which  represents 
two  angels  ^>e«iing  above  the  desolate  earth,  from  which  the 
destroying  waters  have  just  begun  to  retire,  leaving  visible 
behind  them  the  ruin  they  have  wrought;  the  "Battle  of  the 
Lemanus,"  a  piece  of  elaborate  design,  ciowdcd  but  not  oimbered 
with  figures,  and  giving  fine  expression  to  the  movements  of 
the  various  bands  of  combatants  and  fugitives;  the  "  Prodigal 
Son,"  in  which  the  artist  has  ventured  to  add  to  the  parable 
the  new  dement  of  mother*s  love,  greeling  the  repentant  youth 


with  a  welcome  that  shows  that  the  mother's  heart  thinka  teas 
of  the  repentance  than  of  the  return,  "Ruth  and  Boaz"; 
"  Ulysses  and  Nausicaa  ";  "  Hercules  at  the  feet  of  Omphale  *'; 
the  "  Young  Athenian,"  or.  as  it  is  popularly  called,  **  Sapi^o  "; 
"Minerva  and  the  Nymphs";  *'\'enu%  vav6iittot'\  "  Daphnis 
and  ChloC";  and  "Love  and  the  Parcae."  Nor  must  it  be 
omitted  that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of  drawings  and  water- 
colours,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  number  of  portraits, 
ampng  which  b  the  sad  face  of  Heine,  engraved  in  the  Rente  da 
deux  mondes  for  April  1852.  In  CUment's  catalogue  of  his 
works  there  are  683  entries,  including  sketches  and  studies. 

See  Fritz  Berthoud  in  BiUiotkt^ue  tmmrselU  de  Genhe  (1874): 
Albert  dc  Montct.  Diet,  biogropkique  des  Genetois  H  des  Vamdois 
(1877):  and  Vte  de  Charles  CUy^e  (1877).  written  by  his  friend. 
Charles  Clement,  and  illustrated  by  30  plates  from  bis  works. 

QLIPDON,  OEQRGB  ROBINS  (180^x857).  British  Egyptolo- 
gist, was  bom  in  Devonshire  in  1809.  His  father,  a  merchant, 
was  United  Sutes  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  there  Gliddon 
was  taken  at  aa  eariy  age.  He  became  United  States  vice- 
consul,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  Egsrptian  antiquities.  Sub* 
sequently  he  lectured  in  the  United  States  and  succeeded  in 
rousing  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  Egyptology 
generally.  He  died  at  Panama  in  1857.  His  chief  work  was 
AncieiU  Efyfl  (1850,  ed.  1853).  He  wrote  also  Memoir  on  the 
CoiloH  of  Egyia  (1841);  Appeal  to  the  Antiquaries  of  Emropo 
on  the  Destruction  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  (1841);  Discourses 
on  Egyptian  Archaeotogy  (1841);  Types  of  Mankind  (x8s4)» 
in  conjunction  with  J.  C.  Nott  and  others;  Indigenous  Races 
of  the  Earth  (1857),  also  in  conjunction  with  Nott  and  others. 

GUNKA.  FBDOR  NIKOLAEVICH  (i788>i849)>  Russian  poet 
and  author,  was  born  at  Smolensk  In  1788,  and  was  specially 
educated  for  the  army.  In  1803  he  obtained  a  commission 
as  an  ofllicer,  and  two  years  later  took  part  in  the  Austrian  cam- 
paign.  His  tastes  for  literary  pursuits,  however,  soon  induced 
him  to  leave  the  service,  whereupon  he  withdrew  to  his  estates 
in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and  subsequently  devoted 
most  of  bis  lime  to  study  or  travelling  about  Russia.  Upon  the 
Invasion  of  the  French  in  x8i2,  he  re-entered  the  Russian  army, 
and  remained  in  active  service  until  the  end  of  the  campaign 
in  1814.  Upon  the  elevation  of  Count  Milarodovidi  tothemilitary 
governorship  of  St  Petersbuig.  Glinka  was  appointed  colond 
under  his  command.  On  account  of  his  suspected  revolutionary 
tendencies  he  was,  in  1826,  banished  to  Petrozavodsk,  but  he 
nevertheless  retained  his  honorary  post  of  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Literature,  and  was  after  a 
time  ^owcd  to  return  to  St  Petersburg.  Soon  afterwards  he 
retired  completely  from  public  life,  and  died  on  his  estates  in 
1840. 

Glinka's  martial  too^  have  special  reference  to  the  Rutnan 
miliury  campaigns  of  his  time.  He  is  known  also  as  the  author  of 
the  deKriptive  poem  JCare/ijo,  ftc.  {Carelia,  or  the  Captivity  of 
Martha  Jeanatna)  (1830),  and  of  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  book 
of  Job.  His  fame  as  a  military  author  is  chiefly  due  to  his  Pisma 
Rusihaio  OfUseta  {LelUrs  of  a  Russian  Officer)  (8  vols..  X8i5'i8i6). 

GUNKA.  MICHAEL  IVANOVICH  (x8o3-i857)>  Russian 
musical  composer,  was  born  at  Novoq>aasky,  a  village  in  the 
Smolensk  government,  on  the  and  of  June  1803.  His  early 
life  he  spent  at  home,  but  at  the  age  <^  thirteen  we  find  him 
at  the  filagorodrey  Pension,  St  Petersburg,  where  he  studied 
music  under  Cari  Maicr  and  John  Field,  the  Irish  composer  and 
pianist,  who  had  settled  in  Russia.  We  are  told  that  in  his 
seventeenth  year  he  had  already  begun  to  compose  romances 
and  other  minor  vocal  pieces;  but  of  these  nothing  now  is  known. 
His  thorough  musical  training  did  not  begin  till  the  year  t830» 
when  he  went  abroad  and  stayed  for  three  years  in  Italy,  to  study 
the  works  of  old  and  modern  Italian  masters.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  voice  may  be  connected 
with  this  course  of  study.  His  training  as  a  composer  was 
finished  under  the  contrapuntist  Dchn,  with  whom  Glinka 
stayed  for  several  months  at  Berlin.  In  1833  he  returned  to 
Russia,  and  devoted  himself  to  operatic  composition.  On  the 
»7th  of  September  (9th  of  October)  1836,  took  place  the  fiist 
rq>resentation  of  his  t^ra  Life  for  the  Tsar  (the  libretto  by  Baron 


GLINKA,  S.  N.- 

dc  It««n).  TUi  »u  tb«  tundng-pdnt  in  CUnka's  Efe,'~rDr 
the  w(»k  mt  DOI  oidjr  i  ipnt  nicccn.  bul  id  a  mannei  became 
the  origin  and  baijg  d  a  Ruuian  KbooL  oF  Dational  muac. 
ne  uoiy  a  taken  fnm  the  invaiion  ol  Riiiaia  b/  Itae  Polo 
early  in  the  I7tb  centtny,  and  the  hen  is  a  peaaaDt  whouciifint 
hb  life  for  Ibc  tiar.  Glinka  has  wedded  thii  palriotlc  theme 
(o  iaspirinf  music.  His  mdodles,  moreover,  show  distinct 
tIBaty  lo  the  populai  soup  of  the  Russiani,  so  thai  the  lain 
"  aaiiimil  "  may  Juitly  be  apiriTed  to  Ibein.  Hii  appoiiiimeiil 
a*  imperial  chapelmister  and  nnductorol  the  opera  of  St  Petei*- 
btirg  *a*  the  iimid  of  his  drunatii;  lucnsxs.  Hii  second  open 
RmuIoh  and  Ly^mSa,  founded  on  Pushkin')  poen,  did  not 
appear  till  1841;  jl  wu  an  advance  upon  Life  fcr  lit  Tiar 
in  its  musical  aspect,  but  made  no  impreason  upon  Ibe  public. 
In  the  meantime  GEcka  wrote  an  Dvenure  and  faurentre-aclei 
lo  Kokolnik's  drama  Priici  KMmsky.  In  iB<4  he  ^[01  to 
Paris,  and  his  Jala  Anaiinuia  (iBit;),  and  the  symphonic  work 
onSpamsh  themes,  t/iKATiiildifjJnd.rcBecttbemt  ' 


it  Peters 


be  wiiHe  and  arranged  several  pieces  fi 
wbich  the  so-called  Kovaritijtaya  adiieved  popularity  beyond 
Ibe  limlu  of  Busili.  He  also  composed  numerous  son^  and 
tomanas.  In  iBj/  he  went  abroad  (or  the  ihitd  lime;  he  now 
naie  his  autolnogniphy,  orchesifiHed  Weber's  lnriiaiicii  i  In 
taJse,  and  began  ta  consider  a  plan  for  a  musical  version  of 
Gogol's   Taraii-Btulba.     Abandoning  the  idea  and  becoming 

to  study  the  ancient  church  modes.     Here  he  died  suddenly 
on  the  ind  of  Fcbnisiy  iS;;. 

flUNKA.     lERQT     HIKOLAKVICH     (1774-1847),    Russian 
■utbor,  the  elder  brother  of  Fcdor  N.  Glinka,  was  boIQ  at 


d  the  Rus> 


X  years'  tenfice  retired  with  the  1 
iftemrds  empbyed  himself  in  the  education  of  yanth  and  in 
Elerary  punuiti,  first  in  the  Ukraine,  and  subsequently  at 
Ifoscow,  where  he  died  in  1S47,  His  poems  are  spitited  and 
puriotic;  he  wrote  also  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  tnuulaled 
Young'*  SiM  TbmfliU. 

hiiuric^  pdn  of  view  aie:  Awitai  ClarmU  (jSuium  RiaMta- 
Uitunal  Jdautiali  tl  Suait  h  lU  itM  aiuf  ipUl  Cttlmui)  (i 
vols..  iS4S)i  Iiuriyt  koim.  &c.  {tluUrj  aj  R^iiia  l«  Uu  vh  el 
rmii)  (10  vota,  An-Jijg.  ind  cd.  1S11.  j<d  ed.  1614):  /lUnya 
.Iri^ii.  Ac.  IHtiuiy  •>!  Ha  Uietl^m  efUu  Anmiiatii  ^  Atabijao 


onlhly.  pcfiodkal.  ed 


ryamii  (Xuiu*  Ui 
Iron  iBoS  to  I«2a. 

OLOBI-FISH,  or  Sea-Hedoehoc,  the  Dames  by  vhich  some 
sea-£shes  aie  known,  which  have  the  remarkable  faculty  of 
indating  their  stomachi  nilh  air.  They  belong  to  the  lamilia 
Diodontidae  and  Ttttodontidae.  Their  jam  resemble  the  sharp 
beak  of  a  parrot,  the  bones  and  teelb  being  coalesced  into  one 
nasi  with  a  sharp  edge.  In  the  DiodonU  theic  is  no  meaial 
division  ol  the  jaws,  whilsi  in  (he  Tntodonis  such  a  division 
lai  iJiey  appear  to  have  two  leeth  above  sod  two 


they  are  able  to  break  eti 
brsDchea  of  corals,  and  to  masticate  other  hard  sulataaces 
on  which  they  feed.  Usually  they  are  of  a  short,  thick,  cylindrical 
dupe,  with  powerful  £ns  (£g.  i).  Their  body  is  covered  with 
thick  ikin,  without  scales,  but  provided  with  variously  formed 
ipiiKi,  (be  tiie  and  eatent  of  which  vary  in  the  diSercnt  spedo. 
When  they  inflate  their  capacious  stomachs  with  air,  ibey  aasunie 
■  ^bular  form,  and  the  tpinca  protrude,  (arming  a  more  or  lew 
Isnnidable  defauiTe  armour  (fig.  a).    A  fish  thus  Uown  out 
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lums  over  and  floats  belly  upwards,  diiving  before  the  wind 
and  wsves.  Many  ol  thoc  fishes  are  highly  poiiofioua  when 
eatai,  and  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  this  cause.  It 
appeits  that  Ihey  acifulre  poisonous  quaUlies  from  their  losd. 
which  frequenlly  consists  of  decomposing  or  poisonous  animaJ 
muter,  such  as  would  impul,  and  often  do      ' 


fish  »ell  kno« 
u  diflerent  species  arc  known. 
GLOBIOERINA.  A.  d'Otbigny,  a  gen 
inifera  (g.e.)  of  pelagic,  habit,  and  fon 
iggregite  of  spheioidji  chambers  «ilh  a 


shell! 


Uthel 


1   the  chalk. 


Hasliicriaa  only  differs  in  the  "  lal  "  or  nauliloia  spuai. 

GLOCKEKSPIEL,  or  Oichestial  Bells  |Fr.  iniiUoii;  Ger. 
Oxiaupid.  SUMharmanika;  luL  lampandSi;  Ued.  Lat. 
linHntuibaium.cymbatiiM,  bombjJmn),  an  instrument  of  percussion 
of  definite  musical  pitch,  used  in  the  orchestra,  and  made  in 
The  oldest 


naled  ^ 


>of  a 


The  1 


d  played  by  one  periorm 


■by 


a  misnomer,  other  forms  of  metal  or  wood  having  bi 
more  convenient.  The  pytunid-lhaped.  glockenspiel,  formerly 
used  m  the  orchestra  for  simple  rhythmical  effects,  consists 
ol  an  octave  of  temilone,  beinijpheHca]  bells,  placed  one  above 
tho  other  and  fastened  to  an  iron  tod  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  eich,  the  bells  being  of  graduated  sizes  and  diminishing 
in  diameter  as  the  pilch  rises.  The  lyre-shaped  glockensinel, 
orsleel  harmonica  {Staklkarmanila),  Is  a  ncuer  model,  whkb  has 
instead  of  bells  twelve  or  more  ban  of  steel,  gradvatiog  in  site 
according  to  tbdr  pitch.  These  bars  are  fastened  boiiuntally 
across  two  bars  of  steel  set  perpendicularly  in  a  steel  frame  in 
the  shape  ol  a  lyre.  The  ban  are  struck  by  little  steel  hammers 
•Itacbwl  to  whalebone  sticks. 

Wagner  has  used  the  gkxkenspiel  with  enuiiite  judimcni  in  the 
lire  scene  el  the  last  act  of  Di<  ICiilitiiK  aixl  in  the  peaunti'  walit 
in  the  bit  scene  of  Dit  UtitUninter.  When  chordi  ate  writien  lor 
the  glockenspiel,  as  la  Moiart'a  HofK  Flult,  tbe  keyed  harwionica' 
is  Bied.  It  coaiius  of  a  keyboard  having  a  Utile  hammer  ituched 
to  each  Iwy^wl^ch  suikes  a  bar  of  glaH  or  steel  when  the  key  is 
depreoed.  The  performer,  being  able  to  use  both  hands,  can  play 
a  melody  with  full  harmonics,  scale  and  Srpenio  nasvgei  in  single 
and  double  nous.  A  pssi  of  hemiwhenc^  bells  ■»  specially 
coniicucud  lor  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  <&ibxl<t(»^..   Ilcouisisol 


le  nsnd.    The  belli  ar 


Its 

u,  wbich  sre  c 
,aod  *  pur  o 


'  See  "  The  KeyHl  Harmonica  improved  by  H,  Klein  of  Prctshuiw," 
. article  in  Ihe  .4jII|.  nuit  ZIf.,  Bd^  L  pp.  6;j.699  (Lcipiii,  1798); 
also  Becker,  p.  j}4.  BarKl. 
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with  wMh-Ieather  for  piano  effectft.  The  peal  was  unknie  at  the 
time  it  wa«  made  for  the  Cotden  Legend,  but  a  smaller  bell  of  the  same 
•hape.  i  in.  thick,  with  a  diameter  measuring  about  16  in.,  spedafly 
made  for  the  performance  of  Liszt's  Si  Elizabelh,  when  conducted 
by  the  composer  in  London,  evidently  suggested  the  idea  for  the 
peal.  (K.  S.) 

OLOOAUt  a  fortified  town  of  GermaDy,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  59  m.  N.W.  from  Breslau,  on  the  railway  to  Frankfort- 
on-Oder.  Pop.  (1905)  33,461.  It  is  built  partly  on  an  island 
and  partly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder;  and  owing  to  the 
fortified  enceinte  having  been  pushed  farther  afield,  new  quarters 
have  been  opened  up.  Among  its  most  important  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Gothic,  and  a  castle  (now  used  as  a 
courthouse),  in  the  Renaissance  style,  two  other  Roman  Catholic 
and  three  Protestant  churches,  a  new  town-hall,  a  synagogue, 
a  military  hospital,  two  chssical  schools  {Gymntuien)  and 
several  libraries.  Owing  to  its  situation  on  a  navigable  river 
and  at  the  junction  of  several  lines  of  railway,  Glogau  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade,  which  is  fostered  by  a  variety  of  local 
industries,  embracing  machinery-building,  tobacco,  beer,  oil, 
sugar  and  vinegar.  It  has  also  extensive  lithographic  works, 
and  its  wool  market  is  celebrated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  Glogau,  even  then  a 
p(^ulous  and  fortified  town,  was  able  to  withstand  a  regular 
siege  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.;  but  in  1157  the  duke  of  Silesia, 
finding  he  could  not  hold  out  against  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
set  it  on  fire.  In  12s'  t^c  town,  which  had  been  raised  from  its 
ashes  by  Henry  I.,  the  Bearded,  became  the  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality of  Glogau,  and  in  1482  town  and  district  were  united  to 
the  Bohemian  crown.  In  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
Glogau  suffered  greatly.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  become 
Protestants  soon  after  the  Reformation,  were  dragooned  into 
conformity  by  Wallenstein's  soldiery;  and  the  Jesuits  received 
permission  to  build  themselves  a  church  and  a  college.  Capt  urcd 
by  the  Protestants  in  1632,  and  recovered  by  the  Imperialists 
in  1633,  the  town  was  again  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  1642, 
and  continued  in  Protestant  hands  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  when  the  emperor  recovered  it.  In  1 741  the  Prussians 
took  the  place  by  storm,  and  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  it 
formed  an  important  centre  of  operations  for  the  Prussian  forces. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  ( 1806)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
and  was  gallantly  held  by  Laplane,  against  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  besiegers,  after  the  battle  of  Katzbach  in  August  1813 
until  the  17th  of  the  following  April. 

See  Minsberg,  Ceukuhte  der  Stadt  und  Festung  Clogau's  (2  vols., 
Glogau,  1853):  and  H.  von  Below.  Zur  Ceukuhte  des  Jakres  1806. 
Qogau's  Bdoijnumi  und  VerUidigtmn  (Berlin,  1893). 

0L0RI06A,  in  botany,  a  small  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Liliaceae,  native  of  tropicU  Asia  and  Africa. 
They  are  bulbous  plants,  the  slender  stems  of  which  support 
themselves  by  tendril-Uke  prolongations  of  the  tips  of  some 
of  the  narrow  generally  lanc«>late  leaves.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  the  leaf^axils  at  the  ends  of  the  stem,  are  very 
handsome,  the  six,  generally  narrow,  petals  are  bent  back  and 
stand  erect,  and  are  a  rich  orange  yellow  or  red  in  colour;  the 
six  stamens  project  more  or  less  horizontally  from  the  place 
of  insertion  of  the  petals.  They  are  generally  grown  in  cultiva- 
tion as  stove-plants. 

GLORT  (through  the  0.  Fr.  glorie,  modem  ghire,,  from  Lat. 
gloria^  cognate  with  Gr.  K\t6is,  «X6eu'),  a  synonym  for  fame, 
renown,  honour,  and  thus  used  of  anything  which  reflects  honour 
and  renown  on  its  possessor.  In  the  phrase  "  glory  of  God  ** 
the  word  Implies  both  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator,  and  His 
majesty  and  effulgence.  In  liturgies  of  the  Christian  Church 
are  the  Qoria  Patri^  the  doxology  beginning  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,**  the  response  doria  tihi^  Domine.  "  Glory  be  to  Thee, 
O  Lord,"  sung  or  said  after  the  giving  out  of  the  Gospel  for 
the  day,  and  the  Chria  in  excdsis^  "  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,'*  sung  during  the  Mass  and  Communion  service.  A 
"  glory  "  is  the  term  often  used  as  synonymous  with  halo, 
nimbtis  or  aureola  (9.V.)  for  the  ring  of  light  encircling  the 
head  or  fiigure  in  a  pictorial  or  other  representation  of  sacred 
penoos. 


GLOSS.  GLOSSARY.  &c    The  Greek  word  iKuw.  (whence 
our  "  gloss  "),  meaning  originally  a  tongue,  then  a  language  or 
dialect,  gradually  came  to  denote  any  obsoletejforeign.  provincial, 
technical  or  otherwise  peculiar  word  or  use  of  a  word  (see  Arist. 
Rka.  iii.  3.  a).    The  inaking  of  collections  and  eaqtlanations'  of 
such  y\uaaui  was  at  a  comparatively  early  date  a  wdl-reoognizcd 
form  of  literary  activity.    Even  in  the  5th  centtury  B.C.,  among 
the  many  writings  of  Abdera  was  included  a  treatise  entitled 
Ilcpi  'Oit^pou  ^  ipBoeanhfi  ml  yhuoavof.    It  was  not,  faoweverj 
until  the  Alexandrian  period  that  the  YXftMrmnrpd^,  glos90* 
graphers  (writers  of  glosses),  or  glossators,  became  numerous. 
Of  many  of  these  perhaps  even  the  names  have  perished;  but 
Athenaeus  the  grammarian  alone  (<.  A.D.  250)  alludes  to  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five.    Among  the  earliest  was  Philetas  of  Cos 
(d.  c.  290  B.C.),  the  elegiac  poet,  to  whom  Aristarchus  dedicated 
the  treatise  IIp6s  4>iXrrajr;  he  was  the  compiler  of  a  lexico- 
graphical work,  arranged  probably  according  to  subjects,  and 
entitled  'Arcura  or   TiCiaaQx  (sometimes  'Arcutrot   7Xw0^aat).' 
Next  came  his  disciple  Zcnodotus  of  £phesus(c.  280  B.C.),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Homeric  critics  and  the  compiler  of  rXw^acu 
'Ofoipt'wi;  Zenodotus  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  greater  pupil 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (c.  200  B.C.),  whose  great  compilation 
Ilcpt  )U$<uiy  (still  partially  preserved  in  that  of  Pollux),  is  known 
to  have  included  'Arruot  X({ca,  \aKu9uaX  YXwaaat,  and  tt>e 
like.    From  the  school  of  Aristophanes  issued  more  than  one 
glossographcr  of  name, — Diodorus,  Artemidorus  (rXMraat,  and 
a  collection    of    'hkfya    cnlftLfnvTixal)^   Nicander  of   Colophon 
(rXuwffat.  of  which  some  twenty-six  fragments  still  survive), 
and  Aristarchus  (c.  210  B.C.).  the  famous  critic,  whose  numerous 
labours  included  an  arrangement  of  the  Homeric  vocabulary 
(Xe^cis)   in  the  order  of  the  books.    Contemporary  with  the 
last  named  was  Crates  of  Mallus,  who,  besides  making  some 
new  contributions  to   Greek  lexicography  and  dialectology, 
was  the  first  to  create  at  Rome  a  taste  for  similar  investigations 
in  connexion  with  the  Latin  idioms.    From  his  school  proceeded 
Zenodotus  of  Mallus.  the  compiler  of  ^'EBvuuil  Xc^cts  or  7X^001, 
a  work  said  to  have  been  designed  chiefly  to  support  the  views 
of  the  school  of  Pcrgamum  as  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
Homer.'    Of  later  date  were  DidymHS  (Chalcentcrus,  c.  50  B.C.), 
who  made  collections  of  Xebecs  rpa7cii5ou/Mrcu  kcj/u«bi,  &c.;  Apol- 
lonius  Sophista  (<.  20  B.C.),  whose  Homeric  Lexicon  has  come 
down  to  modem  times;  and  Neoptolcmus,  known  distinctively  as 
6  7Xbxrao7p&^.    In  the  beginning  of  the  ist  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Apion,  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician  at  Rome 
during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  followed  up  the  labours 
of  Aristarchus  and  other  predecessors  with  Vy^aax  'OiirifiUiai^ 
and  a  treatise  IIcpl   rip  'Pcopaix^   JtaMxrou;   Hcliodorus  or 
Herodorus  was  another  almost  contemporary  glossographer; 
Erotian  also,  during  the  reign  of  Kero,  prepared  a  special  glossary 
for  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  still  preserved.    To  this  period 
also  Pamphilus,  the  author  of  the  Attfiifp,  from  which  Diogenian 
and  Julius  Vestinus  afterwards  drew  so  largely,  most  probably 
belonged.    In  the  following  century  one  of  the  most  promment 
workers  in  this  department  of  literature  w^s  Aelius  Herodianus, 
whose  treatise  Ilept  /lotnypovf  Xc(«fa»  has  been  edited  in  modem 
times,  and  whose  'Ert/tfpuTMOi  we  still  possess  in  an  abridgment; 
also    Pollux,   Diogenian    (Ac((S  vamciarri),    Julius   Vestinus 
('Emroiifi  Tu»  Tlaix^Xov  yXuetna^)  and  especially  Phrynichus, 
who  flourished  towards  the  cbse  of  the  2nd  century,  and  whose 
Eclogae  nominum  el  verborum  AttUorum  has  frequently  been 
edited.    To  the  4th  century  belongs  Ammonius  of  Alexandria 
(r.  380),  who  wrote  ITcpi  6noiuv  xai  iia^puf  Xc^v,  a  dictionary 
of  words  used  in  senses  different  from  those  in  which  they  had 

«  The  Mstory  of  the  Kterary  rfoss  in  its  proper  sense  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  English  use  oithe  word  to  mcananintcrpretntion. 
especially  in  a  disingenuous,  siotsier or  lalsr  way,  the  iomt  "  ^luse," 
more  particularly  associated  with  explaining  away,  palliating  or 
talking  speciously,  is  simply  an  ahernativc  »pclling  The  word  has 
thus  to  some  extent  influenced,  or  been  influt-nced  by.  the  meaning 
of  the  etymolofrically  diflereni  "  gloss  "*  ■lustrous  surface  (from  the 
tame  root  as  ".gUss  ";  cf.  "  glow  "),  in  iu  extended  sense  ol  "  out- 
ward fair  seeming." 

*See  Matthaei,  ChisunaCraeca  (Moscow,  1774/5)- 
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bees  enptoytd  by  Met  end  approved  writen.  Of  somewhat 
liter  date  is  the  well-knowii  Hesychius,  whose  often-edited 
JU$c^  superseded  all  previous  works  of  the  kind;  Cyril,  the 
celebrated  patriarch  of  Akzaodria,  also  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  aulvaacemeDt  of  glonography  by  his  Zvraryitryi^  rfiv  wpit 
iiA^opo9  cufioffiaw  Ua/^6pus  rot«o|tlMuv  Xi^v;  whfle  Orus, 
Orion,  Philozenus  and  the  two  Philemons  also  belong  to  this 
period.  The  works  <rf  Photius,  Suidaa  and  Zonaras,  as  also  the 
Bymdopcum  wtagnum^  to  which  might  be  added  the  Lexiea 
Sangermania  and  the  Lexua  SepKriana,  are  referred  to  in  the 
vtide  DicnONA&Y. 

To  a  spedal  catcgwy  of  technical  gtossaries  behmgi  a  large 
and  important  class  of  works  relating  to  the  law-compilations  of 
Justinian.  Although  the  emperor  forbade  under  severe  penalties 
ail  cmnmentaries  (wn>/cri|Mar«)  on  his  legislation  {Const.  Deo 
AncUvt,  sec.  12;  Const  Tanta,  sec.  21),  yet  indices  (Xwiuccf) 
ind  references  (ropdnrXa),  as  weD  as  trandations  (^^moi 
cord  rUa)  and  paraphrases  (ipixqmiiu  c(f  v-X&ros),  were 
expressly  permitted,  and  lavishly  produced.  Among  the 
DttmerouB  compilers  of  alphabetically  arranged  Xi^ts  'PuyuuiciU 
or  AareuuHii,  and  y\a99cai  vopuai  (gtossae,  nomiau)^ 
Cyril  and  Philozenus  are  particularly  noted,  but  the  authors 
of  ropaypft^cd,  or  oiutuueHi,  whether  I{u6l(v  or  faoiOiP 
■rfiKveu,  are  too  numerous  to  menlioo.  A  collection  of  these 
waptjpa^ai  tS»  raXoiwr,  combined  with  kIoi  ropoYpa^af  on 
the  revised  code  called  rh,  (toaChxiL,  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 2th  century  by  a  disciple  of  Michael  Hogiotheodorita. 
This  work  is  known  as  the  Glossa  ordinaria  rutf  /SoffiXuwv ' 

In  Italy  also,  during  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  ascendancy, 
various  glossae  (glosae)  and  scholia  on  the  Justinian  code  were 
produced  *;  particularly  the  Turin  gloss  (reprinted  by  Savigny), 
to  which,  apart  from  later  additions,  a  date  prior  to  1000  is 
osuaily  assigned.  After  the  total  extincticm  of  the  Byzantine 
anthority  in  the  West  the  study  of  law  became  one  of  the  free 
arts,  and  numerous  schools  for  its  cultivation  were  instituted. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Bdogna,  where  Pepo 
(ro75)  and  Imerius  (iioo-ii  18)  began  to  give  their  expositions. 
They  had  a  numerous  following,  who,  besides  delivering  exegetical 
lectures  {**  ordinariae  **  on  the  Digest  and  Code,  **  extraordin' 
aiiae  **  on  the  rest  of  the  Corpus  juris  ckilis),  also  wrote 
Glossae,  first  interitnear,  afterwards  marginal.'  The  series 
of  ihese  ^ossators  was  closed  by  Accursius  (^.v.)  with  the  com* 
pilation  known  as  the  Clossa  ordinaria  ox  magislralis,  the 
authority  of  which  soon  became  very  great,  so  that  ultimately 
it  came  to  be  a  recognized  mazim,  "  Quod  non  agnoscit  glossa, 
non  agnoscit  curia."*  For  some  account  of  the  glossators  on 
the  canon  law,  see  Canon  Law. 

In  late  classical  and  medieval  Latin,  gfosa  was  the  vulgar  and 
tomanic  (e.g.  in  the  early  8th  century  Corpus  Glossary,  and  the 
Ute  8th  century  Leiden  Glossary),  glossa  the  learned  form 
fV'arro,  De  ling.  Lot.  vil.  10;  Auson.  Epigr.  127  2  (86.  2),  written 
in  Greek,  (^int  i.  i.  34).  The  diminutive  glossula  occurs  in 
Diom.  426.  26  and  elsewhere.  The  same  meaning  has  gfossarium 
(Ciell.  zvili.  7.  3  ^osaria''y\co(Tc6pmp),  which  abo  occurs  in  the 
modem  sense  of  **  glossary  "  (Papias,  "  unde  glossarium  dictum 
quod  omnium  fere  partium  glossas  contineat  ")*  as  do  the  words 
fbfM,  gfossae,  ^ossiUae,  glossemaia  (Steinmeyer,  Allk.  Gloss,  iv. 
408,  410),  expressed  in  later  times  by  diclianarinm,  diciionarius, 
Nca&ji/arjiim,    voeabularius    (see    Dictionary).    Clossa    and 

*  See  Labb^,  Veleres  glossae  verhorum  juris  quae  passim  in  Basilieis 
ftperiuntur  (1606):  Otto,  Tkesaurus  juris  Romant,  iiu  (1697)1 
Stephens,  Thesanrus  linguae  Craeeae,  viiu  (1825). 

*  See  Bicner.  Ceschickte  der  Novetttn,  p.  229  9fn- 

*  Imerius  himself  is  with  some  probability  believed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Brachylogus  {g-v.). 

*Thus  Ftl.  Villani  (De  ortgine  civitatis  FloretUtae,  ed.  1847,  p.  23), 
(peaking  of  the  Glossator  Accursus,  says  of  the  Glossae  that "  tantae 
auctoritatb  gratiaegue  fuere.  ut  omnium  consensu  publice  appro- 
bar«ntur,  et  reiectts  aliis.  quibuscumaue  penitus  abolitis,  solae 
J«>xu  textum  legum  adpoeitae  sunt  et  uSiaue  terrarum  sine  contro* 
vcffia  pro  le^bus  cclcbrantur.  ita  ui  nctas  sit,  non  secus  quam 
t^xtuij  Glosets  Accursii  contraire."  For  similar  testimonies  fee 
nayes  Dictionnaire,  s.v.  "  Accursiua,"  and  Rudorff.  Rfim.  Rechls- 
tucktchU,  I  338  (1857). 


iImmhm  (Vano  Tii.  34. 107;  Asinins  Callus,  ap.  Suet.  De  irmnm, 
as;  Fest.  166^.8,  x8i*.  18;  (^int.  i.  8.  15,  &c.)  are  synonyms, 
signifying  (a)  the  word  which  requires  explanation;  or  (6) 
such  a  word  (called  Umma)  together  with  the  intefpretation 
(imterprelamentmm)\  or  (c)  the  interpretation  alone  (so  first 
in  the  A  need.  Hdo.). 

Latin,  like  Greek  glossography,  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  the 
practical  wants  of  students  and  teachers,  of  whoae  names  we 
only  know  a  few.  No  doubt  even  in  daasical  times  oollectiona 
of  i^osses  (**  glossaries  '*)  were  compiled,  to  which  allusion  seems 
to  be  made  by  Varro  {De  ling.  Lot.  vii.  10, "  tesca,  alunt  sancta  esse 
qui  glossas  scripsenmt  ")  and  Verriua-Festus  (t66K  6;  "  naucum 
.  .  .  glosaenuitorura  .  .  .  scriptores  fabae  grani  quod  baereat  in 
fabulo  **),  but -it  b  not  known  to  what  extent  Varro,  for  instance, 
used  them,  or  retained  their  ori^al  forms.  The  scriptores 
^ouematorum  were  distinguished  from  the  learned  gloasographers 
like  Aurelius  Opilius  (cf.  his  Musao,  ap.  Suet.  Do  granun.  6; 
GeO.  i.  25.  17;  Varro  vii.  50, 65, 67,  70,  79, 106),  Servius  Qodius 
(Varro  vii.  70.  106),  Aelius  StUo,  L.  Ateius  Plidld.,  whose  Itber 
^lossematorum  Fest  us  mentions  (181  *.  18). 

Verrius  Flaccus  and  his  epitomtsta,  Festus  and  Pauloa,  have 
preserved  many  treasure^  of  early  glossogzaphers  who  are  now  lost  to 
us.  He  copied  Aelius  Stilo  (Rcitscnstein„  Verr.  Forach.,"  in  vol.  L 
of  Breitauer  pkilol.  Abkaudl.^  p.  88;  Krie^hammer,  Comm.  fUL 
len.  viL  I.  74  sqq.).  AurcHua  Opilius,  Ateiua  Philol.,  the  treatise 
0e  obscuris  Calouis  (Rdtzenstetn,  ib.  56. 92).  He  often  made  use  of 
Varro  (Willcrs.  De  Vertio  Flacco,  Halle,  1898).  though  not  of  his 
hng.  lot.  (Kricgshammer,  74  sqq.);  and  was  also  acouaintcd  with 
later  gtossographers.  Perhaps  wc  owe  to  htm  the  possae  asbestos 
(Goetx,  Corpus,  iv. ;  id.,  Rketn.  Mus.  xl.  328).  Festus  was  used  by 
{'s.-Philoxenus  (Dammann,  Dc  Festo  rs.-Philoxeni  auclore,  * 
Comm.  len.  v.  26  sqq.),  as  appears  from  the  glossae  ab  ahsons  (GoetZf 
"  De  Ascrabae  PI.  Iraementis,"  Ind.  Jen.,  189^,  iii.  sqq.).  The 
distinct  connexions  with  Nonius  need  not  be  ascnbed  to  borrowing, 
as  Plinius  and  Caper  may  have  been  used  (P.  Schmidt.  De  Non.  Marc, 
audi,  gramm.  145;  Nettleship,  Led.  and  Ess.  229;  Fr6hde.  De  Non. 
Uarc.  et  Verrio  Flauo.  2;  W.  M.  Lindsay,  "  Non.  Mare.."  Diet.  e§ 
Repub.  Latin,  100,  &c.). 

The  bilingual  (Cr.-Lat.,  Lat.-Gr.)  glossaries  also  point  to  an  eariy 
period,  and  were  used  by  the  grammarians  (1)  to  explain  the  pecuh- 
aritles  (idiomata)  of  the  Latin  language  by  comparison  with  the 
Greek,  and  (2)  for  instruction  in  the  two  languaees  (Charis.  254. 
o,  291.  7,  292. 16  sqq. :  Marachall,  De  Q.  Remmii  P.libris  gramm,  aa; 
Goctz,  Corp.  gloss,  tat.  u.  6). 

For  the  purooaesof  grammatical  instruction  (Greek  for  the  Romans, 
Latin  for  the  Hellenistic  world),  we  have  systematic  works,  a  trans* 
latiop  of  Dosithcus  and  the  so-called  Hermeneutica,  paru  of  which 
may  tx  dated  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  a.o..  and  Icxica  (cf. 
Schocncmann,  De  lexicts  ant.  122;  Knaack,  m  Phil.  Rundsek.,  1884, 
372,  Traube,  in  Byzant.  Ztsckr.  m.  605;  David,  Comment,  len.  v. 
197  sqq.) 

The  most  important  remains  of  bilingual  ^loisaries  are  two  well- 
known  Icxicaj  one  (Latin-Greek),  formerly  attributed  (but  wrongly, 
see  Rudorff,  m  Abh.  Akad.  BerL,  1865,  220  sq.;  Loewe,  Prodr.  183, 
iQo;  Mommaen.  C.J.L.  v.  8120;  A.  Dammann,  De  Festo  PseuM* 
pkiloxeut  auctore,  12  suq.;  Goetx,  Corp.  ii.  1-212)  to  Fhiloxenus 
(consul  A.o.  523),  clearly  consists  of  two  closely  allied  glosaarica 
(containing  glosses  to  Latin  authors,  as  Horace,  Cicero,  Juvenal, 
Viigil,  the  Jurists,  and  excerpts  from  Festus),  worked  into  one  by 
tome  Greek  grammarian,  or  a  pet«on  who  worked  under  Greek 
influence  (his  alphabet  runs  A,  B,  G.  D,  E,  Ac.);  the  other  (Greek- 
Latin)  is  ascribed  to  Csrril  (Stephanus  says  it  was  found  at  the  end 
of  some  of  his  writings),  and  is  considered  to  be  a  oompiktion  of 
not  later  than  the  6tn  centuiy  (Macrobius  is  med,  ana  the  Cod. 
UarL,  which  is  the  source  of  afl  the  other  MSS.,  belongs  to  the  7th 
century);  cf.  Goetx,  Corp.  ii.  215*483,  487-506.  praef.  ibid,  p, 
XX.  sqq.  Furthermore,  the  bilingual  medico-botanic  glossaries  had 
their  origin  in  old  lists  of  plants,  as  Ps.-Apuletua  in  the  treatise 
De  kerbarum  virtulibus,  and  Ps.-Dioscorides  (cf.  M.  Wellmann, 
fiermes,  xxxiit.  360  sqq.,  who  thinks  that  the  latter  work  b  baaed  on 
Pamphilua,  ^.s.;  Goetz,  Corp.  iii.);  the  glossary,  entitled  Herman 
neuma,  printed  from  the  Cod,Vatifi,  reg.  Christ.  latio, contains aaroes 
of  diseases. 

Just  as  grammar  developed,  so  we  see  the  original  form  of  the 
glasses  extend.  If  massueum  odaeem  in  Pladdus  indicates  the 
original  form,  the  allied  gkiss  of  Festus  (masucimue  odacom  a  mai^ 
dondo  seilieet)  shows  an  etymological  addition.  Another  extensioa 
consists  in  adding  special  references  to  the  original  souroe,  as  e.g^ 
at  the  gloss  Oerem  (Fest.  i8iS  17),  whkJi  is  tahetf  from  Atehia 
Philol.  In  this  way  collections  arose  like  the  ^rutvrMN  vtrborum 
eum  exemplis,  a  title  given  by  Fest.  (218**.  10)  to  a  particular  work. 
Further  the  ^ssae  teterum  (Charis.  24a.  10) ;  the  gfossao  asUigtiitatum 
{id.  a29.  30);  the  idonei  vocum  anli^uarum  onamiores  (Gcll.  xviU. 
6.  8);  the  Itbri  rerum  oerborumgue  veterum  {id.  xiii.  34.  25).    L. 
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Ciodiw.  acoordtns  to  Featti*  (330^.  a),  wrote  Dt  verbis  pristis ;  Ssntra, 
D4  anii^iUUt  verhcntm  fFestiu  277".  2). 

Of  Latin  glossaries  of  tne  first  four  centuries  of  the  Roman  emperors 
few  tnu»s  are  left,  if  we  except  Vcrrius-Featus.  Charis,  229.  30, 
•peaks  of  ^ssae  OMiiquitalum  and  24a.  10  of  gtossoe  wiUrum,  but  it 
b  not  known  whether  thew  glowe*  are  identic,  or  in  what  relation 
they  stand  to  the  glossemata  ter  liUeras  Latinos  wdine  eomposUoj 
which  were  incorporated  with  the  works  of  this  grammarian  according 
to  the  index  in  Keil,  p.  6.  Latin  glosses  occur  in  Ps.-Phik>xenus, 
and  Nonius  must  have  used  Latin  gknsaries;  there  exists  a  ^s- 
unum  PlautsmoH  (Ritschl.  Op.  iL  234  sqq.).  and  the  bilingual 
glossaries  have  been  used  by  the  later  grammarian  Martvrius;  out 
of  this  early  period  we  know  by  name  only  Fulgentius  ana  Placidus, 
who  b  sometimes  called  Luctatiua  Placidus,  by  confusion  with 
the  Statins  scholiast,  with  whom  the  ^assat  Ptacidi  have  no  con- 
nexion. All  that  we  know  of  hira  tends  to  show  that  he  lived  in 
North  Africa  (like  Fulgentius  and  Noniifs  and  perhaps  Charisius) 
in  the  6th  century,  from  whence  his  glosses  came  to  Spain,  and  were 
used  by  Isidore  and  the  compiler  of  the  IMter  gUssarum  (see  below). 
These  gkMses  we  know  from  (1)  Codices  Romani  (tsth  and  i6tii 
centttiv);  (2)  the  Liber  ghssaruM;  (3)  the  Cod.  Paris,  nov.  ac()uis. 
1298  ^ed.  xi.).  a  collection  of  glossaries,  in  which  the  Placidus- 

S asses  are  kept  separate  from  the  others,  and  still  retain  traces  of 
eir  original  order  (cf.  the  editions  published  by  A.  Mai.  Class. 
aucL  iiL  4a7-503>  ana  Deuerling,  1875:  Goetz,  Corp.  v.;  P.  Karl, 
"  De  Pladdi  glossis,**  Comm.  len.  vii.  2.  99,  103  sqq. ;  Loewe. 
Gloss.  Nom.  86;  F.  BOchcler,  in  Thesanr.  gfoss.  emend.).  His 
collection  includes  glosses  from  Plautus  and  Lucilius. 

(FabiuB  Planciadcs)  Fulgentius  (e.  a.d.  468-533)  wrote  ExposiHo 
sermonum  antiquorum  (ed.  Kud.  Helm.  Lips.  i898:cf.  Wessner,  Com- 
wunL  ten.  vi.  2.  135  sqq.)  in  sixty-two  paragraphs,  each  containing  a 
lemma  (sometimes  twoor  three)  with  ancxpUnation  givingquotationa 
and  names  of  authors.  Next  to  him  come  the  gtossae  Nontanae,  which 
arose  from  the  contents  of  the  various  paragraphs  in  Nonius  Mar- 
ecllus'  work  being  written  in  the  margin  without  the  words  of  the 
text;   these  epitomized  glosses  were  alphabetised  and  afterwards 


Buckent  orriossae  shiritaks  secundHm  Euckerium  episcopum  found 
in  many  MSS.  fcf.  K.  Wotkc.  Sits.  Ber.  Akad.  Wien,  cxv.  ^5  sqq.; 
•  the  Corpus  Glossary^  first  part)*  which  are  an  alphabetical  extract 
from  the  fomtmlae  spiritalis  intdligentiae  of  St  Eucherius,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  c.  434-450.^ 

Other  sources  were  the  Differentiae,  already  known  to  Placidus  and 
much  used  in  the  medieval  glossaries:  and  tne  Syrumyma  Ciceronis; 
cf.  Goets,  '' Der  Liber  glossarum."  in  Abhandl.  der  pkiht.-kisl.  CI. 
der  sdeks.  GeseUsck.  d.  Wiss.^  1893,  p.  215;  id.  in  Berl.  pkiM. 


of  the  scholiasts  come  the  grammarians,  as  Charisius,  or  an  ars  similar 
to  that  ascribed  to  hira;  further,  treatises  de  dubiis  generibus,  the 
seriptores  ortkograpkici  (especially  Caper  and  Beda),  and  Priscianus, 
the  chief  grammarian  <rf  the  middle  ages  (cf.  GoeU  in  MHanges 
Boissier,  224). 

During  the  6th.  7th  and  8th  centuries  glossography  developed  in 
various  ways;  dd  glossariea  were  worked  up  into  new  forms,  or 
anialganuted  with  more  recent  ones.  It  ceased,  moreover,  to  be 
exclusively  Latin-Latin,  and  interpretations  in  Germanic  (Old  High 
German,  An^Io-Saxon^  and  Romanic  dialects  took  the  place  of  or 
were  used  side  by  side  with  earlier  Latin  ones.  The  origin  and 
development  of  the  late  classic  and  medieval  glossaries  preserved 

■  The  so-called  Malberg  gfosses^  found  in  various  texts  of  the  Lex 
Salica.  are  not  gkMses  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  precious 
remains  of  the  parent  of  the  present  literary  Dutch,  namely,  the  Low 
German  dialect  spoken  by  the  Saltan  Franks  who  conquered  Caul 
from  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  ^th  century.  1 1  is  supposed  that 
the  conquerors  brought  their  Prankish  law  with  them,  either  written 
down,  or  by  oral  tradition;  that  they  translated  it  into  Latin  for 
the  sake  of  the  Romans  settled  in  the  country,  and  that  the  trans- 
lators, not  always  knowing  a  proper  Latin  equivalent  for  certain 
things  or  actions,  retained  in  their  transbtions  the  Prankish  technical 
names  or  phrases  which  they  had  attempted  to  translate  into  Latin. 
£.f .  in  chapter  iL.  by  the  side  of  "  poredtus  laOoms  '*  (a  sucking-pig), 
we  find  the  FrankUi  "  ekramneckalHor  lit.  a  stye-poriter.  The 
person  who  stole  such  a  pig  (stUl  kept  In  an  enckiaedi^ce,  in  a  stye) 
was  fined  three  times  as  much  as  one  who  stole  a  "  porcellus  de  eampo 
Ms^  main  viaere  possit,"  as  the  Utin  text  has  it,  for  whfch  the 
Malberg  technical  expression  appears  to  have  been  imgymus,  that  fa, 
a  one  year  (winter)  old  animal,  <a  a  yearling.  Nouty  all  these 
ghMses  are  jneccded  by  "  mio/  '*  or  "  nuib."  which  fa  thought  to  be 
a  cootractioo  for  "mattcrg,"  the  Fmnldsh  for  *' forum."  The 
antrautty  ancl  importance  of  these  glosses  for  philology  may  be 
naliaed  from  the  fact  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Lex  Salica 
probably  dates  from  the  fatter  end  of  the  5th  century.  For  further 
informatum  ef.  Jac  Grimm's  preface  to  Joh.  Merkel*li  ed.  (1850), 
and  H.  Kern's  notes  to  j.  H.  Hessefa's  ed.  (London.  1880)  of  the  Lot 


to  us  can  be  traced  with  cemiiity.  While  reading  the  flumasctipl 
texts  of  classical  authors,  the  Bible  or  cariy  Christfan  and  profane 
writers,  students  and  teachers,  on  meeting  with  any  obscure  or  out- 
of-the-way  words  which  they  considered  difficult  to  remember  or  to 
require  elucklation,  wrote  above  them,  or  in  the  margins,  interpreta- 
tions or  explanations  in  more  easy  or  better-known. words.  The 
interpretations  written  above  the  line  are  called  "  interlinear." 
those  written  in  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  "  marginal  glosses.** 
Again,  MSS.  of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  the  Bible  were  often  provided 
with  literal  transfations  in  tne  vernacular  written  a*wve  the  lines  of 
the  Latin  versioo  (interlinear  versions). 

Of  such  glossed  MSS.  or  transfated  texts,  photographs  nay  be 
seen  in  the  various  pafacographical  works  published  in  recent  yean: 
cf.  Tke  Palaeogr.  Soctety,  1st  ser.  vol.  ii.  pis.  o  (Tercntius  MS.  of 
^th  or  sth  century,  inteninear  glosses)  and  24  (Augustine's  epistles, 
oth  or  7th  century,  noarginal  glosses);  see  further,  pfatcs  10,  12. 
33.  40,  jso-54.  57,  58.  63,  73*  75.  Bo;  vol.  iu.  pfates  10.  24.  31.  39^ 
44.  54.  80. 

From  these  glossed  or  annotated  MSS.  and  Interlinear  venions 
glossaries  were  compiled ;  that  is.  the  obscure  and  diflicult  Latin 
words,  together  with  the  Interpretations,  were  excerpted  and 
collected  in  separate  lists,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  MSS.,  without  any  alphabetical  arrangement, 
but  with  the  names  of  the  authors  or  the  titles  of  the  books  whence 
they  were  taken,  placed  at  the  head  of  each  separate  collection  or 
chapter.  Ii^  thfa  arrangement  each  articfa  by  itself  fa  called  a  gloss; 
when  reference  fa  made  only^  to  the  word  expfained  it  fa  callM  the 
lemma,  whifa  the  expfanation  fa  termed  the  interprHamentum. 
In  most  cases  the  form  of  the  lemma  was  retained  just  as  it  stood 
in  its  source,  and  expfained  by  a  single  word  (teseai  sandttt 
Varro  vii.  10;  clnadatus*.  stunis,  ttf.  vii.  I07|  cf.  Isid.  Etym.  I 
30.  I,  "quid  enim  illud  sit  in  uno  verbo  positum  declarat  [uU. 
glossa]  ut  conticeacere  est  taccre  ").  so  that  we  meet  with  lemmata 
m  the  accusative,  dative  and  genitive,  likewise  explained  by  words 
in  the  same  cases;  the  forms  of  verbs  being  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Of  thfa  first  stage  in  the  making  of  glossaries,  many  traces  are 
preserved,  for  instance. -in  the  fate  8tn  century  Leioen  Glossary 
(Voss.  69.  ed.  J.  H.  Hessels),  where  chapter  iii.  contains  words  or 
glosses  excerpted  from  the  Life  of  St  Martin  by  Sulpicius  Severus; 
chs.  iv.,  v.  and  xxxv.  glosses  from  Rufinus;  ens.  vi.  and  xl.  from 
Gildas:  chs.  viL  to  xxv.  from  books  of  the  Bible  (Paralipomenoa; 
Proverbs,  &c.,  &c.) ;  chs.  xxvi.  to  xlvtil  from  Isidore,  the  Vita  S. 
Antkonii,  Cassiodonis,  St  Jerome,  Cassfanus,  Orosius,  St  Augustine, 
St  Clement,  Eucherius,  St  Gregory,  the  grammarians  Donatus, 
Phocfts,  Ac.  (See  also  Goetx.  (^p.  v.  «46.  23-547.  ^-  ^"^  '•  9'^ 
from  Ovid's  Melam.;  v.  657  from  Apuleius.  Ve  dec  Soeratis;  cf. 
Landgraf,  in  Arck.  ix.  174). 

By  a  second  operation  the  glosses  came  to  be  arranged  in  alpka- 
beUcal  order  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  lemma,  but  still  re- 
rained  in  separate  chaptera  under  the  names  of  authors  or  the  titles 
of  books.  Of  this  ee^nd  stage  the  Leiden  Glossary  oonuins  traces 
also:  ch.  L  {Verba  de  Canontbus)  and  ii.  {Sermones  de  Rejndis);  me 
Goetz,  Corp.  v.  529  sqq.  (from  Terentius),  iv.  427  sqq.  (Virgil). 

The  third  operation  collected  all  the  accessible  glosses  in  sipba- 
betkal  order,  in  the  firat  instance  according  to  the  nret  lettera  of  the 
lemmata.  In  thfa  arrangement  the  names  of  the  authon  or  the  titles 
of  the  books  could  no  longer  be  preserved,  and  consequently  ths 
sources  whence  the  glosses  were  excerpted  became  uncertain, 
espccfally  if  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  lemmata  had  been 
normaliaed. 

A  fourth  arrangement  colleaed  the  glasses  according  to  the  firrt 
two  fatten  of  thelemmau,  as  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  and  in  the  still 
earlier  Cod.  Vol.  3321  (Goetx,  Corb.  iv.  i  sqq.),  where  even  many 
attempts  were  made  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  first  three 
lettera  of  the  alphabet  A  pcculfar  arrangement  fa  seen  in  the 
Gtossae  affatim  (Goeu,  Corp.  iv.  471  sqq.),  where  all  words  are 
alphabetized,  first  according  to  the  initfal  letter  of  the  word  (a.  b.  c. 
Ac.),  and  then  further  according  to  the  firet  vowd  in  the  word 
(«»,  e,  i.  o,  u). 

No  date  or  period  can  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  above  srages  or 
arrangements.  For  insranoe.  the  first  and  second  are  both  found  fa 
the  Leiden  Glossary,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  8th  centory, 
whereas  the  Corpus  Glossary,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  same 
century,  represents  already  the  fourth  stage. 

For  the  purpose  of  identification  titles  have  of  fate  years  been 

R'ven  to  the  various  nameless  collections  of  glosses,  derived  partly 
om  their  first  lemma,  partly  from  other  characteristics,  as  glossae 
abstrusae;  glossae  abavus  mo/or  and  minor;  g.  affatim;  g.  ababsens; 
g.  abactor;  ^.  Abba  Pater;  g.  a,  a;  g.  Vergittanae;  g.  nominun 
((^oeu,  Corh.  IL  563,  iv.);  g.  SangaUcnses  (Warren,  Transact. 
Amer.  PkiloL  Assoc,  xv..  1885.  p.  141  sqq.). 

A  chief  hndmark  in  gkissl^raphy  fa  represented  by  the  Originet 
(Etymologiae)  of  Isidore  (d.  636),  an  encyclopedia  in  which  he.  like 
Cassiodonis,  mixed  human  and  divine  subjects  together.  In  many 
places  we  can  trace  his  sounds,  but  he  aho  used  glossaries.  His  work 
became  a  great  mine  for  later  gtossographers.  In  the  tenth  book  he 
deafa  with  the  etymology  01  many  subsrantivcs  and  adjectives 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  words, 
perhaps  by  himself  from  various  sources.  His  principal  source 
IS  Scrvius,  then  the  fathen  of  the  Church  (Augustine.  Jerome, 
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K'  Kane*  orcKnred'  in  the  Aniplonaa  Ubnfy  at 
isrt',  Erfurt'  and  Erfurt*,    the  fint,  published 


Lactuitius)  and  Donatut  the  naanaafiaii.    Thk  tenth  book 
also  copied  and  used  aeparatcii^.  and  mixed  vp  with  other  worka 
(cf.  Loewe,  JPrgdr.  167.  21).     Isidore's  Differtntiae  have  also  had  a 
great  reputation. 

Next  comes  the  Ltfter  liossamm^  chiefly  compiled  from  Isidore, 
but  all  artaclca  arranged  alphabetically;  its  autW  lived  ia  ^>ain 
c  A.D.  690-750;  he  luLS  been  called  Ansileubus,  but  not  in  any  of 
the  MSS.,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  8th  century ;  hence  this  name 
is  suspected  to  be  merely  that  of  some  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  book 
(cf.  Goetx.  "  Der  Liber  Glossarum."  in  AbkandL  dtr  pkUa.'kisL 
Ciau.  dn  AAk.  M£k$.  Get.  nvL,  1893;  trf.,  Ctf^,  v.,  praef.  xx.  161). 

Here  oome^  in  regard  to  time,  some  Latin  glossaries  already  largely 
mixed  with  Cermanic,  more  especially  Anglo-Saxon  interpretations r 
(i)  the  Corpus  Glossary  (cd.  J.  H.  Hcssels),  written  in  the  b«inning 
of  the  8th  century,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege, 
Cambridge ;  (2)  the  Leiden  Glossary  (end  of  8th  century,  ed.  Hemels; 
another  edition  by  Plac.  Glogger),  preserved  in  the  Leiden  MS.  Voss. 
Q'-  69;  (3)  the  Epinal  Glossary^  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century*  and  publi^ed  in  facsimile  by  the  London  Phuol.  Society 
from  a  MS.  in  the  town  library  at  £|Nnal;  (4}  the  Clc$9tu  AmpU- 
•seaoe,  «*-e.  three 
Erfttft,  kaowB  as 

by  Goetz  {Corp.  v..337-ioi;  cf.  also  Loewe,  Prodr,  114  wq.J  with 
the  various  resulings  of  the  kindred  Epinal,  consists,  like  the  latter, 
of  different  collectwns  of  glosses  (also  some  from  AMhelm),  some 
arranged  alphabetkally  according  to  the  fiisK  letter  of  the  lemma* 
cifaesa  aocordiMj  to  the  6rst  two  letters.  The  title  of  Erfurt*  {imci^ 
It.  tmucriptio  posanun  in  KMam)  shows  that  it  is  also  a  combinauon 
of  various  glouaries;  it  b  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  lemmata,  and  contains  the  affaiim  and  ahanu 
sMssr  gkmseat  also  a  oolkction  from  Aldhelm,  Erfurt*  are  the 
Clos$a0  momimimt  mixed  also  with  Anglo-Saxon  inteipretatiooa 
((^tx,  Cor^.  it  563).  The  form  in  which  the  three  Erfurt  glomariea 
ha\'e  come  down  to  us  points  back  to  the  8th  century. 

The  first  great  glossary  or  collection  of  various  glosses  and  sloisarict 
ii  that  of  Salonum,  bianop  of  Constance,  formerly  abbot  of  St  Gall, 
aho  <fied  A.9. 919.  An  edition  of  it  in  two  parts  was  printed  c,  147^ 
at  Augsburg,  with  the  headline  Salemonts  ecclesie  Constaniiensis 
tpistopi  glosst  ex  iUustrissimis  cottecte  auctoribus.  The  oldest  MSS. 
of  this  work  date  from  the  i  ith  century.  Its  sources  are  the  EJher 
^mmntm  (Loewe,  Pradr.  954  sqq.},  the  giossaiy  preserved  in  th« 
9th<catufy  MS.  Lai.  Houac.  14439  (C^oeu,  "  Lib.  Gloss."  35  aqq.), 
and  the  great  Abavus  Gloss  («f..  ibid.  p.  37,  uL,  Corp.  W.  praef. 
XXX  vii.}. 

The  LU*.  Hossamm  haa  also  been  the  chief  sougce  for  the  important 
(but  not  onsinal)  glossary  of  Papias,  of  a.o.  1053  (cf.  (joetx  ia  Situ, 
Ber.  Akad.  IfdncA.,  1903,  p.  267  sqo.,  who  enumerates  eighty-seven 
MSS.  of  the  12th  to  the  15th  centuries),  of  whom  we  only  know  that  he 
Sved  among  clerics  and  dedicated  his  work  to  his  two  sons.  An 
edition  of  it  was  published  at  Mflan  "  per  Dominicum  de  Vcspobte  " 
oa  the  izth  of  December  1476;  other  editions  followed  m  1485. 
1491, 1406  (at  Venioe).  He  also  wrote  a  grammar,  chiefly  compiled 
from  Pnscianus  (Hagen,  Anecd.  Helv.  dxxix.  sqq.). 

The  same  Lib.  gloss,  b  the  source  (i)  for  the  Abba  Pater  Glossary 
(cf.  Oetx,  ibid,  p.  39),  published  bv  G.  M.  Thomas  {Silt.  Ber.  A  had, 
M^neh.,  1868.  ii.  369  sqq.);  (2)  the  Greek  gkMsary  AbsidA  latida 
^^oetx,  tfr.  p.  41);  and  (3)  the  Lat.-Arab.  glossary  in  the  Cod.  Letd. 
ScaL  Orient.  No.  231  (published  by  Seybold  in  Semit.  Studien,  Heft 
xv.-xviL,  Berlin.  1900). 

The  Panlus-GkMsary  (cf.  Goetx,  *'  Der  Liber  Gloasarum."  p.  315)  b 
compiled  from  the  second  Salomon-Glosaary  {abaeH  ma^istralus). 
the  Abamts  major  and  the  Liber  tfossarum,  with  a  mixture  of 
Hcbraica.  Many  of  hb  glosises  appear  again  in  other  compilations, 
as  in  the  Cod.  Vatic.  I4<»^(cf.  Goctx,  Corp,  v.  520  sqq.),  muced  up 
«ith  glosses  from  Beda,  Plactdus,  &c.  (cf.  a  glossary  published  by 
EUu  m  Amer.  Joum.  of  Fkilcl.  vL  4,  viL  3.  cootainiiw  besides 
Paalus  glosses,  also  excerpts  from  Isidore:  Cambridge  Joura,  of 
PkiUd.  viiL  71  sqq.,  xiv.  81  sqq.). 

Osbcm  of  Gloucester  (c.  1 123-1200)  compiled  the  glossary  entitled 
Panormia  (publish^  by  Aneelo  Mai  as  Thesaurus  uoous  LatinitaiiSt 
from  Cod.  Vatic,  reg.  Christ.  1392;  cf.  W.  Meyer.  Rkeim.  Mus. 
xxix.,  1874:  Goetx  in  Sittunesber.  sicks.  Cos.  d.  Wiss.,  190J,  p.  133 
sqq. ;  Berickie  di.  die  Verkandl.  der  k(^H.  sdcks.  Cesdlsch.  der  Wiss., 
Leipzig,  1902):  eiving  dcrivationsi  etymologies,  testimonia  collected 
from  Paulus,  rrbcianus.  Plautus.  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Mart. 
Capeila,  Macrobius,  Ambroae,  Sidoniua,  Prudentius,  Josephus, 
Jerome.  &c.  &c.  Osbcm's  material  was  also  used  by  Hugucio, 
whose  compendinro  was  still  more  extensively  used  (cf.  Cfoetz,  /.c.t 
p.  Ui  sqq..  Who  enumerates  one  hundred  and  three  MSS.  of  hb 
treatise),  and  contains  many  biblical  gkisses,  especially  Hebraica, 
some  treatises  on  Latin  numerals,  &c.  (cf  Hamann.  Wettere  MiUeil. 
out  dem  Breoiloquus  Beutkemianus,  Hamburg,  1882;  A.  Thomas, 
"Gknsea  provencales  inM."  in  Romania^  xxxiv.  p.  177  sqq;  P. 
Toynbee,  Qnd.  xxv.  p.^7  ot\<\.). 
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The  great  work  oT  Johannes  de  Janua,  entitled  Summa  quae 
neotur  ealkolicou,  dates  from  the  year  1286,  and  treats  of  (i)  accent. 
(2)  etymology,  (3)  synux,  and  (4)  so<allcd  prosody.  i.e.  a  lexicon. 

*  Anglo-Saxon  rchobrs  ascribe  an  earlier  date  to  the  text  of  the 
tlS.  00  aocottnt  of  certain  archaums  in  its  Angto-Saxoo  words. 


which  alaodeab  with  quantity.  It  moitlyiiMBHugndoaod  Papias; 
ita  cbssical  quotations  ate  limited,  except  from  Horace ;  it  quotes  the 
Vulgate  by  preference,  frequently  independently  from  nugucio: 
it  excerpts  Priaciaaus.  Donatua,  laidore.  the  fatheca  of  the  Church, 
especially  Jerome.  Gregory,  Aunistine,  Ambroae:  it  borrows 
many  Hebrew  glosaea,  mostly  from  Jerome  and  the  other  collections 
then  in  uae;  it  mentiona  tlie  orsscismar  of  Eberhardua  Bethuoienaiak 
the  worka  of  Hrafaanua  Maunia,  the  Doetrinale  of  Alexander  de  Villa 
Dei,  and  the  A  urora  of  Petrua  de  Riga.  Maay  quotationa  from  the 
Calkolitom  in  Du  Cangc  are  really  from  Hu^ucio,  and  may  be  traced 
to  Oabem.  There  exiat  many  MSS.  of  thia  work,  and  the  Maina 
edition  of  1460  b  «eU  known  tcf.  C«oetx  in  BertelOe  Hb.  die  Verkattdt, 
der  kdm.  sdcks.  CeaeUsck.  der  Wiu.,  Lcipdg,  ij)03). 

The  i^oas  MSS.  of  the  9th  and  loth  centuries  are  nomerous,  but  a 
diminution  becomes  visible  towards  the  nth.  We  then  find  gram- 
matical treatises  aibe,  for  which  also  gloisariea  were  uaed.  The  chief 
material  waa  (l)  the  Liber  ffoisaram;  (a)  the  Paului  gloaaea;  (3) 
die  Abaettt  major;  (4)  excerpta from  Priadan and  fkMaea  to  Priacian; 
(5)  Hebrew-btmical  coUectiona  of  proper  namea  (chiefly  from  JeronOe). 
After  theae  cornea  medieval  material,  aa  the  daiaahanes  which  are 
found  in  many  MSS.  (cf.  Goetx  in  Silnmisber.  sdcks.  Ces.  d.  Wiu., 
1903,  t>.  13^  aqq.:  Traube  in  Arekm  f.  lot.  Imc.  vi.  264),  containing 
qaotationa  from  Plautua,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Peraiua,  Terence,  oocaaioii- 
ally  from  Priacian,  Eutyches,  and  other  grammarians,  with  etymo* 
iopcal  explanations.  Theae  derioaHofies  were  the  basb  for  the 
grammatical  works  of  Odwm,  Hu|;iicioaad  Joannes  of  Janua. 

A  pecoliar  featinc  of  the  late  middle  ages  are  the  medico-botanic 
glossaries  based  on  the  earlier  ones  (see  Goeu.  Corp.  iii.).  The 
additions  consisted  in  Arabic  words  with  Latin  explanations,  while 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  interchange  with  Engliah,  French, 
lulian  and  Orman  fonna.  Of  gloaaaries  <?  thb  kind  we  ha\^  (1) 
the  Clause  alpkita  (publiahed  by  &  de  Renxi  in  the  tnl  vol.  of  the 
CoUea.  SoUmiiaua,  Kapka,  1854.  fRxa  two  Paris  MSS.  of  the  latb 
and  isth  centunea,  but  aome  ^  the  riosaes  occur  already  in  earlier 
MSS.):  (a)  5<aMmsia  Bartkolomei,  collected  by  joha  Mirfeld. 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  ed.  I.  L.  G.  Mowat  {Anecd. 
Ouom.  L  I,  1882,  cf.  Loewe.  Gloss.  Norn,  i  f  6  aqq.) ;  it  aeema  to  have 
uaed  the  aame  or  some  similar  source  a»  No.  i ;  (3)  the  compilations 
of  Simon  de  Janua  {Claois  tasuUiottis^  end  of  I3tn  century),  and  of 
Matthaeua  Silvaticua  {Pandectae  medicinae,  14th  century;  cf. 
H.  Stadler,  *'  Dioscor.  Lon^ob.**  ia  Roams.  Farsck.  x.  3.  371: 
Steinmeyer,  AUkockd.  Gloss.-uL). 

Of  binical  doaaariea  we  have  a  large  number,  mostly  mixed  with 

E losses  on  ouer,  even  profane,  subjects,  aa  Hebrew  and  other 
iblical  proper  namea,  and  explanationa  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
in  general,  and  the  prologues  of  Hieronymns.  So  we  have  the 
Classae  veleris  ac  nooi  testamenH  (beginning  "  Prologua  graece  latine 
praelocutio  sive  praefatio  ")  in  numerous  MSS.  oi^the  9th  to  14th 
centuries,  mostly  retaining  the  various  booka  under  aeparatc  headinga 
(cf.  Arevalo,  Jsid.  viL  407  aqo.i  Loewe,  Prodr.  lai;  Steinmeyer 
iv.  ^59;  S.  Bener,  Da  eompemiis  esegsticis  cuibusaam  medii  aeui, 
Paria,  1879).  Special  mention  ahould  oe  maoe  of  Guil.  Brito.  who 
lived  about  I2>sq,  and  compiled  a  5amma  (beginning  "diflicilea  atudeo 
partea  quaa  Biblb  geatat  nsndere  ").  contaiiied  in  many  MSS.  especi- 
ally in  F^rench  libraries.  Thb  5asMHa  gave  fiae  to  the  Mammolroclus 
of  Joh.  Marcheainua,  about  1300^  of  which  we  have  editions  printed 
in  1470,  1476,  1479.  Ac 

Finally  we  may  mention  such  compilations  aa  thetSamsui/firmftci; 
theworkof  Johannea  de  Gailandia,  which  he  himaelf  calla  dicliouariut 
(cf.  Schelcr  in  Jakrb.  f.  rom.  u.  ciiff.  PkiloL  vi.,  1865.  d.  142  s(|q.}; 
and  that  of  Alexander  Neckam  (w.  viL  p.  60  sqq.).  cf.  R.  Ellis,  in 
Amer.  Joum.  of  PkU.  x.  2):  which  are,  strictly  spcakingi  not  glosso- 

Gftphic.  The  Breoiloquus  drew  its  chief  material  vtwn  Fapias, 
ugucio,  Brito,  &c  (K.  Hamann,  MiUoil,  aus  dem  BreoUoquus 
BoMkemiamus,  Hamburg,  1879:  «i..  Weilere  Mitteit.,  Ac,  Hamtutrg. 
1882);  so  also  the  VoaUMuarium  Ex  qua;  the  varioua  Gemmae; 
Veec^mlaria  rerum  (cf.  Diefcnbach,  Clossar.  Latino^Cermanicum). 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  J.  Scaliger  (15^1609)  waa  the  first 
to  impart  to  gloaaariea  that  importance  which  they  deserve  (cf. 
Cioetx,  in  Silxungsber.  sdcks.  Ger,  d,  Wiss.,  1888,  p.  219  sqq.),  and  in 
hb  edition  of  Festus  made  great  use  of  P!s.-Philoxeaus,  which  enabled 
O.  MQller,  the  later  editor  of  Festus,  to  follow  in  hb  footsteps. 
Scaliger  also  planned  tlw  publication  ciu  Corpus  gfossarum,  and  left 
behind  a  collection  of  glosses  known  as  ghssae  Jstdori  (Cioetx,  Corp. 
v.  p.  589  sqq. ;  id.  in  Sitsungsber.  sdcks.  Ges.,  1888,  p.  2aa  sgq. ;  Loewe. 
Prodr.  33  sqq.),  which  occurs  also  in  old  glows  ries,  clearly  in  refcreooc 
to  the  tenth  book  of  the  Etymologiae. 

The  study  of  elossea  aproad  through  the  publication,  in  1^73. 
of  the  bilingual  gtoaaarica  by  H.  Stephanua  (Eatienne),  containin|[, 
besidca  the  two  great  gloasarie^  also  the  Hermeneumata  Slephaut, 
which  b  a  recension  of  the  Ps.-DosHkeana  (republished  Goetx, 
Corp.  iiL  438-474),  and  the  glossae  Stepkani,  excerpted  from  a 
collection  of  the  aermeneumala  Jib.  iiL  438-474). 

In  1600  Bonav.  Vulcaniua  republbhedthc  same  glossaries,  adding 
(i)  the  glossae  Isidori,  which  now  appeared  for  the  first  time;  (2) 
the  Onomasticon;  {%)  notae  and  casHgatioues,  derived  from  Scalier 
(Loewe,  Prodr.  183). 

In  1606  Carolus  and  Petnis  Labbaeus  publbhed,  with  the  effective 

help  of  Scaliger,  another  collection  of  glossaries,  republished,  in  1679, 

'  by  Du  Cangv,  after  which  the  f7th  and  18th  centuries  produced  ao 
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further  SloHariet  (Enum.  Nycrap  puUished  extracta  from  the 


floaary,  Von.  69.  in  17A7,  Symbpku  ad  Uterat,  r«itl.), 
though  gioeaes  were  constantly  used  or  referred  to  by  Salmaaius, 
Meuruus.  Heraldus,  Barth,  Fabricius  and  Burnian  at  Leiden,  where 
a  rich  collection  of  glosaaries  had  been  obtained  by  the  acqutsitioa 
of  the  Voaeiua  library  (cf.  Loewe,  Preifr.  168).  In  the  19th  centuiy 
came  Otann'e  Clessorii  Latini  sptawuu  (i8a6):  the  gloeeojpiphic 
mibllcatione  of  Angeio  Mai  [Clauki  aueUna,  v<^  iii.,  vi.,  vu.,  viiL, 
Rome,  1851-1836,  containing  Osbern's  Panmmia^  Plactdu*  and 
varioua  ffknees  from  Vatican  MSS.);  Fr.  Oehler's  treatiK  (1847) 
on  the  Cod.  Amphmiamu  of  Osbem,  and  his  edition  of  the  three 
Erfurt  glowries,  ro  important  for  Anglo-Saxon  philology;  ia  1854 
G.  F.  Hildebrand's  GossariuM  Laitnum  (an  extiact  from  Abavus 
MfiMf).  preserved  in  a  Cod.  Paris,  lat.  7690;  1857,  Thomas  Wright's 
vol.  of  Anglo-Saxon  glosses,  which  were  repubitahed  with  others  in 
1884  by  R.  Paul  Wlikker  under  the  title  A  ngUhSaxM  and  Old  English 
Vacabutanes  (London,  a  vols.,  1857) ;  L.  Diefenbach's  supplement 
to  Dtt  Cange,  entitled  Ciasmrimm  LatmthCtrmanieum  mediae  et 
infima*  aetatis,  containing  mostly  glosses  collected  from  glossaries, 
vocabularies,  Sic,  enumerated  in  the  preface;  Ritschls  treatise 
(1870)  on  Pbcidus,  which  called  forth  an  edition  (1875)  of  Placidus 
by  Dcuertingj  G.  Loewe's  Prodromus  (1876),  and  other  treatises 
by  him,  published  after  his  death  by  G.  Goets  (Leipeig,  1884); 
1888,  the  second  volume  of  Goctz's  own  great  Corpus  glossanarum 
Lalinantmt  of  which  seven  volumes  (except  the  first)  bad  seen  the 
Iwht  by  1907,  the  last  two  being  separately  entitled  Tkaatirtu 
ghssantm  ememdatarmm,  containing  many  emendations  and  correc- 
tions of  earlier  glosnries  by  the  author  and  other  scholars;  1900, 
Arthur  S.  Napier,  Old  English  Glasses  (Oxford),  collected  chiefly  from 
Aldhelm  MS&,  but  also  from  Augustine.  Avianus,  Beda,  Boethius, 
Gmory,  Isidore,  Juvencus,  Phocas,  Prudcntius,  &c. 

Tnere  are  a  very  great  number  of  glossaries  still  in  MS.  scattered  in 
variouslibraries  01  Europe,  especially  in  the  Vatican,  at  MonteCassioo, 
Paris,  Munich,  Bern,  the  British  Museum,  Leiden,  Cbcford,  Cambridge, 
Ac.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  make  the  material  contained  in 
these  MSS.  accessible  in  print,  and  much  may  yet  be  done  with  what 
is  still  unpublished,  though  we  may  find  that  the  differences  between 
the  glossaries  which  often  present  themselves  at  first  sight  are  mere 
differences  in  form  introduced  by  successive  more  or  less  qualified 
copyists. 

Some  Celtic  (Breton,  Cornish,  Welsh,  Irish)  glosaaries  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  learnt  from  the 

Sublieatlona  of  Whitley  Stokes,  Sirjohn  Rhys,  Kuno  Meyer,  L.  C. 
tern,  G.  I.  AaooU,  Heinr.  Zimmer,  Ernat  Windiach,  Nigra,  and  many 
others;  these  are  published  se|)arately  as  books  or  in  Zeuss's  Cratn- 
matica  Cellica,  A.  KQhn's  Beitr&ge  atr  vergkich.  Sprachtorsehung, 
Zeitsehr,  fOr  uUischa  Philolagie,  Archiv  fUr.Celliuhe  Lexleofraphu, 
the  Remte  ctltipUt  Transaaiens  of  the  London  Phiiologieal  Society,  &c 
The  first  Hebrew  author  known  to  have  used  glosses  was  R. 
Govhom  of  Metx  (1000)  in  his  comipentaries  on  the  Talmud.  But 
he  and  other  Hebrew  writers  after  him  mostly  used  the  Old  French 
language  (though  sometimes  also  Italian,  Slavonic,  German)  of  which 
an  example  has  been  published  by  Lambert  and  Brandin,  in  their 
Clossaire  hibreu^fmnfois  dm  Xlll'  sHxta:  reemil  de  miOs  hibreux 
hihii^s  opec  traduction  franfaise  (Paris,  1905).  See  further  The 
Jeunsk  Encyclopedia  (Now  York  and  London,  I903),artlde  "  Gloss." 

Authorities. — For  a  great  part  of  what  has  boisn  said  above,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  G.  uoetx's  article  on  **  Latdn.  Glossographie  " 
in  Pauly's  Realencyhhpddie.  By  the  side  of  Goets's  Corpns  stands 
the  great  collection  of  Stcinmeyer  and  Sievers,  Die  althochdeutschen 
Clossen  (in  a  vols.,  1870-1898),  conuiniiw  a  vast  number  of  (also 
Anglo-Saxon)  glosses  culled  from  Bible  MSS.  and  MSS.  of  classical 
Christian  authors,  enumerated  and  described  in  the  4th  vol.  Besides 
the  works  of  the  editors  of,  or  writers  on,  glosses,  already  mentu>ned, 
we  refer  here  to  a  few  others,  whose  writtnss  may  be  consulted: 
Hugo  BlOmncrj  Catholican  Antiicum  (ed.  Hcruge);  De-Vit  (at 
end   of   Forcellini's  Lexicon);   F.    Deycfcs;   Du   Cange:    Funck; 

!.  H.  GallAe  (AUsdchs.  Sprachdenhm.,  1891):  Grftber;  K.  Grubcr 
fiauptquMen  des  Corpus,  Spin.  «.  Erfurt  (aoss.,  Erlangen,  1904) ; 
lattemer,  W.  Horaeus  {Die  Sprache  des  POtonint  und  die  Clossen, 
Leipzig,  1899):  Kettner;  Kluge;  Knirobocher;  Lagarde;  Land* 
araf;  Marx;  W.  Meyer-Lubke  ("  Zu  den  btein.  Gloaaen '*  in 
Wiener  Stud,  xxv.  00  sqq.);  Henry  Nettleship;  Niedermann, 
Notes  d*ilymol.  tat.  (hfacon,  1903),  Contribut.  i  la  critique  des  glosses 
latines  (NeuchAtel,  1905):  Pokrowskii;  Quichent;  Otto  B. 
Schlutter  (many  important  articles  in  Audio,  Engliuhe  Studien, 
Arckio  /.  lalein.  Jjixicographie,  dec);  Schdll;  Schuchardt;  Leo 
Sommer;  Sudler;  Stowasser;  Strachan;  H.  Sweet;  Usener 
(Rhetn.  Mus.  xxiit.  496,  xxiv.  383) ;  A.  Way,  Promplorium  partuiorum 
siee  cierieorum  (3  vols.,  London,  1843-1865):  Weyman.  Wilmanns  (in 
Rhein  Mus.  xxiv.  36^);  WAffltn  in  Arch,  far  laLLnicogr.;  Zupitaa. 
Cf.  further,  the  various  volumes  of  the  following  pariodicals: 
Romania;  Zeitsehr.  fOr  denisches  Alterthum;  Anpia;  En^ische 
Studun;  Journal  of  English  and  German  Philology  (ed.  Cook  and 
Karsten);  Archio  fir  laiein.  Lexico^.,  and  others  treating  of  philo- 
logy, lexicography,  grammar.  &c.  (J.  H.  H.) 

OU>SS0P»  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  in  the 
High  Peak  parliamentary  dlvi»on  of  Derbyshire,  England,  on 
the  ritrrinr  noctbern  border  of  the  county;  13  m.  £.  by  S.  of 


Manchester  by  the  Great  Cential  railway.    Pop.  (1901)  *i,sa6k 

It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  mani^acture  in  Derbyshire, 
and  it  has  also  woollen  and  paper  mills,  dye  and  print  works, 
and  bleaching  greens.  The  town  consists  of  three  main  divisions, 
the  Old  Town  (or  Glossop  proper),  Howard  Town  (or  Glonop 
Dale)  and  Mill  Town.  An  older  parish  church  was  replaced  by 
that  of  All  Saints  in  1830;  there  is  also  a  very  fine  Roman 
Catholic  church.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Glossop 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Howard,  lord  of  the  manor,  a  picturesque 
old  building  with  extensive  terraced  gardens.  On  a  hill  near  the 
town  is  Melandra  Castle,  the  site  of  a  Roman  Tort  guarding 
Longdendale  and  the  way  into  the  hills  of  the  Peak  District. 
In  the  neighbourhood  also  a  great  railway  viaduct  spans  tbtf 
Dinting  valley  with  sixteen  arches.  To  the  north,  in  Longden- 
dale,  there  are  five  lakes  belonging  to  the  water-supply  system 
of  Manchester,  formed  by  damming  the  Etherow,  a  stream  which 
descends  from  the  high  moors  north-east  of  Gloaaop.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area, 
305  a  acres. 

Glossop  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  William  Pevercl,  on  the 
attainder  of  whose  son  it  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  1x57  it 
was  gifted  by  Henry  II.  to  the  abbey  of  Basingwerk.  Henry 
VIII.  bestowed  it  on  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  made  a 
municipal  borough  in  1866. 

OLOUCESTER,  BARU  AND  DUKES  OP.  The  English 
earldom  of  Gloucester  was  held  by  several  membeis  of  the  royal 
family,  Including  Robert,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  John, 
afterwards  king,  and  others,  until  1218,  when  Gilbert  de  CUtt 
was  recognized  as  earl  of  Gloucester.  It  remained  in  the  family 
of  Clare  {q.v.)  until  1314,  when  another  Earl  GObert  was  killed 
at  Bannockbum;  and  after  this  date  it  was  claimed  by  various 
relatives  of  the  CUres,  among  them  by  the  younger  Hugh  le 
Despenser  (d.  1326)  and  by  Hugh  Audley  (d.  1347),  both  of  whon 
bod  married  sistets of  Eari  Gilbert.  In  1 397  Thomas  Ic  Despenser 
(1373-1400),  a  descendant  of  the  Clares,  was  created  earl  of 
Gloucester;  but  in  1399  he  was  degraded  from  his  earldom 
and  in  January  1400  was  beheaded. 

The  dukedom  dates  from  1385,  when  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
a  younger  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester, 
but  his  honours  were  forfeited  when  he  was  found  guilty  of 
treason  in  1397.  The  next  holder  of  the  title  was  Humphrey, 
a  son  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester  in  1414* 
He  died  without  sons  in  1447,  and  in  1461  the  title  was  revived 
in  favQiu-  of  Richard,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  who  became  king 
as  Richard  III.  in  1483. 

In  1659  Henry  (1639-1660),  a  brother  of  Charles  II.,  wis 
formally  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  title  which  he  had  borne 
since  infancy.  This  prince,  sharing  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts,  had 
incensed  his  mother,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  by  bis  firm  ad* 
hcrence  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  had  fought  among  the 
Spaniards  at  Dunkirk  in  1658.  Having  returned  to  England 
with  Charles  II.,  he  died  unmarried  in  London  on  the  13th  of 
September  1660.  The  next  duke  was  William  (1680-1700)1 
son  of  the  princess  Anne,  who  was,  after  his  mother,  the  heir  to 
the  English  throne,  and  who  was  declared  duke  of  Gloucester  by 
his  uncle,  William  III.,  in  1689,  but  no  patent  for  this  creation 
was  ever  passed.  William  died  on  the  30th  of  July  1700,  and 
again  the  title  became  extinct. 

Frederick  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  George  II.,  was  known 
[or  some  time  as  duke  of  Gloucester,  but  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1726  it  was asduke of  Edinburgh  only.  In  17^ 
Frederick's  third  son,  William  Henry  (1743-1805),  was  created 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh  by  his  brother,  George  III. 
This  duke's  secret  marriage  with  Maria  (d.  1807),  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole  and  widow  of  James,  and 
Earl  Waldegrave,  in  1766,  greatly  incensed  his  royal  relatives 
and  led  to  his  banishment  from  court.  Gloucester  died  on  th< 
ssth  of  August  1805,  leaving  an  only  son,  William  Frederick 
( 1 776>i834),who  now  became  duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh. 
The  duke,  who  served  with  the  British  army  in  Flanders,  married 
his  cousin  Mary  (r 776-1857),  a  daughter  of  (}eorge  III.  H^ 
died  on  the  yah  of  November  1834,  leaving  no  children,  and  bis 
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widow,  the  last  sumror  of  (he  family  of  Georgt  m.,  died  on  the 
jMh  of  April  1857. 

GLOUCESTER,  GILBERT  IS  CLARB.  Easl  or  (1243*1995), 
was  a  SOD  of  Richard  de  Ckre»  7tb  earl  of  Gloucester  and  8tb 
earl  of  Clare,  and  was  bom  at  Christchurch,  Hampahire,  on  the 
^nd  of  September  1243.  Having  married  Alice  of  AngoolCme, 
half-sister  Of  king  Henry  III.,  be  became  earl  of  Gtoucester 
and  Clare  on  his  father's  death  in  July  1262,  and  almost  at  once 
joined  the  baronial  party  led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester.  With  Simon  Gloucester  was  at 'the  battle  of  Lewes 
in  May  ia64»  when  the  king  himself  surrendered  to  him,  and 
after  this  victory  he  was  one  of  the  three  persons  selected  to 
nominate  a  council.  Soon,  however,  he  quarrelled  with  Leicester. 
Leaving  London  for  his  lands  on  the  Welsh  border  he  met 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  king  Edward  I.,  at  Ludlow,  just 
after  his  escape  from  captivity,  and  by  his  skill  contributed 
largely  to  the  prince's  victory  at  Evesham  in  August  1 265.  Baf 
this  alliance  was  as  transitory  as  the  one  with  Leicester.  Glou- 
cester took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  barons  who  had 
surrendered  at  Kenilwcwtfa  in  November  and  December  1266, 
and  after  putting  his  demands  before  the  king,  secured  possession 
of  London.  This  happened  in  April  1267,  but  the  eari  <iuickly 
made  his  peace  with  Henry  III  and  with  Prince  Edward;  and. 
having  evaded  an  obligation  to  go  on  the  Crusade,  be  helped 
to  secure  the  peaceful  accession  of  Edward  I.  to  the  throne 
in  1372.  Gloucester  then  passed  several  years  in  fighting  in 
Wales,  or  00  the  Welsh  bonder;  in  1289  when  the  barons  were 
asked  for  a  subsidy  he  replied  on  their  behalf  that  they  would 
grant  nothing  until  they  saw  the  king  in  person  {nUi  prius 
ptrsonaliUr  vidaratt  in  Angiia  fatiem  regis),  and  In  1291  he  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  violent  quarrel  with 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  eari  of  Hereford.  Havmg  divorced  his 
wife  Alice,  be  married  in  1290  Edward's  daughter  Joan,  or 
Johanna  (d  1307).  Eari  Gilbert,  who  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  Red.'*  died  at  Monmouth  on  the  7th  of  December  1295, 
leaving  in  addition  to  three  daughters  a  son,  Gilbert,  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Clare,  who  was  killed  at  Bannockbum. 

See  C.  B^mont.  Simon  de  MontfoH,  eomU  dg  Ltiee^er  (1884),  and 
G  W.  Prothero.  Simon  de  Montforl  (1877). 

OU)UGESTBR.  HUMPHREY,  Duke  or  (1391-1447)1  fourth 
son  of  Henry  IV.  by  Mary  de  Bohun,  was  bom  in  1391.  He  was 
knighted  at  hb  father's  coronation  on  the  nth  of  October 
1399.  and  created  duke  of  Gknicester  by  Henry  V  at  Leicester 
on  the  x6ih  of  May  14x4.  He  served  in  the  war  next  year, 
and  was  wounded  at  Agincourt,  where  he  owed  his  life  to  his' 
brother's  valour.  In  April  1416  Humphrey  received  the  emperor 
Sigismund  at  Dover  and,  acoonding  to  a  x6th-century  story, 
did  not  let  him  land  till  he  had  disclaimed  all  title  to  imperial 
authority  in  England.  In  the  second  invasioii  of  France 
Humphrey  commanded  the  force  which  during  14x8  reduced 
the  Cotentin  and  captured  Cherbourg.  Afterwards  he  joined 
the  main  army  -before  Rouen,  and  took  part  in  subsequent 
campaigns  till  January  1420.  He  then  went  home  to  repbce 
Bedford  as  regent  in  England,  and  held  o£Sce  till  Henry's 
own  return  In  February  142  x«  He  was  again  Tegent  for  his 
brother  fromJMay  to  September  X422. 

Henry  V.  measured  Humphrey's  capacity,  and  by  his  will 
named  him  merely  deputy  for  Bedford  in  England.  Humphrey 
at  once  claimed  the  full  position  of  regent,  but  the  parliament 
and  council  allowed  him  only  the  title  of  protector  during 
Bedford's  absence,  with  limited  powers.  His  lack  of  discretion 
soon  justified  this  caution.  In  the  autumn  of  1422  he  married 
Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  heiress  of  Holland,  to  whose  laiids 
Philip  of  Burgundy  had  claims.  Bedford,  in  the  intenst  of  so 
important  an  ally,  endeavoured  vainly  to  restrain  his  brother. 
Finally  in  October  1424  Humphrey  took  up  arms  in  his  wife's 
behalf,  but  after  a  short  mmpaign  in  Hainault  went  home, 
and  left  Jacqueline  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Burgundy.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  April  1425  he  soon  entangled  himsell  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  council  and  his  nncte  Henry  Beaufort,  and 
Mirred  up  a  tumult  in  London.  Open  war  was  averted  only  by 
Beaufort's  prudence,  and  Bedford's  hurried  retonk    Humphrey 


had  diarged  his  uncle  with  disloyalty  to  the  late  and  present 
kings.  With  some  di£ktttty  Bedford  effected  a  formal  recondlia- 
tk»  at  Leicester  in  March  1426,  and  forced  Humphrey  to  accept 
Beavfbrt's  disavowaL  When  Bedford  left  Enghmd  next  year 
Humphrey  renewed  his  intrigues.  But  one  complication  was 
removed  by  the  axmolllng  in  X428  of  his  marriage  with  Jacqueline. 
His  open  adultery  with  his  mistress,  Eleanor  Cobham,  also  made 
him  unpopular.  To  check  his  indiscretion  the  council,  in 
Kovember  1429,  had  the  kittg  crowned,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
Humphrey's  protectorate.  However,  when  Henry  VI.  was  soon 
afterwanb  taken  to  be  craiwnedin  France,  Humphrey  was  made 
lieutenant  and  warden  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  ruled  England 
for  nearly  two  years.  His  jealousy  of  Bedford  and  Beaufort 
still  continued,  and  when  the  former  died  in  X435  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  he  would  defer.  The  defection  of  Burgundy  roused 
English  feeling,  and  Humphrey  won  popularity  as  leader  of  the 
war  party.  In  X436  he  commanded  it  a  short  invasion  of 
Flanders.  But  he  had  no  real  power^  and  his  political  im- 
portance lay  in  his  peisistent  opposition  to  Beaufort  and  the 
councillors  of  his  party.  In  X439  he  renewed  his  (hargts  agsinst 
his  unde  without  effect.  His  position  was  further  damaged  by 
his  connenon  with  Eleanor  Cobham,  whom  he  had  now  nmrried. 
In  X441  Eleanor  was  charged  with  practising  sorcery  against 
the  king,  and  Humphrey  had  to  submit  to  see  her  condemned, 
and  her  accomplices  executed.  Neverthdess,  he  continued 
his  poUtical  opposition,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  Suffolk, 
who  was  now  taking  Beaufort's  place  In  the  ooundl,  by  opposing 
the  king's  marriage  to  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Under  Suffolk's 
influence  Heniy  VI.  grew  to  distrust  his  unde  altogether.  The 
crisis  came  in  the  parliament  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  February 
1447.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  there  Humphrey  was  arrested, 
and  four  days  later,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  he  died.  Rumour 
attributed  his  death  to  foul  play.  But  his  health  had  been  long 
undermined  by  excesses,  and  his  end  was  probably  only  hastened 
by  the  shock  of  his  arrest. 

Humphrey  was  buried  at  St  Albans  Abbey,  In  a  fiiie  tomb, 
which  still  exists.  He  was  ambitious  and  self-seeking,  but 
unstable  and  unprindpled,  and,  lacking  the  fine  qualities  of  his 
brothers,  excelled)  neither  in  war  nor  in  peace.  Still  he  was  a 
cultured  and  courtly  prince,  who  could  win  popularity.  He 
was  long  remembered  as  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  and  in  his 
lifetime  was  a  b'beral  patron  of  letters.  He  had  been  a  great 
collector  of  books,  many  of  which  he  presented  to  the  univerdty 
of  Oxford.  He  contributed  also  tathe  building  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  of  the  room  still  called  Duke  Humphrey's  Hbrary. 
His  books  were  dispersed  at  the  Reformation  and  only  three 
volumes  of  his  donation  now  remain  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Titus  Livius,-  an  Italian  in  Humphrey's  service,  wrote  a  life 
of  Henry  V.  at  his  patron's  Udding.  Other  Italian  scholars, 
as  Leonardo  Aretino,  benefited  by  his  patronage.  Amongst 
English  men  of  letters  he  befriended  Reginald  Pecodi,  Whet- 
hamstead  of  St  Albans,  Capgrave  the  historian,  Lydgate,  and 
Gilbert  Kymer,  who  was  his  physidan  and  chancellor  of  Oxford 
university.  A  pt^ular  error  found  Humphrey  a  fictitious  tomb 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  adjoining  dsle,  called  Duke 
Humphrey's  Walk,  was  frequented  by  beggats  and  needy 
adventurers.  Hence  the  16th-century  proverb  "  to  dine  with 
Duke  Humphrey,"  used  of  tiiose  who  loitered  there  dinner* 
less. 

The  most  important  contempoiary  sources  are  Stevenson's  Wart 


;^tic 

Jacqueline  see  F.  von  Lfihcr's  Jacobda  von  Bayem  und  ikre  Zei$ 
(2  vols.,  NOrdlingen,  1869).  For  other  modem  authorities  consult 
W.  Stubbs's  ConsMutiomd  History;  J.  H!  Ramsay's  tjinauter  and 
York;  Political  History  of  Enjdand,  vol.  iv.;  R.  Pauli,  Pictnres  o/ 
Old  England,  pp.  373-401  (1861):  and  K.  H.  Viekers,  Humphrey, 
Duke  m  Gloucester  {ityy!).  For  Humphrey's  correspondence  with 
Piero  Candido  Deoembru)  see  the  English  Historical  Review,  vols. 
X,  xix.,  XX.  (C.  L.  K.) 

GLOUCBSTER.  RICHARD  DB  CLARB.  Eakl  0?  (x 222-1262), 
was  a  son  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  6th  earl  of  Gloucester  and  7tJk 
earl  of  Clare,  and  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  August  1222,  succeeding 
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CO  his  father's  earldoms  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  October 
1230.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
and  after  her  death  in  1237  he  married  Maud,  daughter  of  John  de 
Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  passed  his  early  years  in  tournaments 
and  pilgrimagesi  taking  for  a  time  a  secondary  and  undecided 
part  in  politics.  He  refused  to  help  Henry  III.  on  the  French 
expedition  of  1250,  but  was  afterwards  with  the  king  at  Paris, 
then  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  errand  to  Scotland,  and  vns  sent 
to  Germany  to  work  among  the  princes  for  the  election  of  his 
stepfather,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  as  king  of  the  Romans. 
About  1258  Gloucester  took  up  his  position  as  a  leader  of  the 
barons  in  their  resistance  to  the  king,  and  he.was  prominent 
during  the  proceedings  which  followed  the  Mad  Parliament  at 
Oxford  in.  1258.  In  1 259,  however,  be  quarrelled  with  Simon  do 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester;  the  dispute,  begun  in  England, 
was  renewed  in  France  and  he  was  again  in  the  confidence  and 
company  of  the  king.  This  attitude,  too,  was  only  temporary, 
and  in  1261  Gloucester  and  Leicester  were  again  working  in 
concord.  The  earl  died  at  his  residence  near  Canterbury  on  the 
1  sth  of  July  1 262.  A  large  landholder  like  his  son  and  successor, 
Gilbert,  Gloucester  was  the  most  powerful  English  baron  of  his 
time;  he  was  avaricious  and  extravagant,  but  educated  and  able. 
He  left  several  children  in  addition  to  Earl  Gilbert. 

GLOUCESTER,  ROBERT,  Eau.  of  (d.  1147)1  «as  a  natural 
son  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  He  was  bom,  before  his  father's 
accession,  at  Caen  in  Normandy;  but  the  exact  date  of  his  birth, 
and  his  mother's  name  are  unknown.  He  received  from  his 
father  the  hand,  of  a  wealthy  heiress,  Mabel  of  Gloucester, 
daughter  of  Robert  Fiu  Hamon,  and  with  her  the  lordships 
of  Gloucester  and  Glamorgan,,  About  1121  the  earldom  of 
Gloucester  was  created  for  bis  benefit.  His  rank  and  territorial 
influence  made  him  the  natural  leader  of  the  western  baronage. 
Hence,  at  his  father's  death,  he  was  sedulously  courted  by  the 
rival  parties  of  his  half-sister  the  empress  Matilda  and  of  Stephen. 
After  some  hesitation  he  declared  for  the  latter,  but  tendered 
his  homage  upon  strict  conditions,  the  breach  of  which  should  be 
held  to  invalidate  the  contract.  Robert  afterwards  alleged  that 
he  had  merely  feigned  submission  to  Stephen  with  the  objea 
of  secretly  furthering  his  half-sister's  cause  among  the  En^ish 
barons.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was  mortified  at  finding 
himself  excluded  from  the  inner  councils  of  the  king,  and  so 
resolved  to  sell  his  services  elsewhere.  Robert  left  England  for 
Normandy  in  1137,  renewed  his  relations  with  the  Angevin 
party,  and  in  1 138  sent  a  formal  defiance  to  the  king.  Returning 
to  Eni^and  in  the  following  year,  he  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  his  own  earldom  with  such  success  that  the  greater 
part  of  western  England  and  the  south  Welsh  marches  were 
soon  in  the  possession  of  the  empress.  By  the  battle  of  Lincohi 
(Feb.  a,  XZ41),  fn  which  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  the  earl 
made  good  Matilda's  claim  to  the  whole  kingdonL  He  accom- 
panied her  triumphal  progress  to  Winchester  and  Lood<m,  but 
was  unable  to  moderate  the  arrogance  of  her  behaviour.  Cqn- 
sequently  she  ^as  soon  expelled  from  London  and  deserted  by 
the  bishop  Henry  of  Winchester  who,  as  legate,  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  English  church.  With  Matilda  the  eari  besieged 
the  legate  at  Winchester,  but  was  forced  by  the  royalists  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat,. and  in  covering  Matilda's  flight  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  pursuers.  So  great  was  his  importance  that  his 
party  purchased  his  freedom  by  thexelease  of  Stephen.  The  earl 
jenewed  the  struggle  for  the  crown  and  continued  it  until  his 
death  (OcL  31, 1 147);  but  the  perwnal  unpopularity  of  Matilda, 
and  the  estrangement  of  the  Church  from  her  cause,  made  his 
efforts  unavailhig.'  .-His  loyalty  to  a  lost  cause  must  be  allowed 
to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  his  earlier  double-dealing.  But  he 
hardly  deserves  the  extravagant  piaise  which  is  lavished  upon 
liim  l^  William  of  Malmesbury.  The  sympathies  of  the  chronicler 
are  too  obviously  influenced  by  tl^e  eari's  munificence  towards 
literary  meni 

Sec  the  HUtoHa  nooOa  by  WiOiamof  Malroedwry  QtonseditHNi): 
the  HiUoria  Anthrnm  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Rolls  edition); 
~.  H.  Round's  Uet^rey  de  MamdefiiU  (l892)f  and  0»  ROader's 
JToiMMf  (Bcrilui..i897).  (H.W.CD.) 


6L0UCE8TBR,  THOMAS  OP  WOODSTOCK.  Dun  OF  (1355^ 
i397)i  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  the  English  king  Edward  IIL, 
was  bom  at  Woodstock  on  the'  7th  of  January  1355.  Having 
married  Eleanor  (d.  1399),  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  earl  of  Herdord,  Essex  and  Northampton  (d.  1373), 
Thomas  obtained  the  oflke  of  constable  of  England,  a  position 
previously  held  by  the  Bohuns,  and  was  made  eail  of  Buckingham 
by  his  nephew,  Richard  II.,  at  the.  coronation  in  July  1377.- 
He  took  part  in  defending  the  English  coasts  against  the  attadis 
of  the  French  and  Castilians,  after  which  he  led  an  army  through 
northern  and  central  France,  and  besieged  Nantes,  which  town, 
however,  he  failed  to  take. 

Returning  to  England  early  in  1381,  Burkinghnm  found  that 
his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  married 
his  wife's  sister,  Mary  Bohun,  to  his  own  son,  Henry,  afterwards 
King  Henry  IV.  The  relations  between  the  brothers,  hitherto 
somewhat  strained,  were  not  improved  by  this  proceeding,  as 
Thomas,  doubtless,  was  hoping  to  retain  possession  of  Mary's 
estates.  Having  taken  some  part  in  crushing  the  rising  of  the 
peasants  in  t38t,  Buckingham  became  more  friendly  with 
Lancaster;  and  while  marching  with  the  king  into  Scotland  in 
1385  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  mark  of  favour,  however, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  up  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  Richard.  Lancaster  having  left  the  country,  doucester 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  dialifced  the  royal 
advisers,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  and  Robert  de  Vere^ 
earl  of  Oxford,  whose  recent  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of 
Ireland  had  aroused  profound  discontent.  The  moment  wss 
propitious  for  interference,  and  supported  by  those  nrho  were 
indignant  at  the  extravagance  and  incompetence,  real  or  alleged, 
of  the  king,  Gloucester  wss  soon  in  a  position  of  authority.  He 
forced  on  the  dismissal  and  Impeadmient  of  Suffolk;  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  ^spointed  in  1386  to  reform  the 
•kingdom  and  the  royal  household;  and  took  np  arms  when 
Richard  began  proceedings  sgainst  the  oommissioners.  Having 
defeated  Vere  at  Radoot  in  December  r387  the  duke  and  his 
associates  entered  London  to  find  the  king  powerless  in  their 
hands.  Gloucester,  who  had  previously  threatened  his  unde 
with  deposition,  was  only  restrahied  from  taking  this  extreme 
step  by  the  influence  of  his  colleagues;  but,  as  the  leader  of  the 
"  lords  appellant "  in  the  "  Merciless  Parliament,"  which  met 
in  February  1388  and  was  packed  with  his  supporteis,  he  took 
a  savage  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  while  not.  neglecting  to  add 
to  his  own  possessions. 

He  was  not  seriously  punished  when  Richard  regained  hb 
power  in  May  1389,  but  he  remained  in  the  background,  although 
empk>yed  occasionally  on  public  business,  and  accompanying  the 
king  to  IreUmd  in  1394-  In  r396,  however,  unde  and  nephew  were 
again  at  variance.  Gloucester  disliked  the  peace  with  France  and 
Richard's  second  marriage  with  liahflla,  daughter  of  King 
Charles  VL;  other  causes  of  difference  were  not  wanting,  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  duke  was  plotting  to  seise  the  king.  At 
all  events  Richard  dedded  to  arrest  him.  By  refusing  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  the  duke  frustrated  the  first  attempt,  but  on  the 
nth  of  July  1397  he  was  arrested  by  the  king  himsdf  at  his 
residence,  Pleshey  castle  in  Essex.  He  was  taken  at  once  to 
Calais,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  the 
king  on  the  9th  of  September  following.  The  facts  seem  to  be  as 
follows.  At  thej)fgimiing  of  September  it  was  reported  that  he 
was  dead.  The  rumour,  probab^  a  ddiberate  one,  was  false,  snd 
about  the  same  time  a  justice,  Sir  William  Rickhill  (d.  1407)1 
was  sent  to  Calais  with  instrucdons  dated  the  xTth  of  August  to 
obtain  a  confession  from  Gloucester.  On  the  8th  of  September 
the  duke  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  h^ 
death  inunediately  followed  this  avowaL  Unwilling  to  meet  his 
parliament  so  soon  after  his  unde's  death,  Richard's  purpose  wu 
doubtless  to  antedate  this  oocunence,  and  to  foster  the  impresskn 
that  the  duke  had  died  from  natural  causes  in  August  When 
parliament  met  in  September  he  wafr  declared  guilty  of  treason 
and  his  estates  forfeited.  Gloucester  had  one  son,  Humphrey 
(c.  r38t~i399),  who  died  unmarried,  and  four  daughters,  the 
most  notable  of  whom  was  Anne  (c  1380-1438),  fte  *■* 
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fiicceSBvtIy  the  wife  of  Thomas,  3rd  earl  of  Stafford,  Edmund,  5th 

earl  of  Stafford,  and  William  Bourchier,  count  of  Eu.    Gloucester 

is  supposed  to  have  written  VOrdonnance  ^Anf^eUm  ponr  U 

camp  d  fouiraHcey  ou  gaige  de  bataiUe. 

BiBLiOGKApRT.— See  T.  Walsingham.  ffistoHa  Antficana,  edited 
•  H.  T.  Riley  (London.  1863-1864);  The  Monk  of  Evediam, 
ufPfM  vUa^  a  repn  Ruafdi  11.,  edxtxA  by  T.  Heame  (Oxford. 
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1739) ;  Cknnipu  ce  la  tnison  ef  mort  dt  iUckard  II,  edited  by  B. 
wilUaois  (London,  1846);  J.  Frotssait.  Ckrffniqua,  edited  by  S. 
Luce  and  G.  Raynaud  (Puis,  1860-1897) ;  W.  Stubbs.  OmsHtuttomil 
History,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford.  18^);  /  Tait  in  Owens  Colkit  Histarkai 
Essays  and  S.  Armitage-Smith,  Jok»  cf  GamU  (London.  1904). 

GLOUCESTER  (abbreviated  as  pronounced  Gh'sUr),  a  city, 
county  Of  a  city,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  port, 
and  the  county  town  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  on  the  left 
(east)  bank  of  the  liver  Severn,  x  14  m  W.N  W  of  London.  Pop. 
(1901)  47,95S.  It  is  served  by  the  Great  Western  railwaf  and 
the  wcst-and-north  branch  of  the  Midland  railway,  while  the 
Berkeley  Ship  CsLtal  runs  S.  W.  to  Sharpness  Docks  in  the  Severn 
estuary  (i6|  m.).  Gloucester  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence 
overlooking  the  Severn  and  sheltered  by  the  Cotteswolds  00  the 
cast,  while  the  Malvems  and  the  hills  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  rise 
prominently  to  the  west  and  north-west. 

The  cathedral,  in  the  north  of  the  city  near  the  river,  originates 
in  the  foundation  of  an  abbey  of  St  Peter  in  681 .  the  foundations 
of  the  present  church  having  been  laid  by  Abbot  Scrlo  (1072- 
1 104);  and  Walter  Froucester  (d.  14 12)  its  hbtorian,  became  its 
first  mitred  abbot  in  1381.  Until  1541  .^Gloucester  lay  in  the  see 
of  Worcester,  but  the  separate  see  was  then  constituted,  with 
John  Wakeman,  last  abbot  of  T^kesbury.  for  its  first  bishop. 
The  diocese  covers  the  greater  part  of  Gloucestershire,  with  small 
parts  of  Herefordshire  and  Wiltshire.  The  cathedral  may  be 
succinctly  described  as  consisting  of  a  Norman  nucleus,  with 
additions  in  every  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  420  ft.  long, 
and  144  ft.  broad,  with  a  beautiful  central  tower  of  the  15th 
century  rising  to  the  height  of  2?s  ft.  and  topped  by  fou/graceful 
ptnnadcs.  The  nsve  is  massive  Norman  with  Early  English 
roof;  the  crypt  also,  under  the  choir,  aisles  and  diapcls,  is 
Norman,  as  is  the  chapter-house.  The  crypt  is  one  of  the  four 
apddal  cathedral  crypts  in  England,  the  others  being  at  Worcester, 
Winchester  and  Canterbury.  The  south  porch  is  Perpendicular, 
with  fan-tcscery  ^oof,  m  also  is  the  north  transept,  the  south 
being  transitional  Decorated.  The  choir  |has  Perpendicular 
tracery  over  Norman  work,  with  an  apsidal  chapel  on  each  side. 
The  choir-vaulting  is  particularly  rich,  and  the  modem  scheme 
t>f  colouring  is  judicious.  The  splendid  late  Decorated  east 
window  is  partly  filled  with  ancient  glass.  Between  the  apsidal 
chapels  is  a  cross  Lady  chapel,  and  north  of  the  nave*  are  the 
cloisters,  with  very  early  example  of  fan-traccry,  the  carols  or 
ttaJIs  for  the  monks'  study  and  writing  lying  to  the  south.  Hie 
finest  monument  is  the  canopied  shrine  of  Edward  II.  who  was 
brought  hither  from  Berkeley.  By  the  visits  of  pilgrims  to  this 
the  building  and  sanctuary  were  enriched.  In  a  side-chapel,  too, 
ii  a  monument  in  coloured  bog  oak  of  Robert  Curthose,  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  abbey,  the  eldest  son  of  theConqucror,  who  was 
Inicrred  there;  and  those  of  Bishop  Warburton  and  Dr  Edward 
Jcnner  are  also  worthy  of  special  mention.  A  musical  festival^ 
(the  Fastival  of  the  Three  Choirs)  is  held  annually  in  this  cathedral 
and  those  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  in  turn.  Between  1873 
and  1890  abd  in  1S97  the  cathedral  was  extensively  restored, 
principally  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Attached-  to  the  deanery  is  the 
Norman  prior*s  chapel  In  6t  Mary's  Square  outside  the  Abbey 
gate.  Bishop  Hooper  sufliered  martyrdom  under  Queen  Mary  in 
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(^uaint  gabled  and  timbered  houses  preserve  the  anaent  aspect 

of  the  dry.  At  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  four  prindpal 
streets  stood  th^  Tolscy  or  town  hall,  replaced  by  a  modem 
building  in  1 894.  None  of  the  old  public  buildings,  in  fact,  islef t, 
but  the  New  Inn  in  Northgate  Street  is  a  beautiful  timbered 
house,  strong  and  massive,  with  external  galleries  and  courtyards, 
built  in  X450  for  the  pilgrims  to  Edward  ll.*s  shrine,  t^  Abbot 
Sebroke,  a  traditional  subterranean  passage  leading  thence  to  the 
athedraL  The  timber  is  prindpally  chestnut.  There  are  a  large 


number  of  chnrdies  and  diaeiiliBg  chapeb,  and  it  may  haiM 
been  the  old  proverb,  **  as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester^**  which 
provoked  Oliver  Cromwell  to  declare  that  the  dty  bad  **  more 
churches  than  godliness."  Of  the  churches  four  are  of  spedal 
interest:  St  Maiy  de  Lode,  with  a  Norman  tower  and  chancel, 
and  a  monument  of  Bishop  Hooper,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple  which  became  the  first  Christian  church  in  Britain,  St 
Mary  de  Ciypt,  a  cnidform  structure  of  the  x  sth  century,  with 
later  additions  and  $l  heautiful  and  bfty  tower;  the  church  of 
St  Michael,  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  ancient  abbey  ef 
St  Peter;  and  St  Nicholas  church,  originally  of  Norman  erection, 
and  possessing  a  tower  and  other  portions  of  later  date.  In  the 
ndghbourhood  of  St  Mary  de  Crypt  are  alif^t  remains  of  Grey- 
friars  and  Bhtckfrian  monasteries,  and  abo  of  the  dty  waQ. 
Eariy  vaulted  cellars  remain  under  the  Fleece  and  Saracen's 
Head  inns.. 

There  are  three  endowed  schools:  the  College  school,  refonnded. 
by  Henry  VIII.  as  part  of  the  cathedral  esUblishment,  th^ 
school  of  St  Mary  de  Crypt,  founded  by  Dame  Joap  Cooke  in  the 
same  rdgn;  and  Sir  Thomas  Rich's  Blue  Coat  hospital  for  34 
boys  (1666)  ^t  the  Crypt  sdiool  the  famous  preacher  George 
Whitcfield  (1714-1770)  was  educated,  and  he  preached  bis  firal 
sermon  in  the  church.  The  first  Sunday  school  was  hdd  in 
Gloucester,  being  originated  by  Robert  Raikes,  in  178a 

The  noteworthy  modem  buildings  indude  the  museom  and 
school  of  art  and  sdence,  the  county  gaol  (on  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
and  Norman  castle),  tbe  Shire  Hall  and  the  Whit^eld  memorial 
church.  A  park  in  the  south  of  the  dty  contains  a  spa,  a  chaly- 
beate spring  having  been  discovered  in  18x4.  -West  of  this, 
across  the  canal,  are  the  remains  (a  gateway  and  some  walls)  of 
Uanthony  Priory,  a  cell  of  the  mother  abbey  In  the  vale  of 
Ewyas,  Monmouthshire,  which  in  thereignof  Edward  IV.  became 
the  secondary  establishment. 

Gloucester  possesses  match  wotks,  foundries,  marble  and 
slate  works,  saw-mills,  chemical  works,  rope  works,  flour-mins, 
manufactories  of  railway  wagons,  engines  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  boat  and  ship-building  yards.  Gloucester 
was  declared  aport  in  1882.  The  Berkeley  canal  was  opened  in 
1827.  The  Gloucester  canal-harbour  and  that  at  Sharpness  on 
the  Severn  are  managed  by  a  board.  Prindpal  imports  are 
timber  and  grain;  and  exports,  coal,  salt,  iron  and  bricks; 
The  salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries  in  the  Severn  are  valuable. 
The  tidal  bore  in  the  river  attains  its  extreme  height  just  below 
the  dty,  and  sometimes  surmotmts  the  wdr  in  the. western 
branch  of  the  river,  affecting  the  stream  up  to  Tewkesbury  lock. 
The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The  dty  h 
governed  by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors. .  Area, 
23 1 5  acres. 

History.—The  traditional  existence  of  a  British  settlement 
at  Gloucester  (Caer  Glow,  Gleawecaslre,  Gleucestre)  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  direct  evidence,  but  Gloucester  was  the  Roman 
municipality  or  eolonia  of  Clevum,  founded  by  Nenra  (aj>.  9(^-98), 
Pdrts  of  the  walls  can  be  traced,  and  many  remains  and  coins 
have  been  found,  though  inscriptions  (as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  Britain)  are  somewhat  scarce.  Its  situation  on  a  navigable 
river,  and  the  foundation  in  68t  of  the  abbey  of  St  Peter  by 
/CthelVcd  favoured  the  growth  of  the  town;  and  before  tbe 
Conquest  Gloucester  was  a  borough  governed  by  a  portreeve, 
with  a  castle  which  was  frequently  a  royal  residence,  and  a  mint. 
The  first  overlord.  Earl  Godwine,  was  succeeded  n«iriy  a  century 
later  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester.  Henry  II.  granted  the  first 
charter  in  1155  which  gave  the  burgesses  the  same  liberties 
as  the  dtizens  of  London  and  Winchester,  and  a  second  charter 
of  Henry  II.  gave  them  freedom  of  passage  on  the  Severn.  Th^ 
first  charter  was  confirmed  in  1 194  by  Richard  I.  The  privileges 
of. the  borough  were  greatly  extended  by  the  charter  of  John 
(x20o)  which  gave  freedom  from  toll  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  from  pleading  outnde  the  borough.  Subsequent  charters 
were  numerous.  Gloucester  was  incorporated  by  Richard  HI* 
in  1483,  the  town  being  made  a  county  in  itself..  This  charter 
was  confirmed  in  1489  and  1510^  and  other  charten  of  incorpora- 
tion were  received  by  Gloucester  from  Elittbeth  in  1560,  James  1. 
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in  1604, .  Charles  t.  in  1636  and  Charles  II.  in  x67a.  The 
charter^  port  of  Gloucester  dates  irom  1580.  jCkmccster 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1275  to  1885,  »nce 
when  it  has  been  represented  by  one  member.  A  seven  days' 
fair  from  the  34th  of  June  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  in  1303, 
and  James  I.  licensed  fairs  on  the  35th  of  March  and  the  i7ih 
of  November,  and  fairs  under  these  grants  ale  still  held  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  April  and  July  and  the  last  Saturday  in 
November.  The  fair  now  held  on  the  38th  of  September  was 
granted  to  the  abbey  oi  St  Peter  in  1337.  A  market  on  Wednes- 
day existed  in  the  reign  of  John,  was  confirmed  by  charter  in 
1337  and  is  still  held.  The  iron  trade  of  Gloucester  dates  from 
before  the  Conquest;  tanning  was  carried  on  before  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  pin-making  and  bell-founding  were  introduced 
in  the  i6th,  and  the  long-existing  coal  trade  became  important 
in  the  i8th  century.  The  doth  trade  flourished  from  the  uth 
to  the  i6th  century.  The  sea-borne  txade  in  com  and  wine 
existed  before  the  reign  of  Richard  L 

See  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Records  cf  ths  Corporation  e^  Gloucester 
(Gloucester,  1893} :  Vtctma  County  aistory,  Gloucestershire. 

GLOUCESTER,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  beautifully  situated  on  Cape  Ann. 
Pop.  (i8go)  34,651;  (1900)  36,131,  of  whom  8768  were  foreign- 
born,  including  4388  Engljbh  Canadians,  800  French  Canadians, 
665  Irish,  653  Finns  and  594  Portuguese;  (1910  census) 
24t398  Area,  53'6sq.  m.  It  b  served  b>  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railway  and  by  a  steamboat  line  to  Boston.  The  surface  is 
sterile,  naked  and  rugged,  with  bold,  rocky  ledges,  and  a  most 
picturesque  shore,  the  beauties  of  which  have  made  it  a  favourite 
summer  resort,  much  frequented  by  artists.  Included  within 
the  city  borders  are  several  villages,  of  which  the  principal  one,* 
also  known  as  Gloucester,  has  a  deep  and  commodious  harbour. 
Among  the  other  villages,  all  summer  resorts,  art  Annisquam, 
Bay  View  and  Magnolia  (so  called  from  the  Magnolia  ^uca, 
which  grows  wild  there,  this  being  probably  its  most  northerly 
habitat) ;  near  Magnolia  are  Rafe's  Chasm  (60  ft.  deep  and  6-10  ft. 
wide)  and  Norman's  Woe,the scene  of  the  wreck  of  the  "Hesperus" 
(which  has  only  tradition  as  a  basis),  celebrated  in  Longfellow's 
poem.  There  is  some  slight  general  commerce — in  1909  the 
Imports  were  valued  at  $130,098;  the  exports  at  $7853 — 
but  the  principal  business  is  fishing,  and  has  been  since  early 
colonial  days.  The  pursuit  of  cod,  mackerel,  herring  and 
halibut  fills  up,  with  a  winter  coasting  trade,  the  round  of 
the  year.  In  this  industry  Gloucester  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  United  States;  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
fishing  ports  of  the  world.  ^lost  of  the  adult  males  are  engaged 
in  it.  The  "  catch  "  was  valued  in  1895  at  $3,313,985  and  in 
1905  at  $3,377,330.  The  organization  of  the  industry  has 
undergone  many  transformations,  but  a  notable  feature  is  the 
general  practice— especially  since  modern  methods  have  necessi- 
tated larger  vessels  and  more  costly  gear,  and  correspondingly 
greater  capital — of  profit-sharing;  all  the  crew  entering  on  that 
baas  and  not  independently.  There  are  some  manufactures, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  fisheries.  The  total  factory  product 
in  1905  was  valued  at  $6,930,984,  of  which  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  fish  represented  $4,068,571,  and  glue  represented 
$753,003.  An  industry  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
quarrying  of  the  beautiful,  dark  C^pe  Ann  granite  that  underlies 
the  dty  and  all  the  environs. 

Gloucester  harbour  was  probably  noted  by  Champlain  (as 
La  Beauport),  and  a  temporary  settlement  was  made  by  English 
fishermen  sent  out  by  the  Dorchester  Company  of  "  merchant 
adventurers  "  in  1633-1635;  some  of  these  settlers  returned 
to  England  in  1635,  and  others,  with  Roger  Conant,  the  governor, 
removed  to  what  is  now  Salem.*  Permanent  settlement  ante- 
dated  1639  at  least,  and  in  1643  the  township  was  incorporated. 
From  Gosnold's  voyages  onward  the  extraordinary  abundance 
of  cod  about  Cape  Ann  was  well  known,  and  though  the  first 

'  According .  to  mme  authorities  (e.g.  Pringle)  a  few  settlers 
feroained  on  the  site  of  Gloucester,  the  permanent  settlement  thus 
dating  from  1623  to  1635;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  proof,  and 
the  contrary  opinion  i^the.oae  generally  hckL 


settlers  characteristically  enough  tried  to  live  by  fanning,  they 
speedily  became  perforce  a  sea-faring  folk.  The  active  pursuit  of 
fishing  as  an  industry  may  be  dated  as  be&nnin^  about  1700, 
for  then  began  voyages  beyond  Cape  Sable.  Voyages  to  the 
Grand  Banks  began  about  1741.  Mackerd  was  a  relatively 
unimportant  catdb  tmtil  about  1831,  and  since  then  has  been 
an  important  but  unstable  return;  halibut  fishing  has  been 
vigorously  pursued  since  about  1836  and  herring  since  about 
1856.  At  the  opening  of  the  War  di  Independence  Gloucester, 
whose  fisheries  then  employed  about  600  men,  was  second  to 
Marblehead  as  a  fishing-port.  The  war  destroyed  the  fisheries, 
which  steadDy  declined,  reaching  their  lowest  ebb  from  1820  to 
1840.  Meanwhile  foreign  commerce  had  greatly  expanded. 
Hie  cod  take  had  supported  in  the  j8th  century  an  extensive 
trade  with  Bilbao,  Lisbon  and  the  West  Indies,  and  though 
changed  in  nature  with  the  decline  of  the  Bank  fisheries  after 
the  War  of  Independence,  it  continued  large  through  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Throughout  more  than  half  of 
the  same  century  also  Gloucester  carried  on  a  varied  and 
valuable  trade  with  Surinam,  hake  being  the  chief  artide  of 
export  and  molasses  and  su^ur  the  principal  imports.  "  India 
Square  "  remains,  a  memento  of  a  bygone  day.  About  1850  the 
fisheries  revived,  especially  after  i860,  under  the  influence  of 
better  prices,  improved  methods  and  the  discovery  of  new 
grounds,  becoming  again  the  chief  economic  interest;  and  since 
that  time  the  vilkge  of  Gloucester  has  changed  from  a  piauresque 
hamlet  to  a  fairly  modem,  though  still  quaint  and  somewhat 
foreign,  settlement  Gasoline  boats' were  introduced  in  1900. 
Ship-building  IS  another  industry  of  the  past.  The  first  "schooner" 
was  launched  at  Gloucester  in  1713.  From  1830  to  1907,  776 
vessels  and  5243  lives  were  lost  in  the  fisheries,  but  the  loss  of 
Ufe  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  belter  vessels  and  by 
improved  methods  of  fishing.    Gloucester  became  a  dty  in  2874. 

Gloucester  life  has  been  celebrated  in  many  books;  among  othen 
in  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps-Ward's  Singular  Life  and  Old  Maid's 
Paradise,  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous,  and  in  James 
B.  Connolly's  Out  of  Gloucester  (1903),  The  Deep  Sea*s  Toll  (tgos), 
and  The  Crested  Seas  (1907)- 

Sec  J.  J.  Babson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester  (Gloucester; 
i860:  with  Notes  and  Additions,  on  »:-ncaloffy,  187G.  1891):  and 
J.  R.  Pringle,  History  of  the  Town  and  Ctty  of  Gloucester  (Gloucester, 
1893). 

GLOUCESTER  CITY,  a  dty  of  Camd?li  county,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
(1890)  6564;  (1900)  6840,  of  whom  1094  were  foreign-born; 
(1905)  8055;  (1910)  9463.  '  The  dty  is  served  by  the  West 
jersey  &  Seashore  and  the  Atlantic  City  railways,  and  by  ferry 
to  Philadelphia,  of  which  it  is  a  residential  suburb.  Among 
its  manufactures  are  incandescent  gas-burners,  rugs,  cotlon 
yarns,  boats  and  drills.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates 
the  water  works.  It  was  near  the  site  of  Gloucester  City  that 
the  Dutch  in  1633  planted  the  short-lived  colony  of  Fort  Nassau, 
the  first  European  setllenient  on  the  Delaware  river,  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  arrival  of  English  Quakers  on  the  Delaware, 
in  167/,  that  a  permanent  settlement,  at  first  called  Axwamus, 
was  established  on  the  site  of  the  present  d  ty .  This  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1689.  During  the  War  of  I  ndependcnce 
the  place  was  frequently  occupied  by  troops,  and  a  number  of 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  its  vicinity.  The  most  noted  of  these 
was  a  successful  attack  upon  a  detachment  of  Hessians  on  the 
35th  of  November  17.77  by  American  troops  under  the  command 
of  General  Lafayette.  In  x868  Gloucester  City  was  chartered 
as  a  dty.  In  Camden  county  there  is  a  township  named 
Gloucester  (pop.  in  1905,  3300),  incorporated  in  1798,  an'J 
originally  induding  the  present  township  of  Clementon  and  parts 
of  the  present  townships  of  Waterford,  Union  and  Winslow. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRB,  a  county  of  the  west  midlands  of 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Worcestershire,  N.E.  by  Warwickshire, 
E.  by  Oxfordshire,  S.E.  by  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  S.  by 
Somerset,  and  W.  by  Monmouth  and  Herefordshire.  Its  ares 
is  1 343-3  sq.  m.  The  outline  u  very  irregular,  but  three  physical 
divisions  are  well  marked— the  hills,  the  vale  and  the  fcesl. 
(z)  The  first  (the  eastern  part. of  the  county)  lies  among  ^ 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


cvhndi  of  tlie  CotlBinld  Hi!If  (fj,),  obosa  mf 
1.  line  of  beights  ol  u  avciige  devitlon  of  700  fl.,  but  cicHding 
icoa  IL  It  »n]e  poJDls.  This  line  butcti  (be  a 
S.V;.  10  N.E.  The  watcnbcd  bdwecD  Ibe  TluuneB 
viUfyi  lies  clou  to  it,  k  ibit  UlauustcnliirE  indudcj  Tbama 
Hud  itself,  in  tbe  wuth-ciut  oeu  CiicncsUr,  and  moal  of  tbo 
npps  [tedin  of  Ihe  Tbama  whicb  join  Ibe  nuia  tUcam,  from 
urtDS  ud  picturesque  vsUejn  on  tbe  north.  (1)  The  vnteiD 
Coiieiwold  iLoe  overiookLi  a  rich  valley,  tbat  of  the  lower  Severo, 
uuiaUy  ipoken  of  u  "  The  Vale,"  or,  in  two  diviiiom.  aa  Ibe 
vale  of  Gloucettu  and  th«  vate  ol  Berkeley.  Thia  great  river 
Rceivea  Ibree-  famoua  tiibulariea  dunng  its  coune  thn>ugh 
CloixxUersluie.  Neat  Tewkesbury,  on  tbe  nottbem  bolder, 
the  Avon  joina  it  on  tbe  left  and  loima  tbe  county  boundary 
[«  4  m.  Thia  is  tbe  river  kaown  variously  as  tbe  Upper, 
ft'oTccsiershire.  Waiwicksbiit,  Stratford  or  Sbakspeare'i  Avon, 
which  dfsceoda  a  lovely  pastoral  valley  tbrough  ibe  cxHmlies 
gained.  It  is  10  be  dislinguiibtd  from  tbe  Bristol  Avon,  vhicb 
liies  as  an  eastward  fiowing  itrcani  of  tbe  Cottei wolds,  in  the 
BuLb-east  of  Cloucestershitc,  sweeps  (Oulbwaid  and  veslwai-d 
through  Wiltshire,  pierces  the  bills  tbrough  a  narrow  valley 
■hkh  becoma  a  wooded  gorge  wbeue  the  Clifton  suspension 
bddge  crosses  it  below  Bristol,  and  enters  the  Severn  estuary 
W  Avonmoulh.  For  17  m.  from  its  moulh  it  fonns  the  boundary 
bdwcen  Clouccslershire  and  Sometselshiie,  and  foe  8  m.  it  is 
oae  of  t  be  most  impottaut  coiomercial  waterways  in  the  kingdom, 
SMuecting  the  port  ol  Bristol  nitb  tbe  sea.  The  third  great 
tributaiy  of  tbe  Severn  is  tbe  Wye.  Fnm  iU  mouth  in  tbe 
(Sluary,  S  m.  N.  ol  that  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  it  forms  tbe  county 
boundai}'  for  iG  m.  oorlbwird,  and  above  tbi^  over  [wo  shart 
Ricbea  ol  its  beaudful  winding  courae,  it  is  again  the  boundary 
(jj  Between  tbe  Wye  and  tbe  Severn  lie*  a  beautiful  and  biatoric 
tract,  the  forest  of  Dean,  which,  unlike  the  majority  of  English 
IbresU,  maintains  its  ancient  cbaracter.  Ctouceitenbire  has 
thus  a  share  in  the  courses  ol  fiveol  the  most  famous  ol  English 
livrts,  and  coven  two  ol  tbe  moil  interesting  physical  districts 
b  the  country.  Tbe  muior  rivers  of  the  county  are  never  long. 
The  vale  is  at  no  point  within  the  county  wider  tbao  14  m,,  arid 
n  does  not  peniiit  the  lormaiion  of  any  considerable  tributary 
to  the  Severn  from  the  Dean  Hills  on  the  one  band  or  the 
CoIIeawolds  on  tbe  olber.  The  Leadon  rises  east  of  Heiefoid, 
forms  part  of  the  Dorth-westem  boundary,  and  joins  the  Severn 
■CO  Ctouasler,  watering  the  vale  ol  Gloucester,  the  northern 
part  of  the  vale.    lo  the  toulbem  part,  tbe  vale  ol  Berkeley, 

viUey,  and  Ibe  Utile  Avon  flows  pest  the  town  lA  Berkeley, 
jcining  Ibe  Severn  estuary  on  the  left.  Tbe  Frome  runs  south- 
ward to  tbe  Bristol  Avon  al  Bristol.  Tbe  prindpel  northern 
Iteden  ol  tbe  Thames  are  the  Cbum  (regarded  by  some  aa 
properly  Ibe  headwater  of  Ibe  aaiD  river)  rising  m  the  Seven 
Spiiiip,  in  tbe  bills  above  Cheltenham,  and  faTming  IbesouLbem 
cDoniy  boundary  near  its  juDciion  wjLh  the  Thames  at  CricUade; 
the  Colr^  a  mteworthy  trout-stream,  joining  above  Lechladc, 
and  tbe  Lech  (forining  part  of  the  eastern  county  boundary) 
joining  below  Ibe  same  town      '  -■    -  .    , .  > 

there  pass  into  Oafordshire 
nach  larger  itrams,  naing 
northern  Cottesvolds. 


le  from  the  a 


lonBaiioaa.    The  pnMIanibcian  ia  repnieiUi 
at  (he  loulh  end  of  tbe  Malvern  Hilb  ■« 
Al  l>aaKiry.  CbarMd  and  Woodlotd  ' 
""-"-■  of  the  U[       - 


auie  ol  tbe  upheaval  ^ 


England  haa  a  greater  variety  <l(|ealo^caI 
■"**"■"  ■-  — Tetented  by  tbe  gneissic  nxks 

iUs  and  b*  grits  at  Handey. 

k  a  patch  of  greeutonc.  tbe 


of  greeutonc.  to 
iorTorIworlli,i 


Uicldewood  chaar  aiid  ihntoo  , __.  — ,., 

Uiy  aad  Huntley  bilb,  and  rappeaiiu  In  the  vale  o(  WooUupe. 
The  Weatock  lioHtone  ia  aposed  al  Palfield  dUI  and  WhilAeld, 
SDdgua.'ried  forbunungat  May  hilL  Tbe  Lower  Ludlow  ihalci  or 
■uditones  are  leco  at  Pecteley  aad  Purton,  where  the  upper  part 
ly  Ai'amtry  Hmmaaa.  Tbe  leriea  of  laady  ihalet  and 
a  ■rhieb,  as  Downton  laDdscones  and  Ledbury  shales, 
.<^  I  innsitkM  10  Ibe  Old  Red  SandHone  are  quarried  at  Dynwck. 
The  "  OU  fted  "  Itaelf  occim  al  Berkeley.  Tonmnh  Green.  Thorn- 
bory.  aad  aevcnl  ptacea  in  the  BriNol  caal-fieU,  in  autidiaal  foUi 
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','llt.  ItfenualndieMKbaAeiMa&iclreaRoHM 
and  fi«D  Dymock  to^itcbeUeaiu  AlniEall.  Hakeacy, 
which  u  ihe  CarboniTcrous  bada  of  the  foiefL  Ilia  cue 
the  Wye  Irom  Monmouth  to  WookBsa.  ThtsCmalian 
I  fl.  thick  in  the  [omi  ol  Dean.  The  Briuel  and  Fort« 
*"  d'JI"'   h  'h?"        ^"''"'  '•'^  ei  ibe  Ofcl  Red 

i;  cJ  an  imermediaie  basin,  reaolly  piefcHfiiiider  the 
;  lie  tower  hmeuODe  ihaln  aie  Joo  ft.  thick  in  the  Briuol 
only  1G5  ID  the  foRil.  richly  loHilifcious  and  famous  lor 
le  bed.  The  ireal  oiaiine  (eiia  known  *s  the  Moualain 
le.  formini  the  walls  ol  ihe  giaad  lorjei  of  the  Wye  and 
over  iDoo  It.  thick  in  Ihe  laMer  dislrKI,  but  only  aSo  in  ihe 


Ihic™^'  TlSe^wrinl 


kiK>»n  as  Kcuper  or  Upper  Tria^  nws  uncooFarmsbly  on  tbe  editl 
of  the  Pilaeoroic  rocka.  aT)d  ii  evidently  a  shore  dtpOHi.  vieldiu 
dino«urian  [cmsint.  Above  Ihe  Keup^  clays  (omrihe  ^enailC 
bcd>.o(whrchcl>>uali«.iiiii»DcniralWeslbury,AuB.&;.  Tba 
Kncs  consiftls  of  grey  marla.  black  paper  thalos  cc  '  ' 
-'■ "  -     -■*ral-"  ■  ■     ■    -^^    ■         • 


—-,-- ,_,  Ihe  Cothsni  laiidiaK- 

The  dislrici  of  Ovvr  Severn  is  maiply  of  Keup 


■    """  "*  'JK^^ 


T£^ 


"K?:s 


recttone  and  jS  fl.  <rf  lainonc, 
tTs-ETuihe  "  luUtr"J™rih." 


Le  base  of  which  are  the  &onetfield 
I.  quameo  lor  roonna.  paling.  Sc..  at  Sevenhampian  and 
-om  Ihe  Great  Oolile  Minchiahamptan  stone  ii  oblalDid, 
ip  u  about  40  It.  of  daigy  Oolite  with  bands  o(  day 
r  Form  Marble.     Ri^tarmarks  are  abundant  on  the 

liiheii  bed  of  the  Lower  Oolite  ia  the  Combiuh.  about 

o  Fairfotd"'^  'nh"  ihTliitK'i'own'a^'TI^hlaiB  u  a 
la.'  ir^ci «  bl<ir  OiToid  Clay  ol  the  Middle  OoUte.  Thecouaiy  hai 
>  higher  Secondary  or  Tcitiary  iccks;  bnl  the  Quaternary  seriea 
representid  by  much  BOrlhrni  drifl  gravel  in  iRe  vale  and  Oyer 

J inct'mammalian  remains onlhe  flanks  of  tlieCatieswolds, and  by 

bmcrf  ed  lorcsts  extending  Irom  Shar^ieia  to  Glnaicesler. 

A griiuiiuH.— 'Tbe  climate  is  mild.    Between  ihree-quarters  and 


coial.'T 
SiddViglc 


Kutuie.    vr. 


of  grasaea  and  root  crops.  Tbe  cattle,  save  on  the  froniicr  of 
fonl^Lre.  are  mouTy  ahorthoms.  of  which  many  are  fed  fore 
markets,  and  many  reared  and  kept  for  dairy  purpoees.  The  neb 
gpujng  tract  of  the  vale  of  Berkeley  produces  (he  famous  "double 
Gloucester  "cheeses,  and  the  vale  in  ccneralttas  long  been  ctlcbfaled 
for  cheoe  and  butter.  The  vale  of  Gloucester  is  Ihe  thief  gfaio- 
grpwing  diatricl.     Turnips,  ftc.,  occupy  about  ihrec-fourths  of  Ihe 

lari"  ''Tbe  Coil 


..   'has  been  Ian 

reed  of  sheep  named  after  tu 

aitr  /aif  iufr<a.-~The  ma  oufi 
'    theep-fann 


^■Slhce 


OiXl  and  barley  are  here  the  chief 

'acture  of  woollen  cfoth  followed  tjpon 
....  __.., ... ,, , ning  among  the  Coticswolds.    Thia 

itself  ia'tbe  waiVEn.&nd*    The  dwcripiio^  cloth''prinripally 
laanufactarcd  is  broadcloth,  dicaaad  with  leailaa  to  praduoa  •  shat, 
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irtet.    TIk  principal  amre  ol  the  induMr^  Iki 
potlcry  and  gUi 


iwdLiU.    Siroud  II  Ibe 
'  aL»  pioducfxi. 


N.e-  ofBral 


Somenttihire- 

Slly  by  till!  Git 
swrnliDnll 


>w  pit]  in  the  nd  mkri  of  Glomatcnhin  inl 

— R^way  commuaicaciona  arc  provid«)  pnnd- 
Watenud  Midland  omrunia.  CNihcGrut 
niin  Use  •»«•  Briitol  (mm  London.     ItdJvidn 

Soutk  W^  cnnnt  ^e%  the  Sewn  by  the  Sevei^  Tuanrl. 
4i  m.  ■■  lefilh.  a  remiilabfc  englneerioE  work.  A  mon  direct 
finite,  by  tiuu  tunnej.  between  LoDtKn  and  Boutb  Wales,  m  provided 
^  ■  line  from  Wonnon  Banelt  db  Ibe  main  line,  running  nonh  ol 
BiirialbyBadinintonaiKlChippiniSadlniiy.  Other  Gnat  WeMcm 
■nea  are  that  (nin  Svindon  on  the  nuin  liK,  by  the  Stroud  vaUey 
taCkHKaler.ctiisNnc  the  Scveni  thn.  and  eoBtiauIac  by  the  riiht 
baakof  the  river  into  Wain,  vith  branchea  onrth-iiculntD  Hcrelord- 
fhiie;  the  Oxfnrd  and  WorccMtr  tninJc  line,  c»ialii|  the  nonh^ean 
of  the  county.  coniKctcd  with  Cheltenham  and  Ckrucoter  bj'  a 
branch  throuih  the  Cottawddi  From  Chiniint  Nonon  junction; 
and  the  line  Irom  Cbdlenhani  by  Broadway  to  Heneyboume. 
The  wcu-and-nonh  Ibe  oT  the  Midland  railway  (ollowi  the  vile 

n  Briitol  by  ClauceBer  and  Cbeltenbam  with 
„,t«g|,De«nbyB~^-'-  '        '     " 

the  ioiTfl  al  [>an  ace  asved'^'ie' 

Tewkeibury  la  aervcd  by  a  Midlana  nincn  irom  runcnurcn  lo 
Malvern.  Tike  Midland  and  Sguth-weMetn  junction  nDway  nna 
vast  and  BDUlb  (roa  Chehenham  by  Cirencester,  aRordins  com- 
munication with  the  louth  of  Eiwlaod.  The  Ea«  Gloucotcc  line 
o(  (he  Gnat  Weaten  fron  (Mocd  lendnatea  at  Faitlord.  The 
Thinea  and  Seven  canal,  rUnj  to  a  auoiniit  level  in  the  cnnnel 
through  the  Cotteawotdi  at  Sappenan,  it  continued  Irom  Wnllbridgc 
(Stroud  I  by  the  Stroudwater  canal,  andghwcomnuiucation  bet  ween 
the  two  fceat  tlwn.  The  Berlnley  Ship  Canol  (i6t  m.)  connect! 
thepon  ol  Glouceiter  with  ita  witport  ol  Sharpnei*  on  Sn^ni. 

KS.709  nctefc  with  a  nopnlatton  in  itf  1  of  399.M7  •nd  in  1901  ol 
634,719.  Tbeareaof theadiBioiitntivecountvvdiuSiiicrei.  The 
county  containa  3t  hmdrcda.  The  munidpal  bonnt^i  ar^-Briitol, 
a  diy  and  county  borHifh  (pop.  uSmV:,^'"<P'"J<  (494M): 
CkmecMer,  a  dty  and  coonty  boroi^b  (47,955(1  Tewlinbury 
(UTa).  The  other  Bifaan  dlMricta  aic—Awre  (i<M>).  Charlton  King) 
Giot).  Grcencwct'  (JJjA) ,  CoMoid  ^S41j.  Kinnwood.  on  the  east  er  n 
outduni  o(  Brinol  {11.461),  NniliWDrtfi  (yul).  Newnham  (1184), 
Stow-on-lh-^WoW  (liMSTStrol^  (aiS3t,Tetbury  (IjSsj^  Wnlburf- 

<A  the  loRst,  and  amois  the  fool  hills  of  Ibe  wold*.  Those  in  the 
fOiest  diitricl  ate  manly  connected  with  tbs  coil  trade,  luch  as 
Lydney  (]SS9).  beaidn  Awre  and  CcdefDrd:  and,  to  Ihe  north, 
beaides  Newnham.  Cindeitord  and  Miicheldcan.  South  Irom  Siroud 
there  are  Minchinhamplon  (3737}  and  Nailswonh;  near  the  south' 
eastern  boundary  Telbury  and  ManhGeld:  Stonehoute  (11S3). 
Dnnley  (iJ7'}>  Wotton-ander-Edn  (1991]  and  Chipping  Sodbuiy 
akng  the  western  line  of  the  biDi;  and  between  them  and  the 
Severn,  BeflieWy  and  Tllnnrtjufy  (JJW.  Aniiingihe  uplands  oC  Ihe 

FairiW  oii'the  Co^Tud  Led^de,  cl^""  11^' head  "( th^ua^^gT- 
tlon  on  the  Thames  ilsdl.  Far  up  in  the  Li.h  valley,  remote  from 
railway  commuiricatioB,  b  Norlbleaizh,  oncf  i  great  posting  ttaiton 
an  the  Oifoid  and  CKellenham  Rud.  in  tlic:  ii>iih.eatt>reSlow-an- 
Ibe-WoM.  sundioE  high,  and  Monton-ln-llicMaiih  near  the  head- 
waten  of  the  Cveulode.  Id  a  aonhcm  protnlfation  of  the  county, 
almasl  detached,  is  ChipiunE  Campden.  Winchcomb  C>499>  *"^ 
«  a.  N.E;  pi  ChelteDhanv^  Id  the  north-wnl,  Newent  JiiSsTis 


is  ChipiHnE  Campden.         .    .--,^,   -  -- 

—ham.  lolhenorth-wrsl,  Newent(iiS])uthe 
n.  Cloureilershire  is  in  Ihe  Oiford  circuit,, and 


and  is  divided  ^to  14  petty  _.  . 

of  Bristol,  Cbucester  and  Tewlinburv  have  teaanle  eoniniliii 
'  -* — '-V-  .TTim  are_3»  . 


of  the, 

nariihet.    Clouceiterthi 

and^iord.    Therej...  ^ ^ 

or  in  part  within  the  county.  There  are  Eve  pirlL 
K(.nd7,T-'-'- --■— 


'  diDcese  of  Ghnicest 


I  wholly 


imtj^Tev 

ihl,  Thornbury  or  southern,  and  Forest  of   f>eail,  each  TetuTuing 

and  Cheltenham,  each  returning  one  member;  andthe  greater  part 
of  the  borough  of  Bristol,  which  returns  lour  members. 

Hiilerj.—Tht  Eagliib  eonquesl  ol  the  Severn  valley  began  in 
STI  mtli  tbe  vjcloiy  U  Ccawlia  U  Deoifaain,  loUowed  by  tbc 


and  Bath.    Tit  Hwhxai  wto 


In  the  ( 


>t  brougbt  u 
Noimpo 


le  by  11; 


e  Anglo. 


irobably  originaied  ai 
in  the  LOth  century,  and  ii  mcntioiied  by  name  in  1 ' 
Siion  Chronicle  in  loiiS.  Towards  the  dose  of  Ihe  1 1 
the  boundaries  were  readjusted  10  include  Winchcomb,  hitherto 
a  county  by  lliell,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  the  [oresl  district  bclweea 
Ihe  Wye  and  the  Sev«n  wai  added  to  Glouccsleishirc.  Tbe 
divisions  ol  Ibe  county  for  a  long  lime  remaioed  very  unsettled, 
and  the  thirty-nine  huadreds  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
and  the  Ihiiiy-one  hundreds  of  ihe  Hundred  RoUa  of  1174  differ 
very  widely  in  name  aid  cilenl  both  from  each  oUier  and  Irom 
tbe  twenty-eighi  hundreds  of  the  present  day. 

Gkiuccsleishiie  lormed  pan  of  Harold's  earldom  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Invasion,  but  it  offered  slight  re^itance  to  tbe 
Conqueror-  In  the  wars  of  Stephen's  reign  the  cause  <A  the 
empress  Maud  was  supported  by  Robert  of  Glouosler  who  had 
nbuilt  the  caslle  at  Bristol,  and  the  castles  at  Gloucester  and 
Cirencester  were  also  garrisoned  on  her  bchall.  In  the  baions' 
war  ol  the  reign  ol  Henry  III.  Glouceiter  was  ganisoned  lor 
SimondeMonlfort.hutWBSOipluied  by  Prince  Edward  in  1165, 
Montlort  was  slain  at  Evesham.     Briitid  and 


Clou 


clivelysu 


religious  strug^es  of  the  16th  century 
Gloucester  showed  strong  Protestant  sympathy,  and  In  the 
trign  ol  Mary  Bishop  Hooper  was  sent  to  Gloucester  to  be  burnt 
as  a  warning  to  the  county,  while  the  same  Puritan  Leartings 
LOductd  Ihe  county  to  support  Ihe  Parliamentaty  cause  in  Ibe 
civil  war  ol  Ihe  ijth  century.  la  1A4]  Bristol  and  Cinnceter 
were  caplured  by  the  Royalists,  but  Ihe  UUer  was  recDvetrd 
In  Ihe  same  year  and  Bristol  in  164s.  Gloutcstec  wu  gairaoned 
tor  the  parliament  Ibroughoul  the  ttnig^e. 

On  the  subdivision  of  Ibe  Mercian  diocese  in  6S0  the  greater 
part  o(  modem  ClouccBtcrsbirt  was  included  in  the  dkiccte  of 
Worcester,  and  shortly  after  tbe  Conqutst  constituted  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Gloucester,  which  in  1 190  comprised  tbe  deaneries 
ol  Campden.  Stow,  Circnoslcr,  Fairford,  Winchcombe,  Stone- 
home.  Hawkesbuiy,  Billon,  Bristol,  Duisley  and  Gloucester. 
The  district  sresl  of  tbe  Severn,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  few 
parishes  in  Ihe  deaneries  of  Ross  and  Staunton,  constituted  the 
deanery  of  the  loiest  within  the  archdeaconry  and  dtocese  of 
Hereford.  In  tuJ  Ihe  deanery  of  Billon  had  been  absorbo] 
in  Ihal  of  Hawkcsbury,  la  IS41  the  diocese  of  Glouctster  was 
created,  lis  boundaries  being  identical  with  those  ol  the  county. 
Ob  the  etectisa  of  Bristol  to  a  seein  IJ4'  tbe  deanery  of  Bristol 
was  transferred  from  Clauinter  to  that  dioone.  In  tSj&  the 
sees  of  Cloucetler  and  Bilual  were  united;  the  archdeaconry  ol 
Bristd  was  created  out  of  Ibe  deaneriea  of  Bristol,  Cirencester, 
Fairfofd  and  Hawkesbury;  and  the  deanery  of  the  forest  was 
transf«red  to  tbe  artbdracvniy  ol  Gloucester.  In  iSSl  tho 
archdeaconry  of  Cirencester  was  constituted  to  indude  Ibe 
deaneries  ol  Campden,  Stow,  Northleach  nottb  and  aouth, 
Fairford  and  Cirencester.  In  tS97  Ihe  diocese  of  Brittol  wt* 
recreated,  and  Induded  Ibo  dtuieria  o(  BiistDl,  St4)leta[i  aitd 

After  tbe  Conquest  very  extensive  lands  and  privilege*  in  tbe 

county  were  acquired  by  the  church,  the  abbey  ol  Cirencester 
alone  holding  seven  hundieda  si  fec-fann,  and  the  estalet  of  the 
prindpal  lay-tenant*  were  for  the  most  part  outlying  pamli 
of  baionles  having  iheii  "  caput  "  in  other  counties.  The  Urge 
(slate*  held  by  William  Fits  Osbem,  earl  of  Hetelordi  ocbeAted 
to  the  crown  on  Ihe  rebellion  of  his  SOD  Earl  Roger  in  1074- 
1075.    The  Berkeleys  have  held  lands  lu  Glouceileisbire  from 

Tracy,  Clilton,  Dennis  and  Foynu  have  figured  [HOasinently 
In  the  annals  of  the  county.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  Richard  of  Comwsll  claimed  eilcnsive  lands  and  privilege* 
in  the  shlrc  in  the  13th  century,  and  Simon  de  Manifott  owned 
Minslemtotth  and  Rodley. 
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Bristol  lias  made  a  county  in  1415,  and  in  1483  lUcfaanl  IIL 
created  Gloucester  an  independent  oounty,  adding  to  it  the 
htudzeds  of  Dudston  and  King's  Barton.  The  latter  were 
minited  to  Gloucestenhire  in  1673,  but  the  citieaof  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  continued  to  rank  as  independent  counties,  with 
separate  jurisdiction,  oounty  rtte  and  assises.  The  chief  officer 
of  the  forest  of  Dean  was  the  warden,  who  was  generally  also 
constable  of  St  Briavd  Casde.  The  fizat  justioe-eeat  for  the 
forest  was  held  at  Gloucester  Csatle  in  138a,  the  last  in  1635. 
The  hundred  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  within  the  juiiscfiction 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  tor  c^ain  purposes. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  three  natural  divisiooa  of 
Gioucesterahire  have  ^ven  rise  in  each  to  a  special  industry, 
IS  already  indicated.  The  forest  district,  until  the  development 
of  the  Sussex  mines  in  the  16th  century,  was  the  chief  iron* 
producing  area  of  the  kingdom,  the  mines  having  been  worked 
io  Roman  times,  while  the  abundance  of  timber  gave  rise  to 
immerous  tanneries  and  to  an  important  ship-building  trade. 
The  hiU  district,  besides  fostering  agricultural  pursuits,  gradually 
ibsorbed  the  woollen  trade  from  the  big  towns,  which  now 
derated  themselves  almost  entirely  to  foreign  commerce.  Silk- 
veaving  was  introduced  in  the  17th  century,  and  was  eq>ecially 
prosperous  in  the  Stroud  valley.  The  abundance  of  clay  and 
buildiog-stone  in  the  county  gave  rise  to  considerable  manu- 
factures of  brick,  tiles  and  pottery.  Numerous  minor  industries 
sprang  up  in  the  1 7th  and  x8th  centuries,  such  as  flai-growing 
ind  the  manufacture  of  pins,  buttons,  lace,  stockings,  rope  and 
ttilcloth. 

Gloucestershire  was  first  represented  in  parliament  in  1990, 
when  it  returned  two  members.  Bristol  and  Gloucester  acquired 
representation  in  1395,  Cirencester  in  1573  and  Tewkesbury 
in  1630.  Under  the  ^form  Act  of  1833  the  county  returned 
four  members  in  two  divisions;  Bristol,  Gloaccster,  Cirencester, 
Stroud  and  Tewkesbury  returned  two  members  each,  and 
Cheltenham  returned  one  member.  The  act  of  1868  reduced  the 
representation  of  Cirencester  andTewkcsbury  to  one  member  eadL 

Antiquities. — ^The  cathedrals  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the 
tDagnificent  abbey  church  of  Tewkesbury,  and  the  church  of 
Cirencester  With  its  great  Perpendicular  porch,  are  described 
under  their  separate  headings.  Of  the  abbey  of  Hayles  near 
Winchcomb,  founded  by  Richard,  eari  of  Cornwall,  In  1346, 
little  more  than  the  foundations  are  left,  but  these  have  been 
excavated  with  great  care,  and  interesting  fragments  have  been 
broo^t  to  light.  Most  of  the  old  market  towns  have  fine  parish 
diorcfaes.  At  Deerinirst  near  Tewkesbury,  and  Ceeve  near 
Cheltenham,  there  are  churches  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  the  pre-Norman  work  they  retain.  The  Perpendicular  church 
>t  Lechlade  is  unusually  perfect;  and  that  at  Fairford  was 
built  (c.  1500),  according  to  tradition,  to  contain  the  remarkable 
Kries  of  stained-glass  windows  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Netherlands.  These  are,  however,  adjudged 
|o  be  of  English  workmanship,  and  are  one  of  the  finest  series 
iothecountry.  The  great  Decorated  Calcot  Bamisan  interesting 
^  of  the  monastery  of  Kingswood  near  Tetbury.  The  castle 
tt  Berkeley  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  feudal  stronghold.  Thom- 
bary  Castle,  in  the  same  district,  is  a  fine  Tudor  ruin,  the  pre- 
teasions  of  which  evoked  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  against 
its  builder,  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
beheaded  m  i$ai.  Near  Chehenbam  Is  the  fine  15th-century 
'BARsion of  Southam  de  la  Bere,  of  timber  and  stone.  Memorials 
of  the  de  la  Bere  family  appear  in  the  church  at  Cleeve.  The 
ii^nnon  contains  a  tiled  floor  from  Haylcs  Abbey.  Near 
Winchcomb  is  Sudeley  Castle,  dating  from  the  15th  century, 
but  the  inhabited  portion  is  chiefly  Elizabethan.  The  chapel  is 
the  burial  place  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr.  At  Great  Badminton 
B  the  mansion  and  vast  domain  of  the  Beauforts  (formerly  of 

^w  Botelers  and  others),  on  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the 

couaty. 

See  Viaoria  County  Itistorj,  CUuusterskire:  Sir  R.  Atkyns, 
IJ^Anttnt  and  Present  State  M  CUmeeslerskire  (London,  1713;  3nd 
«L-  London,  1768) :  Samuel  Rodder,  A  New  History  oTGhueeslershin 
t^veaceilcr.  1779);  Ralph  Biglaad.  Bistorital,  Mcwmmeatal  and 


Ciueahiiettl  CdlUehoia  fdaUm  to  He  CowUy  ot  Chuc$st»  (2  vols.. 
London,  IJ91) ;  Thomas  Rudse,  Tke  History  of  the  County  of  Gloucester 
(3  vols.,  Gloucester,  1803};  T.  D.  Fosbroke  Abstract  of  Records  and 


London,  IJ91) ;  Thomas  Rudse,  Tke  History  of  the  County  of  Gloucester 
(3  vols.,  Gloucester,  1803};  T.  D.  Fosbroke  Abstract  of  Records  and 
ManuscripU  respecting  uig  County  of  Gloucestershire  formed  into  a 


Htstory  (3  volt.,  Gloooeiccr.  1807} ;  Legtrnds,  Tales  amd  Somgs  in 
Ike  Dialea  of  Ike  PcomiKtv  of  doucosterskire  (London.  1876) ;  J.  D. 
Robertson,  Glossary  ^  Dialea  and  Arckaic  Words  of  Gloucester 
(London,  1890);  W.  Bazeley  and  F.  A.  Hyctt,  BiUiograpkers* 
Manual  of  Gloucestershire  (3  vola^  London,  1895-1897);  W.  H. 
Huctoa,  By  Tkames  and  CottwoU  (London.  1903).  See  alao  rfoiw^ 
oaioiuofAoBrisiUasidGloiicasUfshinAnkaMlo^ 

OLOVB  (O.  Eng.  {^/,  perhaps  connected  with  Gothk  lofa,  the 
palm  of  the  hand),  a  covering  for  the  hand,  commonly  with  a 
separate  sheath  for  each  finger. 

The  use  of  gtoveS  is  of  high  antiquity^  and  apparently  was 
known  even  to  the  pre-histotic  cave  dwdlers.  In  Homer 
LaCrtes  is  described  as  wearing  gloves  (xi(|M8as  kH  yftpoi) 
while  walking  in  his  garden  (Od.  zsiv.  330).  Herodotus  (vi. 
73)  tells  how  Leotychidcs  filled  a  glove  (xt>pls)  with  the  money 
he  received  as  a  bribe,  and  Xenophon  {Cyrof.  viiL  8. 17)  records 
that  the  Persians  wove  fur  ||oves  having  separate  sheaths  for 
the  fingers  (xctpSSas  8aMfct  ical  hoatnfMfipos).  Among  the 
Romans  also  there  are  occasional  references  to  the  nse  of  gloves. 
According  to  the  younger  Pliny  {Ep,  Ui.  5.  rs)  the  secretary 
whom  his  uncle  had  with  him  when  ascending  Vesuvius  wore 
gloves  {monicae)  so  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  in  his  work 
by  the  cold,  and  Varro  {R.R.  i.  55.1)  remarks  that  olives  gathered 
with  the  bare  fingers  ate  better  than  those  gathered  with  gloves 
(diptahula  or  dititalia).  In  the  northern  countries  the  general 
use  of  gloves  would  be  more  natural  than  in  the  south,  and  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  most  common  medieval 
Latin  word  for  gk>ve  iguanim  or  wanlns.  Mod.  Fr.  gant)  is  of 
Teutonic  origin  (O.  H.  Ger.  waaf).  Thtis  in  the  life  of  Cohimbanus 
by  Jonas,  abbot  of  Bobbio  (d.  e.  66$),  gloves  for  protecting  the 
hands  in  doing  manual  labour  are  spoken  oiutegumettta  manuitm 
qnae  GaUi  wantos  9ocanl.  Among  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians, in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  the  use  of  gloves,  fingerless 
at  first,  would  seem  to  have  been  aU  but  universal,  and  in  the 
case  of  kings,  prelates  and  nobles  they  were  often  elaborately 
embroidered  and  bejewelled.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  gloves  which  formed  part  of  the  pontifical  vestments(sce 
below)  In  war  and  in  the  chase  gloves  of  leather,  or  with  the 
backs  armoured  with  articulated  iron  plates,  were  early  worn ;  yet 
in  the  Bayeuz  tapestry  the  warriors  on  either  side  fight  ungloved. 
The  fact  that  gloves  are  not  represented  by  contemporary  artists 
docs  not  prove  their  non-existence,  since  this  might  easily  be 
an  omission  due  to  lack  of  observation  or  of  skill i  but,  so  far 
as  the  records  go,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  gloves  were 
10  general  use  in  England  until  the  13th  century.  It  was  in 
this  century  that  ladies  began  to  wear  gloves  as  ornaments; 
they  were  of  linen  and  sometimes  reached  to  the  elbow.  It 
was,  however,  not  till  the  i6th  century  that  tl^ey  reached  their 
greatest  elaboration,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  set  the  fashion  for 
wearing  them  richly  embroidered  and  jewelled. 

The  s3rmbolic  sense  of  the  middle  ages  early  gave  to  the  use 
of  gloves  a  special  significance.  Their  liturgical  use  by  the 
Church  Is  dealt  with  below  (Pofitifical  gloves) ;  this  was  imitated 
from  the  usage  of  civil  life.  Embroidered  and  jewelled  gloves 
formed  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  emperors,  and  also,  and  that 
quite  early,  of  the  kings  of  England.  Thus  Matthew  of  Paris, 
in  recording  the  burial  of  Henry  II.  in  1189,  mentions  that  he 
was  buried  in  his  coronation  robes,  with  a  golden  crown  on  his 
head  and  gloves  on  his  hands.  Gloves  were  also  found  on  the 
hands  of  King  John  when  his  tomb  was  opened  in  1797.  and  on 
those  of  King  Edward  I.  when  his  tomb  was  opened  in  1774. 

See  W.  B.  Redfem.  Royal  and  Historic  Clam  and  Skoes,  with 
numerous  examples. 

Gages. — Of  the  symboUcal  uses  of  the  g^ove  one  of  the  most 
widespread  and  important  during  the  middle  ages  was  the 
praaice  of  tendering  a  folded  glove  as  a  gage  for  waging  one's 
law.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  probably  not  far  to  seek.  The 
promise  to  fulfil  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  a  promise  secured 
by  the  delivery  of  a  witd  or  gage,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
very  oldest,  of  all  enforceable  contracts.  This  gage  was  originally 
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A  chattel  of  value,  which  had  to  be  deposited  at  once  by  the 
defendant  as  security  into  his  adversary's  handj  and  that  the 
glove  became  the  formal  symbol  of  such  deposit  is  doubtless 
due  to  its  being  the  most  convenient  loose  object  for  the  purpose. 
The  custom  survived  after  the  contract  with  the  vadium,  wed 
or  gage  had  been  superseded  by  the  contract  with  pledges  (per- 
sonal sureties).  In  the  rules  of  procedure  of  a  baronial  court 
of  the  i4tb  century  we  find:  "  He  shall  wage  his  law  with  his 
folded  glove  {de  son  g^unt  plyce)  and  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand 
of  the  other,  and  then  uke  his  glove  back  and  find  pledges  for 
his  law."  The  delivery  of  the  glove  had,  in  fact,  become  a  mere 
ceremony,  because  the  defendant  bad  his  sureties  close  at  hand.^ 

Associated  with  this  custom  was  the  use  of  the  glove  in  the 
wager  of  battle  {vadium  in  dutUo),  The  glove  here  was  thrown 
down  by  the  defendant  in  open  court  as  security  that  he  would 
defend  his  cause  in  arms;  the  accuser  by  picking  it  up  accepted 
the  challenge  (see  Wages).  This  form  is  still  prescribed  for  the 
challenge  of  the  king's  champion  at  the  coronation  of  English 
sovereigns,  and  was  actually  followed  at  that  of  George  IV. 
(see  Champion).  The  phrase  *'  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet " 
is  still  in  common  use  of  any  challenge. 

Pledges  ofService,—Tht  use  of  the  glove  as  a  pledge  of  fulfilment 
is  exemplified  also  by  the  not  infrequent  practice  of  enfeoffing 
vassals  by  investing  them  with  the  glove;  similarly  the  emperors 
symbolized  by  the  bestowal  of  a  glove  the  concession  of  the  right 
to  found  a  town  or  to  establish  markets,  mints  and  the  like; 
the  "  hands  "  in  the  armorml  bearings  of  certain  German  towns 
are  really  gloves,  reminiscent  of  this  investiture.  Conversely, 
fiefs  were  held  by  the  render  of  presenting  gloves  to  the  sovereign. 
Thus  the  manor  of  Little  Holland  in  ^sez  was  held  in  Queen 
Elisabeth's  time  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee  and  the  rent  of 
a  pair  of  gloves  turned  up  with  hare's  skin  (Blount's  Tenures, 
ed.  Beck  with,  p.  150).  The  most  notable  instance  in  England, 
however,  is  the  grand  serjeanty  of  finding  for  the  king  a  glove 
for  his  right  hand  on  coronation  day,  and  st4>porting  his  right 
arm  as  long  as  he  holds  the  sceptre.  The  right  to  perform 
this  "  honourable  service  "  was  originally  granted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Bertram  de  Verdun,  together  with  the  manor  of 
Fernham  (Famharo  Royal)  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  male 
descendants  of  Bertram  performed  this  serjeanty  at  the  corona- 
tions until  the  death  of  Theobald  de  Verdun  in  1316,  when  the 
right  passed,  with  the  manor  of  Farnham,  to  Thomas  Lord 
Furnival  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  Joan.  His  son  William 
Lord  Furnival  performed  the  ceremony  at  Ihe  coronation  of 
Richard  II.  He  died  in  1383,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress  Jean 
de  Furnival  having  married  Sir  Thomas  >Ievill,  Lord  Furnival 
in  her  right,  the  latter  periormed  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry  IV.  His  heiress  Maud  married  Sir  John  Talbot  (ist 
earl  of  Shrewsbury)  who,  as  Lord  Furnival,  presented  the  glove 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Verdun  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  V.  When  in  1541  Francis  earl  of  Shrewsbury  exchanged 
the  manor  of  Farnham  with  King  Henry  VIII.  for  the  site  and 
precincts  of  the  priory  of  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire  he 
stipulated  that  the  right  to  perform  this  serjeanty  should  be 
reserved  to  him,  and  the  king  accordingly  transferred  the 
obligation  from  Farnham  to  Worksop.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
1838  the  manor  of  Worksop  was  sold  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
and  with  it  the  right  to  perform  the  service,  which  had  hitherto 
always  been  carried  out  by  a  descendant  of  Bertram  de  Verdun. 
At  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
disputed  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  right,  on  the  ground  that  the 
serjeanty  was  attached  not  to  the  manor  but  to  the  priory  lands 
at  Worksop,  and  that  the  latter  had  been  subdivided  by  sale 
so  that  no  single  person  was  entitled  to  perform  the  ceremony 
and  the  right  had  therefore  lapsed.  His  petition  for  a  rcgrant 
to  himself  as  lineal  heir  of  Bertram  de  Verdun,  however,  was 

>  F.  W.  Maitbnd  and  W.  P.  Balldoa,  The  Cdurt  Baron  (Selden 
Society.  London,  1891),  p.  I7.  Maitland  wroiwly  trenaUtcs  naunt 
Hyu  as  "  twisted  "  glove,  adding  "  why  it  should  be  twisted  I  cannot 
say."  An  earlier  instance  of  the  delivery  of  a  folded  glove  as  gage 
is  quoted  from  the  Mth-century  Anglo-Norman  poem  known  as  7% 
Sont  of  Dermott  and  ike  EaH  (ed.  G.  H.  Orpen,  Oxford,  189a)  in 
J.  H.  Round's  Commune  of  iMtdon,  p.  153. 


disallowed  by  the  court  of  claims,  and  the  serjeanty  was  dcdared 
to  be  attached  to  the  manor  of  Worksop  (G.  Woods  Wollaston, 
Coronation  Claims^  London,  1903,  p.  133). 

Presentations. — From  the  ceremonial  and  symbolic  use  of 
gloves  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  custom  which  grew  up  of 
presenting  them  to  persons  of  distinction  on  special  occasions. 
When  Qaeen  Elizabeth  visited  Cambridge  in  1578  the  vice- 
chancellor  offered  her  a  '*  paire  of  gloves,  perfumed  and  garnished 
with  embroiderie  and  goldsmithe's  wourke,  price  608./'  and  at 
the  visit  of  James  I.  there  in  161 5  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  the  town  "  delivered  His  Majesty  a  fair  pair  of  perfumed 
^ves  with  gold  laces."  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England 
for  bishops  at  their  consecrations  to  make  presents  of  gloves  to 
those  who  came  to  their  consecration  dinners  and  others,  but  this 
gift  became  such  a  burden  to  them  that  by  an  order  in  coandl 
in  1678  it  was  commuted  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  £50  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Paul's.  Serjeants  at  law,  on  their  appoint- 
ment, were  given  a  pair  of  ^oves  containing  a  sum  of  money 
which  was  termed  "  regards  ";  this  custom  is  recorded  as  early 
as  1495,  when  according  to  the  Black  Book  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
each  of  the  new  Serjeants  received  £6,  X3s.  4d.  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  costing  ^d.,  and  it  persisted  to  a  late  period.  At  one  time 
it  was  the  practice  for  a  prisoner  who  pleaded  the  king's  pardon 
on  his  discharge  to  present  the  judges  with  gloves  by  way  of  a 
fee.  Glove-silver,  according  to  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  was  a 
name  used  of  eztraordinary  rewards  formerly  given  to  officers  of 
courts,  &c.,  or  of  money  given  by  the  sheriff  of  a  county  in  which 
no  offenders  were  left  for  execution  to  the  clerk  of  assise  and 
judge's  officers;  the  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  the  glove 
given  as  a  perquisite  or  fee  was  in  some  cases  lined  with  money 
to  increase  its  value,  and  thus  came  to  stand  for  money  osten- 
sibly given  in  lieu  of  gloves.  It  is  still  th^  custom  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  present  a  pair  of  white  gloves  to  a  judge  or  magis- 
trate who  when  he  takes  his  seat  for  criminal  business  at  the 
appointed  time  finds  no  cases  for  trial.  By  ancient  custom 
judges  are  not  allowed  to  wear  gloves  while  actually  sitting  on 
the  bench,  and  a  witness  taking  the  oath  must  remove  the  glove 
from  the  hand  that  holds  the  book.  (See  J.  W.  Norton-Kyshe, 
The  Law  and  Customs  relating  to  Cloves,  London,  1901.) 

Pontifical  gloves  (Lat.  cltirothecae)  are  liturgical  ornaments 
peculiar  to  the  Western  Church  and  proper  only  to  the  pope,  the 
cardinals  and  bishops,  though  the  right  to  wear  them  is  often 
granted  by  the  Holy  See  to  abbots,  cathedral  dignitaries  and 
other  prelates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  episcopal  insignia. 
According  to  the  present  use  the  gloves  arc  of  silk  and  of  the 
liturgical  colour  of  the  day,  the  edge  of  the  opening  ornamented 
with  a  narrow  band  of  embroidery  or  the  like,  and  the  middle  of 
the  back  with  a  cross.  They  may  be  worn  only  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  (except  masses  for  the  dead).  In  vesting,  the 
gloves  are  put  on  the  bishop  immediately  after  the  dalmatic,  the 
right  hand  one  by  the  deacon,  the  other  by  the  subdeacon.  They 
are  worn  only  until  the  ablution  before  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
after  which  they  may  not  again  be  put  on. 

At  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  the  consecrating  prelate  puts 
the  gloves  on  the  new  bishop  immediately  after  the  mitre,  with 
a  prayer  that  his  hands  may  be  kept  pure,  so  that  the  sacrifice  he 
offers  may  be  as  accq>taUe  as  the  gift  of  venison  which  Jacob, 
his  hands  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  kids,  brought  to  Isaac  This 
symbolism  (as  in  the  case  of  the  other  vestments)  is,  however,  of 
late  growth.  The  liturgical  use  of  gloves  itself  cannot,  according 
to  Father  Braun,  be  traced  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  lotb 
century,  and  their  introduction  was  due,  perhaps  to  the  simple 
desire  to  keep  the  hands  dean  for  the  holy  mysteries,  but  more 
probably  merely  as  part  of  the  increasing  pomp  with  which  the 
Carolingian  bishops  were  surrounding  themselves.  From  the 
Prankish  kingdom  the  custom  spread  to  Rome,  where  liturgical 
gloves  are  first  heard  of  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nth  century. 
The  earliest  authentic  instance  of  the  right  to  wear  them  being 
granted  to  a  non-bishop  is  a  bull  of  Alexander  IV.  in  1070,  con- 
ceding this  to  the  abbot  of  S.  Pietro  in  Cielo  d'  Oro. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  occasions  on  which  pontifical  gloves 
(often  wanti,  gnantif  and  sometimes  manicae  in  the  iBvestprics) 
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«ti«  mia  iicn  not  to  caiefiiUy  defined  as  now,  the  uae  varyiiig  iA 
different  dwiclMO.  Nor  were  the  Utiugkal  ooloun  pvescribed. 
Tbe  most  dinmcteriatic  ieAture  of  the  medieval  pontUkal  glove 
was  the  ornament  {toseUta,  /ibtda,  wiauik,  p«ra$Mra)  set  in  tbe 
nuddle-ol  tbe  bock  of  the  glove.  This  was  oattally  a  small  pbque 
of  OKtal,  cnameUed  or  jewelled,  generally  round,  but  aonetimes 
iqttare  or  inegular  in  ahape.  Sometimea  embioidecy  was  substi- 
tuted; stUl  mofe  raiely  the  whole  glove  waa  covered,  even  to  tbe 
fingers,  with  elaborate  needlework  designs. 

Lituxgical  gloves  have  not  been  worn  by  Anglican  bisbopa  since 
tbe  Reformation,  though  they  are  occasionally  refMcsented  as 

wearing  them  on  their  effigies. 

See  J.Braun,SJ.,X>»e/alMrfiscJk«  C€wandung  (Freibut]^  iro  Breiccau, 
(907)t  PP-  359-^*  where  many  beautiful  examples  are  illustrated. 

ilaHufacture  of  Cloves. — Three  countries,  according  to  an  old 
proverb,  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  good  glove — ^Spain 
dressing  the  leather,  France  cutting  it  and  England  sewing  it. 
But  the  manufacture  of  gloves  was  not  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  till  the  xoth  or  nth  century.  The  incorporation  of 
glovers  of  Perth  was  chartcRKfin  1165,  and  in  11 90  a  glove- 
makers'  |^d  was  formed  in  France,  with  the  object  of  regulating 
the  trade  and  ensuring  good  workmanship.  The  glovers  of 
London  in  1349  fnuned  their  ordinances  and  had  them  approved 
by  the  corporation,  the  dty  regulations  at  that  time  fixing  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  common  sheepskin  gloves  at  id.  In  1464,  when 
tbe  gild  received  armorial  bearings,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  strong,  but  apparently  their  position  improved  sub- 
sequently and  in  1638  they  were  incorporated  as  a  new  company. 
In  z  580  it  is  recorded  that  both  French  and  Spanish  gloves  were 
on  sale  in  London  shops,  and  in  1661  a  company  of  glovers  was 
incorporated  at  Worcester,  which  still  remains  an  important  seat 
of  the  English  glove  industry.  In  America  the  manufacture  of 
gloves  dates  from  about  1760,  when  Sir  William  Johnson  brought 
over  several  families  of  glove  makers  from  Perth;  these  settled 
in  Fulton  county.  New  York,  which  is  now  the  largest  seat  of  the 
l^ove  trade  in  the  United  States. 

Gloves  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  categories,  according  as 
these  are  made  of  leather  of  are  woven  or  knitted  from  fibres  such  as 
silk,  wool  or  cotton.  The  nanufacture  of  the  latter  kinds  is  a  branch 
of  the  hosiery  industry.  For  leather  gloves  skins  of  various  animals 
are  employed— deer,  calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  goats  and  kids,  &c. — 
but  ktds  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  many  of 
the  '*  kid  gloves  **  of  commerce.  The  skins  are  prepored  and  dressed 
by  special  processes  (see  Lbathbr)  before  going  to  the  glovcnutker 
to  be  cuLr  Owing  to  the  elastic  character  of  tbe  oiatcriar the  cutting 
is  a  delicate  operation,  and  lon^^  practice  is  require^  before  a  man 
becomes  expert  at  it.  Formerly  tt  was  done  by  shears.the  workmen 
fdlowing  an  outline  marked  on  the  leather,  but  now  steel  dies  are 
ODiverauly  employed  not  only  for  the  bodies  of  the  gloves  but  also 
for  the  thumb-pieces  and  foiirchettes  or  sides  of  tbe  fingers.  When 
hand  sewing  is  employed  the  pieces  to  be  sewn  together  arc  placed 
between  a  pair  of  jaws,  the  holding  edges  of  which  are  serrated  with 
fine  saw-teeth,  arid  the  sewer  by  pasiung  the  needle  forwards  and 
backw^ds  between  each  of  these  teeth  secures  neat  uniform  stitching. 
But  sewing  machines  are  now  widely  employed  on  the  work.  The 
labour  oif  making  a  glove  is  much  subdivided,  difTerent  operators 
sewing  different  pieces,  and  others  again  embroidering  the  back, 
forming  the  button-holes. attaching  the  buttons,&c.  After  the  gloves 
ate  completed,  they  undergo  the  process  of  "  laying  off."  in  which 
they  are  drawn  over  metal  forms,  shaped  like  a  hand  and  heated 
iotemally  by  steam;  in  this  way  they  are  finallj;  smoothed  and 
shaped  before  being  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  boxes. 

Gloves  made  of  thin  indiarubt>er  or  of  white  cotton  are  worn  by 
some  surgeons  while  perfwming  operations,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  thoroughly  sterilized. 

GLOVER.  SIR  JOHN  HAWLEY  (1829-1885),  captain  in  the 
British  navy,  entered  the  service  in  1841  and  paieed  his  examina* 
lion  as  lieutenant  in  1849,  but  did  not  receive  a  commission  till 
May  1851.  He  served  oh  various  suiions,  and  was  wounded 
severely  In  an  action  with  the  Burmese  at  Doiiabew  (4th 
February  1S53).  But  his  reputatk>n  was  not  gained  at  tea  and 
as  a  naval  officer,  but  on  shore  and  as  an  administrative  official 
in  the  ookmies.  During  his  years  of  service  as  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  he  had  had  considerable  experience  of  tbe  coast  of  Africa, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Dr  W.  B.  Baikie  (1824- 
1864)  up  the  Niger.  On  the  ^ist  of  April  1863  he  was  appointed 
administrator  of  tbe  government  of  Lagos,  and  in  that  capacity, 
or  as  colonial  accietary,  he  remained  there  till  1879.  During  this 


period  he  had  been  much  enptoyed  in  repelling  the  manodlng 
incuniona  of  the  Ashaatis.  When  the  Ashanti  war  broke  out 
in  1S73,  Captain  Glover  undertook  the  haxardoiu  and  doubtful 
taak  of  organising  the  native  tribes,  whom  hatred  of  the  Aibantis 
might  be  eapeaed  to  make  favourable  to  the  Britiah  authorities—* 
to  the  ezt«it  at  least  to  which  their  foam  would  allow  them  to  act. 
His  services  were  acoq>ted,  and  in  September  of  1873  he  landed  at 
Cape  Coast,  and,  after  forming  a  small  trustworthy  force  of 
Hausa,  marched  to  Aoc^  His  influence  sufficed  to  gather  a 
numenMia  native  force,  but  neither  he  nor  anybody  ebe  could 
overcome  their  abjea  terror  of  the  ferodoua  Ashantis  to  tbe 
extent  of  making  them  fight.  In  January  1874  Captain  Glover 
was  able  to  raader  some  assistance  in  tbe  taking  of  Kumaai, 
but  it  waa  at  the  bead  of  a  Hausa  force.  His  services  were 
acknowledged  by  tbe  thanks  of  parliament  and  by  his  creation 
as  G.C.M.G.  In  1875  be  was  ai^winted  governor  of  Newfound* 
land  and  hdd  tbe  post  till  i88x,  when  he  was  transferred  to  tbe 
Leeward  labmds.  He  returned  to  Newfoundland  in  1883,  and 
died  in  London  on  the  joth  September  1885. 
Lady  Glover's  Ltfe  of  her  husband  appeared  in  1897. 

GLOVER,  RICHARD  (x7xa>i785),  English  poet,  son  of  Richaid 
Glovor,  a  Hamburg  merchant,  was  bom  in  London  in  z  7  x  s.  He 
waa  etbicated  at  Cbeam  in  Surr^.  While  there  he  wrote  in  his 
sixteenth  year  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which 
waa  prefixed  by  Dr  Pemberton  to  his  Vuatf  o/NewUm't  Fkilosopky, 
published  in  1728.  In  1737  he  published  an  ^ic  poem  in  praise 
of  liberty,  Leoiudas,  which  was  thought  to  have  a  qpedal  reference 
to  the  politica  of  the  time;  and  being  warmly  commended  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  his  court,  it  soon  passed  through  several 
editions.  In  1730  Glover  published  a  poem  entitled  Umdon,  or 
tkfi  Fr0gros  of  Commine\  and  in  the  same  year,  with  a  view  to 
exciting  tbe  nation  against  the  Spaniards,  he  wrote  a  q;»rited 
ballad,  Hoskr^i  Ckostt  very  popular  in  its  day.  He  waa  aLw  tbe 
author  of  two  tragedies,  Boitdicea  (1753)  and  Medea  (1761), 
written  in  dose  imitation  of  Greek  modds.  The  success  of 
Glover's  Leonidas  kd  him  to  take  considerable  interest  In  politics, 
and  in  1761  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Weymouth* 
He  died  on  the  asih  of  November  1785.  Tbe  Atkenaid,  an  epic  in 
thirty  books,  was  published  in  1787,  and  his  diary,  entitled 
Aeimnn  of  a  distingMsked  liUrary  and  polilkal  Character  from 
174M  to  17S79  appeared  in  1813.  Gk>vcr  was  one  of  the  reputed 
aulhors  of  Jumus;  but  his  claims — which  were  advocated  in  an 
Inquiry  cemceming  tke  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  (18x5),  by 
R.  Duppa — ^rest  on  very  slight  vrotmds. 

GLOVBBSVILU^  a  dty  of  Fulton  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Adiiondacks,  about  55  m.  N.W. 
of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890)  X3,864;  (xgoo)  18,3491  of  whom  2549 
were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  30,64a.  It  is  served  by 
the  Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Glovccsvillo  railway  (connecting 
at  Fonda,  about  9  m.  distant,  with  the  New  York  Central), 
and  by  electric  lines  connecting  with  Johnstown,  Amsterdam 
and  Schenectady.  The  city  has  a  public  library  (264O00 
volumes  in  1908),  the  Nathan  Littauer  memorial  hospital, 
a  stale  armoury  and  a  fine  govtvnment  building.  Gloversvillo 
is  the  prindpal  glove-manufactuxing  centre  in  the  United 
States.  In  1900  Fuiioo  county  produced  more  than  57%, 
and  CloversviUc  38*8%,  of  all  the  leatha  gloves  and  mittens 
made  in  the  United  Stales;  in  1^)05  Glovcrsville  produced  29*9% 
of  the  leather  gloves  and  mittens  made  in  the  United  States, 
its  products  being  valued  at  $5,302,196.  Gk>versville  has  more 
than  a  score  of  tanneries  and  leather-finishing  factories,  and 
manufactures  fur  goods.  In  1905  the  dty 'a  total  factory  product 
was  valued  at  $9,340,763.  The  extraordinary  localization  of  the 
glove-making  industry  in  GloversviUe,  Johnstown  and  other 
parts  of  Fulton  county,  is  an  inddcnt  of  much  interest  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States.  The  industry  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  among  a  colony  of  Perthshire  families 
including  many  glove-makers*  who  were  settled  in  this  region  by 
Sir  William  Johnson  about  )76a  For  many  years  the  entire 
product  seems  to  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  about  1809  the  goods  began  to  find  more  distant  markets, 
and  by  1825  the  industry  was  firmly  established  on  a  prosperous 
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basis,  the  trade  being  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  An 
interestinig  phase  of  the  devel<^ment  is  that,  in  addition  to  the 
factoiy  woit,  a  large  amount  of  the  industry  i»in  the  hands  of 
''home  workers"  both  in  the  town  and  country  districts. 
Glovetsville,  settled  originally  about  1770,  was  known  for  some 
time  as  Stump  City,  its  present  name  being  adopted  in  1833. 
It  was  incoiporated  as  a  village  in  1851  and  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1890. 

GL0W-WORM»  the  popular  name  of  the  wingless  female  of 
the  beetle  Lampyris  noeiUiua,  whose  power  oi  emitting  light  has 
been  familiar  for  many  centuiies.  The  luminous  organs  of  the 
glow-worm  consist  of  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  fat-body, 
grouped  into  paired  masses  in  the  ventral  region  of  the  hinder 
abdominal  segments.  The  light  given  out  by  the  wingless 
female  insect  is  believed  to  serve  as  an  attraction  to  the  flying 
male,  whose  luminous  organs  remain  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 
The  common  glow-worm  is  a  wideq;>read  European  and  Siberian 
insect,  generally  distributed  in  England  and  ranging  in  Scotland 
northwards  to  the  Tay,  but  unknown  in  Ireland.  E»>tic  species 
of  Lampyris  are  similarly  luminous,  and  light-giving  organs  are 
present  in  many  genera  of  the  feimily  Lampyrida$  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Frequently^— as  in  the  south  European  Luciola 
Ualicor^'^ih  sexes  of  the  beetle  are  provided  with  wings,  and  both 
male  and  female  emit  light.  These  himloous,  winged  lAmpjrrids 
are  generally  known  as  '*  fire-flies. "  In  correspondence  with  their 
power  of  emitting  light,  the  insects  are  nocturnal  in  habit. 

Elongate  centipedes  of  the  family  Geopkilidae,  certain  spedes 
of  which  are  luminous,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  true 
glow-worm. 

GLOXINIA,  a  charming  decorative  plant,  botanlcally  a  species 
of  Sinningia  (5.  speciosa),  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Ges- 
neraceae  and  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  spedes  has  given  rise  under 
cultivation  to  numerous  forms  showing  a  wonderful  variety  of 
colour,  and  hybrid  forms  have  also  been  obtained  between  these 
and  other  spedes  of  Sinningia.  A  good  strain  of  seed  will 
produce  many  superb  and  charmin^y  coloured  varieties,  and 
if  sown  early  in  spring,  in  a  temperature  of  65^  at  night,  they 
may  be  shifted  on  into  6-in.  pots,  and  in  these  may  be  flowered 
during  the  summer.  The  bulbs  arc  kept  at  rest  through  the 
winter  in  dry  sand,  in  a  tcraperoturcof  50°,  and  to  yield  asuccession 
should  be  started  at  intervals,  say  at  the  end  of  February  and 
the  beginning  of  April.  To  prolong  the  blooming  season,  use 
weak  manure  water  when  the  flower-buds  diow  themsdves. 

GLUCINUll,  an  alternative  name  for  Beryllium  (q.v.).  When 
L.  N.  Vauquelin  in  1798  published  in  the  Annates  de<kimie  an 
account  of  a  new  earth  obtained  by  him  from  beryl  he  refrained 
from  giving  the  substance  a  name,  but  in  a  note  to  his  paper 
the  editors  suggested  ghidne,  from  yXvsif,  sweet,  in  reference 
to  the  taste  of  its  salts,  whence  the  name  Gludnum  or  Gludnium 
(symbol  Gl.  or  sometimes  G).  The  name  beryUlum  was  given 
to  the  metal  by  German  diemists  and  was  generally  used  until 
recently,  when  the  earlier  name  was  adopted. 

GLUCK,*  CHRISTtNPH  WILUBALD  <i7i4-x787),  operaUc 
composer,  German  by  his  nationality,  French  by  his  place  in  art, 
was  born  at  Wddenwang,  near  Ncumarkt,  in  the  upper 
Palatinate,  on  the  and  of  Jidy  17x4.  He  bdongai  to  the  lower 
middle  dass,  his  father  being  gamdceeper  to  Prince  LcA>kowit2; 
but  the  boy's  education  was  not  neglected  on  that  account. 
From  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year  he  frequented  the 
Jesuit  school  of  Kommotau  in  the  ndghbouriiood  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz's  estate  in  Bohemia,  where  he  not  only  received  a 
good  general  education,  but  also  had  lessons  in  music.  At  the 
age  of  dghteen  Gluck  went  to  Prague,  where  he  continued  his 
musical  studies  under  Czemohorsky,  and  maintained  himself 
by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  sometimes  in  the  very  humble  capadty 
of  fiddler  at  village  fairs  and  dances.  Through  the  introductions 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  however,  he  soon  gained  access  to  the  best 
families  of  the  Austrian  nobility;  and  when  in  1736  he  proceeded 
to  Vienna  he  was  hospitably  recdved  at  his  protector's  palace. 
Here  he  met  Prince  Mdzi,  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Milan,  continuing  his  education  under  Giovanni 
*•  Not,  ^  frequently  spdt,  GlOck. 


Battista  San  Martini,  a  great  musical  historian  and  oootim- 
puntist,  who  was  also  famous  in  his  own  day  as  a  composer  of 
church  and  chamber  music.  We  soon  find  Gludt  producing 
operas  at  the  rapid  rate  necessitated  by  the  omnivorous  taste 
of  the  Italian  public  in  those  days.  Nine  of  these  works  were 
produced  at  various  Italian  theatres  between  1741  and  1745. 
Althouf^  their  artistic  value  was  small,  ihey  were  so  favourably 
received  that  in  1745  Gluck  was  invited  to  London-  to  compose 
for  the  Haymarket.  The  first  opera  produced  there  was  called 
La  CaduSa  dei  giganti;  it  was  followed  by  a  revised  version  of 
one  of  his  earlier  operas.  Clndk  also  appeared  In  London  as  a 
performer  on  the  musical  glasses  (see  Hamionica). 

The  success  of  his  two  operas,  as  well  as  that  of  a  pasliecia 
{i.e,  a  colleaion  of  favourite  arias  set  to  a  new  libretto)  entitled 
Piramo  e  Tisbe,  was  anything  but  brilliant,  and  he  accordio^y 
left  London.  But  his  stay  in  England  was  not  without  important 
consequences  for  his  subsequent  career.  Gluck  at  this  time  was 
rather  less  than  an  ordinary  producer  of  Italian  opera.  Handel'a 
well-known  saying  that  Gluck -"  knew  no  more  counterpoint 
than  his  cook  ^'  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  less  well- 
known  fact  that  that  cook  was  an  excellent  bass  singer  who 
performed  in  many  of  Handel's  own  operas.  But  it  indicates 
the  musical  reason  of  Gluck's  failure,  while  Gluck  himself  learnt 
the  dramatic  reason  through  his  surprise  at  finding  that  arias 
which  in  thdr  original  setting  had  been  much  applauded  lost 
all  effect  when  adapted  to  new  words  in  the  pastiuio.  Irrdevant 
as  Handel's  criticism  appears,  it  was  not  without  bearing  on 
Gluck's  difliculties.  The  use  of  counterpoint  has  very  little 
necessary  connexion  with  contrapuntal  display;  its  teaX  and 
final  cause  is  a  certain  depth  of  harmonic  expression  which  Gluck 
attained  only  in  his  most  dramatic  moments,  and  for  want  of 
which  he,  even  in  his  finest  works,  sometimes  moved  very  lamely. 
And  in  later  years  his  own  mature  view  of  the  importance  of 
harmony,  which  he  upheld  in  long  arguments  with  Gr^try,  who 
believed  only  in  mdody,  shows  that  he  knew  that  the  dramatic 
expression  of  music  must  strike  below  the  surface.  At  this 
early  period  he  was  simply  produdng  Handelian  opera  in  an 
amateurish  style,  suggesting  an  unsucce^ul  imitation  of  Hasse; 
but  the  failure  of  his  pasticcio  is  as  significant  to  us  as  it  was  to 
him,  since  it  shows  that  ah^ady  the  e^ect  of  his  music  de);>ended 
upon  its  diaracteristic  treatment  of  dramatic  situations.  This 
characterizing  power  was  as  yet  not  directly  evident,  and  it 
needed  all  the  influence  of  the  new  instrumental  resources  of 
the  rising  sonata-forms  before  music  could  pass  out  of  what  we 
may  call  its  architectural  and  decorative  period  and  enter  into 
dramatic  regions  at  all. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  chamber  music  of  his  master, 
San  Martini,  had  already  indicated  to  Gluck  a  new  direaion 
which  was  more  or  less  incompatible  with  the  older  art;  and 
there  is  nothing  discreditable  dther  to  Gluck  or  to  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  failure  of  his  earlier  works.  Had  the  jroung 
composer  been  successful  in  the  ordinary  opera  serial  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  great  dramatic  rdorm,  initiated  by  him, 
might  not  have  taken  f^ce.  The  critical  temper  of  the  London 
public  fortunately  averted  this  calamity.  It  may  also  be  assumed 
that  the  musical  atmosphere  of  the  English  capital,  and  espedaJly 
the  great  works  of  Handd,  were  not  without  benefidal  influence 
upon  the  young  composer.  But  of  still  greater  importance  in 
this  respect  was  a  short  trip  to  Paris,  where  Gluck  became  for 
the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  classic  traditions  and  the 
declamatory  style  of  the  French  opera — a  sphere  of  music  in 
which  his  own  greatest  triumphs  were  to  be  achieved.  Of 
these  great  issues  little  trace,  however,  Is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
produced  by  Gluck  during  the  fifteen  ytais  after  his  return  from 
England.  In  this  period  Gluck,  in  a  long  course  of  works  by 
no  means  free  from  the  futile  old  traditions,  gained  techniciU 
experience  and  impmtant  patronage,  though  his  success  was 
not  uniform.  His  first  opera  written  for  Vienna,  La  SemiramOa 
riconosciuta,  is  again  an  ordinary  opera  seria^  and  little  more 
can  be  said  of  Tekmacco,  althou^  thirty  years  later  Gluck  was 
able  to  use  most  of  its  overture  and  an  energetic  duct  in  one  of 
his  greatest  works»  Armiiic 
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Gliick  settled  permaneBtly  at  Vienna  in  1756,  having  tivo 
yeais  previoualy  been  appointed  court  chapel-master,  with  a 
salaiy  of  3000  florins,  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  had 
already  received  the  order  of  knighthood  from  the  pope  m  ooose- 
qoence  of  the  successful  production  of  two  of  his  works  in  Rome. 
During  the  long  interval.from  1756  to  176a  Gluck  seems  to  have 
matured  his  plans  for  the  reform  .of  the  opera;  and,  barring  a 
ballet  named  Don  Ctftatmi^  and  some  airs  Moumatix  to  French 
words  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  no  compositions  of  any 
importance  have  to  be  recorded.  Several  later  piiees  ^occasion, 
such  as  11  Trionfff  di  Cldia  (1763),  are  still  written  in  the  old 
manner,  though  already  in  1762  Chjto  ed  EtiHtfice  shows  that  the 
composer  had  entered  upon  a  new  career.  Gluck  had  for  the 
fint  time  deserted  Metastasio  for  Raniero  Calsabigi,  who,  as 
Vernon  Lee  suggests,  was  in  all  probability  the  imm^iate  cause 
of  the  formation  of  Gluck's  new  ideas,  as  be  was  a  hot-headed 
diamatic  theorist  with  a  violent  dislike  for  Metastasio,  who  had 
hitherto  dominated  the  whole  sphere  of  operatic  libretto. 

Quite  apart  from  its  significance  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
music,  Orpheus  is  a  work  which,  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  commands 
the  highest  admiration.    Orpheus's  air,  Che  faro^  is  known  to 
every  one;  but  still  &ua  is  the  great  uena  in  which  the  poet's 
song  softens  even  the  <mbre  sdegmose  of  Tartarus.   The  ascending 
passion  of  the  entries  of  the  solo  (Dekf  plaaUeri;  UiUs  pene; 
Men  liranne),  interrupted  by  the  harsh  but  gradually  softening 
csdamations  of  the  Furies,  is  of  the  highest  dramatic  effect. 
These  melodies,  moreover,  as  well  as  every  declamatory  passage 
assigned  to  Orpheus,  are  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
dramatic  characterization;  that  is,  they  could  not  possibly 
be  assigned  to  any  other  person  in  the  drama,  any  more  than 
Hamlet's  monologue  could  be  spoken  t^  Polonius.   It  is  in  this 
power  of  musically  realizing  a  character^— a  power  all  but  un- 
known in  the  serious  opera  of  his  day — that  Gluck's  genius 
as  a  dramatic  composer  is  chiefly  shown.    After  a  short  relapse 
mto  his  earlier  manner,  Gluck  followed  up  his  Orpheus  by  a 
second  classical  music-drama  (1767)  named  AkesU.    In  his 
dedication  of  the  score  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  he  fully 
cipressed  his  aims,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  his  total  breach  with 
the  old  traditions.    "  I  shall  try,"  he  wrote,  "  to  reduce  music 
to  its  real  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by  intensifying 
the  expression  of  sentiments  and  the  interest  of  situations 
without  interrupting  the  action  by  needless  ornament.    I  have 
sccordln^y  taken  care  not  to  interrupt  the  singer  in  the  heat  of 
the  dialogue,  to  wait  for  a  tedious  rUemd^  nor  do  I  allow  him  to 
stop  on  a  sonorous  vowel,  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  in  order  to 
show  the  nimbleness  of  a  beautiful  voice  in  a  long  eadema," 
Such  theories,  and  the  stem  consistency  with  which  they  were 
carried  out,  were  little  to  the  tasU  of  the  pleasure-lovuig 
Viennese;  and  the  success  of  AlcesUt-as  well  as  that  of  Paris 
and  Helena,  which  followed  two  years  later,  was  not  such  as 
Gluck  had  desired  and  expected.   He  therefore  eageriy  accepted 
the  chance  of  finding  a  home  for  his  art  in  the  centre  of  intellectual 
and  iqore  especially  dramatic  life,  Paris.    Such  a  chance  was 
opened  to  him  through  the  batUi  Le  Blanc  du  RouUet,  attach^  of 
the  French  embassy  at  Vienna,  and  a  musical  amateur  who 
entered  into  Gluck's  ideas  with  enthusiasm.    A  dassic  opera 
lor  the  Paris  stage  was  accordingly  projected,  and  the  friends 
fixed  upon  Racine's  Iphiginie  em  Auiide.   After  some  difi&culties, 
overcome  chiefly  by  the  intervention  of  Gluck's  former  pupil 
the  dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette,  the  opera  was  at  last  accepted 
and  performed  at  the  Acadteiie  de  MusiquCj  on  the  19th  of 

April  1774- 

Tlie  great  Importance  of  the  new  work  was  at  once  perceived 
by  the  musical  amateurs  of  the  French  capital,,  and  a  hot  con- 
troversy on  the  merits  of  Iphiginie  ensued,  in  which  some  of  the 
leadsng  literary  men  of  France  took  part.  Amongst  the  opponents 
of  Gluck  were  not  only  the  admirers  of  Italian  vocalization  and 
sweetness,  but  also  the  adherents  of  the  eirlier  French  school,  who 
refused  to  see  in  the  new  composer  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Lull!  snd  Rameau.  Marmbntel,  LAharpe  and  D'Alembert  were 
bis  opponents,  the  Abb6  Aznaud  and  others  his  enthusiastic 
friends.    Rousseau  took  a  peculiar  position  in  the  struggle. 


In  his  eady  writings  he  Is  a  violent  partisan  of  Italian  music, 
but  when  Gluck  himself  appeared  as  the  French  champion 
Rousseau  acknowledged  the  great  composer's  genius;  although 
he  did  not  always  understand  it,  as  for  example  when  he  suggested 
that  in-  AkesU,  "  Divinit£s  du  Styx,'*  perhaps  the  most  majestic 
of  an  Gluck's  arias,  ought  to  have  been  set  as  a  rondo.  Neverthe- 
less in  a  letter  to  Dr  Bumey,  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
Rousseau  gives  a  close  and  appreciative  ainalysis  of  Aleeste, 
the  fiirst  Italian  version  of  which  Gluck  had  submitted  to  him 
for  suggestions;  and  when,  on  the  first  performance  of  the 
piece  not  betag  received  favouraUy  by  the  Parisian  audience, 
the  composer  exclaimed,  "  Aleeste  esi  lombie,"  Rousseau  is  said 
to  have  comforted  him  with  the  flattering  benmot,  "  On*,  mats 
eUe  est  touAie  du  ciel."  The  contest  received  a  still  more  personal 
character  when  Picdnni,  a  cdebrated  and  by  no  means  incapable 
composer,  came  to  Paris  as  the  champion  of  the  Italian  party 
at  the  invitation  of  Madame  du  Barry,  who  held  a  rival  court  to 
that  of  the  young  princess  (see  Otbra).  As  a  dramatic  contro- 
versy it  suggests  a  parallel  with  the  Wagnerian  and  anti- 
Wagnerian  warfare  of  a  later  age;  but  there  is  no  such  radical 
difference  between  Gluck's  and  Piccinni's  musical  methods  as 
the  comparison  would  suggest.  Gluck  was  by  far  the  better 
musician,  but  his  deficiencies  in  musical  technique  were  of  a 
kind  which  contemporaries  could  perceive  as  easily  ss  they  could 
perceive  Picdnni's.  Both  composers  were  remarkable  inventors 
of  melody,  and  both  had  the  gift  of  making  incorrect  music 
sound  agreeable.  Gluck's  indisputable  dramatic  power  might 
be  pbttsibly  dismissed  as  irrelevant  by  upholders  of  music  for 
music's  sake,  even  if  Piccinni  himself  had  not  chosen,  as  he 
did,  tv  assimilate  every  feature  in  Gluck's  style  that  he  could 
understand.  The  rivahry  between  the  two  composers  was  soon 
developed  into  a  quartel  by  the  skilful  engineering  of  Gluck's 
enemies.  In  1777  Picciimi  was  given  a  libretto  by  Mandontel 
on  the  subject  of  Roland,  to  Gluck's  intense  disgust,  as  he  had 
already  begun  an  opera  on  that  subject  himself.  This,  and  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  show  hb  command  of  a  lighter  style  by 
furbishing  up  some  earlier  works  at  the  instigation  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  inspired  Gluck  to  produce  his  Armide,  which  appeared 
four  months  before  Picdnni's  Roland  was  ready,  and  raised  a 
storm  of  controversy,  admiration  and  abuse.  Gluck  did  not 
antldpate  Wagner  nfore  dearly  in  his'  dramatic  reforms  than  in 
his  caustic  temper;  and,  as  in  Gluck's  own  estimation  tho 
difference  between  Armide  and  Alcesie  is  that  "  Vun  {AkesU\ 
doit /aire  pUurer  et  PatUrefaire  tprovoenmevolu^ueust  sensation," 
it  was  extremely  annoying  for  him  to  be  told  by  Laharpe  that 
he  had  made  Armide  a  sorceress  instead  of  an  oichantress,  and 
that  her- part  was  "  uiie  criaiUerie  monotone  et  fatiguante"  He 
repUcd  to  Laharpe  in  a  long  pubb'c  letter  worthy  of  Wagner  in 
its  venomous  sarcasm  and  its  tremendous  value  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  its  redpient. 

Gluck's  next  work  was  Iphigiuie  en  Tauride,  the  success 
of  which  finally  disposed  of  Picdnni^  who  produced  a  work 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time  snd  who  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  Gluck's  superiority.  Gluck's  next  work  was 
£eho  el  Narcisse,  the  comparative  failure  of  which  greatly 
disappointed  him;  and  during  the  composition  of  another  opera, 
Les  Danaldes,  an  attack  of  apoplexy  compeUed  him  to  give  up 
work.  He  left  Paris  for  Vienna,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years  in  dignified  leisure,  disturbed  only  by  his  declining  health. 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  November  1787.         (F.  H.;  D.  F.  T.) 

The  great  interest  of  the  dramatic  aspect  of  Gluck's  reforms 
is  apt  ta  overshadow  his  merit  as  a  musician,  and  yet  In  some 
ways  to  idealize  iu  One  is  tempted  to  regard  him  as  condoning 
for  tedmical  musical  defidendes  by  sheer  dramatic  power, 
whereas  unprejudiced  study  of  his  work  shows  that  where  bis 
dramatic  power  asserts  itself  there  is  no  ladi  of  musical  technique. 
Indeed  only  a  great  musidan  could  sa  reform  opera  as  to  give  it 
scope  for  dramatic  power  at  all.  Where  Gluck  differs  from  the 
greatest  musidans  is  In  his  absolute  dependence  on  literature 
for  his  Inspiration.  Where  his  librettist  failed  htm  (as  in  his 
last  complete  work,  £cha  et  Narcisse),  he  could  hardly  write 
tolerably  good  music;  and,  even  in  the  finest  works  of  his  Freticb 
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period,  the  less  emotkHial  sitaatfcnis  Are  aometimet  let  to  music 
which  has  Uttie  interest  except  as  a  document  in  the  history  of 
the  art.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  merely  that  Gluck 
could  not,  like  Mozart  and  nearly  all  the  great  song-writers, 
set  good  music  to  a  bad  text.  Such  inability  would  prove 
Gludc's  superior  literary  taste  without  casting  a  shnr  on  his 
musidanship.  But  it  points  to  a  certain  weakness  as  a  musician 
that  Gluck  could  not  be  in^ired  except  by  the  more  thrilling 
portiotis  of  his  libretti  When  he  was  inspired  there  was  no 
question  that  he  was  the  fiist  and  greatest  writer  of  dramatic 
music  before  Mosart.  To  begin  with,  he  could  invent  snbUme 
melodies;  and  his  power  of  producing  great  musical  effects  by 
the  simplest  means  was  nothing  short  of  Handelian.  Moreover, 
in  his  peculiar  qphere  he  deserves  the  title  generally  accorded 
to  Haydn  of "  father  of  modem  orchestration."  It  is  misleading 
to  say  that  he  was  the  fint  to  use  the  timbre  of  instruments 
with  a  sense  of  emotional  effect,  for  Bach  and  Handel  well  knew 
how  to  give  a  whole  aria  or  whole  chorus  peculiar  tone  by  means 
of  a  definite  scheme  of  instrumentation.  But  Gluck  did  not  treat 
instruments  as  part  of  a  decorative  design,  any  more  than  he  so 
treated  musical  forms.  Just  as  bis  sense  of  musical  form  is  that 
of  Philipp  Emmanuel  Bach  and  of  Mosart,  so  is  his  treatment 
of  instrumental  tone-cok>ur  a  thing  that  changes  with  every 
shade  of  feeling  in  the  dramatic  situation,  and  not  in  accordande 
with  any  purely  decorative  scheme.  To  accompany  an  aria 
with  strings,  oboes  and  flutes,  was,  for  example,  a  perfectly 
ordinary  procedure;  nor  was  there  anything  unusual  in  making 
the  wind  instruments  play  in  unison  with  the  strings  for  the 
first  part  of  the  aria,  and  writing  a  passage  for  one  or  more  of 
them  in  the  middle  section.  But  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to 
make  this  passage  consist  of  long  appouiaiuras  once  every  two 
bars  in  rising  sequence  on  the  first  oboe,  answered  by  deep 
pimkato  bass  notes,  while  Agamemnon  in  despair  cries: 
"  J*enlends  retentir  daiu  mon  sein  te  cri  plaitUij  de  la  nature." 
Some  of  Gluck 's  most  forcible  effects  are  of  great  subtlety,  as, 
for  instance,  in  IphiginU  en  Tauride,  where  Orestes  tries  to 
reassure  himself  by  saying:  "  Le  calnu  renire  dans  man  caeur" 
while  the  intensely  agiuted  accompaniment  of  the  strings 
belies  him.  Again,  the  sense  of  Mchestral  climax  shown  in  the 
oracle  scene  in  AlcesU  was  a  thing  inconceivable  in  older  music, 
and  unsurpassed  in  artistic  and  dramatic  wpmt  by  any  modem 
composer.  Its  influence  in  Moxart's  Idonuneo  is  obvious  at  a 
first  glance. 

The  capadty  for  broad  mek>dy  always  implies  a  true  sense 
of  form,  whether  that  be  developed  by  skill  or  not;  and  thus 
Gluck,  in  rejecting  the  convenient  formalities  of  older  styles 
of  opera,  was  not,  like  some  reformers,  without  something 
better  to  substitute  for  them.  Moreover  he,  in  consultation  with 
his  librettist,  achieved  great  skill  in  holding  together  entire 
scenes,  or  even  entire  acts,  by  dramatically  iq^Msite  repetitions 
of  short  arias  and  choruses.  And  thus  in  huge  portions  of  his 
finest  works  the  music,  in  spht  of  frequent  full  ckises,  seems  to 
move  pan  passu  with  die  drama  in  a  manner  which  for  natural* 
ness  and  owtinuity  is  surpassed  only  by  the  finales  of  Mosart 
and  the  entire  operas  of  Wagner.  This  is  perhaps  most  noticeable 
in  the  second  act  of  Orfeo.  In  its  otiginiBl  Italian  vermon  both 
scenes,  that  In  Hades  and  that  in  Elysium,  are  indivisible  wholes, 
and  the  division  into  single  movements,  thou^  technically 
obvious,  is  aesthetically  only  a  natural  means  of  articulating 
the  stracture..  The  unity  of  the  scene  in  Hades  extends,  in  the 
original  version,  even  to  the  key-system.  This  was  damaged 
when  Gluck  had  to  transpose  the  part  of  Orpheus  from  an  alto 
to  a  tenor  in  the  French  version.  And  here  we  have  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  the  improvements  his  French  experience 
enabled  him  to  make  in  his  great  Italian  works  were  not  alto- 
gether unmixed.  Little  harm,  however,  was  done  to  Orfto 
which  has  not  been  eaafly  remedied  by  transposing  Orpheitt's 
part  back  again;  and  in  a  suitable  compromise  between  the 
two  versioos  Offea  remains  Chick's  most  perfect  and  maplred 
work.  The  emotional  power  of  the  mittsic  is  such  that  the 
inevitable  spoiling  of  the  stoty  by  a  happy  ending  has  not  the 
aapea  of  umib  conventionality  which  it  bad  in  caaes  where  the 


mu^c  produced  no  more  than  the  noraal  effect  iqion  iSth- 
centuiy  audiences.  Moreover  Ghick's  genius  was  of  too  h%h 
an  onfer  for  him  to  be  less  successful  in  portnsdng  a  safiidcntly 
intense  happiness  than  in  portraying  grief.  He  failed  only  ia 
what  -may  be  called  the  business  capacities  of  aitiatic  technique; 
and  there  is  less  "  business  "  in  Orfto  than  In  almost  any  other 
music*drama.  It  was  Gludi's  fixst  great  inspiratiott,  and  his 
theories  had  not  had  time  to  take  actJon  in  paper  warfare. 
Akesle  contains  his  grandest  music  and  n  also  rtxy  free  from 
wdtk  pages;  but  in  its  original  Italian  versfon  the  thini  act 
did  not  give  Gluck  scope  for  an  adequate  dimax.  This  difficuliy 
so  accentuated  itself  in  the  French  vosion  that  after  oontiniial 
retouchings  a  part  for  Hercules  was,  in  Ghick's  absence,  added 
by  Gossec;  and  three  pages  of  Ghidi's  music,  dealing  with  the 
supreme  crisis  where  Alceste  is  rescued  from  Hades  (either  by 
Apollo  or  by  Hercules)  were  no  tonger  required  in  perfonnance 
and  have  been  lost.  The  Italian  version  is  so  different  from  the 
French  that  it  cannot  hdp  us  to  restore  this  passage,  in  which 
Gluck 's  music  now  stops  short  just  at  the  point  whcxe  we  realise 
the  full  height  of  his  power.  The  comparison  between  the 
Italian  and  French  Alceste  b  one  <tf  the  most  interesting  that  can 
be  made  in  the  study  of  a  musician 's  development.  It  would  have 
been  for  easier  for  Gluck  to  write  a  new  opera  if  he  had  not 
been  so  justly  attached  to  his  second  Italian  masterpiece.  So 
radical  are  the  differences  that  in  retranslating  the  Frcndi 
libretto  into  Italian  for  periormanoe  with  the  French  music 
not  one  line  of  Cahabigi's  original  text  can  be  retained. 

In  Ipkiginie  en  Auiide  and  Iphigiuie  en  Tauride,  Ghick 
shows  signs  that  the,  controversies  aroused  by  his  methods 
began  to  intericre  with  his  musical  qxmtancity.  He  had  not, 
in  O//«0,  gone  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  rondos,  or  we  should  have 
had  no  "  CA«  Jaro  sema  EuridUe."  We  read  with  a  respectful 
smile  Gluck 's  assurance  to  the  bailli  Le  Blanc  du  RouUet  that 
"  you  would  not  believe  Armide  to  be  by  the  same  composer  " 
as  AlcesU.  But  there  is  no  question  that  Armide  is  a  very  great 
work,  full  of  mebxly,  colour  and  dramatic  point;  and  that  Gluck 
has  availed  himself  xA  every  suggestion  that  his  libretto  afforded 
for  orchestral  and  emotional  effects  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  any  that  he  bad  attempted  before.  And  it  is  haidly 
relevant  to  blame  him  for  his  inability  to  write  erotic  music 
In  the  first  place,  the  libretto  is  not  erotic,  though  the  subject 
would  no  doubt  become  so  if  treated  by  a  modem  poet.  In  thfr 
second  place  a  conflict  of  passions  (as,  for  instance,  where  Annide 
summons  the  demons  of  Hate  to  exorcise  h>ve  from  her  heart, 
and  her  courage  fails  her  as  soon  as  they  begin)  has  never,  even 
in  Alceste^  been  treated  with  more  dramatic  musical  force. 
The  woriL  as  a  whole  is  unequal,  partly  because  there  is  a  little 
too  much  action  in  it  to  suit  Gluck's  methods;  but  it  shovs» 
as  does  no  other  opem  until  Mosart 's  Don  Ciawanmi,  a  sense  of 
the  development  of  characters,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
presentation  of  them  as  already  fixed. 

In  IpkigfinU  en  Aulide  and  Iphigfme  en  Tauride,  the  vei/ 
subtlety  of  the  finest  features  indicates  a  certain  self-conscious- 
ness which,  who)  inq>iration  is  lacking,  becomes  mannerism. 
Moreover,  in  both  cases  the  libretti,  though  skilfully  managed, 
tell  a  rather  more  complicated  story  than  those  which  Gluck 
had  hitherto  so  successfully  treated;  and;  where  inapiratioB 
fails,  the  musical  technique  becomes  curiously  amatcuriib 
without  any  corresponding  naWet^.  Still  these  works  are 
immortal,  and  their  finest  passages  are  eqwal  to  anything  ia 
AlcesU  and  Orfeo.  £cko  et  NareUse  we  must,  like  Gluck's 
contemporaries,  regard  as  a  failure.  As  in  Orfeo,  the  pathetic 
story  is  ruined  by  a  violent  happy  eoding»  but  here  this  artistic 
disaster  takes  place  before  the  pathos  has  had  time  to  assert 
itself.  Gluck  had  no  opportunities  in  this  work  for  any  higbtf 
qualities,  musical  or  dramatic,  than  prettiness;  and  with  hioi 
beauty,  without  visible  emotion,  was  indeed  skin-deep.  It  * 
a  pity  that  the  pUn  of  the  great  PeUetan-Damcke  critical 
kdilion  de  luxe  of  Gluck's  French  operas  forbids  the  indusioa 
of  his  Italian  Paride  e  Elena,  his  third  opera  to  Calsabigi'* 
libretto,  which  was  never  given  in  a  French  version;  for  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  whatever  he  owed  to  France,  tbs 
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period  of  hSk  greatness  began  \inth  his  collaboratian  wkb 
Calzabigi.  (D.P.T.) 

GliOUCSBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
j>f  Sdikswig-HohUein,  romanticaUy  situated  among  pine  woods 
on  the  Flensbtug  Fjord  oS  the  Baltic,  6  m.  N.£.  from  Flcnsburg 
by  rail.  Pop.  (igos)  1551.  It  has  a  Protestant  church  and  tome 
small  manufactures  and  is  a  favourite  sea4>athing  resort.  The 
castle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  Cisterdan  monastery, 
was»  from  i6a2  to  1779,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Hoistein- 
Sooderburg-Glacksburg,  passing  then  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  in  x866  to  Prussia.  King  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  died 
here  on  the  xsth  of  November  1863. 

'  GLOcKSTAOT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  small  river  Rhin,  and  a8  m.  N.W.  of  Altona, 
on  the  railway  from  Itzeboe  to  Elmshom.  Pop.  (190s)  6586. 
It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  handsome 
town-hall  (restored  in  1873-1874),  a  gymnasium,  a  provincial 
prison  and  a  penitentiary.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  engaged 
in  commerce  and  fishing;  but  the  frequent  losses  from  inunda- 
tions have  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  GlUck- 
stadt  was  founded  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1617,  and 
fortified  in  i6ao.  It  soon  became  an  important  trading  centre. 
In  1627-28  it  ins  besieged  for  fifteen  weeks  by  the  imperiaitsts 
under  Tilly,  without  success.  In  1814  it  was  blockaded  by  the 
allies  and  capitulated,  whereupon  its  fortifications  were  de- 
molished. In  1830  it  wss  made  a  free  port.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  Prussia  together  with  the  rest  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
in  1866. 

See  Lucht.  ClSekslait.  Beitrdge  sur  Cesekuht4  dieser  Stadt  (Kiel, 
1854). 

GLUOOSB  (from  Or.  yXwcbt,  sweet),  a  carbohydrate  of  the 
formula  C«H|20i;  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  aldehyde  of  sorbite. 
The  name  is  applied  in  commerce  to  a  complex  mixture  of 
carbohydrates  obtained  by  boiling  starch  with  dilute  mineral 
adds;  in  chemistry,  it  denotes,  with  the  prefixes  d,  /  and 
4+/  (or  f),  the  dextro-rotatory,  laevo-rotatory  and  inactive 
forms  of  the  definite  chemical  compound  defined  above.  The 
d  modification  b  of  the  commonest  occurrence,  the  other  forms 
being  only  known  as  synthetic  products;  for  this  reason  it  is 
usually  termed  glucose,  simply;  alternative  names  are  dextrose, 
grape  sugar  and  diabetic  sugar,  in.  allusion  to  its  right-handed 
optical  rotation,  its  occurrence  in  large  quantity  in  grapes,  and 
in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients  respectively.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  glucose  occurs,  always  in  admixture  with  fructose, 
in  many  fruits,  espedally  grapes,  cherries,  bananas^  &c.;  and 
in  coml>iiiaUon,  generally  with  phenols  and  aldehydes  bdonging 
to  the  aromatic  series,  it  forms  an  extensive  class  of  compounds 
termed  glucosides.  It  appears  to  be  synthesized  in  the  plant 
tissues  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  formaldehyde  being  an 
intermediate  product;  or  it  may  be  a  hydrolytic  product  of  a 
glucoside  or  of  a  potysaccharose,  such  as  cane  sugar,  starch, 
(xUulose,  &c.  In  the  plant  it  is  freely  converted  into  more 
complex  sugars,  poly-saccharoses  and  also  proieids.  In  the 
aninoal  kingdom,  also,  it  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  some- 
times a  normal  and  sometimes  a  pathological  constituent  of 
the  fluids  and  tissues;  in  particular,  it  is  present  in  large 
amount  in  the  urine  of  those  suffering  from  diabetes,  and 
may  be  present  in  nearly  all  the  body  fluids.  It  also  occurs  in 
hooey,  the  white  appearance  of  candied  honey  being  due  to 
its  separation. 

Pure  tf-glucose,  which  may  be  obtained  synthetically  (see 
Sucak)  or  by  adding  crystaUited  cane  sugar  to  a  mixture  of 
80%  alcohol  and  iV  volume  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  so 
k>ng  as  it  dissolves  on  shaking,  crystallizes  from  water  or  alcohol 
at  ordinary  temperatures  in  nodular  masses,  composed  of  minute 
six-sided  plates,  and  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystal- 
Station.  This  product  melts  at  86**  C,  and  becomes  anhydrous 
vhcn  heated  to  no**  C.  The  anhydrous  compound  can  also  be 
prepared,  as  hard  crusts  melting  at  146*,  by  crystallizing  con- 
centrated aqueous  soliitions  at  30*  to  35^  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol.    Its  taste 


is  somewhat  sweet,  its  sweetening  power  being  estimated  at 
from  I  to  }  that  of  cane  sugar.  When  heated  to  above  200**  it 
turns  brown  and  produces  caramel,  a  substance  possessing  a 
bitter  taste,  and  used,  in  its  aqueous  solution  or  otherwise, 
under  various  trade  names,  for  colouring  confectionery,  spirits, 
&c.  The  spcdfic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  by 
glucose  solutions  is  characteristic.  The  specific  rotation  of  a* 
freshly  prepared  solution  is  X05*,  but  this  value  gradually 
diminishes  to  52-5*,  24  hours  suflicing  for  the  transition  in  the 
cold,  and  a  few  minutes  when  the  solution  is  boiled.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  called  mutarotalion  by  T.  M.  Lowry. 
Tlie  specific  rotation  also  varies  with  the  concentration;  this 
is  due  to  the  dissociation  of  complex  molecules  into  simpler 
ones,  a  view  confirmed  by  cryoscopic  measurements. 

Glucose  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  polarimeter,  t.e. 
by  determining  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  pokirization  of  a 
solution,  or,  chemically,  by  taking  advantage  of  its  property  of 
reducing  alkaline  copper  solutions.  If  a  glucose  solution  be 
added  to  copper  sulphate  and  much  alkali  added,  a  yellowish-red 
predpitate  of  cuprous  hydrate  separates,  slowly  in  the  cold, 
but  immediately  when  the  liquid  is  heated;  this  predpitate 
rapidly  turns  red  owing  to  the  formation  of  cuprous  oxide.  In 
1846  L.  C.  A.  BarreswU  found  that  a  strongly  alkaline  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  sodium  tartrate  (Rochella 
salt)  remained  unchanged  on  boiling,  but  yielded  an  immediate 
precipitate  of  red  cuprous  oxide  when  a  solution  of  glucose  was 
added.  He  suggested  that  the  method  was  applicable  for  quantk 
tativdy  estimating  glucose,  but  its  acceptance  only  followed 
after  H.  von  Fehling's  investigation.  "  Fehllng*s  solution  ** 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  separately  34*639  grammes  of  copper 
sulphate,  173  grammes  of  Rochelle  salt,  and  71  grammes  of 
caustic  soda  in  water,  mixing  and  making  up  to  rooo  ccs.; 
10  ccs.  of  this  solution  is  completely  reduced  by  00$  grammes  of 
hexose.  Volumetric  methods  are  used,  but  the  uncertainty  of 
the  end  of  the  reaction  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  special 
indicators,  or  of  determining  the  amount  of  cuprous  oxide 
gravimelrically. 

CAemulrv.— In  it«  chemical  properties  gluco*  is  a  typical  oxyalde* 
hyde  or  aldose.  The  aldehyde  group  reacts  with  hydrocyanic  arid 
to  produce  two  stcrco>isoracric  cyanhydrins;  this  isomerism  is  due 
to  the  conversion  of  an  originally  non-asymmetric  carbon  atom  into 
an  asymmetric  one.  The  cyannydrin  b  hydrolysable  to  an  acid, 
the  lactone  of  which  may  be  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  a 
glucohq)t05C,  a  non-fermentable  sugar  containing  seven  carbon 
atoms.  By  rcpcatine  the  process  a  non-fermentaulc  gluco-octose 
and  a  fermentable  giucononose  may  be  prepared.  The  aldehyde 
group  also  reacts  with  phenyl  hydrazine  to  form  two  phcnylhydra- 
zones;  under  certain  conditions  a  hydroxy!  group  adjacent  to  the 
aldehyde  group  is  oxidized  and  glucosazone  is  produced;  this 
glucosazone  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add  into  phenyl 
hydrazine  and  the  kcto-aldchyde  slucosone.  These  tmnsformations 
are  fully  discussed  in  the  article  Sugar.  On  reduction  glucose 
appears  to  yield  the  hexahydric  alcohol  d-soitiite.  and  on  oxidation 
{{-gluconic  and  (f-saccharic  acids.  Alkalis  partially  convert  it  into 
(f-mannosc  and  <f-fructosc.  Baryta  and  lime  yield  sacchatates, 
#.t,C«HiiO«'BaO,  prcclpitablc  by  alcohol. 

The  constitution  of  glucose  was  established  by  H.  Kiliani  in  t88<- 
1887.  who  showed  it  to  be  CHiOH-(CH-OH)4-CHO.  The  subiect 
was  taken  up  by  Emit  Fischer,  who  succeeded  in  synthe^ziiui 
glucose,  and  also  several  of  its  stcrco-isomers,  there  being  16  accord- 
ing to  the  Le  Bcl-van't  Hofl  theory  (see  Stereo-Isumerisu  and 
Sugar).  This  open  chain  structure  is  challenged  in  the  views  put 
forward  by  T.  M.  Lowry  and  E.  F.  Armstrong.  In  1895  C.  Tanret 
showed  that  glucoae  existed  in  more  than  one  form,  and  he  Isolated 
a,  fi  and  y  varieties  with  specific  rotations  of  105  ,  52-5*  and  22*. 
ft  is  now  agreed  that  the  0  variety  is  a  mixture  01  the  a  and  y. 
Thb  discovery  explained  the  mutarotation  of  glucose.  In  a  fresh 
soltttioa  ci-g^acase  only  caista,  but  on  standing  it  b  ilowly  tmna* 
formed  into  Y-glucose,  equilibrium 

being  reached  when  the  a  and  7  CHiOH  CHiOH 

r forms    are    present    In    the    ratio  CHOH  ChOH 

c^ie'nn>  %er'"to*?hV'two  ^($.";^")«  5n^$.»-°"^^ 
forms  as  «  and  fi.   Lowry  and  Arm-         HC*OH        HO-CH 
strong   represent   these  compounds       a-glucose  /S-glucoce 

■by  the  following  spatial   formulae 

which  postulate  a  roiddic  structure,  and  5  asymmetric' carbon 
atoms,  i^.  one  more  than  in  the  Fischer  formulae;  These  formujae 
are  supported  by  many  considerations,  especially  by  the  selective 
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^ue  from  tuch  heterogeneous  nuteriab;  one  blending  may  be 
a  success  and  another  a  failure.  The  raw  material  has  been 
divided  into  three  great  divisions:  (i)  sheep  pieces  and  fleshings 
(ears,  &c);  (a)  oa  fleshings  and  trimmings;  (3)  ox  hides  and 
pieces;  the  best  glue  is  obtained  from  a  ffiiztttre  of  the  hide» 
ear  and  face  clippings  of  the  ox  and  calf.  The  raw  material 
or  "  stock  "  is  firat  steeped  for  from  two  to  ten  weeks,  according 
to  its  nature,  in  wooden  vats  or  pits  with  lime  water,  and  after- 
wards carefully  dried  and  stored.  The  object  of  the  lime  steeping 
is  to  remove  any  blood  and  flesh  which  may  be  attached  to  the 
skin,  and  to  form  a  lime  soap  with  the  fatty  matter  presenL 
The  "  scrows  "  or  ^ue  piieces,  which  may  be  kept  a  bng  time 
without  undergoing  change,  are  washed  with  a  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add  to  remove  all  lime,  and  then  very  thoroughly  with 
water;  they  are  now  allowed  to  drain  and  dry.  ^e  skins 
are  then  placed  in  hemp  nets  and  introduced  into  an  open  boiler 
which  has  a  false  bottom,  and  a  tap  by  which  liquid  may  be  run 
off.  As  the  boiling  proceeds  test  quantities  of  liquid  are  from 
time  to  time  examined,  and  when  a  sample  is  found  on  cooling 
to  form  a  stiff  jelly,  which  happens  when  it  ccmtains  about  32% 
dry  glue,  it  is  ready  to  draw  off.  The  solution  is  then  run  to  a 
darifier,  in  which  a  temperature  suffident  to  keep  it  fluid  b 
maintained,  and  in  this  way  any  impurity  b  permitted  to  subside. 
The  glue  solution  is  then  run  into  wooden  troughs  or  coolers  in 
which  it  sets  to  a  firm  jelly.  The  cakes  are  removed  as  in  the 
case  of  bone  glue  (see  above),  and,  having  been  placed  on  nets, 
are,  in  the  Scottish  practice,  dried  by  exposure  to  open  air. 
This  primitive  method  has  many  disadvantages:  on  a  hot 
day  the  cake  may  become  unshapely,  or  mdt  and  sh'p  through 
the  net,  or  dry  so  rapidly  as  to  crack;  a  frost  may  produce 
fissures,  while  a  fog  or  mist  may  precipitate  moisture  on  the 
surface  and  occasion  a  mouldy  appearance.  The  surface  of  the 
cake,  which  is  generally  dull  after  diying,  is  polished  by  washing 
with  water.  The  practice  of  boiling,  clarification,  cooling  and 
drying,  which  has  been  already  described  in  the  case  of  bone  glue, 
has  been  also  applied  to  the  separation  of  skin  glue. 

Fish  Glue. — Whereas  isingla^,  a  very  pure  gelatin,  is  yielded 
by  the  sounds  of  a  limited  number  of  fish,  it  is  found  that  all 
fish  offals  yield  a  glue  possessing  considerable  adhesive  properties. 
The  manufacture  consists  in  thoroughly  washing  the  offal  with 
Water,  and  then  discharging  it  into  extractors  with  live  steam. 
After  digestion,  the  h'quid  is  run  off,  allowed  to  stand,  the 
upper  oily  layer  removed,  and  the  lower  gluey  solution  clarified 
with  alum.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  concentrated  in  open  vats, 
and  bleached  with  sulphur  dioxide.*  Fish  ^e  h  a  light-brown 
viscous  liquid  which  has  a  distinctly  disagreeable  odour  and 
att  acrid  taste;  these  disadvantages  to  its  use  are  avoided  if  it 
be  boiled  with  a  little  water  and  1%  of  sodium  phosphate,  and 
0*025  %  of  saccharine  added. 

Properties  #/  Que.-'A  good  quality  of  glue  should  be  free  from 
all  specks  and  grit,  have  a  uniform,  light  brownish-yellow, 
transparent  appearance,  and  should  break  with  a  glassy  fracture. 
Steeped  for  some  time  in  cold  water  it  softens  and  swells  up 
without  dissolving,  and  when  again  dried  it  ought  to  resume  its 
original  properties.  Under  the  influence  oi  heat  it  entirely 
dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  thin  synipy  fluid  with  a  not 
disagreeable  smell.  The  adhesiveness  of  different  quahtics  of 
glue  varies  considerably;  the  best  adhesive  is  formed  by  steeping 
the  glue,  broken  in  small  pieces,  in  water  until  they  are  quite 
soft,  and  then  pladng  them  with  just  suflSdent  water  to  effect 
solution  in  the  glue-pot.  The  hotter  the  glue,  the  better  the 
joint;  remelted  glue  is  not  so  strong  as  the  freshly  prepared; 
and  newly  manufactured  glue  is  inferior  to  that  which  has  been 
long  in  stock.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  many  factors  enter  into 
the  determination  of  the  cohesive  power  of  glue;  a  well-prepared 
joint  may,  under  favourable  conditions,  withstand  a  pull  of 
about  700  !b  per  sq.  in.  The  foUowing  table,  after  Kilmaoch, 
ahows  the  holding  power  of  glued  joints  with  various  kinds  of 
woods. 

*The  lesidue  in  the  extractors  »  usually  dried  in  steam-heated 
vessels,  and  mixed  with  potassium  and  roagnesiun  salts;  the  product 
is  then  pot  on  the  market  as  fUh-potash  guano. 
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Special  Kinds  of  Clues,  Cements,  efc—hy  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  word  "  glue  "  ts  freciucntly  used  to  denote  many  adheavcs,  which 
may  or  may  not  contain  ^latin,  there  will  now  be  given  an  account 
of  some  special  preparations.  These  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into:  (i)  li<)uid  glues,  mixtures  containing  gelatin  whkh  do  not 
jelly  at  ordinary  tempentares  but  still  possess  adhesive  propcfties: 
(2)  water-prooi  glues,  including  mixtures  containing  gelatm,  and 
also  the  "  marine  glues,"  which  contain  no  glue;  (3)  glues  or  eements 
for  special  purposes,  e.g.  for  ceroeotinff  glass,  pottery,  leather,  Ac, 
for  cementing  dissimilar  materials,  such  as  paper  or  leather  to  iron. 

Liquid  Glaicf.-- The  demand  lor  liquid  glues  is  mainly  due  to  the 
disadvantages — the  necessity  of  dissolving  and  usine  while  hot— 
of  ordinary  glue.  They  are  generally  piepared  by  admng  to  a  warn 
glue  solution  some  reagent  which  destroys  the  property  of  gelatinising. 
The  reagents  in  common  use  are  acetic  acid;  roagncaiura  cfakiride, 
used  for  a  glue  employed  by  printers;  hydrochlorit  acid  and  sine 
sulphate;  mtric  acid  and  lead  sulphate;  and  phosphoric  add  and 
ammonium  carbonate. 

Water-proof  Clues. — Numerous  recipes  for  water-proof  gioes  have 
been  published;  glue,  having  been  swollen  b)r  soaldng  in  water, 
dissolved  in  four-fifths  its  weight  of  linseed  oil,  furniuics  a  good 
water-proof  adhesive;  linseed  oil  varnish  and  litharge,  added  to 
a  gloe  solution,  is  also  4iscd;  resin  added  to  a  hot  glue  solu- 
tion in  water,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  turpentine,  is  another 
redpe;  the  best  glue  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  dkaolving  one 
part  of  glue  in  one  and  a  half  parts  of  water,  and  then  adding 
one-fiftieth  part  of  potassium  bichromate.  Alcoholic  solutions  of 
various  gums,  and  also  tannic  add,  confer  the  same  property  oa 
glue  solutions.  The  "  marine  glues  "  are  solutions  of  india-rurocr, 
shellac  or  asphaltum,  or  mixtures  of  these  aubstaoces.  in  bensene  or 
naphtha.    Jeffrey's  marine  glue  is  formed  by  dissolving  india-rubber 


a  hard  mass,  which  melts  on  heating  like  ordinary  gitae. 

Special  Clues. — There  are  innumerable  recipes  for  adhesives 
specially  applicable  to  certain  substances  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions. For  repairing  ^tas9,  ivory,  &c.  isinglass  (9.9.).  which  may  be 
replaced  by  fine  glue,  yields  valuable  cements;  bookbinders  em^oy 
an  elastic  glue  obtained  from  an  ordinary  glue  solution  and  glycerin, 
the  water  Edng  expdled  by  heating ;  an  efficient  cement  for  mountina 
photographs  is  obtained  by  dissolving  elue  in  ten  parts  of  alcohol 
and  adding  one  part  of  glycerin]  portable  or  mouth  glue — so  named 
because  it  melts  in  the  mouth-— is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
sugar  in  a  solution  of  four  parts  of  glue.  An  mdia-rubfacr  substitute 
b  obtained  by  adding  sodium  tungstate  and  hydrochloric  add  to  a 
strong  glue  solution;  thb  preparation  may  be  rolled  out  when 
heated  to  60*. 

For  further  details  see  Thomas  Lambert,  Clue,  Gdatine  and  tketr 
Allied  Products  (London.  1905);  R.  L.  Fcmbach.  CImes  and  Cetathe 
(1907);  H.  C  Sundage,  Au^ulinants  of  all  Kinds  foe  all  PurpaifS 
(»907). 

GLUTARIC  ACID,  or  Noxmal  Pyrotartasxc  Acid, 
HOiCCHs-CHi'CHrCOiH,  an  ocganic  acid  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  a-oxyglutaric  add  with  hydriodic  add,  by  redudng 
glutacoaicadd,HOtC-CHrCH:CU*COsU,withsodium  amalgam, 
by  conver^n  of  trimethyiene  bromide  into  the  cyanide 
and  hydrolysb  of  thb  compound,  or  from  aoetoacetic  ester, 
which,  in  the  form  of  its  sodium  derivative,  condenses 
with  ^-iodopropionic  ester  to  form  acetoglutaric  ester, 
CHaCOCH(COiC|Hi)CHsCHr(X)iCiHi,  from  which  glutaric 
add  b  obtained  by  hydrolysis.  It  b  also  obtained  when  sebadc, 
stearic  and  oleic  adds  are  oxidized  with  nitric  add.  It  oystal- 
lises  in  large  monodinic  prisms  which  mdt  at  97-5*  C,  and 
distib  between  302*  and  304*  C,  practically  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  b  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  By  long  heating  the 
add  b  converted  into  its  anhydride,  which,  however,  is  obtained 
more  readily  by  heating  the  silver  salt  of  the  add  with  acetyl 
chloride.  By  distillation  of  the  ammonium  salt  glutarimidc, 
CHt(CHfCP}flNH,  b  obtained;  it  forms  small  crystab  melting 
at  151*  to  152"  C.  and  subUmei  unchanged. 

On  the  alkyl  cluUrk  adds,  see  C.  Hdl  {Ber.,  1889,  aa.  pp.  48'  60), 
C.  A.  Bischoff  iBer.,  iBoi,  24,  p.  1041).  K.  Anwers  {Bee.,  1891,  24, 
p.  1933)  and  W.  U.  Perkui.  junr.  {Jouru,  Chem,  Soc,  1896, 69.  {l  168). 
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■moy*  Ihe  tnpper  by  toUowiiK  up  hii  Una  of  mvtea-tiua, 
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«( brdracm,  and  DitngcD  15  to  18%,  boida  ocygcn,  and  about 
i%a(n4>faur,  and  aamallqaaBtity  of  imviaak  matter.  Acmnl- 
lai  to  H.  Ritthaaam  it  ii  a  mntmc  of  glulmniiit  (Lidui'i 
vcfM^ik  Bbria),  ifalaiftrin,  tfiaiim  (PBanulciiii},  fttfu  or 
vntUbk  fdatln,  >ad  aowi^,  wbidi  are  all  ckady  allied  to  OK 
•luUwr  JD cbeoklcal compoaition.    It  is  the. 

of  KpuMiBg  toMj  ttm  tmodau:d  siudi.  Id  tht  to-called 
(luten  ol  the  floOfM  bacley,  lyc  and  nuia,  tbii  body  ii  abacct 
(H.  RiltliaiaeD  and  U.  Kieiuler).  'Hm  slaten  yielded  by  olvat 
■Ucb  hai  BodBjoiK  (tnnentalion  or  hu  bcsnii  lo  n 
denid  of  toashaeai  and  etaKidty.  That  qnaHtles 
mtond  toit  bybieadiagirithaa]t,lime-val0oraJaBL 
bemployed  m  tbe  muofacluieirf  ghiteo  bnad  and  bitcaiu 
lot  the  diabetic,  and  of  choeoUte,  aod  also  in  tbe  adulti 
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is  completed  by  the  drying  and  tiding  of  tbe  gnsidea. 

maimiial  belonging  to  tbe  UuiUlidae,  or  weud  family,  and  tbe 
lole  repieienlalive  oi  its  genus.  The  Tegs  are  short  and  itout, 
*ilb  large  feet,  the  (oei  oC  Hbich  lerminite  in  (tnng,  sharp 
cUn  coDSidenbly  curved.  Tbe  unde  of  pngreokn  a  taai- 
plioligrade.  Id  ijie  and  Intra  the  glutton  is  something  like  tbe 
bidger,  meuuring  fnm  i  lo  3  ft.  b  lenj^h.  eiiluslve  ol  the  thick 
biuhy  tail,  shicb  it  abovt  S  in.  long.  The  bead  ii  broad,  the 
tya  an  saull  and  tbe  bKk  aided.  The  fur  conaiau  of  an  under- 
gnivih  of  short  woolly  hair,  m)ud  irlth  long  itraigbt  hain, 
to  [he  abundance  and  length  of  which  on  the  sides  and  tail 
the  ciealute  owea  its  shaggy  ippcaiaocc.  The  colour  of  tbe  fur 
b  blackish-brown,  with  a  brood  band  of  chestnut  streicliiag 
fmn  Ibe  sboulden  along  each  side  of  the  body,  the  two  meeting 
am  the  nut  of  tbe  tail.  Unlike  the  majority  of  aicUc  animals, 
the  fur  of  the  glutton  In  winter  grows  darker.  Like  other 
iiuOdidat,  the  glutton  ia  provided  with  anal  glands,  which 
secrete  a  yeUowish  fluid  posaessiDg  a  highly  foetid  odour.  It 
is  a  boreal  animal,  inhabiting  the  northern  regions  of  both 
hanispheres,  but  most  abundant  in  Ihe  circumpolar  area  of  the 
New  World,  where  It  occun  throughout  the  British  provinces 
•ad  Alaska,  being  specially  Domenns  in  Ihe  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mackeniie  river,  snd  extending  southwards  as  fat  as  New 
Voik  and  tbe  Rocky  Mouutains.  The  wolverine  is  a  voiadous 
"*f7nil.  aad  also  one  with  an  iuqukilive  dlspoaitioiL    It  feeds 


«  wha  once  it  diacovcfi  a  line  of  tr^ia^ 
•kD(  tbe  tnppei'a  nwte  h  a  necoiaiy 
preumaaiyiotBancoendUBbiuinu.  Tbit  is  bo  eaay  task, 
as  tbe  ghittOB  a  Ub  CBODiiii  lo  be  caught  by  tbe  methods  sitccea- 
fully  employed  on  tbe  other  membtn  of  the  weasd  fuiily. 
The  trap  generally  used  for  this  puipsee  is  nude  to  resemble 
a  cache,  or  bidden  itore  ol  food,  such  as  the  Indians  and  bunien 
an  in  Ihe  habit  of  forming,  the  discovery  and  rifling  of  which 
is  one  of  Ihe  glutton's  most  congenial  occupations— the  bail, 
instead  of  bciog  paraded  as  in  moat  traps,  being  carefully  con- 
to  lull  the  knowing  beast's  suspicions.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  cbaracterislicj  of  the  wolverine  is  its  propensity 
lo  sLcal  and  hide  things,  not  merely  food  which  it  might  after- 
wards need,  or  tr^B  which  it  regards  as  eneraiti.  but  articles 
which  cannot  possibly  have  any  inlortst  ciccpt  Ihal  ol  curiosity. 
The  foDowiog  instance  of  this  is  quoted  by  Dr  E.  Couea  in  his 
work  on  the  Pur-htarini  Animali  0/  ritrlk  Amtrica:  "A 
bunlcr  and  his  (amDy  having  left  Iheir  lodge  unguarded  during 
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[turn  found  it  completely  g — 

there,  but  nolbuig  else.  Blanket*,  luiis,  kelllea, 
lea,  eins,  kniva  and  all  the  other  parapbgnalia  of  ■  Itappei's' 
:nt  had  vanished,  and  tbe  tracks  left  by  the  beaM  ibowed 
'hohadbeenthelhlef.  Tbelamilytct  tawoifc,and,bye>RfuUr 
foDowing  up  a!]  hb  paths,  recovered,  with  some  trifling ezceptiona, 
tbe  whole  of  Ibe  t«i  properly."  The  cunning  displayed  by  Ibe 
I  In  unravelling  the  snares  set  for  it  forms  at  once  tbe 
ilion  and  despair  of  erery  tnpper,  wbUe  It*  great  atnngth 
rocily  render  it  a  dangerous  antagonist  to  ■witi'»I*  larger 

anj— fiMirorfive  at  «  hinh— in  Juneor  July.    In  ddenca 

of  Ibtse  ifae  Is  exceedingly  bold,  and  tbe  Indiana,  aemding  to 

Dr  Couts,  "  have  been  beard  lo  say  that  Ihey  wooM  loooer 

niBier  a  she-bear  with  her  oita  than  a  carcajou  (the  Indiaa 

»  of  the  gluLton)   under  tbe  same  cjifumstancea."     On 

:hing  tight  of  its  enemy,  man,  Ihe  wrdvecbie  before  fiiudly 

Tmining  on  Bight,  is  said  to  sit  on  ils  hauncbcs,  and,  in  order 

to  gel  a  dearer  view  of  tbe  danger,  shade  its  eyes  with  one  of 

ill  foie-ptwt.    When  pccssed  for  food  it  becomes  fearless,  and 

has  been  known  10  come  oa  board  an  ice-bouud  vcael,  and  in 

presence  of  the  crew  seiie  a  can  of  meat.   The  glutton  is  valuable 

for  its  iur,  which,  when  several  skins  are  sewn  together,  forma 

ckgaot  hearth  and  carriage  rugs.  (R.  L.'J 

GLTCAt,  HICHASU  Byiantine  historian  (according  to  some 
a  Sicttaa.  aecoidiiif  to  others  a  Coi6ate).  floutisbed  during  tbe 
titb  ccatuiy  aji.    Uii  chid  work  i*  bii  CInnitU  of  cveola 
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bom  tba  CRUioD  si  the  mM  U  the  deuh  ol  Akdn*  LCom- 
Bcoui  (iiiS).  It  1*  stnmdy  biM  toi  wtfiun  in  ■  populu 
nyle,  bul  100  mucb  qi*ca  li  devoted  to  tlKolockml  ud  Kicatlfic 
mitten.  Glycu  wu  ilao  ibe  ultbor  of  ■  Iheolaglal  ticatlM 
ud  1  aumbs  of  letten  «a  lluolo^cal  queunu.  A  pMn  ol 
■sme  600  "  politick  "  vtita,  wrilloi  durint  hli  lapiinameBt 
oo  A  cbut*  oi  lUiidering  ■  Do^bour  *bd  onuinhig  u  ippeal 
to  tba  emperor  Uuucl.  b  uiU  eiUdL  lb  euct  oMnre  of  hii 
oBence  i>  not  koown,  but  ibe  uisKei  to  hlf  (ppal  wu  tlul  he 
wu  deprived  of  hb  eycdgfat  by  Ibe  emperor'i  nden. 

Edideai:  "  Chronicle  and  LtlKn."  in  J.  P.  Mi(iic,  Falrlo^ 
Cnn,  dviU.;  poem  in  E.  i.«niid.  BlUvOtpa  ptrnt  HJfun, 

in  Jimnfitrndii  tevrr.  ^co^,  itM:  C.  F.  BUu  in  Ench  ukI 
Cnibcr'i  .IVfmii'H  AuythfiJU. 

aLVCBBIK,  Glvcisine  hi  Clvczwl  Cm  pbumuy  Of- 
(mniiiii)  (Intm  Cr,  -yXuiii,  iveet),  ■  Irihydilc  ■loohol, 
irihydioiypropuie,  CiHi(OH}b  II  ii  obuioible  Iroin  noit 
utunl  Uiiy  bodia  by  Ibe  taim  of  ilkiJb  ud  eimitir  lOgenU, 
wbenby  ibe  iua  are  decampoied,  wuer  being  Uken  up,  and 
slycerin  being  formed  toielhet  with  the  alkiluie  uh  ol  nine 
puticuliT  icid  (vuyini  wid  the  nature  of  tbe  lat).  Owing  to 
their  poeieiuion  of  thia  couunon  piopcily,  Iboe  natural  falty 
bodiea  and  vtrloui  artificial  derivatives  ol  glycedn,  whlcb 
bebave  in  the  ume  way  whoi  treated  with  ilkalii,  are  kiwwa 
*a  glycetido.  In  tbe  ordinary  pmcei 
glycerin  renalna  diiiolved  In  tbe  iqueoui 
•oap  itaqtanled. 

Glycerin  wu  discovered  in  1779  by  K.  W.  Scbeele  and  named 
AmUi  Ipriacift  itta  iti  Mia — aweet  principle  of  oili),  and 
more  fully  invatigated  subicquentiy  by  M.  E.  Chevreul,  who 
named  itglycnin,  M.  F.  E.  Berthelot,  and  many  olber  cbemiiti, 
from  whoae  rciearcba  It  nsulti  tbM  glycerin  ii  a  tribydrii: 
akobol  indicated  by  tbe  (onnula  CiH>(OH)i.  Ibe  utuial  (aU 
and  oila,  and  tbs  glyceridH  (eneialty,  being  iub*Uiir«i  of  the 
nature  of  compound  esleri  formed  from  glycerin  by  tbe  replace- 
ment ol  the  bydiogen  of  the  OH  groups  by  tbe  radicals  of 
certain  acida.  oiled  for  that  resioa  "  faiiyadd)."  Thereluion- 
ship  of  these  glyceridcs  bi  glycerin  is  shown  by  the  series  ol  bodies 
fonaed  from  glycerin  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  "  itearyl  " 
{C«H|.0),  the  tadical  ol  atearic  acid  (CuHi.OOH)  ;— 
Glycerin.        Honouearin.  Diutaiin.  Tililcarin. 

CH,-OH  CH,0(CmH«0)  CH,0(C,H„0)  CH,-0CC„H,/)) 
<!h-OH       CH-OH  CHO(CaHHO)      (|HO[CaH„0) 

CH..OH      CH,'OH  CH,.OH  CH.-0(C.H»01 

Tbe  pmc^  of  aapoEdficalion  may  be  viewed  u  the  gradual 
pTogreasive  tnnatDtmalion  ol  iriatearin,  or  some  analogously 
cooMlMCed  lubBUnce,  Into  distearin,  monosliarin  and  glycerin, 
or  ai  tbe  rimilu'  tiuufOrmaUon  of  a  mbslaitcc  analogous  to 

brought  nbout  in  praeoce  of  an  alliali,  tbe  add  set  free  becomes 
tran^ortoed  Into  tbe  corresponding  alkaline  salt;  but  if  the 
decompodtion  b  efleOed  without  the  prewna  ol  an  alkali 
(1.1.  by  neana  ol  water  aloiw  or  by  ai  acid),  the  add  Kt  Ires 
and  tbe  ^yceiin  aie  obtained  togeUwr  in  a  form  which  usually 
admit*  of  Ibeir  ready  •cparatian.  It  is  BOtfceable  that  with 
few  eicq>tiDna  tbe  latty  tod  oily  matten  occuniog  io  uture 
are  subMancei  analofau  to  tiitteuln,  iti.  thqr  are  trebly 
replaudglyearini.  Amonpt  these  ^ycetidci  may  be  meatkoed 
the  loDowlagr 

rr<il«rla-C,H,(0'C.HuO)h    The  dilef  osDsUnieBt  of  hard 
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■  I  also  present 
itiient  of  palm 


.  .C.H.«H:jt>0)h)u>]tlMu 
ol  olbcr  readily  ntatUe  acids  chndy  reiemtding  bu^ric  ar 
aic  prewot  ts  smill  quantity^  tbe  praduction  ol  these  actdi 
00  i^>onifiatloo  and  diitiUation  with  dihne  aulpbuiiE  add  i* 
ulittiod  at  a  t(M  ol  a  purity  of  butter  as  sold.  TtUatia. 
CiH,[0-CiH/>)i,  i)  apparently  contabxd  b  cod-Eva-oiL  Some 
other  glyceride*  isolated  ftom  natural  lonna  are  analogous 
in  compoaitiaB  to  tristetrto,  bta  wJtb  this  diflBence,  that  the 
ihice  radicals  whkb  replace  hydrogen  in  glycerin  arc  not  all 
Ideaiical;  thus  kephalin,  myellD  and  letilhin  arc  glyceridcs 
m  which  two  LydnigeBi  are  replaced  by  fatty  acid  radicala, 
and  tbe  third  by  a  romplri  pheepbnic  add  derfintivc^ 


opccially  ol  tbe  alee 
it  IB  a  eonniliienl  ol  many  winea  and  other  Eemieuied  Ijqaora. 
Accoidini  to  Louis  Paateur,  about  Alh  of  tlie  togir  traoifaroMd 
under  ordinary  amdltions  In  the  fementathm  of  grape  juice 
and  aimilai  aacchaiine  liquids  Into  alcohol  and  other  products 
beOmMi  convotod  into  glycerin.  In  certain  natural  fatly 
•ubttanccs,  eg.  palm  id,  It  oiita  in  the  free  sute,  so  that  it  caa 
be  sqiatatcd  by  tnihing  wiih  boiling  water,  whidi  dissotve* 
the  ^cerin  but  not  Ihe  fatty  glycaidea. 

Prafrrlia. — Clyeala  tt  a  viKid,  culoutl^  liquid  dl  q>.  gr. 
i-afiS  at  li'CpowlBga  aomewhat  aweet juU;bclowQ°C. 
it  Klidifies  tu  a  whiia  cryiialline  mais.  vfaicE*nKlU  at  11*  Q 
What  fieated  alone  it  partially  voUtiliiti,  but  Ihe  greater  part 
decomposes;  under  a  pressure  ol  ti  mm.  ol  nvTCuTy  it  boils 
at  17D*  C.  In  an  atmoqibere  ol  steam  It  ditUb  without  decom- 
position under  ordinary  barometric  pressure.  It  disoolves 
readily  In  water  and  alcohol  in  ail  proportions,  but  is  insoluble 
in  etber.  It  poeaesacs  considerable  solvent  pavers,  whence  it  ia 
employed  for  numerous  puipcaes  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts. 
Its  viidd  cbaiacter,  and  its  non-lialHilty  to  dry  and  harden  by 
eipowre  to  ait,  also  fit  It  (or  yalioua  other  uses,  such  a>  lubrica. 
tion.  tie.,  wbiiit  its  peculiar  physical  characteta,  coabliag  it  la 
blend  with  either  aqueous  «  oily  matten  under  certain  drcum- 
stances,  lender  it  a  useful  idgrtdient  in  a  Laige  numbo  olpraducta 
ol  varied  kinds. 

'timplat  dkhIh  of  preparing  jmngfycerlnaiv 
■tion  of  laU,  dihs-  by  allcatia  or  by  superheated 


based  00 

dittllled  by  iuelf  under  the  or 


"X 


Iphate  ol  Iron,- 
Tl  Is  ponlbly  a 
ino  rerrous  suipruie*.  temcJiyTlrale.  Eron  mapa 
ioipuiilies  ant  pndpitaled.  The  liquid  ia  film- 
eseesi  of  injq  in  ttte  filtrate  u  predpiCaled  by  the 
rauiiicBodaandihenreinoved.  The  liquid  iiihn 
,i  VAfLium  011710  sSin,  of  mercury,  and.  when  of 
:'*5  (cDrmpDnding  fo  about  So%  of  flyeerin). 
.  i.iiniuinaliSioigiii.     IniheGlatipniceeathe 

■i[i  unckr  a  high  variiiim  give*  crude  gryctriiL 
ijljlainpd  ai  abovF  a  punfied  1^  rrdtttlUalkM 


„..., _ — at  produces,  glyctria 

culiir  pfr/Aal  properties.     tSus  lis 
anbydrous.  wUch  il 


-h^*^''ab£[il^td 
:n  freely  elpoKd  U 

d  not  drying  up  and  hardening,  render  it 
I.   DDdelUni  day,   |iaMy  cslsiiriiig  malteta. 


GLYCOLS— GLYPTOTHBK 


H7 


***"■*"*£  luttcr  would  pat  dimnhu  la 

violeli  toe  tiocMrlal  ccudcaenCi  ct  bihrt.  ana  n 

cSond ncB  wka dilinid  i^imK Ihi colaariiK  ■> 
atkr  latiiDid  ia  — p— ™  or  djualinj  by  cW  djni 

tl  bnE  add  (g«].    CertaiB  loBdi  dcDpyini  IbIb  In  Enii)' 
lMTiw«Jbytfc»«li«tftiitM<il|lymi».in|i»tlaf  ttitbdiF.facili* 


*tfT  tBTHly  naed  either  m  a  ■uwMitanr  v  !■  ibt  fluid  lonsi  (one 
•rm&^Dx).  Tb(raNkii|n»pl,id*u>diwlai.   Chwtiu 

ol   Voy bisidiHiBuuaiab(uick(biii>,celb|acaadd(U|b 

•LTOHJ;  Ib  n^iuc  dicsiiUfr,  tbc  fmaic  uune  gnai 
Is  tbc  «iiph«lic  di^rdric  akDhitlL  Thoc  coaqniiiidi  majr  ba 
tbuiacdbybcMinsllMaUq'keDiDilidciDrbniiiude*  (i^.  etb^eos 
dibnnidc)  *itti  t3vcr  uxtate  ct  with  poUaiuni  accuu  and 
ikabol,  liw  cMcn  la  pnidiKcd  bcus  then  ^rdicljFial  witk 
famUe  jilkairi»  Ihna: 

br  tbe  direct  nnioD  of  mtet  with  ibc  ilkylen  oiide*;  by  odda- 
tka  <rf  the  dctea  wltb  coM  pouxhun  ponanianale  nlution 
(G.  WigMT,  Bff.,  iSSS,  ti,  p.  iijO.oi  Iv  Ux  tctka  oT  nttniw 

QToub  ra^t  bedaaU«l  n/r{">r)>.  coiUbdnf  tiro— CHiOR 
gnmpi;  fiimvy  ircmiarj,  OHiUiniiif  Iba  fioupliig— CH(OH)' 
CHiOHi  Mitmimj,  with  tbc  pouplDg-  CH<OH)-CH(OII) — ;  ud 
Mrturji,  vitb  tbc  gmipiiig  >C(OII) -(011)0  <.  Tbc  Mawduy 
^)mli  an  prqiared  1^  tte  ulioD  of  aloobolk  pouib  so  aid*- 

J(CH  JrfJHCHO+KHO  -  (CH,W:HC0,K+ 

(CHi)iCK'CH(Otl}-CK(OII)'CH(CKiV 
Tbe  lotiaiT  tfycob  are  kDawn  u  piitaiBHa  and  aie  lonned 
go  Ibe  ndactna  of  ketona  iriih  lodlutn  amalgam. 

Tlie  (Ijcvlt  are  xmcwbal  thick  liquids,  tJ  high  bcrflini  point, 
Ibe  pinaoMia  only  being  cfyitalline  ulids;  they  an  roilily 
■fchle  in  *aUi  and  alcohol,  bvl  aie  inaolubfe  id  ether.  By  Ihe 
tOka  tt  debydntiag  agcoti  tbey  are  CDnvoted  into  aldcbydca 
<r  keliHica.  In  thtir  gtocnl  bcbavioui  tovudi  oilifiiiiig  agcnti 
a  prfmair  tfycoii  bdnve  voy  liiiiDariy  to  the  ocdioaiy 
'  I)  (f.t.),  but  tbe  KCoDdary  and  teitlaiy  glyc  ' 
'  GomAoandi  ■ ' ' 

_.»        ,  It  u  a  tooewbat  picavaiit  mdbES  -^. — .  -^ 

It  IV7*  to  iqrjl* C.  and  havjnia^ifdAcinviIyori-115  (o*). 
faaDB  vkh  Btid  potaih  at  150  C  it  compktt^  dtcompoaeii  giriiii 


.At*.  CHipHCHiCHiOH,    a 

Kaoid  tvilint  at  Iti*  C  and  pRpand  by  boiling  trimetbyLciw  bro- 
■n]e  wiik  potaih  HlDtioa  (A.  Zaoder,  dm.,  |W>,  114,  p.  i;8). 

QLTGOnC  Chom  Glycon,  >  Greek  lyric  poet),  a  lonn  of  verse, 
b(M  known  ia  CatnDus  and  Horace  (usuaDy  in  the  caulcctic 
Tuicty_  =  '...  .-  .  O.witb  thne fcct--a spondee  andtwodac' 
tyk;  or  lour — tbree  tncheci  and  a  dactyl,  or  a  dactyl  and  three 
chreta.  Sit  R.  JAb  panted  out  thai  the  last  lonn  mi^t  be 
mied  by  placiag  tbe  i^ctyl  second  01  third,  and  according  to  iia 
plia  (Us  Toae  aaa  called  a  FuM,  Second  or  Third  Glyconlc 

a.  J.  W.  While,  lo  Cbiaiait  Quarltrtj  [Oct.  1909). 

BLTre  (bom  Gr.  nfUtK*,  to  ctrve),  in  architecturt,  a  vertical 
diusd  in  a  fricn  (fee  Tuciyph). 

SLTPTODCHI  (Creek  lor  "  fluled-loolh  "],  a  name  appljeid 
hy  Sr  R.  Owen  10  the  typical  lepreientatii       •  -' 

'       ■  ■■"    ■■■   ,   Sovth    ■        ■ 


havbc  the  carapace  compoMd  of  a  nU  piece 
^innnea  oy  tnc  union  of  a  raukiludc  of  bony  domal  pJatea) 
witbDaL  any  movable  rissL  The  iadal  poitioa  of  tbe  akull  Ei 
ny  abort;  a  long  peoceia  of  the  maxillary  bona  dcacntdh 
Inm  tbe  antBioc  pan  of  the  aygomatic  arch;  aadtboaicendiBg 
tamua  of  tbe  mandible  ii  lemaikably  high.  Hw  taeth,  |  in  tbe 
klB- vecia,  an  mocb  alike,  bavbii  two  deep  gnom  « tatinga 
Ml  each  Mk,io  la  to  divide  then  tafo  Ihn*  diHiut  Me*  {Hi- 
Tbry  an  voy  tall  and  pew  ttaran^ont 
bfs,  Tbe  Tcnebnl  cobon  is  ifaMH  I 
•atiRly  wd<M  into  ■  solid  tobe,  hut  I 
then  b  a  complB  joint  at  tbe  hue  of  the  I 
neck,  to  allow  the  head  bdsc  ntiactcd  I 

lUiii  (xterBsIly  thoae  oE 

Ctyptodooti  CDoMttMe  a  EumTy ,  the  Clyfilv- 
dfundai,  wboih  pariiiaa  it  next  to  tbe 
trmadilloa  tptiyftdidatii  the  gnnp  btitic 
Rptetented  by  a  number  of  (encric  typo. 
The  Pldaoceae  fociu,  nrhiiK  leniuu  occur 
abundantly  ia  Ibe  lill  of  the  Bvenog  Aim 
paanaa,  am  by  iar  the  laigiM.  tbe  iIidB  and 
■aiUbtath  ia  ioue  btatance*  kavins  a  IrKth 
of  Inxn  u  la  16  ft.  la  Glypledn  (With 
■Ui^  Slidilafttmm  1>  Identlol)  the  tail- 


id  SdttK^ttl"  {.B'tM^xTal  the 

cf  a  lubb 

r - — "  •— —  the  homy 

■hidda  covering  the  hoay  mtet  ot^lhe  c~  ~ 

TKX  have  been  pmcned.  and  riace  — 

tmniliia.  which  oAcn  pincB  tbe  lattar,  Hop  tooth  of  a  dypuiami 
—  ^'  ^ — "■■ — "  "*"""  'hem  the  upper 6giirt  show* 


■ind  their  way  int _ 

<nM  •smi  Inm  Toaa  and  Florida  htm  Eeea  rdetred  tt 
typteitm.  One  laigi  qndea  fnn  Texae  haa.  hnwcver.  been 
-lade  the  type  of  a  aepaiate  genu,  under  the  aame  e(  GlyfW- 
llurimm  fHuuai.  Ia  nmc  icKiecti  it  iluwa  afinily  iiith  Ptmr- 
dukm,  allhonib  ia  the  •bnide  ■tmctwe  of  the  lail^taeath  it 
Tecalli  the  undtRneatioaed  PnfcSiitkttUfiatia.  All  the  atwn 
are  of  PleiatoceDe  and  perhapa  I^Deede  age,  but  In  the  Santa  Crui 
bed!  of  PaHgDnla  then  Donr  Ihe  tiro  cuciooi  lencn  IVa#alaiii*sfil>' 
'^kspuf  and  Falttpkiint,  the  lonorr  ti  wUch  is  a  pnmitive  and 
geoefaliaol  type  of  ilypcaknl,  while  the  iatter  icefna  to  cone 

piialivdy  imall  liie.  Ia  J'mfulutJMpIsfiWiu  tlie  iculei  of  the 
carapace,  which  are  leu  deeply  aeulptuied  ihau  to  the  hBgerglyptif 

ih«  panialb'  ovalap  uai  Ihe  boidET  of  the  an^tnt  afia  th* 
faihioa  ot  the  annaddkia.  Tbe  skull  and  Uaib-boiHa  ei&aat  mitral 
leaiuis  Qiet  with  in  the  luiir,  and  the  vertthna  of  the  back  are  not 
wdded  Into  a  (onlinDDua  lube.  Then  an  eight  pain  tt  teelb,  the 
Ef«  four  <i  which  are  aUnpIci  than  the  nsi.  and  ma*  pethapa  thcR- 
lon  be  lenrdid  as  mrnobia.  Mon  nmadable  is  PdUtlHlta,  on 
aaxniDt  oTth*  (act  that  tbe  teeth,  which  an  auBple.  with  a  chevron- 
■hapcd  section,  form  a  cootinuoua  series  from  the  fnm  of  tha  jav 
bacKwanta,  the  anmber  of  pairs  beidg  icveB.  Aecocdiflgly,  a 
modihcation  of  the  chancier,  even  of  the  true  Edentam.  as  gnrea 
in  the  e«tier  article,  la  rendered  lecewy.  The  hekl  bears  s  pair 
of  born-like  kuIcl  and  Ibe  sculcs  of  ibc  cxrapwc  and  tail,  whkh 
are  knaely  oppoaed  or  slightly  overlapping,  form  a  number  ca  mils' 

LiniATUKi.— R.  Lydekker,  "  The  Eminrt  EileBtates  of  Ar- 

-~  -■  '-    "  -   u  PliM—PaL  ArtewL  vol.  Ifi.  p.  »  (1904); 

metbennn  teaanua.'  a  ClypUdool  from  da 
'  Texas,"  BmU.  Amr.  Umi,.  vd.  iviL  p.  491 


f.  F.  (Mun. 

l3);W.B.5.- _ „    

.frncdnfifi^.  Is  i>a(s{oaia,vel.v.  {1903-1904).    (R.L.*) 

HVPIWIUU  (fnMn  Gr.  •fiinrrii,  carvid,  and  Afli  •  plsct 
of  Morage),  an  ardiiiactiiial  term  glvm  la  a  plloy  tot  tbtf 
odubitloa  ot  scnlptnie,  and  Gnt  employed  at  Munich,  where  It 
was  boilE  to  exhibit  tbe  sculptures  bom  dw  temple  of  Ae^na. 
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GMELIN— GNEISENAU 


GHBUM.  the  name  of  several  dlsttnguisb^  Germaa  scientists, 
of  a  Tfibingen  family.  Johann  Ceorg  Gmelin  (1674-1738), 
an  apothecary  in  TUbUigen,  and  an  accomplished  chemist  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  had  three  sons.  The  first,  Johann 
Conrad  (1702-1 759),  was  an  apothecary  and  surgeon  in  Tubingen. 
The  second,  Johann  Georg  (170^1755)1  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  St  Petersburg  in  ipi,  and 
from  1733  (o  1745  w<^  engaged  in  travelling  through  Siberia. 
The  fridts  of  Ids  journey  were  Fhra  Sibinca  (4  vols.,  X74Q~ 
1750)  and  Reism  durtk  Sibirien  (4  vols.,  i753)'  He  ended  his 
days  as  professor  of  medicine  at  TUbingen,  a  post  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1749.  The  third  son,  Philipp  Friedrich  (173Z'* 
1768),  was  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  at  Tfibingen 
in  1750,  and  in  1755  became  ordinary  professor  of  botany  and 
chemistry.  In  the  second  generation  Samuel  Gottlieb  (1743- 
1774),  the  son  of  Johann  Conrad,  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  at  St  Petersburg  in  1766,  and  in  the  following 
year  started  on  a  journey  throu^  south  Russia  and  the  regions 
round  the  Caiman  Sea.  On  his  way  back  he  was  captured  by 
Usmey  Khan,  of  the  Kaltak  tribe,  and  died  from  the  Ill-treatment 
he  suffered,  on  the  27th  of  July  1774.  One  of  hb  nephews, 
Ferdinand  Gottlob  von  Gmelin  (1783- 1848),  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  natural  history  at  Tabingen  in  1805,  and  another, 
Christian  Gottlob  (1792-1860),  who  in  1828  was  one  of  the 
first  to  devise  a  process  for  the  artificial  manufacture  of  ultra- 
marine, was  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  same 
university.  In  the  yoimgest  branch  of  the  family,  Philipp 
Friedrich  had  a  son,  Johann  Friedrich  (i  748-1 804),  who  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  Tubingen  in  1772,  and  in 
1775  accepted  the  chair  of  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Gdttingen. 
In  X788  he  published  the  13th  edition  oL  Linnaeus'  Systema 
Naturae  with  many  additions  and  alterations.  His  son  Leopold 
(1788-1853),  was  the  best-known  member  of  the  family.  He 
studied  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Gdttingen,  Tubingen  and 
Vienna,  and  in  1813  began  to  lecture  on  chemistry  at  Heidelberg, 
where  in  1814  he  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and  in  18x7 
ordinary,  professor  of  chemistry  and  medicine.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  potassium  ferricyanide  (1822),  and  wrote  the 
HatMuck  det  Ckemie  (ist  ed.  1817-1819, 4th  ed.  1843-1855), 
an  important  work  in  its  day,  which  was  translated  into  English 
for  the  Cavendish  Society  by  H.  Watts  (181 5-7x884)  in  1848- 
1859.  He  resigned  his  chair  in  1852,  and  di^  on  the  X3th  of 
April  in  the  following  year  at  Heidelberg. 

GMOND,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WUrttemberg,* 
in  a  charming  and  fruitful  valley  on  the  Rems,  here  spanned  by 
a  beautiful  bridge,  31  m.  E.N.E.  of  Stuttgart  on  the  railway 
to  NOrdlingen.  Pop.  (1905)  x  8,699.  It  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of 
ancient  buildings,  among  which  are  the  fine  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  St  John's  church,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Hohenstaufen;  and,  situated  on  a  height  near  the  town,  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  pilgrimage  church  of  the  Saviour. 
Among  the  modem  buildings  are  the  gytannasium,  the  drawing 
and  trade  schools,  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  the  town 
hall  and  the  industrial  art  museum.  Clocks  and  watches  are 
manufactured  here  and  also  other  articles  of  silver,  while  the 
town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  hops  and  fruit.  The 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful,  near  the  town 
being  the  district  called  Little  Switzerland. 

GmUnd  was  surrounded  by  walls  in  the  beginning  of  the  isth 
century  by  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia.  It  received  town  rights 
from  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  became  a  free  imperial  town.  It  retained  its 
independence  till  1803,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
WUrttembcrg  Omttnd  is  the  birth-place  of  the  painter  Hans 
Baldung  (X47S-154S)  and  of  the  architect  Heinrich  Arler  or  Parier 
(fl.  1350).    In  the  middle  ages  the  popiilation  was  about  xo,ooow 

See  Kaiser,  CmAfii  und  seine  Umgebung  (1888). 

*  Tktn  are  two  places  of  this  name  in  Aimria.  (i)  GmOnd, 
a  town  in  Lower  Austria,  containing  a  palace  belon|ini  to  the 
unperial  faoiily,  ^2)  a  town  In  Carinthia,  with  a  beautiful  Gothic 
church  and  some  mteresting  ruins. 


BWUKOEK,  a  town  and  summer  resort  of  Austria,  in  Upper 
Austria,  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lin2  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  7x26.  It 
is  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  Traun  river  from  Uie  lake  of  the 
same  name  and  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  as  the  Traun* 
stdn  (5446  ft.),  the  Erlakogd  (5150  ft.),  the  Wilde  Kogel  (6860 
ft.)  and  the  HOllen  Gebirge.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  health 
and  summer  resort,  and  has  a  variety  of  lake,  brine,  vegetable 
and  (une-cone  baths,  a  hydropathic  establishment,  inhalation 
chambers,  whey  cure,  ftc.  There  are  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cursions and  points  <^  interest  round  Gmunden,  specially  worth 
mentioning  being  the  Traun  Fall,  10  m.  N.  of  Gmunden.  It  is 
also  an  important  centre  of  the  salt  industry  in  Salzkammergat. 
Gmunden  was  a  town  encircled  with  waUs  already  in  xx86.  On 
the  X4th  of  November  1626,  Pappenheim  completely  defeated 
here  the  army  of  the  rebellious  peasants. 

See  F.  Krackowizer,  Ceschichle  ier  Staii  Cmtmien  m  OberHslemkh 
(Gmunden,  1898-1901.  3  vols.). 

ONAT  (O.  Eng.  gnttt^,  the  common  English  name  for  the 
smaller  dipterous  flies  (see  Dipteka)  of  the  family  Cidkidae^ 
which  are  now  included  among  "  mosquitoes  "  (see  Mosquito). 
The  distinctive  term  has  no  zoological  significance,  but  in 
England  the  "  mosquito  "  has  commonly  been  distinguished 
from  the  "  gnat "  as  a  variety  of  huger  size  and  more  poisonous 
bite.         

OHATHOPODA,  a  term  in  zoological  dassification,  suggested 
as  an  alternative  name  for  the  group  Arthropoda  (f-O*  1^ 
word,  which  means  "  jaw-footed,"  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
members  of  the  group,  some  of  the  lateral  appendages  or  "  feet " 
in  the  region  of  the  mouth  act  as  jaws. 

GHATIA  (also  Egnatu  or  IgnatUi^  mod.  Anaao,  nesr 
Fasano),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Peucetii,  and  their  frontier  town 
towards  the  Sallentmi  (t.e.  of  Apulia  towards  Calabria),  in 
Roman  times  of  importance  for  its  trade,  lying  as  it  did  on  the 
sea,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  Traiana  joined  the  coast  road,' 
38  m.  S.E.  of  Barium.  The  andcnt  dty  walls  have  been  almoft 
entirely  destroyed  in  recent  times  to  provide  building  material,' 
and  the  place  is  famous  for  the  discoveries  made  in  its  tombs. 
A  considerable  collection  of  antiquities  from  Gnatia  is  preserved 
at  Fasano,  though  the  best  are  in  the  museum  at  Bari.  Gnatia 
was  the  scene  of  the  prodigy  at  which  Horace  naocks  (Sat,  I 
5.  97).  Near  Fasano  are  two  small  subterranean  chapeb  with 
paintings  of  the  ixth  century  a.o.  (£.  Bertaux,  VArt  dans 
VltalU  miridwnale,  Paris,  1904,  X35).  (T.As.) 

0NBI8BNAU,  AUGUST  WILHELH  AMTOIT.  CouMT  Neit- 
HASOT  VON  (i  760-1831),  Prussian  field  marshal,  was  the  son 
of  a  Saxon  officer  nained  Neithardt.  Bora  iu  X760  at  SchiUau, 
near  Torgau,  he  was  brought  up  in  great  poverty  there,  and 
subsequently  at  Wttrzburg  and  Erfurt.  In  1777  be  entered 
Erfurt  university;  but  two  years  later  joined  an  Austrian 
regiment  there  quartered.  In  1782  taking  the  additional  name 
of  Gneisenau  from  some  lost  estates  of  his  family  in  Austria, 
he  entered  as  an  officer  the  service  of  the  margrave  of  Baireutb- 
Anspach.  With  one  of  that  prince's  mercenary  regiments  in 
English  pay  he  saw  active  service  and  gained  valuable  expert* 
ence  in  the  War  of  American  Independence,  and  returning 
in  X786,  applied  for  Prussian  service.  Frederick  the  Great  gave 
him  a  commission  as  first  lieutoiant  in  the  infantry.  Made 
SlabskapiUln  in  X790,  Gneisenau  served  in  Poland,  X793~n94> 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  ten  years  of  quiet  garrison  life  in 
Jauer  enabled  him  to  undertake  a  wide  range  of  military  studies. 
In  1796  he  married  Caroline  von  Rottwitz.  Iu  x8o6  he  was 
one  of  Hobenlohe's  staff-officers,  fought  at  Jena,  and  a  little 
later  commanded  a  provisional  infantry  bri^ule  which  fought 
under  Lestocq  in  the  Lithuanian  campaign.  Early  in  1807 
Major  von  Gneisenau  was  sent  as  commandant  to  Colberg,  wbicht 
small  and  ill-protected  u  it  was,  succeeded  in  holding  out  uotu 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.  The  commandant  received  the  much-pri^^ 
order  "  pour  le  mMte,"  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel- 

A  wider  sphere  of  work  was  now  opened  to  him.    As  chief  <» 

*  There  M  no  authority  for  calling  the  latter  Via  Egnatia.    ..  ,. 

*  H.  Swinburne.  Tnnels  in  Ih*  Two  Sicilies  (London.  1790).  u*  >^ 
mentioos  the  walls  as  bring  8  yds.  thick  and  16  courses  high. 
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cagmeas,  and  a  member  of  the  leoigaiildBg  eommKtee,  he 
played  a  great  part,  along  with  Scfaarnhorst,  In  the  work  of  le- 
coostmctiog  the  Prussiaa  army.  A  colonel  in  1809,  he  soon  drew 
upon  himself,  by  his  energy,  the  sospicion  of  the  dominant  French, 
and  Stein's  fail  was  soon  followed  by  Gneiaenau's  retirement. 
But,  after  visiting  Russia,  Sweden  and  England,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  and  resumed  his  pbtoe  as  a  leader  of  the  patriotic 
paity.  In  open  mflitary  work  and  secret  machinations  his 
energy  and  patriotism  were  equally  tested,  and  with  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Liberation,  Major-General  Gneisenau 
became  BlOcber's  quartermaster-general.  Thus  began  the 
connexion  between  these  two  soldien  which  has  furnished 
military  history  with  its  best  example  of  the  harmonious  co- 
operation between  the  general  and  his  chief-of-staff.  With 
BUkher,  Gndsenau  served  to  the  capture  of  Fans;  his  mUitary 
character  was  the  exact  complement  o(  BlOdier's,  and  under 
this  happy  guidance  the  young  troops  of  Prussia,  often  defeated 
but  never  discouraged,  fought  their  way  into  the  heart  of  France. 
The  plan  of  the  march  on  Paris,  which  led  directly  to  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  was  specifically  tlie  woric  of  the  chief-of-staff. 
In  reward  fmr  his  distinguished  service  he  was  in  1814,  along 
with  York,  Kleist  and  BtUow,  made  count  at  the  same  time  as 
BlQcher  became  prince  of  Wahlstatt;  an  annuity  was  also 
assigned  to  him. 

In  1815,  once  more  chief  of  BUcher's  staff,  Gneisenau  played 
a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  {q,9.).  Senior 
genetab,  siKh  as  York  and  Kleist,  had  been  set  aside  in  order 
that  the  chief*<if-staff  should  have  the  command  in  case  of  need, 
and  when  on  the  fidd  of  Ligny  the  old  field  marshal  was  disabled, 
Gndsenau  at  once  assumed  the  control  of  the  Prussian  army. 
Even  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  that  many  years'  researdi 
has  collected,  the  predse  part  taken  by  Gneisenau  in  the  events 
which  followed  is  mudi  debated.  It  is  known  that  Gneisenau 
had  the  deepest  distrust  of  the  British  Commander,  who,  he 
considered,  luid  left  the  Prussians  in  the  lurch  at  Ligny,  and  that 
to  the  hour  of  victory  he  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  he  ought 
not  to  fan  back  on  the  Rhine.  Blttcher,  however,  soon  recovered 
from  his  injuries,  and,  with  Grolmann,  the  quartermaster- 
general,  he  managed  to  convince  Gneisenau.  The  relations  of 
the  two  may  be  iDustrated  by  Brigadier-General  Hardinge*s 
leport.  BlQcher  bunt  into  Hudinge's  room  at  Wavre,  saying 
"  Cneistnam  has  given  way,  and  we  are  to  march  at  once  to  your 
chief." 

On  the  field  of  Waterioo,  however,  Gneisenau  was  quick  to 
reslise  the  magnitude  of  the  victory,  and  he  carried  out  the 
pursuit  with  a  relentless  vigour  which  has  few  parallds  in 
history.  His  reward  was  further  promotion  and  .the  insignia 
of  the  "  Black  Eagle "  which  had  been  taken  in  Napoleon's 
coach.  In  x8z6  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Vlllth 
Prussian  Corps,  but  soon  retired  from  the  service,  both  because 
of  ill-health  and  for  political  reasons.  For  two  years  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  his  estate,  Erdmannsdorf  in  Silesia,  but  in  i8t8 
he  was  made  governor  of  Berlin  in  succession  to  Kalkreuth,  and 
ncmber  of  the  Staatsrath.  In  1835  he  became  general  field 
marriial.  In  xSji  he  was  appointed  to  the  comriiand  of  the 
Army  of  OtMservation  on  the  Polish  frontier,  with  Qausewits 
as  bis  chief-of-staff.  At  Posen  he  was  struck  down  by 
cholera  and  died  on  the  34th  of  August  Z831,  soon  followed 
by  his  chief-of-staff,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  disease  in 
November. 

As  a  soldier,  Gneisenau  was  the  greatest  Prussian  general 
since  Frederick;  as  a  man,  his  noble  dbaracter  and  virtuous  life 
iecured  him  the  affection  and  reverence,  not  only  of  his  superiors 
snd  subordinates  in  the  service,  but  of  the  whole  Prussian 
nation.  A  statue  by  Rauch  was  erected  in  Beriin  in  1855,  and 
in  memory  of  the  siege  of  X807  the  Colberg  grenadiers  received 
his  name  in  1889.  One  of  his  sons  led  a  brigade  of  the  Vlllth 
Anny  Corps  In  the  war  of  1870. 

See  G.  H.  Pertz,  Das  Leben  de$  PeUmarHkaOs  Craftn  NtUharii 
tM  Gneismau,  vols,  i-^  (Berlin,  i664>i869);  vols.  4  and  & 
G.  DdbrOck  {ib.  1879, 1880).  with  numerous  documents  and  letter*; 
H.  Dribvfkk.  Das  Laen  dss  G.  P.  li.  Graf  en  von  Gneisenau  (a  vols., 
and  ed.,  Benin,  i894)i  based  on  Perts's  work,  but  containing  much 


new  material:  Irao  von  Bcguelin,  HMJhMln^fi 
Hornwvr.  LAenshUder  aus  itn  Brfreiungskrieten 
Pick,  Aus  dtm  hfieflicken  NaeUau  Gneisfnaus;  also 
the  campaigns  of  1807  and  1813-15. 
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the  histories  of 


Qmn,  a  term  long  used  by  the  miners  of  the  Han  Mountains 
to  de»gnate  the  country  rock  in  which  the  mineral  veins  occur; 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  word  of  Slavonic  origin  meaning  "  rotted  " 
or  "  decomposed."  It  haa  gradually  passed  into  acceptance  as  a 
generic  term  signifying  a  large  and  varied  series  of  metamorphic 
rocks,  which  mostly  consist  of  quarts  and  fdspar  (orthodase 
and  plagiodase)  with  muscovite  and  biotite,  hornblende  or 
augite,  iron  oxides,  siroon  and  apatite.  There  is  also  a  long 
list  of  accessory  minerals  which  are  present  in  gneisses  with  more 
or  less  frequency,  but  not  invariably,  as  garnet,  sillimanite, 
cordierite,  grajShite  and  graphitoid,  cpidote,  calcite,  orthlte, 
tourmaline  and  andalusite.  The  gneisses  all  possess  a  mors 
or  less  marked  parallel  structure  or  foliation,  which  is  the  main 
feature  by  whidi  many  of  them  are  separated  from  the  granites, 
a  group  of  rocks  having  nearly  the  same  mineralogical  composi* 
tion  and  closely  allied  to  many  gneisses. 

The  felspars  of  the  gneisses  are  predominantly  orthodase 
(often  pertbitic),  but  microdine  is  common  in  the  more  add 
types  and  oligodase  occurs  also  very  frequently,  especially  in 
certain  sedimentary  gneisses,  while  more  basic  varieties  of 
plagiodase  are  rare.  Quartz  is  very  sddom  absent  and  may  be 
blue  or  milky  and  crescent.  Muscovite  and  biotite  may  both 
occur  in  the  same  rock;  in  other  cases  only  one  of  them  is  present. 
The  commonest  and  most  important  types  of  gneiss  are  the  mica- 
gneisses.  Hornblende  Is  green,  rarely  brownish;  augite  pale 
green  or  nearly  coLourless;  enstatite  appears  in  some  granulite- 
gneisses.  Epidote,  often  with  endoaures  of  orthite,  is  by  no 
means  rare  m  gneisses  from  many  different  parts  of  the  worid. 
Sillimanite  and  andalusite  are  not  infrequent  ingredients  of 
gneiss,  and  their  presence  has  been  accounted  for  in  more  than 
one  way.  Cordierite-gneisses  are  a  spedal  group  of  great  interest 
and  possessing  many  peculiarities;  they  are  partly,  if  not 
entirely,  foliated  contact-altered  sedimentary  rocks.  Kyanite 
and  Btaurolite  may  also  be  mentioned  as  occarionally  occurring. 

Many  varieties  of  gndss  have  recdved  spedfic  names  according 
to  the  minerals  they  consist  of  and  the  structural  peculiarities 
they  exhibit.  Moscovite-gndss,  biotlte-gneiss  and  muscovite- 
biotite-gneiss,  more  common  perhaps  than  all  the  others  taken 
together,  are  grey  or  pinkish  rocks  according  to  the  c^ur  of 
their  prevalent  felspar,  not  unlike  granites,  but  on  the  whole 
more  often  fine-grained  (though  coarse-grained  types  occur)  and 
possessing  a  gneissose  or  foliated  structtire.  The  latter  consists 
in  the  arrangonent  of  the  flakes  of  mica  in  such  a  way  that 
their  faces  are  paraDel,  and  hence  the  rock  has  the  property  of 
splitting  more  readily  in  the  direction  in  which  the  mica  plates 
are  disposed.  This  fissility,  though  usually  marked,  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  schists  or  slates,  and  the  ^>lit  faces  are  not  so 
smooth  as  in  these  latter  rocks.  The  films  of  mica  may  be 
dontinuous  and  are  usually  not  flat,  but  irregularly  curved. 
In  some  gneisses  the  paralld  flakes  of  mica  are  scattered  through 
the  quarts  and  felspar;  in  others  these  minerals  form  discrete 
bands,  the  quarts  and  felspar  bdng  grouped  into  lentides 
separated  by  thin  films  of  mica.  When  large  felspars,  of  rounded 
or  ellipticsl  form,  are  visible  in  the  gneiss,  it  is  said  to  have 
augen  structure  (Ckr.  Augtnmtyt&),  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  the  essential  component  minerals  of  the  rocks  of  this  family 
are  practically  always  determinable  by  naked  ^e  inspection  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  simple  lena.  If  the  rock  is  too  fine  grained 
for  this  it  it  generally  rdegated  to  the  schists.  When  the 
bands  of  folia  are  very  fine  and  tortuous  the  structure  is  called 
helizitic 

In  mica^gneisses  sillimanite,  kyanite,  andalusite  and  garnet 
may  occur.  Hie  significance  of  these  minerals  is  variously 
interpreted;  they  may  todicate  that  the  gneiss  consists  whol^ 
or  in  part  of  sedimentary  Qi^terial  whldi  has  been  contact- 
altered,  but  they  have  also  been  regarded  as  having  been 
devdoped  by  metamorphic  actiMi.  out  of  biotite  or  other  primary 
ingredients  of  the  rock. 


Homhltndd-pirfMCT  tn  aiaiSly  <bikn  In  colour 
£&jilc  than  mJca-gneisuBi    they  conliin  moro  pliKiocI 

■mphibolilts.  PyrottDC-gneiiwi  ite  lets  (rcquenl  bi 
in  many  p»l>  of  both  hcmisphera.  Ttie  "  diirnockii 
are  very  ctoKely  aJlied  Lo  the  pyToicnt-gncisKS.  Hyp 
ind  sfapolile  both  ouy  occur  in  thc»  rocks  and  they  a 
lima  giroeiiferou]. 

In  every  counlry  where  the  \ovnt  nnd  oldett  roclri  havr 
IhciurfacenndbecdeJipciaedbyihfltotiffCMtintiedictional 

CI  tbiiA^Dce  Aiad  Df  many  diifcnnt  Jcindi.  Tbcyire  ir 
u]  rochi  of  the  Archeui  (Lewuiin,  Laimntiin,  Af 
In  Ibe  Alpt.  Hiri,  Scotland,  Homy  and  Snden.  Cin>d 
Ameria.  Fcninwlir  iKUa,  Hinhyii  (to  mentioa  onl 
luliiiB)    ■  

"n.  ■  ■ 


thititwbeeninferredthat  Ihey^vTOfgreAt  J 
H,fi„,l,lv  «e™tu.  ™,|  ^^ 


fornUy cnlheiefiidiMaopdarenudeiipDflhcird^ri^.  Ii  - 
for  4  JonE  tine  belimd  that  ihey  reprtKDied  ihc  priiDitivp  r^  i  : 
the  eanfa.  and  whOe  thk  h  no  ton^r  Gener^y  tatight  iln  r.  .- 
Mm  leoloiiMa  who  hold  Ihal  IheK  Eoelfm  an  nceuirilv  ul  i 
CanErlan  lie.  OlhRf.  wtiOt  admitllog  the  leDtral  truth  nF  i 
bypothoittConiidertbat  there  ire  looJitiei  in  which  typjcdl  t:i"  i 

Sn  he  shown  to  penetrate  jnto  rocfct  which  may  he  a*  ixcL^m  ^l-  c 
trtiaiy  peiiod.  ot  to  pue  into  Ibnerock>»  gradually  and  Ui  .  j 
a  way  ■■  to  nalte  it  certain  ihat  the  gneinet  aje  tnercly  ;il^i  : 
Btatei  dF  comparatively  recent  aedimenrary  or  igncoui  lociis.     ,\:  ■ 

their  age  a  not  known  the  piBumptiaa  is  ttrong  that  they  :iil 

i^any  KnFiunaTeundmjbtedty  eediiDenlary  rttlathal  Sn^e  t-.< 

hnt,  movement,  crvahlng  anci  recryKaJliaation.  This  m^-- 
dcmonttrated  partly  by  their  mode  of  occurrence:  they  acciiri:i .. 
lim»tDneH,frBphiiicichiKa,qiianEitesaadothernickao(Hdir[u'.'  i 
type;  tome  dJ  them  where  hut  altered  nuy  even  ihowrem.Lir 
bedding  of  of  orlfina]  pebbly  cliaracter  (eon^merwte  gni:!'-.' 
More  concluiive,  however,  ia  the  cJKmkalcompoHl  ion  of  I  he  HM'  i 
which  often  u  luch  ai  Do  igoeotu  nusies  poiteM)  hut  reiemLik^  :li 
olmanylnpureatgiUaceousiedinientt    ThcieiediDentar^'^n.'i 

r (neliiee,  ai  they  are  often  called)  an  often  rich  in  )<i  <ri 

Htand  may  contain  hyanite  and  •illioBBite,er]eHrrrijii'  i  ' 
«    Someof Inem.howevcrtarcrichinfel^iarandQiiAru  v^i 
uvite  and  bioUte;  Mhen  may  even  contain  hornblrn.'. 
e.  and  all  IhHe  may  bear  w>  clow  a  nHmblancelaciKi    .  - 


however,  a  taiefulaiudyol  the  lelatiom  of  the  rock  in  tht  fi.l.i  ..r 
af  thEdiHcnnt  lypta  which  occur  together  will  (caerally  lead  lu  i-n; 
pDvtiwe  CDflctuekid. 

OtherfiieiiBeiarelBneaiu(artbD(iie]Bei).    These  have  ver>'n.iji 
the  same  ampsaitifln  aa  add  igeeoui  rackisuch  aa  ^nitr.  ji'Ili 

diorite.  Many  of  these  ortJiofoeisses  are  not  equaUy  well  fuli.in 
rhroaghout,  but  are  mauive  or  gnn]t<^  In  places.  Tbey  are  eitdi 
times  subdivided  into  granite  gnetis,  dJorite  gneiis.  eyenite  t.i< 
and  so  on.  Hie  sedimentary  scluita  into  which  tliese  rocli-  In 
m  by  the  devclopirier^E 


«  toliaiin 


eroflhe. 

■isa. 

"dation.    Tlui  the  roliatioa  in  other 

IT  Bupeiiiiduccd,  having  ' 


wa  pnxluceil  either  by  li 

l-K>Cd  au_  injected  at  gr._ 

I,  or  by  folding  stresses  acting  im 


by  whkh  these  types  may  he  di^rentialed.  Those  goeisHi  in 
ue  minerals  have  been  crushed  and  brtiken  by  Auhloa  or  inj 
movements  have  been  called  crotoclastic,  while  Ifaeae  whirh 
attained  their  grwissoie  state  by  crushing  long  after  eonscln 
are  distinguiihed  as  lataclaitic.  There  an  alio  many  enair.i 
gneisses  of  mined  or  synthetic  origin.  They  may  be  metamoi  j 
sediments  (granulites  and  ichiitsj  Into  which  tDngues  aii^ 
veins  d  granitic  character  have  been  intruded.  foUowing  the 
or  less  parallel  foliation  plann  aLrDady  present  in  the  country 

■    ■  .. tr^t Mmtinl  Inra^iM**      Thiaintenn 

ontheGnei 


•t  Imtiolt  mi 


have  Invaded  tbeni.add  looveiiio 


tr  sedimentary  or  Igneous,  by  th 


;  whole  complex  becoous  aoillga  cnated 


S.*', 


ih**  erul.  wheat  Ihcy  'ouuUy  occnr,  ibeiw  haTban  maa 
Iniection  and  greatest  frequency  of  cnilb  movements.  It 
■"— ■ -'-Tla_nd  the  geologks'  -■—■■-■■—  -'  — = 


Hence,  though  most  gneisses  are  Afcbcan,  all  g , 

OXEUr,  HDHRICH  HUDOLF  HBKJUIIH  PBIKDBicH 
TOH  (iBiA-iBtj),  German  jurist  and  politidu,  wa*  bon  at 
Bertiil  on  the  ijlh  of  August  1816,  the  son  ol  a  judta  attached 
(0  the  "  Kammeigerii^t  "  (court  ol  ippcaJ)  in  tlut  dty.    Altei 

in  PruUBo  Saiooy,  he  entered  Ihc  usivenily  ol  Berlin  in  i8j] 
aiiitudetit  otjuriiptudence,  and  became  i  pupil  ol  Ifae  famoua 
Roman  taw  teacher  von  Savigny.  Proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  dxtot  jiuii  in  liii,  young  Gneiit  inuncdittely  laUbUthed 
faimsell  as  a  Pmoldaent  in  the  laculty  of  law.  He  had.  however, 
already  chosen  the  judicial  branch  of  the  legal  profession  as  a 
career,  and  having  while  yet  a  student  acted  aa  AnuitUatot^ 
was  idmilted  Aiiiutr  In  1S41.  He  anon  found  leisuit  and 
opponumty  to  Iul£l  a  much-chciisbed  wish,  and  spent  the 
neit  few  yean  on  ■  lengthened  tout  in  Italy,  Fianca  and 
England.  He  uliliied  hia  ICBn^'aArs  far  the  porpoaca  of 
comparative  study,  and  on  bit  mum  in  1844  was  appointed 
eitnordiiiary  prolctsot  of  Roman  law  in  Berlin  univenily. 
and  thus  began  a  pmfeitorial  conneiion  which  ended  only  witb 
his  death.  The  first-fruits  nf  his  activity  as  ■  teacher  were 
seen  In  bit  brilliant  work,  DiiJarmtUtn  Virlraf^  iti  kcutifm 
rSmiicke*  Oiliialiimtn-Rahla  (Berlin,  184$).  Pari  faiiu 
with  hia  academic  laboun  be  continued  bis  judicial  career, 
and  became  in  due  couiM  iuccesalvely  utialint  judge  of  the 
superior  court  and  ol  the  luprtme  IribunaL  But  lo  1  mind 
constituted  such  u  hit,  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  procedure 
of  the  courts  was  galling,  "  Broufhl  up,"  be  tcllt,  in  the  preface 
to  his  £«{fiictc  VaJaiiuHiigaciicMU,  "in  the  liborioiu  and 
rigid  school  of  Prussian  judges,  at  a  time  whea  tbe  duly  ol 
formulating  I  he  mat  ler  in  litigation  was  entailed  ujun  tbe  judge 
who  personally  conducted  the  pleadings.  I  became  acquainted 
bolb  wilh  the  advantafe*  pottcssed  by  the  Pninian  bureau 
lyilein  as  also  with  lit  weak  points."  Feeling  the  necessity 
'      fundamental  relortns  in  legal  procedure,  he  published,  in 
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The  period  ol  "  tlorm  and  ilren  "  in  ia4g  afforded  Gadtt  an 
opportunity  fat  which  he  had  yearned,  and  be  threw  himself 

the  conttitutionil  itrugglet  of  Prussia.     Al- 
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political  career,  retired  in  1850  Iromhit  judicial 
position.  Entering  the  ranks  of  tbe  National  Libetal  party, 
began  both  in  writing  and  speeches  actively  to  dutmpion 
ir  cause,  now  busying  hinuclf  pre-eminently  with  the  study 
ol  constitutional  law  and  history.  In  185J  appeared  hit  AM 
Enilaml,  and  In  1857  the  GisMcUt  und 
Amter  in  Englatid,  a  pamphlet  primarily 
Jic  Prusuan  abuses  ol  adminislrslion,  but 
for  which  tbe  author  also  claimed  that  It  had  not  been  witjioul 
ill  effect  b  modifying  certain  view*  thai  had  until  then  ruled 
in  Xogluul  Iticlf.  In  1858  Cneist  wu  appointed  ordinary 
prahnot  ol  Roman  law,  and  in  the  tame  year  commenced  hit 
parHamanlaiy  cikct  by  fait  electka  for  Stettin  to  the  Abgiord- 
■Kteobits  (RdohoI  Dcpulle*)  of  tbe  Ptualan  landtag.  In  wbicb 
assembly  he  sat  theacdcitvard  uuntenoptedly  imtQ   189J, 
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Joining  the  Left,  he  at  once  became  one  of  its  leading  spokesmen. 
His  chief  oratorical  triumphs  are  associated  with  the  early  period 
ol  his  membeiship  of  the  Honae;  two  noteworthy  occasions 
being  his  violent  attack  (September  i86a)  upon  the  government 
budget  in  connexion  with  the  reoiganisation  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  his  defence  (1864)  of  the  Polish  chiefs  of  the  (then) 
grand-duchy  of  Posen,  who  were  aocused  of  high  treason.  In 
1857-1863  was  publii^ied  Das  ktuHgt  en^iscke  V»fa$sungp- 
und  Verwaltuugsreckt,  a  woik  which,  contrasting  Engltih  and 
German  constitutional  law  and  administration,  aimed  at  exercis- 
ing political  pressure  upon  the  government  of  the  day.  Ilk 
x868  Gncist  became  a  member  of  the  Noith  German  parliament, 
and  acted  as  a  member  of  the  commission  for  organizing  the 
federal  army,  and.  also  of  that  for  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
controversial  queatimis.  On  the  establishment  of  German 
unity  his  mandate  was  renewed  for  the  Reichstag,  and  in  this 
he  sat,  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  National  Liberal 
party,  until  1884.  In  the  Kulturkampf  he  sided  with  the 
government  against  the  attacks  of  the  Clericals,  whom  he  bitterly 
denounced,  and  whose  implacable  enemy  he  ever  showed  himself. 
In  1879,  together  with  his  colleague,  von  H&nel,  he  violently 
attacked  the  motion  for  the  prosecution  of  certain  Socialist 
members,  which  as  a  result  of  the  vigour  of  his  {^position  was 
almost  unanimously  rejected.  He  was  parliamentary  reporter 
for  the  committees  on  all  great  financial  and  administrative 
questions,  and  his  profound  acquaintance  with  constitutional 
law  caused  his  advice  to  be  frequently  sought,  not  only  in  his 
own  but  also  in  other  countries.  In  Prussia  he  largely  influenced 
legislation,  the  reform  of  the  judicial  and  penal  systems  and  the 
Dew  constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Church  being  largely  his 
work.  He  mi  aEso  consulted  by  the  Japanese  governmcn I  when 
a  constitution  was  being  introduced  into  that  country.  In 
1875  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  administrative 
court  {ObenemaUtmgstiencId)  of  Prussia,  but  only  hdd  oflke 
ior  two  years.  In  i88s  was  published  his  EngUscbe  VcrfassungS' 
ttsckiekie  (tnuis.  History  of  the  Enslish  ConstitMiion,  London, 
1886),  which  may  perh^)s  be  described  as  his  magnum  opus. 
It  placed  the  author  at  once  en  the  level  of  such  writers 
on  Enf^h  constitutional  histoiy  as  Uallam  and  Scubbs,  and 
supplied  Englbh  literatuie  with  a  text-book  almost  unrivalled 
in  point  of  historical  research.  In  1888  one  of  the  first  acts 
ol  the  ill-fated  emperor  Frederick  IIL,  who  had  always,  as 
crown  prince,  shown  great  admiration  for  him,  was  to  ennoble 
Gaeist,  and  attach  lum  as  instructor  in  constitutional  law  to  his 
son,  the  emperor  William  II.«  a  charge  of  which  he  worthily 
acquitted  himself.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  energy, 
and,  in  the  possession  of  dl  his  faculties,  he  continuec^his  wonted 
academic  labours  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
ocumcd  at  Berlin  on  the  sand  of  July  1895. 

As  a  politictan,  Gneist's  career  cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  have 
been  entirely  successful  In  a  country  wh^  parliamentaijr 
institutions  are  the  living  exponents  of  the  popular  will  he  might 
have  risen  to  a  foremost  position  in  the  state;  as  it  was,  the 
party  to  which  he  allied  himself  could  never  hope  to  become 
more  than  what  it  renudned,  a  parliamentary  faction,  and  .tlie 
influence  it  for  a  time  wielded  in  the  counsels  of  the  state  waned 
as  soon  as  the  Social-Democratic  party  grew  to  be  a  force  to.  be 
reckoned  with.  It  is  as  a  writer  and  a  teacher  that  Gneist  is 
best  known  to  fame.  He  was  a  jurist  of  a  sfSecial  type.  To  him 
law  was  not  mere  theory,  but  living  force;  and  this  conception 
of  iu  power  animates  all  his  schemes  of  practical  reform.,  As 
a  teacher  he  exercised  a  magnetic  influence,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  his  exposition,  but  also  because 
of  the  success  with  which  he  developed  the  talents  and  guided 
the  aspirations  of  his  pupils.  He  rfzs  a  man  of  noble  bearing, 
religious,  and  imt>ued  with  a  stern  sense  of  duty.  He  was  proud 
of  being  a  "  Preussfscher  Junker  "  (a  member  of  the  Prussian 
squirearchy),  and  throughout  his  writings,  despite  their  liberal 
tendendes,  may  be  perceived  the  loyalty  and  affection  with  which 
he  clung  to  monarchical  institutions.  A  great  admirer  and  a  true 
friend  of  England,  to  which  country  he  was  attached  by  many 
personal  ties,  he  surpassed  all  other  Germans  in  hU  efforts  to 


make  her  free  institutions,  in  which  he  fbund  his  ideal,  the 
common  heritage  of  the  two  great  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

Gncist  was  a  prolific  writer,  especially  on  the  subject  he  had  made 

Giculiarly  his  own,  that  of  constitutional  law  and  history,  and  among 
s  works,  other  than  those  above  named,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Budget  und  Gesetz  nack  dem  consHtutumeUon  Staatsreckl 
Englands  (Bcrun,  1867);  Freio  Advocatttr  (i&.,  1867);  Der  Rechts- 
stoat  (ib.,  1872,  and  and  edition,  1879);  Zur  VerviaUungsrdorm 
in  Preusstu  (Leipzig,  1880);  Z>m  tugliscke  PoHament  (Berlin,  1886): 
in  English  tranwation,  Tke  Engfisk  ParUameni  (London,  i8iB6;  30! 
edition,  t889);  Die  MUitSr-Vorlafe  von  j8ga  und  der  preussische 
Verfassnngsconjlikt  von  1862  bis  1866  (Berlin,  1893) ;  Dte  nationaia 
Recktsidee  von  den  Sldnden  und  das  preussische  DreHdassewwoU- 
srslem  {ib.t  18^5);  Die  verfassungsmdsstge  SteUung  despreussischen 
uesamtministentaKs  (ib.,  1895).  See  O.  Gicrlce,  .  Ruddph  vou 
Gneist,  CedddUnisrede  (Berlin,  1895),  an  In  Memoriam  address 
delivered  in  Berlin.  (P.  A.  A.) 

GNESEN  (Polish,  Cn$esno),A  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Posen,  in  an  undulating  and  fertile  country,  on  the 
Wrxesttia,  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Posen  by  the  railway  to  Thorn. 
Pop.  (1905)  23,727.  Besides  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  (jothic 
edifice  with  twin  towers,  which  contains  the  remains  of  St 
Adalbert,  there  are  eight  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant 
church,  a  synagogue,  a  clvical  seminary  and  a  convent  of  the 
Franciscan  mins.  Among  the  industries  are  doth  and  linen 
weaving,  brewing  and  distilling.  A  great  horse  and  cattle 
market  is  held  here  annually.  Gnesen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland.  Its  name,  Cniezno,  signifies 
"  nest,"  and  points  to  early  PoUsh  traditions.  The  cathedral  is 
believed  to  have  been  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  9th 
century,  and,  having  received  the  bones  of  St  Adalbert,  it  was 
visited  in  1000  by  the  emperor  Otto  III.,  who  made  it  the  scat 
of  on  archbishop.  Here,  until  1320,  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
crowned;  and  the  archbishop,  since  I4r6  primate  of  Poland^ 
acted  as  protector  pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  king.. 
In  1821  the  see  of  Posen  was  founded  and  the  archbishop 
removed  his  residence  thither,  though  its  cathedral  chapter 
still  remains  at  Gnesen.  After  a  long  period  of  decay  the  town 
revived  after  1815,  when  it  came  under  the  rule  of  Prussia. 

See  S.  Karwowski.  Cniesno  (Posen,  1892). 

GNOME,  AND  GNOMIC  POSTRT.  Sententious  maxims,  put 
into  verse  for  the  better  aid  of  the  memory,  were  known  by  the 
Greeks  as  gnomes,  yv&isai,  from  Twcb/iiy,  an  <^iiuon.  A  gnome 
is  defined  by  the  Elizabethan  critic  Henry  P^uiiam  (1576?- 
1643  ?)  as  "  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  nuumers  and  common 
practices  of  men,  which  declarcth,  with  an  apt  brevity,  what 
in  this  our  life  ought  to  be  done,  or  not  done."  The  Gnomic 
Poets  of  Greece,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  eentury  B.C.,  were 
those,  who  arranged  series  of  sententious  maxims  in  verse. 
These  were  collected  in  the  4th  century,  by  Lobon  of  Argos, 
an  orator,  but  his  coUection  lias  disappeured.  The  chief  gnomic 
poets  were  Theognis,  Solon,  Phocylidcs,  Simonides  of  Amorgos, 
Demodocus,  Xenophanes  and  Euenus.  With  the  excq)tion  of 
Theognis,  whose  gnomes  were  fortunately  preserved  by  some 
schoolmaster  about  300  b.c.,  only  fragments  of  the  Gnomic 
Poets  have  come  down  to  us.  The  moral  poem  attributed  to 
Phocylides,  long  supposed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  the  school, 
is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  a  Jew  In  Alexandria. 
Of  the  gnomic  movement  typified  by  the  moral  works  of  the 
poets  named  above,  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  has  remarked  that 
it  receives  its  q>ccial  expressmn  in  the  conception  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,  to  whom  such  proverbs  as  "  Know  thyself "  and 
"  Nothing  too  much  **  were  populariy  attributed,  and  whose 
names  differed  m  different  lists.  These  gnomes  or  maxims 
wcrcf  extended  and  put  into  literary  shape  by  the  poets. 
Fragments  of  Solon,  Euenus  and  Mimnermus  have  been  pre- 
served, in  a  very  confused  state,  from  having  been  written, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  on  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  oi 
Theognis,  whence  they  have  often  slipped  into  the  text  of  that 
poet.  Theognis  enshrines  his  moral  precepts  in  his  elegies,  and 
this  was  probably  the  custom  of  the  rest;  it  is  improbable 
that  there  ever  existed  a  species  of  poetry  made  up  entirely  of 
successive  gnomes.  But  the  title  "  gnomic  "  came  to  be  given 
to  all  poetry  which  dealt  in  a  sententious  way  with  a^«st»iu 
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of  ethics.  It  was,  unquestionably,  the  source  from  which  moral 
philosophy  was  cUrectly  developed,  and  theorists  upon  life  and 
infinity,  such  as  Pythagoras  and  Xenophanca,  seem  to  have 
begun  their  career  as  gnomic  poets.  By  the  very  nature  of 
things,  gnomes,  in  their  literary  sense,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
dawn  off  literature;  their  nalvet£  and  their  smplicily  in  moraliz- 
ing betray  it.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  ethical 
reflections  of  the  great  dramatists,  and  in  particular  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  are  gnomic  distiches  expanded.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  andent  Greek  gnomes  are  all  of  a 
solemn  character;  some  arc  voluptuous  and  some  chivalrous; 
those  of  Demodocus  of  Leros  had  the  reputation  of  being  droll. 
In  modem  times,  the  gnomic  spirit  has  occasionally  been  dis- 
played by  poets  of  a  homely  philosophy,  such  as  Francis  Quarles 
(1592-1644)  in  England  and  Gui  de  Pibrac  (1529-1584)  in 
France.  The  once-^lebrated  Quatrains  of  the  latter,  published 
in  IS74,  enjoyed  an  immense  success  throt^out  Europe;  they 
were  composed  in  deliberate  imitation  of  the  Greek  gnomic 
writers  of  the  6th  century  B.&  These  modem  effusions  are 
mrely  literature  and  perhaps  never  poetry.  With  the  gnomic 
writings  of  Pibrac  it  was  long  customary  to  bmd  up  those  of 
Antoine  Favre  (or  Fabcr)  (1557x1634)  *nd  of  Pierre  Mathieu 
(1563-1621).  Gnomes  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
Uteratures  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  India,  and  in  the  Icelandic 
staves.  The  priamd,  a  brief,  sententious  kind  of  poem,  which 
was  in  favour  in  Germany  from  the  12th  to  the  z6th  century, 
belonged  to  the  trae  gnomic  class,  and  was  cultivated  with 
particular  success  by  Hans  RosenMut,  the  lyrical  goldsmith 
of  Nuremberg,  in  the  15th  century.  (E.  O.) 

GNOMES  (Fr.  gnomat  Get.  Cnomen)t  in  folk-lore,  the  name 
now  commonly  given  to  the  earth  and  mountain  ^irits  who  are 
supposed  to  watch  over  veins  of  predous  metals  and  other 
hidden  treasures.  They  are  usually  pictured  as  bearded  dwarfs 
clad  in  brown  close-fitting  garments  with  hoods.  The  word 
"gnome"  as  applied  to  these  is  of  comparatively  modem 
and  somewhat  uncertain  origin.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have 
been  coined  by  Paracelsus  (so  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter, 
DictioHfuire),  who  uses  Gnomi  as  a  synonym  of  Pygmaeif  from 
the  Greek  yvt^ait  intelligence.  The  New  Et^lisk  Dictionaty^ 
however,  suggests  a  derivation  from  genomuSt  i.e.  a  Greek  tjrpe 
Y9m6vmw,  "earth-dweller,"  on  the  analogy  of  9aXaaow6MM, 
"  dwelling  in  the  sea,"  adding,  however,  that  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  term  was  not  used  before  Paracelsus, 
it  is  possibly  "  a  mere  arbitrary  invention,  like  so  many  others 
found  in  Paracelsus  "  {N.E.D.  s.v.). 

GNOMON,  the  Greek  word  for  the  style  of  a  sundial,  or  any 
object,  conunonly  a  vertical  column,  the  shadow  of  which  was 

observed  in  former  times  in  order  to  leam 
7  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  eq)edaUy  when  on 
the  meridian.    The  art  cMf  constructing  a 
sundial  is  sometimes  termed  gnomonics. 
y*       /      In  geometry,  a  gnomon  is  a  plane  figure 
jj         •£        formed  by  removing  a  parallelogram  from 
a  corner  of  a  larger  parallelogram;  in  the 
figure  ABCDEFA  is  a  gnomon.    Gnomonic  projection  is  a  pro- 
jection of  a  sphere  in  which  the  centre  of  sight  is  the  centre  of 
the  sphere. 

GNOSnCISM  (Gr.  7*^^  knowledge),  the  name  generally 
applied  to  that  spiritual  movement  existing  side  by  ^e  with 
genuine  Christianity,  as  it  gradually  crystallized  into  the  old 
Catholic  Church,  which  may  roughly  be  defined  as  a  distinct  religi- 
ous syncretism  bearing  the  strong  impress  of  Christian  influences. 

I.  The  term  "  Gnosis  "  first  a^sears  in  a  technical  sense  in 
1  Tim.  vi.  90  (4  ^M'Sfanvpos  7>'tfats).  It  seems  to  have  at  first 
been  applied  exdusively,  or  at  any  rate  prindpally,  to  a  particular 
tendency  within  the  movement  as  a  whole,  «.e.  to  those  sections  of 
(the  Syrian)  Gnostics  other%vise  generally  known  as  Ophites  or 
Naasscnt  (see  Hippolytus,  PliUosophumcnat  v.  a:  Naa^^Pol 
Oi  iwjro^  Tmarutovt  iaroKahjvifns ;  Irenaeus  i.  11.  i; 
Epiphanius,  Baeres.  xxvi.  Cf .  also  the  self-assumed  name  of  the 
Carpocratiani,  Ircn.  i.  35.  6).  But  in  Irenaeus  the  term  has 
already  come  to  designate  the  whole  movemenU  This  first  came 
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into  prominence  in  the  opening  decades  of  the  snd  centuiy  AJ>., 
but  is  certainly  older;  it  reached  its  height  in  the  second  third  of 
the  same  century,  and  began  to  wane  about  the  3rd  century,  and 
from  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century  onwards  was  rqilaced  by 
the  dosely-related  and  more  powerfiU  Manichaean  movement. 
Offshoots  of  it,  however,  <xmtinued  <m  into  the  4tlL  and  sth 
centuries.  Epiphanius  still  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
personal  acquaintance  with  Gnostic  sects. 

II.  Of  the  aaual  writings  of  the  Gnostics,  which  weie  extra- 
ordinarily numerous,'  very  little  has  survived;'  they  were 
sacrificed  to  the  destmctive  zeal  of  their  ecdesiaatkid  opponents. 
Numerous  fragments  and  elctiacts  from  Gnostic-writings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  who  attadied  Gnosticism. 
Most  valuable  of  all  are  the  bng  extracts  in  the  5th  and  6th  books 
of  the  Philosopktimena  of  Hippolytus.  The  moat  accessible  and 
best  critical  edition  of  the  fragments  wluch  have  been  preserved 
word  for  word  is  to  be  found  in  Hilgenf eld's  KettergesckkkUi  des 
Urchrislentums,  One  of  the  most  important  of  theat  fragments  is 
the  letter  of  Ptolemaeus  to  Ftora,  preserved  in  Epiphanius,  Hatres, 
xxxiii.  3-7  (see  on  this  point  Hamark  in  the  SiiumgsberidUe  in. 
Bcrlitur  Akademie,  1902,  pp.  507-545).  Gnostic  fragments  are 
certainly  also  preserved  for  us  in  the  Ads  of  Thomas.  Here  we 
should  especially  mention  the  beautiful  and  much-discussed 
Song  of  the  Peori,  or  Song  of  the  Sotd,  which  is  generally,  though 
without  absolute  clear  proof,  attributed  to  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes 
(till  lately  it  was  known  only  in  the  Syrian  text;  edited  and 
translated  by  Bevan,  Texts  and  Studies^  v.  3, 1897;  Hoffmann, 
Zeitschrift  fUr  neutestameniliche  Wissmschaft,  iv.;  ffor  the 
newly-found  Greek  text  see  Ada  aposiolorum,  ed.  Bonnet,  ii.  2, 
c.  Z08,  p.  219).  Generally  also  innch  Gnostic  matter  is  contained 
in  the  apocryphal  histories  of  the  Apostles.  To  the  school  of 
Bardesanes  belongs  the  "  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lands,"  which 
does  not,  however,  contribute  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Gnos* 
tidsm.  Finally,  we  should  mention  in  this  connexion  the  text  on 
which  are  based  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and  Rtcogjnr 
tiones  (beginning  of  the  3rd  century).  It  is,  of  oouise,  already 
permeated  with  the  Catholic  spirit,  but  has  drawn  so  hrgely  upon 
sources  of  a  Judaeo<Christian  Gnostic  character  that  ft  coma  to 
a  great  extent  within  the  category  of  sources  for  Gnosticism. 
Complete  original  Gnostic  works  have  unfortunately  survived  to 
us  only  from  the  period  of  the  decadence  off  Gnosticism.  Of 
these  we  should  mention  the  comprehensive  work,  called  the 
PidisSophia,  probably  belonging  to  the  seornid  half  <rf  the  3rd 
century.*  Further,  the  Coptic-Gnostic  texU  off  the  Codfx 
Brudanus;  both  the  books  of  leu,  and  an  anonymous  third- 
work  (edited  and  transUUed  by  C  Schmidt,  TexU  und  Unkr- 
sudiungcn,  vol.  viii.,  1893;  and  a  new  translation  by  the  same  in 
Ko^ische-gnostische  Sdurifteny  i.)  which,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  their  editor  and  translator,  the  present  writer  believes  to 
represent,  in  thdr  existing  form,  a  still  later  period  and  a. 
still  more  advanced  stage  in  the  decadence  of  Gnosticism. 
For  other  <uid  older  Coptic-Gnostic  texts,  in  one  oC  which  is  con- 
tained the  source  of  Irenaeus's  treatises  on  the  Barbelognostics, 
but  which  have  unfortunatdy  not  yet  been  made  completely 
accessible,  see  C.  Schmidt  in  SitzungsberidkU  dot  BerL  Akad, 
(1896),  p.  839  seq.,  and  "  Philotcsia,"  dedicated  to  Paul  Kleinert 
(i907),p.3iSscq. 

On  the  whole,  then,  for  an  exposition  of  Gnostidsm  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  polemical  writings  of  the  Fathers  in  their 
controversy  with  heresy.  The  most  andent  of  these  is  Justin, 
who  according  to  his  Apd,  i.  36  wrote  a  Syntagma  against  all 
heresies  (c  a.d.  150),  and  also,  probaUy,  a  special  polemic  against 

>  See  the  fist  of  thdr  titles  in  A.  Hamack.  CeschkhU  der  aluhrisl^ 
lidun  IMerainr,  Tdl  I.  v.  171;  t^.  TeU  U.  Chromdogie  der  aUchrtsU. 
Lileratur,  i.  $33  scq>t  also  Liechtenhahn,  Die  Offenbarung  tm 
Cnoilieismus  (1901).  . 

>  For  the  text  see  A.  Merx«  Bardesanes  von  Edessa  (1863),  and  A- 
Hilgenfdd.  Bardesanes  der  tetste  Cnostiker  (1864). 

» Ed.  Pctcrmann-Schwanie;  newly  translated  by  C.  Schnwdt, 
Koptisch-g^ostiscke  Sckriflen,  i.  (1905).  in  the  scries  Die  grieckisfhen 
ckristlicken  SckriflsUUer  der  ersten  drei  JakrkunderU:  see  also 
A.  Harnack.  Texte  und  Untersuckungen,  Ed.  vii.  Heft  a  (1891).  and 
Chrenologie  der  dUkrisUichen  Likratur,  ii.  193-195. 
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MardoR  (f ngment  in  Irenaeus  iv.  6.  a) .  Botb  these  writings  are 
lost.  He  was  followed  by  Irenaeus,  who,  especially  in  the  first 
bopk  of  his  treatise  Athersus  kaereses  {H^iyxov  ccU  inrpmrip 
rni  ^wSci^yiv'ov  ypCtatiut  $ifi)da  vbtn,  c,  A.o.  180),  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Gnostic  heresies.  He  founds  his  work 
upon  that  of  his  master  Justin,  but  adds  from  hisowaknowledge 
among  many  other  things,  notably  the  detailed  account  of 
Valentinianism  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  On  Irenaeus,  and 
probably  also  on  Justin,  Hippolytus  drew  for  his  SytUagma 
(beginning  of  the  3rd  century)»  a  work  which  is  also  lost,  but  can, 
with  great  certainty,  be  reconstructed  from  three  recensions  of  it: 
in  the  Panarun  of  Epiphanius  (after  374),  in  Philaster  of  Brescia, 
Adversus  kaereses^  and  the  Pseudo>TertuUtan,  Uber  adversus 
omnes  kaereses.  A  second  work  of  Hippolytus  (Kard  wavSm 
mifAMuif  {Xrvxot)  is  preserved  in  the  so-called  Pkihsopkumeua 
which  survives  under  the  name  of  Origen.  Here  Hippolytus 
gave  a  second  exposition  supplemented  by  fresh  Gnostic  original 
sources  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the  meanwhile. 
These  sources  quoted  in  Hippolytus  have  lately  met  with  very 
unfavourable  criticisms.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that 
Hippolytus  has  here  fallen  a  victim  to  the  mystification  of  a 
forger.  The  truth  of  the  matter  must  be  that  Hippolytus 
probably  made  use  of  a  collection  of  Gnostic  texts,  put  together 
by  a  Gnostic,  in  which  were  already  represented  various  secondary 
developments  of  the  genuine  Gnostic  schools.  It  i$  also  possible 
that  the  compiler  has  himself  attempted  here  and  there  to 
harmonize  to  a  certain  extent  the  various  Gnostic  doctrines,  yet 
in  no  case  is  this  collection  of  sources  given  by  Hippolytus  to  be 
passed  over;  it  should  rather  be  considered  as  important  evidence 
for  t  he  beginnings  of  the  decay  of  Gnosticisnw  Very  noteworthy 
references  to  Gnosticism  are  also  to  be  found  scattered  up  and 
down  the  Slromateis  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Especially 
important  are  the  Excerpta  ex  Theadalo,  the  author  of  which  is 
certainly  Clement,  which  are  verbally  extracted  from  Gnostic 
writings,  and  have  almost  the  value  of  original  sources.  The 
writings  of  Origen  also  contain  a  wealth  of  material.  In  the 
first  place  should  be  mentioned  the  treatise  Centra  Cdsnm,  in 
which  the  expositions  of  Gnosticism  by  both  Origen  and  Celsus 
are  of  interest  (see  especially  v.  6x  seq.  and  vi.  25  seq.).  Of 
Tertullian's  works  should  be  mentioned:  De  praescriptiane 
kaereikorum,  especially  Adversus  Mofcionem,  Adversus  Hermo- 
geuemt  and  finally  iidwrnu  Voieniiniancs  (entirely  founded  on 
Irenaeus).  Here  must  also  be  mentioned  the  dialogue  of  Ada- 
mantius  with  the  Gnostics,  Ihreda  indeumfide  (beginning  of  4th 
cent  ury) .  Among  the  followers  of  Hippolytus,  Epiphanius  in  his 
PenarioH  gives  much  independent  and  valuable  information 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  contemporary  Gnosticism.  But 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus  (d.  455)  is  already  entirely  dependent  on 
previous  works  and  has  nothing  new  to  add.  With  the  4th 
century  both  Gnosticism  and  the  polemical  literature  directed 
against  it  die  out.* 

III.  If  we  wish  to  grasp  the  peculiar  character  of  the  great 
Gnostic  movement,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  catchword  "  Gnosis."  It  Is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Gnostics 
as  pre-eminently  the  representativesof  intellect  amongChristians, 
and  Gnosticism  as  an  intellectual  tendency  chiefly  concerned 
with  philosophical  speculation,  the  reconciliation  of  religion 
with  philosophy  and  theology.  It  is  true  that  when  Gnosticism 
was  at  Its  height  it  numbered  amongst  its  followers  both  theo- 
logians and  men  of  science,  but  that  is  not  its  main  characteristic. 
Among  the  majority  of  the  followers  of  the  movement  '*  Gnosis  " 
was  understood  not  as  meaning  "  knowledge  "  or  "  understand- 
ing/* in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  **  revelation."  These  little 
Gnostic  sects  and  groups  all  lived  in  the  conviction  that  they 

'  See  R.  A.  UpsiuB,  Die  Quetten  der  fHUsten  Kelzerieschichte  (1875) ; 
A.  Harnack,  Zur  Qudlenkrtlik  der  Ceschichte  dts  Gnosheismus  0873) ; 
A.  Hilgenfcld.  Keteergesckichte^  pp.  1-83:  Harnack.  Ceschickte  dtr 
oUtkriMtiich.  LUeralurt  i.  171  seq.,  ii.  53^  aeq.^  712  aeq.;  J.  Kunse, 
De  kiUeriae  Gnostic,  limlUms  (1894}.  On  the  PkUosepkumena  ot 
Hippolytus  sec  G.  Salmon,  the  cross-references  in  the  Philo- 
sophumena.  Hermalkena,  vol.  xi.  (1885)  p.  5389  seq.;  H.  Staehelin, 
Dte  gnosHsekem  QueUen  HippelyU,  Texle  uni  Uniers.  Bd.  vi.  Hft. 
3  (1890). 


possessed  a  secret  and  mysterioiis  knowledge.  In  no  way  accessible 
to  those  outside,  which  was  not  to  be  proved  or  propagated, 
but  believed  in  by  the  initiated,  and  anxiously  guarded  as  a 
secret.  This  knowledge  of  theirs  was  not  based  on  reflection, 
on  scientific  inquiry  and  proof,  but  on  revelation.  It  was 
derived  directly  from  the  times  of  primitive  Christianity;  from 
the  Saviour  himself  and  his  disdples  and  friends,  with  whom 
they  claimed  to  be  connected  by  a  secret  tradition,  or  else  from 
later  prophets,  of  whom  many  sects  boasted.  It  was  laid  down 
in  wonderful  mystic  writings,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
various  circles  (Liechtenhahn,  Die  Offembanmg  im  CnostieismuSt 
X901). 

In  short,  Gnosticism,  in  all  its  various  sections,  its  form  and 
its  character,  falls  under  the  great  category  of  mystic  religions, 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  religious  life  of  decadent 
antiquity.  In  Gnosticism  as  in  the  other  mystic  religions  we 
find  the  same  contrast  of  the  im'tiated  and  the  uninitiated,  the 
same  loose  organization,  the  same  kind  of  petty  sectarianism 
and  mystery>mongering.  All  alike  boast  a  mystic  revelation 
and  a  deeply-veiled  wisdom.  As  in  many  mystical  religions, 
so  in  Gnosticism,  the  ultimate  object  is  individual  salvation, 
the  assurance  of  a  fortunate  destiny  for  the  soul  after  death. 
As  in  the  others,  so  in  this  the  central  object  of  worship  is  a 
redeemer-deity  who  has  already  trodden  the  difikult  way  which 
the  faithful  have  to  follow.  And  finally,  as  in  all  mystical 
religions,  so  here  too,  holy  rites  and  formulas,  acts  of  initiation 
and  consecration,  all  those  things  which  we  call  sacraments, 
play  a  very  prominent  part.  The  Gnostic  religion  is  full  of  such 
sacraments.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Fathers  we  find  less  about 
them;  yet  here  Irenaeus'  account  of  the  Marcosians  is  of  the 
highest  significance  (i.  21  seq.).  Much  more  material  is  to  be 
found  in  the  original  Gnostic  writings,  especially  in  the  Pistis" 
Sophia  and  the  two  books  of  leu,  and  again  in  the  Excerpta  ex 
TkeodotOf  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  and  here  and  there  also  in  the 
pseudo-Clementine  writings.  Above  all  we  can  see  from  the 
original  sources  of  the  Mandaean  religion,  which  also  represents 
a  branch  of  Gnosticism,  how  gireat  a  part  the  sacraments  played 
in  the  Gnostic  secu  (Brandt,  iiandHiscke  Religion,  p.  96  seq.). 
Everywhere  we  are  met  with  the  most  varied  forms  of  holy  rites 
— the  various  baptisms,  by  water«  by  fire,  by  the  spirit,  the 
baptism  for  protection  against  demoq^  anointing  with  oil, 
sealing  and  stigmatizing,  piercing  the  ears,  leading  Into  the 
bridal  chamber,  partaking  of  holy  food  and  drink.  Finally, 
sacred  formulas,  names  ami  symbols  are  of  the  highest  Import- 
ance among  the  Gnostic  sects.  We  constantly  meet  with  the 
idea  that  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  finds  its  path  to  the 
highest  heaven  opposed  by  the  deities  and  demons  of  the  lower 
realms  of  heaven,  and  only  when  it  is  in  possesidon  of  the  names 
of  these  demons,  and  can  repeat  the  proper  holy  formula,  or  is 
prepared  with  the  right  symbol,  or  has  been  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil,  finds  its  way  unhindered  to  the  heavenly  home.  Hence 
the  Gnostic  must  above  all  things  learn  the  names  of  the  demons, 
and  equip  himself  with  the  sacred  formulas  and  symbols,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  a  good  destiny  after  death.  The  exposition 
of  the  system  of  the  C^hites given  by  Celsus  (in  Origen  vi.  25  seq.), 
and,  in  connexion  with  Celsus,  by  Origen,  is  particularly  instruc* 
tive  on  this  point.  The  two  **  Coptic  leu  "  books  unfold  an 
immense  Sjrstem  of  n^mes  and  symbols.  This  system  again  was 
simplified,  and  as  the  supreme  secret  was  taught  in  a  single 
name  or  a  single  formula,  by  means  of  which  the  happy  possessor 
was  able  to  penetrate  through  all  the  spaces  of  heaven  (cf.  the 
name  "  Caulacau  "  among  the  Basilidians;  Irenaeus,  Adt.  kaer, 
i.  24.  5,  and  among  other  sects).  It  was  taught  that  even  the 
redeemer-god,  when  he  once  docended  on  to  this  earth,  to  rise 
from  it  again,  availed  himself  of  these  names  and  formulas  on  his 
descent  and  ascent  through  the  world  of  demons.  Traces  of 
ideas  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  almost  everywhere.  They 
ha^ve  been  most  carefully  collected  by  Anz  ( Ursprumg  des  Cnosti^ 
cismus,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  xv.  4  passim)  who  would  see 
in  them  the  central  doctrine  of  Gnosticism. 

XV.  All  these  investigations  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
Gnosticism  belongs  to  the  group  of  mystical  religions.    We  must 
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now  proceed  to  define  more  exactly  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
character  of  the  Gnostic  system.  The  basis  of  the  Gnostic 
religion  and  world-philosophy  lies  in  a  decided  Oriental  dualism. 
In  sharp  contrast  are  opposed  the  two  worlds  of  the  good  and  of 
the  evil,  the  divine  world  and  the  material  world  (&Xi}),  the 
worlds  of  light  and  of  darkness.  In  many  systems  there  seems 
to  be  no  attempt  to  derive  the  one  world  from  the  other.  The 
true  Basilidcs  iq.v.),  perhaps  also  Satornil,  Marcion  and  a  part 
of  his  disciples,  Bardesanes  and  others,  were  frankly  dualists. 
In  the  case  of  other  systems,  owing  to  the  inexactness  of  our 
information,  we  are  unable  to  decide;  the  later  systems  of 
Mandaeism  and  Manichaeanism,  so  closely  related  to  Gnosticism, 
arc  also  based  upon  a  decided  dualism.  And  even  when  there 
is  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  it  is  still  quite  clear  how  strong 
was  the  original  dualism  which  has  to  be  overcome.  Thus  the 
Gnostic  systems  make  great  use  of  the  idea  of  a  fall  of  the  Deity 
himself;  by  the  fall  of  the  Godhead  into  the  world  of  matter, 
this  matter,  previously  insensible,  is  animated  into  life  and 
activity,  and  then  arise  the  powers,  both  partly  and  wholly 
hostile,  who  hold  sway  over  this  world.  Such  figures  of  fallen 
divinities,  sinking  down  into  the  world  of  matter  are  th<Me  of 
Sophia  («.e.  Ahamoth)  among  the  Gnostics  (Ophites)  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  the  Simoniani  (the  figure  of 
Helena),  the  Barbelognostics,  and  in  the  system  of  the  Pistis- 
Sophia  or  the  Primal  Man,  among  the  Naasseni  and  the  sect, 
related  to  them,  asdescribed  by  Hi|q;)olytus.*  A  further  weaken- 
ing of  the  dualism  is  indicated  when,  in  the  S3rstems  of  the 
Valentinian  school,  the  fall  of  Sophia  takes  place  within  the 
godhead,  and  Sophia,  inflamed  with  love,  plunges  into  the  Bythos, 
the  highest  divinity,  and  when  the  attempt  is  thus  made  genetic- 
ally to  derive  the  lower  worid  from  the  sufferings  and  passions 
of  Tallen  divinity.  Another  attempt  at  reconciliation  is  set 
forth  in  the  90<alled  "  system  of  emanations  "  in  which  it  is 
assumed  that  from  the  supreme  divinity  emanated  a  somewrhat 
lesser  world»  from  this  world  a  second,  and  so  on,  until  the 
divine  element  (of  life)  became  so  far  weakened  and  attenuated, 
that  the  genesis  of  a  partly,  or  even  wholly,  evil  world  appears 
both  possible  and  comprehensible.  A  system  of  emanations 
of  this  kind,  in  its  purest  form,  is  set  forth  in  the  expositions 
coming  from  the  school  of  Basilides,  which  are  handed  down  by 
Irenaeus,  while  the  propositions  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
PkiloMphumeHa  of  Hippolytus  as  being  doctrines  of  Basilides 
represent  a  still  closer  approach  to  a  monistic  philosophy. 
Occasionally,  too,  there  is  an  attempt  to  establish  at  any  rate  a 
threefold  division  of  the  world,  and  to  assume  •  between  the 
worlds  of  light  and  darkness  a  middle  worid  connecting  the  two; 
this  is  clearest  among  the  Sethiani  mentioned  by  Hippolytus 
(and  cf.  the  Gnostics  in  Irenaeus  i.  30.  x).  <^ite  peculiar  in 
this  connexion  are  the  accounts  in  Books  xix.  and  xx.  of  the 
Clementine  Homiiies,  After  a  preliminary  examination  of  all 
possible  different  attempts  at  a  sdutipn  of  the  problem  of  evil^ 
the  attempt  is'  here  macte  to  represent  the  devil  as  an  instrument 
of  God.  Christ  and  the  devil  are  the  two  hands  of  God,  Christ 
the  right  hand,  and  the  devil  the  left,  the  devil  having  power 
over  this  world-epoch  and  Christ  over  the  next.  The  devil  here 
assumes  very  much  the  characteristics  of  the  punishing  and  just 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  prospect  is  even  held  out  of 
bis  ultimate  pardon.  All  these  efforts  at  reconciliation  show 
how  clearly  the  problem  of  evO  was  realised  in  these  Gnostic 
and  half-Gnostic  sects,  and  how  deeply  they  meditated  on  the 
subject;  it  was  not  altogether  without  reason  that  in  the  ranks 
of  its  opponents  Gnosticism  was  judged  to  have  arisen  out  ol  the 
question,  w6$iP  r6  Knxim; 

This  dualism  had  not  ita  origin  in  Hellenic  soil,  neither  it  it 
related  to  that  dualism  which  to  a  certain  extent  existed  also  in 
late  Greek  religion.  For  the  lower  andimperfea  world,  which 
in  that  system  too  is  conceived  and  assumed,  is  the  nebulous 
world  of  the  non*existent  and  the  (brmleis,  which  is.  the 

*  Cf.  the  same  idea  of  the  fall  of  mankind  in  the  pagan  GnostKism 
of  "  Poimandres  " ;  see  Rcitzcnstcin.  Poimandres  (1QO4);  and  the 
position  of  the  Primal  Man  {Umunsck)  among  the  Manichaeans  is 
•imilar. 


necessary  accompaniment  of  that  which  exists,  as  shadow  is  of 
light. 

In  Gnosticism,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  of  evil  is  full  of 
active  energy  and  hostile  powers.  It  is  an  Oriental  (Iranian) 
dualism  which  here  finds  expression,  though  in  one  point,  it  is 
true,  the  mark  of  Greek  influence  is  quite  clear.  When  Gnosticism 
recognizes  in  this  corporeal  and  material  world  the  true  seal  of 
evil,  consistently  treating  the  bodily  existence  of  mankind  as 
essentially  evil  and  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  (he 
correal  being  as  the  object  of  salvation,  this  is  an  outcome 
of  the  contrast  in  Greek  dualism  between  spirit  and  matter,  soul 
and  body.  For  in  Oriental  (Persian)  dualism  it  is  within  this 
material  world  that  the  good  and  evil-powers  are  at  war,  and  this 
world  beneath  the  stars  is  by  no  means  conceived  as  entirely 
subject  to  the  influence  of  evil.  Gnosticism  has  combined  the 
two,  the  Greek  opposition  between  spirit  and  matter,  and  the 
sharp  Zoroastrian  dualism,  which,  where  the  Greek  mind  con* 
ceived  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  world,  saw  instead  two  hostile 
worlds,  standing  in  contrast  to  each  other  like  light  and  darkness. 
And  out  of  the  combination  of  these  two  dualisna  arose  the 
teaching  of  Gnosticism,  with  its  thoroughgoing  pessimism  and 
fundamental  aaoetidsm. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gnostic  conception  of 
the  universe  is  the  rdle  played  in  almost  all  Gnostic  systems 
by  the  seven  world-creating  powers.  There  are  indeed  certain 
exceptions;  for  instance,  in  the  systems  of  the  Valentinian  schools 
there  is  the  figure  of  the  one  Demiurge  who  takes  the  place  of 
the  Seven.  But  how  widespread  was  the  idea  of  aeven  powers, 
who  created  this  lower  material  worid  and  rule  over  it,  has 
been  clearly  proved,  especially  by  the  systematic  examination 
of  the  subject  by  Ana  (Ursprung  des  CMslicismus),  These 
Seven,  then,  are  in  most  systems  half-evil,  half-hostile  poweis; 
they  are  frequently  characterized  as  "  angels,"  and  are  reckoned 
as  the  last  and  lowest  emanations  cf  the  Godhead;  below  them 
"-and  frequently  considered  as  derived  from  them— <omes  the 
world  of  the  actually  devilish  powers.  On  the  other  hand ,  among 
the  speculations  of  the  Mandaeans,  we  find  a  different  and  perhaps 
more  primitive  conception  of  the  Seven,  according  to  which 
they,  together  with  their  mother  Narorus  (Rohi)  and  their 
father  (Ur),  belong  entirely  to  the  nvorid  of  daiiiness.  lliey 
and  their  family  are  looked  upon  as  captives  of  the  god  of  light 
(Mand&-d'hayye,  Hibil-ZIvi),  who  pardons  them,  sets  them  on 
chariots  of  light,  and  af^ints  them  as  rulers  of  the  world 
(cf.  chiefly  Genza,  in  Traciai  6  and  8;  W.  Brandt,  MarMisckt 
Schrijun,  Its  seq-  and  137  scq.;  Mandaische  Religion,  34  ^q- 
&c.).  In  the  Manichaean  system  it  is  related  how  the  helper  of 
the  Primal  Man,  the  spirit  of  life,  captured  the  evil  anhoutes,  and 
fastened  them  to  the  firmament,  or  according  to  another  account, 
flayed  them,  and  formed  the  firmament  from  their  skin  {?•  C. 
Baur,  PasmaHiciaiscMeR€iitionssysUm,v.  65), and  thisconceptioa 
is  closely  related  to  the  other,  though  in  this  tradition  the  number 
(seven)  of  the  ardwnUi  is  lost.  Similarly,  the  last  book  of  the 
Pislis-Sopkia  contains  the  myth  of  the  capture  of  the  rebellious 
arehoHtes,  whose  leaders  here  appear  as  five  in  number  (Schmidt, 
Koptisck-gfUistische  Sehri/lent  p.  234  aeq.).'  There  can  scarcely 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  these  seven  (five)  powers;  they 
are  the  seven  planetary  divinities,  the  sun,  moon  s^d  five  planets. 

In  the  Mandaean  ^>eculations  the  Seven  are  introduced  with 
the  Babylonian  names  of  the  planets.  The  connexion  of  ih^ 
Seven  with  the  planets  is  also  clearly  established  by  the  expos>- 
tionsof  Celsusand  Origen  (Contra  Cdsum,  vi.  22  seq.)  and  similarly 
by  the  above-quoted  passage  in  the  PislisSophia,  where  the 
arckonUs,  who  are  here  mentioned  as  five,  are  identified  with 
the  five  planets  (excluding  the  sun  and  moon).  This  collective 
grouping  of  the  seven  (five)  planetary  divinities  is  derived  frorn 
the  late  Babylonian  religion,  which  can  definitely  be  indicated 
as  the  home  of  these  ideas  (Zimmern,  Keilinsckriflen  in  ^^ 
alien  TestamenI,  ii.  p.  620  seq.;  cf.  particularly  Diodorus  ii'  3^)* 
And  if  in  the  old  sources  it  is  only  the  first  beginnings  of  this 
development  that  can  be  traced,  we  must  assume  that  at  alat^ 

'  These  ideas  may  possibly  be  traced  still  further  back,  and  perhap* 
even  underlie  St  Paul's  exposition  in  Col.  ii.  15. 
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period  the  Babylonian  religion  centred  in  the  adontion  of  the 
seven  phneury  deities.  Very  instructive  in  this  connexion 
B  the  later  (Arabian)  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Sabacans.  The  religion  of  the  Sabaeans»  evidently  a  later 
offshoot  from  the  stock  ol  the  old  Babylonian  religion,  actually 
ooosists  in  the  cult  of  the  seven  planets  (cf.  the  great  work  of 
Daniel  Chwolsohn,  Die  Sutbier  u.  dor  Ssabismus),  But  th» 
reference  to  Babylonian  religiwi  does  not  solve  the  problem 
which  is  here  in  question.  For  in  the  Babylonian  religion  the 
planetary  constellations  are  reckoned  as  the  su[»teme  deities. 
And  here  the  question  arises,  how  it  came  about  that  in  the 
Gnostk  systems  the  Seven  appear  as  subordinate,  half-daemonic 
powers,  or  even  completely  as  powers  of  darkncsk  This  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  some  religion  hostile 
to,  and  stronger  than  the  Babylonian,  has  superimposed  itself 
upon  this,  and  has  degraded  its  principal  deities  into  daemons. 
Which  religion  can  this  have  been  ?  We  are  at  first  Inch'ned  to 
think  of  Christianity  itself,  but  it  is  certainly  most  improbable 
that  at  the  timeof  theriseof  Christianity  the  Babylonian  teaching 
about  the  seven  phuiet-deities  governing  the  world  should  have 
played  so  great  a  part  throughout  all  Syria,  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  that  the  most  varying  sections  of  syncretic  Christianity 
should  over  and  over  again  adopt  this  doctrine  and  work  it  up 
into  their  system.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  combination 
which  we  meet  with  in  Gnosticism  is  older  than  Christianity, 
and  was  fodnd  already  in  existence  by  Christianity  and  its  sects. 
We  must  also  reject  the  theory  that  this  degradation  of  the 
planetary  deities  into  daemons  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Hebrefr 
monotheism,  for  almost  all  the  Gnostic  sects  take  up  a  definitely 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  Jewish  religion,  and  almost  always 
the  highest  divinity  among  the  Seven  is  actually  the  creator-God 
of  the  Old  Testament.  There  remains,  then,  only  one  religion 
which  can  be  used  as  an  explanation,  namely  the  Persian,' which 
in  fact  fulfils  all  the  necessary  conditions.  The- Persian  religion 
was  at  an  early  period  brought  into  contact  with  the  Babylonian, 
through  the  triumphant  ppogiess  of  Persian  culture  towards 
the  West;  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  already  the 
prevailing  relipon  in  the  Babylonian  plain  (cf.  F.  Cumont, 
Texus  ei  mommmtf  rd,  altz  mystirts  de  Mithras  L  5,  8-10,  14, 
323  seq.,  333).  It  was  characterized  by  a  main  belief,  tending 
toward*  monotheism,  in  the  Light-dcity  Ahuramazda  and  his 
satellites,  who  appeared  In  contrast  with  him  as  powers  of  the 
nature  of  angels. 

A  combination  of  the  Babylonian  with  the  Persian  religion 
could  only  be  effected  by  tlw  degradation  of  the  Babylonian 
deities  into  half-divine,  half-daemonic  beings,  infinitely  remote 
from  the  supreme  God  of  light  and  of  heaven,  or  even  into 
powers  of  darkness.  Even  the  characteristic  dualism  of  Gnostic- 
ism has  already  proved  to  be  in  pact  of  Iranian  origin;  and  now 
it  becomes  clear  how  from  that  mingling  of  late  Greek*  and 
Persian  duaUsm  the  idea  could  arise  that  these  seven  half- 
daemonic  powers  are  the  creators  or  rulers  of  this  material 
worid,  which  is  separated  infinitely  from  the  light-world  of  the 
good  God.  Definite  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  is  afforded 
tts  by  lat^r  sources  of  the  Iranian  religion,  in  which  we  h'kewise 
meet  with  the  characterbtic  fundamental  doctrine  of  Gnosticism. 
Thus  the  Bundakisk  (ill.  25,  v.  i)  is  able  to  inform  us  that  in  the 
primeval  strife  of  Satan  against  the  light-world,  seven  hostile 
powers  were  captured  and  set  as  constellations  in  the  heavens, 
where  they  are  guarded  by  good  star-powers  and  prevented 
from  doing  harm.  Five  of  the  evil  powers  are  the  planets, 
while  here  \he  sun  and  moon  are  of  course  not  reckoned  among 
the  evil  powers—for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  the  Persian 
official  religion  they  invariably  appear  as  good  divinities  (cf. 
similar  ideas  in  the  Arabic  treatise  on  Persian  religion  Ulema-i- 
Islam,  VuUcrs,  Pragmente  Hber  die  Rtiition  ZoroaUers,  p.  49, 
and  in  other  later  sources  for  Persian  religion,  put  together 
in  Spiegel,  Eraniscke  Alter tumskunde,  Bd.  ii.  p.  180).  These 
Persian  fancies  can  hardly  be  borrowed  from  the  Christian 
Gnostic  systems,  their  definiteness  and  much  more  strongly 
duatistic  character  recalling  the  exposition  of  the  Mandaean 
(and  Manichaeai^)  system,  are  proofs  to  the  contrary.    They  are 


derived  from  the  same  period  in  which  the  underiying  idea 
of  the  Gnostic  systems  also  originated,  namely,  the  time  at  which 
the  ideas  of  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  religions  came  into 
contact,  the  remarkable  results  of  which  have  thus  paHly  found 
their  way  into  the  official  documents  of  Parsilsm. 

With  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Gnosticism  is  connected, 
as  Am  has  shown  in  his  book  which  we  have  so  often  quoted, 
a  side  of  their  religious  practices  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  Gnosticism  is  to  a  great  extent  dominated  by  the  idea 
that  it  is  above  all  and  in  the  highest  degree  important  for  the 
Gnostic's  soul  to  be  enabled  to  find  its  way  back  through  the 
lower  worlds  and  spheres  of  heaven  ruled  by  the  Seven  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ught  of  the  supreme  deity  of  heaven.  Hence,  a 
principal  item  in  their  religious  practice  consisted  in  commum'ca- 
tions  about  the  being,  nature  and  names  of  the  Seven  (or  of 
any  other  hostile  daemons  barring  the  way  to  heaven),  the 
formulas  with  which  they  must  be  addressed,  and  the  symbols 
which  must  be  shown  to  them.  But  names,  symbols  and 
formulas  are  not  efficacious  by  themselves:  the  Gnostic  must 
lead  a  life  having  no  part  in  the  lower  world  ruled  by  these 
spirits,  and  by  his  knowledge  he  must  raise  himself  above 
them  to  the  God  of  the  world  of  light.  Throughout  this  mysti^ 
religious  world  it  was  above  all  the  influence  of  the  late  Greek 
religion,  derived  from  Plato,  that  also  continued  to  operate; 
it  is  filled  with  the  echo  of  the  song,  the  first  note  of  which  was 
sounded  by  the  Platonists,  about  the  heavenly  home  of  the 
soul  and  the  homeward  journey  of  the  wise  to  the  higher  world 
of  light. 

But  the  form  in  which  the  whole  is  set  forth  is  Oriental,  and 
it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Mithras  mysteries,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Persian  religion,  are  acquainted  with  this 
doctrine  of  the  ascent  of  the  soul  through  the  planetary  spheres 
(Origen,  Contra  Cdsum,  si:  32). 

V.  We  cannot  here  underUke  to  set  forth  and  explain  in  detail 
all  the  complex  varieties  of  the  Gnostic  systems;  but  it  will 
be  useful  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  certain  principal  figures  which 
have  had  an  influence  upon  at  least  one  series  of  Gnostic  systems, 
and  to  examine  their  Origins  in  the  history  of  religion.  In 
almost  all  systems  an  important  part  is  (^yed  by  the  Great 
Mother  (jK^p)  who  appears  under  the  most  varied  forms  (cf. 
Great  Mothsx  of  the  Gods).  At  an  early  period,  and  notably 
in  the  older  systems  of  the  Ophites  (a  fairly  exact  account  of 
which  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Epiphanius  and  Hippolytus), 
among  the  Gnostics  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  the  Archon- 
tid,  the  Sethites  (there  are  also  traces  among  the  Naasseni, 
cf.  the  Pkilosopkumena  of  Hippolytus),  the  ft^p  is  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  light-world,  elevated  above  the  ifi6oft6f, 
and  the  great  mother  of  the  faithful.  The  sect  of  the  Barbelo- 
gnostics  takes  its  name  from  the  female  figure  of  the  Barbelo 
(perhaps  a  corruption  of  Ilap^itif ;  cf.  the  form  BapAEi^  for 
"  virgin  "  in  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xxvi.  1).  But  Gnostic  speculation 
gives  various  accounts  of  the  descent  or  fall  of  this  goddess  of 
heaven.  Thus  the  "  Helena  "  of  the  SimonianS  descends  to  this 
world  in  order  by  means  of  her  beauty  to  provoke  to  sensual 
passion  and  mutual  strife  the  angels  who  rule  the  world,  and 
thus  again  to  deprive  them  of  the  powers  of  light,  stolen  from 
heaven,  by  means  of  which  they  rule  over  the  worid.  She  is 
then  held  captive  by  them  in  extreme  degradation.  Similar 
ideas  are  to  be  found  among  the  "  Gnostics  "  of  Epiphanius. 
The  kindred  idea  of  the  light-maiden,  who,  by  exciting  the  sensual 
passions  of  the  rulers  (Apxoi^s),  takes  from  them  those  powers 
of  light  which  still  remain  to  them,  has  also  a  central  place 
in  the  Manichaean  scheme  of  salvation  (F.  C.  Baur,  Dtu  mani- 
ckitische  Religionssyslem,  pp.  319,  315,  321).  The  light-maiden 
also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  Pistis-Sapkia  (cf.  the  index 
to  the  translation  by  C.  Schmidt).  With  this  figure  of  the  mother- 
goddess  who  descends  into  the  lower  world  seems  to  be  closely 
connected  the  idea  of  the  fallen  Sophia,  which  is  so  widespread 
among  the  Gnostic  systems.  This  Sophia  then  is  certainly 
no  longer  the  dominating  figure  of  the  light-world,  she  is  a  lower 
aeon  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  world  of  Kght,  who  sinks  down 
into  matter  (Barbebgnostics,  the  anonymous  Gnostic  of  Irenaeus, 
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Bardcsuies,  PisiiS'^opkia),  or  turns  in  presamptuous  love  to- 
wards  the  supreme  God  (Bi/tfos),  and  thus  brings  the  Fall  into 
the  world  of  the  aeons  (Valentlnians).  This  Sophia  then  appears 
as  the  mother  of  the  '*  seven  "  gods  (see  above).. 

The  origin  of  this  figure  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  certainly 
not  derived  from  the  Persian  religious  system,  to  the  spirit  of 
which  it  is  entirely  opposed.  Neither  would  it  be  correct  to 
identify  her  entirely  with  the  great  goddess  Ishtar  of  the  old 
Babylonian  religion.  But  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
the  figure  of  the  great  mother-goddess  or  goddess  of  heaven, 
who  was  worshipped  throughout  Asia  under  various  forms  and 
names  (Astarte,  Beltis,  Atargatis,  Cybele,  the  Syrian  Aphrodite), 
was  the.  prototype  of  the  ft^p  of  the  Gnostics  (cf.  Gxeat 
Mother  of  tuk  Gods).  The  character  of  the  great  goddess  of 
heaven  is  still  in  many  places  fairly  exactly  preserved  in  the 
Gnostic  speculations.  Hence  we  are  able  to  understand  how  the 
Gnostic  n^p,  the  Sophia,  appears  as  the  mother  of  the  Heb- 
domas  (^/SSo/i&t).  The  great  goddess  of  heaven  is  the  mother  of 
the  stars.  Particularly  instructive  in  this  connexion  is  the  fact 
that  in  those  very  sects,  in  the  systems  of  which  the  figure  of  the 
H^fi  plays  a  special  part,  unbridled  prostitution  appears  as  a 
distinct  and  essential  part  of  the  cult  (cf.  the  accounts  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  the  Gnostics,  Nicolailans,  Philionites,  Bor- 
borites,  &c.  in  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xxv.,  xxvi.).  The  meaning  of 
this  cult  is,  of  course,  reinterpreted  in  the  Gnostic  sense:  by  this 
unbridled  prostitution  the  Gnostic  sects  desired  to  prevent  the 
sexual  propagation  of  mankind>  the  origin  of  all  evU.  But  the 
connexion  is  clear,  and  hence  it  also  explained  the  curious  Gnosltc 
myth  mentioned  above,  namely  that  the  /iijnip  (the  light-maiden) 
by  appearing  to  the  archontes  (Apxoira),  the  lower  powers  of 
this 'world,  inflames  them  to  sexual  lusts,  in  order  to  take  from 
them  that  share  of  light  which  they  have  stolen  from  the  upper 
world.  This  is  a  Gnostic  interpretation  of  the  various  myths  of 
the  great  mother-goddess's  many  loves  and  love-adventures  with 
other  gods  and  heroes.  And  when  the  pagan  legend  of  the  Syrian 
Astarte  tells  how  she  lived  for  ten  years  in  Tyre  as  a  prostitute, 
this  directly  recalls  the  Gnostic  myth  of  how  Simon  found 
Helena  in  a  brothel  in  Tyre  (Epiphanius,  Ancoralus,  c.  104). 
From  the  same  group  of  myths  must  be  derived  the  idea  of  the 
goddess  who  defends  to  the  under-world,  aiid  is  there  taken 
prisoner  against  her  will  by  the  lower  powers;  the  direct  proto- 
type of  this  myth  is  to  be  found,  e»g.  in  Ishtar's  journey  to  hel}. 
And  finally,  just  as  the  mother-goddess  of  south-western  Asia 
stands  in  particularly  intimate  connexion  with  the  youthful 
god  of  spring  (Tammuz,  Adonis,  Attis),  so  we  ought  perhaps  to 
compare  here  as  a  parallel  the  relation  of  Sophia  with  the  Soter 
in  certain  Gnostic  systems  (see  below). 

Another  characteristic  figure  of  Gnosticism  is  that  of  the 
Primal  Man  (rpuTM  Mpumn),  In  many  systems,  certainly, 
it  has  already  been  forced  quite  into  the  background.  But  on 
closer  examination  we  can  clearly  see  that  it  has  a  wide  influence 
on  Gnosticism.  Thus  in  the  system  of  the  Naasseni  (see  Hip- 
polytus,  PhUosophumena)^  and  in  certain  related  sects  there 
enumerated,  the  Primal  Man  has  a  central  and  predominant 
position.  Again,  in  the  text  on  which  are  based  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  (RecogniiionSt  i.  x6, 33, 45-47,  5a,  ii.  47;  and 
HomilUSf  iii.  17  seq.  xviii.  14),  as  in  the  ckisely  related  system 
of  the  Ebionites  in  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xxx.  3-16;  cf.  liii.  1),  we 
meet  with  the  man  who  existed  before  the  world,  the  prophet 
who  goes  through  the  world  in  various  forms,  and  finally  reveals 
himself  in  Christ.  Among  the  Barbclognostics  (Irenaeus  i. 
29.  3),  the  Primal  Man  (Adamas,  homo  perfectus  el  vents)  and 
Gnosis  appear  as  a  pair  of  aeons,  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  the  whole  series.  In  the  ViJentinian  systems  the  pair  of 
aeons,  Anthropos  and  Ekklcsia,  occupy  the  third  or  fourth 
place  within  the  Oydods^  but  incidentally  we  learn  that  with 
some  representatives  of  this  school  the  Anthropos  took  a  still 
more  prominent  place  (first  or  second;  Hilgenfeld,  Ketter- 
gcschickte,  p.  394  seq.).  And  even  in  the  Pistis-Sophia  the 
Primal  Man  "  leu  "  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  the  King  of  the 
Luminaries  (cf.  index  to  C.  Schmidt's  translation).  We  also 
meet  with  speculations  of  this  kind  about  man  in  the  circles 


of  non-Christian  Gnosis.  Thus  in  the  Poimandres  of  Hcnnci 
man  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  speculation;  numcMiis 
pagan  and  half-pagan  paralleb  (the  "  Gnostics  "  of  Ptotlnni, 
Zosimus,  Bitys)  have  been  collected  by  Reitxenstein  in  his 
work  Pomandra  (pp.  8x-ii6).  Reitxenstein  has  shown  (p. 
81  seq.)  that  very  probably  the  system  of  the  Naasseni  described 
by  Hippolytus  was  originally  derived  from  purely  pagan  circles, 
which  are  probably  connected  in  some  way  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  Attis  cult.  The  figure  in  the  Mandaean  system  most 
closely  coiresponding  to  the  Primal  Man,  though  this  figure 
also  actually  occurs  in  another  part  of  the  system  (cf .  the  figure 
of  Adakas  Mana;  Brandt,  Manddiscke  ReHgian,  p.  36  seq.)  is 
that  of  Mand&  d'hayyfi  {ynaats  r^t  f(i>7t;  cf.  the  pair  of  aeons, 
Adamas  and  Gnosis,  among  the  Barbelognostics,  in  Irenaeos 
L  29.  3).  Finally,  in  the  Manichaean  system,  as  is  well  kiiown, 
the  Primal  Man  again  assumes  the  predominant  place  (Baur. 
Manich,  RdigionssysUm^  49  seq.). 

This  figure  of  the  Primal  Man  can  particularly  be  ccmipared 
with  that  of  the  Gnostic  Sophia.  Wherever  this  figure  has  not 
become  quite  obscure,  it  represents  that  divine  power  which, 
whether  simply  owing  to  a  fall,  or  as  the  hero  who  makes  war 
on,  and  is  partly  vanquished  by  darkness,  d^S^nds  into  the 
darkness  of  the  material  worid,  and  with  whose  descent  begins 
the  great  drama  of  the  world's  development.  From  this  power 
are  derived  those  portions  of  light  existing  and  held  prisoner 
in  this  lower  world.  And  as  he  has  raised  himself  again  out  of 
the  material  world,  or  has  been  set  free  by  higher  powers,  so 
shall  also  the  members  of  the  Primal  Man,  the  portions  of 
light  still  imprisoned  in  matter,  be  set  free. 

The  question  of  the  derivation  of  the  myth  of  the  Primal 
Man  is  stilt  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  religious  hbtory. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  according  to  the  old  Persian  myth 
also,  the  development  of  the  world  begins  with  the  slaying  of 
the  primal  man  Gayomart  by  Angra-Mainyu  (Ahriman); 
further,  that  the  Primal  Man  ("son  of  man  "« man)  also 
plays  a  part  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  (Daniel,  Enoch, 
iv.  Ezra),  whence  this  figure  passes  into  the  Gospels;  and  again, 
that  the  dogma  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is  directly  connected 
with  this  myth.  But  these  parallels  do  not  carry  us  much  further. 
Even  the  Persian  myth  is  entirely  obscure,  and  has  hitherto 
defied  interpretation.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  some  way 
an  essential  part  in  the  formation  of  the  myth  has  been  played 
by  the  sun-god,  who  daily  descends  into  darkness,  to  rise  from 
it  again  victoriously.  But  how  to  explain  the  combination  ol 
the  figure  of  the  sun-god  with  that  of  the  Primal  Man  is  an 
unsolved  riddle.  The  meaning  of  this  figure  in  the  Gnostic 
speculations  is,  however,  clear.  It  answers  the  question:  bow 
did  the  portions  of  light  to  be  found  in  this  lower  world,  among 
which  certainly  belong  the  souls  of  the  Gnostics,  enter  into  it? 

A  parallel  myth  to  that  of  the  Primal  Man  are  the  accounts 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Gnostic  systems  of  the  creation  of 
the  first  man.  In  all  tliese  accounts  the  idea  is  expressed  that 
so  far  as  hi^  body  is  concerned  man  is  the  work  of  the  angels 
who  created  the  world.  So  e.g.  Satornil  relates  (Irenaeus  i. 
24.  x)  that  a  brilliant  vision  appeared  from-above  to  the  woHd- 
creating  angels;  they  were  unable  to  hold  it  fast,  but  formed 
man  after  its  image.  And  as  the  man  thus  formed  was  unable 
to  move,  but  could  only  crawl  like  a  worm,  the  supreme  Power 
put  into  him  a  spark  of  life,  and  man  came  into  existence. 
Imaginations  of  the  same  sort  are  also  to  be  found,  e.g.  in  the 
genuine  fragments  of  Valcntinus  (Hilgenfeld,  KetxergesckkkU^ 
P'  ><lt3)*  the  Gnostics  of  Irenaeus  i.  30.  6,  the  Mandaeans 
(Brandt,  Religion  der  MandHer,  p.  36),  md  the  Manichaeans 
(Baur,  Rdigionssyslem,  p.  118  seq.).  The  Naasseni  (Hippolytus, 
Philosophumena,  v.  7)  expressly  characterise  the  myth  as 
Chaldean  (cf.  the  passage  from  Zosimus,  in  Reitzenstein's 
PoitnandreSf  p.  104).  Clearly  then  the  question  which  the  myth 
of  the  Primal  Man  b  intended  to  answer  in  relation  to  the 
whole  universe  is  answered  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  man  by 
this  account  of  the  coming  into  being  of  the  first  man,  which 
may,  moreover,  have  been  influenced  by  the  account  in  the  Old 
Testament.    That  question  is:  how  does  it  happen  that  in  this 
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body  of  man,  faflen  a  prey  to  comtptloii,  there  dwells 
a  faigiier  spark  of  tibe  divine  fidng,  or  in  other  words,  how  are 
we  to  explain  tJie  double  nature  of  man? 

VL  Otf  aU  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Gnosticisin  of  which  we 
have  so  iar  treated,  it  can  with  some  certainty  be  assumed  that 
they  were  in  existence  before  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  the 
toflucnce  of  Chrstian  ideas  on  the  development  of  (^osticisra. 
The  main  question  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  is  that  of 
whether  the  dominant  figure  of  the  Saviour  (SctfrV)  in  Cnostidsm 
is  of  specifically  Christian  derivation,  or  whether  this  can  also 
be  explained  apart  from  the  assumption  of  Christian  influence. 
And  here  it  must  be  premised  that,  intimately  as  the  conception 
of  salvation  is  bound  up  with  the  Gnostic  rettgion,  the  idea  of 
salvation  accomplished  in  a  definite  historical  moacni  to  a 
certain  extent  remained  foreign  to  it.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the 
Christian  Gnostic  sy&tems  dearly  exhibit  the  great  dtfliculty 
with  which  they  had  to  contend  in  order  to  reconcile  the  idea 
of  an  htttorical  redeemer,  actually  occurring  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  person,  with  their  conceptions  of  salvatbn.  In  Gnosticism 
salvation  always  lies  at  the  root  of  all  existenm  and  all  history. 
The  fundamental  conception  varies  greatly.  At  one  time  the 
Primal  Man,  who  sank  down  into  matter,  has  freed  himself 
and  risen  out  of  it  again,  and  like  him  his  members  will  rise  out 
of  darkness  into  the  light  (Pmrnandrcs);  at  another  time  the 
Primal  Man  who  was  conquered  by  the  powers  of  darkness 
has  been  saved  by  the  powers  of  light,  and  thus  too  ail  his  race 
will  be  saved  (Mantchaieism);  at  another  time  the  fallen  Sophia 
is  purified  by  her  passions  and  sorrows  and  has  found  her  SytygpiSt 
the  50ter,and  wedded  him,  and  thus  all  the  souls  of  the  Gnostics 
who  siiU  bnguish  in  matter  will  become  the  brides  of  the  angels 
of  the  Soter  (Valentinus).  In  fact  salvation,  as  conceived  in 
Gnosticism,  is  always  a  myth,  a  history  of  bygone  events,  an 
allegory  or  figure,  but  not  an  historical  event.  And  this  decision 
is  not  affected  by  the  faa  that  in  certain  Gnostic  sects  figured 
historical  personages  such  as  Simon  Blagus  and  Menander. 
The  Gnostic  ideas  of  salvation  were  in  the  later  schoob  and  sects 
tianslerred  to  these  persons  whom  we  must  consider  as  rather 
otecure  charbtans  and  mlrade-mongcrs,  just  as  in  other  cases 
tiKy  were  transferred  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  "  Helena  '* 
of  the  Simonian  system  was  certainly  not  an  historical  but  a 
mythical  figure.  This  explains  the  laborious  and  artificial  way 
ia  which  the  person  of  Jesus  is  connected  in  many  Gnostic  ssrstems 
with  the  original  Gnostic  conception  of  redemption.  In  this 
patchwork  the  joins  are  everywhere  still  cleariy  to  be  recognized. 
Thus,  e.g.  in  the  Valentinian  system,  the  myth  of  the  fallen 
So[Aia  and  the  Soter,  of  thdr  ultimate  union,  their  marriage 
and  their  70  sons  (Irenaeus  L  4.  5;  Hippolytus,  PhUos.  vi. 
34),  has  absolutdy  nothing  to  do  with  the  Christian  conceptions 
of  salvation.  The  subject  is  here  that  of  a  high  goddess  of  heaven 
(she  has  70  sons)  whose  friend  and  lover  finds  her  in  the  misery 
of  deepest  degradation,  frees  her,  and  bears  her  home  as  his 
bride.  To  this  myth  the  idea  of  salvation  through  the  earthly 
Christ  can  only  be  alUched  with  difiiculty.  And  it  was  openly 
maintained  that  the  Soter  only  existed  for  the  Gnostic,  the 
Saviour  Jesus  who  appeared  on  earth  only  for  the  "  Fsychicus  " 
(Irenaeus  i.  6.  i). 

VII.  Thus  the  essential  part  of  most  of  the  conceptions  of 
what  we  call  Gnosticism  was  aheady  in  existence  and  fully 
devdop^  before  the  rise  of  Christianity.  But  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  GiUMticism  and  of  early  Christianity  bad  a  kind  of 
magnetic  attraction  for  each  other.  What  drew  these  two 
forces  together  was  the  energy  exerted  by  the  universal  idea  of 
salvation  in  both  systems.  Christian  Gnosticism  actually' 
introduced  only  one  new  figure  into  the  already  existing  Gnostic 
theories,  namely  that  of  the  historical  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
This  figure  afforded,  as  it  were,  a  new  point  of  crystallixatioa 
for  the  existing  Gnostic  ideas,  which  now  grouped  themsdvcs 
found  this  point  in  all  thdr  manifold  diversity.  Thus  there 
came  into  the  fluctuating  mass  a  strong  movement  and  formative 
impulse,  and  the  individual  systems  and  seas  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  from  this  soil. 

It  must  now  be  oui  task  to  make  plain  the  position  of  Gnosti- 


dsm  within  the  Chrktiaii  icligbn,  and  its  significance  lor  the 
devcbpment  of  the  latter.  Above  all  the  Gnostics  represented 
and  dcvetoped  thedistinctlyanti-Jewisb  tendency  inChristianity. 
Paul  was  the  aposUe  whom  they  reverenced,  and  his  spiritual 
influence  on  them  is  quite  unmistakable.  The  Gnostic  Mardon 
has  been  rightly  characterteed  as  a  direct  disciple  of  Paul 
Paul's  battle  against  the  bw  and  the  narrow  natfonal  conception 
of  Christianity  found  a  willing  following  in  a  movement,  the 
syncretic  origin  of  which  directed  it  towards  a  universal  religion. 
St  Baul's  ideas  were  here  developed  to  their  extremest  conse- 
quences, and  in  an  entirely  one-sided  fashion  such  as  was  far 
from  being  ia  his  intention.  In  neariy  all  the  Gnostic  systems 
the  doctrine  of  the  seven  world^creating  spirits  b  given  an 
anti* Jewish  tendency,  the  god  of  the  Jews  and  ci  the  Old 
Testament  appearing  as  the  highest  of  the  seven.  The  demiurge 
(rf  the  Valentinbns  always  dearly  bears  the  features  of  the  Old 
Testament  creator-God. 

The  Old  Testament  was  absolutdy  rejected  by  most 
of  the  Gnostics.  Even  the  so-called  Judaoo^Christian  Gnostics 
(Cerinthus),  the>  Ebbnite  (Esscnian)  sect  of  the  Pseudo* 
Clementine  writings  (the  Elkesaitcs),  take  up  an  inoonsbtent 
attitude  towards  Jewish  antiquity  and  the  Old  Testament. 
In  thb  repcct  the  opposition  to  Gnosticbm  led  to  a  reactionary 
movement.  If  the  growing  Christian  Church,  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  from  Paul,  laid  stress  on  the  literal  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  interpreted,  it  b  true,  allcgorically;  if  it  took  up  a 
much  nuNts  friendly  and  definite  atUtude  towards  the  Old 
Testament,  and  gave  wider  scope  to  the  legal  conception  of 
religion,  this  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  involuntary  reaction 
upon  it  of  GnoBtidsm. 

The  attitude  of  Gnosticism  to  the  (Md  Testament  and  to  the 
creator-god  proclaimed  in  it  had  its  deeper  roots,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  dualism  by  which  it  was  dominated.  With 
this  duoUsm  and  the  recognition  of  the  worthkssness  and 
absolutely  vidous  nature  of  the  material  world  b  combined  a 
dcdded  spiritualbm.  The  conception  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  of  a  further  existence  for  the  body  after  death,  was  unattain- 
able by  almost  all  of  the  Gnostics,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  few  Gnostic  sects  dominated  by  Judaco-Christbn  tendencies. 
With  the  dualislic  philosophy  b  further  connected  an  attitude 
of  absolute  indifference  towards  thb  lower  and  material  world, 
and  the  practice  of  asceticism.  Marriage  and  sexual  prc^agation 
are  considered  dther  as  absolute  Evil  or  as  aJu^ther  worthless, 
and. carnal  pleasure  b  frequently  looked  upon  as  forbidden. 
Then  again  aaocticism  sometimes  changes  into  wild  libertiobm. 
Here  again  Gnosticism  has  exercised  an  influence  on  the  develop' 
mcnt  of  the  Church  by  W40^  of  a>ntrast  and  opposition.  If  here 
a  return  was  made  to  the  old  material  view  of  the  resurrection 
(the  apostolic  itpiunara  rns  (rapKos),  entirely  abandoning  the 
more  spiritual  conception  which  had  been  arrived  at  as  a  com- 
promise by  Paul,  this  b  probably  the  result  of  a  reaction  from 
the  views  of  Gnosticbm.  It  was  just  at  this  point,  too,  that 
Gnosticbm  started  a  development  which  was  followed  later  by 
the  Catholic  Churdi.  In  spite  of  the  rejection  of  the  ascetic 
attitude  ol  the  Gnostics,  as  a  blasphemy  against  the  Creator, 
a  part  of  this  ascetic  prindple  became  at  a  later  date  dominant 
throughout  all  Chrbtendom.  And  it  b  interesting  to  observe 
how,  r.g.,  St  Augustine,  though  desperately  combating  the 
dualism  of  the  Manichaeans,  yet  afterwards  introduced  a  number 
of  dualistic  ideas  into  Chrbtianity,  which  are  dbtinguishablc 
from  those  of  Manichaeism  only  by  a  very  keen  eye,  and  even 
then  with  difficulty. 

The  Gnostic  religion  also  anUdpated  other  tendencies.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  is  above  all  things  a  religion  of  sacraments  and 
mysteries.  Through  its  syncretic  origin  Gnosticism  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  Christianity  a  whole  mass  of  sacramenul, 
mystical  ideas,  which  had  hitherto  exbtcd  in  it  only  in  its 
earliest  phases.  But  in  the  k>ng  run  even  genuine  Christianity 
ha%  been  unable  to  free  itsdf  from  the  magic  of  the  sacraments; 
and  the  Eastern  Church  especially  has  taken  the  same  direction 
as  Gnostidsm.  Gnosticbm  was  also  the  pioneer  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  strong  emphasb  bid  on  the  idea  of  salvation  in 
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religion.  And  since  the  Gnostics  were  compelled  to  draw  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  into  a  world  of  quite  alien  myths,  their 
Christology  became  so  complicated  in  character  that  it  frequently 
recalls  the  Christology  of  the  later  dogmatic  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

Finally,  it  was  Gnosticism  which  gave  the  most  decided 
impulse  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  church. 
Gnosticism  itself  is  a  free,  naturally-growing  religion,  the  religion 
of  isolated  minds,  of  separate  little  circles  and  minute  sects. 
The  homogeneity  of  wide  circles,  the  sense  of  responsibility 
engendered  by  it,  and  continuity  with  the  past  are  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  it.  It  is  based  upon  revelation,  which  even 
at  the  present  time  is  imparted  to  the  individual,  upon  the  more 
or  less  convincing  force  of  the  religious  imagination  and  specula- 
tions of  a  few  leaders,  upon  the  voluntary  and  unsUble  grouping 
of  the  schools  round  the  master.  Its  adherents  fed  themselves 
to  be  the  isolated,  the  few,  the  free  and  the  enUghtened,  as 
opposed  to  the  sluggish  and  inert  masses  of  mankind  degraded 
into  matter,  or  the  initiated  as  opposed  to  the  uninitiated,  the 
Gnostics  as  opposed  to  the  "  Hylid  "  (vXuao();  at  most  in  the 
later  and  more  moderate  schoob  a  middle  place  was  given  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  as  Psychid  (^ucoi). 

This  freely-growing  Gnostic  religiosity  aroused  in  the  Church 
an  increasingly  strong  movement  towards  unity  and  a  firm 
and  inelastic  organization,  towards  authority  and  tradition.  An 
organized  hierarchy,  a  definitive  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
a  confession  of  faith  and  rule  of  faith,  and  unbending  doctrinal 
discipline,  these  were  the  means  employed.  A  part  was  also 
played  in  this  movement  by  a  free  theology  which  arose  within 
the  Church,  itself  a  kind  of  Gnosticism  which  aimed  at  holding 
fast  whatever  was  good  in  the  Gnostic  movement,  and  obtaining 
Its  recognition  within  the  limits  of  the  Churclk  (Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen).  But  the  mightiest  forces,  to  which  in  the 
end  this  theology  too  had  absolutely  to  give  way,  were  outward 
organization  and  tradition. 

It  must  be  coasidcred  as  an  unqualified  advantage  for  the 
further  development  of  Christianity,  as  a  universal  religion,  that 
at  its  very  outset  it  prevailed  against  the  great  movement  of 
Gnosticism.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few  of  its  later  repre- 
sentatives Gnosticism  assumed  a  more  refined  and  spiritual 
aspect,  and  even  produced  blossoms  of  a  true  and  beautiful  piety, 
it  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  an  unstable  religious  syn- 
cretism, a  religion  in  which  the  determining  forces  were  a  fantastic 
oriental  imagination  and  a  sacramentalism  which  degenerated 
into  the  wildest  superstitions,  a  weak  dualism  fluauating 
unsteadily  between  asceticism  and  libertinism.  Indirectly,  how- 
ever, Gnosticism  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  faaors 
in  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the  ist  century. 

VIII.  This  sketch  may  be  completed  by  a  short  review  of  the 
various  separate  sects  and  their  probable  connexion  with  each 
other.  As  a  point  of  departure  for  the  history -of  the  devdop- 
ment  of  Gnosticism  may  be  taken  the  numerous  little  sects 
which  were  apparently  first  included  under  the  name  of "  Gnos- 
tics "  in  the  narrower  sense.  Among  these  probably  belong  the 
Ophites  of  Celsus  (in  Origen),  the  many  little  sects  induded  by 
Epiphanius  qnder  the  name  of  Nicolaitans  and  Gnostics  [Hcer, 
25.  26);  the  Archontici  (Epiphanius,  Haer.  xl.).  Sethites  (Cain* 
itcs)  should  also  here  be  mentioned,  and  finally  the  Carpocratians. 
Common  to  all  these  is  the  dominant  position  assumed  by  the 
"  Seven  "  (headed  by  laldabaoth);  the  heavenly  world  lying 
above  the  spheres  of  the  Seven  is  occupied  by  comparatively 
few  figures,  among  which  the  most  important  part  is  played  by 
the  M^Pi  who  is  sometimes  enthroned  as  the « supreme 
goddess  in  heaven,  but  in  a  few  systems  has  ahready  descended 
from  there  into  matter,  been  taken  prisoner,  &c.  Numerous 
little  groups  are  distinguished  from  the  mass,  sometimes  by  one 
peculiarity,  sometimes  by  another.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
sects  with  a  strongly  ascetic  tendency,  on  the  other  we  find  some 
characterized  by  unbridled  libertinism;  in  some  the  most 
abandoned  prostitution  has  come  to  be  the  most  sacred  mystery; 
in  others  again  appears  the  worship  of  serpents,  which  here 
appears  to  be  connected  in  various  and  often  very  loose  ways 
with  the  other  ideas  of  these  Gnostics— hence  the  names  of  the 
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Ophites,"  "  Naaneni."  To  this  class  also  foadamctttaliy 
bdong  the  Simoniani,  who  have  induded  the  probably  historical 
figure  of  Simon  Magus  in  a  system  which  seems  to  be  dosdy 
connected  with  those  we  have  mentioned,  especially  if  we  look 
upon  the  "  Hdena  "  of  this  system  as  a  mythical  figure.  A 
particular  branch  of  the  "  Gnostic  "  sects  b  rqiresented  by  those 
systems  in  which  the  figure  of  Sophia  sinking  down  into  matter 
already  appears.  To  these  belong  the  Barbelognostics  (in  the 
description  given  by  Irenaeus  the  figure  of  the  Spirit  takes  the 
place  of  that  of  Sophia),  and  the  Gnostics  whom  Irenaeus  (i.  jo) 
describes  (cf.  Epiphanius,  Haer,  xxvi.).  And  here  may  best  be 
induded  Bardesanes,  a  famous  leader  of  a  Gnostic  school  of 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  Most  scholars,  it  is  true,  following 
an  old  tradition,  reckon  Bardesanes  among  the  Valentinians. 
But  from  the  little  we  know  of  Bardesanes,  his  &>'Stem  bears  no 
trace  of  relationship  with  the  complicated  Valentinian  system, 
but  is  rather  completely  derived  from  the  ordinary  Gnosticism, 
and  is  distinguished  from  it  apparently  only  by  its  more  strongly 
dualistic  character.  The  systems  of  Valentinus  and  his  disdpin 
must  be  considered  as  a  further  development  of  what  we  have 
ju5t  characterized  as  the  popular  Gnosticism,  and  especially  of 
that  branch  of  it  to  which  the  figure  of  Sophia  is  already  known. 
In  them  above  all  the  world  of  the  higher  aeons  is  further  ex- 
tended and  filled  with  a  throng  of  varied  figures.  They  also 
exhibit  a  variation  from  the  characteristic  dualism  of  Gnosticism 
into  monism,  in  their  conception  of  the  fall  of  Sophia  and  their 
derivation  of  matter  from  the  passions  of  the  fallen  Sophia.  The 
figures  of  the  Seven  have  here  entirdy  disappeared,  the  remem- 
brance of  them  being  merely  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
^fuoupyit -(ifiiofLia),  In  general,  Valentinianism  disfdays  a 
particular  resemblance  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  Church, 
both  in  its  complicated  Christology,  its  triple  division  of  mankind 
into  Tycu/Mtruof,  iwxuuA.  and  OXuaol,  and  its  far-fetched 
interpretation  of  texts.*  A  quite  different  position  from  those 
mentioned  above  is  taken  by  Basilides  {q.9.).  From  what  little 
we  know  of  him  he  was  an  uncompromising^  dualist.  Both  the 
systems  which  are  handed  down  under  his  name  by  Irenaeus  and 
Hippolytus,  that  of  emanations  and  the  monistic-evolutionary 
system,  represent  further  developments  of  his  ideas  with  a 
tendency  away  from  dualism  towards  monism.  Characteristic- 
ally, in  these  Basilidian  systems  the  figure  of  the  "  Mother  "  or 
of  Sophia  docs  not  appear.  This  peculiarity  the  Basilidian 
system  shares  with  that  of  Satornil  of  Antioch,  which  has  only 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  fragmentary  state,  and  in  other 
respects. recalls  in  many  ways  the  popular  Gnosticism.  By 
itself,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  the  system  preserved  for>ik  by 
Hippolytus  in  the  Pkilosophumena  under  the  name  of  the 
Naasseni,  with  its  central  figure  of  "  the  Man,"  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  very  closely  related  with  certain  spedfically  pagan 
Gnostic  speculations  which  have  come  down  to  us  (in  the  Pot- 
manirest  in  Zosimus  and  Plotinus,  Entuad  ii.  9).  With  the 
Naasseni,  moreover,  are  related  also  the  other  sects  of  which 
Hippolytus  alone  gives  us  a  notice  in  his  Pkilosophumena 
(Docetae,  Perates,  Sethiani,  the  adherents  of  Justin,  the  Gnostic 
of  Monoimos).  Finally,  apart  from  all  other  Gnostics  stands 
Mardon.  With  him,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  condude  from  the 
scanty  notices  of  him,  the  manifold  Gnostic  speculations  are 
reduced  essentially  to  the  one  problem  of  the  good  and  the  juSt 
God,  the  God  of  the  Christians  and  the  GtA  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Between  these  two  powers  Mardon  affirms  a  sharp  and,  as  it 
appears,  originally  irrccondlable  dualism  which  with  him  rests 
moreover  on  a  speculative  basis.  Thanks  to  the  a<Ale  simplicity 
and  specifically  religious  character  of  his  Ideas,  Mardon  was 
able  to  found  not  only  schools,  but  a  community,  a  church  of 
his  own,  which  gave  trouble  to  the  Church  longer  than  any 
other  Gnostic  sect.  Among  his  disdples  the  speculative  and 
fantastic  element  of  Gnostidsm  again  became  more  apparent. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  Gnostidsm  had  such  a  power 

*  For  the  disdples  of  Valcntinut,  especially  Marcus,  after  whoa 
was  named  a  tcparatc  sect,  the  Marcosians,  with  thdr  Pythagorean 
theories  of  numfaen  and  their  Mrong  tincture  of  the  mystical,  magic. 
and  sacmmentaL  see  Valbntinvs  akd  ValkntimianSc 
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BiiLitKaArHV.— A.  Nntider.  Gtmliulu  EiHwuklnt  d.  Hnuitm- 
ilnt  RsKivbii  SyiUmi  (Berlin.  iSiSJi  F.  Chi.  Baur.  Ou  chiul. 
CtS,  »  iknr  nickirim.  EiflKKUunf  {TIU^KEen,  iB.<;J:  E.  W. 
Hdlkr.  frffcL  dtr  K^imaUtit  im  itr  tnttMut^K  Ki'ckt  frii  Oriptmri 
(Hillr.  iMo);  R.  A.  Lipum.  Dtr  Cmalicumia  ^La^^d^,  lUo; 
vi[inalLy  in  Ench  and  Cruber'i  EtKydatiiit);  H.  L.  ManKU 
rii  G«g!lv  ni'itUi  >r  Of  III  mJ  tKl  CtKliaia  (LdkIihi,  la/j); 
■L^  Kepler.  Ptg  C»wm  ■■«;  tUM)lQ<<iirit_  "^iS'-    "  ' 
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a.  4(1101) :  E.  de  Faye, /(IndiiiliR  d  feait  dN  CJWtlKinw  (Paii). 
iWf:  K.  RtttKHteiB,  Psmutfru  (LdpsE,  l«»4)!  G.  Krtlier. 
•Ricle  ~  CnouidHDUt  in  Kemg-Hauck'i  XmlnKjiM^ilii  (yd 
cd.lid  7>8IT.:  Btjunet. "  HaupEpiofaleiiie  drr  Gnoii*."  ^tfAvnifli 
t  Itrfif.  ■.  iil.  A  aim  a.  noea  nuamtnU.  10  (1907)1  T.  Wendland. 
HAAliuk-rimlKla  KnUiir  i»  itm  Bnirtimin  m  Judtiutm 
■•<  CbiiMMwi  (1407),  p.  I6l  Kg.  Se*  (anbcr  among  ioiinrunl 
■ppfltiapfii  ofl  tiK  wdrndual  GooMk  lyMemi.  R.  n.  Lipiiiit. 
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en.  (he  Holtentot  Dime  for  the  brie  wh<le-ulttd  South 
Afrins  antelope  (f.(.),  now  nearly  eilinct.  know  to  the  Boen 
ai  the  black  vildebaic,  and  to  oatuialBlt  as  CmnditiUt  (ar 
CalMifai)  fH.  A  Iccond  and  larger  ipeciei  is  the  briodled 
inu  or  blue  wildebenl  (C.  lanriiuH  or  CaUUrfia  ttrf*),  alio 
knoKn  by  the  Bcchuana  name  iolum  or  kotnm;  and  there  arc 
Kwral  Eail  African  fonni  more  or  lea  ckaely  rdaled  10  the 
falter  which  have  rectived  dtaiioct  Bimtt. 

00,  or  Go-Bahc  (Jap.  Gt-ian,  board  lot  pl(ylD|  C4),  1  popular 
llhle  (une.  It  il  ol  irelt  anthtiiily,  havinf  be«n  inwnled  in 
Japan,  acmtdiiif  to  Uldilioa,  by  the  emperor  Vao,  ijjo  I.e., 
bu  it  ii  probably  of  Chiaeae  orifin.   According  to  Falkener  the 

but  ibrrt  it  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  a  popular  gatne 
lon«  before  that  period.  The  ori^al  JaptoeK  Co  is  played  on 
*  boaid  divided  into  squares  by  i«  haritontal  and  i«  vertical 
lints,  mikins  3^1  Intenections,  upon  which  the  Bat  loimd  men. 
181  while  and  181  black,  an  placed  one  by  one  as  the  game 
proceeds.  The  men  are  placed  by  the  two  playrrion  any  inter- 
■ecliooi  (imJ  thai  may  seem  idvintajeotij,  the  objeet  beint  to 
suiTDDad  with  one'*  nvn  ai  many  unoccupied  intersecttons  aa 
possible,  the  player  cncloiinf  the  greater  number  of  vacant 
points  beinc  the  winner.  Compleldy  surrounded  men  an 
captured  and  removed  from  the  bowd.  This  (ami  ii  played  in 
England  upon  a  board  divided  into  361  aquara,  ihc  men  being 


uch  limpler  vj 
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Kotly  phiyed  by  foreigntrs. 


■n  played  01 

ho  Grsl  geti 

or  diagonally. 


See  Cs-Ssuf.  by  A.  Howaid  Cady,  in  Spalding's  Home  Library 

(New  ^'ork.  i&i):Camii  Aminl  a>id  Onnilai.  by  Edward  Falkener 
London,  1891):  Dai  JafU'-ikinrsiiilu  Spid  tU.  by  O.  Konchclt 
Vokohims.  lUi);  Dot  ttilinaliDid  ilrr  Japairitii.  by  G.  Sdiurii 
OcipBg.  issa). 

001,  the  name  of  the  put  and  present  npitala  ol  Portuguese 
fndia,  and  of  the  surrounding  territory  more  exactly  dncribed 
at  Goi  tetllement,  which  li  lilualed  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  between  15*  44'  and  14*  sj'  N.,  and  between  7]*  45*  and 
74*  ifi'  E.    Pop.  (1900)  47S,S'),  "f*  ')01  "i-  !»■ 

Ceo  SaacmaU.—Wilb  Damaun  (g.i.)  and  Diu  (q.t,)  G«* 
Ktllement  fonn)  1  single  administialive  province  nded  by  I 
govemM-gcneral,  and  a  tingle  ccclcliulical  province  lubjecl 
^hbiihop  of  Goa;  for  judicial  putpotet  the  provtnci 
lacao  in  China,  and  Timor  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
idcd  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Terakhul  or  Aiaundem. 
Idea  it  from  the  Sawintwari  stile,  E.  by  the  Western 
Ghati,  S.  by  Kinnra  district,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  S«i.    It 

Velbal  Conquistu  (Old  ConqvcsU),  leven  diiltlcti  accpiired 
later  and  known  as  the  Novat  Conquistas,  and  the  island  of 
Anjidiv  or  Anjadiva.  The  settlement,  which  hli  ■  coast-lint 
of  61  m..  is  a  hilly  region,  especially  the  Novaa  Conqujili*:  tti 
■  "iguilhingteituresuTtheWeUemGhals.lhoughthehighrtt 
niu  nowhen  reach  an  altilude  of  4000  ft.,  and  Ihc  iilind 

ing  the  coast.    The  two  laigeil  riven  are  Ibe  Mandavj  and 

Fuari.  which  together  encircle  the  island  of  Goa  (Ilhai), 

t  connected  on  the  landward  aide  by  >  creek.    The  island 

ve  name  Tisv«dl,  Tiuuvaddy,  Tinuary)  It  a  triangular 

:o[y.  the  apti  o(  which,  called  the  cabt  or  cape,  li  n  rocky 

headland  separating  the  harbour  of  Goa  into  two  anchoragtj— 

Agoad;i  or  Aguada  at  ihc  mouth  of  the  Mindavi,  on  the  north, 

1  MDimuglo  or  MarmagDo  at  Ibe  mouth  of  Ibe  Juari,  on  the 

ilh.    The  notlhern  haven  is  tipMed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
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The  soolhcm,  sheltered  by  (b 
open,  but  tsleisuied.owingtoiisfreilerdiitance  from  the  city 
of  Goa,  which  is  built  on  Ibc  itlind.  A  railway  connecU  Mor 
msglo,  south  ol  the  Juari  estuary,  with  Castle  Kock  on  the 
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Western  Ghats.  Goa  imports  textiles  and  foodstuffs,  and  czporU 
coco-nuts,  areca-nuts,  spices,  fish,  poultry  and  timber.  Its 
trade  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  with  Bombay,  Madras, 
Kathiawar  and  Portu|^  Manganese  is  mined  in  large  quantities, 
some  iron  is  obtained,  and  other  producu  are  salt,  palm-spirit, 
betel  and  bananas. 

CUiet  cf  Coa.'-i.  The  ancient  Hindu  dty  of  Goa,  of  which 
hardly  a  fragment  survives,  was  built  at  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  idand,  and  was  famous  in  early  Hindu  legend  and  history 
for  its  learning,  wealth  and  beauty.  In  the  Puranas  and  certain 
inscriptions  iu  name  appears  as  Gove,  Govftpurl,  Gomant,  &c.; 
the  medieval  Arabian  gcographcn  knew  it  as  Sindflbur  or  Sandi- 
bur,  and  the  Portuguese  as  Goa  Vclha.  It  was  ruled  by  the 
Kadamba  dynasty  from  the  2nd  century  a.d.  to  1312,  and  by 
Mahommedan  invaders  of  the  Deccan  from  131 2  until  about 
1370,  during  which  period  it  was  visited  and  described  by  Ibn 
Batuta.  It  was  then  annexed  to  the  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Vijayanagar,  of  which,  according  to  Ferishta,  it  still  formed  part 
in  1460,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Bahmani  sultan  of  the 
Deccan;  but  two  of  the  best  Portuguese  chroniclers  state  that 
it  became  independent  in  1440,  when  the  second  city  (Old  Goa) 
was  founded. 

2.  Old  Goa  is,  for  the  most  part,  -a  city  of  ruins  without 
inhabitants  other  than  ecclesiastics  and  their  dependents.  The 
chief  surviving  buildings  arc  the  cathedral,  founded  by  Albu- 
querque in  151 1  to  commemorate  hb  entry  into  Goa  on  St 
Catherine's  day  15x0,  and  rebuilt  in  1623,  and  still  used  for 
public  worship;  the  convent  of  St  Francis  (1517)1  &  converted 
mosque  rebuilt  in  1661,  with  a  portal  of  carved  black  stone, 
which  is  the  only  relic  of  Portuguese  architecture  in  India  dating 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  i6th  century;  the  chapel  of  St 
Catherine  (iSSO;  the  church  of  Bom  Jesus  (1 504-* 603).  a 
superb  example  of  Renaissance  architecture  as  developed  by  the 
Jesuits,  containing  the  mngnificcnt  shrine  and  tomb  of  St 
Francis  Xavicr  (see  Xavier,  Fkancisco oe)  ;  and  the  1 7th-ccnlury 
convents  of  St  Monica  and  St  Cajctan.  The  college  of  St  Paul 
(see  below)  is  in  ruins. 

3.  Panjim,  Pangim  or  New  Goa  originally  a  suburb  of  Old 
Goa,  is,  like  the  parent  city,  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mandavi 
estuary,  in  15*  30'  N.  and  if  33'  E.  Pop.  (igot)  gsoa  It  is 
a  modern  port  with  few  pretensions  to  ardiilectural  beauty. 
Ships  of  the  largest  size  can  anchor  in  the  river,  but  only  small 
vessels  can  load  or  discharge  at  the  quay.  Panjim  bccaime  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy  in  1759  and  the  capital  of  Portuguese 
India  in  1&43.  It  possesses  a  lyccum,  a  school  for  teachcra,  a 
seminary,  e  technical  school  and  an  cxoerimcntal  agricultural 
station. 

PalUical  History.— With  the  subdivision  of  the  Bahmani 
kingdom,  after  1482,  Oosl  passed  into  the  power  of  Yusuf  Adil 
Shah,  king  of  Bijapur,  who  was  its  ruler  when  the  Portuguese 
first  reached  India.  At  this  time  CSoa  was  important  as  the 
Starting-point  oi  pilgrims  from  India  to  Mecca,  as  a  mart  with 
no  rival  except  Calicut  on  the  west  coast,  and  especially  as  the 
centre  of  the  import  trade  in  hones  (Gulf  Arabs)  from  Hormua, 
the  control  of  which  was  a  vital  matter  to  the  kingdoms  warring 
in  the  Deccan.  It  was  easily  defensible  by  any  power  with 
command  of  the  sea,  as  the  encircling  rivers  could  only  be  forded 
at  one  spoi,  and  had  been  deliberately  stocked  with  crocodiles. 
It  was  attacked  on  the  loth  of  February  1 510  by  the  Portuguese 
under  Albuquerque.  As  a  Hindu  ascet  ic  had  foretold  its  downfall 
and  the  garrison  of  Ottoman  mercenaries  was  outnumbered, 
the  city  surrendered  without  a  struggle,  and  Albuquerque  entered 
it  in  triumph,  while  the  Hindu  townsfolk  strewed  filagree  flowers 
of  gold  and  silver  before  his  feet.  Three  months  later  Yusuf 
Adil  Shah  returned  with  60,000  troops,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
ford,  and  blockaded  the  Portuguese  in  their  ships  from  May  to 
August,  when  the  cessation  of  the  monsoon  enabled  them  to  put 
to  sea.  In  November  Albuquerque  returned  with  a  larger  force, 
and  after  overcoming  a  desperate  resistance,  recaptured  the  city, 
permitted  his  soldiers  to  plunder  it  for  three  days,  and  massacred 
the  entire  Mahommedan  population. 

Goa  was  the  first  territorial  possession  of  the  Portuguese  in 


Asia.  AlbuquAiqite  intended  it  to  be  a  colony  and  a  naval  base, 
as  distinct  from  the  fortified  factwies  which  had  been  established 
in  certain  Indian  seaports.  He  encouraged  hia  men  to  many 
native  women,  and  to  settle  in  CSoa  as  farmen,  retail  traders  or 
artisans.  These  married  men  soon  became  a  privileged  caste, 
and  Goa  acquired  a  large  Eurasian  population.  Albuquerque 
and  his  succcasois  left  almost  untouched  the  customs  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  30  village  oommimities  on  the  island,  raly 
abolishing  the  rite  of  suttee.  A  register  of  these  customs  {Ford 
de  usos  e  costmnes)  was  published  In  1526,  and  is  an  hbtorical 
document  of  much  value;  an  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  R.  S. 
Whiteway's  Rise  of  the  Portugues4  Empin  in  India  (London, 
1898). 

Goa  became  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Portuguese  empire  in  the 
East.  It  was  granted  the  same  dvic  privilt^ies  as  Lisbon.  Its 
senate  or  municipal  chamber  maintained  direct  communicatwos 
with  the  king  and  paid  a  special  representative  to  attend  to  its 
interests  at  court.  In  1563  the  governor  even  proposed  to  make 
(^  the  seat  ofa  parliament,  in  which  all  ports  of  the  Portuguese 
east  were  to  be  represented;  this  was  vetoed  by  the  king. 

In  1 542  St  Francis  Xavier  mentions  the  architectural  splendour 
of  the  city;  but  It  reached  the  climax  of  its  prosperity  between 
1575  and  1625.  Coa  Dourada,  or  (}olden  Goa,  was  then  tho 
wonder  of  all  travellers,  and  there  was  a  Portuguese  proverb, 
"  He  who  has  seen  (joa  need  not  see  Lisbon."  Merchandise  from 
all  parts  of  the  East  was  displayed  in  its  bazaar,  and  separate 
streets  wcrc  set  aside  for  the  sale  of  different  classes  of  goods- 
Bahrein  pearls  and  coral,  Chinese  porcelain  and  silk,  Portuguese 
velvet  and  piece-goods,  drugs  and  spices  from  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. In  the  main  street  slaves  were  sold  by  auction.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  wcrc  surrounded  by  gardens  and  palm  groves; 
they  were  built  of  stone  and  painted  red  or  white.  Instead  of 
glass,  their  balconied  windows  had  thin  polished  oyster-shells  set 
in  lattice-work. 

The  social  life  of  Goa  was  brilliant,  as  befitted  the  headquarters 
of  the  viceregal  court,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  church;  but 
the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  all  classes  had  become  a  byword 
before  the  end  of  the  i6lh  cent  ury.  Almost  all  manual  labour  was 
done  by  sbvcs;  common  soldiers  assumed  high-sounding  titles, 
and  it  was  even  custonuiry  for  the  poor  noblemen  who  congregated 
together  in  boarding-houses  to  subscribe  for  a  few  silken  cloaks,  a 
silken  umbrella  and  a  common  man-servant,  so  that  each  could 
take  his  turn  to  promenade  the  streets,  fashionably  attired  and 
with  a  proper  escort.  There  were  huge  gambling  saloons, 
licensed  by  the  municipality,  where  determined  players  lodged 
for  weeks  together;  and  every  form  of  vice,  except  drunkenness, 
was  practised  by  both  sexes,  although  European  women  were 
forced  to  lead  a  kind  of  zenana  life,  and  never  ventured  unveiled 
into  the  streets;  they  even  attended  at  church  in  their  palanquins, 
so  as  to  avoid  observation. 

The  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  Indian  waters  was  followed  by 
the  gradual  ruin  of  Goa.  In  1603  and  1639  the  city  was  blockaded 
by  Dutch  fleets,  though  never  captured,  and  in  1635  it  was 
ravaged  by  an  epidemic.  Its  trade  was  gradually  monopoUxed 
by  the  Jesuits.  Thevcnot  in  1666,  Baldacus  in  1672,  Fryer  in 
1675  describe  i»s  ever-increasing  po vert  y  and  decay.  In  1 683  only 
the  timely  appearance  of  a  Mogul  army  saved  it  from  capture  by 
a  horde  of  Alahratta  raiders,  and  in  1739  the  whole  territory  was 
attacked  by  the  same  enemies,  and  only  saved  by  the  imex|>ected 
arrival  of  a  new  viceroy  with  a  fleet.  This  peril  was  always 
imminent  until  1759,  when  a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  was  con- 
cluded. In  the  same  year  the  proposal  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government  to  Panjim  was  carried  out;  it  had  been  discussed  as 
early  as  1684.  Between  1695  ^nd  1775  the  population  dwindled 
from  ao,oooto  x6oo,jind  in  1835  Goa  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few 
priests,  monks  and  nuns. 

Ecclesiastical  History, — Seme  Dominican  friars  came  out  to 
Goa  in  rsro,  but  no  large  missionary  enterprise  was  undertaken 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscans  in  i  si  7*  From  their  bead- 
quarters  in  Goa  the  Franciscan  preachers  visited  many  parts  of 
western  India,  and  even  journeyed  to  Ceylon,  Pegu  and  the 
I  Malay  Archipelago.  For  neariy  twenty-five  years  they  carried  on 
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t&eiK>ricof  cvmofelisation  alaoet  tloae,  with  such  mccest  tk&t  in 
Z534  Pope  Paul  III.  madeCoa  a  bishopric,  with  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  Portuguese  possessions  between  China  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  though  itself  suffragan  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Fujichal  in  Madeira.  A  Franciscan  friar,  Joio  de  Albuquerque, 
came  to  Goa  as  its  first  bishop  in  1538.  In  154  a  St  Francis 
Xavier  came  to  Goa,  and  took  over  the  Franciscan  college  of 
Santa  F£,  for  the  training  of  native  missionaries;  this  was  re- 
qamed  the  College  of  St  Paul,  and  became  the  headquarters  of  «U 
Jesuit  missions  in  the  East,  where  the  Jesuits  were  commonly 
styled  PauHstas.  By  a  Bull  dated  the  4th  of  February  1557 
Goa  wu  made  an  archbishopric,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  sees  of 
Malacca  and  Cochin,  to  which  were  added  Macao  (1575),  J*pftB 
(1588)*  Angamale  or  Cranganore  (1600),  Meliapur  (Myfaipur) 
(1606),  Peking  and  Nanking  (1610),  together  with  the  bishopric  of 
Moaambique,  which  included  the  entire  coast  of  East  Africa.  In 
1606  the  archbishop  received  the  title  of  Primate  of  the  East,  and 
the  king  of  Portugal  was  named  Patron  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
in  the  East;  his  right  of  patronage  was  limited  by  the  Concordat 
of  1857  to  Goa,  Malacca,  Macaoand  certain  partsof  British  India. 
The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Goa  in  1560:  a  vivid 
account  ni  its  proceedings  is  given  by  C.  DeUon,  Relation  de 
riMquuiiion  it  Con  (1688).  Five  ecclesiastical  coundb,  which 
dealt  with  matters  of  discipline,  were  held  at  Goa — ^in  1567, 
i375i  iS^St  1593  &nd  1606;  the  archbishop  of  Goa  also  presided 
over  the  more  important  synod  of  Diampcr  (Udayamperur, 
about  la  m.  S.E.  of  Cochin),  which  in  1599  condemned  as 
heretical  the  tenets  and  liturgy  of  the  Indian  Nestorians,  or 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  {q.v.).  In  1675  Fryer  described  Goa  as 
"  a  Rome  in  India,  both  for  absoluteness  and  fabrics,"  and 
Hamilton  states  that  cariy  in  the  i8th  century  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics  in  the  settlement  had  reached  the  extraordinary 
total  of  30,000.  But  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1759  •  and  by 
1800  Goa  had  lost  much  even  of  its  ecclesiastical  importance. 
The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  18x4  and  the  religious  orders 
were  s^ularixed  in  1835. 

BiBLioCKAPliv. — ],  N.  da  Fonseca,  An  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Sketch  of  Coa  (Bombay.  1878)  is  a  minute  study  of  the  city 
frooi  the  earliest  times,  illustrated.  For  the  early  history  of  Portu- 
ntse  rule  the  chief  authorities  arc  The  Commentaries  .  ,  .  of 
Datboquerqtu  (Hakluyt  Society's  translation,  London,  1877),  the 
Cartas  of  Albuquerque  (Lisbon,  I884),  the  Hisloria  .  ,  ,  aa  India 
of  F.  L.  de  Castanheda  (Lisbon,  1833.  written  before  1532).  the 
Lendas  da  India  of  G.  Correa  (Lisbon,  i860,  written  151^-1566), 
and  the  Deatdas  da  India  of  jofio  dc  Barros  and  D.  do  Couto (Lisbon, 
1778-1788.  written  about  1530-1616).  Cooto's  Saldado  prolico 
(Lasboo,  i790)andS.  Botelho's  Carlos  and  r(Mt6o,  written  i547-iSMt 
published  in  "Subsidies "of  the  Lislx>n  Academy  (l868),are  valuable 
ttadies  of  military  life  and  administration.  The  Archivo  Pdrtuguez 
eriental  (6  parts.  New  Goa,  1857-1877)  is  a  most  useful  collection 
of  documents  datii^  from  1515:  part  2  contains  the  privitcscs,  &c. 
of  the  city  of  Goa,  and  part  4  contains  the  minutes  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal councils  and  of  the  synod  of  Diampcr.  The  social  life  of  Goa  has 
been  graphically  described  by  many  writers;  sec  especiallv  the 
travels  ol  Varthema  (c.  1505),  Linschoten  {c.  1580),  Pyrard  (1608) 
in  the  Hakluyt  Society's  translations;  J.  Mocquet,  Voyages  (Paris, 
1830.  written  1608-1610);  P.  Baldaeus,  in  ChurckiU's  Voyages^ 
VOL  *  (London.  1732);  J.  Fryer.  A  New  Account  of  Bast  India 
end  Persia  (London,  1698);  A.  de  Mandclslo,  Voyages  (London, 
1669) ;  Les  Voyages  de  M.  de  Thevenol  aux  Indes  Orientates  (Amster- 
dam. I779)»  and  A.  Hamilton.  A  Nev  Account  ef  the  East  Indies 
(London,  1774)*  For  Goa  in  the  aoth  century  see  The  Imf^rial 
Gasettetr  of  India,  (K.  G.  J.) 

GOAL,  originally  an  object  set  up  as  the  place  where  a  race 
ends,  the  winning-post,  and  so  used  figuratively  of  the  end  to 
which  any  effort  is  directed.  It  is  thus  used  to  translate  the 
Lai.  metOt  the  boundary  pillar,  set  one  at  each  end  of  the  circus 
to  mark  the  turning-point.  The  word  was  quite  car^  used,  in 
various  games  for  the  two  posts,  with  or  without  a  cross'bari 
through  or  over  which  the  ball  has  to  be  driven  to  score  a  point 
towards  winning  the  game.  The  New  English  Dictiamary  quotes 
the  use  in  Richard  Stanyhurst's  Description  of  Ireland  (i577>; 
but  the  word  gdl  in  the  sense  of  a  boundary  appears  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century  in  the  religious  poems  of  William  de 
Sboreham  (c,  1315).  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure.  It  is 
usually  taken  to  be  derived  from  a  French  word  govU,  meaning  a 
pole  or  stick,  but  this  meaning  does  not  appear  in  the  English 


,  nor  does  the  usual  English  meaning  appear  in  the  French.* 
There  is  an  O.  Eng.  la&an^  to  hinder,  which  may  point  to  a  lost 
f  d/,  barrier,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  other  Teutonic  languages 
for  such  a  word. 

GOALPARA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Brahmaputra  valley  division  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  town  (pop.  6287)  oveiiooks  the  Brahmaputra.  It  was  the 
frontier  outpost  of  the  Mahonunedan  power,  and  has  long  been  a 
flourishing  seat  of  river  trade.  The  civil  station  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  bill  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  south  by  the  Garo  hills. 
The  native  town  is  built  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  subject  to  inundation  from  the  marshy  land 
which  extends  in  every  direction.  It  has  declined  in  importance 
since  the  district  headquarters  were  removed  to  Dhubri  in  1879, 
and  it  suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  of  the  lath  of  June 
1897. 

The  District  comprises  an  area  of  3961  sq.  m.  It  is  sittiated 
along  the  Brahmaputra,  at  the  comer  where  the  river  takes  its' 
southeriy  course  from  Assam  into  Ben^  The  scenery  it 
striking.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  grow  clumps  of  cane  and 
reed;  farther  back  stretch  fields  of  rice  cultivation,  broken  only 
by  the  fruit  trees  surrounding  the  villages,  and  in  the  background 
rise  the  forest-clad  hills  overtopped  by  the  white  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  soil  of  the  hiUs  is  of  a  red  ochreous  earth, 
with  blocks  of  granite  and  sandstone  interspersed;  that  of  the 
phfcins  is  of  alluvial  formation.  Earthquakes  aze  common  and 
occasionally  severe  shocks  have  been  experienced.  The  Brahma- 
putra annually  inundates  vast  tracts  of  country.  Numerotis 
extensive  forests  yield  valuable  timber.  Wild  animals  of  all 
kinds  are  found.  In  1901  the  population  was  463,083,  showing 
an  increase  of  2%  in  the  decade.  Rice  forms  the  staple  crop. 
Mustard  and  jute  are  also  largely  grown.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  the  making  of  brass  and  iron  utensils  and  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  weaving  of  silk  cloth,  basket-work  and  pottery. 
The  cultivation  of  tea  has  been  introduced  but  does  not  flourish 
anywhere  in  the  district.  Local  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Marwari 
merchants,  and  is  carried  on  at  the  bazars,  weekly  hats  or  markets 
and  periodical  fairs.  The  chief  exports  are  mustard-seed,  jute, 
cotton,  timber,  lac,  silk  cloth,  india>rubber  and  tea;  the  imports. 
Bengal  rice,  European  piece  goods,  salt,  hardware,  oil  and 
tobacco. 

Dhubri  (pop.  3737)>  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the 
district,  standb  on  the  Brahmaputra  where  that  river  takes  its 
great  bend  south.  It  is  the  termination  of  the  emigration  road 
from  North  Bengal  and  of  the  river  steamers  that  connect  with 
the  North  Ben^  railway.  It  is  also  served  by  the  eastern 
Bengal  State  railway. 

GOAT  (a  common  Teut.  word;  O.  Eng.  gdt,  Goth,  gaits,  Mod. 
Get.  Ceiss,  cognate  with  Lat,  haedus,  a  kid) ,  properly  the  name  of 
the  well-known  domesticated  European  ruminant  {Capra  hircus), 
which  has  for  all  time  been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  everything 
that  is  evil,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sheep,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  excellence  and  purity.  Although  the  more  typical  goats  are 
markedly  distinct  from  sheep,  there  is,  both  as  regards  wild  and 
domesticated  forms,  an  almost  complete  gradation  from  goats 
to  sheep,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  define  either  group. 
The  position  of  the  genus  Capra  (to  all  the  members  of  which, 
as  well  as  some  allied  spedes,  the  name  "  goat  "  in  its  wider  sense 
is  applicable)  in  the  family  Botidae  is  indicated  in  the  article 
BovioAS,  and  some  of  the  distinctions  between  goats  and  sheep 
are  mentioned  in  the  article  Sntcp.  Here  then  it  will  suffice 
to  mention  that  goats  are  characteriaed  by  the  strong  and  offen- 
sive odotir  of  the  males,  which  are  furnished  with  a  beard  on 
the  chin;  while  as  a  general  rule  glands  are  present  between  the 
middle  toes  of  the  fore  &et  only. 

Goats,  in  the  wild  state,  are  an  exdosively  old-world  group, 
of  which  the  nx>re  typical  fonns  are  confined  to  Europe  ai!d 
south-western  and  central  Asia,  althotigh  there  are  two  outlying 
species  in  northern  Africa.  The  wild  goat,  or  pasang,  is  repre* 
sented  in  Europe  in  the  Cydades  and  Crete  by  rather  small  races, 
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known  as  baoar'ana,  iDimerly  much  used  in  medidne  and  as 
antidotes  ol  poison,  are  obtained  from  the  stomadi  ol  (be  wild 
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Hat  at  the  base  and  inclining  outwards.  The  heid  is  short  and 
tapering,  the  lorchead  Bat  and  wide,  and  the  nose  small;  while 
the  l(«s  are  strong,  thick  aod  well  covend  with  bait.  The  colour 
varies  from  while  or  grey  to  black,  but  Is  frequently  lawn,  with 
4  dark  line  down  the  spine  and  another  acrHS  the  ihouldera. 
Tike  other  variety  has  a  shaggy  coal,  generally  reddish -black, 
though  HaeLimes  grey  or  pied  and  occasionally  white.  The  bead 
is  long,  heavy  and  ugly,  the  nose  coarse  and  prominent,  with  the 
borni  situated  close  together,  often  continuing  parallel  almost 
to  the  eitiemitia,  being  alio  Isige,  corrugated  and  pointed. 
The  legs  are  long  and  theiidei  flat,  (he  animil  itself  being  gener- 
ally gaunt  aod  thin.  Tliis  breed  is  peculiar  lo  Ireland,  Iht 
Welsh  being  of  a  similar  type,  but  more  often  wbite.  T>ie  ahoit- 
haired  goat  is  the  English  goat  proper.  Bo(h  British  breeds, 
as  well  as  tbose  from  abmad,  are  frequently  omamenled  with 
Iwo  lassd'like  appendages,  hsnging  near  together  under 
throat.  Il  has  been  sup^msed  by  many  (hat  these  are  (ncr 
to  foreign  Uood;  but  although  there  are  loreign  breeds  i 
potocislhem,  they  appear  to  pertain  quite  aa  much  to  (he  English 
Dative  breeds  as  to  thoM  of  distant  counlHa,  the  peculiarity 
being  mentiODcd  in  very  old  works  on  the  goats  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  miik-produce  in  the  common  goat  as  well  as  other 
kinds  varies  greatly  with  individuals.  Irish  goats  often  yield  a 
quantity  of  milk,  but  the  quably  is  poor.  The  goats  of  France 
aie  similar  to  these  of  Britain,  varying  in  length  ol  hair,  coloul 
and  character  of  horns.  The  Norway  breed  Is  frequently  white 
WJIh  long  hair;  it  is  rather  small  In  slie,  with  Imall  bonea,  - 
■luit  rounded  body,  head  small  with  a  prominent  forehead,  a 
iisigbt,  cottugaied  bamt.     The  fadal  Une  Ei 
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whilst  in  the  female  they  have  a  heiiionlal  tendency,  tomewhll 
like  those  of  a  ram.  The  coat  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  hiir, 
(he  one  shorl  aod  coarse  and  of  the  chancier  of  hair,  which  lis 
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ftnong  other  fcspects  in  its  mode  of  nidifiottion,  it  AtfolMes^ 
«hich  belongs  also  to  the  Australian  sub-region;  and  farther 
to  the  northward,  extending  throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago 
and  into  India,  comes  Bairachostomus,  wherein  we  again  meet 
with  species  having  aural  tafta  somewhat  like  Lyitcornh.  The 
Padarginae  are  thought  by  some  to  be  represented  in  the  new 
world  by  the  genus  Nyclibius^  o£  which  several  species  occur 
lirom  the  Antilles  and  Central  America  to  Brazil.  Finally,  it  may 
be  stated  that  none  of  the  Caprimulgidae  teem  to  occur  in 
Polynesia  or  in  New  Zealand,  though  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
part  of  the  world  suited  to  their  habits  in  which  members  of  the 
family  are  not  found.  (A.  N.) 

GOBAT,  SAMUEL  (1799-1879),  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom 
at  Crfmine,  Bern,  Switzerland,  on  the  26th  of  January  1799. 
After  serving  in  the  mission  house  at  Basel  from  1823  to  1826, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  London,  whence,  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  he  went  out  to  Abyssinia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The 
onsettlcd  slate  of  the  country  and  his  own  ill  health  prevented 
hs  making  much  headway;  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1835  and 
firom  1839  to  1842  lived  in  Malta,  where  he  supervised  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1846  he  was  consecrated  Protestant 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  agreement  between  the  British 
and  Prussian  governments  (1841)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  bishopric  for  Lutherans  and  Anglicans  in  the  Holy  Land. 
He  carried  on  a  vigorous  mission  as  bishop  for  over  thirty  years, 
has  diocesan  school  and  orphanage  on  Mount  Zton  being  specially 
noteworthy.  He  died  00  the  nth  of  May  1879. 

A  record  of  his  life,  largely  autobiographical,  was  published  at 
Baad  in  1884,  and  an  EogliA  translation  at  London  in  the  same  year. 

OOBBU  JEAN  BAPTISTB  JOSEPH  (1727-1794).  French 
ecclesiastic  and  politician,  was  born  at  Thann,  in  Alsace,  on  the 
ist  of  Sq>tembcr  1727.  He  studied  theology  in  the  German 
CoQegc  at  Rome,  and  then  became  successively  a  member  of 
the  chapter  of  Porrcntruy,  bishop  in  partibus  of  Lydda,  and 
finally  suffragan  of  Basel  for  that  part  of  the  diocese  situated 
in  French  territory.  Uis  political  life  began  when  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  states-general  of  1789  by  the  clergy  of  the  baiUiage 
of  Huningue.  The  turning-point  of  his  life  was  his  action  in 
taking  the  oath  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  (Jan.  3rd, 
1791);  in  favour  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  since  the  sth 
of  May  1790.  The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  gave  the 
^pointment  of  priests  to  the  electoral  assemblies,  and  since 
taklrtg  the  oath  Gobcl  had  become  so  popular  that  he  was  elected 
bishop  in  several  dioceses.  He  chose  Paris,  and  in  spite  of  the 
(fifficuJtics  which  he  had  to  encounter  before  he  could  enter  into 
posse^on,  was  consecrated  on  the  27lh  of  March  1791  by  eight 
bishops,  including  Talleyrand.  On  the  8th  of  November  1792, 
GoIkI  was  appointed  administrator  of  Paris.  He  was  careful 
to  Batter  the  pditicians  by  profeflsing  anti-clerical  opinions, 
declaring  himself,  among  other  things,  opposed  to  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy;  and  on  the  X7th  Brumoire  in  the  year  IL  (7th 
November  i793)»  be  came  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and, 
in  a  famous  loene,  resigned  his  episcopal  functions,  proclaiming 
that  be  did  so  for  love  of  the  people,  and  through  respect  for 
their  wishes.  The  followers  of  H6bcrt,  who  were  then  pursuing 
their  anti-Christian  policy,  claimed  Gobel  as  one  of  themselves; 
whiley  on  the  other  hand,  Robespierre  looked  upon  him  as  an 
atheist,  though  aposta^  cannot  strictly  speaking  be  bid  to  the 
charge  of  the  ex-bishop,  nor  did  he  ever  make  any  actual  pro- 
fessioa  of  atheism.  Robespierre,  however,  found  him  an  obstacle 
to  his  reli^ous  schemes,  and  involved  him  in  the  fate  of  the 
Hfbertists.  Gobef  was  condemned  to  death,  with  Chaumette, 
Hubert  and  Anachaisis  Cloots,  and  was  guillotined  on  the  X2th 

cf  April  i7<)4. 

See  E.  Charavay.  AuemUU  iUdoraU  i»  Paris  (Paris,  1890); 
H.  MonJn.  La  Chanson  et  VEglisg  sous  la  Rivolution  (Paris,  1892); 
A.  Aulard,  "  La  Culte  de  la  raison  "  in  the  review,  La  Rivotution 
Franfois*  (1891).  Fo{  a  bibliography  of  documents  rclatine  to 
hh  epUKopate  sec  "  Epiacopat  de  Gobel  *'  in  vol.  iii.  (1900)  of 
M.  Tourneux's  BMiopapkU  de  Vkistoire  de  Paris  pendant  la  Riv,  Ft, 

GOBEUN,  the  name  of  a  family  of  dyers,  who  in  all  probability 
€Ame  originally  from  Reims,  and  who  in  the  middle  of  the  X5th 


centqcy  estabUshed  thcaaelws  in  the  Favboiirg  Safot  Maicel, 
Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bi£vre.  The  first  head  of  the  firm 
was  named  Jehan  (d.  1476).  He  discovered  a  peculiar  kind  of 
scarlet  dycstuff,  and  he  expended  so  much  money  on  his 
establishment  that  it  was  namied  by  the  common  people  ia  folia 
Gobelin,  To  the  dye-works  there  was  added  in  the  i6th  century 
a  manufactory  of  tapestry  iq.v.).  So  rapidly  did  the  wealth 
of  the  family  increase,  that  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
some  of  them  forsook  their  trade  and  purchased  titles  of  nobility. 
More  than  one  of  their  number  held  offices  of  state,  among 
others  Balthasar,  who  became  successively  treasurer  general  of 
artillery,  treasurer  extraordinary  of  war,  councillor  secretary  of 
the  king,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  councilor  of  state  and 
president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  who  in  1601  received 
from  Henry  IV.  the  lands  and  lordship  of  Briecomte-Robert. 
He  died  in  1603.  The  name  of  the  Gobelins  as  dyers  cannot  be 
found  later  than  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  In  1662  the  works 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel,  with  the  adjoining  grounds,  were 
purchased  by  Colbert  on  behalf  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  transformed 
into  a  general  upholstery  manufactory,  in  which  designs  both 
in  tapestry  and  in  all  kinds  of  furniture  were  executed  under  tho 
superintendence  of  the  royal  painter,  Le  Bron.  On  account  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  establishment 
was  closed  in  1694,  but  it  was  reopened  in  1697  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  tapestry,  chiefly  for  royal  use  and  for  presentation. 
During  the  Revolution  and  the  reignof  Napoleon  the  manufacture 
was  suspended,  but  it  was  revived  by  the  Bourbons,  and  in  1826 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  was  added  to  that  of  tapestry.  In 
1871  the  building  was  partly  burned  by  the  Communists.  The 
manufacture  is  still  carried  on  under  the  state. 

See  Lacordaire,  Notice  kistoriifue  sur  Us  fnanvfacturts  impiHales 
de  tapisserie  des  Cobdin  et  de  tapts  de  la  Samtnnene,  priUdie  du  cata- 
logue des  tapisseries  qui  y  sont  exposis  (Paris,  Iom);  Genspach, 
Rlpertoire  dltailU  des  taptsseries  exicuties  aux  CobeUns,  1 662-1 8g2 
(Paris,  1803);  Guiffrey,  Hisloire  de  la  tapisserie  en  France  (Pans. 
1878-1885).  The  two  last-named  authors  were  directors  of  .the 
manufactory. 

GOBI  (for  which  alternative  Chinese  names  are  Sha-ko, 
"  sand  desert,"  and  Han-hai,  "  dry  sea  "),  a  term  which  in  its 
widest  significance  means  the  long  stretch  of  desert  country  that 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Pamirs,  in  about  77°  E.,  eastward 
to  the  Great  Khingan  Mountains,  in  zi6°-ii8°  E.,  on  the  border 
of  Manchuria,  and  from  the  foothills  of  the  Altai,  the  Sayan 
and  the  Yablonoi  Mountains  on  the  N.  to  the  Astin-tagh  or 
Altyn-tagh  and  the  Nan-shan,  the  northernmost  constituent 
ran(,  .s  of  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains,  on  the  south.  By  conven- 
tional usage  a  relatively  snudi  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great 
Khingan,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sungari  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  LLao-ho,  is  also  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  GobL 
On  the  other  hand,  geographers  and  Asiatic  explorers  prefer  to 
regard  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Gobi  region  (as  defined  above), 
namely,  the  basin  of  the  Tarim  in  E.  Turkestan,  as  forming  a 
separate  and  independent  desert,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  Takla-makan.  The  latter  restriction  governs  the  present 
article,  which  accordin^y  excludes  the  Takla-makan,  leaving  it 
for  separate  treatment.  The  desert  of  C»obi  as  a  whole  is  only 
very  imperfectly  known,  information  being  confined  to  the 
observations  wluch  individual  travellers  have  made  from  their 
respective  itineraries  across  the  desert.  Amongst  the  explorers 
to  whom  we  owe  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  about  the  Gobi, 
the  most  important  have  been  Marco  Polo  (1273-1275),  GerbHlon 
(1688-1698),  Ijsbrand  Ides  (1692-1694),  Lange  (1727-1728  and 
1736),  Fuss  and  Bunge  (1830-1831),  Fritsche  (1868-1873), 
Pavlinov  and  Matusovski  (1870),  Ney  Elias  (i87»-x873),  N.  M. 
Przhevalsky  (1870-1872  and  1876-1877),  Zosnovsky  (1875), 
M.  V.  Pjevtsov  (1878),  G.  N.  Potonin  (1877  and  1884-1886), 
Count  Szidienyi  and  L.  von  Loczy  (1879-1880),  the  brothers 
prum-Grzhimailo  (1889-1890),  P.  K.  Kotlov  (1893-1894  and 
1899-1900),  V.  I.  Roborovsky  (1894),  V.  A.  Obruchev  (1894- 
1896),  Futterer  and  Holderer  (1896),  C.  E.  Bonia(i896and  1899), 
Sven  Hedin  (1897  and  1900-1901),  K.  Bogduiovich  (1898), 
Ladyghin  (1899-1900)  and  Katsnakov  (1899-1900). 

Geographically  the  Gobi  (s  Mongol  word  meaning  "  dttcrt'O 
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is  the  deeper  part  of  the  gigantic  depression  which  filb  the 
interior  of  the  lower  terrace  of  the  vast  Mongolian  plateau,  and 
measures  over  looo  m.  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  and  450  to  600  m. 
from  N.  to  S.,  being  widest  in  the  west,  along  the  line  joining 
the  Baghrasb-kol  and  the  Lop-nor  (Bj^-Sg"  £.)•  Owing  to  the 
immense  area  covered,  and  the  piecemeal  character  of  the 
information,  no  general  description  can  be  made  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  the  Gobi.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to 
describe  its  principal  distinctive  sections  serialim,  beginning  in 
the  vest. 

Gkaskiun-Cchi  and  Kuruk-tagk.— The  Yulduc  valley  or  valley  of 
the  Khaldyk-eol  (83*-86*  E.,  43*  N.)  is  enclosed  bv  two  prominent 
members  of  the  Tian-shan  system,  namely  the  Chol-tagh  and  the 
Kuruk'tagh,  running  parallel  and  close  to  one  another.  As  they  pro- 
ceed eastward  they  diverce,  sweeping  back  on  N.  and  S.  respectively 
80  as  to  leave  room  for  tne  Baghrash-kol.  These  two  ranges  mark 
the  northern  and  the  southern  ^gcs  respectively  of  a  great  swelling, 
which  extends  eastward  for  nearly  twenty  degrees  of  longitude.  On 
its  northern  side  the  Chol-tagh  descends  steeply,  and  itsfootisf ringed 
by  a  string  of  deep  depressions,  ranging  from  Lukchun  (425  ft.  bdow 
the  level  01  the  sea)  to  Hami  (aSooit.  above  sea-lcvcl).  To  the  south 
of  the  Kuruk-tagh  lie  the  desert  of  Lop,  the  desert  of  Kum-tagh,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Bulunzir-gol.  To  this  great  swelling,  which  arches 
up  between  the  two  border-ranges  of  the  Chol-tagh  and  Kuruk-tagh. 
the  Mongols  give  the  name  of  Ghashiun-Gobi  or  Salt  Desert.  It  is 
some  80  to  100  m.  across  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  traversed  by  a  number 
of  minor  parallel  ranges,  ridges  and  chains  of  hills,  and  down  its 
middle  runs  a  broad  stony  valley,  25  to  50  m.  wide,  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  to  ^500  ft.  The  Chol-tagh,  which  reaches  an  average  altitude 
of  6000  ft.,  is  absolutely  sterile,  and  its  northern  foot  rests  upon  a 
narrow  belt  of  barren  sand,  which  leads  down  to  the  depressions 
mentioned  above. 

The  Kuruk-tagh  is  the  greatly  disintegrated,  denuded  and  wasted 
relic  of  a  mountain  range  which  formerly  was  of  incomparably 
greater  magnitude.  In  tne  west,  between  Baghrash-kol  and  the 
Tarim,  it  consists  of  two,  (wssibly  of  three,  principal  ranges,  which, 
although  broken  in  continuity,  run  generally  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  embrace  between  them  numerous  minor  chains  of  heights. 
These  minor  ranges,  together  with  tb'e  principal  ranges,  divide  the 
region  into  a  series  of  long,  narrow  valleys,  mostly  parallel  to  one 
another  and  to  the  enclosing  mountain  chains,  which  descend  like 
terraced  stepfl|.  on  the  one  side  towards  the  depression  of  Lukchun 
and  on  the  other  towards  the  desert  of  Lop.  In  many  cases  these 
latitudinal  valleys  are  barred  transversely  by  ridges  or  spun, 
generally  elevations  en  masse  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Where 
such  elevations  exist,  there  is  generally  found,  on  the  E.  ^e  of  the 
transverse  ridge,  a  cauldron-shaped  depression,  which  some  time 
or  other  has  been  the  bottom  of  a  former  lake,  but  is  now  nearly  a 
dry  salt-basin.  The  surface  configuration  is  in  fact  markedly 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  inter-mont  latitudinal  valleys  of 
the  Kuen-lun.  The  hydrography  of  the  Ghashiun-Gobi  and  the 
Kuruk-tagh  is  determined  by  these  chequered  arrangements  of  the 
latitudinal  valleys.  Most  oi  the  principal  streams,  instead  of  flowing 
straight  down  these  valleys,  cross  them  diagonally  and  only  turn 
west  after  they  have  cut  their  way  through  one  or  more  of  the  trans* 
verse  barrier  ranges.'  To  the  highest  range  on  the  great  swelling 
Grum-Grzhimaiio  gives  the  name  of  Tuge-tau,  its  altitude  being 
9000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  some  4000  ft.  above  the  crown 
of  the  swelling  itself.  This  range  he  conskiers  to  bdong  to  the  Chol- 
tagh  system,  whereas  Sven  Hedin  would  assign  it  to  the  Kuruk-tagh. 
This  last,  which  is  pretty  certainly  identical  with  the  range  of  Khara- 
tckcn-ula  (also  known  as  the  Kyzyl-sanghir,  Sinir,  and  Singher 
Mountains),  that  overlooks  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baghrash-kol, 
though  parted  from  it  by  the  drift-sand  desert  of  Ak-bel-kum  (White 
Pass  Sands),  has  at  first  a  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.- strike,  but  it  gradually 
curves  round  like  a  scimitar  towards  the  E.N.E.  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  decreases  in  elevation.  In  91  *  E.,  while  the  principal 
range  of  the  Kuruk-tagh  system  wheeb  to  the  E.N.E.,  four  of  its 
subsidiary  ranges  terminate,  or  rather  die  away  somewhat  suddenly, 
on  the  bnnk  of  a  long  narrow  depressbn  (in  which  Sven  Hedin  sees 
a  N.E.  bay  of  the  former  great  Central  Asian  lake  of  Lop-nor),  having 
over  against  them  the  echeloned  terminals  of  similar  subordinate 
ranges  of  the  Pe-shan  (Bey-san)  system  (see  bek>w).  The  Kuruk-tagh 
is  throughout  a  relatively  low,  but  almost  completely  barren  range, 
being  entirely  destitute  of  animal  life,  save  for  hares,  antelopes  and 
wikl  camels,  which  frequent  its  few  small,  widely  scattered  oases. 
The  vegetation,  which  is  confined  to  these  same  relatively  favoured 
•pots,  is  of  the  scantiest  and  is  mainly  confined  to  bushes  of  saxaul 

i Anabasis  Ammcdendron),  reeds  Otamisk),  tamarisks,  poplais* 
Zaiidium  and  Ephedra, 
Desert  of  1,9^.-— This  section  of  the  Gobi  extends  south-eastward 
from  the  foot  of  the  Kuruk-Ugh  as  far  as  the  present  terminal  basin 
of  the  Tarim,  namely  Kara-kosnun  (PrzhevalsKy'sLop-nor),andisan 
almost  perfectly  horiaontal  expanse,  for,  while  the  Baghrash-kol 
in  the  N.  lies  at  an  altitude  of  2940  ft.,  the  Kara-lcodiun,  over  aoo  m. 

« a.  G.  E.  Grum-Grxhixnaik).  OpUamye  ^tOnhestHya,  L  381^17. 


to  the  S.,  is  only  300  ft.  lower.  The  characteristic  feKlures  of  thi< 
almost  dead  level  or  but  slightly  undulating  region  arc:  (i.)  broad, 
unbroken  expanses  of  cLiy  intermingled  with  sand,  the  clay  {ihor\ 
being  indurated  and  saltferous  and  often  arrange-,  in  terraces;  {u.} 
hard,  level,  clay  expanses,  more  or  less  thickly  spriaklod  with  nno 
gravel  (m  y),  the  clay  bein^  mostly  of  a  yellow  or  j^low-grey  colouri 
(iii.)  benches,  flattened  rulgcs  and  tabukir  masses  of  consolidated 
clay  {jardaH^s),  arranged  in  distinctly  defined  laminae^  three  stories 
being  sometimes  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  their  vcftlcal 
faces  being  abraded,  and  often  undercut,  by  the  wind,  while  tha 
formations  themselves  are  separated  by  parallel  gullies  or  wind* 
furrows,  6  to  30  ft.  deep,  all  sculptured  m  the  direction  of  the  pre* 
vailing  wind,  that  is,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.;  and  (iv.)  the  absence  of 
drift-sand  and  sand-dunes,  except  in  the  south,  towards  the  out* 
lying  foothills  of  the  Astin-tagh.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  character* 
istic,  after  the  jardangs  or  clay  terraces,  n  the  fact  that  the  whoI« 
of  this  region  is  not  only  swept  bare  of  sand  by  the  terrific  sand-- 
storms {burans)  of  the  spring  months,  the  particles  of  sand  with 
which  the  wind  is  laden-  acting  like  a  sand-blast,  but  the  actual 
substantive  materials  of  the  desert  itself  arc  abraded,  filed,  eroded 
and  carried  bodily  away  into  the  network  of  kikcs  in  which  the  Tarim 
loses  itself,  or  are  even  blown  across  the  lower,  constantly  shifting 
watercourses  of  that  river  and  deposited  on  or  among  the  gigantic 
dunes  which  choke  the  eastern  end  of  the  desert  of  Takla-makan. 
Numerous  indications,  such  as  salt-stained  depressions  of  a  lacustrine 
appearance,  traces  of  former  lacustrine  shore-lines,  more  or  less 
parallel  and  concentric,  the  presence  in  places  of  vast  quantities  of 
ircsh-water  mollusc  shells  (species  of  Lxmnaea  and  Planarbis),  the 
existence  of  belts  of  dead  poplars,  patches  of  dead  tamarisks  and 
extensive  beds  of  withered  reeds,  all  these  always  on  top  of  the 
jardangs,  never  in  the  wind-etched  furrows,  together  with  a  few 
scrubby  poplars  and  Elaeagnus,  still  struggling  bard  not  to  die,  the 
presence  of  ripple  marks  of  aqueous  origin  on  the  leeward  sides  of  the 
clay  terraces  and  in  other  wind-sheltered  situations,  alt  testify  to 
the  former  existence  in  this  region  of  more  or  less  extensive  fresh- 
water lakes,  now  of  course  completely  desiccated.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  spring  storms  the  atmosphere  that  overhangs 
the  immediate  surface  of  the  desert  b  so  heavily  characd  with  dust 
as  to  be  a  veritable  pall  of  desolation.  Except  for  the  wild  camd 
which  frequents  the  reed  oases  on  the  N.  edge  of  the  desert,  animal 
life  u  even  less  abundant  than  in  the  Ghashiun-Gobi,  and  ttie  sama 
is  true  as  regards  the  vegetation. 

Desert  of  Kum-tagh. — ^This  section  lies  E.S.E.  of  the  desert  of  Lop, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lOira-koshun  and  its  more  or  less  temporary 
continuations,  and  reaches  north-eastwards  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Sa<how  and  the  lake  of  Kara-nor  or  Kala-cbL  Its 
southern  rim  is  marked  by  a  labyrinth  of  hills,  dotted  in  groups  and 
irregular  clusters,  but  evidently  survivals  of  two  parulcl  ranges 
which  are  now  worn  down  as  it  were  to  mere  fragments  of  their 
former  skeletal  structure.  Between  these  and  the  Astin-tagh  inter- 
venes a  broad  latitudinal  valley,  seamed  with  watercourses  which 
come  down  from  the  foothills  of  the  Astin-tagh  and  beside  whkh 
scrubby  desert  plants  of  the  usual  character  maintain  a  precarious 
existence,  water  reaching  them  in  some  instances  at  intervals  of  years 
only.  This  part  of  the  desert  has  a  general  slope  N.W.  towaras  the 
relative  depression  of  the  Kara-koshun.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
Kum-tagh  is  the  presence  of  large  accumulations  of  drift-sandt 
especially  along  the  foot  of  the  crumbling  desert  ranges,  where  it 
rises  into  dui)cs  sometimes  as  much  as  250  ft.  in  height  and  climbs 
half-way  up  the  flanks  of  ranges  themselves.  The  prevailing  winds 
in  this  region  would  appear  to  blow  from  the  W.  and  N.W.  during 
the  summer,  winter  ana  autumn,  though  in  spring,  when  they  certainly 
are  more  vioknt,  they  no  doubt  come  from  the  N.E.,  as  in  the  desert 
of  Lop.  Anyway,  tne  arrangement  of  the  sand  here  "  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  law  laid  down  by  Potanitt,  that  in  the  basins  of  Central 
Asia  the  sand  is  heaped  up  in  greater  mass  on  the  south,  all  along 
the  borderii^  mountain  ranges  where  the  floor  of  the  depressions 
lies  at  the  highest  level."  ■  The  country  to  the  north  of  the  desert 
ranges  is  thus  summarily  described  by  Sven  Hedin  :* "  The  first  xofte 
of  drift-sand  u  succeeded  by  a  region  which  exhibits  proofs  of  wind- 
modelling  on  an  extraordinarily  enei]getic  and  well  developed  scale| 
the  results  corresponding  to  the  jardangs  and  the  wind-eroded 
gullies  of  the  desert  of  Lop.  Both  sets  m  phenomou  lie  parallel 
to  one  another:  from  this  we  may  infer  that  the  winds  which  prevau 
in  the  two  deserts  are  the  same.  Next  comes,  sharply  demarcated 
from  the  zone  just  described,  a  more  or  less  thin  kamish  steppe 
growing  on  level  ground ;  and  this  in  turn  is  followed  by  another  very 

narrow  belt  of  sand,  immediately  south  of  Achik-kuouk. '  * 

Finally  in  the  extreme  north  we  nave  the  characteristic  and  sharply 
defined  belt  of  kamish  steppe,  stretching  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S-W. 
and  bounded  on  N.  and  b.  by  high|  sharp-cut  clay  terraces.  .  •  • 
At  the  points  where  we  measured  them  tne  northern  terrace  was 
113  ft.  high  and  the  southern  BsHt*  * .  .  Both  terraces  belong  to 
the  same  level,  and  would  appear  to  correspond  to  the  shore  lines  of  a 
big  bay  of  the  last  surviving  remnant  of  the  Central  Asian  Mcditer^ 
tanean.  At  the^int  where  I  crossed  it  the  depression  was  6  toy  ai« 
wide,  and  thus  resembled  a  flat  valley  or  immense  river-bed."        _ 

'  Quoted  in  Sven  Hedin,  Scientific  Results,  li.  499. 
*Op.tiLn.  499-500^ 
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the  sfoct  between  tlie  Tum-dian  iystem  on  tlie  N.  and  the  Nan-aiian 
Mountains  on  the  S.,  and  is  connected  on  the  W.  vith  the  desert  of 
Lop.    The  dasac  account  is  that  o(  PnhevaUcv,  who  crotacd  the 
desert  from  Hami  (or  Khami)  to  Su-chow  (not  Sa-chow)  in  the  summer 
efi879.    In  the  middle  this  desert  rises  into  a  vast  swelling.  80  m. 
across,  which  reachesan  average  elevation  of  5000  ft.  and  a  maximum 
cfevation  of  5500  ft.    On  its  northern  and  southern  borders  it  is 
overtopped  b^  two  divisions  of  the  Bcv-san  (*  Pe-shan)  Mountains^ 
Bcither  of  which  attains  any  great  rdative  altitude.     Between  the 
aofthem  division  and  the  Karlyk-tagh  range  or  £.  Tian-shan 
iotcrvenes  a  somewhat  undulating  barren  plain,  3900  ft.  in  altitude 
and  40  m.  from  N.  to  &.  sloping  downwards  from  both  N.  and  S. 
towards  the  middle,  where  lies  the  oasts  of  Hami  (2800  ft.).  Similarly 
from  the  southern  division  of  the  Bey-san  a  second  plain  slopes  down 
for  1000  ft.  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Bulunzir  or  Su-lai-bo,  which 
comes  ont  of  China,  from  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Kalachi  or  Kaia-nor.    From  the 
Bulunzir  the  same  plain  continues  southwards  at  a  level  of  3700  ft. 
to  the  foot  of  Che  Nan-shan  Mountaina    The  total  breadth  of  the 
desert  from  N.  to  Su  is  here  200  m.    Its  general  character  is  that  of  an 
andnlattng  plain,  dotted  over,  with  occasional  elevations  of  clay, 
which  present  the  appearance  of  walls,  table-topped  mounds  ana 
broken  towers  ijardaugs),  the  surface  of  the  plain  being  strewn  with 
gravel  and  absolutely  destitute  of  vegetation.    Gcnerallv  speaking, 
the  Bey-nn  ranges  consist  of  Isolated  hills  or  g^roups  of  hiDs,  of  low 
native  dhevation  (100  to  300  ft.),  scattered  without  any  regard  to 
Older  over  the  arch  of  the  swelling.    Th^  nowhere  rise  into  well- 
defined  peaks.  Their  axis  runs  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  But  whereas 
Pfahevaisky  and  Sven  Hcdin  consider  them  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Knruk-tagfa,  though  the  latter  regards  them  as  separated  from 
the  KBnik>tagh  by  a  widl-markcd  bay  of  the  former  Central  Asian 
Mediterranean  (Lop-nor),  Fntterer  decbres  they  are  a  continuation 
of  the  Clml-tagh.    The  swelling  or  nndubting  plain  between  these 
two  ranges  of  the  Bey-san  meauures  about  70  m.  across  and  is 
tiavased  by  several  stretches  of  high  ground  having  generally  an 
cast-west  directioa.*    Futteter,  who  crossed  the  same  desert  twenty 
years  after  Ptxhevalsky,  agrees  generally  in  his  descrificion  of  it, 
hat  supplements  the  account  of  the  latter  expkxer  with  several 
particulars.    He  observes  that  the  ranges  in  this  part  of  the  Gobi 
aie  mo^  wont  down  and  wasted,  like  the  Kurak-tagh  farther  west 
and  the  Ubielands  of  S.E.  Mongolia  farther  cast,  through  the  effects 
of  ceatury-kmg  insolation,  wiira  erosion,  greaf  and  sudden  changes 
of  tcno^mrature,  chemical  action  and  occasional  water  erosion. 
Vast  areas  towards  the  N.  consist  of  exfxuiscs  of  gently  sk>ping  (at 
a  mean  sfepe  of  3*)  clay,  intermingled  with  graveC    He  points  out 
also  that  the  greatest  accumulations  of  sand  and  other  piroducts  of 
aerial  denudation  do  not  occur  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  depressions 
but  at  the  outlets  of  the  valleys  and  glens,  aiKl  aking  the  foot  of  the 
ranges  which  fiank  the  depressions  on  the  S.    Wherever  water  has 
been,  desert  scrub  is  found,  such  as  tamarisks,  Dedartia  ontnlalis, 
Atn»^JiOuM  tpbiatm,  CaUtgonium  tintiex,  and  Ljcium  nUkenuumt 
but  aU  writh  their  roots  elevated  on  little  mounds  in  the  same  way 
as  the  tamarisks  grow  in  the  Takla-makan  and  desert  of  Lop. 

Farther  east,  towards  central  Moi^olia,  the  relations,  says  r  utterer, 
are  the  same  as  along  the  Hami-Su-chow  route,  except  that  the  ranges 
have  lower  and  broader  crests*  and  the  detached  hills  arc  more 
denuded  and  more  disintegrated.  Between  the  ranges  occur  broad, 
flat,  cauldron-shaped  valleys  and  basins,  almost  destitute  of  life 
except  for  a  few  bares  and  a  few  birds,  such  as  the  crow  and  the 
pheasant,  and  with  scanty  vegetation,  but  no  great  accumulations 
of  drift-sand.  The  rocks  arc  severely  weathered  on  the  surface,  a 
thick  layer  of  the  coarser  products  of  denudation  covers  the  fiat  parts 
and  dimbs  a  good  way  up  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  but  all 
the  finer  material,  sand  and  day  has  been  blown  awaypartly  S.E.  into 
Ofdos.  partly  into  the  Chinese  provincesof  Shen-siana  Shan-si,  where 
it  is  deposited  as  loess,  and  partly  W.,  where  it  chokes  all  the  southern 
parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Tarim.  In  these  central  parts  of  the  Gobi. 
as  indeed  in  all  other  parts  except  the  desert  of  Lop  and  Ordos,  the 
prrrailing  winds  blow  from  the  W.  and  N.W.  These  winds  are  warm 
m  summer,  and  it  is  they  whk:h  in  the  desert  of  Hami  bring  the  fierce 
nadscorms  or  burans.  The  wind  does  blow  also  from  the  N.E.,  but 
it  is  then  cold  and  often  brings  snow,  though  it  speedily  ckars  the 
air  of  tbeeineilastiRg  dust  base.  In  summer  great  heat  is  encountered 
here  on  the  relatively  km  (3000-4600  ft.),  gravelly  expanses  (say) 
on  the  N.  and  on  those  of  the  &  (4000-5000  fL);  but  on  the  higher 
sweOtag  between,  which  in  the  Pe>shan  ranges  ascends  to  7550  ft, 
there  is  great  cold  even  in  summer,  and  a  wide  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture. Above  the  broad  and  deep  accumubtknis  of  the  products  of 
denudation  which  have  been  brot^ht  down  by  the  rivers  from  the 
Tbn-shan  ranges  (ce.  the  Karlyk-tagh)  on  the  N.  and  from  the  Nan- 
shaa  on  the  S.,  and  have  filled  up  the  cauktaott-shaped  valleys,  there 
rises  a  brand  swdiiag,  built  iq>  of  granitie  rocks,  crystalline  schists 
and  OKtaflwrphoaed  sedinientaty  rocks  of  both  Archaic  and  P^laeo- 
aotc  age,  all  fready  foUed  and  tilted  up,  and  shot  through  with 
■umcfous  irruDtiotts  of  volcame  rocks,  predominantly  porphyritic 
anddioritk.    Onthitswellincrisefonrnoreor  less  paraUd  mountain 

*  Przbevalsky,  1$  Zajaaa  dura 
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ranges  of  the  Pe-chaa  system,  together  with  a  fifth  chain  of  hSIs 
farther  S.,  all  having  a  strike  from  W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.  The  range 
farthest  N.  rises  to  1000  ft.  above  the  desert  and  7550  fL  above 
sea-level,  the  next  two  ranges  reach  1300  ft.  above  tlw  general  krvd 
of  the  desert,  and  the  range  farthest  south  1475  ft  or  an  absolute 
altitude^  of  7200  ft.,  while  the  fifth  chain  of  hiUs  does  not  exceed 
650  ft  in  rebtive  elevation.  All  these  ranees  decrease  in  altitude 
from  W.  to  E.  In  the  deprcsdons  which  borocr  the  Pe-dian  swelling 
on  N.  and  S.  are  found  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  Tertiary 
sea  of  the  Han-hai;  but  no  traces  of  those  deposits  have  been  found 
on  the  swelling  itself  at  altitudes  of  5600  to  5700  ft  Hence,  Futterer 
infers,  in  recent  geological  times  no  large  sea  has  occupied  the  central ' 

Krt  of  the  Gobi.  Beyond  an  occasional  visit  from  a  band  of  nomad 
ongob,  this  region  of  the  Pe-shan  swelling  is  entirely  uninhabited.* 
And  yet  it  was  from  this  very  region,  avers  G.  E.  Cnim-Grzhiroail(^ 
that  the  Yue-chi,  a  nomad  race  akin  to  the  Tibetans,  pro<xed«I 
when,  towards  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  they  moved 
westwards  and  settled  near  Lake  Issyk-kul;  and  from  here  proceeded 
also  the  Shandiani,  or  people  who  some  two  thousand  yean  ago 
founded  the  state  of  Shanshan  or  Lofl-bn,  ruins  of  the  chief  town  of 
which  Sven  Hedin  discovered  in  the  desert  of  Lop  in  1901.  Here, 
says  the  Russbn  explorer,  the  Huns  gathered  strength,  as  also  did 
the  Tukiu  (Turks)  in  the  6th  century,  and  the  Utghur  tritxs  and  the 
lubrs  of  the  Tangut  kingdom.  But  after  Jenghiz  Khan  in  the  12th 
century  drew  away  the  peoples  <tf  this  region,  and  lio  othen  came 
to  take  thdr  pbce,  the  country  went  out  of  cultivation  and  eventu- 
ally  became  the  barren  desert  it  now  is.* 

Ala-shan. — Thb  division  of  the  great  desert,  known  also  as  the 
Hsi-tau  and  the  Little  Gobi.  fiOs  the  space  between'  the  great  N. 
loop  of  the  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  river  on  the  £.,  the  Edzin-gd  on 
the  W.,aad  the  Nan-shan  Mou  ntains  on  the  S.W.,  where  i  t  is  separated 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Kaa-suh  by  the  narrow  rocky  chain 
of  Lu  ng-shan  (Ab-shan).  10,500  to  1 1 .600  ft  in  altitude.  1 1  belongs 
to  the  middb  basin  of  the  three  great  depresswns  into  whk:h  Potama 
divides  the  Gobi  as  a  whole.  "  To|>ographkallv,"  says  Prdievabky, 
"  it  is  a  perfecdy  kvcl  plain,  which  in  all  probability  once  formed  the 
bed  of  a  huge  bke  or  inland  s«a."  The  data  upon  which  he  bases  thb 
condusion  are  the  levd  area  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  hard  saline 
day  and  the  sand-strewn  surface,  aind  bstly  the  salt  bkes  whidi 
occupy  its  lowest  parts.  For  hundreds  of  miles  there  b  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  bare  sands;  in  some  places  they  coatimie  so  -far  without 
a  break  that  the  Mongob  call  them  Tyngheri  (sLs.  sky).  These  vast 
expanses  are  absdutery  waterless,  nor  do  any  oases  relieve  the  un- 
broken stretches  of  yellow  sand  which  alternate  with  equally  vast 
areas  of  saline  day  or.  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  barren 
shingle.  Although  on  the  whob  a  level  country  with  a  general 
altitude  of  3300  to  5000  ft,  thb  section,  like  most  other  parts  of  the 
Gobi,  b  crowned  by  a  chequered  network  of  hilb  and  broken  ranges 
going  up  1000  ft  hkher.  The  vegetation  b  confined  to  a  few 
varieties  of  bushesanda  dosen  kinds  ^  grasses,  the  most  con^iicuous 
bdng  saxaul  and  Agrio^hyUum  g0bicMm*  (a  grass).  The  othen 
include  prickly  convolvulus,  fieU  wormwood,  acada,  Jntda  a$Hmo- 
pkila,  Sophora  fatescens,  Cotmdmdus  Ammani,  Ptpinum  and 
Astragalus,  but  all  dwarfed,  deformed  and  starved.  Thefauna 
consists  of  littb  else  except  antelopes,  the  wolf,  fox,  hare,  hedge- 
hog, marten,  numerous  Gzards  and  a  few  birds,  «.{.  the  sand- 
grouse,  lark,  stonochat,  sparrow,  crane,  Podoces  HaUersanit  Otocorys 
oDngula  and  Cakrita  cristata.*  The  only  ^^'""fln  inhabitants  of 
Ab-shan  arc  the  Torgod  Mongols. 

Ordos. — East  of  the  desert  of  Ab-«lian,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  the  Hwang-ho,  b  the  desert  of  Ordos  or  Ho-Uu,  "a  levd 
steppe,  partly  bordered  by  low  hills.  The  soil  b  altogether  sandy 
or  a  mixture  of  cby  and  sand,  ill  adapted  for  agriculture.  The 
absolute  height  of  this  country  b  between  3000  and  3500  ft,  so  that 
Ordos  forms  an  intcrmcdbte  step  in  the  descent  to  China  from  the 
Ck>bi,  separated  from  the  bttcr  by  the  mountain  ranges  lying  on 
the  ^f.  and  E.  of  the  Hwai%-ho  or  Yellow  river. '^  Towards  the 
south  Ordos  rises  to  an  altitude  oi  aver  vno  ft,  and  in  the  W.,  abng 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho,  the  Arfaus  or  Arbiso  Mountains, 
which  overtop  the  steppe  by  some  3000  ft,  serve  to  link  the  Ab-shan 
Mountains  with  the  In-shan.*  Tne  northern  part  of  the  great  loop 
of  the  river  is  filled  with  the  sands  of  Kuxupchi,  a  succession  of  dunes, 

«» to  50  ft  high.  Amongst  them  in  scattered  patches  grow  the  shrub 
edysarum  and  the  trees  CoBigomum  Tragopyrum  and  Pugionitim 
comutum.  In  some  pbces  these  sand-dunes  approach  close  to  the 
peat  river,  in  others  they  are  parted  from  it  by  a  belt  of  sand, 
intermingled  writh  cby,  which  terminates  in  a  steep  escarpment, 
50  ft  and  in  some  localities  100  ft  above  the  river.  Thb  belt  b 
studded  with  little  mounds  (7  to  10  ft  hbh).  mostly  overgrown  writh 
woniiwood  {Artemisia  campcstris)  and  the  Iberian  pea-tree  (Coro- 
fssa) ;  and  here  too  grows  one  of  the  most  characteristic  pbnts 
of  Ordos,  the  liquorice  root  (Clycyrrkiaa  uraiemsis).    Eventually 

'  Futterer.  Durck  Asien,  i.  pp.  206-211. 

'G.  E.  Grum-Grzhimailo,  Opisauie  Putetkesiriya  9  Sapaduiy 
Kitai,  iL  p.  127. 

*  Its  scccb  are  pounded  by  the  Mongob  to  flour  and  mixed  writh. 
their  tea. 

*  Przhevabky,  M<mg^ia(JEag.  tvaos.  ed.  by  Sir  H.  Yub). 

*  Przhevabky,  op.  eU.  p.  183. 
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the  sand-dunes  cross  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Hwang*ho.  and 
are  threaded  by  the  beds  of  dry  watercourses,  while  the  level  spaces 
amonnt  them  are  studded  with  little  mounds  (3  tu  6  ft  high), 
on  which  grow  stunted  NUrwia  Scoberi  and  ZygophyUum.  Ordos, 
which  was  anciently  known  as  Ho-nan  ("  the  country  south  of  the 

H<  .... 


river  ")  and  still  farther  back  in  time  as  Ho-uu.  was  occupied  by  the 
Hiong-nu  in  the  ist  and  2nd  centuries  a.o..  but  was  almost  de- 

Eopuuted  durine  and  after  the  Dungan  revolt  of  1869.  North  of  the 
ig  loop  of  the  Rwang-ho  Ordos  is  separated  from  the  central  Gobi 
by  a  succession  of  mountain'chains.  the  Kara- nary n-ula,  the  Sheiten- 
ula,  and  the  In-shan  Mountains,  which  hnk  on  to  the  south  end  oi  the 
Great  Khingan  Mountains.  The  In-shan  Mountains,  which  stretch 
from  108*  to  113*  E.,  have  a  wild  Alpine  character  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  mountains  in  the  S.E.  of  Mongolia  by  an 
abundance  of  both  water  and  vegetation.  In  one  of  their  constituent 
ranges,  the  bold  Munni-ula.  70  m.  lung  and  nearly  20  m.  wide,  they 
attain  elevations  of  7500  to  8500  ft.,  and  have  steep  flanks,  slashed 
with  rugged  gorges  and  narrow  ^Icns.  Forests  begin  on  them  at 
5500  ft.  and  wild  flowers  grow  in  great  profusion  and  variety  in 
summer,  though  with  a  striking  lark  01  brilliancy  in  colouring. 
In  this  same  border  range  there  is  also  a  much  greater  abundance 
and  variety  of  animal  life,  espcrially  amongst  the  avifauna. 

Eastern  Gobi. — Here  the  surface  is  extremely  diversified,  although 


flat  cfeprcssions  and  basins  separated  by  groups  of  flat-topped 
mountains  ol  relatively  low  elevation  (500  10  600  ft.),  through 
which  archaic  rock)  crop  out  as  crags  and  isolated  rugged  masses. 
The  floors  of  the  depressions  lie  miistly  between  2900  and  3200  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Farther  south,  between  Irrn-dubasu-nur  and  the 
Hwang-ho  comes  a  region  of  broad  tablelands  aUcrnating  with 
flat  plains,  the  latter  ranging  at  altitudes  of  %y)0  to  36O0  ft.  and 
the  former  at  3500  to  4000  ft.  The  slopes  of  the  plateaus  are  moru 
or  less  steep,  and  are  sometimes  penetrated  by  "  bays  "  of  the  low- 
lands. As  the  border-range  of  the  Khingan  is  approached  the 
country  steadily  rises  up  to  ^500  ft.  and  then  to  5350  ft.  Here 
small  lakes  frequently  fill  the  depressions,  though  the  water  in  them 
is  aenerally  salt  or  brackish.  And  both  here,  and  for  200  m.  south 
of  Urga,strcams  are  frequent. and  grassgrowsmorcor Icssabundantly. 
There  is.  however,  through  all  the  central  parts,  until  the  bordering 
mountains  are  reached,  an  utter  absence  ot  trees  and  shrubs.  Clay 
and  sand  are  the  predominant  formations,  the  watercourses,  especi- 
ally in  the  north,  being  frequently  excavated  6  to  8  ft.  deep,  and  in 
many  places  in  the  flat,  dry  valleys  or  depressions  farther  south 
beds  of  loess,  15  to  20  ft.  ihick,  are  exposed.  West  ol  the  mute 
from  Urga  to  Kalgan  the  country  presents  approximateljr  the  same 
general  features,  except  that  the  mountains  arc  not  so  irregularly 
scattered  in  groups  but  have  more  strongly  defined  strikes,  mostly 
E.  to  W..  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E..  and  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  The  altitudes 
too  are  higher,  those  of  the  lowlands  ranging  from  3300  to  ^600  ft., 
and  those  of  the  ranges  from  650  to  1650  ft.  nigher,  though  in  a  few 
cases  they  reach  altitudes  of  8000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  elevat  ions 
do  not,  however,  as  a  rule  form  continuous  chains,  but  make  up  a 
congeries  of  ithort  ridges  and  groups  nsmg  from  a  common  base  and 
intersected  by  a  labyrinth  of  ravines,  gullies,  glens  and  basins. 
But  the  tabmands.  built  up  of  the  horizontal  red  depoviis  of  the 
Han-hai  (Obruchev's  Gobi  formation)  which  are  characteristic  ol 
the  southern  parts  of  eastern  Mongolia,  are  absent  here  or  occur 
only  in  one  locality,  near  the  Shara-murcn  river,  and  are  then  greatly 
intersected  by  guflics  or  dry  watercourses.*  Here  there  is,  however, 
a  great  dearth  of  water,  no  streams,  no  lakes,  no  wells,  and  precipita- 
tion falls  but  seldom.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  \V  and 
N.W.  and  the  pall  of  dust  overhangs  the  country  as  in  the  lakla- 
makan  and  the  desert  of  Lop.  Characteristic  of  the  flora  are  wild 
garlic.  Kattdtum  gractU,  wormwood,  saxaul,  Nilrarta  Scobtn^ 
Ccra^ana,  Ephedra,  saltwort  and  dtritun  (Lostagro$tti  \pUndens). 

This  great  desert  country  of  Gobi  is  crossed  by  several  trade  routes, 
some  oiwhich  have  been  in  use  for  thousands  of  years.  Among  the 
most  important  are  those  from  Kalgan  on  the  frontier  ol  China  to 
Urga  (600  m.),  from  Su<how  (in  Kan-kuh)  to  Hami  (^o  m.l  from 
Hami  to  Peking  (1300  m.).  froni  Kwct-hwa<heng  (or  Kuku-khoio) 
to  Hami  and  Barkul.  and  from  Lanchow  (in  Kan-suh)  to  Hami. 

C/iiiuUr.— The  climate  of  the  Gobi  is  one  of  great  extremes,  com* 
bincd  with  rapid  chan^  of  temperature,  not  only  at  all  seaaons  of 
the  year  but  even  within  34  hours  (as  much  as  s8*F.).  For  instance, 
at  Urga  (3770  ft-)  the  annual  mean  is  37*5"F.,  the  January  mean 
-t5'7  •  *tnd  the  July  mean  63-5*.  the  extremes  being  lOO'S*  and 
-44*5* i  while  at  Sivantse  (M05  ft.)  the  annual  mean  is  37*.  the 
January  mean  2-3*.  and  the  July  mean  66-3*.  the  ntiise  being  from 
a  recorded  maximum  of  93*  to  a  recorded  minimum  01-53*     Even 


in  southern  Mongolia  the  thermometer  goes  down  as  low  as  -27*, 

"  .  "    July  as  high  as 90*.  Although 
the  south-cast  monsoons  reach  the  S.E.  parts  w  the  Oobi.  the  air 


and  in  AJa-shan  it  rises  day  after  day  in  July  as  high  as  90*.  Although 


generally  throughout  this  region  is  characterised  by  extreme  dryness, 
especially  during  the  winter.  Hence  the  icy  sandstorms  and  snow- 
storms of  spring  and  early  summer.  The  rainfall  at  Urga  for  the  year 
amounts  to  only  9*7  in. 

'  Obnichev,  in  JxHsUa  of  Ruas.  Geogr.  Soc.  (1895)! 


SMds  tftkt  Gobi  Desfrfi.— With  regwd  to  the  origin  of  the  masaes 
of  sand  out  ol  which  the  dunes  and  chains  of  dunes  (barkkans)  are 
built  up  in  the  several  deserts  of  the  Gobi,  opinions  differ.     While 
some  explorers  consider  them  to  be  the  product  of  marine,  or  at  any 
rate  lacustrine,  denudation  (the  Central  Asian   Mediterranean), 
others — and  this  is  not  only  the  more  reasonable  view,  but  it  is  the 
view  which  is  gaining  most  groand— consider  that  they  are  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  aerial  oenudation  of  the  border  rangjea  (e.g   Nan-snan. 
Karlyk-tagh,  &c.^.  and  more  especially  of  the  terribly  wasted  ranges 
and  chains  of  hills,  which,  like  the  gaunt  fragments  of  montane 
skeletal  remains,  lie  Uttered  all  over  the  swelling   uplands  and 
tablelands  of  the  Gobi,  and  that  they  have  been  transported  by  the 
prevailing  winds  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  now  accuroularcd, 
the  winds  obeying  similar  transportation  laws  to  the  rivers  w^nd 
streams  which  carry  down  sediment  in  moister  piarts  of  the  world. 
Potanin  points  out '  that  **  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  regularity 
observable  in  the  distribution  of  the  sandy  deserts  over  the  vast 
uplands  ol  central  Asia.    Two  agencies  are  represented  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sands,  though  what  they  really  are  aa  not  quite  clear; 
and  of  these  two  agencies  one  prevails  in  the  nonh-west,  the  other 
in  the  south-east,  so  that  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  may  be  divided 
into  two  regions,  the  dividing  line  between  them  being  drawn  from 
north-cast  to  south-west,  from  Ursa  via  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Tian-khan  to  the  city  of  Kashgar.  Nonh*west  of  thia  line  the  sandy 
mabsus  are  broken  up  into  detached  and  disconnected  areas,  and  are 
almost  without  exception  heaped  up  around  the  lakes,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  several  distracts  in  which  they 
exist.    Moreover,  we  find  also  that  these  sandv  tracts  always  occur 
on  the  western  or  south-western  shores  of  the  blres;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  lakes  of  Balkash,  Ala-kul.  Ebi-nor,  Ayar-oor  (or  TelU-nor), 
Orku-nor,    Zaisan-nor,    Ulungur-nor,    Ubsa-nor,    Ourga-nor   and 
Kara-iior  lying  E.  of  Kirghia-nor.  South-east  of  the  line  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sand  is  quite  different.    In  that  part  df  Asia  we  have 
three  gigantic  but  disconnected  ba«nt.  The'firBt,  lying  farthest  east, 
is  embraced  on  the  one  side  by  the  ramifiostions  of  the  Xentei  and 
Khangai  Mountains  and  on  the  other  by  the  In-shan  Moutttainai 
The  second  or  middle  division  is  conuined  between  the  Altai  of  the 
Gobi  and  the  Ala-shan.   The  third  basin,  in  the  west,  lies  between 
the  Tian-shan  and  the  border  ranges  of  western  Tibet.  .  .  .  The 
deepest  parts  of  each  of  these  three  depressions  occur  near  then* 
nonhern  borders;    towards  their  southern  boundaries  they  are  .all 
alike  very  much  higher.  .  .  .  However,  the  sandy  deserts  are  not 
found  in  the  low-lying  tracts  but  occur  on  the  higher  uplands  whkfc 
foot  the  southern  mountain  ranges,  the  In-shan  and  the  Nan-shan. 
Our  maps  show  an  immense  expanse  of  sand  south  of  the  Tarim 
in  the  western  basin;    beginning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Yarkent  (yarkand),it  extends  eastwards  past  the  towns  of  Khotan, 
Kenya  and  Cherchen  to  Sa<how.    Along  this  stretch  there  is  only 
one  locahty  which  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule  we  have  indicateo, 
namely,  the  region  round  the  lake  of  Lop-nor  In  the  middle  basin  the 
widest  expanse  of  sand  occurs  between  the  Edzin-gol  and  the  range 
of  Ala-shan.    On  the  south  it  extends  nearly  as  far  as  a  line  draws 
through  the  towns  of  Lian<how,  Kan<how  and  Kao-tai  at  the  foot 
uf  the  Nan-shan;   but  on  the  south  it  does  not  approach  anythinc 
like  so  far  as  the  latitude  (42*  N.)  of  the  lake  of  Ghashiun-nor.    Still 
fan  her  east  come  the  sandy  deserts  of  Ordos.  extending  south- 
eastward as  far  as  the  mountain  range  which  separates  Ordos 
f mm  t  he  (Chinese)  provinces  of  Shan-si  and  Shen-n.     In  the  eastern 
basin  drift-sand  is  encountered  between  the  distnct  of  Ude  in  the 
north  (44*  30'  N  )  and  the  fo6t  of  the  In-shan  in  the  south."    la 
two  regions,  if  not^  in  three,  the  sands  have  overwhelmed  hrp 
tracts  of  once  cultivated  country,  and  even  buried  the  cities  in 
which  men  formerly  dwelt.    These  regions  are  the  southern  parts 
of  the  desert  ol  Takla-makan  (where  Sven  Hcdin  and  M.  A.  Stein  ' 
have  discovered  the  ruins  under  the  desert  sands),  along  the  N. 
foot  of  the  Nan-shan.  and  probably  in  pan  (other  agencies  having 
helped)  in  the  north  of  the  desert  of  Lop,  where  S\'eD  Hedin 
discovered  the  ruins  of  LoQ-lan  and  of  otner  towns  or  villages. 
For  these  vast  accumulations  of  sand  are  constantly  in  movement; 
though   the  movement  is  slow,  it  has  nevertheless  been  caku- 
latcd  that  in  the  south  of  the  Takla-makan  the  sand-dunes  travel 
bodily  at  the  rate  of  roughly  something  like  160  ft.  in  the  course  of  a 
year.    The  shape  and  arrangement  oil  the  individual  sand-dunes, 
and  of  the  barkhans.  genersJly  indicate  from  which  direction  the 
predominant  winds  blow.    On  the  windward  side  of  the  dune  the 
slope  is  long  and  gentle,  while  the  leeward  side  is  steep  and  in  ovtline 
cuncave  like  a  horse-shoe.  The  dunes  vary  in  height  from  30  up  to 
300  ft.,  and  in  some  places  mount  as  it  were  upon  one  another[s 
shoulders,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  even  said  that  a  third  tier  is 
sometimes  superimposed. 

AuTiiouTiES.— Sec  N.  M.  Pnhevalsky.  l/Mfsfto,  Ike  Tanpit 
Country,  Sfi,  (Eng.  trans.,  ed.  by  Sir  H.  Yule,  London,  1876).  snd 
Prom  Knlja  across  tko  Turn  Shan  to  Lob  Nor  (Eng.  trans,  by  Delmar 
Morgan,  London,  1879):  G.  N.  Potanin,  T^npasko-tibetskayo 
Okroina  Ktlaya  %  Ceniralnaya  kionipltya,  1884-1886  (1893.  8x.): 
M.  V.  Pjevtsov.  Skeuk  of  a  Journey  to  Uoniolia  (In  Russian.  Omsk, 

*  In  Tangulsko-TibeUkaya  Okratna  Kitaya  i  Ceuinlmys  if«^ 
goliya,  i.  pp.  96,  &c. 

>  See  Samd^bmried  Cities  of  Kkolau  (London,  190a). 
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(1901. &c) ;  F.  voo  Rkhtbofca,  Ckma  (1877).  (J.  T^Bs!) 

GOBLBf,  REHft  (182S-19PS),  Frcach  poUtkiaii,  m  bon  1 
Aire-5ur-la-Ly«,  in  ihc  Pas  de  CaJaia,  oa  Uie  a6t)i  oC  November 
1828,  and  vas  educated  for  the  law.    Under  the  Seoond  Empice^ 
he  helped  to  found  a  Libcial  jouinal,  Le  Frogris  44  la  Samme, 
tad  ID  July  187E  was  sent  by  the  department  of  the  Somme  to 
the  National  Asaonbly,  where  he  took  his  place  on  the  extreme 
kft.    He  failed  to  secure  ckction  in  1876,  but  next  year  was 
ictuiued  for  Aaiiens.    He  held  a  minor  ^ovemment  office  in 
187V,  and  in  1882  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Freydnet 
cabinet.    He  was  minister  of  education,  fine  arts  and  rcUgioa  in 
Haici  BrisBon's  6rst  cabinet  in  1885,  and  acain  under  Freydnet 
in  x886,  when  he  greatly  increased  his  reputation  by  an  able 
ddence  of  the  government's  education  proposals.    Meanwhile 
his  extreme  independence  and  excessive  candour  had  alienated 
him  from  many  of  his  party,  and  all  thiou^  his  life  he  was 
frequently  in  conflict  with  his  political  asaodatea,  from  GambeUa 
downwards.    On  the  faH  of  the  Freydnet  cabinet  in  December 
he  formed  a  cabinet  in  which  he  reserved  for  himsdf  the  portfolios 
of  the  interior  and  of  religion.  The  Goblet  cabinet  was  unpopular 
from  the  outset,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  anybody  could 
be  found  to  accept  the  mintttry  of  foreign  affairs,  which  was 
finally  given  to  M.  Flourena.   lltett  came  what  is  known  as  the 
Schnaebde  inddent,  the  arrest  OD  the  German  fxootier  of  a 
French  official  named  Schnaebele,  which  caused  imm^n^^  ^cite- 
meot  in  France.   For  some  days  Gohkt  took  no  definite  decision, 
but  left  Flourcns,  who  stood  for  peace,  to  fight  it  out  with 
General  Bouhngcr,  then  minister  of  war,  who  was  for  the 
despatch  of  an  ultimatuai.    Although  he  finally  intervened  on 
the  side  of  Floorens,  and  peace  was  preserved,  his  weakness  in 
bee  of  the  Boulangist  propaganda  became  a  national  danger. 
Defeated  on  the  budget  in  Uay  1887,  his  government  resigned; 
but  he  ictmned  to  office  next  year  as  fordgn  minister  in  the 
radical  administratioo  of  Chartes  Floquet.    He  was  defeated  at 
the  potts  by  a  Boulangist  candidate  In  1889,  and  sat  in  the  senate 
hum  1891  to  x8q3,  when  he  returned  to  the  popular  chamber. 
Ia  aaodation  with  MM.  E.  Lockroy,  Ferdinand  Sarrien  and 
P.  L.  Peytral  be  drew  up  a  republican  programme  which  they 
pot  forward  in  the  Pdite  RipiMiqm  franoaist.   At  the  dections 
of  1898  he  was  defeated,  and  thenceforward  took  liule  part  in 
pohik  aJIairm.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  Septoaber 
190s. 

60BUT.  a  UxgiB  type  of  diinkmg>ve9sel,  particularly  one 
diaped  like  a  cup,  withoiU.  handlr%  and  mounted  on  a  shank 
with  afoot.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  O.Fr.fwMesT,  diminu- 
tive of  fskf,  ffiftOM,  which  Skeat  takes  to  be  formed  from  Low 
LaL  cmpdbu,  cnp^  diminative  of  eupa,  tub,  cask  (see  Dumxxmg- 

VWEW). 

60ST.  The  gobies  (G«iM»)  are  small  fishes  readily  recogniaed 
by  their  vcntrak  (the  fins  OB  the  lower  surface  of  the  chest)  being 
aaited  ml*  oae  fin.  forming  a  suctorial  disk,  by  whidi  these  fishes 
are  enabled  to  attack  thcansclvcs  ia  every  possible  position  to  a 
flKk  or  other  fins  snfastanoca*  They  are  cascntiaOy  coast-fishes, 
ishahifmg  nearly  aB  «ea%  bof  disappearing  towank  the  Arctic 
sad  Aalavctk  Ooeaas.  Many  enter,  or  live  exdusivdy  in,  such 
fredi  waters  as  are  at  no  9cat  distance  from  the  sea.  Ncariysoo 
MatOL  kinds  are  knowa.  The  ]ai«est  British  spedcs,  CoUms 
^•Piio,  ortwning  in  the  rack-pools  of  Cornwall,  hkwuiu  10 
ia.  Oisaj  skmki,  from  brackish  and  fresh  waters  of 
:  of  the  very  m^llest  of  fishes,  aot 
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i6miBimetns(-7linn).  The  males  an  iMBily  mora  bffOiaiitW 
coloured  than  the  fiemales,  aad  guard  the  eggs,  which  ara  often 

placed  m  a  sort  of  nest  made  of  the  shell  of  some  bivalve  or  of  the 
of  a  aab«  with  the  awvcKity  timwd  upwards  and 


T^C.  U—CMns  lamtinasMS.  Tic.  2.— United 

Ventrals  of  Goby. 

covered  with  sand,  the  eg^.betng  stuck  to  the  inner  surface  of 
this  roof. 

i-»^?"t^*?f  ^.**  ^^^  "^  ^^«  waUdng  fish  or  jumping  fish 
{Penophtkalmui),  oi  which  various  spedo  are  found  ia  great 
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numbers  on  the  mud  flaU  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  the  tropics, 
skipping  about  by  means  of  the  muscular,  scaly  base  of  their 
pectoral  fins,  with  the  bead  raised  and  bearing  a  pair  of  sUongly- 
projecting  versatile  eyes  dose  together. 

OOCH.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  lUiine  province,  on 
the  Nicrs,  8  m.  S.  of  Clcvcs  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  Cologile- 
Zcvcnaar  and  Boxid-WescL  Pop.  (1905)  10,232.  It  has  a 
ProtesUnt  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  manufactures  of 
brushes,  plush  goods,  cigars  and  margarine.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  the  seal  of  a  brge  trade  in  linen.  Coch  became  a  town  in 
1 231  and  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Geldcrland  and  later  to  the 
dukes  of  Clevcs. 

GOD,  the  common  Teutonic  word  for  a  personal  objea  of 
religious  worship.    It  is  thus,  like  the  Gr.  0e6t  and  LaL  deus, 
applied  to  all  those  superhuman  beings  of  the  heathen  mythologies 
who  exercise  power  over  nature  and  man  and  are  often  identified 
with  some  particular  sphere  of  activity;  and  also  to  the  visiUe 
materia]  objccu,  whether  an  inuge  of  the  supernatural  bong  or  a 
tree,  pillar,  &c  used  as  a  symbol,  an  idoL    The  word  "  god,"  on 
the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic   races  to   Christianity,  was 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.    The  New  Engfisk 
Diciianary  points  out  that  whereas  the  old  Teutonic  type  of  the 
word  is  neuter,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  numen,  in  the  Christian 
applications  it  becomes  mavniline,  and  that  even  where  the 
earlier  neuter  form  is  still  kept,  as  in  Gothic  and  Old  Norwegian, 
the  construction  is  masculine.    Popular  etymology  has  connected 
the  word  with  "  good  ";  this  is  exemplified  by  the  corruption  of 
"  God  be  with  you "  into  " goodbye"    "  God  "  is  a  word 
common  to  aO  Teutonic  Ungnagf^    in  Gothic  it  k  Gnik;  Dutch 
has  the  same  form  as  English;  Danish  and  Swedish  have  Ctid, 
German  Cod.    According  to  the  New  Engfisk  Dictionary,  the' 
original  may  be  found  in  two  Aryan  roots,  both  of  the  form  tkeu, 
one  of  which  means  "  to  invoke."  the  other  "  to  pour  "  (cL  Gr. 
Xccir);  the  last  is  used  of  sacrificial  offerings.    The  word  would 
thus  mean  the  object  dther  of  religioos  invocation  or  of  rdigbns 
worship  by  sacrifice.    It  has  been  also  suggested  that  the  word 
might  mean  a  "  molten  image  "  from  the  seme  of  "  povr." 
See  RBLidcm;  Haaixw  Rcucioii:  Thebm.  as. 
GODAUOHO,  a  market-towa  and  mmndpal  boroogh  in  tW 
GuiMfoRl  parKammtary  diviaioo  of  Soney,  g»»flH'H,  34  m.  S.W. 
of  London  by  the  London  ft  Sovth-Westera  railway.  Popu  (1901) 
874&   It  is  beautiful^  aitaated  on  Che  dghl  bank  of  the  W^^ 
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wUcli  18  navigable  thence  to  the  Thames,  and  on  the  high  road 
between  London  and  Portsmouth.  Steep  hills,  findy  wooded, 
enclose  the  valley.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  a  crudform  building  of  mixed  architecture, 
but.  principally  Early  English  and  Perpendicular;  the  town-hall, 
Victoria  hall,  and  market-house,  and  a  technical  institute  and 
school  of  science  and  art.  Charterhouse  School,  one  of  the 
principal  English  pubUc  schoob,  originally  founded  in  1611,  was 
.transferred  from'  Charterhouse  Square,  London,  to  Godalming  in 
1872.  It  stands  within  grounds  9a  acres  in  extent,  half  a  mile 
north  of  Godalming,  and  consists  of  spacious  buildings  in  Gothic 
style,  with  a  chapel,  library  and  hall,  besides  boarding-houses, 
nuistcrs'  houses  and  sanatoria.  (See  Chasterhouse.)  Godalming 
has  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  parchment  and  hosiery,  and 
some  trade  in  com,  malt,  bark;  hoops  and  timber;  and  the 
Bargate  stone,  of  which  the  parish  church  is  built,  is  still  quarried. 
The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Area,  812  acres. 

Godalming  (Godelminge)  belonged  to  King  Alfred,  and  was  a 
royal' manor  at  the  time  of  Dom^day.  The  manor  bdonged  to 
the  see  of  Salisbury  in  the  middle  ages,  but  reverted  to  the  crown 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Godalming  was  incorporated  by 
Elizabeth  in  1574,  when  the  borough  originated.  The  charter 
was  confirmed  by  James  I.  in  1620,  and  a  fresh  charter  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1666.  The  borough  was  never  repre- 
sented in  parliament.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1300  received  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  to  be  held  on  Mondays:  the  day  was 
altered  to  Wednesday  by  Elizabeth's  charter.  The  bishop's 
grant  included  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (29th  of 
June).  Another  fair  at  Candlemas  (2nd  of  February)  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth.  The  market  is  still  held.  The  making  of  cloth, 
particulsurly  Hampshire  kerseys,  was  the  staple  industry  of 
Godalming  in  the  middle  ages,  but  it  began  to  decay  early  in  the 
X7th  century  and  by  1850  was  practically  extinct.  As  in  other 
cases,  dyeing  was  subsidiary  to  the. doth  industry.  Tanning, 
tntroduoed  in  the  xsth  century,  survives.  The  presents  manu- 
facture of  fleecy  hosiery  dates  from  the  end  of  the  i8th  century. 

OODARD,  BENJAMIN  LOUIS  PAUL  (1849-1895),  French 
composer,  was  born  in  Paris,  on  the  iSth  of  August  1849.  He 
studied  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  competed  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome  without  success  in  x866  and  1867.  He  began  by  publishing 
a  number  of  songs,  many  of  which  are  charming,  such  as  **  Je 
ne  veux  pas  d'autres  choses,"  "  Ninon,"  "  Chanson  de  Florian," 
also  a  quantity  of  piano  pieces,  some  chamber  music,  induding 
several  violin  sonatas,  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  a  quartet  for 
strings,  a  violin  concerto  and  a  second  work  of  the  same  kind 
entitled  "  Concerto  Romantique.''  Godard's  chance  arrived  in 
.the  year  1878,  when  with  his  dramatic  cantata,  JLe  Tasse,  he  shared 
with  M.  llifodorc  Dubois  the  honour  of  winning  the  musical 
competition  instituted  by  the  dty  of  Paris.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  Godard  composed  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
works,  including  four  operas,  Pedro  de  Zalamea,  produced  at 
Antwerp  in  1884;  Jocdyn,  given  in  Paris  at  the  Th£&tre  du 
Ch&teau  d'Eau,  in  1888;  Dante^  played  at  the  Op^ra  Comique 
two  yeara  later;  and  La  Vivandiire,  left  unfinished  and  partly 
scored  by  another  hand.  This  last  work  was  heard  at  the  Op6ra 
Comique  in  1895,  and  has  been  played  in  England  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Company.  His  other  works  indiide  the  "  Symphonie 
Kgendaire,"  "  Symphonie  gothique."  "  Diane  "  and  various 
orchestral  works.  Godard's  productivity  was  enormous,  and  his 
compositions  are,  for  this  reason  only,  decidedly  unequal.  He 
was  at  his  best  in  works  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  has  left  many 
exquisite  songs.  Among  his  more  ambitious  works  the  "  Sym- 
phonie ]£gendaire  "  may  be  singled  out  as  being  one  of  the  most 
distinctive.  He  had  a  dedded  individuality,  and  his  premature 
death  at  Cannes  on  the  I'oth  0/  January  2895  was  a  loss  to 
French  art. 

OODAVARI,  a  river  of  central  and  western  India.  It  flows 
across  the  Deccan  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Ghats;  its 
total  length  is  900  m.,  the  estimated  area  of  its  drainage  basin, 
XX  a,  200  sq.  m.  Its  traditional  source  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
behind  the  village  of  Triinbak  in  Nasik  district,  Bombay,  where 


the  water  runs  into  a  reservoir  from  the  lips  of  an  Image.  But 
according  to  popular  legend  it  proceeds  from  the  same  ultimate 
source  as  the  Ganges,  though  underground.  Its  course  is  gener- 
ally  south-easterly.  After  passing  through  Nasik  district,  it 
crosses  into  the  dominions  of  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad.  When 
it  again  strikes  British  territory  it  is  joined  by  the  Pranhita, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Wardba,  the  Penganga  and  Wainganga. 
For  some  distance  it  flows  between  the  nizam's  dominions  and 
the  Upper  Godavari  district,  and  receives  the  Indravati,  the  Tal 
and  the  SabarL  The  stream  has  here  a  channel  varying  from 
X  to  2  m.  in  breadth,  occasionally  broken  by  alluvial  islands. 
Paralld  to  the  river  stretch  long  ranges  of  hills.  Bdow  the 
junction  of  the  Sabari  the  channel  begins  to  contract,  The 
flanking  hiUs  gradually  dose  in  on  both  sides,  and  the  result  is 
a  magnificent  gorge  only  200  yds.  wide  through  which  the  water 
flows  into  the  plain  of  the  delta,  about  60  m.  from  the  sea.  Tbe 
head  of  the  delta  is  at  the  village  of  Dowlaishweram,  where  the 
main  stream  is  crossed  by  the  irrigation  anicut.  The  river  has 
seven  mouths,  the  largest  being  the  Gautami  Godavari.  The 
Godavari  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred,  and  once  every  twdve 
years  the  great  bathing  festiviM  called  Puskkaram  is  hdd  on  its 
banks  at  Rajahmundry. 

The  upper  waters  of  the  Godavari  are  scarcdy  utilized  for 
irrigation,  but  the  entire  delta  has  been  turned  into  a  garden  ot 
perennial  crops  by  means  of  the  anicut  at  Dowlaishweram, 
constructed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  from  which  three  main  canals 
are  drawn  off.  The  river  channd  here  is  3}  m..  wide.  The  anicut 
is  a  substantial  mass  of  stone,  bedded  in  Hme  cement,  about 
2\  xn.  long,  X30  ft.  broad  at  the  ba,se,  and  X2  ft.  high.  The 
stream  is  thus  pent  back  so  as  to  supply  a  v<4ume  of  3000  cubic  ft. 
of  water  per  second  during  its  low  season,  and  12,000  cubic  fu 
at  time  of  flood.  The  main  canals  have  a  total  length  of  493  m., 
irrigating  662,000  acres,  and  all  luivigable;  and  there  are  1929  m. 
of  distributary  channds.  In  X864  water-communication  was 
opened  between  the  deltas  of  the  Godavari  and  Kistna.  Rocky 
barriers  and  rapids  obstruct  navigation  in  the  upper  portion  <^ 
the  Godavari.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  canals 
round  these  barriers  with  little  success,  and  the  uiulertaking  has 
been  abandoned. 

GODiVVARI,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  tbe  north-east 
of  the  Madras  presidency.  It  was  remodelled  in  1907^x908, 
when  part  of  it  was  transferred  to  Kistna  district.  Its  present 
area  is  5634  sq.  m.  Its  territory  now  lies  mainly  east  of 
the  Godavari  river,  induding  the  entire  delta,  with  a  long 
narrow  strip  exten<Ung  up  its  valley.  The  apex  of  the  ddta* 
is  at  Dowlaishweram,  where  a  great  dam  renders  the  waters 
available  for  irrigation.  Between  this  point  and  the  coast 
there  is  a  vast  extent  of  rice  fields.  Farther  inland,  and 
enclosing  the  valley  of  the  great  river,  are  low  hills,  steep  and 
forest-dad.  The  north-eastern  part,  known  as  the  Agency 
tract,  is  occupied  by  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  coast  is 
low,  sandy  and  swampy,  the  sea  very  shallow,  so  that  vessels 
must  lie  ncariy  $  m.  from  Cocanada,  the  chief  port.  The  Sabari 
is  the  prindpal  tributary  of  the  Godavari  within  the  district. 
The  Godavari  often  rises  in  destructive  floods.  The  population 
of  the  present  area  in  X901  was  x,44 5,961.  In  the  old  district 
the  increase  during  the  last  decade  was  xx  %.  The  chief  towns 
are  Cocanada  and  Rajahmundry.  The  forests  are  of  great  value; 
coal  is  known,  and  graphite  is  worked.  The  p<H>ulation  is 
prihdpally  occupied  in  agriculture,  the  prindpal  crops  being 
rice,  oil-seeds,  tobacco  and  sugar.  The  dgars  known  in  England 
as  Lunkas  are  partly  made  from  tobacco  grown  on  lankcs  or 
islands  in  the  river  Godavari.  Sugar  (from  the  juice  of  the 
palmyra  palm)  and  rum  are  made  by  European  processes  at 
Samalkot.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  now  at  Coca- 
nada,  the  chief  seaport;  but  Rajahmundry,  at  the  head  of  the 
ddta,  is  the  old  capital.  A  large  but  decreasing  trade  is  conducted 
at  Cocanada,  rice  being  shipped  to  Mauritius  and  Ceylon,  and 
cotton  and  oil-seeds  to  Europe.  Rice-deaning  mills  have  been 
established  here  and  at  other  places.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Coast  railway,  with  a  branch  to 
Cocanada;  the  iron  girder  bridge  Of  forty-two  vpuu  over  the 
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Godavari  river  near  Rajahmundfy  was  opened  Sn  190a  There 
is  a  goveromeat  college  at  Rajahmundry,  with  a  training  ooUece 
attached,  and  an  aided  college  at  Cocaiuula. 

The  Godavari  district  formed  part^of  the  Aodhra  division  of 
Dravida,  the  north-west  portion  being  subject  to  the  Orissa 
kin^,  and  the  south*westem  belonging  to  the  Vengi  kingdom. 
For  centuries  it  was  the  battlefield  on  which  various  chiefs 
fimigbt  for  independence  with  varying  success  till  the  beginning 
el  the  idth  century,  when  the  whole  country  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  under  Mahommedan  pown.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
struggle  with  the  French  in  the  Camatic,  Godavari  with  the 
Northern  Circars  was  conquered  by  the  English,  and  finally 
ceded  by  imperial  sanad  in  1765.  "Hie  district  was  constituted 
in  1859,  by  the  redistribution  of  the  territory  comprising  the 
fonner  districts  oi  Guntur,  Rajahmundry  and  MasuUpatam, 
into  what  are  now  the  Kistna  and  Godavari  districts. 

See  H.  Morris,  Distria  Mannai  (1878);  Distria  Gautim  (1906). 

QODIFBOT  (GomsarxEDus),  a  French  noble  family,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  several  distinguished  jurists  and 
hutorians.  The  family  claimed  descent  from  Symon  Godefroy, 
who  was  bom  at  Mons  about  1330  and  was  lord  of  Sapigneulx 
Bear  Bexry-an-bac,  now  in  the  department  of  Aisne. 

Dims  GoDEnoY  (Dionysiua  Gothofredus)  (1549-1632), 
jurist,  SOB  of  L£on  Godefroy,  lord  of  Guignecourt,  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  17th  of  October  1549.  He  was  educated  at  the 
CoIUge  de  Navarre,  and  studied  law  at  Louvain,  Cologne  and 
Hdddberg,  returning  to  Paris  In  1573.  He  embraced  the 
reformed  reli^on,  and  in  1579  left  Paris,  where  his  M>ilities  and 
CTwnexions  prmnised  a  brilliant  career,  to  establish  himself  at 
Geneva.  He  became  professor  of  law  there,  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  In  1580,  and  in  1587  became  a  member  of  the  Council 
4rf  the  Two  Hundred.  Henry  IV.  induced  him  to  return  to  France 
by  twaking  him  frand  baiOi  of  Gex,but  no  sooner  had  he  installed 
himself  than  .the  town  was  sacked  and  his  library  burnt  by  the 
tmopa  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  In  1591  he  became  professor  of 
Roman  law  at  Strassburg,  where  he  remained  until  April  1600, 
iriien  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Frederick  IV.,  elector 
palatine,  he  removed  to  Heidelberg.  The  difficulties  tA  his 
position  led  to  his  return  to  Strassburg  for  a  short  time,  but  in 
November  1604  he  definitely  settled  at  Heidelberg.  He  was 
made  head  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  the  imiversity,  and  was  from 
lime  to  time  employed  on  missions  to  the  French  court.  His 
repeated  refunl  of  offers  of  advancement  in  his  own  country 
was  due  to  his  Calvinism.  He  died  at  Strassburg  on  the  7th  of 
Septenaber  2633,  having  left  Heidelberg  before  the  dty  was 
lacked  by  the  imperial  troops  in  162 s.  His  most  important  work 
was  the  Corpus  jurit  cipUis,  originally  published  at  Geneva  in 
1583,  which  went  through  some  twenty  editions,  the  most 
valuable  of  them  being  that  printed  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Amster- 
dam in  1633  and  the  Leipzig  edition  of  1740. 

Lists  of  his  other  learned  works  may  be  found  in  Senebier's  Hist, 
tilt,  dt  Genbfe,  vol.  iL,  and  in  Nic£ron's  Mimoires,  vol.  xvii.  Some  of 
his  correspondence  with  his  learned  friends,  with  his  kinsman 
President  de  Thou,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Jean  Jacques  Grynaeus  and 
others,  i»  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the  British  Mineum,  of  Basel 
and  Paris. 

His  eldest  son,  Theodokb  Godzfkoy  (r  580-1649)1  was  bora 
at  Geneva  on  the  X4th  of  July  2580.  He  abjured  Calvinism, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Paris.  He  became  historiographer 
of  France  in  1613,  and  was  employed  from  time  to  time  on 
dqdomatic  missions.  He  was  employed  at  the  congress  of 
Monster,  where  he  remained  after  the  signing  of  peace  in  1648 
as  charfi  d'affaires  until  his  death  on  the  5th  of  October  of  the 
next  year.  His  most  important  work  is  Ls  CMmonial  de  France 
.  .  .  (1619),  a  work  which  became  a  classic  on  the  subject  of 
royal  ceremonial,  and  was  re-edited  by  his  son  in  ai)  enlarged 
edition  in  1649. 

Besides  bis  printed  worics  he  made  vast  coOcetions  of  historical 
aaCerial  which  remains  in  MS.  and  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
Godefroy  collection  of  over  five  hundred  portfolios  in  the  Library 
of  the  Institute  in  Paris.  These  were  catalogued  by  Ludovic 
Lalaone  in  the  Annuaire  BMiUtin  (1865-1866  and  1893)  of  the 
Seam  de  riusloire  de  Frmue. 


The  second  aon  of  Denis,  Jacques  GoDBmoY  (rs87-i6sa), 
jurist,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  r3th  of  September  1587.  He 
was  sent  to  France  in  x6ii,  and  studied  law  and  history  at 
Bourfes  and  Paris.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Calvinist 
persuasion,  and  soon  mturaed  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  active 
in  public  ^airs.  He  was  secretaQr  of  state  from  1632  to  1636, 
and  syndic  or  chief  ma^trate  in  1637,  1641,  1645  c^d  1649. 
He  died  on  the  23rd  of  June  1653.  In  addition  to  his  dvic  and 
political  work  he  lectured  on  law,  and  produced,  after  thirty 
years  of  labour,  his  edition  of  the  Codex  Theodosianus.  This 
code  formed  the  principal,  though  not  the  only,  source  of  the 
legal  systems  of  the  countries  formed  from  the  Western  Empire. 
Godefroy's  edition  was  enriched  with  a  multitude  of  important 
notes  and  historical  comments,  and  became  a  standard  authority 
on  the  decadent  period  of  the  Western  Empire.  It  was  only 
printed  thirteen  years  after  his  death  under  the  care  of  his 
friend  Antoine  Marville  at  Lyons  (4  vols.  1665),  and  was  reprinted 
at  Leipzig  (6  vols.)  in  1736-1745.  Of  his  numerous  other  works 
the  most  important  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  twelve  tables 
of  early  Roman  law. 

See  also  the  dictionary  of  Moreri,  Nic£ron's  Mimoires  (vol  17) 
and  a  notice  in  the  Bibtiotkhgue  universale  de  Cenhe  (Dec.  1837). 

Denis  Godetroy  (1615-1681),  eldest  son  of  Theodore, 
succeeded  his  father  as  historiographer  of  France,  and  re-edited 
various  chronicles  which  had  been  published  by  him.  He  was 
entrusted  by  Colbert  with  the  care  atnd  investigation  of  the 
records  Concerning  the  Low  Countries  preserved  at  Lille,  where 
great  part  of  his  life  was  spent.  He  was  also  the  historian  of 
the  reigns  of  Charles  VU.  and  Charles  VIII. 

Other  members  of  the  family  who  attained  distinction  in  the 
same  branch  of  learning  were  the  two  sons  of  Dems  Godefroi — 
Denis  (1653-1719),  also  an  historian,  and  Jean,  sieur  d'Aumont 
(1656- 1 73  2),  who  edited  the  letters  of  Louis  XII.,  the  memoirs 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  of  Castelnau  and  Pierre  de  I'Estoile, 
and  left  some  useful  material  for  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries; 
Jean  Baptiste  Achille  Godefroy,  sicur  de  Maillart  (1697-1759), 
and  Denis  Joseph  Godefroy,  sieur  de  Maillart  (1740-1819),  son 
and  grandson  of  Jean  (jodefroy,  who  were  both  officials  at 
Lille,  and  left  valuable  historical  documents  which  have  remained 
in  MS. 

For  further  details  see  Les  Savants  Godfrey  (Paris,  1873)  by  the 
marquu  de  Cvodefroy-M^nilglaise.  son  of  Dems  Joseph  Godefroy. 

GODBSBBRG,  a  spa  of  Germany,  In  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  almost  opposite  KSnigswInter, 
and  4  m.  S.  of  Bonn,  on  the  railway  to  Coblenz.  It  is  a  fashion- 
able summer  resort,  and  contains  numerous  pretty  villas,  the 
residences  of  merchants  from  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Crefeld  and 
other  Rhenish  manufacturing  centres.  It  has  an  Evangelical 
and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue  and  several 
educational  establishments.  Its  chalybeate  springs  annually 
attract  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  the  pump-room,  baths 
and  public  grounds  are  arranged  on  a  sumptuous  scale.  On  a 
conical  basalt  hill,  close  by,  are  the  ruins,  surmounted  by  a 
picturesque  round  tower,  of  Godesberg  castle.  Built  by  Arch- 
bishq>  Dietrich  I.  of  (Cologne  in  the  13th  century,  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Bavarians  in  1583. 

See  Dennert,  Godesberg,  eine  PerU  des  Rkeius  (Godesberg,  1900). 

OODBT,  PniDfolC  LOUIS  (18x2-1900),  Swiss  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Neuch&tel  on  the  25th  of  October  1819. 
After  studying  theology  at  Neuchitel,  Bonn  and  Berlin,  he  was 
in  1850  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  NcuchiteL  From' 
1851  to  1866  he  also  held  a  pastorate.  In  r873  he  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  free  Evangelical  Church  of  NeuchAtel,  and 
professor  in  its  theological  faculty.  He  died  thefe  on  the  29th  of 
October  1900.  A  conservative  scholar,  <Sodet  was  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  French  commentaries  published 
in  recent  thncs. 

His  commentaries  are  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John  (2  vols.,  1863-1865; 
3rd  ed.,  (881-1888;  Eng.  trans.  1886,  ftc);  St  Luke  (3  vols.,  1871; 
3rd  cd..  1888:  Eng.  tians.  l875«  Ac.):  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (3 
vols.,  1879-1880:  and  ed.,  1883-1890;  Eng.  trans.,  1880,  Ac); 
Corinthians  (a  vols..  1886-1887;  Eng.  trans.  x886,  Ac).    His  other 
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worin  inctude  Bimdes  bMifue*  (3  vols..  1873--1874:  4th  ed..  1880; 
Eng.  trans.  1875  f.),  and  Introduction  au  Nouoeau  Testament  (189^  f. ; 
Eng.  trans.,  1894,  &c.);  Lectures  in  Defenu  of  Ike  Christian  Faith 
(Eng.  trans.  4th  ol.,  1900). 

GODFRET,  SIR  EDMUND  BERRT  (1621-1678),  English 
magistrate  and  politician,  younger  son  of  Thomas  Godfrey 
(1586-1664),  a  member  of  an  old  Kentish  family,  was  born  on 
the  33rd  ojf  December  1621.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  after  entering  Gray's 
Inn  became  a  dealer  in  wood.  His  business  prospered.  He  was 
made  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  in 
September  x666  was  knighted  as  a  reward  for  his  services  as 
magbtrate  and  citizen  during  the  great  plague  in  London;  but 
in  1669  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  days  for  instituting  the 
arrest  of  the  king's  physician,  Sit  Alexander  Fraizcr  (d.  1681), 
who  owed  him  money.  The  tragic  events  in  Godfrey's  life  began 
in  September  1678  when  Titus  Gates  and  two  other  men. appeared 
before  him  with  written  information  about  the  Popish  Plot,  and 
swore  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  During  the  intense 
excitement  which  followed  the  magistrate  expressed  a  fear  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  but  took  no  extra  precautions  for  safely. 
On  the  1 2th  of  October  he  did  not  return  home  as  usual,  and  on 
the  17th  his  body  was  found  on  Primrose  Hill,  Hampstead. 
Medical  and  other  evidence  made  it  certain  that  he  had  been 
murdered,  and  the  excited  popubce  regarded  the  deed  as  the 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Two  committees  investigated 
the  occurrence  without  definite  result,  but  in  December  1678 
a  certain  Miles  Prance,  who  had  been  arrested  for  conspiracy, 
confessed  that  he  had  shared  in  the  murder.  According  to 
Prance  the  deed  was  instigated  by  some  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
three  of  whom  witnessed  the  murder,  and  was  committed  in  the 
courtyard  of  Somerset  House,  where  Godfrey  was  strangled  by 
Robert  Green,  Lawrence  Hill  and  Henry  Berry,  the  body  being 
afterwards  taken  to  Hampstead.  The  three  men  were  promptly 
arrested;  the  evidence  of  the  informer  WiUiaro  Bedloe,  although 
contradictory,  was  similar  on  a  few  points  to  that  of  Prance,  and 
in  February  1679  they  were  hanged.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
some  doubt  was  cast  upon  this  story;  a  war  of  words  ensued 
between  Prance  and  others,  and  it  was  freely  asserted  that 
Godfrey  had  committed  suicide.  Later  the  falsehood  of  Prance's 
confession  was  proved. and  Prance  pleaded  guilty  to  perjury; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Godfrey  was  murdered.  Godfrey 
was  an  excellent  magistrate,  and  was  very  charitable  both  in 
public  and  in  private  life.  Mr  John  Pollock,  in  the  Po^h  Phi 
(London,  1903),  confirms  the  view  that  the  three  men.  Green, 
HiU  and  Berry,  were  wrongfully  executed,  and  thinks  the 
murder  was  committed  by  some  Jesuits  aided  by  Prance. 
Godfrey  was  feared  by  the  Jesuits  because  he  knew,  through 
pates,  that  on  the  24th  of  April  1678  a  Jesuit  congregation  had 
met  at  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  York  to  concert  plans  for  the 
king's  murder.  He  concludes  thus:  "  The  success  of  Godfrey's 
murder  as  a  political  move  is  indubiuble.  The  duke  of  York 
was  the  pivot  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scheme  in  Eng^d,  and 
Godfrey's  death  saved  both  from  utter  ruin."  On  the  other  hand 
Mr  AUred  Marks  in  his  Who  kUled  Sir  E.  B.  Godfrey?  (1905) 
maintains  that  suicide  w*as  the  cause  of  Godfrey's  death. 

See  the  article  Oates,  Titus,  also  R.  Tukc,  Memoirs  of  Ike  Life 
And  Death  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  (London,  1682);  and  G. 
Burnet,  History  of  my  Own  Time;  The  Itagn  of  Charles  JL^  edited  by 
O.  Airy  (Oxford,  1900). 

GODFREY  OP  BOUILLON  (e.  xo6o-xxoo).  a  leader  in  the  First 
Crusade,  was  the  second  son  of  Eustace  II.,  count  of  Boulogne, 
by  his  marriage  with  Ida,  daughter  of  Duke  Godfrey  U.  of 
Ix>wer  Lorraine.  He  was  designated  by  Duke  Godfrey  as  his 
auccesaor;  but  the  empeior  Henry  IV.  gave  him  only  the  mark 
of  Antwerp,  in  which  the  lordship  of  BouiUon  was  included 
(1076).  He  fought  for  Henry,  however,  both  on  the  Elster  and 
in  the  siege  of  Rome;  and  he  was  invested  in  1082  with  the  duchy 
of  Lower  Lorraine.  Lorraine  had  been  penetrated  by  Cluniac 
influences,  and  Godfrey  would  seem  to  have  been  a  man  of 
notable  piety.  Accordingly,  though  he  had  himself  served  as 
an  imperialist,  and  though  the  Germans  in  general  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  Crusaders  {subsannobant . . .  quasi  ddirantes). 


Godfrey,  nevertheless,  when  the  call  came  "  to  follow  Christ,'* 
almost  literally  sold  all  that  he  had^  and  followed.  Along  with 
his  brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin  (the  future  Baldwin  I.  of 
Jerusalem)  he  led  a  German  contingerft,  some  40,000  strong, 
aiong'"Charlemagne's  road,"  through  Hungary  to  Constantinople, 
starting  in  August  1096,  and  arriving  at  Constantinople,  after 
some  difficulties  in  Hungary,  in  November.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  crusading  princes  to  arrive,  and  on  him  fell  the  duty  of 
deciding  what  the  relations  of  the  princes  to  the  eastern  emperor 
Alexius  were  to  be.  Eventually,  after  several  disputes  and 
some  fighting,  he  did  homage  to  Alexius  in  January  1097;  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  the  other  princes.  From  this  time 
until  the  beginning  of  X099  (Godfrey  appears  ta  one  of  the 
minor  princes,  plodding  onwards,  and  steadily  fighting,  while 
men  like  Bohemund  and  Raymund,  Baldwin  and  Tancred  were 
determining  the  course  of  events. 

In  X099  he  came  once  more  to  the  front.  The  mass  of  the 
crusaders  became  weary  of  the  political  factions  whidi  divided 
some  of  their  leaders;  and  Godfrey,  who  was  more  of  a  pilgrim 
than  a  politician,  becomes  the  natural  representative  of  this 
feeling.  He  was  thus  able  to  force  the  reluctant  Raymund  to 
march  southward  to  Jerusalem;  and  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  siege,  his  division  being  the  first'  to  enter  when  the 
city  was  captured.  It  was  natural  therefore  that,  when  Raymund 
of  Provence  refused  the  offered  dignity,  Godfrey  should  be  elected 
ruler  of  Jerusalem  (July  22, 1099).  He  assumed  the  title  not  of 
king,  but  of  "  advocate  "  *  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  new 
dignity  proved  sliU  more  onerous  than  honourable;  and  during 
his  short  reign  of  a  year  Godfrey  had  to  combat  the  Arabs  of 
E^pt,  and  the  opposition  of  Raymund  and  the  patriarch 
Dagobcrt.  He  was  successful  in  repelling  the  Egyptian  attack 
at  the  battle  of  Ascalon  (August  1099);  but  he  failed,  owing  to 
Raymund's  obstinacy  and  greed,  to  acquire  the  town  of  Ascalon. 
after  the  battle.  Left  alone,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  with  an 
army  of  some  2000  men,  (Godfrey  was  yet  able,  in  the  spring  of 
xioo,  probably  with  the  aid  of  new  pilgrims,  to  exact  tribute 
from  towns  like  Acre,  Ascaloni  Axsuf  and  Caesarea.  But  already, 
at  the  end  of  X099  Dagobert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  been 
substituted  as  patriarch  for  Amulf  (who  had  been  acting  as  vicar) 
by  the  Influence  of  Bohemund;  and  Dagobert,  whose  vassal 
Godfrey  had  at  once  piously  acknowledged  himself,  seems  to 
have  forced  him  to  an  agreement  in  April  xxoo,  by  which  be 
promised  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  to  the  patriarch,  in  case  he  should 
acquire  in  their  place  Cairo  or  some  othor  town,  or  should  die 
without  issue.  Thus  were  the  foundations  of  a  theocracy  laid 
in  Jerusalem;  and  when  Godfrey  died  (July  xxoo)  he  left  the 
question  to  be  decided,  whether  a  theocracy  or  a  monarchy 
should  be  the  government  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Because  he  had  been  the  first  ruler  in  Jerusalem  Godfrey 
was  idolized  in  later  saga.  He  was  depicted  as  the  leader  ot 
the  crusades,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  legislator  who*  laid 
down  the  assizes  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  none  of  these  things. 
Bohemund  was  the  leader  of  the  crusades;  Baldwin  was  first 
king;  the  assizes  were  the  result  of  a  gradual  development 
In  still  other  ways  was  the  figure  of  Godfrey  idealized  by  the 
grateful  tradition  of  later  days;  but  in  reality  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  quiet,  pious,  hard-fighting  knight,  who  was  chosen 
to  rule  in  Jerusalem  because  he  had  no  dangerowi  quaUties» 
and  no  obvious  defects. 

LiTBRATURB.— The  narrative  of  Albert  of  Aix  may  be  regaidoJ 
as  presenting  the  Lotharingian  point  of  view,  as  the  Gesta  prescstf 
the  Norman,  and  Raymund  of  Agilcs  the  Provencal.  The  career 
of  Godfrey  has  been  discussed  in  modem  times  by  R.  Rtthrichtt 
Die  Deuttchen  im  heUigen  Lande,  Band  ii.,  and  Geschiehte  des  ersl^ 
Kreuautes,  passim  (Innsbruck,  1901).  (E.  Ba.) 

JtffffMficer.— Oodfrey  was  the  princfp&l  hero  of  two  French 
chatuonsdegesU  dealing  yfith  the  Craiai6e,iheChaHSond'AnHeche 
(ed.  P.  Paris,  2  vols.,  X848)  and  the  Chanson  de  Jintsalem  {td, 
C.  Hippcau,  x868),  and  other  poems,  containing  less  historical 

'  An  "  advocate  *•  was  a  layman  who  had  been  invested  with  part 
of  an  eccleuastic  estate,  on  condition  that  he  defended  the  rest,  and 
exercised  the  blood-ban  in  lieu  of  the  ecdeaastical  owner  (see 
AovocATBitiec.  Adoocatus  eedesiof). 
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iteritl,  were  subsequently  added.  In  additioo  lh«  paicnUfle 
and  early  exploits  of  Godfrey  were  made  the  subject  of  Icfead. 
His  graodfather  was  said  to  be  HcUas,  knight  of  the  Swan,  one 
of  the  brothers  whose  adventures  are  well  known,  though  with 
some  variation,  in  the  familiar  fairytale  of  "The  Seven  Swana^" 
Helias,  drawn  by  the  swan,  one  day  disembarked  at  Nijmwegen. 
and  reconquered  her  territory  for  the  duchess  of  Bouillon. 
Marrying  her  daughter  he  exacted  a  promise  that  bis  wife  should 
not  inquire  into  his  origin.  The  tale,  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Lohengrin  legend,  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  Cupid  and 

Psyche  narratives.    See  Lohencrin. 

See  also  C.  Hippeau,  Lt  Chevaiier  au  cyine  (Paris.  2  vols.,  1874- 
iS77>;  H.  Pigconneau,  Le  CycU  de  la  cronade  et  ae  la  famtlU  de 
B(»iffi/wi(i877);W.Gohhcr,*' Lohengrin,"  xnRoman.  Forsck.  (vol.  v., 
18^):  Htsi.  tut.  de  la  France^  vol.  xxii.  pp.  350-403;  the  English 
romance  of  Hdyas,  KnjgkU  o/lke  Swmmne  was  printed  by  W.  Copland 
about  1550.  

GODPRBT  OF  VITERBO  (c.  iiao^.  1196),  chronicler,  was 
probably  an  Italian  by  birth,  although  some  authorities  assert 
that  he  was  a  Saxon.  He  evidently  passed  some  of  his  early  life 
at  Viterbo,  where  also  he  spent  his  concluding  dajrs,  but  he  was 
educated  at  Bamberg,  gaining  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin, 
About  1 140  he  became  chaplain  to  the  German  king,  Conrad  III,; 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  as  secretary  (noiarius) 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.»  who  appears  to  have 
thoroughly  trusted  him,  and  who  employed  him  on  many 
diplomatic  errands.  Incessantly  occupied,  he  visited  Sicily, 
France  and  Spam,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  German  cities,  in 
the  emperor's  interests,  and  was  by  his  side  during  several  of 
the  Italian  campaigns.  Both  before  and  after  Frederick's  death 
in  1 190  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  son,  the  emperor  Henry  VI., 
for  whom  he  wrote  his  Speculum  regum,  a  work  of  very  little 
value.  Godfrey  also  wrote  Memoria  seculoruMf  or  Liber  menuh 
rialis,  a  chronicle  dedicated  to  Henry  VI.,  which  professes  to 
record  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  until  11^5. 
It  a  written  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  A  revision  of 
this  work  was  drawn  up  by  Godfrey  himself  as  Pcnlhcon^  or 
UnivtTsUatis  libri  qui  chrouici  appellatUUr.  The  author  borrowed 
from  Otto  of  Frcising,  but  the  earlier  part  of  his  chronicle  is  full 
of  imaginary  occurrences.  Pantheon  was  first  printed  in  15^1 
and  extracts  from  it  are  published  by  L.  A.  Muratori  in  the 
Rerum  ttclicatum  scriplora,  tome  vii.  (Milan,  1725).  The  only 
part  of  Godfrey's  work  which  is  valuable  is  the  Cesla  Pridtrici  /., 
verses  relating  events  in  the  emperor's  career  from  1155  to  1180. 
Concerned  mainly  with  affairs  in  Italy,  the  poem  tells  of  the  sieges 
of  Milan,  of  Frederick's  flight  to  Pavia  in  1 167,  of  the  treaty  with 
Pope  Alexander  III.  at  Venice,  and  of  other  stirring  episodes 
with  which  the  author  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  manyl>f 
which  he  had  witnessed.  Attached  to  the  Cesla  Friderici  is  the 
Crsta  Heinrici  VI. t  a  shorter  poem  which  is  often  attributed  to 
Godfrey,  although  W.  Wattenbach  and  other  authorities  think 
it  was  not  written  by  him.  The  Memcria  seculorum  was  very 
popular  during  the  middle  a|^,  and  has  been  continued  by 

several  writers. 

Godfrey's  works  are  found  in  the  iionumenta  Germaniae  histories. 
Band  xxii,  (Hanover,  1872).  The  Gesta  Friderici  I.  et  Heinrici  Vl. 
is  published  separately  with  an  introduction  by  G.  Waits  (Hanover, 
1I73).  See  aim  H.  Ulmann.  Cotjriedwon  Vtterbo  (GOttingen.  1863), 
and  W.  Wattenbach,  I>euluUands  Cestkichts^ifeUeHt  Band  ii. 
(Beriin.  1894).  (A.  W.  H.*) 

GOOHRA.  a  town  of  British  India,  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  Panch  Mahals  district  of  Bombay,  and  also  of 
the  Rewa  Kanlha  political  agency;  situated  52  m.  N.E.  of 
Baroda  on  the  railway  from  Anand  to  Ratlam.  Pop.  (1901) 
30,9 1 5'    It  bas  a  trade  in  timber  from  the  neighbouring  forests^ 

60DIH,  JEAN  BAPnSTB  ANDR6  (1817-1888),  French 
socialist,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  January  181 7  lit  Esqueh^ries 
(Aisne).  The  son  of  an  artisan,  he  oatered  an  iron-works  at  an 
^y  'S^t  ^od  at  seventeen  made  a  tour  of  France  as  journeyman. 
Returning  to  Esqueh6ries  in  1837,  he  started  a  small  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  castings  for  heating-stoves.  The  business 
increased  rapidly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  railway  facilities  was 
transferred  to  Guise  in  1846.  At  the  time  of  Godin's  death  in 
1888  the  annual  output  was  over  four  millions  of  francs  (£160,000), 


and  in  1008  Che  employees  numbered  over  aooo  aiid  the  output 
was  over  £280,000^  An  ardent  disciple  of  Fourier,  be  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  the  disastrous  Fourierist 
ezperimest  of  V.  P.  Considtotnt  (f.v.)  in  Texas.  He  profited, 
however,  by  its  failure,  and  in  1859  started  the  familistire  or 
community  settlement  of  Ouise  on  more  carefully  laid  plaoK 
It  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  workshops,  three  large  buildings, 
four  storeys  high,  capable  of  housing  all  the  work-people,  each 
family  having  two  or  three  rooois.  Attached  to  each  btiildjng 
is  a  vast  central  court,  covered  with  a  gbss  roof,  under  which  the 
children  can  play  in  all  weathers.  There  are  also  crkhca* 
nurseries,  hospital,  refreshment  rooms  and  recreation  rooms  of 
varwus  kinds,  stores  for  the  purchase  of  groceries,  drapery  and 
every  necessity,  and  a  large  theatre  for  concerts  and  dramatic 
entertainments^  In  1880  the  whole  was  turned  into  a  co>opera- 
tive  society,  with  provisioo  by  which  it  eventually  became  the 
property  of  the  workera.  In  1871  Godin  was  elected  deputy  for 
Aisne,  but  retired  in  1876  to  devote  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  familisUre,  In  1 882  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  legion 
of  honour. 

Godin  was  the  author  of  Sdlutians  seeiates  US7%)',  Les  Socialiste$ 
et  lei  droUs  du  travaii  (1974);  Mutuality  soeiaie  (1880);  La  Rk* 
fmbtuue  du  travail  et  la  rfjorme  parlementatre  ( 1 889).  See  Bernardot, 
Le  Familtsttre  de  Cuise  et  son  fondaleur  (Pans.  1887}:  Fischer, 
Du  Famtlistbre  Codin's  (Beriin,  1890);  LcstcHc.  Etude  sur  le familU- 
Ikre  de  Cuise  (Paris.  1904);  D.  F.  P.,  Le  FamilisHre  illustri,  risullals 
de  MMff  ana  d'asuKiation,  iSSo^tQOO  (Eng.  trans.,  Twenty-^^^  years 
9/  co-partnership  at  Cuise,  by  A.  Williams,  1908). 

OODIVA*  a  Saxon  lady,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  rode 
naked  through  the  streets  of  Coventry  to  gain  from  her  hwband 
a  remission  of  the  oppressive  toll  imposed  on  his  tenants.  The 
story  is  that  she  was  the  beautiful  wife  of  Leof ric,  eari  of  Merda 
and  lord  of  Coventry.  The  people  of  that  city  suffering  griev- 
ously under  the  earl's  oppressive  taxation.  Lady  Godiva  appealed 
again  and  again  to  her  busboixl,  who  obstinately  refused  to  remit 
the  toUs.  At  last ,  weary  of  her  entreaties,  he  said  he  would  grant 
her  request  if  she  would  ride  naked  through  the  streets  of  the 
town.  Lady  Godiva  look  him  at  his  word,  and  after  issuing  a 
proclamation  that  all  persons  should  keep  within  doois  or  shut 
their  windows,  she  rode  through,  clothed  only  in  her  long  hair< 
One  person  disobeyed  her  proclamation,  a  tailor,  ever  afterwarda 
known  as  Peeping  Tom.  He  bored  a  hole  in  his  shutters  that  be 
might  see  Godiva  pass,  and  is  said  to  have  been  struck  blind. 
Her  husband  kept  his  word  and  abolished  the  obnoxious  taxes. 

The  oldest  Ukm  of  the  legend  makes  (Sodiva  pass  through 
Coventry  market  from  one  end  to  the  other  when  the  people 
were  assembled,  attended  only  by  two  soldiers,  her  long  hair 
down  so  that  none  saw  her,  "  apparentibus  cruribus  tamen 
candidissimis."  This  version  is  given  in  Fiores  kistpriarum  by 
Roger  of  Wcndover,  who  quoted  from  an  earUer  writer.  The 
later  story,  with  its  episode  of  Peeping  Tbm,  has  been  evolved 
by  later  chroniclers.  Whether  the  lady  Godiva  of  this  story  la 
the  Godiva  or  Godgif u  of  histoiy  is  undecided.  That  a  lady  of 
this  name  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  <  ith  century  is  certain, 
as  evidenced  by  several  ancient  documents,  such  as  the  Stow 
charter,  the  Spalding  chjdrter  and  the  Domesday  survey,  though 
the  spciUng  of  the  name  varies  OMisiderably.  It  would  uppear 
from  Liher  Eliensis  (end  of  isth  century)  that  she  was  a  wkbw 
when  Leofric  married  her  in  1040^  In  or  about  that  jrear  she 
aided  in  the  founding  of  a  monastery  at  Stow,  Lincolnshire. 
In  1043  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  build  and  endow  a  Bene- 
dictine monaatery  at  Coventry.  Her  nsark,  "iji  Cgo  Godiva 
Coroitissa  diu  isiud  desideravi,"  was  found  on  the  charter  given 
by  her  brother,  Thorold  of  Bucknall— sheriff  of  Lincolndiire — 
to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Spalding  in  1051;  and  she  ia 
oomtnemonted  as  beaefactoess  of  other  monasteries  at  Leo^ 
minster,  uhester,  Wenlock,  Worcester  and  Evesham.  She 
probably  died  a  few  years  before  the  Domesday  survey  (108^ 
1086),  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  porches  of  the  abbey  church. 
Dugdale  (1656)  says  that  a  window,  with  represeotationa  of 
Leofric  and  Godiva,  was  placed  in  Trinity  Church,  Coventry, 
about  the  time  of  Richard  IL  The  Godiva  procession,  a  com* 
mcmoration  of  the  kgeodary  ride  instituted  on  the  jxst  of  May 
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1678  as  part  of  Coventry  fair,  was  celebrated  at  Intervals  until 
1836.  From  1848  to  1887  it  was  revived,  and  recently  further 
attempts  have  been  made  to  popularise  the  pageant.  The 
wooden  effigy  of  Pee|Mng  Tom  which,  sinoe  18 is,  has  looked 
out  on  the  world  from  a  house  at  the  north-wett  com^  of 
Hertford  Street,  Coventry,  represents  a  man  in  annour,  and 
was  probably  an  image  of  St  George.  It  was  removed  from 
another  part  of  the  town  to  its  present  position. 

QOOKIN.  BDWIN  LAWRBNCB  (183 1-1903),  American 
publicist,  was  bom  in  Moyne,  county  Wicklow,  Ireland,  oh  the 
and  of  October  183 1.  His  father,  James  Godkin,  was  a  Presby- 
terian minister  and  a  journalist,  and  the  son,  after  graduating 
in  1851  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  studying  law  in  London, 
was  in  1853-1 8$  5  war  correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  News 
in  Turkey  and  Russia,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  Sevastopol, 
and  late  in  1856  went  to  America  and  wrote  letters  to  the  same 
journal,  giving  his  impressions  of  a  tour  of  the  southern  states  of 
the  American  Union.  He  studied  law  in  New  York  City,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  travelled  in  Europe  in  1860-1863, 
wrote  for  the  London  News  and  the  New  York  Times  in  186  a- 
1865,  and  in  1865  founded  in  New  York  City  the  Nation,  a 
weekly  projected  by  him  long  before,  for  which  Charles  EUot 
Norton  gained  friends  in  Boston  and  James  Miller  McKim  (1810- 
1874)  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  Godkin  edited  until  the  end  of 
the  year  1899.  In  1881  he  sold  the  Nation  to  the  New  York 
Etening  Post^  and  became  an  associate  editor  of  the  Posi,  of 
which  he  was  editor-in-chief  in  1 883-1899,  succeeding  Carl 
Schurz.  In  the  'eighties  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Goldwin  Smith  over  the  Irish  question.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Post  broke  with  the  Republican  party  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1884,  when  Godkin's  opposition  to  Blaine  did  much  to 
create  the  so-called  Mugwump  party  (see  Mucwuicp),  and  his 
organ  became  thoroughly  independent,  as  was  seen  when  it 
attacked  the  Venesuelan  policy  of  President  Cleveland,  who  had 
in  so  many  ways  approximated  the  ideal  of  the  Post  and  Nation. 
He  consistently  advocated  currency  reform,  the  gold  basis,  a  tariff 
for  revenue  orJy,  and  civil  service  reform,  rendering  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  last  cause.  His  attacks  on  Tammany  Hall  were 
so  frequent  and  so  virulent  that  in  1894  he  was  sued  for  libel 
because  of  biographical  sketches  of  certain  leaders  in  that 
organiaation-~cases  which  never  came  up  for  trial.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  with  Spain  and  to  imperialism  was  able  and 
forcible.  He  retired  from  his  editorial  duties  on  the  30th  of 
December  1899,  and  sketched  his  career  in  the  Evening  Post 
of  that  date.  Although  he  recovered  from  a  severe  apc^lectic 
stroke  early  in  1900,  his  health  was  shattered,  and  he  died  in 
Greenway,  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  aist  of  May  1902. 
Godkin  shaped  the  lofty  and  independent  policy  of  the  Post 
and  the  Notion^  which  had  a  small  but  influential  and  intellectual 
dass  of  readers.  But  as  editor  he  had  none  of  the  personal 
magnetism  of  Greeley,  for  instance,  and  his  superiority  to  the 
influence  of  popular  feeling  made  Charles  Dudley  Warner  style 
the  Nation  the  "  weekly  judgment  day."  He  was  an  economist 
oi  the  school  of  Mill,  urged  the  necessity  of  the  abstraction 
called  "economic  man,"  and  insisted  that  socialism  put  in 
practice  would  not  improve  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  general.  In  politics  he  was  an  enemy  of  sentimentalism  and 
loose  theories  in  government.  He  published  A  History  of 
Hvlhgary,  A.D.  300-1850  (1856),  Cofemment  (1871,  in  the 
American  Science  Series),  Refections  and  Commenis  (1895), 
ProbUms  of  Modem  Democracy  (1896)  and  Unforeseen  Tendencies 
of  Democracy  (1898). 

'  See  Ufe  and  Letters  of  £.  L.  Codkint  edited  by  Rollo  Ogden  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1907)* 

QODHANCHBSTBRt  a  municipal  borough  in  the  southern 
parliamentary  division  of  Huntingdonshire,  Eng^d,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Quae,  i  m.  S.S.E.  of  Huntingdon,  on  a  branch 
of  t4ie  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  30x7.  ^^  ^*^  ^ 
beautiful  Perpendicular  church  {St  Mary's)  and  an  agricultural 
tnde,  with  flour  miUs.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4 
aldermen  and  la  councillors.    Area,  4907  acres. 

A  Romano-British  village  occupied  the  site  of  Godmanchestcr. 


The  town  {Cumencestret  Gomecesire)  belonged  to  the  king  before 
the  Conquest  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey.  In  1 213 
King  John  granted  the  manor  to  the  men  of  the  town  at  a  fee- 
farm  of  £i3o  yearly,  and  confirmation  charters  were  granted 
by  several  succeeding  kings,  Richard  II.  in  1391-1393  adding 
exemption  from  toll,  pannage,  &c  James  I.  granted  an  in- 
corporation charter  in  1605  under  the  title  of  bailiffs,  assbtants 
and  commonalty,  but  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  183$ 
the  corporation  was  changed  to  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  it 
councillors.  Godmanchester  was  formerly  included  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes  in  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  which  has 
ceased  to  be  separately  represented  since  1885.  The  incorpora- 
tion charter  of  1605  recites  that  the  burgesses  are  chieiSy  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  grants  them  a  fair,  which  still  continues 
every  year  on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week. 

See  Victoria  County  History^  Huntingdon;  Robert  Fox,  Tlu 
History  of  Godmanchester  (1831). 

OOdOLLO.  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pest- 
Pilis-Solt-Kiskun,  33  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900) 
5875.  Gdddlld  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  Hungarian  royal 
family,  and  the  royal  castle,  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  i8th 
century  by  Prince  Anton  Grassalkovich,  was,  with  the  beautiful 
domain,  presented  by  the  Hungarian  nation  to  King  Francis 
Joseph  I.  after  the  coronation  In  1867.  In  its  park  there  are  a 
great  number  of  stags  and  wild  boars.  G0d6lltt  is  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Budapest.  In  its  vicinity 
is  the  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  Miria-Besnyd,  with  a  fine 
Franciscan  monastery,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Grassal- 
kovich family. 

OODOLPHINi  SIDNEY   QODOLPHIN,   Easl    or    (c.    1645' 
X712),  was  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  family  of  Cornwall.    At  the 
Restoration  he  was  introduced  into  the  royal  household  by. 
Charles  II.,  with  whom  he  had  previously  become  a  favourite, 
and  he  also  at  the  same  period  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Helston.    Although  he  very  seldom  addressed  the 
House,  and,  when  he  did  so,  only  in  Uie  briefest  manner,  he 
gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  its  chief  if  not  its  only  financial 
authority.    In  March  1679  be  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  and  in  the  September  following  he  was  promoted, 
along  with  Viscount  Hyde  (afterwards  earl  of  Rochester)  and 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  to  the  chief  management  of  affairs. 
Thot^h  he  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  1680,  he  was  continued 
in  oflice  after  the  dismissal  of  Sunderland,  and  in  September 
1684  he  was  created  Baron  Godolphin  of  Rialton,  and  succeeded 
Rochester  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.    After  the  accession  of 
Junes  U.  he  was  made  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  and,  aIon|( 
with  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  enjoyed  the  khig's  special 
confidence.    In  1687  he  was  tuimed  commissioner  of  the  treasury- 
He  was  one  of  the  council  of  five  appointed  by  King  James  to 
represent  him  in  London,  when  he  went  to  join  the  army  after 
the  landing  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  England,  and,  along 
with  Halifax  and  Nottingham,  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  prince.    On  the  accession  of 
William,  though  he  only  obtained  the  third  seat  at  the  treasury 
board,  be  had  virtually  the  chief  contl-ol  of  affairs.    He  retired 
in  March  1690,  but  was  recalled  on  the  November  following 
and  appointed  first  lord.    While  holcting  this  office  he  for  several 
years  continued,  in  conjunction  with  Marlborough,  a  treacherous 
intercourse  with  James  U.,  and  is  said  even  ttf'have  anticipated 
Marlborough  in  disclosing  to  James  intelligence  regarding. the 
intended  expedition  against  Brest.    Godolphin  was  not  only  a 
Tory  by  inheritance,  but  had  a  romantic  admiration  for  the  wife 
of  James  II.    He  also  wished  to  be  safe  whatever  happened, 
and  his  treachery  in  this  case  was  mostly  due  to  caution.    After 
Fenwick's  confession  in  1696  regarding  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  William  III.,  Godolphin,  who  was  compromised,  was  in- 
duced to  tender  his  resignation;  but  when  the  Tories  came  into 
power  in   1700,  he  was  again  appointed  lord  treasurer  and 
retained  office  for  about  a  year.    Thou^  ix>t  a  favotirite  with 
Queen  Anne,  he  was,  after  her  accession,  appointed  to  his  old 
office,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of  Marlborough.    He  sho 
in  X  704  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  December 
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1706  he  was  created  Vtscouni  Rialton  and  carl  of  Godelphin. 
Though  a  Tory  he  had  an  active  share  in  the  intrigues  which 
gradually  led  to  the  predominance  of  the  Whi^t  in  alliance 
with  Majlborougfa.  The  influence  of  the  Marlboroughs  with  the 
queen  was,  however,  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Mrs 
Masham  and  Hariey,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Marlboroughs  those  of  Godo^hin  were  indissolttbly  united. 
Tlie  services  of  both  were  so  appreciated  by  the  nation  that 
they  were  able  for  a  time  to  regard  the  loss  of  the  queen's  favour 
with  indiflerenoe,  and  even  in  1708  to  procure  the  espubion  of 
Harley  from  ofllice;  but  after  the  Tory  reaction  which  followed 
the  impeachment  of  Dr  Sacheverd,  who  abused  Godolphin  under 
the  name  of  Volpone,  the  queen  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  initiatory  step  towards  delivering  herself  from 
the  irks<Hne  thraldom  of  Marlborough  by  abruptly  diKmiissing 
Godolphin  from  office  on  the  7th  <rf  August  17 la  He  died  on 
the  istfa  of  September  27x2. 

Godolphin  owed  his  rise  to  power  and  his  ccoitiiiuance'  in  it 
Bnder  four  sovereigns  chiefly  to  his  exceptional  mastery  of  financial 
natters;  for  if  latterly  he  was  in  some  degree  indebted  for  his 
promocjon  to  the  support  of  Marlborough,  he  received  that 
support  mainly  because  Marlborough  recognized  that  for  the 
pR»ecution  of  England's  foreign  wars  his  financial  abilities  were 
u  indispensable  necessity.  He  was  cool,  reserved  and  cautious, 
but  his  prudence  was  less  associated  with  high  sagadty  than 
traceaUe  to  the  weakness  of  his  personal  antipathies  and  pre- 
judices, and  his  freedom  from  political  predilections.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  unlikeness  to  Marlborough  in  that  moral  characteristic 
vhich  so  tainted  Marlborough's  greatness  that  rendered  possible 
between  them  a  friendship  so  intimate  and  undisturbed:  he 
was,  it  would  i^pear,  exceptionally  devoid  of  the  passion  <rf 
avarice;  and  so  little  advantage  did  he  take  of  his  opportunities 
of  aggrandixement  that,  though  his  style  of  living  waft  un- 
osteatatious,-~-and  in  connexi<m  with  his  favourite  pastimes 
of  hone-radng,  card-playing  and  cock-fighting  he  gained 
perhaps  more  than  he  lost, — all  that  he  left  behind  him  did  not, 
according  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  amountito  more  than 
{12,000. 

Godolphin  married  Margaret  Blagge,  the  pious  lady  whose 
bfe  was  written  by  Evelyn,  on  the  2  6th  of  May  1675,  and  married 
again  after  her  death  in  167S.  His  son  and  successor,  Francis 
(1678-1766),  held  various  offices  at  court,  and  was  lord  privy 
seal  from  1735  to  1740.  He  married  Henrietta  ChuKhUl  (d. 
1733).  da.ughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  in  1722  became 
In  her  own  right  duchess  of  Marlborough.  He  died  without  male 
issue  in  January  1 766,  when  the  earldom  became  extinct,  and 
ibe  estates  passed  to  Thomas  Osborne,  4th  duke  of  Leeds,  the 
hosband  of  the  earl's  daughter  Mary,  whose  descendant  is  the 
present  representative  of  the  Godolphins. 

A  life  of  Godolphin  was  publbhed  in  1888  in  London  by  the  Hon. 
H.  Elliot. 

60DOY,  ALVAREZ  DB  FAIUA.  RIOS  SANCHEZ  Y  ZARZ08A. 
HANUEL  DB  (i 767-1851),  duke  of  £1  Alcudia  and  prince  of  the 
I'eace,  Spanish  royal  favourite  and  minister,  was  born  at  Badajox 
on  the  1 2th  of  May  2  767.  His  father,  Don  Jos6  de  Godoy,  was 
the  head  of  a  very  ancient  but  impoverished  family  of  nobles 
in  Estremadura.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Maria 
Antonia  Alvarez  de  Faria,  belonged  to  a  Portuguese  noble  family. 
Manuel  boasts  in  his  memoirs  that  he  had  the  best  masters,  but 
it  b  certain  that  he  received  only  the  very  slight  education 
usually  given  at  that  time  to  the  sons  of  provincial  nobles. 
In  1784  he  entered  the  Guardia  de  Corps,  a  body  of  gentlemen 
who  acted  as  the  immediate  body-guard  of  the  king.  His  well- 
built  and  stalwart  person,  his  handsome  foolish  face,  together 
with  a  certain  geniality  of  character  which  he  must  have 
possessed,  earned  him  the  favour  of  Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  the 
princess  of  Asturias,  a  coarse,  passionate  woman  who  was  much 
neglected  by  her  husband,  who  on  his  part  cared  for  nothing  but 
bunting. 

When  King  Charles  III.  died  in  1788,  Godoy's  fortune  was 
Moti  made.  The  princess  of  Asturias,  now  queen,  understood 
how  to  manage  her  husband  Charles  IV.    Godoy  says  in  his 


memoirs  that  the  king,  who  had  been  carefully  kept  apart  frao 
affairs  during  his  father's  life,  and  who  disliked  his  fathtf's 
favourite  minister  Floridablanca,  wished  to  have  a  creature  of 
his  own.  This  statement  is  no  doubt  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
it  requires  to  be  completed  by  the  further  detail  that  the  queen 
put  her  lover  in  her  husband's  way,  and  that  the  king  was  guided 
by  them,  when  he  thought  he  was  ruling  for  himself  through 
a  subservieot  minister.  In  some  respecU  King  Charles  was 
obstinate,  and  Godoy  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  he  never 
was  an  absolute  "  viceroy,"  and  that  he  could  not  always  secure 
the  removal  of  colleagues  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemies^ 
He  oould  only  rule  by  obeying.  Godoy  adopted  without  scruple 
thia  method  of  pushing  his  fortunes.  When  the  king  was  set  on  a 
particular  course,  he  followed  it;  the  execution  was  left  to  him 
and  the  queen.  His  pliability  endear^  him  to  his  master, 
whtae  lasting  affection  he  earned.  In  practice  he  commonly 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  wishes  which  he  then  proceeded  to 
gratify.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  reign  be  was 
promoted  in  the  army  with  scandalous  rapidity,  made  duke  of 
El  Alcudia,  and  in  2792  minister  under  the  premiership  of 
Aranda,  whom  he  succeeded  in  displaring  by  the  dose  of  the 
year. 

His  official  life  is  fairly  divided  by  himself  into  three  periods. 
From  1792  to  1798  he  was  premier.  In  the  latter  year  his  un- 
popularity and  the  intrigues  of  the  French  government,  which 
had  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  led  to  his  temporary  retirement, 
without,  however,  any  diminution  of  the  king's  peraonal  favour. 
He  asserts  that  he  had  no  wish  to  return  to  office,  but  letten 
sent  by  him  to  the  queen  show  that  he  begged  for  employment. 
They  are  written  in  a  very  unpleasant  mixture  of  gush  and 
vulgar  familiarity.  In  1801  he  returned  to  office,  and  until 
1807  he  was  the  executant  of  the  disastrous  poUcy  of  the  court. 
The  third  period  of  his  public  life  is  the  last  year,  28o7-x8o8» 
when  he  was  desperately  striving  for  his  place  between  the 
aggressive  intervention  of  Napoleon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
growing  hatred  of  the  nation,  organized  behind,  and  about,  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  Ferdinand.  On  the  17th  of  March  1808  a 
popular  outbreak  at  Aranjuex  drove  him  into  hiding.  When 
driven  out  by  hunger  and  thirst  he  was  recognized  and  arrested. 
By  Ferdinand's  order  he  was  kept  in  prison,  till  Napoleon 
demanded  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Bayonne.  Here  he  rejoined 
his  master  and  mistress.  He  remained  with  them  till  Charles  IV. 
died  at  Rome  in  1819,  having  survived  his  queen.  The  rest  of 
Godoy's  life  was  spent  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  After  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1833,  he  relumed  to  Madrid,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  restoration  of  his  property  confiscated 
in  2808.  Part  of  it  was  the  estate  of  the  Soto  de  Roma,  granted 
by  the  cortes  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  failed,  and  during 
his  last  years  lived  on  a  small  pension  granted  him  by  Louis 
Philippe.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  (>ctober  2851. 

As  a  favourite  Godoy  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  his 
hold  on  the  affection  of  his  sovereigns,  and  for  its  completeness. 
Latterly  he  was  supported  rather  by  the  husband  than  by  the 
wife.  He  got  rid  of  Aranda  by  adopting,  in  order  to  please  the 
king,  a  policy  which  tended  to  bring  on  war  with  France.  When 
the  war  proved  disastrous,  he  made  the  peace  of  Basel,  and  was 
created  prince  of  the  Peace  for  his  services.  Then  he  hdped  to 
make  war  with  England,  and  the  disasters  which  followed  only 
made  him  dearer  to  the  king.  Indeed  it  became  a  main  object 
with  Charles  IV.  to  protect  "  Manuelito  **  from  popular  haired, 
and  if  possible  secure  him  a  principality.  The  queen  endured 
his  infidelities  to  her,- which  were  flagrant.  The  king  arranged 
a  marriage  for  him  with  Dofia  Teresa  de  Bourbon, daughter  of  the 
infante  Don  Luis  by  a  morganatic  marriage,  though  he  was 
probably  already  married  to  Dona  Josefa  Tud6,  and  certainly 
continued  to  live  with  her.  Godoy,  in  his  memoirs,  lays  daim 
to  have  done  much  for  Spanish  agriculture  and  industry,  but 
he  did  little  mora  than  issue  proclamations  and  appoint  officers. 
His  intentions  may  have  been  good,  but  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment was  finandally  ruinous.  In  his  private  life  he  was  not 
oaky  profligate  and  profuse,  but  childishly  ostentatious.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that  he.  was  good-natured,  and 
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fb'd  hit  best  to  restrtin-the  Inquisition  lind  tbe  twrely  reactionary 
parties. 

AuTRoarrTES.— Godoy*s  Memoirs  were  published  In  Spanish, 
Enelish  and  French  in  1836.  A  jeneral  account  of  hit  career  will 
be  found  in  the  Miawirts  sw  la  Rholtition  d'Espagne,  by  tbe  Abb6 
de  Pradt  (1816). 

OODROONf  or  Gad&oon  (FV.  godron,  of  oniuiown  etymology), 
in  architecture,  a  convex  decoration  (said  to  be  derived  from 
raised  worli  on  linen)  applied  in  France  to  varieties  of  tbe  bead 
and  reel,  in  which  tbe  bead  is  often  carved  with  ornament. 
In  England  tbe  term  is  constantly  used  by  auctioneers  to  describe 
tbe  raised  convex  decorations  under  tbe  bowl  of  stone  or  terra- 
cotta  vases.  Tbe  godroons  radiate  from  tbe  vertical  suppurt 
of  tbe  vase  and  rise  half-way  up  the  bowl. 

GODWIN,  PRANCK  (is6»-i633),  English  divine,  son  of 
Thomas  Godwin,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  bom  at  Hanning- 
ton,  Northamptonshire,  in  156a.  He  was  dected  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1578,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1580,  and  that  of  master -in  1583.  After  holding  two  Somerset- 
fthire  livings  he  was  in  1587  appointed  subdean  of  Exeter.  In 
1590  he  accompanied  William  Camden  on  an  antiquarian  tour 
through  Wales.  He  was  created  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1 593,  and 
doctor  in  1 59$-  In  1601  he  published  his  Calalogtis  of  the  Bishops 
of  Entl<ind  since  the  first  ptanting  of  the  ChrisHan  Rdigion  in  this 
Island,  a  work  which  procured  him  in  the  same  year  the  bishopric 
of  Uandaff.  A  second  editi<m  appealed  in  1615,  and  in  1616  be 
published  an  edition  in  Latin  wit^  a  dedication  to  King  James, 
who  in  the  following  year  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford.  The  work  was  republished,  with  a  continuation  by 
William  Richardson,  in  1743.  In  1616  Godwin  published  Rerum 
Angliiarum,  Henrico  VIII.,  Edwardo  VI.  et  Maria  regnantibus, 
Annales,  which  win  afterwards  translated  and  published  by  his 
son  Morgan  underthe  title  Annales  of  England  (1630).  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  story,  published  posthum- 
ously in  1638,  and  entitled  The  Man  in  the  Moone,  or  a  Discourse 
of  a  Voyage  thither,  by  Domingo  Consoles,  written  apparently 
some  time  between  the  years  1 599  and  1603.  In  this  production 
Godwin  not  only  declares  himself  a  believer  in  the  COpemican 
system,  but  adopts  so  far  the  principles  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
as  to  suppose  that  the  earth's  attraction  diminishes  with  tbe 
distance.  The  work,  which  displays  considerable  fancy  and  wit, 
was  trandated  into  French,  and  was  imitated  in  several  important 
particulars  by  Cyrano  de  Bergenc,  from  whom  (if  not  from 
Godwin  direct)  Swift  obtained  valuable  hinu  in  writing  of 
Gulliver's  voyage  to  Ijiputa.  Another  work  of  Godwin's,  Nuncius 
inanimatus  Utspiae,  originally  published  in  1639  and  again  in 
1657,  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  John  WilkinsS 
Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,  which  appeared  in 
1641.    He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  April  1633. 

GODWIN,  MARY  WOLLSTONBCRAFT  (1759-1797).  English 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Hoxton,  on  the  37th  of  April 
1759.  Her  family  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  Mary's  grand- 
father, who  was  a  respectable  manufacturer  in  Spitalfields, 
realized  the  properly  which  his  son  squandered.  Her  mother, 
Elizabeth  Dixon,  was  Irish,  and  of  good  family.  Her  father, 
Edward  John  Woilstonecraf t,  after  dissipating  the  greater  part  of 
his  patrimony,  tried  to  earn  a  living  by  farming,  which  only 
plunged  him  into  deeper  difficulties,  and  he  led  a  wandering, 
shifty  life.  The  family  roamed  from  Hoxton  to  Edmonton,  to 
Essex,  to  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  to  Laugharne,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  back  to  London  again. 

After  Mrs  WoUstonecraft's  death  in  1780,  soon  followed  by  her 
husband's  second  marriage,  the  three  daughters,  Mary,  Everina 
and  Eliza,  sought  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  The  sisters 
were  all  clever  women — Mary  and  Eliza  far  above  tbe  average 
—but  their  opportunities  of  culture  had  been  few.  Mary, 
the  eldest,  went  in  the  first  instance  to  live  with  her  friend 
Fanny  Blood,  a  girl  <tf  her  own  age,  whose  father,  like 
Woilstonecraf  1,  was  addicted  to  drink  and  dissipation.  As  long 
■s  she  lived  with  the  Bloods,  Mary  helped  Mrs  Blood  to  earn 
money  by  taking  in  needlework,  while  Fanny  painted  in  water- 
colours.    Everina  went  to  live  with  her  brother  EdwanU  and 


Elixa  made  a  hasty  and,  as  it  proved,  unhappy  marriage  with  a 
Mr  Bishop.  A  legal  separation  was  afterwards  obtained,  and  the 
sisters,  together  with  Fanny  Blood,  took  a  boose,  first  at  Islington, 
afterwards  at  Newington  Green,  and  opened  a  Khool,  which  was 
carried  on  with  indifferent  success  for  nearly  two  yeaza.  During 
their  residence  at  Newington  Green,  Mary  was  intrbduced  to  Dr 
Johnson,  who,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  "  treated  her  with  particular 
kindness  and  attention." 

In  1 785  Fanny  Blood  married  Hugh  Skeys,  a  merchant,  and  went 
with  him  to  Lisbon,  where  she  died  in  childbed  after  sending  for 
Mary  to  nurse  her.  "  The  loss  of  Fanny,"  as  she  said  in  a  letter  to 
MrsSkeys's  brother,  George  Blood, "  wassufficient  of  itself  to  have 
cast  a  cloud  over  my  brightest  days. ...  I  have  lost  all  relish  for 
pleasure,  and  life  seemsa  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  endured." 
Her  first  novel,  Mary,  a  Fiction  (1788),  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate her  friendship  with  Fanny.  Aiter  dosing  tbe  school  at 
Newington  Green,  Mary  became  governess  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Ringsborough,  in  Irehutd.  Her  pupils  were  much  attached  to  her, 
especially  Margaret  King,  afterwards  Lady  Mountcaahel;  and 
indeed,  Lady  Kingsborough  gave  the  reason  for  dismissing  her 
after  one  year's  servitt  tlbuit  the  children  loved  their  governess 
better  than  their  mother.  Mary  now  resolved  to  devote  herself 
to  literary  work,  and  she  was  encouraged  by  Johnson,  tbe 
publisher  in  St  Paul's  churchyard,  for  whom  ahe  acted  as  literary 
adviser.  She  also  undertook  translations,  chiefly  from  the  French. 
The  Elements  of  Morality  (1790)  from  the  German  of  Salanuuia, 
illnstrated  by  Blake,  an  old-fashioned  book  for  childrcB,  and 
Lavater's  Physiognomy  were  among  her  translations.  Her 
Original  Stories  from  Real  Life  were  published  in  179X,  and,  witli 
illustrations  by  Blake,  in  17945.  In  1792  appeared  A  Vindkaiion 
of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  the  work  with  whidi  her  name  is  always 
associated. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  oddities  of  this  book  that  it  is  dedicated 
to  M.  Talleyrand  P^rigord,  late bishopof  Autun.  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  still  believed  him  to  be  sincere,  and  working  in  the  same 
direction  as  herself.  In  the  dedication  she  states  the  *'  main 
argument  "  of  the  work,  "  built  on  this  simple  principle  that,  if 
woman  be  not  prepared  by  education  to  become  tbe  companion 
of  man,  she  will  stop  the  progress  of  knowledge,  for  truth  must 
be  common  to  aU,  or  it  will  be  inefficacious  with  respect  to  its 
influence  or  general  practice."  In  carryingout  this  argument  she 
used  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  it  was  this  that  csttsed  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  outcry.  For  she  did  not  attack  the  institution  of 
marriage,  nor  assail  orthodox  religi<m;  her  book  was  really  a  |dea 
for  equality  of  education^  passing  into  one  for  state  education  and 
for  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes.  It  was  a  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  woman  was  only  the  plaything  of  man,  and  she 
asserted  that  intellectual  companionsbip  was  the  chief,  as  it  is 
the  lasting,  happiness  of  marriage.  She  thus  directly  opposed  the 
teaching  of  Rousseau,  of  whom  she  was  in  other  respects  an 
ardent  disciple. 

Mrs  Wollstonecraft,  as  she  now  styled  herself,  desired  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1793.  Godwin,  in  his  memoir  of  his  wife,  considers  that  the 
change  of  residence  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  discovery 
that  she  was  becoming  attached  to  Henry  Fuseli,  but  there  is 
little  to  confirm  this  surmise;  indeed,  it  was  first  proposed  that 
she  should  go  to  Paris  in  company  with  him  and  his  wife,  nor 
was  there  any  subsequent  breach  in  their  friendship.  She  re- 
mained In  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  communication 
with  England  was  difficult  or  almost  impossible.  Some  time  in 
tbe  spring  or  summer  of  1 793  Captain  Gilbert  Imlay,  an  American, 
became  acquainted  with  Mary — an  acquaintance  which  ended  in 
a  more  intimate  connexion.  There  was  no  legal  ceremony  of 
marriage,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  marriage  would  have 
been  valid  at  the  time;  but  she  passed  as  ImLay's  wife,  and 
Imlay  himself  terms  her  in  a  legal  document,  "  Mary  Imlay,  my 
best  friend  and  wife."  In  August  1 793  Imlay  was  called  to  Havre 
on  business,  and  was  absent  for  some  months,  during  which 
time  most  of  the  letters  published  after  her  death  by  Godwin 
were  written.  Towards  the  end'of  the  year  she  joined  Imlay  at 
Havrej  and  there  In  the  spring  of  1794  she  gave  birth  to  a  girl. 
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I  of  ^huBff  in  iMniory  of  tht  ocsr  fridMl  of 
berjroutlL  In  tilts  year  ihepiriiiisbed  the  first  Tolmne  of  a  never 
compfeted  Huiencal  and  Moral  Viem  cf  tke  Frmck  RaUmlim, 
laAaj  became  in-rolved  in  a  nraltitode  of  specubttions,  and  liis 
affection  for  Mary  and  their  diiM  was  already  vaning.  Hekft 
Miry  far  some  montlis  at  HaTTC  In  Jiiae  1795,  after  joining 
Han  in  England,  ICaxy  left  for  Norway  on  boiiness  for  Imlay. 
Her  fetters  from  Norway,  divested  <rf  dl  penonal  details,  were 
afterwards  paUisiied.  She  xetomed  to  Eni^and  late  in  1795, 
and  foond  letters  awaiting  her  fifom  Imlay,  intiniating  his  inten- 
ikm  to  separate  from  her,  and  <^ertng  to  settle  an  annuity  <m  her 
acd  her  child.  For  herself  she  rejected  thb  offer  with  scorn: 
'"'  From  yon,**  she  wrote,  "  I  will  not  receive  an3rthing  more.  I 
am  not  suffidently  humbled  to  depend  on  your  beneficence." 
They  met  again,  and  for  a  short  time  lived  together,  ontil  the 
dlscovevy  that  he  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  under  her  own 
roof  drove  her  to  despaur,  and  she  attempted  to  drown  herself 
by  leaping  from  Putxiey  bridge,  but  was  rescued  by  watermen. 
Imby  now  completely  deserted  her,  although  she  continued  to 
bear  bis  name. 

In  1796,  when  BiCary  WoUstonecraft  was  liv&g  hi  London, 
npporting  herself  and  her  child  by  woriung,  as  before,  for  Mr 
Jofacson,  she  met  Wniiam  Godwin.  A  friendship  sprang  up 
between  them, — a  friendship,  as  he  himself  says,  which  *'  melted 
into  love.**  Godwin  states  that  *'  ideas  which  he  is  now  willing 
to  dcxM>minate  prejudices  made  him  by  po  means  willing  to 
ooofonn  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage  **;  but  these  pitjudices 
were  overcome,  and  they  were  married  at  St  Pancras  church  on 
the  29th  of  March  1797.  And  now  Mary  had  a  season  of  real 
calm  in  her  stormy  existence.  Godwin,  for  once  only  in  his  life, 
was  stirred  by  passion,  and  his  admiradon  for  his  wife  equalled 
his  aSection.  But  their  happmess  was  of  short  duration.  The 
fauth  of  her  daughter  Mary,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Siefley,  on  the  30th  of  August  1797,  proved  fatal,  and  Mrs 
Godwin  died  <m  the  xoth  of  September  following.  She  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Old  St  Pancras,  but  her  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  by  Sir  Percy  SheOey  to  the  churchyard 
of  St  Peter's^  Bournemouth. 

H«r  principal  published  worics  aie  as  fQflows^— Tltfuftls  on  the 


Eimcaium  ofDaufhkrs,, . .  (1787) :    The  Female  Keader  (aekctioos) 
(17S9):  Ongimal  stariet  Jnm  RaU  Life  (1791);  An  '    ' 

ilerml  Viem  ef  Urn  Onpn  ond  Fretteu  ef  Ike  Fnnek 
the  c/cdr  it  kne  pnuiufi  m  Europe,  vol.  L  (no 


niihliahrd) 
(1796};  Vindifaitau  «f  Ae  Riektt'qf  IKmus  (1792);  VMeahon 
efUu  Rights  ef  Han  (1794):  Jfonr,  a  Fidum  (1788);  Letters  written 
imrmg  a  S3kort  Residence  sn  Swediae,  Norway  and  Denmark  (1796); 
PMt\mm9ea  Works UyxAn.,  1798).  IcisimpoMiblelotinoethemaBy 
aitklea  oontrflHitnl  by  her  to  periodical  litcntHie. 

A  memoir  of  her  UTe  was  pubtichcd  by  Godwin  in  179&  Ahive 
portion  of  a  Kcgan  PSanl's  work.  W^Cam  Cedmm,  his  Friends  and 
CmmUmparnries,  was  devoted  to  her,  and  an  edition  of  the  Letters  to 
Imlay  (1879).  of  which  the  fiot  editiott  was  pubUdwd  by  Godwin, 
IS  prefaeed  by  n  somewhat  fuller  memoir.  See  alao  E.  Dowden, 
71c  French  Reoolnhon  and  Englidt  Uteratma  (1697)  ppL  82  et  acq.; 
E.  R.  Pennell,  Mary  WeUstonecrafi  Godwin  (1885).  in  the  Eminent 
Wooea  Seiics:  £.  K.  Clongh.  A  Simdy  «/  Mary  WoOstanatraA  and 
lJkRiehU^Waamn(imt)iMn^itioaalherOnenul5lortesW36\, 
with  Willam  Blake's  mwtiatiooa  nwl  an  introdoctkm  by  E.  V. 
Lacas;  and  the  Laos  Letters  ef  Mary  WoOstonoen^  to  CHhert  InUay 
(1908),  with  an  introdncdon  by  Roger  Ingpen. 

GODWnr.  WIUIAH  (1756-183^*  English  poliUcal  and 
misceUaneous  writer,  son  of  a  Xoocooformisl  minister,  was  bom 
OS  the  3Td  of  March  1756,  at  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire.  His 
family  came  on  both  sides  of  middle-class  people,  nnd  it  was 
probably  only  as  a  joke  that  Godwin,  a  stem  political  reformer 
aad  philosophical  radical,  attempted  to  trace  hb  pedigree  to  n 
lime  before  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  great  eari  Godwine 
Both  parents  were  strict  Cslvinists.  The  father  died  young,  and 
never  inspired  kiw  or  nmch  regret  in  hii  son;  hot  in  spite  of 
«ide  differences  of  opinion,  tender  affection  always  subsisled 
between  Wilfinm  Godwin  and  his  mother,  until  her  dcnth  at  an 
advanced  age. 

WHliam  Godwin  was  educated  for  hb  father's  profession  at 
Hoitan  Acadeaqr.  where  he  was  under  Andrew  Kippis  the 
biogapher  and  Dr  Abmham  Rees  of  the  Cydapatdie,  and  was 
It  first  more  Calvinistic  than  his  teachers,  becoming  a  Sande- 
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manlan,  or  Mfower  of  John  Glas  {q.9.),  whom  he  describes  as 
'*a  celebrated  north-country  apostle  who,  after  Calvin  had 
damned  nhiety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  mankind,  has  contrived  a 
scheme  for  damning  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  fcdiowecs 
of  Calvm."  He  then  acted  as  a  minister  at  Ware,  Stowmarket 
and  Beaoonsfield.  At  Stowmarket  the  teachings  of  the  French 
phifaaopheis  wen  brought  before  him  by  a  friend,  Joseph  Fawcet, 
who  hdd  strong  republican  opinions.  He  came  to  London  in 
1782,  still  nominally  a  minister,  to  regenerate  society  with  his 
pen— -a  real  enthusiast,  who  shrank  theoretically  from  no  con- 
clusions from  the  premises  which  he  laid  down.  He  adopted 
the  prind{rfes  of  the  Encydopaedists,  and  his  own  aim  was  the 
complete  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions,  political,  social 
and  tefigmus.  He  believed,  however,  that  calm  discussion  was 
the  <»ly  thing  needful  to  carry  every  change,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  deprecat«l  every  af^roach 
to  violence.  He  was  a  philosophic  radical  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term. 

His  fifst  published  work  was  an  anonymous  Life  of  Lard 
Ckaikam  (1783).  Under  the  inappropriate  title  Sketches  of 
History  (1784)  he  published  under  his  own  name  six  sermons 
on  the  charaeters  of  Aaron,  Haaad  and  Jesus,  in  which,  though 
writing  in  the  character  of  an  orthodox  Calvinist,  he  enunciates 
the  proposition  "  God  Himsdf  has  no  right  to  be  a  tyrant." 
Introduced  by  Andrew  Kii^ns,  he  began  to  write  in  1785  for  the 
Annual  Xe^ster  and  other  periodicals,  producing  also  three 
novds  now  forgotten.  The  "  Sketches  of  En^^  History  ** 
written  for  the  Annual  Register  from  1785  onward  still  deserve 
study.  He  joined  a  dub  called  the  "  Revolutionists,"  and 
associated  much  with  Lord  Stanhope,  Home  Tooke  and  Hol- 


dofL    His  derical  diaracter  was  now  oompletdy  dropped. 

In  1793  Godwin  published  his  great  work  on  p<£tical  science. 
The  Infuiry  concerning  Folilical  Justice,  and  its  Infiuence  on 
General  Virtue  and  Happiness,  Although  this  work  is  little 
known  and  leas  read  now,  it  marks  a  phase  in  FnglUK  thought* 
Godwin  could  never  have  been  himself  a  worker  on  the  active 
stage  of  life.  But  he  was  none  the  less  a  power  behind  the 
workers,  and  for  its  political  effect.  Political  Justice  takes  its 
place  with  Milton's  Areopagitica,  with  Locke's  Essay  on  Ednca^ 
tian  and  with  Rousseau's  £mile.  By  the  words  "political 
justice  "  the  author  meant  "  the  adoption  of  any  prindple  of 
morality  and  truth  into  the  practice  of  a  community,"  and  the 
wori^  was  therefore  an  inquiry  into  the  prindi^es  of  society,  of 
government  and  of  morals.  For  many  years  Godwin  had  been 
"  satisfied  that  monarchy  was  a  ^edes  <rf  government  unavoid- 
ably oomipt,"  and  from  desiring  a  government  of  the  simplest 
construction,  he  gradually  came  to  con^der  that  "government 
by  its  veiy  nature  counteracts  the  improvement  <rf  original 
mind."  Believing  in  the  perfectilMlity  of  the  race,  that  there  are 
no  innate  prind|des,  and  therefore  no  original  propensity  to  evil, 
be  considered  that  "  our  virtues  and  our  vices  may  be  traced 
to  the  incidents  vdiich  make  the  history  ct  our  lives,  and  if  these 
incidents  ooukl  be  divested  of  eveiy  improper  tendency,  vice 
would  be  extirpated  from  the  world."  AH  control  of  man  by  man 
was  mote  or  less  intoletable,  and  the  daj  would  come  when  each 
man,  dmng  what  seems  rigbt  in  his  own  eyes,  would  also  be 
doing  what  is  In  fact  best  for  the  community,  because  all  will  be 
guided  by  peindpfes  of  pure  reason.  But  all  was  to  be  done  by 
discussion,  and  matured  change  resulting  from  discuasion. 
Hence,  whUe  Godwin  thoroughly  approved  <rf  the  philosophic 
schemes  of  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  as  far 
renwved  as  Burke  himself  from  agreeing  with  the  way  in  which 
they  were  carried  out..  So  logical  and  unoompramising  a  thinkct 
as  Godwin  coukl  not  go  br  in  t^  discussion  of  abstnct  qnestmns 
withoat  exciting  the  most  lively  opposition  in  matters  of  detailed 
opimoo.  An  affectionate  son,  and  ever  reedy  to  give  c<  his 
hard-earned  income  to  more  than  one  ne'er-do>wdL  brother,  he 
maintained  that  natural  rektioiisbip  had  no  claim  on  man,  nor 
was  gratitude  to  parents  or  benefactors  any  part  of  justice  or 
virtue.  In  a  day  when  the  penal  code  was  still  extremely  severe, 
he  argued  gravely  against  all  punishments,  not  only  that  of 
death.    Property  was  to  belong  to  him  who  most  wanted  it; 
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accttinulated  property  was  a  monstrous  injastioeb  Hence 
marriage,  which  is  law,  is  the  worst  ol  all  laws,  and  as  property 
the  worst  oiall  properties.  A  man  so  passionless  as  Godwin 
could  venture  thus  to  argue  without  suspicion  that  he  did  so  only 
to  gratify  his  wayward  desires.  Portions  of  this  treatise,  and 
only  portions,  found  ready  acceptance  in  those  minds  which  were 
prepared  to  receive-  them.  Perhaps  no  one  received  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  book.  But  it  gave  cohesion  and  voice  to  philo- 
sophic radicalism;  it  was  the  manifesto  of  a  school  without 
which  liberalism  of  the  present  day  had  not  been.  Godwin 
himself  in  after  days  modified  his  communistic  views,  but  his 
strong  feeling  for  individualism,  his  hatred  of  all  restrictions  on 
liberty,  his  trust  in  man,  his  faith  in  the  power  of  reason  remained; 
it  was  a  manifesto  which  enunciated  principles  modifying  action, 
even  when  not  wholly  ruling  it. 

In  May  1794  Godwin  published  the  novel  of  Caleb  WiUiams, 
Of  Things  as  Uuy  arCf  a  book  of  which  the  political  object  is 
overlooked  by  many  readers  in  the  strong  interest  of  the  story. 
The  book  was  dramatized  by  the  younger  Colman  as  >rA«  Iron 
Chest,  It  is  one  of  the  few  novels  of  that  time  which  may  be  said 
still  to  live.^  A  theorist  who  lived  mainly  in  his  study,  Godwin 
yet  came  forward  boldly  to  stand  by  prisoners  arraigned  of  high 
treason  in  that  same  year— 1794.  The  danger  to  persons  so 
charged  was  then  great,  and  be  deliberately  put  himself  into 
this  same  danger  for  his  friends.  But  when  his  own  trial  was 
discussed  in  the  privy  council,  Pitt  sensibly  held  that  PalUicat 
Justice,  the  work  on  which  tbe  charge  could  best  have  been 
founded,  was  priced  at  three  guineas,  and  could  never  do  much 
harm  among  those  who  had  not  three  shillings  to  spare. 

From  this  time  Godwin  became  a  notable  figure  in  London 
society,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  important  person  in  politics, 
on  the  Liberal  side,  in  literature,  art  or  science,  who  does  not 
appear  familiarly  in  the  pages  of  Godwin's  singular  diary.  For 
forty-eight  years,  beginning  in  r78S,  and  continuing  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life,  Godwin  kept  a  record  of  every  day,  of  the  work 
he  did,  the  books  he  read,  the  friends  he  saw.  Condensed  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  diary  is  yet  easy  to  read  when  the  style  is 
once  mastered,  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  undcntanding  of  his 
cold,  methodical,  unimpassioned  character.  He  carried  his 
method  into  every  detail  of  life,  and  lived  on  his  earnings  with 
extreme  frugality.  Until  he  made  a  large  sum  by  the  publication 
of  Political  J usticCf  he  lived  on  an  average  of  £120  a  year. 

In  1797,  the  intervening  years  having  been  spent  in  strenuous 
literary  labour,  Godwin  married  Mary  Wollstonecraft  (see 
Godwin^  Masy  Wollstonecsatt).  Since  both  held  the  same 
views  regarding  the  slavery  of  marriage,  and  since  they  only 
married  at  all  for  the  sake  of  possible  offspring,  the  marriage 
was  concealed  for  some  time,  and  the  happiness  of  the  avowed 
married  life  was  very  brief;  his  wife's  death  on  the  loth  of 
September  left  Godwin  prostrated  by  affliction,  and  with  a 
charge  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit — ^his  infant  daughter  Mary, 
and  her  stepsister,  Fanny  Imby,  who  from  that  time  bore  the 
name  of  Godwin.  His  unfitness  for  the  cares  of-  a  family,  far 
more  than  love,  led  him  to  contract  a  second  marriage  with 
Mary  Jane  Clairmont  in  i8ot.  She  was  a  widow  with  two 
chil(hrett,  one  of  whom,  Cbfa  Mary  Jane  Oairmont,  became  the 
mistress  of  Lord  Byron.  The  second  Mrs  Godwin  was  energetic 
and  painstaking,  but  a  harsh  stepmother;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  children  were  not  woise  off  under  her  care 
than  they  would  have  been  under  Godwin's  neglect. 

The  second  novel  which  proceeded  from  Godwin's  pen  was 
called  St  Leon^  and  published  in  1799.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  beantlful  portrait  of  Marguerite,  the  heroine,  drawn  from 
the  character  of  his  own  wife.  His  opinions  underwent  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  theism,  inflnencf  d,  he  says,  by  his  acquaintance 
with  Coteridge.  He  also  became  known  to  Wordsworth  and 
Lamb.  Study  of  tho  &llzabechan  dramatists  led  to  the  produc- 
tion in  tSoo  of  the  Traiedy  oj  A ntonio.  KemMe  brought  it  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  the  failure  of  this  attempt  made  him  refuse 

*  For  an  analvris  of  Caleb  Wittiami  see  the  chapter  on  **  TheorisU 
of  Revolution  **  in  profnsor  E.  Dowden's  77k«  French  ReMtution 
nnd  Bmt^ish  UUralnn^  (1^97)-  • 


Abbas,  King  of  Forsia,  which  Godwin  offered  Um  in  the  neit 
year.  He  was  more  successful  with  Jus  ISfa  0/  Chancer,  for  which 
he  received  £(kx>. 

The  events  of  Godwin's  life  were  few.  Uadei:  the  advice  of 
the  second  Mrs  Godwin,  and  with  her  active  co-operation,  he 
carried  on  business  as  a  bookseller  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Edward  Baldwin,  publishing  several  useful  school  books  and 
books  for  children,  among  them  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales 
from  Shakespeare*  But  the  speculation  was  unsuccessful,  and 
for  many  years  Godwin  strug^ed  with  constant  pecuniary 
difficulties,  for  which  more  than  one  subscription  was  raised 
by  the  leaden  of  the  liberal  party  and  by  literary  men.  He 
became  bankrupt  in  2822,  but  during  the  following  years  he 
accomplished  one  of  his  best  pieces  of  work.  The  History  oJ  the 
Commonwealth,  founded  on  pamphlets  and  original  documents, 
which  still  retains  considerable  value.  In  1833  the  government 
of  Earl  Grey  conferred  upon  him  the  oflice  known  as  yeoman 
usher  of  the  egcchequer,  to  which  were  attached  apa'rtments  in 
Palace  Yard,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  April  1836. 

In  his  own  time,  by  his  writings  and  by  his  conversation, 
Godwin  had  a  great  power  of  influencing  men,  and  especially 
young  men.    Though  his  character  would  seem,  from  much 
which  b  found  in  his  writings,  and  from  anecdotes  told  by  those 
who  still  remember  him,  to  have  been  uns3rmpathetic,  it  was  not 
so  understood  by  enthusiastic  young  people,  who  bung  on  his 
words  as  those  of  a  prophet.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  who  in  the  glowing  dawn  of  his  genius 
turned  to  Godwin  as  his  teacher  and  guide.    The  last  of  the  long 
series  of  young  men  who  sat  at  Godwin's  feet  was  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  whose  eariv  romances  were 
formed  after  those  of  Godwin,  and  who,  in  Eugene  Aram,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  story  as  arranged,  and  the  plan  to  a  considerable 
extent  sketched  out,  by  Godwin,  whose  age  and  failing  health 
prevented  him  from  completing  it.    Godwin's  character  appears 
in  the  worst  light  in  connexion  with  Shelley.    Hb  early  corre- 
spondence with  Shelley,  which  began  in  i8rr,  is  remarkable  for 
its  genuine  good  sense  and  kindness;  but  when  Shelley  carried 
out  the  principles  of  the  author  of  Political  Justice  In  clopinf 
with  Mary  Godwin,  Godwin  assumed  a  hostile  attitnde  that 
wotdd  have  been  unjustifiable  in  a  man  of  ordinary  views,  and 
was  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  hb  professions.    He  was  not,  more< 
over,  too  proud  to  accept  £1000  from  his  son-in<Jaw,  and  after 
the  reconciliation  following  on  Shelley's  marriage  in  x8i6,  he 
continued  to  demand  money  until  Shelley's  death.  Hb  character 
had  no  doubt  suffered  under  hb  long  embam^ssmenta  and  hb 
unhappy  marriage. 

Godwin's  more  Important  works  are— 71b«  Inquiry  ceuctning 
PoltUcal  Justus,  and  tts  Inflmenu  on  General  Virtue  and  HaPpineu 
(1793);  Thtngs  as  they  are,  or  the  Adventures  of  Cal^  Wuiiams 
(1794)  •  The  Innirer,  a  series  of  Essays  (1797);  Memoirs  of  the 
Author  of  the  RtikU  of  Woman        -     ~-  --        -    -         - 

Century  (1799);  Antonio^ 

(1803):  Fheiwood,  a  JV«mI 

Bssmv  on  SepulAres  (1809) ; 

Nephem  of  Milum  (iSis) ;  MandetiUe,  a  Tote  of  Qie  Ttma  ef  Cret^ 


veil  U8i7j;  Of  Pofmiation,  an  answer  to  Malthas  <i820);  History 
of  the  Commonwealth  (1824-1828);   Cloudesley,  n  Nood  (1830); 
Thoughts  on  Man,  n  series  of  Assays  (1 831 ) ,  Lives  ef  the  Necromancers 
{i^xfi-    A  volume  of 
DubliBhcd  in  1873. 


ya  was  also  ooHoctcd  from  hb  papen  and 
left  (or  publication  by  hbdauchtcr  Nln  ShcUey 

"      I  hb  ex-er 

Godwin'* 

WtUiam 

,__  Paul     The 

best  estimate  of  hU  literary  pcwitioo  is  tfiat  giveiTby  Sk  UesUe 
Stephen  in  his  English  Thought  in  the  iBth  Century  (II.  264-281 .  ed.. 
1002).  See  abo  the  article  on  WiUbm.  Godwin  In  W.  HaxUttl 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age  (t8S5)r  and  "  Godwin  and  Shelby  "  ia  S»r  U 
Stephen's  Bonrs  in  a  Library  (vol,  iiL,  ed.  189a). 

00l»inil*A1lfT»,  ROMBT  ALFRID  CLOTNt  (1808^1884)* 
English  geologist,  the  ddest  son  of  Sir  Henry  E.  Austen,  wss 
bom  oa  the  1 7th  of  March  1808.  He  was  educated  at  Orid 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1830  Be 
afterwards  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1833  ^«  married  the  only 
daughter  and  heltcss  of  General  Sir  Henry  T  Godwin,  K^C  B . 
and  he  took  the  additional  name  of  Godwin  by  Royal  tooct 
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UisS^  AtQilQiduapapaof  WQliaaiBiicklaiidhebecuie 
deqply  interctted  in  geologyp  and  looo  «ftcrwardbi  bfooming 
jfqHainfd  with  De  U  Becb^  he  war  impiicd  by  that  great 
master,  and  ■wittfd  him  1^  making  a  geological  map  ol  the 


ndghhoiiriiood  of  Newton  Abbot,  whidk  was  embodied  in  the 
Gcolopcal  Survey  map.  He  abo  published  aa  daborate  memoir 
"  On  the  Geology  of  the  South-£ast  ol  Devonshizc  "  (Trans, 
Ceoi.  5fc.  scr.  a,  voL  viiL).  His  attention  was  »oil  direisted  to 
the  Cretaceous  locks  of  Sviiey.  his  bome-coui^y,  his  estates 
being  situated  at  Quiworth  and  Shaif ord  near  Guildford.  lAter 
he  deilt  with  the  sgpcrfirial  acnimnlations  bordering  the  English 
Channel,  and  with  the  erratic  boulders  of  Selsea.  In  1855  he 
brought  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  his  cefebmted 
p^ier  **  On  the  possible  KTtrntinii  of  the  Coal- Measures  beneath 
the  South-Eastem  part  of  England/'  in  which  he  pointed  out 
on  weU-oonsidered  theoretical  grounds  the  likelihood  ni  coal- 
measures  being  some  day  reached  in  that  area.  In  this  article 
he  also  advocated  the  freshwater  origin  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, and  discussed  the  relations  of  that  formation,  and  of  the 
Devonian,  to  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous.  He  was  etected 
F.R.S.  in  XS49,  and  in  1S62  he  was  awarded  the  WoUastoo  medal 
by  the  Geological  Society  of  L»ondon.  on  whidi  occasion  be  was 
s^ed  by  Sir  R.  L  Murchiaeo  "pre-eminently  the  physical 
geogr^dier  of  bygone  periods*'  He  died  at  Shalford  House 
near  GoildCord  on  the  ssth  of  November.  1884. 

His  son,  Lieut  Colonal  Hbvbv  HAVESfBAJi  GoDwni-AlTBTEii 
(b  i834)t  entered  thearmy  in  1851.  and  served  (or  many  years 
en  the  Tkigoaometrical  Survey  of  India,  retinqg  w  1877  He 
gave  much  attention  to  geology,  but  is  more  especially  dis- 
tfiigni.1,^^  for  his  researches  on  the  natural  history  of  India 
and  aa  the  author  of  TMt  Lamd  owd  Pretlmatm  MtUutca  <^  Iniia 
(i88»-i887) 

60DVI1IB  (d.  1053),  son  of  WuUnoth,  esil  of  the  Wcst- 
Sanas*  the  leading  Englishman  in  the  fint  half  of  the  nth 
ceatniir.  Hia  birth  and  origin  art  utterly  uncertain,  but  he 
rase  to  power  early  in  Canute's  reigp  and  was  an  earl  in  1018. 
He  receivted  in  marriage  Gytha,  a  connexion  of  the  king's,  and 
ia  loao  became  earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  On  the  death  of  Canute 
in  IOJ5  he  joined  with  Queen  Emma  ia  supporting  the  daim 
ef  Hftdi^n"**,  the  son  of  Canute  and  Emma,  to  the  crown  of 
his  lather,  ia  <^)position  to  Leofric  and  the  northern  party  who 
supported  Harold  Harefoot  (see  Hakdicakute).  While  together 
they  h^  Weasex  for  Hatdicanute,  the  atbeling  /Elfred,  son  of 
Emma  by  her  former  husband  iEthdred  II.,  landed  in  England 
in  the  hope  of  winning  back  his  father's  crown;  but  CaUii^  into 
the  hands  of  Godwine,  he  and  his  followers  were  cruelly  done  to 
death.  On  the  death  of  Hardicaoute  in  1042  Godwine  wss 
fotemoat  in  promoting  the  election  of  Edward  (the  Confessor) 
to  the  vacant  throne.  He  was  now  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom, 
thou|^  his  power  was  still  balanced  by  that  of  the  other  great 
carls»  Leofric  of  Mercia  and  Siward  of  Northumberland.  His 
sons  Sweyn  and  Harold  were  promoted  to  earldoms;  and  his 
iianjfcfjw'  Eadgyth  was  married  to  the  king  (1045)'  His  policy 
was  strong  national  in  opposition  to  the  marked  Normanizing 
*rwH«^v«  of  the  king.  Between  him  and  Edward's  foreign 
favourites,  particularly  Robert  of  Jumieges,  there  was  deadly 
feud.  Thaappointment  ol  Robert  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury ia  1051  marks  the  decline  of  Godwine's  power;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  series  of  outrages  committed  by  one  of  the  king's 
foreign  favourites  led  to  a  breach  between  the  king  and  the  earl, 
which  culminated  in  the  exile  of  the  latter  with  all  his  family  (see 
EowAiP  1BE  Comybssor).  But  next  year  Godwine  returned  in 
triumph,  and  at  a  great  meeting  held  outside  London  he  and 
his  lamHy  were  restored  to  all  their  officea  and  posse  asiona, 
and  the  archbishep  and  many  other  Normans  were  banished. 
In  the  foUowiqg  year  Godwine  waa  smitten  with  a  fit  at  the 
kii^s  table,  and  died  three  days  later  on  the  15th  of  April  1053. 

Godwine  H>pean  to  have  had  seven  tons,  three  of  whom — 
Xiqg  Harold,  Gyrth  and  Leofwine— were  killed  at  Hastings; 
two  others,  WuUnoth  and  .^EUgar.  are  ol  little  Importance; 
another  was  Earl  Tostig  (f  .v.)  The  eldest  son  waa  Sweyn.  or 
Swcyeii  (d.  1052},  who  was  outlawed  for  acdiwing  Eadgilu 


abbess  of  Leominster.  After  ^htlng  for  the  king  of  Denmark 
he  returned  to  England  in  ro49r  when  his  inurder  ol  his  cousin 
Beom  compelled  him  to  leave  England  for  the  second  time. 
In  loso^  however,  he  regained  his  earldom,  and  in  losr  he  shared 
his  father's  exile.  To  atone  for  the  murder  of  Beom,  SweyA 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  return  joutm^ 
he  died  on  the  39th  of  September  105a,  meetiag  his  dttth* 
according  to  one  account,  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

OODWITf  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  the  name  commoaiy 
applied  to  a  marsh-bird  in  great  repute,  when  fattened,  for  thp 
table,  and  formerly  abundant  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk,  the  Isle 
of  Ely  and  Lincolnshire.  In  Tamer's  days  (1544}  it  was  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  a  snipe,  and  at  the  same  peroid  Beloo 
said  of  it — **  C'cst  va  Qyseao  es  delices  dcs  Francoys."  Casauboo, 
who  Latinised  its  name  "  Dei  ingtmmm  (EphMurides,  19th 
September  r6rr),  was  told  by  the  "  ornUkotropkctus  "  be  visited 
at  Wisbech  that  in  London  it  fetched  twenty  pence.  Its  fame 
as  a  delicaor  is  perpetuated  by  many  later  writers,  Ben  Jonson 
among  them,  and  Pennant  says  that  in  his  time  (1766)  it  sold  lor 
half-a-crown  or  five  shillings.  Under  the  name  godwit  two 
perfectly  distinct  qiedes  of  British  birds  were  included,  but  that 
which  seems  to  have  been  especially  prised  is  known  to  modem 
ornithologists  as  the  black-tailed  godwit,  Limosa  aegouphaia, 
formerly  called,  from  its  loud  cry,  a  yarwhelp,^  shrieker  or 
barker,  in  the  districts  it  inh^ited.  The  practice  of  netting 
this  bird  in  large  numbers  during  the  spring  and  summer,  oovpled 
with  the  gradual  reclamation  of  the  fens,  to  which  it  resorted, 
has  now  rendered  it  but  a  visitor  in  England,  and  it  probably 
ceased  from  breeding  regularly  in  England  in  1824  or  thereabonts, 
though  under  favourable  conditions  it  may  have  i^^fi^^^^^y 
hiid  its  eggs  for  some  thirty  years  later  or  more  (Stevenson, 
Birds  0/  Norfolk,  IL  250)  This  godwit  is  a  qpedcs  of  wide 
range,  reaching  Iceland,  where  it  is  called  Jardroeka  (■■earth- 
raker),  in  summer,  and  occurring  numerously  in  India  in  winter. 
Its  chief  breeding-quarters  seem  to  extend  from  Holland  cast^ 
wards  to  the  south  of  Russia.  The  second  British  spedes  is  that 
which  is  known  as  the  bar-tailed  godwit,  L.  lapponka,  and  this 
seems  to  have  never  been  more  than  a  bird  <rf  double  passage 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  arriving  in  large  flecks  on  the  soutb^ 
coast  about  the  xsth  of  May,  and,  After  staying  a  few  dty%, 
proceeding  to  the  north-eastward.  It  is  known  to  breed  in 
Lapland,  but  its  egsi  are  of  great  rarity.  Towards  autumn 
the  young  visit  the  English  coasts,  and  a  few  of  them  reauuna 
together  with  some  of  the  other  species,  in  favourable  situations 
throughout  the  winter*  One  of  the  local  names  by  which  the 
bar-tailed  godwit  is  known  to  the  Norfolk  gunners  is  scamell, 
a  word  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Caliban  {Ttmpesl,  n.  ii.),  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  perplexity  to  Shakespearian  critics^ 

The  godwits  belong  to  the  group  LimicoUe,  and  are  aboot  as 
big  as  a  tame  pigeon,  but  possess  long  legs,  and  a  long  bill  with 
a  slight  upward  turn.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  genus  Hawsa 
the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  While  the  Fiater  pluauge 
is  of  a  sober  gr^ish-brown,  the  breeding-dress  is  marked  by  a 
predominance  of  bright  bay  or  diestaut,  rendering  the  wearer 
a  very  beautiful  object.  The  black-tailed  godwit,  though  varying 
a  good  deal  in  size,  b  constantly  larger  than  the  bar-tailed,  and 
espedally  longer  in  the  legs.  iW  species  may  be  further  distin- 
guished by  the  former  haviag  the  proximal  third  of  the  tail-quiUs 
pure  white,  and  the  distal  two-thirds  black,  with  a  narrow  white 
margin,  while  the  latter  has  the  same  feathers  barred  with 
black  and  white  alternately  for  ncariy  their  whole  length. 

America  poseesses  two  spedca  of  the  genus»  the  very  large 
marbled  godwit  or  mariin,  JL  fodca,  easily  veoogniaed  by  iu  sine 
and  the  buff  eobur  of  iU  axiUarics,  and  the  smalkr  Hudsoaian 
0odwit,  JL  kmdtomfa,  which  has  iU  axiOariet  ef  a  deep  blacL 
This  last,  though  less  anmerous  thaa  iu  coogener,  seems  to 
range  over  the  whole  of  the  continent,  breeding  in  the  cArme 
north,  while  it  has  been  obtained  also  in  the  Strait  of  Magrilan 
and  the  Falkland  Islaoda.  The  first  seems  n>t  to  go  farther 
southward  thaa  the  Antjllea  and  the  Isthmas  of  Panama 


*  This  name  secatt  to  have  survived  hi  Whdp  Moor,  near  Bcaadon, 
in  Suffolk. 
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From  Asia,'  or  at  least  its  eastern  part,  two  species  .have 
been  described.  One  of  them,  L.  mdanuroides,  differs  only 
from  L.  aegocephda  in  its  smaller  sise,  and  is  believed  to  breed 
'in  Amurland,  wintering  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  other,  L.  wopypalis,  is  dosely 
allied  to  and  often  mistaken  for  L.  Utpp&nica^  from  which  it 
chiefly  differs  by  having  the  rump  barred  like  the  tail  This 
was  found  breeding  in  the  extreme  north  of  Siberia  by  Dr  von 
Middendorff,  and  ranges  to  Australia,  whence  it  waa,  like  the 
last,  first  described  by  <}ouId.  (A.  N ) 

QOBBBN,  AUGUST  KARL  VON  (i8xfr-t88o),  Prussian 
general  of  infantry,  came  of  old  Hanoverian  stock.  Bom  at 
Sude  on  the  loth  of  December  1816,  he  aspired  from  his  earliest 
years  to  the  Prussian  service  rather  than  that  of  his  own  country, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  obtained  a  commission  tn  the  34th 
regiment  of  Prussian  infantry.  But  there  was  little  scope  there 
for  the  activities  of  a  young  and  energetic  subaltern,  and,  leaving 
the  service  in  1836,  he  entered  the  Carlist  army  campaigning  in 
Spain.  In  the  five  campaigns  which  he  made  in  the  service  of 
Don  CarioB  he  had  many  and  various  vidasitndes  of  fortune. 
He  had  not  fought  for  two  months  when  befell,  severely  wounded, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Royal  trbops.  After  d^t  months' 
detention  he  escaped,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  captured 
again.  Tliis  time  his  imprisonment  was  long  and  painful,  and 
on  two  occasions  be  was  compelled  to  draw  lots  for  his  life  with 
his  fellow-captives.  When  released,  he  served  till  1840  'with 
distinction.  In  that  year  he  made  his  way  back,  a  beggar 
without  means  or  dothing,  to  Prussia.  The  Carlist  licutenant- 
colond  was  glad  to  be  re-admitted  into  the  Prussian  service  as  a 
second  lieutenant,  but  he  was  still  young,  and  few  subalterns 
coidd  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  daim  five  years'  meritorious 
warservice^  In  a  few  years  we  find  him  serving  as  captain  on  the 
Great  General  Staff,  and  in  1848  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  JV.  army  corps,  his  immediate 
superior  being  Major  von  Moltke.  The  two  *^  coming  men  " 
became  fast  friends,  and  thdr  mutual  esteem  was  never  disturbed. 
In  the  Baden  insurrection  Goeben  served  with  distinction  on  the 
staff  of  Prince  William,  the  future  emperor.  Staff  and  regimental 
duty  (as  usual  in  the  Prussian  service)  alternated  ibr  some  years 
after  this,  till  in  2863  he  became  major-general  commanding  the 
a6th  infantry  brigade.  In  i860,  it  should  be  mentioned,  he 
was  present  with  the  Spanish  troops  in  Morocco,  and  took  par\ 
in  the  battle  of  Tetuan. 

In  the  first  of  Prussia's  great  wars  (1864)  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  httd  of  his  brigade  at  RackebOll  and  Sonderburg. 
In  the  war  of  x866  Lieutenant-General  von  Goeben  commanded 
the  13th  division,  of  which  his  old  brigade  formed  part,  and, 
in  this  higher  sphere,  oitce  more  di^^ycd  the  qualities  of  a  bom 
leader  and  skilful  tactician.  He  hdd  almost  independent 
command  with  conspicuous  success  in  the  actions  of  Dermbach, 
Laufach,  Kissfngen,  Aschaffenburg,  Gerchshdm,  Tauber- 
Bischofsheim  and  Wttraburg.  The  mobilisation  of  1870  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  VIII.  (Rhineland)  army  c^rps,  forming 
part  of  the  First  Army  under  Stdnmeta.  It  was  his  resolute  and 
energetic  leading  that  contributed  mainly  to  the  victory  of 
Spicheren  (6th  August),  and  won  the  only  laureb  gained  on  the 
Prussian  right  wing  at  Gravdotte  (i  SthAugust).  Under  Maateuffd 
the  VIII.  corps  took  part  in  the  operations  about  Amiens  and 
Bapaume,  and  on  the  8th  of  January  1871  Goeben  succeeded 
that  general  in  the  command  of  the  First  Army,  with  which  he 
had  served  throughout  the  camps  ign  as  a  corps  commander. 
A  fortnight  later  he  had  brought  the  war  in  northern  France 
to  a  brilliant  oondusion,  by  tlw  deddve  victory  of  St  Quentin 
< f  8th  and  igth  January  X87 1).  The  dose  of  the  Franco-German 
War  left  Goeben  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  men  in  the 
victorious  army.  He  was  oolond  of  the  98th  infantry,  and  had 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Iron  Cross.  He  odnimanded  the  VIII. 
corps  at  Cobkna  until  his  death  in  x88o. 

General  von  Goeben  Idt  many  writings.  His  memoln  are  to 
be  found  in  his  works  VUr  Jakre  tn  Spanim  (Hanover,  1841), 
lUise-und  Lagerhneje  aus  Spanien  und  9om  spanisdie»  Heere  in 
ilarokko  (Hanover,  1863)  and  in  the  Darmstadt  AU§tmtme 


MUiUUzeitung.  The  former  French  port  (Queuleo)  at  Mctz  wts 
renamed  Goeben  after  him,  and  the  28th  infantry  bears  his  naat 
A  sutue  of  Goeben  by  Schaper  was  erected  at  Coblens  in  1884 

See  G.  Zeroin,  Das  Leben  da  Generals  AafiMl  am  Ceekem  (a  vob.. 
Ekriin,  1805-1897);  H.  ^arth.  A.  een  Goeben  (Berlin,  1906);  aod,  (or 
his  share  m  the  war  of  J 870-71 :  H.  Kunz,  Per  Fadtui  wi  N  und 
N  W.  Frankreuks  tSyo-iSjr  (Berlin,  1889).  and  the  14th  Mooograpb 
of  the  Great  Genera!  Staff  (1891). 

QOBJB,  MICHAEL  JAN  DB  (1836-19O9),  Dutch  orientalist, 
tras  bom  in  Friesland  in  1836.    He  devoted  himsdf  at  ftn  early 
age  to  the  study  of  oriental  huiguages  axMi  became  espcdal^ 
profident  in  Arabic,  under  the  guidance  of  Doey  and  JuynboD, 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  an  intimate  friend  and  colleague. 
He  took  his  degree  of  doctor  at  Ldden  in  i860,  and  then  studied 
for  a  year  in  Oxford,  where  he  dcamined  and  collated  the  Bodkian 
MSS.  of  IdrfSI  (part  bdng  published  in  1866,  in  coIlaboraUon 
with  R.  P.  Doty,  as  Deseripficn  de  PAfrique  a  de  rBspagKc), 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  Mimoires  de  VHstoirt  ddek 
gtepapkie  orientales^   and   edited    Expngnatio  regtonum.   Is 
1883,  on  the  death  of  Dozy,  he  became  Arabic  professor  at  Lddea, 
retiiiog  in  1906.    He  died  on  the  17th  of  May  1909.    Though 
perhaps  not  a  teacher  of  the  first  order,  he  widded  a  great 
influence  during  his  long  professoriate  not  only  over  his  pupils, 
but  over  theologians  and  eastern  administrators  who  attended 
his  lectures,  and  his  many  editions  of  Arabic  texts  have  been  of 
the  highest  value  to  scholars,  the  most  important  bdng  his  great 
edition  of  Tabail.    Though  entirdy  averse  from  politics,  he  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  munidpal  affairs  of  Ldden  and  made  a 
special  study  of  elementary  education.    He  took  the  leading  part 
in  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Algiers  in  1905. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  was  awarded  the 
German  Order  of  Merit,  and  recdved  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
Cambridge  University.    At  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
newly  formed  International  Assodatron  of  Academies  of  Science. 
Among  his  chid  works  are  Pragmenta  kisterie^mm  Arahiccnm 
(X869-1871);  Dhtan  ef  MoHim  Urn  al-Wdlid  (1875);  BiUiolheea 
geographor%m    Arabkerum    (1870-1894)';    Amiats    ef   ftfdoW 
(X879-1901);  edition  of  Ibn- Qutaiba's   biographies   (1904); 
of  the  travels  of  Ibn  Jubaye  (1907,  5th  vol.. of  Glbb  Memorial). 
He  was  also  the  chid  editor  of  the  Rncydopaedia  of  Islam  (vob. 
i.-iii.),  and  contributed  many  artides  to  periodicals.    He  wrote 
for    the  9th  and  the  present  edition  of  the  Encyclepaedk 
Briianniea. 

GOES,  DAHliO  DE  (x 503-1574),  Pbrtuguese  hrumanist,  was 
bora  of  a  patridan  family  at  Alemquer,  in  February  150*- 
Under  King  John  III.  he  was  employed  abroad  for  many  yesrs 
from  1523  on  diplomatic  and  commerdal  missions,  and  he 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of* Europe.  He  was  intimate 
with  the  leading  scholars  of  the  time,  was  acquainted  with  Luther 
and  other  Protestant  divines,  and  in  153  a  became  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Eiasmes.  Goes  took  his  degree  at  Padtia  in  1 538  after 
a  four  years' course.  In  t537,at  the  mstance  of  his  fnend  Cardinal 
Sadoleto,  he  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  Church  and  the 
Lutherans,  but  failed  through  the  attitude  of  the  Protestanta 
He  married  tn  Flanders  a  rich  and  noble  Dutch  lady,  D  Joanna 
de  Hargen,  and  settled  at  Louvain,  then  the  literary  centre  of 
the  Low  Ooontries,  where  he  was  living  in  1542  when  the  French 
besieged  the  town.  He  was  given  the  command  of  the  ddending 
forces,  and  saved  Louvain,  but  was  taken  pritoner  and  confined 
for  nine  monUis  in  France,  till  he  obtained  his  freedom  by  a 
heavy  ransom.  He  was  rewarded,  however,  by  a  grant  of  anna 
from  Charles  V.  He  finally  returned  to  Portugal  in  1545,  ^th 
a  view  of  becoming  tutor  to  the  king's  son,  but  he  f^ed  to 
obtain  this  post,  owing  to  the  denunciations  of  Father  Simon 
Rodriguea,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  Goes  of 
favouring  the  Lutheran  doctrines  and  of  being  a  disdpk  of 
Erasmus^  Nevcrthdess  in  1^48  be  was  appointed  chid  keeper 
of  the  archives  and  royal  chronicler,  and  at  cbce  introduced 
some  much-needed  reforms  into  the  administmtidn  of  his  office. 

In  1558  he  was  given  a  commission  to  write  a  history  of  the 
rdgn  of  King  Manod,  a  task  previously  confided  to  Jo&o  de 
BArros,  but  relinquished  by  him.  It  was  an  onerous  undertaking 
tor  a  consdentlous  historian,  since  it  was  necessary  to  expose 
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the  tailcsi»  i»  wcU  m  idftte  til?  gtooM  o(  (he  period,  aticl  ao  4o 
offend  aome  oC  the  most  ponerf id  iamilies.  Goes  had  afaeady 
written  a  CkmUd4  o£  Priaco  J<ihn  (af terwaida  JMm  II.K  vid 
when,  alter  Qoce  than  eight  years'  labour,  he  produced  the  First 
Part  of  hb  CktomkU  ot  Kins  Manod  (1.566),  a  chodna  ol  attacks 
greeted  it,  the  edition  was  desttoyed»  and  he  was  compeUed  to 
issoe  a  revised  veisioa.  He  htought  out  the  three  other  parts 
in  1566-1567,  though  chapters  23  t»  37  of  the  Third  Part  were 
ao  mutilated  by  the  censorship  tlmt  the  printed  text  differs 
Jargdy  from  the  MS.  Hitherto  Goes,  aotwithaf anriipg  his  laberal- 
KED,  had  escaped  the  Inqoisitaon,  though  in  1540  hb  Fides, 
nUgi^,  morufite  Actkicpum  had  been  prohibited  by  the  chief 
inquttitor.  Cardinal  D.  Hcsrique;  but  the  denuttdatioii  of 
Father  Rodriguea  in  1545,  which  hsd  been  vainly  letMnd  in 
1550,  was  now  brought  into  acliony  and  in  r  571  he  was  anested 
to  stand  his  trial.  There  sceids  to  ha  no  doubt  that  the  Inqaisi- 
tion  made  itself  on  this  occasion*  as  on  oIlMrs,  the  Instntment  of 
pdvate  enmity;  for  eighteen  months  Goes  lay  ill  in  prison,  and 
then  he  was  oondemned,  though  he  had  lived  for  thirty  yean  as 
a  faithful  Catholic,  and  the  worst  that.oould  be  proved  against 
him  was  that  in  his  youtK  he  had  spoken  against  Indulgences, 
disbelieved  in  auricular  confession,  and  consorted  with  heretics, 
fie  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  redusioo^-  and  his  property  was 
ooofiscsted  to  the  crawn.  Alter  he  had  dbjurbd  his  errors  in 
private,  he  was  sent  at  the  end  of  ^57a  to  do  penaaoe  at  the 
iDonastery  of  Batalha.  Later  he  was  allowed  to  return  home, 
to  Akmquer,  where  he  died  on  the  goth  oi  January  2574.  He 
vas  buried  in  the  chtuch  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Varzea. 

Damiio  de  Goes  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  genial  and 
courtly  manners,  a  skilled  musician  and  a  good  linguist.  He 
wrote  both  Portuguese  and  Latin  with  dassic  strength  and 
siinplidty,  and  his  style  is  free  from  affectation,  sad  rhetorical 
ornaments.  His  portrait  by  Albrecht  Dttrer  jdiows  an  open, 
iatelUgent  face,  and  the  record  of  his  life  proves  him  to  have 
been  upright  and  fearless.  His  pra^rity  doubtless  excited 
ill-will,  but  above  all,  his  idcas,.advaooed  for  Portugal,  his  foreign 
ways,  outspokenness  and  hoAesty  contributed  to  the  tragedy 
of  his  end,  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  ignorant  reaction  held 
the  ascendant.  He  had,  it  may  be  presumed,  given  some  um- 
brage to  the  court  by  condemning,  In  the  Chronicle  qf  King 
M^nodf  the  royal  ingratitude  to  djstinguished  public  servants, 
though  be  received  a  pension  and  other  rewards  for  that  work, 
and  he  had  certainly  offended  the  nobility  by  his  administration 
of  the  archive  office  and  by  exposing  false  genealogical  claims 
)sk\ia  NobUiario.  He  paid  the  penalty  for  Cdliog  the  truths  as 
he  knew  it,  in  an  age  when  an  historian  had  to  choose  between 
fiattery  of  the  great  and  silence.  The  Chronicle  of  King  Manod 
vas  the  first  official  history  of  a  Portuguese  reign  to  be  written 
ia  a  critical  spirit,  and  Damifto  dc  Goes  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  Portuguese  royal  chronicler  to: deserve  the  name 

of  an  historian. 

His  Portuguese  works  include  Chronica  do  JeUcissimo  rn  Dam  • 
tm«nud  (parts  i.  and  ii.,  Lisbon,  1566,  parts  iii.  and  Iv.,  ib. 
1367).  Ocner  editions  appeared  in  Lisbon  in  1619  and'  1749  and  in 
Onmbra  in  1790.  Clwcnica  do  princife  Dom  Joam  (Lisbon,  1558), 
with  sabaequent  editioois  in  1567  and  1724  in  Lisbon  and  in  itqo  in 
Coifflbca.  Livro  de  Marco  TuUio  Ciceram  chamado  Catam  Mayor 
(Venice,  153S).  This  is  a  translation  of  Cicero's  De  senecttUe.  His 
Latin  works,  publbhcd  separately,  comprise :  (i)  Legatio  matni  iti^- 
PfrHoris  PretMeri  Joannie,  &c.  (Antwerp,  1532) ;  (2)  Legatio  Davidu 
tikiopiae  regie,  6fe.  (Bokrnia,  153^) ;  (5)  CemmeiUarii  rerum  geOarum 
»  India  (llouvain,  I539)t  OO^ideSf  religio,  moresque  Aethiopum 
(Lottvain.  i5ao),incorporatinglN0a.Cl)and  (2);(§)^Mpania(Louvain, 
i^);  (6)  Aliquot  eptstolae  Sadoteti  iBemln  et  caiorttm  darissimorum 
nrvrsM,  6a?.  (Loui«in,  1544) ;  (7)  Daniiani  a  Goes  equUis  Lusitani 
idiguol  opueaaa  (Louvain,  154a) :  (8)  Urhis  Looaniensis  obsidia{Luhon, 
1546);  (9)  De  beOo  Cambako  ultimo  (Loavain,  IS49):  (10)  Vrbit  (Hisi- 
P0»ensisdescripiio(Evtmi,  1554) ;  (iiyEpistolaadaieronymum  Cardo-. 
turn  (Lisbon,  1556).  Most  ofthe  at)ove  went  through  several  editions, 
sad  many  were  afterwards  included  with  new  works  in  such  collections 
11  Na  (7).  and  seven  sets  of  Oftucula  appeared,  all  incomplete. 
Nos.  (t).  (a)  and  (5)  suffered  mutilation  fa  subsequent  editions, 
at  the  hands  of  the  censors,  because  they  offended  against  religious ' 
orthodoxy  or  family  oride. 

AoTHOarms. — (A>  Joaqaim  de  Vasconcellos,  Goestana  (5  vols.). ' 
«ith  the  foUowJug  sab-titlcs:   (i)  O  Jietrato  do  Aibreekt  Darer 
(Porto,  1879};  (2)  Bibliographia  (Porto,  1879),  which  describes  67 


wMibers  ol  books  bv  Goost  d>  Jis  Vtmniu  dor  Gkranfatt  Torttt- 
guextu  (Poitow  i88xJ:  (4)  Domiao  de  Goes:  Nooos  Estndos  (Porto, 
»897) :  (;y  As  Cartas  Lattnas—  in  the  press  (1906).  Snr.  Vasconcellos 
only  pnnted  a  very  fimited  number  of  copies  of  these  studies  for 
distribution  among  friends,  so  that  they  are  rara.  (B)  Guilherme 
i.  C.  Henriqiiee,  Jmdilos  GooemmM,  vol.  i  (Lisbon,  1896),  voL  ii. 
(contaimns  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  by  the  Inquisition)  (Lisbon. 


ffjstoha  da  Unimsiiade  do  CmsSn  (Lotion,  1892),' i.  374'38o: 
(F)  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Jlistoria  de  lot  Heter.  EspoMes,  \L 
129-143-  (E.  Pa.) 

GOES,  aUCM)  VAN  DBR  (d.  1462),  a  painter  of  conskler- 
able  celebrity  at  Ghent,  was  known  to  Vaaari,  as  he  b  known  to 
us,  by  a  single  picture  in  a  Florentine  mooasUry.  At  a  pajod 
when  the  family  of  the  Medici  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  rsak 
of  a  great  mercantile  firm  to  that  of  a  reigning  dytiasty,  it  em- 
ployed as  aa  agent  nt  the  port  ol  Bruges  Tommsso  Portiaari,  a 
Imeal  descendant,  it  was  said,  of  Foko,  the  lather  of  JDanU's 
Beatrix.  Tommaso,  at  that  time  patxon  of  a  chapel  in  the  l^Mpital 
ol  ^^Bta  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence,  ordered  an  altar*|wece  ol 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,<and  commanded  him  to  iUustrate  the  sacred 
theme  ol  "  (^uem  genuit  adoiavit."  In  the  centre  ol  a  vast 
triptych,  comprising  ntmierous  figures  ol  life  aisB,  Hugo  xepre- 
sentiod  the  Virgin  kneeling  io  adoration  belere  the  new<bom 
Christ  attended  by  Shepherds  and  Angeb.  On  the  wings  he 
portrayed  Tommaso  and  hbtwo  sons  in  prayer  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  Saint  Anthony. and-  St  Matthew,  and  Tommaso^ 
wife  and  two  daughters  supported  hy^i  Margaret  and  St  Mary 
Magdalen.  The  triptych,  which  has  suffered  much  from  decay 
and  restoring,  was  .for  over  400  yean  at  SanU  Maria  Nuova, 
and  b  now  in  the  Uffixi  Gallery.  Imposing  because  composed 
of  figures  of  unusual  sise,  the  idtar-piece  b  more  lemarkafaje 
lor  portrait  character  than  lor  cbarmsof  idesl  beauty. 

liiere  are  also  small  pieces  in  public  galleries  which  claim  to 
have  been  executed  by  Van  der  Goes.  One  of  these  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  London  b  more  nearly  allied  to  the  sdiool 
of  Memling  than  to  the  triptych  of  SanU  Maria  Nuova;  another, 
a  small  and  very  beautiful  "  John  the  Baptbt,''  at  the  Pina- 
kothek  of  Munich,  b  really  by  Memling;  whilst  numerous  frag- 
ments of  an  ajtarpicce  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna  though 
assigned  to  Hugo,  are  by  his  more  gifted  countryman  ol  Bruges. 
Van  der  Goes,  however,  was  not  habitually  a  painter  ol  Msel 
pieces.  He  made  hb  reputation  at  Bruges  by  producing  coloured 
hangings  in  dbtemper.  Alter  he  settled  at  Ghent,  and  became  a 
master  of  his  gild  in  1465,  he  designed  cartoons  for  glass  windows. 
He  also  made  decorations  for  the  weddingof  Charles  the  Bold  and 
Margaret  of  York  in  146S,  for  the  fesUvabof  the  Rhetoricians  and 
papal  jubilees  on  repeated  occasions,  for  the  solemn  entry  of 
Charles  the  Bold  into  Ghent  in  1470-X47X,  and  for  the  funeral  of 
Philip  the  Good  in  2474.  The  labour  which  he  expended  on 
these  occasions  might  well  add  to  hb  fame  without  bemg  the 
less  ephemeral.  About  t  he  year  i475  he  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Rouge  Clottre  near  Ghent,  where  he  took  the  cowL  There, 
though  he  still  clung  to  hb  profession,  he  seems,  to  have 
taken  to  drinking,  and  at  one  time  to-  have  shown  decided 
symptoms  of  insanity.  But  hb  superiors  gradually  cured  him 
of  hb  intemperance,  and  he  died  in  the  odour  ol  sanctity  in 
1482. 

GOES,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Zeeland,  Holbnd,  on  the  island 
of  South  Beveland,  1 1  j  m.  by  rail  £.  of  Middelbuig.  Pop.  (1900) 
69x9.  It  is  connected  by  a  short  canal  with  the  East  Schddt, 
and  has  agood  harbour  (1819)  defended  by  a  fort.  The  prindpal 
buildings. ore  the  interesting  Gothic  church  (1425)  and  the 
picturesque  ok)  town  luiU  (restored  X77X).  There  are  various 
educational  and  charitable  institutfoos.  Goes  has  preKrved 
for  centuries  its  prosperous  position  as  the  market>town  of  the 
island.  The  chief  industries  are  boat-building,  brewing,  book- 
binding and  dgar-making.  The  town  had  its  origin  in  the 
castle  of  Oostende.  built  here  by  the  noble  family  of  Borssclc. 
It  received  a  charter  early  in  the  isth  century  from  the 
countess  Jacobs  of  Holland,  who  frequently  stayed  at  the 
castie. 
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OOBTHB,  JOBAmr  VOITOAKa  Vmi  (t74^i83i)>  G«nmLn 
poet,  drtunatist  and  pbflosopher,  was  born  at  Flrankfort-on-Main 
on  the  281b  of  August  1749.  He  came,  on  bis  father's  side,  of 
Thuringian  stock,  his  great-grandfather,  Hans  Christian  Goethe, 
having  been  a  farrier  at  Artem-on-the-Unstnit,  abdut  the 
middle  of  the  t7th  century.  Hans  Christian's  son,  Friedrich 
Georg,  wa&  brought  up  to  the  tcade  of  a  tailor,  and  in  this 
capacity  settled  in  Frankfort  in  1686.  A  second  marriage, 
however,  bnwgfat  him  into  possession  of  the  Frankfort  inn, 
*'  Zum  Wddenhof,'*  and  be  ended  his  days  as  a  well-to-do  inn- 
keeper. His  son,  Johann  Kaspar,  the  poet's  father  (17 lo-i  782) , 
studied  law  at  Le^zig,  and,  after  going  through  the  prescribed 
courses  of  j^ractiod  training  .at  Weudar,  travelled  in  Italy. 
He  hoped,  on  his  return  to  FnbkfMt,  to  obtain  an  official 
position  in  the  government  01  the  free  dty,  but  his  personal 
influence  with  the  authorities  was  not  sufficiently  strongs  In 
his  disappointment  he  resolved  never  again  to  offer  his  services 
to  his  native  town,  and  retired  into  private  life,  a  course  which 
hb  ample  means  facilitated.  In  174 »  he  acquired,  as  a  consola- 
tion for  the  pubh'c  career  he  had  missed,  the  title  of  kaHvUcker 
Rat,  aad  in  174S  married  Katharina  Elisabeth  (1731-2808), 
daughter  of  the  SckuUkeiss  or  BUrgermeistiF  of  Frankfort,. 
Jobsnn  Wolfgang  Textor.  The  poet  was  the  eldest  son  of  this 
union.  Of  the  later  children  only  one,  Cornelia,  bom  in  1750, 
survived  the  years  of  childhood ;  she  died  as  the  wife  of  Goethe's 
friend,  J.  G.  Scfalosier,  in  1777.  The  best  dements  in  Goethe's 
genius  came  from  his  mother's  side;  of  a  lively,  impulsive 
disposition,  and  gifted  ^th  icmaritable  imaginative  power, 
Fran  Rat  was  the  ideal  mother  of  a  poet;  moreover,  being 
hardly  cighteea  at  the  time  of  her  son's  birth,  she  was  herself 
able  to  be  the  companion  of  his  childhood.  From  his  father, 
whose  stem,  somewhat  pedantic  nature  rcpdled  warmer  fcdings 
on  the  part  of  the  diUdren,  Goethe  inherited  that  *'  holy  earnest^ 
ness  "  and  stability  of  character  which  brought  him  unscathed 
through  temptations  and  pwgions,  and  held  the  balance  to  his 
all  too  powerful  imagination. 

Unforgettable  is  the  picture  which  the  poet  subsequently 
drew  of  his  childhood  q>ent  in  the  large  house  with  its  many 
nooks  and  crannies,  in  the  Groase  filischgraben  at  Frankfort. 
Books,  pictures,  objects  of  ait,  antiquities,  reminiscences  of 
Rat  Goethe's  visit  to  Italy,  above  all  a  marfonette  theatre, 
lundled  the  child's  quick  intellect  and  imagination.  His  training 
was  conducted  in  its  early  stages  by  his  father,  and  was  later 
supidemented  by  tutors.  Meanwhile  the  varied  and  picturesque 
life  of  Frankfort  was  in  itself  an  education.  In  1759,  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  French,  as  Maria  Theresa's  allies,  occupied 
the  town,  and,  mtuch  to  the  irritation  of  Goethe's  father,  who 
was  a  stanch  partisan  of  Frederick  the  Great,  a  French  lieu- 
tenant, Count  Thoranc,  was  quartered  on  the  Goethe  household. 
The  foreign  occupation  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  French 
troupe  of  actors,  and  to  their  performances  the  boy,  through  his 
grandfather's  influence,  had  free  access.  Goethe  has  also  recorded 
his  memories  of  another  picturesque  event,  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II«  in  the  Frankfort  ROmer  or  town  hall  in  1764; 
but  these  memories  were  darkened  by  being  associated  in  hb 
mind  with  the  tragic  dteouement  of  hb  first  love  affair.  The 
object  oi  this  passion  was  a  certain  Gretchen,  who  semns  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  boy's  interest  in  her  to  further  the 
dishonest  ends  of  one  of  her  friends.  The  discovery  of  the  affair 
and  the  investigation  that  followed  cooled  Goethe's  ardour  and 
caused  him  to  turn  has  attention  seriously  to  the  studies  which 
were  to  prepare  him  for  the  ufltveiaity.  Meanwhile  the  Kteraiy 
instinct  had  begun  to  show  itself;  we  hear  of  a  novel  in  letters — 
a  kind  of  Ungidstic  ezerdse,  in  which  the  characters  carried  on 
the  corrtspondence  in  different  languages-^of  a  prose  epic  on 
the  subject  of  Joseph,  and  various  rdigious  poems  of  which  one. 
Die  mUemfakrt  CkrisH,  found  its  way  in  a  revised  form  into  the 
poet's  cmnplete  works. 

In  (ktober  1765,  Goethe,  then  a  little  over  shrteen,  left  Frank- 
fort for  Lelpsjg,  where  a  wider  and,  in.  many  respects,  less 
provincial  life  awaited  him.  He  entered  upon  his  onivetsity 
studies  with  seal,  but  his  own  education  in  Frankfort  had  not 


been  the  best  preparation  for  the  sdnlutte  methods  vhldi  stID 
dominated  the  German  universities;  of  his  professors,  only 
Gellert  seems  to  have  woo  Us  interest,  and  that  interest  was  soon 
exhausted.  The  liteniy  beginnings  he  had  made  in  Frankfort 
now  seemed  to  him  amateurish  and  trivial;  he  felt  that  he  had 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  E.  W.  Behrisch, 
a  genial,  original  comrade,  he  learned  the  art  of  writing  those 
light  Anacreontic  lyrics  which  hamoDised  with  the  tone  of  polite 
Leipzigsodety.  Artificialas  this  poetry  is,  Goethe  was,  neverthe- 
less, insphned  by  a  real  passion  in  Leipeig,  namely,  for  Anna 
Katharina  Schdnkopf ,  the  daughter  of  a  wine-merchant  at  whose 
house  he  dined.  She  is  the  **  Annette  *'  after  whom  the  recently 
discovered  collection  of  lytic*  was  named,  although  it  must  be 
added  that  neither  these  lyrics  nor  the  H€U9  Ludtt,  pubUshed  in 
1770,  express  very  directly  Goethe's  feelings  for  KAthchen 
Schttnkopf.  To  his  Leipzig  student^d^rs  belong  also  two  small 
plays  in  Alexandrines,  Die  Lmme  4es  VefU^bleH,  &  pastoral 
comedy  in  one  act,  which  reflects  the  lighter  side  of  the  poet's 
love  affair,  and  DieMitsckuldigen  (pobUsbed  in  a  revised  form, 
X769)*  a  more  spmbrb  picture,  in  which  oomedy  is  incongruously 
minted  with  tragedy*  In  Leipxig  Goethe  abio  had  time  for  what 
remained  one  of  the  abiding  interests  of  his  life,  for  ait;  he  re- 
garded A.  F.  Oeser  (i7i7->i799>,  the  director  of  the  academy  of 
painting  in  the  Pleissenburg,  who  had  given  himlessonsin  dmwing, 
as  the  teacher  who  in  Leipaag  had  influenced  him  mosL  His  art 
studies  were  also  f  urthoed  by  a  short  visit  to  Dresden.  His  stay 
in  Leipzig  came,  however,  to  an. abrupt  conclusion;  the  d»- 
tractions  of  student  life  proved  too  much  for  his  strength;  a 
sudden  haemorrhage  supervened,  and  he  lay  long  iQ,  first  in 
Leipzig,  and,  after  it  was  possible  to  remove  him,  at  home  in 
Frankfort.  These  months  of  dow  reoovery  were  a  time  of  serious 
intro^tection  for  Goethe.  He  still  corresponded  with  his  Leipzig 
friends,  but  the  tone  of  his  letteis  changed ;  life  had  become 
graver  and  more  earnest  for  him.  He  pored  over  books  on  occult 
philosophy;  he  busied  himself  with  alchemy  and  astrology.  A 
friend  of  his  mother's,  Susanna  Katharina  von  Klettenberg,  who 
belonged  to  pietist  drdes  in  Frankfort,  turned  the  boy's  thoughts 
to  rdigious  mysticism.  On  his  recowry  hb  father  roM>lved  that 
he  should  complete  hb  le^d  studies  at  Strasshurg,  a  .dty  which, 
although  then  outside  the  German  empire,  was,  in  respect  of 
language  and  culture,  whoUy  German.  From  the  first  moment 
Goethe  set  foot  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Alsatian  capital,  in 
April  1770,  the  whole  current  of  hb  thought  seemed  to  change. 
The  Gothic  architecture  of  the  Strassburg  minster  became  to 
him  the  symbol  of  a  national  and  German  ideal,  directly  anu- 
gonbtic  to  the  French  tastes  and  the  classical  and  raUooalistic 
atmosphere  that  prevaikd  in  Leipzig.  The  second  moment  of 
importance  in  Goethe's  Strassburg  period  was  his  meeting  with 
Herder,  whospent  some  weeks  in  Strsssburg  undergoing  an  opera- 
tion of  the  eye.  In  thb  thinker,  who  was  his  senior  by  five  yeans, 
Goethe  found  the  master  he  sought;  Herder  taught  him  the 
significance  of  Gothic  architecture,  revealed  to  him  the  charm 
of  nature's  simplidty,  and  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare  and  the  Vclkdied.  Meanwhile  Goethe'slc|;si  studies 
were  not  neglected,  and  he  found  time  to  add  to  knowledge  of 
other  subjects,  notably  that  of  medldne.  Another  fkctor  of 
importance  in  Goethe's  Strassburg  life  was  hb  love  for  Friederike 
Brion^  the  daughter  of  an  Alsatian  village  pastor  in  Scsenheim. 
Even  more  than  Herder's  precept  and  example,  thb  passion  showed 
Goethe  how  trivial  and  anifidal  had  been  the  Anacreontic  and 
pastoral  poetry  with  which  he  had  occupied  himself  in  Leipzig ; 
and  the  lyrics  inspired  by.  Friederike,  such  as  KUim  Blumen, 
kUine  BUUter  and  Wie  kerrlich  leuchUt  mir  die  Natml  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  German  lyric  poetry.  The  idyll  of 
Scsenheim,  as  described  in  Dicktung  und  WahrhcU^  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  love-stories  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  From 
the  first,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Friederike  Brion  could  never 
become  the  wife  of  the  Frankfort  patridan's  son;  an  unhappy 
ending  to  the  romance  was  unavoidable,  and,  as  b  to  be  seen  in 
passionate  outpourings  like  the  Wanderers  Siurmlied,  and  in  the 
bitter  self  •accusaUons  of  Clevigo,  it  left  deep  wounds  on  the  poet's 
sensitive  souL 
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;  as  it  WW  csUed  m  iu  earliest  fonn, 

ottfliSsi).  Bcviiedandtrtbeaowluu]iartitle,it«pp«andiii 
i77J»  atter  Goethe's  letvn  to  FnBkfort.  In  fstinwitim  tins 
dosM  ve  nmt  bcnr  in  Bond  GoetWs  own  Stnssbuii  He»  nnd 
tke  tniiMdenisimt  of  kisownaflB^ntbeff  thsn  the  luitoikil  lacta, 
wfcidi  the  poet  fooad  in  theaotobiopaphy  si  Us  hero  published 
ia  X7S1.  The  kttcr  supplied  only  the  taiisk  sMtcrisls;  Che  C6ta 
whoot  Goothe  drew,  with  his  kfty  ideals  of 
and  his  enthmfaaa  for  fmdom,  is  a  very 
ftoai  the  uasciupokMs  robber-knight  of  the 
iMh  century,  the  rouch  friend  of  Fiaaa  vonSickinsen  and  of  the 
revoltiaspcnaanta.  Still  less  hatoncal  jiinifiratkw  is  to  he  found 
for  the  vaollaiing  Wriiilinim  in  wfaoan  Goethe  caecnted  poetic 
jotice  OB  hiiuaelf  as  the  lover  of  Friedflrike»  or  in  the  women  of 
tke  play,  the  fentle  Maria,  the  heartless  Addheid.  But  there  is 
yakl,  creative  power  in  the  very  subjectivity  of  these  chaiacteia, 
•ad  a  nfOfoos  dramatic  life^  which  is  iivcsistible  in  its  appeaL 
With  Gdtt  «M  BcHkkmitm,  Sbahcspcaie's  art  first  triumphed  on 
the  Gcnann  stafe,  and  the  htcraiy  movement  known  as  Simm 
antf  Armg  was  inaufsxated. 

Having  received  his  degree  in  Stnmbuig,  Goethe  returned 
home  in  August  1771*  And  began  bis  initiatioo  into  the  routine  of 
la  advocate's  profession.  In  the  following  year,  in  order  to  gsin 
iasi^  into  another  dda  of  bis  calling,  he  spent  four  montl»  at 
Wetriar,  where  the  imperial  law-courta  were  established.  But 
Goeth^s  profcariooal  duties  had  only  a  small  share  in  theeventfttl 
yean  which  lay  between  his  return  from  Strassbwg  and  that  visit 
to  Weimar  at  the  end  of  1775,  which  turned  the  whole  course  of 
Us  career,  and  resulted  in  his  pennanent  attachment  to  the 
WdmarcxMat.  Goethc'sUfeinFrankfortwasarouadofstimulat- 
iDg  Ktcxary  interconne:  in  J.  H.  Merck  (i74r-i79i},  an  army 
official  in  the  neaghbooring  town  of  Darmstadt,  he  found  a  friend 
sad  mentor,  whose  irony  and  common-sense  served  as  a  corrective 
to  his  own  czuheranoe  of  spirits.  Wetriar  brought  new  f ti»ds 
and  another  passion,  that  for  Cbarloue  Buff,  the  daughter  of  the 
Awiwumm  there— «  love-story  which  has  been  immortah'sed  in 
Wtrtkert  Irtfsdm— and  again  the  young  poet's  nature  was  obsessed 
by  a  love  which  was  this  time  strong  enough  to  bring  him  to 
the  brink  of  that  suicide  with  which  the  novel  ends.  A  vint  to 
the  Rhine,  where  new  intemuand  theattractioDs  of  Maaimfliane 
veo  Larodie,  a  daughter  of  Widand's  friend,  the  novelist  Sophie 
von  Laroche,  brought  partial,  healing;  his  intense  preoocnpatlDn 
»ith  literary  work  on  his  return  to  Frankfort  did  the  rest.  In 
1775  Goethe  was  attracted  by  stfll  another  type  of  woman,  Lili 
Schdnemaan,whooe  mother  was  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  Frankfort 
bsnker.  A  formal  betrothal  took  place,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
lyrics  which  Lila  inspired  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  here  was 
t  pasaon  no  less  genuine  than  that  for  Friederike  or  CharlotteL 
Bat  Goethe — more  weridly  wise  than  on  former  occasioos — fdt 
instiacilvdy  that  the  gsy,aocial  worid  in  which  UU  moved  was 
sot  really  congenial  to  him.  A  virit  to  Switaerlaod  in  the 
nmmcr  of  I775  may  not  have  weakened  his  interest  in  her,  hot  it 
u  leastaliowed  him  to  regsrd  her  objectivdy;  and,  without  tragic 
coBKquenoes  on  cither  side,  the  passion  was  tdtimatdy  allowed  to 
yidd  to  the  dicUies  oi  common-sense:  Goethe's  departure  for 
Weimar  in  November  made  the  final  break  less  diflkult. 

The  period  from  r77i  td  t77S  was,  in  litersry  respects^  the 
swst  productive  of  the  poet's  life.  It  had  been  inaugurated 
viih  Cut  wu  Btrlkkmgm,  and  a  few  months  later  this  tragedy 
«as  foUowed  by  another,  Clamft  hardly  km  convincing  in  iu 
ckarscter-drawing.  and  re6ectlng  even  more  faithfully  than  the 
feniier  the  espericnoss  Goethe  bad  goite  through  in  Strassbuig. 
AguB  poetic  justice  is  effeaed  on  the,  unfortunate  hero  who 
kas  chosen  his  own  personsi  advancement  in  prderence  to  his 
duly  10  the  woman  he  lovm;  more  pointedly  than  in  Cms  is 
the  mocal  enforced  by  Clavigo's  worldly  friend  Carlos,  that  the 
gzDund  of  Qav%o's  tragic  end  lies  not  so  much  in  the  drfianre 
o(  a  nwcai  law  as  in  the  hero's  vadUatioo  and  want  of  charaaer. 
Wttk  Die  Leidm  <Ut  jun^m  Wertktn  (i774).  the  literary 
pndpitau  of  the  author's  own  eayeriences  in  Wctzlar,  Goethe 


in  attiarriag,  aa  no  Gerauui  had 
the  attention  of  Europe.  Once  more  it  was  the  goqid  that  the 
iMrid  bdoogs  to  the  strong.  whicA  ky  beneath  the  surface  of 
this  romance.  Tlii%  however,  was  not  the  lessen  which  waa 
dnwn  from  it  by  Goethe'a  coatempMarics;  they  shed  team 
of  sympathy  o¥cc  the  lovdom  youth  whose  burden  Hrffmn 
too  great  for  him  to  beat  While  Gift  inaugurated  the  sMcnlicr 
aide  of  the  Stitrm  mud  /^ang  litamture,  Wtrtker  was  respoasiblo 
far  its  sentimental  enccaseii  And  |o  the  sentimental  tathcB 
than  to  the  hero^  ado  bdongsabo  ^teflo, "  a  drama  for  lovers»" 
in  which  the  poet  again  reproduced,  if  with  les  fideU^  than  in 
Wtrtker,  ccslain  aspects  of  his  own  love  troubles.  A  Ughtet 
vdn  b  to  be  observed  in  various  dramaric  satirm  wiittea  at  this 
tiroes  such  as  GdOcr,  HtUm  mmd  Widami  inn),  BanstmrsU 
UmheU,  F^mochlupid  asm  P^itr  Brty,  SMtyrag,  and  ia  the 
Singspieie,  Erwim  wad  Elmire  (1775)  and  OsiidMa  asn  K/tfa 
Bdia  0776);  while  in  the  PruUdmtor  (kUhU  Anmipir  <I77S- 
1773),  Goethe  drove  home  the  prindpka  of  the  new  asovement 
of  Siwrmwid  Drang  in  terse  and  pointed  critidsm,  Theezaber- 
ance  of  the  yoong  poei'a  genins  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  many 
unfinished  fragmenta  of  this  period^  at  one  time  we  ftnd  him 
occupied  with  dramas  on  Coesor  and  jfetaifft  at  another  witli 
anepicon  Dttmriit  Jndt,  and  again  with  a  tragedy  on  PremdAcnr, 
of  which  a  magniioent  fragmcni  has  passed  into  Us  woikSk 
Greatest  of  all  the  torsos  of  this  poiod,  however,  was  the  drama, 
tiaation  of  Famk  Thanks  la  a  maiuncript  copy  of  the  play  in 
iu  earliest  form— discovered  ss  recently  ss  1M7 — ^i<e  are  now 
able  lodistinguiah  how  much  of  this  tragedy  was  the  immediate 
product  of  the  Stmm  mmd  Dramj,  and  to  undmts  nd  the  intentions 
with  which  the  youag  poet  began  his  masterpiece.  Goethe's 
hero  changed  with  the  author's  riper  esperience  and  with  his  new 
conoeptiooa  ni  man's  pUce  and  duties  in  the  worid*  but  the 
GretdMn  Irsgedy  was  taken  over  into  the  finished  poem,  praai* 
caUy  undtered,  from  the  earliest  Fowl  of  the  Slwnm  mmd  Qramg, 
With  these  wonderiul  scenes,  the  saost  lotcnsdy  trsgic  inall 
German  literature,  Goethe's  poetry  in  this  period  reidMS  iu 
climax.  Still  another  Impwtant  work,  however,  was  cpncdved, 
and  in  large  measure  wrhten  at  this  time,  the  draana  of  I^pmomt, 
which  was  not  published  until  1788.  This  work  may*  ta  some 
extent,  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  Pamst;  it  prmenu  the 
Ulster,  more  cheerful  and  optimistic  side  ol  Goethe's  philoaophy 
in  these  yesrs;  Graf  Egmont,  the  most  witming  and  fascinsting 
of  the  poet's  heross,  is  endowed  with  that  "  demeoic  "  power 
over  the  sympathies  of  men  and  women,  which  Goethe  himsdl 
possessed  in  so  high  a  degree.  But  Egmtomt  depends  for  iu 
interest  almost  soldy  on  two  characters,  Egmont  himself  and 
Klirchen,  Gretchcn's  counterpart;  regarded  aa  a  draisa*  It 
demonstmtes  the  futility  of  that  defianoe  of  convention  and 
rules  with  v^di  the  Simnm  mmd  Dramg  set  out.  It  renmined  for 
Goethe,  in  the  next  period  of  hb  life,  to  construct  on  daasic 
modds  a  new  vehicle  for  German  drmntstic  poetry. 

In  December  1774  thejppung  "  hereditary  prince  "ei  Weimar; 
Charles  Angnstus»  passing  through  Frankfort  on  his  way  to  Paris» 
came  into  personal  touch  with  Goethe,  and  invited  the  poet  to 
visit  Weimar  when,  in  the  foUowiag  ywr,  he  took  up  the  reins 
of  govemasenL  In  October  1775  the  inviution  was  repeated, 
and  on  thfc  7th  of  November  of  that  year  Goethe  arrived  in  the 
litik  Saxon  capital  which  was  to  remsan  his  home  for  the  rest  of 
hb  life.  During  the  first  few  months  in  Wdnnr  the  poet  gave 
hlmsdf  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  meosent  as  unreservedly  as 
hb  patron;  indeed,  the  Wdmar  ooutt  even  looked  npoa  him  foe 
a  time  aa  a  tempter  who  led  ihe  young  duke  astrsMr.  But  the 
Utter,  although  himsdf  a  asere  stripling,  had  impficiC  faith  in 
Goethe,  and  a  firm  oanvicUon  that  hb  geaias  could  be  utilised 
in  other  fields  besides  literature.  Goethe  was  not  lapg  in  Weiasar 
before  he  was  entrusted  with  respenrible  state  duties,  and  evenu 
soon  justified  the  duke'a  confidence.  Goethe  proved  the  soul 
of  the  Wdmar  giiveimuct»  and  a  minister  of  state  d  energy 
and  foresight.  He  interested  himsdf  in  agrkuhuse,  hortkulturs 
and  mining,  which  were  9i  paraasount  iaspoilance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  duchy,  and  out  of  these  intoesU  sprang  hb  own  love  for 
the  imtucd  •p***^,  which  took  up  so  asiich  of  hb  linm  in  later 
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ytnn.  The  inevStabte  love-fnterest  was  also  not  wanttnf .  As 
Fiiederike  had  fitted  into  the  background  of  Goethe's  Strassburg 
life,  Lotte  into  that  of  WeUlar,  and  Lili  Into  the  gaieties  of 
FnuAkfort,  so  now  Charlotte  von  Stein,  the  wife  of  a  Weimar 
official,  was  the  personification  of  the  more  aristocratic  ideals  of 
Wetnar  society.  We  possess  only  the  poet's  share  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  Frau  von  Stein,  but  it  a  possible  to  infer  from 
it  that,  of  all  Goethe's  loves,  this  was  intellectually  the  most 
worthy  of  \;dm,  Frau  von  Stein  was  a  woman  fti  refined  literary 
taste  and  culture,  seven  years  older  than  he  and  the  mother  of 
seveii  children.  Tliere  was  something  more  spiritual,  something 
that  partook  rather  of  the  passionate  friendships  of  the  z8th 
century  than  of  love  m  Goethe's  relations  with  her.  Frau  von 
Stein  dominated  the  poet's  life  for  twelve  years,  until  his  journey 
to  Italy  in  1786-1788.  Of  other  events  oif  this  period  the  most 
notable  Were  two  winter  journeys,  the  first  in  1777,  to  the  Harz 
Mountains,  the  second,  two  years  Uter,  to  Switserland-Houmeys 
which  gave  Goethe  scope  for  that  introspection  and  tefiection 
for  which  his  Weimar  life  left  him  little  timei  On  the  second  of 
these  journeys  he  re^^ted  Friederike  in  Scsenheim,  saw  LIII, 
who  had  married  and  settled  in  Strassburg,  and  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Lavatcr  in  Zfirich. 
.  The  literary  results  of  these  years  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  preceding  period;  they  are  virtually  limited  to  a 
few  wonderful  lyrics,  such  as  Wanderers  NaehUied,  An  den  Mvnd, 
Gesang  dtr  Geister  Uber  den  Wassmtf  or  ballads,  such  as  Der 
Brikdmig,  a  charming  Httle  drama.  Die  Gesckwister  (i776>,  in 
which  the  poet's  relations  to  both  Lili  and  Firau  von  Stefai  seem 
to  be  reflected,  a  dramatic  satire,  Der  TriumphderEmpfindsamkeU 
(1778),  and  a  number  of  Singspiek,  IMa  (1777).  ^^  Fischerin, 
Seken,  List  und  Roche,  iind  J  try  and  Bdldy  (i  780).  But  greater 
works  were  ih  preparation.  A  jeligiousepic,  DieGeheimnisse,9TiA 
a  tragedy  Blpenor,  did  not,  it  is  trtie,  advance  much  further 
than  plans;  but  in  1777,  under  the  influence  of  the  theatrical 
experiments  at  the  Weimar  court,  Goethe  conceived  and  In  great 
measure  wrote  a  novel  of  the  theatre,  which  was  to  have  bone 
the  title  Wilketm  MeisUrs  tkeatraiiscke  Sendung;  and  in  1779 
hlmsdl  took  part  in  a  representation  before  the  court  at  Etters- 
butg,  of  his  drama  Ipkigenie  anf  Touris,  This  Ipkigeme  was, 
however,  in  prose;  in  the  following  year  Goethe  remoulded  it 
in  iambics,  but  it  was  iiot  until  he  went  to  Rome  that  the  drama 
finally  received  the  form  in  which  we  know  it. 
'  In  September,  1786  Goethe  set  out  from  KarUibad— secretly 
and  stealthily,  his  plan  known  only  to  his  servant — on  that 
memorable  journey  to  Italy,  to  which  he  had  looked  'forward 
with  such  intense  longing;  he  could  not  cross  the  Alps  quickly 
enough,  so  impatient  was  he  to  set  foot  in  Italy.  He  travelled 
by  way  of  Munich,  the  Brenner  and  Lago  di  Garda  to  Verona 
and  Venice,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
agth  kA  October  1786.  Here  he  gave  himself  up  unreservedly 
to  the  new  impressions  which  crowded  on  him,  and  he  was  soon 
at  home  among  the  German  artists  in  Rome,  who  welcomed  hftn 
warmly.  In  the  spring  of  1787  he  extended  his  journey  as  far 
as  Naples  and  Sicily,  returning  to  Rome  in  June  1787^  where  he 
remained  unto  his  final  deptfture  for  Germany  on  the  2nd  of 
April  1788.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Goethe's  Italian  jouraey.  He  himself  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of 
climax  to  his  life;  never  before  had  he  attained  such  complete 
understanding  of  his  genius  and  mission  in  the  world;  it  afforded 
him  a  vantage-ground  from  which  he  could  renew  the  past  and 
make  plans  for  the  ful  are.  In  Weimar  he  had  feK  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  sympathy  with  the  Slwfm  und  Drang,  but  it  was  Italy- 
which  first  taught  him  clearly  what  might  take  the  place  of  that 
movement  in  German  poetry.  To  the  modem  reader,  who 
may  well  be  impressed  by  Goethe's  extraordinary  receptivity, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  his  interests  19  Italy  were  so  limited; 
for,  after  all,  he  saw  comparatively  little  of  the  art  treasures  of 
Italy.  He  went  to  Rome  in  Winckelmonn's  footsteps;  it  was 
the  antique  he  sought,  and  his  interest  in  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  was  virtually  restricted  to  tbdr  imitation  of  classic 
models.  This  search  for  the  classic  ideal  is  reflected  in  the  works 
he  completed  or  wrote  under  the  Italian  sky.    The  calm  beauty 


of  Greek  tragedy  is  seen  ita  the  new  famUe  version  of  ipKgmt 
auf  TauHs  (1787);  the  dassicism  of  the  Renaissance  gives  the 
ground-tone  to  the  wonderful  drama  oi.Terqnato  Tasso  (i79o)> 
in  which  the  conflict  of  poetic  genius  with  the  prosaic  worid  ii 
transmuted  into  Impertebable  poetry.  Classic,  too,  in  tUi 
sense,  were  the  pbms  of  a  drama  on  Ipkigenie  a^  Ddpkos  and 
of  an  epic,  Nansikaa,  Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  ii  the 
reflection  of  the  classic  spirit  in  works  already  begun  m  eaiiier 
days,  such  as  £jp«M)tf  and  FoMsl.  The  fonMr  drama  was  finisked 
in  Italy  and  appeared  In  1788,  the  latter  was  bieught  a  step 
further  forward,  part  of  It  being  published  as  »  Fwgment  utxyqo. 

Disappointment  in  more  senses  than  oike  awaited  Goethe  oo 
his  return  to  Weimar.  He  came  hack  from  Italy  with  a  nev 
philosophy  of  life,  a  philasophy  at  once  dasuc  and  pagsn,  and 
with  very  definite  ideas  of -what  constituted  liteniy  excellence. 
But  Germany  had  not  advanced;  In  1788  his  countiymcn  were 
still  under  the  bfluenoe  of  that  Skmn  mnd  Di^mg  from  which 
the  poet  had  fled.  The  times  seemed  to  him  more  out  of  joint 
than  ever,  and  he  withdrew  into  himself.  Even  his  relttioas  to 
the  old  friends  were  changed.  Frau  von  Stein  had  not  known 
of  his  flight  to  Italy  until  she  received  a  letter  from  Rome;  but 
he  looked  forward  to  her  welcome  on  his  return.  The  montlis 
of  abaence,  however,  the  diange  he  had  undergone,  and  doubtless 
those  lighter  loves  of  which  the  Rlhniscke  EUgien  bear  evidence, 
weakened  the  Weimar  memories;  if  he  left  Weimar  as  Fnu  voo 
Stein's  lover  he  retutned  o&ly  as  her  friend;  and  she  nattttslly 
resented  the  change.  Goethe,  meanwhile,  satisfied  to  contione 
the  freer  customs  to  which  he  bad  adapted  Idmself  in  Rome, 
found  a  new  mistress  fo  Christiane  Vulpius  (r765-i8i6),  the 
least  interesting  of  all  thfe  women  who  attracted  Urn.  But 
Christiane  gradually  filled  up  a  gap  m  the  poet's  life;  she  gsve 
him,  quietly,  un<4>trusivdy,  without  makiiig  demands  on  bin, 
the  comforts  of  a  home:  She  was  net  accepted  by  court  society; 
it  did  not  matter  to  her  that  even  Goethe's  iatfmate  friends 
ignored  her;  and  she,  who  had  suited  the  poet's  whim  when  he 
desired  toshut  himself  ofl from  all  that  might  dim  the  recollection 
of  Italy,  became  -with  the  yean  an  indispensable  helpmate  to 
him.  On  the  birth  in  1 789  of  his  son,  Goethe  had  sonye  thought 
of  legaHziag  hisrelatjons  with  Christiane,  but  this  Intention  wu 
not  reallxed  until  1806,  when  the  invasion  of  IVeimar  by  the 
French  made  him  fear  for  both  life  and  property. 

The  period  of  Goethe'a  life  whidi  succeeded  his  return  from 
Italy  was  restless  and  unsettled;  relieved  of  his  state  duties, 
he  returned  in  1790  to  Venice,  only  to  be  diaenchanted  with  the 
Italy  he  had  loved  so  intensely  a  year  or  two  before.  A  journey 
with  the  duke  of  Weimar  to  Brolau  foUotred,  and  in  1792  he 
accompanied  his  master  on  that  campaign  against  France  which 
ended  so  in^oriously  for  the  German  arms  at  Vahny.  In  later 
years  Goethe  published  his  account  both  of  this  Campagne  in 
Frankreick  and  of  the  Bdagerung  ton  Mainz,  at  which  he  was 
also  present  in  1 793.  His  literary  work  naturally  suffered  under 
these  distractions.  TastOf  and  the  edlti<Mi  of  the  SckrifUn  in 
which  it  was  to  appear,  had  still  to  be  completed  on  his  return 
from  Italy;  the  Rdndseke  EUgien,  perhaps  the  most  Latin  of  all 
his  works,  were  published  in  1795,  and  the  Yenetianiscke  Epi- 
gntmme,  the  result  of  the  second  visit  to  Italy,  in  1796.  The 
Fkench  Revdution,  in  which  all  Europe  yna  engrossed,  was  in 
Goethe's  eyes  only  another  proof  that  the  passing  of  the  old 
regime  meant  the  abrogation  of  all  law  and  order,  and  he  ga^'e 
voice  to  his  antagonism  to  the  new  democratic  principles  in  the 
dramas  Der  Oronkopkta  (1793),  Z>«r  BUrgergenerat  (1793),  and 
in  the  unfinished  fragments  Die  Anfgeregten  and  JDsj  MSdchen 
wn  Oberkirch,  The  spirited  translation  of  the  epic  of  Rdneckt 
Fuchi  (1794)  he  took  up  as  a  relief  and  an  antidote  to  the  social 
disruption  of  the  time.  Two  new  interests,  however,  st  rengthened 
the  ties  between  Goethe  and  Weimar,->ties  which  the  Italiin 
journey  had  threatened  to  sever:  his  appointment  in  1791  u 
director  of  the  ducal  theatre*  a  post  which  he  occupied  for 
twenty-two  yean,  and  his  absorption  ia  scientific  studies.  In 
1790  he  published  his  important  Versnch,  die  MeUtmorpkese  i<r 
Pflanaen  m  erkUUen,  which  was  an  even  more  fundamental 
achievement  for  tke  new  science  of  comparative  morphology 
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ihan  his  discovery  some  six  ytu9  ewlier  of  the  eidbitciice  of  a 

formation  in  the  human  jaw-bone  analogous  to  ihc  intermaxillary 
bone  in  apes;  and  in  1792  and  1792  appeared  two  parts  of  his 
Bfilrage  zur  Opiik. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Goethe  had  again  taken  up  the  novel 
of  the  theatre  which  he  had  begun  years  before,  with  a  view  to 
finishing  it  and  including  it  in  the  edition  of  his  Ncue  Sckrijtcn 
(i;92-x8oo}.  WUkdm  MeisUrs  thcalralischt  Scndung  became 
W'ilhdm  Ueisters  LckrjaJtrc;  the  novel  of  purely  theatrical 
icterests  was  widened  out  to  embrace  the  history  of  a  young 
man's  apprenticeship  to  life.  The  change  of  plan  explains, 
although  it  may  not  exculpate,  the  formlessness  and  loose 
construction  of  the  work,  its  extremes  of  realistic  detail  and 
poetic  aDegory.  A  hero,  who  was  probably  originally  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  failure  of  the  vacillating  temperament  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  art,  proved  ill-adapted 
to  demonstrate  those  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  life  with  which 
the  Lekrjahre  doses;  unstable  of  purpose,  Wilhelm  Mctster  is 
Dot  so  much  an  illustration  of  the  author's  life-philosophy  as  a 
Uy-figurc  on  which  he  demonstrates  his  views.  Wilhdm  MeisUr 
a  a  work  of  extraordinary  variety,  ranging  from  the  commonplaoe 
realism  of  the  troupe  of  strolling  players  to  the  poetic  romanticism 
of  Mignon  and  the  harper;  its  flashes  of  intuitive  cnticiyn  and 
its  weighty  apothegms  add  to  its  value  as  a  Bildungsroman  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word.  Of  all  Goethe's  works,  this  exerted 
the  most  immediate  and  lasting  influence  on  German  literature; 
it  served  as  a  model  for  the  best  fiction  of  the  next  thirty  years. 

In  completing  Willulin  ileisicr,  Goethe  found  a  sympathetic 
aiK!  encouraging  critic  in  Schiller,  to  whom  he  owed  in  great 
ncasure  his  renewed  interest  in  poetry.  After  years  of  tentative 
approaches  on  Schiller's  part,  years  in  which  that  poet  concealed 
even  from  himself  his  desire  for  a  friendly  understanding  with 
Goethe,  the  favourable  moment  arrived;  it  was  in  June  1794, 
»beD  Schiller  was  $ecking  collaborators  for  his  new  periodical 
Die  Horcn;  and  his  invitation  addressed  to  Goethe  was  the 
beginning  of  a  friendship  which  continued  unbroken  until  the 
younger  poet's  death.  The  friendship  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
of  which  their  correspondence  is  a  priceless  record,  had  its 
lioaitations;  it  was  purely  intellectual  in  character,  a  certain 
barrier  of  personal  reserve  being  maintained  to  the  last.  But 
for  the  literary  life  of  both  poets  the  gain  was  incommensurable. 
.\s  far  as  actuiU  work  was  concerned,  Goethe  went  his  own  way 
as  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
he  devoted  himself  with  increasing  interest  to  litcmture  was  due 
to  Schiller's  stimulus.  It  was  SchUler,  too,  who  induced  him  to 
undertake  those  studies  on  the  natiu'e  of  epic  and. dramatic 
puciry  which  resulted  in  the  epic  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
aod  the  fragment  of  the  AchUUis',  «>-ithout  the  friendship  there 
would  have  been  no  Xenien  and  no  baOads,  and  it  was  his  younger 
fncnd's  encouragement  which  induced  Goethe  to  betake  himself 
or.cc  more  to  the  "misty  path."  of  Paust,  and  bring  the. first 
part  of  that  drama  to  a  conclusion.  - 

Goethe's  share  in  the  Xenicu  (1795)  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 
This  collection  of  distichs,  written  in  collaboration  with  Schiller, 
«^'A9  prompted  by  the  indiflcrencc  and  animosity  of  contemporary 
criticism,  and  its  disregard  for  what  the  .two  poets  rcgarckd  as 
the  higher  interests  of  German  poetry. .  The  Xcnicn  succeeded 
as  a  retaliation  on  the  critics,  but  the  masterpieces  which  followed 
tbcm  proved  in  the  long  run  much  more  effective  weapons 
against  the  prevailing  mediocrity.  Prose  works  like  the  l/n/cr- 
kaltuagen  dctUsckcr  Ansgcwanderlcn  (1795)  were  imworthy  of 
the  poet's  genius,  and  the  translation  of.Bcnvcnuto  Cellini's 
^I*  (1796-1797)  was  only  a  tiranslation.  But  in  1798  appeared 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  one  of  Goethe's  most  perfect  poems. 
It  is  indeed  rcmarkaUe— when  we  consider  by  how  much  re- 
jection and  theoretic  discussion  the  composition  of.  the  poem 
was  preceded  and  accompanied-rt^^t  it  should  make  upon  the 
reader  so  simple  and  "  naive "  an  impression;  in  this  respect 
it  i&  the  triumph  of  aa  art  that  conceals  art.  Goethe  has  he^e 
L^cn  a  simple  story  of  village  life,  mirrored  in  it  the  most 
pregnant  ideas  of  his  time,  and  presented  it  with  a  skill  which 
nuy  well  be  called  Homeric;  but  be  has  discriminated  with 


the  insight  of  genius  between  the  Homeric  method  of  reproduc- 
ing the  heroic  life  of  primitive  Greece  and  the  same  method 
as  adapted  to  the  commonplace  happenings  of  i&th-centufy 
Germany.  In  this  respect  he  was  undoubtedly  guided  by  a 
forerunner  who  has  more  right  than  he  to  the  attribute  "naive," 
by  J.  H.  Voss,  the  author  of  Luise,  Hardly  less  imposing  in 
their  calm,  placid  perfection  are  the  poems  with  which,  in 
friendly  rivalry,  Goethe  seconded  the  more  popular  ballads 
of  his  friend;  Der  Zauberlehrliug,  Der  CoU  und  die  Bayadere, 
Die  Braut  von  Koriuthy  Alexis  und  Dora,  Der  neue  Fausias  and 
Dieschone  AfiitUrin-^a,  cycle  of  poems  in  the  style  of  the  Volkslied 
^are  among  the  masterpieces  of  Goethe's  poetry.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  the  frienciship  with  Schiller  did  not  help  him 
to.add  to  his  reputation  as  a  dramatist.  .  Die  naliUliche  Tochter 
(1803),  in  which  he  began  to  embody  his  ideas  of  the  Revolution 
on  a  wide  canvas,  proved  impossible  on  the  suge,  and  the 
remaining  dramas,  which  were  to  have  formed  a  trilogy,  were 
never  written.  Goethe's  classic  principles,  when  applied  to 
the  swift,  direct  art  of  the  theatre,  were  doomed  to  failure,  and 
Die  natiirliche  TodUer^  notwithstanding  its  good  theoretic  in- 
tention, remains  the  most  lifeless  and  shadowy  of  all  his  dramas. 
Even  less  in  touch  with  the  living  present  were  the  various 
prologues  and  Feslspiele,  such  as  Palaophronuni  N eater pe  (iSoo), 
Was  Ufir  bringen  (xSoa),  which  in  these  yean  he  composed  for 
the  Weimar  theatre. 

Goethe's  classicism  brought  him  into  inevitable  antagonism 
with  the  new  Romantic  movement  which  had  been  inaugurated 
in  179S  by  the  Athenaeum,  edited  by  the  brothers  Schlegel. 
The  sharpness  of  the  conflict  was,  however,  blunted  by  the  fact 
that,  without  exception,  the  young  Romantic  writers  looked 
up  to  Goethe  as  its  master;  they  modelled  their  fiction  on 
Wilhelm  Meisler-,  they  regarded  his  lyrics  as  the  high- water 
mark  of  German  poetry;  Goethe,  Novalis  declared,  was  the 
"  Statthalter  of  poetry  on  earth.'*  With  regard  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  however,  Goethe  felt  that  a  protest  was  necessary, 
if  the  insidious  ideas  propounded  in  works  like  Wackenroder's 
Herzensergiessungen  were  not  to  do  irreparable  harm,  by  bringing 
back  the  confusion  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang;  and,  as  a  rejoinder 
to  the  Romantic  theories,  Goethe,  in  conjimction  with  his  friend 
Heinrich  Meyer  (1760-1833),  published  froin  1798  to  1800  an 
art  review,  Die  PropyUen.  Again,  in  Winckelmann  und  seine 
ZeU  (1805)  Goethe  vigorously  defended  the  classical  ideals  of 
which  Winckelmann  had  been  the  founder.  Bui  in  the  end  he 
proved  himself  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  strict  classic  doctrine  by 
the  publicaiion  in  1808  of  the  coi£pIeted  first  part  of  Faust,  a 
work  which  was  accepted  by  contemporaries  as  a  triumph  of 
Romantic  art.  Fausl  is  a  patchwork  of  many  colours.  With  the 
aid  of  the  vast  body  of  Fausi  literature  which  has  spnmg  up  in 
recent  years,  and  the  many  new  documents  bearing  on  iu  history 
— above  all,  the  so-called  l/rfaust,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made — we  are  able  now  to  ascribe  to  their  various  periods 
the  component  pacts  of  the  work;  it  is  possible  to  discriminate 
between  the  Sturm  und  Drang  hero  of  the  opening  scenes  and 
of  the  Gretchcn  tragedy— the  contemporary  of  GUtz  and  Clavigo 
— and  the  superimposed  Faust  of  calmer  moral  and  intellectual 
idealsr— a  Faust  who  corresponds  to  Hermann  and  Wilhelm 
Meister.  In  its  original  form  the  poem  was  the  dramatization 
of  a  specific  and  individualized  story;  in  the  years  of  Goethe's 
friendship  with  Schiller  it  was  extended  (o  embody  the  higher 
strivings  of  18th-century  humanism;  ultimately,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  became^  in  the  second  part,  a  vast  allegory  of  human  life  and 
activity.  Thus  the  elements  of  which  Faust  is  composed  were 
even  more  difficult  to  blend  than  were  those  of  WUheim  HcisUr; 
bm^the  very  want  of  uniformity  is  one  source  of  the  perennial 
fascination  of  the  tragedy,  and  has  made  it  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  national  poem  oi  the  German  people,  the  mirror  which 
reflects  the  national  life  and  poetry  from  the  outburst  of  Sturpi 
und  Drang  to  the  well-weighed  and  tranquil  classicism  of  Goethe's 
old  age. 

The  third  and  final  period  of  Goethe's  long  life  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  after  Schiller's  death.  He  never  again  lost  touch 
with  literature  as  he  had  done  in  the  years  which  preceded  his 
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friendship  with  Schiller;  but  he  stood  In  no  active  or  immediate 
connexion  with  the  literary  movement  of  his  day.  His  life 
moved  on  comparatively  uneventfully.  Even  the  Napoleonic 
regime  of  1806^1813  disturbed  but  little  his  equanimity.  Goethe, 
the  cosmopolitan  Wdthur%er  of  the  18th  century,  had  himself  no 
very  intense  feelings  of  patriotism,  and,  having  seen  Germany 
flourish  as  a  group  of  small  states  under  enlightened  despotisms, 
he  had  little  confidence  in  the  dreamers  of  18x3  who  hoped 
to  sec  the  glories  of  Barbarossa's  empire  revived.  Napoleon, 
moreover,  he  regarded  not  as  the  scourge  of  Europe,  but  as  the 
defender  of  civilization  against  the  l^rbarism  of  the  Slavs; 
and  in  the  famous  interview  between  the  two  men  at  Erfurt  the 
poet's  admiration  was  reciprocated  by  the  French  conqueror. 
Thus  Goethe  had  no  great  sympathy  for  the  war  of  liberation 
which  kindled  young  hearts  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the 
other;  and  when  the  national  enthusiasm  rose  to  its  highest 
pitch  he  buried  himself  in  those  optical  and  morphological 
studies,  which,  with  increasing  years,  occupied  more  and  more 
of  his  time  and  interest. 

The  works  and  events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  Goethe's 
life  may  be  briefly  summarized.  In  1805,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Schiller;  fn  1806, 
Christiane  became  his  legal  wife,  and  to  the  same  year  belongs 
the  magnificent  tribute  to  his  dead  friend,  the  Epilog  zu  Schillers 
Clocke.  Two  new  friendships  about  this  time  kindled  in  the 
poet  something  of  the  juvenile  fire  and  passion  of  younger  days. 
3ettina  von  Amim  came  into  personal  touch  with  Goethe  in 
1807,  and  her  Briefwechsd  Coetkes  mil  einem  Kinde  (published 
in  1835)  is,  in  its  mingling  of  truth  and  fiction,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  products  of  the  Romantic  mind;  but  the  episode  was 
of  less  importance  for  Goethe's  life  than  Bettina  would  have  us 
believe.  On  the  other  hand,  his  interest  in  Minna  Herzlieb, 
fosternlaughter  of  the  publisher  Frommann  m  Jena,  was  of  a 
warmer  nature,  and  has  left  its  traces  oh  his  sonnets. 

In  x8o8,  as  we  have  seen,  appeared  the  first  part  of  Pauslf  and 
in  1809  it  was  followed  by  Die  Waklvenoandtsckaften.  The  novel, 
hardly  less  than  the  drama,  effected  a  change  in  the  pubUc 
Attitude  towards  the  poet.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  conviction  had  been  gaining  ground  that  Goethe's  mission 
was  accomplished,  that  the  day  of  his  leadership  was  over; 
but  here  were  two  works  which  not  merely  re-estabb'shed  his 
ascendancy,  but  proved  that  the  dd  poet  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement  of  letters,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  change  of  ideas 
which  the  new  century  had  brought  in  its  train.  The  intimate 
psychological  study  of  fotir  minds,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  WahherwandisckafUn,  was  an  essay  in  a  new  type  of  fiction, 
and  pointed  out  the  way  for  developments  of  the  German  novel 
after  the  stimulus*  of  WUkdm  Ueister  had  exhausted  itselL 
I.ess  important  than  Die  Wakhenoandtschaften  was  Pandora 
(1810),  the  final  product  of  Goethe's  classicism,  and  the  most 
^incompromistngly  dassica]  and  allegorical  of  all  his  works. 
And  in  x8io,  too,  appeared  his  treatise  on  Ft&benlekre.  In  the 
following  year  the  first  volume  of  his  autobiography  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Aus  meintm  LebcHt  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  work  followed  in  x8x2  and 
18x4;  the  fourth,  bringing  the  story  of  his  life  up  to  the  close 
of  the  Frankfort  period  In  1833,  after  his  death.  Goethe  felt, 
even  late  in  life,  too  intimately  bound  np  with  Weimar  to  discuss 
in  detafl  his  early  life  there,  and  he  shrank  from  carrying  his 
btography  beyond  the  year  X77S.  But  a  number  of  other 
ptiblicationa~-descriptiOQS  of  travd,  such  as  the  Itaiieniscke 
Reise  (x8i6-x8x7),  the  materials  for  a  continuatioo  of  Dichtung 
ttnd  Wttkrkeit  collected  in  Tag-  mnd  Jakrtshejte  (X830)— have  Also 
to  be  numbered  among  the  writings  which  Goethe  has  left  was 
documents  of  his  life.  Meanwhile  no  less  valuable  biographical 
materials  were  accumuUting  in  his  diaries,  his  voluminous 
correspondence  and  his  conversations,  lis  recorded  by  J.  P. 
'Eckermaun,  the  chancellor  Milher  and  F.  Soret.  S^^eral 
periodical  publications,  Ober  Kunsiund  AUertum  (x8x6-i832), 
Zur  NatunrissenKhafI  Uhefhaupt  (x8i7'i824),  Znr  Mwpkologie 
(l8x7'-x824),  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary  breadth  of 
Goethe^  interests  in  these  years.  Art,  sdence,  literature— little 


escaped  his  ken — and  that  not  merely  in  Germany:  English 
writers,  Byron,  Scott  and  Carlylc,  Italians  like  Manzoni,  French 
scientists  and  poets,  could  all  depend  on  friendly  words  o( 
appreciation  and  encouragement  from  Weimar. 

In  West'dstiickcr  Diwan  (1819),  a  collection  of  lyrics^matchless 
in  form  and  even  more  concentrated  in  expression  than  those 
of  eariier  days — which  were  suggested  by  a  German  translation 
of  Hafiz,  Goethe  had  another  surprise  in  store  for  his  contero- 
I^raries.  And,  again,  it  was  an  actual  passion — that  for  Marianne 
von  Willemer,  whom  he  met  in  18x4  and  x8 15— which  rekindled 
in  him  the  lyric  fire.  Meanwhile  the  years  were  thinning  the 
ranks  of  Weimar  society:  Wieland,  the  last  of  Goethe's  greater 
literary  contemporaries,  died  in  1813,  his  wife  in  x8i6,  Charlotte 
von  Stein  in  X827  and  Duke  Charles  Augustus  in  X838.  Goethe's 
retirement  from  the  direction  of  the  theatre  in  X817  meant  for 
him  a  break  with  the  literary  life  of  the  day.  In  X823  a  passion 
for  a  young  girl,  Ulrike  von  Levetzow,  whom  he  met  at  Marien- 
bad,  inspired  the  fine  Trilogie  der  Lcidcnsckaft,  and  between 
x83x  and  1829  appeared  the  long-expected  and  long-promised 
continuation  of  Wilkdm  Meistcr,  WUkdm  Meisters  Wandcrjdire. 
The  latter  work,  however,  was  a  disappointment:  perhaps  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Goethe  had  lost  the  thread  d 
his  romance  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  resume  it.  Problems 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  and  industrial  questions 
were  to  have  formed  the  theme  of  the  IVandcrjakre;  but  since 
the  French  Revolution  these  problems  had  themselves  entered 
on  a  new  phase  and  demanded  a  method  of  treatment  which  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  old  poet  to  learn.  Thus  his  intentions  mre 
only  partially  carried  out,  and  the  volumes  were  filled  out  by 
irrelevant  stories,  which  had  been  written  at  widely  different 
periods. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  Goethe's  L'teraiy  life  vas 
the  completion  of  Faust.  The  poem  had  accompanied  him  from 
eariy  manhood  to  the  end  and  was  the  repository  for  the  fullest 
"  confession  "  of  his  life;  it  is  the  poetic  epitome  of  his  experience. 
The  second  part  is,  in  form,  far  removed  from  the  impressi^'e 
realism  of  the  Urfaust.  It  is  a  phantasmagory;  a  drama  the, 
actors  in  which  are  not  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the 
shadows  of  an  tmreal  world  of  allegory.  The  lover  of  Gretcheo 
had,  as  far  as  poetic  continuity  is  concehied,  disappeared  with 
the  close  of  the  first  part.  In  the  second  part  it  is  virtually  a  ne« 
Faust  who,  at  the  hands  of  a  new  Mephistopheles,  goes  out  bto 
a  world  that  is  not  ours.  Yet  behind  these  unconvincing  shadows 
of  an  imperial  court  with  its  financial  difficulties,  of  the  classical 
Walpurgisnackt,  of  the  fantastic  creation  of  the  Homunculos, 
the  noble  Helena  episode  and  the  impressive  m>'stery-scene 
of  the  dose,  where  the  centenarian  Faust  finally  triumphs  o\'cr 
the  powers  of  evil,  there  lies  a  philosophy  of  life,  a  ripe  wisdooi 
bom  of  experience,  such  as  no  European  poet  had  given  to  the 
world  since  the  Renaissance.  Faust  has  been  well  called  the 
"  divine  comedy  "  of  18th-century  humanism. 

The  second  part  of  Faust  forms  a  worthy  dose  to  the  iife  of 
Germany's  greatest  man  of  letters,  who  died  in  Weimar  on  the 
22nd  of  March  X832.  He  was  the  last  of  th<»e  um'versal  minds 
which  have  been  able  to  compass  all  domains  of  human  activity 
and  knowledge;  for  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  an  era  of  raindly 
expanding  knowledge  which  has  made  for  ever  impossible  the 
universality  of  interest  and  sympathy  which  distinguished  him. 
As  a  poet,  hb  fame  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  since  his 
death,  ranging  from  the  indifference  of  the  "  Young  German  * 
school  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  dosing  decades  of 
the  X9th  century— an  enthusiasm  to  which  We  owe  the  Weimar 
Coeike-GesHlsckaft  (founded  in  x88s)  and  a  vast  literature  dealing 
with  the  poet's  life  and  work;  but  the  fact  of  his  being  Germany's 
greatest  poet  and  the  master  of  her  classical  literature  has  never 
been  seriously  put  in  question.  The  intrinsic'^^ue  of  his  poetic 
work,  regarded  apart  from  his  personality,  ts  smaller  ui  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk  than  is  the  case  with  many  lesser  German  poets 
and  with  the  greatest  poets  of  other  literatures.  But  Goethe 
was  a  type  of  literary  man  hitherto  unrepresented  among  the 
leading  writers  of  the  worid's  literature;  he  was  a  poet  whose 
supreme  greatness  lay  in  his  subjectivity.  Only  a  small  fraction 


It, 


tf  Cectbe'i  mrk  wu  writtra  In  in  tiuuetwul  ud  oliIccHve 

Virlt,  and  ipnns  Irani  vhii  nlibl  be  caOcd  a  canidoui  irtittlc 
iopulK.  by  [i[  Lhc  lufct — ud  tbc  btiLcr — put  ii  tfa*  un- 
oiAdiAEe  reflex  of  bii  ISlmci  ind  npciieiK^ 

It  ii  u  1  Ifrk  poei  ttm  Coetbr'i  )upiniuc7  ii  leut  Hktiy 
ubFcluUcngcdibehasglvco  hii  Dillon,  nboKbifbat  litenr]' 
oprcBioiihitiBiUiCobainaiHiiilly  lyric.  iUimltMKiBai. 
Ko  olber  GcrauQ  poet  hu  nccndnl  in  inuiiiif  feeUn|,  ■e«1i- 
■flit  ud  thoufbt  00  prrfectly  id  ibc  oiiuif  of  w«nb  is  be;  Dwu 
bis  frpffMcd  u  fully  tbit  KiEriiuilIIy  Id  which  Lhe  quiatesMDa 
el  Cfhuid  lyriw  liei.  Goetbe'i  dnmu,  oa  the  otbei  hiod. 
brc  ant,  is  the  eyn  of  hit  nitloD,  BKcecdcd  Id  baldlDg  their 
•m  boide  SduUer'i:  but  ^be  rcuon  la  nther  btciiue  Goethe, 
Itaoi  whit  mlihc  be  ciUed  i  wilful  obiliDicy,  lefuKd  to  be 
bonod  by  the  caavtntiou  of  iJx  tbeitn,  thiD  beouic  be  wu 
,  dtficicDt  in  the  cmning  of  Ibe  dnuutbt.  For,  ii  m  faitetpKtet 
of  biuBiD  chmner  in  the  dnau,  Coetbe  li  wlthouE  i  tinl 
uuDf  modeni  pocli,  ind  there  b  doI  one  of  fail  pliys  thit  doe* 
■1  contiiD  ■  few  HXna  oi  chinaen  which  beir  lodiipuUble 
lobcwDy  to  fall  mtstetr.  Fault  b  Omuuiy't  moM  MllootI 
dTimi.  ind  it  retniins  peifups  lot  the  ibaire  of  the  futtire  to 
pnve  [tidf  opible  ot  popukiUnf  ptycholojicil  maiteipiecti 
Qke  rsii^iod  Ifhiftnit.  It  1>  u  i  ooveliu  ibil  Goeihe  hu 
Blend  BHKt  by  the  UpM  of  time.  The  Sommi  ef  Wnltn  ng 
lioier  wont  lU  to  lein,  ind  even  WiHtlm  UHiler  ind  Die 
WiUrermmdtiitiifirn  requjie  more  understinding  for  the 
csudilioDi  ludcr  which  tbey  were  written  Ibin  do  Faml  or 
tfmml.  Goethe  could  fill  hii  prcte  with  tfcb  wiidoiD,  but  be 
TO  only  the  perfect  inbt  in  verse. 

Little  mention  ij  nowidiyj  piid  to  Coelhe*!  work  In  other 
fields,  work  wbich  he  bimselT  in  umc  cuei  prized  more  highly 
\it  poetry.     lILSonlyisiniUuitntioaoFbiiEsiRy^idcdDeB 


iiidbit  : 


y  thit 


which  tried  ii 


a  awakn 


inctlcilpollll 

1  the  growing  lot 
KcmuDlJcism.  His  icieBtifle  (todies  iDd  disco* 
only  in  fahtorical  ioictest.  We  mirvcl  it  the  otntioiry  wilb 
which  be.  with  inidcqLile  mithemilicil  knowledge,  oppoKd 
thcXrwtoniin  theory  of  light  uul  coh>ur;iiHl  it  hllchujipioii- 
ihipot "  NeptoDiira."  the  theory  of  iqueoui  origiD,  u  opposed 
IS  "  Vulcinltin,"  that  of  igotoiu  origjo  of  the  cinb's  ciuH. 
Of  fir-reichiag  iokportince  wu,  on  thr  other  bind,  hk  fore- 
thidawiag  of  the  Dirwinun  theory  in  bis  woiki  an  the  ai'll- 
■Drpbofiki  d  pEuu  irui  on  inimil  oiorpbalogy.  Indeed,  the 
dcduciioa  Lo  be  dnwn  frooi  Catthe'i  coDiiibulkuii  to  baUny 
ud  iHtomy  is  ihit  be.  u  do  other  □(  bi«  cDnleinponiiek 
poneited  ibit  type  oi  sdcnii£c  mjod  which,  in  the  iQib  ceBliuyi 
ku  mcde  foi  picgrcu,  he  wu  Dirwin'i  predneiwr  by  viiiue 
gf  hii  eauQcliiioD  of  wbil  bu  now  become  ooe  of  the  comiDoa- 
pJva  of  niLural  HienA — orsu^ic  evolution  Modern,  loo.  wu 
ibi  nilooh  of  the  iging  poet  on  the  chinglog  xxial  condiiHis* 
of  lSei<e,  wonderfully  )y[np*th*tw  his  lltilude  lowirdl  Dwdrra 
iuUsiry,  which  sieain  wu  Jut  be^niiing  to  eHiblish  oo  i  new 
bun.  and  lonidi  Dwdeni  democncy.  The  Europe  el  hit  tsler 
nut  wu  very  differeul  Irom  the  idyllic  ud  (olighlened 
uiocncy  of  Ibe  i8lh  century,  in  which  be  bid  spent  bu  bed 
>an  iDd  to  which  h*  hid  devoted  bit  eoeiglei-,  yet  Goelbe 

Froa  the  philoMpUc  movemem.  fo  which  SchUIci  and  Ibe 
loinuiicisit  were  M  deeply  involved,  Coeibi  iloed  )ipii(. 
Censantively  culy  u  bfe  be  hMl  found  ia  Spioau  ibr  pjulo- 
uphcr  who  rapondn]  to  hii  needs,  SpiDoii  tiugbl  bm  la  mc 
autiBtlhe  "  hviot  gimeni  d  Cod,"  ind  Dwiehedid  DOi  lerk 
«  need  to  know.  At  t  cODvinced  talui  be  look  bit  tiindpoioi 
••  DiIuniDd  apenence,  ind  could  iBofd  to  look  on  objectively 
u  the  coDtroveruei  of  ihe  meupbrwuu.  tLwi  be  by  do 
■eiBs  ignoftd,  ind  under  Scbiller'i  guidiDce  he  leuned  much 
■ton  him.  but  of  ibc  youDgrr  Ihinkert,  oaly  Schtlling,  wboic 
■y«ic  -.-..- 


wUcb  Ckifyfe,  Vlntng  him  Uumgh  iba  cobiind  gUaxs  ef 
Fkhteia  IdeiliiDi,  emphulied  ind  ioler^ted  not  ilmayi 
Juulj — <}«etbe  wu  ■  powerful  force  on  CeiiDin  life  in  ycin  et 
peUtioil  )Bd  IniellKtuI  depioiioa.  It  k  diacoll  eva  itUI 
to  get  beyond  the  raitims  of  pncticil  wisdom  he  icittered  so 
libcnlly  through  bii  wrilinft.  the  leuou  to  be  learned  froDi 
ittaltr  and  Fumi,  or  even  ihit  cihn,  apumluic  iaialiia  wbich 
Dtver  dnertrd  Goelbe,  and  *u  >o  completely  iunibcd  by  the 
tenoi  of  hi)  life.  If  tbephilosopbyof  Spinoia  provided  the  poet 
with  a  teligioa  which  made  iDtJividuil  creeds  ud  dogDiu 
utmeceuaiy  and  impCMiblc,  so  Leibiuu'*  docttioe  of  pte- 
deMioisBi  toppUed  the  fooDdalioiia  fot  liii  failh  ta  iht  diirlD* 
mIssioD  of  human  life 

This  nuny-iid«d  activity  li  a  lifbute  to  the  gtealnesa  of 
Coethe't  mind  and  pertooality]  we  miy  regard  taint  OMrcly  u 
nent  of  hk  pitticulir  age,  or  u  a  poel  "hi  aB 
with  one  eplntoo  lU  who  hive  leli  the  power  of 
Goetbe'i  genlui  ire  Ip  igretinenl— the  opinion  which  wu  con- 
eued  ia  Nipoleon'i  often  cited  words,  ullettd  itlcr  the  mceiing 
1  EifurtT  KnM  la  jtonieV  Of  all  modem  men,  Coeihe  1* 
he  most  nnivenal  type  of  genius.  It  is  the  full,  nch  humulty 
f  his  life  md  penoniliiy— not  the  in  behind  which  the  irtiit 
isippein,  or  the  de&nite  prorunuiceiDeDti  of  the  thinker  or  iht 
richer — ihil  corntltntes  bu  clum  to  i  plire  in  the  front  nnk 
f  men  of  leltns.  His  life  wu  his  greiiesr  work. 
,  Bi»iioc«AmY,— (o)   CuOicliJ  IPo/ti.  Dioriu,  Cmtipoiiiiut, 

"  "HIS 


I  inJlai:  Aui^be  IcEitcr  Hud)  (40  v{iU.,5iiLi[£jn.  L;j7-iiu). 
tir's  f/athulinini  Wirki  ipinred  as  >  conriniiarLua  ot  Hut 
.1,  in  Ii  vojuotaa  (Stultfin,  itji-iauj,  to  iiliu;li  li><:  voIubs 

..IJ.d  in  la^T   TImc  were  (elUnedbv  Kveiil  .-.Ihuu  of 


— —  ,.  ..J*,  moslly  in  forty  vqIl 

i.f  »iiiit«n.    Thefint  ciiiical  edit  ioB  with 
<  m\x\.  Berlin,  in  Ihicly-u  voluniei,   li 


l!iu,'U!*!l'i^ 


a..  ..n[.,n40l.    to  '"'^-'-t^;-,-, ,,- 

1^    r'.,,'StoS':'t.  wS^CTsSvS'ji'i.jKS'™./        

W,  -,.  11=  ™l».ll  Til-  T««b£i^r  (IJ  yol..):  IV.  flr^fr  "■  4S  "U.I. 
Of  .x'.^r  mest  cditiou  theoBnaBtewiinky  ire;5u-ili<ib  Wmit 
|Ji.i.::.,Mnu.Autsibc),ediCB]byE.viKidaHelkDU'ivi}i>.  SuiiWHt, 
19  :  II..  Wtiit,  iditcd  by  K.  Heincnanr  Uo  ^"k .  Uiput. 
191  <<  II  ),  and  the  chap  editUm  of  liic  Samllu)-  Wi-ki.  Allied  try 
L.  L.tKir  <u  vol!.,  Ulpeig,  1901).  There  are  sIk  KinunwaUe 
cd'.ri..n5  of  Hiecled  works;  rcfvence  need  only  be  mailr  li<:rc  totko 
uirf  A  cnllsnlon  ol  the  luly  wiitiiw  and  Iclien  puMi'lied  by  S. 
Hii  I  uLili9iiioitDducuDn,byM.Beniiyt.i>crjiini:iCH'ii(<Jvali., 
fJu  .  >!.  1(79,  ind  ed^  iitn.  A  FreKh  tnunl^lion  cl  Goelhc'l 
fE^,::,!  cMfUUi,  by  J.  Pcnhit,  iptwed  In  9  vdIl.  ai  Pari*,  ia 
l».-jf(.i.  'Tktreihuyel.iHuiiifainEn^iihedliii^n.b.HCoeite'. 
ch;  '■  iv'irlu  h*ye  all  been  frequiatly  innilaud  md  1  siusbs  of 
thi      ..ill  be  found  in  Sohn'a  madz^  Ifbr^rv. 

I  '  I'.'inidvTBliitonotCsahe'sdtaTieiudlMitislsih^ifocaiiiit 
Se  i~  Ill.audlV,  uf  theWeinarediiiaa,  CDli«t«ii>~ 'iiriectei 
ki        i<j-«d  onlho  Woduc  adiiioa  hive  been  putli^iioj  Lry  E^  wl 

lb.    "  inv  Hpwiir  collections  of  Coethe'lCoiTtipondi-n'-r  Bentioii 


..,    ... , 00   ^   L.   D.   Scliiniti.    iJjj-i8;oJi 

Bi7,-i:,rrkiil  iHix-tM  Caatr  imd  Z^ut  (6  vols,,  iSjj-i-i.i^:  lepriDi 
IS     IutLiiii'i     IfnnnlslfiiMrKkh,    1904:    Engliih     ir^r.  Iltiail    by 

•II.'  .r..,-«  XmSi  (iKji:  4tb  ed..  11901  EngUdi  iran.lou.'n.  illjl)) 
Bii..'.  i-,»i  uxf  «•  CodiU.  edited  by  F.  W.  Riemei  liAioliCHUbB 
Bi  .  .I'i  Fran  Kn  S™.  editai  by  A.  Scholl  (i«iH-iSs[  j  Jnl  ed. 
bv  I  W  i\.\.\  llu^t-l^oay.B'titauluilmMUcifHGtiUu  i-iA  t.  F.t^ 
K,.-'-.:ri  liiyi):  BrufHt'l'ld tviukr^  Gttlln  nid  KaeM  (1  nit., 

S,  ■...',J  da  Hirxii/  Karl  .<<uul  mil  Ctalu  U  v,.if,  isSili 
B-     ■-..l.idsm-^MliieaHlittltiKmlptreriJtBmSlfr.it^rttlttlA: 

C,  7  nilarmnoHcW"*'  fC-™f«^™.and  (-.-liu  fl^. 
wi.  ;  m.I  .^  CiOrlkbrw  HU  ^■••*°Ul.  ediied  by  F.  1  QnliuA 
II  L  >'7'<);  GHlim  uni  Ca-I/Ut  Bnttmchtd  (ix'/).  aiw>  I* 
El  .  :  li .  JiWib^  Kiuf  du  XsnuHlh,  edtixf  by  C,  Schu.kkkopf  and 

D.  V.  il.'cl  11  vols.,  li^iiv)]:  CMt*  Mid  Lokw.  tiliiid  by  U. 
Flintk  UWI).  l-w'*'  '■■n'  DlUrrljcib,  edilrd  by  A.  S.uer  (1  wU., 
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UUtn.  by  E.  BeU  (1884)-  The  cUe£  ovlkctioiit  of  Goeche's 
venations  «re:  J.  P.  £ckemiann,  CesprcdU  mtt  Goethe  (1836; 
vol.  iiL,  alto  containing  conversations  with  Sorec,  1848;  7tli  ed.  dv 
li^  DQiiuer,  1899;  atoo  n«v  edition  by  L.  GeiMr,  1900*  Eni^lbh 
translation  by  )i  Oifeniord*  i8/So)*  'The  compieu  cottvetiatMNis 
vith  Soret  have  been  published  in  German  translauoQ  by  C.  A,  H. 


Burkhardt  (l90S)j  Goeikes  VnterkaUungen  mtt  d*m  Kan^er  f.  son 

ii87o).        ^  ;    ■ 
liedeniiann  in  iD  vols.  <i889>i896). 


Milkr  (t870)r  Goethe's  colleaed  Gtspnuhg  were  published  by 


{h)  BwgmPky, — Gocthe'a  autobidgniphy,  Ams 
DicJUu$tg  und  WahrheU,  appeared  in  three  parts  between  1811  and 
1814.  a  fourth  part,  bringuig  the  history  of  his  life  as  far  as  his 
derarture  for  Weimar  In  1775.  in  18^  (English  tran^cion  by 
}.  Osenford,  1846) ;  it  is  sUppleRiented  by  other  biographical  writings, 
as  the  Ilaliemisckt  Remi  Aus  tiner  RiUe  in  di4  Sckwtu  im  JakM 
'797;  AuM  eiiur  Reis*  am  Rkein,  Main  und  Ntckar  in  4tn  Jakre» 
181A  mnd  if  15,  Tog-  und  Jahresk^te,  &c«  and  especially  by  his 
dianes  and  correspondence.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
biographies:  H.  Doring,  Go«Uus  Leben  (ifad;  subsequent  editions. 


and  cd..  1864;  ^rd  ed.,  1875;  cheap  reprint,  1906:  the  German 
ttaaslation  by  I .  Frose  b  in  its  1 8th  edition,  looo ;  a  shorter  bloeraphy 
was  published  by  Lewes  in  1879  utider  the  title  FAc  Story  of  Coetkes 


VoHnungm   (1876;   8th  ed.,    1903;   English   translation,    1880); 


K>3.        _ 

H.  Boyesen,  Gatitu  and  Schtaar, 
and  Works  (1870):  H.  Dantxer.  Goetkes  Leben  (1880; 


A.  Haywaid.  Godke  (1878) ;  H 
tkotr  Lots  a 


snd  ed.,  1883;  English  translation.  i88t};  A.  Baumganner,  Goetke, 
sein  Leben  nnd  setne  Werke  (1885);  J.  Sime.  life  of  Goetke  (r888): 
K.  Heinemann,  GoOkes  Leben  nnd  Werke  (1889;  3rd  ed.,  1903); 


R.  M.  Meyer.  Goetke  (1894;  trd  ed.,  1004);  A.  Biclschow«ky, 
Goetko^  soin  Leben  knd  Mine  Wetke  (vol.  1.,  1895;  5th  ed.,  1904: 
vol.  ii.,  I9(^:  English  translation  by  W.  A.  Cooper,  1905  ff.); 


G.  WitkowsJcv,  Goetke  (1899);  H.  G.  Atkins.  J.  W.  Goetke  (1904! 
P.  Hansen  and  R.  Meyer.  Goetke.  kans  Lie  og  Vaerker  ( 1906). 

Of  writings  on  special  periods  and  aspects  of  Owthe's  life  the 
more  impoftant  are  as  follows  (the  titles  are  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  chtxMioioeteal  sequence  of  the  poet's  life) :  H.  Dttntxer, 
Goetkes  Stamwtbaum  ((894);  K.  Hcfncmann,  Goeikes  MnUer  (i89r; 
6th  ed.,  1900):  P.  Bastier.  La  Mhe  de  Goetke  (1902):  Bnefe  der 
Fran  Rat  (9  vols.,  and  ed.,  1905);  F.  Ewan.  Goetkes  Voter  (1899}; 
G.  Witkowsld.  Cornefia  die  Sckwester  Goetkes  (1903);  P.  Besson, 
Goetke,  $a  sener  et  us  amies  (1898);  H.  DQnttcr,  Frauenbilder  ans 
Goetkes  Jngendaeit  (1832):  W.  von  Biedermann,  Goetke  und  Letpttg 
fi865);  P,  F.  Lucius.  Friederike  Brion  (1878;  3rd  ed.,  15104); 
A.  Bielschowsky,  Friederike  Brion  (1880);  F.  E,  von  Durckhetm, 
Lti€s  Bildjesekicktfick  entworien  (1879;  and  ed.,  1894) ;  W.  Herbst, 
Goetke  in  Welakir  (1881);  A.  Dicxmann,  Goetke  und  die  tustite  ZeU 
«•  Weimar  (1857:  and  cd.,  1901);  H.  Dantaer,  Goetke  und  Karl 
August  (1859-1864:  and  ed.,  1888);  also,  by  the  same  author, 
Aus  Goetket  Freundeskreise  (i968)  and  Ckarlotu  von  Stein  (a  v^ls.. 
1874):  J*  Haarhuus,  Auf  Goetkes  Spmrtn  in  Jtalien  (r896-i898); 
O.  Harnack.  Zttr  Naekeeukickte  der  italieniseken  Reise  (t8bo):  H. 
Grimm.  SckiUer  und  Goetke  tfissays,  1658;  3rd  ed.,  1884);  G. 
Berlit.  Goetke  und  SckOUr  im  perOnlicken  Verkekre,  naek  brietticken 
Mitteaungen  wen  H.  Voss  (1895);  E.  Pasqu^.  Goetkes  TkeaterlHtung 
in  Weimar  (a  vols.,  1865);  C.  A.  H.  Burkhards,  Das  Reperlotre  des 
weimarixken  Tkeaiere  untet  Goetkes  LeUung  (1891):  J.  Wahle, 
Das  Weimarer  Hoflkeater  unter  Goetkes  LeUung  (189a):  O.  Harnack, 
GoeOie  in  der  Epeeke  seiner  VoUendungiinA  ed..  1901);  L  Bartiey 
d'Aurevilly,  Goetke  el  Diderot  (t88o) ;  ATischer.  GoeOle  undNapoteon 
(1899;  and  ed.,  1900};  R.  Stcig,  Goetke  und  die  GekrHder  Grimm 
(1892) 


U)  Cf  AlrisiN.— H.  G.  Graef .  Goeike  iOer  seine  Diektunpn  (1901  ff.) ; 
J.  W.  Braun,  Goetke  im  Urteile  seiner  Zeitgenossen  (3  vols.,  1883- 


[1880):  H.  DQntaer,  Abkandlungen  »u  Goetkes  Leben  und  Werken 
i88»);  A.  ScMM,  Goeike  in  HaupttOgen  seines  Ubens  und  Wirkens 
[l88a):  V.  Hehn,  Gedanken  Hber  Goetke  (1884;  4th  ed.,  1900): 
W.  Scherer,  Aufsatm  Hber  Goetke  (1886);  J.  R.  Secley,  Goeike 
9pi^  ^fkr  Sixty  Years  (1894);  E.  Dehvden.  JVnp  Studies 
fm  Uterature  (1895);  E,  Rod.  Bssai  sur  Goetke  (1898):  A-  Luther. 
ftffc'  fSfH,  'f«'<'««»  (1905)!  R-  Saitschik.  Goetkes  Ckarakler 
(5898):  W.  Bode.  Goetkes  Lebenskunst  (I900;  and  ed.,  1902);  by 


H909);  B.  Litsnann,  Goetkes  Lyrik  (1903);  R.  Riemann.  Goetkes 
Romanteckntk  (looi):  R.  Virchow»  Goetke  als  Naturforuker  (1861); 
5-  ^i.ff  ''*»*•>*««  <i*  Goetke  (1866;  and  ed..  1870):  K.  Steiner. 
Goetkes  WeUanukauung  ( 1897) ;  F.  Siebeck.  Goeike  ais  Denker  ( 1902) ; 
F.  BaUenspeiger.  Goetke  en  France  (1904^;  S.  WaetxoMt.  Couke 
umddieRmnanlik{itU»}.  y  ^^^r 

More  ^Mdal  treatises  dcalteg  with  iodrndMal  wartes  are  tlife 


folkMriog;  W,  Seherar.  Ans  Goeikes  FfilUeU  (lIMi  R-  W« 
fcls.  Goetke  in  Sturm  und  Drang,  vol.  i    (I894J:  W.  Wil 

gumenstudten  su  Goetkes  Gots  von  Berlickingen  (I874) :  J.  Baechtold. 
oetkes  Cdte  von  Bettiikineen  in  dretfaeker  GestaU  (i88a):  j  W 
Appell,  Wenker  und  rnrne  Zeit  (i8ss;  4th  ed..  1896);  E.  Schmidt 
Rtekardson,  Rousseau  und  Goetke  (1875):  M.  Herrataan,  Das  Jakr 
marktsfest  su  Plundersweilen  (1900);  E.  Schmidt,  Goetkes  Famss 
in  ursprunrltcher  GestaU  (1887;  5th  ed  .  1901);  J  CoUin.  Coetkei 
FasM  in  seiner  altesten  GestaU  (1896) ,  H  Hettner,  Goeikes  Ipkigmte 
m  tknm  Verkaitnts  mtr  BMustesgesckmkis  des  Diekiert  (1861 .  in 
Kletne  Sckftflen^  1884);  K.  Fischer,  Goetkes  Ipkeg^mie  C1888). 
F.  T.  Bratranek.  Goeikes  Egmont  und  SckiUers  Wattenstem  (1862). 
C.  Schuchardt.  Goetkes  itaiienisekt  Retse  (186a);  H  Duntzer. 
Ipkigenui  auf  Tauris;  die  dret  oUesten  Bearbetlungen  (1S54).  F 
Kem.  Goelkei  Tasso  (1890):  J.  Schnbart,  Die  pkOosofmseken 
Crundgfdanken  m  Goetkes  Wiiketm  Meisler  (1896);  E.  Boas,  SekiUer 
und  Goetke  in  Xenienkampf  (185;);  E.  Schmiat  and  B.  Suphaa. 
Xenien  1/96,  nock  den  Handsckrtften  (1893);  W.  von  Humboldt. 
Astketiscke  Versucke:  Htrmann  tmd  Dorotkea  Q799);  V.  Hehn. 
Ober  Goeikes  Hermastn  und  Doralkea  (1893);  A.  Fries.  QaeOets  said 
KomposUion  der  AekiUeis  (1901) ;  K.  Alt.  Studien  aair  EntsSaksmes- 
Ksckuhte  von  Dickiung  und  Wahrheii  (1898):  A.  Jung.  Coetka 
wanderjakre  und  die  wuktttsten  Fragen  des  /p.  Jakrkunderts  (1854): 
F.  Kreyssig,  Vorlesung^  uber  Goetkes  Faust  (1866):  the  editions  of 
Faust  by  C  von  Loeper  (2  vols..  1879),  and  K.  I.  Schrtier  (a  voia, 
3rd  ana  4th  ed.»  189&-1903);  K.  Fischer,  Goetkes  Faust  (x  vols.. 
1893,  190a.  (903): O.  Pniower. Goetkes  Faust, Zeugntsse  undjExcurse 
su  seiner  BntsUkungsgescktcku  (1899);  1.  Minor,  Goetkes  Faust, 
Entstekungsgesckiekte  und  ErUarung  (a  vms..  1901). 

{d)  BiUiograpkuai  Works,  Got^Soeulms,  fifc.-^.  VvUmd,  Dm 
GeelkO'LUeratur  in  Deutsckhnd  (1878):  S*.  Hirael,  Vermcknis  eimee 
Goetke-BMtotkek  (1884).  to  which  G.  von  Loeper  and  W.  voa  Biedcr^ 
mann  have  supplied  supplements.  F.  Strehike,  Goetkes  Bnefe. 
'Verseieknts  itnter  Angabe  der  Quette  (1882-1884),  Britisk  Msueum 
eaUUogue  of  Printed  Books:  Goetke  (t888);  Owdehe's  Grtasdriu 
sur  Gesckukte  der  deutscken  Duktitng  lind  cd.,  vol  iv,  1891 1;  Mid 
the  bibliogniphies  in  the  Goetke-Jakrhuck  (since  1880).  Also  K. 
Hoyer,  Zur  EinfUkrung  in  die  Goetke'Literalur  ( 1904).  On  Goethe  in 
England  see  b.  Oswald,  Goetke  t»  EngUind  and  America  (1809; 
and  ed..  I909)(  W.  Heinemann,  A  Biblsograpkeeal  List  efiko  Bmefisk 
Translations  and  Annatated  Editions  e^  Goeikes  Fassslt  (1886). 
Reference  may  also  be  made  here  to  F.  Zamckc's  Verseitimis  der 
Orieinalaufnakmen  von  Goeikes  BUdnissen  (1888). 

A  Goetke-CeseUsckaft  waa  founded  at  Wdmar  in  1883,  and  narabera 
over  a8oo  membera;  ita  publicatioos  include  the  ainmial  Gasfis 
Jakrbuck  (sim»  1880),  and  a  series  of  Goetke-Sekriflen.  A  Goetke- 
Verein  has  existed  in  Vienna  unoe  1887,  and  an  English  Goethe 
society,  which  has  also  Issued  several  volumes  of  publications,  since 
1886.  a-  G.  R.) 

Goetkes  Defceffdiamf.'-Ooetbe's  only  son,  Auotisr,  bom  on 
the  asth  of  December  1789  at  Wdmar,  married  in  2817  Ottilie 
von  Pogwisch  (1796-187 a),  who  had  tome  as  a  child  to  Weimar 
wfth  her  mother  {nH  Countess  Henckd  von  Dotmeranarck). 
The  marriage  was  a  vety  unhappy  one,  the  husband  baving  no 
qualities  that  could  appe&l  to  a  woman  who,  whatever  the 
censorious  might  say  of  her  moral  dianeter,  was  distiBguislied 
to  the  last  by  a  lively  intellect  and  a  singular  charm.  Au^uai 
von  Goethe,  whose  scrfe  distinctitm  was  his  birth  atxi  his  pocitloo 
as  grand-ducal  chambeilain,  died  in  Italy,  on  tlie  97th  of  Oaober 
1830,  leaving  three  children:  WAtiBEt  Woivoano,  bom  on 
April  9,  18x8,  died  on  April  15,  1885,  Woltoamo  Maxdouak, 
bom  on  September  t8,  x8so,  died  on  January  so,  1883;  Alma. 
bom  on  October  ta,  18*7,  died  911  September  29, 1844. 

Of  Walther  von  (Soethe  little  need  be  said.  In  youth  be  had 
musical  ambitions,  studied  uiidef  Mendelssohn  and  Weinlig 
at  Leipaig,  under  Loewe  at  Stettin^  and  afterwards  at  ^Henna. 
He  publisbed  a  few  songs  of  no  great  merit,  and  had  at  his 
death  no  more  than  the  reputaticm  among  bis  friends  of  a  kindly 
and  accomplished  man. 

Wolfgang  or,  as  he  wa8  funOiariy  called.  Wolf  von  Goethe. 
wns  by  far  the  more  gifted  of  the  two  brothers,  and  ViA  gloomy 
destiny  by  so  much  the  more  tragic.  A  sensitive  and  highly 
imaginative  boy,  he  was  the  favourite  of  Ms  grandftiClier,  who 
made  him  his  constant  oompanidn.  This  fact,  instead  of  being 
to  the  boy's  advantage,  wa«  to  prove  Ms  bane.  The  enhed 
atmosphere  of  the  great  man*s  ideas  was  too  rmrefied  for  the 
child's  intellectual  health,  and  a  brain  well  fitted  to  do  excellent 
work  in  the  worid  wts  rained  by  the  effort  to  live  up  to  an 
impossible  idcnL  To  maintain  himself  on  the  same  height  tSk 
his  grandfather,  and  to  make  the  name  of  (joctht  illuitrioiis  in 
his  descendants  also,  became  Wolfgang's  ambition,  and  his 
incapacity  to  resHae  this,  very  soon  bone  in  opoa  him,  pualyaad 
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«ff«fts  «mcl  plimged  hia  t  last  into  biUer  rt volt  against  his 
fate  and  ^oomy  isoUtion  front  a  world  that  seemed  to  have  no 
use  lor  him  but  as  a  cuxiosity.  From  the  first,  too,  he  was 
hanqtcnd  by  wretched  health;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
subjected  to  one  of  those  terrible  attacks  of  neuralgia  which 
were  to  torment  him  to  the  last;  physically  and  mentally  alike 
he  stood  in  tragic  contrast  with  hb  giandfather,  in  whose 
gigantic  pcnonality  the  vigour  of  his  race  seems  to  have  been 
exhausted. 

From  i$39  to  1845  Wolfgang  studied  Uw  at  Bonn,  Jena, 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  taking  ha  degree  of  docUfrjuru  at  Heidel- 
bexg  in  1845.  During,  this  period  he  had  made  his  first  literary 
cioita.  His  Stadtntak'Bri^*  (Jena,  1842).  a  medley  of  letters 
and  lyiks,  are  wholly  conventional.  This  was  followed  by  Dtr 
Mmsck  mid  dU  eUtmentariscke  Nalwr  (Stuttgart  and  Tttbingen, 
1845),  in  three  parts  {BeUfMgt) :  <  x)  an  histoiittl  and  philosophical 
dinmation  on  the  relationsof  mankind  and  the  "  aoulof  nature," 
laigely  influeaced  by  Schelllng,  (2)  adiaaertation  on  the  juridical 
iide  ol  the  qiiestJon«  Ih  jrapnaidii  Vegrioit  being  the  thesis 
presented  for  his  dt^^ree,  (3)  a  lyrical  drama,  MHinde,  In  this 
bit,  as  in  his  other  poetic  attempts,  WoUgang  showed  a  consider* 
ahk  nwasMSft  oi  inherited  or  acquired  abflity,  in  hb  wealth  of 
language  and  his  easy  mastcvy  of  the  diflicultics  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme.  But  this  was  alL  The  noric  was  dmaacteristic  of  his 
self-centBed  isolttion:  ultnHRmisotic  tH  a  time  when  Romanti- 
dsm  was  already  an  outworn  fashion,  remote  alike  from  the 
ipirit  of  the  age  aod-iiom  that  of  Goethe.  The  cold  reception 
it  met  with  shattered  at  a  blow  the  dream  of  Wolfgang's  life; 
henceforth  he  realised  that  to  the  worid  he  was  interesting 
msinly  as  '*  Goethe's  grandion,"  that  anything  he  might  achieve 
wouhl  be  measured  by  that  teri&le  standard,  and  he  hated  the 
legacy  of  his  name. 

The  nest  five  yean  he  spent  in  Italy  and  at  Vienna,  tormented 
by  facial  neuralgia.  Returning  to  Weimar  in  1850^  lie  was  made  a 
chamheflain  by  the  giand-dukc,  and  in  1852^  hfo  health  being 
now  sonewhat -restored,  he  entered  the  PrusMaa  diplomatic 
service  and  went  as  attache  to  Rome^  The  fruit  of  his  long 
years  ol  illncaa  was  a  slcader  volume  ol  lyrics,  (ndkhlt  (Stuttgart 
and  Tttbingfcn,  i8st>,  good  in  locm,  but  sddom  inspired,  and 
showing  ocGSsionaUy  the  influence  of  a  morbid  sensuality.  Is 
1854  be  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation;  but  theaggreiaive 
ttkramontanism  of  the  Curia  became  increasingly  intolerable 
to  his  ovsnMougbt  natute,  and  in  1856  he  was  transferred,  at  his 
own  reiinest,  as sedeOirjr  of  legation  to  Dresden.  Thispost  he 
resigned  m  1859,  in  vrldch  year  be  eras  raised  bo  the  rank  of 
Frakerr  (baoon).  In.  1866  he  received  the  title  of  councillor 
of  legation;  but  he  never  agahi  oocupiedany  diplomatic  post. 

The  test  of  his  life  he  dewetcd  to  historical  research,  uHimalely 
selecting  as  his  special  subject  the  Itahaa  libraries  up  to  the  year 
1500.  The  outCBuie  of  all  hb  labours  was,  however,  only  the 
first  part  of  Slmdies  and  Bamnka  in  Ike  Tima  end  Life  cf 
Ccrdimal  Busarmm,  embracing^  the  period  of  the  council  of 
FloicDoe  (privately  printed  at  Jena,  1871),  a  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  Bsonastefy  of  Sancu  Joitina  at  Ptodua  (Jena, 
1873),  and  a  mass  of  undigested  material,  which  he  ultimately 
bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Jena. 

In  1S70  Qttilie  von  Goethe,  who  had  resided  mainly  at  Vienna, 
returned  to  Weimar  and  took  up  her  residence  with  her  two  sons 
in  the  Goethehaos.  So  long  as  she  lived,  her  small  salon  in  the 
attic  storey  of  the  great  house  was  a  centre  of  attraction  (or 
many  of  the  most  iUastrious  personagca  in  Europe.  But  after 
her  death  in  1879  the  two  brothets  lived  in  almost  complete 
isolation.  The  fe*  old  friends,  including  the  grandtduke  Charles 
Alexander,  who  continued  regulariy  to  visit  the  house,  were 
entertained  with  kindly  hospitality  by  Baron  Walther;  Wolf- 
gang  refosed  to  be  drawn  from  hb  isolation  even  by  the  advent 
of  royalty.  "  Tell  the  empress,"  he  cried  on  one  occasion^ 
"that  I  am  not  a  wild  beast  to  be  stated  at  T'  In  1879,  his 
iaoreasing  IUmss  necessitating  the  constant  presence  of  an 
attendant,  he  went  to  live  at  Leipsig,  where  he  died. 

Goethe's  grandsons  have  been  so  repeatedly  accused  of  having 
diipUycd  a  dog4n>the-mai^er  temper  in  dosing  the  Gocthehaus 


to  the  public  and  the  Goethe  archives  to  leaearch,  that  the 
charge  has  almost  universally  come  to  be  regarded  as  proven. 
It  b  true  that  the  house  was  closed  and  access  to  the  archives  only 
very  sparingly  allowed  until  Baron  Walther's  death  in  18S5. 
'But  the  reason  for  thb  was  not,  as  Uerr  Max  Uecker  rather 
absurdly  suggesu,  Wolfgang's  jealousy  of  his  grandfather's 
<^>presBive  fame,  but  one  far  more  simple  and  naturaL  From 
one  cause  or  another,  principally  Oltilie  von  Goethe's  extrava- 
gance, the  family  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances;  and  the 
brothers,  being  thoroughly  unbusinesslike,  believed  themselves 
to  be  poorer  than  they  really  were.*  They  dosed  the  Goethehaus 
end  the  archives,  because  to  have  opened  them  would  have 
needed  an  army  of  sttendants.*  If  they  deserve  any  blame  it 
b  for  the  pride,  natural  to  their  rank  and  their  generation,  which 
prevented  them  from  charging  an  entrance  fee,  an  expedient 
which  would  not  only  have  mode  it  possible  for  them  to  give 
access  to  the  house  and  collections,  but  would  have  enabled 
them  to  save  the  fabric  from  falling  into  the  lamentable  state 
of  disrepair  in  which  it  was  found  after  their  death.  In  any  case, 
the  accusation  b  ungenerous.  With  an  almost  exsggerated 
PitUU  Goethe's  descendants  preserved  hb  house  untouched, 
at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves,  and  left  it,  with  all  iu 
treasures  intact,  to  the  nation.  Had  they  been  the  selfish 
misers  they  are  sometimes  painted,  they  could  have  realised  a 
fortune  by  selling  its  contents. 

Wo^CoMkt  (Weimar,  1889)  m  a  sympathetic  appreciation  by  Otto 
Mejer.  formerly  president  of  the  Lutheran  consistory  in  Hanover. 
See  also  Jenny  v.  Gcrstenbergk,  OUitie  von  Coilhe  und  ihre  S6kne 
Walther  und  Wtdf  (Stuttgart.  1901).  and  the  article  on  Maxtmilbit 
Wolfgang  vofi  Goethe  by  Max  F.  Meeker  in  AUgem.  de^hekt  Bio^ 
trapkie,  Bd.  49*  iVocAlrage  (Leiprig,  1904).  (W.  A.  P.) 

QOBTZ,  HSRMAinf  (tS40-'i876),  Gcnnan  musical  composer, 
was  bora  at  KOnigsberg  in  Prussia,  on  the  i7tfa  of  December  1840, 
and  began  hb  regular  musical  studies  at  the  comparatively 
advanced  age  of  seventeen.  He  entered  the  mnsic-school  of 
Professor  Stern  at  Berlin,  and  studied  composition  chiefly  under 
Ulrich  and  Hans  von  BfUow.  In  1863  be  was  appointed  organise 
at  Winterthur  in  Switxeriand,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  fbr 
a  ntnnber  of  years,  occupying  himself  with  compositfbn  during 
his  leisure  hours.  One  of  hb  works  was  an  opera,  Tk«  Taminf 
of  Ike  Shrew,  the  libretto  skilfully  adapted  from  Shakespeare's 
play.  After  much  delay  it  was  produced  at  Mannheim  (in 
October  1874),  and  its  success  was  as  instantaneous  as  it  has  up  to 
the  present  proved  lasting.  It  rapidly  made  the  round  of  the 
great  German  theatres,  and  spread  its  composer's  fame  over  all 
the  land.  But  Goett  did  not  five  to  enjoy  this  hsppy  refwlt 
for  long.  In  December  1876  he  died  at  ZQrich  from  overwork. 
A  second  opera,  Franeescn  da  Rimini,  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
remained  a  fragment;  but  it  was  finished  according  to  his 
directions,  and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mannheim 
a  few  months  after  the  composer's  death  on  the  4tfa  of  December 
1876.  Besides  hn  dramatic  wotk,  Goetz  also  wrote  various 
compositions  for  chamber-music,  of  which  a  trio  (Op.  t)  and 
a  quintet  (Op.  t6)  have  been  given  with  great  success  at  the 
London  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  Stfll  more  important  Is  the 
Symphony  in  P.  As  a  composer  of  comic  opera  Goetz  lacks  the 
sprightliness  and  artistic  savoir  /aire  so  rarely  found  amongst 
Germanic  nations.  His  was  essentially  a  serious  nature,  and 
passion  and  pathos  were  to  him  more  congenial  than  humour. 
The  more  serious  sides  of  the  subject  are  therefore  insisted  upon 
more  successfully  than  Katherine's  ravings  and  Petruchio's 
eccentricities.  There  are,  however,  very  graceful  passages,  *.jj. 
the  singing  lesson  Bianca  receives  from  her  disguised  lover. 
GoeU's  style,  although  influenced  by  Wagner  and  other  masters, 
shows  signs  of  a  dbtinct  individuality,  llie  design  of  hb  music 
b  essentially  of  a  polyphonic  character,  and  the  working  out  and 
interweaving  of  his  themes  -betray  the  musician  of  high  schc^ar- 
ship.    But  breadth  and  beautiftd  flow  of  melody  also  were  his, 

1  After  Walther's  death  upwards  of  £10,000  in  bonds,  &c.,  were 
discovered  put  away  and  forgotten  in  escritoires  and  odd  corners. 

'This  was  the  reav>n  given  by  Baron  Walther  himself  to  the 
writer'*  mother,  an  old  friend  of  Frau  von  Goethe,  who  lived  with 
ber  family  in  the  Cotthehaus  (or  tome  years  after  1B71. 
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M  IS  seen  in  the  symphony,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  the  quintet 
for  pianoforte  and  strings  above  referred  to.  The  most  important 
of  Goetx's  posthumous  works  are  a  setting  of  the  Z37th  Psalm 
for  soprano  sdo,  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  *'  Spring  "  overture 
(Op.  is),  and  a  pianoforte  sonata  for  four  hands  (Op.  17). 

GOFFB  (or  Gouge),  WILLIAM  (il.  1642-1660),  English 
pariiamentarian,  son  of  Stephen  Goffe,  puritan  rector  of  Stanmer 
in  Essex,  began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a  London  salter,  a  zealous 
pariiamentarian,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war  he  joined 
the  army  and  became  captain  in  Colonel  Hariey's  regiment  of  the 
new  model  in  164s-  He  was  imprisoned  in  1642  for  his  share  in 
the  petition  to  give  the  control  of  the  militia  to  the  parliament. 
By  his  marriage  with  Frances,  daughter  of  General  Edward 
Whalley,  he  became  connected  with  Oliver  CromweB*s  family 
and  one  of  his  most  faithful  followers.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  deputatbn  which  on  the  6th  of  July  1647  brought  up  the 
charge  against  the  eleven  members.  He  was  active  in  bringing 
the  king  to  trial  and  signed  the  death  warrant.  In  1649  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford.  He  (Ustin- 
gulshed  himself  at  Dunbar,  commanding  a  regiment  there  and  at 
Worcester.  He  assisted  in  the  expulsion  of  Barebone's  parlia- 
ment in  1653,  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  Pen- 
ruddock's  rising  in  July  1654,  and  in  October  1655  was  appmnted 
major-general  for  Berkshire,  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  Meanwhile 
he  had  been  elected  member  for  Yarmouth  in  the  parliament  of 
1654  and  for  Hampshire  in  that  of  1656.  He  supported  the 
proposed  to  bestow  a  royal  title  upon  Cromwell,  who  greatly 
esteemed  him,  was  included  in  the  newly-constituted  House  of 
Lords,  obtained  Lambert's  place  as  major-general  of  the  Foot, 
and  was  even  thought  of  as  a  fit  successor  to  Cromwell.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  nine  appointed  in  June  i6s&  on 
public  affairs,  he  was  witness  to  the  protector's  appointment 
of  Richard  Cromwell  as  his  successor.  He  supported  the  latter 
during  his  brief  tenure  of  power  and  his  fall  involved  his  own  loss 
of  influence.  In  November  1659  he  took  part  in  the  futile  mission 
sent  by  the  army  to  Monk  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  Restoration 
escaped  with  his  father-in-law  General  Edward  Whalley  to 
Ma^achusetts.  Goffe's  political  aims  appear  not  to  have  gone 
much  beyond  fighting  "  to  pull  down  Charles  and  set  up  Oliver  "; 
and  he  was  no  doubt  a  nuw  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who  acted 
throughout  according  to  a  strict  sense  of  duty  as  he  conceived  it. 
He  was  destined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile,  scpazated 
from  his  wile  and  children,  dying,  it  b  supposed,  about  1679. 

GOFFER*  to  give  a  fluted  or  crimped  appearance  to  anything, 
particularly  to  linen  or  lace  frills  or  trimmings  by  means  of 
heated  irons  of  a  special  shape,  called  goflering-irons  or  tongs. 
**  Goficring,"  or  the  French  term  gaufrage,  is  also  used  of  the 
wavcy  or  crimped  edging  in  certain  forms  of  porcelain,  and  also 
of  the  stamped  or  embossed  decorations  on  the  edges  of  the 
binding  of  books.  The  French  word  gaufre^  from  which  the 
English  form  is  adapted,  means  a  thin  cake  marked  with  a 
pattern  like  a  boocycomb,  a  "  wafer."  which  is  etymologically 
the  same  word.  Waufre  appears  in  the  phrase  unjer  a  xeau/reSf 
an  iron  for  baking  cakes  on  (quotation  of  1433  in  J.  B.  Roque- 
fort's Chssaire  de  la  laugue  romane).  The  word  is  Teutonic, 
cf.  Dutch  wo/W,  Ger.  U'u/r/,  a  form  seen  in  "  waffle,"  the  name 
given  to  the  well-known  batter-cakes  of  America.  The  "  wafer  " 
was  so  called  fn^m  its  likeness  to  a  honeycomb,  TFa6«,  ultimately 
derived  from  the  root  wo^-,  to  weave,  the  cells  of  the  comb 
appearing  to  be  woven  together. 

GOG  (possibly  connected  with  the  Gentiiic  CagayOj  "  of  the 
land  of  Gag,"  used  in  Amarna  Letters  i.  38,  as  a  synonym  for 
"  barbarian,"  or  with  Ass.  Cagu,  a  ruler  of  the  land  of  Saki, 
N.  of  Assyria,  or  with  CygeSf  Ass.  Gugu,  a  king  of  Lydia),  a 
Hebrew  name  found  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.-xxxix.  and  in  Rev.  xx.» 
and  denoting  an  aniithcocratic  power  that  is  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  world  immediately  before  the  final  dispensation.  In  the 
later  passage,  Gog  and  Magog  are  spoken  of  as  co-ordinate;  in 
the  earlier,  Gog  b  given  as  the  name  of  the  person  or  people  and 
Magog  as  that  of  the  land  of  origin.  Magog  b  perhaps  a 
contracted  form  of  Mat-gog,  mat  being  the  common  Assyrian 
word  for  "  land."  The  passages  are,  however,  Intimately  related 


and  both  depend  upon  Gen.  s.  3,  tbooiih  here  Magog  alone  k 
mentioned.  He  b  the  second  "son"  of  Japhet,  and  the  order 
of  the  names  here  and  in  Esekiel  xzzviii.  >,  iodkates  a  locality 
between  Cappadocia  and  Media,  ix.  in  Armen^  According 
to  Josephus,  who  b  followed  by  Jerome,  the  Scythians  were 
primarily  intended  '^by  thb  designation;  and  this  plausible 
opinion  has  been  generally  followed.  The  name  Sxii^,  it  U 
to  be  observed,  however,  b  often  bat  a  vague  'motd  for  any  or  all 
of  the  numerous  and  but  partially  known  tribes  of  thenotth; 
and  any  attempt  to  assign  a  mole  definite  k>cality  to  Magog  can 
only  be  very  hesitatingly  made.  According  to  some,  the  Maioies 
about  the  Palus  Maeotb  are  meant;  according  to  others,  the 
Massagetae;  according  to  Riepert,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Armenia.  The  imagery  empkycd 
in  Eaeklel^  pnophetic  description  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the 
Scythian  invasion  which  about  the  time  of  Josiah,  630  B.C, 
had  devastated  Asia  (Herodotus  L  104-106;  Jer.  rr.  j-vi.  30). 
FoUowtng  on  thb  description,  Gog  figures  largely  in  Jewish  and 
Mahommedaa  as  well  as  in  Christian  eschatoiogy.  In  the 
dbtrict  of  Astrakhan  a  legend  b  stfU  to  be  met  with,  to  the  effect 
that  Gog  and  Magog  were  two  great  races,  whkh  Alennder  the 
Great  subdued  and  banished  to  the  inmost  rcccssn  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  they  are  meanwhile  kept  In  by  the  tenor  ol 
twelve  trumpets  bk>wB  by  the  winds,  but  whence  they  are 
destined  ultimately  to  make  their  escape  and  destroy  the  world. 

The  legends  that  attach  themselves  to  the  gigantic  effigies 
(dating  from  1708  and  lepbcing  those  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire)  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall,  London,  are  connected 
only  remotely,  if  at  all,  with  the  biblical  notices.  According  to 
the  ReeuyeU  da  kUioires  de  Troye,  Gog  and  Msflog  were  the 
survivors  of  a  race  of  giants  descended  from  the  thirty-three 
wicked  daughters  of  Diocletian;  after  their  brethren  had  been 
slain  by  Brute  and  his  companions,  (Sog  and  Magog  were  brought 
to  London  (T^oy-novant)  and  compelled  to  officiate  as  porters 
at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  It  b  known  that  effigies  simiiar 
to  the  present  existed  in  London  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  V.; 
but  when  thb  legend  began  to  attach  to  them  is  uncectain.  They 
may  be  compared  with  the  giant  images  fbnaoiy  kept  at  Antwerp 
(Antigomes)  and  Douai  (Gayant).  According  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  (ChronicUf,  i.  16),  GoCmot  or  GoCmagot  (either 
corrupted  from  or  corrupted  into  **  Gog  and  Magog  ")  was  a 
giant  who,  along  with  his  brother  Corineus,  tyrannixed  in  the 
western  horn  of  England  until  slain  by  foreign  invaders. 

0000,  or  GocKA.  a  town  of  British  India  in  Ahmedabad 
dbtrict,  Bombay,  193  m.  N.W.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (1901)  4798. 
About  i  m.  east  of  the  town  b  an  excellent  anchorage,  in  some 
measure  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Pisam,  which  lies  still  farther 
east.  The  natives  of  thb  pUoe  are  reckoned  the  best  sailors  in 
India;  and  skips  touching  here  may  procure  water  and  supplies, 
or  repair  damages.  The  anchorage  b  a  safe  lefnye  dating  the 
south-west  monsoon,  the  bottom  being  a  bed  of  mud  and  the 
water  always  smooth.  Gogo  has  lost  its  commercial  importance 
and  has  steadily  declined  in  population  and  trade  since  the  time 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  when  it  was  an  importAnt  cottM- 
mart. 

GOGOL,  NIKOLAI  VASIUBVIOH  (r8o9-i852),  Russian 
novelbt,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Poltava,  in  South  Russia, 
on  the  3  Tst  of  March  1809.  Educated  at  the  Niezhin  gymnasium* 
he  there  surted  a  manuscript  periodical, "  The  Star,*'  and  wrote 
several  pieces  including  a  trsgedy,  The  Brigtmis.  Having 
completed  hbcoorse  at  Ntezhia,  be  went  in  i8»9to  St  Petersburg, 
where  he  tried  the  stage  but  fisilcd.  Next  year  he  obtained  a 
derkdiip  in  the  department  of  appanaipes,  but  he  soon  gave  it  up. 
In  Uterature,  however,  be  found  hb  ttue  vocatioa.  In  1829  ^ 
pubHshed  atwnymous^  a  poem  called  f<«/y,  and,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  V.  Alof,  an  idyll,  Hans  Kuekd  Gwkn,  which  he 
had  written  whik  stU  at  Niezhin.  The  idyll  was  so  ridiculed  by 
a  reviewer  that  its  author  bought  up  all  the  copies  he  coidd 
secure,  and  burnt  them  in  a  room  whidi  he  hired  lor  the  purpose 
at  an  inn.  Gogol  then  fell  back  upon  South  Russian  popular 
literature,  «nd  especially  the  talcs  of  Cossackdom  on  which  his 
boyish  fancy  had  been  aurMd,  his  father  having  occiqwcd  tbs 
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post  of  "  fcgiineiitml  secrettry,**  one  of  tlie  faonomy  officials  in 
the  Zapocoglui  Ccaamdk  forces. 

In  1830  be  pnblislied  in  ft  periodical  tlie  first  of  tiie  stories 
vliicli  appeared  next  year  tinder  the  title  of  Ernmugs  m  •  Farm 
near  Dikanka:  by  Rudy  Panko,  Tkis  irork,  containing  a  series 
of  attractive  pictures  of  that  Little-Russian  life  which  lends 
itadf  to  romance  more  reaifily  than  does  the  monotony  of 
*'  Great-Russian "  existence,  immediately  obtained  a  great 
success — its  h^t  and  otrfour,  its  frediness  and  originality  being 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  principal  writen  of  the  day  in 
Russia.  Whereupon  Gogol  planned,  not  only  a  history  of  Little- 
Russia,  but  abo  one  of  the  middle  ages,  to  be  completed  in  eight 
or  nine  volumes.  This  plan  he  did  not  carry  out,  though  it  led 
10  his  being  appmnted  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
St  Petersburg,  a  post  in  which  he  met  with  small  success  and 
which  he  resigned  in  1835.  Meanwhile  he  bad  published  his 
Arabesfme9t  a  collection  of  essays  and  stories;  his  Taras  BWte, 
the  chief  of  the  C^uaek  Tales  trui^ted  into  English  by  George 
Tolstoy;  and  a  number  of  novelettes,  which  mark  his  transition 
from  the  romantic  to  the  realistic  school  of  'fiction,  such  as  the 
admirable  sketch  of  the  tranquil  life  led  in  a  quiet  country 
house  by  two  kindly  specimens  of  OU-tMrld  GeiUkfetks,  or  tlw 
description  of  the  petty  miseries  endured  by  an  ill-paid  dcrk 
in  a  government  office,  the  great  object  of  whose  lifefe  to  secure 
the  '*  doak  '*  from  which  his  story  takes  its  name.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  hb  celebrated  comedy,  the  J?«m4ir,  or  government 
inspector.  His  aim  in  writing  it  was  to  drag  into  light  **  all  that 
was  bad  in  Russia,"  and  to  hold  it  up  to  contempt.  And  he 
succeeded  in  rendering  contemptible  and  ludicrous  the  official 
life  of  Russia,  the  corruption  universally  prevailing  throughout 
the  dvil  service,  the  alternate  arrogance  and  ser>)^ty  of  men 
in  oflke.  The  plot  of  the  comedy  is  very  simple.  A  traveller 
who  arrives  with  an  empty  purse  at  a  provincial  town  is  taken 
for  an  inspector  whose  arrival  is  awaited  with  few,  and  he 
recdvcs  all  the  attentfons  and  bribes  which  are  meant  to  pfx>- 
pitiate  the  dreaded  investigator  of  abuses.  The  pUy  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  the  spring  of  18361  and  achieved  a  full  success, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  attempted  by  the  ofiidal  classes  whose 
malpractices  it  exposed.  The  aim  which  Gogol  had  in  view 
when  writing  the  Rrmar  he  afterwards  Mfy  attained  In  his 
great  novd,  Mertouiya  Duski,  or  Dead  Souls,  the  first  part  of 
which  appeared  in  1843.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  an  adventurer 
who  goes  about  Russia  making  fictitious  purchases  of  "  de^ 
souls,"  i^.  of  serfs  who  have  died  since  the  last  census,  u4th  the 
view  of  pledging  his  imaginary  property  to  the  government. 
But  his  adventures  are  merely  an  excuse  for  drawing  a  series 
of  pictures,  of  an  unfavourable  kind,  of  Russian  provincial  life» 
and  of  introducing  on  the  scene  a  number  of  types  of  Russian 
society.  Of  the  force  and  truth  with  which  these  defineations 
are  executed  the  universal  consent  of  Russian  critics  In  their 
favour  may  he  taken  as  a  measure.  Fkom  the  French  vergSon 
of  the  story  a  general  idea  of  its  merits  may  be  formed,  and  some 
knowledge  of  its  plot  and  its  principal  characters  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Englbh  adaptation  published  In  1854,  as  an  original 
work,  tinder  the  title  of  Home  Life  in  Rmsia.  Butnoone  can 
fuUy  appredate  Gogd's  merits  as  a  humorist  who  is  not  intimate 
with  the  language  in  which  be  wrote  as  well  as  with  the  sodety 
which  be  depicted. 

In  1836  Gog«rf  for  the  first  time  went  abroad.  Subseqtiently 
he  spent  a  conaderable  amount  of  time  out  of  Rtissia,  chiefly 
in  Italy,  where  much  of  his  Dead  Sauls  was  written.  His 
resdence  there,  especially  at  Rome,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
fab  mind,  which,  dtiring  his  later  yean,  turned  towards  mystidsn. 
The  last  works  which  he  pubHsbed,  his  Confession  and  Carre' 
sfendeneevitk  Friends^  offer  a  painful  contrast  to  the  light,  bright, 
vigorotis,  realbtic,  humorous  writings  which  bad  gained  and  have 
retained  for  him  hb  immense  popularity  in  bis  native  land. 
Asceticism  and  mystical  exaltation  had  told  upon  hb  nervous 
ssrstem,  and  its  feeble  condition  showed  itself  in  his  h'terary 
compositions.  In  1848  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jenisalem,  and 
on  Us  return  settled  down  at  Moscow,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd 
of  March  1851. 
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fatenahfer  Ike  Biampkff  ^  (hffl  Cm  Rusuan)  (1897).  by 
Shcnrok :  "  Illness  and  Death  of  Gogol,'*  by  N.  Baxhcnov,  Rmskaya 
Mmisl,  January  1902.  (\V.  R.  S.-R.) 

OOORA,  or  GiMcaA,  a  river  of  northern  India.  It  baa 
important  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  bringing  down  to  the  platos 
more  water  than  the  Ganges  itself.  It  rises  in  Tibet  near  Lake 
Manasarowar,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  the  SutleJ,  panes  throtigh  Nepal  where  it  b  known  as  the 
Kauriala,  and  after  entering  Britbh  territory  becomes  the  most 
important  waterway  in  the  United  Provinces.  It  joias  the  Ganges 
at  Chapra  after  a  course  of  600  m.  lu  tributary,  the  Rapti, 
also  has  conriderable  commercial  importance.  The  Gogra  has 
the  ahemative  name  of  Sarju,  and  in  its  lower  coiuse  b  abo 
known  as  the  Deoha. 

OORISR.  LOUIS  j6b6UM  (1746-1830).  French  politidan, 
was  bom  at  Semblancay  (Indre-«t-Loire)  on  the  a7tb  of  February 
1 746,  the  son  of  a  notary.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Rennes, 
and  practised  there  until  he  was  sent  to  represent  the  town  in 
the  states-general.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  be  represented 
Ille-et-VUaine.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations; 
he  protested  against  the  exaafaNi  of  a  new  oath  from  priests 
(Nov.  27, 1791),  and  demanded  thcseqticstrationof  the  emigrants' 
property  (Feb.  7,  x 79s).  He  was  minister  of  justice  from  March 
1793  to  April  1794,  and  fia  June  1799  be  succeeded  Treilhard 
in  the  Directory,  where  he  represented  the  republican  interest. 
Hb  wife  was  intimate  with  Josephine  Bonaparte,  and  when 
Bonaparte  suddenly  returned  from  Egypt  in  October  1799  he 
repeatedly  protested  hb  friendship  for  Gohier,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  Dbectory,  and  tried  in  vain  to  gain  him  over. 
After  the  coup  d*itat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  he 
refused  to  abdicate  hb  ftmctions,  and  sotight  out  BoniqMutc 
at  the  Tttileries  '*  to  save  the  republic,"  as  he  boldly  expressed 
it.  He  was  escorted  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  on  hb  rdease 
he  retired  to  hb  estate  at  Eaubonne.  In  1803  Napoleon  made 
him  consul-general  at  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  union  of  the 
Netheriands  with  France  he  was  offered  a  similar  post  in  the 
United  States.  Hb  health  did  not  permit  of  hb  taking  up  a  new 
appointment,  and  he  died  at  Eaubonne  on  the  a9th  of  May  1830. 

}ih  Mimovres  d'un  vHtran  trriprochdbte  de  la  Rheiulion  was 
published  in  18J4,  his  leport  on  the  papen  of  the  civil  list  preparatory 
to  the  trial  of  Loub  XVI.  b  prinued  in  U  Prods  de  Louis  X  VI 
(Paris,  aa  111)  and  elsewhere,  while  others  appear  in  the  Uonittur. 

GOHRDB,  a  forest  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  immediately  W.  of  the  Elbe,  between  Wittenberg  and 
LOneburg.  It  has  an  area  of  about  85  sq.  m.  and  b  famous  for  its 
oaks,  beeches  and  game  preserves.  It  b  monorable  for  the 
victory  gained  here,  on  the  16th  of  September  1813,  by  the  allies, 
under  Wallmoden,  over  the  French  forces  commanded  by  Pecheur. 
The  huntlng'^box  situated  in  the  forest  was  built  in  1689  and  was 
restored  by  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover.  It  b  known  to 
history  on  accoiut  of  the  constitution  of  GOhrde,  promulgated 
hereinx7i9. 

OOITO,  a  village  of  Lombardy ,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Mantua, 
from  which  it  b  11  m.  N.W.,  on  the  road  to  Bresda.  Pop. 
(vilUge)  737;  (commune)  57x2,  It  b  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mindo  near  the  bridge.  Its  position  has  given  it  a  certain 
military  importance  in  various  campaigns  and  it  has  been 
repeatedly  fortified  as  a  bridge-head.  The  Piedmontese  forces 
won  two  actions  (8th  of  April  and  30th  of  May  1848)  over  the 
Austrians  here. 

Q<MT&B  (from  Lat.  {wtfair,  the  throat;  synoBjrms,  Bronchooele, 
Derbyshire  Neck),  a  term  applied  to  a  swelling  in  the  front  of  the 
neck  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  i^and.  Thb  structure, 
which  lies  between  the  skin  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  in  health  b  not  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  any  external 
prominence  (except  in  the  inctures  of  certain  artists),  b  liable  to 
variations  in  sise,  more  especially  in  females,  a  temporary 
enlargement  of  the  gland  being  not  tmcommon  at  the  catamenial 
periods,  as  well  as  during  pregnancy.  In  goitre  the  swelling  b 
conspicuous  and  is  not  only  unsightly  but  may  occasion  much 
discomfort  from  its  pressure  upon  the  windpipe  and  other 
important  parts  of  the  neck.    J.  L.  AKbert  recorded  cases  of 
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goitre  where  the  tumour  hung  dowo  over  the  breast,  or  reached 
as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Goitre  usually  app>cars  in  early  life,  often  from' the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  year;  its  grovrtb  ia  at  first  slow,  but  after  several  years  of 
comparative  quiescence  a  sudden  increase  is  apt  to  occur.  In  the 
earlier  stages  the  condition  of  the  gland  is  simply  an  enlargement 
of  its  constituent  parts,  which  retain  their  normal  soft  consistence; 
bat  in  the  course  of  time  other  changes  supervene,  and  it  may 
become  cystic,  or  acquire  hardness  from  ibcrease  ct  fibrous  tissue 
or  from  calcareous  d^Msits.  Occasionally  the  enlargement  is 
uniform,  but  more  commonly  one  of  the  lobes,  generally  the  right, 
is  the  larger.  In  tare  instances  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland.  The  growth 
is  unattended  with  pain,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  health. 

Goitre  is  a  marked  example  of  an  endemic  disease.  There  are 
few  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  not  found  prevailing  in  certain 
locahlies,  these  being  for  the  mostpart  valleys  and  elevated  plains 
in  mountainous  districts(see  Cretinisu).  The  malady  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  drinking  water  impregnated  with  the  salts  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  in  which  ingredients  the  water  of  goitrous 
dist  ricts  abounds.  But  in  localities  not  far  removed  from  those  in 
which  goitre  prevails,  and  where  the  water  is  of  the  same  chemical 
composition,  the  disease  may  be  entirely  unknown.  The  disease 
may  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  among  which  local 
telluric  or  malarial  influences  concur  with  those  of  the  drinking 
water.  Goitre  is  sometimes  cured  by  removal  of  the  individual 
from  the  district  where  it  prevails,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  acquired 
by  previously  healthy  persons  who  settle  in  goitrous  localities; 
and  it  is  only  in  such  places  that  the  disease  exhibits  bereditaiy 
tendencies. 

In  the  early  stages,  change  of  air,  especially  to  the  seaside,  is 
desirable,  and  small  doses  of  iron  and  of  iodine  should  be  given; 
if  this  fails  small  doses  of  thyroid  extract  should  be  tried.  If 
palliative  measures  prove  unsuccessful,  operation  must  be  under- 
taken for  the  removal  of  one  lateral  lobe  and  the  isthmus  of  the 
tumour.  This  may  be  done  under  chloroform  or  after  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  cocaine.  If  chloroform  is  used,  it  must  be 
given  very  sparingly,  as  the  breathing  is  apt  to  become  seriously 
embarrassed  during  the  operation.  After  the  successful  per- 
formance of  the  operation  great  improvement  takes  place,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  gland  slowly  decreasing  In  size.  The  whole 
of  the  gland  must  not  be  removed  during  the  operation,  lest  the 
strange  disease  known  as  Myxoedema  should  be  produced  (see 
Metabouc  Diseases). 

In  txopkUtalmic  gmtre  the  bronchocele  is  but  one  of  three 
phenomena,  which  together  constitute  the  disease,  vis.  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  elargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  protrusion  of 
the  eyeballs.  This  group  of  symptoms  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Graves's  disease  "  or  "  Von  Basedow's  disease  " — the  pbysidans 
by  whom  the  malady  was  originally  described.  Although 
occasionally  observed  in  men,  this  affecjlion  occurs  chiefly  in 
females,  and  in  comparatively  early  life.  It  is  generally  preceded 
by  impoverishment  of  bloodr  and  by  nervous  or  hysterical 
disorders,  and  it  b  occasionally  seen  in  cases  of  organic  heart 
disease.  It  has  been  suddenly  devetoped  as  the  effect  of  frii^t  or 
of  violent  emotioa.  The  first  symptom  b  usually  the  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  which  is  aggravated  by  slight  exertion,  and  may  be 
so  severe  as  not  only  to  shake  the  whole  frame  but  even  to  be 
audible  at  some  distance.  A  throbbing  is  fell  throughout  the 
body,  and  many  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  are,  like  the  heart, 
seen  to  pulsate  strongly.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is 
gradual,  and  rarely  increases  to  any  great  sise,  thus  differing 
from  the  commoner  form  of  goitre.  The  enlarged  gland  is  of  soft 
consistence,  and  communicates  a  thrill  to  the  touch  from  its 
dilated  and  pulsating  blood-vessels*  Accompanying  the  goitre  a 
remarkable  change  is  observed  in  the  eyes,  which  attract  attention 
by  their  prominence,  and  by  the  startled  expression  thus  given  Co 
the  countenance.  In  extreme  cases  the  eyes  protrude  from  their 
sockets  to  such  a  degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  be  dosed,  and 
injury  may  thus  arise  to  the  constantly  exposed  eyeballs.  Apart 
from  such  risk,  however,  the  vision  Is  rarely  affected.  It  occasion- 
ally happen  that  in  undoubted  cases  of  the  disease  one  or  other  of 


the  three  above-named  pibenomena  is  absent,  geaecally  either  the 
goitre  or  the  exophthalmos.  The  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  the 
most  constant  qrmptom.  Sleeplessness,  irritability,  disorden  of 
digestion,  diarrhoea  and  uterine  derangements,  are  frequent 
accompaniments.  It  is  a  serious  disease  and,  if  unchecked,  may 
end  fataUy.  Some  cases  are  improved  by  general  hygienic 
measures,  others  by  electric  treatment,  or  by  the  adminisiration 
of  animal  extracta  or  of  sera.  Some  cases,  op  the  other  hand,  may 
be  considered  suitable  for  operative  treatment.  (E.  0.*) 

OOKAK,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Belgaum  district  of 
Bombay,  S  m.  from  a  station  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  9860.  It  contains  old  temples  with  jnscriptioxa, 
and  is  known  for  a  special  industry  of  modelled  toys.  About 
4  m.  N.W.  are  the  Gokak  Falls,  where  the  Ghatprabba  throws 
itself  over  a  precipice  1 70  ft.  high.  Close  by,  the  water  has  been 
impounded  for  a  large  reservoir.which  supines  not  only  irrigation 
but  also  motive  power  for  a  ootton-mill  employing  2000  hands. 

OOKCHA,  (GOk-Cbai;  Armenian  Sevanga;  ancient  Hama- 
Uigha)^  the  largest  lake  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Erivan,  in  40^  9'  to  40*  38'  N.^  and  4s*  i^  to  45^  40'  £• 
Its  altitude  is  6345  f  U,  it  is  of  triangular  shape,  and  measures 
from  north-west  to  south-east  45  m.,  its  greatest  width  being 
95  m.,  and  its  maximum  depth  67  fathoms.  Its  area  is  540  sq.  m. 
It  is  surrounded  by  barren  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  xa,ooo 
ft.  high.  Its  outflow  is  the  Zanga,  a  left  bank  tributary  of  the 
Aras  (AroMes) ;  it  never  f reeses,  aind  its  level  undergoes  periodical 
oscillations.  It  contains  four  species  of  Salmonidae,  and  two 
of  Cyprinidae,  which  are  only  met  with  in  the  drainage  axes 
of  this  lake.  A  lava  isUad  in  the  middle  is  crowned  by  sa 
Armenian  monastery. 

GOLOONDA,  a  fortress  and  ruined  city  of  India,  in  the  NizSis's 
Dominions,  5  m.  W.  of  Hyderabad  dty.  In  former  times 
Golconda  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom  of 
the  Deccan,  ruled  by  the  Kutb  Shahi  dynasty  which  was  founded 
in  1512  by  a  Turkoman  adventurer  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Bahmani  dynasty,  but  the  city  was  subdued  Ly  Auraogzeb  in 
x6ft7,  and  annexed  to  the  Delhi  empire.  The  fortress  of  Gokonda, 
situated  on  a  rocky  ridge  of  granite,  is  extensive,  and  contains 
many  enclosures.  It  is  strong  and  in  good  repair,  but  is  com- 
manded by  the  summits  of  the  enormous  and  massive  mausolea 
of  the  ancient  kings  about  600  yds.  distanu  These  buildings, 
which  are  now  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  place,  form  a  vast 
group,  situated  in  an  arid,  rocky  desert.  They  have  suffered 
considerably  from  the  ravages  of  time,  but  more  from  the  hand 
of  man,  and  nothing  but  the  great  solidity  of  their  walls  has 
preserved  them  from  utter  ruin.  These  tombs  were  erected  at  a 
great  expense,  some  of  them  being  said  to  have  cost  as  much 
as  £ise,ooa  Goloonda  fort  is  now  used  as  the  Nizftm's  treasury, 
and  also  as  the  state  prison.  Golconda  has  given  its  name  in 
English  litoature  to  the  diamonds  which  were  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  dominions  of  tbe  Kutb  Shahi  dynasty,  not  near 
Goloonda  itself. 

GOU>  (symbol  An,  atomic  weight  X95'7(H  ««  i),i97's(0  •  16)], 
a  metallic  chemical  dement,  ^ued  from  the  earliest  ages  00 
account  of  the  permanency  of  its  cobur  and  lustre.  Gold 
ornamenU  of  great  variety  and  elaborate  workmanship  have 
been  discovered  on.sitcs  belonging  to  the  earliest  known  dvilixa- 
tions,  MInoan,  Egyptian,  Attyrian,  Etruscan  (see  JswELav. 
Plate,  Eoytt,  Cbbtx,  Axobam  dvnjZAnoK,  HvmsuAVCs). 
and  In  andent  literature  gold  is  the  universal  ajrmbol  of  the 
highest  purity  and  value  (cf.  paumges  in  the  Old  Testament. 
«.|.  Ps.  xix.  10  "  More  to  be  dedrcd  are  they  thangoU,  yea,  than 
much  fine  gold  "),  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  metalluigy 
of  gold,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  Pli^y,  mercury 
was  emptoyed  in  his  time  both  as  a  means  of  separating  the 
preckHis  metals  and  for  the  purposes  of  ^iklmg.  Vitruvius  also 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  means  of  recovering  gold,  by 
amalgamation,  from  doth  into  which  it  had  been  woven. 

Physicd  Properties.-^Goyd  has  a  characteristic  yellow  cdour, 
which  is,  however,  nouUy  affected  by  small  quantities  of  other 
metals;  thus  the  tint  is  sensibly  lowered  by  small  quantities 
of  silver,  and  heightened  by  copper.    When  the  gold  is  finc^ 
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divided,  as  in  *'paipfe  d  CuaW  w  wbea  ft  ii  pvedfittittad 
from  aolati6ns»  the  colour  is  niby-rad,  while  ta  vecy' thin  leaves 
it  timnamits  a  gyeeniih  Ught.  It  b  neariy  as  soft  as  lead  and 
softer  than  silver.  When  pure,  tt  is  the  most  malleable  of  all 
metals  (see  'Gouxbbaiing).  It  is  also  extremely  ductile;  a 
VDgle  giain  may  be  dxam  into  a  wirD  500  ft.  in  length,  sik!  an 
enace  of  gold  covering  a  silver  wire  is  aqiable  of  being  extended 
move  than  i  joo  m.  The  picsence  of  miaiite  quantities  of 
cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  anenic,  tin,  tellurium  and 
zinciaders9old  brittle,  nr^rvth  part  of  one  of  the  three  metab 
(list  named  being  sufficient  to  produce  that  quality.  Gold  can 
be  readfly  welded  ooM;  the  finely  divided  metal,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  pred|Htated  from  sointion,  may  be  compressed 
between  dies  into  disks  or  medals.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold 
ffHfliffH  by  precipitation  from  solution  by  ferrous  sulphate 
ii  fram  I9*$S  to  ao*7a.  The  specific  gravity  of  cast  gold  varies 
from  18-29  to  '19*37,  and  by  compression  between  dies  the 
specffic  gravity  may  be  raised  from  iQ'J?  to  19*41 ;  by  annealing, 
however,  the  previous  density  is  to  some  esctent  recovered,  as 
it  is  then  found  to  be  19*40^  The  mekxng-potnt  has  been 
varioiisly  given,  the  early  values  ranging  from  r4a5*  C.  to  lojs'^C. 
UuDg  improved  methods,  C.  T.  Heyoock  and  F.  H.  Neville 
detennioedit  to  be  io6x-7'*  C;  Daniel  Berthelot  gives  X064*  C, 
while  Jaqnerod  and  Peirot  ^ve  io66*i*io67-4**  C«  At  still 
higher  temperatures  it  volatilises,  farming  a  reddish  vapour. 
Ifacqner  and  Lavoisier  showed  that  when  gold  is  strongly  heated, 
fumes  arise  which  gild  a  piece  of  silver  held  in  them.  Its  vola> 
tHity  has  also  been  studied  by  L.  Eisner,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
other  metab)  by  Napier  and  others.  The  volaUlity  b  barely 
appreciable  at  1075'*;  at  1250*  it  b  f our  times  as  mdch  as  at 
tioo*.  Copper  and  sine  increase  the  volatility  far  more  than 
leui,  while  the  greatest  volatility  b  induced,  according  to  T. 
Kirfce  Rose,  by  tdlurium.  It  has  abo  been  shown  that  gold 
voiatillscB  whoi  a  gold-amalgam  b  distilled  Gold  b  dissipated 
by  sending  a  powerful  charge  of  electricity  through  it  when  in  the 
fonn  of  leaf  or  thin  wire.  The  electric  conductivity  b  given  by 
A.  Matthiessen  as  73  at  o^  C,  pare  silver  being  100;  the  value 
of  thb  coefficient  depends  greatly  on  the  parity  of  the  metal, 
the  pfcseace  of  a  few  thousandths  of  silver  lowering  it  by  10%. 
Its  conductivity  for  heat  has  been  variously  given  as  103  (C.  M. 
Despretz),  98  (F.  Crace>Calvcrt  and  R.  Johnson),  and  60  (G.  H. 
Wiedeasann  and  R.  Franz),  pure  silver  being  xoou  Its  specific 
heat  b  between  0*0298  (Dukng  and  Petit)  and  0*03244  (Reg- 
nault).  Its  coefficient  of  expansion  for  eadi  degree  between 
o"  and  loo**  C.  b  o<cooox466i,  or  for  gold  wfakh  has  been 
annealed  0*000015136  (Laplace  and  Lavoisier).  The  spark, 
spectramof  gold  has  been  mapped  by  A.  Kiichhoff,  R.  Thal6n, 
Sir  William  Hoggins  and  H.  Krfiss;  the  brightest  lines  are  6277, 
SQfio^  5955  and  5836  in  the  orange  and  yeUow,  and  5230  anid 
4792*in  the  green  and  blue. 

CJkmcal  Properties, — Gold  b  permanent  in  both  dry  and 
moist  air  at  ordiaary  or  high  temperatures.  It  b  inioluble  in 
hydrochloric,  Jiitric  and  sulphuric  adds,  but  dissolves  in  aqua 
ngia  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  adds— and  when 
veiy  fincfy. divided  in  a  heated  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric 
arid  and  a  little  nitric  add;  dilution  with  water,  however, 
predpitates  the  metal  as  a  violet  or  brown  powder  from  thb 
solution.  The  metal  b  soluble  in  solutions  of  chlorine,  bnmine, 
thiosulpliates  and  cyanides;  and  also  in  solntioBs  which 
geneiate  chlorine,  sudi  as  mixtnres  of  hydrochloric  add  with 
nitric  add,  chiondc  add,  antimonjous  add,  peroxides  and 
nitrates,  and  of  nitric  add  with  a  chkuide:  Gold  b  also  attacked 
when  strong  sulphuric  add  b  submitted  to  dectrdsrsb  with  a 
gold  podtive  pole.  W.  Skey  showed  that  in  substances  which 
contain  imali  quantities  of  gold  the  precioua  metal  naay  be 
icoioved  by  the  solvent  action  of  iodtae  or  bromine  in  water. 
FQter  paper  soaked  with  the  dear  solution  b  burnt,  and  the 
presence  of  gold  b  indicated  by  the  pdrple  colour  of  the  ash.  In 
solution  minute  quantities  of  gold  may  be  detected  by  the 
formation  of  "  purple  of  Cassius,"  a  bluish-purple  piedpitate 
thrown  down  by  a  mixture  of  ferric  and  stannous  chlorides. 

The  atoanic  wdght  ol  gold  waa  first  determined  with  accuncy 


by  Beradfos,  who  deduced  the  vahie  195-7  (R«-i)  from  the 
amount  of  mercury  necessary  to  predpitate  it  ^m  the  chloride, 
and  195-2  from  the  ratio  between  gold  and  potassium  chloride 
in  potasdum  anrichloride,  KAttCl4.  Later  determinations 
were  made  by  Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe  and  A-  P.  Laurie,  Krtlss  and 
J.  W.  Mallet.  Thorpe  and  Laurie  converted  potassium  auri- 
bromide  into  a  mixture  of  metallic  gold  and  potaaaium  bromide 
by  cardul  heating.  The  relation  of  the  gold  to  the  potassium 
bromide,  as  well  as  the  amounts  of  silver  and  silver  bromide 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  potassium  bromide,  were  determined. 
The  mean  value  thus  adduced  was  195  86.  Kr<laa  worked  with 
the  same  salt,  and  obtained  the  value  195*65;  while  Mallet, 
by  analyses  of  gold  chloride  and  bromide,  and  potassium  auri* 
bromide,  obtained  the  value  195' 77. 

Occlushn  of  Gas  hy  Cold.—T.  Graham  showed  that  gold  b 
capable  of  ocduding  by  volume  0-48%  of  hydrogen,  0-20% 
of  nitrogen,  0-29%  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  0-16%  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Varrentrapp  pointed  out  that  ''comets"  from  the 
assay  of  gold  may  retain  gas  if  they  are  not  atron^^y  heated. 

Occurrence  and  Distribution, — Gold  b  found  in  nature  chiefly 
in  the  metallic  state,  «^.  as  "  native  gold,"  and  less  frequently 
in  combination  with  tellurium,  lead  and  silver.  These  are  the 
only  certain  examples  of  natural  combinations  of  the  metal, 
the  minute,  thouj^  economically  valuable,  quantity  often 
found  in  pyrites  and  other  sulphides  being  probably  only,  present 
in  mechanical  suspension.  Tlie  native  metal  crystallizes  in  the 
cubic  system,  the  octahedron  being  the  commonest  form,  but 
other  and  complex  combinations  have  been  observed.  Owing 
to  the  softness  of  the  metal,  large  crystab  are  rarely  weU  defined, 
the  points  being  commonly  rounded.  In  the  irregular  crystalline 
aggregates  branching  and  moss-like  fwrns  are  most  common, 
and  in  Thmsylvania  thin  plates  or  sheets  with  diagonal  structures 
are  found.  More  characterbtic,  however,  than  the  crystallized 
are  the  irregular  forms, which,  when  large,  are  known  as  "nuggets" 
.  or  '*  pepites,"  and  when  in  pieces  below  }  to  )  ox.  wdght  as  gold 
dust,  the  larger  sbses  being  dbtinguished  as  coarse  or  nuggety 
gold,  apd  the  smaller  as  gold  dust  proper.  Except  in  the  larger 
nuggets,  which  may  be  more  or  less  angular,  or  at  times  even 
masses  of  crystab,  with  or  without  associated  quarts  or  other 
rock,  gold  b  generally  found  beaa-ahaped  or  in  some  ether 
flattened  form,  the  sinaUest  particles  bdng  scales  of  scaredy 
appredaUe  thickness,  which,  from  thdr  small  bulk  as  compared 
with  their  sukf  ace,  subade  very  slowly  when  suspended  in  water, 
and  are  therefore  readily  carried  away  by  a  rapid  current.  These 
form  the  "  float  goM  "  of  the  miner.  The  physical  propcxties  of 
native  gold  are  generally  dmilar  to  that  of  the  mdted  metaL 

Of  the  mioerab  containing  gold  the  most  important  are  ^Ivaoite  or 
graphic  tdluriuro  (Ag,  Au^  Tei,  with  24  to  26%;  calavente,  AuTa^ 
with  42%;  nagyagite  or  foliate  tcUiuium  (Pb,  Au)m  Sbs(S,  Tc)«4, 
with  5  to  9%  of  gold;  petzite.  (Ag.  Au)«Te.  and  white  tellurium. 
These  are  confined  to  a  few  localities,  the  oMest  and  best  known 
bdng  those  of  Nagyag  and  Offenbanjra  in  Transylvania:  they  havo 
abo  hcea  found  at  Reid  Cloud,  Colorado,  in  Calaveras  county,,  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  Perth  and  Boulder,  West  Australia*  The  minerals 
of- the  second  class.  Usually  spoken  of  as  "  auriferous,"  are  compara- 
tivdy  numerous.  Prominent  among  these  are  galena  and  iron  pyrites, 
the  former  bdng  almost  invariably  gold-'bearinflr.  Iron  pyrites^ 
however,  b  of  greater  practical  importance,  bdng  in  some  districts 
exceedingly  rich,  and,  next  to  the  native  metal,  is  the  niost  prolific 
source  of  gold.  Magnetic  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  zinc  blende  and 
araenkal  pyrites  are  other  and  less  important  examples,  the  last 
constitutinjK  the  gold  ore  formerly,  worked  ia  Silesia.  A  native  rold 
aoukkam  is  found  as  a  farity  in  Califomb,  and  bismuth  from 
South  America  b  sometimes  rich  in  gold.  Native  arsenic  and 
antimony  are  also  venr  frequently  founa  to  contain  gold  and  stiver. 

The  assodation  ana  distiroution  of  gold  may  be  consideied  under 
two  different  heads,  namdy,  as  it  occurs  in  minend  vdn»— "  red 
goki,"  and  ia  alluvial  or  other  superficial  deposits  whkh  are  derived 
froia  the  waste  of  the  former — "alluvbr  gold."  Four  distinct 
types  of  reef  gold  deposits  may  be  dbtinguished:  (i)  Gold  may 
occur  disseminated  through  metalliferous  veins,  generally  with 
sulphides  and  mora  particulariy  with  pvrites.  Thc«  deposits  seem 
to  be  the  primary  sources  of  narive  goto.-  (2)  More  coramoa  are  the 
auriferous  quartz^reefs — veins  or  masses  of  quartz  containing  sold 
in  flakn  vinbte  to  the  naked  eye,  or  so  finely  divided  as  to  be  invisible. 
Cj)  The  •*  banket "  formation,  which  characterizes  the  goWfiekfs  d 
South  Africa,  consists  of  a  quartiite  condomerate  thraoghaaC 
which  gdd  b  voy  findy  diaaemnatcd.    (4)  The  siliceous  ainter  at 
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Mount  Monaii,  pueenriaad.  vhSdi  U  obvioufly  atiociatad  with 
hydrotbcrmai  action,  is  also  gold-bearin^.    The  genesis  of  the  last 


Mount 

ifiree  tjrpes  of  deposit  is  generally  assigned  to 'the  simultaneous 
percolation  of  solutions  of  ^otd  and  silica,  the  auriferous  solution 
being  formed  during  the  disintegration  of  the  gold-bearing  metalli- 
ferous veins.  But  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  process;  some  authors  hold  that  the  soluble  chloride  is  first 
fotmed,  while  others  postulate  the  intervention  of  a  soluble  aurate. 

In  the  alluvial  deposits  the  associated  minerals  are  chiefly  those 
of  great  density  and  hardness,  such  as  platinum,  oamiridium  and 
other  metals  <h  the  platinum  group,  tinstone,  chromic,  magnetic 
and  brown  iron  ores,  diamond,  ruby  and  8a|>phire,  zircon,  topaz, 
gamete  &c.  which  represent  the  more  durable  original  constituents  of 
the  rocks  whose  distintegration  haa  furnished  tlw  detritus. 

Statistics  of  GoU  Production. — Tht  supply  of  gold,  and  abo 
Its  relation  to  the  supply  of  silver,  has,  among  civilized  nations^ 
always  been  of  paramount  importance  in  the  economic  questions 
concerning  money  (see  Monzt  and  Bd(ztax,lisu);  in  this 
artide  a  summary  of  the  modem  gold*produc!ng  areas  will  be 
given,  and  for  further  details  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
articles  on  the  localities  named.  The  chief  sources  of  the 
European  supply  during  the  middle  ages  were  the  mines  of 
Saxony  and  Austria,  while  Spain  also  contributed.  The  supplies 
from  Mexico  and  Brazil  were  important  during  the  i6th  and  i7lh 
centuries.  Russia  became  prominent  in  1833,  and  for  fourteen 
years  contributed  the  bulk  of  the  supply.  The  United  States 
(Calffomia)  after  1848,  and  Australia  after  rSsi,  were  responsible 
for  enormous  increases  in  the  total  production,  which  has  been 
subsequently  enhanced  by  discoveries  in  Canada,  South  Africa, 
India,  China  and  other  countries. 

The  average  annual  world's  production  for  certain  periods 
from  1801  to  z88o  in  ounces  is  given  in  Table  I.    The  average 

Table  I. 


Period. 

Os. 

Period. 

Os. 

1801-1810 
1811-1820 
1831-1830 
1831-X840 
1841-1850 
1851-1855 

590,750 
380.300 
474,400 
674.WO 
1,819,600 
6,350.180 

1856-1860 
1861-1865 
i866~i87o 

1871-1875 
1876-1880 

6.350,180 

5.95J.770 
6,169,660 

5.487.400 

5*739.300 

t>i*oductk)n  of  the  five  years  i88i>i885  was  the  smallest  since  the 
Australian  and  Calif onuan  mines  bqpm  to  be  worked  in  1848- 
1849;  the  romimum  4,614,588  os.,  occurred  in  x88>.  It  was 
ftot  until  alter  1885  that  the  annual  output  of  the  world  began 
to  expand.  Of  the  total  pnoduction  in  1876,  5,016,488  02., 
almost  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  United  States,  Australasia 
and  Russia.  Since  then  the  proportion  furnished  by  these 
countries  has  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  8Uiq)lies  from  South 
Africa,  Canada,  Ind^a  and  China.  The  increase  of  production 
has  not  been  uniform,  the  greater  part  having  occurred  most 
notably  since  1895.  Among  the  regions  not  previously  important 
as  gold-producers  which  now  contribute  to  the  annual  output, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  goldfields  of  South  Africa  (Transvaal 
and  Rhodesia,  the  former  of  which  were  discovered  in  1885). 
India  likewise  has  been  added  to  the  list,  its  active  production 
having  begun  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  South  Africa. 
The  average  annual  product  of  India  for  the  period  18S6  to  1899 
inclusive  was  £698,208,  and  its  present  annual  product  averages 
about  550,000  oz^  or  about  £2,200,000,  obtained  almost  wholly 
from  ihe  free-miUing  quartz  vdns  of  the  Colar  goldfields  in 
Mysore,  southern  India.  In  1900  the  output  was  valued  at 
£1,891,804,  in  190S  »t  £2,450.536,  and  in  1908  at  £2,270^000. 
Canada,  too,  asstmied  an  important  rank,  haidng  contributed 
in  1900  £5,583,300;  but  the  output  has  since  steadily  declined 
to  £1,973,000  in  1908.  The  great  increase  during  the  few  years 
preceding  XS99  was  due  to  the  development  of  the  goldfielda 
of  the  North-Westcrn  Territory,  especially  British  Columbia. 
From  the  district  of  Yukon  (Klondike,  &c.)  £2,800,000  was 
obtained  in  1899,  wholly  from  alluvial  workings,  but  the  progress 
made  since  has  been  slower  than  was  expected  by  sanguine 
people.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  North-Westem 
Territory  wUl  continue  to  yield  gold  in  important  quantities 
for  some  time  to  come. 
The  output  of  the  United  States  increased  from  £7,050,000 


in  i88t  to  £E6>SSr^7  in  X900,  £17,916,000  in  tpos,  and  to 
£20,065,000  fai  X908.    Thia  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
exploitation  of  new  goldfields.    The  fall  in  the  price  of  lilver 
stimulated  the  discovery  and  development  of  gold  deposits, 
and  many  states  fonneriy  regarded  as  characteristically  silver 
districts  have  beoonie  important  aa  goidproducera.    Colorado  is 
a  case  in  point,  its  output  having  increased  from  about  £600,000 
in  1880  to  £6fi6s,qoo  in  1900;  it  was  £5,139.800  in  1905.   Somex 
what  more  than  one-half  of  the  Coloradtvgold  is  obtained  from 
the  Cripple  Creek  district.    Other  sUtes  also  showed  a  largely 
augmented  producL  On  the  other  hand,  the  output  of  Caltfomia, 
which  vas  producing  over  £3,000,000  per  annum  in  1876,  has 
fallen  ofif,  the  average  annual  output  from   1876  to  1900 
being  £2,800,000;  in  1905  the  yield  was  £3,839,000.     This 
decrease  was  largely  caiaed  by  the  practical  auspension  for 
many  years  of  the  bydnutlie  mining  operations,  in  preparation 
for  which  millions  of  doUars  had  been  eiq;>ended  in  deep  tunnels, 
flumes,  &c.,  and  the  active  oontimianoe  of  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  yield  aome  £a,ooo^ooo  of  gold  annually.    Thia  inter- 
mption,  due  to  the  praaical  prohibition  of  the  industry  by  the 
United  States  courta,  <m  the  ground  that  it  was  injuring,  tliiougfa 
the  deposit  of  tailings,  agrioultural  lands  and  navigable  streams, 
was  lessened,  though  not  entirely  removed,  by  comptoonses  and 
regulations  which  pemut,  nnder  certain  restrictiona,  the  linewed 
exploitation  d  the  ancient  river-beds  by  the  hydraulic  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  progressive  reduction  of  mining  and 
metallurgical  costa  effected  by  improved  trai»portation  and 
machinery,  and  the  use  of  hig^  explosives,  corapresaed  air, 
electric-power  transmission,   &c.,   resulted  in   California  (as 
elsewhere)  in  a  notable  revival  of  deep  mining.     This  was 
especially  the  caseonthe  "  Mother Lode,"^whcrehighiy  promising 
results  were  obtained.     Not  only  is  vein<materiBl  lbrmeri|y 
regarded  as  unremunerative  now  extracted  at  a  profit,  Init  iA 
many  instances  Increased  goid<values  have  been  encountered 
below  aones  of  relative  barrenness,  and  operator^  have  been 
encouraged  to  make  costly  preparations  for  really  deep  miaing 
—.more  than  3000  ft  below  the  surface.    The  gold  product  of 
Oalifomta,  therefore,  may  be  fairiy  expected  to  maintain  itsellr 
and,  indeed,  to  show  an  advance.    Alaska  appeared  in  the  list 
of  gold-produdng  countries  in  1886,  and  gradually  increased  its 
annual  output  until  1897,,  when  the  country  attracted  much  atten* 
tion  with  a  production  valued  at  over  £500,000;  the  opening  up 
of  new  workings'has  increased  this  figure  immensely,  from  about 
£1,400,000  in  X901  to  £3,006,500  in  Z905.    The  Aiaaka  goU 
waa  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  large  low-giade  quarta  mines 
of  Douglas  Island  prior  to  1899,  but  in  that  year  an  important 
district  wtt  discovered  at  Cape  Nome,  on  the  north-westem 
coast.    The  result  of  a  few  months'  irOrking  during  that  year 
was  more  than  £500,000  of  gold,  and  a  very  much  lairger  annual 
output  may  reasoiuibly  be  anticipated  in  the  future;  in  1905  it 
waa  about  £900,000.     The  gold  occuia  in  alluVial  deposits 
designated  aa  gulch-,  bar-,  bnch-,  tundsa*  and  bench-plaoeis. 
The  tundra  is  a  coastal  plain,  swampy  and  covered  with  under* 
growth  and  underlaid  by  gtaveL  The  most  interesting  and,  thus 
far,  the  most  productive  are  the  beach  depesits,  similar  to  those 
on  the  coast  of  Nortbem  California.    Tlwse  occur  in  a  strip  of 
comparatively  fine  gravel  and  sand,  190  yds.  wide,,  extending 
along  the  shore,    llie  gold  is  found  in  stmtified  U^era,  with 
"  ruby  "  and  Uack  sand.   The  "  ruby  "  sand  consists  chiefly  of 
fine  gaineta  and  magnctitea^  with  a  few  rose-quarts  grains. 
Further  exfdoration  of  the  interior  will  probably  result  in  the' 
discovery  of  addltfonal  gold  districts. . 

Mexico,  from  a  gold  production  of  £aoo,oco  in  1891,  advanced 
to  about  £i,88x,8oo  in  1900  and  to  about  £3,22r,aoo  101905.  Of 
this  increase,  a  considerable  part  was  derived  from  gold-quaita 
mining,  thoi^  much  was  also  obtained  as  a  by-pro^ct  in  the 
working  of  the  ores  of  other  metala.  The  product  ol  Colambia, 
Venezuela,  the  Guianas»  JBraail,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador  amounted  in  1900  to  £ay4&,Q00  and 
to  £2,046^000  in  1905. 

In  1676  Australasia  produced  £7,3^4«oook  of  which  Victoria 
contributed  £3,964^000.   The  annual  Output  of  Vicioiia  decUncd 
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oatS'the  ytu  tS^,  when  it  bei|)ui  to  inercMffiipMlj^  tMit  Mtto 
its  former  level,  the  values  for  1900  and  1905  beiiig  £3,142,000 
•Ad  X3fU^>ooa  There  has  been  ao  important  increase  in 
Queensland,  which  advanced  from  £1,696,000  in  1876  to 
£i,S43,ooo  in  1900,  and  sabsequently  dedined  to  £1,489,000 
in  1905.  There  has  been  no  increase,  and,  indeed,  no  large 
fluctuation  until  quite  recently  in  the  output  of  New  Zealand, 


Tablb  XI.— (7otf 


Year. 


881 
883 
883 
884 
883 
886 
887 
888 
B89 
890 
891 
893 

893 
894 

^5 
896 

898 
899 
900 
901 

903 

903 
904 

905 

906 
908 


Aostralaaia. 


M7S.I6I 
1438,067 

1,333.849 
1,353,761 
1409,804 
1,357,670 
1^90.303 

1,344,003 
1.540,607 
1.453.17a 

1, 5 1 8.690 
1,638,338 
1,711.893 
3,030,180 
3,170.505 
2,185,873 
a.S47.704 
3.137.644 
3.837.181 
3.555.506 
3.719.060 

3.946.374 
4.3»5.538 

4,345.744 
4,159,330 

3.984.538 
3,659.693 
3.557.70s 


Africa. 


240,366 
306,033 

497.817 
739,368 

1,210,869 

M78477 
3.034,164 

3,377.640 
3.380,893 
3.833,776 
3,876,316 
3.532.488 
419.503 
439.704 
1.887.773 
3,389,409 
4,156,084 

5.477,841 
6.449.749 
7,370,464 

7.983.348 


wUcb  avenged  £1,054,000  per 
asnam  Crom  1876  to  1898,  bat 
the  production  of  the  two  years 
1900  and  igosrose  to  £1,435,459 
snd  £3^70,407  xespectivety*  By 
far  the  most  important  addf  tion 
to  the  Australasian  product  has 
comefromWestAustraUa,which 
began  its  production  in  1887  •^ 
about  the  time  of  the  incep- 
tion of  mining  at  Witwaters- 
iind  C'the  Rand")  in  South 
Africa--«]Kl  by  continuous  in< 
crease,  which  assumed  large 
proportions  towards  the  close  of 
the  i9thcentuxy„was£6,426,ooo 
ia  1899,  £6,179,000  in  1900,  and 
£6,313,000  in  1905.  The  total 
Austniasian  production  in  1908 
ms  valued  at  £14,708^000. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  of 
the  gold  discoveries  made  in  the 
Utter  half  of  the  19th  century 
was  that  of  the  Witwateiarand 
district  in  the  Transvaal.  By 
reason  of  its  unusual  geological 
character  and  great  economic 
imporunce  thisdistrict  deserves 
a  more  eirtended  description.  The  gold  occurs  in  conglomerate 
beds,  locally  known  as  "banket.''  There  are  several  series  of 
parallel  beds,  interstratified  with  quartsite  and,  schist,  the  most 
important  being  the  "maia  reef"  series.  The  gold  in  this  con- 
glomerate reef  is  partly  of  detrital  origin  and  partly  of  the  genetic 
character  of  ordinary  vein-gold.  The  formation  is  noted  for  its 
regularity  as  regards  both  the  thickness  and  the  gold-tenor  of 
the  ore-bearing  reefs,  in  which  respect  it  is  unparalleled  in  the 
geology  of  the  auriferous  formations.  The  gold  carries,  on  an 
average,  £3  per  ton,  and  is  worked  by  ordinary  methods  of  gold- 
mioiog,  stamp-mining  and  cyanidlng.  In  1899,  5763  stamps 
were  in  operation,  crushing  7,331,446  tons  of  ore,  and  yielding 
£iS.i34,ooo,  equivalent  to  25-5%  of  the  world's  production. 
Of  this,  80%  came  from  within  13  m.  of  Johannesburg.  After 
Septeni>er  1899  operations  were  suspended,  almost  entirely 
owing  to  the  Boer  War,  but  on  the  2nd  of  May  1901  they  were 
started  again.  In  1905  the  yield  was  valued  at  £20,802,074, 
and  in  1909  at  £30,925,788.  So  certain  is  the  ore-bearing 
formation  that  engineers  in  cstimatiug  its  auriferous  contents 
feci  justified  in  assuming,  ^  a  factor  in  their  calculations,  a 
vertical  extension  limited  only  by  the  lowest  depths  at  which 
Buning  is  feasible.  On  such  a  basis  they  arrived  at  more  than 
£600,000,000  as  the  available  gold  contained  in  the  Witwaters- 
raad  conglomerates.  This  was  a  conservative  estimate,  and  was 
made  before  the  full  extent  of  the  reefs  was  known;  in  1904 
Lionel  Phillips  suted  that  the  main  reef  series  had  been 
proved  for  61  m..  and  he  estimated  the  gold  remaining  to  be 
mined  to  be  worth  £2,5001,000.000.  Deposits  similar  to  the 
Witwatersrand  banket  occur  in  Zululand,  and  also  on  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  In  Rhodesia,  the  country  lying  north 
of  the  Transvaal,  where  gold  occurs  in  well-defined  quartz- 
veins,  there  is  unqucstioiuble  evidence  of  extensive  ancient 
workings.  The  economic  importance  of  the  regiim  generally 
kas  been  fully  proved.  Rhodesia  produced  £386,148  in  1900 
Jnd  £722.656  in  1901,  in  spite  of  the  South  African  War;  the 
produa  for  1905  was  valued  at  £1,480,4491  and  for  j  908  at 
£Si$a6,oop. 


the  goM  pndoetiM  «f  RoHln  hat  beM  icmnlLafalif  teMUat, 

averaging  £4,899,263  per  annum;  the  gold  is  derived  dAtltty 
from  plattr  workings  in  Siberia. 

The  gold  production  of  China  vat  ettiniated  £ar  1899  at 
£1,318,338  and  for  1900  at  £860,000; .  fit  inereaied  in  1901  to 
about  £1,700,000,  to  fan  to  £340,000  ill  1905;  in  1906  and  1907 
it  recovered  to  about  ^1,000,000, 

Production  9f  Cirtaim  Countries,  tBSt^tgoi  {imot,). 


Canada. 


52.483 
52.000 

46,150 
46,000 

66!o6l 
59.884 

63,658 
55.635 
45.033 
43.905 
44.853 
50,4" 
93,440 

136,374 

294.5M 

669.445 

I/>3l*563 

1,348.720 

1.167,316 

1.003.355 

911,118 

793.350 
700,863 

581,709 
399.844 
462,467 


India. 


15.409 

.35.034 
78.649 

107,375 
»3>*776 
io4.«4« 
307,1  Sa 
310413 
257.830 
333.501 
350.58S 
37643' 
418.869 
456,444 
454.527 
463.834 

552.873 

576',889 
525.527 
495.965 
504.309 


Mexico. 


41.545 
45W 
46.329 
57^7 

46.941 
39,703 

39.861 
47."7 
33.863 

37,104 

48.375 
54.635 

^^\^ 
317,688 

390,350 

3U.437 
363,813 
411,187 
411,187 
435.375 
497.527 
49J.I56 
516.534 

609.781 

m\ 

903.672 
1,18344s 


1,181,853 

1.154.613 
1,133,319 

1,055,643 

1,235.738 

933.336 

971,656 
1,030,151 

1,154.076 
1.134.590 
1,168,764 
1.199,809 

1.345,224 
1.167455 
1.397,767 
1.041,794 
1,134,511 
1,231,791 
1,072,333' 
974.537 
1,105412 

J. 090.053 
1,191,583 

1,199.857 
1,063,883 
1,087.056 
1,383,635 
1497,076 


United 

States. 


1,678,613 
1,572,187 
1451,350 
1489.950 
1.538.325 
1,693.125 
1,596.375 
1,604,841 
1.587,000 
1,588,880 
1 ,604,840 
1,597.098 
1.739,323 
1,910,813 
3,354,760 
3,568,133 

2.774,935 
3,1  ".398 
3,^37,310 

3.839,897 
3.805,500 
3,870,000 
3,560,000 
3,893480 
4.365.743 

4.565.333 
4.374.837 

4,659.360 


Totals. 


4,976.980- 

♦•?*5.794 
4.614,588 
4,903.869 
5,003,584 

5.044.363 
5,061490 

5,175.023 
5,611.345 
5,736,966 

6,387.591 
7,103,173 

8|8i3,'848 

9.814.50S 

9,950.861 

11430.068 

13,^77.806 

I4,8i7,775 
13,315.155 

13,698,089 

14,513,660 

15,852.630 

16.790,351 
18,360.945 

19,630,373 

19,988,144 
21.529.300 


Alloys. — Gold  forms  alloys  with  most  metals,  and  of  these  many 
are  of  great^  importance  in  the  arts.  Tlw  alloy  with  mercury — gold 
amalgam — is  so  readily  formed  that  mercury  is  one  of  the  roost 
powerful  agents  for  extracting  the  predous  metal.  With  10%  of 
gold  present  the  amalgam  is  fluid,  and  with  13*5  %  pasty.  whUe  with 
i^  %  It  consists  of  yellowish-white  crystals.  Gold  r^dily  alloys  with 
sHver  and  copper  to  form  substances  in  use  from  remote  tiroes  for 
money,  jewelry  and  plate.  Other  metals  which  find  application  In 
the  metallursy  of  gold  by  virtue  of  their  property  of  extractioe  the 
gold  as  an  alloy  are  lead,  which  combines  very  readily  when  molten, 
and  which  can  afterwards  be  separated  by  cupellation,  and  coppef, 
which  is  separated  from  the  gold  by  solution  m  adds  or  bv  dectro- 
lyaii;  molten  lead  also  extracts  gold  from  the  copper-gold  alloys. 


pure  gold  is  1000  "  fine  "  or  34  caiat.  In  England  the  followiqa 
sundards  are  used  for  plate  and  jewelry:  375.  500,  635,  750  and 
916*6,  corresponding  to  9,  13,  15,  18  and  33  carats,  the  alloying 
metals  bdng  silver  and  copper  in  varying  proportions.  In  France 
three  alloys  of  the  following  standards  are  used  for  jewelry,  QSO. 
840  and  750W  A  greenish  alloy  used  by  goldsmiths  contains  70  %  of 
silver  and '30%  of  gold.  "  Blue  gold  'is  sutcd  to  conuin  75% 
of  .gold  and  35%  of  iron.  The  Japanese  use  for  ornament  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  sdver,  the  standard  of  which  varies  from  ^SO^to  500, 
the  colour  of  the  predous  metal  bdng  developed  by  "  pickling  '  in 
a  mixture  of  plum-juice,  vinegar  anq^copper  sulphate. ,  They  may 
be  said  to  possess  a  series  of  bronzes,  in  wnich  ^old  and  silver  replaoe 
tin  and  ainc,  all  these  alloys  being  characterised  by  patina  having 
a  wonderful  range  of  tint.  The  common  alloy,  Shi-ya-ku-Do,  con* 
uins  70%  of  copper  and  30%  of  gold;  when  exposed  to  air  it 
becomes  coated  with     '      '      '  --.^  j  •- » 

for  swofd  ornaments. 

is  usual  to  add  5  to  9  -    ,. 

used  for  red  gold  contain  1  part  of  copper  and  5  of  gold;  for  light 
gokl.  I  part  01  copper,  i  of  ftlvtr  and  4  of  gold. 

Cold  and  J«hsr.— Qcctrum  b  a  natunl  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 
Matthiessen  observed  that  the  density  of  alloys,  the  composition  of 
which  varies  ffom  AuAga  to  AuaAg.  is  greater  than  that  cakolated 
from  the  densities  of  the  constituent  roetols.  These  alk)ys  are 
harder,  more  fusible  and  more  sonorous  than  pure  gold.  The  alloys 
of  the  formulae  AuAg«  AuAgi^  AuAg«  and  AuAgN  are  perfectly 
homogeneous,  and  have  been  studied  by  Levd.  Molten  alloys  con- 
uining  more  than  80%  of  silver  deposk  on  coding  the  alk»y  AuAg*. 
little  gold  remaining  in  the  mother  liquor. 

Crow  ojid  ZtM.-~when  swesent  in  smiall  quantities  xinc  renders  gold 
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COLD 

■1  to  leU  In  Ii^v  (tuutitlv  iritkoul 
w  prtootu  meul :  Pebgw  prov«i  thtc  ji 


ihAjiip. 


of  EiD  aod  fold  are  hud  iiid  briltte.uid  tbecombiiuiio 

u  atunded  with  conlnRioiii  Ihui  the  aUoy  SoAu 

14-143.  iiuHul  ol  Jt'tlt  indkatid  by  cakuUtion.  Matthlam  uid 
BoK  obulaid  luie  cryBUli  dC  the  inpy  Au^Sn.,  kiniig  the  colour 
of  e1b<  which  chincKl  n  ■  broiiK  tint  by  oiidnii'm 

CM  ami  /rn.— Hstchelt  [ound  that  Iht  .illu.  J  II  pani  lold 
■nd  I  |iul  ol  inniicanly  rolled  KJihaui  jujl^.iI  ..  [n  Ihnc  pro- 
podioni  tbo  dduiiy  oi  the  alloy  ia  leu  Lhan  ihl  i  mn  of  it»  cdd- 
Itiiuent  mcoli. 

CM  ami  PalfaJium.— Tim  taeaS*  ire  at.iif]  t-  lUiw  in  d!  pro- 
porUodt.    Aaording  to  Chenrvii,  the  alloy  lun,] ...  dolfqiialiiiru 

ud  hai  the  wBJlKinvity  iI'DS.  The  alloy  i<i  .1  f  ^:U  of  cold  and  I 
part  of  palladium  i>  whiw.  hard  and  ductile,  t  .r  1  1 1  ro  thawal  thai  ■ 
wire  of  palladiuid  allDyed  wilh  from  2*  ID  15  I'.irl^  .4  fold  do»  not 
cvhibit  the  rrmarkablc  rrtiBriiou  whkb,  in  puic  i.  iKaoiuin,  atteoda 
itn  loH  oJ  occludrd  hydioEed. 

GM  and  riiUi'wuB,— CLikf  lUIca  that  ihc  allnv  of  equal  jiuta 
ol  tb(,twD  luuli  !•  ductik,  and  baa  alpuM  the  coloui  of  told. 

CojJ  and  auiiMm.—CM  aUawd  with  |tb  or  Ith  oF  rhodium  >a, 
KtonlinE  10  V^oUailoB.vtry  ductilciafuilbleandofthcuikiuroliold. 

GdUaadfn^aar.-'^^tnuiquutitieaof  iridium  do  not  d«tioy  the 
ductility  of  EoU.  but  thia  is  probably  bccauae  ihc  mptal  b  only  dia- 

of  the  cnidblc  in  which  (he'gold  la  luacd. 

CM  ami  fficiU.— Elena  paila  of  gold  and  I  of  nickel  yield  «n 
■Day  Rtembliaa  bnaa. 

GM  a*t  CsSiU.— Eliv«  porta  of  gold  ud  1  of  cobalt  foroi  a 
^  brittle  alloy  of  a  dull  ydlow  colour. 

Cawtpamdi, — Auroua  oiide.  Au/).  la  obttioed  by  cautioualy 
oddiu  pDluh  to  a  aolutioD  of  auroua  bromide,  oc  by  boiling 
DuaHTiolultoDa  of  aufic  chloride  and  DaercDroua  nitrate.  [I  forma 
a  daik.violet  prtcipatvte  which  dria  to  a  Kreylah-violct  powder- 
When  Frcahly  prepared  it  dinolva  in  cold  waler  to  form  an  irnliEO- 
cokuircd  aokition  with  (  browniab  Buoreacenoe  of  colloidal  lucoua 
oiide;  it  ia  inaoluble  in  hot  water.  Thia  oxide  ia  •lichlly  baiic. 
Auric  onde,  AuiOi.  bi  browa  powder,  decompoMd  into  iti  eiemenu 
when'heaied  to  abool  zjo*  or  on  npoaure  to  li(ht.  When  a  con- 
centrared  aolution  of  auric  chkiTTde  u  treated  with  cauuic  pofuh, 
a  brown  pncipiute  of  auric  hydrate,  Au^Hli,  ia  obuioed.  which, 
on  heating,  Ioki  water  to  lonn  auryl  hydrate,  AuOlOH),  and 
auric  onde,  AuAi.  It  functioiia  chiefly  aa  an  acidic  oiide.  beini 
Ina  banc  ttian  aluminliin  adde,  ud  fbrnung  no  Mablc  oiy-aalti. 


c?-. 


enAahne  conpoiind  of  Ike  eompoaitlon  AuMiHi*jH^, 
!_»..  "  fnlminatliii  loM  ";  tMa  aubatance  b  generally  cooiidered 
to  be  Au(Nl^)NK?tr/).  but  K  may  be  an  aomine  of  Ibe  formuU 
IAu(KH>).lpHMOH.  Other  oaide^  r.(.  AuiOi,  have  been  deacribed. 

Aunxit  chloride,  AuG.  i>  obtained  ai  a  leinon-ycllow,  amorpboua 
powder,  iiuoluUe  In  water,  by  healioi;  auric  chloride  to  iSs  .  It 
bcainitodecompoaeintoioldandrhkinncat  lEls',thedecoinpaftlan 
beiui  eamidrte  at  au*;  water  decompoaea  it  into  cold  and  auric 
thloSde.  Auric  chiofidr,  or  tokl  trichl^de,  AuOi,  la  a  dark  ruby- 
mi  Of  reddiih-brown.  eryflalline,  dcltqueacent  powder  obtained  by 
diuolvinf  the  metal  in  wo  nfio.    It  ii    ' — '-'-  '  ■-     — '  " 


hydroi 


— er.    The  told 

med  in  phetocnphy,  b  tally  a 
richkiric  acid,  HAuar3HiO.  and 

ea  by "'-'—  -'--  --■-■    -1  -- 


of  talia,  named  efalonuntei  or 
bit  b  obtained  bv  ciya- 


KAudlrllU 


CorRnnndint  to  thli  acid,  a 

aurichbtidea,  an  known.    Tl 

talUatof  eqiJvnIeat  ouanlitir*  of  potaaaiuai  and  auri 

ii.k^_ii aclinic  needle. (<IKAuCI.-H/> .rede™- 

._ m  neutral  aolurioaa.    By  cryaulliiint  an  aqueoui 

»a»vH  ■«!  cryitab  of  AnClrSKiO  an  obuined.  Auric  chloride 
combinn  with  the  hydrscUoridea  of  many  or|aiiie  b«e>— aminei, 
■nmhiidi.  Ac.— to  (btia  eharacterbib  (SBpomda.  Gold  diehloridi. 
peobaUy  Aaia>,"Aa.Aiiai,  aursaa  chlonurate,  i>  aaid  to  be 
oblained  la  a  dark-nd  naaa  by  bcatinc  tatly  divided  (old  to  rao*- 
17a*  in  dihwlne.  Water  dccompoaaa  it  Into  Eold  aid  auric  chhuide. 
ThebruAldoaandkidideareKmUelbecblondea.  Auma  broniide, 
AuBr,  b  a  yelloviih^rTea  powder  obtained  by  heating  the  ih- 
bromide  la  140°;  aunc  bromide,  AnBri,  lonna  mUiih^ilick  01 
•carlet-nd  Irafy  rryual^  which  dliaolyt  in  water  to  fotn  a  leddiih- 

■pondintlolheehlomuruea.  Aarouiadide,  Aul,  laaliilii-yeUow, 
■paringty  aohiMc  powder  ebuiixd,  totRher  with  In* iodine,  by 

\%  Itratd  aaa  darii-treea  powder  m  the  lamc  liac,  butit'nadily 


irmiaOda      _ 

en  ulid  by  acttnf 

■1^  "l3iuI.!taSJhi£h^  luH  i^KtTiMeneiyl 

Auiou  cyanide,  AuCN,  lanna  yiNaw,  micnaBiipic  bo- 
tablea,  Inoplubk  ia  watv,  and  u  obtwued  by  iha  addition  ol  I 

Thb  nit  ia  prepared  by  predpitatiocaioliitJonDf  fc^  ininarr^ 
by  anmoiria,  and  then  iutniducini  the  wriWwaalM  predpitue  ins 
a  boilinc  aoluilon  of  pocamium  cyanide  The  ■njwtioa  ■  ttund 
aM  allowed  lo  cool,  when  culouilai  rhombic  pyiSBiiA  of  the 
aurocyanide  aqniate.    It  balao  obtained  in  the  aaum  of  potauiiia 

aanide  on  nJd  in  the  preieKX  of  air,  a  reaction  utiliied  In  the 
acAnhur-FoTTEB  pnxeM  of  cold  — ■— -^t™  (aae  bdow).  Antic 
cyanide.  AulCNUb  not  wtaialykun'  iB  douU  skk  haw- 
ever,  have  been  freqiiently  deacribeiL  Pnraaaiiim  auiicyanidth 
2KAu|CN].'3I^,  ia  obtained  aa  lai|e,  adourlea,  eOomcenl 
tablet!  by  cryitalliEioi  concentrated  aolnliont  of  auric  chloride 
a  ndpotaiBUni  cyanidb^rbe  add ,  anricyaaleacid,  3HAb(CN).  IIUX 
u  obtaintd  by  treatini  the  lilver  lalt  (oblained  by  |inaJiiiULl» 
the  potaidum  aalt  wilk  iHver  nitrate)  wilb  Iwdrochkiiic  add;  ■ 
f onni  tabular  ciyKala,  readily  ioluble  in  wata,  alcobol  and  ether. 

Cohl  forma  three  aulphldea  correapondin;  -  to  the  oiddea;  th^ 
leadHy  deconpoae  i«  headng.  Auroua  aulphide,  AaA  iaa  htowai^ 
black  powiler  formed  by  paajni  autpharetted  hydrapn  into  I 
et^ution  of  potauium  aurocyaoidv  and  then  acrdklyiac.  Sodiun 
auroulpbide,  NaAu5-4H,0,  ia  prepared  by  luiinEEoU  nlh  »diua 


method  of  briufinf  gold  inn 

FtyiicD^iMiciiri'heThcrE'remrrki  that  Moiei  probably  dguund 
the  EoMen  calf  by  bumin(  it  with  aulpbur  and  aUKli  fEi.  mii.  ae). 
AuiK  sulphide,  Au£i.  ii  an  antorphoua  poirder  tonud  whaalithkiB 


1  by  SlaU  b 


ulphide,  Au^i.  ii  an  amorpbaua  p 
,u,n.u,oride  ia  trealed  with  dry  iulphu,n»u  ii/u,,^^ 
t  i*  vtry  unuable,  decompoainf  into  fold  and  lutpliur  al 
Oiy-uki  of  lold  an  almoat  unknown,  but  the  aulphi 
ulphaie  lorm  double  aalla.  Thui  by  addinf  add  aodi 
o.  or  by  paiaioff  aulphur  dlonde  at  so*  into,  a  aolutia 
urate,  the  aalt.  3NaiSOi.AaiS0..3HiO  b  obtained,  1 
irecipltated  from  ita  aqucoua  aolution  by  atcohoL  Ion 
lovder,  appearinx  yellow  or  peen  by  leAected  ligl 


, midiirnf  a^nt,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  aoJvtiea 

cf  auric  fV^^^i^r  to  a  Hdium  tbioaulphate  aolution. 

Uialni  OMf  Uoawtf. 

The  varioui  depoiils  of  gold  miy  be  divided  f  ato  two  dines— 
"vciDi"and  "placcn."  The  vein  mlniBg  of  gold  doa  not 
sreallydilfccfrom  thai  of  similar depasiUofineUli(KeMiNiuL 
DEPOSIts).    In  the  placer  or  alluvial  deposit!,  the  ptedaui  nelal 

mailer,  aod  Ihe  method  of  working  all  such  deposits  is  baaed  an 
IhcdilJDlcgratJon  of  Ibe  earthy  matlerby  the  action  oFaBlieim 
•A  waiet,  whidi  washes  away  Ihe  lighter  portions  and  Teives  Ihe 
denm  (old.  In  alluvial  deposili  the  richest  groond  is  usuily 
(ouad  in  contact  wilh  Ihe  "bed  lock"!  and,  when  the  overlrixf 
cover  of  gravel  is  very  thick,  or,  a>  sometlmei  happens,  when  the 
older  gravel  b  covered  wllh  a  flaw  ol  baull,  tegular  minttv  t? 
shillsand  levels,  as  In  what  are  known  astuancl-ct)imi,iD>ybe 
required  to  reach  the  auiiferous  ground. 

The  eitraclioD  of  gold  may  be  effecled  by  several  nutbcdii 
we  may  diuinguish  Ihe  following  leading  types; 
I.  By  siniple  washing,  i.r.d  rasing  auriferous  sands,gnvds,&c-: 
3.  By  amalgamation,  i-t.  forming  a  gold  amalgam,  afterwiids 
removing  Ihemercuiy  by  distillation ; 

3.  By  chlnrination,  i.i.  fortniiig  the  soluble  gold  dilotidt  and 

4.  By  the  cyaiude  process, '-'.  dissolvingthegoldinpotamum 
cyanide  loluilon,  and  (hen  predpiialing  the  meiali 

J.  ElecIrolytically.geiietiUy  applied  to  Ihe  solutions  obtained 

' a  (3)  and  U). 

Htm  4  &H  In  iroitiu.— In  the  early  daya  of  (ok). 

Calllarnia  aod  Auilralu,  when  rich  alluvial  dep>-» 

the  most  simple  appliancea  »*"r 

le  "  pan,"  a  cifcutar  diib  of  she* 


GOLD 
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Mas  to  keeo  its  rpitgQti-  minnufciil  'in  <ke  atnoiB  of  %tttr.  wUch 
carries  away  the  buUeor.^the  lighter  materia],  leaving  the  heavy 
minenU,  together  with  any  gold  which  may  have  been  present.  The 
waahing  m  repeated  until  eoough  of  the  cnridied  sand  is  coDected, 
when  the  goki  is  finally  recovered  by  careful  washing  or  '*  paftning. 
out  "  in  a  smaller  pan.  lo  Mexico  and  3o.uth  America,  instead  oC  thef 
pan.  a  wooden  disk  or  trough,  known  as  '*  bates,    b  used. 

The  "  cradle  *'  b  a  simple  appliance  for  treating  somewhat  larger 
quantities,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  box,  mounted  on  rockers, 
and  pTTTvided  with  a  perforated  bottom  ol  sheet  iron  in  which  the 
*'  pay  dirt  "  is  placed.  Water  is  poured  on  the  dirt,  and  the  rocking 
motion  impartra  to  the  cradle  causes  the  finer  particles  to  pass  through 
the  perforated  bottom  on  to  a  canvas  screen,  and  thence  to  the  base 
of  the  cradle,  where  the  auriferous  particles  accumulate  on  traosvene 
bars  of  wood,  called  "  riffles." 

The  **  torn  "  is  a  sort  of  cradle  with  an  extended  sluice  placed  on 
an  incfine  of  about  I  in  I3.  The  upper  end  contains  a  perforated 
riddle  plate  which  is  placed  directly  over  the  riffle  box,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  mcrcuryr  may  be  placed  behind  the  riffles. 
Cop^  plates  amalgamated  with  mercury  are  also  used  when  the 
eoM  is  very  fine,  ancfin  some  instances  amalgamated  silver  coins  have 
been  used  Tor  the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  the  stuff  is  disintegrated 
with  water  in  a  "  pudonng  machine,"  which  was  used,  especially  in 
Australia,  when  the  earthy  matters  are  tenacious  and  water  scarce. 
The  machine  frequently  resembles  a  brickmaker's  wash-mill,  and  is 
worked  by  horse  or  steam  power. 

In  workings  on  a  larger  scale,  where  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant, 
as  in  CaKfomia,  sluices  were  generally  employed.  They  are  shallow 
troughs  about  12  ft.  long,  about  16  to  20  m.  wide  and  l  ft.  in  depth. 
The  troughs  taper  slightly  so  that  they  can  be  joined  in  series,  the 
total  length  often  reaching  several  hundred  feet.  The  incline  of  the 
sluice  varies  with  the  conformation  of  the  ground  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  stofT  to  be  washed,  from  i  in  16  to  x  in  8.  A  rectancular  trough 
of  boaids,  whose  dimensions  depend  chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  planks 
available,  is  set  up  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the 
claim  to  be  worked,  upon  trestles  dr  piers  of  roueh  stone-work,  at  such 
an  inclination  that  the  stream  may  carry  off  all  out  fhc  largest  stones, 
which  are  kept  back  by  a  grating  of  boards  about  2  in.  apart.  The 
gravel  is  dug  by  hand  and  thrown  in  at  the  upper  end,  the  stones 
kept  back  beii%  removed  at  intervals  by  two  men  with  four-prons;ed 
steel  forks.  The  floor  of  the  sluice  is  laid  with  riffles  made  of  strips 
of  wood  2  in.  square  bid  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  and 
at  other  points  with  boards  having  transverse  notches  filled  with 
meicury.    These  were  known  originally  as  Hungarian  riffles. 

In  larger  plant  the  upoer  ends  of  the  sluices  are  often  cut  in  rock 
or  licwd  witn  stone  blocks,  the  grating  stopping  the  larger  stones 
being  known  as  a  "  grizzly."  In  order  to  save  very  fine  and  cspccblly 
rusty  particles  of  gold,  so-called  "  under-current  sluices  "  are  used; 
these  are  shallow  wooden  tanks,  50  sq.  yds.  and  upwards  in  area, 
which  are  placed  somewhat  below  the  main  sluice,  and  communicate 
with  it  above  and  below,  the  entry  bciqgprotccted  by  a  grating  so 
that  only  the  finer  material  b  admitted.  These  arc  paved  with  stone 
bkxks  or  lined  with  mercury  riffles,  so  that  from  the  greatly  reduced 
velocity  of  flow,  due  to  the  sudden  increase  of  surface,  the  finer 
particles  of  cold  may  collect.  In  order  to  save  finely  divided  gold. 
amaigamated  cop(>er  pbtes  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  nearly  Tevck 
position,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  head  of  the  sluice,  the 
goM  which  b  retained  in  it  being  removed  from  time  to  time.  Sluices 
are  often  made  double,  and  they  are  usually  cleaned  up — that  la» 


the  deposit  rich  in  gold  b  removed  from  them — Once  a  week. 

The  *•  pan  "  b  now  only  used  by  prospectors,  whiles  the  "  cradle  " 
and  "  torn  "  are  practically  confined  to  the  Chinese;  the  sluice  b 
considered  tto  be  the  best  contrivance  fur  washing  gold  gravels. 

3.  The  Amalgamation  Process. — ^Xhis  method  is  employed  to 
extract  gold  from  both  alluvial  and  reef  deposits:  in  the  first 
case  it  is  combined  with  "  hydraulic  milling,"  s.e.  disintegrating 
auriferous  gravels  by  powa*ful  jets  of  water,  and  the  sluice 
system  descxibed  above;  in  the  second  case  the  vein  stuff  b 
prepared. by  -crushing  and  the  amalgamation  b  carried  out  in 

milis. 

Hy'drauKC  mining  has  for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  the  country 
of  its  invention,  Califomb,  and  the  western  territories  of  America, 
where  the  conditions  favourable  for  its  use  are.  more  fully  developed 
than  elsewhere — notably  the  presence  of  thick  banks  of  gravel  that 
cannot  be  utilized  by  other  methods,  and  abundance  of  water,  even 
though  considerable  work  may  be  required  at  times  to  make  it  avail- 
able.  The  general  conditions  to  be  observed  in  such  workings 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  (1)  The  whole  of  the  auriferous 
gravel,  down  to  the  '*  bed  rock,"  must  be  removed,— that  is,  no 
selection  of  rich  or  poor  parts  is  possible:  (3)  this  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  01  water  alone,  or  at  times  by  water  supplemented 
By  blasting;  (3)  the  conglomerats  must  be  mechanically  disintegrated 
without  interrupting  the  whole  system;  (4]  the  gold  must  be  saved 
without  Interrupting  the  continuous  flow  of  water;  and  (5)  arrange- 
ments nrast  be  made  for  dbposing  of  the  vast  masses  of  impoverished 

pavel.  ,  ,       ,  .      ■  . 

The  water  is  brought  from  a  ditch  on  the  high  ground,  and  through 
a  line  of  pipes  to  the  distributing  box,  'whence  the  branch  pipes 


•upiilying  the  Jets  dhrctge.  The  stream  issues  throiwh  a  nossle. 
termed  a  "  monitor  "  <r  "  giant,"  which  b  fitted  with  a  ball  and 
socket  joint,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  jet  may  be  varied  through 
considenbte  angles  by  simply  moving  a  handle.  The  material  of 
the  bank  being  loosened  by  blasting  and  the  cutting  action  of  the 
water,  crumbles  into  holes,  and  tne  superincumbent  mass,  often 
with  large  trees  and  atones,  faHs  into  the  lower  ground.  The 
atveam,  ladea  frith  stones  and  gravel,  passes  into  the  sluices,  where 
the  gold  b  recovered  in  the  manner  already  described.  Under  the 
moat  advantageous  conditions  the  loss  of  gold  may  be  estimated  at 
15  or  90%,  the  amount  recovered  r^resenting  a  value  of  about 
two  shillings  per  ton  of  gravel  treated.  The  loss  of  mercury  b 
about  the  same,  from  5  to  6  cwt.  being  in  constant  use  per  mile  of 
aluioe. 

In  working  auriferous  river-beds,  dredges  have  been  used  with 
eoosMcrable  success  in  certain  parts  of  New  Zealand  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  in  America.  The  dredges  used  in  California  are  almost 
cwlusivelv  of  the  endless-chain  bucket  or  steam-shovel  pattern. 
Some  dredges  have  a  capacity  under  favourable  conditions  of  over 
2Q0O  cub.  yds.  of  gravel  daily.  The  gravel  is  excavated  as  in  the 
ocdinarv  form  of  endless-chain  bucket  dredge  and  dumped  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  dredge;  It  then  passes  through  screens  and  grizzitirs 
to  retain  the  coarse  gravel,  the  finer  material  passing  on  to  sluice 
boxes  provided  with  riffles,  supplied  with  mercury.  There  are 
belt  conveyers  for  discharging  the  gravel  and  tailings  at  the  end  of  the 
vessel  remote  from  the  buckets.  The  water  necessary  to  the  process 
b  pumped  from  the  river;  as  much  as  3000  gallons  per  minute  is 
used  on  the  Urges  dredges. 

The  dressing  or  mechanical  preparation  of  vein  stuff  containing  gold 
b  generally  similar  to  that  of  other  ores  (see  Ore-dressing),  except 
that  the  precious  metal  should  be  removed  from  the  waste  substances 
as  quickly  as  possible,  even  although  other  minerals  of  value  that  are 
sufa«equently  recovered  may  be  present.  In  all  cases  the  quartz 
or  otMr  vein  stuff  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  rmwdcr  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  further  operations.  Thb  may  be  done  in  several  ways, 
e.(.  either  (i)  by  the  Mexican  crusher  or  afrsi/za,  in  which  the  grinding 
b  effected  upon  a  bed  of  stone,  over  which  heavy  blocks  of  stone 
attached  to  cross  arms  are  dragged  by  the  ititation  of  the  arms  about 
a  central  spindle,  or  (2)  by  the  Chilean  mill  or  Ira^ehe,  also  known 
ab  the  edge>runner,  where  the  grinding  stones  roll  upon  the  ffoor, 
at  the  same  time  turning  about  a  central  upright — contrivances 
-sdiich  are  mainly  used  Tor  the  preparation  of  silver  ores;  but 
by  far  the  brgest  proportion  of  the  gold  quartz  of  California, 
Anstnlb  and  Africa  is  reduced  by  (a)  the  stamp  mill,  which  is  similar 
in  prindpAe  to  that  used  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  tin  and  other 
ores. 

The  stamp  mill  was  first  used  in  Califomb,  and  its  use  has  since 
spread  over  the  whde  world.  In  the  mills  of  the  Californbn  type  the 
stamp  b  a  cylindrical  iron  pestle  faced  with  a  chilled  cast  iron  shoe, 
removable  so  that  it  can  be  renewed  when  necessary,  attached  to 
a  round  iron  rod  or  lifter,  the  whole  weighiiw  from  60O  to  900  lb; 
stamps  weighing  1320  n>  are  In  use  in  the  Transvaal.  The  lift  Is 
effected  by  cams  acting  on  the  under  surface  of  tappets,  and  formed 
by  cylindrical  boxes  keyed  on  to  the  stems  of  the  lifter  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  length  from  the  top.  As,  however,  the  cams,  unlike 
those  of  European  stamp  milb,  are  placed  to  one  side  of  the  smmp,  the 
latter  b  not  only  lifted  but  turned  partly  round  on  its  own  axb,  where- 
by the  shoes  are  worn  down  uniformly.  The  height  of  lift  may  be 
between  4  and  18  in.,  and  the  number  of  btows  from  30  to  over  loo 
per  minute.  The  stamps  are  usually  arranged  in  batteries  of  five; 
the  order  of  working  b  usually  i,  4, 3,.  5,  3,  but  other  arrangements, 
r.f.  1, 3.  5. »,  4i  and  1, 5,  a,  4, 3,  are  common.  The  stuff,  previously 
broken  to  about  2-in.'  lumps  in  a  rock-breaker,  b  fed  in  through  an 
aperture  at  the  back  of  tne  *'  battery  box,"  a  constant  supply  of 
water  is  admitted  from  above,  and  mercuiv  in  a  finely  divided  state 
b  added  at  frequent  intervals.  The  discharge  of  the  comminuted 
material  takes  place  through  an  aperture,  which  b  covered  by  a 
thin  steel  pbte  perforated  with  numerous  Rlits  about  ^th  in.  broad 
and  i  in.  long,  a  ceruin  volume  being  discharged  at  every  blow 
and  carried  forward  by  the  flushing  water  over  an  apron  or  table 
in  fioot,  covered  by  copper  plates  filled  with  mercury.  Similai- 
pbtes  are  often  used  to  catch  any  partklesof  gold  that  may  be  thrown 
back,  while  the  main  operatkm  b  so  conducted  that  the  bulk  of  the 
gold  may  be  reduced  to  the  sUte  of  amalgam  by  bringing  the  two 
metals  into  intimate  contact  under  the  stamp  head,  and  remain  in  the 
battery.  The  Ubles  in  front  are  bid  at  an  incline  of  about  8*  and  are 
about  13  ft.  bng;  they  collect  from  10  to  15%  of  the  whole  goM; 
a  further  quantity  b  recovered  by  leading  the  sands  through  a  gutter 
about  16  m.  broad  and  lao  ft.  long,  also  lined  with  amalgamated 
copper  f^tes,  after  the  pyritic  and  other  heavy  mineraU  have  been 
ae^rated  by  deposiring  in  catch  pits  and  other  similar  contrtvanceM. 

AVben  the  ore  does  not  contain  any  considerable  amount  of  free  gold 
mercury  b  not,  as  a  rule,  used  durina  the  crushing,  but  theanalgama- 
tion  b  carried  out  in  a  separate  plant.  Contrivances  of  the  most 
diverse  constructions  have  been  employed.  The  most  primitive  is 
the  rubbing  together  of  the  concentrated  crushing  with  mercury  in 
iron  mortars.  Barrel  amalgamation,  i.e.  mixing  the  crushings 
with  mercury  in  rotating  barrels,  b  rarely  used,  tne  process  being 
wasteful,  since  the  mercury  b  specially  apt  to  be  "  floored  "  isce 
below).* 
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tingled  in  iIk  £bm.  The  aclioa  ol  tUi  uilTIi  RaDy  DDR  Muly 
■iuIhoui  to  tli»t  ol  •  «olrL(iig»l  pump,  u  no  pinduii  ■cliim  uks 
pLin  in  it.  Tbc  iinilnni  ndaDcd  nut  penodKaJly~4iiniUBblly  or 
moiuhiy— 4niJ  *fter  hlteHni  through  Lined  bagi  to  remove  cbe  excea 
ofmcicuiy,  it  ituinifirRdURtBrUlardiuillatianfnbelDw!. 

Many  other  (orra  of  pio»a»l(ani»tgi»li»™b«nde™fd.  The 
Luilo  itap  impiovid  Huncarian  mill,  wlule  Ilic  Pxcanl  no'  ine 
BHK  type.  In  ibe  Kniw  and  Box  milli.  wbidi  art  aln  employed 
foj  Ibc  amalgamatioo  of  lilvet  orn,  the  trinding  11  ((fected  belvten 
Hai  boriwital  uufaca  initead  at  coniui  or  curved  aurlais  u  in  Ibe 
It  of  pild  by  am^ga- 

.,     ./■'  ftoilring '■  of  liie  mercury;  Ibalii.  the 

particln,  hning  Ihcii  biiibl  metallic  sutfacei,  are  no  Iaii(B  capable 
of  coaleicing  with  w  laking  up  other  nulali.  CW  the  numwoui 
remediei  pf  opoaed  tht  matt  eJBcacioui  <a  perhapa  mtiuia  uialiani. 
It  appean  Ilial  amalnrulion  it  often  inpeilod  by  iht  taraub 
found  on  Ibe  luifnct  of  the  gold  when  it  in  auociaied  with  aulpluic, 
■r— Hir.  bumuih.  inriniany  or  tctluriiun.  Henry  Wuna  in  Anuria 
ooIhi  in  Enf  Und  ( I  S&s)  nude  independently 
It  additionDi  a  amallquantity  DTiodiuni  to 

aodium  prevenla  both  the  "&ickeninE"  arid  ibe  " Souring"  of  the 
nncury  wblcb  i>  produced  by  ceruin  auocisltd  mine-'-     'T'- 
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io  to  40%  of  ^3.  Horiicoi*]  cylindrical  reiotti.  bohlinf  fi 
MO  IS  iioa  K  of  amilnm,  are  u»d  in  the  larrer  Calilocnian  ml 
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la  ia  then  melted  in  bl 


It  wai  at  o«  time  pnwcMd . 

obtained  in  the  Ural  cold  waibingi,  whii 
nclite.  u  an  iron  or.  by  uiKltinfil  with  1 
Iron,  the  latter  metal  pcnetiim  1' 
conaideiabk  quaatily.  By  Hibaeii 
...  --....^iJl .     c. 
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cr  in  aiaociation  witb  copper  are  imelted  in  revcrberalory 
I  for  Rgulirtt  which,  when  dcailveTited  by  Ziefvotera  method. 

amdled  with  rich  gold  orea,  noubly  thoac  conuiaini  tellurium,  (or 

other  than  goMT  copper  and  nlver  are  rr 
giwiuLaled  nwtal  to  a  high  uddifing  hcj 
copper  may  be  completely  oudijrd  w 

UMlured.    Subwqutnl  IRatmenl  with  Mil|.ii..r.^  .k-, 

copper  itiitkbit  in  water  ai  nilphaie.  and  tht  Gru)  reiidue  cc 
orAy  gold  and  tilver.  which  i<  parted  or  Rhntd  jntbeordinar 
Thia  mtthod  ol  leparacin^  gold  from  copper,  by  coavtrting  tM  _»« 
into  oude  awi  aulphate,  is  al»  used  at  Oker  a  tht  Hara. 

Enl'tction  hj  Mrara  af  /tqurata  Solulims.—hliny  pnxttia 
have  been  auffsesled  in  which  the  irold  of  atiriftroui  depoiita  ii 
I  which  aotution 
sad,  two  only  arc 
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mineral!,  pfinciiuy  pvriua  f™ 
laiderable  tune  by  amalgaaiatuc 

HI,  to  convert  all  tlK  metali.  except  ac 
,  which  are  unacted  upon  b^  chlorine;  ^i 


'  T-Ktslci 


ivcrberatory  furnai 
ng  ililoridei.     Tbi 


Salt  ii  added  in  the  coutiof 
Ilic  chloride  is  hawtvtr,  dv< 

illty  of  fold  Ia  the  prcKncr  of  certain  metali  muit  aJeobt 

_rifiTi1.    AcaKdlnf  to  Egltaton  thelotemay  be  from40to.QO% 

d  tht  totaljold  piwent  in  cuptilerouaorea  aceordiiig  to  iIk  t™- 

jnointned.  It  inlrodiwd  into  a  vai  made  of  aonewaie  or  pitcbid 
planki,  and  fumlihtd  with  a  double  bottom.  Chbrine,  (cserally 
ircpirTd  by  the  iotenctloa  of  pynluaile,  tail  and  aulphuiic  acid. 
I  led  from  a  auitabk  gencnior  beneath  the  falae  bottom,  and  riaca 
ihrYiugb  the  moitttned  ora.  which  rcitt  on  a  bed  of  beokto  qoaru: 
:he  gold  it  thui converted  Intoa  aolubk  chloride,  which  iaaflcrwanlB 

.. .jpidly  ia  tbe  latut 

....  chlorine  ia  fanoat^  im  tha 


.„.jved  by -. 

rmployed,  the  chlorinatioii  .. 

introduced  procestet  In  which 
±loridi>inI  val,  the  reacentt  ua 

Kwder  aad  an  acid.  MunktcQ'a  ,..»^—  »  »  ».»  -,r^  --  — - 
lite  pnceaa,  ined  tn  many  diUiicti  in  the  United  Sutca,  the  vala 
IR  rotatint  bamit  made,  in  iht  later  fomh  ol  inm  lined  with  lead, 
and  prnvidtd  with  a  filter  frvmed  of  ■  finely  perforated  leadem 
ETaiIng  ruaning  from  one  end  ol  the  barrel  to  tne  other,  and  rigiiUy 
Acid  in  place  by  wrudcn  fnmes.  Chlorine  ia  generated  within  the 
barrel  from  tulphurlc  acid  and  chloride  of  lime.     Alter  chaining. 
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ith'>u'phlI?dioiide?tl(''iHe  of 
luggetted,  but  apparently  tbeae 
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Band,  the  nn'Cuft  being  afrtrwardi  liiirnl  and  the  ^old  tcpuated 

pTXcipilated  gold  Lv  waahed.  treated  with  ult  and  aiirpbunc  and 

crucibTn.     Thui  prepared  it  hai  a  fLiwieu  ol  Aot^^fio,  the  chjel 

Itt  UK  anil  propoiedaa  early  at  iSISand  1BJ9  by  Hare  and  Henry: 
Pticy  advocated  it  in  1  B(f.  and  Davit  adopltd  It  on  the  largt  teak 
at  a  worVi  in  Carolina  la  tUo.  The  action  it  not  properly  under- 
ttood:  it  may  be  due  10  Ihe  tedudng  gaaei  (hydrogen,  bydrocaibonh 
»c.)  which  are  invariably  preunt  la  wood  charcoal.  Tbe  ptocte* 
comhu  taaenllally  In  runoiftt  Ihe  lolutian  over  layen  of  chamal, 
the  charcoal  ticint  afterwardt  bumetL  It  haa  been  (ound  that  the 
rvuiUn  ptooeedi  lulct  wbta  Ibe  xAution  it  bcated. 
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uUrly.    The  (oU  i 
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obttinnl  tt  r^  »  , js~ 

4.  Cyvtiai  nK(u.— Thii  pnK«  dfiicDik  udob  the  lolubilily 
o4  ^old  ia  ■  diluw  kolution  of  poluiiiiia  cyanide  in  tbe  pR«eiu« 
of  air  (or  tomeolbcr  oxidiriDC  Ageflt)»aDd  tKBubiequenEprtcipLU- 
IJoa  of  Ihc  cold  by  nKUUic  unc  01  by  dKIiolyiii.  The  Klubilily 
g(  eoht  in  cyanide  BluticHHWUkiion  to  K.W.5chcele  in  17&I1 
and  M.  FarHhy  ■pptied  it  to  tbc  prepontion  of  extremely  thin 
ilB>  of  the  nctil.  L.  Eluer  lecojniiei],  in  1&46.  the  put  pUycd 
bytheatawephere,  andinlSTgDixonihDvedlbitbliacbinipDsdei. 
nuinnHedicnide,  and  other  okidiiin*  AAejita.  fd^ilitattdtbeiOluiioiL 
&_IL  Chritty  (TwH.  AJ,il£,  JS96.  vol.  3b)  hu  ibowii  that  tbe 

k  and  potuaiuDi  lerrkyaaiilb    Aecordir 


dUader  (2«i./.  aatw.  Om.,  1896,  vaL  lu)  the  an  of  ulu- 
iPotaMJuin  cyanide  depend!  upon  the  aubdiviiioa  of  the  gold 
&er  (be  eubdiviiiiHi  tbe  quicker  tbe  eolutioni^Bd  on  the 

[ality  •talig 
cdi  in  t«a 


M  o-JJ%  sl  cjianidbBni ,  — 

inncaiinf  concentrationp  Tbe  action  procecdi  In  tfo  etaiei; 
tbe  fine  nydrofen  peroxide  and  pociuium  aurocyanide  are  lonn 
and  in  the  aecood  the  hydrocen  peroxide  oudixet  a  fuif  her  quanlily 
of  (i4d  and  potuuum  cyanide  to  aur«yi"iidi%  Ihui  1)  2Au4-1KCN 
4  O1+2  H<0-lKAu(CN)>+4  KOH  fHiOi  ;(il2A[i-HKCN+lHy^- 
2KAu(CN}i+1KOH.Theendreact>saiiuybeiiritieslAu+SKCN  + 
lH/}-l-O.-4KAu(CN)i+4K0H. 

Tbc  onniuerdal  proceia  »ae  patented  in  iS^oby  UacAithurand 
Forai,  and  it  DOW  in  uacali  over  [Jk  worU,  It  ii  best  adapted  for 
lin-niijlii«  oree,  eeptcially  after  tbe  balk  of  tbe  (oM  k»  been  le- 
movni  by  amalgainalioa.    It  bae  been  eipccialty  Hicce««rul  in  the 

9  dwim.  of  uld  to  the  metric  ton  (7000  feJ.iaMainped  and  amalKani' 
ated,  and  the  itimei  and  tailingt*  coniairunf  about  5I  dwta.  per  tD0» 
UT  cyaiudedt  about  v  dwlL  more  bdng  thut  extracted.  The  lotil 
cvct  per  ten  of  ore  treated  ia  atiout  6a^  of  which  tbc  cyaniding  coiia 

The  pnnB  embracee  three  Dperalioiu:  (i)  Solution  oIlbepM; 
(llpiTdpilalioiiiif  Ihegojd;  (])  trealmcal  of  the  pnxipitate. 

osated  iiuide  and  out  with  pitch  t  of  circular  eection  and  bold  ina  up  to 
1000  tona.  Iiavc  coirie  into  me.  The  diamelec  li  teaerxMy  lA  il.Iwi 
may  Im  (icatir;  Ihebett  depih  iaooiuidered  tobc  a  quanR- of  the 
diameter,  Tbc  vala  are  fitted  vith  fitten  Bade  of  coco-nut  mailiBg 
and  jute  cloth  tupportedoo  wooden  fracnec  Thelqcbing.iBRnrr- 
altv  carried  eu(  with  a  unng.  medium,  and  with  a  weak  liquor,  in  the 
order  tivin;  lonieiimea  ih«  iia  prdiminaty  kaehing  with  •  weak 
Equor.  The  xieniibi  employed  depend  *1»  upon  the  mode  ol 
preopiUlioii  adoplcd,  Mronger  loliittDEa  (up to  0,13^  KCNJ  bclnE 


^y.i;E^th! 


KCN.     The  %ui>i 


;x 


(1)  4  ICAu{CN),+lZn+!lMJ-2ZB(( 


-U;n(Cf^+Zn{OK),-HH  +iAn 
»  »ltAuCCN>,+3Zn+4KCN+2M,0- 

2fU°(C  N).+Z°(0K),-HH'f2Au 
ME  ful  of  riK  predplaiiag  i-i  parts  of  jtald  in  the  Em  cut,  ■» 
E-C6  in  the  tccond.    It  may  be  rtoticod  that  the  potaiiiEHB  Dm 


■WcS 


mcyan 


made  of  wood  but  lometimei  of 
id  by  panlliani  Into  aliimawly 
that  the  hoinr  rnTvlfl  upwania 

MQpaitmenri  btt  placed  sicvca 


rubbing  and  tlw  nperWanI  Kqm 

ihis  of  finely  divided  gold  and  lilvei 
I  Uo'/J.  carbon  (10%).  lo«lh«  wut 


[•ffi. 


turalay  beinc  daund  by 

The  (lime  K  obulned  c^n 
{}-iO%).»iBcyci^%).lca 

™"*jGw 'i'Ti.Ti'i  ™ 

t^-Elttn  or  filter-pmici. 

acid,  the  aolution  bciika  Ik^.,^  ^,  -v<*-i~     »■■,>  -^.-^ 

ainc  Liiaeiaaddcd  tobriHRdawD  Ehe  Bold,and  ihcae 

wathing  and  diyinff,  it  fuied  in  graphite  cniciUlea. 

5.  EttOielylU  FneiiHi.—Thc  clecirolyiic  Kiaratioi ....  , 

from  cyanide  ulutioai  wai  £nt  pracliird  in  the  Tranavaal. 
pmceH,  aa  elalxinted  by  Menra.  Siemtni  and  Halike,  euentiaiiy 
conililt  in  the  eteclrolyui  of  weak  aolutiona  with  iron  octleel plate, 
anodei.  and  lead  cathode*,  the  latter,  when  coated  with  gold,  being 
tuied  and  cupelled.  Itiadvantagc.ovcrlheancptoceaanthal  the 
dcpoutedgoM  ia  purer  and  mmemdily  extracted,  and  that  weakei 
toluliou  can  be  employed,  thereby  efrsliiw  an  economy  in  cyanide. 

In  thcproccucmfioytd  at  the  Wiircnur  Workiin  the  Tranavaal, 
the  liquora,  cootaimng  about  i;d  graiix  of  gold  per  loo  and  [mm 
O'Ot  to  001  %  ol  c)an>de.  are  Inaieil  in  rcciangular  van  in  which  ia 
placed  a  tenet  of  mm  and  leaden  plaitaat  iniervataof  I  in.  The 
calhodci,  which  are  theeli  of  thin  lead  [oil  weighing  1)  tt>  to  tbc 
aq-  yd.,  are  removed  monthly,  their  gold  cauient  being  from  0-3  tn 
10%,  and  after  folding  are  melted  in  rcverb^tory  lurnacea  to 
ingott  containing  a  to  4%  of  gold.  Cupellalion  brii^i  up  the  gold  to 
aboutfoofiiifc  Many variationaof tbeelectnifyticproccttatabovf 
outlined  have  been  tuggettcd.  S.  Cowper  Colet  hat  nigaetted 
aluminium  otbodea;  Andreoli  baa  nDommended  cuthodct  al  iron 
and  anodea  t>[  lead  coated  with  lead  peioxide.  the  gold  be  ing  removed 
from  the  iron  calhodea  by  a  brief  ioimenion  in  molten  had;  in  tbe 
Ptiatan-Ccrici  proceac  thegold  iiaioalgainaled  at  amercurycalliode 

Kiinmt  t  ParUni  af  CM. — Cold  ii  lilnioit  alwayi  lilvci- 
beaiitig,  and  il  may  be  alio  noticed  that  siver  geikenUy  coniaina 
MDit  gold.  Conseqaently  the  leparalion  of  these  two  mctali  ii 
one  of  the  moit  impoilaat  mctallurgiial  ptoccssei.  In  addilion 
I0  the  Kparilion  of  the  silver  the  opcialion  exfcDds  IS'  tho 
eUmln^ioD  of  the  lait  Incn  of  load,  tin,  uaanic,  Ice  which 
havereiisled  Ihenrecfding  cupdlalkm. 

The  "  parting  "  of  eold  and  silver  i>  of  considerable  antiquity. 

lining  and  purifj'ing  gold  In  large  quanliliei  by  cementing  or  burning 
it  with  an  aluminoui  earth,  which,  by  deitroyini  the  lilver,  left  the 
gold  in  a  ttate  of  purity.  Pliny  ihowi  that  [or  thit  purpote  the  gold 
»■«  placed  on  the  fire  in  an  earthen  yciiel  with  treble  lu  weight  of 

psn'i  d(  tall  nndTine  of  argillaceoui  rock,  which.  In  the  pmcnce  of 
moisture,  effected  the  decompoiilion  of  tbe  aah;  by  thit  maana  the 
tilvcr  became  converted  into  chloride. 
The  methodi  of  parting  can  be  danlfied  into  "dry,"  "wet"  and 

electrolytic  method  J.     In  tbc  "  dry  "  melhodi  Ihi  ■'  -  - '- -  * 

into  tulphidc  Of  cl-    ■■       ■         ■■ 


'  chloride,  the  fiold 
the  lilvtr  ii  £sxS\  „ 
d  in  the  elmroJytic  pr 


illered;   in  the 
acid  or  bailing 

.  r-— antage  ii  taken 

r;  Ld^i  Li,aL  ujicicc  eqcijiii  i-ucieni  dcnsjilca  and  other  circum- 

■'  ■  I  ;■!      9  Irom  an  anode  eomprwed  of  a  BoM'tllver  all^ 

I         le  rMdily  than  gold.    Of  the  dry  mcthodi  only 

ncpiortaitolanyimportance.this  method,and 

.    I  ^    .1   refining  by  sulphuric  acid,  logethet  with  the 

rohTir:  prLk,'!-^^,  being  (he  only  one*  now  practiced. 

LL-  LLinitiiun  of  silver  into  the  tulphide  may  be  eflecled  by 

ng  liih  amimony  tulphide,  lithaireand  lulphur,  pyritet,  or  witk 

mr  alone.    The  tnlimony,  or  fluji  iiiid  «aij,  mclhoil  Wat 

in"!  up  tiU  1945  at  the  Dresden  mhit^t  iionly  applicable  to 

-..., inclining  more  than  SD%of  gold.    The  fusion  reiultc  in  the 

■  (  .    .   ■djnlimony  alloy,  from  which  the  antimony  It 

■       nidiiing  fuiion  with  niiir.    The  sulphur  and 

Tijflminf,  profess  was  uicd  to  concetiliate  the 

■  .[in  i.irir.idd.    Fu«gn  with  sulphur  was  used  (onhetam* 

d  prixcss.    It  traj  employed  in  1797 

tmo  the  chloride  may  be  eReeicd  by 
meant  oi  lait — tn*  "  cementation ''pcocess— or  other  chloridtj,  or 
by  free  chlorine — Miller's  process.  Tiic  first  procesa  eantisis  essenti- 
afly  in  healing  Ihc  alloy  with  salt  and  brickduil;  the  liner  absorbs 
thechloridcformcd,  while  (hegold  is  recovered  by  washlntf.  ft  is  no 
longer  employed.  Thesecondprocrsideprndsupanthe&ct  that.if 
chkiruR  be  led  Into  the  molten  alloy,  tbe  bate  melals  and  the  dim 
are  converted  Into  chlorides.  It  was  proposed  in  iSig  by  Lewis 
Thompson,  but  it  was  only  applied  commereially  alter  Millcr't  im- 
piovements  in  tSG?.  when  it  vn  adopted  at  the  Sydney  mint.  Sir 
W.  C.  Roberts- AuBeti  introduced  it  at  Ihc  London  mini;  andithaa 
also  been  used  at  Pretoria.  It  lse<pecially  snitabletofoldcontaimnl 
little  silver  and  bate  metal*— a  charjctetof  Australian  gold— but  it 
yields  to  the  sulphuric  add  and  electrolytic  melhoda  in  point  of 
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The  separation  of  gold  from  tflver  in  the  wet  way  may  be  effected 
by  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  add  or  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
itqua  regia. 

Parting  by  nitric  acid  is  of  conaderable  antiquity,  being  mentioned 
by  Albertus  Magnus  (13th  cent.).  Biringuccio  (1540)  *"d  Agricola 
(1556).  It  is  now  rarely  practised,  although  in  some  refineries  both 
the  nitric  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  processes  are  combined,  the 
alloy  being  first  treated  with  nitric  acid.  It  used  to  be  called  "  quar- 
tation  '*  or  "  inquartation,"  from  the  fact  that  the  alloy  best  suited 
for  the  opoation  of  refining  contained  3  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 
The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  vessels  of  glass  or  platinum,  and 
each  pound  of  granulated  metal  is  treated  with  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*33.  The  method  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  assay  of  gold. 


separaUng 

d'Arcet  in  . 

London,  by  Mathison  in  1829.  It  is  based  upon  the  facts  that  con« 
centrated  not  sulphuric  acid  converts  silver  and  copper  into  soluble 
sulphates  without  attacking  the  ^old,  the  silver  sulphate  being 
subsequently  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  copper  plates  with  the 
formation  01  copper  sulphate.  It  is  applicable  to  any  alloy,  and  is 
the  best  method  for  parting  gold  with  the  exception  of  the  electro- 
lytic method. 

The  process  embraces  four  operations:  (i)  the  preparation  of  an 
alloy  suitable  for  parting;  (2)  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid; 
(3)  the  treatment  of  the  residue  for  gold;  (4)  the  treatment  of  the 
solution  for  silver. 

It  is  necessary  to  remove  as  completely  as  possible  any  lead,  tin, 
bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic  and  tellurium,  impurities  which  impair 
the  properties  of  gold  and  silver,  by  an  oxidizing  fusion,  e.g.  with 
nitre.  Over  to%  of  copper  makes  the  parting  difficult;  conse- 
quently in  such  alloys  the  percentage  of  copper  is  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  silver  free  from  copper,  or  else  the  copper  is  removed  by  a 
chemfcal  process.  Other  undesirable  impurities  arc  the  platinum 
metals,  special  treatment  being  necessary  when  these  substances  are 

E resent.    The  alloy,  after  the  preliminary  refining,  is  granulated  by 
cing  poured,  while  molten,  in  a  thin  stream  into  cold  water  which  is 
kept  well  agitated. 

The  ado  treatment  is  generally  carried  out  in  cast  iron  pots; 
platinum  vessels  used  to  be  employed,  while  porcelain  vessels  are  only 
used  for  small  operations,  e.g.  for  charges  of  190  to  325  oz.  as  at  Oker 
in  the  Harz.  The  pots,  which  arc  usually  cylindrical  with  a  hemi- 
spherical bottom,  may  hold  as  much  as  13.000  to  16,000  oz.  of  alloy. 
They  are  provided  with  lids,  made  either  01  lead  or  of  wood  lined  with 
lead,  which  have  openings  to  serve  for  the  introduction  of  the  alloy 
and  acid,  and  a  vent  tube  to  lead  off  the  vapours  evolved  during  the 
operation.  The  bullion  w^ith  about  ttrice  its  weieht  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  66*  B6  is  placed  in  the  pot,  and  the  whole  gradually  heated. 
Since  the  action  is  sometimes  very  violent,  especially  when  the 
bullion  is  treated  in  the  granulated  form  (it  is  steadier  when  thin 
plates  are  operated  upon),  it  is  found  expedient  to  add  the  acid  in 
several  portions.  The  heating  iscontinued  for^toi2hour8according 
to  the  amount  of  silver  present;  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  known 
by  the  absence  of  any  hissing.  Generally  the  reaction  mixture  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  residue,  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  consists  of  gold  together  with  copper,  lead  and  iron  sulphates, 
which  are  insoluble  in  strong  sulphunc  add;  silver  sulphate  may 
also  separate  if  present  in  sufficient  quantity  and  the  solution  be 
sufficiently  cooled.  The  solution  is  removed  by  ladles  or  by  siphons, 
and  the  residue  is  leached  out  with  boiling  water;  this  removes  the 
sulphates.  A  certain  amount  of  silver  is  still  present  and,  according 
to  M.  Pettenkofer,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  all  the  silver  b>r  means 
of  sulphuric  add.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  removing  the 
silver.  Fu»on  withan  alkaline  bisulphate  converts  thesilver  into  the 
sulphate,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  add  and 
then  with  water.  Another  process  consists  in  treating  a  mixture  of 
the  residue  with  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of  calcined  sodium  sulphate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  being  finally  boiled  with  a  large 

Quantity  of  acid.  Or  the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regiOt  the  solution 
Itered  from  the  insoluble  silver  chloride,  and  the  gold  precipitated 
by  ferrous  chloride. 

The  silver  present  in  the  solution  obtained  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
boiling  is  recovered  by  a  variety  of  processes.  The  solution  may  be 
directly  predpitated  with  copper,  the  coppo*  passing  into  solution 
as  coppnr  sulphate,  and  the  silver  separating  as  a  mud,  termed 
'*  cement  nlver."  Or  the  nlver  sulphate  may  be  separated  from  the 
solution  by  cooling  and  dilution,  and  then  mixed  with  iron  clippings, 
the  interaction  being  accompanied  with  a  considerable  evolution  of 
heat.  Or  Gutzkow?  method  of  predpitating  the  metal  with  ferrous 
sulphate  may  be  employed. 

The  electrolytic  parting  of  gold  and  diver  has  been  shown  to  be 
more  economical  and  free  from  the  objections — such  as  the  poisonous 
fumes — of  the  sulphuric  acid  process.  One  orocess  depends  upon  the 
fact  that,  with  a  suitable  current  density,  if  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  be  electrolysed  between  an  auriferous  rilver  anode  and  a 
silver  cathode,  the  silver  of  the  anode  is  dissolved  out  and  deposited 
at  the  cathode,  the  gold  remaining  at  the  anode.  The  silver  is  quite 
free  from  gold,  and  the  gold  after  boiling  with  nitric  add  has  a  nne- 
of  over  999. 


Gold  is  left  in  the  anode  sllnte  when  copper  or  silver  are  refined  by 
the  usual  processes,  but  if  the  gold  prepondente  in  the  anode  thett 
processes  are  inapplicable.  A  cyanide  bath,  as  used inelectroplatingt 
would  dissolve  the  gold,  but  is  not  suitaUe  for  refining,  because  other 
metals  (silver,  copper,  Stc.)  passing  with  gold  into  the  solution  wouk! 
deposit  with  it.  Bock,  however,  in  1880  {Berg-  ttnd  kUtenmitmitchi 
Zeitmng^  1880,  p.  ai  f )  described  a  process  used  at  the  North  German 
Refinery  in  Hambui^  for  the  refifning  of  cold  containing  platiaum 
with  a  small  proportion  of  silver,  leador  btsmuth,  and  a  suDseqoent 
patent  spedfncation  (1896)  and  a  paper  by  WohlwiU  {Zeits.  f.  EUk- 
Irockem.,  1898,  pp.  379,  402,  431)  have  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  process.  The  electrolyte  is  gpid  chloride  (3*5-3  parts  of  pure  gold 
per  100  of  solution)  mixed  with  from  3  to  6%  of  the  stronttst 
hydrochbric  acid  to  render  the  gold  anodes  readily  soluble,  wfuch 
they  are  not  in  the  neutral  chk>nde  solution.  The  bath  is  used  at 
65*  to  TO*  C.  (ISO*  to  158*  F.),  and  if  free  chlorine  be  evolved,  which 
is  known  at  once  by  its  pungent  smell,  the  temperature  is  raised,  of 
more  add  is  added,  to  promote  the  solubility  6i  the  gold.  The  bath 
is  used  with  a  current-density  of  too  ampdres  per  sq.  ft.  at  I  voh 
(or  higher),  with  electrodes  about  i'3  in.  apart.  In  this  process  all 
the  anode  metals  pass  into  sdution  except  iridium  and  other  re* 
f ractory  metals  of  that  group,  which  remain  as  metals,  and  silver, 
which  is  converted  into  insoluble  chloride:  lead  and  bismuth  forra 
chloride  and  oxychloride  respectively,  ana  these  dissolve  until  the 
bath  is  saturated  with  them,  and  then  precipitate  with  the  silver  in 
the  Unk.  But  if  the  gold-strength  of  the  bath  be  mainuined,  only 
gold  is  deposited  at  the  cathode-*in  a  loose  powdery  condition  front 

f>ure  solutions,  but  in  a  smooUi  detachable  deposit  from  impare 
iquors.  Under  good  conditions  the  sold  should  contain  99  98%  of 
the  pure  metaL  The  tank  is  of  porcemin  or  glazed  earthenware,  the 
electrodes  for  impure  solutions  are  i  in.  apart  (or  more  with  pure 
solutions),  and  are  on  the  multiple  system,  and  the  potential  dtlTer- 
ence  at  the  terminals  of  the  batn  b  I  volt.  A  hign  current-densitjr 
being  employed,  the  turn-over  of  gold  is  rapid — an  essential  factor 
of  success  when  the  costliness  of  the  metal  b  taken  into  account. 
Platinum  and  palladium  dissolved  from  the  anode  accumulate  in  the 
solution,  and  are  removed  at  intervals  <A,  say,  a  few  months  by 
chemical  predpitation.  It  b  essential  that  the  bath  shouM'  not 
contain  more  than  5%  of  palladium,  or  some  of  this  metal  will 
deposit  with  the  gold.  The  slimes  are  treated  chemically  for  the 
separation  of  the  metals  contained  in  them. 

Authorities. — ^Standard  works  on  the  metalluigy  of  gold  are  the 
treatises  of  T.  Kirke  Rose  and  of  M.  Eissler.  The  cyanide  prKcss 
is  especially  treated  by  M.  Eissler,  Cyanids  Process  for  the  Extraeiio* 
of  GM,  which  pays  partkntlar  attentk>n  to  the  V/itwatersrand 
methods;  Alfred  James,  Cyanide  Pradice;  H.  Forbes  Julian  and 
Edgar  Smart.  CyanidtHg  CoU  and  Siher  Ores.  Gold  milling  is  treated 
by  Henry  Louis,  A  Handbook  ofGM  MiUiHgi  C.  G.  Warnford  Lock. 
GoU  MiUtHg;  T.  A.  Ridard,  Siamf  Milltng  of  Goid  Ores.  C^old 
dredging  b  treated  by  Captain  C.  C.  Longridge  in  Cold  Drodjnnt,  and 
hydraulic  mining  is  discussed  by  the  same  author  in  his  HySravlk 
Mining.  For  operations  in  special  districts  see  J.  M.  Maclaren,  CM 
(1908);  J.  H.  Curie,  Gold  iitnes  of  the  World;  Africa:  F.  H.  Hatch 
and  I.  A.  Chalmers,  Gold  Mines  of  the  Xandi  S.  J.  Tn»ocMt,WHwalerS' 
randColdfields  Banket  and  Mining  Practice;  Austialaaia:  D.  Cbrk, 
Australian  Uimng  and  Metatturgy;  Kari  Schmeisser,  Gold/Utdt  of 
Australasia;  A.  G.  Charieton,  Cold  Mining  and  Milling  in  Western 
AmstraUa;  India:  F.  H.  Hatch,  The  Kolar  Cold^Fidd, 

GOLD  AKD  SILVrat  THREAD.  Under  this  heading  some 
general  account  may  be  given  of  gold  and  ^ver  strips,  threads 
and  gimp  used  in  connexion  with  varieties  of  weaving,  embroidery 
and  twisting  and  plaiting  <x  lace  work.  To  thb  day,  in  many 
oriental  centres  where  it  seems  that  eaziy  traditions  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  fabrics  whoUy  or  partly  woven,  otna* 
mentcd,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  have  been  main- 
tained, the  passion  for  such  brilliaat  and  costly  textiles  is  still 
strong  and  prevalent.  One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  the  use 
of  gtrfd  3n  a  woven  fabric  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  ephod 
made  for  Aaron  (Ezod.  xxjdx.  2,  3),  "  And  he  made  the  cphod 
of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen. 
And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires 
(strips),  to  woik.it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the 
scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning  work."  Thb  b 
suggestive  of  eariy  Syrian  or  Arabic  in-darning  or  weaving  with 
gold  strips  or  tinsel.  In  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  allusion 
i$  frequently  made  to  inwoven  and  embroidered  golden  textiles. 
Assyrian  sculpture  gives  an  daboratdy  designed  ortiament  upon 
the  robe  of  Ring  Assur-nasir-pal  (8S4  b.c.)  which  was  probably 
an  interweaving  of  gold  and  coloured  threads,  and  testifies 
to  the  consmnmate  skill  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  workers 
at  that  date.  From  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  weavers  the 
conquering  PenUns  of  the  time  of  Daorins  derived  thehr  celebrity 
as  weavers  and  users  of  splendid  stuffs.    Herodotus  describes 
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the  condet  given  by  Amasis  king  of  Egypt  to  the  Minerva  of 
Lindus  and  how  it  was  inwoven  or  embroidered  with  gold.  Darius, 
we  are  told,  wore  a  war  mantle  on  which  were  figured  (probably 
inwoven)  two  golden  hawics  as  if  pecking  at  each  other.  Alex- 
ander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  found  Eastern  kings  and  princes 
arrayed  in  robes  of  gold  and  purple.  More  than  two  hundred 
years  later  than  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  king  of  Pergamos 
(the  third  bearing  the  name  Attains)  who  gave  much  attention 
to  working  in  metais  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having 
invented  weaving  with  gold,  hence  the  historic  AttaHc  cloths. 
There  are  several  references. in  Roman  writings  to  costumes 
and  stufl^s  woven  and  embroidered  with  gold  threads  and  the 
Graeco-Roman  ckryso-pkrygium  and  the  Roman  auri-phrygium 
are  evidences  not  only  of  Roman  work  with  gold  threads  but 
aho  of  its  indebtedness  to  Phrygian  sources.  The  famous 
tunics  of  Agripplna  and  those  of  Hcliogabalus  are  said  to  have 
been  of  tissues  made  ^tirely  with  gold  threads,  whereas  the 
robes  which  Marcus  Aurelius  found  in  the  treasury  df  Hadrian, 
as  well  as  the  costumes  sold  at  the  dispersal  of  the  wardrobe 
of  Commodus,  were  different  in  character,  being  of  fine  linen 
and  possibly  even  of  silken  stuffs  inwoven  or  embroidered  with 
gold  threads.  The  same  description  is  perhaps  correct  of  the 
reputedly  splendid  hangings  with  which  King  Dagobert  decorated 
ibe  eariy  medieval  oratory  of  St  Denis.  Reference  to  these 
and  many  such  stuffs  is  made  by  the  respectively  contemporary 
or  almost  contemporary  writers;  and  a  very  full  and  interesting 
work  by  Monsieur  Francisquc  Michel  (Paris,  1853)  is  still  a 
standard  book  for  consultation  in  respect  of  the  history  of  silk, 
gold  and  silver  stuffs. 

From  Indications  such  as  these,  as  well  as  those  of  later  date, 
one  sees  broadly  that  the  art  of  weaving  and  embroidering  with 
gold  and  silver  threads  passed  from  one  great  city  to  another, 
travelling  as  a  rule  westward.  Babylon,  Tarsus,  Bagdad, 
Damascus,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  Constantinople, 
Venice  and  southern  Spain  appear  successively  in  the  process 
of  time  as  famous  centres  of  these  much-prized  manufactures. 
During  the  middle  ages  European  royal  personages  and  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  used  cloth  and  tissues  oi  gold  and  silver 
for  their  state  and  ceremonial  robes,  as  well  as  for  costly  hangings 
and  decoration;  and  various  names~ciclatoun,  tartarium, 
naques  or  nac,  baudekin  or  baldachin  (Bagdad)  and  tissue — ^wicre 
applied  to  textiles  in  the  making  of  which  gold  threads  were 
almost  always  introduced  in  combination  with  others  The 
thin  flim^  paper  known  as  tissue  paper  is  so  called  because  it 
originally  was  placed  between  the  folds  ol  gold  "  tissue  "  (or 
weaving)  to  prevent  the  contiguous  surfaces  from  fraying  each 
other.  Under  the  articles  dealing  with  calpets,  embroidery, 
lace  and  tapestry  will  be  found  notices  of  the  occasional  use  in 
such  productions  of  gold  and  silver  threads.  Of  early  date  in 
the  history  of  European  weaving  are  rich  stuffs  produced  in 
Southern  Spain  by  Moors,  as  well  as  by  Saracenic  and  Byzantine 
weavers  at  Palermo  and  Constantinople  in  the  12th  century, 
in  which  metallic  threads  were  freely  used.  Equally  esteemed 
ai  about  the  same-  period  were  corresponding  stuffs  made  in 
Cyprus,  whilst  for  centuries  later  the  merchants  in  such  fabrics 
eagerly  sought  for  and  traded  in  Cyprus  gold  and  silver  threads. 
Later  the  actual  manufacture  of  them  was  not  confined  to  Cyprus, 
but  was  also  carried  on  by  Italian  thread  and  trimming  makers 
fnNn  the  14th  century  onwards.  For  the  roost  part  the  gold 
threads  referred  to  were  of  silver  gilt.  In  rare  instances  of 
middle-age  Moorish  or  Arabian  fabrics  the  gold  threads  are 
made  with  strips  of  parchment  or  paper  gilt  and  still  rarer  are 
instances  of  the  use  of  real  gold  wire. 

In  Indi^  the  preparation  of  varieties  of  gold  and  silver  threads 
is  an  ancient  and  important  art.  The  "  gold  wire  '*  of  the 
manufacturer  has  been  and  is  as  a  rule  silver  wire  gilt,  the  silver 
wire  being,  of  ooune,  composed  of  pure  silver.  The  wire  is 
drawn  by  means  of  simple  draw-plates,  with  rude  and  simple 
appliances,  from  rounded  bars  of  silver,  or  gold-plated  silver,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  wire  is  flatk^ned  into  strip,  tinsel 
or  ribbon-like  form,  by  passing  fourteen  or  fifteen  strands 
simultaneously,  over  a  fine,  smooth,  round-topped  anvil  and 


bcctiag  each  as  it  passes  with  a  heavy  hammer  having  a  slightly 
convex  surface.  Such  strips  or  tinsel  of  %vire  so  flattened  are 
woven  into  Indian  soturi,  tissue  or  cloth  of  gold,  the  web  or  warp 
being  composed  entirely  of  golden  strips,  and  ruperi,  similar  tissue 
of  silver.  Other  gold  and  silver  threads  suitable  for  use  in 
embroidery,  ptUow  and  needlepoint  lace  making,  &c.,  consist  of 
fine  strips  of  flattened  wire  wound  round  cores  of  orange  (in  the 
case  of  silver,  white)  silk  thread  so  as  to  completely  cover  them. 
Wires  flattened  or  partially  flattened  are  also  tn^jMed  into 
exceedingly  fine  spirals  and  much  used  for  heavy  emoroiderics. 
Spangles  for  embroideries,  &c,  are  made  from  spirals  of  compara- 
tively stout  wire,  by  cutting  them  down  ring  by  ring,  laying  each 
C-Iike  ring  on  an  anvil,  and  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer 
flattening  it  out  into  a  thin  round  disk  with  a  slit  extending 
from  the  centre  to  one  edge.  The  demand  for  many  kinds  of 
loom-woven  and  embroidered  gold  and  silver  work  in  India  is 
immense,  arid  the  variety  of  textiles  so  ornamented  is  also  very 
great,  chief  amongst  which  are  the  golden  or  silvery  tinsel 
fabrics  known  as  kincobs. 

Amongst  Western  communities  the  demand  for  gold  and 
silver  embroideries  and  braid  lace  now  exbts  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  naval,  military  and  other  uniforms,  niasonic  insignia, 
court  costumes,  public  and  private  liveries,  ecclesiastical  robes 
and  draperies,  theatrical  dresses,  &c. 

The  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  gold  thread  for  the 
woven  braid  lace  or  ribbon  trade  varies,  but  in  all  cases  the 
proportion  of  gold  is  exceedingly  small.  An  ordinary  gold  braid 
wire  is  drawn  from  a  bar  containing  90  parts  of  silver  and  7 
of  copper,  and  plated  with  3  of  gold.  On  an  average  each  ounce 
troy  of  a  bar  so  plated  is  drawn  into  1500  yds.  of  wire;  and  there- 
fore about  16  grains  of  gold  cover  z  m.  of  wire.  (A.  S.  C.) 

GOLDAST  AB  HAIMINSFELDb  MELCHIOR  (i576>z6i5), 
Swiss  writer,  an  industrious  though  uncritical  collector  of 
documents  relating  to  the  medieval  history  and  Constitution  of 
Germany,  was  born  on  the  6lh  of  January  1576  (some  say  1578), 
of  poor  Protestant  parents,  near  Bischofszell,  in  the  Swiss  Canton 
of  Thurgau.  His  university  career,  first  at  Ingolstadt  (is&S- 
1586),  then  at  Altdorf  near  Nuremberg  (1597-1598),  was  cut  short 
by  his  poverty,  from  which  he  suffered  all  his  life,  and  which 
was  the  main  cause  of  his  wanderings.  In  159$  he  found  a  rich 
protector  in  the  person  of  Bartholomaeus  Schobingcr,  of  St 
Call,  by  whose  liberality  he  was  enabled  to  study  at  St  Gall 
(where  he  first  became  interested  in  medieval  documents,  which 
abound  in  the  conventual  library)  and  elsewhere  in  Switzerland. 
Before  his  patron's  death  (1604)  he  became  (1603)  secretary  to 
Henry,  dukedf  Bouillon,  with  whom  he  went  to  Heidelberg  and 
Frankfort.  But  in  1604  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Baron  von 
Hohensax,  then  the  possessor  of  the  precious  MS.  volume  of  old 
German  poems,  returned  from  Paris  to  Heidelberg  in  1888,  and, 
part  ially  published  by  Goldast.  Soon  he  was  back  in  Switzerland , 
and  by  1606  in  Frankfort,  earning  his  living  by  preparing  and 
correcting  books  for  the  press.  In  x6ri'  he  was  appointed 
counciflor  at  the  court  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  in  1615  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  count  of  Schaumburg  at  BUckeburg.  In  1624 
he  was  forced  by  the  war  to  retire  to  Bremen;  there  in  16*5  he 
deposited  his  library  in  that  of  the'town  (his  books  were  bought 
by  the  town  in  1646,  but  many  of  his  MSS.  passed  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  hence  are  now  in  the  Vatican  library), 
he  himself  returning  to  Frankfort.  In  1627  he  became  councillor 
to  the  emperor  and  to  the  archbishop-elector  of  Treves,  and  in 
1633  passed  to  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
He  died  at  Giessen  early  in  1635. 

His  immense  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  biographer, 
Scnckenburgj  gives  a  list  of  65  works  published  or  written  by 
him,  some  extending  to  several  substantial  volumes.  Among  the 
more  important  are  his  Faraenduorum  veierum  pars  i.  (1604), 
which  contained  the  old  German  tales  of  Kunig  Tyrol  vonSck<aten, 
the  Winsbeke  and  the  Winsbekin;  Suevicarum  rerum  scripiores 
(Frankfort,  1605,  new  edition,  1737);  Rcrum  Alamannicarum 
scripiores  (Frankfort,  1606,  new  edition  by  Senckenburg,  1730); 
Constiimiones  imperiaUs  (Frankfort,  1(307-1613,  4  vols.);  Mon- 
orchia s.  Romani  imperii  (Hanover  and  Frankfort,  z6i»-i6i4, 
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5  vols.);  Commtnlarii  d*  rtgmi  Bohemiae  juribus  (Frankfort, 
1627,  new  edition  by  Scbmink,  1719).  He  also  edited  De  Thou*s 
History  (1609- 16 10)  and  Wiilibald  Pirckheimcr's  works  (1610). 
In  1688  a  volume  of  leiteiB  addressed  to  him  by  his  learned 
friends  was  published. 

Life  by  Senckenbur^,  prefixed  to  Tiis  1730  work.  See  also  R.  von 
Raumcr  »  C*schichU  d.  itrmamuhen  PkUologie  (Munich,  1870). 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GOLDBSATTNO.— The  art  of  goldbeating  is  of  great  antiquity, 
being  referred  to  by  Homer;  and  Pliny  {N.H.  33.  19)  states 
that  I  oz.  of  gold  was  extended  to  750  fcavcs,  each  leaf  being 
four  fingers  (about  3  in.)  square;  such  a  leaf  is  three  times 
as  thick  as  the  ordinary  leaf  gold  of  the  present  time.  In  all 
probability  the  art  originated  among  the  Eastern  nations,  where 
the  working  of  gold  and  the  use  of  gold  ornaments  have  been 
distinguishing  characteristics  from  the  most  remote  periods. 
On  Egyptian  mummy  cases  specimens  of  original  leaf -gilding 
are  met  with,  where  the  gold  is  so  thin  that  it  resembles  modem 
gilding  (7.V.).  The  minimum-  thickness  to  which  gold  can  be 
beaten  is  not  known  with  certainty.  According  to  Mersenne 
(1621)  I  or.  was  spread  out  over  105  sq.  ft.;  Reaumur  (1711) 
obtained  146I  sq.  ft.;  other  values  are  189  sq.  ft.  and  300  sq.  ft. 
Its  malleability  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  other 
metals,  even  in  very  minute  quantity.  In  practice  the  average 
degree  of  tenuity  to  which  the  gold  is  reduced  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  the  last  example  quoted  above.  A  **  book  of  gold  " 
containing  25  leaves  measuring  each  3}  in.,  equal  to  an  area  of 
364  sq.  in.,  generally  weighs  from  4  to  $  grains. 

The  gold  used  by  the  goldbeater  is  variously  alloyed,  according 
to  the  colour  required.  Fine  gold  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  thin  leaves.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  although  its  use  for  ordinary  purposes  is  undesirable 
on  account  of  its  greater  cost.  It  also  adheres  on  one  part  of  a 
leaf  touching  another,  thus  causing  a  waste  of  labour  by  the 
leaves  being  spoiled;  but  for  v^-ork  exposed  to  the  weather  it  is 
much  preferable,  as  it  b  more  durable,  and  does  not  tarnish  or 
change  colour.  The  external  plding  on  many  public  buildings, 
t.g.  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Kensington  Gardens,  London,  is  done 
with  pure  gold.  The  following  b  a  list  of  the  principal  classes  of 
leaf  recognized  and  ordinarily  prepared  by  British  beaters,  with 
the  proportions  of  alloy  per  02.  they  contain. 


Name  of  Leaf. 

Proportion 
of  Gold. 

ProDortion 
of  bilver. 

Proportion 
of  Copper. 

Red 

Pale  red     ...     . 
Extra  deep      .     .     . 

Deep 

Citron  ..... 
Yellow       .... 
Pate  yellow     .     .     . 
Lemon       .... 
Crccn  or  pale  . 
White 

Grains. 
456-460 

444 
440 
408 
384 

j'iO 

3»? 

240 

Grains. 

•  « 

•  • 

12 

24 

30 

7a 

96 
120 
168 
240 

Grains. 

20-24 

16 

12 

12 

10 

•  • 

•  < 

• 

The  process  of  goldbeating  is  as  follows:  The  gold,  havins  been 
alloyed  according  to  the  colour  desired,  is  melted  in  a  crucible  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  is  simply  necessary  to  fuse  it,  as  its  malle- 
ability is  improved  by  exposure  to  a  greater  heat ;  sudden  cooling 
does  not  interfere  with  its  malleability,  |old  differing  in  thu  respect 
from  tome  other  metals.  It  is  then  cast  mto  an  ingot,  and  flattened, 
brv  roUinfl;  between  a  pair  of  powerful  smooth  steel  rollers,  into  a 
ribbon  of  I  i  in.  wide  and  10  ft.  in  length  to  the  oz.  After  being 
flattened  it  is  annealed  and  Cut  into  pieces  of  about  6|  grs.  each,  or 
about  75  per  oz..  and  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  "  cutch,"  which 
is  about  i  in.  thick  and  \\  in.  square,  containing  about  180  leavos  of 
a  tough  paper.  Formerly  fine  vellum  was  usedTor  this  purpose,  and 
generally  still  it  is  interleaved  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  of 
vellum  to  six  of  paper.  The  cutch  is  beaten  on  for  about  20  minutes 
with  a  i7-lb  hammer,  which  rebounds  bv  the  elasticity  of  the  skin, 
and  saves  the  labour  of  lifting,  by  whicn  the  gold  is  spread  to  the 
size  of  the  cutch;  each  leaf  is  then  taken  out,  and  cut  into  four 
pieces,  and  put  between  the  skins  of  a  "  shodcr."  4)  in.  square  and 
I  in.  thick,  containing  about  720  skins,  which  have  been  worn  out 
in  the  finishing  or  "  mould  "  process.  The  shoder  requires  about 
two  hours'  beating  upon  with  a  9-tt>  hammer.  As  the  gold  will 
spread  unequally,  the  shodcr  is  b<>Aten  upon  after  the  larger  leaves 
have  reached  the  edges.    The  cfTcct  of  this  is  that  the  margins  of  I 


larger  leaves  come  out  of  the  edges  in  a  state  tt  dutt.  This  allo«i 
time  fcf  the  smaller  leaves  to  reach  the  full  size  oif  the  shoder,  thus 
producing  a  general  evenness  of  size  in  the  leaves.  Each  leaf  is  agaio 
cut  into  four  pieces,  and  placed  between  the  ksaves  of  a  "  mould,' 
composed  of  about  950  of  the  finest  gold-beaters'  skins.  5  in.  square 
and  i  in.  thick,  the  contents  of  one  shoder  filling  three  mouMs. 
The  ntaterial  has  now  reached  the  last  and  most  difiicult  stage  of  the 
process;  and  on  the  fineness  of  the  skin  and  judgment  of  the  «ork« 
man  the  perfection  and  thinness  of  the  leaf  of  gold  depend.  During 
the  first  hour  the  hammer  is  allowed  to  fall  principally  upon  thecentrc 
of  Che  mould.  This  causes  loping  cracks  upon  the  edges  of  the 
leaves,  the  sides  of  which  readily  coalesce  and  unite  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  the  union  after  being  beaten  upon.  At  the  second  hour, 
when  the  gold  is  about  the  150,000th  f>art  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  it 
for  the  first  time  permits  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light  Pure 
gold,  or  gold  but  slightly  alloyed,  transmits  green  rays;  odd  highly 
alloyed  with  silver  transmits  pale  violet  rays.  The  mould  requires 
in  all  about  four  hours'  beating  with  a  7-n>  hammer,  when  the 
ordinary  thinness  for  the  gold  leaf  of  commerce  will  be  reached.  A 
single  ounce  of  gold  will  at  this  stage  be  extended  to  75X4X4*1200 
leaves,  which  will  trim  to  squares  of  about  3}  in.  each.  'Die  finished 
leaf  is  then  uken  out  of  the  mould,  and  the  rough  edges  are  trimmed 
off  by  slips  of  the  ratan  fixed  in  parallel  grooves  of  an  instrument 
called  a  waggon,  the  leaf  being  laid  upon  a  leathern  cushion.  The 
leaves  thus  prepared  are  placed  into  "  books  "  capable  ti  holding 
25  leaves  each,  which  have  been  rubbed  over  with  red  ochre  to 
prevent  the  gold  clinging  to  the  paper.  Dentist  gold  is  gold  leaf 
carried  no  farther  than  the  cutch  stage,  and  shoukl  be  perfectly  pure 
gold. 

Bjr  the  above  process  also  stiver  is  beaten,  but  not  so  thin,  the 
inferior  value  of  the  metal  not  rendering  it  commerciallv  desirable  to 
bestow  so  much  labour  upon  it.  Copper,  tin.  zinc,  palladium,  lead, 
cadmium,  platinum  and  aluminium  can  be  beaten  into  thin  leaves, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  gold  or  silver. 

The  fine  membrane  called  goldbeater's  skin,  used  for  making 
up  the  shoder  and  mould,  is  the  outer  coat  of  the  caecum  or  blind 
gut  of  the  ox.  It  is  stripped  off  in  lengths  about  25  or  30  in., 
and  freed  from  fat  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  and 
scraping  with  a  blunt  knife.  It  is  afterwards  stretched  on  a 
frame;  two  membranes  are  glued  together,  treated  with  a 
solution  of  aromatic  subsunces  or  camphor  in  isinglavt,  and 
subsequently  coated  with  white  of  egg.  Finally  they  are  cut 
into  squares  of  5  or  s)  in.;  and  to  make  up  a  moidd  of  950  pieces 
the  gut  of  about  380  oxen  is  required,  about  %\  skins  being  got 
from  each  animal  A  skin  will  endure  about  aoo  beatings  in 
the  mould,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  use  in  the  shoder  alone. 

The  dryness  of  the  cutch.  shoder  and  mould  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
delicacy.  They  rcauire  to  be  hot*prcssed  every  time  they  are  used, 
although  they  may  t>e  used  daily,  to  remove  the  moisture  which  they 
acquire  from  the  atmosphere,  except  in  extremely  frosty  weather. 
when  they  acquire  so  little  moisture  that  a  difficulty  arisesfrom  their 
over-dryness,  whereby  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  is  diminished,  and 
it  spreads  very  slowly  under  the  hammer.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
cutch  or  shoder  be  damp,  the  ^old  will  become  pierced  with  innumcr- 
able  microscopic  holes;  and  in  the  moulds  in  its  more  attenuated 
state  it  will  become  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state.  Thh  condition 
is  more  readily  produced  in  alloyed  golds  than  in  fine  gold.  It  is 
neceflsary  that  each  skin  of  the  mould  should  be  nibbed  over  with 
calcined  gypsum  each  time  the  mould  may  be  used,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  aohesion  of  the  gold  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  beating. 

GOLDBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,*  Z4  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  LiegnxU,  on  the  Katzbach,  an 
affluent  of  the  Oder.  Pop.  (1905)  6804.  The  principal  buildiiVf 
are  an  old  church  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
the  Schwabe^Priesemuth  Institution,  completed  in  1S76,  for  the 
board  and  education  of  orphans,  and  the  classical  school  or 
gymnasium  (founded  in  1524  by  Duke  Frederick  II.  of  Licgnitx), 
which  in  the  17th  century  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  numbered 
Wallensteln  among  its  pupils.  The  diief  manufactures  are 
woollen  cloth,  flannel,  gloves,  stockings,  leather  and  beer,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  fruit.  Goldberg 
owes  its  oric^n  and  name  to  a  gdd  mine  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  however,  has  been  wholly  abandoned  since  the  time  of 
the  Hussite  wars.  The  town  obtained  civic  rights  in  121 1.  It 
suffered  heavily  from  the  Tatars  in  1 241,  from  the  plague  in  i334t 
from  the  Hussites  in  1428,  and  from  the  Saxon,  Imperial  and 
Swedish  forces  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  On  the  27th  of 
May  18 13  a  battle  took  place  near  it  between  the  French  and  the 

■  Goldberg  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  town  in  the  grand-duchy  cf 
Mecklenburg-Scbwerift. 
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RDri)tn:  ud  on  [he  13rd  nd  tlie  t^^h  of  Atrjuit  b!  Ihc  ume 
;nr  Gthls  bdwRo  tbc  iHia  ind  tbc  French. 

Sic  Sana.  CwtuUi  dir  2mA  CiUkrf  >■  &Aluin  (1U7). 

OOLD  COMT.  (fall  ponios  of  llie  Cuinei  Coul  (W. 


a  Lhe  rl 


rung  lhe  dislrifl. 
identifitdwiih  lhe  British 
Md  Loisi  colony.  Tta  eiicod*  Horn  j*  j'  W.  u>  i°  m'  E.,  He 
lin{iho[  lhe  coul-liiK  being  ibool  J7D  n.  1(  i*  boundad  W,  by 
Ui(lrocyCo«sloilDny(Frendl),E.liyTogol»Bd(Gi™»B).  On 
ih(  Bonh  th»  Briiiih  poBcssioBi,  including  Ashuili  (i-v )  md  Iht 
S'onhetn  TeirilQiiet.  eitcod  lo  Ibe  iilb  dcgict  o(  north  laliludi. 
Tic  Imniex  acpiraliog  the  cokiiy  [rom  Atbuti  (ftud  by  order 


<aina\  i  nd  of  Oclober  t^oi))  u  n  gcncnl  jo  m  [mm  he 
""t,  bill  in  lhe  cen  in]  portion  ot  the  colon/  lhe  tout  hem  hmili 
°l  ^shmti  project  wedge-like  to  the  confluence  of  lhe  riven  Ofin 
■M  Pnh,  which  point  is  bul  60  m.  Fram  the  sca  at  Cape  Coasl, 
^i  [ORibiiinl  area  of  the  Gidd  Coul,  Aihuti  and  the  Northern 
'nritories,  is  About  80,000  «q.  m.,  with  a  toial  population 
'jSoiDy  niimatcd  in  1908  at  1,700,000;  the  Gohl  Coast  colony 
Mw  hu  an  am  ot  M.'oo  sq,  m.,  with  a  population  of  over  a 
'I'llxin,  ol  whom  aboul  1000  are  Eumpcani. 

fUmoiI  /loftmi.— Though  th»  ligooni  common  ro  lhe  W(rt 

P*,"  °( the  nast-line  'S  of  a  diflmnil  trhaiactcr.'  Cape  Thne  ^?i>" 
«  M  40'N.j*j'4j*W.)iiiUbolcllyintoihc»a.(onnt(»Ih(.  risbI 
""iWypoiMorihecoltiTiy.  ■nie«Bth.co»Ulr™l.E.6yN..>iF) 
"™.>li!htly  imlriiied.  The  UHially  low  landy  beach  ii,  however, 
^nnM  by  bold,  nxky  headlands.  The  flat  bell  o(  counlry  don 
"2  ™™dinliiid  any  eonsiderabk  disBnet,  the  spun  of  (he  great 

Jl^i'P'ljeAtwipinnJiflrici.ncartotheconl.  Herethehill!  irach 
"Jmtoiferioverjaooft.  Out  of  the  level  plain  rbe  many  isobied 


ii.  but  ban  of  sand  bbek  (h 


oined  by  the  Otn.  whic 


liswict.    Though  the  eonglomci 
'  Banket  "  ol  Sonlh  Africa  ibe> 

law.    The  alluvid  sflis  and  gray 

Cf'wo''-— The  cKmate  oa  the  coaii  ii  hoi. 
""      "  "    """Tso*  F.  VT™  aw/d^ 


rm^  the  bounrlary  between  the 

,1  intervals  along  the  coast  bell, 

1411-e  dcx-cloprHf-nr  of  lupcrfkijl 

dy  H^orknl  (or  f^ld  in  lhe  V^'a4w 
prubabty  of  more  recent 

deinlSf 
The  native  inhibiunli. 


10  be  dieaded  by  the  Eurotican. 
Lr£h  ihey  eii>oy  tolerable  health  and  li\f  to  an  a 
■CI  in  lhe  rainy  Raion  (amimcrousehotcomplj 
»ci  seasons.  From  April  10  AuBinl  ate  ilie  treat 
Pciober  and  November  occur  the  "  smalh  of  icconil  nins. 
Dihcendof  DecembertoMarehihe  dry  hirDiaiian  windblown 
I  ibe  Sahara.  In  consei^ueiKe  of  ihe  prevalence  of  lhe  sen- 
Ee  froAi  the  south.wcsl  the  weslcin  portion  of  the  colony,  up  to 
nonth  of  the  Sokum  river  (a  small  iliram  10  lhe  weii  oTARia). 

ic  leeward.    The  rainbil  at  Accra,  in  the  leeward  d 


in  the  windward  distric 


d  witbp! 


rpar,(prokibl_y_rh 
tatbcsk 


4.    the  kiwesi 


bombax,  and  gigantic  lurd-wood  irres.  such  as  r  he  Al 
ebony,  odum  amLeamwood.  The  bonbaa  riies  fa 
s  ra  Rht  cdiimn-lila  ihafi.  ij  to  Jo  ft.  in  rircttnif 
hrows  am  hori&Hitally  a  larYT  number  of  brand 

h  cms  wme  arr  elimhco  reaching  jo  to  4a  ft.  up  the  stems  o(  the 
reet  ihey  entwine.  Floweriiig  planti  arc  comparatively  rare;  ihey 
nc  ude  orchids  and  a  beauiilul  while  lily.    The  "  bush  "  or  inter- 

mmo™,and  ha!  a  hcisht  ot  from  JO  10  60  ft.  TTie  creepers  are  found 
r>o  only  in  lhe  bush,  bul  on  the  ground  and  hanging  from  the  branches 

edpr  of  lhe  Albnlic  East  of  that  river  the  eoaal  land  .ii  covered 
wi  h  bushes  5  to  it  ft.  high,  occawnal  krge  trees  and  grovet  of 
o  palms-  Siill  farther  east,  by  Accra,  arv  numerous  arbotesfcnr 
Euphorbias,  and  immediately  wnt  of  the  lower  Volla  forests  of  oil 
pa  ms  and  grassy  plains  with  fan  palms-    Behind  all  1he«e  rasiern 


t.  Thelri 


jtpalm. 


ITDngo.  papaw,  banana  anj  avocado  or  alTi^^tor  pear. 

fiTi^nfl.^The  fauna  indudca  leopnids,  nanlhfri,  hyenas,  Potto 

monkey,  including  the  chimpaiufc  and  the  Coiobiii  wlleroins,  whoK 
-"-   -ith  lan|  black  silky  hair,  is  much  prlied  in  Europe.    The 

ibm.  horned  and  puff  adders  and  the 


«   h«"le;n  5moS 


nt  the  u\ 


lie  fort 

i  lagoons  and  bippopotami 
It  hue,  tortoises  apd  mat 

E,  iKroiii.  crossbills,  curkws, 
an.  iwallDwa,  vultures  and 


wnidpeekcn,  doves.  pigcoiK,  vtorks.  pel 

the  spur  plover  Ithe  lur-named  rare).   

-' and  the  other  hsh  Include  matfctrel,  wjie,  Bute,  n 

sharks  abound 


I.  Shoals  of  herringt  frvquei 


bonlto.  dying  fish,  fighting  fish  and  shynose.  ^ba 
moLiiha  01  an  the  rivers,  edible  turtle  arc  fairly  co 
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exposed  roots  of  mangrove  trees.  Insect  life  is  multitudinous ;  beetles, 
spiders,  ants,  fireflies,  butterflies  and  jiggers  abound.  The  eartl^ 
worm  is  rare.  The  mosquitos  include  the  CuUx  or  ordinary  kind, 
the  Anopheles,  which  carry  malarial  (qvcr,  and  the  Slegomyia,  a 
striped  white  and  black  mosquito  which  carries  yellow-fever. 

Inhabitants. — The  natives  are  all  of  the  Negro  race.  The  most 
important  tribe  is  the  Fanti  (s-v.),  and  the  Fantilanguage  is  generally 
understood  throughout  the  colony.  ^The  Fanti  ana  A&hanti  arc 
believed  to  have  a  common  origin.  It  is  certain  that  the  Fanti  came 
originall/  from  the  north  and  conauered  manv  of  the  coast  tribes, 
who  anciently  had  owned  the  rule  of  the  king  oi  Benin.  The  districts 
in  general  arc  named  after  the  tribes  inhabiting  them.  Those  in  the 
western  part  of  the  colony  arc  mainly^  of  Fanti  stock ;  the  Accra  and 
allied  tribes  inhabit  the  eastern  portion  and  are  believed  to  be  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  Akim  (Akem),  who  occupy  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  colony,  have  engaged  in  gold-dig|»ng  from  time 
immemorial.  The  capital  of  their  country  is  Kibbi.  The  Akwapim 
(Aquapcm),  southern  neighbours  of  the  Akim,  arc  extensively  en- 

f paged  m  agriculture  and  in  trade.  The  Accra,  a  clever  race,  arc  to  be 
ound  in  all  the  towns  of  the  West  African  coast  as  artisans  and 
sailors.  They  are  employed  by  the  interior  tribes  as  middlemen  and 
interpreters.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Volta  occup>'ing  the  low 
mar$K)r  land  near  the  sea  are  the  Adangme.  The  krotx>s  live  in 
little  villages  in  the  midst  of  the  palm  tree  woods  which  ^row  round 
about  the  Kroboberg,  an  eminence^  about  looo  ft.  high.  Their 
country  lies  between  that  of  the  Akim  and  the  Adangme.  In  the 
west  of  the  colony  is  the-Ahanta  country,  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  war.  They 
are  one  of  the  finest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  tribes  of  Accra  stock. 
The  Apollonia,  a  kindred  race,  occupy  the  coast  region  nearest  the 
Ivory  Coast. 

The  Tshi,  Tchwi  or  Cht  language,*  which  is  that  spoken  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  belongs  to  the  great  prefix-pronominal  group.  It  com- 
prises many  dialects,  which  may,  however,  oe  reduced 
to  two  classes  or  types.  Akan  dialects  are  spoken  in 
Assini,  Amanahia  (Apollonia),  Awini,  Ahanta,  Wasaw, 
Tshufqro  O^^cr  or  Tufcl^,  and  Denkycra  in  the  west, 
and  in  Asen.  Akim,  and^  Akwapim  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the 
difl^crent  parts  of  AshantL  Fanti  dialects  are  spoken,  not  only  in 
Fanti  proper,  but  in  Afutu  or  the  country  round  Cape  Coast,  in 
Abora,  Agymako,  Akomfi,  Gomoa  and  Agona.  The  difTcrence 
between  the  two  types  is  not  very  great ;  a  Fanti,  for  cxampk,  can 
converse  without  much  difficulty  with  a  native  of  Akwapim  or 
Ashanti,  his  language  being  in  fact  a  deteriorated  form  of  the  same 
original.  Akim  is  considered  the  finest  and  purest  of  all  the  Akan 
dialects.  The  Akwapim,  which  is  based  on  the  Akim  but  has  im- 
bibed Fanti  influences,  has  been  made  the  book-language  by  the 
Basel  missionaries.  They  had  reduced  it  to  writing  before  1850. 
About  a  million  people  in  all,  it  is  estimated,  speak  dialects  of  tne 
Tshi. 

The  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Gold  Coast  isoccupicd  by  another 
language  known  as  the  Ga  or  Accra,  which  comprises  tKc  Ga  proper 
andthc  Adangme  and  Krobo  dialects.  Ca  proper  is  spoken  by  about 
^0,000  people,  including  the  inhabitants  of  Ga  and  Kinka  (i.c.  Accra, 
in  Tshi,  Nkran  and  Kankan),  Osu  (i.e.  Christiansborg),  La,  Tessi, 
Ningua  and  numerous  inland  villages.  It  has  been  reduced  to  writing 
by  tne  missionaries.  The  Adangme  and  Krobo  dialects  arc  spoken 
by  about  80,000  people.  They  differ  very  considerably  from  Ga 
proper,  but  books  printed  in  Ga  can  be  used  by  both  the  Krobo  and 
Adangme  natives.  Another  language  known  as  Guan  is  used  in  parts 
of  Akwapim  and  in  Anum  beyond  tne  Volta;  but  not  much  is  known 
either  about  it  or  the  Obutu  tongue  spoken  in  a  few  towns  in  Agona, 
Gomoa  and  Akomfi. 

Fetishism  (q.v.)  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  all  the  tribes.  Belief 
in  a  God  is  universal,  as  also  is  a  belief  in  a  future  state.  Christi- 
anity and  Mahommcdanism  are  both  making  progress. 
The  natives  professing  Christianity  number  about  40.000. 
A  Moravian  mission  was  started  at  Christiansborg 
about  1756;  the  Basel  mission  (Evangelical)  was  begun 
in  1828,  the  missionaries  combining  manual  training  and  farm 
labour  with  purely  rcli^ous  work;  the  Wcsleyans  started  a 
mission  among  the  Fanti  in  1835,  and  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  are  also  represented,  as  well  as  the  Bremen 
M  issionary  Society.  Elementary  education  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Wesleyan,  Basel,  Bremen  and  Roman  Catholic  missions.  Who 
have  schools  at  many  towns  alons;  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
There  are  also  government  and  Manomroedan  schools.  The  natives 
generally  are  extremely  intelligent.  They  obtain  easily  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  are  disinclined  to  unaccustomed  lauour,  such  as 
working  in  mines.  They  are  keen  traders.  The 'native  custom  of 
bur>'ing  the  dead  under  the  floors  of  the  houses  prevailed  until  1874, 
when  it  was  prohibited  bv  the  British  authorities. 

Towns. — Unlike  the  other  British  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  the  colony  has  many  towns  afong  the  shore,  this  being  due  to 
the  multiplkity  of  traders  of  rival  nations  who  went  thither  in  quest 
of  gold.  Beginning  at  the  west,  Newtown,  on  the  Assini  or  Eyi 
lagoon,  is  just  within  the  British  frontier.    The  first  place  of  im- 

'  This  name  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  form's — Kwi,  Elcwi, 
Okwi,  Oji,  Odschl,  CHsui,  Tyi.  Twi  Tschi.  Chwec  or  Cbe«, 


portance  reached  is  Axim  (pop.,  1901,3189),  the  site  of  an  old  Dutch 
lort  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Axim  river,  and  in  the  pre-railway 
days  the  port  of  the  gold  region.  Rounding  Cape  Three  Pointj^, 
whose  vicinity  is  marked  by  a  line  of  breakers  nearly  a)  m.  long, 
Dixcove  is  reached.  Twenty  miles  farther  east  is  Sekondi  (a,*.), 
(pop.  about  j^ooo),  the  starting-point  of  the  railway  to  the  gold-bclds 
and  Kumasi.  Elmina  (q.v.),  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
posts  of  European  settlement,  is  reached  some  distance  after  paatng 
the  mouth  of  the  Prah.  Eight  miles  east  of  Elmina  ia.Cape  Coast 
(o.v.),  pop.  (1901)  28^8.  Anamabo  is  9  m.  farther  east.  Here,  in 
1807,  a  tiandiul  of  English  soldiers  made  a  heroic  and  successful 
defence  of  its  fort  against  the  whole  Ashanti  host.  Saltpond,  towards 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  diverted  to  itself  the  trade  formerly  done 
by  Ananiabo,  from  which  it  is  distant  9  m.  Saltpond  is  a  wel^built, 
flourishine  towji,  and  is  singular  in  possessing  no  ancient  fort 
Between  Anamabo  and  Saltpond  is  Kormantine(Cormant7ne^,  noted 
as  the  place  whence  the  English  first  exfxnted  slaves  from  this  coast. 
Hence  the  general  name  Coiomantynes  given  in  the  West  Indies  to 
slaves  from  the  Gold  Coast.  Eighty  main  from  Cape  Coast  is  Accta 
(q.v.)  (pop.  17,892),  capital  of  the  colony.  (Winnebah  is  passed 
^0  m.  before  Accra  is  reached.  It  is  an  old  town  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  canoes.)  There  is  no  station  of  much  importance  in  the 
60  m.  between  Accra  and  the  Volta,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  river, 
n«ar  its  mouth,  is  the  town  of  Addah  (pop.  13,240).  Kwitia  (poa 
3018)  lies  beyond  the  Volta  not  far  from  the  (German  frontier.  Of 
the  inland  towns  Akropong,  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Akwapim,  h 
one  of  the  best  known.  It  is  39  m.  N.E.  of  Accra,  stands  on  a  ridg^ 
1 400  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  a  healthy  place  for  European  residents. 
At  Akropong  arc  the  headquarters  of  the  Basel  Missionary  Society. 
Akuse  is  a  Urge  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Volta.  Tarkwa  is  the 
centre  of  the  gold  mining  industry  in  the  Wasaw  district.  Its  im- 
portance dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  Accra,  Cape 
Coast  and  Sekondi  possess  munici(>al  government. 

Ap'iculture  and  Trade. — ^Thc  soil  is  everywhere  very  fertile  and  die 
needs  of  the  people  being  few  there  is  little  incentive  to  work.  The 
forests  alone  supply  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  notably  in  the 
oil  palm.  Among  vegetable  products  cultivated  are  cocoa,  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  yams,  cassava,  peas,  peppers,  onions,  tomatoes,  ground- 
nuts (Arachis  hypogaea),  Guinea  corn  (Sorghwn  vfrfgorr)  and  Ouines 
^grains  ^momnm  grana-paradisi).  The  roost  common  article  of 
cultivation  is,  however,  the  kola  nut  (Sterculia  acuminata),  the 
favourite  substitute  in  West  Africa  for  the  betel  nut.  In  1890  efforts 
were  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  government  botanical  station  at 
Aburi  in  the  Accra  district  fo  induce  the  natives  to  improve  their 
methods  of  cultivation  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  their  crops. 
Tkis  resulted  in  the  formation  of  hundreds  of  cocoa  plantations, 
chiefly  in  the  district  immediately  north  of  Accra.  Subsequently  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  extended  to  every  district  of  tne  colon^r. 
The  industry  had  been  founded  in  1879  by  a  native  of  Accra,  but  it 
w4s  not  until  I901,  as  the  result  of  the  government's  fostering  care, 
that  the  export  became  of  importance.  In  that  year  the  quantity 
exported  slightly  exceeded  2,000,000  lb  and  fetched  £42,000.  Is 
1907  the  Quantity  exported  was  nearly  21,000,000  R>  and  in  value 
.exceeded  £^15.000.  In  1904  efforts  were  begun  by  the  government 
and  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  in  co-operation  to  foster 
the  growing  of  cotton  for  export  and  by  1907  the  cotton  industry 
had  become  firmly  established.  Tobacco  and  coffee  are  grown  at 
some  of  the  Basel  missionary  stations. 

The  chief  exports  are  gold,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  cocoa, 
rubber,  timber  (including  mahogany)  and  kola  nuts.  Of  these 
articles  the  gold  and  rubber  are  shipped  chiefly  to  England,  whilst 
Gemaany,  France  and  America,  take  the  palm  products  and  ground- 
nuts. The  rubber  comes  chiefly  from  Ashanti.  The  imports  consi^ 
of  cotton  goods,  rum,  gin  and  other  spirits,  rice,  sugar,  tooacco, beads, 
machinery,  buiMing  materials  and  European  goods  generally. 

The  value  of  the  trade  increased  from  £1,628,309  in  1896  to 
£4tOS5*35>  in  '906.  In  the  last  named  year  the  imports  were  valued 
at  £2.058,839  and  the  exports  at  £1^996^12.  While  the  value  d 
imports  had  remained  nearly  stationary  since  1902  the  value  ol 
exports  had  nearly  trebled  in  that  period.  In  the  five  years  I90y 
1907  the  total  t^de  increased  from  £3,063,486  to  £5,007,869.  Great 
Britain  and  Bntish  ookmies  take  66%  of  the  exports  and  supply 
over  60  %  of  the  imports.  In  both  import  and  export  trade  Germany 
is  second,  followed  by  France  and  the  United  States.  Specie  is  ip- 
duded  in  these  totals,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  being  impoctcd  m 
190^. 

Fishinff  Is  carried  on  exteiMivdv  along  the  coast,  and  salted  and 
sun-dried  fish  from'  Addah  and  Kwitta  districts  fiiad  a  leady  •>>l<| 
inland.  Cloths  are  woven  by  the  natives  from  home-grown  and 
imported^ yam;  the  making  ol  canoes,  from  the  silk-cotton  trees* 
is  a  flourishing  industry,  and  salt  from  the  lagoons  near  Addah  is 
roughly  prepared.  There  arc  also  native  artificers  in  gold  and  other 
mietals,  the  workmanship  in  some  cases  being  of  conspicuous  merit. 
Odum  wood  is  largely  used  in  building  and  tor  cabinet  work. 

CM  Mining. — Gold  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  cok^oy. 


i9ih  century  that  efforts  were  made  to  extract  gold  according  tj 
modem  meOiods.  .  The  richness  pf  the  Tarkwa  main  reef  «»•  "'* 
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di<uociwl  bv  «  Fvencb  tsader.  M.  J.  Bcnmt,  fbout  1880.  DurniK 
the  period  1880  to  igoo  the  value  of  the  goM  exported  varied  from 
A  niimmani  of  £32,000  to  a  cnanmum  (1889)  of  C103.000.  The 
iaeraased  merest  shown  ta  the  tnduitiy  led  to  the  comcntctna  of  a 
failway  (see  below)  eo  thecbicf  gold-6elds.  whereby  th«dUlicuUieftof 
transport  were  fausely  overcome.  Consequent  upon  the  taidng  up  of 
a  miraber  of  concessions,  a  concessions  onjinance  was  issuea  in 
Aaf^nt  1900.  This  was  followed  in  raoi  by  the  grant  of  282s  con<> 
ecaaooa.  and  « **  boom  "  in  the  West  Afrkan  market  on  the  London 
stock  eacbange.  Many  conceasioQs  were  speedily  abotudooed.  aad  in 
1901  the  export  of  goki  dropped  to  its  lowest  pomt.  6162  oc.  worth 
C22  186.  but  in  1903  a  larse  company  began  crushing  ore  and  the 
ontpoc  of  gold  rose  to  26.^11  os..  valued  at  £96.880.  In  1907  the 
eiport  was  392.iMoa..wocht  £1.164.676.  1 1  should  be  noted  ttiat  one 
of  the  pnocipal  fold  mines  is  not  in  the  colony  proper,  but  at  Obuassi 
in  AshantL  Underi^round  labour  n  ^rformcd  mainly  by  BAsas  and 
Krumen  from  Liberia.  Of  native  tnbcs  the  Apotlonia  nave  proved 
the  best  for  ander^und  work,  as  they  have  mining  traditions  dating 
fraro  Portugocse  uaies.  A  good  d«al  of  alluvial  gold  is  obtained  by 
dredging  appaiatna.  The  use  of  drcdpng  apparatus  is  raedern.  but 
Che  nanvea  have  anorked  the  alluvial  soil  and  the  aand  of  the  sea- 
shore for  generations  to  get  the  gold  they  contain. 

CMaanuNcaftMU.-^The  colony  possesses  a  railway,  butll  and 
owned  b)r  the  government,  which  serves  the  gold  mines,  and  has  its 
sea  tcrmiiiiia  at  SricondL  Worie  waa  began  in  Angost  1898.  but 
owing  to  the  disturbaaoe  caused  b^  the  Ashanti  rising  of  1900  the 
rails  only  reached  Tarlcwa  (39  m.)  in  May  1901.  Thence  the  line  is 
earned  to  Kumasi.  the  distance  to  Obuassi  (124  m.)  being  completed 
by  December  1909.  whilst  the  first  train  entered  the  Ashanti  capital 
on  the  lat  of  October  1903.  The  total  length  of  the  tine  is  168  m. 
The  cost  of  construction  was  £i.820,ooa  The  line  has  a  fl^uge 
3  ft.  6  in.  There  b  a  branch  line.  20  m.  long,  from  Tarfcwa  N.W  to 
rrestea  on  the  Ankobra  river.  Another  railway,  built  1907-10, 
35  m.  in  leneih,  runs  from  Accra  to  Marmoase,  in  the  centre  of  the 
chi^  cocoa  plantationa.    Ah  extcnson  to  Rumasi  has  been  surveyed. 

Tortuous  bosh  tracks  are  the  usual  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion. These  are  kept  in  fair  order  in  the  neighbourhood  of  govern- 
ment stations.  There  is  a  well-constructed  road  141  m.  fong  from 
C*pe  Coast  to  Kumasi.  and  roads  connecting  neighbonring  towns  are 
maintained  by  the  government.  SystematK  attempts  to  make  use 
of  the  upper  Volta  as  a  means  of  conveying  goods  to  the  interior  were 
first  trieo  in  foeo.  The  rapids  aboat  60  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  effectually  prevent  boats  of  laxge  size  passing  up  the  stream. 
Where  railways  or  canoes  are  not  available  goods  are  ffenerally 
carried  on  the  heads  of  porters,  60  lb  being  a  full  kad.  Teiqgrapha, 
iatrodueed  in  1882,  connect  all  the  important  towns  in  the  colony, 
and  a  line  starting  at  Cape  Coast  stretcnes  far  inland,  via  Kumasi  to 
Wa  in  the  Northeirn  Temtorica.  Accra  andSekomii  are  in  teieeraphic 
commonicatioA  with  Europe,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Lagos  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  There  is  r^ular  and  frequent  steamiship  oommimica- 
tkm  with  Europe  by  British,  Belgian  and  German  lines. 

ASmmislfthan,  Ratenitf,  fire— The  country  is  governed  as  a  crown 
colony,  the  governor  being  aasbted  by  a  lecisiative  council  composed 
of  oflidUa  and  nominated  unofficial  memoers.  Laws,  called  ordin- 
ances, are  enacted  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
this  council.  Tlie  law  of  the  cokmy  is  the  common  law  and  statutes 
of  general  application  in  force  in  England  in  1874,  modified  l:^  local 
ordinances  passed  since  that  date.  The  governor  is  also  governor  of 
Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories,  but  in  those  dependencies  the 
legishtive  council  has  no  authority. 

Native  laws  and  cuatoma  "which  are  extremely  ebborate  and 
complicated— are  not  interfered  with  "  except  when  repugnai^t  to 
natural  justice.*'  Those  relating  to  lamt  tenure  and  succession  may 
be  thus  summariced.  Individual  tenure  is  not  unknown,  but  most 
bud  is  held  by  the  tribe  or  by  the  family  in  common,  each  member 
having  the  rinbt  to  select  a  part  of  the  common  land  for  his  own  use. 
Permanent  alienation  can  only  take  place  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  family  and  b  uncommon,  but  long  leases  are  granted. 
Saccession  b  through  the  female,  •>.  when  a  man  dies  hb  property 
goes  to  fab  sister's  cbiidren.  The  goiwrnnient  of  the  trftes  bby  their 
own  kings  and  chiefs  under  the  supervision  of  district  conunissioners. 
Sbvery  nas  been  abolbhed  in  the  colony.  In  the  Northern  Terri- 
tories the  dealing  in  sbves  is  nnbwful,  neither  can  any  person  be 
put  in  pawn  for  debt;  nor  wUl  any  court  give  effect  to  the  relations 
between  master  and  ^ve  except  ui  ao  far  as  those  rebtwna  nay  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Eoglish  bws  cebting  to  master  and  servant. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  colony  b  divided  into  three 
r^vinces  under  provindai  cooumsaoners,  and  each  province  b  sub- 
divided into  districts  presided  over  by  commisstoncrs.  who  exercise 
judicial  aa  well  as  executive  functions.  The  supreme  coort  consists 
of  a  chief  itstice  and  three  puisne  judgee.  The  defence  of  the  colony 
is  entrusted  to  the  Gold  Coast  regiment  of  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force,  a  force  of  natives  controlled  by  the  Colonial  Office  but  officered 
from  the  British  army.    There  b  also  a  corps  of  volunteers  (formed 
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The  chief  source  of  revenue  b  the  customs  and  (since  190a)  raUway 
receipts,  whilst  the  heaviest  items  of  expenditure  are  transport  (in- 
cluding railways)  and  mine  surveys,  medical  and  sanitary  servkes, 
and  miiatenance  of  the  military  force.  The  revenue,  which  in  the 
period  i894'i898  averaged  £244»5S9  yeariy,  roee  in  1898-1903  to  an 


avenge  of  <SSfMi6  *  yew.  For  the  five  yearn  i9Q3--f9«7  'be 
average  annud  revenue  was  £647.557  *«<*  <*«  average  annual 
expenditure  £6 15.606.  Save  for  municipal  purposes  there  b  fto 
direct  taxation  in  the  colony  and  no  poor-bouses  exbt.  Thenr  is  a 
public  debt  of  (December  1907)  £2,206.964.  It  shouU  be  noted  that 
the  expenditure  on  Asliantt  and  the  Northern  Territories  b  indodctt 
in  the  Gold  Coast  budgeu 


HUtary.-^lt  b  a  debated  qiMstion  whetber  the  Gold  Coast 
discovered  t>y  French  oc  by  Portasneae  sailors.  The  evidence 
available  is  insuffideot  Co  prove  the  assertion,  of  vhich  there  b 
no  contcnporaiy  record,  that  a  oompany  of  Norman  meKhantt 
cstabiiahed  themselves  about  1364  at  a  place  they  named  L« 
Mina  (Elmina),and  that  they  traded  with  the  nativesfor  nearly 
fifty  years,  when  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  It  a  weU  estab> 
Ushed  that  a  Ponusuese  oEpeditiDo  under  Diogo  d'AfambuJa, 
accompanied  probably  by  Chnstopher  Cdlombus,  took  poiaessloa 
of  (or  founded)  Elmina  in  X4SX-1482.  By  the  Portuguese  it  was 
called  variously  S&o  Joive  da  Mina  or  Ora  del  Mina->tfae  mouth 
of  the  (gold)  mmes.  That  besides  alluvial  washings  they  also 
worked  the  gold  mines  was  proved  by  dbcoverics  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  omtuiy.  The  Portuguese  remafaied  undbturbed 
in  their  tnde  until  the  Rdbnnation,  when  the  papal  bull  which 
had  given  the  countcy,  with  many  oiheza,  to  Portugal  ceased  to 
bavea  binding  powec  English  ships  in  1553  brought  back  from 
Guinea  gpid  to  the  weight  of  x  50  lb.  The  fameof  the  Gold  Coast 
thercafterattrscted  toit  adveBturenfromalmosteveryBuropean 
natwn.  The  English  were  followed  by  French,  Danes,  Branden- 
buigen,  Dutch  and  Swodea.  The  tnoat  aggresrive  Were  the 
Dutch,  who  from  the  end  ol  the  x6th  centuiy  sought  to  oust  the 
Portuguese  ftom  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  whose  favour  the  Poitu- 
guese  did  finally  withdraw  in  1642,  in  return  for  the  withdrawal 
onthepartof  the  Dutch  of  their  daims  to  BrasiL  Hie  Dutch 
henceforth  made  Elmina  their  headquaxterson  the  ooast.  Traces 
of  the  iPortuguese  occupation,  which  lasted  t6o  years,  are  still  to 
•be  found,  notably  in  the  language  of  the  natives.  Such  familiar 
words  as  pahiver,£etish,  caboeeer  and  dash  (s.e.  a  gift)  have  all  a 
Portuguese  origin. 

An  English  company  buOt  a  fort  at  Komaatine  previously  to 
x6$x  ,and  some  ten  years  later  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  built.  The 
settlementsmadebytheEnglishprovokedtbehastility  App^at* 
of  the  Dutch  and  led  to  war  between  En^nd  and  mm»mt 
Holland,  dwdng  which  Admiral  de  Ru3rter  destroyed  ^^  ,. 
(i664r-x665)  all  the  Englbh  forts  save  Otpe  Coast  ^"^^^ 
castle.  The  treaCy  of  Breda  in  X667  confirmed  the  Dutch  in  the 
poaawshm  of  their  conqucsu,  but  the  English  speedily  opened 
other  trading  stations.  Charles  II.  inifi?  2  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Royal  African  Company,  which  built  forts  at  Dixcove, 
Sekondi,  Accra,  Whydah  and  other  places,  beades  repairing  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  At  thb  time  the  trade  both  In  slaves  and  gold  was 
very  great,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  zSth  century  the  value  of 
the  gold  exported  annually  was  estimated  by  WiUem  Bosman,  the 
chief  Dutch  factor  at  Elznina,  to  be  over  £200,000.  The  various 
European  traders  were  constantly  quandling  among  themselves 
and  exerdsed  scarcelyany  controlovertbenatives.  Piracy  was  rife 
along  the  coast,  and  was  not  indeed  finally  stamped  out  untU  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  Royal  African  Company,  which 
lost  its  monopoly  of  tnde  with  Eo^nd  in  1700,  was  Succeeded 
by  another,  the  African  Company  of  Merchants,  which  was  con- 
stituted in  Z750  by  act  of  parliament  and  received  an  annual 
subsidy  from  government.  The  slave  trade  was  then  at  its 
height  and  some  10,000  negroes  were  exported  yearly.  Many 
of  the  slaves  were  piisoners  of  war  sold  to  the  merchants  by 
the  Ashanti,  who  had  become  the  chief  native  power.  The  abolf-> 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  (1807)  crippled  the  company,  which  was 
dissolved  in  1821,  when  the  crown  took  possession  of  the  forts. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  British  had  begun 
to  exercise  territorial  rights  in  the  towns  where  they  held  forts, 
and  in  18x7  the  right  of  the  British  to  control  the  natives  living  in 
the  coast  towns  was  recognized  by  Ashanti.  In  1824  the  first 
step  towards  the  extension  of  Britbh  authority  beyond  the  coast 
region  was  taken  by  Governor  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy,  whMncited 
,the  Fanti  to  rise  against  their  oppressors,  the  Ashanti.  (The 
Fanti's  country  had  been  conquerod  l^y  the  Ashanti  in  X807.) 
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.Sit  Cb&rles  end  the  Fanti  army  were  defeated,  tbe  governor  losing 
hSs  life,  but  in  1826  the  English  gained  a  victory  over  the  AshantI 
at  Dodowah.  At  this  period,  however,  the  home  government, 
disgusted  with  the  Gold  Coast  by  reason  of  the  perpetual  dis- 
turbances in  the  protectorate  and  the  trouble  it  occasioned/ 
determined  to  abandon  the  settlements,  and  sent  instructions  for 
the  forts  to  be  destroyed  and  the  Europeans  brought  home.  The 
merchants,  backed  by  Major  Rickets,  2nd  West  India  regiments, 
the  administrator,  protested,  and'as  a  cc/mpromise  the  forts  were 
handed  over  to  a  committee  of  merchants  (Sept.  1828),  who  were 
given  a  subsidy  of  £4000  a  year.  The  Inerchants  secured  (1830) 
as  their  administrator  Mr •  George  Madean— a  gentleman  whh 
military  experience  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  not  engaged  In  trade. 
To  Maclean  is  due  the  conaolidatton  of  British  interests  in  the 
interior.  Heconduded, i83i,atreaty  withtheAshantiadvantage- 
ous  to  the  Fanti,  whilst  with  very  inadequate  means  he  contrived 
4o  extend  British  influence  over  the' whole  tegion  of  the  present 
colony*  In  the  words  of  a  Fanti  trader  Maclean  understood  the 
peofde, "  he  setded  things  quietly  with  them  and  the  people  also 
loved  hloL"^  Complaints  that  Miclean  encouraged  slavery 
reached  England,  but  these  were  completely  disproved,  the 
governor  being  highly  commended  on  his  administration  by  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee.  It  was  decided,  nevertheless^ 
that  the  Coloniat  Office  should  resume  direct  control  of  the  forts, 
which  was  done  in  1843,  Madean  continuing  to  direct  native 
affairs  until  bis  death  in  1847.  The  jurisdiction  of  England  on 
the.Gold  Coast  was  defined  by  the  bond  of  the  $th  of  March  1 844, 
an  agreement  with  the  native  chiefs  by  which  the 
crown  received  the  right  of  trying  criminals,  repressing 
human  sacrifice,  &c.  The  limits  bf  the  protectorate 
Inland  were  not  defined.  The  purchase  of  the  Danish 
_  forts  in  1850,  amd  of  the  Dutch  forts  and  territory  in 
1871,  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  British  power  along  the 
coast;  and  the  Ashanti  war  of  i873--74  resulted  in  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  British  influence.  Since  that  time  the  colony  baa 
been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material  resources, 
a  development  accompanied  by  a  slow  but  substantial  advance 
in  dviUxation  among  the  native  population.  (For  further 
historical  information  see  Ashamti.) 

For  a  time  the  Gold  Coast  formed  offidally  a  limb  of  the 
"  West  African  Settlements  "  and  was  virtually  a  dependency  of 
Sierra  Leone.  In  1874  the  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Lagos  were  created  a  separate  crown  cdony,  this  arrangement 
lasting  until  1886  when  Lagos  was  cut  off  from  the  Gold  Coast 
administration. 

Northern  Territories. 

The  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  form  a  British 
protectorate  to  the  north  of  Ashanti.  They  are  bounded  W.  and 
N. — where  11°  N.  is  the  frontier  line  except  at  the  eastern 
extremity — by  the  French  colonies  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger,  £.  by  the  German  colony  of  Togoland.  The 
southern  frontier,  separating  the  protectorate  from  Ashanti,  is 
the  Black  Volta  to  a  point  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 
White  Volta.  Thence  the  frontier  turns  south  and  afterwards 
cast  so  as  to  indude  the  Brumasi  district  in  the  protectorate, 
the  frontier  gaining  the  main  Volta  below  YejL  The  Territories 
include  nearly  all  the  country  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
to  3°  W.  and  between  8°  a.nd  i  x**  N.,  and  cover  an  area  of  about 
33,000  sq.  m. 

Lying  north  of  the  great  bdt  of  primeval  forest  which  extends 
pandlel  to  the  Guinea  coast,  the  greater  part  of  the  protectorate 
consists  of  open  country, well  timbercdrand  much  of  it  presenting 
a  park-like  appearance.  There  are  also  large  stretches  of  grassy 
plains,  and  in  the  south-east  an  area  of  treeless  steppe.  The  flora 
and  fauna  resemble  those  of  Ashanti.  The  country  is  well 
watered,  the  Black  Volta  forming  the  west  and  southern  frontier 
for  some  distance,  while  the  White  Voltfilra verses  its  central 
regions.  Both  rivers,  and  also  the  united  stream,  contain  rapids 
which  jpapede  but  do  not  prevent  navigation  (sec  Volta).  The 
climate  is  much  healthier  than  that  of  the  coast  districts,  and  the 
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fever  experienced  is  of  a  milder  type.  The  rainfall  is  less  than  on 
the  coast;  the  dry  season  lasts  from  November  (when  the 
harmattan  begins  to  blow)  to  March.  The  raeftn  temperature  at 
Gambaga  is  80°  F.,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  43  in.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  officially  estimated  in  1907  to  number  "at  least 
1,000,000."  The  Dagomba,  Dagarti,  Grunshi,  Kangaiga,  Moshi 
and  Zebarima,  Negro  or  Negroid  tribes,  constitute  tho  buUc  of  the 
peo|rie,  and  FUla,  Hausa  and  Yoruba  have  settled  as  traders  or 
cattle  raisers.  A  large  number  of  the  natives  axe  Moslems,  the 
rest  are  fetish  worshippers.  Tho  tribaUrganiaation  ismaintaioed 
by  the  British  authorities,  who  found  comparatively  Kttie 
difliculty  in  putting  an  end  to  slave-raiding  ai\d  gaitiing  the 
confidence  of  the  chiefs. .  Trained  by  British  officers,  the  natives 
make  excelloit  soldiers. 

Agriculture  and  Trade. — ^The  chief  crops  are  imiaetguiiMKorni' 
millet,  yams,  rice,  beans,  groundnuts,  tobaccd  and  cotton.    Cottoa  is 

§rowa  m  most  parts  of  the  protectorate,  the  soil  and  cUmate  in  many 
istricts  being  very  suitable  for  its  cultivation.  Rubber  is  found  ia 
the  north-western  regions.  When  die  ptotectotate  was  assumed  by 
Great  Bntala  the  Territories  were  singularly  destitute  of  fnitt  trees. 
The  British  have  introduced  the  orange,  citron^  lime^  guava,  mango 
and  soursop,  and  among  plants  the  banana,  pUit-appte  and  P^*: 
A  large  number  of  vegetables  and  flowers  have  also  been  intmauced 
by  the  admintstration^ 

Stock*raising  is  carried  on  extensivelv,  and  besides  oxen  and  sheep 
there  are  large  numbers  of  horses  ana  donkeys  in  the  Territoriok 
The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  dawa-dawa  (a  favourite  flavouring 
matter  for  soup  among  the  Ashfinti  and  other  tribes)  and  sh^- 
butter — the  Utter  used  in  cooking  and  a*  an  Uluminant.  The 
prindpal  imports  are  kola-nuts,  salt  and  cotton  goods.  A  large 
,  proportion  01  the  European  goods  imported  is  German  and  comes 
through  Togoland.  Tne  adnitni$tratio.n  levies  a  tax  on  traders 
caravans,  and  in  return  ensures  the  safety  of  the  roads.  This  tax  is 
the  chid  local  sou  rcc  of  revenue.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Territories,  as  well  as  statistics  of  trade,  are  induded  (n  tbdae  of  the 
Gold  Coast. 

Gold  exists  in  quartz  formation,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Black 
Volta,  and  is  found  equally  on  the  British  and  French  sides  of  toe 
frontier. 

Towns. — ^The  headquarters  of  the  administiation  are  at  Tainale 
(or  Tamari),  a  town  in  the  centre  of  the  Dagomba  country  east  of  tbe 
White  Volta  and  200  m.  N.E.  of  Kumasi.  Its  inhabitants  are  keen 
traders,  and  it  forms  a  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  protectoratft 
Gambaga,  an  important  commercial  centre  and  from  1897  t»  1907 
the  seat  ojf  government,  is  in  Mamprusi,  the  north-cast  corner  of  the 
protectorate  and  is  85  m.  N.N.^.  of  Tamale.  A  hundred  and  forty 
miles  due  south  of  Gambaga  is  Salaga.  This  town  is  situated  on  the 
caravan  route  from  the  Hausa  states  to  Ashanti,.  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  kola-nuts,  shea-butter  and  salt.  On  the  White  Volta. 
midway  between  Gambaga  and  Salaga,  is  the  thriving  town  of 
Daboya.  On  the  western  frontier  are  Bole  (Baule)  and  Wa.  They 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Sontuku,  the  capital  01  Jaman,  and 
other  places  in  the  Ivory  Coast  colony.  In  all  the  towns  the  popula- 
tion largely  consists  of  aliens— Hausa,  Ashanti^  Mandingosroc. 

Communications. — Lack  of  easy  communication  wttb  tbe  sea 
hinders  the  development  of  the  country.  The  ancient  caravan  routes 
have  been,  however,  supplemented  by  roads  built  by  the  British, 
who  have  lurthcr  organized  a  service  of  boats  on  the  Volta.  Large 
car^o  boats,  chiefly  laden  with  salt,  ascend  that  river  from  Addah  to 
Ycji  and  Daboya.  From  Ycji,  the  port  of  Salaga.  a  good  road,  1,50 
m.  long,^haa  been  made  to  Gambaga.  There  is  also  a  nvcr  service 
from  Ycji  to  Longoro  on  the  Bbck  Volta,  the  port  of  Kiotampo,  in 
northern  Ashanti.  There  is  a  complete  tdegniphic  system  connect- 
ing tbe  towns  of  the  protectorate  with  Kuroasi  and  the  GoIdXoast 
ports. 

History. — It  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  iQtfa  century 
that  the  country  imtncdiately  nprth  of  Ashanti  became  known 
to  Europeans.  The  first  step  forward  was  made  by  Monsieur 
M.  J.  Bonnat  (one  of  the  Kumasi  captives,  see  Ashanti)  who, 
ascending  the  Volta,  reached  Salaga  (iSjs^-iSjt).  In  1881 
Captain  R.  La  Trobe  Lonsdale,  an  oflficer  In  British  colonial 
service,  went  farther,  visiting  Yendi  in  the  north  and  Bontuku 
in  the  west.  Two  years  later  Captain  Brandon  Kirt>y  made  his 
way  to  Kintampo.  In  1 887-1 889  Captain  L.  G .  Binger,  a  French 
officer,  ttnversed  the  country  from  north  tp  south.  Thereafter 
the  whole  region  was  visited  by  British,  French  and  German 
political  missions.  Prominent  among  the  British  agents  was 
Mr  George  E.  Ferguson,  a  native  of  West  Africa,  who  had 
previously  explored  northern  AshantL  Between  1892  and  1897 
Ferguson  concluded  several  treaties  guarding  British  interests. 
In  1897  Lieutenant  Henderson  and  Ferguson  occupied  Wa,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  sofas  of  Samory  (see  Sbkscai,  |  3)* 
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iltii4etMii,  who  had  gone  to  the  stfa  camp  to  imley,  was 
bdd  prisoner  for  some  time,  while  Ferguson  was  killed.  Mean- 
time negotiations  were  opened  in  Europe  to  settle  the  spheres 
of  influence  of  the  respective  counbries.  (The  Aagto-French 
agreement  of  1889  had  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  hinterlands 
of  the  French  colony  of  the  Ivoiy  Coast  and  the  British  colony 
of  the  Gold  Coast  as  far  as  9*  N.  only.)  A  period  of  considerable 
tehsion,  arising  from  the  proximity  of  British  and  Fmch  troops 
in  the  db'sputed  teiritory,  was  end^  by  the  signature  of  a  conven- 
tion in  Paris  {14th  of  June  1898),  in  whidi  the  western  and 
aofthem  botmdiiries  were  deiSned.  The  Briti^  abandoned 
their  daim  to  the  important  town  and  district  of  Wagadugn 
in  the  north.  In  the  following  year  (r4th  of  November  1899) 
an  agreement  defining  the  eastern  frontier  was  concluded  with 
Germany.  Previously  a  square  block  of  territory  to  the  nofth 
of  8^  N.  bad  been  regarded  as  neutral,  both  by  Brit^  juA 
Germany.  This  was  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  made  hi  x888. 
By  the  1899  convention  the  neutral  sone  was  parcelled  out 
between  the  two  powers.  The  delimitation  of  the  frontiers 
agreed  upon  took  place  during  1900-1904. 

In  1897  the  Northern  Territories  were  constituted  a  separate 
district  of  the  Gold  Coast  hinterland,  and  were  placed  in  charge 
of  a  chief  commissioner.  Colonel  H.  P.  Northcott  (killed  in  the 
Boer  War,  1 899-1 903)  was  the  first  commissioner  and  com- 
mandant of  the  troops.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  A.  H.  Morris. 
In  T901  the  Territories  were  made  a  distinct  administration, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony. 
The  government  was  at  first  of  a  semi-military  character,  but  in 
1907  a  civilian  staff  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  administration, 
and  a  force  of  armed  constabulary  replaced  the  troops  which 
bad  been  stationed  in  the  protectorate  and  which  were  then 
disbanded.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  under  British  ad- 
ministration has  been  marked. 

Bibliography. — A  good  summary  of  the  condition  and  history  of 
the  colony  to  the  close  of  the  loth  century  will  be  found  in  vol.  3. 
"  West  Africa."  of  the  Htstorua!  Ceogropky  of  Uu  British  Emf$re  by 
C  P  Lucas  (and  ed.,  Oxford.  1900).  For  currrat  information  see 
the  GaU  CMSt  Cwil  Strvu4  List  (Umdon,  yearly),  the  annual  Blue 
Book*  published  in  the  colony,  and  the  annual  lUport  issued  by  the 
Colonial  Office.  London.  For  fuller  information  consult  the  Report 
from  Ikt  SoUtt  Commiltot  on  Africa  (WesUm  Coast)  (London,  1865). 
a  mine  of  valuaUe  information:  rht  Cold  Coast,  Past  amd  Present, 
by  G.  Macdonald  (London,  1898):  Htstory  of  the  Cold  Coast  and 
Ashanli.  by  C.  C.  Reinderf.  a  native  pastor  (Basel.  l8os>:  A  Htstory 
of  the  Cold  Coast,  by  CoL  A.  B.  Ellis  (London.  1893):  Wanderings  in 
West  Africa  (London.  1863)  and  To  the  Cold  Coast  for  Cold  (London, 
1883).  both  by  Sir  Richard  Burton.  Of  the  earUer  books  the  most 
notable  ace  The  Coldem  Coast  or  a  Deoeriptum  of  Gummej  thither  wth 
a  relatum  of  sndi  persons  as  got  tDonderful  estates  by  thnr  trade  thither 
(London.  i€65),  and  A  New  and  Accurate  Description  of  the  Coast  of 
Cwinea  written  (in  Dutch)  by  Willem  Bosman.  chief  factor  for  the 
Dutch  at  Elmina  (Eng.  trans.,  2nd  ed.,  1721).  For  a  complete  survey 
e(  the  Gold  Coast  under  Dutch  control  see  "  Die  Nicdcrl&adisch 
Wett-ImUsche  Corapagnle  an  der  (k>ld-KQste  "  by  J.  G.  Doorman 
in  Tijds  Indischt  Taal',  Land-  en  Vdhmk,  vol.  40  (1898).  For 
ethnography,  relwion.  law,  &c..  consult  The  Land  of  Fetuh  (London. 
1883)  and  The  f ski-speaking  Peoples  of  the  West  Coast  of  Afnca 
(London,  1887).  both  by  Col.  A.  B.  Ellis:  Fanti  Customary  Law  (and 
ed..  London.  r904)  and  Fanti  Law  Report  (London.  1904),  both  by 
I.  M .  Sarbah.  The  Sketch  of  the  Forestry  of  West  Africa  by  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  (London.  1887)  contains  a  comprehennve  list  of  economic 
plants.  See  also  Report  on  Economic  AgncuUnre  on  the  Cold  Coast 
(Cokmial  Office  Reports*  No.  110.  1890).  and  Papers  retattng  to  the 
Construaton  of  Railways  tn  .  ^  .  the  Cold  Coast  (London.  1904). 
The  best  map  is  that  of  Major  F.  G.  Guggisbere.  overro  sheets, 
scale!  r  1^5.000 (London.  1907-1909).  TbereisaWarOfllceraapon 
the  scale  i  :  1 .000.000  in  one  sheet.    See  alsothe  works  quoted  under 
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For  the  Northern  Territories  see  L.  G.  Binger,  Du  Niger  an  Coife 
de  Cuinie  (Pans.  1892).  a  standard  authontv:  H.  P.  Northcott. 
Report  on  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  (War  Office. 
London.  1899).  a  valuable  compilation  summariring  the  then  avail- 
able information.  Annual  Reports  on  the  protectorate  are  issued  by 
the  British  Colonial  Office.  A  map  on  the  scale  of  1  :  1  .ooo/xw  is 
issued  by  the  War  Office  (F.  R.  C  ) 

GOLDEN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Jetferson  county^ 
Colorado.  U  S.A.,  on  Clear  Creek  (formerly  called  the  Vasquca 
fork  of  the  South  Platte),  about  14  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Denver. 
Pop.  (1900)  215a.  (1910)  2477.  Golden  is  a  residential  suburb 
of  Denver,  served  by  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  the  Denver  & 


iMennonntaiii  (dectik),  and  the  Denver  ft  North-Westein 
Electric  railways,  li  is  about  5700  ft.  above  sea-leveL  About 
600  ft.  above  the  dty  is  Castle  Rock,  with  an  amusement  park, 
and  W.  of  Golden  is  Lookout  Mountain,  a  natural  park  of  3400 
acres.  About  i  m.  S.  of  the  dty  is  a  stau  indtntrial  school  for 
boys,  and  in  Golden  is  the  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines 
topcned  1874)*  vhich  offers  coucaes  ia  mioifig  engineering  and 
metallurgical  engineering.  The  Independent  Pyritk  Snelter 
ia  at  Goideni  and  among  the  dty's  manttfactaies  are  pottery, 
firebrick  and  tile,  made  from  days  found  near  by,  and  flour. 
There  are  deposits  Of  coal,  copper  and  gdd  in  the  vidaity. 
Tnick-f  armhig  and  the  growing  of  f  rait  are  iinportant  industries 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Hie  first  settlement  bere  was  a  gold 
mining  camp,  established  in  1859,  and  named  In  honour  of 
Tom  G<rfden,  one  of  the  pioneer  prospectors.  The  village  was 
laid  out  in  i860,  and  Golden  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  z845 
and  Was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870.  Golden  was  made  the 
capital  of  Colorado  Tettitory  in  1869,  and  several  sesttons  (or 
parts  of  sessions)  of  the  Assembly  were  held  here  between  1864 
and  k868,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  formally  established 
at  Denver;  the  territorial  offices  of  Colorado,  howeveri  were 
at  Golden  only  in  1866^867. 

OOLDER  BULL  (Lat.  Bulla  Aitrea)^  the  general  designation 
of  any  charter  decorated  with  a  golden  seal  or  Mia,  either  owing 
to  the  intrinsic  importance  of  its  contents,  <Hr  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  bestower  or  the  redpient.  Hie  custom  of  thus 
giving  distinction  to  certain  documents  is  said  to  be  of  Byzantine 
origin,  though  if  this  be  the  case  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the 
word  employed  as  an  equivalent  for  golden  bull  in  Byzantine 
Greek  should  be  the  hybrid  xptv^vAXor  (cf.  Codinus  Curo- 
palates,  6  liiyos  Xoyo^nfi  Siar&rrH  rd  rapd  foi>  fiao^Khut 
&vo<m\)<Stuva  Tpotrt&yftara  ical  xP^^fiov^^  """P^  ▼*  *P4Tas, 
2o6Xravar,  cal  rmrdpxour;  and  Anna  Comnena,i4lfxiad,  lib.  iii.Scd 
XPtvo/SouXiov  X6yov;  lib.  viii.,  xpvo^vW  Xbrfov).  In  Germany 
a  Golden  Bull  is  mentioned  under  the  rdgn  of  Henry  I.  the  Fowler 
in  Chronica  Cassin.  ii.  31,  and  the  oldest  German  example,  if  It 
be  genuine,  dates  from  983.  At  first  the  golden  seal  was  formed 
after  the  type  of  a  solid  coin,  but  at  a  later  dale,  while  the  golden 
surface  presented  to  the  eye  was  greatly  increased,  the  seal  was 
really  composed  of  two  thin  metal  plates  filled  in  with  wax. 
The  number  of  golden  bulls  issued  by  the  imperial  chancery 
must  have  been  very  large;  the  dty  of  Frankfort,  for  example, 
preserves  no  fewer  than  ei^t. 

The  name,  however,  has  become  practically  restricted  to  a  few 
documents  of  unusual  political  importance,  the  golden  bull  of 
the  Empire,  the  golden  bull  of  Brabant,  the  golden  bull  of 
Hungary  and  the  golden  bull  of  Milan — ^and  of  these  the  first 
is  undoubtedly  the  Golden  Bull  par  excellence.  The  main  object 
of  the  Golden  Bull  was  to  provide  a  set  of  rules  for  the  election 
of  the  German  kings,  or  kings  of  the  Romans,  as  ibey  are  called 
in  this  document.  Since  the  informal  establishment  of  the 
eleaoral  college  about  a  century  before  (see  Electors),  various 
disputes  had  taken  place  about  the  right  of  certain  princes  to 
vote  at  the  elections,  these  and  other  difficulties  having  arisen 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  ruling.  The  spiritual 
electors,  it  is  true,  had  exercised  their  votes  without  challenge, 
but  far  different  was  the  case  of  the  temporal  electors.  The 
families  ruling  in  Saxony  and  in  Bavaria  had  been  divided  into 
two  main  branches  and,  as  the  German  states  had  not  yet 
accepted  the  principles  of  primogeniture,  it  was  uncertain  which 
member  of  the  divided  family  should  vote.  Thus,  both  the 
prince  rufing  in  Saxe-Latienburg  and  the  prince  ruling  in  Saxe- 
Wittenberg  claimed  the  vote,  and  the  two  branches  of  the 
family  of  Wittelsbach,  one  settled  in  Bavana  and  the  other  in 
the  Rhenish  palatinate,  were  similarly  at  variance,  while  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  also  claimed  the  vote  at  the  expense  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  Moreover,  there  had  been  several  disputed 
and  double  elections  to  the  German  crown  during  the  past 
century.  In  more  than  one  instance  a  prince,  chosen  by  a 
minority  of  the  electors,  had  claimed  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  kmg,  and  as  often  civil  war  had  been  the  result.  Under  these 
1  circumstances  the  emperor  Charles  IV.   determined   by  an 
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AttthoritaUvepronoiuiceixieiittooialRsucliprocvediiigsimpossiUe 
in  the  future^  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  his  own  power 
And  prestige,  especially  in  his  capacity  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

Having  arranged  various  disputes  in  Germany,  and  having  in 
April  1355  secured  his  coronation  in  Rome,  Charles  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  bufl  to  be  drawn  up.  It  is  uncertain  who  is  respon- 
sible for  its  actual  composition.  The  honour  has  been  assigned 
to  Bartolo  of  Sassoferrato,  professor  of  law  at  Pisa  and  Perugia, 
to  the  imperial  secretary,  Rudolph  of  Friedberg,  and  even  to 
the  emperor  himself,  but  there  is  no  valid  authority  for  giving 
it  to  any  one  of  the  three  in  preference  to  the  others.  In  its 
first  form  the  bull  was  promulgated  at  the  diet  of  Nurembeig 
on  the  xoth  ol  Januaxy  1356,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
princes  until  some  nuxlifications  had  been  introduced,  and  in 
its  final  form  it  was  issued  at.  the  diet  ol  Metz  on  the  asth  of 
December  following. 

The  text  of  the  Golden  Bull  consists  of  a  prologue  iind-  of 
thirty-one  chapters.  Some  lines  of  verse  invoking  the  ^id  of 
Almighty  God  are  followed  by  a  rhetorical  statement  of  the 
evib  which  arise  from  discord  and  division,  illustrations  being 
taken  from  Adam,  who  was  divided  from  obedience  and  thus  fell, 
and  from  Helen  of  Troy  who  was  divided  from  her  husband. 
The  early  chapters  are  mainly  concerned  with  details  of  the 
elaborate  ceremonies  which  are  to  be  observed  on  the  occasion 
of  an  election.  The  number  of  electors  is  fixed  at  seven,  the  duke 
of  Saxe- Wittenberg,  not  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  receiving 
the  Saxon  vote,  and  the  count  palatine,  not  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
obtaim'ng  the  vote  of  the  Wittelsbachs.  The  electors  were  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  precedence  thus:  tKe  archbishops  of  Mainz, 
of  Trier  and  of  Cologne,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  qui  inter  declares 
laicos  ex  regiae  digniUxlis  Jastigio  jure  et  tncrito  obiinct  Primaiiam, 
the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The  three  archbishops  were  respec- 
tively arch-chancellors  of  the  three  prfncipal  divisions  of  the 
Empire,  Germany,  Aries  and  Italy,  and  the  four  secular  electors 
each  hdd  an  office  in  the  imperial  household,  the  functions  of 
which  they  were  expected  to  discharge  on  great  occasions. 
The  king  of  Bohemia  was  the  arch-cupbearer,  the  count  pataline 
was  the  arch-steward  (dapifer),  the  duke  of  Saxony  was  arch- 
marshal,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  arch-chambcr- 
lain.  The  work  of  summoning  the  electors  and  of  presiding  over 
their  deliberations  fell  to  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  but  if  he 
failed  to  discharge  this  duty  the  electors  were  to  assemble  without 
summons  within  three  months  of  the  death  of  a  king.  Elections 
were  to  be  held  at  Frankfort;  they  were  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  the  subsequent  coronation  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  to  be  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
During  a  vacancy  in  the  Empire  the  work  of  administering  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  was  entrusted  to  the  count  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony  being  responsible,  however, 
for  the  government  of  Saxony,  or  rather  for  the  districts  uH 
Saxonica  jura  siroaniur. 

The  chief  result  of  the  bull  was  to  add  greatly  to  the  power  of 
the  electors;  for,  to  quote  Bryce  {Holy  Roman  Empire),  it 
**  confessed  and  legalized  the  independence  of  the  electors  and 
the  powerlessness  of  the  crown."  To  these  princes  were  given 
sovereign  rights  in  their  dominions,  which  were  declared  in- 
divisible and  were  to  pass  according  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 
Except  in  extreme  cases,  there  was  to  be  no  appeal  from  the 
sentences  of  their  tribunals,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  the  right 
of  coining  money,  <X  taking  tolls,  and  in  other  privileges,  while 
■conspirators  against  their  lives  were  to  suffer  the  penalties  of 
treason.  One  dause  gave  spedal  rights  and  iramuniiies  to  the 
king  of  B<^emia,  who,  it  mtist  be  lemembeced,  at  this  time  was 
Charles  himself,  and  others  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  puUic 
peace.  Provision  was  made  for  an  annual  meeting  of  the  electors, 
to  be  held  at  Metz  four  weeks  after  Easter,  when  matters  pro 
bono  et  salute  communi  were  to  be  discussed.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  carried  out,  although  the  electors  met  occasion- 
aUy.  Another  clause  forbade  the  cities  to  receive  PfaklbUrgv, 
i.e.  forbade  them  to  take  men  dwelling  outside  their  walls  under 
their  protection.    It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  admission 


whatever  that  the  election  of  a  king  ii^eds  ooafiapatiDD  fioai 
the  p6pe. 

The  Golden  Bull  was  thus  a  great  victory  for  tiie  electors,  but 
it  weakened  the  position  of  the  German  king  and  was  a  distinct 
humiliation  for  the  other  princes  and  for  the  cities.  The  status 
of  those  rulers  who  did  not  obtain  the  electoral  privilege  was 
lowered  by  this  very  fact,  and  the  regulations  about  the  PJaM- 
burger,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  new  leagues  and  assoda- 
tions,  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  cities.  The  German  king^  were 
eleaed  according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  buU  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  in  x8o6.  At  first  the  document 
was  known  simply  as  the  Lex  Carolina;  but  gradually  the  name 
of  the  Book  with  the  Golden  Bull  came  into  use,  and  the  present 
elliptical  title  was  sufficiently  established  by  141 7  to  be  officially 
employed  in  a  charter  by  King  Sigismund.  The  original  auto- 
graph was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  elector  of  Mainz,  and  it 
was  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Mainz  till  1789.  Official  tran- 
scripts were  probably  furnished  to  each  of  the  seven  dcctofs  at 
the  time  of  the  promulgation,  and  before  long  many  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Empire  secured  copies  for  themselves.  The 
transcript  which  belonged  to  the  elector  of  Trier  is  preserved  in 
the  state  archives  at  Stuttgart,  that  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  in 
the  court  library  at  Darmstadt,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Bohemia 
in  the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna.  Berlin,  Munich  and  Dresd(^ 
also  boast  the  possession  of  an  electoral  transcript;  and  the 
town  of  Kitzingen  has  a  contemporary  copy  in  its  municipal 
archives.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  most  of  these  so-called  original  transcripts. 
But  perhaps  the  best  known  example  is  that  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  which  was  procured  from  the  imperial  chancery  in  ij66, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  golden  seal  like  the  original.  Not  only 
was  it  regularly  quoted  as  the  indubitable  authority  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  the  emperors  in  Frankfort  itself,  but  it 
was  from  time  to  time  officially  consulted  by  members  of  the 
Eronire. 

Tne  manuscript  consists  of  43  leaves  of  parchment  of  mediom 
quality,  each  measuring  about  io|  in.  in  height  by  7!  in  breadth. 
The  sedl  is  of  the  plate  and  wax  type.  On  the  oovterse  appears  a 
SifUTc  of  the  emperor  seated  on  his  throne,  with  the  sceptre  in  bis 
nght  hand  and  the  jglobe  in  his  left;  a  shield,  with  the  crowned 
imperial  cajole,  occupies  the  space  on  the  one  side  of  the  throne,  and 
a  corresponding  shield,  with  the  crowned  Bohemian  lion  with  t«o 
tails,  occupies  the  space  on  the  other  ride;  and  round  the  margin 
runs  the  legend,  Korolus  quartus  dinna  faoente  dementia,  RomanertM 
imperaior  semper  A  ugustus  et  Boimiae  rex.  On  the  reverse  is  a  casde, 
with  the  words  Aurea  Roma  on  the  gate,  and  the  clrcuniscriptioa 
reads,  Roma  caput  mwndirept  orbisfrena  rot$tndi.  The  orvinal  LaUn 
text  of  the  bull  was  printed  at  Nttrembeiv  by  Fricdrich  Creussncr  in 
147^,  and  a  second  edition  by  Anthonius  Kobuiger  (d.  1532)  appeared 
at  the  same  place  in  1477.  Since  that  rime  tt  has  been  frcqnendy 
reprinted  from  various  manuscriptsandcoHcctiona.  M.Golcmt  nve 
the  Palatine  text,  compared  with  those  of  Bohemia  and  Franufort. 
in  his  CoUedioconstUttttonum  el  legum  imperialium  (Frankfort,  t6tih 
Another  is  to  be  found  in  De  comitiis  imperii  of  O.  Panvinius,  ana  a 
third,  of  unknown  history,  is  prefixed  to  the  Codex  recessu^r^ 
Imperii  (Mainz,  1 399.  and  again  161 5).  The  Frankfort  text  appeared 
in  17A2  as  Aurea  BmllH  secundum  exemplar  origjinaU  Frankfurlenset 
edited  by  W.  C.  Multz.  and  the  text  is  also  found  in  J.  J.  Schmaoss 
Corpus  juris  pMici,  edited  by  R.  von  Hommel  (Leipzig,  1794).  and 
in  the  AusgewdUte   Urkunden  aur  Erlduierung  der    VerfassuMt^. 

{esdiichle  Deutscklands  im  Mittelalter,  edited  by  W.  Attitiaon  and 
i.  Bemhetm  (Berlin,  1891,. and  again  iflos).  Germaa  traiulations. 
none  of  which,  however,  had  any  official  authority,  were  published 
at  Nurembeig  about  1474,  at  Vewce  in  1476,  and  at  Strassbuig  tn 
148^.  Among  the  earlier  commentators  on  the  document  are 
H  .Canidus  and  J .  Limnaeus  who  wrote  In  A  uream  BuUamCStnsahvug, 
1662).  The  student  will  find  a  good  account  of  the  older  literature 
on  the  subject  in  C.  G.  Biener's  Commentarii  de  origine  H  progrcssu 
letum  jurtumque  Cermaniae  (1787-1795).  See. also  J.  D.  voo 
Olenscnlfiger,  Neux  Erldutemnetn  der  CuUenen  BuUe  (Frankfort  and 
Leipziie,  1766) ;  H.  G.  von  ThuCemeyer,  De  Bulla  Aurea,  Argentea,  &c 

i Heidelberg.  1682);  J.  St  fitter,  Historiscke  Entmckelung  do 
eutigen  Slaatsverfassuiu  des  teutschen  Reicks  (Gdttingen,  17^ 
17S7),  and  a  Stobbe,  GeschidUe  der  deutscken  Recklsquellen  (BTUtor 
wick,  1860-1864).  Among  the  more  modem  works  may  k 
mentioned:  £.  Nerrcr.  Die  Cotdne  BuUe  nock  ikrem  UrsprvH 
(Gdttingen,  1877).  O.  Hahn,  Ursprung  und  Bedeulung  der  Coldnen 
Butte  (Breslau,  1903);  and  M.  C.  Schmidt.  Die  ttaalsreekauke 
Anwendung  der  Goldnen  BuUe  (Halle,  1894).  There  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  subject  in  the  QueUensamnUung  mr  Gesckickie der 
deutscken  Reieksverfassung,  edited  by  K.  Zeumer  (Leipzig,  1904).  ^^ 
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, ^__  by  O.  Haniack  la  Ui  Da$  Ku^sttm  Kttttpim  bit  fur 

UiUedts  iJleH  Jahrkunderts  (Giessen.  18S3).  There  isan English  trans- 
lation of  the  bull  10  E.  P.  Henderson's  Sded  Historical  Documents  of 
Ike  Middle  Ag/u  (London,  1903).  (A.  W.  H.*) 

GOUMQI-ByBt  a  name  indiaciiniinttdy  ^ven  in  ntny  parts 
of  Bhtaia  to  two  veiy  distinct  species  ^  ducks,  from  die  rich 
yellow  colour  of  their  irides.  The  conunonest  of  them— <the 
AnasfuHpila  of  linaaeiis  snd  Ftdigida  aristata  of  most  modem 
onuthoiQ^st»~is»  however,  osually  caOed  by  English  writers 
the  tufted  duck,  while  "  golden^e  "  is  reserved  in  books  for 
tke  A.  dangmla  and  A»  giameioH  of  Linnamw,  who  did  not  know 
tktl  the  birds  he  so  named  were  bat  examples  of  the  samo 
^tedes,  dififeiing  mly  in  age  or  sea;  and  to  this  day  many  IbwIerB 
popetaata  a  like  mistake,  deeming  the  "  Morilion,"  which  is  the 
lenale  or  young  male,  distinct  from  the  **  Golden-eye "  or 
"  Rattle-wings  "  (as  from  its  noisy  flight  they  oftener  call  it), 
which  is  the  adult  male.  This  species  bebngs  to  the  group  known 
tt  diving  ducks,  and  is  the  type  of  the  very  well-marked  geaos 
Clangtda  of  later  systematists,  which,  smong  other  differences, 
kas  the  posterior  end  of  the  sternum  prolonged  so  as  to  extend 
ojQsidetably  over,  and,  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose, 
protea  the  belly — 9k  character  possessed  in  a  still  greater  degree 
by  the  meigansers  {Merginaejy  while  the  males  also  exhibit  in 
ibc  extraocdinarily  developed  bony  labyrinth  of  their  tmchea 
and  iu  midway  enlargement  another  resemblance  to  the  members 
of  the  same  subfamily.  The  goldot-^w,  C  glaudon  of  modem 
vriters,  has  its  home  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres, 
vhence  in  winter  it  migrates  southward;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
ducks  that  constantly  resorts  to  hollow  trees  for  the  purpose 
of  Iveeding  it  hardly  transcends  the  limit  of  the  Arctic  forests 
on  dther  continent.  So  well  known  is  this  habit  to  the  people 
of  the  northern  c&tricts  of  Scandinavia,  that  they  very  commonly 
devise  artificial  ncst-boxcs  for  its  a«onunodatjon  and  their  own 
profiL  Hottow  logs  oi  wood  are  prepared,  the  top  and  bottom 
dosed,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  side.  These  are  afii  xed  to  the  trunks 
of  living  trees  in  suitable  places,  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  pound,  and,  being  readily  occupied  by  the  bircb  in  the  breeds 
isg-season,  are  ic^ularly  robbed,  first  of  the  numerous  eggs,  and 
fisaUy  of  the  down  they  contain,  by  those  who  have  set  them  up. 
The  adult  male  golden-eye  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  mostly 
black  above,  but  with  the  head,  which  is  slightly  crested,  reflect* 
ing  rich  green  lights,  a  large  oval  white  patch  under  each  eye 
snd  eloi^ted  white  scapulars;  the  lower  parts  are  whoUy 
white  and  the  feet  bright  orange,  except  the  webs,  which  are 
dusky.  In  the  female  and  young  male,  dark  iHOwn  replaces  the 
bbck,'  the  cheek-spots  are  indistinct  and  the  elongated  white 
tcspolars  wanting.  The  goiden-eye  of  North  America  has  been 
by  some  authon  deemed  to  differ,  and  has  been  named  C. 
osMrtoufo,  but  apparently  on  insufficient  grounds.  North 
America,  however,  has,  in  common  with  Iceland,  a  very  distinct 
spedes,  C.  isiandica,  often  called  Barrow's  duck,  which  is  but 
t  rare  straggler  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  never,  so  far 
u  known,  to  Britain.  In  Iceland  and  Greenland.it  is  the  only 
Ittbitual  representative  of  the  genus,  and  it  occurs  from  thence 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  breeding-habits  it  differs  from  the 
comnioner  q>ecies,  not  placing  its  eggs  in  tree-holes;  but  how 
far  thb  difference  is  voltmtary  may  be  doubted,  for  in  the 
coantrics  it  frequents  trees  are  wanting.  It  is  a  larger  and 
ttouter  bird,  and  in  the  male  the  white  dieek-patches  take  a  more 
CRscentic  form,  while  the  head  is  glossed  with  purple  rather 
tlisa  green,  and  the  white  scapulars  are  not  elongated.  The  New 
Workl  also  possesses  a  third  and  still  more  boiutif  ul  species  of 
tbe  genus  in  C.  albeola,  known  in  books  as  the  buffcl-headed  duck, 
*im1  to  American  fowlers  as  the  "  spirit-duck  **  and  "  butter-ball  ** 
"^the  former  name  being  applied  from  its  rapidity  in  diving,  and 
tbe  latter  from  its  exceeding  fatness  in  autumn.  This  is  of  small 
<i2e,  but  the  lustre  of  the  feathers  in  the  male  is  most  brilliant, 
fxkibiting  a  deep  plum-coloured  gloss  on  the  head.  It  breeds 
>«  trees,  and  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  more  than  once  in 
"rilajn.  (A.  N.) 

<H>U>ra  FUSECB,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  fleece  of  the 

'^^  on  which  Phrixus  and  Helle  escaped,   for  ^which   see 

xu  4* 


AMOMAinft.    For  the  modem  ocder  of  thoGoldea  Fleece^  see 
Kkigsshooo  AMD  Cbxvalry,  sectJOB  Ordtrs  0/  Knigklkotd. 

GOLDBN  HORDB^  the  name  of  a  body  of  Tatan  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  ijtb-oentury  overran  a  gsett  portion  of  eastern 
Europe  and  founded  in  Russia  the  Tatar  empire  of  khanate 
known  as  the  Empire  of  the  Golden  Horde  or  Western  KlpckakSb 
They  invaded  Eisope  about  1337  under  the  leadei^p  of  BttH 
Khan,  a  younger  sou  of  Juji,  eldest  son  of  Jeaghia  Khui,  passed 
over  Russia  with  slaughter  and  destruction,  'and  penetrated 
into  Silesia,  Poland  and  Hungary,  finally  defeating  Henry  II.» 
duke  of  Silesia,  at  liegnita  In  the  battle  known  as  the  WahlsUtt 
on  the  9th  of  April  1241,  So  costly  was  this  victory,  however, 
that  Batfl,  finding  he  could  not  reduce  Neostadt,  retraced  his 
steps  and  established  himself  in  his  magmficeat  tent  (whence 
the  name  **  golden" )  on  the  Volga.  The  new  settlement  was 
knownas^tr Oda  C'  («oldcn  Camp,"  whence  "  (Solden  Horde  "). 
Very  rapidly  the  powers  of  B2ta  extended  over  the  Russian 
princes,  and  so  kmg  as  the  khanate  remained  in  the  ditcct 
descent  from  BfttH  nothing  occurred  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
empire.  The  names  of  Bftta's  successors*  are  Sartak  (1256), 
Bereke  (Baraka)  (1256- r366),  MangQrTimflr  (z266>idSo),  TQda 
MaagQ  (1980-1387),  (?)  Tola  Boghft  (1287-1 190),  Tokt«  (1290- 
1312),  Ozbeg  (i3i»-i34o),  Ttn-Beg  (1340).  Jftnl-Beg  (1340- 
Z3S7).  Tlie  death  of  Jftnl-Beg,  however,  threw  the  empire  into 
confusion.  Birdl-Beg  (Berdi-Beg)  only  reigned  for  two  years, 
after  which  two  rolecs,  calling  thenttdvcs  sons  of  J&id-Beg 
occupied  the  thrMie  during  one  year.  From  that  time  (135^ 
till  137&  no  single  ruler  held  the  whole  empire  under  control, 
various  members  of  the  other  brandies  of  tbe  old  house  of  JfijI 
assuming  the  title.  At  last  in  1378  Tfiktftmish,  of  the  Eastern 
Kipchaks,  succeeded  <  in  oustii^  all  rivals,  and  establishing 
himsdf  as  ruler  of  eastern  and  western  Kipchak.  For  a  short 
time  the  glory  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  rcnewcd,^  until  it  was 
finally  crushed  by  Timur  in  1395. 

See  further  Mongols  and  Russia;  Sir  Henry  Howorth's  History 
of  the  Mong^;  S.  L4ine>-Poole'*  Mohammadan  Dynastiee  (1804), 
pp.  223-331 ;  for  the  relations  of  the  various  deaoendaats  of  Jeoghu, 
see  Stockvist  Manuel  d*kistoire,  vol.  L  chap.  ix.  table  7. 

CM>LDBM  ROD,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  Solidag0 
virgaurea  (natural  order  Compositae),  a  native  of  Britain  and 
widely  distributed  in  tbe  north  temperate  region.  It  is  an  cdd- 
fashioned  border-plant  flowering  from  July  to  September,  with 
an  erect,  sparingly-bianched  stem  and  small  brightr-yellow 
clustered  heads  of  flowers.  It  gtxyws  well  in  common  soil  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  division  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

QOLDBM  ROSE  {rosa  aurea),  an  ornament  made  of  wrought 
gold  and  set  with  gems,  generally  sapphires,  which  is  blessed 
by  the  pope  on  tbe  fourth  (Laelare)  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  usually 
afterwards  sent  as  a  mark  of  special  favour  to  some  distinguished 
individual,  to  a  church,  or  a  civil  community.  Formerly  it 
was  a  single  rose  of  wrought  gold,  coloured  red,  but  the  form 
finally  adopted  is  a  thorny  branch  with  leaves  and  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  decked  with  gems,  surmounted  by  one 
principal  rose.  Tbe  origin  of  the  custom  is  obscure.  From  very 
early  times  popes  have  given  away  a  rose  on  the  foordi  Sunday 
of  Lent,  whence  the  name  Dominica  Rosa,  sometimes  given  to 
this  feast.  The  practice  oi  blessing  and  sending  some  such 
symbol  («.g.  euhgiae)  goes  bade  to  the  earliest  Christian  antiquity, 
but  the  use  of  the  rose  itself  does  not  seem  to  go  farther  back  than 
the  xxth  century.-  According  to  some  authorities  it  was  used 
by  Leo  IX.  (X049-X054),  but  in  any  case  Pope  Urban  II.  sent  one 
to  Fulk  of  Anjou  during  the  preparations  for  the  first  crusade. 
Pope  Urban  V.,  who  sent  a  golden  rose  to  Joanna  of  Naples  in 
1366,  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  to  determine  that  one 
should  be  consecrated  annuaUy.  Beginning  with  the  i6th 
century  there  went  r^ularly  with  the  rose  a  letter  relating  the 
reasons'why  it  was  sent,  and  redting  the  merits  and  virtues 
of  tbe  receiver.  When  the  change  was  made  from  the  form 
of  the  simple  rose  to  the  branch  is  uncertain.  The  rose  sent 
by  Innocent  IV.  in  1244  to  Count  Raymond  Berengar  IV.  of 
Provence  was  a  simple  flower  without  any  accessory  ornamental 
tion,  while  the  one  given  by  Benedict  XI.  in  1303  or  1304  to  thft 
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cbuidi  of  St  Stephen  at  Perugia  oonsiated  of  a  brandi  garaished 
with  6ve  opea  and  two  dosed  roses  enriched  with  a  sapphire, 
the  whole  having  a  value  of  seventy  ducats.  The  value  of  the 
gift  varied  according  to  the  character  or  rank  of  the  recipient. 
John  XXII.  gave  away  some  weighing  12  os.,  and  worth 
from  £350  to  £395.  Among  the  recipients  of  this  honour  have 
been  Henry  VI.  of  England,  X446;  James  III.  of  Scotland,  on 
whom  the  rose  (made  by  Jacopo  Magnoiio)  was  oonferzed  by 
Innocent  VIII.;  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  Frederick  the  Wise, 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  received  a  rose  from  Leo  X.  in  1518; 
Henry  VUL  of  England,  who  received  three,  the  last  from  Clement 
VII.  in  1524  (each  had  nine  branches,  and  rested  on  different 
forms  of  feet,  one  on  oxen,  the  second  on  acorns,  and  the  third  on 
lions);  Queen  Mary,  who  received  one  in  155s  from  Julius  III.; 
the  republic  of  Lucca,  so  favoured  by  Pius  IV.,  in  1564;  ths 
Lateran  Basilica  by  Pius  V.  three  years  later;  the  sanctuary 
of  Loreto  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  r584;  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of 
France,  who  received  it  from  Clement  IX.  in  x668;  Mary 
Casimir,  queen  of  Poland,  from  Innocent  XI.  in  1684  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  her  husband,  John  Sobieski; 
Benedict  XIII.  (1726)  presented  one  to  the  cathedral  of  Capua, 
and  in  1853  it  was  sent  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  the  church  of  St 
Mark's,  Venice.  In  more  recent  times  it  was  sent  to  Napoleon  III. 
of  France,  the  empress  Eugenie,  and  the  queens  Isabella  II., 
Christina  (1686)  and  Victoria  (1906)  of  Spain.  The  gdt  of  the 
golden  rose  used  almost  invariably  to  accompany  the  coronation 
of  the  king  of  the  Romans.  If  in  any  particular  year  no  one  is 
considered  worthy  of  the  rose,  it  is  laid  up  in  the  Vatican. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  Italian  goldsmiths  have  been 
employed  in  making  the  earlier  roses;  and  such  intrinsically 
valuable  objects  have,  in  common  with  other  priceless  historical 
examples  of  the  goldsmiths'  art,  found  their  way  to  the  melting- 
poL  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  existing 
historic  specimens  is  very  smalL  These  include  one  of  the  X4tb 
century  in  the  Ouny  Museum,  Paris,  believed  ^o  have  been  sent 
by  Cement  V.  to  the  prince-bishop  of  Basel;  another  conferred 
in  X458  on  his  native  city  of  Siena  by  Pope  Pius  II.;  and  the 
rose  bestowed  upon  Siena  by  Alexander  VII.,  a  son  of  that  city, 
which  is  depicted  in  a  procession  in  a  fresco  in  the  Palaazo 
Pubblico  at  Siena.  The  surviving  roses  of  more  recent  date 
include  that  presented  by  Benedict  XIII.  to  Capua  cathedral; 
the  rose  conferred  on  the  empress  Caroline  by  Pius  VII.,  1819, 
at  Vienna;  one  of  1833  (Gregory  XVI.)  At  St  Mark's,  Venice; 
and  Pope  Leo  XIIL's  rose  sent  to  Queen  Christina  of  Spain, 

which  is  at  Madrid. 

Authorities. — Angelo  Rocca.  Aurea  Rosa,  &c.  (1719);  Basendii, 
De  Rosa  Aurea,  Epistola  (1759);  Girbal,  La  Rosa  ae  oro  (Madrid, 
1820) :  C.  Jorct,  La  Rose  d'or  dans  I'antiquiti  H  au  tnoven  Age  (Paris, 
1892),  pp.  4^2-435:  Eugdne  Muntz  in  Revue  d'art  cnrSlien  (1901), 
series  v.  VOL-  12  pp.  I -11;  De  F.  Mcly,  Le  Trisor  de  Chartres 
(1886);  Marquis  dc  Mac  Swiney  Maahanaglaas,  Le  Portugal  ei  le 
Saint  Siige:  Lex  Roses  d'or  envoyies  Par  les  Rapes  aux  rots  de 
Portugal  au  XVI*  stkde  (1904);  Sir  C.  Vouog,  Ornaments  and  Gift 
eensecrated  by  the  Roman  Pontics:  the  Golden  Rose,  tke  Cap  and 
Svfords  presented  to  Sovereigns  of  England  and  Scotland  (1864). 

a.T.S.*;E7A.J.) 

GOLDBN  RULE,  the  term  applied  in  all  European  languages 

to  the  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  (Matthew 

vii.  12  and  Luke  vi.  31),  "  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 

do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 

prophets."    This  principle  has  often  been  stated  as  the  funds- 

mental  precept  of  social  morality.    It  is  sometimes  put  negatively 

or  passively,  "  do  not  that  to  another  whidi  thou  wouldst  not 

have  done  to  thyself  "  (cf.  Hobbes,  LeviatkaHf  xv.  79,  xvii.  85), 

but  it  should  be  observed  that  in  this  form  it  implies  merely 

abstention  from  evil  doing.  In  either  form  the  precept  in  ordinary 

application  is  part  of  a  hedonistic  system  of  ethics,  ths  criterion 

of  action  being  strictly  utilitarian  in  character. 

ffce  H.  Sidgwick,  History  of  Elkits  (5th  ed,  1902),  p.  167;  James 
Seth,  Etkical  Principles,  p.  97  foU. 

GOLDFIELD,  a  town  and  the  county-scat  of  Esmeralda 
county,  Nevada,  U.S^.,  about  170  m.  S.E.  of  Carson  City. 
Pop.  (i9ro,  U.  S.  census)  4838.  It  is  served  by  the  Tonopah 
&  Gotdficld,  Las  Vegas  &  Tonopah,  and  Tonopah  &  Tidewater 


railways.  The  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  iboomfing  Id 
high-grade  gold  ores,  and  is  essentially  a  mining  camp.  The 
discovery  of  gold  at  Tonopah,  about  28  m.  N.  of  Goldfiekl,  io 
1900  was  followed  by  its  discovery  at  Goldfield  in  1902  and  1903; 
in  1904  the  Goldfiekl  district  produced  about  800  tons  of  ore, 
whidi  yielded  $2,300,000  worth  of  gold,  or  30%  of  that  of  the 
state.  This  remarkable  production  caused  Goldfield  to  grow 
rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  In 
addition  to  the  mines,  there  are  large  reduction  woika.  In  1907 
Goldfield  became  the  county-seat.  The  gold  output  in  1907  iras 
$8,408,396;  in  1908,  $4,880,251.  Soon  after  mining  on  an  ex* 
tensive  scale  began,  the  ndners  organised  thenosdvcs  as  a  hxal 
branch  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  in  this  brsach 
were  included  many  labourers  in  Goldfield  other  than  miaerL 
Between  this  branch  and  the  nune-owners  there  arose  a  series  of 
more  or  less  serious  differences,  and  there  were  several  set  strikes 
— in  December  1906  and  January  1907,  for  higher  wages;  in 
March,  and  April  1907,  because  the  mine-owners  refcaed  to 
discharge  carpenters  who  were  members  of  the  American  Feden* 
tion  of  Labour,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  or  to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  affiliated  vitb 
it,  this  last  organisation  being,  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  forced 
out  of  Goldfield;  in  August  and  September  1907,  because  a 
rxile  was  introduced  at  some  of  the  mines  requiring  miners  to 
change  their  clothing  before  entering  and  aiicr  leaving  the 
mines,— a  rule  made  necessary,  according  to  the  operators,  by 
the  wholesale  stealing  (in  miners'  psiiance,  "  high-grading ") 
of  the  very  valuable  ore  (some  of  it  valued  at  as  high  as  $20  s 
pound);  ajid  in  November  and  December  1907,  because  some 
of  the  mine*owners,  avowedly  on  account  ol  the  bard  timci, 
adopted  a  system  of  paying  in  cashier's  checks.  Excepting 
occasional  attacks  upon  non-union  workmen,  or  upon  persons 
supposed  not  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  miners'  union,  there 
had  been  no  serious  disturbance  in  Goldfield;  but  in  December 
1907,  Governor  Sparks,  at  the  instance  of  the  min^ownen, 
appealed  to  President  Roosevelt  to  send  Federal  troops  to 
Goldfield,  on  the  ground  that  the  sanation  there  was  ominous, 
that  destruction  of  life  and  property  seemed  prc^Mhle*  and  thst 
the  state  had  no  militia  and  would  be  powerless  to  maintain  order. 
President  Roosevelt  thereupon  (December  4th)  ordered  General 
Frederick  Fuaston,  oonunanding  the  Diviaon  of  Califotnis,  it 
San  Francisco,  to  proceed  with  300  Federal  troops  to  Goldfield. 
The  troops  arrived  in  Goldfield  on  the  6th  of  December,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  mine-owners  reduced  wages  and 
announced  that  no  members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Mineis 
would  thereafter  be  employed  in  the  mines.  President  Roosevdt, 
becoming  convinced  that  conditions  had  not  warranted  Governor 
Sparks's  appeal  for  Federal  assistance,  but  that  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  might  nevertheless  lead  to  serious 
disorders,  consented  that  they  should  remain  for  a  short  tine 
on  condition  that  the  state  should  immediately  organise  tn 
adequate  militia  or  police  force.  Accordingly,  a  special  meeliog 
of  the  legislature  was  immediately  called,  a  state  police  force 
was  organised,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  1908  the  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Thereafter  work  was  gradually  resumed  in  the 
mines,  the  contest  having  been  won  by  the  mine^wners. 

GOLDFINCH  (Ger.  ColdfinkS),  the  FnngUla  earduelis  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  Cardudia  degatu  of  later  authors,  an  extremdy 
well-known  bird  found  over  the  greater  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa,  and  eastwards  to  Persia  and  Turkestan.  Its  gay 
plumage  is  matched  by  its  sprightly  nature;  «nd  together  they 
make  it  one  of  the  most  favourite  cage-birds  among  all  dasses. 
As  a  songster  it  is  inde<»l  surpassed  by  many  other  specie^ 
but  its  docility  and  ready  attachment  to  its  master  or  mistresi 
make  up  for  any  defect  in  its  vocal  jMwers.  In  some  parts  of 
Eng^nd  the  trade  in  goldfinches  is  very  considerable.  In  i860 
Mr  Hussey  reported  {Zool.,  p.  7144)  the  average  annual  captures 
near  Worthing  to  occced  11,000  dozens — ^nearly  all  being  cock* 
birds;  and  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  « 
Commons  in  1873  stated  that,  when  a  boy,  he  could  take  f<vty 

*  The  more  common  German  name,  however,  is  Dist^fi^  (Thistle* 
Fmcb)  or  AtffUte. 
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teou  fa  ■  ■"■""■IT  ttti  BrightdD.  In  thse  diilrfetl  uiit  Mxn 
Ibe  numbtr  lu  becoirw  much  rednrcd,  owing  doobtlm  id  part 
(0  tlw  fitd  pnctice  of  fetching  the  birda  juat  b«rore  or  during 
the  bRcding-Kaioa^  bat  perhapa  the  atrongHl  tkuse  of  thriT 
gnwing  scaidty  a  the  coiuLADt  bRaking-up  of  wute  luida^  utd 
tbf  cxliipatHiB  of  veedd  (puIictdAily  of  Ihe  order  Campotilat) 
BKOtiiJ  to  tbe  irapn>vcd  tyttrra  of  flgrlcultun^  for  jn  many 
putt  of  Scotland,  Eut  Lothiab  fyr  mnaace,  when  goldfiiKha 
were  oact  u  plentiful  ■»  >p»itO"ra,  they  «ie  bow  only 
itiagglen,  ud  Jilt  that  Ihry  hivt  not  been  ihianed  by  w 
Tkoogh  goldfindK*  m«y  ocoBinrodly  be  obseiwd  In  the  t< 
■euhif,  jBtompsnilily  the  hujest  number  le«»e  Brit» 
miunn,  reluniing  in  spring.  Bnd  rcnttfag  to  gitdem 
uijiutls  to  bleed,  when  the  livdy  aang  ef  tbe  cock,  and  the 
biidil  TcDaw  winn  of  bath  wees,  quickly  ittnct  notice.  The 
aIniFture,  ollcn  pbtrd  it  no  gieit 
mt  genenliy  ao  veU  hJddcD  hy  the 
ka^  bon^  an  which  if  la  iniiit  ai  Dot  to  be  esaify  found,  until, 
Ibr  jvag  bdng  hatdied,  the  eout&nt  viaita  of  tbe  parenta  reve*] 
in  ste.  When  ibo  faroodi  l^ve  tiie  qeat  they  move  into  the 
more  open  countTy,  and  ftetpienliiig  pasttma,  coramoiB,  heaths 
ad  dovnu,  aiKDibie  in  Urge  flocks  towvds  the  end  of  nrnmi 
EaBntd  of  ih*  nnge  of  the  ptejent  species  Hs  phce  is  t«ken 
ib  angetieT  C.  ainupr.  ^hkb  b  easily  tecognized  by  mnling 
tW  Mack  hood  and  whfte  eir-coverts  of  tbe  Btitbh  bird.  Its 
bone  geenB  t»  be  in  Centnl  Asia,  but  it  mores  BOuthmrd 
■bier,  being  connxm  at  that  season  in  Cashmere,  and  b  r 
infrequently  brought  for  sale  to  Calcutta.  Ibc  position  ol  the 
piBi  Cardmlii  in  the  family  Fringiaiilat  k  not  very  clea 
Straclunlly  it  would  seetn  to  ham  »nie  relation  to  the  siskii 
^Ckrjttmilrii^j  though  the  membeis  of  the  two  groups  have  vri 
(EffBeDt  liabits,  and  perfisps  its  nearest  kinship  Ires  with  tl 
^■findies  (CaccoMraiihi),    See  Pmcn.  <A.  S.) 

eOUFIEH    iCyfrinni  or  Ciromu  Diralui).  a  small  £> 
Moging  to  tke  CypHnid  family,  a  native  of  China  but  aatu 


Tcleacope-fiJi. 

le  wild  si 


eltsce 


Jifcilmn  those  of  a  Cnidan  catp,  and  like  that  fijh  tl  Is  tf  nidoui 
«( life  iDd  easily  domesilciied.  Albinos  seem  to  be  rather 
rennnoa;  and  as  in  olhet  fishes  (for  Instance,  Ibe  lench,  catp, 
^r  flounder),  tbe  colour  of  most  of  (bcse  aibinoS  is  a  bright 
e^ige  or  gcJden  yellow;  occasionally  even  this  shade  of  colour 
B  !«,  the  fish  being  more  or  1cm  pore  while  or  silvery.  The 
Cbinee  have  domesticated  these  albinos  for  a  long  time,  mid 
by  cardul  selection  have  sucweded  In  propig»ting  all  those 
iTiBgt  rarictin.  and  even  monsltosities,  which  appear  in  every 
^mcslic  tnlmal.  In  some  mdlviduals  the  donal  fin  is  uily 
•^  its  notTuJ  length,  in  others  cnlfrely  absenti  In  others  the 
uil  fin  has  a  double  spine;  (p  others  all  the  Ens  ate  of  nearly 
n-ralile  the  uiual  length.  The  snout  is  frequently  malfotmed, 
^'t  the  bead  of  the  fish  an  appearance  simDar  )o  thai  of  a 
>'^'y%.  Tbe  vsjiety  most  highly  prised  has  an  extremely 
*"'  vraul,  eyes  which  almost  wholly  project  beyond  the  orbit, 
"Jdorul  in.  and  ■  very  long  three-  or  fbut-lobcd  caudal  fin 
noetope-fidi). 


Tbe  domesdatlsn  btthe  fUSA  by  the  CUnoe  dates  back 
from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  tbey  were  introduced  into  Japan 
at  the  beginning  of  the  iMb  century;  buf  tbe  date  of  tbeir 
importation  into  Europe  is  still  uncertain.  The  great  Cetnun 
ichthyologist,  M.  £.  Bloch,  thought  he  could  trarc  it  back  in 
England  to  the  rrign  ol  James  ].,  wbilst  other  authors  Gi  the 
date  at  1691.  It  appears  certain  that  Ihey  were  brought  to 
Fnncc,  on^  nradi  later,  as  a  present  to  Mme  de  Pompadoiu'i 
although  the  de  Goncourts,  the  historians  of  the  mistieaes  ol 
Louts  XV.,  have  failed  to  trace  any  records  of  this  event  Tbe 
fish  has  since  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  and  in 
many  plices  it  hAa  reverted  to  its  wild  conditioi].  In  many  parts 
of  southeastern  Asia,  In  Mauritius,  in  North  and  Soutfa  Africa, 
in  Madagascar,  in  the  Aaores,  ii  has  become  thoroughly  acclioia- 
lised,  and  aucceaalully  conipetH  with  Ihe  indigenous  fiesh-watet 
fishes.  It  wlH  not  thrive  In  rivers;  in  lai^  ponds  it  readily 
reverts  to  the  coloration  ol  tbe  original  wild  stock.  It  flouriilic^ 
best  in  small  tanks  and  ponds,  in  which  the  water  it  constantly 
changing  and  does  not  freeic;  in  such  localities,  and  with  n  full 
supply  of  food,  which  cnnusts  of  weeds,  cnunbs  of  bread,  bran, 

from  t  to  Ts  in.,  breeding  xeaiUly,  sometimes  at  different  times 

OOLDFUn.  SBORO  AtTDUSr  (1781-1848),  German  palaeon- 
tologist, born  at  Thumau  near  Bayreglfi  on  tbe  [8lh  of  April 
1781,  was  educated  at  Erfangea,  where  he  graduated  Ph.D.  in 
1804  and  became  professor  ol  (oology  in  181S.  H«  was  sub- 
sequently appouiicd  professor  of  loology  and  mlnerjjogy  in  the 
univrnity  of  Bonn.  Aided  by  Count  G.  UUntter  he  issued  the 
imponinc  POnJaela  Cimainat  (1816-1844),  a  work  which  was 

WIS  left  incomplete  after  the  sponges,  corals,  crinoids,  echinidt 
and  part  of  the  mollusca  had  [>een  figured.  Coldf  ussdicd  at  Bonn 
on  the  ind  of  October  1848. 

GOLOIB.  SIR  OBOflOE  DASHWOOD  TADBXAN  (iB4fi-  ), 
English  administrator,  tbe  founder  of  Nigeria,  was  bom  on  the 
10th  of  May  1846  at  the  Nunnery  in  Ihe  Isle  of  Man,  being  the 
youngest  son  of  Lieut, -Colonel  Jdin  Taubman  Goldie-Taubman, 
^Kaket  of  the  House  of  Keys,  by  his  second  wife  Caroline, 
daughter  ol  John  E.  Hovedcn  of  Hcmingford,  Cambridgeshire. 

iSa?.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal'  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, and  for  about  two  years  held  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Ergineers.  He  travelled  In  aB  parts  of  Africa,  gaining  an  ei- 
unsive  knowledge  of  the  continent,  and  first  visited  the  country 
of  the  Niger  in  i3;t-  He  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  to  the 
British  empire  the  then  little  known  regions  ol  (be  lower  and 
middle  Niger,  and  for  over  twenty  years  his  eRorts  were  devoted 
to  the  realiialion  of  this  conception.  The  method  by  which  he 
determined  to  work  was  the  revival  of  govcmmcni  by  cbnrtered 
companies  within  tlie  empire — a  method  supposed  to  be  buried 
with  the  East  India  Company.  The  first  slep  was  to  combine  all 
British  commercial  Interestiln  the  Niger,  and  this  be  accompli  shed 
in  1879  when  the  United  African  Company  was  formed.  In  1S81 
Goldie  sooghi  a  charter  from  the  imperial  government  (the  snd 
Gladstone  ministry).  Objections  of  various  kinds  were  raised. 
To  meet  them  the  capital  of  the  company  (renamed  tbe  National 
African  Company)  was  increased  from  £1 15,000  lof  i,ooo,oocs  and 
great  energy  was  displayed  in  founding  stations  on  Ihe  Niger. 
At  this  time  French  itadets,  encouraged  by  Gambella,  established 
themselves  on  the  loH-er  river,  thus  rendering  It  dltficull  for  the 
company  to  obtain  letrilorial  rights;  but  Ihe  Frenchmen  were 
bought  out  in  1884,  30  that  at  the  Berlin  conference  on  West 
Africa  in  i8aj  Mr  Goldie,  present  as  an  ccpcrl  on  matters  relating 
to  the  river,  was  able  to  announce  that  on  Ihe  lower  Niger  the 
British  flag  alone  flew.  Meantime  Ihe  Kigcrcoast  Hue  had  been 
placed  under  British  protection.  Through  Joseph  Thomson, 
David  Mclnlosh,  D.  W.  Sargent,  J.  Flint,  William  Wallace, 
E.  Dangerficld  and  numerous  other  agents,  over  400  political 
treaties — drawn  op  by  Goldie — were  made  with  the  chiefs  ol  the 
lower  Niger  and  the  Haiisa  stiles.  The  scruples  of  the  British 
government  being  overcome,  a  charter  was  at  length  granted 
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(July  x886),  the  National  Africaa  Cbmpaay  becomiog  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  with  Lord  Aberdare  as  governor  and  Goldie  as 
vice-governor.  In  1895,  Q^  ^'^^  Aberdare'a  death,  Goldie 
became  governor  of  the  company,  whose  destinies  he  had  guided 
throughout. 

The  building  up  of  Nigeria  as  a  British  state  had  to  be  carried 
on  in  face  of  further  difficulties  raised  by  French  travellers  with 
political  missions,  and  also  in  face  of  German  opposition.  From 
1884  to  1890,  Prince  Bismarck  was  a  persistent  antagonist,  and 
the  strenuous  efforts  he  made  to  secure  for  Germany  the  basin  of 
the  lower  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  were  even  more  dangerous 
to  Goldie*s  schemes  of  empire  than  the  an^bitions  of  France. 
Herr  £.  R.  Flegel,  who  had  travelled  in  Nigeria  during  2882-1884 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  company,  was  sent  out  in  1885 
by  the  newly-formed  German  Colonial  Society  to  secure  treaties 
for  Germany,  which  had  established  itself  at  Cameroon.  After 
Flegcl's  death  in  x886  his  work  was  continued  by  his  companion 
Dr  Slaudinger,  while  Herr  Uoenigsbcrg  was  dispatched  to  stir 
up  trouble  in  the  occupied  portions  of  the  Company's  territory, — 
or,  as  he  expressed  it, "  to  burst  up  the  charter."  He  was  finally 
arrested  at  Onitsha,  and,  after  trial  by  the  company's  supreme 
court  at  Asaba,  was  expelled  the  country.  Prince  Bismarck  then 
sent  out  his  nephew,  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  as  German  consul- 
general  to  Nigeria,  with  orders  to  report -on  this  affair,  and  when 
this  report  was  published  in  a  White  Book,  Bismarck  demanded 
heavy  damages  from  the  company.  Meanwhile  Bismarck  main- 
tained constant  pressure  on  the  British  government  to  compel  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  to  a  division  of  spheres  of  influence,  where- 
by Great  Britain  would  have  lost  a  third,  and  the  most  valuable 
part,  of  the  company's  territory.  But  he  fell  from  power  in 
March  1890,  and  in  July  foUowtng  Lord  Salisbury  concluded  the 
famous  "  Heligoland  "  agreement  with  Gennany.  After  this 
event  the  aggressive  action  of  Germany  in  Nigeria  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  door  was  opened  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  Nigeria- 
Cameroon  frontiers.  These  negotiations,  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  in  1893,  were  initiated  by  Goldie  as  a  means  of  arresting 
the  advance  of  France  into  Nigeria  from  thedirectlon  of  the  Congo. 
By  conceding  to  Gennany  a  long  but  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  Adamawa  and  Lake  Chad,  to  which  she  had  no  treaty 
claims,  a  barrier  was  raised  against  French  expeditions,  semi- 
military  and  semi-exploratory,  which  sought  to  enter  Nigeria 
from  the  east.  Later  French  efforts  at  aggression  were  made 
from  the  western  or  Dahomeyan  side,  despite  an  agreement 
concluded  with  France  in  1890  respecting  the  northern  frontier. 

The  hostility  of  certain  Fula  princes  led  the  company  to 
despatch,  in  1897,  an  expedition  against  the  Mahommedan  states 
of  Nupd  and  lUorin.  This  expedition  was  organized  and  personally 
directed  by  Goldie  and  was  completely  successful.  Internal  peace 
was  thus  secured,  but  in  the  following  year  the  differences  with 
France  in  regard  to  the  frontier  line  became  acute,  and  compelled 
the  intervention  of  the  British  government.  In  the  negotiations 
which  ensued  Goldie  was  instrumental  in  preserving  for  Great 
Britain  the  whole  of  the  navigable  stretch  of  the  lower  Niger.  It 
was,  however,  evidently  impossible  for  a  chartered  company  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  state-supported  protectorates  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  consequence,  on  the  ist  of  January  1900, 
the  Royal  Niger  Company  transferred  its  territories  to  the  British 
government  for  the  sum  of  £865,000.  The  ceded  territory 
together  with  the  small  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  already  under 
imperial  control,  was  formed  into  the  two  protectorates  of 
northern  and  southern  Nigeria  (see  further  Nicc&u). 

In  1903- 1904,  at  the  request  of  the  Chartered  Company  of 
South  Africa,  Goldie  visited  Rhodesia  and  examined  the  situation 
in  connexion  with  the  agitation  for  self-government  by  the 
Rhodesians.  In  1 902-1 903  he  was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners 
who  inquired  into  the  military  preparations  for  the  war  in  South 
Africa  (1899- 1 902)  and  into  the  operations  up  to  the  occupation 
of  Pretoria,  and  In  1905-1906  was  a  mepaber  of.  the  royal  conv 
mission  which  investigated  the  methods  of  disposal  of  war  stores 
after  peace  had  been  made.  In  1905  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  held  that  office  for  three 
years.    In  1 908  he  was  chosen  an  alderman  of  the  London  County 


CoondL    Goldie  was  crested  K.CMXs*  in  1887,  and  a  pihj 

councillor  in  1898.  He  became  an  F.R.S.,  bononry  D.C.L.  ci 
Oxford  University  (1897)  and  honorary  LL.D.  of  Cambridge 
(1897).  He  married  in  1870  Matilda  Catherine  <d.  1898),  daughUr 
of  John  William  EUiott  of  Wakefield. 

QOLDIHQ,  ARTHUR  (c.  i536-<.  1605),  English  Uanslntor,  son 
of  John  Golding  of  Belchamp  St  Paul  and  Ualsted,  Essex,  one  of 
the  auditors  of  the  exchequer,  was  bora  probably  in  London 
about  1536.  His  half-sister,  Margaret,  married  John  de  Veie, 
i6th  earl  of  Oxford.  In  1549  he  was  already  in  the  service  of 
Protector  Somerset,  and  the  statement  that  he  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  lacks  conobotatiom.  He  seems  to 
have  resided  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Cttil,  in 
the  Strand,  with  his  nephew,  the  poet,  the  X7th  esrl  of  Oxford, 
whose  receiver  he  was,  for  two  of  his  dedications  are  dated  from 
Cc>cil  House.  His  chief  work  is  his  translation  of  Ovid.  The 
Fyrsl  Fawcr  Bookes  of  P.  Orndius  Nasn  worke,  entitled  Mela- 
morpkosiSf  tramsiated  aule  of  Latin  itito  Em^iske  meter  (1565), 
was  supplemented  in  1567  by  a  translation  of  the  fifteen  books. 
Strangely  enough  the  translator  of  Ovid  was  a  man  of  strong 
Puritan  sympathies,  and  he  translated  many  of  the  works  of 
Calvin.  To  hia  version  of  the  Metamorphoses  he  prefixed  a  long 
metrical  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  considering  it  a  work 
of  edification.  He  sets  forth  the  moral  which  he  supposes  to 
underlie  certain  of  the  stories,  and  shows  how  the  pagaa 
machinery  may  be  brought  into  Une  with  Christian  thought. 
It  was  from  Golding's  pages  that  many  of  the  Elisabethans  drew 
their  knowledge  of  classical  mythology,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Shakespeare  was  well  acquainted  with  the  book.  Goldiog 
translated  also  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  (1565),  Calvin's 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms  (1571),  his  sermons  on  the  Galatiani 
and  Ephesians,  on  Deuteronomy  and  the  book  of  Job,  Theodore 
Bcxa's  Tragedie  of  A  hrakams  Sacrifice  (i  577)  and  the  De  Btnejiciis 
of  Seneca  (1578).  He  completed  a  translation  begun  by  Sidney 
from  Phih'ppe  de  Momay,  A  Worke  concerning  the  Trewnesse  tf 
the  Christian  Religion  (1604).  His  only  original  work  is  a  prose 
Discourse  on  the  earthquake  of  x  580,  in  which  he  saw  a  judgment 
of  God  on  the  wickedness  of  his  time.  He  inherited  three  con- 
siderable estates  in  Essex,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  sold  in 
1 59S.  The  last  trace  we  have  of  Golding  is  contained  in  an  order 
dated  the  35th  of  July  1605,  giving  him  licence  to  print  certain 
of  his  works. 

OOLDIMGEN  (Lettish,  Kuldiga),  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Courland,  55  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Libau,  and  on 
Windau  river,  in  56*  58'  N.  and  aa"  E.  Pop.  (1897)  9733-  I' 
has  woollen  mills,  needle  and  nuitch  factories,  breweries  and 
distilleries,  a  college  for  teachers,  and  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  built  in  1248  and  used  in  the  17th  century  as 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Courland. 

QOUMIARK,  KARL  (1832-  ),  Hungarian  composer,  was 
bom  at  Keszthely-am-Plattenscc,  in  Hungary,  on  the  i8th  of 
May  183a.  His  father,  a  poor  cantor  in  the  local  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, was  unable  to  assist  to  any  extent  financially  in  the 
development  of  his  son's  talents.  Yet  in  the  hous^old  much 
music  was  made,  and  on  a  cheap  violin  and  home-made  flute, 
constructed  by  Goldmark  himscU  from  reeds  cut  from  the  river- 
bank,  the  future  composer  gave  rein  to  his  musical  ideas.  His 
talent  was  fostered  by  the  village  schoolmaster,  by  whose  aid 
he  was  able  to  enter  the  music-school  of  the  Oedenburger  Verein. 
Here  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  his  succes.5  at  a  school  concert 
finally  determining  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  devote  himsdf 
entirely  to  music.  In  1844,  then,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
Jansa  took  up  his  cause  and  eventually  obtained  for  him  admis- 
sion to  the  conservalorium.  For  two  years  Goldmark  worked 
under  Jansa  at  the  violin,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
after  studying  all  the  orchestral  instruments  he  obtained  an 
engagement  in  the  orchestra  at  Raab.  There,  on  the  capitulation 
of  Raab,  he  was  to  have.bcen  shot  for  a  spy,  and  was  only  saved 
at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the  happy  arrival  of  a  former  colleague. 
In  1850  Goldmark  left  Raab  for  Vienna,  where  from  his  friend 
Mittrich  he  obtained  his  first  real  knowledge  of  the  classi<^ 
There,  too,  he  devoted  himself  to  composition.  In  1857  Goldmark 
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wbo  was  then  enci^ed  in  the  Karl-tbester  tMuxt  gave  « 
ooncett  of  bk  own  work»  with  suck  success  that  his  ixst  ipiutel 
attcacted  very  general  attention.  Then  followed  the  "  Sakuo'* 
tala  "  and  "  PenthesUea  "  ovcrtores,  which  show  bow  Wagner's 
influeoce  had  supervened  upon  h^  previous  donination  fay 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  deUghtful  "  L&ndltche  Hocfaaeit "  synH 
phony,  whi<^  carried  his  Came  abroad.  Goldmnrfc's  reputation 
was  now  made,  and  very  largely  increased  by  the  prodnctson 
at  Vienna  in  187$  oi  lus  hrst  and  best  opera,  Die  Ktmigin  vam 
S^fo.  Over  this  opem  he  spent  seven  years.  Its  popularity 
is  atiU  abnost  as  gieat  as  ever.  It  was  followed  in  Novembef 
1S86.  also  at  Vienna,  by  Merlim^  much  of  which  has  been  re^ 
written  since  then.  A  third  opera,  a  version  of  Dickens's  Cricket 
n  Ike  Heortk,  was  ^ven  by  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa  Company 
in  London  in  igoo.  Goldmark's  chamber  music  has  not  made 
much  lasting  impression,  but  the  overtures  "  Im  Frtihling," 
"  Prometheus  Bound,"  and  "  Sapho "  are  fairly  well  known. 
A  "  pragnimBie  "  seems  essential  to  him.  Inopera  he  is  most 
couinly  at.faa  best,  and  as  an  orchestral  oolonrist  he  casks 
among  the  very  highest. 

GOLOONI,  CARLO  (i707-i793)>  Italian  dramatist,  the  real 

founder  of  modem  Italian  comedy,  was  born  at  Venice,  on  the 

3sth  of  February  1707,  in  a  fine  house  near  St  Thomas's  church. 

His  father  Giulio  was  a  native  of  Modena.    The  first  playthings 

«{ the  fuUxre  writer  were  puppets  which  he  made  dance;  the 

(nt  books  he  read  wore  plays» — among  others,  the  comedies  of 

the  Ftorentine  Cicognim*.    Later  he  received  a  still  stronger 

ijnpressmn  from  the  iiamUageta  of  MachiaveilL    At  eight  yean 

old  he  had  tzied  to  sketch  a  piay.    His  father,  meanwhile,  luul 

taken  bis  degree  in  medicine  at  Rome  and  £xed  himsdf  at 

Perugia,  triiere  be  made  his  son  join  hinl;  but,  having  soon 

quarrdled  with  his  colleagues  in  medicine,  he  departed  for 

Chioggia,  leaving  his- son  to  the  care  of  a  philosopher,  ftofcssor 

Caldini  of  Rimini.    The  young  Goldoni  soon  grew  tired  of  his 

life  St  Rimini,  and  ran  away  with  a  Venetian  company 4if  players. 

He  began  to  study  law  at  Veni^,  then  went  to  continue  the 

same  pursuit  si  Pavia,  but  at  that  time  be  was  studying  the 

Greek  and  Latin  oomic  poets  much  more  and  much  better  than 

boob  about  law.    "  I  have  read  over  again,"  he  writes  in  his 

own  Mewkfirs,  "the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  I  have  told  to 

nyself  that  I  should  like  to  imiute  them  in  their  style,  their 

piots,  their  precisioD;  but  I  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  I 

succeeded  ha  giving^  more  interest  to  my  works,  happier  issues 

to  my  pbts,  better  drawn  chanctecs  and  more  genuine  comedy." 

For  a  satire  entitled  //  Colasso,  which  attacked  the  honour  of 

several  families  of  Pavia,  he  was  driven  from  that  town,  and 

vent  first  to  study  with  the  jurnconsult  Morelli  at  Udine,  then 

to  take  his  degree  in  law  at  Modena.    After  having  worked 

tome  time  as  derk  in  the  chanceries  of  Chioggia  and  Feltre, 

lus  father  beins  dead,  he  WeiU  to  Venice,  to  ezeidse  there  his 

profession  as  »  lawyer.    But  the  wish  to  write  for  the  stage 

was  always  strong  in  him^  and  he  tried  to  do  so;  he'  made, 

however,  a  misiake  in  his  choice,  and  began  with  a  tragedy, 

Amalcsunki,  which  was  represented  at  Milan  and  proved  a  failure. 

la  1734.be  wrote  another  tragedy,  Bduario^  which,  though  not 

much  better,  chanced  nevertheless  to  please  the  pubUc.    This 

first  success  encouraged  him  to  write  other  tragedies,  some  of 

Miich  ^mxt  well  received;  but  the  author  himself  saw  clearly 

tlut  he  bad  not  yet  found  his  iMoper  sphere,  and  that  a  radicsd 

<inmatic  reform  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  stagei    He 

wished  to  create  a  characteristic  comedy  in  Italy,  to  follow  the 

eaample  of  MoUere,  and  to  delineate  the  realities  of  social  life 

in  as  natural  a  manAcr  as  possible.    His  first  essay  of  this  kind 

wss  M&molo  Certesan  (Momolo  the  Courtier),  written  in  the 

Venetian  dialect,  and  based  on  his  own  experience.    Other 

plays  followed-^ome  interesting  from  their  subject,  others 

from  the  characters;  the  best  of  that  period  are^Le  Trtniadtu 

^Mfrosie  d'  Ariuckina,  La  NolU  critica.  La  BancanUa,  La 

^nm  di  Carbo.    Having,  while  consul  of  Genoa  9X  Venice, 

been  chewed  by  a  captain  of  Ragusa,  he  founded  on  this  his 

Pl&y  Vlmpostere.    At  Leghorn  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 

comedian  Medebac,  and  followed  him  to  Veniccy  withhis  a>mp«ny» 


for  wfakh  be  began  to  write  fatH  best  plays.  -  Qdce  he  prasBed 
to  write  sixteeS  .comedies  in  a  year,  and  kept  his  word;  among 
the  sixteen  are  some  of  his  very  best,  such  as  //  C^fef  It  Bt^tardOf 
La  Pamda.  When  he  left  the  company  of  Medebac,  he  passed 
ower  to  that  maintained  by  the  patrician  Vendramin,  omtinuing 
to  write  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  Z761  he  was  called  to 
Paris,  and  befom  leaving  Venice  he  wrote  Una  delle  ultime  ser$ 
di  Canuvaie  (One  of  the  Last  NighU  of  Carnival),  an  allegorical 
comedy  in  which.he  said  good-bye  to  his  country.  At  the  end 
of  the  representation  of  this  play,  the  theatre  resounded  with 
an>Iattse,  and  wKh  shouts  ezpcessive  of  good  wishes.  GoMoni, 
at  this  proof  of  public  sympathy,  wept  as  a  child.  At  Paris, 
during  two  yeais;  he  wrote  comedies  for  the  Italian  actors;  then 
he  taug6t  Italian  to  the  royal  princesses;  and  for  the  wedding 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  he  wrote  in  French  one 
of  his  best  comedies,  Le  Bourru  ktenfaitanlt  which  was  a  great 
success.  When  he  rctked  from  Paris  to  VeisaiUes,  the  king 
made  him  a  gift  of  6000  francs,  and  fixed  on  him  an  annual 
pension  of  X  200  ftanca.  It  was  at  Versailles  he  wrote  his  if esMirf, 
which  occupied  him  till  he  reached  his  eightieth  year.  The 
Revolution  deprived  him  all  at  once  of  his  modest  pension,  and 
reduced  him  to  extreme  misery;  he  dragged  on  his  unfortunate 
existence  till  r793,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  day 
alter,  on  the  proposal  of  Andr6  Ch^nier,  the  Convention  agreed 
to  give  the  pension  back  to  the  poet;  and  as  he  had  already 
died,  a  leduttd  aUowanoe  was  gmnted  to  his  widow. 

The  bei^  comcdks  of  Goldoni  arec  La  Dmna  di-Garbo^  La  BotUta 
di  Caffk,  Pamela  nubik^  Le  Baruffe  ckiozaoUe,  I  Ruskghi^  Todera 
Brontoton,  Cli  Innamorali,  II  Ventaglio,  II  Bugiardo,  La  Casa  luyva, 
II  Burhtro  benrflco.  La  Locandiera.  A  collected  edition  (Venice, 
1786)  was  republished  at  Ftorence  in  1827.  See  P.  G^  Mdmentit 
Carlo  CoUanl  (Venice,  1875):  Rabany.  Carlo  Goldoni  (Paris,  1896). 
The  Memoirs  were  tcanslated  into  English  by  John  Black  fBoston^ 
1877),  with  preface  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

GOLDS,  a  Mongolo-Tatar  people,  living  on  the  Lower  Amur 
in  south-eastern  Siberia.  Their  chief  settlements  are  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Amur  and  along  the  Sungari  and  Usuri  rivers.  In 
physique  tbcy  are  typically  MongoUc.  Like  the  Chinese  they 
wear  a  pigtail,  and  from  thero,  too,  have  learnt  the  art  of  silk 
embroidery.  The  Golds  L've  almost  entirely  on  fish,  and  ara 
excellent  boatmen.  They  keep  large  herds  of  swine  and  dogs^ 
which  live,  like  themselves,  on  fish.  Geese,  wild  duck,  ea^es^ 
bears,  wolves  and  foxes  are  also  kept  in  menageries.  There  is 
much  reverence  paid  to  the  eagles,  and  hence  the  Manchus  call 
the  Golds  "  Eaglets."    Their  religion  is  Shamanism. 

See  L.  Schrenck,  Die,  Vdlkerdes  Amurlandes  (St  Peterebure.  1891); 
Laufer,  "  The  Amoor  Trit)C9,*'  in  American  Antkrop^ogutt  (New 
York,  1900) ;  E.  G.  Ravenstem,  The  Russians  on  ike  Amur  (1861). 

GOLDSiOROy  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Wayne  county, 
North  Cnrolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Neuse  river,  about  50  m.  S.E.  of 
Raleigh.  Pop.  (1890)  4017;  (1900)  5877  (2530  negroes);  (1910) 
6107.  It  b  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  the  NorfcA  &  S6uthem  railways.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  grain,  and 
trucking  Is  an  important  industry,  the  dty  bei^  a  distributing 
point  for  strawberries  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
dty's  manufactures  include  Cotton  goods,  km't  goods,  cotton* 
seed  oil,  agricultural  implements,  lumber  and  furniture.  Golds- 
boro  is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  insane  asylum  (for  negroes)  and 
of  an  Odd  Fellows*  orphan  home.  The  munidpality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-hghting  planL  Goldsboro 
wu  settled  in  1838,  and  was  firat  incorporated  in  1841.  In  the 
campaign  of  1865  Goldsboro  was  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
Union  armies  ui^kr  generals  Sherman  and  Schofidd,  previous 
to  the  final  advance  to  Greensboro. 

60LDSCHMIDT,  HBRMAIIN  (1802-1866),  Geitnan  painter 
and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  and  was  born 
.  at  Frankfort  on  the  1 7  th  of  June  xSoa.  He  for  ten  years  as^sted 
his  father  in  his  business;  but,  his  love  of  art  having  been 
awakened  while  journeying  in  Holland,  he  in  1832  began  the 
study  of  painting  at  Munich  under  Corndius  and  Schnorr,  and 
in  1S36  established  himself  at  Paris,  where  he  painted  a  numbef 
of  pictures  of  more  than  average  merit,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  ^' Cumaean  SibyP'   (1^44);  an  ".Offering  to 
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Venui "  (184s)}  a  "  View  of  Rome  **  (1849);  the  "  Death  of  I 
Romeo  and  Juliet "  (1857);  aad  several  Alpine  landscapes.  I 
In  1847  he  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  astronomy;  and 
from  1852  to  x86i  he  discovered  fourteen  asteroids  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  on  which  accotmt  he  received  the  grand 
astronomical  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  obswva* 
tions  of  the  protuberances  on  the  sun,  made  during  the  total 
eclipse  on  the  loth  of  July  i860,  are  included  in  the  work  of 
Miidler  on  the  edipae,  published  hi  1861.  Goldschmidt  died  at 
Fontainebleau  on  the  36th  of  August  1866. 

G0LD61IID,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Anglo-Jewish  bankers 
q)rung  from  Aaron  Goldsmid  (d.  1783),  a  Dutch  merchant  who 
settled  in  England  about  1763.  Two  ci  his  sons,  Benjamin 
Goldsmid  (c.  1755-1808)  and  Abraham  Goldsmid  (e.  i75'6*i8io), 
began  business  together  about  1777  as  biU-brokeis  in  London, 
and  soon  became  great  powers  in  the  money  market,  during  the 
Napoleonic  war,  through  their  dealings  with  the  government. 
Abraham  Goldsmid  was  in  x8io  joint  contractor  with  the  Barings 
for  a  government  loan,  but  owing  to  a  depredation  of  the  scrip 
he  was  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  committed  suidde.  His 
brother,  in  a  fit  of  depression,  had  similariy  taken  his  own  life 
two  yean  before.  Both  were  noted  for  thdr  public  ^d  private 
generosity,  and  Benjamin  had  a  part  in  founding  the  Royal 
Naval  Asylum.  Benjamin  left  four  sons,  the  youngest  bdng 
liond  Prager  Goldsmid;  Abraham  a  daughter,  IsabeL 
.  Their  nephew.  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  Bart  (x778-z8s9)f 
was  bom  in  London,  and  began  in  business  with  a  firm  of  buUion 
brokers  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  East  India  Company. 
He  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  was  made  Baron  da  Palmeira 
by  the  Portuguese  government  in  1846  for  services  rendered  in 
settling  a  monetary  dispute  between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  but 
he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  in  England  and  for  his  part  in  founding  University 
College,  London.  The  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  first  introduced 
in  Parliament  by  Sir  Robert  Grant  in  1830,  owed  its  final  passage 
to  Goldsmid's  energetic  work.  He  hdped  to  establish  the 
University  College  hospital  in  1834,  serving  as  its  treasurer  for 
eighteen  years,  and  also  aided  in  the  efforts  to  6btain  reform  in 
the  English  penal  code.  Moreover  he  assisted  by  his  capital 
and  his  enterprise  to  build  part  of  the  English  southern  railways 
and  also  the  London  docks.  In  1841  he  became  the  first  Jewish 
baronet,  tbehonour  being  conferred  upon  him  by  Lord  Melbourne. 
He  had  married  his  cousin  Isabel  (see  above),  and  their  second 
son  was  Sir  Frands  Henry  Goldsmid,  Bart.  (1808-1878),  bom  in 
London,  and  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1833  (the  first 
Jew  to  become  an  English  barrister;  Q.C.  1858).  After  the 
passing  ol  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  in  which  he  bad  aided 
his  father  with  a  number  of  pamphlets  that  attracted  great 
attention,  he  entered  Parliament  in  i860  (having  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy)  as  member  for  Reading,  and  represented  that 
constituency  until  his  death.  He  was  strenuous  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  the  founds  of  the  great  Jews'  Free  SchooL 
He  was  a  munificent  contributor  to  charities  and  cspedally  to 
the  endowment  of  University  College.  He,  like  his  father, 
married  a  cousin,  and,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcy  by  his  nephew  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.  (1838-1896), 
son  of  Frederick  David  Goldsmid  (i8xa-i866),  long  M.P.  for 
Honiton.  Sir  Julian  was  for  many  years  in  ParUament,  and  his 
wealth,  ability  and  influence  made  him  a  perscmage  of  consider- 
able  importance.  He  was  eventually  made  a  privy  councillor. 
He  had  eight  daughters,  but  no  son,  and  his  entailed  property 
passed  to  his  rdatipn,  Mr  d'Avigdor,  his  house  i&  liccadilly 
being  converted  into  the  Isthmian  Club» 

Another  distinguished  memba  of  the  same  family,  Sir 
Frederic  John  Goldsmid  (1818-1908),  son  of  Liond  Prager 
Goldsmid  (see  above),  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London, 
and  entering  the  Madras  army  in  1839  served  in  the  China  War 
of  1840-41,  with  the  Turkish  troops  in  eastern  Crimcain  1855-56, 
and  was  given  political  employment  by  the  Indian  government. 
He  rccdved  the  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of  the 
war  office  for  services  during  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  was 
tetiied  a  major-general  in  1875.  ^  Sir  Fcedciia  Gokbmid'i  nam« 


is,  however,  associated  less  with  military  lervlce  than  with  nmdi 
valuable  work  in  exploration  and  in  surveying,  for  which  he 
repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  govomment.  Piom  1865  to 
1870  he  was  director-general  of  the  Indo-European  tdegrsph, 
and  carried  through  the  telegraph  convention  with  Persia;  and 
between  1870  and  1873,  as  commissioner,  he  settled  with  Persia 
the  difficult  questions  of  the  Peno-Baluch  and  Perso-Afghaa 
boundaries.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  had  to  travel  exten- 
sively, and  he  followed  this  up  by  various  responsible  missions 
connected  with  emigration  questions.  In  t88x~i88s  he  was  ia 
Egypt,  as  controller  of  the  Daira  Sanieh,  and  doing  other  mis- 
cellaneous military  work;  and  in  1883  he  went  to  the  Congo, 
on  behalf  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  as  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  new  state,  but  had  to  return  on  account  of  iOness.  From 
his  early  yean  be  had  made  studies  of  several  Eastern  languages, 
and  he  ranked  among  the  foremost  OrientaMsts  of  his  day.  In 
1886  he  was  president  of  the  geographical  section  of  the  Britbh 
Association  meeting  held  at  Birmingham.  He  had  married  in 
1849,  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1871  he  wss 
made  a  K.C.S.L  Besides  important  eontributions  to  the  9th 
edition  of  the  Eneydopaedia  Bntamniea  and  many  periodicals, 
he  wrote  an  excellent  and  cuthoriti^tive  biography  ti  Sir  James 
Outram  (a  vols.,  1880). 

A  sister  of  the  last-named  married  Henry  Edwud  Cddsmid 
(1812*1855),  ^^  eminent  Indian  dvil  servant,  son  of  Edward 
Goldsmid;  his  rdorm  of  the  revenue  system  in  Bombay,  and 
introduction  of  a  new  system,  established  after  his  death,  through 
his  reports  in  i84»-i847,  and  his  devoted  labour  in  land-mrveys, 
were  of  the  highest  importance  to  western  India,  and  established 
his  memory  there  as  a  publk  benefactor. 

GOLDSMITH.  LEWIS  (c.  1763-1846),  Anglo-Frcndi  publicist, 
of  Portuguese- Jewish  extraction,  was  bom  near  London  about 
1763.  Having  published  in  1801  Tki  Crimes  of  CoKHtts,  or  a 
Renew  of  the  Plans  and  Aggressumsfor  Annikilaiimg  ike  Liberties 
of  FraneCf  and  the  Dismembermeni  of  her  Territories,  an  attack  on 
the  military  policy  of  Pitt,  he  moved,  in  i8oa,  from  England  to 
Paris.  Talleyrand  introduced  him  to  Nd^leon,  who  arranged 
for  him  to  establish  in  Paris  an  English  tri-woekly,  the  Argu, 
which  was  to  review  English  affairs  from  the  French  point  of 
view.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  in  1803  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  obtain  from  the  head  of  the  Frendi  royal 
family,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  a  renunciation  of  his  claims  to 
the  throne  of  France,  in  return  for  the  throne  of  Poland.  Hie 
offer  was  dedined,  and  Goldsmith  says  that  he  then  rccdved 
instructions  to  kidnap  Louis  and  kill  him  if  he  resisted,  but, 
instead  of  eaecuting  these  orders,  he  revealed  the  plot.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  employed  by  Napoleon  on  various  other  secret 
service  misaiottS  till  1807,  when  his  Republican  sjrmpathfes  began 
to  wane.  In  1809  he  returned  to  Enghind,  where  be  was  at  first 
imprisoned  but  soon  released;  and  he  became  a  notary  in 
London.  IniSii, beingnow violently anti-ctpubUcan,hefooxided 

a  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Anti-CaUican  Monitor  and  Anii* 
Corsican  Chronieie,  subsequently  known  as  the  British  MomtoTt 
in  which  he  denounced  the  Fnnch  Revolution.  In  1811  he 
proposed  that  a  public  subscription  should  be  raised  to  pot  a 
price  on  Napoleon's  head,  but  this  suggestion  was  strongly  repfo* 
bated  by  the  British  government.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
SeerH  History  of  ike  Cabinet  of  Bonaparte  and  RecneU  des  nmny 
festest  or  a  CoUection  ^the  Decrees  ofNapoUon  Bonaparte,  and  in 
181 2  Secret  History  of  Bonaparte's  Diplomacy,  Goldsmith  alleged 
that  in  the  latter  year  he  was  offered  £aoo,eoo  by  Napoleoo 
to  discontinue  his  attacks.  In  181 5  be  published  An  A pped  to 
the  Cooemments  of  Europe  on  the  Necessity  of  bringing  Nopols^ 
Bonaparte  to  a  Public  Trial.  In  1825  he  again  settled  down  in 
Paris,  and  in  183a  published  his  Statistics  of  France,  His  on^ 
child,  Georgians,  became,  in  1837,  the  second  wife  of  Locd 
Lyndhurst.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  January  1846. 

QOLDSMITH.  OUVER  (1728-1774).  English  poet,  playwright, 
novelist  and  man  of  letteiB,  came  of  a  Protestant  and  Saxop 
family  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland.  He  is 
usually  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Pallas  or  Pallasmore,  Co. 
LoBgtordv  but  foccnt  in^cstigatoc*  hftve  contCBdcdi  with  ni«cb 
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show  of  pmbabaity,  that  his  tnw  birthplace  was  Smkh-Hfll 
House,  Elphin,  Rosrommony  the  residence  of  his  mother's  father, 
liM  Rev  Oliver  Jones.  His  father,  Charles  Goldsmith,  lived  at 
Pallas,  supporting  with  difficulty  his  wile  and  children  on  what 
be  coidd  earn,  partly  as  a  curate  and  partly  as  a  farmer. 

While  Oliver  was  still  a  child  his  father  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  West  Meatk  This 
was  worth  about  £200  a  year.  The  family  accordini^y  quitted 
thdr  cottage  at  Pallas  for  a  spacious  house  on  a  frequented  road, 
near  the  village  of  Lissoy.  Here  the  boy  was  taught  his  letters  by 
s  relative  and  dependent,  Elizabeth  Ddlap,  and  was  sent  in  his 
seventh  >«ar  to  a  village  school  kept  by  an  old  quartermaster  on 
half-pay,  who  profess«l  to  teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing 
snd  arithmetic,  but  who  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories 
ftbout  ghosts,  banshees  and  fairies,  about  the  great  Rapparee 
chiefs,  Baldearg  O'Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  about  the 
oploiis  of  Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  surprise  of  Monjuich 
tad  the  glorious  disaster  of  Brihuega.  This  man  must  have  been 
oi  the  Protestant  religion;  but  he  was  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and 
not  only  spoke  the  Irish  language,  but  could  pour  forth  unpre- 
Dcdiuied  Irish  veises.  CHiver  early  became,  and  through  life 
continued  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Irish  music,  and 
especially  of  the  compositions  of  Carolan,  some  of  the  last  notes 
oi  whose  harp  he  heard.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Oliver,  though 
by  birth  one  of  the  Englishry,  and  though  connected  by  numerous 
ties  with  the  Established  Church,  never  showed  the  least  sign  oi 
that  contemptuous  antipathy  with  which,  in  his  days,  the  nUing 
nioority  in  Ireland  too  generally  regarded  the  subject  majority. 
So  far  indeed  was  he  from  sharing  in  the  opinions  suid  feelings  of 
the  caste  to  which  he  belonged  that  he  conceived  an  aversion  to 
the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Monory,  and,  even  when  George  III. 
was  on  the  throne,  maintained  that  nothing  but  the  restoration 
of  the  banished  dynasty  could  save  the  country. 

From  the  bumble  academy  kept  by  the  old  soldier  Coldsmith 
was  removed  in  his  ninth  year.  He  went  to  several  grammar- 
schools,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages. 
His  life  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  far  from  happy.  He  had, 
as  appears  from  the  admirable  portrait  iA  him  by  Reynolds  at 
Knoie,  features  harsh  even  lo  ugliness.  The  small^pox  had  set  its 
mark  on  him  with  more  than  usual  severity.  His  stature  was 
small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  together.  Among  boys  little  tender* 
oess  is  diown  to  personal  defects;  and  the  ridicule  excited  by 
poor  Oliver's  appearance  was  heightened  by  a  peculiar  simplicity 
and  a  disposition  to  blunder  which  he  retaineid  to  the  last.  He 
became  the  consmon  butt  of  boys  and  masters,  was  pointed  at  as 
a  fright  in  the  pUy-ground,  and  flogged  as  a  dunce  in  the  school- 
room. When  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  those  who  had  once 
derided  him  ransacked  their  memory  for  the  events  of  his  early 
years,  and  recited  repartees  and  couplets  which  had  dropped 
from  him,  and  which,  though  little  noticed  at  the  time,  were 
supposed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  to  indicate  the  powers 
which  produced  the  Vkar  of  Wahefidd  and  the  DeserUd  Village, 

On  the  ittb  of  June  1744,  being  then  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
Oliver  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  The  sizars 
paid  nothing  for  food  and  tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging; 
bui  they  had  to  perform  some  menial  services  from  which  they 
faave  kmg  been  relieved.  Goldsmith  was  quartered,  not  alone,  in 
n  garret  of  what  was  then  No.  35  in  a  range  of  buildings  which  has 
loDg  since  disappeared.  His  name,  scrawled  by  himself  on  one  of 
its  window-panes  is  still  preserved  in  the  collie  library.  From 
Mcfa  garrets  many  men  of  less  parts  than  his  have  made  their 
*ay  to  the  woohutck  or  to  the  episcopal  bench.  But  Goldsmith, 
while  he  suffered  all  the  humiliations,  threw  away  all  the 
ndvanlages  of  his  situation.  .He  neglected  the  studies  of  the 
place,  stood  low  at  the  examinations,  was  turned  down  to  the 
bottom  ol  his  class  for  playing  the  buffoon  in  the  lecture-room, 
was  severely  reprimanded  for  pumping  on  a  constable,  and  was 
caned  by  a  brutal  tutor  for  giving  a  ball  in  the  Attic  storey  of  the 
college  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  from  the  city» 

While  Oliver  was  kadhig  at  Dublin  a  life  divided  between 
squalid  distress  and  squalid  dissipation,  his  father  died,  leaving 
•  mere  pittance.    In  February  B749  the  youth  obtained  his 


bachdor's  depee,  and  left  Urn  univenity.  Daring  some  time 
the  humble  dwelling  to  which  his  widowed  mother  had  retired 
was  his  home;  He  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year;  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  do  something;  and  his  education 
seemed  to  have  fitted  him  to  do  nothing  but  to  dress  himself 
in  gaudy  colours,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie,  to  take  a 
hand  at  cards,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to  angle  in 
summer  and  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in  winter.  He  tried 
five  or  six  professions  in  turn  without  success.  He  iqiplied  for 
ordination;  but,  as  he  applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he  was  speedily 
turned  out  of  the  episcopal  palace;  He  then  became  tutor  in  an 
opulent  family,  but  soon  quitted  his  situation  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  about  pay.  Then  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  America. 
His  relations,  with  much  satisfaction,  saw  him  set  out  for  Cork 
on  a  good  horse,  with  £}o  in  his  pocket.  But  in  six  weeks  he 
came  back  on  a  miserable  hack,  without  a  penny,  and  informed 
his  noother  that  the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  his  psssagc, 
having  got  a  fair  wind  while  he  was  at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had 
sailed  without  him.  Then  he  resolved  to  study  the  law.  A 
generous  uncle,  Mr  Contarine,  advanced  £50.  With  this  sua 
Goldsmith  went  to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a  gaming-house 
and  lost  every  diilling.  He  then  thought  of  medicine.  A  small 
purse  was  made  up;  and  in  his  twentjr-fourth  year  he  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinburgh  he  passed  ei^teen  months  in 
nominal  attendance  on  lectures,  and  pidced  up  some  superficial 
information  about  chemistry  and  natural  history.  Thence  he 
went  to  Leiden,  still  pretending  to  study  physic.  He  left  that 
celebrated  university,  the  third  university  at  which  be  had 
resided,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  without  a  degree,  with  the 
merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge,  and  with  no  property 
but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  His  flute,  however,  proved  a  useful 
friend.  He  rambled  on  foot  throu^  Flanders,  France  and 
Switzerland,  playing  tunes  which  everywhere  set  the  peasantry 
dancing,  and  which  often  procured  for  him  a  supper  and  a  bed. 
He  wandered  as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  performances,  indeed, 
were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians;  but  he  contrived  to  live  on 
the  alms  which  he  obtained  at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  stories  which  he  told  about  this 
part  of  his  life  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution;  fen-  strict 
veracity  was  never  one  of  his  virtues;  and  a  man  who  is  ordinarily 
inaccurate  in  narration  is  likely  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
inaccurate  when  he  talks  about  his  own  travels.  Goldsmith, 
indeed,  was  so  regardless  of  truth  as  to  assert  in  print  that  he  was 
present  at  a  most  interesting  conversation  between  Voltaire  and 
FonteneUe,  and  that  this  conversation  took  place  at  Paris. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  never  was  within  a  hundred 
leagues  of  Paris  during  the  whole  time  which  Goldsmith  passed 
on  the  continent. 

In  February  1756  the  wanderer  landed  at  Dover,  without  a 
shilling,  without  a  friend  and  without  a  calling.  He  had  indeed, 
if  his  own  unsupported  evidence  may  be  trusted,  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree  on  tho  continent;  but  this  dignity  proved 
utterly  useless  to  him.  In  England  his  flute  was  not  in  request; 
there  were  no  convents;  and  he.  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
a  series  of  desperate  expedients.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he 
turned  strolling  player.  He  pounded  drugs  and  ran  about 
London  with  phials  for  charitable  chemists.  He  asserted,  upon 
one  occasion,  that  he  had  lived  "among  the  beggars  in  Axe  Lane." 
He  was  for  a  time  u^er  of  a  school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and 
humiliations  of  this  situation  so  keenly  that  he  thought  it  a 
promotion  to  be  permitted  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  bookseller's 
hack;  but  he  soon  found  the  new  yoke  more  galling  than  the 
old  one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again.  He  obtained  a 
medical  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company; 
but  the  appointment  was  speedily  revoked.  Why  it  was  revoked 
we  are  not  told.  The  subject  was  one  on  which  h<^  never  liked 
to  talk.  It  is  probable  that  he  was. incompetent  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  plac&  Then  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeons* 
Hall  for  examinatioD,  as  "  mate  to  an  hospital."  Even  to  sd 
humble  a  post  he  was  found  unequal.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
return  to  the  lowest  drudgery  of  literature.  Goldsmith  took  a 
room  in  a  tiny  square  off  LudgateHiU,  to  which  he  had  to  diab 
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from  Sca^oal  Lane  by  a  disy  Udder  of  flasitooes  called  Break- 
neck Steps.  Green  Arbour  Court  and  the  ascent  have  long 
dlasppeared.  Here,  at  thirty,  the  unlucky  adventurer  sat 
down  to  toil  like  a  galley  shve.  Already,  in  1 758,  during  his  first 
bondage  to  letters,  he  had  translated  MarteUhe's  remarkable 
Memoirs  of  a  Protestant^  Condenmed  to  the  Galleys  of  Prance  for  his 
Religion.  In  the  yean  that  now  succeeded  he  sent  to  the  press 
some  things  which  have  survived,  and  many  which  have  perished. 
He  produced  articles  for  reviews,  magazines  and  newspapeis; 
children's  books,  which,  bound  in  gilt  paper  and  adorned  with 
hideous  woodcuts,  appeared  in  the  window  of  Newbeiy's  once 
iar-famcd  shop  at  the  coiner  of  Saint  Paul's  churchyard;  An 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,  which)  though 
of  little  or  no  value,  isatill  reprinted  among  his  works;  a  «rolume 
of  essays  entitled  The  Bee;  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash;  a  superficial 
and  incorrect,  but  very  readable,  History  of  Eugland,  in  a  series 
of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  nobleman  to  his  son; 
and  some  very  lively  and  amusing  sketches  of  London  Society  in 
another  series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  Chinese 
travdler  to  his  friends.  All  these  works  were  anoa3rmous; 
but  wmt  of  them  were  well  known  to  be  Goldsmith's;  and  he 
gradually  rase  in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  ixxt  whom  he 
drudged.  He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  pc^Milar  writer.  ¥<x 
accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition  he  was  not  well  qualified 
by  nature  or  by  education.  He  knew  nothing  accurately;  his 
reading  had  been  desultory;  nor  had  he  meditated  deeply  on 
what  he  had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  worid;  bnt  he  had 
noticed  and  retained  tittle  more  of  what  he  had  seen  than  some 
grotesque  incidents  and  characters  which  had  happened  to  strike 
bis  fancy.  But,  though  his  mind  was  very  scantily  stored  with 
materials,  he  used  what  materials  he  had  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  wonderful  effect.  There  have  been  many  greater 
writers;  but  perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more  uniformly  agree- 
able. His  style  was  always  pure  and  easy,  and,  on  proper 
occasions,  pointed  and  energetic.  His  narratives  were  always 
amusing,  his  descripti<»is  always  picturesque,  his  humour  rich 
and  joyous,  yet  not  without  an  occasional  tinge  of  amiable 
sadness.  About  everything  that  he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a  certain  natural  grace  and  decorum,  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  a  great  part  of  whose  life  had  been  passed 
among  thieves  and  beggars,  street-walkers  and  merryandrews, 
in  those  squalid  dens  which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circle  of  hisacquaiot- 
an<«  widened.  He  was  introduced  to  Johnson,  who  was  then 
considered  as  the  first  of  living  English  writers;  to  Reynolds, 
the  first  of  English  painters;  and  to  Burke,  who  had  not  yet 
entered  partiament,  but  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
writings  and  by  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  With  these 
eminent  men  Goldsmith  became  intimate.  In  1765  he  was  one 
of  the  nine  original  members  of  that  celebrated  fraternity  whidi 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  literary  Club,  but  which  has 
always  disclaimed  that  epithet,  and  still  glories  in  the  simfde 
name  of  the  Club. 

By  this  date  Goldsmith  had  quitted  his  miserable  dwelling 
at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps,  and,  after  living  for  some  time 
at  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  had  moved  into  the 
Temple.  But  he  was  still  often  reduced  to  pitiable  shifts,  the 
most  popular  of  which  is  connected  with  the  sale  of  his  solitary 
novel,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Towards  the  close  of  X764(?) 
his  rent  is  alleged  to  have  been  so  long  in  arrear  that  his  landlady 
one  morning  called  in  the  help  of  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  debtor, 
in  great  perplexity,  de^Mttched  a  messenger  to  Johnson;  and 
Johnson,  always  friendly,  though  often  surly,  sent  back  the 
messenger  vnih,  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  follow  speedily. 
He  came,  and  found  that  Goldsmith  had  changed  the  guinea, 
and  was  railyig  at  the  landUuly  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  Johnson 
put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  and  entreated  his  friend  to  consider 
calmly  how  money  was  to  be  procured.  Goldsmith  said  that  he 
had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press.  •  Johnson  glanced  at  the  manu- 
script, saw  that  there  were  good  things  in  it  ,took  it  to  a  bookseller, 
sokl  it  for  £60  and  soon  returned  with  the  money.  The  rent 
was  paid;  and  the  sheriff's  olBctr  witkdnnr.    (Unfortunately, 


however,  for  this  tun»4ionoitfed  veision  oi  the  diconistance^ 
it  has  of  late  years  been  discovered  thai  as  eariy  as  October 
1762  Goldsmith  had  already  sold  a  third  of  the  Vicar  to  one 
Benjamin  Collins  of  Salisbury,  a  printer,  by  whom  it  viweventn- 
ally  printed  for  F.  Newbery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  itcoacile  this 
fact  with  Johnson's  narrative.) 

But  before  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  appeared  in  1766,  came  the 
great  crisis  of  Goldsmith 's  literary  life.  In  Christmas  week  1 764 
he  published  a  poem,  entitled  the  Traveller.  It  was  the  first 
work  to  which  hie  had  put  his  name,  and  it  at  once  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  English  classic.  The  opinion  of  the 
most  skilful  critics  was  that  nothing  finer  had  speared  in  verse 
since  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad.  In  one  respect  the 
Travelier  differs  from  all  Goldsmith's  other  writings.  In  general 
his  designs  were  bad,  and  his  execution  good.  In  the  Traxdkt 
the  execution,  though  deserving  of  much  praise,  is  far  inferior 
to  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem,  ancient  or  modem,  faas 
a  plan  so  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple.  An  Enj^i^ 
wanderer,  seated  on  a  crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  ptuat 
where  three  great  countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundlcM 
prospect,  reviews  his  long  pilgrimage,  recalls,  the  varieties  oi 
scenery,  of  climate,  of  government,  cA  religion,,  of  natkosl 
character,  which  he  has  observed,  and  comes  to  the  condusioB, 
just  or  unjust,  that  our  happiness  depends  little  on.  polkical 
institutions,  and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation  of  our  own 
mindSb 

While  the  fourth  edition  of  the  TramiUr  was  00  the  oountcis 
of  the  booksellers,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  appeared,  and  rapidly 
obtained  a  popularity  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time, 
and  which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our  language.  Hie  ft.Ue 
is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was  constructed.  It  wants, 
not  merely  that  probability  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of 
common  English  life,  but  that  consistent  which  ought  to  be 
found  even  in  the  wildest  fiction  about  witches,  giants  and 
fairies.  But  the  earlier  chapters  haveall  thesweetness  of  pastoral 
poetry,  together  with  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy.  Moses  and  his 
spectacles,  the  vicar  and  his  monogamy,  the  sharper  and  his 
cosmogony,  the  squire  proving  from  Aristotle  that  rebtives  are 
related,  Olivia  preparing  herself  forthe  arduous  task  of  amverting 
a  rakish  lover  by  studying  the  controversy  between  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  hulies  with  their  scandal  about  Sir 
Tomkyn's  amouis  and  Dr  Burdock's  verses,  and  Mr  Borchdl 
with  his  "  Fudge,"  have  caused  as  much  harmless  mirth  as  has 
ever  been  caused  by  matter  packed  into  so  small  a  number  oi 
pages.  Thelattcrpartof  the  tale  is  unworthy  of  the  beginninf. 
As  we  approach  the  cataUrophe,  the  absurdities  lie  thicker  sad 
thicker,  and  the  gleams  of  pleasantry  become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Goldsmith  as  a  novelist 
emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist.  He  wrote 
the  Good  Naiur*d  Man,  a  piece  which  had  a  worse  fate  thsn  it 
deserved.  Garrick  refused  to  produce  it  at  Dniry  Lane.  It  was 
acted  at  Coveat  Garden  in  January  1 768,  but  wascoldly  received. 
The  author,  however,  deared  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the 
sale  of  the  copyright,  no  less  than  £500,  five  times  as  much  as  be 
had  made  by  the  TreoelUr  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  together. 
The  plot  of  the  Good  Naiur^d  Man  is,  Uke  afanost  all  Goklsmitb's 
plots,  very  ill  constructed.  But  some  passages  are  exquisitely 
ludicrous,— much  more  ludicrous  indeed  than  suited  the  tssu 
of  the  town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawkish  play,  entitled 
False  Delicacy^  had  just  been  produced,  and  sentimcnulity 
was  all  the  mode.  During  some  years  more  tears  were  shed  at 
comedies  than  at  tragedies;  and  a  pleasantry  which  moved  the 
audience  to  ans^thing  more  than  a  grave  smile  was  reprobated 
as  low.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  very  best  scene  in 
the  Good  Nalur'd  Man,  that  in  which  Miss  Richland  finds  ber 
lover  auendcd  by  the  bafliff  and  the  bailiff's  foQower  in  fuU 
court  dresses,  should  have  been  mercilessly  hissed,  and  shoaid 
have  been  omitted  after  the  first  night,  not  to  be  restored  for 
several  years.  ,  . 

In  May  r  770  appeared  the  Deserted  Village.  In  mere  diction 
and  versification  this  celebrated  poem  is  fully  equal,  P'^'^f] 
superior,  to  the  Tf99tUir;jtjsd  it  is  geaerally  preferred  to  t» 
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TroKUer  bf  that  large  dasi  of  readers  who  think,  with  Bayes 
in  the  Reluarsd,  that  the  only  use  of  a  plot  is  to  bring  in  fine 
things.  More  discerning  judges,  however,  while  they  admire 
the  beauty  ol  the  details,  are  shocked  by  one  unpaxdonable  fault 
which  pervades  the  whole»  The  fault  which  we  mean  is  not  that 
theory  about  wealth  and  luxury  which  has  so  often  been  censured 
by  political  econoinists.  The  theory  is  indeed  false;  but  the 
poem,  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  is  not  necessarily  the  worse 
00  that  account.  The  finest  poem  in  the  Latin  language — 
indeed,  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  any  language-*^as  written 
ID  defence  of  the  silliest  and  meanest  of  all  qrstems  of  natural 
ind  moral  philosophy.  A  poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for 
reasoning  ill;  but  he  cannot  be  pardoned  for  describing  ill,  for 
observing  the  world  in  which  he  lives  sd  carelessly  that  his 
portraits  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals,  for  exhibiting  as 
copies  from  real  life  monstrous  combinations  of  things  which 
never  were  and  never  could  be  found  together.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  painter  who  should  mix  August  and  January  in 
one  lan<kcape,  who  should  introduce  a  f  rosen  river  into  a  harvest 
Kene  ?  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  such  a  picture  to  say 
that  every  part  was  exquisitely  coloured,  that  the  green  hedges, 
the  ^iple-trees  loaded  with  fruit,  the  waggons  reeling  under  the 
ytOow  sheaves,  and  the  sun-burned  reapers  wiping  their  fore* 
beads  were  very  fine,  and  that  the  ice  and  the  boys  sliding  were 
also  very  fine  ?  To  snch  a  picture  the  Deserted  Village  bears  a 
great  resemblance.  It  is  made  up  of  incongruous  parts.  The 
viOage  in  its  faappy  days  b  a  true  English  village.  The  village 
in  its  decay  is  an  Iri^  viflage.  The  felicity  and  the  misery 
which  Goldaifiifh  has  brought  dose  together  belong  to  two 
different  countries  and  to  two  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  society.  lie  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his  native  island  such 
a  nural  paradiae,  such  a  seat  of  plenty,  content  and  tranquillity, 
as  his  Aubuia*  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  England  idl 
tbe  inhabitants  of  such  a  paradise  turned  out  of  their  homes  in 
one  day  and  forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  America.  The 
hamlet  he  had  probably  seen  in  Kent;  the  ejectment  he  had 
probably  seen  in  Muitster;  but  by  joining  the  two,  he  has 
produced  something  which  never  wa^  and  never  will  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  tbe  world. 

In  1773  Goldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Covent  Garden  with  a 
second  (day,  Ske  Stoops  to  Conquer.  The  noarutger  was,,  not 
without  great  difficulty,  induced  to  bring  this  piece  out.  The 
sentimental  comedy  still  reigned,  and  Goldsmith's  comedies  were 
not  sentimentaL  The  €ood  N<Uur*d  Man  had  been  too  funny  to 
succeed;  yet  tbe  mirth  of  the  Good  Natur*d  Man  was  sober  when 
compared  with  the  rich  drollery  of  Ske  Stoops  to  Conquer^  which 
is,  in  truth,  an  incomparable  farce  in  five  acts.  •  On  this  occasion, 
however,  genius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes  and  galleries  were  in  a 
constant  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted  admirer  of  Kelly 
and  Cumberland  ventured  to  hiss  or  groan,  he  was  speedily 
tilenced  by  a  general  cry  of  "  turn  him  out,"  or  "  throw  him 
over."  Later  generations  have  confirmed  the  verdict  whidi  was 
pronounced  on  that  night. 

While  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  Deserted  Village  and  Ske 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  he  was  employed  on  works  of  a  very  different 
kind—works  from  which  he  derived  little  reputation  but  much 
profit.  He  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools  a  History  of  Rome^ 
by  which  he  made  £250;  a  History  of  England,  by  which  he 
n»adc  £500;  a.  History  of  Greece,  for  which  he  received  £150; 
a  ffatural  History,  for  which  the  booksellers  covenanted  to  pay 
him  800  guineas.  These  works  he  produced  without  any 
elaborate  research,  by  merely  selecting,  abridging  and  translating 
into  his  own  clear,  pure  and  flowing  language,  what  he  found  in 
books  well  known  to  the  world,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys 
Md  giris.  He  committed  some  strange  blunders,  for  he  knew 
nothing  with  accuracy.  Thus,  in  his  History  of  England,  he  tells 
la  that  Naseby  h  in  Yorkshire;  nor  did  he  correct  this  mistake 
when  the  book  was  reprinted.  He  was  very  neariy  hoaxed  into 
patting  into  the  History  of  Greece  an  account  of  a  battle  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Montezuma.  In  his  Animated  Nature 
he  relates,  with  faith  and  with  perfect  gravity,  all  the  most 
absurd  lies  which  he  could  find  in  books  of  travels  about  gigaptic 


Patagonians,  monkeys  that  preach  sermons,  nighthigalea  that 
repeat  king  conversations.  "  If  he  can  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow," 
said  Johnson,  "  that  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  soology." 
How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified  to  write  about  the  physical 
sciences  is  sufikiently  proved  by  two  anecdotes.  He  on  one 
occasion  denied  that  the  sun  is  longer  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  signs.  It  was  vain  to  cite  the  authority  of  Maupertuis. 
'*  Maupertuisl"  he  cried,  *'  I  understand  those  matters  better 
than  Maupertuis."  On  another  occasion  he,  in  defiance  of 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  maintained  obstinately,  and 
even  angrily,  that  he  chewed  his  dinner  by  moving  his  upper 
jaw.. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have  done  more 
to  make  the  first  steps  in  the  laborious  road  to  knowledge  easy 
and  pleasant.  His  compilations  are  widdy  distfaiguished  from 
the  compilations  of  ordinary  bookmakers.  He  was  a  great, 
perhaps  an  unequalled,  master  of  tbe  arts  of  sdectlon  and  con- 
densation. In  these  respects  his  histories  of  Rome  and  of 
England,  and  still  more  bis  own  abridgments  of  these  histories, 
well  deserved  to  be  studied.  In  general  nothing  is  less  attrac- 
tive than  an  epitome;  but  tbe  epitomes  of  Goldsmith, 
even  when  most  concise,  are  always  amusing;  and  to  read  them 
is  considered  by  intdligent  children  not  as  a  task  but  as  a 
{Measure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous  man. 
He  had  the  means  of  living  In  comfort,  and  even  in  what  to  one 
who  had  so  often  slept  in  bams  and  on  bulks  must  have  been 
luxury.  His  fame  was  great  and  was  constantly  rising.  He 
lived  in  what  was  Intdlectually  far  the  best  society  of  the  king* 
dom,  in  a  society  in  which  no  talent  m*  accomplishment  was 
wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  <^  conversation  was  cultivated 
with  splendid  success.  There  probably  were  never  four  talkers 
more  admirable  in  four  different  ways  than  Johnson,  Burke, 
Beauclerk  and  Garrick;  and  Goldsmith  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  all  the  four.  He  aspired  to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown, 
but  never  was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much  perspicuity,  vivadty  ,and 
grace  should  have  been,  whenever  he  took  a  part  in  conversation, 
an  empty,  noisy,  blundering  rattle.  But  on  this  point  the 
evidence  is  overwhefaning.  So  extraordinary  was  the  contrast 
between  Goldsmith's  published  works  and  the  silly  things  whidi 
be  said,  that  Horace  Walpole  described  bim  as  an  inspired  idiot. 
"  Noll,"  said  Garrick,  "  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor 
Poll."  Chamier  declared  that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of  faith  to 
believe  that  so  foolish  a  chatterer  could  have  really  written  the 
Tranller.  Even  BosweU  could  say,  with  contemptuous  com« 
passion,  that  he  liked  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  run  on. 
"  Ye%,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  but  he  should  not  like  to  hear  him- 
sell."  Minds  differ  as  rivers  differ.  Thero  are  transparent  and 
sparkling  rivers  from  which  it  is  delightful  to  drink  as  they  flow; 
to  such  rivers  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Burke  and  Johnson  may 
be  compared.  But  there  are  rivers  of  which  the  water  when  first 
drawn  is  turbid  and  noisome,  but  becomes  pelludd  as  crystal 
and  delicious  to  the  taste,  if  it  b<  suffered  to  stand  tiU  it  has 
deposited  a  sediment;  and  such  a  river  is  a  type  of  the  mind  of 
Goldsmith.  His  first  thoughts  on  every  subject  were  confused 
even  to  absurdity,  but  they  required  only  a  little  time  to  woric 
themselves  clear.  When  he  wrote  they  had  that  time,  and 
therefore  his  readers  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genius;  but 
when  he  talked  he  talked  nonsense  and  made  himseU  the 
lanighing-stock  of  his  hearers.  He  was  painfully  sensible  of 
his  inferiority  in  conversation;  he  felt  every  failure  keenly;  yet 
be  bad  not  sufiicient  judgment  and  sdf-command  to  hold  his 
tongue.  His  animal  spirits  and  vanity  were  always  impdling 
him  to  try  to  do  the  one  thing  which  he  could  iK>t  do.  After 
every  attempt  he  felt  that  he  had  exposed  himsdf,  and  writhed 
with  shame  and  vexation;  yet  the  next  moment  he  began 
agaiiu 

His  assodates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  kindness,  which, 
in  spite  of  thdr  admiration  of  his  writings,  was  not  unmixed  with 
contempt.  In  truth,  there  was  in  his  character  much  to  love, 
but  very  little  to  respect.    His  heart  was  soft  even  tp  wesknesas 
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be  was  so  generous  that  he  quite  forgot  to  be  just;  he  forgave 
injuries  so  readily  that  he  might  be  said  to  invite  them,  and  was 
80  liberal  to  beggars  that  he  had  nothing  left  for  bis  tailor  and  his 
butcher.  He  was  vain,  sensual,  frivolous,  profuse,  improvidenL 
One  vice  of  a  darker  shade  was  imputed  to  him,  envy.  But  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  this  bad  passion,  though  it 
sometimes  made  him  wince  and  utter  fretful  exclamations,  ever 
impelled  him  to  injure  by  wicked  arts  the  reputation  of  any  of 
his  rivab.  The  truth  probably  is  that  he  was  not  more  envious, 
but  merely  less  prudent,  than  his  neighbours.  His  heart  was 
on  his  lips.  All  those  small  jealousies,  which  are  but  too  common 
among  men  of  letters,  but  which  a  man  of  letters  who  is  also  a 
man  of  the  world  does  his  best  to  conceal,  Goldsmith  avowed 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  When  he  was  envious,  instead  of 
affecting  indifference,  instead  of  damning  with  faint  praise, 
instead  of  doing  injuries  slyly  and  in  the  dark,  he  told  everybody 
that  he  was  envious.  "  Do  not,  pray,  do  not,  talk  of  Johmon  in 
such  terms,"  he  said  to  Boswell; "  you  harrow  up  my  very  soul." 
George  Steevens  and  Cumberland  were  men  far  too  cuiming 
to  say  such  a  thing.  They  would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the 
man  whom  they  envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers, 
anonymous  libels  upon  him.  Both  what  was  good  and  what  was 
bad  in  Goldsmith's  character  was  to  his  associates  a  perfect 
security  that  he  would  never  commit  such  villainy.  He  was 
neither  ill-natured  enough,  nor  long-headed  enough,  to  be 
guilty  of  any  malicious  act  which  required  contrivance  and 
disguise. 

Goldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  a  man  of  genius, 
cruelly  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to  struggle  with 
difficttities,  which  at  iasi  broke  his  heart.  But  no  representation 
can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth.  He  did,  indeed,  go  through 
much  sharp  misery  before  he  had  done  anything  considerable 
in  literature.  But  after  his  name  had  appeared  on  the  title-page 
of  the  Traveller,  he  had  none  but  himself  to  blame  for  his  db- 
tresses.  His  average  income,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  certainly  exceeded  £400  a  year,  and  £400  a  year  ranked, 
among  the  incomes  of  that  day,  at  least  as  high  as  £800  a  year 
would  rank  at  present.  A  single  man  living  in  the  Temple,  with 
£400  a  year,  mig^t  then  be  called  opulent.  Not  one  in  ten  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  good  families  who  were  studying  the  law 
there  had  so  much.  But  all  the  wealth  which  Lord  Clive  had 
brought  from  Bengal  and  Sir  Ijawrence  Oundas  from  Germany, 
joined  together,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  Goldsmith.  He 
spent  twice  as  much  as  he  had.  He  wore  fine  clothes,  gave 
dinners  of  several  courses,  paid  court  to  venal  beauties.  He  had 
also,  it  should  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  his  heart,  though 
not  of  hb  head,  a  guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  according  to  the  state  of 
hb  purse,  ready  for  any  tale  of  dbtress,  true  or  false.  But  it  was 
not  in  dress  or  feasting,  in  promiscuous  amours  or  promiscuous 
charities,  that  his  chief  expense  lay.  He  had  been  from  boyhood 
a  gambler,  and  at  once  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  unskilful 
of  gamblers.  For  a  time  he  put  off  the  day  of  inevitable  ruin  by 
temporary  expedients.  He  obtained  advances  from  booksellers 
by  promising  to  execute  works  which  he  never  began.  But  at 
length  thb  source  of  supply  failed.  He  owed  more  than  £2000; 
and  he  saw  no  hope  of  extrication  from  hb  embarrassments. 
His  spirits  and  health  gave  way.  He  was  attacked  by  a  nervous 
fever,  which  he  thought  himself  competent  to  treat.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  him  if  hb  medical  skill  had  been  appreciated 
as  justly  by  himself  as  by  others.  Notwithstanding  the  degree 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  on  the  continent,  he  could 
procure  no  patients.  **  I  do  not  practise,"  he  once  said;  "  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  prescribe  only  for  my  friends."  "  Pray,  dear 
Doctor,"  said  deauderk,  "  alter  your  rule;  and  prescribe  only 
for  your  enemies."  Goldsmith,  now.  In  spite  of  this  excellent 
advice,  prescribed  for  himself.  The  remedy  aggravated  the 
malady.  The  sick  man  was  induced  to  call  in  real  physicians; 
and  they  at  one  time  imagined  that  they  had  cured  the  disease. 
Stilt  his  weakness  and  restlessness  continued.  He  cduld  get  no 
sleep.  He  could  take  no  food.  **  You  are  worse,"  said  one  of  his 
medical  attendants,  "  than  you  should  be  from  the  degree  of 
fever  which  you  have.    Is  your  mind  at  ease?"  ''No;  it  b 


not,"  were  the  last  recorded  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  April  1774,  in  hb  forty-siyth  year.  He  was 
laid  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Temple;  but  the  spot  wu  not 
marked  by  any  inscription  and  is  now  forgotten.  The  coffin 
was  followed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds.  Both  these  great  mea 
were  sincere  mourners.  Burke,  when  he  heard  of  Goldsmith's 
death,  had  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Reynolds  had  been  so 
much  moved  by  the  news  that  he  had  flung  aside  hb  brush  aod 
palette  for  the  day. 

A  short  time  after  Goldsmith's  death,  a  lit  tie  poem  appeared, 
which  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasts,  associate  the  names  of 
his  two  illustrious  friends  with  hb  own.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  be  sometimes  feit  keenly  the  sarcasm  which  his 
wild  blundering  talk  brought  upon  him.  He  was,  not  long 
before  his  last  illness,  provoked  into  retaliating.  He  wisely 
betook  himself  to  hb  pen;  and  at  that  weapon  he  proved 
himself  a  match  for  all  hb  assailants  together.  Within  a  small 
compass  he  drew  with  a  singularly  easy  and  vigorous  pencil 
the  characters  of  nine  or  ten  of  hb  intimate  assocbtes. 
Though  thb  little  work  did  not  receive  hb  last  touches,  it 
miist  always  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  It  b  impossibk, 
however,  not  to  wish  that  four  or  five  likenesses  which  have 
no  mterest  for  posterity  were  wanting  to  that  noble  galier}*, 
and  that  their  places  were  supplied  by  sketches  of  Johnson 
and  Gibbon,  as  happy  and  vivid  as  the  sketches  of  Buike  and 
Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured  him 
with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  NoUekens  was  the 
sculptor,  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscription.  It  b  much  to  be 
lamented  that  Johnson  did  not  leave  to  posterity  a  more  durable 
and  a  more  valuable  memorial  of  his  friend.  A  life  of  Goldsmith 
would  have  been  an  inestimable  addition  to  the  Livesof  the  Poeti 
No  man  appreciated  Goldsmith's  writings  more  justly  than 
Johnson;  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  Goldsmith's 
character  and  habits;  and  no  man  was  more  competent  to 
delineate  with  truth  and  spirit  the  pe<!uUarities  of  a  mind  in 
which  great  powers  were  found  in  company  with  great  weaknesses. 
But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  Johnson  was  requested  by 
the  booksellers  to  furnish  prefaces  ended  with  Lyttelton,  who 
died  in  1773.  The  line  seems  to  have  been  drawn  expressly  lor 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  person  whose  portrait  would  have 
most  fitly  closed  the  scries.  Goldsmith,  however,  has  been 
fortunate  in  hb  biographers.  (M.) 

Goldsmith's  life  has  been  written  by  Prior  (1837),%  Washtngtos 
Irvins  (1844-1849).  and  by  John  Foreter  (1B48,  2nd  ed.  i354)' 
The  diligence  oi  Prior  deserves  great  praise :  the  style  of  Washington 
Irving  is  always  pleasing;  but  the  highest  place  must,  in  justice,  be 
assigned  to  the  emftientfy  interesting  work  of  Forster.  Subsequent 
biographies  are  by  William  Black  (I878),  and  Austin  Dobson  (18^1 
American  ed.  1809).  The  above  article  by  Lord  Macaulay  has  been 
slightly  revised  tor  this  edition  by  Mr  Austin  Dobson,  as  regarcu 
questions  of  fact  for  which  there  has  been  new  evidence. 

OOLDSTOCKSR,  THEOOOR  (1821-1872),  German  Sanskrit 
scholar,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Konigsberg  on  the  xSih  ol 
January  182 1,  and,  after  attending  the  gymnasium  of  that 
town,  entered  the  university  in  1836  as  a  student  of  Sanskrit. 
In  1 838  he  removed  to  Bonn ,  and,  after  graduating  at  K6nigsbcrg 
in  1840,  proceeded  to  Paris;  in  1842  he  edited  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Prabodka  Chandrodaya.  From  1847  to  1850  he 
resided  at  Berlin,  where  hb  talents  and  scholarship  were  1^^^^ 
nixed  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  but  where  his  advanced 
political  views  caused  the  authorities  to  regard  him  with  suspicion* 
In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  London,  where  in  1852  he  ^^ 
appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  University  College.  He  nov 
worked  on  a  new  Sanskrit  dictionary,  of  which  the  first  insul* 
ment  appeared  in  1856.  In  1861  he  published  his  chief  work: 
PdHtni:  his  place  in  Samkrit  Liter alure\  and  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  chief  promoters  of  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society; 
he  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Philological  Society,  andol 
other  learned  bodies.    He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  Marco 

187  a.  ^  . 

As  Literary  Remains  some  of  his  writings  were  published  '^JT^ 
volumes  (London,  1879),  but  his  papers  were  left  to  the  Indb  0tpc« 
with  the  request  that  they  weEsaot  to  be  publbhed  until  19'^ 
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QOUnrSLU  rmaUZ  <d.  1585),  English  eccleaastic.  bci«a 
his  career  as  vicar  of  Cheriton  in  1531,  after  gradual ing  M.A.  at 
All  SouJs  College,  Oxford.  He  became  chaplaiD  to  Cardinal 
Pole  and  lived  with  bira  at  Rome,  was  attainted  in  1539,  but 
returned  to  England  on  Mary's  accession,  and  in  1555  became 
bishop  of  St  Asaph,  a  diocese  which  he  did  much  to  win  back 
10  the  old  faith.  On  the  death  of  Mary,  GoldweU  escaped  from 
England  and  in  1 561  became  superior  of  the  Tbeatincs  at  Naples. 
He  was  the  only  English  bishop  at  the  council  of  Trent»  and  in 
I  s6a  was  again  attainted.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  to  Carlo  Borromeo,  archbislK^  of  Milan.  He  died 
in  Rome  in  1 585,  the  last  of  the  English  bishops  who  had  refused 
to  aoxpt  the  Reformation. 

GOLDZIHBB,  IQNAZ  (1850-  ),  Jewish  Hungarian  orient- 
alist,  was  bom  in  Stuhlweissenburg  on  the  amd  of  June 
1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Buda|>est,  Berlin, 
Leipzig  and  Leiden,  and  became  privat  docent  at  Budapest  in 
1873.  In  the  next  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hungarian 
government,  he  began  a  journey  through  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  of 
Mahommedan  sheiks  in  the  mosque  of  el-Aahar  in  Cairo.  He 
was  the  first  Jewish  scholar  to  become  professor  in  the  Budapest 
University  (1894),  and  represented  the  Hungarian  government 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  numerous  international  con- 
gresses. He  received  the  large  gold  medal  at  the  Stockholm 
Oriental  Congress  in  1889.  He  became  a  member  of  several 
Hungarian  and  other  learned  societies,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Budapest.  He  wfts  made  Litt.  D. 
of  CambridgeC  i904)and  LL.D.  of  Aberdeen(  1906).  His  eminence 
in  the  q>here  of  scholarship  is  due  primarily  to  his  careful  in- 
vestigationofpre-MahommedanandMahommedanlaw,tradition, 
religion  and  poetry,  in  connexion  with  which  he  published  a  large 
number  of  treatises,  review  articles  and  essays  contributed  to 
the  collections  of  the  Hungarian  Academy. 

Anoag  his  chief  works  are:  BeUrSgt  ntr  LUeratmgesdtkkIt  itr 
Scki^a  (1874);  Beitrdge  wur  GeuhickU  der  SprachfiddirsamkeU  bet 
ien  Araberm  (Vienna,  1 871- 1 873):  Der  Mythas  hei  den  Btifraem  und 
seine  gesehtdmcke  EiUtnckeking  (Leipzig.  1876;  Eng.  trans.,  R. 
Martineau.  London,  1877):  MwJtammManiseke  Studien  (HaDe, 
1889-1890,  a  vols.);  Abkarldluniem  zmr  mvtbiscken  PkUohgk  (Lcideo, 
1896-1899,  2  vols.);  Buck  v.  Wesen  d.  Seek  (ed.  1907). 

GOLETTA  [La  Goulette],  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  in 
36*  50'  N.  xo*  19'  E.,  a  little  south  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ship  canal  which  traverKS  the  shallow 
Lake  of  Tunis  and  leads  to  the  city  of  that  name.  Built  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  sand  which  separates  the  lake  from  the  gulf, 
Goletta  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  battery.  The  town  contains 
a  summer  palace  of  the  beyi  the  old  seraglio,  arsoial  and  custom- 
house, and  many  villas,  gardens  and  pleasure  resorts,  Goletta 
being  a  favourite  place  for  sea-bathing.  A  short  canal,  from 
which  the  name  ol  the  town  is  derived  (Arab.  Halk-d-Wai^ 
**  throat  of  the  canal "),  40  ft.  broad  and  8)  ft.  deep,  divides  the 
town  and  affords  communication  between  the  ship  canal  and 
a  dock  or  basin,  108a  ft.  long  and  541  ft.  broad.  An  electric 
tramway  which  runs  along  the  north  bank  of  the  ship  canal 
connects  (Soletta  with  the  city  of  Tunis  (9.V.).  Pop.  (1907) 
about  5000,  mostly  Jews  and  Italian  fishermen. 

Beyond  Cape  Carthage,  5  m.  N.  of  Goletta,  is  La  Marsa,  a 
summer  resort  overlooking  the  sea.  The  bey  has  a  palace  here, 
and  the  French  resident-general,  the  British  consul,  other 
officials,  and  many  Tunisians  have  country-houses,  surrotmded 
by  groves  of  olive  trees. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  ship  canal  in  1893  Goletta,  as  the 
port  of  Tunis,  was  a  platx  of  considerable  importance.  The 
basin  at  the  Goletta  end  of  the  canal  now  serves  as  a  subsidiary 
harbour  to  that  of  Tunis.  The  most  stirring  events  in  the 
history  of  the  town  are  connected  with  the  Turkish  conquest 
ti  the  Barbary  states.  Khair-ed-Din  Barbarossa  having  made 
himself  master  of  Tunis  and  its  port,  Goletta  was  atucked  in 
1535  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  seiaed  the  pirate's  fleet, 
which  was  sheltered  in  the  small  canal,  his  arsenal,  and  300  brass 
cannon.    The  Turks  regained  possession  ini  5  74.    (See  Tunisia  : 


OOLT  (in  its  older  fsrms  Gon ,  Goun  or  Gpwyf,  the  last  of 

which  gives  the  genuine  old  pronunciation),  a  game  which 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  Ger.  kdbe,  a  club— in  Dutch, 
Ao//-— which  last  is  neariy  in  sound  identical  and  m«ght  suggest  a 
Dutch  origin,'  which  many  pictures  and  other  witnesses  further 
support. 

HisUry, — One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  interesting  of  the 
pictures  in  which  the  game  is  portrayed  is  the  tailpiece  to  an 
iUuminated  Book  0/  Hoitn  made  at  Bruges  at  the  beginning  of 
the  s6th  century.  The  original  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
players,  three  in  number,  have  but  one  club  apiece.  The  heads 
of  the  clubsaresteeior  steel  covered.  They  play  with  a  ball  each. 
That  which  gives  this  jncture  a  peculiar  interest  over  the  maqy 
pictures  of  Dutch  schools  that  portray  the  0une  in  prc^^reas  h 
t  hat  most  of  them  show  it  on  the  ice»  the  putting  being  at  a  stake. 
In  this  Book  of  Hours  they  are  pnttwg  at  a  hole  in  the  turf  1  as  in 
our  modem  golf.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  game  is  of 
Dutch  origin,  and  that  it  has  been  in  favour  since  very  early  days. 
Further  than  that  our  knowledge  does  not  go^  The  early  Dutch- 
men pUjred  goiftf  they  painted  golf,  but  they  did  not  write  it. 

It  Is  uncertain  at  what  date  goU  was  introduced  into  Scotland, 
but  in  1457  the  popularity  of  the  game  had  already  become  so 
great  as  serious^  to  interfere  with  the  more  important  pursuit 
of  archery.  In  March  of  that  year  the  Scottish  parliament 
'*  decreted  and  ordained  that  W9pmskam$tpt  be  halden  be  the 
lordis  and  baronis  qxrituale  and  temporale,  four  times  in  the 
adr;  and  that  the  lute-ball  and  golf  be  vtterly  {ryit  doun,  amd 
noekl  usU\  and  that  the  bowe-merkis  be  maid  at  ilk  paroche  kirk 
a  pair  of  buttis,and  xkuUimbeusUilk  Sunday"  Fourteen  years 
afterwards,  in  May  147  ii  it  was  judged  necessary  to  pass  another 
act  "  anent  wapensha«niig8»"  and  in  1491  a  final  and  evidently 
angry  fulmination  was  issued  on  the  genecal  subject,  with  pains 
and  penalties  annesed.  It  runs  thus—  "  Futeball  and  Golfe 
forl^idden.  Item,  it  is  statut  and  ordainit  that  in  na  place  of  the 
realme  there  be  ustt  ftite-ball,  pdjt,  or  utker  sik  uu^oJUabill 
sporUs,"  &c  This,  be  it  noted,  is  an  edict  of  James  IV. ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  curious  presently  to  find  the  monarch  himself  setting 
an  tU  example  to  has  commons,  by  practice  of  this  "  unprofitabiU 
sport,"  as  is  shown  by  various  entries  in  the  accounts  of  the  lord 
high  Ireasurer  of  Scotland  (r503-iso6). 

About  acentury  later,  the  game  again  appears  on  the  surface  of 
history,  and  it  is  quite  as  popular  as  before.  In  the  year  isO' 
the  town  cooncil  of  Edinburgh  '*ordanis  prodamation  to  be  made 
threw  thisburgh,  that  na  inhabitants  of  the  samyn  be  seen  at  ony 
pastymeswitlln  or  without  the  toan,upoun  the  Sabboth  day,  sic 
as  golfe,  &C."  *  The  following  year  the  edict  was  re-announced, 
but  with  the  modification  that  the  prohibition  was  "  in  tyme  of 
sermons." 

Golf  has  from  old  times  been  known  in  Scotland  as  *'  The 
Xoyal  and  Ancient  Game  of  Goff."  Though  no  doubt  Scottish 
monarchs  handled  the  club  before  him,  James  IV.  is  the  first  who 
figures  formally  in  the  golfing  record.  James  V.  was  also  very 
partial  to  the  game  distinctively  known  as  "  royal  ";  and  there 
is  some  scrap  of  evidence  to  show  that  bis  daughter,  the  unhappy 
Mary  Stuart,  was  a  golfer.  It  was  alleged  by  her  enemies  t  hat,  as 
showing  her  shameless  indifference  to  the  fate  of  her  husband,  a 
very  few  days  after  his  murder,  she  "  was  seen  flaying  golf  and 
pallmall  in  the  fields  beside  Seton."  *  That  her  son,  James  VI. 
(afterwards  James  I.  of  EngUnd),  was  a  golfer,  tradition  coa- 
fidently  asserts,  though  the  evidence  which  connecU  him  with  the 
personal  practice  of  the  game  is  slight .  Of  the  Interest  he  took  in 
it  we  have  evidence  in  his  act-^already  alluded  to—  '*  anent  golfe 
bailis,"  prohibiting  their  nnportatiOn,^  except  under  certain 

'  Fwm  an  c«actmenc  of  James  VI.  (then  James  I.  of  England), 
bearing  date  i6i8»  we  find  that  a  considerable  importation  ot^^olf 


Salisbury,  the  5th  Of  August  1618).  he  issues  a  royal  prohibilion,  at 
once  as  a  wise  economy  of  the  national  moneys,  and  a  protection  to 
native  industry  in  the  article.    From  this  it  might  almost  seem  that 
the  Rame  was  at  that  date  still  known  and-practiaed  in  Holland. 
■  Records  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  ,  ^    ^ 

*  Inventories  of  Mary  Queen  ef  Scoh,  prefacet  p.  bou  (1863). 
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f  eslrictions.  Chirles  I.  (as  his  brother  Princfc  Henry  had  been ») 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  game.  Whilst  engaged  in  it  on 
the  links  of  Leith,  in  1642,  the  news  reached  him  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  that  year.  He  bad  not  the  equanimity  to  finish  his 
match,  but  returned  precipitately  and  in  much  agitation  to 
Holyrood.'  Afterwards,  while  prisoner  to  the  Scots  army  at 
Newcastle,  he  found  his  favourite  diversion  in  "  the  royal  game." 
"  The  King  was  nowhere  treated  with  more  honour  than  at  New^- 
castle,  as  he  himself  confessed,  both  he  and  his  train  having  liberty 
to  go  abroad  and  play  at  goff  in  the  Shield  Field,  without  the 
walls.*"  Of  his  son,  Charles  U.,  as  a  golfer,  nothing  whatever  is 
ascertained,  but  James  II.  was  1st  known  devotee.*  After  the 
Restoration,  James,  then  duke  of  York,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  in 
1 68 1 /a  as  commusioner  of  the  king  to  |>arUament,  and  an 
historical  monument  of  his  prowess  as  a  gfAUt  remains  there  to 
this  day  in  the  '*  Golfer's  Land,"  as  it  is  still  called,  77  Canongate. 
The  duke  having  been  challenged  by  two  English  nc^lemen  of  his 
suite,  to  play  a  match  against  them,  for  a  very  large  stake,  along 
with  any  Scotch  ally  he  might  select,  chOae  as  his  partner  one 
"  Johne  Patersone,"  a  shoemaker.  The  duke  and  the  said  Johne 
won  easily,  and  half  of  the  large  stake  the  duke  nuule  over  to  his 
humble  coadjutor,  who  therewith  built  himself  the  house  men- 
tioned above.  In  1834  William  IV.  became  patron  of  the  St 
Andrews  Gdf  Club  (St  Andrews  being  then,  as  now,  the  most 
famous  seat  of  the  game),  and  approved  of  its  being  styled  "  The 
Royal  and  Ancuni  Golf  Club  of  St  Andrews."  In  1837,  as 
further  proof  of  royal  favour,  he  presented  to  it  a  magnificent  gold 
medal,  which  "  should  be  challenged  and  played  for  annually  "; 
and  in  1838  the  queen  dowager,  duchess  of  St  Andrews,  became 
patroness  of  the  club,  and  presented  to  it  a  handsome  gold  medal 
»"  The  Ro^  Adelaide  "—with  a  request  that  it  should  be  worn 
by  the  captain,  as  president)  on  all  public  occasions.  In  June 
1863  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Edward  VII.)  signified  his 
desire  to  become  patron  of  the  club,  and  in  the  followingSepteipber 
was  elected  captain  by  acclamation.  His  engagements  did  not 
admit  of  hb  coming  in  person  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
office,  but  his  brother  Prince  Leopold  (the  duke  of  Albany), having 
in  1876  done  the  club  the  honour  to  become  its  captain,  twice 
vi»ted  the  andent  city  in  that  capacity. 

In  more  recent  days,  golf  has  become  increasingly  popular  in 
a  much  wider  degree.  In  x88o  the  man  who  traveled  about 
England  with  a  set  of  golf  clubs  was  an  object  of  some  astonish- 
ment, almost  of  alarm,  to  his  fellow-travellers.  In  those  days  the 
commonest  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  game  was, "  You  have  to 
be  a  fine  rider,  do  you  not,  to  play  golf  ?  "  so  confounded  was  it  in 
the  popular  mind  with  the  game  of  polo.  At  Blackheath  a  few 
Scotsmen  resident  in  London  had  long  played  golf.  In  1864  the 
Royal  North  Devon  Club  was  formed  at  Westward  Ho,  and  this 
was  the  first  of  the  seaside  links  discovered  and  laid  out  for  golf  in 
England.  In  1869  the  Royal  Liverpool  Club  established  itself  In 
possessionof  thesecond  English  course  of  this  quality  atHoylake,  in 
Cheshire.  A  golf  club  was  formed  in  connexion  with  the  London 
Scottbh  Volunteers  corps,  which  had  its  house  on  the  Putney  end 
of  Wimbledon  Common  on  Putney  Heaih;  and,  after  making  so 
much  of  a  start,  the  progress  of  the  game  was  slow,  though  steady, 
for  many  years.  A  few  more  chibs  were  formed;  the  numbers  of 
golfers  grew;  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  game  was  yet  in 
any  sense  popular  in  England.  All  at  once,  for  no  very  obvious 
reason,  the  qualities  of  the  andent  Scottbh  game  seemed  tostrike 
home,  and  from  that  moment  its  popularity  has  been  wonderfully 
and  increasingly  great.  The  Englbh  links  that  rose  into  moat 
immediate  favour  was  the  fine  conrse  of  the  St  George's  Golf 
Club, near  Sandwich,on  the  coast  of  Kent.  To  the  London  golfer 
it  was  the  first  course  of  the  first  class  that  was  reaaonably 
accessible,  and  the  fact  made  something  like  an  epoch  in 
English  golf.  A  very  considerable  increase,  it  b  true,  in  the 
number  of  Englbh  golfers  and  English  golf  clubs  had  taken  place 
before  the  discovery  for  golfing  purposes  of  the  links  at  Sandwich. 

^  Anonymous  antnor  of  MS.  in  the  Harlcian  Library. 

*  See  HisUrry  of  UUk,  by  A.  Campbell  (1827). 

*  Local  Ruords  oflforUnunUHani^  by  John  Sykes  (Newcastle, 
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Already  there  was  a  chain  of  Knks  all  round  the  coast,  besides 
numerous  inland  courses;  but  since  1890  their  increase  has  been 
'extraordinary,  and  the  number  which  has' been  formed  in  the 
colonies  and  abroad  b  very  large  also,  so  that  in  the  Coifer*s 
Year  Book  for  1906  a  space  of  over  300  pages  was  allotted  to  the 
Club  Directory  alone,  each  page  containing,  on  a  rough  average, 
six  clubs.  To  compute  the  average  membership  of  these  dubs  is 
very  difficult.  There  is  not  a  little  overlapping,  in  the  sense  that 
a  member  of  one  dub  will  often  be  a  member  of  several  others; 
but  probably  the  avera^  may  be  placed  at  somethihg  like  200 
members  for  each  club. 

The  immense  amount  of  golf-playing  that  this  denotes,  the 
large  industry  in  the  making  of  dubs  and  balb,  in  the  upkeep 
of  links,  in  the  actual  work  of  dub-carrying  by  the  caddies, 
and  in  the  instruction  given  by  the  professional  class,  b  obvioos. 
Golf  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  a 
many  parts  of  Irdand,  and  the  fashion  for  golf  in  England  has 
reacted  strongly  on  Scotland  itsdf ,  the  andent  home  of  the  game, 
where  since  x88o  golfers  have  probably  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
forty  to  one.  Besides  the  industry  that  such  a  ^owth  of  the 
game  denotes  in  the  branches  immediately  connected  irith  it. 
as  mentioned  above,  there  b  to  be  taken  into  further  account 
the  vbiting  population  that  it  brings  to  all  lodging-houses  and 
hotels  within  reach  of  a  tolerable  golf  links,  so  that  many  a 
fbhing  village  has  risen  into  a  moderate  watering>place  by  vitttic 
of  no  other  attractions  than  those  which  are  offered  by  its  golf 
course.  Therefore  to  the  Briton,  golf  has  devel<^>ed  from 
something  of  which  lie  had  a  vague  idea — as  of  *'  culling  "— 
to  something  in  the  nature  of  an  important  business,  a  business 
that  can  make  towns  and  has  a  Considerable  effect  on  the  receipts 
of  railway  companies. 

Moreover,  ladies  have  learned  to  play  golf.  Although  this 
is  a  crude  and  brief  sentence,  it  does  not  state  the  fact  loo 
widely  nor  too  fordbly,  for  though  it  is  true  that  before  i88s 
many  pl&yed  on  the  short  links  of  St  Andrews,  North  Berwick, 
Westward  Ho  and  elsewhere,  still  it  was  virtually  .unknown 
that  they  should  play  on  the  longer  courses,  which  till  then 
had  been  in  the  undbputed  possession  of  the  men.  At  many 
places  women  now  have  their  separate  links,  at  others  they  pby 
on  the  same  course  as  the  men.  But  even  where  links  are  set 
apart  for  women,  they  are  far  different  from  the  little  coarses 
that  used  to  be  assigned  to  them.  They  are  links  only  a  little 
less  formidable  in  their  bunkers,  a  little  less  varied  in  their 
features  than  those  of  men.  The  ladies  have  their  annual 
championship,  which  they  play  on  the  long  links  of  the  men, 
sometimes  on  one,  sometimes  on  another,  but  always  on  coarses 
of  the  first  quality,  demanding  the  finest  display  of  golfing  skill- 

The  claim  that  England  made  to  a  golfing  fellowship  with 
Scotland  was  conceded  very  strikingly  by  the  admission  of 
three  Englbh  greens,  first  those  of  Hoylake  and  of  Sandwich, 
and  in  1909  Deal,  into  the  exclusive  Ibt  of  the  links  on  which 
the  (^n  championship  of  the  game  is  decided.  Before  England 
had  so  fully  assimilated  Scotland's  ^me  thb  great  annual 
contest  was  waged  at  St  Andrews,  Musselburgh  and  Prestwick 
in  successive  years.  Now  the  ancient  green  of  Musselburgh, 
somewhat  worn  out  with  length  of  hard  and  gallant  service,  and 
moreover,  as  a  nine-holes  course  inadequately  accommodating 
the  numbers  who  compete  in  the  championships  to^y,  has  been 
superseded  by  the  course  at  Muirfield  as  a  championship  arena. 

While  golf  had  been  making  itself  a  force  in  the  southern 
kingdom,  the  professional  dement — men  who  had  learned  the 
game  from  childhood,  had  become  past-masters,  were  capable 
of  giving  instruction,  and  also  of  making  clubs  and  baUs  and 
looking  after  the  greens  on  which  golf  was  played-^had  at  ^ 
been  taken  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Border.  But  when 
golf  had  been  started  long  enough  in  England  for  the  little  boys 
who  were  At  first  employed  as  "caddies" — in  carrying  ihj 
players'  clubs— to  grow  to  sufficient  strength  to  drive  the  ball 
as  far  as  their  masters,  it  was  incviuble  that  out  of  the  number 
who  thus  began  to  play  in  their  boyhood  some  few  should 
devdop  an  except  bnal  talent  for  the  game.  Thb,  in  '*^' 
actually  happened,  and  English  golfers,  both  of  the  amalcof 
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Ea^LSh  tbuk  by  Scolliih  pU>cn  of  Ute  yai 
Unilcd  Kingdum  UMUy  there  i 
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Cd1(  ilu  "ciugfat  OB,"  to  UK  me  ASitticui  eipreatun, 
the  United  Siaicl  To  (be  American  ol  1890  goll  «u  Untdy 
unknown  tiuBg.  Since  then,  however,  gelt  hu  btconie  pciht 
3  greater  bctor  in  ihe  life  of  the  uppri  and  unKr-middle  clui 
ui  the  United  StaEet  Ibao  il  eveihu  been  in  England  or  Scotki 
Golf  10  Ihe  Eogliih  and  Ihe  Snti  meant  only  one  among  Kit 
d  the  spoiti  snd  paslimn  Ihal  take  Ihe  nan  and  Ihe  worn 
111  the  uppa  and  ui^ier-niiddle  claaKi  inia  Ibc  coonlry  and  t 
litsh  air.    To  Ihe  Ameiican  of  like  Maliu  golf  came  ai  the  0 
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nr  air.  It  It  in  the  EaHcm  Slates  mon  especially  Ihat  il 
id  lo  much  influence  in  nuking  ihe  people  live  and  lake 
K  out  of  doOft.  In  1  truly  dcmociallc  spirit  the  Amrricin 
n  golfer  playa  cm  a  perfect  equality  wilfa  the  American 
Dun.    She  doea  not  compele  in  Ibc  men's  championships;  she 
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of  her  01 


There  is  no  suggest! 

il,  to  a  waste  comer,  a  kind  o(  "  Jewi'  Quarter,"  oi  the  links. 
And  the  Americans  have  uken  up  goli  in  Ihe  ipiritdaiumpluous 
ind  opulent  people,  (pending  money  on  nugnlficeni  cluhbousn 
be)-ond  ihe  fines!  dreams  ol  the  Englishnian  or  ihe  Scoi.  The 
gieatesc  succn*  achieved  by  »ny  Ametican  golfer  fell  10  the  lot 
of  Mr  Walter  Travis  of  the  Catiten  City  club,  who  in  1904  won 
ir  championship. 
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liiled  to  mike  their  inltucnct  felt  in  ihe  United  Ki 
Naturally  and  ineviisbly  Ihey  have  ctealed  a  strong  demanil 
foe  professional  insiinciion,  boih  by  eiample  and  by  pretepi, 
and  for  professional  advice  and  assistance  In  the  laying-out  and 
upkeep  of  Ihe  rnany  new  links  that  have  been  crealttl  in  all  parts 
g(  Ihe  Slates,  somelinws  oul  of  the  least  promising  malerial. 
By  Lbe  offer  of  great  priies  for  eibibitlon  matches,  and  ol  wages 
ihat  ire  to  the  Drilish  rate  on  the  scale  irf  lbe  dollar  la  Ihe 
ihiUinj.  they  have  allraclcd  many  of  the  besi  Scottish  and 
English  prvfesaionak  to  pay  them  longer  or  shorter  visits  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  thus  a  new  opening  has  been  created  for  tEif 
oetgtes  of  (be  professional  golfing  class. 

Tlu  Canr.— The  game  of  golf  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
con»s1ing  in  hilling  ihe  ball  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
preferably  ol  (hat  land-hill  nature  which  is  found  by  the  sea-side, 
ind  finally  hilling  or  "pulling"  it  into  a  liltle  bole  of  some 
1  in.  diameter  eut  in  Ihe  turf.  The  place  ol  the  hole  <s  commonly 
marked  by  n  flag.  Eighteen  is  lbe  recognised  DumlMr  of  these 
holes  on  a  full  course,  and  they  are  11  varying  di««nces  apart, 
fmm  100  yds.  up  lo  anything  beHietn  1 1  and  1  m.  For  Iht 
varions  strokes  required  to  achieve  lbe  hitting  of  Ibc  ball  over 
the  great  hills,  and  finally  pulling  il  into  Ihe  small  hde,  a  number 
of  dilTerent  "dubs"  has  been  devised  lo  suit  (be  diflimil 
po^lioRS  in  whirh  Ihe 
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for  eacb  hole  the  ball 
Ut-  "lee-d-on  a  sn 
after  that  it  may  not 
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ith  Ihe  dub.  until 

Ihit"  the  bail  can  be  bit  II  called,  ts  about  100  yds.  in  length, 
ol  which  some  Ihret-fourthiwill  be  traversed  in  the  air,  and  the 
rest  by  bounding  or  running  over  the  ground.  It  is  easily  to  be 
nnderslood  that  when  the  ball  Is  lying  on  the  turf  behind  a  tall 
und-hill.  or  in  a  bunker,  ■  diflerenlly^haped  dub  b  required 
lor  raising  it  over  such  la  obstacle  from  thai  which  ii  needed 


wfaea  it  Ii  placed  on  the  tee  10  surt  with;  and  qati,  lint 

another  dub  is  aeeded  to  strike  the  ball  out  of  a  cup  or  out  et 
heavy  grass.  Il  is  this  variety  Ihat  gives  Ihe  game  its  chitm. 
Each  player  plays  with  his  own  ball,  with  no  [nEerfercD^  from 
his  oppoDeoI.  and  lbe  object  ol  each  it  to  hit  the  ball  [roni  the 
starling- point  into  each  succesaive  hole  in  the  fewest  sirokes- 
The  player  who  at  the  end  of  the  round  (f.r.  of  (he  course  of 
eighteen  holes}  has  woo  the  majority  of  Ihe  boles  is  (be  wioner 
of  the  rouiHl;  or  the  decision  may  be  teadicd  before  the  end 
of  the  round  by  one  side  gaining  nrait  boles  than  (here  remain  to 
play.  For  instance,  il  one  player  be  (cur  holes  (o  ihe  good,  and 
only  three  botes  remain  (o  be  played,  il  ia  evident  (bat  the 

remaining  bole,  he  Kill  must'be  one  lo  the  bad  at  (he  finish. 

The  British  Amateur  Championship  It  decided  by  a  louma- 
men!  in  Dutches  thus  played,  each  defeated  player  retiring,  and 
his  opponenl  passing  on  into  the  neit  round.  In  (be  case  of  the 
Open  Championship,  and  in  most  medal  competitions,  ihe  scom 

of  bis  rebljve  merit  at  each  hole)  being  reckoned  at  the  finish 
against  the  total  score  of  the  other  players  in  tiie  competition. 
There  is  also  a  fljeciet  ol  competition  called  "  bigey  " 


"  bogey 


retiied 


for  each  bole  in  the  round  before  sluiing— and  his  position  in 
the  compctilbn  relatively  to  the  oihci  players  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  hDh«  thai  he  is  to  lbe  goix]  orlo  tbebadol  the 
"  bogey  "  score  at  the  end  of  the  round.  The  player  who  is  most 
holes  to  Lbe  good,  or  fewest  holes  lo  the  bad.  wins  the  competition. 
Il  may  be  mentioocd  incidentally  thai  g<df  occupies  the  alowat 
unique  position  of  being  the  only  sport  in  which  even  a  singlo 
player  can  enjoy  his  game,  bis  opponent  in  this  event  being 
"  Cokinel  Bogey  "—more  often  than  not  a  redoubtable  adversary. 
The  links  which  kava  been  thought  wocihy,  by  reaioa  of  their 

in  En^nd— Uoybke.  ^adwich  and  Deal.  Thb  brief  liil  i>  veiy 
far  from  beinfl  cnmplcte  aa  re^rds  links  of  fir>t.cUsa  quality  in  Great 
Briiain.  Beitdea  those  named,  there  are  in  Scolbnd— Carmustic, 
North  Berwick,  Cruden  Bay,  Nairn,  Aberdeen.  Doraoch,  Trooa, 
Machrihaniih.  South  Uitt.  Iday.  GuUanc.  LuBneiiaod  many  more. 
1  n  Enilaod  there  are— Westward  Ko.  Bcmbridge,  UtHestoae,  Great 

-■-   " liter,  SeatoB  Cacew,  Foriab;;,  Lythan,  Karleeh. 

Ltieflcaiideoiies;  while  of  the  mlaad.BDaieallben 
allemM  a  aeledun,  » latge  b 
tiiu  Bu  vdiiuuHj  cHMiialed  their  comparative  merits. 
iTlruih,  Newcastle,  PocihIoh.  DoHymoant  and  maiy 
S  cba;  and  there  are  eicellcnt  counei  in  the  Idc  A 
niea  many  fine  courses  have  been  conAructed.  There 
colony  oianv  standing  II 
■-   'Alt,  Una.  all  ha> 


^ftli,  i^a 


Uor  iM^yeam.'..il'S 


eir  golf  diamnonthipii 
dcouisesM  Quebec  and 
■  Coll  Club,  curianriy 

,._ -■  Blackhealh  Club),  the 

idru  being  the  dub  at  I>au  In  Ihe  Basses- Pyi^nfes. 

0.  W   r.'.-k,  MuHcIburKh    .     .  .  17*— at  Piestwick. 

1.  Ti.i  .  Mofiis.  len..  Prestwick  .  16)— at  Prestwick. 
1.  Ti..,i  Monii.  len.,  Pre««ick  ,  16}— at  Preatwick. 
i,  W   I  .Ilk,  MuiKlbui^    .     .  .  1611— at  Pfcilwlck. 

• '  '  1.  len.,  Prcrtwide  ,  160— at  Pieitwkk. 
1  Andrews  ,  .  •  163 — at  Prestvick. 
uuelburjh  .  .  ,  169— at  PlcHHick. 
1,  sen.,  St  Andrew.  ,  170— at  PieUw  cb. 
1,  inn.,  St  Andresi  .  154— at  PreMwick. 
I»9.  liiiii  lorrB.iun.,  St  Andrews  ,  1S7— at  Piesmick. 
1870.  Tim  Morni.iun..St  Andrew*  .  149— at PleHnlck- 
Tom  Morris,  junior,  thus  won  the  belt  fiully,  acioriiat  to  ihi 
ondilions.  In  1871  there  wu  no  compelilion;  but  by  1R71 
hree  clubs  of  St  Xndre- -''•■  ---■  " '^  -'  •^-'  - 


iMs.    A.  - 
1866.    VI   I 

isai!    T'm 


Irewt,  Preslwick  and  Mi 
■should  be-'--" 


Klbu[«E 


GOLF 


itjt.  Tout  Mania.  Jan..  St  Aodnwi 

1I7J.  Ton  Kidd.  St  Andrein     .     . 

[B73.  WUirFUk.  MinelburEli 

1876.  Bab  MiitiH,  St  Andnwi 

iljT.  lunic  AMhnon,  St  Andmi 

IS^  lainic  Andcnofl.  St  Aadcewi 

im.  Tamk  Andoiofl,  St  Andrews 

\t»a.  Bob  pHiugHn,  Munclbuich 

ma.  «ob  P«n>~«-  U.».-ii.i.n.>. 


IWJ.  W.  Fcnuc  Dvnifnii 

iM*.  jack  Sfi^wHi,  Carol 

1W5.  bIa  Martin,  St  And 

iM£  D.Bimn.MuHi'lbt 

IWT.  WUIn:  Parle,  fua.,  M 

iSM.  lick  Buiii.^,  War*  Ic 

889.  Vriir-  P?-fc.  i"n  ,  M 


II97.  Mr  U.  H.  Hdion.  Maj'bkc 

1(98.  H.  Vudoa.  ScarbuiauBli 

im.  H.  Vaidan.  Scarborough 

IfOO.  j.  H.  Tnyror,  RirhouKid 


IBS9. 

Mr 

.  E.  Laidby  ' 

iB;o. 

Mr 

otinBall 

.Si: 

,  E.  Latdhy 

1S91. 

ohn  Ball 

tSM. 

s 

Mr   oho  Ball 

;a 

is^J 

ISW- 

MrA'i.^F!3rn- 

1909. 

■  ,'9I<». 

MrJoi,:>  li,.n 

ThfUdia 

189^ 

1S94. 

IS 

wil''"B^"K:« 

!3i2uTh™p«n 

Mi»  R.  k-.  A<Uir 

W^H-^Atlair 

1903. 

im. 

Ki«  D.  Thom^ii 

190S. 
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t;v-flt  Si  AnilnoL 

—      -StAiKfreKi 
MiuKlbuitlt. 

sTAiid^m. 


SlAndrtn 

Muiificld. 

Snutuifh. 

SrAndniit 


SK! 


■t  Sandwich. 
at  St  Andmra 
at  Kovlilif. 
at  St  Andim 
al  Sandwich. 
at  MuirAtld. 
jit  HoylaLe, 

at  Si  Aiin« 
at  Littlntom. 


WauwanJHo. 


of  Ibe  Rulf*  riMBld  be  ccnauUcd). 


villi  hi<  [ 


w  dan  of  gDlla  kai 
whs  was  "  tKllicd  " 


id  Hill 


leviuJcsBuSndfDihira.  Bui  wb«n  the  English 
moie  tbe  American  (ks  in  toucb  viih  ihc  [ndJiionij.  Dcgu  is 
play  golf  u  a  ntw  gamr,  ibcn  ihcy  began  to  aik  lor  1  code  d 
roles  thai  ihould  be  lucid  and  llluminiiing  on  every  point— 
an  idCBl  perhapa  inipo&aible  10  tealiie.  It  u-u  found,  al  kul. 
that  tbe  («dt  put  futward  by  the  Royal  and  AscienL  Oub  ol 
St  Andrewi  dill  not  lealiie  it  adequately.  Nevelthdeo  the  Btv 
goUen  wue  very  loyal  indeed  Is  Ihc  dub  that  had  ever  ti  old 


it.tlieiH 


golGng  1 


as  appealed  10  by  English  golfcD 

ilo  the  place,  analogoui  to  that  of  the  Maryleboiu 

tub  in  ciickcl,  that  they  were  both  willin|  and  aniioiu 

It  vai  ■  place  that  the  Club  at  Si  Andrew!  did  oot 


in  course  o(  playing  a  gamt 
I  he  appoint  ment  o[  a  sian< 
of  Cotf  Commiit 


rai  no  declining.  The  laletl  eSorl  Ii 
le  tnoreialiafactorytegitlation  on  Ihi 
Linuilty  must  arise  tor  decisJoi 


illee ,  c*lled  the  "  F 
mtmbera  all  belong  10  Ihe  Royal 
Ihii  dub  drawl  iti  membenliip 
all  pant  ol  tbe  United  Kingdoni,  this  rettiiction  ii  quilt 


d  all  it 


»t— from  W> 


:stward  Ho  and  Sandwidi 
Scotland  nor  Hogland 


Ihe 


Ireland  bos,  Indi 
lungdotn,  atKl  yields  to  neiti; 
thuliaini  for  the  game.  This  1 
d  the  tulci  into  the  (otin  in  which  they  now  stand,  nasidct 
every  month,  either  by  meeibig  01  by  correapondence,  ibe 
questions  that  are  sent  up  to  it  by  clubs  or  by  individuals;  and 
the  committee's  answers  to  these  questions  have  thelorcc  ol  la* 
until  they  have  tome  before  the  neit  general  nieetiat  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club  at  St  Andrews,  which  may  ccnGtn  M 
may  reject  them  at  will.  The  ladica  nl  Gieai  Biitaio  miup 
—  ColEiig  Union  which  ae    " 


(ortt 


tielf  a. 


,    heRulaofGDliComiiilltee,       . 
at  tfaesame  conclusions  byaslightlydlFlcrenlpatb.  Nordoedbe 

In  the"  Suies,  realty  act  diRetenlly.  The  American*  natunlly 
reserve  to  themselves  freedom  to  make  their  own  rules,  bul  in 
practice  they  conform  to  the  legislation  of  Sntland,  wiib  ibe 
eiception  of  a  mote  drastic  definition  of  the  status  of  the  amatem 
player,  and  cettain  diflctenccs  as  to  the  dubs  used. 

A  CDuideiable  modification  haa  been  ejected  in  theiinpIcmeDU 
d(  the  game.  The  tendency  of  the  moderii  wooden  clubs  is  10 
beshort  in  the  head  as  compared  with  the  dubs  of,  say,  iSSoar 
iSSj.  The  advantaee  claimed  (probably  with  justice)  foe  If" 
shape  is  that  it  nus&es  iha  weight  t>ehind  tbe  poini        -^---^ 


:e  ball  is 


I  or  til 


id  lor  theoe 


Mlofll 
Where 


:clubU. 


increased  competition  itnong  It 

the  old  conditions  a  few  workcn  al  the  few  greens  lotn  »> 
eiiuence  were  enough  10  supply  tbe  golfing  wants,  now  iheie 
ia  a  very  large  industry  in  goll  club  and  ball  malting,  which  nol 
only  employs  workers  in  tbe  local  dub-maketi'  shops  all  ihe 
kingdom  over,  bul  b  an  imporlant  branch  of  tbe  comnietce  ol 
the  stores  and  o(  the bigatUciicoulfiilcn,  both  in  Creal  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States.  By  far  the  brgest  modiAcalioa  in 
the  game  since  Ibe  change  to  gulU-percha  balls  from  bills 
of  lealher^covering  sluHed  with  feathen,  is  due  to  the  Americaa 
invention  n(  the  india-rubber  cased  balls.  Practically  it  iiaiaa 
American  invention  that  it  is  still  regarded,  although  the  British 
law  court!  decided,  alter  a  lengthy  trial  (1905),  that  there  bad 
been  "  prior  uscm  "  of  ihe  princip.le  of  Ihe  balls'  nunufactuie, 
and  IherefeiB  thai  Ibe  potent  of  Mi  Haskell,  by  wboie  ubk  lb« 


IM  bdt  s(  the  ktod  wen  oBrI,  *M 

la  Rnmfc  thai  in  Ibc  tint  inlroducl 

bill^  Hpsicdini  ibt  leubcr  uid  (other  coopoaiia^  Ihy  i 

■CR  alkd  by  the  lunw  o[  iheii  Suit  mukcr,  "  CourUy,"     ' 

pasal  mode  ol  maiwliaiire  ol  Lb«  nibba-tond  bill,  «Uc 

gov  Dvoyvben  in  nie,  bbtaioily.  ft  hud  ton  ■>(  cutu-pcrt^ 

or  Kuiia  oihci  ucb   lubtUAce^    muod    Ihim   ia   muul.    br 

piM-hinfiy,  india-rubbe  iJtniil  at  Mjipt  U  a  Ugh  tfisisii,  ud 

avtr  iQ  is  in  ouin  oxi  <^  gull»-p«iduk    Some  isaJun  hivi 

trial  to  diipeiue  oiih  Ihc  knoc)  of  bud  mbMaiica.  or  IB  lab- 

ailiiu  Ibr  k  ianttt  at  tome  -fluid  or  (clili 

In  gcDcnl  the  ibovc  it  i  juflidcm,  thoaf  h  Mii(fa, 

Ik  BudB  of  milLiBC  sU  IhcH  .balii.     Tlicir  supcn 

ulid  guiu-pmlia  lin  In  Ihcir  nqxrioi  niliiniT.    Tbc  tfcct 

uibat  tbeyfoaiHCbmoreliglulyoB  thcclub.     ~ 

ia  the  tte->hau  tbu  ihii  ispcriorily  la  otDcntd,  at  in  the 

tKWid  ihou,  wbn  the  ball  ii  iyini  badly;  batb  ol  lb* 

rond  Umt,  wilh  ihdr  grcaier  liveJincM,  an  note  <a*y  to  taiM 

in  the  ait  from  a  lie  oi  thic  lund.    Tbcy  alio  go  Rnaikably  mil 

eS  the  inn  dubi,and  thus  make  tbe  fame  «aii«r  by  pladnjtbe 

pbyrr  within  an  iron  ihal  at  ih*  hole  at  a  ditUBCC  at  mhicb  be 

•Duld  have  to  ute  a  wooden  dub  il  he  were  playI>|wjL 

{uiu-perchabalL     They  alio  tend  to  make  the  game  nore  eaay  by 

Ihe  iu[  thai  if  [hey  an  at  all  mB-bit  Ibey  go  mudi  belter  I' 

i(El1a-peicliaballjlinituly  inaccunlelyilnick.    Asiilight 

oaitaintithcMqi    ''  '       '    '   "' 


.ncLlyov 


DDequal  la  the  dcinaa 


a  ball.     But  the  normal  pcice, 


inlilal 


iglhal 


iheie  wai  no  paicnl  in  the  balli,  wai  always  two  ibdlings  lat 
best  quality  o[  ball,  Sub&numlly  there  wu  a  reduction  down 
10  one  shilling  tor  ihe  balls  made  by  many  ot  the  Danulactuiing 
cBnpanies,  ihou^  in  igio  the  riu  in  the  prioc  of  rubber  aent  up 
ihe  coal.  The  nibber-corcd  ball  does  not  go  out  ot  thapo  ao 
quickly  as  ihe  guiu-pcrcha  solid  ball  and  does  not  show  otbn 
mrks  of  ill-usage  with  the  club  so  obviously.  Il  has  bad  Ihe 
elTcct  of  making  the  game  a  good  deal  cosier  for  tbc  second-  and 
ihiidclasB  playcix,  favouiing  especially  those  who  were  ihert 
driven  with  ihcold  guiia-petcha  ball.  To  the  beil  playeisil  has 
nude  Ihe  least  diRcrence,  nevenheiess  those  who  weie  best  wilb 
the  old  ball  are  also  best  wilh  Ihe  new;  its  eSetl  hu  merely 
been  lo  bring  ihe  second,  third  and  founh  beat  dOKT  to  eadi 
Diher  and  lo  ihe  best. 

Inddenially,  the  qucsiion  oi  Ihe  expense  ol  the  game  has 
bHn  louched  on  in  ihis  noiicc  of  Ihe  new  balls.  There  il  no 
doubl  thai  the  balls  themselves  tend  to  a  giealec  economy,  Doi 
only  because  ot  ihclr  own  supctlor  duiabiliiy  but  also  because, 
il  a  consequence  of  their  gresier  lesilienty,  Ihey  are  not  nearly 
m  hjrd  on  ihc  clubs,  and  ihc  clubs  ihemselvcs  being  perhaps 
mjde  o[  beiier  material  ihan  used  lo  be  given  to  their  minu- 
ficiuie,  Ihe  total  cIlciiisthataiBan'sDecctswytnnuil  eipendi- 
lure  on  them  is  very  small  indeed  tventhou^  he  plays  pretty 
mnstantty.  Four  or  dve  rounds  are  not  more  than  the  average 
dI  golfers  Kill  make  an  india-iubber  cored  ball  lut 


the  outlay  on  the  ' 


very  moderj 


olhc 


hand  the  cipendiiute  ol  ihe  dubs  on  their  courses  has  incieased 
and  lends  lo  increase.  Demands  arc  more  insi^lent  Ihan  Ihey 
used  10  be  for  a  well  kept  cnutsc,  (or  perfectly  mown  greens, 
renewed  leting  grounds  and  so  on,  and  probably  Ihe  modem 
gollcr  is  a  good  deal  more  luiuiiousin  his  clubhouse  wants  than 
hii  [aiher  used  to  be.  This  means  a  big  stall  oi  servants  and 
workers  on  the  green,  and  to  meet  Ihisa  lalhei  heavy  subscription 
I>  required.  Such  a  subscription  as  five  guineas  added  lo  a  ten 
or  hlieen  guinea  entrance  fee  is  nsl  uncommon,  and  even  this  ia 
•Try  moderate  compared  wilh  Ihe  subscriptions  lo  some  ol  the 
dubt  in  Ihe  United  Slaies,  when  a  hundred  dollars  ■  ycmi.  or 
liMDly  pound)  of  our  money,  is  noi  unusual.  But  on  the  whole 
foU  is  >  very  economical  paslinw,  ai  compued  with  alouxt 
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wUdi  enpgt*  (be  atltatfnt  rf 
II  all  Ibe  yew  iDuad,  and  lor  aQ 

9f 

a  Jijart— Tei-m  inrd  to  eipRH  thu^'acon  lunds  level 
Dniher  side  heini  a  hole  up, 

Biif.—Ta  tlnit  the  grotuid  wilh  Ihe  club  when  playiDg,  and  lo 
loft  the  ball  unduly, 

Safff.—\  than  wooden  club,  with  Iaid-b«li  face,  foe  lof line  thola, 

»»ry.-^  nnmber  ol  iCnlu*  whicli  a  good  aveian  ^ytr 
•bould  tikt  lo  each  hole.  This  inaginaiy  player  a  uniaQy  kaowo 
as  "  Colonel  Bsgey,"  and  playi  a  Go*  (sme. 

itrewy.— A  wooden  club  with  a  biu  tele. 

Bulifr.T-fi  driver  [n  which  the  lace  "  bulges  "  Into  a  cobtci  ihipe. 
The  head  la  shorter  Ihan  In  Ihe  oMer-fathioDed  driver. 

Bitlur.—A  and-pJI. 

*yt.— The  holei  rematolog  aFter  oaedde  haa  become  moie  holes  up 
_  -  -'.,■    r......  -lea  tit  dubi.    Diminutii-e   ol 

'      .■-;!■..■■ I  it  II  capable  o(  the  fanbeM  drive 

:::,;>.— A  dcprcsiion  in  llie  sround  cautiog  the  ball  lo  lie  badly. 

P,jd~A  ball  i>  Bid  to  be  "  dcMt '  when  so  near  the  hole  thit 
the  [tutting  it  in  in  the  next  Mcokc  iaa  "dead  "  cenainly.  A  bjll 
is  J;\  to  ''fall  dead  "  whcn-il  pildies  with  hardly  any  run. 

i''ii:-i. — A  piece  of  turf  cut  out  in  the  act  of  playing,  which,  be  il 
n(  '.'H.  should  alwaya  be  replaced  before  thepUyer  moves  on. 

. '  '"^^.-One  uje  is  b^  Id  be  "  dormv'^-  when  it  is  ai  many 
hf     .  1^  the  £ood  as  remain  lo  be  played— «0  that  ic  cannot  bt 

T.rr.— The  longen  driving  dub,'uml  when  the  ball  lies  very 

— Anv  \co'  iH'llv  mJHul  orbunghx!  stroke. 

•i<  m  EST  "*"**-"™  "  »»''' 

:nle;  (i)  tbc  "  pulling- greens  ' 
Cn>.— [ai  The  part  ot  the  club-ihafl  which  li  held,  in  thi  hand* 


(6)11 


-t-t-  "a 


a'aIf-^UL-~'/i  shot  played  with  somelhinc  less  than  a  ful 
7f  Jk^— A  h<^  Is  ^halved  "  when  both  sides  have  pia) 

Ihe  same  number  of  strokes.    A  round  la  "  halved  "  when  e 

'  11  von  and  lost  ihe  same  number  of  holes. 
J/niKtiup,— The  ilrokei  which  a  player  receives  either  ii 


II  kiJdi  of  balgTOUnif.'™ 
MhI.— Jo  hii  the  halt  on  Ihe  "  hul  "  of  the  dub,  Li.  the  nan  el 
K  faee  neaim  the  ihalt,  and  to  send  the  ball  lo  Ihe  right,  with  the 


ich  they  are  Inteaded. 


Lk.—wTfK  angle  of  ihe  club-head  with  ibe'  shaft  ((.(.  a  "  llai 
he,"  "  an  upright  Ik  ");  (i)  ihe  positioo  of  the  hall  on  the  eiouad 
(c-t-  ■■  a  Eood  fir,"  "  a  bad  lie  ").  * 

Zite,  7>(,— The  Broke  which  makes  the  pbyer'i  score  equal  ti 
'  9  opponent's  in  conne  of  playing  a  hole. 

Uir-ai-:x-Ut.--Stid  whan  both  lide*  have  played  the  hsh 

£iu.— The  direction  In  which  Ihe  hole  towatdi  ohich  the  playci 

Jfaikic~Aa  iron  club  wilh  ■  ahoil  hewl.  The  Mlint  tnaiUi  hai 
le  blade  much  laid  back,  for  pla^ina  a  ihon  lolling  abot.  Thi 
-niaf  mail.it  has  the  blade  less  laid  back,  and  ii  used  for  longer. 

Uakk-PUj.—Pbff  hi  which  Ihe  score  Is  rtcliontd  by  holes  wor 

MiiJ-PUiy^P\xy  In  which  ilv  score  is  nduned  by  ihe  total 

^i^flct.— A  short  uilT  club  with  a  shon,  laid  back,  iron  head, 
used  for  veiling  Ihe  ball  out  of  a  very  bad  tie. 
OiUrTac.— Atlroke  more  than  the  opponent  h«  played. 

Pull.— Ta  hit  the  ball  with  a  pulling  novamtnt  ol  ika  dub.  h  ai 

Ptill.~Tc  play  Ihe  ihon  strokes  near  the  hole  (prooouoced  asli 

/■mi*!— The  club  used  for  playint  the  iherl  KnliH  OHr  thabe'* 
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RMb<f4hs-Grem,-^AK^  chiinoe  deflection  t\m%  the  ball'receiyes  as 
it  eoes  along. 

itun  .r/p.—To  ftend  the  ball  low  and  dose  to  the  ground  in 
approaching  the  hole— opposite  to  lofting  it  np.- 

ScraUk  P/ayrr.— 'Player  who  receives  no  odds  in  handicap  com- 
petitions. . .  »         .      .   -. 

Slice.—To  hit  the  ball  with  k  cut  across  It,  so  that  It  flies  curving 
to  the  right.  .  ,     , 

Stance,— {a)  The  place  on  which  the  player  has  to  stand  when 
ptaying-^*.*/^  a  bad  stance,**  **  a  good  stance,"  are  oonunon  ex- 
pressions; (o)  the  positionTclativc  to  each  other  o(  the  player*s  feet. 

Stymie.— V/hen  one  ball  lies  in  a  straight  tine  between  another  and 
the  hole  the  first  is  said  to  "  stymie,"  or  "  to  be  a  stymie  to  "  the 
other—from  an  old  Scottish  word  given  by  Jamieson  to  mean  '*  the 
faintest  form  of  anything."  The  Idea  probably  was,  the  **  stymie" 
only  left  you  the  "  faintest  form  "  of  the  hole  to  aim  at. 

Tee.-'Tht  little  mound  of  sand  on  which  the  ball  u  generally' 
placed  for  the  first  drive  to  each  hole. 

Teetni-Cround. — The  place  marlced  as  the  limit,  outside  of  which 
it  is  not  permitted  to  dnve  the  ball  off.  This  markcd-out  ground  is 
also  sometimes  called  "  the  tee." 

Top.— To  hit  the  ball  above  the  centre,  so  that  it  does  not  rise 
much  from  the  ground. 

Up.— A  player  is  said  to  be  "  one  up/* "  two  up/*  &c,  when  he  Is  so 
many  holes  to  the  good  of  his  opponent. 

Wrist-Shot.— A  shot  less  in  length  than  a  half-shot,  but  longer  than 
a  putt. 

BiBLiOGRAPMY.^The  literatuiv  of  the  game  has  grown  to  some 
considerable  bulk.  For  many  years  it  was  practically  comprised  in 
the  fine  work  by  Mr  Robert  Clark,  (7a//:  A  Koyal  andAtlcient  Game, 
together  with  two  handbooks  on  the  ^me  by  Mr  Chambers  and  by 
Mr  Forgan  respectively,  and  the  Golfuina  Miscellanea  of  Mr  Stewart, 
A  smalfbook  by  Mr  Horace  Hutchinson,  named  Hints  on  CoU.  was 
very  shortly  followed  by  a  much  more  important  work  by  Sir  Walter 
Simpson.  Bart.,  called  The  Art  of  Golf,  a  title  which  sufliriently 
explains  itself.  The  Badminton  Library  book  on  (7o// attempted  to 
collect  into  one  volume  the  most  interesting  historical  facts  known 
about  the  game,  with  obiter  dicta  and  advice  to  learners,  and,  on 
similar  didactic  lines,  books  have  been  written  by  Mr  H.  C.  S. 
Everard,  Mr  Garden  Smith  and  W.  Park,  the  professional  {jlayer. 
Mr  H.  J.  Whigham,  sometime  amateur  champion  golfer  of  the 
United  States,  lus  given  us  a  book  about  the  ^me  in  that  country. 
The  Book  ofG<dfandC<dfers,  compiled,  with  assistance,  by  Mr  Horace 
Hutchinson,  is  in  the  nrst  place  a  picture-gallery  of  famous  golfers 
in  their  respective  attitudcsof  play.  Taylor,  Vardonand  Braid  have 
each  contributed  a  volume  of  instruction,  and  Mr  G.  W.  Beldam  has 
published  a  book  with  admirable  photographs  of  players  in  action, 
called  Great  Golfers:  their  Methods  at  a  Glance.  A  work -intended  for 
the  use  of  green  committees  is  among  the  volumes  of  the  Country  Lifi 
Library  oiSport.  Much  interesting  lore  is  contained  in  the  Colfine 
Annual,  in  the  Golfer's  Year  Book  and  in  the  pages  of  GolL  woich 
has  now  become  Cmf  Illustrated,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  game. 
Among  works  that  have  primarily  a  local  interest,  but  yet  contain 
much  of  historical  value  about  the  game,  may  be  cited  the  Golf  Book 
of  East  Lothian,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kecr,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Black- 
heath  Golfers,  by  Mr  W.  C.  Hughes.  (H.  G.  H.) 

GOLIAD,  an  unincorporated  village  and  the  county^at  of 
Goliad  county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  San  Antonio 
river,  85  m.  S.E.  of  San  Antonio.  Pop.  (1900)  about  1760.  It 
is  served  by  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  railway 
(Southern  Pacific  System).  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
farming  and  stock-raising  country,  Goliad  has  flour  mflls,  cotton 
gins  and  cotton-seed  oil  milU.  Here  are  the  interesting  ruins  of 
the  old  Spanish  mission  of  La  Bahiay  which  was  removed  to  this 
point  from  the  Guadaloupe  river  in  1747.  During  the  struggle 
between  Mexico  and  ^»ain  the  Mexican  leader  Bernardo  Gutierrez 
(1778-1814)  was  besieged  here.  The  name  Goliad,  probably  an 
anagram  of  the  name  of  the  Mexican  patriot  Hidalgo  (1755-18x1), 
was  first  used  about  1829.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Texan  War 
ol  Liberation  Goliad  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  forceof  Mexicans, 
who  surrendered  to  the  Texans  in  October  183$,  and  on  the  20th. 
of  December  a  preUminaiy  "declaration  of  independence" 
was  published  here,  antedating  by  several  months  the  official 
Declaration  issued  at  Old  Wiuhington,  Texa«,  on  the  dnd  of 
March  1836.  In  1836^  when  Santa  Anna  began  his  advance 
against  the  Texan  posts,  Goliad  was  occupied  by  a  force  of  about 
350  Americans  under  Colonel  James  W.  Fannin  {e.  1800-1836), 
who  was  overtaken  on  the  Coletto  Creek  while  attempting  to 
carry  out  orders  to  withdraw  from  Goliad  and  to  unite  with 
General  Houston;  he  surrendered  after  a  sharp  fight  (March 
19-20)  in  which  he  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  Mexicans,  and 
mtttnardied  back  with  his  force  to  Goliad,  where  on  the  morning 
of  the  a7th  of  March  they  were  dot  down  by  SantA  Anna's 


orders.    Gofiad  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tornado  on  the  t9th 
of  May  1903. 

GOUARD*  a  name  applied  to  those  wandering  students 
{tagafUes)  and  clerks  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  during 
the  lath  and  13th  centuries,  who  were  better  known  for  their 
rioting,  gambling  and  intemperance  than  for  their  scholarship. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  It  may  come  from 
the  Lat.  ttda,  gluttony  (Wright),  but  was  connected  by  them 
with  a  mythical  **  Bishop  GoKas,*'  also  called  "  arcliipt^^  "  and 
"  primas  "-^•eq>edally  in  Germany— in  whose  name  their  satirical 
poems  were  mostly  written.  Many  scholars  have  accepted 
Biidinger's  suggestion  (Ober  einige  Resle  dcr  Vaganfcnpocsie  in 
Osterreiekf  Vienna,  1854)  that  the  title  of  Golias  goes  back  to 
the  letter  of  St  Bernard  to  Innocent  II.,  in  which  he  referred 
to  Abelard  as  Goliath,  thus  connecting  the  goliards  with  the 
keen-witted  student  adherents  of  that  great  medicvad  critic. 
Giesebrecht  and  others,  however,  support  the  derivation  of 
goliard  from  gaittiard,  a  gay  felbw,  leaving  "  Golias  "  as  the 
imaginary  "  patron  "of  their  fraternity. 

Spiegel  has  ingeniously  disentangled  something  of  a  biography 
of  an  arckipoHa  who  fldurished  mainly  in  Burgundy  and  at 
Salzburg  from  xx6o  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  X3th  century; 
but  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  individual  is  not  convincing. 
It  fe  doubtful,  too,  if  the  jocular  references  to  the  rtdcs  of  the 
"l^ld"  of  goliards  should  be  taken  too  seriously,  though  their 
aping  of  the  "  ordeis  "  of  the  church,  especially  their  contrasting 
them  with  the  mendicants,  was  too  bold  for  church  synods. 
Their  satires  were  almost  uniformly  directed  against  the  church, 
attacking  even  the  pope.  In  1227  the  council  of  Treves  forbade 
priests  to  permit  the  goliards  to  taJcc  part  in  chanting  the  service. 
In  1219  they  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  disturbances  aX 
the  university  of  Plans,  in  connexion  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
papal  legate.  During  the  century  which  followed  they  formed 
a  subject  for  the  deliberations  of  several  church  councils,  notably 
in  1 289  when  it  was  ordered  that "  no  clerks  shall  be  jongleurs, 
goliards  or  buffoons,"  and  in  1300  (at  Cologne)  when  Uiey  were 
forbidden  to  preach  or  engage  in  the  indulgence  traffic.  This 
legisUtion  was  only  effective  when  the  "  privileges  of  dergy  ** 
were  withdrawn  from  the  goliards.  Those  historians  who  regard 
the  middle  ages  as  completely  dominated  by  ascetic  ideals,  regard 
the  goliard  movement  as  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
But  it  is  rather  indicative  of  the  wide  diversity  in  temperament 
among  those  who  crowded  to  the  universities  in  the  13th  century, 
and  who  found  in  the  privileges  of  the  clerk  some  advantage 
and  attraction  in  the  student  life.  The  goliard  poems  are  as 
truly  **  medieval "  as  the  monastic  life  which  they  despised; 
they  merely  voice  another  section  of  humanity.  Yet  their 
criticism  was  most  keenly  pointed,  and  marks  a  distinct  step 
in  the  criticism  of  abuses  in  the  church. 

Along  with  these  satires  went  many  poems  in  prahe  of  wine 
and  riotous  living.  A  remarkable  collection  of  them,  now  at 
Munich,  from  the  monastery  at  Benedictbeuren  in  Bavaria, 
was  pi^lished  by  Schmeller  (3rd  cd.,  1895)  under  the  title  Carmina 
B^rana.  Many  of  these,  which  form  the  main  part  of  song-books 
of  German  students  to-day,  have  been  delicately  translated  by 
John  Addington  Sjrmonds  in  a  small  volimie,  Wine,  Women  and 
Song  (1884).  As  Symonds  has  said,  they  form  a  prelude  to  the 
Renaissance.  The  poems*  of  "Bishop  Goliad"  were  later 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  and  have  been  published  by  Thomaa 
Wright  in  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes 
(London,  1841). 

The  word  "  goliard  "  itself  outlived  these  turbulent  bands 

which  had  given.it  birth,  and  passed  over  into  French  and 

English  literature  of  the  X4th  century  in  the  general  meaning  of 

jongleur  or  minstrel,  quite  apart  from  any  clerical  association. 

It  is  thus  used  in  Piers  Ploioman^  where,  however,  the  goliard 

still  rhymes  in  Latin,  and  In  Chaucer. 

See.  besides  the  works  quoted  above,  M.  Haezner,  (fOfsordrnitcV 
tung  md  die  Satire  im  jjten  Jakrhundert  in  Engfand  (Leipzig.  1905) ; 
Spiegel,  Die  Vaganten  und  ihr  **  Orden  "  (Spires.  1892);  Hubatach. 
UieloUinischen  Vaganlrnlieder  des  MiilelaUers  (GdrliU,  1870);  and 
the  article  in  La  grande  Encydepidie.  All  of  these  have  biblio' 
graphical  apparatua  Q.  T.  S.*) 


GOLIATH— QOLITSUIN,  V.  V. 


OOUIXH.  the  iMU&e  of  the  giant  by  tbyief  whom  Devid 
echieTCd  reaown  (i  Sam.  xvii).  Tlie  Phjlistinre  bed  oome  up  to 
make  wu  egaiut  Saul  and,  as  the  rival  campa  lay  oppoaile  each 
otherr  this  warrior  came  forth  day  by  day  to  fhalhmy  to  siagfe 
combat.  Only  David  ventured  to  respond,  «nd  armed  with  a 
•ling  and  pebbles  be  overcame  Gohath.  The  Philistines,  seeing 
their  champion  killed,  lost  heart  and  were  easily  put  to  fli^t. 
The  giant's  arms  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  and  it  was  his 
famous  sword  which  David  took  with  him  in  his  flight  from  Saul 
(i  Sam.  xxL  1-9).  From  another  passage  we  learn  that  Goliath 
of  Gath,  **  the  shaft  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver^  beam," 
was  slain  by  a  certain  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem  in  one  of  David's 
CDonflicts  with  the  Philistines  (a  Sam.  zzL  i8*aa-) — the  parallel 
I  Chron.  zz.  5,  avoids  the  contradiction  by  reading  the  "  brother 
of  GoKath."  But  this  old  popnkr  story  hss  probacy  preserved 
the  more  original  tradition,  and  if  F.lhanan  is  the  son  ol  Dodo 
in  the  list  of  David's  mighty  men  (a  Sam.  adiL  9,  a4),  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  names  may  have  led  to  the  trans- 
ierence.  The  namtives  of  David's  euly  life  point  to  some 
exploit  by  means  of  which  he  gained  the  favour  of  Saul,  Jonathan 
and  Iscael,  but  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  subsequent  chapters  (x  Sam.  md.  xi,  iziz.  s) 
is  evidence  of  the  rdativdy  late  origin  of  a  tradition  which 
in  eouzae  of  time  became  one  of  the  best-known  incidents  in 
David's  life  (Pfe.  cziiv.,  LXX.  title,  the  apocryphal  Fs.  dL,  Ecdus. 

xlviL4). 

Sec  David;  Samuel  (Books)  and  espedaUy  Cheyne,  Aids  and 
Depout  Study  of  Criticism,  pp.  80  sqq.,  12s  aqq*  I  o  the  old  Egyptian 
romance  of  Stnukit  (ascribed  to  about  aooo  B.C.),  the  story  <x  the 
daying  of  the  Bedouin  hero  has  several  points  of  resemblance  with  that 
of  David  and  Gdiath.  See  L.  B.  Paton.  Hisi.  of  Syr.  mnd  Pal.  p.  60 ; 
KUnMBi»M,Da$A,T.imlMkUd.aiUnOnuUSj2ttAed,po,v»,^i\ 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  CaUury  BibU :  Samuel,  o.  132.  aipies  that  David's 
Phflisttoe  adversary  was  originally  nameless,  in  I  Sam.  zviL  he  js 
named  only  in  v.  4. 

GOUTCUIlf.  BORIS  ALBKSTBKVICH  (xesi-xyii),  Russian 
statesman,  came  of  a  princely  family,  claiming  descent  firom 
Prince  Gedimin  of  Lithuania  Earlier  members  of  the  family 
were  Mikhail  (d.  c,  1 55a),  a  famous  aoklier,  and  his  great-grandson 
Vastly  VasHevich  (d.  1 6 1 9) ,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Poland 
to  offer  the  Russian  crown  to  Prince  Ladislaus.  Boris  became 
court  chamberlain  in  1676.  He  was  the  young  tsar  Peter's  chief 
supporter  when,  in  1689,  Peter  resisted  the  usurpations  of  his 
elder  sbter  Sophia,  and  the  head  of  the  loyal  council  which 
assembled  at  the  Troitsa  monastery  during  the  crisis  of  the  struggle. 
GoUtsuin  it  was  who  suggested  taking  refuge  in  that  strong 
fortress  and  won  over  the  boyars  of  the  opposite  party.  In  1690 
he  was  created  a  boyar  and  shared  with  Lev  Naruishkin,  Peter's 
uncle,  the  conduct  of  home  affairs.  After  the  death  of  the 
tsaritsa  Natalia,  Peter's  mother,  in  1694,  his  influence  increased 
^  further.  He  accompanied  Peter  to  the  White  Sea  (1694- 
1695);  took  part  in  the  Azov  campaign  (1695);  and  was  one  of 
the  triumvirate  who  ruled  Russia  during  Peter's  first  foreign 
tour  (1697-1698).  The  Astrakhan  rebellion  (1706),  which  affected 
all  the  districts  under  his  government,  shook  Peter's  confidence 
in  him,  and  seriously  impaired  his  position.  In  1707  he  was 
superseded  in  the  Volgah  provinces  by  Andrei  Matvyeev.  A 
year  before  his  death  he  entered  a  monastery.  GoUtsuin  was  a 
typical  representative  of  Russian  society  of  the  end  of  the  17  th 
century  in  its  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  In 
many  respects  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  was  highly 
educated,  spoke  Latin  with  graceful  fluency,  frequented  the  socio  ty 
of  scholars  and  had  his  children  carefully  educated  according 
to  the  best  European  models.  Yet  this  eminent,  this  superior 
personage  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  an  uncouth  savage  who 
intruded  upon  the  hospitality  of  wealthy  foreigners,  and  was  not 
»*hftnmA  to  seize  upon  any  dish  he  took  a  fancy  to,  and  send  It 
home  to  his  wife.  It  was  his  reckless  drunkenness  which 
ultunately  ruined  him  in  the  estimation  of  Peter  the  Great, 

despite  his  previous  inestimable  services. 

See  S.  Sok>vev,  History  af  Russia  (Rus.).  vol.  riv.  (Moaoow.  1658)1 ; 
R.  N.  Bain,  The  First  Icomanops  (London.  1905).  (R.  N.  B,) 

oouTsuiM,    omraT    mikhailovich     (1665-1737). 

Russian  statesman,  was  sent  in  1697  to  Italy  to  learn  "  military 
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affairs  "s  in  1704  he  w»  appehned  to  the  command  of  an 
auxiliary  corps  in  PoUnd  against  Charlea  XXL;  from  171X  to 
17x8  he  was  governor  of  Byelogorod.  In  1 7x8  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  newly  erected  Kowtmer  KoUegium  and  a  senator. 
In  May  X733  he  was  implicated  in  the  di^ace  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  Shafirov  and  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and 
dignities,  which  he  only  recovered  through  the  mediation  of  the 
empress  Catherine  I.  After  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great, 
GoUtsuin  became  the  recognized  head  of  the  old  Conservative 
party  which  had  never  forgiven  Peter  for  putting  away  Eudoxia 
and  marrying  the  plebdan  Martha  Skavronskaya.  But  the 
reformers,  as  represented  by  Alexander  Menshikov  aiMi  Peter 
Tolstoi,  prevailed;  and  (Solitsuin  remained  in  the  background 
till  the  fall  of  Menshikov,  X7a7.  Duringthe  last  years  of  Peter  II. 
(1728-1730),  GoUtsuin  was  the  most  prominent  statesman  in 
Russia  and  his  high  aristocratic  theories  had  fuU  play.  On  the 
death  of  Peter  II.  he  conceived  the  idea  of  Umiting  the  autocracy 
by  subordinating  it  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme  privy  council, 
of  which  he  was  prerident.  He  drew  up  a  form  of  constitution 
which  Anne  of  (^ourland,  the  newly  elected  Russian  empress, 
was  forced  to  sign  at  Mittau  before  being  permitted  to  proceed  to 
St  Petersburg.  Anne  lost  no  time  in  repudiating  this  constitution, 
and  never  lorgave  its  authors.  (}oUtsuin  was  left  In  peace,  how- 
ever, and  Uved  for  the  most  part  in  retirement,  till  1736,  when  he 
was  arrestee!  on  suspicion  4k  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
of  his  son-in*Uw  Pxinoe  Constantine  Cantimir.  This,  however, 
was  a  mere  pretext,  it  was  for  his  anti-monarchical  sentiments 
that  he  was  really  prosecuted.  A  court,  largely  composed  ol 
his  antagonists,  condemned  him  to  death,  but  the  empress 
reduced  the  sentence  to  Ufelong  imprisonment  in  SchiUssellNiig 
and  confiscation  of  4ill  his  estates.  He  died  in  hb  prison  on  the 
i4th.of  April  X  73  7,  after  three  months  of  confinement. 
See  R.  N.  Bain,  Tk»  Fupilt  tf  PU»  the  Grtal  (London,  i to7)- 

GOUTSUIN.  VASIL7  VASILBVICH  (1643-1714).  Russian 
statesman,  spent  his  early  days  at  the  court  of  Tsar  Alexius 
where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  boyar.  In  1676  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ukraine  to  keep  in  order  the  Crimean  Tatars  and 
took  part  in  the  C^lugirin  campaign.  Personal  experience  of  the 
inconveniences  and  dangeis  of  the  prevailing  system  of  [defer- 
ment, the  scKcalled  myesintcketlvot  or  xank  priority,  «iudi  had 
paralysed  the  Russian  armies  for  centuries,  induced  him  to  pro- 
pose its  aboUtion,  which  was  accomplished  by  Tsar  Theodore  III. 
(1678).  The  May  revolution  of  i68a  piaoed  CaoUtsuin  at  the 
head  of  the  Posalsky  Prikn^  or  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
during  the  regency  of  Sophia,  sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
lover  he  became,  he  was  the  principal  minister  of  state  (x68a~ 
1689)  and  "  keeper  of  the  great  seal,"  a  title  bestowed  upon 
only  two  Russians  before  him,  Athonasy  Orduin-Nashchokin 
and  .Artamon  Matvyeev.  In  home  affairs  his  influence  was 
insignificant,  but  hit  foreign  policy  was  distinguished  by  the 
peace  with  Poland  in  1683,  whereby  Russia  at  last  recovered 
Kiev.  By  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty,  he  acceded  to  the 
grand  league  sgainst  the  Porte,  but  his  two  expeditions  against 
the  Crimea  (1687  and  1689),  "  the  First  Crimean  Wat,"  were 
unsuccessful  and  made  him  extremely  unpopular.  Only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  could  Sophia  get  the  young  tsar  Peter  to 
decorate  the  defeated  commander-in-chief  as  if  he  had  returned 
a  victor.  In  the  civil  war  between  Sophia  and  Peter  (August- 
September  1689),  GoUtsuin  half-hetrtcdly  supported  his  mistress 
ami  shared  her  ruin.  His  life  was  spared  owing  to  the  supi^ica- 
tions  of  hit  cousin  Boria»  but  he  was  deprived .  of  his  boyardom, 
his  estates  were  confiscated  andiie  was  banished  successively  to 
Katgopol,  Mezen  and  Kologora,  where  he  died  on  the  axst  of 
April  X7  X4.  (joUtsuin  was  unusuaUy  weU  educated.  He  under- 
stood German  and  Greek  as  well  as  his  mother'tongue,  and  could 
express  himself  fluently  in  Latin.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
foreigners,  who  general^  alluded  to  him  as  "  the  great  GoUtsuin." 

His  brother  Mikhail  (1674-1730)  was  a  celebrated  soldier,  who 
is  best  known  for  his  governorship  of  Finland  (17x4-1721),  where 
his  admirable  quaUties  earned  the  remembrance  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  conquered.    And  Mikhail's  son  Alexander  (171^ 


ol  St  Ffienburg. 


rtv,   HiOart  mj 
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BrikcJuKT,    Furit  Gctinx   (LeiniiK,    1U7);   S. 
fiwiu  (Rut.},  volL  siL-dv.  (MoKow.  IBs). ' 

OOUUS  01  (Cohl),  jacobus  (1596-1667),  Dulcb  OricnUdiil. 
wu  bara  at  the  Hopie  m  1 5^  ,  uid  Bludied  it  ibe  miivf  nily  of 
L^dcD.  where  m  Arabic  uid  olber  Eulem  UofUASQ  he  WM  the 
mut  dutiufuished  pupU  of  ErpeoiLia.  In  167a  he  uoirnpaDJal 
the  Dutch  embUir  to  Momcsa,  ind  on  hit  icturn  he  *tt  chiHen 
to  luccced  ErpcDiul  (l6>4)-  In  Ihe  loDowing  ytu  be  let  nut  on  a 
Syrian  and  AikbUn  teui  Irom  which  he  did  not  rclum  untii  1619. 
The  TTDUunder  of  Jut  life  via  ifient  11  Ldden  There  he  held  the 
thtir  oi  nulhcmatia  u  well  at  that  of  Anbic.  He  died  on  the 
j8ib  of  Sep  I 


GOLIUS— GOLTZ,  B. 


pubUcalun 


Si-£'^ 


if  the  Ltxian  A 


\  hiilcria.  1635).     In  16)6  hr  published  i  n^w  'lino 

^"eaddiikBt.Df  (bvCnAfBdCiat^MfriaioI  RrLKitm 

IhcTE  ■■■  found  anuihe  hit  papcri  a  Dviut-g'^* 

whieh  wu  publithvd.  with  addiiinu,  by  lldm.^i 

-  htputiollan  {tOti).     Gobuia)!Oclili'.  "^' 


rQ  of  Gennany,  in  ihe  PnoDaa  prov 
i,Da  the  right  tiaak  of  the  Ihno,  i4in.N.N.E.af  I 

(IQO  j)  ^539-  1 1  poseiaei  tK'o  Zvangehcat  churches,  i 
and  some  unaU  manuiacturtt.  CaHoDW  wu  (ouDDca  ui  1 190, 
and  wai  railed  to  the  rank  tt  a  Iowa  in  1168.  Il  wu  fat  a  lime 
■  Hansc  town,  and  came  icio  Ihe  pouesion  of  PnusU  ia  1710, 
liaving  belonged  In  Sweden  unco  KS4S. 

eOLOlU,  ot  Galosh  (from  the  Fr.  talockt.  Low  Lai.  taUftdti. 
a  wooden  tbw  or  dog;  an  adaptation  of  the  Gr.  i(iJun6AiDr, 
tt  diminulivv  formed  od  utoAor,  wood,  and  niii,  fool),  oHginaily 

the  foot  by  a  itiap  or  conL  In  ihe  middle  agei "  Eaioih  "  was  a 
fcnera]  term  for  a  boot  or  shoe,  particularly  one  with  a  wooden 

10  protect  the  inner  one.  and  kttp  Ihe  feel  dry.  Cakaha  are 
■awalmcat  uniTcnuilymadeof  nibbet,  andin  the  United  States 
they  are  known  at  *'  ruhbeit  "  timpjy,  the  word  goloih  being 
rarely  if  ever  uied.  In  the  bootnakers'  LradCi  a  "golosh" 
U  the  piece  of  leather,  of  a  make  itionger  than,  or  ditfennt  f nun 
that  of  the  "  nppert, "  which  runa  amiuid  ths  bottom  part  el  a 
boot  or  shoe,  jvil  above  the  scJe. 
OOLOVIH.    PBDOR    ALEKSTIKVICH.    CotrNT    (d.    1706), 

later  timet,  the  busineii  of  a  luler  in  Ibe  Far  Eul.  During  the 
regency  of  Sophia,  sitter  of  Peter  tbe  Great,  he  was  tent  to  the 
Amur  to  defend  the  new  Muscovite  fortrat  of  Alliaain  igainit 
the  Chinese.  Id  i6Bq  he  concluded  with  Ihe  CeleAial  empire  the 
Iteaty  o[  Nercbinik,  by  which  the  line  o<  tbe  Anui,  at  tar  at  its 
tiibuury  the  Gorbitu,  was  mroceded  to  Chin*  became  e(  the 
ImpDuibiliiy  ol  icrioutly  defending  It.  In  Pelei'igrud  onbaMy 
to  tbe  West  In  1647  Colovln  occupied  tbe  Mcnad  place 
Immediately  after  Lefort.  It  was  bb-diief  duty  to  Ure  fonign 
lailon  and  obtain  everything  ncctvary  lor  Ihe  (aattncilon  and 
complete  equipment  of  a  Aim.  OnLciiin'sdealb.lBUarch  lO^, 
he  lucceeded  bin  a*  adalfil  tniraL  Tbe  nne  year  he  wu 
cnaied  the  firu  Ruttian  aniDI,  and  wat  alee  Ibe  first  10  be 
decanted  with  tbe  nnty-iiiilitiited  RuoUn  cnder  ot  Si  Andrew. 
The  conduct  of  foreigs  aSaii*  wu  at  tbe  same  timi  entmated 
10  him,  and  from  r6i>i>  to  hit  death  lievaa"^pcBnicTmhiiiur 


to  lupplcment  the  treaty  tt  Cltlowiu,  by  which  peace  with 
Tothcy  had  only  beeo  secured  for  thneyean,  by  eondnfing  with 
the  Potte  ■  new  Iteily  al  Colulanllnople  (June  ij,  1700),  by 
which  Ibe  tern  of  the  peaa  waa  extended  U>  Ihiity  ynrs  and. 


beiidet  other  coK«M>ont.  the  An*  diutict  and  a  M(ip  af  tenllarT 
Htcnding  thence  to  Kuban  wen  ceded  la  Roiaia.  He  alto 
controlled,  with  comummale  ability,  Ihe  operationa  of  the 
brand-new  Ruiaian  dipiomatiita  at  the  various  foreign  coarrt. 
Hit  supoloiity  over  all  his  Muscovite  csolemporaries  wat  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  wu  alnsdy  a  tlalcaaan,  in  tbe  siodcm  leiue. 
whBe  they  were  still  leaning  Ibe  elaneois  of  staieuvaiuhip. 
His  death  wu  an  Intpanble  loa  to  ibe  ttar,  who  wrote  upon  the 
despatch  BiiBouDdiig  II,  Ibe  woidi  "  Peter  filled  with  grief." 
See  R.  N.  Baia.  Tkt  KrU  Anuasu  {Londoa.  1903).     IR.  N.  B.) 

—     gAVRllL    IVAIIOVICH,    Comrr    (1660-.7J4), 

e  still  a  lad.  to  the 


In  1 706  he  tucoeeded  CoJavtD 

jidwucrealed  tbe  list  RiMU 

in  Ihe  £eld  of  Poltava  [oog).     Golovkinheid 

oty-five  years.     In  Ibe  rdgn  of  Caxhoiae  I, 

mher  of  the  luprtme  privy  counci]  which  bad 


idlheiu 


The  empreti  alto  eairuited  him  with  her  Lut  will  whei^y  ihc 
appointed  tbe  young  Peter  II.  her  successor  and  Golovkin  not 
ol  hit  guardiini.    On  the  death  of  Peler  11.  in  17JO  he  dedircd 

10  Ihe  ariitocralic  Dolgorukis  and  CoUtJuini,  and  bit  delennincd 
altitude  on  behail  of  autocracy  wu  the  chief  cause  of  Ihe  lailuie 
of  the  propoted  conttitution,  which  would  have  caiiTerled  Rmii 
inlo  a  limited  monarchy.  Under  Anne  he  wu  a  member  of  Ihe 
formed  in " "  -      -  .     . 


Otlen 


id  MUnn 


□I  Ibc  Ruuiu 


Roman  empire,  and  in  iji 

He  wu  one  of  ihe  nealihii 

of  Ibe  uingiest,  magnates  of  his  d 

^  R.  N.  Biin.  ni  PupOi  af  Ptut  Oi  Crtal  (Londor,  1^7). 

GOLOVnir,  VAIILT  MIKHAIIOVICB  (i77&-iSil)i  Rutiiu 
vice-adoird,  wu  bom  on  Ihe  lolh  of  April  i;76  in  the  viDiie 

a  volunteer  in  Ihe  EngTi&h  navy,  tn  1S07  he  vu  commJW'ned 
by  Ibe  Rutiian  governmcnl  to  survey  the  couli  of  Kamchllb 
and  of  Rusiiin  America,  including  alto  Ibe  Kurile  Iiltndi. 
Golovnin  iiDed  round  Ihe  Cipe  ol  Good  Hope,  and  00  the  Sih  ol 
October  iSog,  arrived  in  Kamchatka.  lniSto.wbiltIlIienipl'n| 
to  lurvey  the  coul  ol  the  island  ol  Kunuhiii,  he  wu  seiiol  hy 
the  Japanese,  and  wu  relaiDcd  by  them  u  a  priioner,  until  lh« 
ijih  of  OcioberiSij,  when  he  wu  liberated,  and  in  tbe  folkiwinf 
year  he  returned  to  St  Peleisburg.  Soon  alter  Ihit  Ihe  govem- 
mcnl  planned  another  erpcililion,  which  bad  for  fit  object  Ibe 
circumnavigation  ol  Ihe  globe  by  a  Rui^ '  .  ~  .    -.. 


Heil 


00  the  7tb  of  Septcml 
arrived  ia  Kamchatka  m  the  loUowinj 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Peiershutg  on  the  i;th  ol  September  il 
of  July  iSji. 

Golovnin  publiihed 
S^'Xwvw  (»" 


alfroi 


.     HediedooibeiJlh 


venl  worln.  of  which  Ihe  followint  are  tlx 
Hy  0  K^umkalU  (i  volt.,  1819):  .'•v«7 
I,,  IH»h  and  Nvrtthe  .f  mj  CtfMj  •• 

__, ,_  ..A,  1S16}.    The la« hu  been liaMfated  wio 

Frtnch.  Csrman  anil  Entliih.  the  Ergliih  edilion  beinl  in  Ihi" 
volumn  (1614).  A  complete  edition  oThii  wnrki  W3t  puUiAH/I 
Si  Peienborg  in  6n  votame.  in  7864.  with  nupi  and  ebarifc  ■"  ' 
tHOKraphr  EjTlhe  author  by  N.  Grech. 

OOLTZ.  BOCDMIL  (i«ei-iS7o),  German  bumoriW  •» 
latMti,  wu  boia  al  WarHw  on  Ibe  nth  of  March  itoi.  Alic 
Biteading  the  cUokal  icboolsol  Marfenweider  and  KSoitsbcit. 
he  leimt  latmiDg  on  an  cttalc  near  Thorn,  and  in  iSii  ''"^ 
Ibeimiveisily  of  Breilau  u  a  ttudei  ~  ■  •- 


GOLTZ,  C.-*GOLDCHOWSKI 


moa  ftlMndoDed  an  academfcal  career,  and,  after  returaing  for 
a  tirhile  to  country  fife,  retired  to  the  small  town  of  Gollnb, 
wlieiv  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies.  In  1847  he  settle 
at  Thorn, "  the  home  of  Copernicus,"  where  he  died  on  the  isth 
of  November  1870.  Goltx  is  best  known  to  litenuy  fame  by  his 
Buck  der  Kindhett  (Frankfort,  1847;  4th  ed.,  Beffin,  1877),  in 
which,  after  the  style  of  Jean  Paul,  and  Adalbert  Stifter,  but 
with  a  more  modem  realism,  he  gives  a  charming  and  Idyllfc 
description  of  the  impressions  of  his  ow;n  diildhood.  Among  hb 
other  works  must  be  noted  Bin  JugendUben  (i8si);  Der  Mensek 
and  die  Uuie  (1858);  Zur  Ckarakteristik  und  Uaturgfisckickle 
ier  Frauen  (1859) ;  Zw  Ctsckickte  und  Charakttris^  des  dtuUchen 
Genius   (1864),  and  Die  WdtUugkeii  und  die  LebensVfeiskeU 

(1S60). 

Coltz's  works  have  not  been  collected,  but  a  selecttoQ  will  be  found 
io  Recbm's  UnhetsalbMiatkek  (ed.  by  P.  Stein,  1901  and  1906). 
See  O.  Roquette,  SUbtig  Jahre,  I  (1894). 

OOLTZ.  COLIf AR,  Fkezbeeb  Von  Dbx  (1843*  )* 
Pnasiaii  soldier  and  militaiy  writer,  was  bom  at  Bielkenfeld, 
East  Prussia,  on  the  12th  of  August  1^43,  aad  entered  the 
Prussian  infantzy  in  1861.  In  1864  he  entezed  the  Berlin 
HiUtary  Academy,  but  was  temporarily  withdrawn  in  1866  to 
lenw  in  the  Austrian  war,  in  which  be  w?a  wounded  at  Trautenau. 
la  S867  he  joined  the  topographical  section  of  the  general  staff, 
aad  at  the  banning  of  the  Franco-Germaa  War  of  1870-71 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  He  took 
pan  in  the  battles  of  VionviUe  and  Gravelotte  and  in  the  siege 
ci  Metz.  After  its  fall  he  served  under  the  Red  Prince  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Loire,  including  the  battles  of  Orleans  and  Le 
Han.  He  was  appointed  in  1 87  x  professor  at  the  militazy  school 
at  FotadAm^and  the  same  year  was  promoted  captain  and  placed 
in  the  historical  section  of  the  general  staff.  Il  was  then  he 
wrote  Die  OferaHonen  der  II.  Armee  Hs  mr  CapihdaHon  ven 
Ua  and  Die  Sieben  Tage  ten  Le  Mane,  both  published  in  1873. 
In  1874  be  was  i^>pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  6th  division,  and 
while  BO  enoiDloyed  wrote  Die  Operaiionen  der  11.  Armu  an  der 
Lrire  and  JJon  Gamhetta  und  seine  Armeen,  published  in  1875 
sod  1877  respectively.  The  latter  was  translated  into  French 
the  same  year,  and  both  are  impartially  written.  The  views 
fipiesMed  in  the  latter  work  led  to  hia  being  sent  back  to  regi- 
mental duty  for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  returned 
to  the  mflitary  history  section.  In  1878  yon  der  Golta  waa 
appointed  lecturer  in  military-  histoiy  at  the  military  academy 
at  Berlin,  wheie  he  remained  for  five  years  and  attained  the  rank 
ol  major.  He  published,  in  x8fl^,  Rossback  und  Jena  (new  and 
revised  edition,  Van  Ressbaek  bis  Jena  und  AuerstOdt,  1906), 
Des  Ydk  in  Wafen  (English  translation  Tke  Naium  in  Arms), 
both  of  whidi  quickly  b^me  military  classics,  and  during  his 
residence  in  Beriin  contributed  many  artidea  to  the  military 
joamals.  In  June  1883  hia  services  were  lent  to  Turiiey  to 
reorganize  the  military  cstabliahmenta  of  the  country.  He  speat 
twdve  years  in  this  wotk,  the  reault  of  which  appeared  in  the 
GRoo-Tarkish  War  of  1897,  and  he  waa  made  a  pasha  and  in 

1895  a  mnskir  or  fidd^manihai.    On  his  return  to  (Germany  in 

1896  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  the  5th 
division,  and  in  1898,  head  of  the  Engineer  and  Pioneer  Corps 
aad  inspector-general  of  fortifications.  In  1900  he  was  made 
general  d  infantry  and  in  1903  commander  of  the  I.  army  cocps. 
la  1907  he  was  made  inspector-general  of  the  newly  created 
szth  army  in^Mction  established  at  Berlin,  aad  in  1908  was 
ghren  the  rank  of  colonel-general  (Cenerahberst). 

Io  addition  to  the  works  already  named  and  frequent  contribu- 
tiont  to  military  periodical  literature,  be  wrote  Kriegfuhrung  (1895, 
bter  edition  Krieg-  und  Heerfuhrung,  looi ;  Eng.  trans.  The  Qmduct 

2  War):  Der  ikessaHscke  Krieg  (Berhn.  1898);  Em  Au^ug  naek 
etedowten  (1894):  Anatoliscke  AusMgfi  (1896);  a  map  and  de- 
Kription  of  the  environs  of  Coostanuaople:  Von  Jena  bis  Pr.  Eylau 
(1907),  a  moat  important  historical  work,  carrying  on  the  story  of 
Keuback  und  Jena  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  &c. 

QOLTZIIIS,  HERDRIK  (1558-1617),  Dntcfa  painter  and 
eograver,  was  bom  in  2558  at  MOlebrecht,  in  the  duchy  of 
jQlich.  After  studying  pamting  on  glass  for  some  years  under 
bis  father,  he  was  taught  the  use  of  the  buiin  by  Dirk  Volkertsx 
Coomlert,  a  Dutch  engraver  of  mediocre  attainment,  whom  he 


soon  sttrpaaaed,  bvt  who  iftalned  his  aerrioes  for  his  own 

advantage.    He  was  also  employed  by  Philip  Galleta  engrave  a 

setofprintSofthehlMoryof  Lucretia.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one 

he  married  a  widow  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  whoae  money 

enabled  hfm  to  cttabliah  at  Haarlem  an  independent  business; 

but  his  unpleaaaflt  lelatkns  with  her  to  affected  his  health  that 

he  found  it  adviaable  in  1590  to  mahe  a.  tour  tlttoui^  Germany 

to  Italy*  whtr*  he  scquiied  an  hiteoM  admiiatfao  for  the  works 

of  Mlchelaageks  which  led  him  to  sorpass  that  master  in  the 

grotesquencss  and  cxtrsvagance  «f  hia  designs.    He  returned 

to  Haariem  consMerably  improved  in  health,  and  laboured  there 

at  his  art  till  his  deafly  on  the  ist  of  January  161 7.    Goltzius 

ought  not  to  be  judged  chiefly  by  the  works  he  valued  most, 

his  eccentric  hnftalioaa.of  Michciangeto.    His  portraiu,  though 

mostly  minfatures,  are  master>pteoes  of  their  kind,  both  on 

account  of  their  exquisite  finish,  and  as  fine  studies  of  individual 

character.    Of  h»  larger  heads,  the  life^iae  portrait  of  himself 

is  pr6bably  the  most  striking  example.    His  "  master-pieces," 

so  caDcd  from  their  being  attempta  to  imitate  the  style  of  the 

old  niasters,  have  perhaps  been  oveipiaiscd.    In  his  command 

of  the  burin  Goltuus  b  not  surpassed  even  by  Dilrer;  but  his 

technical  skill  is  oRen  unequally  aided  by  higher  artistic  qoahties. 

Even,  however,  his  eocentricitiea  and  extravagances  are  greatly 

counterbalanced  by  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  his  execution. 

He  began  painting  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  but  none  of  hb 

works  in  this  branch  of  art — some  of  whkh  are  in  the  itnperial 

collection  at  V(enna--display  any  special  excelIenoes»     He 

also  executed  a  few  pieces  in  cftdaroscuro. 

His  prints  amount  to  more  than  300  plates,  and  are  ftifly  docribed 
in  Bartach'a  Peintre^grnenr,  and  Weed's  suppleroeat  to  the  same 
work. 

fK>CU0HOW8Kl,  AOENOR,  Covmt  <i849-  ),  Austrian 
statesman,  was  bcm  on  the  35th  of  Maith  x849«  His  father, 
descended  from  an  old  and  noble  Polish  family,  was  governor 
of  Galida.  Entering  the  diplomatk  service,  the  son  was  in 
1873  appointed  attach^  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Berlin, 
where  he  became  secretary  of  legation,  and  thence  he  was 
transferred  to  Paris.  After  rising  to  the  rank  of  counsdlM'  of 
legation,  he  was  in  1887  made  minister  at  Bucharest,  where  he 
remained  till  1893.  In  these  portions  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation  as  a  firm  and  skilful  d^Iomatbt,  andon  the  retirement 
of  Count  Kalnoky  in  May  1895  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as 
Austro-Hungarian  minbter  for  foreign  affairs.  The  appointment 
of  a  Pole  caused  some  surprise  in  view  of  the  importance  of- 
Austrian  relations  with  Rctssia(thai  ratherstrained)and  Germany, 
but  the  choice  was  justified  by  events.  In  hb  speech  of  that 
3rear  to  the  delegations  he  declared  the  maintenance  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  in  particular  the  closest  intimacy  with  Germany, 
to  be  the  keystone  of  Austrian  policy;  at  the  same  time  he 
dwelt  on  the  traditional  friendship  b<^Ween  Austria  and  Great 
Britain,  and  expressed  hb  desire  for  a  good  understanding  with 
an  the  powers.  In  pursuance  of  thb  pdicy  he  effected  an  imder- 
standing  with  Russia,  by  which  neither  power  was  to  exert  any 
wparate  influence  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  thus  removed 
a  long-standing  canse  of  friction.  Thb  understanding  was 
formaBy  ratified  during  a  visit  to  St  Petersburg  on  ^riiich  he 
accompamed  the  emperor  m  April  1897.  He  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  the  European  concert  during  the  Armenian  troubles 
of  1896,  and  again  resbted  isolated  action  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  great  powers  during  the  Cretan  ttoubles  and  the  Greco- 
TarUsh  War.  In  November  1897,  when  the  Austro-Hungarian 
flag  was  insulted  at  Mersina,  he  threatened  to  bombard  the 
town  if  instant  reparation  were  not  niade,  and  by  hb  firm 
attitude  greatly  enhanced  Austrian  prestige  hi  the  East.  In  hb 
speech  to  the  delegations  in  1898  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
expanding  Austria's  mercantile  marine,  and  of  raising  the  fleet 
to  a  strength  which,  while  not  vying  with  the  fleets  of  the  great 
naval  powers,  would  ensure  respect  for  the  Austrian  flag  wherever 
her  interests  needed  protection.  He  also  hinted  at  the  necessity 
for  European  combination  to  rerist  American  competition. 
The  understanding  with  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the  Balkan 
States  temporaiilv  endangered  fiiendV'  relations  with  luly, 
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who  thoui^t  her  interests  thmtenbd,  uatU  Gtrfucbowski 
guaranteed  in  189S  the  exiaUng  order.  He  further  encouraged 
a  good  understanding  with  Italy  by  personal  conierences  with 
the  Italian  foreign  minister,  Uttoni,  in  IQ04  and  1905.  Count 
lAmsdorff  visited  Vienna  in  December  1903,  when  arrangemenu 
were  made  for  concerted  action  in  imposing  on  the  sultan  reforms 
in  the  government  of  Idacedonia.  Further  steps  were  taken  after 
Goluchowski's  interview  with  the  tsar  at  MOrzsteg  in  1903,  and 
two  dvil  agents  representing  the  countries  were  appointed  for 
two  years  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  promised  reforms.  This 
period  was  extended  in  1905,  when  Gduchowski  was  the  chief 
mover  in  forcing  the  Porte,  by  an  intema^ooal  naval  demonstra- 
tion at  Mitylene,  to  accept  financial  control  by  the  powers  in 
Macedonia.  At  the  conference  assembled  at  Algedras  to  settle 
the  Morocco  Question,  Austria  supported  the  Geman  position, 
and  after  the  dose  of  the  conferences  the  emperor  William  II. 
tdegraphed  to  Goluchowski:  "You  have  proved  yourself  a 
brilliant  second  on  the  duelling  ground  and  you  may  feel  certain 
of  like  services  from  me  in  similar  circumstances^"  This  pledge 
was  redeemed  in  1908,  when  Germany's  support  of  Austria  in 
the  Balkan  crisis  proved  conclusive.  By  the  Hungarians, 
however,  Goluchowski  was  hated;  he  was  suspected  of  having 
inspired  the  emperor's  opposition  to  the  use  of  Magyar  in  the 
Hungarian  army,  and  was  made  responsible  for  the  slight 
offered  to  the  Magyar  deputation  by  Frauds  Joseph  in  September 
1905.  So  long  as  he  remained  in  office  there  was  no  hope  of 
aniving  at  a  settlement  of  a  matter  which  threatened  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Dual  monarchy,  and  on  the  xith  of  October  1906 
ho  wss  forced  to  resign. 

OOM AU  or  GnMAL,  the  name  of  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  and  of 
a  mountain  pass  on  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  border  of  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province  of  British  Imtta.  The  Gomal  river,  one 
of  the  most  important  rivers  in  Afghanistan,  rises  in  the  un- 
expired rq;ion9  to  the  south*east  of  Ghazni  Its  chief  tributary 
is  the  Zhob.  Within  the  limits  of  British  territory  the  Gomal 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  North- West  Frontier  Province 
and  Baluchistan,  and  more  or  less  between  the  Pathon  and 
Baluch  races.  The  Gomal  pass  is  the  most  important  pass  on 
the  Indian  frontier  between  the  Khyber  and  the  Eolan.  It 
connects  Dera  Ismail  Khan  with  the  Gomal  valley  in  Afghanistan, 
and  has  formed  for  centuries  the  outlet  for  the  povindah  trade. 
Until  the  year  1889  this  pass  was  almost  unknown  to  the  Angk>^ 
Indian  official;  but  in  that  year  the  ^vernment  of  India 
decided  that,  in  onjer  to  maintain  the  safety  <^  the  railway 
aa  well  as  to  perfect  communication  between  Quetta  and  the 
Punjab,  the  Zhob  valley  should,  like  the  Bori  valley,  be  brought 
undo*  British  protection  and  control,  and  the  Gomal  pass  should 
be  opened.  After  the  Wariristan  expedition  of  1894  Wana  was 
occupied  by  British  troops  in  wder  to  dominate  the  Gomal  and 
Wariristan;  but  on  the  formation  of  the  NortbrWest  Frontier 
Province  in  1901  it  was  decided  to  replace  these  troops  by  the 
South  Warixiston  militia,  who  now  secure  the  safety  of  the 
pass. 

OOM ARU8»  FRANZ  (1563-1641),  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Bruges  on  the  30th  of  January  1563.  His  parents,  having 
embraced  the  prindples  of  the  Reformation,  emigrated  to  the 
Palatinate  in  1578,  in  order  to  enjoy  freedom  to  profess  their 
new  faith,  and  they  sent  their  son  to  be  educated  at  Stiossburg 
under  Johann  Sturm  (i  507-1 589).  He  remained  there  three 
years,  and  then  went  in  1580  to  Neustadt,  whither  the  professors 
of  Hdddberg  had  been  driven  by  the  dector-polatine  because 
they  were  not  Luthvans.  Here  his  teadien  in  theology  were 
Zacharius  Uranus  (1534-1583),  Hieronymus  Zanchius  (1560- 
1590),  and  Danid  Tossanus  (iS4i-i6o3)«.  Crossing  to  England 
towards  the  end  of  z  583,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  John  Rainolds 
(1549-1607)  at  Oxford,  and  those  of  William  Whitaker  (154^ 
1595)  ^  Cambridge.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1584,  and 
then  went  to  Hdddberg,  where  the  faculty  hod  been  by  this  time 
Te-esublished.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Reamed  Dutch  church  in 
Frankfort  from  1587  till  1593,  ^^^00  the  congregation  was 
dispersed  by  persecution.  In  1594  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  su  I«eiden,  and  before  going  thither  recdved  from 


the  university  of  Heiddberg  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  taught 
quietly  at  Ldden  till  1603,  when  Jakobus  Arminius  came  to  be 
oqe  of  his  colleagues  in  the  theological  faculty,  and  began  to 
teach  Pdaipan  doctrines  and  to  create  a  new  party  in  the  uni- 
versity. Gomarus  immediately  set  himself  earnestly  to  oppose 
these  views  in  his  classes  at  college,  and  was  supported  by 
Johann  B.  Bogermonn  (1570-1637),  who  afterwards  became 
professor  of  theolosv  at  Franeker.  Arminius  "  sought  to  make 
election  dependent  upon  ittith,  whilst  they  sought  to  enforce 
absolute  predestination  as  the  rule  of  faith,  according  to  which 
the  whole  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted"  (J.  A.  Domer, 
History  of  Proiestaul  Theology,  i.  p.  41 7).  Gomarus  then  became 
the  leader  of  the  opponents  of  Arminius,  who  from  that  drcum- 
stance  came  to  be  known  as  Gomarists.  He  engaged  twice  tn 
personal  di^Hitation  with  Arminius  In  the  assembly  of  the 
'estates  of  Holland  in  1608,  and  was  one  of  five  Gomarists  who 
met  five  Arminians  or  Remonstrants  in  ihe  same  aaaembly  of 
1609.  On  the  death  of  Arminius  shortly  after  this  time,  Konrad 
Vorsttus  (1569-1623),  who  sympathised  with  his  views,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  in  spite  of  the  keen  opposition  of 
Gomarus  and  his  friends;  and  Gomarus  took  his  defeat  so  ill 
that  he  resigned  his  post,  and  went  to  Middleburg  in  161  r,  where 
he  became  preacher  at  the  Rdormed  church,  and  taught  theology 
and  Hebrew  in  the  newly  founded  lUuttn  SckuU.  From  this 
place  he  ^i^ss  called  in  1614  to  a  choir  of  theology  at  Saumur, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  and  then  aoocptod  a  ca^  as 
professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew  to  Gmningen,  where  he  stayed 
tin  his  death  on  the  nth  of  January  1641.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  assembled  in  x6i8  to  judge  of  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius.  He  was  a  man  of  abtiity,  enthusiasm 
and  learning,  a  oonsideraMe  Oriental  scholar,*  and  obo  a  keen 
controvenialist.  He  took  part  In  revising  the  Dutch  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  1633,  and  after  hU  deiuh  a  book  by  him, 
called  the  Lyra  Doptdis,  was  published,  which  sought  to  explain 
the  prindples  of  Hebrew  metre,  and  which  created  some  con- 
troversy at  the  time,  having  been  opposed  by  Louis  Cappd. 
His  woffks  were  collected  and  published  in  tmo  wdume  fida, 
in  Amsterdam  in  1645.  He  was  succeeded  at  Gnmiogen  in  r643 
by  his  pupil  Samud  Moresius  (t  59^1673). 
•  OOMBBRVILLB,  MARIN  LB  ROT,  SiEtm  ou  Paic  £t  os 
(1600^1674),  French  novelist  and  miscelloneotis  writer,  was  bom 
at  Paris  In  1600.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  volome 
of  verse,  at  twenty  a  Discours  sur  tkisUrire  and  at  twentyotwo 
a  pastoral.  La  Cariihie,  which  is  reaDy  a  novel  The  persons  in 
it,  though  stilt  diHIuised  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  repre- 
sent real  persons  for  whose  identification  the  author  himself 
provides  a  key.  Thb  was  fbUowed  by  a  more  ambitious  attempt, 
Poiesondr€  (5  vols.  163 9-1637).  The  hero  wanders  through  Uie 
world  in  search  of  the  island  home  of  the  princess  Alddisne. 
It  contains  mudi  history  and  geography;  the  trtvels  of  Polex- 
andre  extending  to  such  unexpected  places  as  Benin,  the  Canary 
Islands,  Mexico  and  the  Antilles,  and  incidentally  we  learn  all  tluit 
was  then  known  of  Mexican  history.  Cylhirte>{4  vols.)  appeared 
in  i630>t642,  and  In  1651  the  Jeuns  Akidiaite,  intended  to  undo 
any  harm  the  earlier  novels  may  have  done,  for  GomberviUe 
became  a  Jonsenist  and  q)ent  the  Ust  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  In  plousjetlrement.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
enei^ic  members  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
X4th  of  June  1674. 

OOnn,  the  Ubhcal  name  of  a  race  appearing  in  the  table 
of  nations  (Gen.  x..>),  u  the  "  eMest  ton  "  of  Japheth  and  the 
"  father  "  of  Ashkenoa,  Riphath  and  Togannah;  and  in  Ezek. 
xxzviii.  6  as  a  companion  of  **  the  house  of  T<^armah  in  the 
uttermost  parU  of  the  north,"  and  an  ally  of  Gog;  both  Corner 
and  Togannah  being  credited  with  "  hordes,"  >  E.V.,  U, 
"  bands  "  or  "  armies."  The  **  sons  "  of  Gomer  are  probably 
tribes  of  north-east  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  Gomer  is 
identified  with  the  Cimmerians.  These  are  rderred  to  in  cunei- 
form inscriptions  tmder  the  Assyrian  name  gimmirH  {gimirrai) 
as  raiding  Xifia  Minor  from  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Block 

>  *M  ^opk»  a  word  peculiar  to  Ecekiel,  Clarendoo  Pftst  H«b. 
Lex. 
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SM,«Bd  ovefnumias  I'V^t  in  the  7th  ctttory  b.c:  (kc 
CnoiEKi,  ^cvriUA,  Lvoia).  Tkey  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
amy  praaaoeiit  sdlleiiiciiis,  uokas  some  aiicb  are  indicaled  by 
tbe  Caa  that  the  AiTOcniaiis  called  Cappadoda  Gmut.  It  is 
however,  aigsested  that  this  viae  is  bonoirad  fnia  the  Old 


The  aaoM  Gouwr  (Gomrr  bath  Dibbim)  was  also  borne  by  the 
unfaithful  wife  of  Hosca.  whom  he  pardoocd  and  took  back  (Hoaca 
i.  3).  Hoaea  uses  these  incidents  as  symbolic  of  the  sin.  punishment 
and  redemption  of  Israel,  but  there  is  no  need  to  re^rd  Comer  as  a 
purely  ioiaciaary  person.  (W.  H.  Bb.) 

QOWERA,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fbnning  part  oi 
the  SfMnish  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands  (^.r).  Pop. 
(1900)  15^58;  area  144  sq.  m.  Goracra  lies  30  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Teneriffe.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  33  m.  Tlie  coast  Is 
precTpttous  and  the  interior  mountainous,  but  Gomera  has  the 
most  wood  and  is  the  best  watered  of  the  group.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  poor.  Dromedaries  are  bred  on  Gomera  in  large 
numbers.  San  Sebastian  (3187)  is  the  chief  town  and  a  port. 
It  was  viated  by  Columbiis  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  In 

M9^- 

GOMEZ.  DI060  (DiECO)  (fl.  1440-T482),  Portuguese  seaman, 
ciplorer  and  writer.  We  first  trace  him  as  a  cavattctro  of  the 
royal  household;  in  1440  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  royal 
nstoms — in  1466  judge— at  Cintra  {juiz  das  causas  e  feilorias 
teniedas  de  Cinlra)-,  on  the  sth  of  March  1482  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  last-named  office.  He  wrote,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  Martin  Behaim,  a  Latin  chronicle  of  great  value,  dealing  with 
the  fife  and  discoveries  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and 
divided  into  three  parts:  (i)  De  prima  invcntiont  Cuiruac; 
(7)  De  iftsulis  primo  imentis  in  mare  {sk)  Occidtniis;  (3)  De 
ifotHticne  insaiamm  de  Azores,  This  chronicle  contains  the 
only  contemporary  account  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  Azores 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Prince  Henry's  service,  and  is  also  note- 
worthy  for  its  clear  ascription  to  the  prince  of  deliberate  scientific 
and  commercial  purpose  in  exptoralion.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  infante  sent  out  his  caravels  to  search  for  new  lands  {ad 
fuacrendas  terras)  from  his  wish  to  know  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  western  ocean,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  islands  or  terra 
fama  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  {ultra  descrip- 
tUmem  Tdomri)',  on  the  other  hand,  his  information  as  to  the 
native  trade  from  Tunis  to  Timbuktu  and  the  Gambia  helped 
to  inspire  his  persistent  exploration  of  the  West  African  coast" 
**  to  seek  those  lands  by  way  of  the  sea."  Chart  and  quadrant 
were  used  on  the  prince's  vessels,  as  by  Gomez  himself  on  reach- 
ing the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  Henry,  at  the  time  of  Diogo's  first 
voyage,  was  in  correspondence  with  an  Oran  merchant  who 
kept  him  informed  upon  events  even  in  the  Gambia  kintertand; 
and,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Senegafand  Cape  Verde  in  1445, 
Gomez'  royal  patron  had  already  gained  reliable  information 
of  some  rotite  to  Timbuktu.  In  the  first  part  of  his  chronicle 
Gomez  tefls  bow,  no  long  time  after  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  the  Danish  nobleman  "  Vallarte  "  (Adalbert)  in  144S,  he  was 
sent  OQt  in  command  of  three  vessels  along  the  West  African 
coast,  accompanied  by  one  Jacob,  an  Indian  interpreter,  to  be 
employed  in  the  event  of  reaching  India.  After  passing  the  Rio 
Grande,  beyond  Cape  Verde,  strong  currents  checked  his  course; 
his  officers  and  men  feared  that  they  were  approaching  the 
extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  he  put  back  to  the  Gambia.  He 
ascended  this  river  a  considerable  distance,  to  the  negro  town  of 
**  Cantor."  wiiitfaer  natives  came  from  "  Kukia  "  and  Timbuktu 
for  trade;  be  gfves  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  negro  world 
he  had  now  penetrated,  refers  to  the  Sierra  Leone  ("  Scrra  Lyoa  **) 
Mountains,  sketches  the  course  of  this  range,  and  says  much  of 
Kukia  (in  the  upper  Niger  basin?),  the  centre  of  the  West  African 
goM  trade,  tnd  the  resort  of  merchants  and  caravans  from  Tunis, 
Fez,  Cairo  and  "  aD  the  land  of  the  Saracens.**  Mahommedan- 
tsm  was  already  dominant  at  the  Cambria  esttiary,  but  Gomez 
seems  to  have  woo  over  at  least  one  important  chief,  with  his 
court,  to  Christianity  and  Portuguese  allegiance.  Another 
African  voyage,  apparently  made  in  1462,  two  years  after  Henry 

*  A.  Jeremiafi.  Das  A.T.  im  LickU  des  alien  Orients,  pp.  145  f- 


the  Navigator's  death  (ifaoogh  assigned  by  some  to  1460),  resolted 
m  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands*  already  found  by 
Cadamoslo  (f  .a.).  To  the  island  of  Santiago  Gomez,  like  Im 
Venetian  forerunner,  dains  to  have  given  its  present  name. 
Hb  narrative  is  a  Icadiog  authority  on  the  last  illness  and  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  as  wcU  as  on  the  life,  achievements  and  pur- 
poses of  the  latter;  here  alone  is  recotded  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  the  navigator's  ezploifaig  -vcntoies,  that 
which  under  Joio  de  Tiasto  reached-Graiid  Ctaary  in  1415. 

Of  Gomez'  chronicle  there  is  only  one  MS.,  via.  Cad.  Hisp.  37.in  the 
Hof*  und  Staals-Bibliothek,  Munich;  the  original  Latin  text  was 
printed  by  Schmeller  "  Ober  Valentim  Fernandez  Aleniio  "  in  the 
Abkan^unffn  der  p/^ilosopk.-f^olog  Kt.  der  bayeriuk.  Akademie der 
Wusensckaften,  vol.  iv..  part  in.  (Munich.  1 847) ;  see  also  Sophus  Ruge, 
"  Die  Eotdcckuog  der  Aaoren."  pp.  i49>i8o  (csp.  178-179)  in  tM 
37th  Jakresbenckt  des  Vereins  fur  ErdknmU  (Drnden.  1901 );  lules 
Mees.  Histoiredeladicotaerudes  Ues  i4(0res.  pp.  44-45.12$- i37(Gnent, 
1901);  R.  H.  Major,  Life  ^  Prtnce  Henry  the  katifotor,  pp.  xviii.. 
MX.,  64-65.  387-399.  303- JOS  (London.  1868):  C.  R.  Beazley.  Prtnce 
Henry  the  JVamgator,  389*398, 304-305 ;  and  Introduction  to  Azurara's 
Dtuavery  and  Canniest  iff  Guinea,  it,  iv.,  xtv.,  xxv.-xxvil..  xrii.-xcvi. 
(London.  1899).  (C.  R.  B.) 

(fOHEZ  OB  AVELUUIEDA.  6ERTRUDIS  (1814-1873), 
Spamsh  dramatbt  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Puerto  Principe 
(Cuba)  on  the  23rd  of  March  1814,  and  remoyed  to  Spain  in  1836. 
Her  Poesias  llricas  (1841),  issued  with  a  laudatory  preface  by 
Gallcgo,  made  a  most  favourable  impression  and  were  republished 
with  additional  poems  in  i8sa  In  1846  she  married  a  diplo- 
matist named  Pedro  Sabater,  became  a  widow  within  a  year, 
and  in  18  $3  married  Colond  Domingo  Vcrdugo.  Meanwhile 
she  had  published  Sab  (1839),  Cuatimaztn  (1846),  and  other 
novels  of  no  great  importance.  She  obtained,  however,  a  series 
of  successes  on  the  stage  with  Alfonso  Muuia  (1844),  a  tragedy 
m  the  new  romantic  manner;  with  Sa6l  (1849),  a  biblical  drama 
indirectly  suggested  by  Alficri,  and  with  Baltasar  (1858),  a 
piece  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  Byron's  Sardanapalus. 
Her  commerce  with  the  worid  had  not  diminished  her  natural 
piety,  and,  on  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  she  found  so 
much  consolation  in  religion  that  she  had  thoughts  of  entering 
a  convent.  She  died  at  Madrid  on  the  2nd  of  February  1873, 
full  of  mournful  forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  her  adopted 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Villemain  that  "  le 
gjnic  dc  don  Luis  de  L£on  et  de  saintc  Thirese  a  rcparu  sous  le 
voile  funebrc  de  Gomez  de  Avclbneda,"  for  she  has  neither  the 
monk's  mastery  of  poetic  form  not  the  nun's  sublime  simplicity  of 
souL  She  has  a  grandiose  tragical  vision  of  life,  a  vigorous 
eloquence  rooted  in  pietistic  pessimbm,  a  dramatic  gift  effective 
in  isolated  acts  or  scenes;  but  she  is  deficient  in  constructive 
power  and  in  inteUeclual  force,  and  Her  lyrics,  though  instinct 
with  melancholy  beauty,  or  the  tenderness  of  resigned  devotion, 
too  often  lack  human  passion  and  sympathy.  The  edition  of  her 
Obras  tilerarias  {$  vols.,  1869-187 1),  still  incomplete,  shows  a 
scrupulous  care  for  minute  revision  uncommon  in  Spanish 
writers;  but  her  emendations  are  seldom  happy.  But  she  b 
interesting  as  a  link  between  the  classic  and  romantic  schools  of 
poetry,  and,  whatever  her  artbtic  shortcomings,  she  has  00  rivals 
of  her  own  sex  in  Spain  during  the  19th  century. 

GOMIf,  SIR  WILUAM  MAYHARD  (1784-1875).  British 
soldier,  was  gazetted  to  the  9th  Fool  at  the  age  of  ten,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  <rf  hb  father,  Lieut.-Coloncl  WilUaJoiGomm, 
who  was  killed  in  the  aiuck  on  Guadaloupe  (1794)-  He  joined 
hb  regiment  as  a  lieutenant  in  1799,  and  fought  in  Holland  under 
the  duke  of  York,  and  subsequently  was  with  Pulteney's  Ferrol 
expedition.  In  1803  he  became  CapUin,  and  shortly  afterwards 
qualified  as  a  staff  officer  at  the  High  Wycombe  military  college. 
On  the  general  staff  he  was  with  Cat  heart  at  Copenhagen,  with 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  and  on  Moore's  staff  at  Corunna. 
He  was  also  on  Chatham's  staff  in  the  disastrous  Wakhcren 
expedition  of  1809.  In  1810  he  rejoined  the  Peninsular  army  as 
Leilh's  staff  officer,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  iSiov 
181 1  and  181 2,  winning  his  majority  after  Foentes  d'Onor  and 
hb  lieutenant<oIonelcy  at  Salamanca.  Hb  careful  reconnais^ 
sances  and  skilful  leading  were  invaluable  to  Wellington  in  the 
I  Viitoria  campaign,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  one  (rf  the 
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most  trusted  men  of  his  sta0.  His  reward  was  a  transfer  to  the 
Coldstream  Guards  and  the  K.C3.  In  the  Waterloo  campaign 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  5th  British  Division.  From  the 
peace  until  i8j9  he  was  employed  on  home  service,  becoming 
colonel  in  18^  and  major-general  in  1837.  From  1839  to  184a 
he  commanded  the  troops  in  Jamaica.  He  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1846,  and  was  sent  out  to  be  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  arriving  only  to  find  that  his  appointment  had  been 
cancelled  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whom,  however,  he 
eventually  succeeded  (1850-185.5).  In  1854  he  became  general 
and  in  1868  field  marshal.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  constable 
of  the  Tower,  and  he  died  in  1875.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
had  no  children.  His  Letters  and  /ournais  were  published  by 
F.  C.  Carr-Oomm  in  1881.  Five  "  Field  Marshal  Gomm  " 
scholanhips  were  afterwards  founded  in  his  memory  at  Keble 
College,  Oxford. 

GOMPERS,  SAMUEL  (1850-  ),  American  labour  leader^ 
was  born  in  London  on  the  27th  of  January  1850.  He  was 
put  to  work  in  a  shoe-factory  when  ten  years  old,  but  soon 
became  apprenticed  to  a  cigar-maker,  removed  to  New  York 
in  1863,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  International 
Ggar-makers*  Union,  was  its  delegate  at  the  convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Organized  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  later  known  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  of  which  he  became  first  president  in  1882.  He  was 
successively  re-elected  up  to  1895,  when  the  opposition  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  then  attempting  to  incorporate  the 
Federation  into  itself,  secured  his  defeat;  he  was  rc-clectcd 
in  the  following  year.  In  1894  he  became  editor  of  the  Federa- 
tion's organ.  The  A  nterican  FederationisL 

OOMPERZ,  THEODOR  (1832-  ),  German  philosopher  and 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Brbnn  on  the  29th  of  March  1832. 
He  studied  at  Briinn  and  at  Vienna  under  Herman  Bonitz. 
Graduating  at  Vienna  in  1867  he  became  Privaldozent,  and 
subsequently  professor  of  classical  philology  (1873).  In  1882 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  honoris  causa  from 
the  university  of  Kdnigsberg,  and  Doctor  of  Literature  from 
the  universities  of  Dublin  and  Cambridge,  and  became  corre- 
spondent for  several  learned  societies.  His  principal  works  aret 
Demosthenes dcr  Stpatsma»n(TS64) ,  Philodcmi  de  ira  //frcr  (1864), 
Traumdcutung  und  Zauberei  (1866),  Hcrkulanische  Stkdien 
(1865-1866),  BeitrUgetur  Kritik  und  Erkiarnng  gricch.  Schrift' 
stdler  (7  vols.,  1875-1900),  Neue  Bruchstucke  Epikurs  (1876), 
Die  Bruchstucke  der  griech.  Tragiker  und  Cobets  neueite  kritische 
Manier  (1878),  Hcrodoteische  Studien  (1883),  Ein  bisher  unbe- 
kanntes  griech,  Schriftsystem  (1884),  Zu  Fhilodems  Buchcm 
von  der  Musik  (1^85),  Ober  den  Abschluss  des  kerodoteischen 
Ceschichlswerkes  (1886),  Flatonische  A  ujsdtze  (3  vols.,  1887-1905), 
Zu  Heraklits  Lchre  und  den  Oberresten  seines  Werkes  (1887), 
Zu  Aristoteles*  Poitik  (2  parts,  1888- 1896),  Ober  die  Charaktcre 
Theophrasts  (1888),  Nacldese  tu  den  Bruchstiicken  der  griech. 
Tragiker  (1888),  Die  Apologie  der  Heitkunst  (1890),  Philodem 
und  die  dsthctischen  Schriften  der  kerculanischen  Bibiiothek  ( 1 891 ) , 
DieSchriJt  vomStaatsUfesenderAthener{jSgi),Diejungst  enldeckten 
Oberreste  einer  den  Platoitischen  Phddon  enthaitenden  Papyrus- 
rotle  (1892),  Aus  der  Hekaie  des  Kallimachos  (1893),  Essays 
und  Erinnerurtgen  (1905).  He  supervised  a  translation  of  J.  S. 
Mill's  complete  works  (12'  vols.,  Leipzig,  1869-1880),  and 
wrote  a  life  (Vienna,  1889)  of  Mill.  His  Griechische  Denker: 
Ceschichte  der  antiken  PhUosophie  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Leipzig,  1893 
and  1902)  was  translated  into  English  by  L.  Magnus  (vol.  i.,  1901 ). 

GONAGUAS  ("  borderers  "),  descendants  of  a  very  old  cross 
between  the  Hottentots  and  the  Kaffirs,  on  the  "  ethnical  divide  " 
between  the  two  races,  apparently  before  the  arrival  of  the 
whites  in  South  Africa.  They  have  been  always  a  despised  race 
and  regar()ed  as  outcasts  by  the  Bantu  peoples.  They  were 
threatened  with  extermination  during  the  Kaffir  wars,  but  were 
proteaed  by  the  British.  At  present  they  live  in  settled  com- 
munities under  civil  magistrates  without  any  tribal  organization, 
and  in  some  districts  could  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  other 
natives  but  for  their  broken  Hottentot-Dutch-EngU&h  speech. 


OOKCALVES  DIAS,  AHfDllIO  (tStj-iM4),  BrasOiaii  lyik 
poet,  was  bom  near  the  town  of  Otxias,  in  Maranhio.  From  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  be  returned  in  1845  to  hit 
native  province,  well-equipped  with  legal  tore,  but  the  literary 
tendency  which  was  strong- within  him  led  him  to  try  his  fortune 
as  an  author  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Here  he  wrote  for  I  he  newspaper 
press,  ventured  to  appear  as  a  dranutist,  and  in  1S46  established 
his  reputation  by  a  volume  of  poems — Primeiros  Ctf  nfox—whicb 
appealed  to  the  national  feelings  of  his  Brazilian  readers,  were 
remarkable  for  their  autobiographic  impress,  and  by  their  beauty 
of  expression  and  rhythm  placed  their  author  at  the  head  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  his  country.  In  1 848  he  followed  up  his  success  by 
Segundos  Cantos  e  sextilhas  de  Fret  Antdo,  in  which,  as  the  title 
indicates,  he  puts  a  number  of  the  pieces  in  the  mouth  of  a  simple 
old  Dominican  friar;  and  in  the  following  year,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  his  new  post  as  professor  of  Brazilian  history  in  the 
Imperial  College  of  Pedro  II.  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  published  an 
edition  of  Berredo's  i4nn<z<f  historicos  do  Marankio  and  added  a 
sketch  of  the  migrations  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  third  volume  of 
l>ocms,  which  appeared  with  the  title  of  Ultimos  Cantos  in  1851, 
was  practically  the  poet's  farewell  to  the  service  of  the  muse,  for 
he  spent  t  he  next  eight  years  engaged  under  government  patronage 
in  studying  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  the  north  and  the 
educational  institutions  of  Europe.  On  hb  return  to  Brazil  in 
i860  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  an  expedition  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  province  of  Ccar&,  was  forced  in  1862  by  the  state  of 
his  health  to  try  the  effects  of  another  visit  to  Europe,  and  died  io 
September  1864,  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  him  being  wrecked 
off  bis  native  shores.  While  in  Germany  he  published  at  Leipzig 
a  complete  collection  of  his  lyrical  poems,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  the  four  first  cantos  of  an  epic  poem  called  Os 
Tymbiras  (1857)  and  a  Diccionario  da  lingua  Tupy  (1858). 

A  compfctc  edition  of  the  works  of  Diashas  made  its  appearance 
ai  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sec  Wolf,  Brird  litttraire  (Berlin,  1863):  Inno- 
ccncio  dc  Silva,  Ducionario  btbltograpkteo  porluguet^  vtii.  1^7: 
Sotcro  dos  Rets,  Cufso  de  iutemtura  portuguean  e  bniziletra, 
iv.  (Maranhao.  1868);  Josd  Vcrissimo,  Estuaos  de  lileratura 
braziletra,  segunda  serte  (Rio,  1901). 

GONCHAROV.  IVAN  ALEXANDROVICH  (1812-1891),  Rus- 
sian  novelist,  was  born  6/18  July  18x2,  being  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  in  the  town  of  Simbirsk.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  gymnasiums  at  Moscow,  from  which  he  passed, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty  on  account  of  his  ignorance 
of  Greek,  into  the  Moscow  University.  He  read  many  French 
works  of  fiction,  and  published  a  translation  of  one  of  the  novels 
of  Eugene  Sue,  During  his  university  career  he  devoted  himself 
to  study,  taking  no  interest  in  the  political  and  Socialistic  agitation 
a  mong  bis  f cUo w-st  udents.  He  was  first  employed  as  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  Simbirsk,  and  afterwards  in  the  ministry  of 
finance  at  St  Petersburg.  Being  absorbed  in  bureaucratic  work, 
Goncharov  paid  no  attention  to  the  social  questions  then  ardently 
discussed  by  such  men  as  Hcrzen,  Aksakov  and  BielinskL  He 
began  his  literary  career  by  publishing  translations  from  SchiUer, 
Goethe,  and  English  novelists.  His  first  original  work  was 
Obuiknovennaya Istoria,  **  A  Common  Story  "  (1847).  In  1856  be 
sailed  to  Japan  as  secretary  to  Admiral  Putiatin  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  he 
published  a  description  of  the  voyage  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Frigate  Paliada."  His  best  work  isO^^^mov  (1857),  whlchexposed 
the  laziness  and  apathy  of  the  smaller  landed  gentry  in  Russia 
anterior  to  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II.  Russian  critics  have 
pronounced  this  work  to  be  a  faithful  characterization  of  Russia 
and  the  Russians.  Dobrolubov  said  of  it,  "  Oblomofka  [the 
country -scat  of  the  Oblomovsl  is  our  fatherland:  something  of 
Oblomov  b  to  be  found  in  every  one  of  us."  Peesarev,  another 
celebrated  critic,  declared  that  "  Oblpmovism/*  as  Goncharov 
called  the  sum  total  of  qualities  with  which  he  invested  the  hero 
of  his  story, "  is  an  illness  fostered  by  the  nature  of  the  Slavonic 
character  and  the  life  of  Russian  society."  In  1858  Goncharov 
was  appointed  a  censor,  and  in  1868  he  published  another  novel 
called  Obreev.  He  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  produced  nothing  of  any  importance.  His 
death  occurred  on  15/27  September  1891. 
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MNOOURT*  DB«  t  Bame  famous  In  FVench  Uterary  history. 
EoMOND  Louis  A>fTOiNE  Hvot  de  Goncourt  was  born  at 
Nancy  on  the  96th  of  May  1822,  and  died  at  Champrosay  on  the 
i6tb  of  July  1896.  Jules  Alfred  Huot  de  Goi«court,  his 
brother,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  December  1830,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  June  1870. 

Writing  always  in  collaboration,  untO  the  death  of  the  younger, 
it  was  their  ambition  to  be  not  merely  novelists,  inventing  a  new 
kind  of  novel,  but  historians;  not  merely  historians,  but  the 
hbtorians  of  a  particular  century,  and  of  what  was  intimate  and 
whatbunknownui  it;  to  beabodiscrimfnating.indeed  innovating, 
critics  of  art,  but  of  a  certain  section  of  art,  the  18th  century,  in 
France  and  Japan;  and  also  to  collect  pictures  and  bibelots, 
always  of  the  French  and  Japanese  tSth  century.  Their  histories 
{Portraits  intimes  dv  X  VIII'  siicleiiBsj),  La  Femme  an  X  VJil* 
Slide  (1862),  La  du  Barry  (1878),  &c.)  are  made  entirely  out  of 
documents,  autograph'  letters,  scraps  of  costume,  engravings, 
songs,  the  unconscious  self-revelations  of  the  time;  their  three 
vohimes  on  L'i4 f /  rfn  X K///' SI w/e  ( 1 859-1 87  s)  deal  with  Watt cau 
and  his  followers  in  the  same  scrupulous,  minutely  enlightening 
way,  with  aO  the  detail  of  unpublished  documents;  and  whea 
they  came  to  write  novels,  it  was  with  a  similar  attempt  to  give 
the  inner,  undiscovered,  minute  truths  of  contemporary  existence, 
the  ifudit  of  life.  The  same  rftorbidly  sensitive  noting  of  the 
inidit^  of  whatever  came  to  them  from  their  own  sensations  of 
things  and  people  around  them,  gives  its  curious  quality  to  the 
nine  volumes  of  the  Journal,  1887-1896,  which  will  remain, 
perhaps,  the  truest  and  most  poignant  chapter  of  human  hbtory 
that  they  have  written.  Their  novels,  Samr  PkUomine  (1861), 
Rente  Mauperin  (1864),  Gcrminie  Lacerteux  (1865),  Manette 
Salomon  (1865),  Madame  Cervaisais  (1869),  and,  by  Edmond 
alone,  La  Fille  Elisa  (1878),  Les  Frhes  Zemganno  (1879),  La 
Faustin  (1882),  Cktrte  (1884),  are,  however,  the  work  by  which 
they  win  live  as  artists.  Learning  something  from  Flaubert,  and 
teaching  almost  everything  to  Zola,  they  invented  a  new  kind  of 
novel,  and  their  novels  are  the  result  of  a  new  vision  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  very  element  of  sight  is  decomposed,  as  in  a  picture 
of  Monet.  Seen  through  the  nerves,  in  this  conscious  abandon* 
ment  to  the  tricks  of  the  eyesight,  the  world  becomes  a  thing  of 
broken  patterns  and  conflicting  colours,  and  uneasy  movement, 
A  novel  of  the  Goncourts  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
details,  set  side  by  side,  every  detail  equally  prominent.  While  a 
novel  of  Flaubert,  for  all  its  detail,  gives  above  all  things  an 
impression  of  unity , a  novel  of  the  Goncourts  deliberately  dispenses 
with  unity  in  order  to  give  the  sense  of  the  passing  of  life,  the 
heat  and  form  of  its  moments  as  they  pass.  It  is  written  in  little 
chapters,  sometimes  no  longer  than  a  page,  and  each  chapter  is  a 
separate  notation  of  some  significant  event ,  some  emotion  or  sensa- 
tion which  seems  to  throw  sudden  light  on  the  picture  of  a  soul. 
To  the  Goncourts  humanity  is  as  pictorial  a  thing  as  the  world  it 
moves  in;  they  do  not  search  further  than  "  the  physical  basis 
of  life,"  and  they  find  everything  that  can  be  known  of  that 
unknown  force  written  visibly  upon  the  sudden  faces  of  little 
incidents,  Utile  expressive  moments.  The  soul,  to  them,  is  a 
series  of  moods,  which  succeed  one  another,  certainly  without 
any  of  the  too  arbitrary  k>gic  of  the  novelist  who  has  conceived  of 
character  as  a  solid  or  consistent  thing.  Their  novels  arc  hardly 
stories  at  all,  but  picture-galleries,  hung  with  pictures  of  the 
momentary  aspects  of  the  world.  French  critics  have  complained 
that  the  language  of  the  Goncourts  is  no. longer  French,  no  fongcr 
the  French  of  the  past;  and  this  is  true.  It  is  their  distinction — 
the  finest  of  their  inventions— that,  in  order  to  render  new 
sensations,  a  new  vision  of  things,  they  invented  a  new 
language.  (A.  Sy.) 

In  his  will  Edmond  de  Goncourt  left  his  estate  for  the  endowment 
of  an  academy,  the  formation  of  which  was  entrusted  to  MM. 
AlphoiMe  Daudct  and  Ldon  Hrnniquet  The  lociety  was  loconsist  of 
ten  members,  each  of  whom  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of  6000  francs, 
and  a  yearly  prize  of  5000  francs  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
some  wurk  of  fiction.  Eicht  of  the  members  of  the  new  academy 
were  nominated  in  the  will.  TItcy  were:  Alphonsc  Daudct.  J.  K. 
Huysmans,  Ldon  Hcnninue.  Octave  Mirbcau.  the  two  brothers 
J.  H.  Rouiy,  Gusiavc  GrlTroy  and  Paul  Marguenitc.  On  the  19th 
of  January  1903,  after  much  litigation,  the  academy  was  constituted. 


with  El^mir  dourges.  Luclea  Deseavcs  and  XJknn  Daodet  as  members 
in  additioo  to  those  aieotioiicd  in  de  Goncourt's  will,  the  place  of 
Alphonsc  Paudct  having  t)een  left  vacant  by  his  death  in  1697. 

On  the  brothers  dc  Goncourt  see  the  Joufnal  des  Goncourt  already 
cited;  also  M.  A.  Belloc  (afterwards  Lowndes)  and  M.  L.  Shcdlock, 
Edmond  and  Jules  de  Contouri,  with  Letters  and  Leaves  from  their 
JoMfmUs  (1895);  Alidor  Delianc.  Los  GoNC«Krl.(i889)  which  coi«tains 
a  valuable  bibliography;  LeUres  de  Juies  de  Confourl  (1888).  with 

Brefacc  by  H.  Cdard;  K.  Doumlc.  Portraits  d'icrivains  (1892);  Paul 
ourget.   Souveoux  Essais  de  psychotogie  content poraine  (1886): 
Emile  Zola,  Les  Romanciers  naturalistes  (186 1),  &c. 

GONDA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  In  the  Fyzabad 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  28  m.  N.W.  of 
Fyzabad,  and  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Bengal  &  North- 
Western  railway.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  was  originally  a 
jungle,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  cattle-fold  {pontha  or  Colhok), 
where  the  cattle  were  enclosed  at  night  as  a  protection  against 
wild  beasts,  an4  from  this  the  town  derives  its  name.  Pop. 
(1901)  15.811.   The  cantonments  were  abandoned  in  1863. 

The  district  of  Gonda  has  an  area  of  28x3  sq.  m.  It  consists 
of  a  vast  plain  with  very  slight  undulations,  studded  with  groves 
of  mango  trees.  The  surface  cons/sts  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit 
which  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  belts  known  as  the 
tarai  or  swampy  tract,  the  uparkar  or  uplands,  and  the  tarhar 
or  wet  lowlands,  all  three  being  marvellously  fertile.  Several 
rivers  flow  through  the  district,  but  only  two,  the  Gogra  and 
Rapti,  arc  of  any  commercial  importance,  the  first  being  navigable 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  latter  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  country  is  dotted  with  small  lakes,  the  water  of  which  is 
largely  used  for  irrigation.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in 
1857,  the  raja  of  Gonda,  after  honourably  escorting  the  govern- 
ment treasure  to  Fyzabad,  joined  the  rebels.  His  estates,  along 
with  those  of  the  rani  of  Tulsipur,  were  confiscated,  and  conferred 
as  rewards  upon  the  mafaaiajas  of  Balrampur  and  Ajodhya,  who 
had  remained  loyaL  In  1901  the  population  was  1,403,195, 
showing  a  decrease  of  4  %  m  one  decade.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  the  main  line  and  three  branches  of  the  Bengal  &  North- 
western railway. 

GONDAU  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Kathiawar  political 
agency  of  Bombay,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kathiawar.  Its  area  is  1024  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  162,859.  The 
estimated  gross  revenue  is  fibout  £100,000,  and  Ihc  tribute 
£7000.  Grain  and  cotton  arc  the  chief  products.  The  chief* 
whose  title  is  Thakur  Sahib,  b  a  Jadeja  Rajput,  of  the  same  clan 
as  the  Rao  of  Cutch.  The  Thakur  Sahib,  Sir  Bhagvat  Sinbji 
(b.  1865),  was  educated  at  the  Rajkot  college,  and  afterwards 
graduated  in  arts  and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  published  (in  English)  a  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  En^and  and 
A  Short  History  of  Aryan  Medical  Science,  In  1892  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University.  He  was 
created  K.C.I.'E.  in  1887  and  G.C.I.E.  in  1897.  The  state  has 
long  been  conspicuous  for  its  progressive  administration.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  railway  connecting  it  with  Bhauaagar,  Raikot 
and  the  sea-board.  The  town  of  Gondal  is  23  m.  by  rail  i.  of 
Rajkot;  pop.  (1901)  I9.S92> 

GONDAR,  properly  Guendar,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Araharic  kingdom,  situated  on  a  basaltic  ridge 
some  7500  ft.  above  the  sea,  about  21  m.  N.E.  of  Lake  Tsana, 
a  splendid  view  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  castle.  Two 
streams,  the  Angreb  on  the  east  side  and  the  Gaha  or  Kaha  on 
the  west,  flow  from  the  ridge,  and  meeting  below  the  town,  pass 
onwards  to  the  lake.  In  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century  the 
town  was  much  decayed,  numerous  ruins  of  castles,  palaces 
and  churches  indicating  its  former  importance.  It  was  never  a 
compact  city,  being  divided  into  districts  separated  from  each 
other  by  open  spaces.  The  <^icf  quarters  were  those  of  the 
Abun-Bed  or  bishop,  the  Clchcge-Bed  or  chief  of  the  monks, 
the  Dcbra  Bcrhan  or  Church  of  the  Light,  and  the  Gemp  or 
castle.  There  was  also  a  quarter  for  the  Mahommedans.  Gondar 
was  a  small  village  ivhcn  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6ih  century 
it  was  chosen  by  the  Negus  Sysenius  (Seged  t.)  as  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom.  His  son  Fasilidas,  or  A'lem-Segcd  (1633-166^), 
was  the  builder  of  the  castle  which  bears  bis  name.  Later 
emperors  built  other  castles  and  palaces,  the  latest  in  date  being 
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that  of  the  Negus  Ycsu  II.  This  was  erected  about  1736,  at 
which  time  Gondar  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  Thereafter  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  civil  wars 
which  raged  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  more  than  once  sacked.  In 
1868  it  was  much  injured  by  the  emperor  Theodore,  who  did 
not  spare  either  the  castle  or  the  churches.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Abyssinians  at  Debra  Sin  in  August  1887  Gondar  was 
looted  and  fired  by  the  dervishes  under  Abu  Anga.  Although 
they  held  the  town  but  a  short  time  they  inflicted  very  great 
damage,  destroying  many  churches,  further  damaging  the  castles 
and  carrying  off  much  treasure.  The  population,  estimated  by 
James  Bruce  in  1770  at  10,000  families,  had  dwindled  in  1905 
to  about  7000.  Since  the  pacification  of  the  Sudan  by  the 
British  (1886-1889)  there  has  been  some  revival  of  trade  between 
Gondar  and  the  regions  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Among  the  inhabitants 
are  numbers  of  Mahommcdans,  and  there  is  a  settlement  of 
Falashas.  Cotton,  cloth,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  copper 
wares,  fancy  articles  in  bone  and  ivory,  excellent  saddles  and 
shoes  are  among  the  products  of  the  local  industry. 

Unlike  any  other  buildings  in  Abyssinia,  the  castles  and 
palaces  of  Gondar  resemble,  with  some  modifications,  the 
medieval  fortresses  of  Europe,  the  style  of  architecture  being 
the  result  of  the  presence  in  the  country  of  numbers  of  Portuguese. 
The  Portuguese  were  expelled  by  Fasilidas,  but  his  castle  was 
built,  by  Indian  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Abyssinians  who  had  learned  something  of  architecture  from  the 
Portuguese  adventurers,  helped  possibly  by  Portuguese  still  in 
the  country.  The  castle  has  (wo  storeys,  is  90  ft.  by  84  ft., 
has  a  square  tower  and  circular  domed  towers  at  the  corners. 
The  most  extensive  ruins  are  a  group  of  royal  buildings  enclosed 
in  a  wall.  These  ruins  include  the  palace  of  Yesu  II.,  which  has 
scvei-al  fine  chambers.  Christian  Levantines  were  employed  in 
its  construction  and  it  was  decorated  in  part  with  Venetian 
mirrors,  &c.  In  the  same  enclosure  is  a  small  castle  attributed 
to  Yesu  I.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  castles  and  palaces  named 
are  little  damaged  and  give  to  Gondar  a  unique  character  among 
African  towns.  Of  the  forty-four  churches,  all  in  the  circular 
Abyssinian  style,  which  are  said  to  have  formerly  existed  in 
Gondar  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  Major  Powell-Cotton 
found  only  one  intact  in  1900.  This  church  contained  some 
well-executed  native  paintings  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon, 
The  Last  Supper,  &c.  Among  the  religious  observances  of  the 
Christians  of  Gondar  is  that  of  bathing  in  large  crowds  in  the 
Gaha  on  the  Feast  of  the  Baptist,  and  again,  though  in  more 
orderly  fashion,  on  Christmas  day. 

Sec  E.  Ruppcll.  Reise  in  Abyssinien  (Frankfort -on-the-Main,  1838- 
18^0);  T.  von  Hcuclin.  Reise  nach  Abrssinien  (jcna,  1868):  G. 
Le^oan,  Voyage  en  Abyssini*  (Paris.  1872):  Achillc  Raffray,  Afriqug 
crientale;  Abyssinie  (Parisi  1876);  P.  H.  G.  Powcll-Cfotton,  A 
Sporting  Trip  through  Abyssinia,  chaps.  27-po  (London,  1902);  and 
Boll.  Soc.  Ceog.  Ualiana  for  1909.  Views  01  the  castle  arc  given  by 
Hcugltn,  Raffray  and  PowclNCotton. 

GONDOKORO,  a  government  station  and  trading-place  on  the 
cast  bank  of  the  upper  Nile,  in  4*  54'  N.,  31*  43'  E.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Northern  Province  of  the  (British)  Uganda 
protectorate,  is  1070  m.  by  river  S.  of  Khartum  and  350  m. 
N.N.W.  in  a  direct  line  of  Entebbe  on  Victoria  Nyanza.  The 
station,  which  is  very  unhealthy,  is  at  the  top  of  a  cliff  35  ft. 
above  the  river-level.  Besides  houses  for  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  and  the  lines  for  the  troops,  there  are  a  few  huts 
inhabited  by  Ban,  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  Nile.  The 
importance  of  Gondokoro  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  limit  of  navigability  of  the  Nile  from  Khartum  up 
stream.  From  this  point  the  journey  to  Uganda  Is  continued 
overland. 

Gondokoro  was  first  ^sited  by  Europeans  in  1841-1842, 
when  expeditions  sent  out  by  Mchemet  All,  pasha  of  Egypt, 
ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  rapids  above  Gondokoro. 
It  soon  became  an  ivory  and  slave-trading  centre.  In  1851  an 
Austrian  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  established  here,  but  it 
was  abandoned  in  1859.  It  was  at  Gondokoro  that  J.  H.  Spcke 
and  J.  A.  Grant,  descending  the  Nile  after  their  discovery  of  its 
source,  met,  on  the  15th  of  February  1863,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 


Samuel  Baker  and  his  wife  who  were  journcyiog  vp  the  civer. 
In  1871  Baker,  then  governor-general  of  the  equatorial  provinces 
of  Egypt,  established  a  military  post  at  Gondokoro  which  he 
named  Ismailia,  after  the  then  khedive.  Baker  made  this  post 
his  headquarters^  but  Colonel  (afterwards  (general)  C,  G.  Gordon, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1874,  abandoned  the  station  on  account 
of  its  unhcsjihy  site,  removing  to  Lado.  (jondokoro,  however, 
remained  a  trading-station.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdists 
in  1885.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Mahdist  power  in  1898 
Gondokoro  was  occupied  by  British  troops  and  has  since  formed 
the  northernmost  post  on  the  Nile  of  the  Uganda,  protectorate 
(see  Sudan;  Nile;  and  Uganda). 

GONDOMAR.  DIEGO  SARMIENTO  DB  ACUflA.  Count  of 
(1567-1626).  Spanish  diplomatist,  was  the  son  of  Garcia  Sarmienlo 
dc  Sotomayor,  corregidor  of  Granada,  and  governor  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  by  his  marriage  with  Juana  de  Acufia,  an 
heiress.  Diego  Sarmiento,  their  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Gondomar,  in  the  bishopric  of  Tuy,  Calicia,  Spain, 
on  the  ist  of  November  1567.  He  inherited  wide  estates  both 
in  Galicia  and  in  Old  Castile.  In  1583  he  was  ^pointed  by 
Philip  II.  to  the  military  command  of  the  Portuguese  frontier 
and  sea  coast  of  Calicia.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  repulse  of  an  English  coast-raid  in  1585,  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  country  during  -the  unsuccessful  English  attack 
on  Corunna  in  1 589.  In  1593  he  was  named  corregidcMr  of  Toro. 
In  1603  he  was  sent  from  court  to  Vigo  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  the  treasure  brought  from  America  by  two 
galleons  which  were  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Vigo,  and  on  his 
rct)im  was  named  a  member  of  the  board  of  finance.  In  1609 
he  was  again  employed  on  the  coast  of  Galicia,  this  time  to  repel 
a  naval  attack  made  by  the  Dutch.  Although  he  held  military 
commands,  and  administrative  posts,  his  habitual  residence  was 
at  Valladolid,  where  he  owned  the  Casa  del  Sol  and  w^as  already 
collecting  his  fine  library.  He  was  known  as  a  courtier,  and 
apparently  as  a  friend  of  the  favourite,  the  duke  of  Lerma. 
In  161 2  he  was  chosen  as  ambassador  in  England,  but  did  not 
leave  to  take  up  his  appointment  till  May  i6ij. 

His  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  is  based  on  his  two  periods 
of  service  in  England  from  X613  to  1618  and  from  1619  to  162^. 
The  excellence  of  his  latinity  pleased  the  literary  tastes  o!  James 
I.,  whose  character  he  judged  with  remarkable  insight.  He 
flattered  the  king's  love  of  books  and  of  peace,  and  he  made 
skilful  use  of  his  desire  for  a  nratrimonial  alliance  betrween  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  a  Spanish  infanta.  The  ambassadors 
task  was  to  keep  James  from  aiding  the  Protestant  states 
against  Spain  and  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  avert  English 
attacks  on  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  His  success  made 
him  odious  to  the  anti-Spanish  and  puritan  parties.-  The  active 
part  he  took  in  promoting  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
aroused  particular  animosity.  He  was  attacked  in  pamphlets, 
and  the  dramatist  Thomas  Middlelon  made  him  a  principal 
person  in  the  strange  political  play  A  Came  of  CkesSj  which  was 
suppressed  by  order  of  the  council.  In  1617  Sarmiento  was 
created  count  of  Gondomar.  In  16 18  he  obtained  leave  to  come 
home  for  his  health,  but  was  ordered  to  return  by  way  of  Flanders 
and  France  with  a  diplomatic  mission.  In  1619  he  returned  to 
London,  and  remained  till  1622,  when  he  was  allowed  to  retire- 
On  his  return  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  royal  council  and 
governor  of  one  of  the  king's  palaces,  and  was  appointed  to  a- 
complimentary  mission  to  Vienna.  Goiidomar  was  in  Madrid 
when  the  prince  of  Wales — afterwards  Charles  1. — made  his 
journey  there  in  search  of  a  wife.  He  died  at  the  house  of  the 
constable  of  Castile^  near  Haro  in  the  Rioja,  on  the  2nd  of 
October  1626. 

Gondomar  was  twice  married,  first  to  his  niece  Beatrix 
Sarmiento,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and  then  to  his  cousin 
Constanaa  de  Acufia,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  hatred  he  aroused  in  England,  which  *« 
showrt  by  constant  jeers  at  the  intestinal  complaint  from  which 
he  suffered  for  years,  was  the  best  tribute  to  the  zeal  with  which 
he  served  his  own  master.  Gon<h>mar  collected,  both  before  he 
came  to  London  and  during  his  residence  there,  a  very  ^ 
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libnry  of  printed  books  and  irianiiscripts.    Orden  for  the 

anangement,  Innding  and  storing  of  his  books  in  his  boose  at 

Valladolid  take  a  prominent  place  in  his  voluminous  cocicspond- 

eace.    In  1785  the  libraiy  was  ceded  by  bis  descendant  and 

representative  the  marquis  of  Malpica  to  King  Charles  III., 

and  it  b  now  in  the  Royal  Libraxy  at  Madrid.    A  portrait  of 

Gondomar,  attributed  to  Valasquea,  was  formerly  at  Stowe. 

It  was  nesaotlnted  by  Robert  Cooper. 

AuTHOBJTiBs.— Gondomar's  'missiont  to  Eneland  are  hrvely  dealt 
with  in  Sw  R.  GanKoer's  Hiskfry  oj  Emttcnd  (London.  1823-1884). 
In  Spanish,  Don  Rucual  d^  Cayangos  wrote  a  useful  biographical 
introduction  to  a  publication  of  a  few  of  his  letters— Cmro  CBrtas 
palitia>4iumritts  ae  Don  Dien  Sarmientp  di  AenHa,  Conde  de 
Condemn,  tssocd  at  Madrid  18^  by  the  Soeiedad  de  BMtSfiUs  of  the 
Spanish  Academy;  and  there  is  a  life  in  English  by  F.  H.  Lyon 
(1910).  (D.  H.) 

OOMOOPBARBS.  or  Gondopheines,  an  Indo-Paithian  king 
who  nded  over  the  Kabul  valley  and  the  Punjab.  By  means 
of  bis  coins  hb  accession  may  be  dated  with  practical  certainty 
at  AJ>.  ai,  and  his  reign  lasted  for  some  thirty  years.  He  is 
aotable  for  his  association  with  St  Thomas  in  early  Chnslian 
tiadition.  The  legend  is  that  India  fell  to  St  Thomas,  who 
sbowed  unwillingness  to  start  until  Christ  appeared  in  a  vbion 
and  ordered  him  to  serve  King  Gondophares  and  build  him  a 
palace.  St  Thomas  accordingly  went  to  India  and  soffeicd 
martyrdom  there.  This  legend  is  not  incompatible  with  what 
is  known  of  the  chronology  of  Gondophares'  reign. 

GONDWANA.  the  historical  name  for  a  large  tract  of  hilly 
country  in  India  which  roughly  corresponds  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  Central  Provinces.  It  is  derived  from  the 
aboriginal  tribe  of  Goods,  who  still  form  the  largest  element 
in  the  population  and  who  were  at  one  time  the  ruling  power. 
From  the  12th  to  as  late  as  the  iSth  century  three  or  four  Gond 
dynasties  reigned  over  this  region  with  a  degree  of  dviliiation 
that  seems  surprUing  when  compared  with  the  existing  condition 
of  the  people.  They  bxiilt  large  walled  cities,  and  accumulated 
immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels.  On  the  whole, 
they  maintained  thdr  independence  fairly  well  against  the 
Mahommedans,  being  subject  only  to  a  nominal  submission  and 
occasional  paymrat  of  tribute.  But  when  the  Mahratta  invaders 
appeared,  soon  after  the  beginmng  of  the  iSth  century,  the  Gond 
kingdoms  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance  and  the  aboriginal 
populiUion  fled  for  safety  to  the  hills.  Gondwana  was  thus 
indnded  in  the  d<Mninions  <^  the  Bhonsia  raja  of  Nagpur,  from 
whom  it  finally  passed  to  the  British  in  1853. 

The  Gonds,  who  call  themselves  Koitur  or  "  hi^ilandera," 
aie  the  most  ntunerons  tribe  of  Dravidian  imce  in  India.  Thdr 
total  number  in  1901  was  2,286,913,  of  whom  nearly  two  millions 
were  enumerated  in  the  Central  Provinces,  where  they  form  ao% 
of  the  popolatioik.  They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  with 
numy  dialects,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  two  great 
Dravidian  h^^c^ftSr*,  Tamil  and  Telugu.  It  is  unwritten  and 
has  no  literature,,  except  a  little  provided  by  the  misaionaries. 
More  than  half  the  Goods  in  the  Central  Provinces  have  now 
abandoned  their  own  dialects,  and  have  adopted  Aryan  forms 
of  speech.  This  indicates  the  extent  to  which  they  have  become 
Hioduized.  The  higher  class  among  them,  called  Raj  Conds, 
have  been  definitely  admitted  into  Hinduism  as  a  pure  ctdtivating 
caste;  bat  the  gceat  majority  still  retain  the  animistic  beliefs, 
ceremonial  obs^vanoes  and  impure  customs  of  food  which  are 
common  to  most  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India, 

WmftVOM  (the  late  French  and  Italian  form,  also  found  in 
other  Romanic  languages,  of  gomfanon^  which  is  derived  from 
the  O.H.  Ger.  gwMf/snv,  gimd,  war,  and  fano,  flag,  cf.  Mod.  Ger. 
FaAne,  and  Engli^  '*  vane  ")i.  &  banner  or  sUndard  of  the 
Dnddkages.  It  todc  the  form  of  a  small  pennon  attached  below 
the  head  of  a  knight's  lance,  or  when  nsed  in  religious  proccssbns 
and  ceremonies,  or  as  the  banner  of  a  dty  or  state  or  military 
order,  H  became  a  many-streamered  rectangular  ensign,  fre- 
qoently  iwinpng  from  a  aos»>bar  attached  to  a  pole.  This  is 
the  most  ffcqocnt  use  of  the  word.  The  title  of  **  gonfalonier," 
the  bearer  of  the  gonfalon,  was  in  the  middle  ages  both  military 
and  dvO.  It  was  borne  by  the  counts  of  Veain,  as  leaders  of  the 


men  of  Saint  Denis,  and  when  the  Vexin  was  incorporated  ra  the 
kingdom  of  Fance  the  title  of  G&mfahnier  de  Sdni  Denis  passed 
to  the  kings  of  France,  who  thus  became  the  bearers  of  the 
"  oriflamme,"  as  the  banner  of  St  Denis  was  called.  '*  Gon- 
falonier **  was  the  title  of  dvic  magistrates  of  various  degrees 
of  authority  in  many  of  the  dty  republics  of  Italy,  notably  of 
Florence,  Sienna  and  Lncca.  At  Florence  the  functions  of  the 
office  varied  At  first  the  gonfaloniers  were  the  leaders  of  the 
various  miUtary  divisions  of  the  inhabitants.  In  tig^  was 
created  the  office  of  gonfalonier  of  justice,  who  carried  out  the 
orden  of  the  signlory.  By  the  end  of  the  r4th  century  the 
gonfalonier  was  the  chief  of  the  signiory.  At  Lucca  he  was  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  republic.  At  Rome  two  gonfaloniers 
must  be  distinguished,  that  of  the  church  and  that  of  (he 
Roman  people;  both  offices  were  conferred  by  the  pope.  The 
first  was  usually  granted  to  soverdgns,  who  were  bound  to 
defend  the  church  and  lead  her  armies.  The  second  bore  a 
standard  with  the  letters  S.P.Q.R.  00  any  enterprise  undertaken 
in  the  name  of  the  church  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and  also  at 
ceremonies,  processions,  &c-  This  was  gmnted  by  the  pope  to 
distinguished  families.  Thus  the  Ccsarini  hdd  the  office  till 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  PamphOi  hdd  it  from  1686 
tittr764. 

00116  (Chinese,  gong-gtmg  or  tam-tam),  a  sonorous  or  musical 
instrument  of  Chinese  origin  and  manufacture,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  broad  thin  disk  with  a  deep  rim.  G<mgs  vary  in  diameter 
from  about  20  to  40  In.,  and  they  are  made  of  bronze  oontaintng 
a  maximum  of  22  parts  of  tin  to  78  of  copper;  but  in  many  eases 
the  proportion  of  tin  is  oonsiderably  less.  Such  an  alloy,  when 
cast  and  allowed  to  oool  slowly,  is  exceasivdy  brittle,  but  it  can  be 
tempered  and  annealed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  If  suddenly  cooled 
f ran  a  cherry-red  heat,  the  aUoy  becomes  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
hammered  and  worked  on  the  lathe,  and  afterwards  it  may  be 
hardened  by  re-heating  and  cooling  it  slowly.  In  these  properties 
it  will  be  observed,  the  alloy  braves  in  a  manner  exactly  opposite 
to  sted,  and  the  Chinese  avail  themsdveaof  the  known  peculiari- 
ties for  preparing  the  thin  sheets  of  which  gongs  are  made.  They 
cool  thdr  castings  of  bronae  in  water,  and  after  hammering  out 
the  alloy  in  the  soft  state,  harden  the  finished  gongs  by  heating 
them  to  a  cherry-red  and  allowing  them  to  cool  abwly.  These 
propert^ies  of  the  alloy  long  remained  a  secret,  said  to  have  been 
first  discovered  in  Europe  by  Jean  Pierre  Joseph  d'Arcet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  RJche  and  ChamiMon  are  said 
to  have  succeeded  in  producing  tam-tams  having  all  the  qualities 
and  timbre  of  the  Chinese  instruments.  The  composition  of  the 
alloy  of  bronze  nsed  for  making  gongs  is  stated  to  be  as  follows:* 
Copper,  7652;  Tin,  22-43;  Lead,  0-62;  Zinc,  o>23;  Iron,  o-iS. 
The  gong  is  beaten  with  a  ronnd,  hard,  leather-covered  pad, 
fitted  on  a  short  stick  or  handle.  It  emits  a  peculiarly  sonorous 
sound,  its  complex  vibrations  bursting  into  a  wave-like  succession 
of  tones,  sometimes  shrill,  sometimes  deep.  In  China  and  Japan 
it  is  ilscd  in  religious  ceremonies,  state  processions,  marriages 
and  other  fesdvats;  and  it  ia  said  that  the  Chinese  can  modify 
its  tone  variously  by  particular  ways  of  striking  the  disk. 

The  i^ng  has  been  effectively  used  m  the  oirhcstia  to  intensify  the 
impression  of  fear  and  horror  in  mdodrainatic  scenes.  The  tam-tam 
was  first  introduced  into  a  western  orchestra  by  Fnangms  Joseph 
Gossec  in  the  funeral  march  composed  at  the  death  of  Mirabeau  in 
1791.  Gaspard  Si^ntini  used  it  10  la  VestaU  (1807),  in  the  finale  of 
act  II.,  an  impressive  scene  io  which  the  high  pootLEF  pronounces  the 
anathema  on  the  faithless  vestal.  It  was  also  usecTm  the  funeral 
music  pbycd  when  the  reoiains  of  Napoleon  the  Great  were  brtnight 
back  to  France  in  184a  Meyerbeer  made  use  of  the  instrument  in  the 
scene  of  the  lesurrection  of  the  three  nuns  in  Roberl  k  diebU.  Four 
tam-tams  are  now  used  at  Bayreuth  in  ParsifiU  to  reinforce  the  bell 
instruments,  although  there  is  no  indication  given  in  the  score  (see 
pARsiFAl.).  The  tam-Um  has  been  treated  from  ita  ethnosraphical 
sicfe  by  Franz  Heger.^  (K.  S.) 

O6NGORA  T  AROOTB,  VmA  DB  {x^tr^^ri\  Spnish  lyric 
poet,  was  horn  at  Cordova  on  the  i  tth  of  July  1 561.  His  father, 
Frandsco  de  Argote,  was  corregidor  of  that  dty;  the  poet  early 
adopted  the  surname  of  his  mother,  LeoxK>ra  de  (36ngoia,  who 

>  Sec  U  gmmdg  Bncydcptdie.  vol.  vin.  {Parish.  **  Bronze,"  p.  146a. 

*AUe  UkotUnmrndn  am  Sidast-Asiem  (Leipzig.  r9O0).  Bd.  i.. 
Text;  Bd.  iL.  Talda. 
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was  descended  Irom  an  ancient  lamily.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  as  a  studeni  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  but  be  obtained  no  academic  distinctions  and  was 
content  with  an  ordinary  pass  degree.  He  was  already  known 
as  a  poet  in  1585  when  Cervantes  praised  him  in  the  Calaka;.\n 
this  same  year  he  took  minor  orders,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  nominated  to  a  canonry  at  Cordova.  About  i6o5-*i6o6 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  thenceforth  resided  principally  at 
Valladolid  and  Madrid,  where,  as  a  contemporary  remarks,  he 
"  noted  and  stabbed  at  everything  with  his  satirical  pen/'  His 
circle  of  admirers  was  now  greatly  enlarged;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment accorded  to  his  singular  genius  was  both  slight  and  tardy 
Ultimately  indeed,  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Sandoval, 
he  obtained  an  appointmentas  honorary  chaplain  to  Philip  HI., 
but  even  this  slight  honour  he  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy. 
In  1626  a  severe  iUoess,  which  seriously  impaired  his  memory, 
compelled  his  retirement  to  Cordova,  where  he  died  on  the  a4th 
of  May  1627.  An  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  almost 
immediately  after  his  death  by  Juan  Lopez  de  Vicufia;  the 
frequently  reprinted  edition  by  Hozes  did  not  appear  till  1633. 
The  collection  consists  of  numerous  sonnets,  odes,  ballads,  songs 
for  the  guitar,  and  of  certain  hirger  poems,  such  as  the  Sokdades 
and  the  Pdifemo.  Too  many  of  them  exhibit  that  tortuous 
elaboration  of  style  {ettUo  adlo)  with  which  the  name  of  Gtogora 
is  inseparably  associated;  but  though  Gdngora  has  been  justly 
censured  for  affected  Latioisms,  unnatural  tran^Msitions,  strained 
metaphors  and  frequent  obscurity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  a  man  of  rare  genius, — a  fact  cordially  acknowledged  by 
those  o|  his  contemporaries  who  were  most  capable  of  judging. 
It  was  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  imitated  G6ngora's  style 
without  inheriting  his  genius  that  atlieraiUsmo  became  absurd. 
Besides  his  lyrical  poems  G6ngora  is  the  author  of  a  play  entitled 
Los  Pirmezas  d4  Isabel  and  ol  two  incomplete  dramas,  the 
Comedia  venaioria  and  El  Dodor  Carlin^,  The  only  satisfactory 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  by  R.  Foulch6-Delbose  in 
the  Bibliolheca  Hispcnica, 

See  Edward  Churtoo,  Cdngora  (London,  t86a,  3  vds.);  M, 
Gonzilez  y  Franc&i,  Congora  racionero  (C6rdoba,  1895) ;  M.  Conx41ex 
y  Franc^,  Don  Luis  de  C6niora  vindtcando  su  fama  ante  el  propio 
obispo  (C6rdoba,  1899) ; "  Vingt-stx  Lettrcs  de  G6ngora  *'  in  the  Rtoue 
kispamque,  vol.  %.  pp.  184-435  (Paris,  1903). 

GONIOMETER  (from  Gr.  yofvlat  angle,  and  iJukrpov,  measure), 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals;  there  are  two 
kinds— the  contact  goniometer  and  the  reflecting  goniometer. 
Nicolaus  Stcna  in  1669  determined  the  interfacial  angles  of 
quartz  crystals  by  cutting  sections  perpendicular  to  the  edges, 
the  plane  angles  of  the  sections  being  then  the  angles  between  the 
faces  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  sections.  The  earliest  instru- 
ment was  the  contact  goniometer  devised  by  Carangeot  in  1783. 

Tlte  Contact  Goniometer  (or  Band-Goniometer). — ^This  consists  of 
two  metal  rules  pivoted  together  at  the  centre  of  a  graduated  semi- 
circle (fig.  -1).   The  instnfment  b  placed  with  its  plane  perpendieular 

to  an  edge  between 
two  faces  of  the 
crystal  to  be  meas- 
ured, and  the  rules 
are  brought  into 
contact  with  the 
jfaces;  this  b  best 
done  by  holding  the 
crystal  up  against 
the  Ibiht  with  the 
edge  m  the  line  of 
sight.  The  angle 
between  the  rules, 
as  read  on  the 
graduated  semi- 
circle, then  gives 
the  angle  between 
,  ,  the  two  faces.   The 

mfes  are  slotted,  so  that  they  may  bt  shortened  and  their  tips  aprMed 
to  a  cry»ul  partly  embedded  in  its  matrix.  The  instniinent  tepre- 
sented  in  fig.  x  b  practically  the  same  in  all  iu  details  as  that  made 
for  Carangeot,  ana  it  b  employed  at  the  present  day  for  the  approxi' 
mate  measurement  of  laive  crystals  with  dull  and  rough  faces. 
S.  L.  Penfieki  (1900)  has  devised  some  cheap  and  simple  forms  of 
contact  goniometer,  consisting  of  jointed  anns  and  piUiactoi-s  made 
01  cardboard  or  celluloid. 


Fig.  I.— Contact  Goniometer. 


Tlu  Refleelmf  Comomderj^'Thia  k  an  lafltrunent  of  far  giciter 

precision,  and  is  always  used  for  the  accurate  neasttreosent  of  the 

angles  when  small  crystals  with  bright  faces  are  available.   As  a  rule, 

the  smaller  the  crvstal  the  more  even  are  its  faces,  and  when  these  are 

smooth  and  bri|^ht  they  reflect  sharply  defined  images  ^  a  bright 

object.   By  turwng  the  crystal 

about  an  axb  parallel  to  the 

edge  between  two  faces,  the 

image  reflected  from  a  second 

fao!  may  be  brought  into  the 

same-  position  as  tnat  formerly 

occupied  by  the  image  reflected 

from  the  nrct  face,  the  angle 

through  which  the  crystal  has 

been  rotated,  as  determined  by 

a  graduated  circle  to  which  the 

crystal  is  fixed,  b  the  angle 

between  the  normab  to  the 

two  faces. 

Several  forms  of  Instruments 
depending  on  thb  pnnciple 
have  been  devised,  the  earliest 
being  the  vertical-circle  gonio- 
meter of  W.  H.  Woliaston. 
made  in  1809.  This  consists 
of  a  circle  m  (fig.  a),  graduated 
to  degrees  of  arc  aiid  reading 
with  the  vernier  h  to  minutes. 
which  turns  with  the  milled 
head    i    about    a    horizontal 

axis.    The  crystal  b  attached  -^  ^     ir  _*.•    i  /^»   1    ^     •     ^»^ 
.with  wax  (a  mixture  of  bees-  FiG-  2.— Vertical-Cirde  Gomometcr. 

wax  and  pitch)  to  the  holder 

g,  and  by  means  of  the  pivoted  arcs  It  may  be  adjusted  so  that 
the  edge  oetween  two  faces  (a  eonc-axb)  b  paralld  to,  and  Goincident 
with,  Uie  axis  of  the  instrument.  The  crystal-holder  and  adjustment- 
arcs,  together  with  the  milled  head  x,  are  carried  on  an  axb  which 
passes  through  the  hollow  axis  of  the  graduated  circle,  and  may  thus 
be  rotated  independently  of  the  circle.    In  use,  the  goniometer  b 

E laced  directly  opposite  to  a  window,  with  its  axb  parallel  to  the 
oriaontal  window-bars,  and  as  far  distant  as  possible.  The  eye  b 
Clacod  ouitc  close  to  the  crystal,  and  the  image  of  an  upper  window- 
ar  (or  better  still  a  slit  in  a  dark  screen)  as  seen  in  the  crystal-face 
is  made  to  coincide  with  a  lower  window-bar  (or  chalk  mark  on  the 
floor)  as  seen  directly:  thb  b  done  by  turning  the  milled  head  «, 
the  reading  of  the  graduated  circle  having  prcviottsly  been  obaervcd. 
Without  moving  the  eye,  the  milled  head  I,  tosetber  with  thecrystal, 
is  then  rotated  until  the  image  from  a  second  lace  b  brought  into  the 
same  position ;  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  readings 
of  the  graduated  circle  will  then  give  the  angle  between  the  normals 
of  the  two  faces. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  on  Wollaaton's  gonto* 
meter.  The  adjustment-arcs  have  been  modified;  a  mirror  of  olack 
glass  fixed  to  the  stand  beneath  the  crystal  gives  a  reflected  image  of 
the  signal,  with 
which  the  reflec- 
tion from  the 
crystal  can  be 
more  conveni- 
ently made  to  co- 
incide; a  telescope 
provided  with 
cross-wires  gives 
g^reater  precision 
to  the  direction 
of  the  reflected 
rays  of  light;  and 
with  the  telescope 
a  collimator  has 
sometimes  been  .. 
used.  F^ 

A  still  greater 
Improvement  was 
effected  by  plac- 
ing the  graduated 
circle  in  a  hori- 
contal  position, 
as  in  tho  instru- 
ments  of    E.  L. 

Malus   (i8to),   F.  . 

C.  voo  Riese  (1889)  nmd  J.  Babinet  (1839).  Many  forms  or 
the  horisontal-circle  goniometer  have  been  construcieKi:  they  are 
provided  with  a  telescope  and  collimator,  and  In  construction  are 
essentially  the  same  as  a  spectrometer,  with  the  addition  of  arrange- 
ments for  ad)Osting  attd  centring  the  crystal.  The  instrument  shown 
In  fig.  3  b  made  by  R.  Foen  01  Beriin.  It  has  four  cuiiueittric  axes, 
which  enable  the  crysul-hotder  A,  together  with  the  adjustment' 
arcs  B  and  centring-slidea  D,  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  to  be  rotated 
independently  of  the  cirde  H ;  further,  either  the  crystal-holder  or 
the  tdesoope  T  may  be  routed  with  the  drde,  while  the  other 


FM.  3.— HorixoAtal-Circle  Ooniometer. 
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The  Cfyrtal  it  pboed  oa  tb»  holder  and  •djuated 
•o  tliat  the  edge  (zone-axis)  between  two  laces  ii  coinddont  with  the 
axis  of  the  lastninieat.  Light  from  an  incandescent  gas-buraer 
BMKB  thfovsh  the  dit  of  the  cotSmator  C.  aod  the  image  of  the  dit 
MVal)  PKfccUd  fram  the  crystal  lace  is  viewed  ia  the  tekacope. 
The  damp  «.  aod  donr-motioo  acicw  F  eaable  the  iouic  to  be 


broo^ht  exactly  oa  the  cross-wires  of  the  telescope,  and  the  position 
of  the  circle  with  reelect  to  the  vernier  is  read  throOEh  the  km. 
The  crystal  and  the  circle  are  then  rotated  together  untu  the  image 
f rom  a  aecoad  Cace  is  broasfaft  OB  the  cfoa-wires  of  the  tdeaoope*  ami 
the  aagjfe  thnragh  which  they  have  been  tnraed  is  the  angle  bclweeii 
the  normals  to  the  two  faces.  While  measuring  the  andes  between 
the  faces  of  crystals  the  telescope  remains  fixed  by  the  damp  fi,  but 
when  this  is  rdessed  the  instrament  may  be  osed  as  a  spectrometer 
or  irfiattometcr  for  deteraiiaiag,  by  the  method  of  mii  ' 


deviatioo,  the  iodioca  of 


or  of  a 
to  ooe 


aevBxioa.  use  unicca  oi  retracooo  oi  aaaitioctaiiy  cot  pnsm 
transparent  crystal  when  the  faces  are  suitably  incuoed 
another. 

With  a  oiie<inJe  goniometer,  such  as  is  described  above,  it  is 
■Pirtm ■fycomoaot  and  re-adjnst  the  oystal  afresh  for  the  msasme- 
■eat  of  each  aooe  of  faces  (iA  each  set  of  laoea  imersectiag  in  parallel 
edges):  with  very  small  crystals  this  openitioo  takes  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  minute  faces  are  not  readuy  identified  again.  Further, 
ia  certain  cases,  it  tt  not  possible  to  measure  the  angles  between  xones. 
aor  to  iiefrfaMBT  the  position  of  small  faoes  which  do  not  lie  in  pro- 
minent aoaeaon  the  oystaL  These  dUB<;ulties  have  been  oveieome 
W  the  CBe  of  a  two<iide  goniometer  or  theodoUteTgoniometer. 
which  as  a  combination  of  a  verticat-cirde  goniometer  and  one  with  a 
hwinjotal-drete  was  first  employed  by  W.  H.  Miller  in  1 674.  Special 
forais  have  been  dcsmed  fay  EL  S.  Fedoaov  (1889).  V.  Coidscbmidt 
ji<93)»  S.  Csafsfci  (itej)  and  F.  Stoeber  (ia98>.  which  differ  mainly 
u  the  anaageaieat  of  the  optical  parts.  In  these  instrumenu  the 
crystal  is  set  up  and  adjusted  once  for  all,  with  the  axis  of  a  prominent 
mne  paralld  to  the  axis  of  dther  the  horixontal  or  the  vertical 
drde.  Asa  nde,  only  in  thisaooecaa  the  angles  betweeathefaces  be 
awasBiui  directly;  the  positions  of  all  the  other  faces,  which  need 
be  observed  only  once,  are  fixed  by  the  simultaneous  readings  of  the 
two  drdes.  These  readings,  corresponding  to  the  polar  distance  and 
atimath.  or  latitmle  and  Kmgitude  readiiws  of  astronomical  tde- 
acopes,  most  be  plotted  on  a  prelection  before  the  symmetry  of  the 
oystal  is  ^iparant;  and  labeaous  eakulatioos  are  necessary  ia 
aider  to  detcrnune  the  indices  of  the  faces  and  the  angles  between 
them,  and  the  other  constants  of  the  crystal,  or  to  test  whether  any 
three  faces  are  accurately  in  a  zone. 

These  diadvantages  are  ovettutue  by  addlflg  still  aaodier  gradu> 
ated  aide  to  the  Instrament,  with  its  axis  pcrnencBcular  to  the  axis 
of  the  vertical  drde.  thus  forming  a  three-circle  goniometer.  With 
such  an  instnimeat  measurements  may  be  made  in  am  aone  or 
between  any  two  faces  without  re-adiuirt!i«  the  crystal;  farther  the 
troublesome  cakiilations  are  avdded,  And.  indeed,  the  instrument 
may  be  osed  for  sohriag  qtherical  triangleSb  Different  forms  d 
thrBe<ircle  goniometers  nave  been  designed  by  G.  F.  H.  Smith 
(18^  and  19O4).  E.  S.  Fedorov  (1900)  and  J.  F.  C  Klein  (1900). 
Besides  bdng  used  as  a  one-,  two-^  or  threfrdrde  goniometer  for 
the  measttrement  of  the  interfadal  angles  of  aystals.  and  as  a  re- 
Iiactometcr  for  determining  refiactive  indices  by  the  prismatic 
method  or  by  total  reflection,  lOein's  instrument,  whkh  is  called  a 
pdymeCer,  b  fitted  with  accessory  optical  apparatus  which  enables 
It  to  be  osed  for  examiniqg  a  crystal  w  parallel  or  convergent  polar- 
tsed  U^  and  for  measuring  the  optic  axial  ai^le. 

GomoBBeten  of  special  cmistruuion  have  been  devised  for  certain 
Bornoses;  for  instance,  the  inverted  faoriaootal-dfde  gonicMneter  of 
H.  A.  Mien  (1903)  for  measuring  crystals  during  their  growth  in  the 
A.  E.  Tuttott  (1894;  has  combined  a  goniometer  with 


nother-lionid. 

lapidaries  appBaaces  for  cutting  section-plates  and  prbma  from 
crystals  aocaiatdy  In  any  desncd  direction.  The  instnimeat 
commonly  employed  for  naeasttriqg  the  optic  audal  angle  of  biaxial 
crystab  is  leaOy  a  combination  of  a  goniometer  with  a  pdariscope. 
For  the  optical  mvestigation  of  minute  crystab  under  the  microscope. 
varioQS  forms  of  stage-goniometer  with  one,  two  or  three  graduated 
'  e  been  constructed,  Aa  ordinary  microscope  fitted  with 
and  a  rotating  giadnatcd  stage  serves  the  purpose  ^f  a 


Eiiometer  for  measuring  the  plane  angles  of  a  crystal  face  or  section, 
ng  the  same  in  principle  as  the  contact  goniometer. 
For  fuller  descriptions  of  gomometers  rnerence  may  be  made  to 
the  text-boohs  of  QystaUwtaphy  and  Mineralocy.  cspedally  to 
P.  H.  Gfloth,  PkjfMika&aeJU  /ry^sfi^ra^  (4th  edT;  Ldraig.  1905). 
See aJso  C. Leim,  Dieoptiscken  Jiuintmemte der  Firma  IL  rpess.  ierem 
5<sdkfntea{./«Ki«nmgaadila»endaag(Ldpag,l899).  (L.J.S.) 

GimTADT,    HARIB  JOSlPUUIB   LOUISE;    Duchzsse  db 

(iTTl-i^S?)*  ^>*s  bora  ^  P*°s  on  the  3rd  of  August  1773, 
**«Vghtfr  of  Augustin  Francois,  comte  de  Montant-NavaiUes, 
vfao  had  been  gowcnor  of  Louis  XVL  aad  Mi  two  btothen  when 
childicB.  The  couat  of  Pnvcnoe  (aftcnvmrds  Louis  XVIll.) 
and  Ui  udfe  stood  tpoasom  to  Joofpfaine  de  hf ontaut,  and  she 
dttred  the  ksaoas  pvcn  by  Madame  de  GenHs  to  the  OrleaxB 
buafy,  nth  wlima  iicr  mother  brdce  off  rrhifiomit  alter  the  out> 


bicde  of  the  RcvotelioD.  Mother  and  danghtc!^  mm»fjwmf»^  to 
Cobhau  in  179a;  thence  they  went  to  Rottctdam,  and  finally 
to  Kinlaml,  where  Jotiphine  aaairied  the  nuunquis  Chaiks 
Michd  de  Gonta«t''Saint>Bla4fanL  They  returned  to  Fnace 
at  the  Scaionutioo,  and  icamned  their  place  atxomt.  i^mA^mf 
de  Goatant  became  lady-in-waiting  to  r^j^*.  dndujs  of 
Beny»  and,  oa  the  biith  of  the  prinoess  Louise  (MHo  d'Artois, 
afterwaida  ducfama  of  Pamia),  sovenem  to  the  children  of 
Fiance,  Nest  year  the  Mrth  of  Henry,  duhe  of  Bordeaux 
(afterwaida  known  as  the  ooiBte  de  OMunbord),  added  to  bar 
chaife  the  heir  of  the  Bourbouk  She  tcnmined  faithful  to  his 
cause  iM  her  Ufe.  Her  husband  died  in  x8a>,  and  In  1817  she 
was  created  duchcssedeGoatauL  Sl«  followed  the  caled  reyai 
family  in  tSjo  to  Holyiood  Palace^  and  then  to  Piague.  but  in 
1834*  owing  to  differences  with  Pieire  Louis,  due  de  Blacu,  who 
thought  her  OMnparatlvely  libers!  views  dangerous  for  the 
prince  and  princess,  she  received  a  brusque  coog€  from  Charies  X. 
Her  twin  daughters,  Josephine  (1796-1644)  and  Chariotte  (1796- 
1818),  mairied  respectivdy  Ferdinand  de  Chabot,  prince  de  Lfon 
and  afterwardsduc  de  Rohan,  and  Francois,  comte  de  Bourhon- 
Buaeet.  Shu  herself  wrote  ia  her  oM  age  sooae  naWe  memotis, 
which  throw  an  odd  Kght  on  the  pretetuwns  of  iho  "  goweaiem 
of  the  chSdrea  ot  France."    She  died  in  Paiis  in  1857. 

ScehcrJI««iMrs(Ei«.ed..3vols^  l89«),aodZ^CfrestBM«kr(r89s). 

QIMIVIUl  BMnWD  (d.  135O,  founder  of  GonviDe  Hall, 
now  GonviUe  and  Cains  0>llege,  at  Cambtidge.  England,  b 
thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  William  de  Gonvife^  and  the 
brother  of  Sir  Nicholas  Gonvile;  In  13M  he  was  rector  of 
Thelnctham,  Suffolk,  and  steward  there  for  William,  eari  Wairen 
and  the  esri  of  Lancaster.  Six  yean  later  he  was  rector  of 
Rashworth,  and  in  134s  rector  of  Terrington  St  John  and  cantr 
mlasioner  for  the  matshlands  of  Nodolk.  In  this  year  he 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  at  Rushwoith,  sup- 
pressed ini $41.  The foundationof GonviUe HaU at Ounbridge 
was  effected  by  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  III.  in  1348. 
It  was  called,  t^kialjly,  .the  HaB  of  the  Annundatmn  of  the 
Blessed  Vfigin,  but  was  usually  known  as  Gunnell  or  GonviUe 
HalL  Its  ori^nal  site  was  in  Free-school  I^ne,  where  Corpus 
Christi  College  now  stands^  Gonvile  apparently  wished  it  to 
be  devoted  to  training  for  theological  study,  but  after  his  death 
the  foundation  was  completed  by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of: 
Norwich  and  fouadcr  of  Trinity  Hall,  on  a  different  site  and  with 
coaddeiably  altered  statutes.    (See  also  CAnn.  Jomt.) 

GOHZAOA,  an  Italic  princdy  family  named  after  the  town 
where  it  probably  bad  iuorigitt.  Its  known  history  be|^  with; 
the  13th  centuiy,  when  Luigi  I.  (i  367-1360).  after  fierce  struggles 
supi^anted  his  hrother4n^w  Rinaldo  (niduiamed  Paaserino) 
Bonaooisi  as  ford  of  Mantua  in  August  1328,  with  the  title  of 
captain-general,  and  afterwards  of  vicai^gpnoral  of  the  empire,^ 
adding  the  designation  of  count  of  Miiandola  and  Concordia,' 
which  fid  the  Gonsagas  hdd  from  1338  to  1354.  In  July  1335 
his  son  Goido,  with  the  hdp  of  Filippino  and  Feltriao  Gonzaga,' 
wrested  Regglo  from  the  Scaligeri  and  hdd  It  until  137 1.  Luigl 
was  succeeded  by  Guide  (d.  1369);  the  hitter's  son  Lui^  IL 
came  next  in  succession  (d.  1382),  and  then  (Hovan  Francesco  L 
(d.  1407),  who,  although  at  one  time  allied  with  tbe  treadwrous 
Gian  Galeszao  Visconti,  incurred  the  hitter's  enmity  and  all  but 
lost  his  estates  and  his  Ufe  in  consequence;  eventually  be  joined 
the  Florentines  and  Bdognese,  enemies  of  VisoontL  He  pro-; 
moCed  commerce  and  wfaely  developed  the  pro^Msity  of  his 
dominions.  His  son  Giovan  Francesco  0.  (d^  1444)  succeeded  him 
under  the  regency  of  his  onde  Carlo  Malatesta  and  the  protection 
of  the  Venetiana.  He  became  afamous  general,  and  wasrewaided 
for  (lis  services  to  the  emperor  Sigismund  with  the  title  cf 
marquem  irf  Mantua  for  himsdf  and  his  dsKendants  (1432),  an 
mvestiture  which  legitimatized  the  usaipations  of  the  bouse  of 
Gonzaga.  His  son  Luigi  UI.  "fl  Tnrco"  (d.  1478)  likewise 
became  a  cdebrated  soldier,  and  was  also  a  leacned  and  liberal 
prince,  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  His  son  Fedcrigo  L 
(d.  1484)  ioilowed  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  served  under 
various  fotdgn  sovereigns,  including  Bona  of  Savoy  and  Loreaao 
de'  Medid;  subsequently  he  uphcki  the  s|^  of  the  Jwme  of 
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Este  against  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  the  Venetians,  whose  ambitioas 
claims  were  a  menace  to  his  own  dominions  of  Ferrara  and 
Mantova.  His  son  Giovan  Francesco  III,  (d.  x  s  19)  continued  the 
military  tiaditions  of  the  family,  and  commanded  the  allied 
Italian  forces  against  Charles  VIII.  at  the  battle  of  Fonovo; 
he  afterwards  fought  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  Tuscany, 
until  captured  by  the  Venetians  in  1509.  On  his  liberation  be 
adopted  a  more  peaceful  and  conciliatory  policy,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  wife,  the  famous  Isabella  d'Este,  he  promoted  the 
fine  arts  and  letters,  collecting  pictures,  statues  and  other  works 
of  art  with  intelligent  discrimination.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Fedetigo  II.  (d.  1540),  captain-gmeral  of  the  papAl  forces. 
After  the  peace  of  Csmbrai  (1529)  his  ally  and  protector,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  raised  his  title  to  that  of  duke  of  Mantua  in 
1530;  in  X536  the  emperor  dedded  the  contioveny  for  the 
succession  of  Monferrato  between  Pederigo  and  the  house  of 
Savoy  in  favour  of  the  former.  His  son  Francesco  I.  succeeded 
him,  and,  being  a  minor,  was  placed  umler  the  regency  of  hi» 
unde  Cardinal  Ereole;  he  was  accidentally  drowned  In  1550, 
leaving  his  possessions  to  his  brother  GugUdmo.  The  latter 
was  an  extravagant  spendthrift,  but  having  subdued  a  revolt 
in  Monferrato  was  presented  with  that  territory  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  At  his  death  in  1587  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Vincenso  I.  (d.  161  a),  who  was  more  addicted  to  amusements 
than  to  warfare.  Then  followed  in  succession  his  sons  Francesco 
II.  (d.  161 7),  Ferdinando  (d.  1636),  and  VincenzoII.  (d.  1627),  all 
three  incapable  and  dissolute  princes.  The  last  named  appointed 
as  bis  successor  Charles,  the  son  of  Henriette,  the  heiress  of  the 
French  family  of  Ncvers-Rethd,  who  was  only  able  to  take 
possession  of  the  ducal  throne  after  a  bloody  struggle;  his 
dominions  were  laid  waste  by  foreign  invasions  and  he  himself 
was  reduced  to  the  sorest  straits.  He  died  in  1637,  leaving  his 
possessions  to  his  grandson  Charles  (Carlo)  II.  under  the  regency 
of  the  latter's  mother  Maria  Gonxaga,  which  lasted  until  1647. 
Charles  died  in  consequence  of  his  own  profligacy  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  Charles  (Ferdinando  Carlo), 
who  was  likewise  for  some  years  under  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Isabella  of  Austria.  Ferdinand  Charles,  another  extravagant 
and  dissolute  prince,  acquired  the  county  of  Guastalla  by 
marriage  in  1678,  but  lost  it  soon  afterwards;  he  involved  his 
country  in  useless  warfare,  with  the  result  that  in  1708  Austria 
annexed  the  duchy.  On  the  sth  of  July  of  the  same  3rear  he 
died  in  Venice,  and  with  hxm  the  Gonxagas  of  Mantua  came  to  an 
end. 

Of  the  cadet  branches  of  the  house  one  recdved  the  lordship 
of  Bozaolo,  another  the  counties  of  Novellara  and  Bagnolo,  a 
third,  of  which  the  founder  was  Ferrante  I.  (d.  1557),  retained 
the  county  of  Guastalla,  raised  to  a  duchy  In  x6si,  and  came  to 
an  end  with  the  death  of  Giuseppe  Maria  on  the  i6th  of  August 

1746. 

BiBUOCKAPHY.— S.  Maifd,  Anrndi  di  Mamtam  (Tortona.  i67«); 
G.  Veronesi,  Qwi4ro  tUrico  delta  Mirandala  (Modena.  1847) ;  T.  Ano^ 
Sicria  di  CuastaUa  (Guastalla,  1875,  4  vols.):  Alcssandro  Luzio, 
/  PruaUori  d'lsabdla  d'Este  (Ancona,  1887) ;  A.  Luzio  and  R.  Rcnier, 
"  Francesco  Goozaga  alia  battaglta  di  Fomovo  (1495).  secondo  i 
documeotl  Mantovani "  (in  Arckino  staHco  Haliano,  set.  v.  vol.  vi., 
aoV246) ;  id.,  Mantopa  4  Urbino,  ItabeUa  d'Este  e  Elisabeth  Gotuata 
nme  rehxi4nnfamigli*ri  e  nelle  vicende  ^iliche  (Turin,  1893);  L.  G., 
IMlissicr,  "  Les  Relations  de  Francois  de  Gonzague,  marquis  de 
Mantoue,  avec  Ludovico  Sforxa  ct  Loub  XII  "  (m  AnmUes  de  la 
fatuM  de  LeUrts  de  Btff deans.  1803);  Antonino  Bertolotti.  '*  Lettere 
del  duca  di  Savoia  Eroanuele  Fflioerto  a  Gugliebno  Gonaaga.  dtica  di 
Mantova"(i4  rck,  star.  iL,  aer.  v.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  250-283) ;  Edmondo  Solan. 
Lettere  inedite  del  card,  Casparo  ContariM  nel  carteMo  del  card. 
Erode  Gotuaga  (Venice.  1904);  Arturo  SegrI,  //  Riciuamo  di  Don 
Ferrania  Gmua^  dal  goMrmo  di  MHama,  0  tue  conseguetue  (Tarin, 
1904). 

OONZAOA,  THOHAZ  AMTOmQ  (x744~x8o9),  Portngucse 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Oporto  and  the  son  of  a  Braxilian-bom 
judge.  He  spent  a  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Bahia,  where  his 
father  was  disembargador  of  the  appeal  court,  and  returning  to 
Portugal  he  went  to  the  univenity  of  Coimbra  and  took  his  law 
degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  remained  on  there  for  some 
yean  and  compiled  a  treatise  of  natural  law  on  rcgalast  lines, 
dedicating  it  to  Pombal,  but  the  fall  of  the  marquis  led  hhn  to 


leave  Cdmbra  and  become  a  candidate  for  a  magistnMy,  and  In 
1 782  he  obtained  the  posts  of  ouvidor  and  provedor  of  the  goods  of 
deceased  and  absent  persons  at  Villa  Ricain  the  provinceof  Minas 
Geraes  in  BraxiL  In  1786  he  was  named  disemborgador  of  the 
appeal  court  at  Bahia,  and  three  yean  later,  as  he  was  about  to 
marry  a  young  lady  of  position,  D.  Maria  de  Seixas  Brand&o,  the 
Marilia  of  his  verses,  be  suddenly  found  himself  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  being  the  principal  author  of  a  Rq>ublicaii  conspiracy  in 
Minas.  Conducted  to  Rio,  he  was  imprsoned  in  a  fortress  and 
intern^ted,  but  constantly  asserted  his  innocence.  However, 
his  friendship  with  the  conspiratora  compromised  him  in  the  eyes 
of  his  absolutist  judges,  who,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  known  of 
the  plot  and  not  denounced  it,  sentenced  him  in  April  1793  to 
perpetual  exile  in  Angola,  with  the  confiscation  of  hL  property. 
Later,  this  penalty  was  coounuted  into  one  of  ten  yean  of  exile  to 
Moxambique,  withadeathsentenoe  if  heshouldreiumto  America. 
After  ha^ng  spent  three  yean  in  prison,  Gonsaga  saDed  in  May 
1 792  for  Mozambique  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  a  violent  fever 
almost  ended  his  life.  A  wealthy  Portuguese  gentleman*  married 
to  a  lady  of  colour,  charitably  received  him  into  bin  house,  and 
when  the  poet  recovered,  he  married  thdr  young  dani^ter  who 
had  nursed  him  through  the  attack.  He  lived  in  exile  until  his 
death,  practising  advocacy  at  intervals,  but  his  last  yean  were 
embittered  by  fits  of  melancholia,  deepening  into  madness,  which 
were  brought  on  by  the  remembrance  of  his  misfortunes.  His 
reputation  as  a  poet  rests  on  a  little  volume  of  bucolics  entitled 
Marilia^  which  indudcs  all  his  published  verses  and  isdivided  into 
two  parts,  corresponding  with  those  of  his  life.  The  firat  extends 
to  his  imprisonment  and  breathes  only  love  and  pleasure,  while 
the  main  theme  of  the  second  part,  written  in  prison,  is  bis 
saudade  for  Marilia  and  past  happiness.  Gonzaga  borrowed  bis 
forms  from  the  best  models,  Anacreon  and  Theocritus,  but  the 
matter,  except  for  an  occasional  imitation  of  Petrvdi,  the 
natural,  elegant  style  and  the  harmonious  metrificaltion,  are  sll 
his  owiu  The  booklet  comprises  the  most  celebrated  collection  of 
erotic  poetry  dedicatsed  to  a  single  penon  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue;  indeed  its  popularity  is  so  great  as  to  exceed  its  intiinsc 
merit. 

Twenty-nine  editions  had  appeared  up  to  1854.  but  the  Pari* 
edition  of  1862  in  2  vols,  is  in  every  way  the  best,  alchouffh  the 
authentidty  of  the  verses  in  its  3rd  part,  which  do  not  reute  to 
Marilia^  is  doubt fuL    A  popular  edition  0^  the  first  two  parts  wai 

gublished  in  1 888  (Lisbon.  Corazri).  A  French  version  of  Mfarilia  by 
longlave  and  Chalas  appeared  in  Paris  in  1825,  an  Italian  by 
Vegezzi  Ruscalla  at  T^rin  in  18^.  a  Latin  by  Dr  Castxo  Lopes  st 
Rio  in  1868,  and  there  is  a  Spanish  one  by  V«iia. 

See  Innoccndo  da  Silva.  Diccionario  HhHograpkica  portuguetf 
vol.  viL  p.  320,  also  Dr  T.  Braga,  Filinto  ElyHo  e  os  DissuUntas  da 
Arcadia  (Oporto,  1901).  (E.  Pa.) 

OONZALEZ-CARVAJAU  TOHAS  JOSft  (1753-1834),  Spu^ 
poet  and  statesman,  was  bora  at  Seville  in  z  753.  He  studied  st 
the  university  of  Seville,  and  tot>k  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Msdrid. 
He  obtained  an  office  in  the  finandal  department  of  the  govern' 
ment ;  and  in  1 795  was  made  intendant  of  the  cekmies  which  had 
just  been  founded  in  Sierra  Morena  and  Andalusia.  During 
180^181 1  he  held  an  intendancy  in  the  patriot  army.  He 
became,  in  18x2,  director  of  the  univenity  of  San  Isdro;  but 
having  offended  the  government  by  establishing  a  chair  of  inter" 
national  law,  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  yean(x8is-i8so).  The 
revolution  of  1820  rdnstated  him,  but  the  counter-revolution  d 
three  yean  later  forced  him  into  exHe.  After  four  yean  he  was 
allowed  to  return,  and  he  died,  in  1834,  a  member  of  the  supreme 
coimcil  of  war«  Gonxfilex-Carvajal  enjoyed  European  fame  tf 
author  of  metrical  translations  of  the  poetiod  books  of  the  Bible. 
To  fit  himsdf  for  this  work  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  st 
the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  also  wrote  other  works  in  verse  and 
prose,  avowedly  taking  Luis  de  Leon  as  his  modd. 

See  biographical  notice  in  BibUoteca  de  Rnadeneyra,  vd.  bcvii't 
Paelas  del  sigh  iS, 

001IZALODBBBRCBO(c  xx8o-c  ta46),theearliert  Castiliafl 
poet  whose  name  is  known  to  us,  was  born  at  Beroeo,  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calahorra  in  the  provinceof  Logrofio.  I* 
1 22 1  he  became  a  deacon  and  was  attached,  as  a  secular  priest, 
to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Millan  de  la  CogoUa,  in  the 
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diocese  of  Calaliom.    Hta  name  ts  in  be  in«t  with  in  n'minrtMr  of 

documents  between  the  yean  1 23  7  and  1 946.    He  wrote  upwards 

of  15,000  verses,  all  on  devotional  subjects.    His  best  work  is  a 

life  of  St  Oria;  others  treat  of  the  life  of  St  MUla»,  of  St  Donahue 

of  Silos,  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Martyrdom  of  Si  Laurence, 

the  visible  signs  preceding  the  Last  Judgment,  the  Praises  of 

Our  Lady,  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Lanentaticms  of  the 

Virgin  on  the  Fusion  of  her  Son«    He  writes  In  the  common 

tongue,  the  ro«MM  patadino,  and  his  daim  to  the  name  of-  poet 

rests  on  his  use  of  the  au^ena  wia  (single>rl^rmed  qoatcains, 

each  verse  being  of  fourteen  syllables).    Sometimes,  however,  he 

tikes  the  more  modest  title  of  jugtar  (frntgUur),  when  claiming 

payment  for  his  poemSk    His  literary  attainments  ate  not  pwat, 

and  he  lacks  imagination  and  aniroatk»  of  stjrle,  b«t  he  has  a 

certain  doquence,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  a 

certain  charm,  while  his  vene  bears  at  times  the  imprint  of  a 

passionrate  devotion,  recalling  the  lyrical  style  of  the  great 

Spanish  mystka.  There  is,  however,  c  very  stnmg  popular  element 

in  bis  writiags,  which  explains  his  long  vogue.    Th^  great 

majority  of  his  legends  of  the  Virgin  aie  obviously  borrowed 

from  the  collection  of  a  Frenchman,  Oautier  de  Cbind;  but  he 

has  succeeded  in  making  this  materiil  cntlrdy  Ms  own  fay  reason 

of  a  nrtaiB  conciseness  and  a  realism  In  detail  which  make  his 

work  far  superior  to  the  tedious  and  colourless  narrative  of  his 

model. 

Hb  Panias  ac«  in  the  BMiOeta  it  mnOtftt  opaMeUs  of  Riva- 
deneyra.  voL  Ivit.  (1864) ;  La  Vida  de  San  Dominti»  de  Siios  has  bcrn 
edited  by  J.  D.  FitzCcrald  (Paris,  1904;  see  the  Bibliothique  de 
FEcde  its  Hautes  Eludes,  part  i^q);  see  also  F.  Fernandez  y 
Gonzales  in  the  RatSn  (vol.  i..  Madrid,  t86o);  N.  Hcr^cta.  "  Doru- 
mentos  relerentes  a  Gonsalo  de  Bercco."  in  the  /{evula  de  arekipos, 
(3rd  ierics,  Feb.-Marcb,  1904.  pp.  178-179).  (P.  A.) 

GOOCH,  SIR  DANXBU  Bart.  (x8i6-x889),  EngUsh  mechsnical 
engineer,  was  born  at  Bcdiiogton,  in  Northumberland,  on  the 
i6th  of  August  18x6.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  shown  a  tatste 
for  mechanics,  be  was  put  to  work  at  the  Tredegar  Ironworks, 
Monmoathshire.  In  1834  he  went  to  Warrington,  where,  at  the 
Vulcan  foundry,  under  Robert  Stephenson,  he  acquired  the 
principles  of  locomotive  design.  Subsequently,  after  passing  a 
year  at  Dundee,  he  was  en^tged  by  the  Stephenaons  at  their 
Gateshead  works,  where  he  seems  to  have  conceived  that  predUet- 
tiott  for  the  broad  gauge  for  which  he  wasaf  terwardsdistii^suished, 
through  having  to  6»ign  some  engines  for  a-  6-foot  gauge  in 
Russia  and  noticing  the  advantages  it  offered  m  allowing  greater 
space  for  the  machinery,  &c.,  as  compared  with  the  standard 
gauge  favoured  by  Stephenson.  In  1637,  on  I.  K.  Brvnel's 
recommendation,  he  was  appointed  locomotive  superintendent  to 
the  Great  Western  railway  at  a  time  when  the  enpnes  possessed 
by  the  railwagr  were  very  poor  and  inefficient.  He  soon  improved 
thb  ^ate  of  affairs,  and  gradually  provided  his  employers  with 
locomotives  which  were  unsurpassed  for  general  excellence  and 
economy  of  working.  One  of  the  most  famous,  the  "  Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  when,  thirty  years  afterwards,  it  was  withdrawn  from  active 
service  it  had  run  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  miles^  all 
with  its  original  boiler.  In  1864  he  left  the  Great  Western  and 
interested  himself  in  the  problem  of  laying  a  telegraph  cable 
across  the  Atlantic.  At  this  time  the  "  Greac  Eastern  "  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  bondholders,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one  of  tJbe 
most  important,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  advan- 
tageously be  utilized  in  the  enterprise.  Accordingly,  at  his 
instance  she  was  chartered  by  the  Telegraph  Construction 
Company^  of  which  also  he  was  a'  dhpector,  and  in  1865  was 
employed  in  the  attempt  to  lay  a  cable,  Gooch  himself  Super- 
intending  operations.  The  cable,  however,  broke  in  mid-ocean, 
and  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  Next  year  it  was  renewed  with 
more  success,  for  not  only  was  a  new  cable  safely  put  in  place,  but 
the  older  one  was  picked  up  and  spliced,  so  tluit  there  were  two 
complete  lines  between  England  and  America.  For  this  achieve^ 
ment  Gooch  was  created  a  baronet.  Meanwhile  the  Great 
■IVestern  railway  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  being  indeed  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  when  in  1866  the  directors  appealed  to  htm 
to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  and  undertake  the 


vehabitiCatbm  of-  the  tompamy.  He  agreed  to  the*  proponi,  -and 
was  so  successful  in  lestoiing  its  prosperity  that  in  xsiso,  at  the 
last  meeting  ever  which  he  pseskkd,  a  dividend  wasdedarni  at  the 
mtfi  of  tI  %.  Un&tr  ha  adoaiaisttation'  the  system  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  consolidated  by. the  absorption  of  mrxnis  smaUer 
lines,  such  ss  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  and  the  Cotnfwall  tailwsys; 
and  his  appraciation  of  its  strategic  value  caused  him  to  be  a 
strennotis  ssppofter  of  the  constniction  of  the  Sev«m  Tunnel. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  xstb  of  October  1889  at  his  residence, 
Clewcr  Fark,  near  Wihdsor. 

QOOD^  JOHN  MASON  (i764-i897)>  EngBsh  writer  on  medical, 
religious  and  daasio^  subjects,  was  bom  on  the  a  5th  of  May 
1764  at  Eppiag;  Iknc  After  attendmg  a  school  at  Romsey 
kept  by  his  father, the  Rev.  Peter  Good,  who  wasaNonconformist 
minister,  he  was,  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  apprentiQed  to  a 
sotgeon-apothecaiy  at  Gosport.  in  1783  hb  went  to  Lsndon  to 
prosecute  his  medical  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1784  he 
began  to  practise  as  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk.  In  1793 
he  renovcd  to  London,  where  be  entered  into  partnership  with 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  Bnt  the  partnership,  was  soon 
dissolved,  and  to  increase  kb  iaoomeiie  began  to  devote  attentnn 
to  literary  puxsuits.  Besides  oonteibuting  both  in  prose  and 
verse  to  Ihe  Anaiytkt^  and  Criticai-  Renems  and  the  Brilisk 
and  M^mikly  MagiBines,  and  other  periodicals,  he  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works  relating  chiefly  to  medical  and  religmus  subjects. 
In  X794  he  became  a  member  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  in  that  conneaimi,  and  eqiedally  by  the  publication 
of  his  work,  A  Hilary  of  Medicine  (1795),  he  did  much  to  effect 
a  greatly  needed  reform  in  the  profession  of  the  apothecary. 
In  1810.  he  took  the  diploma  of  MJD.  at  Mariachal  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  died  at  Shepperton)  Middlesex,  on  the  2nd  of 
Jaonary  1827.  Good  was  not  -only  well  versed  in  classical 
hteratuse,  but  was  acquauiled  with  the  principal  European 
languages,  and  also  with  Persian,  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  His 
psose  works  display  wide  erudition;  but  their  style  is  dull  and 
tedious.  His  poetry  never  rises  above  pleasant  and  well-versified 
oommoi^ilace.  His  translation  of  Lucretius,  The  Nahtre  of 
Things  <i8os''i8o7),  contains  elaborate  pbilobgical  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  together  widi  parallel  passages  and  quotations 
fnom  European  and  Asiatic  authors. 

OOOD  FRIDAY  (probably  "  God's  Friday  '0,  the  English 
name  for  the  Friday  before  Eatter^  kept  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Crucifixion.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  has  been  or  is  known 
as  trdexH'  [ar«opdtffiiitmf\t  vapairittv^j  vapcmictvi^  ;icy^v  or  d>la, 
ownfpia  or  rd  awn^poa,  4pdp<^  ^^  crtuupev,  while  among  the 
Lath»  the  names  of  most  frequent  «ccucrence  are  Paacha  Cruds, 
Dies  Dotninicae  Passionia,  Paraseeve,  Feria  Scxta  Pascfaae, 
Feria  Sexta  Major  in  Hlemsalem,  Dies  Absolutionia.  It  was 
called  Long  Fri«hiy  by  the  Angb^Saxona*  and  Danes,  possibly  in 
allusion  to  the  length  of  the  services  which  marked  the  day. 
In  Germany  it  is  sometimes  designated  Stiller  Freitag  (compare 
Greek,  {^fio|ldr  Awpaxrot^  Latin,  hASomas  iudffiei^o,  non 
laboriosa),  but  more  commonly  (^harfreltag.  The  etymology 
of  this  last  name  has  been  much  disputed,  but  there  seems  now 
to  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Old  High  (jcrman 
charat  meaning  suffering  or  mourning. 

Hie  origin  of  the  custom  of  a  yeariy  commemoration  of  the 
Crucifixion  a  somewhat  obscure.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  among  Jewish  Christians  it  almost  imperceptibly  grew  out 
of  the  old  hid)it  of  annually  celebrating  the  Passover  on  the 
14th  of  Nisam,  and  of  observing  the  "  days  of  unleavened  bread." 
f  t<om  the  1 5th  to  the  iist  of  that  month.  In  the  Gentile  churches, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that  originally 
no  yearly  cycle  of  fesM'vals  Was  knawn  at  all.    (See  Easter.) 

From  its  earliest  observance!  the  day  was  marked  by  a  special^ 
rigorous  fast,  and  also,  on  the  whole,  by  a  tendency  to  greater 
simplicity  in  the  secvtces  of  the  chuith.  Prior  to  the  4th  century 
there  is  no  evidence  of  aon*celebratlon  of  the  eucharistj  op  Good 
Friday;  but  after  that  date  the  prohibition  of  coxnmunioa 

'  $ee  Johnson's  CoUecti&n  of  Ecclesiastkaf  Lavs  (vol.  1.,  anno  95^) : 
"  Hotisel  ought  not  to  be  hallowed  on  Long  Friday,  because  Chriit 
suffered  for  us  00  that  day." 
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became  common.  In  Spain,  indeed,  it  became  custonuury  to 
dose  tiie  chorches  altogetber  aa  a  sign  of  mourning;  but  this 
practice  was  condemned  by  the  couadl  of  Toledo  (633).  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Good  Friday  rituU  at  prcaent 
observed  is  marked  by  many  special  feature*,  moat  of  which 
am  be  traced  back  to  a  date  at  least  prior  to  the  ckwe  o(  the  8th 
century  (see  the  Ordo  Romanus  in  Muratori's  Liturg.  Rom,  Vet.). 
The  altar  and  officiating  dergy  are  draped  in  black,  this  being  the 
only  day  on  which  that  colour  is  permitted.  Instead  of  the 
epistle,  sundry  passages  from  Hoaea,  Habakkuk,  Eaodus  and 
the  Fudms  are  read.  The  gospel  for  the  day  consists  of  the 
history  of  the  Passion  as  recorded  by  St  John.  This  is  often 
sung  in  phun<haunt  by  three  priests,  one  representing  the  "  nar- 
rator," the  other  two  the  various  characters  of  the  sto^^.  The 
singing  of  this  is  followed  by  bidding  prayers  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church,  lor  the  pope,  the  deigy,  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men,  the  sovereign,  for  catechumens,  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  heretics  and  schismatics,  Jews  and  heathen.  Then 
follows  the  "  adoration  of  the  croaa  "  (a  ceremony  derived  from 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  said  to  date  back  to  near  the  time 
of  Helena's  **  invention  of  the  cioss");  the  hymns  Pangfi 
Ungua  and  Vexilla  regis  are  sung,  and  then  follows  the  "  Mass 
of  the  Presanctified."  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  cdebrated  with  dements  consecrated  the  day  before,  the 
liturgy  being  omitted  on  this  day.  The  priest  merely  places  the 
Sacrament  on  the  altar,  censes  it,  elevates  and  breaks  the  host, 
and  communicates,  the  prayers  and  responses  interspersed  being 
peculiar  to  the  day.  Tliis  again  is  followed  by  vespers,  with  a 
spedal  anthem;  after  which  the  altar  is  stripped  in  silence. 
In  many  Roman  Catholic  countries-^  Spain,  for  example — it  b 
usual  for  the  faithful  to  spend  much  time  in  the  churches  in 
meditation  on  the  "seven  last  words"  of  the  Saviour;  no 
carriages  are  driven  through  Che  streets;  the  bells  and  organs 
are  silent;  and  in  every  possible  way  it  is  sought  to  deepen  the 
impression  of  a  profound  and  univenal  grief.  In  the  Greek 
Church  also  the  Good  Friday  fast  a  excessively  strict;  as  in  the 
Roman  Church,  the  Passion  history  is  read  and  the  cross  adored; 
towards  evening  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  entombment 
takes  place,  amid  open  demonstrations  of  contempt  for  Judas 
and  the  Jews.  In  Lutheran  churches  the  organ  is  silent  on  this 
day,  and  altar,  font  and  pulpit  are  draped  in  Uack,  as  Indeed 
throughout  Holy  Week.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  history 
of  the  Passion  from  the  gospd  according  to  John  is  also  read; 
the  collects  for  the  day  are  based  upon  the  bidding  prayers 
which  are  found  ia  the  Ordo  Romanus.  The  **  three  hours  " 
service,  borrowed  from  Roman  Catholic  usage  and  consisting 
of  prayers,  addresses  on  the  "  seven  last  words  from  the  cross  " 
and  intervals  for  meditation  and  silent  prayer,  has  become  very 
popular  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  observance  of  the  day 
is  more  marked  than  formcriy  among  Nonconformist  bodies, 
even  in  Scotland. 

GOODMAN.  GODFUBY  (i  583-1656),  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
was  born  at  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Cambridge.  He  took  orders  in  1603,  and  in  1606  obtained 
the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots,  Essex,  which  he  hdd  together 
with  several  other  livings.  He  was  canon  of  Windsor  from  1617 
and  dean  of  Rochester  1620-16*1,  and  became  bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1625.  From  this  time  his  tendendes  towards 
Roman  Catholicism  constantly  got  him  into  trouble.  He 
preached  an  unsatisfactory  sermon  at  court  in  1626^  and  in 
1628  incurred  charges  of  introdudng  popezy  at  Windsor.  In 
1633  he  secured  the  see  of  Hereford  by  bribery,  but  Archbishop 
Laud  persuaded  the  king  to  refuse  his  consent  In  1638  he  was 
said  to  be  converted  to  Rome,  and  two  years  later  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  sign  the  new  canons  deooundng  popery 
and  affirming  the  divine  right  of  kings.  He  afterwards  signed 
and  was  rdcased  on  bail,  but  next  year  the  bishops  who  had 
signed  were  all  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  by  order  of  parliament, 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  After  eighteen  weeks'  imprisonment 
Goodman  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  About  1650  he 
settled  in  London,  where  he  died  a  confessed  Roman  Catholic. 
His  best  known  book  is  The  Pail  o/Mom  (London,  1616). 


OOODtfkCH.  SAMUEL  QRISWOLD  (1793-1860),  Ameekan 
author,  better  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Peter  Parley," 
was  bom,  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  at  Ridgcfidd, 
Connecticut,  on  the  19th  of  August  1793.  He  was  largely 
self-educated,  became  an  assistant  in  a  country  store  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  in  1808,  and  at  Hartford,  COnn.,  in  181 1,  and  from  1816  to 
182a  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  at  Hartford.  He  visited 
Europe  in  1823-1824,  and  in  1826  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  continued  in  the  publishing  business^  and  from  1828  to  1842 
he  published  an  illustrated  annual,  the  Tcken,  to  which  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  both  in  prose  and  verse.  A  sdectioa 
from  these  contributions  was  published  in  1841  under  the  title 
Skdekes  from  a  Student's  Wituhtp.  The  Tckem  also  contained 
some  of  the  earliest  work  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  N.  P.  Yi'ii^, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  Lydia  Maria  Child.  In  1841  he 
established  Merry's  Museum,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till 
1854.  In  1827  he  began,  under  the  name  of  *'  Peter  Parley,"  his 
series  of.  books  for  the  young,  which  embraced  geography, 
biography,  histoiy,  science  and  miscellaneous  tales.  Of  these 
be  was  the  sole  author  of  only  a  few,  but  in  1857  he  wrote  that  he 
was  ''the  author  and  editor  of  about  170  volumes,"  and  that 
about  seven  miUiona  had  been  sold.  In  1857  he  published 
RecoUeciians  of  a  Lifetimt,  which  contains  a  l^t  both  of  the 
works  of  which  he  was  the  author  or  editor  and  of  the  spurious 
works  published  under  his  name.  By  his  writings  and  publica- 
tions he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1836,  and  of  the 
state  Senate  in  1837,  his  competitor  in  the  last  dection  being 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  and  in  1851-1853  he  was  consul  at  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  1855,  taking  advantage  of  his  stay  to  have 
several  of  his  works  translated  into  French.  After  his  return 
to  America  he  published,  in  1859,  lUustnttd'  History  <4  As 
Animal  King49».  He  died,  in  New  York,  on-  the  9th  of  May 
i86a 

His  brother,  Charles  AuctJSTUS  Gooouca  (1790*1862),  a 
Congregational  dergyman,  published  various  ephenaeral  bdoks, 
and  hdped  to  compile  some  of  the  "  Peter  Parley  "  series. 

GOODRICH,  or  Gooducke,  THOMAS  (d.  1554)*  English 
ecclesiastic,  was  a  son  of  Edward  Goodrich  of  East  Kirkby, 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  afterwards  becoming  a  fellow  of  Jesus  CoHege  in  the 
same  university.  He  was  among  the  divinesxonsulted  about  the 
legality  of  Henry  VIII. 's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon> 
became  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  about  1530,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Ely  in  1 534.  He  was  favourable  to  the  Refbrnt- 
tioo,  helped  in  1537  to  draw  up  the  InstittUion  of  a  Christian 
Man  (known  as  the  Bishops  Book),  and  translated  the  Gospel 
of  St  John  for  the  revised  New  Testainent.  Co  the  accession  of 
Edward  VL  in  1547  the  bishop  was  made  a  privy  councillor, 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  reign. 
"  A  busy  secular  spirited  man,"  as  Burnet  calls  him,  he  vas 
equally  opposed  to  the  zealots  of  the  **  old  "  and  the  "  w 
religion."  He  assisted  to  compile  the  First  Prayer  Book  d 
Edward  VI.,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  Bishop 
Gardiner,  and  in  January  1551-1552  succeeded  Rich  as  k)rd  high 
chancdior.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  nine 
days'  reign  of  "  Queen  Jane  "  (Lady  Jane  Grey);  but  he  con- 
tinued to  make  his  peace  with  Queen  Mary,  conformed  to  the 
restored  religion,  and,  though  deprived  of  the  chanceOorship* 
was  allowed  to  keep  his  bishopric  until  his  death  on  the  loth  of 
May  1554. 

See  the  DicL  Nat.  Biog.»  where  further  authorities  are  dted. 

000D81R.  JOHN  (1814-Z867),  Scottish  anatomist,  born  at 
Anstruther,  Fife,  on  the  soth  of  March  1814,  was  the  son  of  Dr 
John  Goodsir,  and  grandson  of  Dr  John  Goodsir  of  Largo.  He 
was  educated,  at  the  burgh  and  grammar-schools  of  his  nstive 
place  and  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  In  r830  be  i*^ 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon-dentist  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  t^^^ 
anatomy  under  Robert  Knox,  and  in  1835  he  Joined  his  fsth^ 
in  practice  at  Anstruther.  Three  years  later  he  commanicstal 
to  the  British  Assodation  a  paper  on  the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the 
human  teeth,  his  researches  on  the  whole  process  of  deatiuoa 
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Mag  at  tUi  tidie  diitiBguIsiied  by  thdr  oompfetencss;  and 
about  the  same  date,  on  the  nomination  of  Edward  Forbes,  he 

vas  elected  to  the  famous  coterie  called  the  *'  Universal  Brother- 
bood  of  the  Friends  of  Truth,"  which  comprised  artists,  acholan, 
naturalists  and  others,  whose  relationship  became  a  potent 
influence  in  science.  With  Forbes  he  worked  at  marine  zoology, 
but  human  anatomy,  pathology  and  morphology  formed  his 
chief  study.  In  1840  he  moved  to  Edinburgh,  where  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  conservator  of  the  museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  succession  to  William  Macgilliviay. 
Much  <tf  his  reputati<m  rested  on  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
tissues.  In  hb  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  college  In  1842-1843 
be  evidenced  the  largeness  of  his  observation  of  cell-Ufe,  both 
physiologically  and  pathologfcally.  Insisting  on  the  Importance 
of  the  cell  as  a  centfe  of  nutrition,  and  pointing  out  that  the 
organism  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  departments.  R. 
Virchow  recognized  his  indebtedness  to  these  discoveries  by 
dedicating  his  Cdlidar  PaiMcgU  to  Goodsir,  as  "one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  acute  observers  of  eeU-hfe."  In  1843  Ooodsir 
obtained  the  post  of  curator  in  the  untversity  of  Edlnbui^h; 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy, 
and  in  1S45  curator  of  the  entire  museum.  A  year  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  diair  of  anatomy  in  the  university,  aad  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  anatomical  research  and  teaching. 

Human  myology  was  his  strong  point;  no  one  had  laboured 
harder  at  the  dissecting-taUe;  and  he  strongly  emphasised 
the  necessity  of  practice  as  a  means  of  research.  He  believed 
that  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  coald  never  be  property 
advanced  without  daily  conudcration  and  treatment  of  disease. 
In  1848  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  jmned  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  veterinary  department,  and 
advising  on  strictly  agricultural  matters.  In  1847  he  delivered 
a  series  of  s^tematic  lectures  on  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  invcrtebrata;  and,  about  this  period,  as  member  of  an 
aesthetic  dub,  he  wrote  papers  on  the  natural  principles  of 
beauty,  the  aesthetics  of  the  u^y,  of  smell,  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  sounds,  &c.  Owing  to  the  failing  health  of 
Professor  Robert  Jameson,  Goodsir  was  induced  to  deliver  the 
course  of  lectures  on  natural  history  during  the  summer  of  1853. 
'The  lectures  were  long  remembered  for  their  briOiancy,  but 
the  infinite  amount  of  thought  and  exertion  which  they  cost 
broke  down  the  health  of  the  lecturer.  Goodsir,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  bis  labours,  writing  in  i8ss  on  organic  electricity, 
ini856  on  morphological  subjects,  and  afterwards  on  thestructure 
of  organized  forms.  His  speculations  in  the  latter  domain  gave 
birth  to  his  theory  of  a  triangle  as  the  mathematical  figure 
upon  which  nature  had  built  up  both  the  organic  and  inoiganic 
worlds,  and  he  h(^>ed  to  complete  this  triangle  theory  of  formation 
and  law  as  the  greatest  of  his  works.  In  his  lectures  on  the  skull 
and  brain  he  held  the  doctrine  that  S3mimctry  of  brain  had  more 
to  do  with  the  higher  faculties  than  bulk  or  form.  He  died  at 
Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  of  March  1867,  in  the  same 
cottage  in  which  his  friend  Edward  Forbes  died.  His  anatomical 
lectures  were  remaricable  for  their  solid  basis  of  fact ;  and  no  one 
in  Britain  took  so  wide  a  field  for  survey  or  marshalled  so  many 
facts  for  anatomical  tabulation  and  synthesis. 

See  Anatomical  Memoirs  of  John  Goodsir,  F.R.S.t  edited  by  W. 
Turner,  with  Memoir  by  H.  Lonsdale  (3  vols..  Edinbarg^h,  1868),  in 
which  Goodsir's  lectures,  addresses  and  writings  are  epitomind; 
Proc.  Roy.  Soe.  vol.  iv.  (1868};  Trans,  BoL  Soe,  Edin,  vol.  ix.  (1868). 

OOODWILL*  in  the  law  of  property,  a  term  of  somewhat 
vague  significance.  It  has  been  defined  as  evety  advantage 
which  has  been  acquired  in  carrying  on  a  business,  whether 
connected  with  the  premises  in  which  the  business  has  been 
carried  on,  or  with  the  name  of  the  firm  by  whom  it  has  been 
conducted  {Churton  v.  Doughuy  1859,  Johns,  174).  Goodwill 
■uy  be  either  professional  or  trade.  Professional  goodwill 
usually  takes  the  form  of  the  recommendation  by  a  retiring 
professional  man,  doctor,  solidtor,  &c.,  to  his  clients  of  the  suc- 
cessor or  purchaser  coupled  generally  with  an  undertaking  not 
to  compete  with  him.  .Trade  goodirill  varies  with  the  nature  of 


the  business  with  wUch  it  is  coaaected,  but  there  aic  two  righta 
which,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  business  may  be,  are  invariably 
associated  with  it,  viz.  the  right  of  the  puidiaser  to  represent 
himself  as  the  owner  of  the  business,  and  the  rij^t  to  lestratn 
competitioa.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Stamp  Aa,  the  goodwill  U 
a  business  is  property,  and  the  proper  duty  must  be  paid  on  the 
conveyance  of  such.    (See  also  Paktnexship;  Patents.) 

GOODWIN.  40HN  (c.  1594-1665),  English  Nonconfomist 
divine,  was  bom  in  Norfolk  and  educated  at  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  16x7.  He  was  vicar 
of  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  London,  from  1633  to  1645, 
when  he  wasejected  bypailiament  for hisattacksoo  Presbyteriao- 
ism,  especially  in  his  dw^axla  ( 1644).  He  thereupon  established 
an  independent  congregation,  and  put  his  Utcrary  gif U  at  OUvec 
CromweU's  service.  In  1648  he  justified  the  proceedings  of  the 
army  against  the  pailiament  C  Pride'k  Purge  ")  in  a  pamphlet 
Might  and  Rigkl  WeU  Met,  and  in  1649  defended  the  proceedings 
against  Charles  I.  (to  whom  he  had  offered  spiritual  advice)  in 
T^AMTotUou  At  the  Restoration  this  tract,  with  some  that 
Milton  had  written  to  Monk  in  favour  of  a  republic,  was  publicly 
burnt,  and  Goodwin  was  ordered  into  custody,  though  finally  in- 
demnified.  He  died  in  1 665.  Among  his  other  writings  are  A  nii- 
Cavaiurismt  (1642),  a  translation  of  the  Slrotagemata  Salanat  of 
Giacomo  Acondo,  the  Elizabethan  advocate  of  toleration,  tracts 
against  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  Cromwell's  '* Triers"  and 
Baptists,  and  JUdemption  Rcdtenud,  containing  a  ikorougk 
discussion  of  »  ^^  eteUum^  reprobation  and  tka  perseverance  oj 
the  saints  (165 1 ,  reprinted  1840).  Goodwin's  stroni^y  Armlnian 
tendencies  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Robert  BaiUie,  professor 
of  divinity  of  Glasgow,  George  Kendall,  the  Calvinist  prebendary 
of  Exeter,  and  John  Owen  C9.V,),  who  replied  to  Redemption 
Redeemed  in  The  Jhdrine  of  the  Saints  Fersenrance,  paying  a 
high  tribute  to  his  opponent's  learning  and  controversial  skill. 
Goodwin  answered  iXi  three  in  the  Triumviri  (1658).  John 
Wesley  in  later  days  held  him  In  much  esteem  and  published  an 
abridged  edition  of  his  Imputatio  fidti,  a  work  on  justification 
that  had  originally  appeared  in  16^2. 

Life  by  T.  Jackson  (London,  1839). 

GOODWIN,  MATHANIBL  CARL  (tSsr-  ' )/ American  actor, 
was  born  in  Boston  on  the  ssth  of  July  1857.  While  derk  in  a 
large  shop  he  studied  for  the  stage,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
in  1873  in  Boston  in  Stuart  Robson's  company  as  the  newsboy 
in  Joseph  Bradford^  Law.  He  made  an  immediate  success  by  his 
imitations  of  popular  actors^  A  hit  in  the  burlesque  Black-eyed 
Susan  led  to  his  taking  pact  in  Rice  and  (Goodwin's  Evangeline 
company.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  married  Eliza  Weathersby 
(d.  1887),  an  English  actress  wHh  whom  he  played  in  B.  E. 
WooUf's  Hobbies.  It  was  not  until  1889,  however,  that  Nat 
Goodwin's  talent  as  a  comedian  of  the  "legitimate  "  type  began 
to  be  recognized.  From  that  time  he  aiH)eared  in  a  number  of 
plays  designed  to  display  his  drily  humorous  method,  such  as 
Bra^kder  Matthews'. and  George  H.  Jessop'a  A  Gold  Mine, 
Henry  Guy  Carieton's  A  Gilded  Pool  and  Ambi^m,  Clyde  Fitch's 
Nathan  Haltf  H.  V.  Esmond's  When  we  were  T^venty-^m*,  ftc. 
Till  X903  he  was  associated  in  his  performanccswlth  his  third 
wife,  the  actress  Manne  Elliott  (b.  1873),  whom  he  married  in 
r898;  this  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1908. 

OOODWIN.  THOMAS  (1600-1680),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  RoUesby,  Norfolk,  on  the  sth^  of  October 
x6oo,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1616  he  graduated  B.A.  In  1619  he  removed  to  Catharine  Hall, 
where  in  1620  he  was  dected  fellow.  In  1615  he  was  licensed 
a  preacher  of  the  university;  and  three  yean  afterwards  he 
became  lecturer  of  Trinity  Chuxdi,  to  the  vicaragd  of  which  he 
was  presented  by  the  king  in  1632.  Worried  by  h^  bishop,  who 
wasa  zealous  adherent  of  Laud,  he  resigned  all  his  preferments  and 
left  the  university  in  1634.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  London, 
where  in  1638  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  alderman ;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  withdrew  to  Holland,  and  for  some  time  was 
pastor  of  a  small  congregation  of  English  merchants  and  refugees 
at Amhdm.  RetumingtoLondonsoonafterLaud'simpeachment 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  he  ministered  for  some  yean  to  the 
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Independent  congtegation  meetng  at  PaYtd  Alley  Charch^  ISme 
Street,  in  the  parish  of  St  Dunatan'8-in-tbe*£aBt,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  considerable  eminence  as  a  preacher;  in  1643  be  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  at  once  identified 
himself  with  the  Congregational  party,  generally  refcncd  to  in 
contemporary  documents  as  "  the  dissenting  brethren.'^  He 
frequently  preached  by  appointment  before  the  Commons,  and  in 
January  1650  his  talents  and  learning  were  fewarded  by  the 
House  with  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  the  Restoration.  He  rose  into  high  favour  with 
the  protector,  and  was  one  of  his  intimate  advisers,  attending  him 
on  his  death-bed.  He  was  also  a  conunitsiooer  for  the  inventory 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,.  1650,  and  for  the  approbation  of 
preachers,  1653,  and  together  with  John  Owen  (^.v.)  drew  up  an 
amended  Westminster  Confession  in  1658,  From  r66o  untU  his 
death  on  the  23rd  of  February  1680  he  lived  in  London,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  theological  study  and  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Fetter  Lane  Independent  Church. 

The  works  published  bv-  Goodwin  during  hit  lifetime  consist 
chiefly  of  sermons  printed  bv  order  of  the  House  of  Coramons;  but 
he  was  also  associated  with  Philip  Nye  and  others  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ApoiogeiicaJl  Narration  (1043).  His  collected  writings,  which 
include  expositions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  of  the 
Apocalypse,  were  published  in  five  folio  volumes  bet%veen  i68r  and 

a 04,  and  were  reprinted  in  twelve  8vo  vohitncs  (Edia..  1861-1866}. 
laracterizcd  by  abundant  yet  one-sided  reading,  remarkable  at  once 
for  the  depth  and  for  the  narrownes&of  their  observation  and  spiritual 
experience,  often  admirably  thorough  in  their  workmanship,  yet  in 
style  intolerably  prolix*~they  fairly  exemplify  both  the  merits  and 
the  defects  of  the  special  school  of  retijsiouB  thought  to  which  they 
belong  Calaroy's  estimate  of  Goodwin's  qualities  may  be  quoted 
as  both  friendly  and  iust.  "  He  was  a  considerable  scholar  and  an 
eminent  divine,  and  had  a  very  happy  faculty  in  descanting  upon 
Scripture  so  as  to  brine  forth  surprismg  remarks,  which  yet  generally 
tended  to  illustiation.  A  memoir,  derived  from  his  owo  papers,  by 
his  son  (Thomas  Goodwin,  "the ^younger,"  i6so?-i7i6r.  Inde- 
pendent minister  at  London  and  Pinner,  and  author  of  the  Hislory 
cflhe  Reitn  of  Henry  V.)  is  prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  collected 
works:  as  a  ''patriarch  and  Atlasof  independency  "  he  is  also  notkred 
by  Anthony  Wood  in  the  Alkenae  OxotntHset.  An  amusing  sketch, 
from  Addison's  point  of  view,  of  the  austere  and  somewhat  fanatical 
president  of  Magdalen  is  preserved  in  No.  494  of  the  Spectator, 

GOODWIN,  WILUAH  WATaOM  (1831-  ),  Amedi^n 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
9th  of  May  1831.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1851,  studied  in 
Germany,  was  tutor  in  Greek  at  Harvard  in  1856*1860,  and 
Eliot  |»ofcssor  of  Greek  there  from  x86o  until  his(  resignation  in 
tgoi.  He  became  an  overseef  of  Harvard  in  1Q03.  In  188a- 
1883  he  was  the  first  director  of  the  American  School  for  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens.  Goodwin  edited  the  Patugyricut  of  Isocrates 
(1864)  and  Demosthenes  On  Thi  Crown  {xpoz);  and  assisted  in 
preparing  the  seventh  editk>n  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Gretk- 
English  Lexicon.  He  revised  an  English  version  by  several 
writers  of  Pluiank^s  Morals  (5  vols.,  1871;  6th  ed.,  1889),  and 
published  the  Greek  text  with  literal  Engl^h  version  of  Aeschylus' 
Agamemnon  (1906)  for  the  Harvard  production  of  that  play  in 
June  2906.  As  a  teacher  be  did  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  classical 
reading  from  that  of  a  mechanical  eiercise  to  .literary  study. 
But  hts  most  important  work  was  his  Syntax  qf  tke  Moods  and 
Tense*  of  the  Greek  Verb  (i860),  of  which  the  seventh  revised 
edition  appeared  in  1877  and  another  (enlarged)  in  18901.  This 
was  "  hwd  in  paA  on  Madvig  and  KrOger/'  but,  besides  nuking 
accessible  to  Ainerican  students  the  wotka  of  these  continental 
grammarians,  it  presented  original  matter,  including  a  "  radical 
innovation  in  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences,"  notably 
the  "  distinction  between  particular,  and  general  suppositions." 
Goodwin's  Creek  Grammar  (elementary  edition,  1870;  enlarged 
1879;  revised  and  enlarged  1892)  gradually  supeneded  in  moat 
American  schools  the  Grammar  of  Hadley  and  Allen.  Both  the 
Moods  and  Tenses  and  the  C^rammar  in.  later  editions  are  largely 
dependent  on  the  theories  of  Gildersleeve  for  additions  and 
changes.  Goodwin  also  wrote  a  few  elaborate  syntactical 
studies,  to  be  found  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 
the  twelfth  volume  of  which  was  dedicated  to  him  upon  the 
completion  of  fifty  years  as.  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  and  forty-one 
y«an  as  Eliot  professor. 


GOODWIN  SANDS,  a  dangtrQua  line  of  ahoals  at  the  entrsnoe 
to  the  Strait  of  Dover  from  the  North  Sea,  about  6  m.  from  the 
Kjcnt  coast  of  England,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the 
anchorage  of  the  Downs*  For  this  they  form  a  shelter.  They 
are  partly  exposed  at  low  water,  but  the  sands  are  shifting,  and 
in  spite  of  lights  and  beU-buoys  the  Goodwins  are  frequcnily 
the  scene  of  wrecks,  while  attempts  to  erect  a  lighthouse  or 
beacon  have  failed.  Tradition  finds  in  the  Goodwins  the  remnant 
of  an  island  called  Lomea,  which  belonged  to  Earl  Godwine  in 
the  first  half  of  the  tith  century,  and  was  afterwards  submerged, 
when  Ihe  funds  devoted  to^its  protection  were  diverted  to  build 
the  church  steeple  at  Tenterden  (f.f.).  Four  lightships  mark 
the  limila  of  the  sands,  and  also  signal  by  rockets  to  the  lifeboat 
stations  on  the  coast  when  any  vessel  is  in  distress  on  the  sands. 
Perhaps  the  most  terrible  catastrophe  recorded  here  was  the 
wreck  of  thirteen  ships  of  war  during  a  great  storm  in  Kovembcr 

1703.  .     , 

GOODWOOD,  a  mansion  in  the  parish  of  Boxgrove,  in  the 
Chichester  parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  E^and,  4  m. 
N.E.  of  Chichester.  It  was  built  from  designs  of  Sir  William 
Chambers  With  additions  by  Wyatt,  after  the  purchase  of  the 
property  by  the  first  duke  of  Richmond  in  1 720.  The  park  is  in 
a  hilly  district,  and  as  enriched  with  magnificent  trees  of  many 
varieties,  including  some  huge  cedars.  In  it  is  a  building  con* 
taining  a  Roman  sbb  recording  the  construction  of  a  temple 
to  Minerva  and  Neptune  at  Chichester.  There  is  mention  ol  a 
British  tributary  prince  named  Cogidubnus,  who  perhaps  served 
also  as  a  Roman  official.  A  reference  to  early  Chrislianily  in 
Britain  has  been  erroneously  read  into  this  inscription.  On  the 
racecourse  a  famous  annual  meeting,  dating  from  1802,  is  held 
in  July.  The  parish  church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Blaize,  Bozgrove, 
is  almost  entirely  a  rich  specimen  of  Early  English  work. 

GOODYEAR,   CHARLES   (1800-1860),   American    inventor, 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  29ih  of  December 
1800^  the  son  of  Amasa  Goodyear,  an  inventor  (especially  of 
fanning  implements)  and  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware in  America.    The  family  removed  to  Naugatuck,  Coao., 
when  Charles  was  a  boy;  he  worked  in  his  father's  bultoo 
faaory  and  studied  at  iM>me  until  1816,  when  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  firm  of  hardware  merchants  in  Philadelphia.   la 
182 1  he  returned  to  Connecticut  and  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  his  father  at  Naugatuck,  which  continued  till  1S30,  when  it 
was  terminated  by  business  reverses.    Already  he  was  interested 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  a  method  of  treatment  by  which  indis- 
nibber  could  be  nude  into  merchandizable  articles  that  would 
stand  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.    To  the  solution  of  this  problem 
the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted.    With  ceaseless 
energy  and  unwavering  faith  in  the  successful  outcome  of  his 
labours,  in  the  face  of  repeated  failures  and  hampered  by 
poverty,  which  several  times  led  him  to  a  debtor's  prison,  he 
penevered  in  his  endeavours.    For  a  time  he  seemed  to  ha\c 
succeeded  with  a  treatment  (or  "  cure  ")  of  the  rubber  with 
aqua  Jortis,    la  1836  he  secured  a  contract  for  the  manufacture 
by  this  process  of  mail  bags  for  the  U.S.  government,  but  the 
rubber  fabric  was  useless  at  high  temperatures.    In  1837  he  met 
and  worked  with  Nathaniel  Hayward  (1808-1865),  who  had  been 
an  employee  of  a  rubber  factory  in  Roxbury  and  had  made 
experiments  with  sulphur  mixed  with  rubber.  .  Goodyear  bought 
from  Hayward  the  right  to  use  this  imperfect  process.    In  i8j9» 
by  dropping  on  a  hot  stove  some  indiarubber  mixed  with  sulphur, 
he  discovered  acddentally  the  process  for  the  vulcanization  of 
rubber.    Two  years  nu>re  passed  before  he  could  find  any  one  who 
had  faith  enough  in  his  discovery  to  invest  nioney  in  it    At 
last,  in  1844,  by  which  time  he  bad  perfected  his  process,  hi& 
first  patent  was  granted,  and  in  the  subsequent  years  more  than 
sixty  patents  were  granted  to  him  for  the  application  of  his 
ori^nal  process  to  various  uses.    Numerous  infringements  had 
to  be  fought  in  the  courts,  the  decisive  victory  coming  in  '^S^ 
in  the  case  of  Goodyear  v.  Pay,  in  which  his  rights  were  defeodea 
by  Daniel  Webster  and  opposed  by  Rufus  Choate.    In  1853  "^ 
went  to  England,  where  articles  made  under  his  patents  bad 
been  displayed  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  w 
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anable  to  fittMith  factoriet  than.  In  Fruice  a  ounpiuiy 
for  Uie  maaufacture  o(  Tolcanucd  rubber  by  bis  procea  tailed, 
and  in  December  1855  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  Paris.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  the  litigation  in  which  he  was 
engaged  aad  to  bad  business  management,  be  profited  little  from 
his  inventioos.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  ist  of  July 
i860.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  discovery  entitled  Cum- 
Elastic  amd  its  Yanetia  (2  vols..  New  Haven,  1851-1855). 

See  also  B.  K.  Peirce,  Trials  of  an  luventor.  Life  and  Disctneriu  of 
Charts  Goodyear  (New  York,  1866);  James  Parton,  Famous 
Americans  0/  Recent  Times  (Boston,  1867) ;  and  Herbert  L.  Terry, 
India  Rmkber  and  its  Maaufictun  (New  York,  1907). 

600GE,  BARHABB  (1540-1594),  Enj^ish  poet,  son  of  Robert 
Googe,  recorder  of  Lincoln,  was  bom  on  the  irth  of  June  1540 
at  Alvingham,  Lincolnshire.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  a  degree  at  either  university.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Staple's  Inn,  and  was  attached  to  the  household  of  his  kinsman. 
Sir  WiBiam  Cecil.  In  1563  he  1)ecame  a  gentleman  pensioner 
to  (^uecn  Elizabeth.  He  was  absent  in  Spain  when  his  poems 
were  sent  to  the  printer  by  a  friend,  L.  Blundeston.  Cooge  then 
gave  hb  consent,  and  they  appeared  in  1 563  as  Bglogs,  Epytapkes, 
ami  Sonettes,  There  is  extant  a  curious  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  hts  marriage  with  Mary  DarreU,  whose  father  refused 
(joogt*%  suit  on  the  ground  that  de  was  bound  by  a  previous 
amtract.  The  matter  was  decided  by  the  hitervention  of  Sir 
Wninm  Cecil  with  Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  1564  or  1565.  Googe  was  provost-marsha!  of  the  court 
of  Connaugfat,  and  some  twenty  letters  of  his  in  this  capacity 
are  preserved  in  the  record  office.  He  died  in  February  1594. 
He  was  an  ardent  Protestant,  and  his  poetry  is  coloured  by  his 
rdigious  and  political  views.  In  the  third  **  Eglog,"  for  instance, 
be  laments  the  decay  of  the  old  nobility  and  the  rise  of  a  new 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  he  gives  an  indignant  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  co-reltgionists  under  Mary.  The  other  eclogues 
deal  with  the  sorrows  of  earthly  love,  leading  up  to  a  dialogue 
between  Corydon  and  Comix,  in  which  the  heavenly  love  is 
extolled.  The  volume  includes  epitaphs  on  Nicholas  Grimald, 
John  Bale  and  on  Thomas  Phaer,  whose  translation  of  Virgii 
Googe  is  uncritical  enough  to  prefer  to  the  versions  of  Surrey 
and  of  Gavin  Douj^as.  A  much  more  charming  pastoral  than 
any  of  those  contained  In  this  volume,  "  Phyllida  was  a  fayer 
maid"  {Toad's  Misceliany)  has  been  ascribed  to  Bamabe 
Go<^.  He  was  one  of  the  eariiest  English  pastoral  poets,  and 
the  first  who  was  inspired  by  Spanish  romance,  being  consider- 
ably radebted  to  the  Diana  Enamorada  of  Montemayor. 

His  other  works  include  a  translation  from  Marcellus  Patingentus 
(said  to  be  an  anagcam  for  Pietro  Angelo  MansolU)  of  a  satirical 
Latin  poem,  Zodiacm  vUae  (Venice,  1531?),  in  twelve  books,  under 
the  title  of  The  Zodyake  of  Life  (1560):  The  Popish  Kingdome,  or 
reign  of  Antichrist  (1570),  translated  from  Thomas  Kirchmayer  or 
Naogeofgus;   The  Spiritual  Hnsbandrie  from   the  same  author. 

Suited  with  the  last;  Foure  Bookes  «f  Husbandrie  (I577)t  collected 
'  Conrados  Hereabachius;  and  The  Proeerbes  of  ,  ,  ,  Lopes  da 
endosa  (1579). 

GOOU,  a  market  town  and  port  in  the  Osgoldcross  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  the  Ouse,  24  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
Hull,  served  by  the  North  Eastern,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire, 
Great  Central  and  Asholme  joint  railways.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  16,576.  The  town  owes  its  existence  to  the 
construction  of  the  Knottingley  canal  in  X826  by  the  Aire  and 
Colder  Navigatfcm  Company,  after  which,  in  1829,  Goole  was 
made  a  bonding  port.  Previously  it  had  been  an  obscure  hamlet. 
The  port  was  adnninistratively  combined  with  that  of  Hull  in 
1S85.  It  is  47  m.  from  the  North  Sea  (mouth  of  the  Huraber)^ 
and  a  wide  system  of  inland  navigation  opens  from  it.  Thefe  are 
eight  docks  supplied  with  timber  ponds,  quays,  warehouses  and 
o&er  accommodation.  The  depth  of  water  is  ii  or  22  ft.  at  high 
waier.  spring  tides.  Chief  exports  are  coal,  stone,  woollen  goods 
and  machinery;  imports,  butter,  fruit,  indigo,  logwood,  timber 
and  wool.  Industries  include  the  manufacture  of  alum,  sugar, 
rope  and  agricultural  Instruments,  and  iron-founding.  Ship- 
building is  also  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  large  dry  dock  and  a 
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patent  slip  for  repairing  vcttels.  PtaMUger  ^XmaoAap  services 
are  worked  ia  connexion  with  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway 
to  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Copenhagen,  Rotterdam  aad 
other  north  European  ports.  The  handsome  church  of  St  Joha 
the  Evangelist,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  dates  from  1844. 

GOOSB  (a  common  Teut.  word,  O.  Eng.  g6s^  pL  gis,  Ger.  CanSt 
O.  Norse  gdi,  from  Aryan  root,  ghans,  whence  Sans,  kar^sd,  Lat. 
anser  (for  hanser),  Gr.  x^*'*  &c.),  the  general  English  name  for  a 
considerable  number  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Anatidoe 
of  modem  ornithologists,  which  are  mostly  larger  than  ducks 
and  less  than  swans.  Technically  the  word  goose  is  reserved 
for  the  female,  the  male  being  called  gander  (A.«S.  gandra). 

The  most  important  qiecies  of  goose,  and  the  type  of  the 
genus  Anseft  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
well-known  domestic  race  (see  Pocitey),  the  Anser  fenu  or 
A.  cinereus  of  most  naturalists,  commonly  called  in  English  the 
grey  or  grey  lag^  goose,  a  bird  of  exceedingly  wide  range  in  the 
Old  World,  apparently  breeding  where  suitable  localities  are 
to  be  found  in  most  Europe^  countries  from  Lapland  to  Spain 
and  Bulgaria.  Eastwards  it  extends  to  China,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  in  Japan.  It  is  the  only  species  indigenous 
to  the  British  Islands,  and  in  former  days  bred  abundantly  in 
the  English  Fen-country,  where  the  young  were  caught  in  large 
numbers  and  kept  in  a  more  or  leas  redaiiMd  condition  with  the 
vast  flocks  of  tame-bred  geese  that  at  one  time  formed  so  valuable 
a  property  to  the  dwellers  in  and  aroimd  the  Fens.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  when  the  wild  grey  lag  goose  ceased  from 
breeding  in  Englaikd,  but  it  certainly  did  so  towards  the  end  of 
the  x8th  century,  for  Oanieil  mentions  (Rural  Sports^  iii.  242) 
his  having  obtained  two  broods  in  one  season.  In  Scotland  this 
goose  continues  to  breed  sparingly  in  several  parts  of  the  High- 
lands and  in  certain  of  the  Hebr^e^  the  nestA  being  generally 
placed  in  long  heather,  and  the  eggs  sddom  exceeding  five  or 
six  ib  number.  It  is  most  likely  the  birds  reared  here  that  are 
from  time  to  time  obtained  in  England,  for  at  the  present  day 
the  grey  lag  goose,  though  ooce  so  numerous,  is,  and  for  many 
years  has  been,  the  rarest  q>ecies  of  those  that  habitually  resort 
to  the  British  Islands.  The  domestication  of  this  species,  as 
Darwin  remarks  {Animals  and  Plants  under  Domesticationt  i. 
287),  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  yet  scarcely  any  other  animal 
that  has  been  tamed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  bred  so  largely  in 
captivity,  has  varied  so  little.  It  has  increased  greatly  in  size 
and  fecundity,  but  almost  the  only  change  in  plumage  is  that 
tame  geese  conunonly  lose  the  browner  and  darker  tints  of  the 
wild  bird,  and  are  more  or  less  marked  with  white— being  often 
indeed  wholly  of  that  colour.'  The  most  generally  recognised 
breeds  of  domestic  geese  are  those  to  which  the  distinctive  names 
of  Emden  and  Toulouse  are  applied;  but  a  singular  breed,  said 
to  have  come  from  Sevastopol,  was  introduced  into  westem 
Europe  about  the  year  1856.  In  this  the  upper  plumage  is 
elongated,  curled  and  spirally  twisted,  having  their  shaft 
transparent,  and  so  thin  that  it  often  splits  into  fine  filaments, 
which,  remaining  free  for  an  inch  or  more,  often  coalesce  again;' 
while  the  quills  are  aborted,  so  that  the  birds  cannot  fly. 

*  The  meaning  and  derivatwn  of  this  word  lag  had  long  been  a 

CiBsle  until  Skeat  suggested  (/Ms,  1870,  p.  30t}  that  it  signified 
tc,  last,  or  slow,  as  in  laggard,  a  loiterer,  lagman,  the  last  man, 
lagteeth,  the  posterior  molar  or  ''  wisdom  teeth  (as  the  last  to 
appear),  and  lagclock,  a  clock  that  is  behind  time.  Thus  the  grey 
lag  goose  is  the  grey  goose  which  in  England  when  the  name  was 
given  was  not  migratory  but  lagged  behind  the  other  wild  species  at 
the  season  when  they  betook  themselves  to  their  northern  breeding* 
quarters.  In  connexion  with  this  wotd,  however,  must  be  noticed 
the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Rowley  {Om.  Misc^.,  iii.  ?I3), 
that  the  flocks  of  came  geese  in  Lincolnshire  are  urged  on  by  their 
drivers  with  the  cry  of  '^lag^em,  lag*em." 

>  From  the  times  of  the  Komans  white  geese  have  been  held  in 
great  estimation,  and  hence,  doubtless,  they  have  been  preferred  a* 
breeding  stock,  but  the  practice  of  plucking  geese  alive,  continued 
for  so  many  centuries,  hais  not  improVaUy  also  helped  to  perpetuate 
this  variation,  for  it  is  well  known  to  many  bird-keepers  that  a 
white  feather  is  often  produced  in  place  of  one  of  the  natural  colour 
that  has  been  pulled  out. 

*  In  some  English  counties,  especially  Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  formerly  for  a  man  to  keep  a  stock  of  a 
thousand  geese,  each  of  which  might  be  reckoned  to  rear  on  aa 
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The  other  British  tptdn  of  typical  geese  are  the  bean-goose 
{A.  stgehtm),  the  pink-footed  (A.  broekyrkynckus)  and  the  white- 
fronted  (i4.  albifrons).  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  not 
yet  recoffoixed  as  occuning  in  Britain,  is  a  small  form  of  the  last 
(A*  erytkropus)  whidh  is  known  to  breed  in  Lapland.  All  these, 
for  the  sake  of  discrimination,  may  be  divided  into  tuM>  groups — 
(x)  thoee  having  the  '^naU  "  at  the  tip  of  the  bill  white,  or  of  a 
very  pale  flesh  colour,  and  (2)  those  in  which  this  "nail"  is 
black.  To  the  former  bek>ng  the  grey  lag  goose,  as  well  as  A. 
dbifrons  and  A,  erytkropuSf  and  to  the  latter  the  other  two. 
A,  albifroHS  and  A.  erytkropus,  which  differ  little  but  in  size, — 
the  last  being  not  much  bigger  than  a  mallard  (Anas  bcschas), — 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  grey  Uig  goose  by  their 
bright  orange  legs  and  their  mouse-coloured  upper  wing-coverts, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  very  conspicuous  white  face  and  the 
broad  black  bars  which  ctoea  the  belly,  though  the  last  two 
characters  are  occasionally  observable  to  some  extent  in  the 
grey  lag  goose,  which  has  the  bill  and  legs  flesh-coloured,  and 
the  uppex  wing-coverts  of  a  bluish-grey.  Of  the  second  group, 
with  the  black  "  nail,"  A.  segetum  has  the  bill  long,  black  at  the 
base  and  orange  in  the  middle;  the  feet  are  also  orange,  and 
the  upper  wing-ooverts  mouse-coloured,  as  in  ^.  albifretu  and 
A.  eryikroptts,  whMe  A.  brackyrkymkus  has  the  bill  short,  bright 
pink  in  the  middle,  and  the  feet  idso  pink,  the  upper  wing-coverts 
being  neariy  of  the  same  bluish-grey  as  in  the  grey  lag  goose. 
Eastern  Asia  possesses  in  A.  grandit  a  third  species  <k  this  group, 
which  diiefly  differs  from  A .  segetum  in  its  lairger  size.  In  North 
America  there  »  only  one  qiedes  of  typical  goose,  and  that 
belongs  to  the  white-''  nailed  "  group.  It  very  nearly  resembles 
A,  albifrons,  but  is  larger,  and  has  been  described  as  distinct 
under  the  name  of  A.  gamhelu  Central  Asia  and  India  possess 
in  the  bar-headed  goose  {A,  indicus)  a  bird  easily  distinguished 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  by  the  character  implied  by  its  English 
name;  but  it  is  certainly  somewhat  abnormal,  and,  in^ed, 
under  the  name  of  EuUihia,  has  been  separated  from  the  genua 
Anser,  which  has  no  other  member  indigenous  to  the  Indian 
Region,  nor  any  at  all  to  the  Ethiopian,  Australian  or  Neotropical 
Regions. 

America  possesses  by^f  ar  the  greatest  wealth  of  Anserine  forms. 
Beside  others,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  its  northern  portions 
are  the  home  of  all  the  species  of  snow-geese  belonging  to  the 
genus  Cken.  The  first  of  these  is  C  hyperboreus,  the  snow-goose 
proper,  a  bird  of  large  size,  and  when  adult  of  a  pure  white, 
eicept  the  primaries,  which  are  black.  This  Itts  long  been 
deemed  a  visitor  to  the  Old  World,  and  sometimes  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  the  later  discovery  of  a  smaller  form,  C.  albalus, 
scarcely  differing  except  in  size,  throws  some  doubt  on  the  older 
records,  e^>ecially  since  examples  which  have  been  obtained  in 
the  British  Islands  undoubtedly  belong  to  this  lesser  bird,  and 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  have  the  occurrence  in  the  Old  Worid 
of  the  true  C.  kyperboreus  placed  on  a  surer  footing.  So  nearly 
allied  to  the  spedcs  last  named  as  to  have  been  often  confounded 
with  it,  is  the  blue-winged  goose,  C  coeruUscenSj  which  is  said 
never  to  attain  a  snowy  phunage.  Then  we  have  a  very  small 
species,  bng  ago  described  as  distinct  by  Samuel  Heame,  the 
Arctic  traveller,  but  until  1861  discredited  by  ornithologists. 
Its  distinctness  has  now  beep  fully  recognized,  and  it  has  received, 
somewhat  unjustly,  the  name  of  C.  rossi.  Its  face  is  adorned 
with  numerous  papillae,  whence  it  has  been  removed  by  Elliot 
to  a  separate  genus,  Exanlkemops,  and  for  the  same  reason  it 
has  long  been  known  to  the  European  residents  in  the  fur 
countries  as  the  "homed  wavey"— the  last  word  being  a 
rendering  of  a  native  name,  IFaw,  which  signifies  goose.  Finally, 
average  Kven  godinffs.  The  flocks  were  regulariy  taken  to  pasture 
and  water,  just  as  noep  are,  and  the  roan  who  tended  them  was 
called  the  gooaeherd,  oomipted  into  gosserd.  The  birds  were 
plucked  five  times  in  the  year,  and  in  autumn  the  flocks  were  driven 
to  London  or  other  large  maricets.  They  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  raUe  an  hour,  and  would  get  over  nearly  10  m.  in  the  day. 
For  fuither  paiticulan  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Pennant^ 
British  Zoology;  Montagu's  Ornitkoloncai  DicHomtry*,  Latham's 
General  History  of  Birds;  and  Rowley%  OmilkologUal  MisuOany 
Gn.  306-115),  where  some  account  also  may  be  found  of  the  goose- 
fatting  at  Straaaburg. 


there  appears  to  belong  to  this  section,  though  it  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  another  {Ckhepkaga),  and  has  also  been 
made  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  (PkitacU),  the  beautiful 
emperor  goose,  P.  eanagica,  whi^h  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  though  straying  to  the  continent  in  winter, 
and  may  be  reoogniaed  by  the  white  edging  of  its  remiges. 

The  southern  portions  of  the  New  World  are  inhabited  by 
about  half  a  dozen  species  of  geese  not  neariy  akin  to  the  fore- 
going, and  separated  as  the  genus  Ckloepkaga,  The  most 
noticeable  of  them  are  the  rock  or  kelp  goose,  C.  antarciica^  and 
the  upland  goose,  C.  mageilanicc.  In  both  of  these  the  sexes 
are  totally  unlike  in  colour,  but  in  othen  a  greater  similarity 
obtains.^  Formerly  erroneously  associated  with  the  birds  of 
this  group  comes  one  which  belongs  to  the  northern  heoiisphere. 
and  is  common  to  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New.  It  contains 
the  geese  which  have  received  the  common  names  of  bernades 
or  brents,*  and  the  scientific  appellations  of  Bernida  and  Branta 
— ^for  the  use  of  either  of  which  much  may  be  said  by  nomeo- 
daturists.  All  the  species  of  this  section  are  distinguished  by 
their  general  dark  sooty  colour,  relieved  in  some  by  white  of 
greater  or  less  purity,  and  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  membcra 
of  the  genus  A  nser,  which  are  known  as  gr^  geese,  are  frequently 
called  by  fowlers  black  geese.  Of  these,  the  best  known  both 
in  Europe  and  North  America  is  the  brent-goose — the  Anas 
bernida  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  B,  torquaia  of  many  modem 
writers — a  trxUy  marine  bird,  seldom  (in  Europe  at  least)  quitting 
salt-water,  and  coming  southwards  in  vast  flocks  towards 
autumn,  frequenting  bays  and  estuaries  on  the  Britbfa  coasts, 
where  it  lives  chiefly  on  sea-grass  {Zostera  maritima).  It  is 
known  to  breed  in  Spitsbergen  and  in  Greenland.  A  form  which 
is  by  some  ornithologists  deemed  a  good  species,  and  called 
by  them  B,  nigricans,  occurs  chiefly  00  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America.  In  it  the  black  of  the  neck,  which  in  the  common 
brent  terminates  just  above  the  breast,  extends  over  most  of 
the  lower  parts.  The  tme  bernade-goose,'  the  B.  kucopsis  of 
most  authors,  is  but  a  casual  visitor  to  North  America,  but  is 
said  to  breed  in  Iceland,  and  occasionally  in  Norway.  Its  usual 
incunabula,  however,  still  form  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  ornitho- 
logist, and  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  will 
breed  fredy  in  semi-captivity,  while  the  brent-goose  will  not. 
From  the  latter  the  bernade-goose  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
larger  size  and  white  cheeks.  Hutchins's  goose  (A.  HuUkinxii 
seems  to  be  its  true  representative  in  the  New  World.  In  this 
the  face  Is  dark,  but  a  white  crescentic  or  triangular  patch 
extends  from  the  throat  on  either  side  upwards  behind  the  eye. 
Almost  exactly  similar  in  coloration  to  the  Ust,  but  greatly 
superior  in  size,  and  possessing  x8  rectrices,  whUe  all  the  fore- 
going have  but  16,  is  the  common  wild  goose  of  America,  B. 
canadensis,  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  where  it  propagates  so  fredy  that  it  has  been 
induded  by  nearly  all  the  ornithologists  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  as  a  member  of  its  fauna.  An  allied  form,  by  some 
deemed  a  species,  is  B.  leuccpareia,  which  ranges  over  the  western 
part  of  North  America,  and,  though  having  18  rectrices,  b 
distinguished  by  a  white  colkr  round  the  lower  part  oi  the 
neck.  The  most  diverse  spedes  of  this  group  of  geese  are  the 
beautiful  B.  ruJlcoUis,  a  native  of  north-eastera  Asia,  whidi 
occasionally  strays  to  western  Europe,  and  has  been  obtained 
more  than  once  in  Britain,  and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Hawaian  archipelago,  B.  sandvicensis. 

The  htrgest  living  goose  is  that  called  the  Chinese,  Guinea  or 
swan-goose,  Cygnopsis  cygnoides,  and  this  is  the  stock  whence 
the  domestic  geese  of  several  eastern  countries  have  sprung. 
It  may  often  be  seen  in  English  parks,  and  it  is  found  to  cross 
readily  with  the  common  tame  goose,  the  offspring  bdng  fertile, 

'  See  Sdater  and  Salvin,  Proe.  Zoci.  Society  (1876).  pp.  361-369. 

'The  etymotoffv  of  these  two  words  is  exceedingly  obscure. 
The  Ofdinary  spelling  bernicle  seems  to  be  wrong,  if  we  may  }€dgt 
from  the  analogy  oT  the  Frendi  Bemache.  In  both  words  tl^  s 
should  be  sounded  as  a. 

'  The  old  (able,  perhaps  still  believed  by  the  uneducated  in  aooie 
parts  of  the  world,  was  that  bcrnade-gceae  were  produced  from  the 
barnacles  (Lepadidae)  that  grow  on  timber  exposed  to  satl-watcr. 
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and  Blyth  bu  said  tint  theae  croaaes  are  very  riiuodant  in  India. 
Hie  trae  home  of  the  speciea  Is  in  eaatern  Siberia  or  Mongolia. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  long  smooth  neck,  marked  dorsally 
by  a  chocolate  streak.  The  reclaimed  form  is  usually  distift- 
gubhed  by  the  knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  but  the  evidence  o£ 
many  observers  shows  that  this  is  not  found  in  the  wild  race. 
Of  this  bird  there  Is  a  perfectly  white  breed. 

We  have  next  to  mention  a  very  curious  form,  Cere^psis 
nmae-koUandiae,  which  is  pecidiar  to  Australia,  and  is  a  more 
terrestrial  type  of  goose  than  any  other  now  existing.  Its  short, 
decurved  bill  and  green  cere  give  it  a  very  peculiar  expression. 
Slid  its  almost  uniform  grey  plumage,  bearing  rounded  black 
spots,  b  also  remarkable.  It  bears  captivity  well,  breeding  in 
confinement,  but  is  now  seldom  seen*  It  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Australia,  from  which 
it  has  of  late  been  exterminated.  Some  of  its  peculiarities  seem 
to  have  been  still  more  exaggerated  in  a  bird  that  is  whoUy 
extinct,  the  Cnemiornis  calcitrans  of  New  Zealand,  the  remains 
of  which  were  described  in  full  by  Sir  R.  Owen  in  1873 
{Trans.  Zoci.  Society^  ix.  253).  Among  the  first  portions  of  this 
singular  bird  that  were  found  were  the  <t6Jiie,  presenting  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  patdta,  which,  united  with 
the  shank-bone,  gave  rise  to  the  generic  name  applied.  For  some 
time  the  affinity  of  the  owner  of  this  wonderful  structure  was 
m  doubt,  but  all  he^tation  was  dispelled  by  the  discovery  of  a 
nearly  perfect  skeleton,  now  in  the  British  Muaeunt,  which  proved 
the  bird  to  be  a  goose,  of  great  size,  and  unable,  from  the  shortness 
of  its  wings,  to  fly.  In  correlation  with  this  loss  of  power  may 
ilso  be  noted  the  dwindling  of  the  keel  of  thesteraum.  Generally, 
however,  its  osteological  characters  point  to  an  a&iity  to  C«re- 
•pris,  as  was  noticed  by  Dr  Hector  (Trans,  New  Zeal,  InstUuU, 
vi.  76-S4),  who  first  determined  its  Anserine  character. 

Birds  of  the  genera  Ckemdopex  (the  Egyptian  and  Orinoco 
geese),  Piedropunu,  S^rcidiarms,  Ckhmydpeken  and  some  others, 
are  commonly  called  geese.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  they 
should  be  groi^>cd  with  the  Anserinae.  The  males  of  all,  lUu> 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  genus  CUoiphaga,  appear  to  have 
that  curious  enlargement  at  the  jimction  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  the  trachea  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  ducks  or 
Analinae.  (A.  N.) 

GOOSB  (Game  of),  an  ancient  French  game,  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greeks,  very  popular  at  the  dose  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  played  on  a  piece  of  card-board  upon  which  was 
drawn  a  fantastic  scroll,  called  the  jardin  de  VOi*  (goose-garden)« 
divided  into  63  spaces  marked  with  certain  emblems,  such  as 
dice,  an  inn,  a  bridge,  a  labyrinth,  &c.  The  emblem  inscribed  on 
I  and  63,  as  weti  as  every  ninth  space  between,  was  a  goose. 
The  object  was  to  land  one's  counter  in  number  63,  the  number 
of  ^aoes  moved  through  being  determined  by  throwing  two 
dice.  The  counter  was  advanced  or  retired  according  to  the  space 
on  which  it  was  placed.  For  instance  if  it  rested  on  the  inn  it 
must  remain  there  until  each  adversary,  of  which  there  might 
be  several,  had  played  twice;  if  it  rested  on  the  deaUCs  head 
the  player  must  begin  over  again;  if  it  went  beyond  63  it  must 
be  retired  a  certain  number  of  spaces.  The  game  was  usually 
played  for  a  stake,  and  special  fines  were  exacted  for  resting  on 
certain  spaces.  At  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  a  variation  of 
the  game  was  called  the/eM  de  la  Rtodiulion  Framaise. 

600SEBBRRT,  Ribes  Crossnlaria,  a  well-known  fruit-bush 
of  northern  and  central  Europe,  placed  in  the  same  genus  of 
the  natural  order  to  which  it  gives  name  (Ribesiaceae)  as  the 
closely  allied  currants.  It  forms  a  distinct  section  GrassuSariaf 
the  members  of  which  differ  from  the  true  currents  chiefly  in 
thrir  spinous  stems,  and  in  their  flowers  growing  on  short  foot« 
stalks,  solitary,  or  two  or  three  together,  instead  of  in  racemes. 

The  wild  gooseberry  is  a  small,  straggling  biish,  nearly  re- 
sembling the  cultivated  plant,— -the  branches  being  thickly 
set  with  sharp  spines,  standing  out  singly  or  in  diverging  tufts 
of  two  or  three  from  the  bases  of  the  short  spurs  or  lateral  leaf 
shoots,  on  which  the  bell-shaped  flowers  are. produced,  singly 
or  in  pairs,  from  the  groups  of  rounded,  deeply-crenated  3-  or  5- 
h>bed  leaves.    The  fruit  b  smaller  than  in  the  garden  kinds, 
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but  n  often  of  good  flavovr;  it  is  generally  hairy,  but  in  one 
variety  smooth,  constituting  the  R.  Uva^rispa  of  writers;  the 
odour  is  usually  green,  but  pUmts  are  occasionally  met  with 
having  deep  purple  berries.  The  gooseberry  is  indigenous  in 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  growing  naturally  in  alpine  thickets 
and  rocky  woods  in  the  k>wer  country,  from  France  eastward, 
perhaps  as  ^  as  the  Himalaya.  In  Britain  it  is  often  found  in 
copses  and  hedgerows  and  abotU  old  ruins,  but  has  been  so  long 
a  plant  of  cultivation  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  its  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  native  flora  of  the  island.  Common  as  it  is  now 
on  some  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
gooseberry,  though  it  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  in  a  vague 
passage  of  PUny:  the  hot  summers  of  Italy,  in  ancient  times  as 
at  present,  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  cultivation.  Abundant 
in  Germany  and  France,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
grown  there  in  the  middle  ages,  though  the  wild  fruit  was  held 
in  some  esteem  medicinally  for  the  cooling  properties  of  its  acid 
juice  in  fevers;  while  the  old  English  name,  Feorheny^  still 
surviving  in  some  provincial  dialects,  indicates  that  it  was 
similariy  valued  in  Britain,  where  it  was  planted  in  gardens 
at  a  comparatively  early  period.  William  Turner  describes  the 
gooseberry  in  his  Herbattt  written  about  the  middle  of  the  i6tb 
century,  and  a  few  years  later  it  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Thomas 
Tusser's  quaint  rhymes  as  an  ordinary  object  of  garden  culture. 
Improved  varieties  were  probably  first  raised  by  the  skilful 
gardeners  of  Holland,  whose  name  for  the  fruit,  Krnisbaie,  may 
have  been  easily  corrupted  into  the  present  English  vernacular 
word.^  Towards  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  the  gooseberry 
became  a  favourite  object  of  cottage-horticulture,  especially  in 
Lancashire,  where  the  working  cotton-spinners  have  raised 
numerous  varieties  fro^  seed,  their  efforts  having  been  chiefly 
directed  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Of  the  many  hundred 
sorts  enumerated  in  recent  horticultural  works,  few  perhaps  equal 
in  flavour  some  of  the  older  denizens  of  the  frmt-gardcn,  such 
•s  the  "  old  rough  red  "  and  "  hairy  amber."  The  climate  of 
the  British  Islands  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  the  goose- 
berry to  perfection,  and  it  may  be  grown  successfully  even  isk 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Scotland;  indeed,  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  said  to  improve  with  increasing  latitude.  In  Norway 
even,  the  bush  flourishes  in  gardens  on  the  west  coast  nearly  up 
to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  it  b  found  wild  as  far  north  as  63**. 
The  dry  summers  of  the  French  and  German  plains  are  less 
suited  to  it,  though  it  b  grown insome  hilly  districts  with  tolerable 
success.  The  gooseberry  in  the  south  of  England  will  grow  well 
in  cool  situations,  and  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  gardens  near 
London  flourbhing  under  the  partial  shade  of  apple  trees;  but 
in  the  north  it  neeids  full  exposure  to  the  sun  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  perfection.  It  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soU,  but  prefers  a 
rich  loam  or  black  alluvium,  and,  though  naturally  a  plant  of 
rather  dry  places,  will  do  well  in  moist  land,  if  drained. 

The  varieties  are  most  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  the  autumn,  which  root  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  years  form 
good  fruit-bearing  bushes.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevaib 
regarding  the  mode  of  pruning  this  valuable  shrub;  it  b  probable 
that  in  different  situations  it  may  require  varying  treatment 
The  fruit  being  borne  on  the  lateral  spurs,  and  on  the  shoots  of 
the  last  year,  it  b  the  usual  practice  to  shorten  the  side  branches 
in  the  winter,  before  the  buds  begin  to  expand;  some  reduce  the 
longer  leading  shoots  at  the  same  time,  while  others  prefer  to 
nip  off  the  ends  of  these  in  the  summer  while  they  are  still 

*  The  first  part  of  the  word  has  been  asually  treated  as  an  ety- 
mological corruption  either  of  this  Dutch  word  or  the  allied  Gcr. 
Krausbeefe,  or  of  the  eariier  forms  of  the  Fr.  groseiUt.  The  New 
EngKsk  Dictionary  takes  the  obvious  derivation  from  "  goose  '*  and 
"berry"  as  probable;  "  the  grounds  on  which  plants  and  fruits 
have  received  names  asaocbttng  them  with  animals  are  so  commonly 
inexplicable,  that  the  want  of  appropriateness  in  the  meatting  affonb 
no  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  that  the  word  b  an  etyroologmiw 
corruption."  Skcat  (Etym.  Diet.,  1898)  connects.the  French,  Dutch 
and  German  words,  and  finds  the  origin  in  the  M^H.G.  krns,  curbofe 
crisped*  applied  here  to  the  hairs  on  the  fruit.  The  French  word 
was  latinized  as  g;rossidaria  and  confused  with  groseus,  thick,  fat. 
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Mccukit.  Whtn  Urtt  (rult  !>  dr$irKl,  plenljr  of  nunuic  ihould 
be  uippUid  10  the  roou,  uid  ihe  greatu  ponion  of  the  liaiiei 
picked  oS  whOe  IliU  imill.  If  lUDiUnli  ire  deiired,  the 
txny  may  be  with  advantage  gtaitcd  or  budded  on  ilocka  of 
■ome  Dlhet  ipedes  of  Riba,  R.  aKremn,  the  oinuncDtal  (otdei 
cutnn  t  cl  the  flower  garden,  aniwcring  tcU  for  ihc  ptupoie.  ni 
giant  gooseberries  of  the  Lancashire  "  fanden  "  are  obtainct 
by  the  careful  culture  of  vuielia  tp«dalJy  lued  irilh  thii 
objeet,  the  growth  being  encDunged  by  abundant  manuringT  am 
the  removal  of  all  but  a  very  lew  berriei  from  each  plul.  Single 
gouebemes  of  nearly  i  cu.  in  weight  have  been  occaaiona" 
eahlbited;  but  the  pioduu  of  auch  faDciful  horticuliurt 
(tncially  ioiipid.  The  biuha  at  tunea  auSer  much  from  t 
nvaget  of  the  catetpiHin  of  the  Roosebeny  or  magpie  moi  , 
Abriaat  punlariala,  which  ofteo  atrip  the  brancfaei  of  teavea 
in  the  early  lummer,  if  not  dotnyed  bcfon  the  mitchiel  ii 
■ccompUlhed.  The  moil  eflectual  my  o(  getting  rid  of  Ihii 
pretty  but  destructive  insect  is  to  look  over  odi  buah  carefully, 
and  pick  off  the  larvae  by  hand;  when  larger  they  may  be 
■halicn  oS  by  stiiklng  Ihc  bnnchei,  but  by  that  time  the  hum 
is  generally  done— tbe  e£e>  art  laid  on  the  leaves  of  the  previcmt 
■eason.  Equally  uutoybig  in  tome  yean  ii  the  imaller  larva 
of  the  V-moth,  Haiiaa  tanaria,  which  often  appears  in  great 
numbers,  and  is  not  ao  readily  removed.  The  gooaebeny  is 
fometimcs  attacked  by  the  grub  of  the  gooeebeny  aawfly, 
Nemniits  ribaii,  of  which  several  broods  appear  in  the  coune  of 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  are  very  destnictlvr.  The  gruba 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground  to  past  into  the  pupal  stale; 
the  fint  brood  of  flies,  hatched  Just  u  the  buafaes  are  cuung  into 
leaf  in  the  spring,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves, 
•here  the  amnll  greenish  larvae  soon  alter  emerge.  For  the 
destruction  of  the  hrat  broods  It  has  been  recommended  to  syringe 
(he  busha  with  tat-waler;  pcthapg  a  very  weak  solution  of 
arboHc  acid  might  prove  more  cStciive.  The  powdered  not 
of  white  hellebore  is  said  to  destroy  both  this  grub  and  the 
caterpillars  of  the  gooseberry  moth  and  V-moIh;  infusiaB  of 
foiglove,  and  tobacco-water,  are  likewiM  tried  by  •ome  gtowcn. 
If  the  fallen  leaves  are  carefully  removed  ttom  the  ground  in  the 
■utumn  and  buml,  and  the  surface  ol  the  loil  turned  over  will 
the  fork  or  jpade,  most  eggj  and  chrysalidi  will  be  dcttrnyed. 

The  goojebeny  was  iniioduced  into  the  United  Stats  by  ihi 
early  leltlen.  and  hi  some  parts  of  New  England  large  quantitio 
of  the  green  fruit  vt  produced  and  sold  lor  culinary  use  in  Ihi 
towns;  but  the  eacFssive  heat  of  the  American  summer  is  no 
adapted  for  the  healthy  maturation  of  the  berries,  especially  o 
the  English  varieties.  Perhaps  It  same  of  these,  or  Ibose  laisei 
In  the  country,  could  be  crossed  nith  one  of  the  indigenou 
apeciei,  kinds  might  be  oblained  better  filled  for  Americaj 
conditiou  of  cultuie,  although  the  goosebeny  does  not  readii] 
hybridize.    The  attacks  of  the  American  gooseberry  milden 
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t    Lof  .howiiig  (M^  of  cluster<Tips  on    (^     T  ft  "^ 
surlare;  I,  Fruil.  thowina  sane;  a,  Cliutcr-    *^     ,  '  .  ™ 

cap*  much  enlarged.  recently  been  da. 

covered  that  the 
ipORs  cnnulned  in  tboe  oqia  wiU  not  leproduce  Ibe  disease  on 
the  fooseberry,  but  infetl  apecies  of  Corei  (sedge*)  on  which 
ibey  produce  a  lungut  of  •  totally  diSennl  appeaiancb   TUa 


su^  in  the  lif».UKary  of  tha  puuit*  ihvi  ila  ni 

whole  lungua,  so  that  it  i  _      .  .    _  . 

Both   vreUifara  and 
Ulnlaittra  are  fotjned 


year.    In  casi 
the  disease  proves 
troubiesome  the  sedges 
in   the   neighbaurbood 
should  be  destroyed. 

A  much  more  pre- 
valent diacue  is  that 
caused  by  Uicri- 
ipkaaia  Grunlmat. 
This  is  a  mlMtw  grow- 
ing on  the  luriace  of 
the  leaf  and  sending 
sucken  Into  the  epi- 
detmia.  The  white 
mycelium  gives  the 
leavts  of  the  plant  the  i 
appearance  of  having' 

(fig.  .).    Numerous  I 


minate   immediatdy,  " 

and  later  imall  blackish  fndts  (^enUsets)  are  produced  that  pus 

uninjuied  through  the  wlnlcr  lihrrati^  the  ipom  they  contain 


>iEriciiiCaosebetrylilildew(.<Ma*r- 
■u).    Plant  with  leaves  and  fruii 

cobweb-tike  mycelium,  the  attack  freqncntly  rcanlting  In  t^ 
death  aflbe  shoot*  and  the  dtwctloo  of  tto  Iruka.    Alice  • 
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tine  the  fflyeeUttm'  becomes  rusty  brown  and  prodoces  the 
irinter  fomi  of  the  fungus.  Through  the  «rinter  the  shoots 
are  covered  thickly  ivith  the  brown  mycelium  and  in  the  spring 
the  spores  contained  in  the  peritheda  germinate  and  start  the 
infection  anew,  as  in  the  case  of  the  £un^>ean  mihlew.  This 
fangus  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  when  it 
appears  in  a  district  strong  repres^ve  measures  are  called  for. 
Is  bad  cases  the  attacked  bushes  should  be  destroyed,  while  in 
Biflder  attacks  frequent  spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  and 
the  prunmg  off  and  immediate  destruction  by  fire  of  all  the 
young  shoots  showing  the  mildew  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  gooseberry,  when  ripe,  yields  a  fine  wine  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  juice  with  water  and  sugar,  the  resulting  apaikling 
Gqnor  retaining  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  By  similarly 
treating  the  juice  of  the  green  fruit,  picked  just  before  it  ripens, 
an  effervescing  wine  is  produced,  noiriy  resembling  some  kinds 
of  champagne,  and,  when  skilfully  prepared,  far  superior  to 


Pio.  IB. — I,  Fructification  (feritkeeium)  burBting,  aacus  containing 
*pores  protruding;  2,  Aactis  with  aporea  more  highly  magnified. 

BiQch  of  the  Bquor  sold  under  that  name.  Brandy  has  been 
made  from  cipe  gooseberries  by  distiUation;  by  exposing  the 
juice  with  sugar  to  the  acetous  fermentation  a  good  vinegar 
nay  be  obtauaed.  The  gooseberry,  when  perfectly  ripe,  contains 
I  luge  quantity  of  sugar,  most  abundant  in  the  red  and  amber 
varieties;  in  the  former  H  amounts  to  from  6  to  upwards  of 
iV-    The  acidity  of  the  Iruit  is  chiefly  due  to  malic  aidd. 

Several  other  9ptck$  of  the  sub-genus  produce  edible  fruit, 
tbongh  none 'have  as  yet  been  brought  under  economic  culture. 
Among  them  may  be  noticed  JC  ^xyacanthoides  and  R.  CjHOsbatif 
ibvndaat  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
aad  £.  gradU,  common  along  the  AUe^iany  range.  The 
group  is  a  wide^  distributed  one  in  the  north  temperate  tone, — 
one  Bpedes  is  found  in  Europe  extending  to  the  Caucasus  and 
North  Africa  (Atlas  Mountains),  five  occur  in  Asia  and  nineteen 
io  North  America,  the  range  extending  southwards  to  Mexico 
and  Guatemala. 

QOOTTy  a  town  and  hill  fortress  in  southern  India,  in  the 
Aoantapur  district  of  Madras,  48  m.  S.  of  BeUary.  Pop.  (1901) 
96S3.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  cirde  of  rocky  hills,  connected 
by  a  walL  On  the  highest  of  these  stands  the  ciudel,  2x00  ft. 
above  sea-level  and  xooo  ft.  above  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  was  the  stronfi^old  of  Morarf  Rao  Ghorpade,  a  famous 
Kahratta  warrior  and  ally  of  the  English,  who  was  ultimately 
starved  into  surrender  by  Hayder  AM  in  1775. 

QOPHBR  {Ttstudo  fdypkmttt),  the  only  living  representative 
on  the  North  American  continent  of  the  gemis  Ttstudo  of  the 
bfflOy  Tttlmdmida  or  land  tortoises;  it  occurp  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  Unltbd  SUtes,  from  Florida  hi  the  south  to 
the  river  Savannah  in  the  north.  Its  carapace,  whidi.  is  oblong 
aad  remarkably  compressed,  measures  from  t3-x8  in.  in  extreme 
Imsth,  the  shields  which  cover  It  being  grooved,  and  of  a  yellow* 
brown  colour.  It  Is  characterised  by  the  shape  of  the  front  lobe 
of  the  plastron,  which  is  bent  upwards  and  extends  beyond  the 
carapace.  The  gopher  abounds  chiefly  in  the  fotesU,  but 
^occasionally  visits  tiie  open  plains,  where  it  does  great  damage, 
specially  to  the  potato  crops,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a  nocturnal 
animal,  remaining  concealed  by  day  in  Its  deep  burrow,  and 
coming  forth  at  night  to  feed.    The  eggs,  five  in  number,  almost 


round  and  x|  in.  In  diameter,  tit  laid  in  a  separatb  cavity  near 
the  entrance.  The  flesh  of  the  gopher  or  mungofa,  as  it «  also 
cafled,  IS  considoed  excellent  eating. 

The  name  "  gopher  "  is  more  commonly  appfied  to  certain 
small  rodent  mammals,  particularly  the  podiet-gopher. 

OdPPINQBIf,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WOrttem- 
berg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fils,  as  m.  E.S.E.  of  Stuttgart  on 
the  railway  to  Friedrichshafen.  F^  (1905)  ao,87a  It  possesses 
a  castle  built,  partly  with  stones  from  the  ruined  castle  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  hy  Duke  Christopher  of  WOrttemberg  in  the  i6th  century 
and  now  used  as  public  oflkes,  two  Evangelical  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  a  ^nagegue,  a  HsMiral  school,  and  a 
mod<mi  school.  The  manufactures  are  considerable  and  include 
linen  and  woollen  doth,  leather,  glue,  paper  and  toys.  There  are 
machine  shops  and  tanneries  in  the  town.  Three  m.  N.  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hohenstaufen.  GOppingen 
originally  bdonged  to  the  house  ^  Hohenstaufmi,  and  in  1970 
came  into  possesion  of  the  counts  of  WUrttemberg.  It  was 
surrounded  by  walls  in  x  x  ig,  and  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  after 
a  fire  in  1781. 

See  Pfeiflcr,  BescknOmti  tmd  GaacMdUa  dar  Stadi  GdppittmM 
(1885).    

GOHARBPIfR,  a  dty,  district  and  division  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  British  India.  The  dty  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  RaptL  Pop.  (1901)  64,148.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  about  1400  .aj>.  It  is  the  dvil  headquarters  of  the 
district  and  was  formerly  a  miUtary  cantonment.  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  adjacent  village  sites,  sometimes  separated  by 
cultivated  land,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are'agriculturists. 

The  DiSTAiCT  or  GoiAKHPua  has  an  area  of  4535  s<l*  ni.  It 
lies  immediately  south  of  the  lower  Himalayan  slopes,  but  itsdf 
forms  a  portion  of  the  great  alluvial  phun.  Only  a  few  sandhills 
break  the  monotony  oC  its  levd  surface.  Which  is,  however,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers  studded  with  lakes  and  marshes.  In 
the  north  and  centre  dense  forests  abound,  and  the  whole  country 
has  a  verdant  appearance.  Theprindpal  rivers  are  the  Rapti, 
the  Gogra,  the  Gandak  and  little  Gandak,  the  Kuana,  the  Rohin, 
the  Ami  and  the  GunghL  Tigers  are  found  in  the  north,  and 
many  other  wi^d  aninials  abound  throu^out  the  districL  The 
hdces  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  district  is  not  subfect  to 
very  intense  heat,  from  which  it  is  secured  by  its  vidnity  to  the 
hills  and  the  moisture  of  its  soU.  Dust-storms  are  rare,  and  cool 
breezes  from  the  north,  rushing  down  the  gorges  of  the  Himahnyas, 
succeed  each  short  interval  of  warm  weather.  The  climate  is, 
however,  relaxing.  Phe  southern  and  eastern  portions  are  as 
healthy  as  most  parts  of  the  province,  but  the  tarai  and  forest- 
tracts  are  still  subject  to  malaria. 

Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  religion  bearing  his  name, 
was  bom,  and  died  near  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  the  country  was  the  scene  of  a  con- 
tlnuoQs  struggle  between  the  Bhars  and  their  Aryan  antagonists, 
the  Rathors.  About  900  the  Domhatars  or  military  BraJimans 
appeared,  and  expelled  the  Rathors  from  the  town  of  Gorakhpur, 
but  they  also  were  soon  driven  back  by  other  invaders.  During 
the  isth  and  i6th  centuries,  after  the  district  had  been  desohted 
by  incessant  war,  the  descendants  of  the  various  conquerors  held 
paru  of  the  tenhory,  and  each  seems  to  have  lived  quite  isolated, 
as  no  bridges  or  roads  attest  any  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  x6th  Century  Mussuhnans  occupied 
Gorakhpur  town,  but  they  hiterfered  very  little  with  the  district, 
and  aUowed  it  to  be  controlled  by  the  native  rajas.  In  the 
middle  of  the  x8lh  century  a  formidable  foe,  the  Ban jaras  from  the 
west,  so  weakened  the  power  of  the  njas  that  they  could  not  resist 
the  fiscal  exactions  of  the  Oudb  offichds,  who  plundered  the 
country  to  a  great  extent.  The  district  formed  part  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  Oudh  to  the  British  under  the  treaty  of  i8ot. 
During  the  Mutiny  it  was  lost  for  a  short  time,  but  under  the 
friendly  Gurkhas  the  rebels  were  driven  o«it.  The  popuhtkm  in 
1901  was  s,9S7,o74,  showing  a  decrease  of  3%  in  the  decade. 
The  district  is  traversed  by  the  main  Une  and  several  branches  of 
the  Bengal  ft  Korth-Westem  railway,  and  the  Gandak,  the  Gogra 
and  the  Raptl  are  navigable. 
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GORAI^-GORCHAKOV 


The  OlvnWH  bM  an  um  ol  gsM  mi-  B^  ^Hm  pgpuklion  in 
igsi  WW  t^JU^ii,  giviDg  BO  avenge  douitjF  ol  1K4  penon*  per 
•q.  m.,  beioi  aiait  thui  one  to  eveiy  acre,  and  the  hichett  foi 
■ny  laisc  tad  in  ladi*. 

BOBU.  Ok  utive  name  of  a  amall  Hiinalayan  rougb-haiied 
■od  cylimlrkal-bDniibl  nunmuit  daisnd  inliKume  group  as  the 
charnou.  bdcDli&caUy  ihia  animal  is  koDwn  ai  Untrapa  <« 
CcKui)  itral;  tad  the  native  tuiue  i*  now  employed  at  tliB 
daigQatian  ol  all  tbe  other  membert  of  i  he  lame  genua.  In 
addition  Is  cxitain  peculiahtiet  in  tbe  lona  of  tin  iliuU,  gorali 
tie  chiefly  ■''■'■"n"'''— <  boa  Mtowa  (««.)  bjr  not  posacaiinc  a 
(land  bcloir  Ibn  eye,  not  a  oomquDding  dcpnaian  ia  the  akulL 

Tibet  *rtd  North  China.  Of  these,  the  two  Him^ayan  gorala 
(t/.  |<riiJand  t/.  M/«nti)  are  usualb' found  in  aoiaJl  RBitiea,  but 
Itu  conunDnly  in  pain.  Tliey  genenlly  Inquest  grawy  hilla,  or 
totiy  gmund  doihed  with  foreiti  in  fine  wnlber  feeding  inly 
in  the  momingi  and  ennio^  but  when  tbe  aky  ii  doudy  graaing 
thmughout  the  day- 

BOSAMT,  or  GonuKv  (Oiftnmflwi  ot/ox),  reputed  to  be  one 
of  tlie  beit-flavoured  (leabwaler  &iba  in  the  Eail  Indian  ardu- 
pdago.  Ila  original  hoDie  is  Java.  Sumatra,  BarDco  and  several 
other  Eaal  Indian  idands,  but  ihefiiz  it  has  been  tnnvuned  10 
■nd  udiimliied  in  Fenang,  Malacca,   MauiiltBl  aod  even 


the  climbing  pcrdi,  it  p"™ v  a  lupnbraikchia]  acceNory 
reapiiatoiy  organ. 

OfiuraiDORF,  «  viUigc  ud  diiiiatic  health  nam  of 
Germany,  in  tiM  PniMiaa  [novinca  of  Siltaia,  lomanticaUjF 

•iluiUrt  ia  a  deep  and  well-woodcil  valley  ol  the 

range,  1900  ft.  above  tbe  sea,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Bi 
ailway  to  Friedland  and  j  10.  from  the  Aualjiui 


700«     ll  has  four  large  sa 


or  couumpiivea,  the  ea 


IS  founded  in  iSj4  by  Ueimans  Biehmor  (1S16-1SS9). 

OORBODUCa  mytluca]  king  of  Britain.  He  gave  bit  kingdom 
away  during  his  lifetime  to  his  two  sous,  Ferrei  and  Potm. 
The  two  quirrelled  and  the  younger  stabbed  the  Ma.  Their 
VDtber,  loving  the  latter  most,  avenged  hit  death  by  muldding 
her  aOQ,  aod  the  people,  boirified  el  ha  act,  icTolttd  and 
oiurdeied  both  her  and  King  Goiboduc  This  legend  vat  the 
aubject  of  the  tarliett  Rgular  Eogliih  tngedy  which  In  ijfii 
waa  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  tlie  Inner  Temfile  halL 
It  was  wriuca  by  Thomas  Ssckville,  Lotd  Buckbuitt  and 
TboBias  Norton  incoUaboratiao.  Under  the  title  of  Ctrtadtu  It 
waa  published  first  very  corruptly  in  156J1  aid  in  better  toini  as 
Tie  Tratidy  ej  Ptrra  amd  Fixrti  in  I  ]  70. 

OORCBAKOV,  or  GoaicHAKOiT,  a  noble  Kiaiiaa  family, 
deiceudcd  Irom  Michael  Vievalodovith,  prlacc  tt  Oieraigov, 
•ho,  in  1346,  wet  asauiatted  by  the  Uongolt.  Puxcx  Anduv 
IvaHOVtCH  (i)ba-iSjj),  genenl  in  the  Riuiias  amy.  took  ■ 


s  part 


a  Iba  £ 


I    (i;6»-i8»i)   t 


under  hsrelative  Snvarar  m  the  Tdriiih  Watt,  and  took  pM 
aa  a  genenl  officer  in  the  Italian  aod  Swiss  operations  ol  ljm, 
and  in  tbe  war  against  Napokon  in  Poland  in  iRo6-ifti>]  (biltk 
of  Heilibog).  Pna  Dhituevich  (i7«o-i£tS}  served  imda 
Kamenski  and  Eutusov  in  the  campaign  against  Turkey,  lad 
afterwords  againH  France  in  1813-1S14.     In  1810  he  supprciini 


kof  o 


jor-gencnL  In  iSiS-iSifi  he  fought  ut 
SI  the  Turks,  woo  an  aclioo  at  lUdaa, 
E  peace  at  Adrian^le.     In  1834  be  was  a 


in  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman.  He  retired  in  iSjj  and 
died  at  Uoscow,  on  tbe  iSih  ol  March  186S. 

PaiHCz  MixBUi.  DumiiEvicB  (1795-1841),  biother  ol  iht 
last  named,  entered  the  Russian  army  id  1807  and  took  put 
in.  the  campaigns  against  Persia  in  iSio,  and  in  1811-1I1] 
against  France.  During  the  Ruaso-Toikish  Wai  of  i8i8-i(»» 
he  waa  preaent  at  the  sieges  of  Siliatiia  and  Shumla.  Afltf 
being  appointed,  in  igja,  a  general  oScet,  he  was  present  in  (he 
campaign  in  Poland,  and  was  wounded  (t  the  b«itte  of  Grodmw, 
on  the  15th  of  Febniary  igji.  He  also  diitinguithed  himvll 
at  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  and  at  the  taking  of  Wanaw.  For 
these  services  he  waa  promoled  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-geDCnL 
In  1S46  be  was  nominated  military  governor  of  Waiaiw.  In 
1849  he  commanded  the  Russian  artillery  in  tbe  war  against  the 
Hungarians,  and  in  1853  he  visited  Loodoa  as  a  reprfscalatin 
of  the  Russian  array  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  WeUingtn. 
At  this  time  he  was  chicl  of  the  stafl  of  the  Russan  incy  and 
adjutant-general  to  the  tsar.  Upon  Ru&^  dedariog  war 
against  Turkey  in  iBjj,  he  was  appinnLed  CDrnmaDder-in-clulf 
of  the  troops  which  occupied  Mfddavia  and  Walladiia.  In  I'St 
he  croaied  the  Danube  and  besieged  Silisaia,  but  was  tupenedcd 
in  April  by  Prince  Paakevich,  who,  however,  reigned  on  tbe  Bth 
of  June,  when  Gorchakav  renim«l  the  conunand.  In  Jaly 
the  siege  of  Silistria  waa  raised,  aod  tbe  Kuaiiaa  armies  remserd 
the  Danube;  in  Aogutt  th^  withdrew  to  Russia.  In  i8ss  bt 
wai  appointed  cominaadei-in-chief  of  the  Ruaian  forces  b  tbt 
Crimea  in  place  ol  Prinn  Meoshikov.  Gorcbakovk  ddcBce  d 
SevaUopol,  and  final  Mreal  to  the  northern  put  al  the  un, 
which  he  continued  to  defend  till  peace  was  signed  in  Paris,  wat 
condncted  with  skill  and  energy.  In  1856  be  was  appiaateil 
(overaor-cenerai  of  Riland  in  sucoetiaoa  to  Piioce  Pa^evkk 
He  died  at  Warsaw  on  the  joth  of  May  1861,  and  wo  buried 
in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  at  SevAstopoL 

PuHCB  CoiCHAiov,  AlexandU  MmLULovicH  (1J9S-1U1), 
RuiMan  ststesniaa,cimsino[  Prmces  Peir  and  MikhaU  Gorchsko, 
was  bom  on  the  i6Lh  of  July  r7Qg,  and  was  educated  al  tbe 
lyceum  of  T«rtkoye  Sclo,  where  he  bad  ibe  port  Pushkin  ss  1 
•choot-feUow.  He  became  a  good  dastical  scholar,  aod  Itsril 
10  speak  aod  wrile  in  French  with  faciUiy  and  elegance.  Pushlia 
in  one  of  hie  poems  deBcrik>ed  young  Gorchakov  as  "  Forlone't 
favoured  aon,"  and  predicted  his  tucoess.  On  leaving  the  iyeeuB 
Gorchakov  entered  the  foreign  office  Under  Covnt  Netselndt. 
Hia  £nt  diidomttk  werk  of  liniiortucc  wit  the  MfotialiM  c' ■ 
marriage  between  tbe  gnnd  ducfaett  Olgi  and  the  crown  print* 
Chatkt  of  Wmttcmtog.  He  remained  at  Stuttgart  fV  iw 
yean  at  Xutsian  nuniswr  aid  nooidential  adviser  of  tbe  c»*^ 
princess.  He  htetold  Ibe  outbreak  of  (be  revolutionary  qii^ 
in  Germany  and  Amliia,  and  wu  ctnlitcd  with  (ounwiliiii  tM 
abdlcatisnof  Ferdinandinfavautof  Fiandsj0Mi>b.  Wbenthe 
German  cOnfedoatiOB  was  re-eslabtisbed  in  iBso  in  |dace  of  w 
pa^ament  of  Fnokfot,  Cottbakov  Wat  i^ipointed  RuiMS 
ihe  diet.    It  was  here  t'       '      '  "  """* 

Bismarck,  1 

that  hk 


th  whom  he  formed  a  fdendtblp  which  wu  •llc|' 
xl  al  St  Peletsburg.    The  en^Ksror  Nltbolas  VtsA 
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Gorchakov  pcrcdved  that  Russian  designs  against  Ttirkey, 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  were  impracticable, 
and  he  couDseUed  Russia  to  make  no  more  useless  saciificesy 
tntt  to  accept  the  bases  of  a  pacification.  At  tbe  same  time, 
tkhougb  he  attended  the  Paris  conference  of  1856,  he  purposely 
tbftained  from  aflbdng  his  signature  to  the  treaty  of  peact  after 
that  of  Count  Orlov,  Russia's  chief  representative.  For  tbe  time, 
however,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  Aleiander  II., 
recognizing  the  wisdom  and  courage  which  Corchakov  had 
exhibited,  appointed  him  minister  of  fbteiign  affairs  in  place  of 
Count  Nessdrode.  Not  long  after  his  accession  to  office  Corcha- 
kov issued  a  circular  to  the  foreign  powers,  in  whidi  he  announced 
that  Rnssta  proposed,  for  internal  reasons,  to  keep  herself  aa 
(nee  as  possible  from  complications  abroad,  and  he  added  the 
now  historic  phrase,  "  La  Russie  ne  hdude  pas;'eUe  se  rscwnStf." 
Daring  the  Polish  insurrection  Gorchakov  rebuffed  the  sugges- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  France  for  assuagmg  the 
severities  employed  in  quelling  it,  and  be  was  especially  acrid 
in  his  replies  to  fi«rl  Russell's  despatdies.  In  July  1863 
Gorchakov  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Russian  empire 
expressly  in  reward  for  his  bold  diplomatic  attitude  towards  an 
in<fignant  Europe.  The  appointment  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
in  Russia,  and  at  that  juncture  Prince  Chancellor  Gorchakov 
was  unquestionably  tbe  most  powerful  minister  in  Europe. 

An  appr0ek€metU  now  began  between  the  courts  of  Russia  and 
Prussia;  and  .in  1863  Gorchakov  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
occupation  pf  Hobtein  by  the  Federal  troops.  This  seemed 
eqiAlIy  favourable  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  it  was  the  latter 
power  whicb  gained  alt  the  substantial  advantages;  and  when 
the  conflict  aicae  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  x866,  Russia 
itmalned  neutral  and  permitted  Prussia  to  reap  the  fruits  and 
(stabliidi  her  supremacy  in  Germany.  When  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870-71  broke  out  Russia  answered  for  the  neutrality 
of  Austria.  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  an  anti-Prussian 
coalition,  but  it  failed  in  consequence  of  the  cordial  understanding 
between  the  German  and  RUssian  chancellors.  In  return  for 
Russia's  service  in  preventing  the  aid  of  Austria  from  bong 
{iven  to  France,  Gorchakov  looked  to  Bismarck  for  diplomatic 
sopport  in  tbe  Eastenh  Question,  atid  be  received  An  tomalmrnt 
of  the  expected  support  when  be  successfully  deixni^ced  the 
Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  This  was  justly  regarded 
by  hun  as  an  important  service  to  his  country  and  one  of  the 
tiimnphs  of  jiis  career,  and  he  hoped  to  obtain  further  Successes 
viih  the  assistance  of  Germany,  but  the  ooidial  f  eiations  between 
the  cabinets  of  St  Petersburg  and  Bcdin  did  not  subsist  much 
longer.  In  1875  Bismarck  was  suspected  o£  a  design,  of  again 
Bttacking  France,  and  Gorchakov  gave  him  to  imderstand*  in  a 
■ay  which  was  not  meant  to  be  offensive,  but  which  roused  the 
German  chancellor's  indignation,  that  Russia  would  oppose  any 
nch  scheme.  The  tension  thua  produced  between  the. two 
statesmen  nas  increased  by  the  political  complications  of  1875- 
1878  in  soutb-eastem  Europe,  which  began  with  tbe  Hecze- 
gDvinian  insurrection  and  culminated  at  the  Berlin  congresi. 
Gorchakov  hoped  to  utilise  the  complacationa  in  such  a  way  as 
to  recover,  without  war,  the  portion  ol  Bessarabia  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  but  be  soon  lost  control  of  events,  and  the 
SUvophil  agitation  produced  the  Russo-Turkish  rampaign^  of 
1877^8.  By  the  prellminazy  peace  of  Saa  Stefino  the 
SUvophil  aspirations  seemed  to  be  fealiaed,  but  the  stipulations 
ol  that  peace  were  conaidenUy  ihodified  by  the  congress  el 
Berlin  (x3tb  June  to  X3th  July  X878),  at  which  the  aged  chAnceUor 
hdd  nominally  the  post  of  first  plenipOCentiary,  but  left  to  the 
second  pknipotenttary.  Count  Shuvalov,  not  only  the  task  of 
defending  Russian  interests,  but  also  the  responsibility  and 
odium  for  the  concetdons  which  Russia  had  to  make  to  Great 
Britain  and  Austria.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  lost 
portion  of  Bessarabia  restored  to  his  country  1^  the  Berlin 
treaty,  but  at  the  cost  of  greater  sacrifices  than  he  anticipated. 
After  the  congress  he  continued  to  hold  the  post  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  but  lived  chiefly  abroad,  and  resigned  formally  in 
>88},  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Giers.  He  died  at  Baden- 
Baden  on  the  I  tth  of  March  1883.    Prince  Gorchakov  devoted 


himself  entirely  to  foreign  affklrs,  and  took  no  part  hi  the  great 
Internal  reforms  of  Alexander  II.'s  reign.  As  a  diplomatist  he 
displayed  many  brilliant  qualities — ^a^oitness  in  negotlatioB, 
indsftencss  In  argument  and  elegknce  in  style.  His  statesman* 
sh^,  though  marred  occasionally  by  penonal  vanity  and  love 
el  popular  applause,  was  far-seeing  and  prudent.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  hb  main  object  was  to  raise  the  prestige  off 
Russia  by  undoing  the  results  of  tbe  Crimeanr  War,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  he  in  great  measure  succeeded.      (D.  M.  W.) 

OOROIANf  or  Gosdianus,  the  name  of  three  Roman 
emperors.  The  first,  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus  Sempronianus 
Romanus  Afncanus  (a.d.  159-238),  an  extremely  wealthy  man, 
was  descended  from  the  Gracchi  and  IVajan,  wMle  hh  wife  was 
the  great-granddaughter  of  Antoninus  Plus.  While  he  gained 
unbounded  popularity  by  his  magnificent  games  and  shows,  his 
prudent  and  retired  life  did  not  exdte  the  suspicion  of  Caracalla, 
in  whose  honour  he  wrote  a  long  epic  called  A  ntoninias.  Alexander 
Sevens  called  him  to  the  dangerous  honours  of  govenmiettt  in 
Africa,  and  during  his  proconsuhhip  occurred  the  usurpation  of 
Maximin.  The  universal  discontent  roused  by  the  oppressive  rule 
of  Maximin  culminated  in  a  revolt  in  Africa  in  338,  and  Gordian 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  popular  clamour  and  assumed  the 
purple.  Hs  son,  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus  (192-238),  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  dignity..  The  senate  confinned  the 
choice  of  the  Africans,  and  most  of  the  provinces  gladly  sided 
with  the  new  emperors;  but,  even  while  their  cause  was  so 
successful  abroad,  they  had  fallen  before  the  sudden  inroad  of 
Cappellianus,  legatus  of  Numidia  and  a  supporter  of  Maximin. 
They  had  reigned  only  thirty-six  days.  Both  the  Gordians  had 
deserved  by  their  amiable ^aracter  their  high  reputation;  they 
were  men  of  great  accomplishments,  fond  of  literature,  and 
voluminous  authors;  but  they  were  rather  intellectual  voluptu- 
aries  than  able  statesmen  or  powerful  rulers.  Having  embraced 
the  cause  of  Gordian,  the  senate  wjis  obliged  to  continue  the 
revolt  against  Maxitnln,  and  appointed  Puplenus  Maximus 
and  Caelius  Balbinus,  two  of  its  noblest  and  most  esteemed 
members,  as  joint  emperors.  At  their  inauguration  a  sedition 
arose,  and  the  popular  outcry  for  a  Gordian  was  kppeased 
by  the  association  with  them  of  M.  Antonius  Gordianus 
Hus  (224*344),  grandson  of  the  elder  Gordian,  then  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  Maximin  forthwith  invaded  Italy,  but  was  murdered 
by  his  own  troops  while  besieging  AquIIeia,  and  a  revolt  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  to  which  Fiipicnus  and  Balbinus  fell  victims, 
left  Gordian  sole  emperor.  For  some  time  he  was  under  the 
control  of  his  mother's  eunuchs,  till  Timesitheus,*  lus  father-in- 
law  and  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  persuaded  him  to  assert 
his  independence.  When  the  Persians  uiider  Shapur  (Sapor)  I^ 
invaded  Mesopotamia,  the  young  emperor  opened  the  temple  of 
Janus  for  the  last  time  recorded  in  history,  and  marched  in  pcnon 
to  the  East.  Tbe  Persians  were  driven  back  over  the  Euphrates 
and  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Risaena  (243),  and  only  tbe  death 
of  Timesithcus  (under  suspicious  circumstances)  prevented  an 
advance  into  the  enemy's  territory.  PhiUp  the  Arabian,  who 
succeeded  Timesitheus,  stirred  up  discontent  in  the  army,  'znk 
Gordian  was  murdered  by  the  mutinous  soldiers  in  Mesopotamia. 

See  lives  of  the  Gordians  by^  Capitolinus  In  the  Scrtptpns  kistbriae 
Augiuttt£\  Hcradian  vii.  viii.;  Zoamus  i  16,  18;  Ammianua 
MarocUinus  sodit.  s;  Eutropiua  tx.  s:  Auielius  Victor.  Qusmru^ 
27;  article  Shapur  (U;  Pauly-Wsnowa,  Meqltncydopddic,  k 
2619  T.  (von  Rohden). 

OORDlini,  an  ancient  dty  of  Fhiygia  situated  on  tbe  Peiiiah 
"  Royal  road  "  from  Pessinus  to  Ancyra,  and  not  far  from  the 
Sangarius.  It  lies  opposite  the  village  Pebi,  a  little  north  of 
the  point  where  the  Constantinople-Angora  railway  crosses  the 
Sangarius.  It  is  not  to  be  confus^  with  Gordiou-kome,  ref ounded 
as  Juliopolis,  a  Bithynian  town  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Sangarius,  about  47  m.  in  an  air-line  N.  W.  of  (^rdium.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  (}ordium  was  founded  by  (Sordius,  a  Phrygian 
peasant  who  had  been  called  to  the  throne  by  his  countrymen  In 
obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Zeus  commanding  them  to  sdect  tbe 
first  person  that  rode  up  to  the  temple  of  the  god  In  a  wagon. 
TThe  king  afterwards  dedicated  his  car  to  the  god,  and  another 
*For  this  name  see  footnote  to  SBAnii.  ^ 
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mde  dcdand  ItaU  wbocver  luaxskd  In  uotyinf  the  itraagcljr 
intwined  knot  d[  ccrad  buk  which  bound  Ihc  yoke  to  tb«  pole 
■bguld  reign  over  ill  Aiii.  Alemidcr  the  GtcM,  iccording  to 
the  itory,  cut  the  knot  by  m  itroke  of  hii  iword.  Gordiuia  wu 
ciptimd  lad  datiorsd  by  tbc  Ciub  looD  ■tlB  it«  a-c  and 
dbippvoToi  from  hiitory.  Id  imperiil  tima  only  A  vuU  vUUfe 
Cii>tcd  on  the  liie.  Eicmlions  mwle  in  1900  by  tn  GetBuia 
■rholin,  G.  ud  A.  Keerlc,  Rvoled  pncticnUy  no  rem*la>  Uler 
than  the  middle  ol  the  61I1  ceotuiy  i^  (vbea  PhiTtU  IeU  ludei 
Peniu  powei). 
See  JuJubuck  ia  /nliliiU,  Er^iuuiigiliElI  v.  (1904).  (J.  C  C  A.) 
OOKDOH,  (he  name  of  t  Scollish  fuaily,  no  fewer  Una  157 
Duln  bnnches  of  which  ue  traced  by  the  f  unily  hiitoriam,  A 
kifd  of  Gocdep,  in  Bcrwidutiire,  near  (he  Engliih  border,  13  said 
to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard  (iijS).  The  familicj 
of  the  tvo  tons  uctifted  to  him  by  tradition,  Richard  Gordon  of 
Gordon  and  Adam  Gordon  of  Himily,  weie  united  by  the  maiiiagi 
of  tbcir  greal-enndchildren  Alicia  and  Sir  Adam,  whoie  grandson 
Sii  Adam  (killed  at  HalidoB  HiU,  ijjj)  at  fiisl  took  the  Engliah 
aide  in  the  Stotllih  itrug^  for  iaite|ieodenH,  and  ii  tlic  finl 
member  of  the  family  dr^nitely  to  emFrge  into  history.  He  was 
jiuticiac  of  S™tland  in  ijio,  but  alter  BaDnockbum  he  atladied 
tu'oueH  to  R-obcTt  Btuce,  Hho  gianted  him  in  13  iS  the  lordship  of 
SlratbbogiE  in  Abeideeoshire,  to  which  Gordon  gave  the  name  of 
lluntly  (lom  a  village  on  the  Goidon  tatate  in  Be rwickshiie.  He 
had  (wo  ions,  Adam  and  William.  The  jounger  ion,  laird  of 
Stitcbet  in  Koibuigbihlre,  was  the  anceator  ol  William  de 
Cordoo  of  Stitchd  and  Lochinvu,  founder  of  the  Galloway 
branch  of  the  fimily  nprejented  in  the  Scottish  peerage  by  Ihe 
dormant  viscounty  of  Kenmure  lq.t.),  treatnl  in  i6jj;  most  of 
Ihe  Iiish  and  Viiginian  Goidani  are  uashooti  of  Ibis  stock.  The 
elder  son,  Adam,  inherited  Ihe  Gordan-Huntly  eitales.    He  bad 


s,  Jock  of  Scui- 
daigue,  (he  ancc3(oi  of  the  earls  of  Aberdeen,  and  Tam  of 
Rulhven.  Fmm  these  two  stocks  most  of  the  northern  Gordon 
famine  are  detived.  Sir  Adam 'a  daughter  and  heiress,  Eliaabclb, 
manied  Sir  Alexander  Scton,  and  with  her  husband  was  confirmed 
in  140S  in  the  possesaion  of  the  barony  nt  Gordon  and  lluntly  in 
Berwickshire  and  of  the  Goidon  lands  in  Aberdeen.  The  Seton- 
Gordons  aie  IheiT  descendants.  Their  son  Alexander  was  created 
call  ol  HunUy  (see  HuHTLy,  Eaiu  and  Uahouesses  or), 
probably  in  1445 ;  and  his  heirs  became  dukes  of  Gordon,  George 
GoidoD  (f.  I650-17I&),  4th  marquess  of  Hunlly. 


.  ill  Job. 

.40J).    Sir  John 


duke  ol  Gordon  i 


.    Hel 


educated  in  a  French 


Catholic  seminary,  and  served  fn  the  French  army  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1673  (o  1675.  Under  James  11.  he  was  made  keeper  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  he  refused  to 
■uppoit  Jamci't  eHorts  to  impose  Komao  Catholicism  on  his 
lubjrcts.  He  offered  little  active  teaiitanci  when  the  caatle  was 
besieged  by  William  III.'i  foices.  After  ha  suboissiDP  be  waa 
more  (ban  once  imprisoned  on  suspidon  of  Jacobite  leanings,  and 
was  ordered  by  George  I.  to  reside  on  parole  in  Edinhuigb.  For 
some  time  before  bis  death  he  was  separated  from  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  6th  duke  of  Norfolk.  Hit  ton  Aleiander, 
ind  duke  ol  Gordon  (c,  1673-171S],  joined  the  Old  Pietendcr,  but 
ftioed  the  ruyal  pardon  if  tee  the  lutrendcr  ol  Gordon  Castle  in 
I7tfi.  01  hb  children  by  hb  wife  Henrietta  Monlaunt,  second 
daui^ter  of  Cbarlet  Mordiuni.  earl  of  Feterborough,  COsmo 
Geoigc(c-  1720-17S1}  succeeded  as  jidduke^  Lord  I^wisGorrlon 
(d.  T7j4)  look  an  active  part  in  the  Jacobile  riaiogot  1745^  and 
Caneril  LordAdamGordonte.  1716-1B01)  became  commander  o( 
the  forces  in  Scotland  in  i78],and|Oveniot  of  Edinburgh  l^tJe 
ip  1 7S1S.  Lord  Ceocge  Cordon  (f .?.)  was  ■  younger  son  of  (be 
jrd  duke,  * 

The  title,  with  tbe  cirMom  of  Korwich  and  the  barony  of 
Gcrdou  Huntly,  became  extinct  on  tbe  death  of  George,  sth 
duke  (i77ci-i3j6),  1  distinguished  Mldier  who  raised  the  corps 
now  known  at  the  snd  battalion  of  the  Gordon  Higblandcn. 
Tbe  marquettale  ol  Hunliy  passed  to  his  RHUin  and  heir-msle, 
Ceoige,  jlh  carl  of  Aboyne.  Lady  C:hulo((e  Goidon,  sister  of 
and  CD-heiress  with  the  j(h  duke,  minied  Chuin  Leniwx,  4tb 


le  ol  Gordon-Li 


duke  el  Ridnnotid,  wboae  ion  toiA  the  lu 
The  dukedom  of  Gordon  was  revived  in 
6Ib  duke  of  Richmond,  who  thenceforward  was  styled  duke  ol 
Richmoad  and  Gordon.  Adam  Coedon  of  Aboyne  (d.  i^i) 
(oak  (he  couctciy  title  of  eari  of  Sutbcilind  In  right  of  his  wife 
EliHbetfa,  Cdunteu  of  Sutherland  in  her  own  right,  Bster  of  the 
9(h  carL  The  lawless  and  turbulent  Cordons  ol  Gigfat  were  the 
maternal  anceAon  of  Lord  Byron. 

Among  (be  many  soldiers  of  fortune  bearing  (he  name  ol 
GoedoQ  waa  Colonel  Jofan  Gordon,  one  ol  the  muidercn  el 
Wallenitein.  Patrick  Cordon  (lAjj-'^)  ^asbora  atAuch- 
leuchiiea  in  Aberdeenshire,  entered  tbe  service  ol  Charles  X. 
'     "  les.    He  changed 


lefoui 


became  general  ia 
10A|;  in  losa  he  helped  to  secure  Peter  the  Creates  ascendancy; 
and  later  he  crushed  the  revolt  of  the  StrtltaL  His  diary  wu 
published  in  German  (j  vols.,  i&4^iB5j,  Moscow  and  St  Fclen- 
hurg).  and  selections  from  the  EngUih  ocigirial  by  the  Spaldint 
Oub  (Aberdeen,   iSsv)- 

The  Gordons  fill  a  coniideiable  pUce  io  Scottish  legend  tod 
ballad.  "  Captain  Cai,"  or"  Edom  (Adam)  of  Gordon  "  deiaiba 
an  incident  in  the  strug^e  between  the  FMbescs  and  Gordons 
in  Aberdeenshire  in  157 1;  "The  Duke  of  Gordon's  Daughter" 
hat  apparently  no  foundation  in  fact,  though  "  Ceordie  "  of  ll>e 
haUad  b  sometimes  said  to  have  been  (korge,  (lb  earl  of  HuDltyi 
"  The  Fire  of  Frendraught  "  goes  back  to  a  feud  (itjo)  betwtte 
James  Crichlon  of  Fiendiaughl  and  WilHam  Gordon  d  Roiliic- 
may;  the  "  Gallant  Conlons  Gay  "  figure  in  "  Cbevy  Chaic  "; 
Williim  Gordon  ol  Earlston,  (be  C.  -..-.■ 


old  Aberdeen),  m  HiUarj  <4  atAntiaH. 

■M  ./  CtriM  ii  vols.,  Edinburih.  1716- 
Hiilary  tf  lit  .  .  .  Hnit  >/ (£r^.  hV 
>7M)  u  litrle  mofr  iIbi  an  abeidintel: 

f^iiSi,  edited  by  Charles  1 1  ' 


Bi  ,  1903); , 

i.CiL;ii(>.  A;jAa  LLHtSAT  (1831-1870),  Austtaliis  poet, 
was  bom  at  Fayal)^  in  tbe  Aiora,  in  1833,  (be  ion  ol  ■  reUitd 
Indian  officer  who  (aught  Hindustani  at  Oicltenham  CoUep. 
Ysung  Gordon  was  educatod  there  and  at  Merton  Colltte. 
Oxford,  but  1  youthful  indiscretion  led  to  hb  being  sent  in  lAjj 
to  South  Australia,  where  he  joined  the  mounted  pdice.  He  Ibee 
became  1  horsebreiker,  but  on  his  father's  death  be  inhmicd 
a  fortune  and  obtained  a  seat  fn  the  Houk  of  Aaiembly.  At 
this  time  be  had  the  reputation  of  being  Ihe  best  Bon-profcssioQa] 
steeplechase  rider  in  the  colony.  In  iKj  he  mond  to  Victoni 
and  set  op  a  livery  staUe  at  BaUarat.  Two  volumes  of  paem. 
Sa  Sfrty  md  Smote  Drift  and  Aitlarta,  wen  published  io  Ihil 
year,  and  (wo  yean  Uler  he  gave  up  hb  business  and  settled 
at  New  Brighton,  near  Helboume.  A  second  volume  ol  poetry. 
Bulk  BaOadt  aid  OOiofint  Kkyma,  ^ppaitd  in  1870.  U 
brought  him  more  pnise  than  nnolimbent,  and,  ihonmghlr 
discouraged  by  his  failure  to  mAke  good  his  claim  to  some 
property  in  Scotland  to  wlucb  he  heUeved  himidf  cntitkd, 
be  committed  tutddc  on  the  14th  of  June  1S70.  Hb  tepaltlioe 
rose  alter  hb  death,  and  he  became  the  best  known  and  owft 
widely  popular  ol  Australian  poeta.  Much  of  Cordon's  peetrj 
mi^  have  been  written  in  England;  when,  howner.  it  <> 
really  kxal,  it  u  vividly  so;  hb  gcmilne  feeting  fiequatly 
kindles  Into  purioo;  hb  veniOcaiion  b  always   eUalic  sad 


n  collected  and  pvblbked  is 


biogrmphicil  mtroduction  1^  Marcus  Clarke. 

aORDOH.  iLBXAHDBH  (c.  i6qi-c.  ijm).  Scetlbh  uiliquv7< 
is  believed  to  have  beei}  bom  in  Aberdeen  in  169^-  He  * 
the  "  Sandy  Cordon  "  of  Scotl'a  Attiiqiary.  Of  hb  pareotar 
and  early  history  DOthiag  ii  known.    He  appeals  to  hiK 
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dHtingaJdMd  biiMcIf  in  dusks  at  Aberdeen  Uaivcniiy,  and  to 
have  nude  a  living  ai  finl  by  teaching  languages  and  musk. 
When  still  young  be  travelled  abioad,  probably  in  the  capacity  of 
tutor.  He  returned  to  Scotland  previous  (o  1726,  and  devoted 
Umsdf  to  antiqoarian  work.  In  1726  appeared  the  ItimcrariuM 
Septemlri^Maie,  his  greatest  and  bcst^known  work.  He  was  already 
the  friend  of  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Penicuik,  better  known  as  Baron 
Cleik  (a  baron  of  the  exchequer);  and  the  baron  and  Roger  Gale 
(vice-piuiident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries)  are  the  **  two 
leniieinen,  the  honour  of  thck  age  and  country,"  whose  letters 
were  poblisbed,  without  their  consent  it  appears,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  /liMrrof  MMt.  Subsequently  Gordon  was  appointed  secre- 
ury  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  £50.  Resigning  this  post,  or,  as  there  seems 
reason  for  believing,  being  dismissed  for  carelessness  in  his 
accounts^  he  succeeded  Dr  Stukdey  as  secretary  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  also  acted  for  a  short  time  as  secretary  to 
the  Egyptian  Club,  an  association  composed  of  genllcmen  who 
had  visited  Egypt.  In  174 1  he  accompanied  James  Glen  (after- 
wards governor),  to  Sooth  Carolina.  Through  his  influence  Gor- 
don,  b»ides  receiving  a  grant  of  land  in  South  Carolina,  became 
registrar  of  the  province  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  filled 
several  other  offices.  From  his  will,  dated  the  amd  of  August 
i7S4(  it  appears  he  had  a  son  Alexander  and  a  daughter  Frances, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  most  of  his  property,  among  which  were 
portraits  of  himself  and  of  friends  painted  by  his  own  hand. 

Sec  S«r  Daniel  Wilson,  Alfxander  Cordon,  (he  Antiquary;  and  liis 
Papers  in  the  Procetdings  of  the  Society  of  Aniiquarus  of  Scotlandt 
with  Additional  Notes  and  an  Appendix  of  Original  Letters  by 
Dr  David  Laing  {JPtoc.  Soc.  of  Anttq.  oj  Scot.  x.  363-182). 

GORDON.  CHARLES  GEOROB  (1853-1885),  British  soldier 
and  administrator,  fourth  son  of  Oneral  H.  W.  Gordon,  Ro3raI 
Artillery,  was  bom  at  Woolwich  on  the  38th  of  January  1833. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Taunton  school,  and  was 
given  a  cadetship  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
in'  1848.  He  was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  m  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  on  the  33rd  of  June  1852.  After 
passing  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Engineers' 
establishment,  Chatham,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1854, 
and  was  sent  to  Pembroke  dock  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
the  fortifications  then  being  erected  for  the  defence  of  Milford 
Haven.  The  Crimean  War  broke  out  shortly  afterwards,  and 
(Gordon  was  ordered  on  active  service,  and  landed  at  Balaklava 
on  the  ist  of  January  1855.  The  siege  of  Sevastopol  was  in 
progress,  and  he  had  his  full  share  of  the  arduous  work  in  the 
trenches.  He  was  attached  to  one  of  the  British  columns  which 
assaulted  the  Redan  oh  the  i8lh  of  June,  and  was  also  present 
at  the  capture  of  that  work  on  the  8th  of  September.  He  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Kinbum,  and  then  returned  to  Sevas* 
topol  to  superintend  a  portion  of  the  demolition  of  the  Russian 
dockyard.  After  peace  with  Russia  had  been  concluded ,  Gordon 
was  attached  to  an  international  commission  appointed  to  de> 
limit  the  new  boundary,  as  fixed  by  treaty,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  Bessarabia;  and  On  the  conclusion  of  this  work  he 
was  ordered  to  Asia  Minor  on  umilar  duty,  with  reference  to 
the  eastern  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  While  so 
employed  Gordon  took  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  and  people  of  Armenia,  and 
the  knowledge  of  dealing  with  eastern  nations  then  gained 
was  of  great  use  to  him  in  after  life. 

He  returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  1858,  and  was 
then  sdected  for  the  appointment  of  adjutant  and  field-works 
instructor  at  the  Royal  Engineers'  establishment, 
and  took  up  hb  new  duties  at  Chatham  after  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  April  1859.  But  his  stay  in  England 
was  brief,  for  in  t86o  war  was  declared  against  China,  and 
Gordon  was  ordered  out  there,  arriving  at  Hentsin  in  September. 
He  was  too  late  for  the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts,  but  was  present 
at  the  occupation  of  Peking  and  destruction  of  the  Summer 
Palace.  He  remained  with  the  British  force  of  occupation  in 
northern  China  until  April  1862,  when  the  British  troops, 
under  the  command  of  (Scneral  Staveley,  proceeded  to  Shanghai, 
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in  order  to  protect  the  European  settlement  at  that  place  from 
the  Taiping  rebels.  The  Taiping  revolt,  which  had  some  remark- 
able points  of  similarity  with  the  Mahdist  rebellion  in  the  Sudan, 
had  commenced  in  1850  in  the  {»ovince  of  Kwangsi.  The 
leader,  Hung  Sin  Tsuan,  a  semi-political,  semi-religious  en- 
thusiast, assumed  the  title  of  Tien  Wang,  or  Heavenly  King, 
and  by  plajnng  on  the  feelhigs  of  the  lower  class  of  people  gradu- 
ally collected  a  considerable  force.  The  Chinese  authorities 
endeavoured-  to  arrest  him,  but  the  imperialist  troops  were 
defeated.  The  area  of  revolt  extended  northwards  through 
the  provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupch,  and  down  the  valley  of 
the  Yangistc-kiang  as  far  as  the  great  dty  of  Nanking,  which 
was  captured  by  the  rebels  in  1853.  Here  the  Tien  Wang 
esublished  his  court,  and  while  spending  his  own  time  in  heavenly 
contemplation  and  earthly  pleasures,  sent  the  assistant  Wangs 
on  wariike  expeditions  through  the  adjacent  provinces.  For 
some  years  a  constant  struggle  was  maintained  between  the 
Chinese  imperialist  troops  and  the  Taipings,  with  varying  success 
on  both  sides.  The  latter  gradually  advanced  eastwards,  and  ap- 
proaching the  important  city  of 'Shanghai,  alarmed  the  European 
inhabitants,  who  subscribed  to  raiscra  mixed  force  of  Europeans 
and  Manila  men  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  This  force,  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  American,'  Frederick 
Townsend  Ward  (i83i-'i862>,  took  up  a  position  in  the  country 
west  of  Shanghai  to  check  the  advance  ol  the  rebels.  Fighting 
continued,  round  Shanghai  for  about  two  years,  but  Ward's 
force  was  not  altogether  succe»ful,  and  when  General  Staveley 
arrived  from  Tientsin  affairs  were  in  a  somewhat  critical  Con- 
dition. He  decided  to  clear  the  district  of  rebds  within  a  radius 
of  30  m.  from  Shanghai,  and  Gordon  was  attached  to  his  stall 
as  eikgineer  officer.  A  French  force,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Pt6tet,  co-operated  with  Staveley  and  Ward,  with  his 
little  army,  also  assisted.  Kahdhng,  Singpo  and  other  towns 
were  occupied,  and  the  country  was  fairiy  cleared  of  rebels 
by  the  end  of  i86a.  Ward  was,  unfortunately,  killed  in  the 
assault  of  Tkeki,  and  his  successor,  Burgevine^,  having  hod  a 
quarrel  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Kiang-su  province,  requested  General  Staveley  to 
appoint  a  British  officer  to  commaiid  the  contingent.  Stavdey 
selected  Gordon,  who  had  been  made  a  brevet-major  in  December 
1863  for  his  previous  services,  and  the  noihinatmn  was  approved 
by  the  British  government.  The  choice  was  judidous  as 
further  events  proved.  In  March  1863  Gordon  proceeded  to 
Sungkiang  to  take  command  of  the  force^  which  had  received 
the  name  of  "The  Ever- Victorious  Army,"  an  encouraging 
though  somewhat  exaggerated  title,  considering  its  prevk>us 
history.  WithoiU  waiting  to  reorganiae  his  troops  he  marched 
at  once  to  the  relief  of  Chansu,  a  town  40  m.  north-west  of 
Shanghai,  which  was  invested  by  the  rebels.  The  relief  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the  operation  established  (Gordon 
in  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  He  then  reorganiacd  his  force, 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  advanced  against  Quinsan, 
which  was  captured,  though  with  considerable  loss.  Gordon 
then  marched  through  the  country,  seizing  town  aiter  town 
from  the  rebels  until  at  length  the  great  city  of  Suchow  was 
invested  by  his  army  and  a  body  of  Chinese  imperialist  troops. 
The  dty  was  taken  on  the  s^h  of  November,  and  after  its 
capture  Gordon  had  a  serious  dispute  with  Li  Hung  Chang, 
as  the  latter  had  beheaded  certain  of  the  rebel  leaders  whose 
lives  the  former  had  promised  to  spare  if  t  hey  surrendered.  This 
action,  though  not  opposed  to  Chinese  ethics,  was  so  opposed 
to  (jordon's  ideas  of  honour  that  he  withdrew  his  force  from 
Suchow  and  remained  inactive  at  (^insan  until  February 
1864.  He  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subjugation  of 
the  rebels  was  more  important  than  his  dilute  with  Li,  and 
visited  the  latter  in  order  to  arrange  for  further  operations. 
By  mut\ial  consent  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  death  of  the 
Wangs.  This  was  a  good  example  of  one  of  Gordon's  marked 
characteristics,  that,  though  a  man  of  strong  personal  feelings, 
he  was  always  prepared  to  subdue  them  for  the  public  benefit. 
He  declined,  however,  to  take  any  decoration  or  reward  from 
the  emperor  for  his  services  at  the  capture  of  Suchow.    After 
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Ihc  mcctUg  with  Li  Hung  Chang  the  "  Ever^'Victorious  Army  " 
again  advanced  and  took  a  number  of  towns  from  the  rebels, 
ending  with  Chanchufu,  the  principal  military  position  of  the 
Taipings.  This  fell  in  May,  when  Cordon  returned  to  Quinsan 
and  disbanded  his  force.  In  June  the  Tien  Wang,  seeing  his 
cause  was  hopeless,  committed  suicide,  and  the  capture  of  Nan- 
king by  the  imperialist  troops  shortly  afterwards  brought  the 
Taiping  revolt  to  a  conclusion.  The  suppression  of  this  serious 
movement  was  undoubtedly  due  in  great  part  to  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Gordon,  who  had  shown  remarkable  qualities  as. a 
leader  of  men.  The  emperor  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Titu, 
the  highest  grade  in  the  Chinese  army,  and  also  gave  him  the 
'Yelkiw  Jacket,  the  most  important  decoration  in  China.  He 
wished  to  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  this  Gordon  refused* 
He  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  for  his  Chinese  services, 
and  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  Henceforth  he  was  often 
familiarly  spokeaof  as  "  Chinese  "  pordon. 

Gordon  was  appointed  on  his  return  to  England  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer  at  Gravesend,  where  he  was  eiqployed  in  super- 
intending the  erection  of  forts  for  the  defence  of  the  Thames. 
He  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  his  official  duties,  and  his 
leisure  hours  to  practical  phibnihropy.  All  the  acts  of  kindness 
which  he  did  for  the  poor  during  the  six  years  he  was  stationed 
at  Gravesend  will  never  be  fully  known.  In  October  187 1  he 
was  appointed  British  representative  on  the  international 
commissioa  which  had  been  constituted  after  the  Crimean  War 
to  maintain  the  navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube, 
with  headquarters  at  Galatx.  During  1872  Gordon  was  sent  to 
inspect  the  British  military  cemeteries  in  the  Crimea,  and  when 
passing  through  Constantinople  on  his  return  to  Galats  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Nubar  Pasha,  prime  minister  of  Egypt, 
who  sounded  him  as  to  whether  he  would  take  service  under  the 
khedive.  Nothing  further  was  settled  at  the  time,  but  the 
following  year  he  received  a  definite  offer  from  the  khedive, 
which  he  accepted  with  the  consent  of  the  British  government, 
and  proceeded  to  Egypt  early  in  1874.  He  was  then  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  though  still  only  a  captain  in  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers. 

To  understand  the  object  of  tlie  appointment  which  Gordon 
accepted  In  Egypt,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Sudan.  In  iSao-aa  Nubia,  Sennar  and  Kordofan 
had  been  conquered  by  Egypt,  and  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians 
was  subsequently  extended  southward,  eastward  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  westward  over  Darfur  (conquered  by  Zobeir  Pasha  in 
1874).  One  result  of  the  Egyptian  occupation  of  the  country 
was  that  the  slave  trade  was  largely  devel<^>ed,  especially  in  the 
White  Nile  and  Babr-cl-Ghazal  districts.  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant,  who  had  travelled  through  Uganda  and  came  down  the 
White  Nile  in  1863,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  went  up  the 
same  river  as  far  as  Albert  Nyanza,  brought  back  harrowing 
talcs  of  the  misery  caused  by  the  slave-hunters.  Public  opinion 
was  considerably  moved*  and  in  1869  the  khedive  Ismail  decided 
to  send  an  expedition  up  the  White  Nile,  with  the  double  object 
of  limiting  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  and  opening  up  the  district 
to  commerce.  The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  reached  Khartum  in  February  1870,  but, 
owing  to  the  obstniction  of  the  river  by  the  sudd  or  grass  barrier, 
did  not  reach  Gondokoro,  the  centre  of  his  province,  for  fourteen 
months.  He  met  with  great  difficulties,  and  when  his  four  years*. 
service  came  to  an  end  little  had  been  effected  beyond  establishing 
a  few  posts  ak>ng  the  Nile  and  placing  some  steamers  on  the  river. 
It  was  to  succeed  Baker  as  governor  of  the  equatorial  regions 
that  the  khedive  asked  for  Gordon's  services,  having  a>me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  latter  was  the  most  likely  person  to  bring 
the  affair  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  After  a  short  stay  in 
Cairo,  Gordon  proceeded  to  Khartum  by  way  of  Suakin  and 
Berber,  a  route  which  he  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  the  best 
mode  of  access  to  the  Sudan.  From  Khartum  he  proceeded  up 
the  White  Nile  to  Gonddkoro,  where  he  arrived  in  twenty-four 
days,  the  sudd,  which  had  proved  such  an  obstacle  to  Baker, 
having  been  removed  since  the  departure  of  the  latter  by  the 
Egyptian  governor-general.    Gordon  remained  in  the  equatorial 


provinces  until  October  1676,  and  then  returned  to  Cairo.  The 
two  years  and  a  half  thus  spent  in  Central  Africa  was  a  time  of 
incessant  toil.  A  line  of  stations  was  establbhed  from  the  Sobal 
confluence  on  the  White  Nile  to  the  frontier  of  Uganda — to 
which  country  he  proposed  to  open  a  route  from  Mombasa— and 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  river  and  Lake  Albert  were  mapped  by  Gordon  and 
his  staff,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  wonted  energy  to  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Greater  results  might  have  been 
obtained  but  for  the  fact  that  Khartum  and  the  whok  of  the 
Sudan  north  of  the  Sobat  were  in  the  hands  of  an  Egyptian 
governor,  independent  of  Gordon,  and  not  too  well  disposed 
towards  his  proposab  lor  diminishing  the  slave  trade.  On 
arriving  in  Cairo  Gordon  informed  the  khedive  of  his  reasons 
for  not  wishing  (o  return  to  the  Sudan,  but  did  not  definitely 
resign  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  equatorial  provinces. 
But  on  reaching  London,  he  telegraphed  to  the  British  consul- 
general  in  Cairo,  asking  him  to  Ici  the  khedive  know  that  be 
would  not  go  back  to  Egypt.  Ismail  Pasha,  feeling,  no  doubt, 
that  Gordon's  resignation  would  injure  his  prestige,  wrote  to  him 
saying  that  he  had  promised  to  return,  and  that  he  expected  him 
to  keep  his  word.  Upon  this  Gordon,  to  whom  the  keeping  of  a 
promise  was  a  sacred  duty,  decided  to  return  to  Cairo,  but  gave 
an  assurance  to  some  friends  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  the 
Sudan  unkss  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the  entire 
country.  'After  some  discussion  the  khedive  agreed,  and  made 
him  governor-general  of  the  Sudan,  inclusive  of  Darfur  and  the 
equatorial  provinces. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  Gordon  had  to 
take  up  on  hb  appointment  was  the  state  of  the  political  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  which  had  been  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  for  some  years.  The  dispute  ^^^ 
centred  round  the  district  of  Bogos,  lying  not  far 
inland  from  Massawa,  which  both  the  khedive  and  King  John  ol 
Abyssinia  claimed  as  bek>nging  to  their  respective  dominions. 
War  broke  out  in  1875,  when  an  Egyptian  expedition  was 
despatched  to  Abyssinia,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  King 
John  near  Gundet.  A  second  and  larger  expedition,  under 
Prince  Hassan,  the  son  of  the  khedive,  was  sent  the  following  year 
from  Massawa.  The  force  was  routed  by  the  Abyssinians  at 
Gura,  but  Prince  Hassan  and  his  staff  got  back  to  Massawa. 
Matters  then  remained  quiet  until  March  1877,  when  Gordon 
proceeded  to  Massawa  to  endeavour  to  make  peace  with  King 
John.  He  went  up  to  Bogos,  and  had  an  interview  with  Walad 
Michael,  an  Abyssinian  chief  and  the  hereditary  ruler  of  Bogos, 
who  had  joined  the  Egyptians  with  a  view  to  raiding  on  his  own 
account.  Gordon,  with  his  usual  powers  of  diplomacy,  persuaded 
Michael  to  remain  quiet,  and  wrote  to  the  king  proposing  terms 
of  peace.  But  he  received  no  reply  at  that  time,  as  John,  feeling 
pretty  secure  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  after  his  two  successful 
actions  against  the  khedive's  troops,  had  gone  southwards  to 
fight  with  Meneick,  king  of  Shos.  Gordon,  seeing  that  the 
Abyssinian  difficulty  could  wait  for  a  few  months,  proceeded  to 
Khartum.  Here  he  took  up  the  slavery  question,  and  proposed 
to  issue  regulations  making  the  registration  of  slaves  compulsory, 
but  hb  proposab  were  not  ai^roved  by  the  Cairo  government. 
In  the  meantime  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Darfur,  and 
Gordon  proceeded  to  that  province  to  relieve  the  Egyptian 
garrisons,  which  were  considerably  stronger  than  the  force  he 
had  available,  the  insurgents  also  being  far  more  numerous  than 
hb  little  army.  On  coming  up  with  the  main  body  of  rcbeb  he 
saw  that  diplomacy  gave  a  belter  chance  of  success  than  fighting, 
and,  accompanied  only  by  an  interpreter,  ro4e  into  the  enemy's 
camp  to  discuss  the  situation.  This  bold  move,  which  probably 
no  one  but  Gordon  would  have  attempted,  proved  quite  sugccss- 
lul,  as  part  of  the  insurgents  joined  him,  and  the  remainder 
retreated  to  the  south.  The  relief  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  was 
successfully  accomplbhed,  and  Gordon  visited  the  provinces  of 
Berber  and  Dongola,  whence  he  had  again  to  return  to  the 
Abyssinian  frontier  to  treat  with  King  John.  But  no  satbfactory 
settlement  was  arrived  at,  and  Gordon  came  back  to  Khartum 
in  January  1878.    There  be  had  scarcely  a  week's  rest  when  the 
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khcdive  summoned  him  to  Cairo  to  assist  in  settling  the  financial 
affairs  of  Egypt.    He  reached  Cairo  in  March,  and  was  at  once 
af^ntcd  by  Ismail  as  president  of  a  commission  of  in<|uiry  into 
the  finances,  on  the  nndcrstanding  that  the  Eoropean  com-> 
missioners  of  the  debt,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  bond- 
holders, and  wh<M»  Ismail  regarded  as  interested  parties,  should 
not  be  members  of  the  commission.    Gordon  accepted  the  post 
on  these  terms,  but  the  consuls-general  of  the  different  powers 
refused  to  agree  to  the  constitution  of  the  commission,  and  it  fell 
to  the  ground,  as  the  khcdive  was  not  strona  enough  to  carry 
his  point.    The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  utuiae  Gordon  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  European  financiers  having  failed,  Ismail 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  and  was  deposed  by  the 
sultan  in  the  following  year  in  favour  of  his  son  Tewfik.    After 
the  conclusion  of  the  financial  episode,  Gordon  proceeded  to  the 
pro\ince  of  Harrar,  south  of  Abyssim'a,  and,  finding  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  bad  condition,  dismissed  Raouf  Pasha,  the  governor. 
He  then  returned  to  Khartum,  and  in  1879  went  again  into 
Darfur  to  pursue  the  slave  traders,  while  his  subordinate,  Gessj 
Pasha,  fought  them  with  great  success  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
district  and  killed  Suleiman,  their  leader  and  a  son  of  Zobeir. 
This  put  an  end  to  I  he  revolt,  and  Gordon  went  back  to  Khartum. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  down  to  Cairo,  and  when  there  was 
requested  by  the  new  khcdive  to  pay  a  visit  to  King  John  and 
make  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  Abyssinia.    Gordon  had  an 
interesting  interview  with  the  king,  but  was  not  able  to  do  much, 
as  the  king  wa'hted  great  concessions  from  Egypt,  and  the 
khcdivc's  instructions  were  that  nothing  material  was  to  be 
cooccdcd.    Tlie  matter  ended  by  Gordon  being  made  a  prisoner 
and  sent  back  to  Massawa.    Thence  he  returned  to  Cairo  and 
resigned  his  Sudan  appointment.    He  was  considerably  ex- 
hausted by  the  three  years'  incessant  work,  during  which  he  had 
ridden  no  fewer  than  8500  m.  on  Camels  and  mules,  and  was 
constantly  engaged  in  the  task  of  trying  to  reform  a  vicious 
system  of  administration. 

In  March  1880  Gordon  visited  the  king  of  the  Belgians  at 
Brussels,  and  King  Leopold  suggested  that  he  should  at  some 
future  dale  take  charge  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
In  April  the  government  of  the  Cape  Colony  telegraphed 
to  him  offering  the  position  of  commandant  of  the 
Cape  local  forces,  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  In  May 
the  marquess  of  Ripon,  who  had  been  given  the  post  of  governor- 
general  of  India,  asked  Cordon  to  go  with  him  as  private  secretary. 
This  be  agreed  to  do,  but  a  few  days  later,  feeling  that  he  was 
not  suitable  for  the  position,  asked  Lord  Ripon  to  release  him. 
The  latter  refused  to  do  so,  and  Gordon  accompanied  him  to 
India,  but  definitely  resigned  his  post  on  Lord  Ripon's  staff 
shortly  afterwards.  Hardly  had  he  resigned  when  he  received 
a  telegram  from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  inspector-general  of  customs 
in  China,  inviting  him  to  go  to  Peking.  He  started  at  once 
and  arrived  at  Tientsin  in  July,  where  he  met  Li  Hung  Chang, 
and  learnt  that  affairs  were  in  a  critical  condition,  and  that  there 
was  risk  of  war  with  Russia.  Gordon  proceeded  to  Peking  and 
used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  peace.  His  arguments,  which 
wcft  given  with  much  plainness  of  sF>eech,  appear  to  have 
convinced  the  Chinese  government,  and  war  was  avoided. 
Gordon  returned  to  England,  and  in  April.  x88i  exchanged 
with  a  brother  officer,  who  had  been  ordered  to  Mauritius  as 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer,  but  who  for  family  reasons  was 
unable  to  accept  the  appointment.  He  remained  in  Mauritius 
until  the  March  following,  when,  on  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  had  to  vacate  the  position  of  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer.  Just  at  the  same  time  the  Cape  ministry 
telegraphed  to*  him  to  ask  if  he  would  go  to  the  Cape  to  consult 
with  the  government  as  regards  settling  affairs  in  Basutoland. 
The  telegram  stated  that  the  position  of  mattery  was  grave, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  colony  should 
secure  the  services  of  someone  of  proved  ability,  firmness  and 
energy.  Gordon  sailed  at  once  for  the  Cape,  and  saw  the  governor. 
Sir  Uemiles  Robinson.  Mr  Thos.  Scanlen,  the  premier,  and 
Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman,  a  member  of  the  ministry,  who,  for  political 
reasons,  asked  him  not  to  go  to  Basutoland,  but  to  Uke  the 
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appointment  of  commandant  of  the  colonial  forces  at  Ring 
William's  Town.  After  a  few  months,  which  were  spent  in 
reorganizing  the  colonial  forces,  Gordon  was  requested  to  go  up 
to  Basutoland  to  try  to  arrange  a  settlement  with  the  chief 
Masupfaa,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Basuto  leaders. 
Greatly  to  his  surprise,  at  the  very  time  he  was  with  Masupha, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Sauer,  a  member  of  the  Cape  government,  was  taking 
steps  to  induce  Lerethodi,  another  chief,  to  advance  against 
Masupha.  This  not  only  placed  Gordon  in  a  position  of  danger, 
but  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  act  of  treachery.  He  advised 
Masupha  not  to  deal  with  the  Cape  government  until  the  hostile 
force  was  withdrawn,  and  resigned  his  appointment.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  Basuto  difficulty  was  due  to  the  bad  system 
of  administration  by  the  Cape  government.  That  Gordon's 
views  were  correct  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later 
Basutoland  was  separated  from  Cape  Colony  and  placed  directly 
under  the  imperial  government.  After  his  return  to  England 
from  the  Cape,  being  unemployed,  Gordon  decided  to  go  to 
Palestine,  a  country  he  had  long  desired  to  visit.  Here  he 
remained  for  a  year,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  Biblical 
history  and  of  the  antiquities  of  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  the 
Belgians  then  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Congo  Free  Slate, 
and  he  accepted  the  mission  and  returned  to  London  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  But  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  he 
was  requested  by  the  British  government  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  Sudan.  To  understand  the  reasons  for  this,  ibis  necessary 
briefly  to  recapitulate  the  course  of  events  in  thai  country  since 
Gordon  had  left  it  7n  1879. 

After  his  resignation  of  the  post  of  governor-general,  Raouf 
Pasha,  an  official  of  the  ordinary  type,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  been  dismissed  by  Gordon  for  misgovernment  in  1878,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  As  Raouf  was  instructed  to  increase 
the  receipts  and  diminish  the  expenditure,  the  system  of  govern- 
ment ruiturally  reverted  to  the  old  methods,  which  Gordon  bod 
endeavoured  to  improve.  The  fact  that  justice  and  firmness 
were  succeeded  by  injustice  and  weakness  tended  naturally 
to  the  outbreak  of  revolt,  and  unfortunately  there  was  a  Ivader 
ready  to  head  a  rebellion — one  Mahomracd  Ahmed,  already 
known  for  some  years  as  a  holy  man,  who  was  insulted  by  an 
El^tian  official,  and  retiring  with  some  followers  to  the  island 
of  Abba  on  the  White  Nile,  proclaimed  himself  as  the  mahdi, 
a  successor  of  the  prophet.  Raouf  endeavoured  to  take  him 
prisoner  but  without  success,  and  the  revolt  spread  rapidly. 
Raouf  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Abdel  Kader  Pasha,  a 
much  stronger  governor,  who  had  some  success,  but  whose 
forces  were  quite  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  rebels.  The 
Egyptian  government  was  too  busily  engaged  in  suppressing 
Arabics  revolt  to  be  able  to  send  any  help  to  Abdel  Kader,  and 
in  September  1882,  when  the  British  troops  entered  Cairo, 
the  position  in  the  Sudan  was  very  perilous.  Had  the  British 
government  listened  to  the  representations  then  made  to  them, 
that,  having  conquered  Egypt,  it  was  imperative  at  once  to 
suppress  the  revolt  in  the  Sudan,  the  rebellion  could  have  been 
crushed,  but  unfortunately  Great  Britain  would  do  nothing 
herself,  while  the  steps  she  allowed  Egypt  to  take  ended  in  the 
disaster  to  Hicks  Pasha's  expedition.  .  Then,  in  December  i88j. 
the  British  government  saw  that  something  roust  be  done,  and 
ordered  Egypt  to  abandon  the  Sudan.  But  abandonment  was 
a  policy  most  difficult  to  carry  out,  as  it  involved  the  withdrawal 
of  thousands  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  civilian  eraployi^  and  their 
families.  Abdel  Kader  Pasha  was  asked  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  he  agreed  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  be  supported, 
and  that  the  policy  of  abandonment  was,  not  to  be  announced. 
But  the  latter  condition  was  refused,  and  he  declined  the- task. 
The  British  government  then  asked  General  Gordon  to  proceed 
to  Khartum  to  report  on  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the 
evacuation.  The  mission  was  highly  popular  in  England. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (Lord  Cromer)  was,  however,  at  first  opposed 
to  Gordon's  appointment.  His  objections  were  overcome,  and 
Gordon  received  his  instructions  in  London  on  the  i8ih  of 
January  1884,. and  started  at  once  for  Cairo,  accompanied  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.  D.  H.  Stewart. 
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At  Cain  he  received  further  tnslruclioos  from  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  and  was  appointed  by  the  khedive  as  governor-general, 
with  executive  powers.    Travelling  by  Korosko  and 
Berber,  he  arrived  at  Khartum  on  tfie  1 8th  of  February, 
and  was  well  received  by  the  inh^itants,  who  believed 
that  he  had  come  to  save  the  country  from  the  rebels.    Gordon 
at  once  commenced  the  task  of  sending  the  women  and  children 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  to  Egypt,  and  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  had  bieen  removed  before  the  mahdi's  forces  closed 
upon  Khartum.    At  the  same  time  he  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  making  some  arrangement  for  the  future  government 
of  the  countiy,  and  asked  for  the  help  of  Zobeir  ig.v.),  who  had 
great  influence  in  the  Sudan,  and  had  been  detained  in  Cairo 
for  some  years.    This  request  was  made  on  the  very  day  Ck>rdon 
reached  Khartum,  and  was  in  accordance  with  a  similar  proposal 
he  had  made  when  at  Cairo.    But,  after  delays  which  involved 
the  loss  of  much  precious  time,  the  British  government  refused 
(13th  of  March)  to  sanction  the  appointment,  because  Zobeir 
had  been  a  notorious  slave-hunter.    With  this  refusal  vanished 
all  hope  of  a  peaceful  retreat  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons.    Waver- 
ing tribes  went  over  to  the  mahdi.    Tlie  advance  of  the  rebels 
against  Khartum  was  combined  with  a  revolt  in  the  eastern 
Sudan,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Suakin  met 
with  constant  defeat.    At  length  a  British  force  was  sent  to 
Suakin  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  and 
routed   the   rebels  in  several  hard-fought  actions.    Gordon 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  urging  that  the  road  from 
Suakin  to  Berber  should  be  opened  by  a  small  force.    But  this 
request,  though  strongly  supported  by  Baring  and  the  British 
military  authorities  in  Cairo,  was  refused  by  the  government  in 
London.    In  April  General  Graham  and  his  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  Suakin,  and   Gordon  and   the  Sudan   were  seemingly 
abandoned  to  their  fate.    The  garrison  of  Berber,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  relief,  surrendered  a  month  later  and 
Khartum  was  completely  isolated.    Had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  Gordon  the  city  would  also  soon  have  fallen,  but  with 
an  energy  and  skill  that  were  almost  miraculous,  he  so  orgamzed 
the  defence  that  Khartum  held  out  until  January  1885.    When 
it  is  remembered  that  Gordon  was  of  a  different  nationality 
and  religion  to  the  garrison  and  population,  that  he  had  only 
one  British  officer  to  assist  him,  and  that  the  town  was  badly 
fortified  and  insufficiently  provided  with  food,  it  is  Just  to  say 
that  the  defence  of  Khartum  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
episodes  in  mOitary  history.    The  siege  commenced  on  the  x8th 
of  March,  but  it  was  not  until  August  that  the  British  govern- 
ment under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  decided  to  take  sitps 
to  reb'eve  Gordon.    General  Stephenson,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  British  troops  in  Egypt,  wished  to  send  a  brigade  at  once 
to  Dongola,  but  he  was  overruled,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  November  that  the  British  relief  force  was  ready 
to  start  from  Wadi  Haifa  under  the  command  of  Lord  Wolseley. 
The  force  reached  Korti  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  from 
that  place  a  column  was  despatched  across  the  Bayuda  desert 
to  Metemma  on  the  Nile.    After  some  severe  fighting  in  which 
the  leader  of  the  column,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  was  mortally 
wounded,  the  force  reached  the  river  on  the  Mth  of  January, 
and  the  following  day  four  steamers,  which  had  been  sent  down 
by  Gordon  to  meet  the  British  advance,  and  which  had  been 
waiting  for  them  for  four  months,  reported  to  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
who  had  taken  command  after  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  wounded. 
On  the  34th  Wilson  started  with  two  of  the  steamers 
for  Khartum,  but  on  arriving  there  on  tlie  aSth  he 
found  that  the  place  had  been  captured  by  the  rebeb  and  Gordon 
killed  two  days  before.    A  belief  has  been  entertained  that 
Wilson  might  have  started  earUer  and  saved  the  town,  but  this 
is  quite  groundless.    In  the  first  place,  Wilson  could  not  have 
started  sooner  than  he  did;   and  in  the  second,  even  if  he  had 
been  able  to  do  so,  it  would  have  made  no  difference,  as  the  rebels 
could  have  taken  Khartum  any  time  they  pleased  after  the  5th 
of  January,  when  the  provisions  were  exhausted.    Another 
popular  notion,  that  the  capture  of  the  place  was  due  to  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  is  equally  without  foundation.  :»..The 
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attack  was  maoe  at  a  point  in  the  fortifications  where  the 
rampart  and  ditch  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rising  of  the  Nile, 
and  when  the  mahdi's  troops  entered  the  soldiers  were  too  weak 
to  make  any  effectual  resistance*  Gordon  himself  expected  the 
town  to  fall  before  the  end. of  December,  and  it  is  really  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  succeeded  in  holding  out  until  the  36th 
of  January.  Writing  on  the  14th  of  December  he  said,  "  Nov, 
mark  this,  if  the  expeditionary  force — and  I  ask  for  no  more 
than  two  hundred  roen-^oes  not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town 
may  fall,  and  I  have  done  my  best  for  the  honour  of  my  country." 
He  ha,d  indeed  done  his  best,  and  far  more  than  could  have  been 
regarded  as  possible.  To  understand  what  he  went  through 
during  the  latter  months  of  the  siege,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
his  own  journal,  a  portion  of  which,  dating  from  loth  September 
to  14th  December  1884,  was  fortunately  preserved  and  published. 
Gordon  was  not  an  author,  but  he  wrote  many  short 
memoranda  on  subjects  that  interested  him,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  these  have  been  utilized,  especially  in  the  work  by 
his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  eniitlcid  Events  in  the  Life  of 
Charles  George  Cordon,  from  its  Beginning  to  ils  End.  He  was 
a  voluminous  letter-writer,  and  much  of  his  correspondence  has 
been  published.  His  character  was  remarkable,  and  the  influence 
he  had  over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  veiy 
striking.  His  power  to  command  men  of  non-European  races 
was  probably  unique.  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  cared  but 
little  for  the  opinion  of  others,  adhering  tenaciously  to  the  course 
he  believed  to  be  right  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  Though 
not  holding  to  outward  forms  of  religion,  he  was  a  truly  religious 
man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  was  a  constant  student 
of  the  Bible.  To  serve  God  and  to  do  his  duty  were  the  great 
objects  of  his  life,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  carrying  out  the 
work  that  lay  before  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  last 
words  of  his  last  letter  to  his  sister,  written  when  be  knew  (hat 
death  was  very  near,  sum  up  his  character:  "  I  am  quite  happy, 
thank  God,  and,  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty.'" 

'  Wth  this  estifloate  of  Gordon's  character  may  be  contrasted 
those  of  Lord  Cromer  (the  most  severe  of  Gordon's  critics),  arid  o( 
Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn;  in  their  strictures  as  in  their  prabe 
they  help  to  explain  both  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  infiucocc 
wielded  by  Gordon  over  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  also 
his  difficulties.  Lord  Cromer's  criticism,  it  should  be  remembered, 
does  not  deal  with  Gordon's  career  as  a  whole  but  solely  with  his  last 
mission  to  the  Sudan;  Lord  Morley's  is  a  more  ^eneraf  judgment. 

Lord  Cromer  {Modern  Bgypt^  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  565-571)  sajf ' 
"  We  may  admire,  and  for  my  own  part  I  do  very  much  admire 
General  Cordon's  personal  courage,  his  disinterestedness  and  his 
chivalrous  feeling  in  favour  of  the  beleaguered  garrisons,  but  ad- 
miration of  these  qualities  is  no  sufficient  plea  against  a  condemns* 
tion  of  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  it  was  quixotic.  In  his  last 
letter  to  his  sister,  dated  December  14,  1884.  he  wrote:  '1  am 

3uite  happy,  thank  God,  and.  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
uty  "...  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  General  Gordon's  character, 
which  was  in  many  respects  noble,  or  with  his  military  dciena  of 
Khartoum,  which  was  heroic,  but  with  the  political  conduct  of  bis 
mission,  and  from  this  pmnt  of  view  I  have  no  hesitation  in  >>y"!E 
that  General  Gordon  cannot  be  considered  to  have  tried  to  do  ba 
duty  unless  a  very  strained  and  mistaken  view  be  taken  of  what 
his  duty  was.  ...  As  a  matter  of  public  morality  I  cannot  thmk 
that  General  Gordon's  process  of  reasoning  is  defensible.  .  •  ■  ' 
do  not  think  that  it  can  be  held  that  General  Gordon  made  any 
serious  effort  to  carry  out  the  main  ends  of  British  and  EfiXPfi^ 
policy  in  the  Sudan.  He  thought  more  of  his  personal  opintoiu 
than  of  the  Interests  of  the  state.  ...  In  fact,  except  personal 
courage,  great  fertility  in  military  resource,  a  lively  though  same> 
tiroes  ill*directed  repugnance  to  injustice,  oppression  and  ineanness 
of  every  description,  and  a  considerable  power  of  acquiring  influence 
over  those,  necessarily  limited  in  numbers,  with  whom  he  «« 
brought  into  personal  contact,  General  Gordon  docs  >»•  •??$*[ :? 
have  poswssed  any  of  the  qualities  which  would  have  fitted  aim 
to  underuke  the  difficult  task  he  had  in  hand."  .    ^ 

Lord  Moriey  (Life  of  ClodOone,  vol.  iii..  ist  ed..   «901.  <*\X' 

6151)  says:  ''  Gordon,  as  Mr  Gladstone  said,  was  a  hero  orne.fJ* 
e  was  a  soldier  bf  infinite  personal  courage  and  daring.  <"  j^".~j! 
military  energy,  initiarive  and  resource;  a  high,  pure  and  smgj 
character,  dwelling  much  in  the  region  of  the  unseen.  But  as  "H 
who  knew  him  admit,  and  as  his  own  records  testify^  uptwithstana- 
ing  an  undercurrent  of  shrewd  common  sense,  he  was  the  cr[*^^ 
almost  the  sport,  of  impulse;  his  impressions  and  ponoaes  cmo^ 
with  ihe  speed  of  lightning;  anger  often  maateced  him:  ^!^ 
veiy  often  by  intuitions  and  inspirations  rather  than  by  ^''^ 
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OOBDOX,  LORD  GBOROK  (i;si-i79i),  (bird  and  ynungest 
■cm  of  CouDo  Georgr,  duke  of  Goidofl,  was  bom  in  Loodoa  on 
tlic  ifith  of  December  ijii.  Aflei  campIclinB  lua  educatioa  at 
Elon,  he  altered  tbe  navy,  itberi  be  rose  to  tfae  rank  of  lieutenant 
Id  i;71.  but  Lord  Sandwich,  then  i-t  the  head  of  the  ■doiiralt)', 
would  Dot  piomw  him  ihe  comnund  of  a  ship,  and  he  reigned 
hij  cDnuniuiOD  jbonly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Ameiican 
Wat.  In  i7Jt  the  pocket  borough  of  Ludgcrahall  was  bought 
fot  him  by  Ceoefal  Fiasrt,  nhoin  he  waj  OHWSing  in  InvemeH- 
(hin,  in  ordet  to  bribe  him  not  10  contest  the  county  He  waJ 
coa&ideied  flighty,  and  was  not  looked  upon  is  being  of  any 
impaitance.  la  1779  he  organized,  and  made  himself  head  of 
the  Piolestant  associitions,  fonned  to  aeciire  the  (epeal  of  the 
Catholic  ReLef  Act  of  1 7;8.  On  Ihe  and  of  June  1 7S0  he  headed 
the  mob  which  marched  in  procession  fioni  St  George's  Fields 
lo  Ihe  Homes  of  Pailiarnent  in  order  to  present  the  monster 
petition  against  tbe  acts.  After  the  mob  rekched  We^tninstei  a 
icTiiGc  riot  ensued,  which  continued  sevetil  days,  during  which 
the  city  was  virtually  at  their  mercy.  At  £nt  indeed  tbey 
diipcrud  after  tbieilening  to  make  a  forcible  entry  into  the 
Bouse  of  Commons,  but  reassembled  soon  afterwards  and 
destroyed  several  Roman  Cathnlic  chapels,  pillaged  the  private 
dwelling!  of  many  Roman  Catbolio,  set  fire  to  Newgate  and 
broke  r^ien  all  the  other  prisoos,  attacked  the  Bank  of  Engbnd 
and  several  other  public  buildings,  and  continued  the  work  of 
Tkdence  and  conflagration  until  the  interference  of  tbe  military, 
by  whom  no  fewer  than  4S0  persons  were  killed  and  wounded 
before  tbe  riots  were  quelled.  For  bis  shore  in  instigating  the 
riots  Laid  Gordon  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  high  treason; 
but,  mainly  through  tbe  skilful  and  eloquent  defence  of  Erakine, 
he  was  uquilted  on  tbe  ground  that  he  bad  no  treasonable 
inlcntjons.  His  life  waa  henceforth  full  of  crack-brained  schemes, 
political  aiui  ^nan^na^  1q  j^gjj  bc  was  eacommunlcated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  refusing  to  bear  witness  in  an 
ecciesiastkal  suit;  and  in  17S7  be  was  convicted  of  libelling  Lbe 
queen  of  France,  the  French  ambassador  and  tbe  administration 
of  justice  in  England.  He  was,  however,  pcrniil  ted  to  withdraw 
from  the  court  without  bail,  and  made  bis  escape  to  Holland; 
hot  on  arrff^nt  of  representations  from  tbe  court  of  Veraalllet 
he  was  commanded  to  quit 
Fn^.ncl,  was  ^iprehended,  ai 
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mood  be  mixed,  mm  we  oTleo  at*  in  people  leaa  famoui,  an  invi  . 
faith  in  hit  own  r^sd  pRponeuofH  while  they  tasted.  Everybody 
■0W  diacana  that  to  oeipatch  a  soMier  of  thia  tempefament  oo  a 
piece  of  bunDBH  (the  minion  to  Ihc  Sudan  In  IgM  that  was  not 
only  diificult  add  dangdom,  aa  Sir  E.  Baring  Bid,  but  profoundly 
obacBR,  aiid  neoting  vlgOaal  aanily  and  teU-eontnl,  waa  Utile 
beiterthaa  tacaUinawi*id  with  hit  Bacic.  MrGladtianealwaya 
pfofeitcd  perplexity  in  uodenUndlnf  wbf  the  violent  end  d  Ihe 
galtant  Cavagnarl  In  Afibaniitaa  ttbred  the  world  w  little  in 
(nmpaiiioD  inih  the  fate  of  Cordon.  Tbe  anawcr  it  (hat  Gordon 
Kiecd  the  imaginaliofl  of  England,  and  tailed  it  on  ira  higber  bde, 
Hm  lellgkn  waa  cceeatric.  bul  It  waa  tdiiioiii  the  BiUe  wai  tbi 
nek  on  which  be  fouaded  IdoteU,  both  old  diiptmation  and  new; 
he  waa  kncFWa  to  bats  fonDi,  ceremoniet  and  all  the '  aoleniD  plauii- 
bilitiea';  bit  apecch  was  ahaip,  idlhy.  rapid  and  ironic;  abovr 
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Ttan'  inpiisonmtnt  in  Newgate,  where  he  Gved  at  his 
cue,  flvini  dlanen  and  dancea.  Ai  be  could  not  obtain  leciuitict 
lot  hit  food  behaviour  on  the  temuoation  ol  his  term  of  impciaoa- 
DKDt,  he  waa  nol  tUowed  to  leavs  Newgale,  and  there  he  died 
ol  dtliiioiufeveron  the  isC  of  November  i7«j.  Some  time  befora 
his  appreteasion  he  had  become  a  convert  to  Judaism,  and  had 
undergone  the  initiatory  rite. 

A  Kriaui  defence  ol  mHi  of  bit  eccentricities  u  mjdertakcn  ia 
Thr  Li!liJ  iMd  Gio-rr  Cordim,  vrilia  Fkilniapliicat  jCiricw  of  jtll 
FslUiial  Condurl,  by  fiobcn  Wilson,  M.D.  (London.  1705).  The 
bm  account*  of  Lord  Geo<^  Gordon  arr  ta  befoundinlbejlKauf 
EtZfilf"  Irom  17^  to  ihe  year  of  his  death. 

eORDOH,  SIS  JOHK  WATSON  (17S8-1S64),  Scottlah  p^tet, 
was  tbe  eldest  aen  ol  Captain  Watson,  K.N.,  t.  cadet  at  the 
amily  of  Watann  of  Ovecmains,  In  the  county  of  Berwick.  He 
was  boro  in  Edinburgh  in  17SS,  and  was  educated  ipedally  Willi 
a  view  lo  hii  jouiiiig  lbe  Royal  Engineer).  He  eoteied  u  ■ 
student  In  the  government  icbool  of  design,  under  tbe  aunace. 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Uanufaduies.  Hit  natural  tailc  for  art 
quickly  developed  itself,  and  his  father  was  persuaded  to  allow 
him  to  adopt  it  aa  his  pralesaion.  Captain  Wation  was  himacU 
a  ikilful  draugbtimsn,  and  his  biotlier  George  Waiaon,  after- 
wards president  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  stood  high  as  a  portrait 
painter,  second  only  to  Sir  Henry  Raebnm,  who  also  was  a 
friend  ol  the  family.  In  the  year  iSoE  John  sent  to  the  eihibiiion 
of  the  Lyceum  in  Hicolson  Street  a  subject  from  the  lay  ofUu 
Lot  Uimlrtl,  and  continued  fot  some  years  to  cihibit  lani? 
subjects;  but,  although  freely  and  iweetly  painted,  they  were 
altogether  without  the  force  and  character  which  stomped  hia 
portrait  pklures  as  the  works  of  a  master.  After  the  death  of 
SirHeniy  Raebumin  1833,  he  succeeded  to  much  of  hia  practics. 
He  assumed  in  iSiG  tbe  name  of  Gordon.  Ons  of  the  earliest 
of  hia  famous  sitters  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  sat  for  a  first 
pontait  in  1810.  Then  came  J.  G.  Lockhart  in  181  ■ ;  Frolesaot 
Wilson,  183a  and  i8y>,  two  portraits;  Sir  Archihald  Alison, 
1839;  Dr  Chalmers,  iSm;  a  little  bter  De  Quincey,  and  Sir 
David  Brewster,  1864-  Among  bit  most  important  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  earl  of  Dalhausie  (1833),  in  the  Archers'  Hall, 
Edinburgh;  Sir  Aleiandcr  Hope  (1835),  in  thecounly  buildingt, 
Linlithgow;  Lord  Preaideat  Ilope,  in  the  Parliament  House; 
and  Dr  Chalmers.  These,  unlike  his  later  works,  are  gener- 
ally rich  m  colour.  The  lull  length  of  Dr  Brunlon  (1844), 
and  Dr  Lee,  the  piiadpa]  of  the  university  (1846),  both  on  the 
ttaircase  of  the  college  library,  mark  a  modification  of  his  style, 
which  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  extreme  timplicdty,  both 


During  the  last  twenty  yean  of  his  life  he  painted  many 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  came  to  Edinburgh  to  sit  to  him. 
And  it  is  signiScsnl  that  David  Co(,  the  landscape  painter,  on 
being  presented  with  hia  portrait,  aubscribed  for  by  many 
friends,  chose  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  have  it  executed  by  Watson 
Gordon,  although  he  neither  knew  the  painter  personally  nor 
had  ever  before  visited  tbo  country.  Amtmg  the  portraits 
pointed  during  this  period,  in  what  may  be  termed  his  third  style, 
are  De  Quincey,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London; 
Genetal  Sir  Thomas  MacdougaU  Brisbane,  in  the  Royal  Society; 
the  prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Macsulay,  Sir  M.  Fadtiagton,  Lord 
Humy,  Lord  Cockbum,  LonI  Rutherford  and  Sir  John  Shaw 
LefevTC.tn  the  Scottish  National  Gallery.  These  latter  [Hclurei 
are  mosdy  clear  and  grey,  sonKtlmes  showing  Uttle  or  no  potitlve 
colour,  the  flesh  itself  being  very  grey,  and  tbe  handling  eattremdy 
masteriy,  tbou^  never  obtruding  its  deveracM.  Ho  wma  very 
suoeisfu]  in  tendering  acute  obaervant  character.  A  good 
example  of  hia  last  style,  showing  pearly  flesh-painting  freely 
handled,  yet  bi^y  finished,  is  his  bead  of  Sir  John  Shaw 


:  of  tbe  earlier 


Letevi 

John  Watson  Gordon  wi 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  a 
be  was  at  the  same  time  aj^nlnted  limner  for  Scotland  to  Iha 
queen,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Since  i84r  ha 
had  been  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1851  lia 
was  elected  a  royal  academician.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  June 
1S64. 
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GORDON,  L.— GORE,  C. 


QOROOIf,  LEON,  originally  Judab  Loeb  ben  Ashes  (iSjr- 
1892),  Russian-Jewish  poet  and  novelist  (Hebrew),  was  bom  at 
Wilna  in  2831  and  died  at  St  Petersburg  in  1892.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  modern  revival  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  culture.  His  satires  did  much  to  rouse  the  Russian  Jews 
to  a  new  sense  of  the  reality  of  life,  and  Gordon  was  the  apostle 
of  enlightenment  in  the  Ghettos.  His  Hebrew  style  is  Hw««'*t^^ 
and  pure.  His  poems  were  collected  in  four  volumes,  K<4  Shire 
Yekudak  (St  Petersburg,  x883=-x884);  his  novels  in  Kd  KUkbe 
Yehuda  (Odessa,  1889). 

For  his  works  see  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  zviiL  437  seq. 

OOROON,  PATRICK  (1635-1699),  Russian  genera],  was 
descended  from  a  Scottish  family  of  Aberdeenshire,  who 
possessed  the  small  estate  of  Auchleuchries,  and  were  connected 
with  the  bouse  of  Haddo.  He  was  born  in  1635,  and  after 
completing  his  education  at  the  parish  schools  of  Cruden  atad 
EUon,  entered,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  the  Jesuit  college  at  Brauns- 
berg,  Prussia;  but,  as  "  his  humour  could  not  endure  such  a 
still  and  strict  way  of  living,"  he  soon  resolved  to  return  home. 
He  changed  his  mind,  however,  before  re-embarking,  and  after 
journeying  on  foot  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  ultimately,  in 
1655,  enlisted  at  Hamburg  in  the  Swedish  service.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  five  years  he  served  alternately  with  the 
Poles  and  Swedes  as  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  either.  In  x66x^ 
after  further  experience  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  took  service 
in  the  Russian  army  under  Alexis  I.,  and  in  1665  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Eng^d.  After  his  return  he  distin- 
guJshed  himself  in  several  wars  against  the  Turks  and  Tatars  in 
southern  Russia,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  he  in  1678  was 
made  major-general,  in  1679  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
at  Kiev,  and  in  X683  was  made  lieutenant-general.  He  visited 
&igland  in  x686,  and  in  1687  and  1689  took  part  as  quarter- 
master-general in  expeditions  against  the  Crim  Tatars  in  the 
Crimea,  being  made  full  general  for  his  services,  in  spite  of  the 
denunciations  of  the  Greek  Church  to  which,  as  a  heretic,  he 
was  exposed.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Moscow 
in  X689,  Gordon  with  the  troops  he  commanded  virtually  decided 
events  in  favour  of  the  tsar  Peter  I.,  and  against  the  tsaritsa 
Sophia.  He  was  therefore  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Ugh  favour  with  the  tsar,  who  confided  to  him  the  command  of 
his  capital  during  his  absence  from  Russia,  employed  him  in 
organizing  his  army  according  to  the  European  system,  and 
latterly  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  general-in-chief.  He  died 
on  the  29th  of  November  X699.  The  tsar,  who  had  visited  him 
frequently  during  his  illness,  was  with  him  when  he  died,  and 
with  his  own  hands  closed  his  eyes. 

General  Gordon  left  behind  him  a  diary  of  his  life,  written  in 
English.  This  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  archives  of  the  Russian 
foreign  office.  A  complete  German  translation,  edited  by  Dr 
Maurice  Possdt  {TaiebuckdesGenerals  PalrichGordtm)  waspubhshed, 
the  first  volume  at  Moscow  in  18A9,  the  second  at  St  PetersburE  in 
1851,  and  the  third  at  St  Petersburg  in  I  8m;  and  Passages  from 
the  Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon  of  Aiuhuiuchries  (1635-1690), 
was  printed,  under  the  editorship  of  Joaei^  Robertson,  for  the 
Spaloing  Club,  Aberdeen,  1859. 

CM>RDON-CUHHINO,  ROUALBYN  OBOROB  (x82o-x866), 
Scottish  traveller  and  sportsman,  known  as  the  "  lion  hunter," 
was  born  on  the  isth  of  March  1820.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  William  G.  Gordon-Cumming,  and  baronet  of  Altyre  and 
Gordonstown,  Elginshire.  From  his  early  yeao  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  passion  for  sport.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  ei^teen  joined  the  East  India  Co.'s  service  as  a  comet  in  the 
Madras  Light  Cavalry.  The  climate  of  India  not  suiting  him, 
after  two  years'  experience  he  retired  from  the  service  and 
returned  to  Scotland.  During  his  stay  in  the  East  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  collection  of  hunting  trophies  and  specimens 
of  natural  history.  In  X843  he  joined  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
but  for  the  sake  of  absolute  freedom  sold  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  with  an  ox  wagon  and  a  few  native  followers  set  out 
for  the  interior.  He  hunted  chiefly  in  Bechuanaland  and  the 
Limpopo  valley,  regions  then  swarming  with  big  game.  In 
1848  he  returned  to  England.  The  story  of  his  remarkable 
c^loits  it  vividly  told  in  his  book,  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's 


Lift  in  the  Far  Interior  ef  South  Africa  (London,  1850,  3rd 
ed.  X85X).  Of  this  volume,  received  at  first  with  incredulity 
by  stay-at-home  critics,  David  Livingstone,  who  furnished 
Gordon-Cumming  with  most  of  his  native  guides,  wrote:  **  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr  Cumraing*s  book  conveys  a 
truthful  idea  of  South  African  hunting  "  {Missionary  Tratels, 
chap.  vii.).  His  collection  of  hunting  trophies  was  exhibited 
in  London  in  X85X  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  was  illastrated 
by  a  lecture  delivered  by  Gordon-Cumming.  The  collection, 
known  as  "  The  South  Africa  Museum,"  was  afterwards  exhibited 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  X858  Gordon-Cumming  went 
to  live  at  Fort  Augustus  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  where  the 
exhibition  of  his  trophies  attracted  many  visitors.  He  died 
there  on  the  24th  of  March  x866. 

An  abridgment  of  his  book  was  published  in  X856  uV*r  the  title 
of  The  Lion  Hunter  of  South  Africa,  and  in  this  form  wasfxequently 
reprinted,  a  new  edition  appearing  in  1904. 

GORE,  CATHERINB  GRACB  FRANCES  (x799-x86x),  English 
novelist  and  dramatist,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Moody,  a  wine- 
merchant,  was  bom  in  X799  at  East  Retford,  Nottinghamshiie. 
In  1823  she  was  married  to  Captain  Charles  Gore;  and,  in  the 
next  year,  she  published  her  fint  work,  Theresa  Marchmont,  or 
the  Maid  of  Honour.  Then  followed,  among  others,  the  Lettre 
de  Cachet  (X827),  The  Reign  of  Terror  (1827),  Hungarian  Tales 
{iS2g)  t  Manners  of  the  Day  {iSio)t  Mothers  and  Daughters  itSsi), 
and  The  Fair  of  May  Fair  (183  a),  Mrs  Armytage  (1836).  Every 
succeeding  year  saw  several  volumes  from  her  pen:  The  Cabinet 
Minister  and  The  Courtier  of  the  Days  of  Charles  11.,  in  1839; 
Preferment  in  1840.  In  184 x  Cecil,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Cox- 
comb, attracted  considerable  attention.  CreviUe,  or  a  Season  im 
Paris  appeared  in  the  same  year;  then  Ormington,  or  Cecil  a 
Peer,  Fascination,  the  Ambassador*s  Wife;  and  in  1843  The 
Banker's  Wife.  Mrs  Gore  continued  to  write,  with  unfailing 
fertility  of  invention,  till  her  death  on  the  29th  of  January  i86x. 
She  also  wrote  some  dramas  of  which  the  most  successful  was 
the  School  for  Coqudtes,  produced  at  the  Haymarket  (x83x). 
She  was  a  woman  of  versatile  talent,  and  set  to  music  Bums's 
"  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire,"  one  of  the  most  popular  songs 
of  her  day.  Her  extraordinary  literary  industry  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  more  than  seventy  distinct  works.  Her  best 
novels  are  Cecil,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb,  and  The  Banker's 
Wife.  Cecil  gives  extremely  vivid  dcetches  of  London  fashionable 
life,  and  is  full  of  happy  epigrammatic  touches.  For  the  know- 
ledge of  London  clubs  displayed  in  it  Mrs  Gore  was  indebted  to 
William  Beckford,  the  author  of  Vathek.  The  Banker's  Wife 
is  distinguished  by  some  clever  studies  of  character,  especially 
in  the  persons  of  Mr  Hamlyn,  the  cold  calculating  money-maker, 
and  his  warm-hearted  country  neighbour,  Colonel  Hamilton.     . 

Mrs  Gore's  novels  had  an  immense  temporary  popularity; 
they  were  parodied  by  Thackeray  in  Punch,  in  his  "  Lords  and 
Liveries  by  the  author  of  Dukes  and  Dijeuners  ";  but,  tedious 
as  they  are  to  present-day  readers,  they  presented  on  the  whole 
faithful  pictures  of  the  contemporary  life  and  pursuits  of  the 
English  upper  classes^ 

GORE,  CHARLES  (1853-  ),  EngUsh  divine,  was  bom  in 
1853,  the  3rd  son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Alexander  Gore,  brother 
of  the  4th  earl  of  Arran.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  4th 
earl  of  Bessborough.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Trim'ty  College  in  1875. 
From  x88o  to  X883  he  was  vice-prindpal  ol  the  theological' 
college  at  Cuddesdon,  and,  when  in  1884  Pusey  House  was 
founded  at  Oxford  as  a  home  for  Dr  Pusey's  Ubrary  and  a  centre 
for  the  propagation  of  his  principles,  he  was  appointed  principal, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  X893.  As  principal  of  Pusey  House 
Mr  (jore  exercised  a  wide  influence  over  undergraduates  and  the 
younger  clergy,  and  it  was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  under  this 
influence  that  the  "  Oxford  Movement "  underwent  a  chaxige 
which  to  the  survivors  of  the  old  school  of  Tractarians  seemed 
to  involve  a  break  with  its  basic  principles.  "  Puseyism  "  had 
been  in  the  highest  degree  conservative,  basing  itself  on  authority 
and  tradition,  and  repudiating  any  compromise  with  the  modem 
critical  and  liberalizing  spirit.  Mr  Gore,  starting  from  the^ 
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basis^  Saith  tnd  authority,  soon  foundfrom  bis  pnurtical  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  "  doubts  and  difficulties  "  of  the  younger 
generation  that  this  uncompromising  attitude  was  untenable, 
and  set  himself  the  task  of  reoonciling  the  pzindple  of  authority 
io  religion  with  that  of  scientific  authgodty  by  attenv>ting  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  sphoes  of  influence. 
To  him  the  divine  authority  of  the  CathoKc  Church  waa  «a 
ariom,and  in  1S89  he  published  two  works,  the  Uuger  of  which, 
Tk€  Church  amd  the  Mimstry,  is  a  learned  vindication  of  the 
principle  of  Apostolic  Succession  in  the  episcopate  a^dnst  the 
Presbyterians  and  other  Protestant  bodies,  while  the  second, 
Raman  Cothdic  Qaims,  is  a  defence,  couched  in  a  more  popubr 
form,  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  Anglican  oidccs  a^unst  the 
attacks  of  the  Romanista. 

So  far  his  published  views  had  been  in  complete  coasonanoe 
with  those  of  the  older  Ttactarians.  But  in  2890  a  great  stir 
was  created  by  the  publication,  under  his  editorship,  of  Lux 
Muudi,  a  series  of  essays  by  different  writers,  being  an  attempt 
"  to  succour  a  distressed  ^th  by  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
Christian  Creed  into  its  right  rdation  to  the  modem  growth  of 
knowledge,  scientific  historic,  critical;  and  to  modem  problems 
of  politics  and  ethics."  Mr  Gore  himself  contributed  an  essay 
on  "  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Iispiration."  The  book,  which  ran 
through  twelve  editions  in  a  little  over  a  year,  met  with  a  some- 
what mixed  reception.  Orthodox  churchmen.  Evangelical  and 
Tractarian  alike,  were  alarmed  by  views  on  the  incarnate  nature 
of  Christ  that  seemed  to  them  to  impugn  his  Divinity,  and  by 
concessions  to  the  Higher  Criticism  in  the  matter  of  the  inqsira* 
tkm  of  Holy  Scriptures  which  appeared  to  them  to  convert  the 
**  impregnable  rock,"  as  Gladstone  had  called  it,  into  a  founda- 
tion of  sand;  sceptics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  greatly 
impressed  by  a  system  of  defence  which  seemed  to  draw  an 
artificial  line  beyond  which  criticism  was  not  to  advance.  None 
the  less  thelxxtk  produced  a  profound  effect,  and  that  fax  beyond 
the  borders  of  thie  English  Church,  and  it  is  largdy  due  to  its 
influence,  and  to  that  of  the  schooi  it  represents,  that  the  High 
Church  movement  developed  thenceforth  on  "  Modernist " 
rather  than  Tractarian  lines. 

In  1891  Mr  Gore  was  chosen  to  deUvcr  the  Bampton  lectures 
before  the  university,  and  chose  for  his  subject  the  Incarnation. 
In  these  lectures  he  developed  the  doctrine,  the  enunciation  of 
which  in  L$a  Mumdi  had  caused  so  much  heart-searching.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  explain  how  it  came  that  Christ,  though  incarnate 
God,  could  be  in  error,  e.g,  in  his  citations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  orthodox  explasiation  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
accommodation  (f.v.).  This,  however,  ignored  the  difficulty  that 
if  Christ  during  his  sojourn  on  earth  was  not  subject  to  human 
limitationS|  especially  of  knowledge,  he  was  not  a  man  as  other 
men,  and  uerefore  not  subject  to. their  trials  and  tenq)tations. 
This  difficulty  Gore  sought  to  meet  through  the  doctrine  of  the 
fipuots.  Ever  since  the  Pauline  epistles  had  been  received  into 
the  canon  thecdogians  had,  from  various  points  of  view,  at- 
tempted to  explain  what  St  Paul  meant  when  he  wrote  of 
Qirist  (2  Phil.  ii.  7)  that  *'  he  emptied  himself  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant "  {kuniof  ki^kviaatv  fiop^'flv  jovXoD 
Xaffcay),  According  to  Mr  Gore  this  means  that  Christ,  on  his 
incamation,  became  subject  to  aU  human  limitations,  and  had, 
so  far  as  his  life  on  earth  was  concerned,  stripped  himself  of  all 
the  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  including  the  Divine  omniscience, 
the  Divine  nature  being,  as  it  were,  bidden  under  the  human.* 

Lux  iiundi  and  the  Bampton  lectures  led  to  a  situation  of 
tome  tension  which,  was  relieved  when  in  1893  Dr  Gore  resigned 
his  principalship  and  became  vicar  of  Radley,  a  small  parish 
near  Oxford.  In  1894  he  became  canon  of  Westminster.  Here 
be  gained  commanding  influence  as  a  preacher  and  in  1898  was 
appointed  one  of  the  court  chaplains.    In  1902  he  succeeded 

'  Cf.  the  Lathccan  theolocian  Ernst  Sactorius  in  his  Lehre  von 
itr  itiligen  Litbe  (1844),  Lehrt  v,  pp.  ai  et  seq.:  "  the  Son  of  God 
veils  his  all-seeing  eye  and  descends  into  human  darkness  and  as 
child  of  roan  opena  h»  eye  as  the  gradually  growing  light  of  the 
worid  of  humanity,  until  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  he  allows 
k  to  shine  forth  m  all  its  glory."  See  Loofs,  Art.  "  Kenosis  "  in 
HenoK-Hauck.  lUaUneykhpddte  (cd.  1901),  x.  247. 


J.  J.  S.  Perowae  ss  bishop  of  Worcester  and  in  1905  was  instattcd 
bishop  of  Birmingham,  a  new  see  the  creatmn  of  which  had  been 
mainly  due  to  his  efforts.  While  adhering  rigidly  to  his  views 
on  the  divine  institutk>n  of  episcopacy  ss  essential  to  the 
Christian  Church,  Dr  Gore  from  the  first  cultivated  friend^ 
reUtions  with  the  ministeis  of  other  dmominiUions,  and  advo- 
cated co-operation  with  them  in  all  matters  when  agreement 
was  possible.  In  social  questions  he  became  one  of  the  leaden 
of  tlw  considerable  group  of  High  Churchmen  known,  somewhat 
kMsely,  as  Christian  Socialists.  He  woriced  actively  against  the 
sweating  system,  pleaded  for  European  intervention  in  Mace* 
donia,  and  was  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908. 
In  1898  he  founded  the  clerical  fiatemity  known  as  the  Com* 
munity  of  the  Resunection.  Its  members  are  priests,  who  are 
bound  by  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  live  under  a  common  rd» 
and  with  a  common  purse.  Their  work  is  pastoral,  evan^Ustic, 
literazy  and  educational.  In  1898  the  House  of  the  Resurrection 
at  Mirfield,  near  Huddersfield,  became  the  centre  of  the  com- 
munity; in  1905  a  college  for  traming  candidates  for  ordets  was 
established  there,  and  in  the  same  year  a  branch  house,  for 
missionary  work,  was  set  up  in  JohaniMsbarg  in  South  Africa. 

Dr  Gore's  works  include  T%e  Incamaium  (Bampton  Lectures, 
1891),  The  Creed  of  the  Christiau  (1895),  The  Body  of  Christ  (1901). 
The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion  (1908).  and  expositions  of 
The  Sermon  on  tht  Mount  (1896).  E^sians  (1898),  and  Romans 
(1899).  while  in  1910  he  published  Orders  and  Unify. 

GORB.  (i)  (O.  Eng.  gor,  dung  or  filth),  a  word  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  dirt,  but  now  confined  to  blood  that  has 
thickened  after  being  shed,  (a)  (O.  Eng.  gdra,  probably  con- 
nected with  gore,  an  old  word  for  "  spear  ")>  something  of 
triangular  shape,  resembling  therefore  a  spear-head.  Tlie  word 
is  used  for  a  tapering  atrip  of  hmd,  in  the  "  common  or  open 
field  "  system  of  agriculture,  where  from  the  shape  of  the  land 
the  acre  or  half-acre  strips  could  not  be  portioned  ^ut  in  stn^i^t 
divisions.  Similarly  "gore"  is  used  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  for  a  strip  of  land  left  out 
in  surveying  when  divisions  are  made  and  boundaries  msriilBd. 
The  triangular  sections  of  material  used  in  forming  the  covering 
of  a  ballo<m  or  an  umbrella  are  also  called  "  gores,"  and  in 
dressmaking  the  term  is  used  for  a  triangular  piece  of  material 
inserted  in  a  dress  to  adjust  the  difference  in  widths.  To  gore, 
u£.  to  stab  or  picroe  with  any  sharp  instrument,  but  more 
particularly  used  of  piercing  with  the  horns  of  a  bull,  is  probably 
directly  connected  with  gore,  a  spear. 

OOREB,  an  fshmd  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  forming  part 
of  the  French  colony  of  Senegal.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
laige  natural  harbour  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verde. 
The  island,  some  900  yds.  long. by  330  broad,  and  3  m.  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  is  mostly  barren  rock. 
The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  a  town,  formerly 
a  thriving  commercial  entrq;>6t  and  a  strong  military  post. 
Until  1906  it  was  a  free  port.  With  the  rise  of  Dakar  (q.v.), 
c.  x86o,  on  the  adjacent  coast,  Goree  lost  its  trade  and  its 
inhabitants,  mostly  Jok>fs,  had  dwindled  in  1905  to  about  1500. 
Its  healthy  climate,  however,  makes  it  useful  as  a  sanatorium. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  mainly  built  of  dark- 
red  stone,  are  flat-roofed.  The  castle  of  St  Michael,  the  gover- 
nor's residence,  the  hospital  and  barracks,  testify  to  the  former 
importance  of  the  town.  Within  the  castle  is  an  artesian  well, 
the  only  water-supply,  save  that  collected  in  rain  tanks,  on  the 
island.  Goree  was  first  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  who  took  posses* 
sion  of  it  early  in  the  1 7th  century  and  called  it  Goeree  or  Goede- 
reede,  in  memory  of  the  island  on  their  own  coast  now  united 
with  Overilakkee.  Its  native  name  is  Bir,  i.e.  a  belly,  in  allusion 
to  its  shape.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  under  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Robert)  Holmes  in  1663,  but  retaken 
in  the  following  year  by  de  Ruyter.  The  Dutch  were  finally 
expelled  in  1677  by  the  French  under  Admiral  d'Estrte. 
Goree  subsequently  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
but  was  definitely  occupied  by  France  in  181 7  (sed  Sbmecal: 
History). 

GORGE,  strictly  the  French  word  for  the  throat  eonsidered 
externally.    Hence  it  is  applied  in  falconry  to  a  hawk's  crop. 
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ftnd  thus,  with  the  sense  of  something  greedy  or  ravenous,  to 
food  given  to  a  hawk  and  to  the  contents  of  a  hawk's  crop  or 
stomach.  It  is  from  this  sense  that  the  expression  of  a  petscm's 
"  gorge  rising  at "  anything  in  the  sense  of  loathing  or  disgust 
is  derived.  "  Gorge/'  from  analogy  with  "  throat,"  is  used 
with  the  meaning  of  a  narrow  opening  as  of  a  ravine  or  valley 
between  hills;  in  fortification,  of  the  neck  of  an  outwork  or 
bastion;  and  in  architecture,  of  the  narrow  part  of  a  Roman 
Doric  column,  between  the  echinus  and  the  astragal.  From 
"gorge"  also  comes  a  diminutive  "gorget,"  a  portion  of  a 
woman's  costume  in  the  middle  ages,  bdng  a  cbse  form  of 
wimple  covering  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  also 
that  part  of  the  body  armour  covering  the  neck  and  collar- 
bone (see  Goxcet).  The  word  "gorgeous,"  of  splendid  or 
magnificent  appearance,  comes  from  the  O.  Fr.  goriioSt  with 
the  same  meaning,  and  has  very  doubtfully  been  connected 
with  gorge,  a  ruffle  or  neck-covering,  of  a  supposed  elaborate 
kind. 

OOROBI,  ARTHUR  (f8x8-  ),  Hungarian  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Toporcz,  in  Upper  Hungary,  on  the-  30th  of  January 
1818.  He  came  of  a  Sa»>n  noble  faniily  who  were  converts  to 
Protestantism.  In  1837  he  entered  the  Bodyguard  of  Hungarian 
Nobles  at  Vienna,  where  he  combined  military  service  with  a 
course  of  study  at  the  university.  In  1845,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  retired  from  the  army  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  at  Prague,  after  which  he  retired  to  the 
family  estates  in  Hungary.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
war  of  1848,  Gdrgei  offered  his  sword  to  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment.  Entering  the  Honv6d  army  with  the  rank  of  captain,  he 
was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  soon  became  major 
and  commandant  of  the  national  guards  north  of  the  Theiss. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  preventing  the  Croatian  army  from 
crossing  the  Danube,  at  the  isknd  of  Csepd,  below  Pest,  the 
wealthy  Hungarian  magnate  Count  Eugene  Zichy  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  Gdrgei  caused  him  to  be  arraigned  before  a  court- 
martial  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  immediately  hanged.  After 
various  successes,  over  the  Croatian  forces,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  was  that  at  0»>ra>  where  xo,ooo  prisoners  fell  into 
his  hands,  G5rgei  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  but,  on  the  advance  of  Prince  WindischgrUta 
across  the  Leitha,  hie  resolved  to  fall  back,  and  in  spite  of  the 
remonstiances  of  Kossuth  he  held  to  his  resolution  and  retreated 
upon  Waitzen.  Here,  irritated  by  what  he  considered  undue 
interierence  with  his  plans,  he  issued  (January  5th,  1849)  &  P^o- 
damation  throwing  the  Idame  for  the  recent  want  of  success 
upon  the  government,  thus  virtually  revolting  against  their 
authority.  Gdrgei  retired  to 'the  Hungarian  Ersgebirge  and 
conducted  oi>erations  on  his  own  initiative.  '  Meanwhile  the 
supreme  command  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Pole  Dembinski, 
but  the  latter  fought  without  success  the  battle  of  Kapolna, 
at  which  action  G<>rgd's  corps  arrived  too  late  to  take  an  eflfective 
part,  and  some  time  after  this  the  command  was  again  conferred 
upon  G<irgei.  The  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1849  was  brilliantly 
conducted  by  him,  and  in  a  series  of  engagements,  he  defeated 
WindischgriUx.  In  April  he  won  the  victories  of  Gdddll5  Isasseg 
and  Nagy  Sari^,  relieved  Komom,  and  again  won  a  battle  at 
Acs  or  Waitzen.  Had  he  followed  up  his  successes  by  taking 
the  offensive  against  the  Austrian  frontier,  he  might  perhaps 
have  dictated  terms  in  the  Austrian  capital  itself.  As  it  was, 
he  contented  himself  with  reducing  Ofen,  the  Hungarian  capital, 
in  which  he  desired  to  re-establish  the  diet,  and  after  effecting 
this  capture  he  remained  inactive  for  some  weeks.  Meanwhile, 
at  a  diet  held  at  Debreczin,  Kossuth  had  formally  proposed  the 
dethronement  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  and  Hungary  liad  been 
proclaimed  a  republic.  Gdrgei  had  refused  the  field-marshal's 
b&ton  offered  him  by  Kossuth  and  was  by  no  means  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  r^me.  However,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
minister  of  war,  while  retaining  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  fiehi  The  Russians  had  now  intervened  in  the  struggle  and 
made  common  cause  with  the  Austrians;  the  allies  were  advanc- 
ing into  Hungary  on  all  sides,  and  Garget  was  defeated  by 
Haynau  «t  Pcted  (sotb-aist  of  June).     Kossuth,  perceiving 


the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  straggle  and  being  unwiOing 
himself  to  make  terms,  resigned  his  position  as  dictator,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gttrgei,  who  meanwhile  had  been  fighting  hard 
against  the  various  columns  oi  the  enemy.  Gdrgei,  convinced 
that  he  could  not  break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  surrendered, 
with  his  army  of  90,000  infantry  and  aooo  cavalry,  to  the 
Russian  gen^  Rudtiger  at  Vth^.  GOrgei  was  not  court- 
martialled,  as  were  his  generals,  but  kept  in  confinement  at 
Klagenfurt,  where  he  lived,  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  work, 
until  1867,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  Hungary. 
The  surrender,  and  particuhurly  the  fact  that  his  life  was  spared 
while  his  generals  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  were  hanged 
or  shot,  lad,  perhaps  naturally,  to  his  being  accused  of  treason 
by  public  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  After  his  release  he 
played  no  further  part  in  public  Itfe.  Even  in  1885  an  attempt 
which  was  made  by  a  large  number  of  his  old  comrades  to  re- 
habilitate him  was  not  favourably  received  in  Hungary.  After 
some  yean'  work  as  a  railway  engineer  he  retired  to  Visegr&d, 
where  he  lived  thenceforward  in  retreat.  (See  also  Hungary: 
History.} 

General  Gfirgd  wrote  a  justificadon  of  his  operations  {Mein 
LAen  und  Wirken  in  Ungam  1849-1859,  Leipzig,  1852),  an 
anonymous  paper,  under  the  title  Wm  9erdanktn  wr  der  JReiolu- 
liont  (1875),  and  a  reply  to  Kossuth's  diarges  (signed  *'  Joh. 
Dem&r")  in  Budapesli  Ssemie,  x88i)  35-26..  Amongst  those 
who  wrote  in  his  favour  were  Captain  Stephan  Gdrgei  {1848  is 
J849  bsl,  Budapest,  1885),  and  Colonel  Aschermann  {Ein  offtnes 
Wort  in  der  Sache  desUotwH-Gmetals  A  rthur  Gifrgeit  Klausenburg, 

1867). 
See  alto  A.  G.  Horn,  drwdt  OUrhommtandant  d.  wig.  Armu 


Budapest,  1886). 

GORGES,  SIR  FBRDINAmX)  (c  1566-1647),  EngUsh  colonial 
pioneer  in  America  and  the  founder  of  Maine,  was  bom  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  probably  in  1566.  From  youth  both 
a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  having  been  captured  by  a  ship  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  1589  he  was  In  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops 
fighting  for  Henzy  IV.  of  France,  and  after  distinguidmiig  him- 
self at  the  siege  oi  Rouen  was  ki%hted  there  in  1591.  In  1596 
he  was  commissioned  captain  and  keeper  of  the  castle  and  fort 
at  Plymouth  and  captain  of  St  Nicholas  Isle;  in  1597  he  accom- 
panied Essex  on  the  expedition  to  the  Azores;  in  2599  assisted 
him  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  Tyrone  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  in  x6oo  was  implicated  in  Essex's  own  attempt  at  rebellion 
in  London.  In  1605,  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  post  at  Plymouth,  but  was  restored  in  the 
same  year  and  continued  to  serve  as  "  governor  of  the  forts 
and  island  of  Plymouth  "  until  1629,  when,  his  garrison  having 
been  without  pay  for  three  and  a  half  years,  his  fort  a  niin, 
and  all  his  applications  for  aid  having  been  ignored,  he  resigned. 
About  1605  he  began  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  New  Worid; 
in  x6o6  he  became  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  he 
laboured  zealously  for  the  founding  of  the  Popham  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  (now  the  Kennebec)  river  in  1607. 
For  several  years  following  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  in  160S 
he  continued  to  fit  out  ships  for  fishing,  trading  and  e^qploring, 
with  colonization  as  the  chief  end  in  view.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  new  charter  of  Z620  for  the 
Plymouth  Company,  and  was  at  all  times  of  its  existence  perhaps 
the  most  inihiential  member  of  that  body.  He  was  the  recipient, 
either  solely  or  jointly,  of  several  grants  of  territory  from  it, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  in  1639  the  royal  charter  of  Maine 
(see  Maine).  In  1635  he  sought  to  be  appointed  governor-general 
of  all  New  England,  but  the  English  Qvil  War— in  which  be 
espoused  the  royal  cause — prevented  him  from  ever  actually 
holding  that  office.  A  short  time  before  }ds  death  at  Long 
Ashton  in  1647  he  wrote  his  Briefe  Narration  of  the  OriiincU 
Undertakings  of  the  AdvancemetU  of  Plantations  into  the  Parts  ef 
America.  He  was  an  advocate,  especially  late  in  life,  ci  the 
feudal  type  of  colony. 


^ir  of  Cc<iif*»  ud  the  othtf 
f(  ffoTUtH,  Cofs'i  ttaat, 

r.  ftiU,  dim.  of  firff,  threat),  the  imnt 
d  «flet  »boal  1480  lo  '       "    _ '  '     " 

It  *»  KOKnlljt  fonned  d  nul]  weriipplng  rlngi  of  phtc,  ud 
itUcbRi  dlbei  to  Ibe  body  unKmr  or  to  1  be  umrt.  It  WM 
nxn  in  the  lAth  and  17th  ccalniia  wiih  Um  IuIE-ubout, 
with  tht  pbin  oiina,  and  ctcd  oauonilly  wiU»ut  uf 
body  umow  at  alL  DuHnc  tbae  titDa  it  iradiuSy  became  a 
diitiactive  badcE  for  officcn,  and  ai  luch  it  survEved  in  •even] 
annir* — in  tbe  fonn  of  a  imill  metal  plate  affixed  Id  the  Iniit 
el  Ibe  rollar  of  the  ntiifonn  coat— until  after  Ibe  Napoleonic  wan. 
In  Ibe  Ceiman  snny  to.dey  a  gorget-plale  of  thii  aort  ii  the 
dittinclive  mark  of  military  plaice,  while  the  fanner  officer^ 
lergd  i*  rcprcKDled  in  BHtlsh  unilorms  by  tbe  red  patdi«  or 
tab]  worn  an  Ibe  coUai  by  staff  officers  and  by  Ibe  white  paichea 
of  the  Diiibhipmen  io  Ihe  Royal  Navy. 

OOSOIAS  (c.  4aj-3;5  v.c),  CiMk  top\M  and  riKtorician, 
■as  a  tuuive  of  LtoDiinl  is  Sidly.  In  417  he  waa  icnt  by  hia 
feDow.i:iiiieni  at  the  bead  o(  an  mibaBy  to  a^  Athenian 
pmectiiHi  againit  tbe  aggraaiaD  of  tbe  Sytaciuaea,  He  subse- 
quently act  tied  in  Athens,  and  supported  hhnulf  by  the  practice 
of  oratory  and  by  teaching  rhetoric.  He  died  «I  Lariaia  in 
Tbca^y.  His  chief  claim  to  recognition  coniiiu  in  the  fact  that 
be  tran^^anted  tbetoric  to  Greece,  and  conlributed  to  the 
diJfuiion  of  the  Altic  dialect  aa  the  language  of  literary  prose. 
Be  waa  Ibe  author  of  a  loil  work  Or  Saliat  tr  iJu  Nm-aiilail 
(lltpl  ToC  ^i4  Vtm  4  np'  4hn»i,  fragments  edited  by  M.  C. 
Valeton,  iB;(],  tbe  lubatance  of  »hicb  may  be. gathered  irom 
Ibe  wrilinga  of  Senus  Empiricui,  and  alio  from  the  treatise 
(ascribed  to  Tbeophmtua)  Dt  Iftlino,  Xnwplant,  Ger/ia. 
Coigia*  h  the  ccniral  figure  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  Gorpai- 
Tbe  genuinenoj  of  iwo  rhetorical  eiercbea  (.Tlu  Eiucmium 
•f  Hdtn  and  TIa  Dtfaui  of  Paltmnia,  edited  with  Aoliphon  by 
F.  Blaai  m  tbe  Teubnei  aericj,  1S81),  which  have  come  down 
under  his  aame,  ii  disputed. 

For  his  philouphical  opiniona  tee  SorHina  and  ScimciSH. 
5r  al»  Compen,  Grult  rVinbri.  Eng.  tnna.  vol,  i.  bk.  iiL  ehap. 
vii.:  jetib'i  Attn  Ontoti,  intiod,  to  vol.  L  (181)3)1  F.  Blaa.  Da 
adudta  Btrtitamitil,  L  (isa7);aiid  anicte  Rbitouc 

SOROON,  mRGOm  (Gr.  ropT^.  rap7lRf,  the  "tcnrible," 
or,  according  to  wtne,  tbe  "  loud-nuiing  ").  a  Ggute  or  figurea 
in  Greek  mytboiogy.  Homer  apeaka  of  only  one  Corgoa,  whole 
head  is  repinenied  in  the  fliad  (r.  741)  ai  fiied  in  ihe  cenlfe  of 
4bc  aegis  of  Zeua.  In  the  Oiyiity  (li.  63])  she  I*  a  monster  of  the 
UDder-wodd.  HaiodincieaMSIhenumberof Gorgonstolhrre — 
Stheno  (Ihe  mighty),  Euryali  (the  far-springer)  and  Medusa 
(the  queen),  and  makea  them  the  daughlen  of  ifae  sea-god 
Photcys  and  of  Kelo.  Their  home  is  on  Ihe  farthest  Me  of  the 

Ttrtg.  174;  Herodotus  ii.  gi;  Pauaaniaa  il.  11).  Tbe  Attic 
liadKlon,  reproduced  in  Euripides  (Itm  tool),  regarded  the 
Coison  aa  a  monster,  produced  by  Caea  lo  lid  bcr  Mns  tbe 
gianla  against  tbe  gods  and  slain  by  Athena  (the  panage  b  a 
l«M  cJoijKiu  on  the  aef^  of  Aihtoa). 

The  Goigons  ait  represented  aa  winged  crealDres,  having 
(be  form  of  young  •romtn;  Iheit  ball  eonsiita  of  anakcs;  Ibey 
are  round-faced,  flal-noscd,  with  tongues  tolling  out  and  large 
prajeciing  leelh.  Sometimes  they  biTc  wings  of  gdd,  brarea 
claws  and  Ibe  tnskg  of  boan.  Medusa  was  the  only  one  of  tbe 
three  who  was  moital;  hence  Perseus  waa  able  to  kill  her  by 
culling  ofl  her  bead.  From  the  Mood  thai  apuited  from  her  neck 
sprang  Cbrysaor  and  Pegasus,  her  iwo  sons  by  Poseidon.  The 
bead,  which  had  tbe  power  of  tmning  into  stone  eQ  who  looked 
npon  it,  was  given  lo  Atheoa.  who  plioed  It  in  htr  sUeid; 
according  to  anolhee  acconnt.  Peneus  bnried  It  In  tba  market- 
place of  Aigoa.  The  hideondy  geoiarpie  origlnd  type  of  tbe 
Gorgoneson,  aa  the  Cocoa's  head  wis  called,  was  placed  on  tht 
wait*  of  dtiea,  and  on  ahieldt  and  breutiriates  to  teiiify  an  entmy 
tci.  the  bideooi  facts  on  Chinese  soWen'  shields},  and  used 
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pBanSyaiBtiua«kt.aptM«atoni0iBMtfa*»a(ye.  Hoadn 
i,  aaid  to  have  oUained  a  kick  of  MeduM'a  hair  (whkh  poKsaed 
tbe  aamg  powen  la  tbe  head)  Iron  Athena  and  given  it  to 
Sui^M,  the  dangbter  of  Cepheio,  aa  ■  ptotection  for  tbe  Iowa 
of  Ttfea  against  aiiack  (ApsUodaiH  ii.  7.  j).  According  to 
RndMr,  it  waa  nipposed,  whcD  cipiaed  lo  view,  10  bting  ea  ■ 
nam,  which  put  Iba  anemy  to  fli^    Fmei  (GoUtu  Angt,  i. 

""  "* —  ~ ""  of  tbe  lapentition  that  cut  hair  tauacd 

lladaa  aa  a  beauiifal 


CDoceptioD.    Variwn  a4 


the  calm  repoae  o 
'.  is  a  famous  specimen  of  thii 
of  the  GorgDss  were  given  by 
hig  to  Dlod.  Sic.  (iiL  54.  Si) 
female  wuiion  living  ntw  Lake  TiitniB  in  Lihjv, 
whoae  ifiseen  wai  Keduaa;  accordinf  to  Aku^er  of  Hyndvi, 
qooted  io  Athcnaeui  (v.  p.  aai),  th(QF  wen  MTiUs  wiU  animil* 
whose  men  tank  timed  men  to  atone.  PUnp  (ffal.  BiA  vi. 
]«  Ll'I)  deaoibei  them  aa  savage  wnaen,  wbnae  pctaona  wen 
covered  with  hair,  which  gave  rise  to  tlie  story  of  thor  snaky 
hair  and  ginHe.  Modem  autbccities  bare  ei[Jained  then  aa  tbe 
—-' — '—  of  tbe  waves  of  Ibe  sea  or  of  Uie  banen,  un- 
at  of  Libya;  or  as  the  awful  daifcneaa  of  tlw 
hich  comea  froDi  Ibe  west  and  is  scattered  by  tbt 
i-god  Perscns.  More  reccnl  is  tbe  ei]iI>aatiaB  of  anlbnt. 
pologiiu  that  Medusa,  whose  viitoa  it  really  in  her  head,  It 
to  ptimitiTe  culta. 


I  y  R.  Otdicbeni  in  EiKh  an 


^_  „ «bcl'l  I^Ibk  da  liiOuim, 

in  DarimbciK  and  SagUo's  Diilwinufn  ia  saUniMi, 
'-''- — '-■^— "TidGruber's.lflcninHfnifd^Jw-. 

OOROOiraOLi,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  [a  the  ptofiua 
of  Milan,  from  which  il  is  11  m.  E.N.E.  by  steam  traiBway- 
Pop.  (1^0  s>34.  It  b  Ibe  centre  of  tbe  district  In  lAich  la 
produced  the  weU-known  Corgonaola  cheese. 

OORt.  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  tbe  gonnunent 
of  Tiait  and  49  B1.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  dty  nl  Tiflis,  on  the  rivet 
Kura;  altitude,  »io  fl.  Fop.  (iSg?)  10,457.  11>e  aunonnding 
onntry  it  very  pictDreaque.  Osrih8iahighaibDol(orgirb,and 
icbool  for  RuBhin  and  Tatar  teaefasn.  At  one  time  celebrated 
ir  ita  lOk  and  mllon  stuSs,  il  is  now  famous  for  com,  reputed 
tbe  best  in  Georgia,  sjid  Ihe  wine  is  also  esteemed.  The  climate 
is  eicellenl.  delightfully  cool  in  summer,  owing  to  Ibe  refrcihing 
breezes  from  the  mountains.  Ihou^  Iliese  an,  howtvtr,  at  timo 
diiagteeable  in  winter.  GD[iwasfounded(irt3}bylhtGaorgian 
king  David  11.,  the  Rtnovaler,  lor  tbe  Armenlana  wba  fled  Ibdr 
in  the  Feisiin  invasiod.  The  eaiheat  ranafos  of  the 
ire  Byzantine;  it  waa  thorm^y  restored  in  1614* 
.  .  desuoyed  by  Nadir  Shah  of  Penia  in  tlw  i8(b  centnty. 
Then  it  a  church  cmslracttd  ia  tbe  1 7th  cstwry  1^'  Capocbi* 
mistlonariet  from  RocBC  Fivt  mika  east  of  Gori  i>  tbe  remark- 
able nck^ul  town  of  UpUa-l^khe,  which  waa  a  farlreaa  in  the 
me  of  Aleiander  tbe  Gnat  of  htacedon,  and  an  inhabited  city 
I  the  reign  of  Ihe  Georgian  king  Bagral  IIL  (9S(r-iot4). 
OaSILLA  (or  FoHCO),  tbe  laraat  of  the  man-likt  apo,  and 
native  of  West  Africa  (rooi  the  Congo  to  Caiocioai,  wfaan 
eitendt  eastward*  acniM  the  continent  is  GonaD  East  Abica. 
lany  natuiaUatt  regard  llie  goiilln  at  beat  indnded  to  Ibe  samt 
muB  aa  Ihe  chimpaniee,  In  irtiich  caae  it  thouU  be  known  at 
AnOmtrpiaiau  gsnlla,  but  by  othen.lt  It  regarded  at  Ibe 
RpRIBitatiTetf  agennsby  itself,  when  lu  title  iriU  bcCviUa 
mm^  or  C.  fsnUa.  That  then  are  local  tomt  o(  foBb.  b 
quite  certain:  but  whether  any  of  these  an  (stilled  to  rank  aa 
'  e  a  matler  of  opinion.  Itwi 
ilered  on  an  bland  off  the  w 
Africa  by  Hanno,  Ihe  Cartbagiiuan,  wen  gorillaa. 
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opliikm  of  some  of  those  hut  qualified  to  judge,  St  is  {uoImUb 
that  the  creatures  in  question  were  really  baboons.  The  first 
real  aooouat  of  the  gorilla  appeais  to  be  the  one  given  by  an 
EngHsh  ssilor,  Andrew  Battel,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  wilds 
of  West  Africa  during  and  about  the  year  1590;  his  account 
being  prcMnted  in  Purchas's  Pilgrimage,  published  in  the  year 
1613.  From  this  it  ^peais  that  Battel  was  familiar  with  both 
the  chimpanse^  and  the  gorilla,  the  former  of  which  he  terms 
CBgeco  and  the  latter  ponga-*-names  which  ought  apparently 
to  be  adopted  for  these  two  spedes  in  place  of  those  now  in  use. 
Between  Battel's  time  and  1846  nothing  appeafs  to  have  been 
heard  of  the  gorilla  or  pongo,  but  in  that  year  a  missionary  at 
the  Gabun  aoddentally  discovered  a  skull  of  the  huge  ape; 
and  in  1847  a  sketch  of  that  spedmen,  together  with  two  others^ 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  R.  OweU)  by  whom  the  name  Gorilla 
smagei  was  proposed  for  the  new  ape  in  184S.  Dr  Thomas 
Savage,  a  missionaiy  at  the  Gabun,  who  sent  Owen  information 
with  r^ard  to  the  original  skull,  had,  however,  himaelf  proposed 
the  name  Tro^yUs  gorilla  in  1847.  The  first  complete  skeleton 
of  a  gorilla  sent  to  Europe  was  received  at  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  rSsr,  and  the  first  complete  skin 
appears  to  have  reached  the  British  Museum  in  i8$8.  Paul-B. 
du  ChaUlu's  account  (i86z)  of  his  journeys  in  the  Gabun 
region  popularized  the  luiowledge  of  the  existence.of  the  gorilla. 
Male  gorillas  largely  exceed  the  females  in  size,  and  attain  a 
height  of  from  5^  ft.  to  6)  ft.^  or  perhaps  even  nK>re.  Some  of 
the  features  distinguishing  the  gorilla  from  the  mere  gorilla-like 
chimpanzees  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  article  PaxMATES. 
Among  them  are  the  small  ears,  elongated  head,  the  presence  of 
a  deep  groove  alongside  the  nostrils,  the  small  size  of  the  thumb, 
and  the  great  length  of  the  arm,  which  reaches  half-way  down 
the  shin-bone  (tibia)  in  the  erect  posture.  In  old  males  the  eyes 
are  overhung  by  a  beetling  penthouse  of  bone,  the  hinder  half 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  skull  bears  a  wall-like  bony  ridge  for 
the  attachment  of  the  powerful  jaw-muscles,  and  the  tusks,  or 
canines,  are  of  monstrous  size,  recalling  those  of  a  carnivorous 
animal.  The  general  colour  is  blackish,  with  a  more  or  less 
marked  grey  or  brownish  tinge  on  the  hair  of  the  shottldfifs,  and 
sometimes  of  chestnut  on  the  head.  Mr  G.  L.  Bates  (in  Proc. 
Zod,  Soc.y  190S,  vol.  i.)  states  that  gorillas  only  leave  the  depths 
of  the  forest  to  enter  the  outlying  clearings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  human  settlements  when  they  are  attracted  by  some  special 
fruit  or  succulent  plant;  the  favourite  being  the  fruit  of  the 
"  mejom,"  a  tall  cane-like  plant  (perhaps  a  kind  of  Amomum) 
which  grows  abundantly  on  deurted  clearings.  At  one  isolated 
ViUoLge  the  natives,  who  were  unarmed,  reported  that  they  not 
infrequently  saw  and  heard  the  gorillas,  which  broke  tiown  the 
stalks  of  the  plantains  in  the  rear  of  the  habitations  to  tear  out 
and  eat  the  tender  heart.  On  the  old  dearings  of  another  viHage 
Mr  Bates  himself,  although  he  did  not  see  a  gorilla,  saw  the  fresh 
tracks  of  these  great  apes  and  the  torn  stems  and  discarded 
fruit  rinds  Of  the  "  mejoms,"  as  well  ta  the  broken  stalks  of  the 
btter,  iduch  had  been  used  for  beds.  On  another  occasion  he 
came  across  the  bed  of  an  old  gorilla  which  had  been  used  only 
the  ni^t  before,  as  was  proved  by  a  negro  woman,  who  on  the 
previous  evening  had  heard  the  animal  breaking  and  treading 
down  the  stalks  to  form  its  couch.  According  to  native  report, 
the  gorillas  sleep  on  these  beds,  which  are  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  raise  them  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  head  indined  forwards  on  the  breast.  In  the  &rst  case 
Mr  Bates  states  that  the  tracks  and  beds  indicated  the  presence 
t>f  three  or  four  gorillas,  some  of  which  were  small.  This  account 
does  not  by  any  means  accord  with  one  given  by  von  Koppcnfeb, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  while  the  old  male  gorilla  sleeps  in  a 
flitting  posture  at  the  base  of  a  tree-trunk  (no  mention  bong 
made  of  a  bed),  the  female  and  young  ones  pass  the  night  in  a 
nest  in  the  tree  several  yar<to  above  the  ground,  made  by  bending 
the  boughs  together  and  covering  them  with  twigs  and  moss. 
Mr  Bates's  account,  as  being  based  on  actual  inspection  of  the 
beds,  is  probably  the  more  trustworthy.  Even  when  asleep  and 
snoring,  gorillas  are  difficult  to  approach,  since  they  awake  at 
the  subtest  rustle,  and  an  attempt  to  surround  the  ooe  heard 


makfaighlsbedbythewoitiaiiTesidtedhifBflore.  MostgorSas 
killed  by  natives  are  believed  by  Mr  Bates  to  have  been  en> 
oountered  suddenly  in  the  daytime  on  the  ground  or  In  low  trees 
in  the  outlying  dearings.  Many  natives,  even  if  armed,  refuse, 
however,  to  molest  an  adult  male  gorilla,  on  accouot  of  its 
ferodty  when  wounded.  Mr  Bates,  like  Mr  Winwood  Reade, 
refused  to  credit  du  Chaillu's  account  of  his  having  killed  gorillas, 
and  stated  that  the  only  instance  he  knew  of  one  of  these  animals 
being  slain  by  a  European  was  an  old  male  (now  in  Mr  Walter 
Rothschild's  museum  at  Tring)  shot  by  the  Gnman  trader 
Paschen  in  the  Yauxuie  district,  of  which  an  illustrated  account 
was  publi^ed  in  190Z.  Mr  £.  J.  Corns  states,  however,  that 
two  European  traders,  apparently  in  the  "  'eighties  "  of  the  19th 
century,  were  in  the  habit  of  surrounding  and  capturing  these 
animals  as  occasion  offered.^  FuUy  adult  gorillas  have  never 
been  seen  alive  in  captivity-^and  perhaps  never  will  be,  as  the 
creature  is  ferocious  and  morose  to  a  degree.  So  long  ago  as  the 
year  z855»- when  the  spedes  was  known  to  zoolog^ts  only  by  its 
skeleton,  a  gorilla  was  actually  living  in  England.  This  animal, 
a  young  female  came  from  the  Gabun,  and  was  kept  for  some 
months  in  Wombwell's  travelling  menagerie,  where  it  was  treated 
as  a  pet.  On  its  death,  the  body  was  sent  to  Mr  CHiarles  Waterton, 
of  W^toB  Hall,,  by  whom  the  skin  Was  mounted  in  a  grotesque 
manlier,  and  the  skeleton  given  to  the  Leeds  museum.  Appar> 
ently,  however,  it  was  not  till  several  years  later -that  the  skin 
was  recognized  by  Mr  A.  t>.  Bartlett  as  that  of  a  gorilla;  the 
animil  having  probably  been  regarded  by  its  owner  as  a  chim- 
panzee. A  young  male  was  purchased  by  the  Zoological  Society 
in  October  1887,  from  Mr  Cross,  the  Liverpool  dealer  in  animals. 
At  the  time  of  arrival  it.was  supposed  to  bp  about  three  years  old, 
and  stood  3|  ft.  high.  A  second,  a  male,  supposed  to  be  rath^ 
older,  was  acquired  in  March  1896,  having  been  brought  to 
Liveri>ool  from  the  French  Congo.  It  Is  described  as  having 
been  thoroughly  healthy  at  the  date  of  its  amval,  and  of  an 
amiable  and  tractable  disposition.  Neither  survived  long.  Two 
others  were  received  in  the  Zoological  Sodety's  menagerie  in 
Z904,  and  another  was  housed  there  for  a  short  time  in  the 
following  year,  while  a  fifth  was  received  in  1906.  Falkenstdn's 
gorilla,  exhibited  at  the  Westminster  aquarium  under  the  name 
of  pongo,  and  afterwards  at  the  Berlin  aquarium,  survived  for 
eighteen  months.  "  Pussi,"  the  gorilla  of  the  Breslau  Zoological 
Gardens,  holds  a  record  for  longevity,  with  over  seven  jrears 
of  menagerie  life.  Writing  in  1903  Mr  W»  T.  Hwnaday  stated 
that  but  one  live  gorilla,  and  that  a  tiny  infant,  had  ever 
landed  in  the  Unit^  States;  and  it  lived  only  five  days  after 
arrival  (R.  U*) 

OORINCHBII,  orGoKCtTU,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland  in  the 
province  of  south  Holland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mcrwede 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Linge,  z6  m.  by  rail  W.  of.  Dordrecht. 
It  is  connected  by  the  2iederik  and  Merwede  canals  with  Amster- 
dam, and  steamers  p^  hence  in  eveiy  direction.  Pop.  (1900) 
ti,987>  Gorinchem  possesses  several  interesting  old  houses,  and 
overlooking  the  river  are  some  fortified  gateway^  of  the  Z7th 
century.  The  ixiacipal  buildings  are  the  <4d  church  of  St 
Vincent,  containing  the  monuments  of  the  lords  of  Arkd;  the 
town  hall,  a  prison,  custom-house,  barracks  and  a  military 
hospital.  The  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  also  a  library  and  several  learned 
asBodations.  C^rinchem  possesses  a  good  harbour,  and  besides 
working  in  gold  and  silver,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain,  hemp,  cheese,  potatoes,  cattle  and  fish,  the  salmon  fishery 
bong  noted.  Woerkum,  or  Woudrichem,  a  little  bek>w  the  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Merwede,  is  famous  for  its  quaint  old 
buikii&gs,  which  are  decorated  with  mosaics. 

OORJNG,  aSOROB  OORIMG,  LOBO  (1608^x657),  English 
Royalist  soldier,  son  of  George  Goring,  earl  of  Norwich,  was  born 
on  the  14th  of  July  i(}o8.  He  soon  became  famous  at  court 
for  his  prodigality  and  dissolute  manners.  •  His  father-in-law, 
Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,  procured  for  him  a  post  in  the  Dutch 

*  In  190$  the  Rev.  Geo.  GrenfeTI  reported  that  he  had  that  Munmer 
•hot  a  gonlla  la  the  Bwda  country,  east  of  the  Mongsla  affluent  ef 
the  Congo. 
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ly  «hb  dM  nak  of  eslimd,  R«  ms  paBaiieDtly  luocd 
by  a  wMBd  received  at  Breda  in  1637,  and  itCiiraed  to  England 
eaily  in  1639,  when  he  was  made  governor  of  Rmsmoath.  He 
wennd  in  the  Scottish  war,  and  afaeady  bad  a  oonsidttable 
icpotaliMi  when  he  was  concerned  in  the  "AnnyPIoC.*'  Offioen 
ef  the  anny  stationed  at  York  proposed  to  petition  the  king  yad 
parfiamcvt  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  authoriQr.  A 
second  party  was  in  favour  d  more  violent  measures,  and 
Goring,  in  the  hope  of  being  appointed  Ueutenant-general, 
pnpoBed  to  mardi  the  army  on  London  and  overawe  the  paiiia- 
ment  during  Strafford's  trial.  This  proposition  being  rejected 
by  Ins  fellow  officers,  he  betrayed  the  prooeedinip  to  Moont joy 
Bleuiit,  earl  of  Newport,  who  passed  on  the  iaionnation  in- 
directly  to  Pym  in  AptiL  Colonel  Goring  was  theivupon  catted 
OB  to  give  evidence  before  the.  Commons,  who  oommoidcd  him 
for  his  services  to  the  Comnumwealtlk  lliis  betxajral  of  his 
comrades  induced  ronfidmcp  in  the  minds  of  the  padiamcntary 
leaders,  who  sent  him  back  to  his  Portsmouth  command.  Never* 
thelcss  lie  declared  lor  the  king  in  August.  Ho  surrendered 
PortsmoBtk  to  the  parliament  in  September  164s  and  went  to 
Holland  lo  lecroit  for  the  RoyaUst  army,  returning  to  Eagiaiid 
in  December.  Appointed  to  a  cavalry  command  by  tht  caxl  of 
Newcastle,  he  defeated  Fairfax  at  Seaoof t  Moor 


fear  of  God  or  oum)  to  havt  been  as  eminent  and  socoessf ul  in 
the  h%hest  attempt  of  wickedness  as  any  man  in  the  sge  he 
lived  in  or  before:  Of  all  his  ipialifications  diisamttlation  was 
his  masterpiece;  in  which  he  so  much  eicelkd,  that  men  were 
not  ofdittKrily  ashamed,  or  out  of  countenance,  with  being 
deceived  but  twice  by  him." 


in  Mardi  1643,  but  in  May  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Wakefield 
onthecaptoreof  the  town  by  Fairfax.  In  April  r644  heeffectcd 
an  exchange;  At  Maiston  Moor  he  commanded  the  Royalist 
left,  and  charged  with  great  success,  but,  attoa^ng  his  troopers 
to  disperse  in  search  of  plunder,  was  routed  by  Cromwell  at  the 
dose  of  the  battle.  In  November  1644,  on  his  father'aelevatxon 
to  the  earldom  of  Norwich,  he  became  Lord  Goring:  The 
parliamcatary  authorities,  however,  refused  to  reoagaiae  the 
oeation  of  the  earldMn,  and  continued  to  speak  of  the  father  as 
Lord  Gofins  and  the  son  as  General  Goring.  In  August  he  had 
been  deapatdied  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  recognised  his  ability, 
to  join  Charles  in  the  south,  and  in  spite  of  his  dissolute  a^d 
insuboidinate  cfaanctev  he  was  sppointed  to  supersede  Henry, 
Lord  Wilnwt,  as  IteuL-geneiral  of  thb  Royalist  hotse  (see  Gaaav 
RcBxujeM).  He  secured  aome  successes  in  the  west,  and  in 
Jsanaxy  1645  advanced  through  Hampuhfae  and  oeci^Med 
Famham;  but  want  of  money  compeU«l  him  to  retreat  to 
Salisbury  and  thence  to  Exeter.  The  excesses  oonumtted  by  his 
troops  seriously  injured  the  Royalist  cause,  and  his  exactums 
made  hb  name  hated  throu^^ut  the  west.  He  had  himself 
prepared  to  benege  Taunton  in  March,  yeC  when  in  the  next 


Biontii  he  was  desired  by  Prince  Charies,  who  was  at  Bristol, 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Sir  Richard  GitBrilie  for  the*  siege  of 
Taunton,  lie  obeyed  the  order  only  with  fll«humaur.  Later  in 
the  month  he  was  summoned  with  his  troops  to  the  rdief  of  the 
king  at  Oxford.'  Lord  Goring  had4ong  been  intriguing  for  an 
independent  command,  and  he  now  secured  from  the  king  what 
was  practfcally  supreme  authority  in  tke  west.  It  was  idleged 
By  the  earl  of  Newport  that  he  was  wilHng  to  transfer  his 
aOegianoe  once  more  to  the  parliament.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
meditated  open  treason,  but  he  was  culpably  negligent  and 
occupied  with  private  ambitions  and  jealousies.  He  was  stiU 
engaged  in  desultory  operations  against  Taunton  when  the 
omin  campaign  of  1645  opened.  For  the  part  taken  by  Goring's 
army  in  the  operations  of  the  Naseby  campaign  see  Gkeat 
Rebkujon.  After  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  king,  the  army  of 
Fairfax  marched  into  the  west  and  defeated  Goring inadisaitzous 
fight  at  Langport  on  the  loth  of  July.  He  made  no  further 
serious  resistance  to  the  pariiameatary  geaend,  but  wasted  his 
time  in  frivolous  amusements,  and  in  November  he  obtained 
leave  to  quit  his  disorganized  forces  and  retire  to  France  on  the 
ground  of  health.  His  father's  services  securedhim  thccommand 
of  some  English  regiments  in  the  SpanM  service.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  July  or  August  1657.  Clarendon  gives  him  a  very 
unpleasing  character,  dedaring  that  "  Goring  .  .  .  would, 
without  hesitation,  have  broken  any  trust,  or  done  any  act  of 
treachery  to  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  passion  or  appetite;  and 
in  truth  wanted  nothing  but  industry  (for  he  had  wit,  and 
courage,  and  understanding  and  ambition^  uncontrolled  by  any 


Great  /UbeiHom ;  and  S.  R.  Gardiner's  History  of  the  Great  Cmi  War. 
eORia.  HAZIII  (x86^  ),  the  pen-name  of  the  Russian 
novelist  Alexd  Maximovich  Fyuhkov,  who  was  bom  at  Nixhni- 
Novgorod  on  the  s6th  of  Mardi  t868.  I&  father  was  a  dyer, 
but  he  bst  both  his  parents  in  clul<fiiood,  and  in  his  ninth  year 
was  sent  to  assist  in  a  boot-shop.  We  find  him  afterwards  in  a 
variety  of  callings,  but  devouring  books  of  all  sort9  greedily, 
whenever  they  feU  into  his  hands.  He  ran  away  from  the  boot* 
shop  and  went  to  help  a  tand-surveyor.  He  was  then  a  cook 
on  board  a  steamer  and  afterwards  a  gardener.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  tried  to  enter  a  school  at  Kazan,  but  was  obliged  to  betake 
himself  again  to  his  drudgery.  He  became  a  baker,  than  hawked 
about  kms,  and  belped  the  barefooted  tramps  and  labouretB 
at  the  docks.  From  these  he  drew  some  of  his  most  striking 
pictures,  and  learned  to  give  sketches  of  himable  life  genrrally 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Defoe.  After  a  long  course  of  drudgery 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  place  of  secretary  to  a 
barrister  at  Nizhni-Novgorod.  This  was  the  turning-point  of 
his  fortunes,  as  he  found  a  sympathetic  master  who  helped  him. 
He  also  became  acquunted  with  the  novelist  Korolenko,  who 
assisted  him  in  bis  literary  efforts.  His  first  story  was  Makar 
Chuira,  which  was  published  in  the  journal  Kavkaz,  He  con- 
tributed to  many  periodicals  and  findly  attracted  attention  by 
his  tale  called  Ckdkash^  which  appelm^d  in  Russkoe  Bogatsvo 
{**  Russian  wealth  ")•  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  tales 
in  which  he  drew  with  extraordinary  vigour  the  life  of  the 
bosniakit  or  tramps.  He  has  sometimes  described  other  dasses 
of  sodety,  tradesmen  and  the  educated  classes,  but  not  with 
equal  success.  There  are  some  vigorous  pictures,  however, 
of  the  trading  dass  in  his  Ptma  Gordcyep.  But  hi&  favourite 
type  is  the  rebd,  the  man  in  revolt  against  sodety,  tod  him  he 
describes  firom  personal  knowledge,  and  enlists  our  sympathies 
with  farm.  We  get  such  a  tyt>e  completely  in  Konovdov.  Gorki 
is  always  preaching  that  we  must  have  ideals — something  better 
than  everyday  fife,  and  thb  view  a  brought  out  in  Ids  pUy 
At  the  Lffvest  Depths^  which  had  great  success  at  Moscow,  but 
Was  coldly  recdved  at  St  Petersburg. 

For  a  good  critidsm  of  Gorki  see  Ideas  and  Realities  in  Russiaik 
JAUfolure^  by  Prince  Kropotiua.  Many  of  lus  work*  have  been 
traoalated  into  English. 

OORUTZ*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  I^uasian  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse,  62  m.  Ei  from  Drosdeil 
on  the  railway  to  Bresiau,  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Berlin^ 
Zittau  and  HaUe.  Pop.  (1885)  55f7oa,  (1905)  80,031.  The 
Ncasse  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge  1650  ft.  long 
and  ISO  ft.  high,  with  39  arches.  CSfirMtx  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, and,  .owias  to  the  extensive  forests  of  70^000  acres^ 
which  are  the  property  d  the  munidpaUty,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  (xetnany.  It  is  surrounded  l^  beautiful  walks  and 
fine  gardens,  and  although  its  old  walls  and  towers  have  now 
been  demotisfaed,  many  of  its  ancient  buildings  remain  to  form 
a  pscturesque  contrast  with  the  signs  of  modem  industry.  From 
tlvB  hill  called  Landskrone,  about  1500  ft.  high,  an  extensive 
pitospect  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country^  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  fineXjOthic  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
dating  from  the  r^h  century,  with  two  sf atdy  towers,  a  famous 
organ  and  a  very  heavy  bdl;  the  Fnu«i  Kirche,  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  x  5th  century,  and  possessing  a  fine  portal  and 
etaoir  in  pierced  work;  the  Kloster  Kirdw,  restored  in  i868f 
with  handsome  choir  stalls  and  a  carved  altar  dating  from  1383; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  founded  in  185s,  in  the  Roman 
style  of  architecture,  with  beautiful  glass  windows  and  oil-paint- 
ings. The  old  town  hall  (Rathaus)  oontains  a  very  valuable 
libraryi  having  at  hs  ottnace  a  fins  flight  e<  stqw.    ThcM  i» 
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also  a  new  town  hall  wjbich  was  erected  in  1904-1906.  Other 
buildings  are:,  the  old  bastion,  named  Kaisertrutz,  now  used 
as  a  guardhouse  and  armoury;  the  gymnasium  buildings  in 
the  Gothic  style  erected  in  x8ji;  the  Ruhmcshalle  with  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  museum,  the  house  of  the  estates  of  the  province 
(Stlndehaus),  two  theatres  and  the  barracks.  Near  Oic  toVm 
ii  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  there  is  a  model  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  made  during  the  15th  century. 
In  Uie  public  park  there  is  a  bust  of  Schiller,  a  monimient  to 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  a  statue  of  the  mystic  Jakob 
Bdhme  (x  575-1624);  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  town 
in  commemoration  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  also  one  to  the 
emperor  William  I.  and  a  statue  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
In  connexion  with  the  natural  history  society  there  is  a  valuable 
museum,  and  the  scientific  Institute  possesses  a  large  library 
and  a  rich  collection  of  antiquities,  coins  and  articles  of  virtu, 
Gorlitx,  next  to  Breslau,  is  the  largest  and  most  .flourishing 
commercial  town  of  Silesia,  and  is  also  regarded  as  classic  ground 
for  the  study  of  German  Rena&sance  architecture.  Besides 
cloth,  which  forms  its  staple  artide  of  commerce,  it  has  manu- 
factories of  various  linen  and  woollen  wares,  machines,  railway 
wagons,  glass,  sago,  tobacco,  leather,  chemicals  and  tiles. 

Gdrlita  existed  as  a  village  from  a  very  eariy  period,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rath  century  receiv^  dvic  rights.  It  was 
then  known  as  Drebenau,  but  on  being  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  i  xjx  it  received  the  name  of  Zgorzelice.  About 
the  end  of  the  X2th  century  at  was  strongly  fortified,  and  for  a 
abort  time  it  was  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  Gdriitz.  It.  waa 
several  times  besieged  and  taken  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  it  also  suffered  considerably  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  the 
battle  wMch  took  place  near  it  between  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians  on  the  7th  of  September  X757t  Hans  Karl  von  Winter- 
feldt,  the  general  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  slain.  In  X815  the 
town,  with  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  came  Into  the 
possession  of  Prussia. 

See  Neumann.  Ctschkkte  von  Gdrliin  (1856). 

OORBES»  JOHANM  JOSEPH  VON  (X776-X848),' German 
writer,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January  X776,  at  Cofalcnz.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  moderate  means,  who  sent  his  son  to  a  Latin 
college  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 
sympathies  of  the  yoimg  Gdrres  were  from  the  first  strongly 
with  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  dissoluteness  and  irrcligion 
of  the  French  exiles  in  the  Rhineland  confirmed  him  in  his  hatred 
of  princes.  He  harangued  the  revolutionary  dubs,  and  insisted 
on  the  unity  of  interests  which  should  ally  all  dvHixed  states  to 
one  another.  He  then  commenced  a  republican  journal  called  Z>ar 
foU  BlaU,  and  afterwards  RuhaaU,  in  which  he  strongly  con- 
demned the  administration  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  by  France. 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  there  was  some  hope 
that  the  Rheni^  provinces  .would  be  constituted  into  an  inde- 
pendent republic  In  1799  the  provinces  sent  an  embassy,  of 
which  Gdrres  waa  a  member,  to  Paris  to  pot  thdr  case  before  the 
directory.  The  embassy  reached  Paris  on  the  aoth  of  November 
1799;  two  days  before  this  Napoleon  had  assumed  the  supreme 
diiection  of  affairs.  After  mtich  delay  the  emfaasqr  was  received 
by  him;  but  the  only  answer  they  obtained  was  "that  they 
might  rely  on  perfect  justice,  and  that  the  French  government 
would  never  lose  sight  of  their  wantai'*  Gdrres  on  his  return 
published  a  tract  called  RunUate  meiner  Seadung  nach  Parity  in 
which  he  reviewed  th«  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  During 
the  thirteen  yctts  of  Napoleon's  dominion  Gdrres  lived  a  retired 
life,  devoting  himself  chi^  to  art  or  science.  In  x8ox  he 
married  Catherine  de  TjiswIt,  axKl  was  for  some  yean  teacher 
at  a  secondary  school  in  Coblenx;  in  1806  he  moved  to  Hddd- 
beig,  where  he  hetored  al  the  univetaity.  As  a  leading  member 
of  the  Hddelbeig  Romantic  group,  he  edited  together  with 
K.  Brentano  and  L.  von  Amim  the  famous  ZaiungfUr  BinsiedUr 
(subsequently  re-named  Trdst-BimamkeU^  and  in  1807  he 
published  Dit  ieutschen  VUhhUelur.  He  ictunwd  to  Cobkns 
in  iSoS^^and  again  found  occupation  as  a  teacher  in  a.  secondary 
school,  supported  by  dvic  funds.  He  im»w  studied  Perskn,  and 
W  two  years  pnbhshed  a  MjUunguckkkU  der  asUUiscken  WtU, 


which  was  followed  ten  ye^  later  by  Das  H4de»huck  tsu  Irtm, 
a  translatiott  of  part  of  the  Shaktiama,  the  epic  of  Flrdousi.  la 
18x3  he  activdy  Vock  up  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
and  in  the  following  year  founded  Dcr  rk^mscke  Mtrkur^  The 
intense  earnestness  of  the  paper,  the  bold  out^Mkenness.of  its 
hostility  to  Ni^Mleon,  and  its  &Ty  doquenoe  secured  for  it 
almost  instantly  a  position  and  influence  uni<|ue  in  the  history 
of  German  newspapers.  Napoleon  himsdf  called  it  fo  einqmkme 
puissance.  The  ideal  it  insisted  on  was  a  united  Germany,  with 
a  representative  govmmnent,  but  under  an  emperor  after  the 
fashiim  of  other  days,-~^or  Gdrres  now  abandoned  his  early 
advocacy  of  repobUcanism.  When  Napcdeon  was  at  Elba, 
Gdrres  wrote  an  imaginary  prodamation  issued  by  him  to  the 
people,  the  intense  irony  of  which  was  so  well  veiled  that  many 
Frenchmen  mistook  it  for  an  original  utterance  of  the  emperor. 
Hd  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  second  peace  of  Paris  (x8xs)» 
declaring  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  shoold  have  been  demanded 
back  from  France. 

Stein  was  glad  enough  to  use  the  Merkur  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  as  a  vefaide  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  hopes.  But  Hardenberg,  in  May  18x5,  warned  Gdrres 
to  remember  that  he  was  not  to  arouse  hostility  against  France, 
but  only  against  Bonaparte.  There  was  also  in  the  Merkur  an 
antipathy  to  Prussia,  a  cdntinual  expression  of  the  desire  that 
an  Austrian  prince  should  assume  the  imperial  title,  and'abo  a 
tendency  to  pronounced  liberalism— all  of  which  made  it  most 
distaisteful  to  Hardenberg,  and  to  his  master  King  Frederick 
William  UL  Gdrres  disregarded  warnings  sent  to  him  by  the 
censorship  and  continued  the  paper  in  all  its  fierceness.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  Btqipressed  early  in  x8x6,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Prussian  government;  and  soon  after  Gdnes  was  dismissed  from 
his  post  as  teacher  at  Coblena.  From  this  time  his  writings 
were  his  sole  means  of  support,  and  he  became  a  most  diligent 
political  pamphleteer.  In  the  wild  exdtemcnt  vdiich  followed 
Kptzebue's  assassination,  the  reactionary  decrees  of  Carlsbad 
were  framed,  and  these  were  the  subject  of  Gdrxcs's  celebrated 
pamphlet  TeuiscUamd  und  die  RevehtHou  (x8ao).  In  this  work 
he  reviewed  the  circumstances  wfakh  had  led  to  the  murder  of 
Kotzebue,  and,  while  oqncssing  aU  possible  horror  at  the  deed 
itself,  he  urged  that  it  was  impossible  and  undesirable  to  repress 
the  ttet  ntteranoe  of  public  opinion  by  reactionary  measures. 
The  success  of  the  woik  was  very  marked,  de^ite  its  pondcsoua 
style.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Prus^an  govenunent,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Gdrres  and  the  adaure  of  hia 
papers.  •  He  esoqped  to  Strassborg,  and  thence  went  to  Switzer- 
land. Two  omre  political  tracts,  Eurvpa  und  die  EaetmHem 
.(x8aK)  and  In  Sadum  der  RheinprenuMen  und  in  eigener  AngdO' 
genkeitiiBai),  also  deserve  mentioxu 

.  In  Gdnes's  pamphlet  Die  heUige  AUiara  und  die  Vtiker  auf 
dem  Kangjnss  %u  Verona  he  asserted  that  the  printtshad  met 
together  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  people,  aiid  that  the  people 
must  look  elsewhere  for  help.  The  *'  dsewhere  "  was  to  Rome; 
and  from  this  time  Gdrres  became  a  vehement  Ultramontaae 
writer.  He  was  summoned  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
as  Professor  of  History  in  the  university,  and  there  his  writing 
enjoyed  very  great  popularity.  His  CMrisUicke  MysUk  (x&i6- 
1842)  gave  a  s^es  of  biographies  of  the  saints,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  Roman  Catholic  mystidsm.  But  his  most  cele- 
brated ultramontane  work  was  a  polemical  one.  Its  occasion 
waa  the  deposition  and  unprisonment  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment of  the  archbishop  Clement  Wenceslaus,  in  consequence  ol 
the  refusal  of  that  prelate  to  sanction  in  certain  instances  the 
marriages  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  Gdoes  in  his 
Atkanasius  (1837)  ficrody  uphdd  the  power  of  the  church, 
although  the  libemis  of  later  date  who  have  claimed  Gdnes  as 
one  of  thdr  own  school  deny  that  he  ever  insisted  on  the  aboolute 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Atkanasisu  went  through  several  editkma, 
andoriginated  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  In  the  Hisleriseh- 
pelitiscke  BUUier,  a  Munich  journal,.  Gdrres  and  his  son  Gunio 
(i8o5'-x853)  continually  upheld  the  claims  of  the  church. 
Gdrres  received  from  the  king  the  order  of  merit  for  his  serviciea. 
He  died  on  the  39th  of  January  1848; 
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•acaP^n  (OMy  mi  ponoBU 
(iSSf-tMo),  tt>  wbicli  tkfee 


Bri^€  vcflc  «i6nqiicatly  added  (i85ft-i874).     Co.  J. 

Jntfk  tM  Carra  (1876.  and  ed.  1877) ;  J.  N.  Sepp.  Gtmn 

(i877)»  aad  by  the  wuat  author.  Gmres,  in  the 
(1896).    AGim»-GcMttadha/l«aafoaidediai87«. 

NUni  (t7S>-t793)>  Frnch  publidit 
bora  mt  Limoges  (Haute-VieiiBe)  on  the  14th 
of  Mtfck  1752,  the  9oa  of  a  shoemaker.  He  eitabKshed  himself 
as  a  private  tutor  in  Paris,  and  presently  set  up  a  school  for  the 
army  at  VciBaillea,  which  was  attended  by  commoners  as  well 
as  nobka.  In  1781  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Bkitre  00  an  accusation  of  cocniptiog  the  morals  of  his  pupils, 
hb  real  offence  being  the  writing  of  satirical 

the  violence  of  his 
At  the  opening  of  the  stMes-general  he  began  to 
pobliih  theCfwHcr^  VenoOlesd  Paris HdeP4m4  Vtrsmlks, 
m  which  appeared  on  the  4th  of  October  1789  the  account  of  the 
haaqoet  of  the  royal  bodjrguard.  Gorsas  b  said  to  have  himself 
read  It  in  public  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  to  have  headed  one  of 
the  *^9'"*»'**  that  marched  on  Versaflles.  He  then  changed  the 
of  hb  paper  to  the  C^mrritr  des  f9mlre-9imft4rais  iipmri^ 
oontinaing  his  incendiary  propaganda,  which  had  no 
flnaH  share  in  ptwvoking  the  popular  insurrectioos  of  June  and 
Atigttst  179 J.  During  the  September  massacres  he  wrote  in 
Ua  paper  that  the  prisons  were  the  centre  of  an  anti-national 
conspiracy  and  th^  the  people  exercised  a  just  vengeance  on 
the  gnihy.  On  the  loth  of  September  1792  he  was  elected  to 
the  Convention  for  the  department  of  Seine^-Oise,  and  on  the 
leCh  of  January  1793  was  elected  one  of  its  secretaries.  He  sat 
at  lifst  with  the  Mountain,  but  having  been  long  associated 
with  Roland  and  Biissot,  his  agreement  with  the  Girondists 
became  graduaDy  more  pronounced;  during  the  trial  of  Louis  X  VL 
he  disBoJated  himself  more  and  more  from  the  princqiles<tf  the 
Mountain,  and  he  voted  lor  the  king's  detention  during  the  war 
and  anfasequent  banishment.  A  violent  attack  on  Marat  in 
the  CMwrMT  led  to  an  armed  raid  on  his  |Nrinting  establishment 
on  the  9th  of  Mtfch  I793«  The  place  was  sacked,  but  Gorsas 
escaped  the  popular  fwy  by  dight.  The  f acu  being  reported  to 
t^  Convention,  little  sympathy  was  shown  10  Gorsas,  and  « 
leaolu^oa  (winch  was  evaded)  waa  passed  forbidding  icpie- 
sealativca  to  occupy  themselves  with  jourailiim  On  the  and 
of  June  he  waaoBdned  by  the  Conventfc>n  to  hold  himself  under 
arrest  with  other  memboa  of  his  party.  He  escaped  to  Nor- 
mandy to  join  Buaot,  and  alter  the  defeat  of  the  GiroodisU  at 
Pacy-«w-Euic  he  found  shelter  in  Brittany.  He  was  imprudent 
enough  to  ratuitt  to  Paris  in  the  atitumn,  where  he  was  arrested 
on  the  6th  of  October  and  guiUotined  the  next  day. 

Seethe  Mmilem,  Na  a68  (1792).  Nos.  aOb  70  new  aerim  18  (1793) : 
M.  Toumeux.  BiU.  d€  fkisL  tU  Faru,  10,391  scq.  (1894)* 

OOBflT.  NR  JOHN  BLDON  (1835-  ).  English  statesman, 
was  born  at  Preston  in  i83Sf  the  son  of  Edward  Cbaddock 
Goiat,  who  took  the  name  of  Lowndes  on  succeeding  to  the 
family  estaU  in  1853.  He  graduated  third  wrangler  from  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1857,  and  was  admitted  to  a 
fellowahip^  Alter  beginning  to  read  for  the  bar  io  London,  his 
father's  illness  and  death  led  to  his  sailing  to  New  Zealand,  where 
he  married  m  i860  Mary  Elizabeth  Moore.  The  Maoris  had  at 
that  time  set  up  a  king  of  their  own  in  the  Waikato  district  and 
Gorstt  who  had  made  friends  with  the  chief  Tamihana  (William 
ThoBBioa),  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Maoris  and 
the  Bovemment.  Sir  George  Grey  made  him  inspector  of 
trhimlf,  then  resident  magistrate,  and  eventually  civil  com- 
missioner in  Upper  Waikato.  Tamibaoa's  influence  secured  his 
safety  in  the  Maori  outbreak  of  1863.  In  1908  be  published  a 
volume  of  recollections,  under  the  title  of  New  Zealand  JicvisiUd: 
KeceHttJitft  of  UU  Days  of  my  YotUk,  He  then  returned  to 
v^^mnA  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1865, 
becoming  Q.C.  in  1875.  He  stood  unsuccessfully  for  Hastinp 
in  the  Conservative  interest  in  1865.  and  next  year  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  the  bofough  of  Cambridge,  but  failed 
to  secure  re-election  at  the  dissolution  of  1868.  After  the 
Conservative  defeat  of  that  year  be  was  entiusted  by  Disraeli 


with  the  reorgsniation  of  the  party  maithirty,  and  hi  five  yean 
of  hard  work  he  paved  the  way  for  the  Conservative  success  at 
the  general  election  of  1874.  At  a  bye-election  in  1875  he  re- 
entcfcd  parliament  as  menber  for  Chatham,  wtudi  he  oonthraed 
to  represent  until  1892.  He  joined  Sir  Henry  Drammond- 
Wolff,  Loid  Randolph  ChurthHI  and  Mr  Arthur  BaVoor  In  the 
"Fourth  Party,*'  and  he  became  solicitor-general  hi  the  ad- 
ministration of  r88s-i8S6  and  was  halted.  On  the  formatioa 
of  the  second  Salis^iry  administration  (1886)  he  became  under- 
secretary for  India  and  In  1891  linanrial  secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  At  the  general  election  of  1892  he  became  member 
for  Cambridge  Univenity.  He  waa  deputy  chairmaa  of  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Commons  from  t888  to  r89r,  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  third  Salisbury  adminhtratioa  in  189$  he 
became  vice-presidentof  the  committee  of  the  eoundl  on  educa- 
tion (until  190a).  Sir  John  Gont  adhered  to  the  princ^iles  of 
Tory  democracy  which  he  had  advocated  in  the  days  of  the 
fourth  party,  aiid  continued  to  exhibit  an  active  latesest  hi  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  the  edncstion  and  can  of  tlieir  chihhcn, 
and  in  sodal  <|uestioos  generally,  both  in  paittamcnt  and  in  the 
press.  But  he  was  always  exceedingly  **  Independent  '*  in  his 
political  actioo.  He  objected  to  Mr  Chaaeberlahi's  proposals 
for  tariff  reform,  and  lost  his  seat  at  Cambridge  at  the  general 
election  of  1906  to  a  tariff  reformer.  He  then  withdiew  from 
the  vice^hsnrrilnrship  of  the  Piimraae  League,  of  vrtuch  he 
had  been  one  of  the  foundecs,  on  the  ground  that  it  no  longer 
represented  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaooufidd.  In  1910  he  con- 
tested Preston  as  a  Ubeial,  but  faaied  to  secure  election. 

His  elder  son.  Sot  J.  Etoov  Goasr  (b.  x86x),  was  flnandsl 
adviser  to  the  Egyptian  government  from  1898  to  r904,  when 
he  becanse  awiisranf  under-sccretary  of  state  Ua  foieipi  affairs. 
In  1907  he  succeeded  Lord  Cromer  as  British  agent  and  consul- 
general  in  Egypt. 

Aa  aoooant  of  Sir  John  Gorat's  coanexioo  %ith  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  will  be  found  in  the  Fotirik  Forty  (1906),  by  his  younger 
•on,  Harold  E.  Goret. 

eORTON,  SAMUBL  (c.  i6q»-i677),  English  sectary  and 
founder  of  the  American  sect  of  Gortonites»  was  bom  about 
x6oo  at  Gorton,  Lancashire.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a 
clothier  in  London,  but,  fearing  persecution  for  his  religious 
convictions,  he  sailed  for  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.  Con- 
stantly involved  in  religious  disputes,  he  fled  in  turn  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  (in  1637-1638)  to  Aquidneck  (Newport),  where  he 
was  publicly  whipped  for  insulting  the  clergy  and  magistrates. 
In  1643  he  bought  land  from  the  Narraganset  Indians  at 
Shawomet— now  Warwick — where  be  was  joined  by  a  number 
of  his  followers;  but  he  quarrelled  with  the  Indians  and  the 
authorities  at  Boston  sent  soldiers  to  arrest  Gorton  and  six  of  his 
companions.  He  served  a  term  of  iiinprisonmcnt  for  heresy  at 
Charlestown,  after  which  he  was  ejected  from  the  colony. 
In  England  in  1646  he  published  the  curious  tract  '*  Simpli- 
cities Defence  against  Seven  Headed  Policy "  (reprinted  in 
iS35)»  giving  an  accoimt  of  his  grievances  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts government.  In  1648  he  returned  to  New  England 
with  a  letter  of  protection  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  joining 
his  former  companions  at  Shawomet,  which  he  named  Warwick, 
in  honour.of  the  earl,  he  remained  there  till  his  death  at  the  end 
of  1677.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  founder  of  a  small 
"sect  called  the  Gortonites,  which  stu^ved  till  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century.  They  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  regular  clergy 
and  for  all  outward  forms  of  religion,  holding  that  the  true 
believers  partook  of  the  perfection  of  God. 

Amonff  his  quaint  writings  are:  if  n  InconupUhU  Kty  composed 

?f  the  ex.  Psalms  wkeremitk  you  may  open  Ae  rest  of  tko  Scriptures 
1647),  aad  Sattmorsh  rotmrutd  from  the  Dead,  with  its  sequel.  An 
AntidoU  aioimst  the  Common  Ptatgu  of  the  World  (16^7).  See  L.  G. 
Jones,  Samud  Gorton:  aforgoUen  Founder  of  our  UbeTttes  (Providence, 
1896). 

OOBTON*  an  urban  district  m  the  Gorton  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire,  En^and,  forming  an  eastern  suburb 
of  Manchester.  Pop.  ( 1 901 )  26, 564.  It  is  largely  a  manuf act  ur- 
ing  district,  having  cotton  mUls  and  iron,  engineering  and 
chemical  works. 
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GORTTNA,  or  Gostyn,  an  inpoitaot  ancient  dty  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  island  of  Crete.  It  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  small  river  Lethaeus  (Mitropolipotamo),  about  three  hours 
distant  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of 
its  two  harbours,  Metallum  and  Lcbcna.  It  had  temples  of 
Apollo  Pythius,  Artemis  and  Zeus.  Near  the  town  was  the 
famous  fountain  of  Sauros,  inclosed  by  fruit-bearing  poplars; 
and  not  far  from  this  was  another  springi  overhung  by  an  ever- 
green plane  tree  which  in  p<^ular  belief  marked  the  scene  ol 
the  amours  of  Zeus  and  Europa.  Gortyna  was,  next  to  Cnossus, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  city  of  Crete.  The  two  cities 
combined  to  subdue  the  rest  of  the  island;  but  when  they  had 
gained  their  object  they  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  the 
history  of  both  towns  is  from  this  time  little  more  than  a  record 
of  their  feuds.  Neither  plays  a  conspicuous  paict  in  the  history 
of  Greece.  Under  the  Romans  Gortyna  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  island.  Extensive  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  the  modern 
village  of  Hagii  Deka,  and  here  was  discovered  the  great  inscrip- 
tion containing  chapters  of  its  ancient  laws.  Though  partly 
ruinous,  the  church  of  St  Titus  is  a  very  interesting  monument 
of  early  Christian  architecture,  dating  from  about  the  4th  century. 

See  also  CiBTS,  and  for  a  full  account  of  the  laws  see  Greek 
Law. 

GOrTZ,  GEORG  HIINRIGH  von.  Bakon  von  Scbutz 
(X668-Z7X9),  Holstein  statesman,  was  educated  at  Jena.  He 
entered  the  Holstetn-Gottorp  service,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  duchess  Hedwig  Sophia,  Charles  XII.'s  sister,  became  very 
influential  during  the  minority  ol  her  son  Duke  Charles  Frederick. 
His  earlier  policy  aimed  at  strengthening  HoIstein^Gottorp 
at  the  expense  of  Denmark.  With  this  object,  during  Charles 
Xll.'s  stay  at  AltranstMdt  (1706-1707),  he  tried  to  divert  the 
king's  attention  to  the  Holstein  question,  and  six  years  later, 
when  the  Swedish  commander,  Magnus  Stenbock,  crossed  the 
Elbe,  Gdrta  rendered  him  as  much  assistance  as  was  compatible 
with  not  openly  breaking  with  Denmark,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Tdnning  to  the  Swedes.  GSrtz 
next  attempted  to  undermine  the  grand  alliance  against  Sweden 
by  negotiating  with  Russia,  Prussia  and  Saxony  for  the  purpose 
of  isolating  Denmark,  or  even  of  turning  the  arms  of  the  allies 
against  her,  a  task  by  no  means  impossible  in  view  of  the  strained 
relations  between  Denmark  and  the  tsar.  The  plan  foundered, 
however,  on  the  refusal  of  Charles  XII.  to  save  the  rest  of  his 
German  domains  by  ceding  Stettin  to  Prussia.  Another  simul- 
taneous plan  of  procuring  the  Swedish  crown  for  Duke  Charles 
Frederick  also  came  to  nought.  Gdrtx  first  suggested  the 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  Holstein  and  the  tsarevna  Anne 
of  Russia,  and  negotiations  were  begun  in  St  Petersburg  with 
that  object.  On  the  arrival  of  Charles  XII.  from  Turkey  at 
Stralsund,  G5rts  was  the  first  to  visit  him,  and  emerged  from 
his  presence  chief  minister  or  "grand-vizier"  as  the  Swedes 
preferred  to  call  the  bold  and  arafty  satrap,  whose  absolute 
devotion  to  the  Swedish  king  took  no  account  of  the  intense 
wretchedness  of  the  Swedish  nation.  G<(rt2,  himself  a  man  of 
uncommon  audacity,  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  the 
heroic  element  in  Charles's  nature  and  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  save  him  from  his  difficulties.  He  owed  his  extra- 
ordinary influence  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  Charles's 
advisers  who  believed|  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  Sweden 
was  still  far  from  exhaustion,  or  at  any  rate  had  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  power  to  give  support  to  an  energetic  diplomacy — 
Charles's  own  opinion,  in  fact.  Gdrtz's  position,  however, 
was  highly  peculiar.  Ostensibly,  he  was  only  the  Holstein 
minister  at  Charles's  court,  in  reality  he  was  everything  in  Sweden 
except  a  Swedish  subject— finance  minister,  plenipotentiary 
to  foreign  powers,  factotum,  and  responsible  to  the  king  aJone, 
though  he  had  not  a  line  of  instructions.  But  he  was  just  the 
man  for  a  hero  in  extremities,  and  his  whole  course  of  procedure 
was,  of  necessity,  revolutionary.  His  chief  financial  expedient 
was  to  debase,  or  rather  ruin,  the  currency  by  issuing  copper 
tokens  redeemable  in  better  times;  but  it  was  no  fault  of  his 
Chat  Charies  Xn.,  during  his  absence,  flung  upon  the  market 
loo  enormous  an  amount  of  this  copper  money  for  Gdrtx  to  deal 


with.  By  the  end  of  1718  It  seemed  as  if  Gdrts's  system  oonld 
not  go  on  much  longer,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Swedes  towards 
him  was  so  intense  and  universal  that  they  blamed  him  for 
Charles  Xli.'s  tyranny  as  well  as  for  his  own.  GdrU  hoped, 
however,  to  oondude  peace  with  at  least  some  of  Swcdcn^s 
numerous  enemies  before  the  crash  came  ad  then,  by  means 
of  fresh  combinations,  to  restore  Sweden  to  her  rank  as  a  great 
power.  It  must  be  a(fanit  ted  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  "  system,'* 
Gttrts  displayed  a  gem'us  for  diplomacy  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  Metternich  or  a  Talleyrand.  He  desired  peace  with 
Russia  fiist  of  all,  and  at  the  congress  of  Aland  even  obtained 
relatively  favourable  terms,  only  to  have  them  rejected  by  his 
obstinately  optimistic  master.  Simultaneously,  Gfiitx  was  negoti- 
ating with  Cardinal  Alberoni  and  with  the  whigs  in  England;  but 
all  his  ingenious  combinations  collapsed  like  a  bouse  of  cards  on 
the  sudden  death  of  Charles  XII.  The  whole  fury  of  the  Swedish 
nation  instantly  fell  upon  Gdita.  After  a  trial  before  a  special 
commission  which  was  a  parody  of  justice— the  accused  was 
not  permitted  to  have  any  legal  assistance  or  the  use  o(  writing 
materials — ^he  was  condemned  to  decapitation  and  promptly 
executed.  Perhaps  Gdrtz  deserved  his  fate  for  "  unnecessarily 
making  himself  the  tool  of  an  unheaid-of  despotism^"  but  his 
death  was  certainly  a  judicial  murder,  and  some  histoiia&s  even 
regard  him  as  a  politiol  martjrr. 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  Charles  Xil.  (London,  ttes),  and  Scamdinawia, 
chap.  13  (Cambridge,  1905);  B.  von  Beskow,  Fnhtnt  Cmrg 
Heinrick  von  Cortz  (Stockholm,  1868).  (R.  N.  fi.) 

OORZ  (ItaL  Corma;  Slovene,  Cwica),  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  crownland  of  Gdrz  and  Gradisca,  about  390  m.  S.W. 
of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop  (1900)  25,439,  two*thirds  Italians, 
the  remainder  mostly  Slovenes  and  Germans.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isonao  in  a  fertile  vall^,  55  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Trieste  by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbisbop  and 
possesses  an  interesting  cathedral,  built  in  the  14th  century 
and  the  richly  decorated  church  of  St  Ignatius,  built  in  the 
1 7th  century  by  the  Jesuits.  On  an  eminence,  wfaikh  donunates 
the  town,  is  situated  the  dd  castle,  iormerly  the  seat  of  the 
counts  of  GbTz,  now  partly  used  as  barracks.  Owing  to  tho 
mildness  of  its  climate  Gftrz  has  become  a  favourite  winter* 
resort,  and  has  received  the  name  of  the  Nice  of  Austria^  Its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  55*  F.;  while  the  mean  winter 
temperature  is  38'7^  F.  It  is  adorned  with  several  pretty  gaidean 
with  a  luxuriant  southern  vegetation.  On  a  height  to  the  N. 
of  the  town  is  situated  the  Franciscan  convent  of  (lastagAaviasa, 
in  whose  chapel  lie  the  remains  of  Charies  X.  of  Prance(d.  1836), 
the  last  Bourbon  king,  of  the  duko  of  Angoultaie  (d.  1844), 
his  son,  and  of  the  duke  of  Chambord  (d.  1883).  Seven  miles 
to  the  north  of  G6rE  is  the  Monte  Santo  (227$  ft.),  a  much- 
frequented  place  on  which  stands  a  pilgrimage  church.  The 
industrHes  include  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  sugar  refining, 
brewing,  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  the  making  of  rosogUo. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wooden  work,  vegetables, 
early  fruit  and  wine.  Gdrs  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nth  century,  and  received  its  charter  as 
a  town  in  1307.  During  the  middle  ages  the  greater  part  of 
its  popuktion  was  German. 

QdRZ  AN0  GRADISCA,  a  county  and  crownland  of  Austria, 
bounded  E.  by  Camiola,  S.  by  Istria,  the  Triestine  twritory 
and  the  Adriatic,  W.  by  Italy  and  N.  by  Carinthia.  It  has 
an  area  of  1140  sq.  m.  The  coast  line,  though  extending  for 
25  m.,  does  not  present  any  harbour  of  importance.  It  n  fringed 
by  alluvial  deposits  and  lagoons,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
of  very  modem  formation,  for  as  late  as  the  4th  or  5th  centuries 
Aquileia  was  a  great  seaport.  The  harbour  of  Grado  b  the  only 
one  accessible  to  the  larger  kind  of  coasting  craft.  On  all  sides, 
except  towards  the  south-west  where  it  um'tes  with  the  Friulian 
lowland,  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  about  four-sixths 
of  its  area  is  occupied  by  mountains  and  hills.  From  the  Julian 
Alps,  which  traverse  the  province  in  the  north,  the  country 
descends  in  successive  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  the  upper  highlands,  the  lower  highlands,  the 
hilly  district  and  the  lowlands.    The  principal  peaks  in  the 
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jafiuA]psaictliellbM«GiidB(M9ft).tbeM&iiliart(S784ft.), 
ibe  Jalouc  (8708  ft),  the  Era  (7367  ft.),  the  Matijur  (5386  ft.), 
and  the  highest  petk  m  the  whole  nnge,  the  TtigUv  or 
Tosioa  (9394  ft.).  TV  JuEaa  Alps  are  aossed  by  the  Fkcdil 
Pass  (381X  ti.\  tlMWi^  which  passes  the  princ^sal  road  from 
Cirinthia  to  the  Coastfauid.  The  southern  part  ci  the  province 
belongs  to  the  Kant  icgioB,  and  here  are  situated  the  famous 
rayadnt  and  grotfbes  of  Sankt  Kanzian,  where  the  nrts  Rcka 
begins  its  sttbtemnean  covuse.  The  principal  river  of  the 
provina  is  the  Isonao,  wluch  rnes  in  the  TVi^v,  and  pursues 
a  strange  zigzag  course  for  a  distance  of  78  m.  before  it  reaches 
the  Adriatic  At  Gdrz  the  Isonzo  is  still  138  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  it  is  navigable  only  in  its  lowest  section,  where  it  takes  the 
name  of  the  Sdobba.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Idria, 
the  Wfppach  and  the  Torre  with  its  tributary  the  Judrio, 
which  forms  fw  a  abort  distance  the  boundary  between  Austria 
and  Italy.  Of  ^edal  interest  not  only  in  itself  but  for  the 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  rlaiwiral  Htenture  is  the  Timavus 
or  iimavo,  which  appears  near'Dutno,  and  after  a  very  short 
course  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  In  andent  times  it  appears, 
according  to  the  well-known  dcscT^>tion  of  Virgil  {Aen.  L  344) 
to  have  rushed  from  the  mountain  by  nine  sefMirate  mouths 
and  with  much  noise  and  commotion,  but  at  present  it  usually 
issues  from  only  three  mouths  and  flows  quiet  and  still.  It 
b  strange  enough,  however,  to  see  the  river  coming  out  full 
formed  from  the  rock,  and  capable  at  its  very  source  of  bearing 
vessels  on  its  bosom.  Accoiding  to  a  probable  hypothesis  it 
is  a  continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  river  Reka,  which  is 
lost  near  Sankt  Kanzian. 

Agriculture,  and  sptaaiSfy  viticulture,  h  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  population,  and  the  vine  is  here  planted  not  only 
in  regular  vineyards,  but  is  introduced  in  long  h'nes  through 
the  ordinary  fields  aaid  carried  up  tbe  hills  in  terraces  locally 
called  rtmcku  The  rearing  of  the  silk-worm,  especially  in  the 
lowlands,  constitutes  another  great  source  of  revenue,  and 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  only  extensive  industry  of  tbe 
country.  The  mantifacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  at  GOrz,  and  in 
and  around  the  village  of  Haidenschaft.  G6rz  and  Gradisca 
had  in  1900  a  popidation  of  232,338,  which  is  equivalent  to 
203  inhabitants  per  square  jnile.  According  to  nationality  about 
two-thirds  were  Slovenes,  and  the  remainder  Italians,  with  only 
about  2200  Germans.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  population 
(996%)  belongs  to  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  local 
diet,  of  which  the  archbishop  of  G5rz  is  a  member  ex-cfficio^ 
is  composed  of  22  members,  and  the  crownland  sends  5  deputies 
to  the  Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  For  administrative  purposes  the 
province  is  divided  into  4  districts  and  an  autonomous  munici- 
pality, Gdrz  (pop.  25432),  the  capital.  Other  principal  places 
are  Cormons  (5824),  Monfalcone  (5536),  Kixchheim  (5699)1 
Gradhca  (3843)  and  Aquileia  (23x9). 

Garz  first  appears  distinctly  in  history  about  the  dose  of  the 
10th  century,  as  part  of  di  district  bestowed  by  the  emperor 
Otto  m.  on  John,  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  ^In  the  xxth  century 
it  became  the  seat  of  the  Eppenstein  faxnily,  who  frequcqtly 
bore  the  title  of  counts  of  (jorizia;  and  in  tbe  beginning  of  the 
12th  century  the  countship  passed  from  them  to  the  Lumgau 
family  which  continued  to  exist  till  the  year  1500,  and  acquired 
possessions  in  Tirol,  Carinthia,  Friuli  and  Styria.  On  the 
death  of  Count  Leonhard  (12th  April  X500)  the  fief  reverted  to 
the  house  of  Habsburg.  The  coimtship  of  Gradisca  was  united 
with  it  in  1754.  The  province  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
i^.  but  reverted  again  to  Austria  in  x8x5.  It  formed  a  district 
of  the  administrative  province  of  Trieste  until  i86x,  when  it 
became  a  separate  crownland  under  its  actual  name. 

008CHBN,  GEOROB  JOACHIM  GOSCHBH,  xst  Viscoitnt 
(1831-1907),  British  statesman,  son  of  William  Henry  GSschen, 
a  London  merchant  of  German  extraction,  was  born  in  London 
on  the  loth  of  August  X83T.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under 
Dr  Tail,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first- 
class  in  classics.  He  entered  his  father's  firm  of  Frflhling  & 
G6schen,  of  Austin  Friars,  in  1853,  and  three  years  later  became 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England.    His  entry  into  public  life 


took  place  hi  1865,  wften  he  was  retvtncd  wtlhovl  «ppo^tioii 
as  member  for  the  dty  of  London  in  the  Liberal  Interest, 
and  this  was  followed  by  hit  re-dection,  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
in  the  general  dectioo  of  1865.  In  November  of  the  sane  year 
he  was  appointed  vice-presidettt  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
pajrmaster-general,  and  In  January  1866  he  was  made  dttnceDor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  hi  the  cabinet.  When 
li<r  Gladstone  became  prime  minister  in  December  1868,  Mr 
Goscben  joined  the  cabbet  as  president  ot  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  Gontinued  to  hold  that  office  wvtil  March  1871,  when  he 
succeeded  Mr  Childen  as  first  hyrd  of  the  admiralty.  In  1874 
he  was  dected  lord  rector  of  the  univcfsity  of  Aberdeen.  Being 
sent  to  Cairo  in  1876  as  delegate  lor  the  British  holders  of 
Egyptian  bonds,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  conversion  of 
the  debt,  he  succeeded  hi  clfecthig  an  agreement  with  the 
Khedive. 

In  1878  hh  Wew9  upon  the  county  fnnchlw  question  pre- 
vented  him  from  voting  uttiformly  with  -his  party,  and  he  in- 
formed his  constituents  in  the  city  that  he  would  not  stand 
again  at  the  forthcoming  general  dection.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  fw  Ripoo,  and  continued  to  represent  that  constituency 
until  the  genml  dection  of  x88$,  when  he  was  returned  for  the 
Eastern  Divmon  of  Edinburgh.  Bdng  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  he  was  unable  to  join  Mr  Gladstone's  govern* 
ment  in  x88o;  declining  the  post  of  viceroy  of  India,  he  accepted 
that  of  ^xcsal  ambassador  to  the  Forte,  and  was  successful  in 
settling  the  Montenegrin  and  Greek  frontier  questions  in  x88o 
and  x8Sx.  He  was  made  an  ecdesiastical  commissioner  in  1882, 
and  when  Sir  Henry  Brand  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1884, 
the  ^)eakerdiip  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  offered  to  him, 
but  declined.  During  the  parihment  of  X880-X885  he  frequently 
found  himself  unable  to  concur  Vrith  his  party,  especially* as 
regards  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  questions  of  foreign 
policy;  and  when  Mr  Gladstone  adopted  the  policy  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  Mr  Goichcn  followed  Lord  Hartington  (after- 
wards duke  of  Devonshire)  and  became  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists.  His  vigorous  and  eloquent  opposition  to 
Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  BiU  of  1886  brought  him  into  greater 
public  prominence  than  ever,  but  he  failed  to  retain  his  seat  for 
Edinbuigh  at  the  dection  in  July  of  that  year.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  December  x886,  Mr  Goschcn, 
though  a  Liberal  Unionist,  accepted  Lord  Salisbury's  invitation 
to  join  his  minbtry,  and  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Being  defeated  at  Liverpool,  26th  of  January  1887,  by  seven 
votes,  he  was  elected  for  St  George*s,  Hanover  Square,  on  the 
9th  of  February.  His  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  during 
the  ministry  of  1886  to  X892  was  rendered  memorable  by  his 
successful  convetsion  of  the  National  Debt  in  x888  (see  National 
Debt).  XVith  that  financial  operation,  under  which  the  new 
2}%  Consols  became  known  as  "  Goscheiu,**  his  name  will 
long  be  connected.  Aberdeen  University  again  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  the  lord  rectofship  in  x888,  and  he  received 
a  similar  honour  from  the  Univer^ty  of  Edinburgh  in  1890. 
In  the  Unionist  <^>position  of  1893  to  1895  Mr  Goschen  again 
took  a  vigorous  part,  his  speeches  both  in  and  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  remarkable  for  their  doquence  and  dd>ating 
power.  From  1895  to  X900  Mr  Goschen  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  And  in  that  office  he  earned  the  highest  reputation 
for  his  businesslike  grasp  of  detail  and  his  statesmanlike  outlook 
on  the  naval  policy  of  the  country.  He  retired  in  1900,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Goschen  of  Hawk- 
hurst,  Kent  Though  retired  from  active  politics  be  continued 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs;  and  when  Mr  Chamber- 
lain started  his  tariff  reform  movement  in  X903,  Lord  Goschen 
was  one  of  the  weightiest  champions  of  free  trade  on  the  Unionist 
side.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  February  1907,  being  succeeded  in 
the  title  by  his  son  George  Joachim  (b.  1866),  who  was  Con- 
servative M.P.  for  East  Grinstcad  from  1895  to  1900,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  xst  earl  of  Cranbrook. 

In  educational  subjects  Goschen  had  always  taken  the  greatest 
interest,  his  best  known,  but  by  no  means  his  only,  contribution 
to  popular  culture  being  his  partidpation  in  the  University 
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Extension  Movement;  and  his  first  efforts  io  parliament  were 
devoted  to  advocating  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  and  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  universities.  His  published 
works  indicate  bow  ably  be  combined  the  wise  study  of  econo- 
mics with,  a  practical  instinct  for  business-like  progress,  without 
neglecting  the  more  ideal  aspects  of  human  life.  In  addition  to 
his  well-known  work  on  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exdianges, 
he  published  several  financial  and  political  pamphlets  and 
addresses  on^  educational  and  social  subjects,  among  them  being 
that  on  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination,  Liverpool,  1877,  and  that 
on  Inteilectual  hUerest,  Aberdeen,  xS88.  He  also  wrote  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Georg  Joaehim  Coschent  publisher  and  printer  of 
Leipzig  (1903).  (H.  Ck.) 

GOS-HAWK*  f.«.  goose-hawk,  the  Aslur  palumbarius  of 
ornithologists,  and  the  largest  of  .the  short- winged  hawks  used 
in  falconry.  Its  English  name,  however,  has  possibly  been 
transferred  to  this  apedea.from  one  of  the  long-winged  hawks 
or  true  falcons,  since  there  is  no  tradition  of  the  gos-hawk,  now 
so  called,  having  ever  been  used  in  Europe  to  take  geese  or  other 
large  and  powerful  birds.  The  genus  Astur  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  Falco  by  the  smooth  edges  of  its  beak, 
its  short  wings  (not  reaching  beyond  about  the  middle  of  the  tail), 
and  its  long  legs  and  toes — though  these  last  are  stout  and  com- 
paratively shorter  than  in  the  sparrow-hawks  (Accipiter).  In 
plumage  the  gos*hawk  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  pere- 
grine falcon,  and  it  undergoes  a  corresponding  change  as  it 
advances  from  youth  to  maturity — the  young  being  longitudin- 
ally streaked  beneath,  while  the  adults  arc  transversely  barred. 
The  irides,  however,  arc  always  yellow,  or  in  old  birds  orange, 
while  those  of  the  falcons  are  dark,  brown.  The  sexes  differ 
greatly  in  size.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gos-hawk, 
nowadays  very  rare  in  Britain,  was  once  common  in  England, 
and  even  towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  Thornton  obtained 
a  nestling  in  Scotland,  while  Irish  gos-hawks  were  of  old  highly 
celebrated.  Being  strictly  a  woodland-bird,  its  disappearance 
may  be  safely  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  the  ancient 
forests  in  Great  Britain,  though  its  destructiveness  to  poultry 
and  pigeons  has  doubtless  contributed  to  its  present  scarcity. 
In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  still  abounds.  It 
ranges  eastward  to  China  and  is  much  valued  in  India.  In 
North  America  it  is  represented  by  a  very  nearly  allied  species, 
A.  atricapilluSt  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  closer  barring  of 
the  breast.  Three  or  four  examples  corresponding  with  this 
form,  have  been  obtained  in  Britain.  A  good  many  other  species 
of  Astur  (some  of  them  passing  into  Accipiler)  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  only  one  that  need  here  be 
mentioned  is  the  A.  nonae-hollandiae  of  -Australia,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  dimorphism — one  form  ix>ssessing  the  normal 
dark-coloured  plumage  of  the  genus  and  the  other  being  perfectly 
white,  with  crimson  irides.  Some  writers  hold  these  two  forms 
to  be  distinct  species  and  call  the  dark-coloured  one  A^  cinereus 
or  A.  rail,  (A.  N.)    . 

QOSBEH,  a  division  of  Eg>i}t  settled  by  the  Israelites  between 
Jacob's  immigration  and  the  Exodus.  Its  exact  delimitation 
is  a  difficult  problem.  The  name  may  possibly  be  of*  Semitic, 
or  at  least  non-Egyptian  origin,  as  In  Palestine  we  meet  with  a 
district  (Josh.  X.  41)  and  a  city  {jih.  xv.  51)  of  the  same  name. 
The  Septua^t  reads  Tiaeii  'Apneas  in  Gen.  xlv.  xo,  and 
xlvi.  34,  elsewhere  simply  tifftfi-  In  xlvi.  28  "  Goshen  »  .  . 
the  land  of  Goshen  "  are  translated  respectively  ^*  Heroopolis 
...  the  land  of  Rameses."  This  represents  a  late  Jewish 
identification.  Ptolemy  defines  "  Arabia  "  as  an  Egyptian  nome 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  delta,  with  capital  Phacussa, 
corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  nome  Sopt  and  town  Kescm. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Phacussa  be  situated  at  the  mounds  of 
FlI^Os,  or  at  another  place,  Saft-el-Hennch,  which  suits  Strabo's 
description  of  its  locality  rather  better.  The  extent  of  Goshen, 
according  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (L  9,  xo),  included 
Tanis  and  Memphis;  this  is  probably  an  overstatement.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  it  was  a  place  of 
good  pasture,  on  the  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  fruitful  in  edible 
vegetables 'aiid  in  fish  (Numbers  xi.  5).  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 


GOSHEN,  a  city  and  the  county^^eat  of  Elkhart  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Elkhart  river,  about  95  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Chicago,  at  an  altitude  of  about  800  ft.  Pop.  (xSqo) 
6033;  (1900)  7810  (462  foreign-bom);  (xgio)  85x4.  Goshen  is 
served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railways,  and  is  connected 
by  electric  railway  with  Warsaw  and  South  Bend.  The  city 
has  a  Carnegie  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  Goshen  College  (under 
Mennonite  control),  chartered  as  Elkhart  Institute,  at  Elkhart, 
Ind., ,  in  1^95,  and  removed  to  Goshen  and  opened  under  its 
present  name  in  1903.  The  college  includes  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, an  academy,  a  Bible  school,  a  normal  school,  a  summer 
school  and  correspondence  courses,  and  schools  of  business, 
of  music  and  of  oratory,  and  in  X908-X909  had  331  students, 
73  of  whom  were  in  the  Academy.  Goshen  is  atuated  to 
a  good  farming  region  and  is  an  important  lumber  market 
There  is  a  good  water-power.  Among  the  city's  manufactures 
are  wagoits  and  carriages,  furniture,  wooden-ware,  veneer- 
ing, sash  and  doors,  ladders,  lawn  swings,  rubber  goods, 
flour,  foundry  products  and  agricultural  machinery.  The 
municipality  owns  its  water  works  and  its  electric-lighting 
system.  Goshen  was  first  settled  in  X828  and  was  first  chartered 
as  a  city  in  x868. 

GOSLAR*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  proNince  of 
Hanover,  romantically  situated  on  the  Gose,  an  affluent  of  the 
Oker,  at  the  north  foot  of  the  Harz,  24  m.  S.E.  of  Hildcsbcim 
and  31  m.  S.W.  from  Brunswick,  by  rail.  Pop.  (X905)  17,817- 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  is  of  antique  appearance.  Among 
the  notewortliy  buildings  arc  the  "Zwinger,"  a  tower  with 
walls  23  ft.  thick;  the  market  church,  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  restored  since  its  partial  destruction  by  fire  in  .X844,  and 
containing  the  town  archives  and  a  library  in  which  are  some 
of  Luther's  manuscripts;  the  old  town  hall  (Rathaus),  possessing 
many  interesting  antiquities;  the  Kaiserworth  (formerly  the 
hall  of  the  tailors'  gild  and  now  an  inn)  with  the  statues  of 
eight  of  the  German  emperors;  and  the  Kaiserhaus,  the  oldest 
secular  building  in  Germany,  built  by  the  emperor  Henry  III. 
before  X050  and  often  the  residence  of  his  successors.  This  was 
restored  in  X867-X878  at  the  cost  of  the  Prussian  govenunent, 
and  was  adorned  with  frescoes  portraying  events  in  German 
history.  Other  buildings  of  interest  are: — ^the  small  chapel 
which  is  all  that  remains  since  X820  of  the  old  and  famous 
cathedral  of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude  founded  by  Henry  III.  about 
X040,  containing  among  other  relics  of  the  cathedral  an  (id 
altar  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  idol  Krodo  which  formerly 
stood  .on  the  Burgberg  near  Neustadt-Harzburg;  the  church 
of  the  former  Benedictine  monastery  of  St  Mary,  or  Neuwerk, 
of  the  X  3th  century,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  with  wall-paintings 
of  considerable  merit;,  and  the  house  of  the  bakers'  gild  now 
an  hotel,  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Saxe.  There  are  four 
Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue, 
several  schools,  a  natural  science  museum,  containing  a  collection 
of  Harz  minerals,  the  Fenkner  museum  of  antiquities  and  a 
number  of  small  foundations.  The  town  has  equestrian  statues 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  and  of  the  German  emperor  William 
I.  The  population  is  chiefly  occupied  in  connexion  witji  the 
sulphur,  copper,  silver  and  other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  has  also  been  long  noted  for  its  beer,  and  possesses 
some  small  manufactures  and  a  con^derable  trade  in  fruit. 

Goslar  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowkr 
about  920,  and  when  in  the  time  of  Ottp  the  Great  the  mineral 
treasures  in  the  neighbourhood  were  discovered  it  increased 
rapidly  in  prosperity.  It  was  often  the  meeting-place  of  German 
diets,  twenty-three  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  held  here, 
and  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  emperors.  About  135° 
it  joined  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  the  famous  Goslar  slaluUs^  a  code  of  laws,  which  vas 
adopted  by  many  other  towns,  was  published.  The  town  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  in  1625,  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
but  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1632  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire.  Further  conflagrations  in  17 28  and  X780  gave  a  severe 
blow  to  its  prosperity.    It  was  a  free  town  till  1802,  when  i' 
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into  UiepoaodoB  of  Prussia.  In  1S07  it  was  Joined  to 
Westphalia,  in  1S16  to  Hanover  and  in  1M6  it  was,  along  with 
Hanover,  re-wdted  to  Prussia. 

Sn  T.  ErdmaMi,  Dm  «<!•  Kautrsl&ii  G^dar  wni  ikn  UmHl^mtg 
»  Cadtkktt,  Smef  luid  BM  (Goahr.  1891);  CnHMs,  ~     '    ' 


ab  kaistriidun  Jreim  Meiduiadi  Codar-  (194^1843);  A. 
Wotfstkf .  VerfauunistjtukukU  *mi  Godar  (Berlin,  1885) ;  T.  Aacbe, 
Du  JKatserfifaU  tu  Gidar  (1892);  Neubun,  Cedars  Bfrihau  bis 
I$t2  (Hanover.  1892):  and  the  Ufkundenimch  dn  Stadi  Codar^ 
edited  by  G.  Bode  (Halle.  laoj^igoo).  For  the  Ccdarisdu  Statelm 
lee  the  cditkM  publiahcd  by  Gtedieo  (Berlin,  1840). 

GOBUCKI,  WAWBZmEK  (?  1533^x607).  PoUsh  bishop, 
better  known  under  his  I*»ini»ri  name  of  Lautcntius  Grimalius 
Goahcitta,  was  bom  about  1 533.  Alter  having  studied  at  Craoow 
and  Padua,  heentered  the  church,  sjad  was  successively  appointed 
bishop  of  Kaaiimetz  and  of  Posen.  Gosikhi  was  an  active  man 
of  business,,  was  held  in  high  estimation  hy  his  contempotaries 
and  was  frequently  engaged  in  political  affairs.  It  was  chiefly 
thioucli  hia  influence,  and  throu^  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
pope  acainst  tlie  Jesuits,  that  Uiey  were  prevented  from  establish- 
ing their  schoob  at  Craoow.  He  waa  also  astrennous  advocate 
of  refigioaa  toletation  in  Poland.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  October 
1607. 

His  principal  work  b  D4  epUmo  SfwaUm,  Ac  (Venice,  1568). 
There  are  two  EogUah  translations  pubUahed  resoectively  under 
the  titles  A  commonweaUk  of  good  covauadtt  &c.  (1607),  and  Tki 
Auompiisked  Stnutor,  done  tnto  Bn^ish  by  Mr  OUisuwm  (1733). 

G08U1I,  or  Gauzunus  (d.  e.  886),  bishop  of  Paris  and  defender 
of  the  city  against  the  Northmen  (885),  was,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  son  of  Roricon  II.,  count  of  Maine,  according 
to  others  Uie  natural  son  of  the  empcnnr  Louis  I.  In  848  he 
became  a  monk,  and  entered  a  monastexy  at  Reims,  later  he 
became  abbot  of  St  Denis.  Like  most  of  the  prelates  of  his 
time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Northmen,  by  whom  he  and  his  brother  Louis  were  taken 
prisoners  (858),  and  be  was  released  only  after  paying  a  heavy 
ransom  {Prudentii  TrectMsis  episcopi  AnnaUs,  ann.  858).  From 
855  to  867  he  held  Intermittently,  and  from  867  to  881  regularly, 
the  office  of  chancellor  to  Chaxles  the  Bald  and  his  successors. 
In  883  or  884  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Paris,  and  foreseeing  the 
dangers  to  which  the  dty  was  to  be  exposed  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Northmen,  he  planned  and  directed  the  strengtheniivg 
of  the  defences,  though  he  also  relied  for  security  on  the  merits 
of  the  relics  of  St  Germain  and  St  Genevidve.  When  the  attack 
finally  came  (885),  the  defence  of  the  dty  was  entrusted  to  him 
and  to  Odo,  count  of  Paris,  and  Hu^,  abbot  of  St  (jcrmain 
rAuzerrois.  The  dty  was  attacked  on  the  a6th  of  November, 
and  the  struggle  for  the  possesion  of  the  bridge  (now  the  Pont- 
au-Change)  lasted  for  two  days,  but  Goslin  repaired  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wooden  tower  overnight,  and  the  Normans  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  The 
siege  lasted  for  about  a  year  longer,  while  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fat  was  in  Italy.  Goslin  died  soon  after  the  preliminaries 
<d  the  peace  had  been  agreed  on,  worn  out  by  his  exertions,  or 
killed  by  a  pestilence  which  raged  in  the  dty. 

See  Amaury  Duval.  VB^que  Godin  oh  U  xthie  de  Paris  par  Us 
Normands,  ckronique  du  tX*  siiele  (3  vols..  Paris,  1832.  3rd  ed.  ib. 
1835). 

OOniOLD,  BASTHOLOHBW  (d.  1607),  English  navigator. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  birth,  parentage  or  early  life.  In  1603, 
in  command  of  the  '*  Concord,"  chartered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  others,  he  ^crossed  the  Atlantic;  coasted  from  what  is  now 
Maine  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  landing  at  and  naming  Cape  Cod 
and  Eliaabeth  Island  (now  Cuttyhunk)  and  giving  the  name 
Martha's  Vbieyaid  to  the  island  now  called  No  Man's  Land; 
and  returned  to  En^nd  with  a  cargo  of  furs,  sassafras  and  other 
commodBties  obtdned  in  trade  with  the  Indians  about  Busxard's 
Bay.  In  London  be  activdy  promoted  the  oolonixation  of 
the  regions  he  had  visited  and,  by  arousing  the  interest  of  Sir 
Fcidinando  Gorges  and  other  influential  persons,  contributed 
toward  securing  the  grants  of  the  charters  to  the  London  and 
Ptymouth  Companies  in  1606.  In  1606-1607  he  was  associated 
with  Christopher  Newport  in  command  of  the  three  vesseb 
hy  which  the  first  Jamestown  oolonisu  were  carried  to  Virginia. 


At  a  member  of  the  oouncil  he  took  an  active  share  in  the  afiaiit 
of  the  odony,  ably  seconding  the  efforU  of  John  Smith  to  intxo- 
dooe  order,  industry  and  system  among  the  motley  array  of 
adventurers  and  idle  "  gentlemen  "  of  which  the  little  band  was 
composed.  He  died  from  swampfever  00  the  asndof  August  1607. 
See  Tha  Works  of  Jokm  Smilk  (Arbcr's  Edition,  London,  1884)1 
and  J.  M.  Brefctoo,  Bri^  amd  Tnm  KdaHom  of  duo  Hortk  Port  tf 
Virpmia  (reprinted  by  B.  F.  Stevens,  London,  1901),  an  account  01 
Gosnold's  voyage  of  l6oa. 

Q08PATRIC  (fl.  X067),  eari  of  Northumberland,  belonged  to 
a  family  which  had  connexions  with  the  royal  houses  both  of 
Wessex  and  Scotland.  Before  the  Conquest  he  accompanied 
Tostig  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  (xo6i);  and  at  that  time 
was  a  landhdder  in  Cumberland.  About  X067  he  bought  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  from  William  the  0>nqueR>r;  but, 
repenUng  of  his  submission,  fled  with  other  Englishmen  to  the 
court  of  Scotland  (xo68).  He  joined  the  Danbh  army  of  Kn- 
•vasion  in  the  next  year;  but  waa  afterwards  able,  from  his 
possession  of  Bamburgh  castle,  to  make  terms  with  the  con- 
queror, who  left  him  undisturbed  till  X07  3.  The  peace  conduded 
in  that  year  with  Scotland  left  him  at  William's  mercy.  He 
lost  his  earldom  and  took  refuge  in  Scotlaiul,  where  Malcolm 
seems  to  have  provided  for  him. 

See  E.  A.  Freeman.  Horman  Conqitost,  vol.  L  (Oxfoid,  1677), 
and  the  Bmi^ish  Hist,  Jtisiiw,  voL  wau  (London,  I904)« 

006PIL  (O.  Eng.  lodspd^  i.e.  good  news,  a  translatfon  of  Lat. 
6mm  annmntiaiio,  or  eoongdii^it,  Gr.  c^aTTilXior;  d.  Goth, 
tn  spdlon,  "to  aimounce  good  news,"  Uttlas*  translatiovk  of 
the  Greek,  from  «»,  that  which  is  good,  and  spdUm  to  aimounce), 
primarily  the  "  i^ad  tidings  "  announced  to  the  worid  by  Jesus 
Christ.  The  word  thus  came  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  body  of 
doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and  his  disdfi^cs,  and  so  to  the  Christian 
reveUtlon  generally  (see  CBUsruMrrY);  by  analogy  the  term 
'*gDspd"  is  also  used  in  other  connexions  as  equivalent  to 
"authoritative  teaching."  In  a  narrower  sense  each  of  the 
records  of  the  fife  and  teaching  of  Christ  preserved  in  tlie  writings 
of  the  four  **  evangelists  "  is  described  as  a  GospeL  The  many 
more  or  less  imaginative  fives  of  Christ  whidi  are  not  accepted 
by  the  Christian  Church  as  canonical  are  known  as  "  apocryphal 
gospds  "  (see  ApocxmiAL  Lreratui£)»  The  pfesent  article 
is  concerned  soldy  with  general  considerations  affecting  the 
four  canonical  (jOspA;  see  for  details  of  each,  the  aitldes 
under  Matthew,  Mask,  Lvsx  and  Jomf . 

The  Four  Gospds.^T)»  disdples  of  Jesos  piodaimed  the 
(Sospel  that  He  was  the  Chxist.  Those  to  whom  this  message 
was  first  delivered  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  had  seen  and 
heard  Jesus,  or  had  heard  much  about  Him.  They  (fid  not 
require  to  be  told  who  He  was.  But  more  and  more  as  the  work 
of  preaching  and  teaching  extended  to  such  as  had  not  this 
knowledge,  it  became  necesstfy  to  indude  in  the  Gospel  delivered 
some  account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  alike  those 
who  had  followed  Him  during  lUs  life  on  earth,  and  all  who 
j<nned  themsdves  to  them,  must  have  fdt  the  need  of  dwelling 
on  His  precepts,  so  that  these  must  have  been  often  repeated, 
and  also  in  all  probability  faom  an  eariy  time  grouped  together 
according  to  their  subjects,  and  so  taught.  For  some  time, 
probably  for  upwards  of  tMrty  years,  both  the  facts  of  the  life 
61  Jesus  and  His  words  were  only  rdated  orally.  This  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  eariy  preachers' 
of  the  Gospd.  Moreover,  they  were  so  absorbed  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  that  they  did  not  feel  called 
to  make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  subsequent  generations. 
The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  contain  no  indications  of 
the  existence  of  any  written  iccerd  of  the  Ufe  and  teaching 
of  (Hnist.  Tradition  indicates  aj>.  60-70  as  the  period  when 
written  accounts  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  be^sn  to  be 
made  (see  Mask,  Goski  or,  and  Matthew,  Gosnt  6t). 
This  may  be  accepted  as  highly  probable.  We  cannot  but 
suppose  that  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  the  original  band 
of  disdples  of  Jesus  who  survived  nrast  have  been  becoming 
noticeably  smaUer,  and  all  these  were  advanced  in  life,  the 
unponance  of  writing  down  that  which  had  been  orally  ddivered 
concerning  the  Gospel-history  must  have  been  leaUied.    Wealso 
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gatlier  from  Luke's  preface  (L  i-<4)  tlut  the  work  of  writing 
waa  undertaken  in  these  circumstances  and  under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling,  and  that  various  records  had  already  in  cod« 
sequence  been  made. 

But  do  our  Gospels,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  actually  have  them,  bdiong  to  the  number  of  those  earliest 
records  ?  Or,  if  not,  wha^  are  the  relations  in  which  they 
severally  stand  to  them  ?  These  are  questions  which  in  modern 
criticism  have  been  greatly  debated.  With  a  view  to  obtaining 
answers  to  them,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  reception  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  early  Church,  and  also  to  examine  and  compare 
the  Gospels  themselves.  Some  account  of  the  evidence  supplied 
in  these  two  ways  must  be  given  in  the  present  article,  so  far 
as  it  is  common  to  all  four  Gospels,  or  to  three  or  two  of  them, 
and  in  the  articles  on  the  several  Gospels  so  far  as  it  is  especial 
to  each. 

X.  The  Reception  of  tk^  Gospels  in  the  Early  Ckurck.—Tht 
question  of  the  use  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  regarded  during  the  period  extending  from  the  latter 
years  of  the  xst  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  and  is  a  difAcult  one.  There  is  a  lack  of  eq>Ucit  references 
to  the  Gospels;  ^  and  many  of  the  quotations  which  may  be 
taken  from  them  are  not  exact.  At  the  same  time  these  facts 
can  be  more  or  less  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  various 
circnmstances.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  natural  that 
the  habits  of  thought  of  the  period  when  the  Gospel  was  delivered 
orally  should  have  continued  to  exert  influence  even  after  the 
tradUion  had  been  committed  to  writing.  Although  documents 
might  be  known  and  used,  they  would  not  be  regarded  as  the 
authorities  for  that  which  was  independently  remembered,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  necessarily  be  mentioned.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  strange  that  citations  of  sayings  of  Christ — and  these 
are  the  only  express  citations  in  writings  of  the  Subapostolic 
Age— iihould  be  made  without  the  source  whence  they  were 
derived  being  named,  and  (with  a  single  exception)  without 
any  clear  indication  that  the  source  was  a  document.  The 
exception  is  fan  the  little  treatise  commonly  called  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  probably  composed  about  aj>.  ijo,  where  (c.  iv. 
14)  the  words  "  many  are  called  but  few  chosen  "  are  intro- 
duced by  ^he  formula  "  as  it  is  written." 

For  the  identification,  therefore,  of  the  source  or  sources 
used  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  amount  of  correqrandence  with 
our  Gospels  in  the  quotations  made,  and  in  respect  to  other 
parallelisms  of  statement  and  of  expression,  in  these  early 
Christian  writers.  The  correspondence  is  in  the  main  full  and 
true  as  regards  spirit  and  substance,  but  it  is  rarely  complete 
in  form.  The  existence  of  some  differences  of  language  may, 
however,  be  too  readily  taken  to  disprove  derivation.  Various 
forms  of  the  same  saying  occurring  in  different  documents, 
or  remembered  from  oral  tradition  and  through  catechetical 
instruction,  would  sometimes  be  purposely  combined.  Or, 
again,  the  memory  might  be  confused  by  this  variety,  and  the 
verification  of  quotations,  especially  of  brief  ones,  was  difficult, 
not  only  from  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  copies  of  books, 
but  also  because  ancient  books  were  not  provided  with  ready 
means  of  reference  to  particular  passages.  On  the  whole  there 
b  clearly  a  presumption  that  where  we  have  striking  expressions 
which  are  known  to  us  besides  only  in  one  of  our  Goq)el-records, 
that  particular  record  has  been  the  source  of  it.  And  where 
there  are  several  such  coincidences  the  ground  for  the  supposition 
thai  the  writing  in  question  has  been  used  may  become  very 
strong.  There  is  evidence  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  clear  in  the 
several  cases,  that  all  the  four  Gospels  were  known  in  the  first 
two  or  three  decades  of  the  and  century.  It  is  fullest  as  to  our 
firet  Gospel  and,  next  to  this  one,  as  to  our  third. 

After  this  time  it  becomes  manifest  that,  as  we  should  expect, 
documents  were  the  recognised  authorities  for  the  Gospel  history; 
but  there  m  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  documents  upon 
which  reliance  was  placed,  and  the  precise  estimation  in  which 

^  For  the  only  two  that  can  be  held  to  be  such  in  the  first  half 
of  the  2nd  century,  and  the  doubu  whether  they  refer  to  our  present 
Goulds, tee  Mark.  Go»PBb  op.  and  Matthkw,  Gosvbl  or. 


they  were  severally  held.  This  »  In  put  at  least  4u0  to  the 
dicumstance  that  neatly  all  the  writings  which  have  remained 
.of  the  Christian  literature  belonging  to  the  period  ckca  aj». 
130-180  are  addressed  to  non^Christians,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  they  give  only  summaries  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  while  terms  that  would  not  be  under< 
stood  by,  and  luimes  that  would  not  carry  weight  with,  others 
than  Christians  are  to  a  large  extent  avoided.  The  most  ioir 
portant  of  the  writings  now  in  question  are  two  by  Justin 
Martyr  (circa  a.d.  14^160),  Vis.  his  Apology  and  his  Didoiue 
wiik  Trypko.  In  the  former  of  these  worici  he  ahows  ]dainly 
has  intention  of  adapting  hb  language  and  reasoning  to  Gentile, 
and  in  the  latter  to  Jewish,  readers.  In  both  his  name  for  the 
Gospel«records  is  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles."  After  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  there  has  come  to  be  very  wide  agreement 
that  he  reckoned  the  first  three  Gospels  among  these  Memoirs. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  and  third  there  are  indications,  though 
slight  ones,  that  he  held  the  view  of  their  composition  and 
authorship  which  was  common  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  onwards  (see  Mabx,  Gospel  or,  and  Lukb,  Gostil 
or),  but  he  has  made  the  largest  use  of  our  first  Gospisl.  It  is 
also  generally  allowed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fourth 
Gospel,  though  some  think  that  he  used  it  with  a  certahi  reserve. 
Evidence  may,  however,  be  adduced  which  goes  far  to  show 
that  he  regarded  it,  also,  as  of  apostolic  authority.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  still  as  to  whether  Justin 
reckoned  other  sources  for  the  Gospd-history  besides  our 
Gospels  among  the  Apostolic  Memoirs.  In  this  connexion, 
however,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
within  twenty  years  or  so  after  the  death  of  Justin,  which  prob- 
ably occurred  circa  a.d.  160,  Tatian,  who  had  been  a  hearer  of 
Justin,  produced  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  Gospel-history 
which  received  the  name  Diatessaron  ("  through  four "),  in 
the  main  a  compilation  from  our  four  Gospels.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  and  century  the  four  GoH>eIs  had 
attained  a  position  of  unique  authority  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  Church,  not  different  from  that  which  they  have 
held  since,  as  is  evident  from  the  treatise  of  Irenaeus  Against 
Heresies  {c,  a.d.  x8o;  see  esp.  iii.  i.  i  f.  and  x.,  xi.)  and  from  other 
evidence  only  a  few  years  later.  The  struggle  against  Gnosticism, 
which  had  been  going  on  during  the  middle  part  of  the  century, 
had  compelled  the  Church  both  to  define  her  creed  and  to  draw 
a  sharper  line  o^  demarcation  than  heretofore  between  those 
writings  whose  authority  she  regarded  as  absolute  and  all  others. 
The  effect  of  this  was  no  doubt  to  enhance  the  sense  generally 
entertained  of  the  value  of  the  four  Gospels.  At  the  same  time 
in  the  formal  statements  now  made  it  is  plainly  implied  that  t^e 
belief  expressed  is  no  new  one.  And  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
suppose  that  agreement  on  this  subject  between  different 
portions  of  the  Church  could  have  manifested  itself  at  this  time 
in  the  spontaneous  manner  that  it  does,  except  as  the  consequence 
of  traditional  feelings  and  convictions,  which  went  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  which  could  hardly  have  arisen 
without  good  foundation,  with  respect  to  the  special  value  of 
these  works  as  embodiments  of  apostolic  testimony,  although 
all  that  came  to  be  supposed  in  regard  to  their  actual  authorship 
cannot  be  considered  proved. 

2.  The  Internal  Criticism  of  the  GospeU.—lu  the  middle  of  the 
xgth  century  an  able  school  of  critics,  known  as  the  Tubingen 
school,  sought  to  show  from  indications  in  the  several  Gospels 
that  they  were  composed  well  on  in  the  and  century  in  the 
interests  of  various  strongly  marked  parties  into  which  the  Church 
was  supposed  to  have  been  divided  by  differences  in  regard  to 
the  Judaic  and  Pauline  forms  of  Christianity.  These  theories 
are  now  discredited.  It  may  on  the  contrary  be  confidently 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  first  three  Gospels  that  the  local 
colouring  in  them  is  predominantly  Palestinian,  and  that  they 

'  The  character  of  Tatian*»  Diatessaron  has  been  much  disputed 
in  the  past,  but  there  can  no  longer  be  any  reasonable  doubt  on  tlw 
mibicct  after  recent  discoveries  and  investigations.  (An  aocoimt 
of  theK  may  be  teen  most  conveniently  in  TM  DiatoeMoron  of  Tatm* 
by  S.  Hemphill;  see  under  Tatian.) 
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•t  tb*  Foorlb  Goipd  ii  Mt  luch  u  U>  )UsiUy  iu  bang  placed, 
U  fonlK*!,  much  ilin  the  bcginiiiDg  oi  IbU  ccntarjr. 
We  mm  to  ih«  litemry  criiidBn  ot  Ihe  Giapelj,  vhtn  ntfil 
1  been  obtuned.    Tbe  fbrt  Ihnc  Goip«]&  have  in 


IbcM  rdatiom  <•  knovn  u  tbe  SyrrfiU  PiMt*.  RcCerEDcc 
bu  atKul;  ben  midc  to  ibc  bet  ihii  dufing  tlie  sralu  part 
«( Ihe  Apcatolic  age  the  Gopel  biitcry  wu  taught  enlly.  Now 
ionic  have  held  that  ibe  (ana  ol  thii  onl  leacUng  hu  te  a  gml 
extent  a  fixed  one,  and  chat  it  waa  the  commvn  soutte  of  oar 
fint  three  Goapeb.  Thia  oral  theory  *ad  for  a  loog  time  the 
favonrite  one  in  England;  [t  was  ncva  videly  heki  in  Gennany, 
majority  of  EngUih  itadenu  of  th( 


Syneptk  Pinblem  hi 


Not  o: 


a  not  Batiafactoily 


n  pan  not  oI  a  kind,  to  be  thai 
Ml  fat,  bat  nca  trmay  oi  the  diffcRUca  betwHr.  panlle) 
coateitl  are  nlbor  inch  u  would  ariM  Ihtongh  tbe  tevijion 
o(  *  dnrwnent  than  thion^  the  Ireedom  of  on!  delivery. 

It  i*  DDv  and  hai  foe  many  yean  been  widely  held  that  a 
docnmeot  whidi  la  noat  neaity  K^reaentcd  by  the  Gospel  oi 
HaA,  or  which  (u  uma  would  say)  waa  vinnally  "      '    ' 


mof  Ol 


fint  ai 


Gsapeli.  TUi  MMirc*  hai  nqiplied  the  Synoptic  Oallioe,  and 
tkt  Baia  alao  the  namtivt*  eamam  to  all  three.  Qacstioni 
ametwd  with  the  Uttetr  ol  Ihli  docoraett  an  tiettcd  in  the 
mkk  oa  Huk,  Govxi.  or. 
Tbeie  1*  (bo  >  couiderablc  amounl  ol  malter  common  to 
'  Hittbew  snd  Late,  bol  not  foDiid  io  Uaik.  It  ii  intniduccd 
telo  the  Syssfilic  OnlUns  rsiy  difleranlly  in  those  two  Gospels, 
■Mch  deuty  nnat»  that  it  oiHed  la  ■  iqiBnte  lonn.  and 
■li  mdepenlently  combioed  by  the  Snt  and  thiid  enngetislt 
irith  theii  other  docnmenl.  TUi  cocmign  matur  has  aba  • 
character  of  ita  own;  it  fODsbts  mainly  of  piecta  of  diicoune. 
The  farm  b  wfaich  it  b  given  ia  the  two  Goqidi  b  !d  Mveral 
paaaagex  ao  Dcaily  identical  that  we  must  suppoM  thtae  pieces 
at  least  to  have  been  derived  Imraedbtely  or  uftimatdy  from 
Iha  sama  Graek  documenl.  In  other  cases  there  is  more  diver- 
|tnca,   but  In  aome  of  them  tbb  b  accounted  for   by  the 


a  In  which  oo  such  eipiaDUioB  will  serve,  and  it  is 
potaible  that  oor  first  and  tbiid  evangellala  may  have  used 
two  docnmenu  which  were  not  in  all  lespecu  identical,  bvl  whicb 
correqundcd  very  cbaely  aa  Ibe  vbole.  The  ultlnute  Kwrce 
ol  the  subject  matter  in  questioD,  or  ol  the  most  distinctive 
and  Urger  pan  of  it,  wu  in  all  probability  an  Aiamnic  one, 
and  in  some  parts  different  traoslaticwa  may  have  been  uKd- 

Tbb  second  source  used  in  the  comptnlliQa  o]  Matthew  and 
Luke  has  frequently  been  called  "  The  L.ogia  "  in  ordei  to  vgnify 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  Ihe  sayings  and  discounts  ol  Jesus. 
This  name  haa  been  suggested  by  Schleiermschcr'i  iitelpretalion 
of  Pa[4ai'  fragment  on  Mailbew  (see  Mattbew,  Coefil  o>). 
But  aoDie  have  maintained  that  Ibe  source  in  question  also 
contained  a  good  matiy  nartntlvet,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
reemaion  assumption  u  to  it*  contenti  and  chariirter  sevei^ 
recent  criiim  have  named  It  "  Q."  Il  may,  bowevei,  fairly 
be  c^led  "the  Logian  docuoient,"  aa  a  convenient  way  ol 
indicating  the  chancier  of  the  greater  part  of  the  matler  which 
our  firsi  and  ihitd  evangdisit  have  taken  fnm  it,  and  this 
designation  b  used  In  the  articles  on  Ihe  Gotpeh  of  Luke 
and  hfatlbew.  The  itconttructloD  of  this  document  ha*  been 
attempted  by  seveni  critics.  Hie  irnngcmeni  ol  its  contents 
can.  It  leem*.  beat  be  learned  from  Luke. 


i.  One  or  two  remark*  may  hen  be  added  a*  to  the  bearing 
of  tbe  resuha  ol  literary  crilidim  upon  Ihe  use  of  the  Gospels. 
Their  eflect  is  to  lead  on,  especially  when  engaged  in  historical 
inqnides,  to  k>ok  beyond  our  Goqieb  to  their  Kiurces,  inslcad 
of  ireating  ilie  testimony  of  tbe  Goapris  mcrally  ak  independent 
and  ultimate.  Nevertheless  il  will  sliU  appear  that  each  Gospel 
has  il*  distinct  vahic,  both  historically  and  In  reaard  to  tbe 
mont  and  spiritnal  instruction  afiordcd.  And  the  fruits  of 
much  ol  that  older  study  of  the  Gospel*,  which  wai  btgdy 
employed  in  pointing  out  Ibe  special  etuiaclerjallca  ol  ea^ 
will  still  prove  serviceable. 
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J  SyttepKi.—Vi,  G.  Ruitibrooke.  SyniMiam,  An  Ezpsiillaii  sf 
Or  (\,mmB*  UalUr  tf  ll»  Syn^pU  CDMfml,  (xiBn):  A.  WiiKht.  Tilt 
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ipoTt  fn  the  Fareham  parliamentary  divbiOD 
of  Hampsbiie,  Engbnd,  ladng  Fortsmonth  across  Pnmmoutb 
harbour,  81  ra,  S.W.  (mm  London  by  tbe  London  ft  Soulb- 
Westem  railway.  Pop.  of  luban  district  of  Gosport  and  Alver- 
atoke  (1901),  lS,M^.  A  Icny  and  a  Soaling  bridge  connect  It 
with  Portamouth.  It  bendosed  wilbin a  double  lineof  (ortiGc^.' 
lions,  consiiting  of  Ibe  old  Goepon  lines,  nod,  about  3000  yds. 
to  the  east,  a  series  o(  forts  connected  by  strong  Una  with 
Decagonal  batteries,  forming  patt  of  the  defence  works  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  Tbe  prindpai  buildings  are  Ihe  town  hall  and 
market  halt,  and  the  clfarch  ol  Holy  Trinity,  erected  in  Ihe  lime  o[ 
Willbm  III.  To'lhe  loulh  at  Haalar  Ibere  b  a  magnlficeol 
naval  hospital,  capable  of  containing  3000  pacicnta,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  a  gunboat  slipway  and  brge  barracks.  TV>  the  north  b 
the  Royal  Cbieucc  viccvalltng  yard,  with  brewery,  cooperagBt 
powder  magaiinca,  biscuit-making  establishment,  and  store- 

Gosport  (Goseporle,  Gozeport,  Gosberg,  Godsport)  was 
originally  induded  in  Alvcntokc  manor,  hdd  in  1086  by  the 
bishop  and  monks  of  Winchester  under  wboai  viOeins  larraed  the 
land.  In  1184  the  monks  agreed  to  |^ve  Dp  Alventake  with 
Gosport  to  tbe  bishop,  whose  succeuom  cocitinoed  to  hold  them 
until  the  bnds  were  taken  over  by  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners After  the  ccnfiscalion  ot  the  bishop's  lands  in  TA41, 
however,  Ibe  manor  of  Alventoke  with  Gosport  was  granted  lo 
George  Wilbers,  hut  reverted  to  the  tnsbop  at  the  Resloration- 
In  the  i6lh  century  Gosport  was  "  a  little  village  of  fishermen." 
Jl  was  called  a  borough  in  1461,  when  then  are  abo  tnce*  of 
burgage  tenure.     From  1461  one  bailiff  was  elected  annually 

antil  1681,  when  Oosport  was  Induded  in  Portsmouth  borough 
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under  the  charter  of  CIisrletH.  to  that  town.  This  was  annulled 
in  1688,  since  whidi  time  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  election  of 
bailiffs.  With  this  exception  no  charter  of  incorporation  is 
known,  althou^  by  the  z6th  century  the  inhabitants  held  common 
property  in  the  shape  of  toUs  of  the  ferry.  The  importance  of 
Gosport  increased  during  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries  owing  to 
its  position  at  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  its  con- 
venience as  a  victualling  station.  For  this  reason  also  the  town 
was  particularly  (woqieflous  during  the  American  and  Peninsular 
Wars.  About  x  540  fortifications  were  built  there  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbour,  and  in  the  z  7th  century  it  was  a  garrison  town 
under  a  lord-lieutenant. 

CKXBS.  SIR  JOHN  (1800-1880),  EngUsh  composer,  was  bom 
at  Fareham,  Hampshire,  on  the  37th  of  December  x8oo.  He 
was  elected  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  x8ix^  and  in  z8z6, 
on  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  became  a  pupil  of  Attwood.  A 
few  early  compositions,  some  for  the  theatre,  exist,  and  some 
glees  were  published  before  X835.  He  was  appointed  organist 
of  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  in  1824,  and  in  1838  became  organist  of 
St  Paul's  in  succession  to  Attwood;  he  kept  the  post  until 
1873,  when  he  resigned  and  was  knighted.  His  position  in  the 
London  musical  world  of  the  time  was  an  influential  one,  and  he 
did  much  by  his  teaching  and  criticism  to  encourage  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  good  music.  In  1876  he  was  given  the  degree 
of  Mus.D.  at  Cambridge.  Though  his  few  orchestral  works 
have  very  small  importance,  his  church  music  includes  some 
fine  compositions,  such  as  the  anthems  "O  taste  and  see," 
"  O  Saviour  of  the  world  "  and  others.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
great  En^ish  school  of  church  composers  who  devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  church  music;  and  in  the  history  of  the  glee 
his  is  an  honoured  name,  if  only  on  account  of  his  finest  work 
in  that  form,  the  five-part  glee,  Ossian's  "  Hymn  to  the  sun." 
He  died  at  Brixton,  l<ondon,  on  the  xoth  of  May  1880. 

GOSSAMERt  a  fine,  threadlike  and  filmy  substance  spun 
by  small  spiders,  which  is  seen  covering  stubble  fields  and  gorse 
bushes,  and  floating  in  the  air  in  clear  weather;  especially  in  the 
autumn.  By  transference  anything  light,  unsubstantial  or 
flimsy  is  known  as  "gossamer."  A  thin  gauzy  material  used 
for  trimming  and  millinery,  resembling  the  "  chiffon  "  of  to-day, 
was  formerly  known  as  gossamer;  and  in  the  early  Victorian 
period  it  was  a  term  used  in  the  hat  trade  'or  silk  hats  of  very 
light  weight. 

The  word  is  obscure  in  origin,  it  is  found  in  niunerous  forms 
in  English,  and  is  apparently  taken  from  gtsct  goose  and 
sauure,  summer.  The  Germans  have  Mddckmsommeri  maidens' 
summer,  and  Altweibersommert  old  women's  summer,  as  well 
as  Somm€rfUdent  summer-threads,  as  equivalent  to  the  English 
gossamer,  the  coimexion  apparently  being  that  gossamer  is 
seen  most  frequently  in  iht  warm  days  of  late  autumn  (St 
Martin's  summer)  when  geese  are  also  in  season.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  gau  d  Jdarit 
(gauze  of  Mary)  through  the  legend  that  gossamer  was  origin* 
ally  the  threads  which  fell  awav  from  the  Virgin's  shroud  on  her 
assumption. 

eOBSB,  EDMUND  (1849-  ).  English  poet  and  critic,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  sist  of  September  1849,  son  of  the  zoolo- 
gbt  P.  H.  Gosse.  In  1^7  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  where  he  remained 
antn  he  became  in  1875  translator  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
1904  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1884-1890  he  was  Chxk  Lecturer  in  English  literature  at  Trinity 
Colkge,  Cambridge.  Himself  a  writer  of  literary  verse  of  much 
grace,  and  master  of  a  prose  style  admirably  expressive  of  a  wide 
and  appreciative  culture,  he  was  con^icuous  for  his  valuable 
wori(  in  bringing  foreign  literature  home  to  English  readers. 
NortkerH  Studies  (1879),  a  coUection  of  essays  on  the  literature 
of  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  was  the  outcome  of  a  prolonged 
visit  to  those  countries,  and  was  followed  by  later  work  in  the 
kame  direction.  He  translated  Ibsen's  Hedda  GabUr  (1891), 
and,  with  W.  Archer,  The  liaskr-BuUdtr  (1893),  and  in  1907 
he  wmte  a  life  of  Ibsen  for  the  "  Literary  Lives  "  aeries.  He 
also  edited  the  English  tranalatioo  of  the  works  of  Bidmaon. 


His  services  to  Scandinavian  letters  were  adtaowicdged  is  i90X, 
when  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Norwegian  order  of  St  Olai 
of  the  first  class.  Mr  GoMe's  published  volumes  of  verse  indnde 
On  Viol  and  Flute  (z873)»  King  Erik  (1876),  New  Poem  (1879). 
Firdausi  in  Exile  (1885),  In  Russet  and  Saver  (1894),  CoUeOed 
Poems  (1896).  Hypelym^t  or  the  Gods  m  Ike  IsUmi  (1901) t 
an  "  inmic  phantasy,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  acrtii 
century,  though  the  personages  are  Greek  gods,  is  written  m 
prose,  with  some  bUnk  verse.  His  Sevenleetitk  Ceulmry  Stmdiu 
(1883),  Life  0/  WiUiam  ConptM  (1888),  Tke  Jacobean  Poets 
(1894),  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr  Jokn  Donne,  Dean  of  St  PauTs 
(1899),  Jeremy  Taylor  (1904,  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "),  and 
Life  of  Sir  Tkomas  Browne  (1905)  form  a  very  considetaUe 
body  of  critical  work  on  the  English  x7th-oentury  writefs.  He 
slso  wrote  a  life  of  Thomas  Gray,  iHiose  works  he  edited  (4  vols., 
X884);  A  History  of  Eigkteeutk  Century  Literature  -(1889);  a 
Histoiry  of  Modem  Englisk  IMeraiure  (1897),  and  vols,  iiu  and  tv« 
of  an  Illustrated  Record  ef  En^isk  IMeratute  (X903-X9Q4)  under- 
taken in  coimexion  with  Dr  Richard  Ganett.  Mr  Gosse  waa 
alwasrs  a  ssraqiathetic  student  of  the  younger  school  of  French 
and  Belgian  writers,  some  of  bis  papers  00  the  subJMt  being 
collected  as  Frenck  Profiles  (1905).  Critieal  Kit-Kats  (X896) 
contains  an  admirable  criticism  of  J.  M.  de  Heredia,  leminisoeDces 
of  Lord  de  Tabley  and  others.  He  edited  Heinemann's  aeries 
of  "  Literature  of  the  World  "  and  the  same  publisher's  "  Inter* 
national  Library."  To  the  9th  edition  of  the  Eneydofaedia 
Britanmca  he  contributed  numerous  articles,  and  hb  services 
as  &ief  literary  adviser  in  the  preparatioii  of  the  xoth  and  xxth 
editions  incidentally  testify  to  the  high  position  held  by  him 
in  the  contemporary  worid  of  letters.  In  X905  he  was  entertained 
in  Paris  by  the  leading  liUirttleurs  as  a  representative  of  iP"||*»«fc 
literary  culture.  In  X907  Mr  Gosse  published  anonymous^ 
Patker  and  Son,  an  intimate  study  of  his  own  early  fami^  life* 
He  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Dr  G.  W.  Epos,  and  had  a  soft  and 
two  daughters. 

GOSSIP  PHILIP  HENRY  (x8xo-x886),  English  natundiit. 
was  bom  at  Worcester  on  the  6th  of  April  x8io,  his  lather, 
Thomas  Gosse  (x  765-1844)  befaig  a  miniature  painter.  In  his 
youth  the  family  setUed  at  Pbole,  where  Gosse's  ton  lor  natural 
history  ms  noticed  and  encouraged  by  his  aunt,  Mrs  Bell,  the 
mother  of  the  zoologist,  Thomas  Bell  (z 791-1880).  He  had* 
however,  little  opportunity  for  developing  it  untQ,  in  xSs?, 
he  found  hirasdf  derfc  in  a  whaler's  oflke  at  Carbonear,  in 
Newfoundland,  where  he  beguiled  the  tedium  of  bis  life  by 
observations,  chiefly  with  the  microscope.  After  a  brief  and 
unsuccessful  interlude  of  farming  in  Csnada,  during  which  he 
wrote  an  unpublished  work  on  the  entomology  of  Nenrfoundland, 
he  travelled  in  the  United  States*  was  received  and  noticed 
by  men  of  science,-  was  employed  as  a  teacher  for  some  time 
in  Alabama,  and  returned  to  England  in  1839.  His  Canadian 
Naturalist  (1840),  written  on  the  VQjrage  home,  was  followed 
in  X843  by  bis  Introduction  to  Zootagy.  His  first  widely  popular 
book  was  Tke  Ocean  (1844)*  In  X844  Gosse,  who  had  meaawhile 
been  teaching  in  London,  was  sent  by  the  British  Museum  to 
collect  specimens  of  natural  history  in  Jamaica.  He  spent 
nearly  two  years  on  that  island,  and  alter  his  leturo  published 
his  Birds  of  Jamaica  (1847)  and  his  Nalsaralisfs  Stjonm  in 
Jamaica  (1851).  He  also  wrote  about  this  time  severs!  aoologial 
works  for  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  laboured-  to  such  an  extent  ss  to 
impair  his  health.  While  recovering  at  nfraanibe,  he  wss 
attracted  by  the  forms  of  inarine  life  so  abundant  <m  that  shone, 
and  in  1853  published  A  Naturalises  Rambles  on  Ike  Deoonskira 
Coast,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  marine  aquarium 
kvented  by  him,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  preservisg 
zoophytes  and  other  marine  animals  of  the  humUtf  grades 
alive  and  in  good  condition  away  from  the  sea«  This  aixange* 
ment  was  note  fully  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  his  Aqnarinm 
(1854),  succeeded  in  1855-1856  by  A  Manual  of  Marine  Zoology, 
in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  nearly  700  wood  engravings 
after  the  author's  drawings,  A  volume  on  the  marine  fauna 
of  Tenby  succeeded  in  1856.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was 
deaed  F.R.S.    Gosse,  who  was  a  most  careful  observer,  but  who 
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lidcd  tlie  phitoMphkaT  s|>irit,  wss  now  (empted  to  essay  work 
of  a  more  ambitious  order,  publishing  in  1857  two  books,  Life 
and  Omphalos,  embodying  his  specuLalions  on  ibc  appearance 
o(  life  on  the  earth,  which  he  considered  10  have  been  instan- 
taneous, at  least  as  regarded  its  higher  forms.  His  views  met 
with  no  favour  from  scientific  men,  and  he  returned  to  the 
field  of  observation,  which  he  was  better  qualified  to  cultivate. 
Taking  up  his  residence  at  St  Marychurch,  in  South  Devon,  he 
produced  from  165S  to  i860  his  standard  work  on  sca>anemoncs, 
the  Aclin^logia  Britanniia,  The  Rmnante  of  Natural  History 
and  other  popular  works  folbwcd.  In  1865  he  abandoned 
authorship,  and  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
orchids.  Study  of  the  Rotifera,  however,  also  engaged  his 
attention,  and  his  results  were  embodied  in  a  monograph  by 
Dr  C.  T.  Hudson  (1886).  He  died  at  St  Marychurch  on  the 
33rd  of  August  1888. 
His  Kfe  was  written  by  his  son,  Edmund  Cosie. 

QOfSK.  FRANCIS  lOSVH  (1734-1829).  French  musical 
composer,  son  of  a  small  farmer,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Vergnies,  in  Belgian  Hainaut,  and  showing  early  a  taste  for 
music  became  a  choir>boy  at  Antwerp.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
I7SI  and  was  taken  up  by  Rameau.  He  became  conductor 
of  a  private  band  kept  by  La  Popeliniire,  a  wealthy  amateur, 
and  giadoally  determined  to  do  something  to  revive  the  study 
of  instnimeotal  music  in  France.  He  had  his  own  first  symphony 
performed  in  1754,  and  as  conductor  to  the  Prince  de  Condi's 
orchestra  he  produced  several  operas  and  other  compositions 
of  hb  o«ai.  He  imposed  his  influence  upon  French  music  with 
remarkable  success,  founded  the  Concert  des  Amateurs  in  1770, 
organized  the  Ccolo  dc  Chant  in  1784,  was  conductor  of  the  band 
of  the  Garde  Nationale  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  appointed 
(with  MAul  and  Chenibini)  inspector  of  the  Conservatoire  de 
if  ttsique  when  this  Institution  was  created  in  1795.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Institute  and  a  chevalier  of  the  legion 
of  honow.  Outside  France  he  was  but  little  known,  and  his 
own  numerous  compositions,  sacred  and  secular,  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  those  of  men  of  greater  genius;  but  he  has  a 
place  in  history  as  the  inspirer  of  others,  and  as  having  powerfully 
stimulated  the  revival  of  instrumental  music  He  died  at 
Passy  on  the  i6th  of  February  1829. 

See  the  Liaes  by  P.  H6douin  (i8sa)  and  E.  Q.  J.  Gregoir  (1878). 

GOSSIP  (from  the  O.E.  godsibb,  ix,  GoA,  and  sib^  akin,  standing 
in  relation  to),  originally  a  god-parent,  ix,  one  who  by  taking  a 
qwnsor's  vows  at  a  baptism  stands  In  a  spiritual  relationship 
to  the  child  baptized.  The  common  modem  meaning  is  of  light 
personal  or  social  conversation,  or,  with  an  invidious  sense,  of 
klle  tale>bearing.  "  Gossip  "  was  early  used  with  the  sense  of 
a  friend  or  acquaintance,  either  of  the  parent  of  the  chikl 
baptized  or  of  the  other  god-parents,  and  thus  came  to  be  used, 
with  little  reference  to  the  position  of  sponsor,  for  women  friends 
of  the  mother  present  at  a  birth;  the  transition  of  meaning 
to  an  idle  chatterer  or  talker  for  talking*s  sake  is  easy.  The 
application  to  the  idle  talk  of  such  persons  does  not  appear  to 
be  an  early  one. 

GOSSNER,  JOHANNES  BVANQEUSTA  (i773't858)>  (German 
divine  and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Hansen  near  Augsburg 
on  the  14th  of  December  1^73,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  Dillingen.  Hera  like  Martin  Boos  and  others  he  came  under 
the  spell  of  the  Evangelical  movement  promoted  by  Johann 
Utcbael  Sailer,  the  professor  of  pastoral  theology.  After  taking 
priest's  orders,  Cossner  held  livings  at  Dirlewang  (1804-1811) 
and  Munich  (1811-1817),  but  his  evangelical  tendencies  brought 
about  bb  dismissal  and  in  1826  he  formally  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  for  the  Protestant  communion.  As  minister  of  the 
Bethlehem  church  in  Berlin  (1839-1846)  he  was  conspicuous 
not  only  for  practical  and  effective  preaching,  but  for  the  founding 
of  schools,  asylums  and  missionary  agencies.  He  died  on  the 
MCb  of  March  1858. 

Lncf  hy  Bethmann»Ho(lweg  (Berlin,  T858)  and  H.  Datton 
(Berlin,  1878)- 

GOiiOH,  BTBPHBM  (i5S4**i6t4)»  English  satirist,  was 
baptized  at  St  George's,  Canterbury,  on  the  17th  of  April  1554. 


He  entered  Coipos  Cbristi  College,  Oiford,  tsf  J,  and  on  leaving 
the  uaivcnity  hi  1576  he  went  to  London.  In  1598  Francis 
Meies  in  his  PaUadU  Tamia  mentwns  him  with  Sidney,  ^nser, 
Abraham  Fiauace  and  others  among  the  "  best  for  pastorall/* 
but  no  pastorals  of  his  are  extant.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an 
actor,  and  by  his  own  confession  he  wrote  plays,  for  he  speaks 
of  CalUiues  Conspirqein  as  a  **  Pig  of  mine  own  Sowe."  To 
this  play  and  some  others,  on  account  of  their  moral  intention, 
he  extends  indulgence  in  the  general  condemnation  of  stage 
plays  contained  in  his  Schoale  of  Abusct  conlaiming  a  pleasant 
itneetiee  againsl  Poets,  Pipers,  Platers,  JesUts  aui  siuh  lihe 
Caler pillars  of  the  Commomoealih  (1579).  The  euphuistic  style 
of  this  pamphlet  and  its  ostentatious  display  of  learning  were 
in  the  taste  of  the  tinte,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  insincerity. 
Gosson  justified  his  attack  by  considerations  of  the  disorder 
which  the  love  of  melodrama  and  of  vulgar  comedy  was  intro- 
ducing into  the  social  life  of  London.  It  was  not  only  by 
extremists  like  (josson  that  these  abuses  were  recognized. 
Spenser,  in  his  Tcares  of  the  Muses  (1501),  laments  the  same 
evils,  althoui^  only  in  general  terms.  The  tract  was  dedicated 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  seems  not  unnaturally  to  have 
resented  being  connected  with  a  pamphlet  which  opened  with 
a  comprehensive  denunciation  of  poets,  for  Spenser,  writing 
to  Gabriel  HarvQr  (Oct.  16,  xs79)  of  the  dedication,  says  the 
author  "  was  for  hys  lalxw  scorned."  He  dedicated,  however, 
a  second  tract.  The  Ephemerides  of  Phialo  .  »  ,  and  A  Short 
Apolape  of  Ike  Schoole  of  Abuse,  to  Sidney  on  Oct.  28th,  1579. 
Gosson's  abuse  of  poets  seems  to  have  had  a  large  share  in 
inducing  Sidney  to  write  his  Apologiefor  Poetrie,  which  probably 
dates  from  1581.  After  the  publication  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse 
(joaaon  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  a  gentleman  {Plays  Confuted,  "  To  the  Reader,"  x  582). 
Anthony  1  Wood  places  this  earlier  and  assigns  the  termination 
of  his  tutorship  indirectly  to  his  animosity  against  the  stage, 
which  apparently  wearied  his  patron  of  his  company.  The 
publication  of  his  polemic  provoked  many  retorts,  the  most 
formidable  of  which  was  Thomas  Lodge's  Defence  of  Playes 
(1 580).  The  players  themselves  retaliated  by  reviving  Gosson's 
own  plays.  Gonon  replied  to  his  various  opponents  In  158  s 
by  uis  Playes  Confuted  in  Five  Actions,  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham.  Meanwhile  he  had  taken  orders,  was  made 
lecturer  of  the  parish  church  at  Stepney  (1585),  and  was  pre* 
sented  by  the  queen  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Wigborough,  Euex» 
which  he  exchanged  in  1600  for  St  Botolph's^  Bishopsgate.  He 
died  on  the  X3th  of  February  1624.  Pleasant  Quippesfor  Upstart 
New-fangled  Centlewouuu  (iS9S)t  ^  coarse  satiric  poem,  is  also 
ascribed  to  Gosson. 

The  Schoole  of  Abuse  and  Apologie  were  edited  (1868)  by  Prof.  E. 
Arbcr  in  his  Bngfish  Reprints.    Two  poems  of  Gosson's  are  included. 

GOT,  FRANCOIS  JUIBS  BDVOND  (1822-1901),  French  actor, 
was  born  at  Lignerolles  on  the  ist  of  October  1822,  and  entered 
the  Conservatoire  in  1841,  winning  the  second  prize  for  comedy 
that  year  and  the  first  in  1842.  After  a  year  of  military  service 
he  made  hb  d^but  at  the  ComMie  Francaise  on  the  17th  of  July 
18441  AS  Alexis  in  Les  Htritiers  and  Mascarelles  in  Les  Pricieuses 
ridicules.  He  was  immediately  admitted  pensionnaire,  and  be- 
came sociitaire  in  1850.  By  special  permission  of  the  emperor 
in  x866  he  played  at  the  Odfon  in  Emile  Augier's  Contagion. 
His  golden  Jubilee  at  the  ThiAtre  Francais  was  celebrated  in 
1894,  and  he  made  his  final  appearance  the  year  after.  Got 
was  a  fine  representative  of  the  grand  style  of  French  acting, 
and  was  much  adntired  in  England  as  well  as  in  Paris.  He 
wrote  the  libretto  of  the  opera  Francois  Villon  (1857)  and  also 
of  L'Esclan  (1874).  In  x88i  he  was  decorated  with  the  aoss 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

OOTA.  a  river  of  Sweden,  draining  the  great  Lake  Vener. 
The  name,  however,  is  more  familiar  in  its  application  to  the 
canal  which  aff^ords  communication  between  (Gothenburg  and 
Stockholm.  The  river  flows  out  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  almost  due  south  to  the  Cattegat,  which  it  enters 
by  two  arms  enclosing  the  island  of  Hisingen,  the  eastern  forming 
the  harbour  and  bearing  the  heavy  sea-traffic  of  the  port  of 
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QotheBburg.  The  G&ta  river  is  50  m.  in  kngtb,  and  is  navigable 
for  Urge  vessels,  a  series  of  locks  surmounting  the  famous  falls 
of  TroUhilttan  Cf.t.)*  Passing  the  abrupt  wooded  Hallcbcrg 
and  Hunneberg  (royal  shooting  preserves)  Lake  Veneris  reached 
at  Venersborg.  Several  Imporlani  ports  lie  on  the  north,  east 
and  south  shores  (see  Vener).  From  Sjdtorp,  midway  on  the 
eastern  shore,  the  western  COta  canal  leads  S.E.  to  Karlsborg. 
Its  course  necessitates  over  twenty  locks  to  raise  it  from  the 
Vener  level  (144  ft.)  to  its  extreme  height  of  300  ft.,  and  lower 
it  over  the  subsequent  fall  through  the  small  lakes  Viken  and 
BoUen  to  Lake  Vetter  iq.v.\  289  ft.),  which  the  route  crosses  to 
Motala.  The  eastern  canal  continues  east  ward  from  this  point, 
and  a  descent  is  followed  through  five  locks  to  Lake  Boren, 
after  which  the  canal,  carried  still  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
overlooks  a  rich  and  beautiful  plain.  The  picturesque  Lake 
Roxen  with  its  ruined  castle  of  Stjemarp  is  next  traversed.  At 
Norsholm  a  branch  canal  connects  Lake  Claa  to  the  north, 
giving  access  to  the  important  manufacturing  centre  of  Norrk6- 
ping.  Passing  Lake  Aspl&ngen,  the  canal  follows  a  cut  through 
steep  rocks,  and  then  resumes  an  elevated  course  to  the  old  toivn 
of  Soderkdping,  after  which  the  Baltic  is  reached  at  Mem. 
Vessels  plying  to  Stockholm  run  N.E.  among  the  coastal  island- 
fringe  (skUrgArd),  and  then  follow  the  Sodcrtelge  caiuil  into 
Lake  Milar.  The  whole  distance  from  Gothenburg  to  Stockholm 
is  about  360  m.,  and  the  voyage  takes  about  2}  days.  The  length 
of  artificial  work  on  the  GOta  canal  proper  is  S4  iSm  and  there 
arc  58  locks.  The  scenery  is  not  such  as  will  bear  adverse 
weather  conditions;  that  of  the  western  canal  is  without  any 
interest  save  in  the  remarkable  engineering  work.  The  idea 
of  a  canal  dates  from  1516,  but  the  construction  was  organised 
by  Baron  von  Flatten  and  engineered  by  Thomas  Telford  in 
1810-1832.  The  falls  of  TroUhaittan  had  already  been  locked 
successfully  in  1800. 

OOTARZBSyOr  Gotekzes,  king  of  Parthia  (c.  a.o.  42-51). 
In  an  inscription -at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Behistun*  he  is 
called  Ttariifrft  TtbmBpot^  «'.«.  "son  of  G£w,"  and  seems 
to  be  designated  as  "satrap  of  satrap."  This  inscription 
therefore  probably  dates  from  the  reign'  of  Artabanus  II.  (a.d. 
10-40),  to  whose  family  Gotarzcs  must  have  belonged.  From 
a  very  barbarous  coin  of  Gotarzea  with  the  inscription  ^atfi- 
\Mt  fianKuMf  Kpaavci  von  MtKoKovftOKX  Apro/Sanoi;  rwr«pfi}f 
(Wroth,  CatalogMt  of  the  Coins  of  Parthia^  p.  165;  Numism. 
Ckron.f  1900,  p.  95;  the  earlier  readings  of  this  inscription  are 
wrong),  which  must  be  translated  "king  of  kings  Arsakes, 
named  son  of  Artabanos,  Gotarzcs,"  it  appears  that  he  was 
adopted  by  Artabanus.  When  the  troublesome  reign  of  Arta- 
banus  II.  ended  in  a.d.  39  or  40,  he  was  succeeded  by  Vardanes, 
probably  his  son;  but  against  him  in  41  rose  Gotarzes  (the  dates 
are  fixed  by  the  coins).  He  soon  made  himself  detested  by  his 
cruelty — among  many  other  murders  he  even  slew  his  brother 
Artabanus  and  his  whole  family  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  8) — and  Vardanes 
regained  the  throne  in  42;  Gotarzes  fled  to  Hyrcania  and 
gathered  an  army  from  the  Dahan  nomads.  The  war  between 
the  two  kings  was  at  last  ended  by  a  treaty,  as  both  were  afraid 
of  the  conspiracies  of  their  nobles.  Gotarzes  returned  to 
Hyrcania.  But  when  Vardanes  was  assassinated  in  45,  Gotarzes 
was  acknowledged  in  the  whole  empire  (Tac.  Anu.  xi.  9  f!.; 
Joseph.  Aidiq.  xx.  3,  4,  where  Gotarzes  is  called  Kotardcs). 
He  how  takes  on  his  coins  the  usual  Parthian  titles,  "  king  of 
kings  Arsaces  the  benefactor, the  just,  the  illustrious  {Epiphanes)^ 
(he  friend  of  the  Greeks  (Phiibeltcn),"  without  mentioning  his 
proper  name.  The  discontent  excited  by  his  cruelty  and  luxury 
induced  the  hostile  party  to  apply  to  the  emperor -Claudius 
and  fetch  from  Rome  an  Arsacid  prince  Meherdates  (» .r.  Mithra- 
dates),  who  lived  there  as  hostage.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates 
in  49,  but  was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzes,  who  cut 
off  his  ears  (Tac.  Aun.  xii.  10  fl.).  Soon  after  GoUrzes  died, 
according  to  Tacitus,  of  an  illness;  Josephus  says  that  he  was 
murdered.    His  last  coin  is  dated  from  June  51. 

*  Rawlinson.  Joum.  Roy.  Ctot.  Soc,  ix.  114:  Flandln  and  Co9te, 
La  Peru  atuienme,  i.  tab.  19;  uittcnbcrgcr,  OrUntis  Cracci  inur. 


An  earlier  "  Anakes  with  the  name  Gotacsn,"  menttoAad  ^ 
some  astronomical  tablets  from  Babylon  (Strassmaicr  in  Zciitckr, 
fur  Assvriologie,  vi.  216;  Mahler  in  Wiener  Zeitsckr.  fiir  Kunde  des 
AforgeHiands,  xv.  63  ff.),  appears  to  have  reigned  for  some  time  In 
Babylonia  about  87  B.C.  (Bd.  M.) 

GOTHA.  a  town  of  Germany,  alternately  with  Coburg  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  in  a  pleasant 
sit  uatioo  on  the  Leine  canal,  6  m.  N.of  the  slope  of  the  Tburingian 
forest,  17  m.  W.  from  Erfurt,  on  the  railway  to  Bcbra-Cassel. 
Pop.  ( 1905)  36,906.  1 1  consists  of  an  old  inner  town  and  encircling 
suburbs,  and  is  dominated  by  the  castle  of  Friedenstcin,  lying 
on  the  Schlossbergat  an  elevation  of  1 100  ft.  With  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  older  portion  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  hand- 
some and  spacious,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  and  promenades 
between  the  suburbs  and  the  castle  add  greatly  to  the  town's 
attractiveness.  To  the  south  of  the  castle  there  is  an  extensive 
and  finely  adorned  park.  To  the  north-west  of  the  town  the 
Galberg--on  which  there  is  a  public  ptcsosace  gardea-'^ind 
to  the  south-west  the  Seebcrg  rise  to  a  height  of  over  1300  ft. 
and  afford  extensive  views.  The  castle  of  Friedenstein,  begun 
by  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe>Coburg-Gotha»  in  1643  and 
completed  in  1654,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  fortress  of  Grim* 
menstein.  It  is  a  huge  square  building  flanked  with  two  wings, 
having  towers  rising  to  the  height  of  about  (40  ft.  It  contains 
the  ducal  cabinet  of  coins  and  the  ducal  library  of  nearly  200,000 
volumes,  among  which  aje  several  rare  editions  and  about 
6900  manuKripts.  The  picture  gallery,  the  cabinet  of  engraving*, 
the  natural  history  museum,  the  Chinese  museum,  and  tb< 
cabinet  of  art,  which  includes  a  collection  of  Egyptian,  EtruKaa, 
Roman  and  German  antiquities,  are  now  included  in  the  new 
museum,  completed  in  1878,  which  stands  on  a  terrace  to  the 
south  of  the  castle.  The  principal  otber  public  buildings  ut 
the  church  of  St  Matgaret  with  a  beautiful  portal  and  a  lofty 
tower,  founded  in  the  z2th  century,  twice  burnt  down,  and 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  1652 ;  the  church  of  the  Auguslinian 
convent,  with  an  altar-piece  by  the  painter  Simon  Jacobs; 
the  theatre;  the  fire  insurance  bank  and  the  life  Insurance  bank; 
the  ducal  palace,  in  the  Italian  villa  style,  with  a  winter  garden 
and  picture  gallery;  the  buildings  of  the  ducal  legtsJalure; 
the  hospital;  the  old  town-ball,  dating  from  the  ixth  century; 
the  old  residence  of  the  painter  Lucas  Cranach,  now  used  as  a 
girls'  school;  the  ducal  stable;  and  the  Fricdrichsthri  palace, 
now  used  as  public  offices.  The  educational  establishments 
include  a  gymnasium  (founded  in  1524,  one  of  tlie  most  famous 
in  Germany),  two  training  schools  for  teachers,  conservatoires 
of  music  and  several  scient ific  institutions.  Gotha  is  remarkable 
for  its  insurance  societies  and  for  the  support  it  has  given  to 
cremation  The  crematorium  was  long  regarded  as  a  model 
for  such  establishments. 

Gotha  is  one  of  the  most  active  commercial  towns  of  Thuringia, 
its  manufactures  including  sausages,  for  which  it  has  a  great 
reputation,  porcelain,  tobacco,  sugar,  machinery,  mechanical 
and  surgical  instruments,  musical  InstrunKnts,  shoes,  lampa 
and  toys.  There  are  also  a  number  of  nurseries  and  market 
gardens.  The  book  trade  is  represented  by  about  a  doosen  lims, 
including  that  of  the  great  geographical  house  of  Justus  Perthes, 
founded  in  1785. 

Gotha  (ia  old  chronicles  called  Gotcgewe  and  latCK  Cokako) 
existed  as  a  village  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  930  its  lord 
Golhard  abbot  of  Hcrsfeld  surrounded  it  with  walls.  It  was 
known  as  a  town  as  early  as  xaoo,  about  which  time  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  landgraves' of  Thuringia.  On  the 
extinction  of  that  line  Gotha  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
electors  of  Saxony,  and  it  fell  later  to  the  Ernestine  line  of  dukes. 
After  the  battle  of  Miihlberg  in  1547  the  castle  of  Grimmensieia 
was  partly  destroyed,  but  it  was  again  restored  in  t5S4«  In 
1567  the  town  was  taken  from  Duke  John  Frederick  fcor  the 
elector  Augustus  of  Saxony.  After  the  death  of  J(An  Frederick's 
sons,  It  came  into  the  possession  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  the 
founder  of  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Gotha;  and  on  the  extinction 
of  this  family  it  was  united  in  1825  along  vrlth  the  dukedom  to 
Coburg 
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See  Cotha  wU  ttiM  Umgfbmng  (Ootha.  i96i}:  KOhne.  BtUraf 
tur  Ceschickte  der  EntwickeiuHg,  dtr  socialtn  Zusluude  der  Stadl 
und  des-  Herxogtums  Cotha  (Gotha,  1862}*,  Humbert,  Les  Villts 
de  ta  Thurinfft  (Paris,  1869),  and  Beck,  Ceschickte  der  Sladt  Gotha 
(Gocha,  iS70>. 

GOTHAM,  WISB  MBN  OF.  the  etrly  nunc  given  to  the  people 
of  the  village  of  Gotham,  Nottingham,  ill  allusion  to  their  reputed 
simpiicity.  But  ii  tradition  is  to  be  believed  the  Gothamites 
were  not  so  very  simple.  The  stoiy  is  that  Ring  John  intended 
to  live  ia  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  the  vilfaigcr^  foreseeing 
ruin  as  the  cost  of  sopporting  the  court,  feigned  imbecility  when 
the  n^  messengers  arrived.  Wherever  the  latter  went  they 
saw  the  rustics  engaged  in  some  absurd  task.  John,  on  this 
report,  determined  to  have  his  hunting  lodge  elsewhere,  and  the 
"wise  men"  boasted,  "we  ween  there  are  more  fools  pass 
through  Gotham  than  remain  in  it."  The  **  folcs  of  Gotham  " 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  15th  century  in  the  T&»ntky 
Mysteries;  and  a  coliectwa  of  their  **  jests  "  was  published  in 
the  i6th  century  under  the  title  Merrtt  Tales  of  ike  Mad  Men 
of  Catkam,  gathered  iegefker  by  A.B.,  ef  Pkisicke  Zheicitr.  The 
**  A.B."  was  supposed  fo  represent  Andrew  Borde  or  Boorde 
(i490?~i549),  famous  among  ^ther  things  for  his  wit,  but  he 
probaUy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  compilation.  As  typical 
of  the  Gothamite  Iblly  is  usually  quoted  the  story  of  the  villagers 
joining  hands  round  a  ihornbush  to  shut  in  a  cuckoo  so  that  ft 
would  sing  all  the  year.  The  localizing  of  fools  is  common  to 
most  countries,  and  there  are  many  other  reputed  "  Imbecile  " 
centres  in  England  besides  Gothanf.  Thus  there  are  the  people 
of  CoggcshaU,  Essex,  the  "  carles  of  Austwick,"  Yorkshire, 
"  the  gowks  of  Gordon,"  Berwickshire,  and  for  many  centuries 
the  charge  of  folly  has  been  made  against  "  silly  "  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  {Deseripiie  fforft^icnuum  about  12th  century,  printed 
in  Wright's  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems).  In  Germany 
there  are  the  Schildburgers,  in  Holland  the  people  of  Kampcn. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  Boeotia  was  the  home  of  fools; 
among  the  Thradans,  Abdcra;  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
Nazareth. 

Sec  W.  A.  Oouston,  Book  of  Noodles  (London,  1888);  R.  H. 
Cunningham,  Amusing  Prose  Chap-books  (1889). 

GOTHENBUHQ  (Swed.  CStcborg),  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Sweden,  on  the  river  Gdta,  5  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Cattegat, 
285  m.  S.W.  of  Stockholm  by  rail,  and  360  by  the  Cola  canal- 
route.  Pop.  (1900)  130,619.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
(/(?»)  of  GOtcborg  och  Bohus,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  lies 
on  the  cast  or  fcft  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  lined  with 
quays  on  both  sides,  those  on  the  west  belonging  to  the  large 
island  of  Hisingcn,  contained  between  arms  of  the  Gdta.  On 
this  island  arc  situated  the  considerable  suburbs  of  Lindholmcn 
and  Lundby. 

The  city  itself  stretches  east  and  south  from  the  river,  with 
extensive  and  pleasant  residential  suburbs,  over  a  wooded  pbin 
enclosed  by  low  hills.  The  inner  city,  including  the  business 
quarter,  is  contained  almost  entirely  between  the  river  and  the 
Rosenlunds  canal,  continued  In  the  Yallgraf,  the  moat  of  the  old 
fortifications;  and  is  crossed  by  the  Storahamn,  CstraJiamn 
and  Vestrahamn  canals.  The  Storahamn  is  flanked  by  the 
handsome  tree-planted  quays,  Norra  and  Sddra  Hamngatan. 
The  first  of  these,-  starting  from. the  Stora  Bommcnsharan, 
where  the  sea-going  passenger-steamers  lie,  leads  past  the  museum 
to  the  Custaf-Adolfs-Torg.  The  museum,  in  the  old  East 
India  Company's  house,  has  fine  collections  in  natural  history, 
entomology,  botany,  anatomy,  archaeology  and  ethnography, 
a  picture  and  sculpture  gallery,  and  exhibits  of  coins  and  in- 
dustrial art.  Gustaf-AdoKs-Torg  is.  the  business  centre,  and 
contains  the  town-hall  (1670)  and  exchange  (1849).  Here  are 
statues  by  B.  £.  Fogelberg  of  Oustavus  Adolphus  and  of  Odin, 
and  of  Oscar  I.  by  J.  P.  MoUa.  Among  several  churches  in 
this  quarter  of  the  city  is  the  cathedral  {CusUnii  Domkyrka), 
a  cruciform  church  founded  in  1635  and. rebuilt  after  fires  in 
1742  and.  18x5.  Here  are  also  the  castoms-house  and  residence 
of  the  governor  of  the  Idn.  On  the  north  side,  closely  adjacent, 
are  the  Lilla  Bonuncnshamn,  where  the  Gdta  canal  steamers 
lie,  and  th«  two  principal  risilway  stations,  Statens  and  Bergslaf s 


Bangird.  Above  \ht>  Roseakinds  canal  rises  a  low,  rocky 
eminence,  LiUa  Otterh&llefaerg.  The  inner  city  is  girdled  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  Kungspark,  which  contains  Molin's 
famous  group  of  sUtuary,  the  Belt-bucklers  (Billtespdnnare)t 
and  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety 
(TrUdgirdsfareHingen),  These  grounds  are  traversed  by  the 
broad  Nya  All^,  a  favourite  promenade,  and  beyond  them  lies 
the  best  residential  quarter,  the  first  houses  facing  Vasa  Street, 
Vasa  Park  and  Kungsport  Avenue.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
last  are  the  university  and  the  New  theatre.'  At  the  west  end 
of  Vasa  Street  is  the  city  library,  the  most  important  in  the 
country  except  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm  and  the  university 
libraries  at  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  suburbs  are  exl^sive.  To 
the  south-west  are  Majoma  and  Masthugget,  with  numerous 
factories.  Beyond  these  Ke  the  fine  Slottskog  Park,  planted  with 
oaks,  and  picturesquely  broken  by  rocky  hills  commanding  views 
of  the  busy  river  and  the  dty.  The  suburb  of  Annedal  is  the 
workmen's  quarter;  others  arc  Landala,  Garda  and  Stampen. 
AH  are  connected  with  the  dty  by  electric  tramways.  Six 
railways  leave  the  dty  from  four  stations.  The  principal  lineSj 
from  the  Statens  and  Bcrgslafs  stations,  run  N.  to  TrollhSttan, 
and  into  Norway  (Christiania);  N.E.  between  Lakes  Vener 
and  Vetter  to  Stockholm,  Falun  and  the  north;  E.  to  Bor&s 
and  beyond,  and  S.  by  the  coast  to  Helsingborg,  &c.  From 
the  Vestgdta  station  a  narrow-gauge  line  runs  N.E.  to  Skara 
and  the  sotfthern  shores  of  Vener,  and  from  Sar5  station  ncai^ 
Slottskog  Paric  a  line  serves  Sar0,  a  seaside  watering-place  on 
an  island  ?o  m.  S.  of  Gothenburg. 

The  dty  has  numerous  important  educational  establishments. 
The  university  {Hdgskola)  was  a  private  foundation  (1891), 
but  is  governed  by  a  board,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  state,  the  town  council.  Royal  Society  of  Science  and 
Literature,  directors  of  the  museum,  and  the  staffs  of  the  various 
local  colleges.  There  are  several  boys'  schools,  a  college  for 
girls,  a  scientific  college,  a  commercial  college  (1826),  a  school 
of  navigation,  and  Chalmers*  Polytcchnical  College,  founded 
by  William  Chalmers  (i 748-181 1),  a  native  of  Gothenburg  of 
English  pa/entage.  He  bequeathed  half  his  fortune  to  this 
institutidn,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Sahlgrenska  hospital 
A  people's  library  was  founded  by  members  of  the  family  of 
Dickson,  several  of  whom  have  taken  a  proroiocnt  part  in 
philanthropical  works  in  the  city.  The  connexion  of  the  family 
with  Gothenburg  dales  from  1802,  when  Robert  Dickson,  a 
native  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  founded  the  business  in  which 
he  was  joined  in  1807  by  his  brother  James. 

In  respect  of  industry  and  commerce  as  a  whole  Gothenburg 
ranks  as  second  to  Stockholm  in  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  actually 
the  principal  centre  of  export  trade  and  port  of  rcfgister;  and 
as  a  manufacturing  town  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  Mahnb.  Its 
principal  industrial  establishments  are  mechanical  works  (both 
in  the  dty  and  at  Lundby),  saw-mills,  dealing  with  the  timber 
which  is  brought  down  the  Gdta,  flour-mills,  margarine  factories, 
breweries  and  distilleries,  tobacco  works,  cotton  mills,  dyeing 
and  bleaching  works  (at  Lcvanten  in  the  vicinity),  furniture 
factories,  paper  and  leather  works,  and  shipbuilding  yards. 
The  vessels  registered  at  the  port  in  1901  were.247  of  1 20488  tons. 
There  are  about  3  m.  of  quays  approachable  by  vessels  drawing 
20  ft.,  and  slips  for  the  accommodation  of  large  vessels. .  Gothen- 
burg is  the  prindpal  port  of  embarfcatioo  of  Swedbh  emigrants 
for  America. 

The  dty  is  governed  by  a  coundl  including  two  mayors,  and 
returns  nine  members  to  the  second  chamber  of  the  Riksdag 
(parliament). 

Founded  by  Guatavus  Adolphus  in  1619,  Gothenburg  was 
from  the  first  designed  to  be  fortified,  a  town  of 'the  same,  name 
founded  on  Hisingen  in  1603  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
during  the  Calmar  war.  Fram  x6a] « when  it  was  ficst  chaxtesed, 
it  steadily  increased,  thoagh  it  suffered  greatlyin  the  Danish 
wars  of  the  last  .-half  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  tl»e  rSth 
cemuries,  and  from  several  extensive  confiagmiioRs  <tbe  last 
in  1813),  which  have  destroyed  important  records  of  its  history. 
The  great  development  of  its  herring  fishery  in  the  latter  part 
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of  the  xSth  century  gave  a  nev  impolse  to  the  dt/s  trade,- which 
was  kept  up  by  the  influence  of  the  *'  Continental  System," 
under  which  Gothenburg  became  a  depot  for  the  colonial  mer- 
chandise of  England.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  it  began  to 
decline,  but  after  its  closer  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  the  G5ta  canal  (opened  1833)  and  Western  railway 
it  rapidly  advanced  both  in  population  and  trade.  Since  the 
demolition  of  iu  fortifications  in  1807,  it  baa  been  defended 
only  by  some  small  forts.  Gothenburg  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Bengt  Lidner  (i757«-k793)  and  two  of  Sweden's  greatest 
sculptors,  Bengt  Erland  Fogelberg  (178^1854)  and  Johann 
Peter  Molin  (1814-1873).  After  the  French  Revolution  Gothen- 
burg was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
name  of  this  city  is  associated  with  the  municipal  licensing 
system  known  as  the  Gothenburg  System  (see  Liquor  Laws). 

See  W.  Berg.  Samlingar  till  Gdkbargs  kistoria  (Gothenburg,  1893) ; 
Lagerbetg.  Chuborg  i  ^re  9ck  nyare  tid  (Gothenburg,  1902); 
Eroding.  ^eZ/ama  Cdtebori  (Stockholm,  1903). 

GOTHICt  the  term  generally  applied  to  medieval  architecture, 
and  more  especially  to  that  in  which  the  pointed  arch  appears. 
The  style  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the 
warlike  people  known  as  the  Goths,  some  of  whom  (the  East 
Goths,  or  Chtiogoths)  settled  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Europe, 
and  others  (the  West  Goths,  or  Visigoths)  in  the  Asturias  of 
Spain;  but  as  no  buildings  or  remains  of  any  description  have 
ever  been  found,  in  which  there  are  any  traces  of  an  independent 
construction  in  either  brick  or  stone,  the  title  is  misleading; 
since,  however,  it  is  now  so  generally  accepted  it  would  be  difficult 
to  change  it.  The  term  when  first  employed  was  one  of  reproach, 
as  Evelyn  (170a)  when  speaking  of  the  faultless  building  (i.€. 
classic)  says,  "  they  were*demoIished  by  the  Goths  or  Vandals, 
who  introduced  their  own  licentious  style  now  called  modem 
or  Gothic."  The  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  in  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Sicily  from  the  8th  century  onwards  by  the  Mahom- 
medans  for  their  mosques  and  gateways,  some  four  centuries 
before  it  made  its  appearance  in  Europe,  also  makes  it  advisable 
to  adhere  to  the  old  term  Gothic  in  preference  to  Pointed 
Architecture.    (See  Akchitectuke) 

GOTHITE,  or  GoETBTiE,  a  mineral  composed  of\an  iron 
hydrate,  F^>.H]0,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system 
and  isomorphotis  with  diaspore  and  roanganite  (g.v.).  It  was 
first  noticed  in  1789,  and  in  x8o6  was  named  after  the  poet 
(joethe.  Crystals  are  prismatic,  acicular  or  scaly  in  habit; 
they  have  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid 
(M  in  the  figure).  Reniform  and  stalactitic 
masses  with  a  radiated  fibrous  structure  also 
occur.  •  The  colour  varies  from  yellowbh 
or  reddish  to  blackish-brown,  and  by  trans- 
mitted light  it  is  often  blood-red;  the  streak 
is  brownish-yellow;  hardness,  5;  specific 
gravity,  4*3.  The  -best  crystals  are  the 
brilliant,  blackish-brown  prisms  with  terminal 
pyramidal  planes  (fig.)  from  the  Rcstormel 
iron  mines  at  Lostwithid,  and  the  Botallack 
mine  at  St  Just  in  Cornwall.  A  variety 
occurring  as  thin  red  scales  at  Siegen  in  Westphalia  is  known 
as  Rubinglimmer  or  pyrrhosiderite  (from  Gr.  svpphf  flame- 
coloured,  and  aUku»t,  iron):  a  scaly-fibrous  variety  from  the 
same  locality  is  called  lepidocrodte  (from  Xerfs,  scale,  and  KpotAt, 
fibre).  SammetUende  or  pntibramite  is  a  variety,  from  Prnbram 
in  Bohemia,  consisting  of  delicate  acicular  or  capillary  crystals 
arranged  in  radiating  groups  with  a  velvety  surface  and  yellow 
colour. 

Gdthite  occurs  with  other  iron  oxides,  espedally  limonite 
and  hematite,  and  when  found  in  sufiident  quantity  is  mined 
with  these  as  an  ore  of  iron.  It  often  occurs  also  as  an  endosure 
in  other  minerals.  AdcuUr  crystals,  resembling  rutile  in  ap- 
pearance,s(Mnetimes penetrate  crystals  of  pale-cdourcd  amethyst, 
for  instance,  at  Wolf's  Island  in  Lake  Onega  in  Russia:  this 
form  of  the  mineral  has  long  been  known  as  onegite,  and  the 
cryst^  enclosing  it  are  cut  for  ornamental  purposes  under  the 
name  of "  Cupid's  darts  "  {Jlickts  d*amamr).    The  metallic  glitter 
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of  avanturine  or  sun-stone  {q.t.)  is  doe  to  the  endosed  scales 
of  gdthite  and  certain  other  minerals.  (L.  J.  S.) 

GOTHS  {GoUmes,  later  Gatkit),  a  Teutonic  people  who  in  the 
ist  century  of  the  Christian  eca  appear  to  have  inhabited  the 
middle  part  of  the  basn  of  the  ^^tubu  They  were 
probably  the  easterohnoat  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  uZry. 
According  to  their  own  fiaditions  as  lecorded  by 
Jordanes,  they  had  come  originatty  from  the  idand  Scandxa, 
i.e.  Sk&ne  or  Sweden,  under  the  leadetship  of  a  king  named 
Berig,  and  landed  first  in  aregicm  called  Gothiscandia.  Thence 
they  invaded  the  territori«  of  the  Ufanerugi  (the  Holmryge  o( 
Ang^lo-Saxon  tradition),  probably  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
ROgenwalde  in  eastern  Pomerania,  and  conquered  both  them 
aiul  the  ndghbouring  Vandals.  Under  their  sixth  king  Filimer 
they  migrated  into  Scythia  and  settled  in  a  district  wUdi  they 
called  Oium.  The  rest  of  thdr  early  hiftory,  as  it  is  ^ven  by 
Jordanes  following  Cassiodorus,  is  due  to  an  erroneous  identifica- 
tion of  the  Goths  with  the  Getae,  and  ancient  Thradan  people. 

The  credibility  of  the  story  of  the  migratioa  from  Sweden 
has  been  much  discussed  by  modem  authors.  The  legend  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Goths,  similar  traditions  bdng  current  among 
the  Langobardi,  the  Burgundians,  and  apparently  several 
other  Teutonic  nations.  It  has  been  observed  jwith  truth 
that  so  many  populous  nations  can  hardly  have  sprung  from 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  on  the  other  band»  the  existence  of 
these  traditions  certainly  requires  some  explanadon.  Possibly, 
however,  many  of  the  royal  families  may  have  contained  aa 
element  of  Scandinavian  Uood,  a  hypothesis  which  would  wdl 
accord  with  the  sodal  conditions  of  the  migration  period,  as 
illustrated,  e.g.^  in  Volsunga  Sagq  and  in  Hervarar  Sag/n  ok 
HeiHreks  Konungs,  In  the  case  of  the  Goths  a  connexion  with 
Gotland  is  not  unlikely,  since  it  is  dear  from  archaeolo^cal 
evidence  that  this  island  had  an  extensive  trade  with  the  coasts 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  in  early  times.  If,  however, 
there  was  any  migration  at  all,  one  would  rather  have  expected 
it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reverse  direction.  For  the  origin 
of  the  Colhs  can  hardly  be  separated  from  that  of  the  Vandals, 
whom  according  to  Procopius  they  resembled  an  language  and 
in  all  other  respects.  Moreover  the  Gepidae,  another  Teutonic 
people,  who  are  said  to  have  formerly  inhabited  the  ddta  of 
the  Vi&tula,  also  appear  to  have  been  dosdy  connected  with 
the  Goths.  According  to  Jordanes  they  partidpated  in  the 
migration  from  Scandza. 

Apart  from  a  doubtful  reference  by  Pliny  to  a  statement 
of  the  early  traveller  Pytheas,  the  first  notices  we  have  of  the 
Goths  go  back  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Marcomannic  king 
Maroboduus.  They  do  not  enter  Into  Roman  history,  however, 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  3Td  century,  at  which  time  they 
appear  to  have  come  in  conflict  with  the  emperor  Caracalla 
During  this  century  thdr  frontier  seems  to  have  been  advanced 
considerably  farther  south,  and  the  whole  cotmtry  as  far  as  the 
lower  Danube  was  frequently  ravaged  by  them.  The  emperor 
Gordianus  is  called  "  victor  Gothorum  "  by  Capitolinus,  thou^ 
we  have  no  record  of  the  ground  for  the  daim,  and  further  conflicts 
are  recorded  with  his  successors,  one  of  whom,  Dedus,  was  slain 
by  the  Goths  In  Moesia^  According  to  Jordanes  the  kings  of 
the  Goths  during  these  campaigns  were  (Htrogotha  and  after- 
wards Cniva,  the  former  of  whom  is  praised  also  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  WtdsUh,  The  emperor  Gallus  was  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Goths.  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  they  frequently 
ravaged  the  maritime  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Aurelian 
b  said  to  have  won  a  victory  over  them,  but  the  province  of 
Dada  had  to  be  given  up.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great 
Thrace  and  Moesia  were  again  plundered  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  32>> 
Constantine  drove  them  back  and  oonduded  peace  with  their 
king  Ariaric  in  336.  From  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  we  hetf 
of  subdivisions  of  the  nation  called  Greutungi,  Tcniifl9i 
Austrogothi  (Ostrogothi),  Visigpthi,  Taifali,  though  it  b  not 
clear  whether  these  were  all  distinct. 

Though  by  this  time  the  Goths  had  extended  their  territories 
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ftf  totiM Mttth  andost,  it  imac not  be  aattned  that  tbey  ted 
cvacuMcd  thcor  old  lands  «&■  the  Vistula.  Jerdanei  recorda 
aeveial  tnditioiis  «f  their  conflicts  wfth  other  Teutonic  tribes, 
in  partioilar  a  victory  won  by  Oitragotha  over  Fastida,  Jung  of 
the  Gcpidae,  and  another  by  OHseric  over  Visimar,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  about  the  end  of  Constaatine's  reign,  in  consequence 
(tf  wUch  the  Vandals  sought  and  obtained  permiasien  to  settle 
in  Pannoaia.  Gehetic  was  succeeded  by  the  most  lanMius  of 
the  Gothic  kiagB,  Hennanaric  (E(»meniac,  I6nnuniekr)t  whose 
deeds  are  recorded  in  the  traditionfe:  of  all  Teuuinic  natimis^ 
According  to  Jordanes  be  conqoaed  the  Hcruli,  the  Aestii, 
the  Vcnedi,  and  a  number  of  other  tribes  vdio  seem  to  have  been 
settled  in  the  southern  past  6f  Rubaik  From  Anglo-Stfxon 
sources  it  seems  probable  that  his  auprenuuy  reached  westwards 
as  far  aa  Hobteia*  He  was  of  a  cruel  <fisposition,  and  is  said  to 
bave  killed  his  nephews  Embcica  (Emeica)  and  Fritia  (Fridla) 
m  order  to  obtain  the  great  treasure  which  they  possessed. 
Stili  more  famous  ia  the  story  of  Suanihflda  (Svanhildr),  who 
accoRiiBg  to  Northern  tradition  was  his  wife  and  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  on  a  Iblse  chatve  of  unfaithfulness.  An  attempt 
to  avenge  her  death  was  made  by  her  bratheis  AmmSus  (HamSir) 
and  Sams  (SOrH)  by  wfaomrHeimanaric  was severaly  wodnded. 
To  his  time  belong  a  number  of  other  heroes  whoae  exploits 
are  recordcdin  English  and  Northern  tradition,  amongst  whom 
we  may  mention  Wudga  (Vidigoia),  Hama  and  several  others, 
who  in  JVidsUk  are  represented  as  defending  their  oountxy  against 
the  Huns  in  the  forest  of  the  Vistula.  Hermanaric  committed 
suicide  in  his  distress  at  aa  invasion  of  the  Huns  aboutJU).  sjo, 
and  the  portion  of  the  nation  called  Ostrogoths  then  came  under 
Hunnish  supremacy.  The  Visigoths  obtained  permissioa  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia.  A  hirge  part  of  the  nation 
became  Christian  about  this  time  (see  below).  The  exactions 
of  the  Roman  govemossr  however,  soon  led  to  a  quarrel,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Valens  at  Adrianopte 
in  the  year  37S.  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

From  about  370  the  histofy  of  the  East  and  West  Goths 
paru  asunder,  to  be  Joined  together  again  only  inddenaDy 
and  for  a  season.  The  great  mass  of  the  East  Gdths 
stayed  north  of  the  Danube,  and  passed  under  the 
overiordshlp  of  the  Hun.  They  do  not  for  the  present 
play  any  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  The  great 
mass  of  the  West  Goths  crossed  the  Danube  into  the  Roman 
provinces,  and  there  played  a  most  important  part  in  various 
characten  ol  alUance  and  enmity.  The  great  migration  was  in 
376,  when  they  were  allowed  to  pass  as  peaceful  settkis  under 
their  chief  Frithlgern.  His  rival  Athanaric  seems  to  have  tried 
to  maintain  his  party  for  a  while  north  of  the  Danube  in  defiance 
of  the  Huns;  but  he  had  presently  to  foQow  the  example  of  the 
gxeat  mass  of  the  nation.  The  peaceful  designs  of  Frithigem 
were  meanwbile  thwarted  by  the  ill-treatment  which  the  Goths 
suflered  from  the  Roman  officials,  which  led  first  to  disputes 
and  then  to  <^n  war.  In  378  the  Goths  won  the  great  battle  of 
Adrianople,  and  after  this  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  successor 
of  Valens,  made  terms  with  them  in  381,  and  the  mass  of  the 
Gothic  watriors  entered  the  Roman  service  as  foedmati.  Many 
of  their  chiefs  were  in  high  favour;  but  it  seems  that  the  orthodox 
Theodosius  showed  more  favour  to  the  titill  remaining  heathen 
party  among  the  Goths  than  to  the  larger  part  of  them  who  had 
embraced  Arian  Christianity.  Athanaric  himself  came  to  Con- 
stantinople in  381;  he  was  received  with  high  honotixs,  and  had 
a  solemn  funeral  when  he  died.  His  saying  is  worth  recording, 
as  an  example  of  the  effect  which  Roman  civilization  had  on 
the  Teutonic  mind.  '*  The  emperor,"  he  said,  "  was  a  god  upon 
earth,  and  he  who  resisted  him  would  have  his  blood  on  his 
own  head." 

The  death  of  Theodosius  In  395  broke  up  the  union  between 
the  West  Goths  and  the  Empire.  Dissensions  arose  between 
them  and  the  ministers  of  Aroadlus;  the  Goths  threw  off  their 
allegiance,  and  chose  Alaric  as  their  king.  This  wasa  restoration 
aKke  of  national  unity  and  of  national  independence.  The 
royal  title  had  not  been  borne  by  their  leaders  in  the  Rorrian 
service.    Alartc's  position  is  quite  different  from  that  of  several 
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Goths  in  the  Roman  service,  who  appear  as  aimple  rebels.  Hti 
was  of  the  great  West  Gothic  house  of  the  Balthi,  or  Bold-men, 
a  house  second  in  nobility  only  to  that  of  the  AmalL  His  whole 
causer  was  taken  up  with  marchings  to  and  fro  within  the  land(, 
first  of  the  Eastern,  then  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Goths 
are  under  ^him  aa  independent  peo|^  tmder  a  national  king; 
their  indepeiidenoe  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  if  the  Gothic 
king,  in  a  moment  c/k  peace,  accepts  the  office  and  titles  of  a 
Roniaa  general.  But  under  Alaric  the  Goths  make  no  lasting 
settlement.  In  the  long  tale  of  intrigue  and  warfare  between 
the  Goths  and  the  two  imperial  courts  which  fills  up  this  whofe 
time/  cessions  of  territory  are  offered  to  tha  Goths^  provinces 
are  occupied  by  them,  but  as  yet  they  do  not  take  root  anywhere; 
no  Western  land  as  yet  becomes  Cotkia,  Alaric^s  designs  of 
settlement  seem  in  his  first  stage  to  have  still  kept  east  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  Illyricnm,  possibly  In  Greece.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  career  his  eyes  seem  fixed  on  A^ca. 

Greece  was  the  scene  of  his  great  campaign  In  39^*96,  the 
second  Gothic  invasioa  of  that  country.  In  this  rampaign  the 
religions-  position  of  the  Goths  b  stroagly  marked.  The  Arian 
appeared  as  aa  enemy  alike  to  the  pagan  majority  and  the 
Catholic  minority;  but  he  caaie  surrounded  by  monks,  and  his 
chief  wrath  was  directed  against  the  heathen  tem|to  {tide  G.  F. 
Hertxbeig,  Geaekkkte  Grieekintands,  vL  391).  His  Itahan  cam- 
paigns fall  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  403-3,  when  he 
was  driven  back  by  StiUcho,  and  that  of  408-10,  after  Stilicho^ 
death.  In  this  second  war  he  thrice  besieged  Rome  (408,  409, 
410).  The  second  time  it  suited  a  momentary  policy  to  set 
up  a  puppet  emperor  ol  his  own,  and  even  to  accept  a  military 
commission  from  him.  The  third  time  he  sacked  the  dty, 
the  first  time  since  Brennus  that  Rome  had  been  taken  by  aa 
army  of  utter  foreigners.  The  intricate  political  and  military 
detidls  of  these  campaigns  are  of  less  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Gothic  nation  than  the  stage  which  Alaric's  reign  nutrks 
in  the  history  of  that  nation.  It  stands  between  two  periods 
of  settlement  within  the  Empfre  and  of  service  under  the  Empire. 
Umler  Alaric  there  is  no  settlement,  and  service  is  quite  secondary 
and  precarious;  after  his  death  in  410  the  two  begin  agaia  ia 
new  shapes. 

Contemporary  with  the  campaigns  ol  Alaric  was  a  barbariaa 
in^nukm  of  Ita^,  which,  according  to  one  view,  again  brings 
the  East  and  West  Goths  together.  The  great  mass  of  the  East 
Goths,  as  has  been  already  said,  became  one  of  the  many  natiods 
which  were  under  vasulage  to  the  Huns;  but  their  relation 
was  one  merely  Of  vassalage.  They  remaiiied  a  distinct  people 
under  kings  of  their  own,  kings  of  the  house  of  the  Amali  and  of 
the  kindrni  of  £rmanaric  (Jordanes,  48).  They  had  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Huns  in  war,  but  they  were  also  able  to  carry  on  wars 
of  their  own;  and  it  has  been  held  that  among  these  separate 
East  Gothic  enterprises  we  are  to  place  the  invasion  of  Italy  in 
405  by  Radagaisus  (whom  R.  Pailmann^  writes  Ratiger,  and 
takes  him  for  the  chief  of  the  heathen  part  of  the  East  Goths). 
One  chronicler,  Prosper,  makes  this  invasion  preceded  by  another 
in  400,  In  which  Alaric  and  Radagaisus  appear  as  partners.^ 
The  paganism  of  Radagaisus  Is  certain.  The  presenoe  of  Goths 
in  his  army  is  certain,  but  it  seei^  dangerous  to  infer  that  his 
invasion  was  a  national  Gothic  enterprise. 

Under  Ataulphus,  the  brother-in-law  and  successor  of  Alaric, 
another  era  opens,  the  beginning  of  enterprises  which  did  in  the 
end  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  settled  Gothic  monarchy 
in  the  West.  The  position  of  Ataulphus  is  well  marked  by  the 
speech'  put  into  his  mouth  by  Orosius.  He  had  at  one  time 
dreamed  of  destroying  the  Romaa  power,  of  turning  Romania 
into  Colhia,  and  putting  Ataulphua  in  the  stead  of  Augtistus; 
but  he  had  learned  that  the  world  could  be  governed  only  by 
the  laws  of  Rome  and  he  had  determined  to  use  the  Gothic  arms 
for  the  support  of  the  Roman  power.'  And  in  the  confused  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  his  actions  (for  the  story  in  Jordanes 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts  in  Olympiodorus  and 
the  chroniclers),  we  can  see  something  of  this  j^inciple  at  work 
throughout.  Gaul  and  Spain  were  overrun  both  by  barbarian 
^Ctkhichitier  Vdlkcrmndtrung  (Gotha.  1863-1864). 
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lavaden  and  by  rival  emperors.  The  sword  of  the  Goth  was 
to  win  back  the  last  lands  for  Rome.  And,  amid  many  shif  tings 
of  allegiance,  Ataulphus  seems  never  to  have  wholly  given  up 
the  position  of  an  ally  of  the  Empire.  His  4D(iarriage  with  Pladdia, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius,  was  taken  as  the  seal  of 
the  union  between  Goth  and  Roman,  and,  had  their  son  Theo* 
doshis  lived,  a  dynasty  might  have  arisen  uniting  both  claims. 
But  the  career  of  Ataulphus  was  cut  short  at  Barcelona  in  41  s> 
by  his  murder  at  the  hands  of  another  faction  of  the  Goths. 
The  reign  of  Sigeric  was  momentary.  Under  Wallia  in  418  a 
more  settled  state  of  things  was  established.  The  Empire  re- 
ceived again,  as  the  prize  of  Gothic  viaories,  the  Tarraconensis 
in  Spain,  and  Novempopulana  and  the  Narbonensis  in  Gaul. 
The  "  second  Aquitaine,"  with  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  became  the  West 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  The  dominion  of  the  Goths  was 
now  strictly  Gaulish;  their  laaiing  Spanish  dominion  does  not 
yet  begin. 

The  rdgn  of  the  first  West  Gothic  Tbeodoric  (4x9-451)  shows 
a  shifting  state  of  relations  between  the  Roman  and  Gothic 
powers;  but,  after  defeats  and  successes  both  ways,  the  older 
relation  of  alliance  against  common  enemies  was  again  estab- 
lished. At  last  Goth  and  Roman  had  to  join  together  against 
the  common  enemy  of  £iux)pe  and  Christendom,  Attila  the  Hun. 
But  they  met  Gothic  warriors  in  his  army.  By  the  terms  of 
their  subjection  to  the  Huns,  the  East  Goths  came  to  fight  for 
Attila  against  Christendom  at  ChAlons,  just  as  the  Servians  came 
to  fight  for  Bajazet  against  Chnstendom  at  Nioopolis.  Tbeodoric 
fell  in  the  battle  (451).  After  this  momentary  meeting,  the 
history  of  the  East  and  West  Goths  again  separates  (or  a  while. 
The  Idngdom  of  Toulouse-  grew  within  Gaul  at  the  expense  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  SuevL  '  Under 
Euric  (466*-485)  the  West  Gothic  power  again  became  largely 
a  Spanish  power.  The  kingdom  of  Toulouse  look  in  nearly  all 
Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  and  west  of  the  Rhone,  with  all  Spain, 
except  the  north* west  comer,  which  was  still  held  by  the  Suevi. 
Provence  alone  remained  to  the  Empire.  The  West  Gothic 
kings  largely  adopted  Roman  manners  and  culture;  but,  as 
they  still  kept  to  their  original  Arian  creed,  their  nik  never 
became  thoroughly  acceptable  to  their  Catholic  subjects^  They 
stood>  therefore,  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  a  Aew  and  aggres- 
sive Catholic  power  appeared  in  Gaul  through  the  conversion 
of  the  Frank  Ck»vis  or  Chlodwig.  Toulouse  was,  as  in  days  k>ng 
after,  the  seat  of  an  heretical  power,  against  which  the  (orcea 
of  Borthem  Gaul  marched  as  On  a  crusade.  In  507  the  West 
Gothic  king  Alaric  IL  fell  before  the  Frankish  arms  at  Campus 
Vogladcnsis,  near  Poitiers,  and  his  kingdom,  as  a  great  power 
north  of  the  Alps,  fell  with  him.  That  Spain  and  a  fragment  of 
Gaul  still  remained  to  form  a  West  Gothic  kingdom  was  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  the  East  Goths  under  the  nile  of  the  greatest 
man  in  Gothic  history. 

When  the  Hunnish  power  broke  in  pieces  on  the  death  of 
Attila,  the  East  Goths  recovered  their  full  independence.  They 
now  entered  into  relations  with  the  Empire,  and  were  settled 
on  lands  in  Pannonia.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  5th  century,  the  East  Goihs  play  in  south-eastern 
Europe  nearly  the  same  part  which  the  West  Goths  played 
in  the  century  before.  They  are  seen  going  to  and  fro,  in  every 
conceivable  relation  of  friendship  and  enmity  with  the  Eastern 
Roman  power,  till,  just  as  the  West  Goths  had  done  before  them, 
they  pass  from  the  East  to  the  West.  They  are  still  ruled  by 
kings  of  the  house  of  the  Amali,  and  from  that  house  there  now 
steps  forward  a  great  figure,  famous  alike  in  history  and  in 
romance,  in  the  person  of  Tbeodoric,  son  of  Theoderair.  Born 
about  454,  his  childhood  was  qwnt  at  Constantinople  as  a 
hostage,  where  be  was  carefully  educated.  The  early  part  of 
his  life  is  taken  up  with  various  disputes,  intrigues  and  wars 
within  the  Eastern  empire,  in  which  he  has  as  his  rival  another 
Tbeodoric,  son  of  Triarius,  and  surnamed  Strabo.  This  older 
but  lesser  Tbeodoric  seems  to  have  been  the  chief,  not  the  king, 
of  that  branch  of  the  East  Goths  which  had  settled  within  the 
Empire  at  an  earlier  time.    Tbeodoric  the  Great,  aa  be  is  some- 


times distingubhed,  is  tometiaKS  the- friend*  inifriufi  •the 
enemy,  of  the  Empire.  In  the  former  case  be  Is  dothed  with 
Vinous  Roman  titles  and  ofl&ces,  as  patrician  and  consul;  but 
in  all  cases  alike  he  remains  the  naciooal  East  Gothic  king.  It 
was  in  both  characters  together  that  he  set  out  in  488,  hy  com^ 
mission  from  the  emperor  Zenoi  to  recover  Italy  from  Odoacer. 
By  493  Ravenna  was  taken;  Odoacer  was  killed  by  Tfaeodoric's 
own  lund;  and  the  East  Gothic  power  was  fully  established 
over  Italy,  Sidly,  Da|matia  and  the  lands  t6  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  this  war  the  hisloty  of  the  East  and  West  Goths  begins  again 
to  unite,  if  we  may  accept  the  witnessof  one  writer  that  Tbeo- 
doric was  helped  by  West  Gothic  auxiliaries.  The  two  branches 
of  the  nation  wero  soon  brought  much  more  dosdy  together, 
when,  through  the  overthrow  of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Toulouse,  the  power  of  Tbeodoric  was  practically  eiacndcd 
over  a  large  part  of  Gaul  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain. 
A  time  of  confusion  followed  the  fall  of  Alaric  II.,  and,  as  that 
prince  was  the  son-in-law  of  Tbeodoric,  the  East  Gothic  king 
stepped  in  as  the  guardian  of  his  grandson  Amalaiic,  and  pre- 
served for  him  all  his  Spanish  and  a  fragment  of  his  Gaubsh 
dominion.  Toulouse  paned  away  to  the  Frank;  but  the  Coth 
kept  Narbonne  and  its  district,  the  land  of  Septimaniar-Hhe 
land  which,  as  the  last  part  of  Gaul  held  by  the  Goths»  kept 
the  name  of  GoUna  for  many  ages.  While  Tbeodoric  lived, 
the  West  Gothic  kingdom  was  practically  united  to  his  own 
dominion.  He  seems  also  to  have  claimed  a  kind  of  protect- 
orate over  the  Teutonic  powers. generally,  and  indeed  to  have 
practically  exerdsed  it,  except  in  the.  case  of  the  Franks. 

The  East  Gothic  dominioni  was  now  again  as  great  in  extent 
and  far  more  splendid  than  it  could  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Ermanaric.  But  it  was  now  of  a  whoUy  diflenent  chatacicr. 
The  dominion  of  Tbeodoric  vns  not  a  barbarian  but  a  dvihxed 
power.  His  twofold  position  ran  through  everything.  He  was 
at  once  national  king  of  the  Goths,  and  successor,  though  without 
any  imperial  titles,  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  West.  The 
two  nations,  diSering  in  manners,  language  and  religion,  lived 
side  by  side  on  the  soil  of  Italy;  each  was  ruled  according  to  its 
own  law,  by  the  prince  who  was,  in  his  two  separate  characters, 
the  common  sovereign  of  both.  The  picture  of.Theodoric*s 
rule  is  drawn  for  us  in  the  state  papers  draim  up  in  his  name 
and  in  the  names  of  his  successors  by  bis  Roman  mimster  Cassio* 
dorus.  The  Goths  seem  to  have  been  thick  en  the  ground  in 
northern  Italy;  in  the  south  they  formed  little  more  than 
garrisons.  In  Theodoric's  theory  the  Goth  was  the  armed  pro* 
tector  of  the  peaceful  Roman;  the  Gothic  king  bad  the  toU  oC 
government,  while  the  Homan  Consul  bad  the  honour.  All  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  adminisiration  went  on*  and  the  Roman 
polity  and  Roman  ctitture  had  great  influence  on  the  Goths 
themsdvcs.  The  rule  of  the  prince  over  two  distinct  nations 
in  the  same  land  was  necessarily  despotic;  the  cid  Teutonic 
freedom  was  necessarily  lost.  Such  a  system  as  that  which 
Tbeodoric  established  needed  a  Tbeodoric  to  carry  it  on.  It 
broke  in  pieces  after  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  Tbeodoric  ($96)  the  East  and  West  Goths 
were  again  separated.  The  few  instances  in  which  they  are 
found  acting  together  after  this  time  are  9a  scattered  and 
incidental  as  they  were  before.  Amalaric  succeeded  to  tht 
West  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  and  Septimania.  Provence 
was  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  new  East  Gothic  king  Athalaric, 
the  grandson  of  Tbeodoric  through  his  daughter  Amalasumha. 
The  weakness  of  the  East  Gothic  position  in  Italy  now  showed 
itself.  The  long  wars  of  Justinian's  reign  (535-555)  recovered 
Italy  for  the  Empire,  and  the  Gothic  name  died  out  on  Italian 
soil.  The  chance  of  forming  a  national  state  in  Italy  by  the 
union  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements,  such  as  those  which 
arose  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  parts  of  Italy  under  Lombard 
rule»  was  thus  lost.  The  East  Gothic  kingdom  was  deuroytd 
before  Goths  and  Italians  had  at  all  mingled  together.  The  war 
of  course  made  the  distinction  stronger;  under  the  kings  who. 
were  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  national  Gothic  feeling 
had  revived.  The  Goths  were  now  again,  if  not  a  wandering 
people,  yet  an  armed  host,  no  longer  the  protectoxs  but  the 
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ictof  the  RoDiM  people  9I  Italy.  The  East  Goihk  domitiion 
and  the  East  Gothic  name  wholly  pasMd  away.  The  nation 
had  foUowcd  Thcodoric.  it  is  only  once  or  twice  alter  hit 
opcdition  that  we  hear  of  Goths,  or  even  oC  Gothic  leaders, 
in  the  eastem  piovinces.  From  the  soil  of  Italy  the  nation 
passed  away  almost  without  a  trace,  while  the  next  Teutonic 
ODnqucrois  stamped  their  name  on  the  two  ends  of  the  land, 
one  of  which  heeps  it  to  this  day. 

The  West  Gothic  kingdom  lasted  much  longer,  and  came 
ouch  nearer  to  establishing  itself  as  a  national  power  in  the 
lands  which  it  took  in.  But  the  difference  of  race  and  faith 
between  the  Arian  Goths  and  the  Catholic  Romans  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  influenced  the  history  of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  for 
s  long  time.  The  Aritn  Goths  ruled  over  Catholic  subjects, 
and  were  surrounded  by  Catholic  neighbours.  The  Franks 
were  CatboUcs  from  their  first  conversion;  the  Suevi  became 
Catholics  much  earlier  than  the  Goths.  The  African  conquests 
«f  Belisaritts  gave  the  Goths  of  Spain,  instead  of  the  Arian 
Vandals,  another  Cathob'c  neighbour  in  the  form  of  the  restored 
Roman  power.  The  Catholics  everywhere  preferred  either 
Roman,  Suevian  or  prankish  rule  to  that  of  the  heretical  Go:hs; 
even  the  unconquerable  mountaineers  of  Cantabria  seem  for 
a  while  to  have  received  a  Prankish  governs.  In  some  other 
Bonntain  districts  the  Roman  inhabitants  kmg  nuuntained 
their  independence,  and  in  534  n  huge  part  of  the  south  of  Spain, 
ncloding  the  great  cities  of  Cadis,  Cordova,  Seville  arxl  New 
Carthage,  was,  with  the  good  will  of  its  Roman  inhabitants, 
rennifcd  to  the  Empire,  which  kept  some  points  on  the  coast 
as  late  as  624.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  work  which  the  Empire 
was  carrjring  on  in  Italy  against  the  East  Goths  was  at  the  same 
moment  carried  on  in  Spain  against  the  West  Goths.  But  in 
Italy  the  whole  land  was  for  a  while  won  back,  and  the  Gothic 
power  passed  away  for  ever.  In  Spain  the  Gothic  powerontlived 
the  Roman  power,  but  it  outlived  it  only  by  itself  becoming 
in  some  measine  Roman.  The  greatest  period  of  the  Gothic 
power  as  such  was  in  the  reign  of  Leovigild  (568-586).  He 
leonitcd  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  parts  of  the  kingdom  which 
bad  been  parted  for  a  moment;  he  united  the  Suevian  dominion 
to  his  own;  he  overcame  seme  of  the  independent  districts, 
and  won  back  part  of  the  recovered  Roman  province  in  southern 
Spain.  He  further  established  the  power  of  the  crown  over  the 
Gothic  nobles,  who  were  beginning  to  grow  into  territorial  lords. 
The  next  icign,  that  of  his  son  Recared  (586-601),  was  marked 
by  a  change  which  took  away  the  great  hindrance  which  had 
thus  far  stood  in  the  way  of  any  national  union  between 
(^hs  and  Romans.  The  king  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
(fOifaic  people  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  A  vast  degree  of 
faiiluence  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  bishops;  the 
two  nations  began  to  unite;  the  Goths  were  gradually  romanised 
and  the  Gothic  hinguage  began  to  go  out  of  use.  In  short,  the 
Romance  nation  and  the  Romance  speech  of  Spain  began  to 
be  formed.  The  Goths  supplied  the  Teutonic  Infusion  Into  the 
Roman  mass.  The  kingdom,  however,  stiU  remained  a  Gothic 
kingdom  "(jothk,**  not  "Roman"  or  "Spanish,"  is  its 
formal  title;  only  a  single  hte  instance  of  the  use  of  the  formula 
'*  regnum  Hispaniae  *'  is  known.  In  the  first  half  of  the  7th 
century  that  name  became  for  the  first  time  geographically 
spplicabte  by  the  conquest  of  the  still  Roman  coast  of  southern 
Spain.  The  Empire  was  then  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 
with  the  Avars  and  Persians;  and,  now  that  the  Gothic  kings 
were  Catholic,  the  great  objection  Co  their  rate  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  inhalMtants  was  taken  away.  The  Gothic  nobility 
still  remained  a  distinct  class,  and  held,  along  with  the  Catholic 
prebcy.  the  right  of  choosing  the  king  Union  with  the  Catholic 
Church  was  accompanied  by  the  introducrion  of  the  ccclcsi- 
sstical  ceremony  of  anointing,  a  change  decidedly  favourable  to 
elective  rule.  The  growth  of  those  later  irieas  which  tended 
again  to  favour  the  hereditary  doctrine  had  not  time  to  grow 
op  in  Spain  before  the  Mahommedan  conquest  (71 1).  The  West 
(iothic  crown  therefore  remained  elective  till  the  end.  The 
modem  Spamish  nation  is  the  growth  of  the  tong  struggle  with 
the  Mussulmans;  but  it  has  a  direct  connexion  with  the  West 


Gothic  kingdom.  We  see  at  once  that  the  Goths  hold  altogethci 
a  different  place  in  Spanish  memory  from  that  which  they  hold 
in  Italian  memoiy.  In  Italy  the  Goth  was  but  a  momcntaiy 
invader  and  ruler;  the  Teutonic  element  in  Italy  comes  from 
other  sources.  In  Spain  the  Coih  supplies  an  important  element 
in  the  modem  nation.  And  that  element  has  been  neither 
forgotten  nor  despised.  Part  of  the  unconqucied  region  of 
northern  Spain,  the  land  of  Astuda,  kept  for  a  while  the  name 
of  Gothia,  as  did  the  Gothic  possessions  in  Gaul  and  in  Crim. 
The  name  of  the  people  who  played  ao  great  a  part  In  aU  southern 
Europe^  and  who  actually  ruled  over  so  large  a  part  of  it  has 
now  wholly  passed  away;  but  it  is  in  Spain  that  its  histoiical 
impress  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Of  Gothic  literature  in  the  (jothic  language  we  have  the  Bible 
of  Ulfilas,  and  some  other  leligious  writings  and  fragments 
(see  Gothic  Lamguage  below).  Of  (jothic  legislation  in  Latin 
we  have  the  edict  of  Theodwic  <ff  the  year  500^  edited  by  F* 
Bluhme  in  the  MtnmmaUa  CtrmaniM  kisUn€a\  and  the  books 
of  Variae  of  Cossiodorus  may  pass  as  a  collection  of  the  state 
papers  of  Thcodoric  and  hb  immediate  successors.  Among  the 
West  Goths  written  laws  had  already  been  put  forth  by  Euric. 
The  second  Alaric  (484-507)  put  forth  a  Brepiarium  of  Roman 
law  for  his  Roman  subjects;  but  the  great  colkction  of  West 
Gothic  laws  dates  from  the  later  days  of  the  monarchy,  being 
put  forth  hy  King  Recceswinth  abput  654.  This  code  gave 
occasion  lo  some  well-koown  comments  by  Montesquieu  and 
Gibbon,  and  has  been  discussed  by  Sav^ny  {CtsckkhU  det 
rSmiscken  Ruhts^  ii.  65)  and  various  other  writers.  They  are 
printed  in  the  Monumtnta  Ctrtmuiuie,  Uget^  tome  i  (igoa). 
Of  special  (jothic  histories,  besides  that  of  Jordanes,  already 
90  often  quoted,  there  is  the  (k>thic  history  of  Isidore,  archbishop 
of  Seville,  a  special  source  of  the  history  of  the  West  Gothic 
kings  down  to  Svinthala  (621-631).  But  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  writerscontemporary  with  the  days  of  Gothic  predominance 
make  their  constant  contributions^  Not  for  special  facts,  but 
for  a  general  estimate,  no  writer  is  more  tnstractive  than  Salvian 
of  Marseilles  in  the  5th  century,  whose  work  De  Cuhtmathne  Dei 
is  full  of  passages  contrasting  the  vices  of  the  Romans  with  the 
virtues  of  the  barbarians,  especially  of  the  CSoths.  In  all  such 
pictures  we  must  allow  a  good  deal  for  exaggeration  both  ways, 
but  there  must  be  a  ground-work  of  truth.  The  chief  virtues 
which  the  Cathdic  presbyter  praises  in  the  Arian  Goths  are 
their  chastity,  their  piety  according  to  their  own  creed,  their 
tolerance  towards  the  Catholics  under  their  rule,  and  their 
general  good  treatment  of  their  Roman  subjects.  He  even 
ventures  to  hope  that  such  good  people  may  be  saved,  notwith* 
standing  their  heresy.  All  this  must  have  had  some  ground- 
work of  truth  in  the  5th  century,  but  It  Is  not  very  wonderful 
if  the  bter  West  Goth»  of  Spain  had  a  good  deal  fallen  away  from 
the  doubtless  somewhat  ideal  picture  of  Salvian.       (E.  A.  F.) 

There  Is  now  an  extensive  literatme  on  the  Goths,  and  amone  the 

Jrincipat  works  may  be  mentioned:  T.  Hodgldn,  Italy  end  her 
nvadtrs  (Oxiord.  1880-iteo):  J.  Aachbach,  GesckUkle  dtr  West- 
goUn  (Frankfort.  1827):  F.  iXihn.  Dte  Konige  der  Cermantn  (1861- 
1899);  £.  von  Wietersheim,  Cesckickte  der  Vbtkenponderung  (1880- 
1881):  R.  Pallmann,  Z>ie  CeKktckte  der  VMkerwandtTMng  (Gotha, 
I863>i864):  B.  Rappaport.  Du  EtnjatU  der  Colen  in  das  rihiMckt 
Reuh  (Letpeig.  I8<|9>.  and  K.  Zeuss.  Die  Deuiuken  und  dn  Naikbat' 
stamme  (Munich.  1837).  Other  works  which  may  be  consulted  are: 
E.  Gibbon.  Dedtne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  edited  by  J.  B. 
Bury  (1896-1900):  H.  H.  Milman,  Htitory  if  Latin  Christianity 
(1867):  J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  Uu  Later  Roman  Empire  (1889): 
P  Villan,  Le  Jmnsiont  barSaruhe  tn  Italia  (Milan.  1901):  and  F. 
Marir6>-c.  VOtetdeni  i  I'ipofjMe  bysanttne,  C^s  et  VandaUs  (Paris, 
1903).  There  is  a  popular  history  of  the  Goths  by  H.  Bradley  in  the 
*'  Story  ol  the  Nations  "  scries  (London.  1888).  hor  the  laws  see  the 
Legctin  Band  I  ol  the  Atonumenta  Cermaniae  kist(^ua,  leges  (1902). 
A  llclflvrich.  Entstehnng  nnd  OtHhuhie  dei  Weslgotenrechti  (Berlin, 
1858);  F  Bluhme.  Zur  Textkntik  des  Weitgolenretkls  (1872);  F. 
Dahn.  Lex  VistgotiufrMm.  Wcstgolistht  Studten  (WUrzburg,  1874); 
C.  Kinaudo,  Leggt  det  Visigoie.  studio  (Turin.  1878).  and  K  Zeumer, 
"  Gc4chichtrdirr  wcstgotiKhen  GcietrKebung  "  in  the  Pfeues  Arekio 
der  Cetellsekafifur  allae  demlseke  Cescktcktskundc,  See  alao  the  article 
on  TiiEODoaic. 

Colhie  Lang nnge.— Our  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  language 
Is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  fragments  of  a  transtatioo 
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of  (be  Bible  vhith  h  bdfeved  10  have  befnlnide  by  the  Ariui 
biihop  WulBli  or  UlAUi  (d.  jSjl  Eor  the  Golhi  vho  dwell  on 
the  lower  Danube,  The  MSS,  which  hive  come  dom  to  ni 
ind  which  date  from  the  period  ol  Otirogotbic  nile  in  Italy 
(489-555)  contain  the  Second  EpitLletothaCotinihiuu complete, 
(ogrihei  with  more  or  lc»  considciable  fragmenu  of  tbe  laai 
(kHpeliando(aU  tbeotberPiidineEpittJei.  The  only  nawini 
oF  the  (Hd  Teitantnt  ait  three  ahoit  fragmenu  o  Exn  nd 
Nehemiah,  Tbere  it  also  an  incomplete  commeDtai;  kartm 
on  St  John's  Coapel,  •  fragment  at  a  calendai,  and  wo  chaiten 
(from  Niplei  and  Areaio,  the  Uiier  now  loii)  whx  cs  la 
Ktme  Colhic  sentence).  All  Ibete  teiii  are  vciiten  in  ipecul 
character,  which  is  said  la  have  been  invented  by  WolfiU 
Is  based  chiefly  on  the  tiDcial  Greek  alphabet,  n  htc 
indeed  ntost  of  the  lelten  ut  obviouily  derived,  od  se  >l 
orthographical  peculiarjlics,  c,(.  Ibe  use  ol  ni  (or  ■  and 
reflect  the  Greek  pronuncialioo  of  the  period.    Otii  n, 

however,  have  been  taken  over  (mm  tbe  Runic  an     La  in 
■Ipbabeu.    Apart  (rom  the  leits  mcntluicd  above  nly 

remains  ol  tbe  Gothic  language  are  tbe  proper  names  and 
occasional  words  which  occur  in  Creek  and  Lai  wn  nga, 
logethei  with  some  notes,  Including  the  Gothic  al  babet  m 
SaUburg  MS.  ol  the  loth  century,  ud  two  short  uiscn  ns 
on  ■  torque  and  a  ^Kar-hcad,  discovered  at  Biueo  W  chia 
and  Kovel  (Volbynia)  respectively.  The  language  tie  as 
Riighl  be  expected  from  the  date  o(  WulBIa'a  transla  , 
ol  a  much  more  archaic  type  than  that  o(  any  olhci  Teutonic 
■  ■  ■  -  -.     .        '  -I         ..  j^  Northern 


le  better 


ol  final  and  unaccented  syllables  and  in  the  retention  of  the  dual 
•nd  the  middle  (passive)  voice  in  verbs.  It  would  be  ctuitc 
erroBeolu.  however,  to  regard  tbe  Gothic  fragments  ai  repreieal- 

4ih  century.  Indeed  the  distinctive  characteristia  nf  the 
language  art  very  marked,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
(hat  it  differed  considerably  from  the  various  nonhem  and 
ireilem  bnguages,  whertu  the  difFerenccs  among  the  latter 
at  Ibis  time  were  probaUy  coffljuratively  slight  (see  TeutoisiC 
LAKcnacu).  On  the  other  band,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  language  of  the  <^ihs  stood  quite  isoliied,  Procopiua 
{Vand.  i.  a)  states  distinctly  that  the  Gothic  language  was 
spoken  not  only  by  tbe  Chtrogoths  and  Visigoths  but  also  by  the 
Vandals  and  the  Gepidae;  and  in  the  fonner  case  there  is  sufficient 
evidence,  chiefly  from  proper  names.  10  prove  that  hit  statement 
is  not  far  from  the  truth.  With  regard  10  the  bpidae  we  have 
lets  information,  but  abue  the  Goths,  according  10  Jotdanes 
(cap.  i;),  believed  them  to  have  been  originally  a  branch  of 
Ihdr  own  nation,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  language!, 
mre  it  leist  clocely  related.  Procopius  eUewbere  {Vend,  S. 
y,  Colli,  i.  I,  iii.  >)  ipeaki  of  the  Bugii,  Sdri  and  Alani  as 


.    The 


,t  the  I' 


from  the  nortb-eait  ol  Germany  renders  it  probable  that  they 
had  (Gothic  aSniliet,  while  the  Alani,  though  non-Teutonic 
in  origin,  may  have  become  golhicized  in  the  course  of  the 
migration  period  Some  modern  writers  have  included  in  tbe 
same  dass  the  Burgundians,  a  nation  which  had  apparently 
come  from  the  basin  of  the  Oder,  but  (be  evidence  11  out  disposal 
on  the  whole  hardly  justifies  the  supposition  thai  iheir  language 
retained  a  close  affinity  with  Gothic. 

'1  the  Gothic  language-'usirig 


Is  »ides( 


e  spread  D* 


pan  of  Europe  together  ' 
disappeared,  however,  wlib  surprising  rapidity.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  iti  survival  in  Italy  or  Africa  after  the  fall  o(  the 
Osltogolhic  and  Vandal  kingdoms,  while  In  Spain  it  is  doubtful 

conquest.  In  central  Europe  it  may  have  lingered  somewhat 
longer  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  the  Saliburg  MS.  mentioned 
above.  Possibly  tbe  information  there  given  was  derived  from 
southern  Hungary  or  Transylvania  where  remains  ol  iheGepidae 

nd  shortly  before  the  Magyar  invasion  (SSo). 

/alafridus  SiraUi  (Jr  Kit.  Euhi.  cap,  ;)  also 


Gothic  was  itSI  used  In  Ms  tinw  ftbe  «tb  centary)  in  n«t 
churches  in  the  region  ol  the  lower  Danube.  Thenceionh  (he 
language  seems  to  have  survived  only  among  the  Goths  {£M 
Teiraiilai)  al  tbe  Crimea,  who  are  meniianed  for  ihe  last  lime 
by  Ogier  Gbislain  dc  Busbecq,  an  imperial  envoy  at  Consianlv 
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point  of  the  idand.  With  tl 
FirO,  off  tbe  nonhem  enienity,  the  KarlsOe.  off  the  west  coast, 
and  G«Iski  Saodn,  i;  m.  N.  by  E.,  Gotland  forms  the  admioi- 
slrative  district  (Un)  of  Gotland.  Tbe  island  is  ■  level  plateau 
of  Silurian  limestone,  rising  gently  eastward,  ol  an  avcngt 
height  of  80  to  too  ft.,  wiib  sleep  coasts  fringsl  witb  tapering, 
free-stinding  cfdumns  of  limestone  (ronlor).  A  few  low  iialiicd 
hills  rise  inland.  Thedimsitis  temperate,  and  the  soil,  alihou^ 
in  pans  dry  and  sterile,  b  mostly  fertile,  Fonner  marshy  moHt 
have  been  largely  drained  and  cultivated.    There  are  eitemivt 

some  ol  the  streams  have  their  courses  partly  below  the  surface, 
and  caverns  are  not  infrequent.  Leu  than  half  the  total  area 
is  under  forest,  the  eiicnt  of  which  was  foiCTerly  much  grtiler. 
Barley,  rye,  wheal  and  oats  are  grown,  e^Kdally  the  £nl,  wbict 
is  exported  to  the  brswerles  on  tbe  mainland.  Tbe  sugar-beet 
is  also  produced  and  exported,  and  there  are  beet-sugar  worii 
on  the  island.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  kept;  there  is  a  goveinasil 
sheep  [arm  at  Roma,  and  the  cattle  may  be  noted  aa  bdongiet 
principally  to  an  old  native  breed,  yellon  and  homed.  Soipe 
lime-burning,  cement-making  and  Bea.hshiiig  are  carried  on. 
Tbecapitalof  the  itiand  is  VIsby,  on  the  west  coast.  TVieart 
overSom.ofrailways.  Lines  run  from  Visby  N.E.  to  TingsOde 
and  S.  to  Hafdhem,  with  branches  from  Roma  to  Kliniehaoa, 
a  small  watering-place  on  the  west  coast,  and  to  Slitelumi  «• 
the  east.  Eicepling  along  tbe  coast  tbe  island  has  no  scenic 
attraction,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  archaeological  interest,  Neariy 
every  village  has  its  ruined  church,  and  olhen  occur  where  no 
villages  remain.  The  shrunken  walled  town  of  Visby  was  one 
of  the  richest  commercial  centra  of  the  Baltic  from  tbe  iilh  to 
the  I41h  century,  and  iu  prosperity  was  shared  by  the  whole 
island.  It  retains  ten  churches  besides  the  caibedraL  Ihe 
massive  towers  of  the  village  churches  are  often  detached,  and 
doubtless  served  purposes  ol  defence.  Tbe  churches  ol  Roma, 
Hemse,  with  rcmai^Lable  mural  painiia|i,  Othen  and  Uiho 
may  be  specially  noted.  Some  contain  fine  stained  glaaa,  as  al 
Dalhcm  near  Visby.  The  natives  of  (k>tlaiid  spalt  a  dialect 
disiinguisfaed  from  that  ol  any  pari  ol  the  Sweditb  wiint"^ 
Pop.  ol  Un  (1900)  53,781. 

Collind  wu  subject  to  Sweden  before  Sqo,  and  in  lojo  wai 
chriituniied  by  St  01a(.  king  of  Norway,  whan  reluming  f>W 
his  eille  at  Kiev.  He  dedicated  the  first  church  in  the  island  M 
Si  Pelet  at  Visby.    At  that  lime  Vuby  bad  long  been  OM  •< 
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Haiwfurtc  Lcagae,  or  tbout  the  middle  of  the  ijth  century, 

k  became  the  diid  dep6t  for  the  produce  of  the  eastern  Baltic 

ooontriea,  indiMfing,  in  a  eommerdal  aeue,  its  daughter  colony 

(xith  century  or  «urlier)  of  Novgorod  the  GreaL    Althou^ 

Visby  waa  an  independent  member  of  the  Banaeatxc  League, 

the  influence  of  Lttbeck  was  paramount  in  the  city,  and  half 

its  governing  body  were  men  of  Gcnnan  descent.    Indeed, 

Bjdrkander  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  city  was  a  German 

(Haaaeatic)  foundation,  dating  prindpally  horn  the  atiiddle 

of  the  13th  century.    However  that  may  be,  the  in^Mvtance  of 

Visby  in  the  sea  trade  of  the  North  is  conclusively  attested  by 

the  famous  code  of  maritime  law  which  beaxs  its  name.    This 

WaUrneki  dial  ds  K^^pifUt  m  ie  Sdkippett  iemaki  hMm  l» 

Vi^  C^  sea^law  which  the  meichants  and  seamen  have  made 

at  Visby  ")  was  a  compilation  baaed  iMpfUk  the  LfUwck  code, 

the  (H6ron  code  and  the  Amsterdam  code,  and  was  fiist  printed 

ia  Low  German  in  1 505,  but  in  all  probability  had  its  origin  about 

1240,  or  HOC  much  later  (see  Sea  Laws).  By  the  middle  of  the 

14th  century  the  reputation  of  the  wnlth  of  the  city  was  so 

great  that,  according  to  an  old  ballad, "  the  Gotlanders  weighed 

out  gold  with  stone  weii^ts  and  played  with  the  choicest  jewels. 

The  swine  ate  out  of  silver  troughs,  and  the  women  spun  with 

distaffs  of  gold/'    This  fabled  wealth  was  too  stnmg  a  temptation 

for  the  eneigetic  Valdemar  Atterdag  of  Denmark.    In  1361  he 

invaded  the  island,  routed  the  defenders  of  Visby  under  the 

dty  waDs  (a  monolithic  cross  marks  the  burial-place  of  the 

islanders  who  fell)  and  plundered  the  dty.    Fkom  this  blow 

it  never  leoovered,  its  decay  being,  however,  materially  helped 

by  the  fact  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  neat  150  years  it  was 

the  stronghold  of  successive  freebooters  or  se^rovers-*first, 

of  the  Hanseatic  privateers  caHed  Vitalienbrfldre  or  Viktualien- 

brflder,  who  made  it  their  stronghold  during  the  last  eight 

yean  of  the  14th  century;  then  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whose 

Grand  Master  drove  out  the  "  Victuab  Brothers,"  and  kept  the 

island  until  it  was  redeemed  by  Queen  Margaret.    There  too 

Erik  XIII.  (the  Pomeranian),  after  bdng  driven  out  of  Denmark 

by  his  own  subjects,  estabfished  himself  in  1437,  ab<1  '<>''  & 

docen  years  waged  piracy  upon  Danes  and  Swedes  alike.    After 

him  came  Olaf  and  Ivar  Tbott,  two  Danish  lords,  who  down  to 

the  year  1487  terrorised  the  seas  from  their  pirates'  stronghold 

of  Visby.    Lastly,  the  Dam'sh  admiral  SOren  Norrby,  the  last 

supporter  of  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  when  his  master's  cause 

was  lost,  waged  a  guerrilla  war  upon  the  Danish  merchant  ships 

and  others  from  the  same  convenient  base.    But  this  led  to  an 

expedition  by  the  men  of  Labeck,  who  partly  destroyed  Vbby 

in  153s-  By  the  peace  of  Stettin  (1570)  Gotland  was  confirmed 

to  the  Danbh  crown,  to  which  it  had  been  given  by  (^een 

Margaret.  But  at  the  peace  of  BrOmsebro  in  2645  it  was  at  length 

restored  to  Sweden,  to  which  it  has  since  belonged,  except  for 

the  three  years  1676-1679,  when  it  was  forcibly  occupied  by  the 

Danes,  and  a  few  weeks  In  1 808,  when  the  Russians  landed  a  force. 

The  extreme  wealth  of  the  Gotlanders  naturally  fostered  a 

spirit  of  independence,  and  their  relations  with  Sweden  were 

curious.    The  isUnd  at  one  period  paid  an  annual  tribute  of 

60  marks  of  rilver  to  Sweden,  but  it  was  clearly  recognized  that 

it  was  paid  by  the  desire  of  the  Gotlanders,  and  not  enforced 

by  Sweden.    The  pope  recognized  thdr  independence,  and  it 

was  by  their  own  free  will  that  they  came  under  the  spiritual 

charge  of  the  bishop  of  LinkSping.    Thdr  local  government  was 

republican  in  form,  and  a  popular  assembly  is  indicated  in  the 

written  CMani  Law,  which  dates  not  later  than  the  middle  of 

the  X3th  century.    Sweden  had  no  rights  of  objection  to  the 

measures  adopted  by  this  body,  and  there  was  no  Swedish 

judge  or  other  offidal  in  the  island.    Visby  had  a  system  of 

government  and  rights  independent  of,  and  in  some  measure 

opposed  to,  that  of  the  rest  of  the  island.    It  seems  dear  that 

there  were  at  one  time  two  separate  corporations,  for  the  native 

Gotlanders  and  the  foreign  traders  respectivdy,  and  that 

these  were  subsequently  fused.    The  righu  and  status  of  native 

Gotlanders  were  not  enjoyed  by  foreigners  as  a  whole— even 

intermarriage  was  illegal— but  Germans,  on  account  of  thdr 

eommerdal  pre-eminence  in  the  island,  were  excepted. 


See  C.  H.  Benmn. jGMMv  fiigr<^  «k  JbsHNw  (Sloekhdnb 
1898)  and  (MaMMa  skiUnmtpr  ctk  mmnen  (Visby,  190s);  A.  T. 
SnObohm.  GoOauds  land  oeh  fitk  (Visby.  1897  et  seq.):  W.  Moler, 
BUnt  m  en  CoOdndsk  Mticgr^fi  (Stockholm.  i89oy:  Hans  Hilde* 
brand,  Vishy  oek  dtss  MiHnermdrken  (Stockhdm,  189a  et  seq.)'. 
A.  BjOricander.  TiU  Visby  Slads  AeUsIa  Historia  (1698),  where  most 
oC  the  Utexaturc  dealing  with  the  subject  is  mentioned;  but  some  of 
the  author's  amiments  require  critidsm.  For  local  government  and 
rights  tee  K.  Heed.  St&dter  und  Citden  im  MitteUUter  (book  iU.  ch. 
in.,  Leipng,  1891). 

Wno  ISLAMM  [Goto  Retto,  Gotto],  a  group  of  islands 
bdongmg  to  Japan,  lying  west  ojf  Kiuahiu,  in  33*  N.,  129*  E. 
The  southern  of  the  two  prindpal  islands.  Fidcae-shima,  measures 
17  m.  by  13};  the  northern,  Nakaori-shima,  measures  23  m.  by 
7}.  These  idands  lie  almost  in  the  direct  route  of  steamers  plying 
between  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  are  distant  some  50  m.  from 
Nagasaki  Some  dome-shaped  hills  command  the  old  castle- 
town  of  Fttkae.  The  islands  are  highly  cultivated;  deer  and 
other  game  abound,  and  trout  are  plentiful  in  the  mountain 
streams.    A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ai^  Christians. 

GOTTBR,  FRIBDRICH  WIUBBLII  (1746-1797),  German  poet 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  September  1746,  at  Gotba, 
After  the  completion  of  his  university  career  at  GCttingen,  he 
was  appointed  second  director  of  the  Archive  of  his  native  town, 
and  subsequently  went  to  Wetdar,  the  seat  of  the  imperid  law 
courts,  as  secretary  to  the  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  legation.  In 
1768  he  returned  to  Gotha  as  tutor  to  two  young  noblemen,  and 
here,  together  with  H.  C.  Bole,  he  founded  the  famous  GWinger 
Musenalmanack.  In  1770  he  was  once  more  in  Wetdar,  where 
he  belonged  to  Goethe's  circle  of  acquaintances.  Four  yean 
later  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  Gotha,  where  he  died  on 
the  i8th  of  March  1797.  Gotter  was  the  chief  representative  of 
French  taste  in  the  German  literary  life  of  his  time.  His  own 
poetry  is  elegant  and  polished,  and  in  great  measure  free  from  the 
trivislitles  of  the  Anacreontic  lyric  of  the  earlier  generation  of 
imitators  of  French  literature;  but  he  was  lacking  in  the  imagin- 
ative depth  that  characterizes  the  German  poetic  temperament. 
His  i^ays,  of  which  Merope  (1774),  an  adaptation  in  admirable 
blank  verse  of  the  tragedies  of  Maffci  and  Voltdre,  and  Medea 
(>77S)»  &  mehdrame,  are  best  known,  were  mostly  based  on 
Frendi  originals  and  had  condderable  influence  in  counteracting 
the  formlessness  and  irregularity  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  drama. 

'  Getter's  collected  GedickU  appeared  in  2  vols,  in  1787  and  1788} 
a  third  volume  (1803)  contains  his  LiUrarischer  NacUdss.  See  B. 
Litxniann.  Sckrdder  tmd  Cotter  (1887).  and  R.  SchlQsaer,  F.  W. 
Cotter  t  $€in  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (1894). 

OOnnilED  VOR  STRASSBURO,  one  of  the  chief  Gennan 
poets  of  the  middle  ages.  The  dates  of  his  bixth  and  death 
are  alike  unknown,  but  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Hartmann 
von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  Wdther  von  der 
Vogdwdde,  and  his  epic  Tristan  was  written  about  the  year 
I3XO.  In  all  probability  he  did  not  bdong  to  the  nobiltty,  as 
he  is  entitled  Meister^  never  Hot,  by  his  contemporaries;  his 
poem— the  only  work  that  tan  with  any  certainty  be  attributed 
to  hinv— bears  witness  to  a  learned  Mlucation.  The  stoiy  of 
Tristan  had  been  evolved  from  its  shadowy  Cdtic  origins  by  the 
French  iroueha  of  the  eariy  isth  century,  and  had  already 
found  its  way  into  Germany  before  the  close  of  that  century, 
in  the  crude,  unpolished  verdon  of  Eilhart  von  Oberge.  It 
was  Gottfried,  however,  who  gave  it  its  find  form.  His  verdon 
is  based  not  on  that  of  Chr6tten  de  Troyes,  but  on  that  of  a 
iTMrs^e  Thomas,  who  seems  to  have  been  morfe  popular  with 
contemporaries.  A  comparison  of  the  Germail  epic  with  the 
French  origind  b,  however,  impossible,  as  CHirftlen's  Tristan 
b  entirdy  lost,  and  of  Thomas'k  only  a  few  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  story  centres  in  the  fatal  voyage  which  Tristan, 
a  vassd  to  the  court  of  hb  unde  King  Marke  of  Kumewal 
(Cornwall),  makes  to  Ireland  to  bring  bade  Isolde  as  the  king's 
bride.  On  the  return  voyage  Tristan  and  Isolde  drink  by 
mbtake  a  h> ve  potion,  which  binds  them  irrevocably  to  each  other. 
The  epic  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  k»ve  uitrigues  fn  which 
the  two  lovers  ingenloudy  outwit  the  trusting  king.  They  ai« 
ultimatdy  discovered,  and  Tristan  flees  to  Normandy  when 
he  marries  another  Isold'^" laoldo  with  the  white  hands''^ 
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vilhoWMngibk  la  forget  the  blood  Isolde  of  Iickitd.  Althis 
point  Gollfried'i  nanalivc  bnaki  off  and  to  lurA  the  close 
ol  Ihe  ilory  wc  have  lo  tun  to  two  minor  poels  o[  the  time, 
Ulrich  von  Ttirhetm  and  Heioiicb  von  Fieiberg-tbe  laller 
Biudi  tbe  BUperioi — Hbo  have  lupplicd  the  condtoloB.  After 
further  love  advenlures  Tristan  i*  fatally  wonnded  by  a  pwsontd 
ipeai  in  Nonnandyi  the  "blond  Isolde,"  as  ihe  only  person 
who  has  powr  to  cure  him,  is  summoned  from  Cornwall,  The 
ihtp  tbat  brinp  her  a  to  bear  a  white  sail  if  she  b  on  boaid, 

■nnouncini  that  the  sail  ii  black,  and  when'  Isolde  atiivcs! 
she  finds  bet  lover  dead.  Matkc  at  lail  learns  the  liuih  concern- 
ing Ibe  love  polioD,  and  bu  tbe  two  kvera  buried  side  by  side 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  tMimate  oi  Cotlliied's  Indeptndenca 
of  his  French  source;  but  it  stems  dear  thai  he  followed  closely 
the  narrative  of  events  he  found  in  Thomas.  He  has,  however, 
inlioduced  into  the  stcoy  an  astoundinf  fineness  of  psycholoeical 
motive,  which,  to  judge  Crom  a.  general  comparisot 


is  Genu 


rather  than  Free 


lor  a  mom 


dized  and  deepened  the 

VLth  a  variety  and  insight.  uouEual  in  medieval 

eSecls  of  an  overpowering  passion.     Vet,  glowing 

dbfigured  by  ftivglous  hints  or  innuendo;  the 
jUedwiih  an  earneslncss  that  admits  ol  no  touch 

r,  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  with  a  [reedon  from 
poraliiing  which  was  eauer  to  aliain  in  the  13th  than  in  laltc 
centuries.  The  mastery  of  style  is  no  less  conspicuous,  Gottfried 
had  Learned  his  best  lessons  from  Hanmann  von  Aue,  but  he 
was  a  mote  original  and  daring  artificer  of  rhjimes  and  rhythms 
than  that  master;  he  delisted  in  the  sheet  music  of  words, 
and  indulged  in  antitheses  and  allegorical  coDcells  lo  an  extent 
thai  proved  fatal  to  his  imitators.     As  fat  as  beauty  ol  eipression 

d,  Gottfried's  TrisbiH  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  Cerman 
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OOrnKOBH.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pinuian  province 
of  Hanover,  pleauolly  situated  at  the  west  foot  of  the  liainbcrg 
(iioo  ft.),  io  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  thg  Leinc,  67  m.  S. 
from  Hanover,  on  the  tailway  to  Cauel.  Fop.  (1875)  17,057. 
(r9aj)  34,030.  It  is  triVEtaed  by  the  Leinecsnal,  vihichscpaialel 
tbe  AlUtadt  from  Ibe  Neusladt  and  from  Uascb.  and  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  which  ate  plarTed  with  lime-Lreca  and  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  The  stmts  in  the  older  part  of  the  town 
are  for  the  most  pan  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the  newer  portions 
are  spaciously  and  regularly  built.  Apart  from  the  Protestant 
churches  ol  St  John,  wilb  twin  lowers,  and  of  St  James,  with  a 
high  tower  (i«o  ft.),  the  medieval  town  hall,  built  in  Ihe  14th 
century  and  restored  in  iSSo,  and  the  numerous  oniveruty 
buildings,   Gdllingen  possesses  few  slruclurcs  of  any  public 

beaidca  the  vari 
lactun  of  doll 

The  unlvereily,  the  fanx 
Georitll.in  1734  and  opene 


lical  and  other 
I  Georgia   Augusta,  foimdcd  by 


pKcated,  hiwered  the  aiteadincs  lo  Uo  hi  xtn.  The  *T™"~i 
in  igj7  of  the  famous  ssfen  pnicsei*— i>ie  CWfuier  SUtar- 
vii.  Ihe  Getmanist.  Wilhelm  Eduard  Albiedic  (itoB-illi); 
the  hnlorian,  FrieiUch  Christoph  Dahlmaaa  (iTSj-iSte); 
tbe  orienUlist,  Ceoeg  lieinilch  August  Ewikl  (i8dj-iB75): 
the  hittocian,  Geoig  Gottfried  GeiviflBi  (iSdj-iS?;);  the 
physidsl,  Wilhelm  Eduard  Webei  (i8o4->So>):  and  the  philo- 
lof^Ls,  the  brothers  JaciA  Ludwig  Kari  Grimm  (i7Bs*it6j), 
and  Wilhelm  Karl  Grimm  (i7S6-iaj«),— [or  prDlestiogagiiiist 
the  revocation  by  King  Ernest  Augustas  of  HaBAver  of  the 
liberal  constitution  of  iSjj,  further  teduccd  the  peoapeiity  of 
the  uoivctuly.    The  events  of  iS^g.  on  the  other  hand,  lold 


1U6.  it  bat  been  carefully  fostenxl  by  Ihe  Frui 


Tbe  main  uoivcnily  bulldiog  liea  on  the  Wilhelmsplali,  ind. 
adjoining,  is  the  iamoui  library  of  500,000  vols,  and  sjoo  HSS., 
the  richest  collection  of  modem  Literature  in  Germany.  Theie 
is  a  good  chemical  laboratory  as  well  as  adequate  aooLogicsl, 
ethnographical  and  mlneralo^cal  coilectioni.  Ibe  most  itmsA- 
able  being  Blumenbach't  famou*  rslleclion  of  skull*  in  die 
anatomical  instiluie.  There  an  alio  a  celebnted  obsetvatoiy, 
long  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  iOinlierfuet  (igi7-iS&4l, 
a  botanical  garden, an  agricultural  institute  and  various  hospiiilt. 
alt  connected  with  the  univeisily.  Of  the  icientific  lOcklies 
the  mo$l  noted  ia  Ihe  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  {KSmgkkl 
SaielSl  itr  Wisstiu-kaitoi)  founded  by  Albrccht  von  Haller, 
which  is  divided  into  three  df  ssa.  tbe  physical,  IbomathentUcal 
and  Ihe  hlitorical-philological.  It.  number*  about  lo  meaibeK 
and  publishes  the  well-known  GeUuiiitdH  tfidvU  AmBtm. 
There  are  monuinenlt  in  the  lovm  to  the  matben>uiciint  K.  F. 
Gauss  and  W.  £.  Weber,  and  also  to  the  poet  G.  A.  BUr^. 

Tbe  eailicst  mention  of  ■  village  of  Goding  01  Gutingioccsn 
in  documents  of  about  ijso  •.s.  The  place  received  municqisi 
rights  from  the  Gciman  king  Otto  IV.  about  1211^  and  fioa 
isSfi  to  ufij  it  was  the  test  of  the  princely  house  of  Bninswick- 
GOttingen.  During  the  14th  century  it  held  a  high  place  amoni 
if  the  Hansealic  League. .  In  ijji  it  joiocd  the 


Relon 


.     n  Ihe  Thirty  Veats"  War,  b^  uken  by  Till/ 
i6j6,  after  a  siege  o(  15  days,  and   recapiured  by  the 


*  by  11 


.  o[  it: 


iSili  century  (^Liingen  was  the  centre  of  a  society  of  youni 
pocls  of  the  5fiirMiiiidDrjn{  peiiod  of  German  literal ure.knoHa 
as  the  ClUintm  DUiloitimi  or  HtiiibuiJ   (see   Gaaiuxii- 

See  Freusdorfr,  GiaiiiB 
pn.  18B7):  the   t/rturnt 

Geertu  .4iiFiiiia  [1II6O: 

udb.  Urier.  Ktdln'iiii ._ 

GATTUHO,  carl  WIUIELH  (ii43-i36<j).  Gen 


"f*  IK'S"  J 


tlliiJCi7(ilBm(C01lin- 
Cillintrn,  e*jitci!  by  0. 
Jnger.  ClUIia(fii  *td  W 
ofttmm  (Goilia,  i8;i); 


He  studied  a 


ind  Berlin,  look  pan 
in  the  war  against  France  in  1ST4,  and  finally  settled  do» 
in  iSii  as  profcisor  at  the  univertily  of  his  native  lowo.  where 
he  continued  lo  reside  lill  hit  death  on  Ihe  iMh  of  Jinuiiy 
1869.  In  his  carty  years  CBllling  devoted  himself  lo  Cctmia 
liteiaiurc,  and  published  two  viurkion  the  Nibelungcn:  Dici  dm 
Ciuhichakla  m  AiM.apii/|-o(e  (iSul  and  Nlbdi.np«  ■«' 
CiMiatn  (1817).  The  greiler  pan  of  his  life,  however.  »" 
devoted  lo  Ihe  study  of  classical  lin  -  ..    -. 

tion  of  Greek  authors.  The  conleii 
lungea  am  dem  tlasiscluM  AUrrlu 
Acadtmka  (published  in  i36o  after 
the  varied  nature  of  his  studies, 
malical  manual)  of  Theodosius  of 
Ftlillcs  (1S14).  and  Ecimemics  (iS 
by  J.  Flach.  187S).  Mention  may  i 
Likre  nm  Aaeni  der  piukisckoi  5j 
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Hulkr  work,  which  was  tnuisUted  into  English  (x8ji)  a»  the 
Ettmtnu  0/  Crmk  AccMtuoiiomi  and  of  Us  C»rrtspcitdcnce  with 
C9dk€  (jMblished  1880). 

See  merooixB  by  C.  Nipperdey,  hw  colleague  at  Jena  (1869),  G. 
Lothbolz  (Stareard.  1876),  K.  Fischer  (preface  to  the  Opuxvia 
Academica),  ana  C.  Buraian  in  AUgemeint  deutscke  Biofm^tUt  ix. 

AOtTSCHALK  [Godescalits,  Gottkscale],  (c.  808-867?), 
German  theologian,  was  bom  near  Mainz,  and  was  devoted 
(oNohtt)  from  infancy  by  his  parents,— his  father  was  a  Saxon, 
Count  Bern, — to  the  monastic  lifie.  He  was  trained  at  the 
monastery  of  Fnlda,  then  under  the  abbot  Hrabanns  Maums,  and 
became  the  friend  of  Walafrid  Strabo  and  Lonp  of  Ferrlires.  In 
June  829,  at  the  synod  of  Mains,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  been 
unduly  constrained  by  his  abbot,  he  sou^t  and  obtained  liis 
liberty,  withdrew  first  to  Corbie,  where  he  met  Ratramnns,  and 
then  to  the  monastery  of  Orbab  in  the  diocese  of  Scrfssons. 
Thoie  he  studied  St  Angustioe,  with  the  result  that  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in 
one  point  going  beyond  his  master— Gottschalk  believing  in  a 
predestination  to  condemnation  as  well  as  In  a  predestination  to 
salvation,  while  Augustine  had  contented  himself  with  the 
doctrine  of  preterition  as  complementaiy  to  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion. Between  835  and  840  Gottschalk  was  ordained  priest, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  bishop,  by  Rigbold,  ckonpiscopusot 
Reims.  Before  840,  deserting  his  monastery,  he  went  to  Italy, 
preached  there  his  doctrine  of  double  predestination,  and  entered 
into  relations  with  Notting,  bishop  of  Verona,  and  Eberhard, 
count  of  Friuli.  Driven  from  Italy  through  the  influence  of 
Hrabanus  Maums,  now  archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  wrote  two 
violent  letters  to  Notting  and  Eberhard,  he  travelled  through 
Dalmatia,  Pannonia  and  Norica,  but  continued  preaching  and 
writing.  In  October  848  he  presented  to  the  synod  at  Mdnz  a 
profession  of  faith  and  a  refutation  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Hrabanus  Maurus  in  his  letter  to  Notting.  He  was  convicted, 
however,  of  heresy,  beaten,  obUged  to  swear  that  he  would  never 
•gain  enter  the  territory  of  Louis  the  German,  and  handed  over 
to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  sent  him  back  to  his 
monastery  at  Orbais.  The  next  year  at  a  provincial  council  at 
Quierzy,  presided  over  by  Charles  the  Bald,  he  attempted  to 
justify  his  ideas,  but  was  again  condemned  as  a  heretic  and 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood, 
whipped,  obliged  to  bum  his  declaration  of  faith,  and  shut  up  in 
the  monastery  of  HautviUiers.  There  Hincmar  tried  again  to 
induce  him  to  retract.  Gottschalk  however  continued  to  defend 
his  doctrine,  writing  to  his  friends  and  to  the  most  eminent  theo- 
logians of  France  and  Germany.  A  great  controversy  resulted. 
Pnidentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  WenHo  of  Sens,  Ratramnus  of 
Corbie,  Loup  of  Fcrri^res  and  Florus  of  Lyons  wrote  in  his 
favour.  Hincmar  wrote  De  praedestinaiione  and  De  una  non 
trina  deiUOe  against  his  views,  but  gained  little  aid  from 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  whom  he  had  called  in  as  an  authority. 
The  question  was  discussed  at  the  councils  of  Kiersy  (853),  of 
Valence  (855)  and  of  Savonnidrcs  (859).  Finally  the  pope 
Nicolas  I.  took  up  the  case,  and  summoned  Hincmar  to  the 
council  of  Metz  (863).  Hincmar  either  could  not  or  would  not 
^pear,  but  declared  that  Gottschalk  might  go  to  defend  himself 
before  the  pope.  Nothing  came  of  this,  however,  and  when 
Hincmar  learned  that  Gottschalk  had  fallen  ill,  he  forbade  him 
the  sacraments  or  burial  in  consecrated  ground  unless  he  would 
recant.  This  Gottschalk  refused  to  do.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
October  between  866  and  870, 

Gottschalk  was  a  vigorous  and  original  thinker,  but  also  of  a 
violent  temperament,  incapable  of  discipline  or  moderation  in 
his  ideas  as  in  his  conduct.  He  was  less  an  innovator  than  a 
reactionary.  Of  his  many  works  we  have  only. the  two  pro- 
fessions of  faith  (cf.  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  cxxi.  c  347  et  seq.)) 
and  some  poems,  edited  by  L.  Traube  in  MonunteiUa  Cermaniae 
kistarica:  Poitae  Latini  am  Carolini  (t.  iii.  707-738).  Some 
fragments  of  his  theological  treatises  have  been  preserved  in  the 
writings  Of  Hincmar,  Erigena,  Ratramnus  and  Loup  of  Ferriires. 

From  the  17th  century,  when  the  Janaenlsts  exalted  GottKhatk, 
aioch  has  been  written  on  faim.  Nfenrion  may  be  made  of  two 
•serat  stadias*  F.  PkavcCr  '*  Les  DisciiMioas  sur  la  hbert^  au  tempa 


de  Gottschalk,  df  Raban  Mauc,  d'Hincmar.  et  de  fean  Scot,'*  in 
OMtMei  rendur  it  yacad.  des  sciencts  monks  et  pMiHouta  (Fsria, 
1B96);  and  A.  Freystedt,  "Studien  xu  Gottachalks  Leben  und 
Lehra,"  in  ZeUsMitfOr  Kirdungackicklt  (1697),  vol.  xvUi. 

QOmCHALU  RUDOLF  VON  (1823-1909),  German  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Breslau  on  the  30th  of  September  1833,  the 
son  of  a  Prusnan  artiOery  officer.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  gymnasia  in  Mains  and  Coburg,  and  subsequently  at 
Rastenbuzg  in  East  Prussia.  In  1841  he  entered  the  university 
of  KOnJi^beig  as  a  sttident  of  law,  but,  in  consequence  of  hb 
pronounced  Kberal  opinions,  was  expelled.  The  academic 
authorities  at  breslau  and  Leipzig  were  not  more  tolerant 
towards  the  young  fire-eater,  and  it  was  only  in  Berlin  that  he 
eventually  found  himself  free  to  prosecute  hb  studies.  During 
this  period  of  unrest  he  issued  Lieder  der  (kgeHwart  (1842)  and 
ZauwrJUUMiHge  (i843)-~the  poetical  fhnts  of  his  political 
enthusiasm.  He  completed  his  studies  in  Berlin,  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  jwrU  in  KQnigsbeig,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  there  the 
vema  legendi.  His  polStical  views  again  stood  in  the  way,  and 
forsaking  the  legal  career,  Gottschall  now  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literature.  He  met  with  immediate  success,  and  beginning  as 
diamatttige  in  Kdnigsberg  with  Der  BiindoMm  Alcaia  (1846)  and 
Lord  Byron  in  ItaUen  .(1847)  proceeded  to  Hamburg  where  he 
occupied  a  similar  position.  In  1851  he  married  Marie,  baroness 
von  Seherr>Tho8S,  and  for  the  next  few  years  lived  in  Silesia. 
In  1862  he  took  over  the  editorship  of  a  Posen  newspaper,  but  in 
1864  removed  to  Leipaig.  Gottsdiall  was  raised,  in  1877,  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  the  hereditary  nobility  with  the  prefix  "  von," 
having  been  previously  made  a  Geheimer  H of  rat  by  the  grand  duke 
of  Weimar.  Down  to  1887  Gottschall  edited  the  Broekkaus'scJU 
BldtterfUr  Ktterariscke  Unierhaltung  and  the  monthly  periodical 
Unsete  ZoH.    He  died  at  Leipxig  on  the  aist  of  March  1909. 

Gottschall's  prolific  literary  productions  cover  the  fields  of 
poetry,  novel-writing  and  iiterary  criticism.  Among  his  volumes 
Of  lyric  poetry  are  Sebashpol  (1856),  Janus  (1873),  Buntc  BlUlen 
(1891).  Among  his  epics,  Carlo  Zeno  (1854),  Mt^a  (T864),  dealing 
with  an  episode  m  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  Merlins  Wande- 
rungen  (1887).  The  comedy  PiUund  Pox  (1854),  first  produced 
on  the  stage  in  Breslau,  was  never  surpassed  by  the  other  lighter 
pieces  of  the  author,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Die  Welt 
des  Sdnrindds  and  Der  Spiom  von  Rkeimsberg.  The  tragedies, 
Mauppa,  Catharine  Howard,  Amy  Rohsart  and  Der  GUu  9on 
Venedig,  were  very  successful;  and  the  historical  novels,  lu 
Bannedes  sckwanen  Adlers  (1875;  4th  ed.,  x884)j,  Die  Erbschafi 
des  Blules  (x88x),  pie  Tochter  HiUmakk {18&9),  and  VerkUmmerte 
Existenten  (1892),  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  As  a 
critic  and  historian  of  literature  Gottschall  has  also  done  excellent 
work.  His  Die  deutscke  NationaUiteratur  des  jg.  Jahrhtinderts 
(1855;  7th  ed.,  1901-1902),  and  Poetik  (1858;  6th  ed.,  1903) 
command  the  respect  of  all  students  of  literature. 

Gottachairs  collected  Dramatische  Werke  appeared  in  12  vols,  in 
1880  (2nd  cd.,  1884);  he  has  also,  in  recent  yearsj  publi^ed  many 
volumes  of  collected  essays  and  criticisms.  See' his  autobiography, 
Aus  meimer  Jngimd  (1898). 

GOftSCHSD,  JOHAmf  CHRISTOPH  (1700-1766),  German 
author  and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  4nd  of  February  1700,  at 
Jttdithenkirch  near  Kdnigiberg,  thie  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  history  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  but  immediiitely  on  taking  the  degree  of  iiagister  in  1723, 
fled  to  Leipzig  in  order  to  evade  Imprcssmeni  In  the  Prussian 
military  service.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  protection  o|  J.  B. 
Mencke  (1674-1732),  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Philander  von 
der  Linde,"  was  a  well-known  poet  and  also  president  of  the 
DeutscHbende  poetiscMe  GestUschaft  in  Leipzig.  Of  this  society 
Gotttched  was  elected  "  Senior"  in  1726,  and  in  the  next  year 
rtofganiced  It  under  the  title  of  the  Dtutseke  GestUschaft.  In 
1730  he  waa  appointed  extiaordiiiary  professor  of  poetry,  and, 
in  1734,  ordinary  profeswr  of  legic  and  metapiqrsics  in  the 
university.    He  died  at  Leipog  on  the  x  sth  of  December  1 766: 

Gottidied's  chief  work  was  hia  Versueh  eitHr  hritiscken 
Dicklkwnst  fllr  die  Dtntachen  (X730),  the  fixst  syttematic  treatise 
in  German  on  the  art  of  poetry  fmm  the  standpohit  of  Boileau. 
His  Au^Hhrliche  Redekunst  (X728)  and  his  GrundUguttg  eimet 
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deuixken  Sprachkunst  (1748)  wer^  of  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  German  style  and  the  purification  of  the  language. 
He  wrote  several  plays,  of  which  Der  sterbevde  Cato  (x733)f  an 
adaptation  of  Addison's  tragedy  and  a  Frendi  play  on  the  same 
theme,  was  long  popular  on  the  stage.  In  his  Deutsche  Schau- 
buhne  (6  vols.,  1740-1745),  which  contained  mainly  translations 
from  the  French,  he  provided  the  German  stage  with  a  classical 
repertory,  and  his  bibliogn^hy  of  the  German  drama,  NSliger 
Ycrrat  uut  CesckichU  der  deutscken  dranuUiscktn  Dicktkunst 
(1757-1765),  is  still  valuable.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  several 
journals  devoted  to  Uterar/  criticism.  As  a  critic,  Gottsched 
insisted  on  German  literature  being  subordinated  to  the  laws 
of  French  classicism;  he  enunciated  rules  by  which  the  play- 
wright must  be  bound,  and  abolished  bombast  and  buffoonery 
from  the  serious  stage.  While  such  reforms  obviously  afforded 
a  healthy  corrective  to  the  extravagance  and  want  of  taste 
which  were  rampant  in  the  German  literature  of  the  time, 
Gottsched  went  too  far.  In  1740  he  came  into  conflict  %vith  the 
Swiss  writers  Johann  Jakob  Bodmer  {q.v.)  and  Johann  Jakob 
Breiiinger  (170X-X776),  -who,  under  the  influence  of  Addison 
and  contemporary  Italian  critics,  demanded  that  the  poetic 
imagination  should  not  be  hampered  by  artificial  rules;  they 
pointed  to  the  great  English  poets,  and  especially  to  Milton. 
Gottsched,  although  not  blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  English 
writers,  dung  the  more  tenaciously  to  his  principle  that  poetry 
must  be  the  product  of  rules,  and,  in  the  fierce  controversy 
which  for  a  time  raged  between  Leipzig  and  Zttrich,  he  was 
inevitably  defeated.  His  influence  speedily  declined,  and 
before  Ids  death  his  name  became  proverbial  for  pedantic 
foUy. 

His  wife,  Luise  Addgunde  Victorie,  n6e  Kulmus  (17x3-1763), 
in  some  respects  her  husband's  intellectual  superior,  was  an 
author  of  some  reputaUoiu  She  wrote  several  popular  comedies, 
of  which  Das  Testament  is  the  best,  and  translated  the  Spectator 
(9  vols.,  X 739^x743),  Pope's  Rape  of  tke  Lock  (X744)  and  other 
English  and  French  works.  After  her  death  her  husband  edited 
her  SdmUkkc  kleinere  Cedickte  with  a  memoir  (1763). 

See  T.  W.  Danzel.  Cottscked  und  seine  Zeit  (Leij^g,  1848):  J. 
CrOgcr,  Cottschedt  Bodmer,  nnd  Breiiinger  (with  selections  from  their 
writiRKs)  (Stuttgart,  1884);  F.  Servacs,  Die  Poelik  CoUscheds  und 
der  Sckweixer  (Straisbun,  1887);  E.  Wolff,  CoUsckeds.  Stelittng  im 
dentscken  BiUungsteben  (3  vols.,  Kiel.  1895-1807).  and  G.  Wanielc, 
CoUscked  und  die  deutscke  LUeralur  seiner  Zeit  (Leipxig,  1897).  On 
Frau  Gottsched,  see  P.  Schlentber,  Frau  Cotiscked  und  die  bUrterlicke 
Komddie  XBerlin.  1886). 

OOTZ,  johann  NIKOLAUS  (x72X-x78x),  German  poet,  was 
bom  at  Worms  on  the  9th  of  July  X72X.  He  studied  theology 
at -Halle  (X739-X742),  where  he  b«:ame  intimate  with  the  poets 
Johann  W.  L.  Gldm  and  Johann  Peter  Uz,  acted  for  some  years 
as  military  chaplain,  and  afterwards  filled  various  other  ecclesi- 
astical offices.  He  died  at  Winterburg  on  the  4th  of  November 
178X.  The  writings  of  Gdtz  consist  of  a  number  of  short  lyrics 
and  several  translations,  of  which  the  best  is  a  rendering  of 
Anacreon.  His  original  compositions  are  light,  livdy  and 
sparkling,  and  are  animated  rather  by  French  wit  than  by 
German  depth  of  sentiment.  The  best  known  of  his  poems  is 
Die  Mddckeninsd,  an  degy  which  met  with  the  warm  approval 
of  Frederick  the  Great. 

G6tz's  Vermisekte  Cedickte  were  published  with  biography  by 
K.  W.  Ramlcr  (Mannheim,  1785;  new  ed,  1807),  and  a  collection  ot 
his  poems,  dating  from  the  years  1 745-1765,  has  been  edited  by 
C.  SchQdc^kopf  m  the  Deutscke  Literaturaenkmale  des  18.  und  tp. 
Jakrkunderts  (1893).  See  also  Briefe  von  und  an  J,  N.  CMs,  edited 
by  C.  ScbQddekopf  (1893). 

GOUACHE  a  French  word  adapted  from  the  ItaL  guamo 
(probaUy  in  origin  connected  with  *'  wash  "),  meaning  Uterally 
a  *'  ford,"  but  used  also  for  a  method  of  painting  in  opaque 
water-cokMir.  The  colours  are  mixed  with  or  painted  in  a 
vehicle  of  gum  or  honey,  and  whereas  in  true  water-colours 
the  high  lijjbu  are  obtained  by  leaving  blank  the  surface  of  the 
paper  or  other  material  used,  or  by  allowing  it  to  show  through 
a  translucent  wash  in  "  gouache,"  these  are  obtained  by  white 
or  other  light  colour.  "  Gouadic  "  is  frequently  used  in  miniature 
painting. 


GOUDA  (or  Ter  Goowe),  a  totm  of  Holland,  in  the  pRmooe 
of  South  Holland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gouwe  at  its  oonflueoa 
with  the  Ysd,  and  a  junction  station  x  afm.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Rotter- 
dam. Pop.  (1900)  22,303.  Tramways  connect  it  with  Bodegraven 
(5)m.  M.)  on  the  old  Rhine  and  with  Oudewater  (8  m.  E.)  on 
the  Ysd;  and  there  is  a  regular  steamboat  service  In  various 
directions,  Amsterdam  being  reached  by  the  canalized  Gouwe; 
Aar,  Drecht  and  Amstd.  The  town  of  Ck>uda  is  laid  out  ia  a 
fine  open  manner  and,  like  other  Diitch  towns,  is  intersected  by 
numerous  canals.  On  its  outskirts  pleasant  walks  and  fine 
trees  have  replaced  the  (Ad  fortifications.  The  Groole  Markt 
is  the  largest  market-square  in  Holland.  Among  tJie  numerous 
churches  bdonging  to  various  denominations,  the  first  place  must 
be  given  to  the  Groote  Kerk  of  St  John.  It  was  founded  in  1485, 
but  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  x  552,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  dimensions 
(345  ft.  long  and  150  fL  broad),  for  a  large  and  celebrated  organ, 
and  a  splendid  scries  of  over  forty  stained-glass  windows  presented 
by  diies  and  princes  and  executed  by  various  well-known  artists, 
including  the  brothers  Dirk  (d.£.x577)  and  Wouter  (d.  e,  1590) 
Crabeth,  between  the  years  1555  and  X603  (see  ExpUmatien 
of  tke  Famous  and  Renowned  Qass  Works,  brc^  Gouda,  1876, 
reprinted  from  an  older  volume,  X718).  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  (jothic  town  hall,  founded  in  1449  and  rebuilt 
in  1690,  and  the  weigh-house  built  by  Pieter  Post  of  Haailem 
(1608-X669)  and  adorned  with  a  fine  relief  by  Barth.  Eggers 
(d.  c,  1690).  The  museum  of  antiq'uilies  (1874)  contains  an 
exquisite  chalice  of  the  year  1425  and  some  iH^cturea  and  p<nlrails 
by  Wouter  Crabeth  the  younger.  Com.  Ketd  (a  native  of  Goads, 
154&-X616)  and  Ferdinand  Bol  (x6i6-i68o).  Other  buildings 
are  the  orphanage,  the  hospital,  a  house  of  correction  for  women 
and  a  music  hall. 

In  the  time  of  the  counts  the  wealth  of  Gouda  was  maidy 
derived  from  brewing  and  doth-weaving;  but  at  a  later  date 
the  making  of  day  tobacco  pipes  became  the  staple  trade,  and, 
although  this  industry  has  somewhat  declined,  the  churchwarden 
pipes  of  Gouda  are  still  well  known  and  largdy  manufactured. 
In  winter-time  it  is  considered  a  feat  to  skate  hither  from 
Rotterdam  and  dsewhcre  to  buy  such  a  pipe  and  return  with 
it  in  one's  mouth  without  its  bdng  broken.  The  mud  from  the 
Ysd  furnishes  the  material  for  large  brick-works  and  potteries; 
there  are  also  a  cdebrated  manufactory  of  stearine  candles,  s 
yam  factory,  an  oil  refinery  and  cigar  factories.  The  transit 
and  shipping  trade  is  considerable,  and  as  one  of  the  principal 
markets  of  South  Holland,  the  round,  white  Gouda  cheeses  are 
known  throughout  Europe.  Boskoop,  5  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Gouda 
on  the  Gouwe,  is  famous  for  its  nursery  gardens;  and  the  little 
old-world  town  of  Oudewater  as  the  birthplace  of  the  famous 
theologian  Arminius  in  ^i  560.  The  town  hall  ( 1 588)  of  Oudewater 
contains  a  picture  by  Dirk  Stoop  (d.  1686),  commenx>rating 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Spaniards  in  1575  and  the 
subsequent  sack  and  massacre. 

OOUDIMEL,  CLAUDE,  muscial  composer  of  the  i6th  century, 
was  bom  about  15 10.  The  French  and  the  Bdgians  claim  him 
as  thdr  countryman.  In  all  probability  he  was  born  at  Bcsangon, 
for  in  his  edition  of  the  songs  of  Arcaddt,  as  well  as  in  the  mass 
of  1554,  he  calls  himself  "  nalif  dc  Besan^on  "  and  "  Claudius 
Godimellus  Vescontinus."  This  discountenances  the  theory  of 
Ambros  that  he  was  born  at  Vaison  near  Avignon.  As  to  bis 
early  education  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  the  excellent 
Latin  in  which  some  of  his  letters  were  written  proves  that, 
in  addition  to  his  musical  knowledge,  he  also  acquired  a  good 
classical  training.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  in  Rome  in  1540 
at  the  head  of  a  music -school,  and  that  besides  many  other 
celebrated  musicians,  Palest  rina  was  amongst  his  pupils.  'About 
the  middle  of  the  century  he  seems  to  have  left  Rome  for  Paris, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Jean  Duchemin,  he  published,  ia 
1555*  ^  musical  setting  of  Horace's  Odes.  Infim'tdy  more 
important  b  another  collection  of  vocal  pieces,  a  setting  of  the 
celebrated  French  version  of  the  Psalms  by  ^arot  and  Bea 
published  in  1565.  It  is  written  in  four  parts,  the  mdody  being 
assigned  to  the  tenor.  The  invention  of  the  melodies  w*^^ 
ascribed  to  Goadimd,  but  they  have  qow  defioitdy  been  proved 
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to  have  ot%inatcd  In  pepnlar  tones  ioottd  in  tke  cottcctiont  of 
this  period.  Some  of  tbiese  tunes  ere  still  used  by  the  French 
ProtcsUnt  Church.'  Others  were  adopted  by  tbo  German 
Lutherans,  a  German  vnitation  of  the  French  vcrsioDS  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  same  metres  having  been  published  at  an  early 
date.  Althoufh  the  French  version  of  the  Psalms  was  at  first 
used  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  there  is  little  doobt 
t  hat  Goadimd  had  embiaoed  the  new  faith.  In  Michel  Brenet's 
Biographie  {Afmaksfr9nc<unUise$,  Besancon,  XS98,  P.  Jacquin) 
it  is  established  that  in  MeUB»  where  he  was  living  in  x  565,  Goudi- 
mel moved  in  Huguenot  drdes,  and  even  figured  as  godfather 
to  the  daughter  of  the  president  of  Senneton.  Seven  years 
later  he  fell  a  victim  to  religious  fanaticism  during  the  St 
Bartholomew  massacres  at  Lyons  from  the  37th  to  the  aSth  of 
August  1572,  his  death,  it  is  stated,  being  due  to  "  tes  ennemis 
de  la  gloire  de  Dieu  et  quelques  m£chants  envieux  de  I'honneur 
qu'il  avait  acqub."  Masses  and  motets  belonging  to  bis  Roman 
period  are  found  In  the  Vatican  Ubrtfry,  and  in  the  archives 
of  various  churches  in  Rome;  others  were  published.  Thus 
the  work  entitled  Missae  Ires  a  ChuHaGaudimd pnaestanlittmo 
musUo  aucicre,  nunc  primum  in  luccm  edUae,  contains  one  mass 
by  the  learned  editor  himself,  the  other  two  being  by  Claudius 
Sennisy  and  Jean  Maillard  respectively.  Another  collecUoo, 
La  Fleur  dcs  Hansons  ies  deux  plus  exctUent  musUicns  de  wutre 
temps,  consists  of  part  songs  by  Goudimel  and  Orlando  di  Lasso. 
Boraey  gives  in  his  history  a  motet  of  Goudimel's  Domine  quid 
muLlipiicati  sunt. 

GOUFFIER,  the  name  of  a  great  French  family,  which  owned 
the  estate  of  Bonnivet  in.Poitou  from  the  X4th  century.  Cvw- 
LAuxc  GouEFUS,  chamberlain  to  Charles  VII.,  was  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  Jacques  Coe^r,  obtaining  his  condemnation  and  after- 
wards receiving  his  property  (1491).  He  bad  a  great  number 
of  children,  several  of  whom  played  a  part  in  history.  Anius, 
seigneur  deBoisy(tf.  147 5'-x52o)waa entrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  young  count  of  Angoul^me  (Francis  I.)}  end  on  the  acces- 
sion of  this  prince  to  the  throne  as  Francis  I.  became  grand 
master  of  the  royal  household,  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
gDvemment;  to  him  was  given  the  task  of  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  Noyon  in  15 16;  and  shortly  before  his  death  the  king 
raised  the  estates  of  Roanne  and  Boisy  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy, 
that  of  Roannais,  in  his  favour.  Adrien  GourriER  (d.  1523) 
was  bishop  of  Coutances  and  Albi,  and  grand  almoner  of  France. 
GuiLLAVifE  GovrriEs,  seigneur  de  Bonnivet,  became  admiral 
of  France  (see  Bonmivet).  CLAxmE  GoomEK,  son  of  Artus, 
was  created  comte  de  Maulevrier  (1542)  end  marquis  de  Boisy 

(1564).    • 

There  were  many  branches  of  this  family,  the  chief  of  them 
being  the  dukes  of  Roannais,  the  counts  of  Caravas,  the  lords  of 
Cr^vecoeur  and  of  Bonnivet,  the  marquises  of  Thois,  of  Brazeux, 
and  of  Espagny.  The  name  of  Gouffier  was  adopted  in  the  i8th 
century  by  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Choiseul.  (M.  P.*) 

GOVOB;  martin  {c.  1360-1444),  sumamed  tiE  Cuaxpaigne, 
French  chancellor,  was  born  at  Bourges  about  1360.  A  canon 
of  Bourges,  in  r403  he  became  treasurer  to  John,  duke  of  Berri, 
and  in  1406  bishop  of  Chartres.  He  was  arrested  by  John  the 
Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the  hapless  Jean  de  Montaigu 
(1349-1409)  in  1409,  but  was  soon  released  and  then  banished. 
Attaching  himself  to  the  dauphin  Louis,  duke  of  Guienne,  he 
became  his  chancellor,  the  king's  ambassador  in  Brittany,  and  a 
member  of  the  grand  council;  and  on  the  13th  of  May  141 5> 
he  was  transferred  from  the  see  of  Chartres  to  that  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  In  May  1418,  when  the  Burgundians  re-entered  Paris, 
he  only  escaped  death  at  their  hands  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
Bastille.  He  then  left  Paris,  but  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  the  duke  de  la  Tr£moiile,  who  imprisoned  him  in 
the  castle  of  Sully.  Rescued  by  the  dauphin  Charies,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  France  on  the  3rd  of  February  1422. 
He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Burgundy  and  France,  was  a  party 
to  the  selection  of  Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond,  as  constable,  but 
had  to  resign  his  chancellorship  in  favour  of  Regnault  of  Chartres; 
first  from  March  35th  to  August  6th  1425,  and  again  when  La 
Trimoille  had  supplanted  Richmond.    After  the  fall  of  La 


Trtekoile  in  r433  he  returned  to  court,  and  exerdied  a  powerful 

influence  over  affairs  of  sute  almost  till  his  death,  which  to6k 

place  at  the  castle  of  Beaulieu  (Ptty«de>D6me)  on  the  ss^h  or 

26th  of  November  1444. 

See  Hiver's  account  in  the  Uimoins  de  la  SeeiSti  des  Anlwuaim 
du  Centrt,  p.  367  (1869):  and  the  NQm$eUe  Biepapkie  gfiniruU,  voL 
xxi. 

QOUOB  (adopted  from  the  Fr.  gouf^,  derived  from  the  Late 
Lat.  {nWa  or  guihia,  in  Ducange  iulbium,  an  implement  ad 
kartmm  gxeeiendum,  and  also  tfuimiiMfilHiii  ferreum  in  usu 
fahrorum; .  according  to  the  New  English  Didianary  the  word 
is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  gylf,  a  beak,  appearing  in  Welsh, 
and  gitbf  a  boring  tool,  in  Cornish),  a  tool  of  the  chisel  type  with 
a  curved  blade,  used  for  scooping  a  groove  or  channel  in  wood, 
stone,  &c.  (see  Toot).  A  similar  instrument  is  used  in  surgery 
for  <^rations  involving  the  excision  of  portions  of  bone. 
^  Gouge  "  Is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  bookbinder's  tool,  for 
impressing  a  curved  line  on  the  leather,  and  for  the  line  so  im- 
pressed. In  mining,  a  "  gouge  "  is  the  layer  of  soft  rock  or  earth 
sometimes  found  in  each  dde'of  a  vein  of  coal  or  ore,  which  the 
miner  can  scoop  out  with  his  pick,  and  thus  attack  the  vein  more 
easily  from  the  side.  The  verb  "  to  gouge  "  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  scooping  or  forcing  out. 

OOUOH.  HUGH  G0U6H,  Viscount  (1779-1869),  British 
field-marshal,  a  descendant  of  Francis  Cough  who  was  made 
bishop  of  Limerick  in  1626,  was  bom  at  IVoodstown,  Limerick, 
on  the  3rd  of  November  1779.  Having  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  army  in  August  1794,  he  served  with  the  78th  Highlanders 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Cape 
Town  and  of  the  Dutch  fleet  !h  Saldanha  Bay  in  1796.  His 
next  service  was  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  with  the  87th 
(Royal  Irish  Fusiliers),  he  shared  in  the  attack  on  Porto  Rico, 
the  capture  of  Surinam,  and  the  brigand  war  in  St  Lucia.  In 
1809  he  was  called  to  fake  part  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and, 
joining  the  army  under  Wellington,  commanded  his  regiment  as 
major  in  the  operations  before  Oporto,  by  which  the  town  was 
taken  from  the  French.  At  Talavera  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  For  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  he  was  afterwards  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  his 
commission,  on  the  recommendation  of  Wellington,  being 
antedated' from  the  day  of  the  duke's  despatch.  He  was  thus 
the  first  officer  who  ever  received  brevet  rank  for  services 
performed  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  He  was  next 
engaged  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  at  which  his  regiment  captured 
a  French  eagle.  At  the  defence  of  Tarifa  the  post  of  danger 
was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
aege.  At  Vitoria,  where  Gough  again  distinguished  himself, 
his  regiment  captured  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan.-  He  was 
again  severely  wounded  at  Nivelle,  and  was  soon  after  created  a 
knight  of  St  Charles  by  the  king  of  Spain.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  home  and  enjoyed  a  respite  of  some  years  from 
active  service.  He  next  took  command  of  a  regiment  stationed 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  discharging  at  the  same  time  the  duties 
of  a  magistrate  during  a  period  of  agitation.  Gough  was  pro- 
moted major-general  in  1830.  Seven  years  later  he  was  sent  to 
India  to  take  command  of  the  Mysore  division  of  the  army. 
But  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  India  the  difficulties  which  lad 
to  the  first  Chinese  war  made  the  presence  of  an  energetic  general 
on  the  scene  indispensable,  and  Gough  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  China.  This  post  he  held  during 
all  the  operations  of  the  war;  and  by  his  great  achievements 
and  numerous  victories  in  the  face  of  immense  difficulties,  he 
at  length  enabled  the  English  plenipotentiary.  Sir  H.  Potlinger, 
to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
'treaty  of  Nanking  in  August  1842  the  British  forces  were  with- 
drawn; and  before  the  dose  of  the  year  Gough,  who  had  been 
made  a  G.C.B.  in  the  previous  year  for  his  services  in  the  capture 
of  the  Canton  forts,  was  created  a  baronet.  In  August  1843  he 
was  appointed  cOmmander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  India, 
and  in  December  he  took  the  command  in  person  against  the 
Mahrattas,  and  defeated  them  at  Maharajpur,  capturing  more 
than  fifty  guns.    In  1845  occurred  the  rupture  with  the  Sikhs, 
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who  aosatd  the  SuUej  an  large  numbcn,  and  Sir  Hugjh  Gouglh 
conducted  the  operations  against  them,  being  well  supported 
by  Lord  Hardinge,  the  govemor>generaI,  who  volunteered  to 
serve  under  him.  Successes  in  the  hard-fou|^t  battles  of 
Mudki  and  Ferozeshah  were  succeeded  by  the  victory  of 
Sobraon,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Sikhs  sued  for  peace  at 
Lahore.  The  services  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  rewarded  by 
bis  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Boron 
Gough  (April  1846).  The  war  broke  out  again  in  1848,  and 
again  Lord  Gough  took  the  field;  but  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Chillianwalla  being  equivocal,  he  was  superseded  by  the 
home  authorilies  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier;  before  the 
news  of  the  supersession  arrived  Lord  Gough  had  finally  crushed 
the  Sikhs  in  the  battle  of  Gujarat  (Februaiy  1849).  His  taaics 
during  the  Sikh  wars  were  the  subject  of  an  embittered  contro- 
versy (kc  Sikh  Wars).  Lord  Go\igh  now  returned  to  England, 
was  raised  to  a  viscountcy,  and  for  the  third  time  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  ParliamenL  A  pension  of  £aooo  per 
annum  was  granted  to  him  by  parliament,  and  an  equal  pension 
by  the  East  India  Company.  He  did  not  again  see  active  service. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  invest  Marshal 
Pelissier  and  other  officers  with  the  insignia  of  the  Bath.  Honours 
were  multiplied  upon  him  during  his  latter  years.  He  was  made 
a  knight  of  St  Patrick,  being  ^he  fust  knight  of  the  order  who 
did  not  hold  an  Irish  peerage,  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor, 
was  named  a  G.C.S.I.,  and  in  November  1862  was  made  field* 
marshal.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  children  by  both  his 
wives.    He  died  on  the  and  of  March  1869. 

See  R.  S.  Rait,  Lord  Cpu^  (1903) ;  and  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner.  Lord 
Dalkousie  (1904). 

GOUGH,  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW  (1817-1886),  American 
temperance  orator,  was  bom  at  Sandgatc,  Kent,  E^Iand,  on 
the  22nd  of  August  1817.  He  was  educated  by  his  mother, 
a  schoolmistress,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  the  United 
Slates  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  lived  for  two  years  with  family 
friends  on  a  farm  in  western  New  York,  and  then  entered  a 
book-bindery  in  New  York  City  to  learn  the  trade.  There  in 
1833  his.  mot  her  joined  him,  but  after  her  death  in  1835  he  fell 
in  with  dissolute  companions,  and  became  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
He  lost  his  position,  and  for  several  years  supported  himself 
as  a  ballad  singer  and  story-teller  in  the  cheap  theatres  and 
concert-halls  of  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities.  Even  this 
means  of  livelihood  was  being  closed  to  him,  when  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1842  he  was  induced  to  sign  a  temperance 
pledge.  After  several  lapses  and  a  terrific  struggle,  he  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  lecturing  in  behalf  of  temperance  reform. 
Gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  pathos  and  of  description, 
he  was  successful  from  the  start,  and  was  soon  known  and  sought 
after  throughout  the  entire  country,  his  appeals,  which  were 
directly  personal  and  emotional,  bdng  attended  with  extra- 
ordinary responses.  He  continued  his  work  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  made  several  tours  of  England,  where  his  American  success 
was  repeated,  and  died  at  his  work,  being  stricken  with  apoplexy 
on  the  lecture  platform  at  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
passed  away  two  days  later,  on  the  i8th  of  February  x886w 
He  published  an  Autobiograpky  (1846);  Orations  (1854);  Tern- 
peraiue  Addresses  (1870);  Temperance  Lectures  (1879);  and  Sun^ 
tight  and  Shadow,  or  Cleanings  from  My  Life  Work  (1880). 

GOUGH,  RICHARD  (1735^1809),  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  Ix>ndon  on  the  2  ist  of  October  1 73  5.  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
M.P.  and  director  of  the  East  India  Company.  Gough  was  a 
precocious  child,  and  at  twelve  had  translated  from  the  French 
a  history  of  the  Bible,  which  his  mother  printed  for  private 
circulation.  When  fifteen  he  translated  Abb€  Flcury's  work  on 
the  Israelites;  and  at  sixteen  he  published  an  elaborate  work 
entitled  Atlas  Renovalus,  or  Geography  moderniied.  In  1752 
he  entered  Corpus  Chri&ti  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  began 
his  work  on  British  topography,  published  in  1768.  Ircaving 
Cambridge  in  1756,  he  began  a  scries  of  antiquarian  excursions 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  1773  he  began  an  edition 
in  English  of  Camden's  Britannia,  which  appeared  in  1789. 


Meantime  he  pablisbed,.  in  1786,  the  firtc  vduiiMr  of  hU  splendid 
work,  the  SepuUkrai  Monuments  of  Creai  Britain^  applud  to 
*iUu$trMle  the  kislory  €f  fomitiea,  msnners^  habits,  and  arts  at  the 
liferent  periods  from  the  Norman  Canqnest  to  Ike  Seoentaentk 
Century.  This  voLume,  which  contained  the  lint  four  centuries 
was  followed  in  1796  by  a  second  volume  containing  the  15th 
century,  and  an  introduaion  to  the  second  volume  appeared 
in  1799.  Gough  was  chosen  a  feU6w  o6the  Society  of  Antiqaaiies 
of  London  in  1767,  and  from  1771  to  1791  be  was  its  diiector. 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1775.  He  died  at  Enfield  on  the  20th 
of  February  1809.  His  booka  and  manuscripts  relating  to 
AngkvSaxon  and  northern  literature,  all  his  coUectioaa  in  the 
department  of  British  topography,  zaA  a  large  number  of  hb 
drawings  and  engravings  of  other  archaeological  remains,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Among  the  minor  works  of  Gough  are  An  Account  of  Ae  Bedford 
Missal  Qn  MS.);  A  Catalotu*  of  the  Coins  of  Connie,  King  of 
Denmark  (1777):  History  «f  Fleshy  in  Essex  (1803):  An  Account  0/ 
the  Coins  of  the  Seleueidae,  Kings  of  Syria  (1804) ;  and  ^'  Historv-  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,"  prefixed  to  their  Archaedopa. 

GOUJBT,  CLAUDS  PtBRRB  (i697't767),  French  abb£  and 
Htt^ratevr,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  i9tb  of  October  1697. 
He  studied  at  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  Coll^ 
Mazarin,  but  he  nevertheless  became  a  strong  Jansenist  In 
1 70s  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  in  1719  entered  the 
order  of  Oratorians,  and  soon  afterwards  was  named  canoo 
of  St  Jacques  THApital.  -  On  account  of  his  extreme  Janseoist 
opinions  he  suffered  considerable  persecution  from  the  Jesuits, 
and  several  of  his  works  were  suppressed  at  their  instigatioo. 
In  his  Utter  years  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  lost  his 
eyesight.  Poverty  compelled  hire  to  sdl  his  library,  a  sacrifice 
which  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris  on  the 
xst  of  February  1767. 

He  is  the  author  of  SnppUment  au  dictionnaire  de  Moriri  (i7S5)> 
and  a  Nouoean  SnppUment  to  a  subsequent  edition  ol  the  won', 
he  colUborated  in  Bibliotkigue  franfoiee,  on  hislmre  Uttirein  U 
la  France  (18  vols.,  Paris*  1740-1759);  and  in  the  Vies  des  satnh 
'7  vols.,  1730);  he  also  wrote  Mimones  historiques  et  littiraire^  sur 
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coUige  royal  de  France  (i7S8);  Histoire  des  Inquisitions  (P*™l 


X7<^3);  and  sopecvised  an  editioa  of  Rkhelel's  DicHemnasre, 
which  he  has  also  given  an  abri<^ment.    He  helped  the  abb6  Fabie 
in  his  continuation  of  Fleury's  Histoire  ucUsiaslimu, 
See  Mimoires  hist,  el  liU.  de  Fabhi  Goujel  (1767). 

OOUJON,  JEAN  (£.  1520^.  1566).  French  sculptor  of  the 
i6th  century.  Although  some  evidence  has  been  offered  la 
favour  of  the  dale  1520  (.Archives  de  I'arl  fran^iSt  iii*  35o)' 
the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  still  uncertain.  The 
first  mention  of  his  name  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  tiie  church 
of  St  Madou  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1540,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  employed  at  the  cathedral  of  the  same  town,  where 
he  added  to  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise  a  statue  of  his 
nephew  Georges,  afterwards  removed,  and  possibly  carved 
portions  of  the  tomb  of  Louis  de  Brezi,  executed  some  time  after 
X545.  On  leaving  Rouen,  Goujon  was  employed  by  Pierre 
Lescot,  the  celebrated  architect  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  restoration 
of  St-Germain  TAuxerrois;  the  bxiilding  accounts — some  01 
which  for  the  years  1542-1544  were  discovered  by  M.  de  Laborde 
on  a  piece  of  parchment  binding — specify  as  his  work,  not  ouy 
the  carvings  of  the  pulpit  (Louvre),  but  also  a  Notre  Dame  de 
Piet6,  now  k»t.  In  1547  appeared  Martin's  French  translation 
of  Vitruvius,'thc  illustrations  of  which  were  due,  the  translator 
Ulls  us  in  his  "  Dedication  to  the  King,"  to  Goujon,  "  nagueres 
architecte  de  Monseigneur  le  Conn£table,  et  maintenant  ua  dc* 
v6tres."  We  learn  from  this  sutement  not  only  that  Goujon 
had  been  taken  into  the  royal  service  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
II.,  but  also  that  he  had  been  previously  employed  under  Bullant 
on  the  ch&teau  of  £couen.  Between  1547  and  i549  ^  ^** 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Loggia  ordered  from  ^"^^^ 
for  the  entry  of  Henry  II.  into  Paris,  which  took  place  on  the 
x6th  of  June  1549.  Lescot's  edifice  was  reconstructed  at  the 
end  of  the  x8th  century  by  Bernard  Poyet  into  the  FonUioe 
des  Innocents,  this  being  a  considerable  variation  of  the  origm||| 
design.  At  the  Louvre,  Goujon,  under  the  direction  of  ^^^J* 
executed  the  carvings  of  the  south-west  angle  of  the  court,  iw 
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rriiefs  of  ibe  Eaalkr  Henri  II.,  and  Uie  TVibune  d«8  Cariatideft, 
for  which  He  leorivcd  757  Uvres  on  the  sth  of  September  1550. 
Between  154S  and  1554  rose  the  ch&teau  d*Anet,  in  the  embel- 
tuhment  of  which  Goujon  was  aaaodatcd  with  PhiUbert  Delorme 
in  the  service  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Unfortunately  the  building 
accounts  of  Anet  have  disappeared,  but  Goujon  executed  a 
\'ast  number  of  other  works  of  equal  importance,  destroyed  or 
lost  in  the  great  Revolution.  In  1555  hk  name  ^>pears  again 
in  the  Louvre  accounts,  and  continues  to  do  so  every  succeeding 
year  up  to  1563,  when  all  tiaceef  him  ii  lost.  In  the  ooune  of 
this  year  aa  attempt  was  made  to  turn  out  of  the  royal  emplosr- 
meni  all  those  who  were  suq>ected  of  Huguenot  tendencies 
Goujon  has  always  been  claimed  as  aReformer;  it  is  consequently 
poGsible  that  he  was  one  of  the  victhns  of  this  attack.  We  should 
therefore  probably  ascribe  the  work  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Hfttd  Caniavalet  (m  siht),  together  with  much  else  executed 
ia  varioua  parts  of  Parisr-^>ut  now  diqiexsed  or  destroyed — 
to  a  period  intervening  between  the  date  of  his  dismissal  from 
the  Limvxe  and  his  death,  which  is  computed  to  have  taken 
place  between  1564  and  1568^  probably  at  Bologna.  The 
researches  of  M.  Tomaso  Saadonnini  (see  Gateitg  des  Beaux  Arts, 
3"  p£riode,  vol.  xacxi.)  have  finally  disposed  of  the  supposition. 
k>ng  entertained,  that  Gotiyon  died  during  the  St  Bartholomew 
massacre  in  1573. 

List  «f  auikgntic  vorks  ^Jean  Qn^oni  Two  marUe  columns 
supporting  the  organ  of  the  church  of  St  Maclou  (Rouen)  on 
ri^t  and  left  <rf  porch  on  entering;  left-hand  gate  of  the  diurch 
of  St  Maclou;  bas*reIiofis  for  decoration  of  screen  of  St  Geraiain 
I'Auxerrois  (now  in  Louvre);  "  Victory  "  over  chimney-piece 
of  Salle  des  Gardes  at  £concn;  altar  at  Chantilly;  ilhislrations 
for  Jean  Martin's  translation  of  Vitruvius;  bas^celiefs  and 
sculptural  decoration  of  Fontaine  des  Innocents;  bas-reliefs 
adorning  entrance  of  HAtd  Caitiavalet,  also  series  of  satyrs^ 
beads  on  keystones  of  arcade  of  courtyard;  fountain  of  Diana 
from  Anet  (now  in  Louvre);  internal  decoration  of  chapel  at 
Anet;  portico  of  Anet  (now  in  courtyard  of  £cole  des  Beauat 
Arts);  bust  of  Diane  de  Foi^ticrs  (now  at  Versailles);  Tribune 
of  Caryatides  in  the  Louvre;  decoration  of  *'  Escalier  Henri 
II., ''  Louvre;  ceils  de  becuf  and  decoration  of  Henri  li.  facade. 
Louvre;  groups  for  pediments  of  facade  now  placed  over 
couance  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  collections,  LouVre. 

Sec  A.  A.  Pettier,  (Ewns  de  Goujon  (1844);  Reginald  Lister^ 
Jte»  Coujon  (London,  190^). 

GOUJON.  JEAN  BURIE  CLAUDE  ALEXANDRE  (i766>i795)» 
French  publicist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Bourg  on  the 
13th' of  April  1766,  the  son  of  a  postmaster.  TlM:  boy  went 
early  to  sea,  and  saw  fighting  when  he  was  twelve  years  old; 
in  1790  he  s^ded  at  Meudon,  and  began  to  make  good  his  lack 
of  education.  As  proaireur-gfn^ral -syndic  of  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  in  August,  1 793y  he  had  to  supply  theinliahitants 
with  food,  and  fulfilled  his  dxflicult  functions  with  energy  and 
tact.  In.  the  Convention,  which  be  entered  on  the  death  of 
Hirault  de  S^chelles,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  benches  of  the 
Mountain.  He  conducted  a  mission  to  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  tiie  Moselle  with  creditable. moderation,  and  was  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  peace  withiA  the  republic.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  counter-revolution,  which 
he  denounced  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and  from  the  Mountain 
after  his  recall  to  Paris,  following  on  the  revolution  of  the  gth 
Tbermidor  (July  37, 1794).  He  was  one  of  those  who  protested 
against  the  rradroission  of  Louvet  and  other  survivors  of  the 
Girondin  party  to  the  Convention  in  March  1795;  and,  when 
the  populace  invaded  the  legislature  on  the  xst  Prairial  (May 
30, 1795)  and  compelled  the  deputies  to  legislate  in  accordance 
with  their  desires,  he  proposed  the.  immediate  establishment 
of  a  spedal  commission  which  ^ouid  assure  the  execution  of 
the  proposed  changes  and  assume  the  functions  of  the  various 
committees.  The  failure  of  the  insurrection  involved  the  fall 
of  those  deputies  who  hadsupportcd  the  demands  of  the  populace. 
Before  the  close  of  the  sitting,  Goujon,  with  Romme,  Duroi, 
Duqoesnoy,  Bourbottc,  Soubrany  and  others  were  pot  under 
aoest  by  their  colleagues,  and  oo  their  way  to  the  ch&teau 


of  XsuiMui  in  Brittany  had  a  nanow  escape  from  a  mob  at 
Avnaacfaes.  They  were  brought  back  to  Paris  for  trial  before 
a  asilitaiy  oonunissioa  on  the  17th  of  June,  and,  though  no  proof 
of  their  complicity  in  organising  the  insurrection  could  be  found— 
they  were,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Goujon  and  Bourbotte, 
strangers  to  one  another — they  were  condemned.  In  accordance 
with  a  pre-arxsnged  plan,  they  attempted  suicide  on  the  stair- 
case leading  from  the  murt-room  with  a  knife  which  (joujon 
had  aucceasfolly  concealed.  Romme,  (k>ujon  and  Duquesnoy 
succeeded,  but  the  other  three  mere^' inflicted  wounds  which 
did  not  prevent  their  being  taken  immediately  to  the  guillotine. 

Wkh  their  deaths  the  Mountain  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party. 

See  J.  Claretic,  Les  Derniets  Montagnardst  kistoire  de  I  insurrection 
de  Prairial  an  III  d'aprhs  Us  documents  (1867):  Dijense  du  reprl- 
serUant  du  peufile  Coujon  (Paris,  no  date),  with  the  letters  and  a  hymn 
written  by  Goujon  muwa  his  imprisonment.  For  other  documents 
not  Maunce  Toumeux  (Paris,  1890,  vol.  i.,  pp.  433-435). 

QOULBURN.  EDWARD  HEYEICK  (i8ia~z897),  English 
churchman,  son  of  Mr  Serjeant  Goulburn,  M.P.,  recorder  of 
Leicester,  and  nephew  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  ministries  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  iilh  of 
February  t$i8,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  In  1839  he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Merton,  and  in 
1841  and  1843  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  respectively. 
For  some  years  be  held  the  living  of  Holyw«^  Oxford,  and  was 
chaplain  to  Samuel  WUberlorce,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In 
1849  he  sticceedcd  Tait  as  headmaster  of  Rugby,  but  in  1857 
he  resigned,  and  accepted  the  charge  of  Quebec  Chapel»  Maryle^ 
bone.  In  1858  ho  became  a  prebendary  of  St  Paid's,  and  in 
1859  vkar  of  St  John's,  Paddington.  In  1866  he  was  made 
dean  «^  Norwich,  and  in  that  office  exercised  a  long  and  marked 
influence  on  church  hfe.  A  strong  Conservative  and  a  churchman 
of  traditional  orthodoxy,  he  was  a  keen  antagonist  of  "  higher 
criticism"  and  of  all  forms  of  rationalism.  His  Thoughts  on 
Personal  Rdigjou  (1863)  and  The  Pursuit  of  Holiness  were 
well  received;  and  he  wrote  the  Life  (1893)  of  his  friend  Dean 
Burgon,  with  whose*  doctrinal  views  he  was  substantially  in 
agreement.  He  resigned  the  deanery  in  1889,  and  died  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  3rd  of  May  1897. 

See  Life  by  B.  Compton  (1899). 

QOULBURN.  HENRY  (1784-1856),  EngUsh  statesman,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  19th  of  March  1784  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1808  htf*  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Horshftm;  in  1810  he  was  appointed  under- 
secretary for  home  aiSairs  and  two  and  a  hadf  years  later  he  was 
made  under-secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies.  Still  retaining 
office  in  the  Tory  goveminent  he  became  a  privy  councillor  in 
183 X,  and  just  afterwards  was  appointed  chief  secretary  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a.  position  which  he  held  until  April 
1837.  Here  although  frequently  denounced  as  an  Orangeman, 
h&  period  of  office  was  on  the  whole  a  suicoessfal  one,  and  in 
X833  he  managed  to  pass  the  Irish  Tithe  Composition  BiH.  lo 
January  1838  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under 
the  duke  .of  Wdlington;  like  his  leader  he  disliked  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  he  voted  against  in  1828.  In  the 
domain  of  finance  GouUnim's  chief  achievements  were  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  on  part  of  the  national  debt,  and  to  allow 
any  one  to  sell  beer  upon  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee,  a  com- 
plete change  of  policy  With  regard  to  the  drink  trafl^.  Leaving 
oflice  with  Wellington  in  November  1830,  Goulburn  was  home 
secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  four  months  in  1835,  and 
'  when  this  statesman  returned  to  office  in  September  1841  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  second  time.  Although 
Peel  himself  did  some  of  the  chancellor's  work,  Goulburn  was 
responsible  for  a  further  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  and  he  aided  his  ^hief  in  the  struggle  whidi  ended 
in  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  With  his  colleagues  he  I^t  office 
in  June  1846.  After  representing  Horsham  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  over  fem'  years  Goulbura  was  successivdy  member 
for  St  Germans,  for  West  Lobe,  and  for  the  city  of  Armagh.  In 
May  1831  he  was  dected  for  Cambridge  University,  and  he 
retained  this  seat  until  his  death  <m  the  lath  of  January  1856 
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tx  Betdmorth  House,  Doiking.  Goulbam  was  one  of  Fttl't 
finnest  supporters  and  most  intiiaate  frieods.  His  ddest  son, 
Heniy  (z8i3~x843),  was  senior  classic  and  second  wrangler 
at  Cambridge  in  1835. 

See  S.  Walpole,  History  of  Engfand  (i  878-1886). 

GOULBURM.  a  city  of  Aigyle  county,  New  Sonth  Wales, 
Australia,  134  m.  S.W.  of  Sydney  by  the  Great  Southern  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  xo,6i8.  It  lies  in  a  productive  agricultural  district, 
at  an  altitude  of  2129  ft.,  and  is  a  place  of  great  importance, 
being  the  chief  depot  of  the  inland  trade  of  Uie  southern  part 
of  the  state.  There  are  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals. 
Manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  flour  and  beer,  and  tanning 
are  important.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1859;  and 
Goulbum  became  a  city  in  1864. 

GOULD,  AUGUSTUS  ADDISON  (1805-1866),  American 
conchologist,  was  bom  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
23rd  of  April  1805,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1825,  and 
took  hi»  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1830.  Thrown  from 
boyhood  on  his  own  exertions,  it  was  only  by  industry,  pcr> 
severance  and  self-denial  that  be  obtained  the  means  to  pursue 
his  studies.  Esublishing  himself  in  Boston,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  finally  rose  to  hi^  professional 
rank  and  social  position.  He  became  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  and  was  employed  in  editing  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  state.  As  a  conchologist  his  reputation  is  world- 
wide, and  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  science  in  America. 
His  writings  fill  many  pages  of  the  publications  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  (see  voL  zi.  p.  197  for  a  list)  and 
other  periodicals.  He  published  with  L.  Agassis  the  Principles 
v/  ZooUgy  (2nd  ed.  1851);  he  edited  the  Terrestrial  and  Air- 
breatkimg  MoUusks  (1851-1855)  ol  Amos  Binney  (1803-1847);  he 
translated  Lamarck's  Genera  of  SMUs.  The  two  most  important 
monuments  to  his  scientific  work,  however,  are  MoUusca  and 
Shells  (vol.  xii.,  1852)  of  the  United  States  exploring  expedition 
(1838-1842)  under  Lieutenant  Charles Wilkes(  1833),  published  by 
the  government,  and  the  Report  on  the  Jnvertebrata  published  by 
order  of  the  legislature  of  Massadiusetts  in  1841.  A  second 
edition  of  the  latter  work  was  authorized  in  1865,  and  published 
in  1870  after  the  author's  death,  which  took  place  at  Boston 
on  the  15th  of  September  1S66.  Gould  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  all  the  prominent  American  scientific  societies,  and 
of  many  of  those  of  Europe,  including  the  London  Royal  Society. 

GOULD,  BBNJAMni  APTHORP  (1824^1896),  American 
astronomer,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  (i  787-1859), 
principal  of  the  Boston  Latin  school,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  27th  of  September  1824.  Having  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1844,  he  studied  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy under  C.  F.  Gauss  at  Gottingen,  and  retomed  to 
America  in  184B.  From  1852  to  1867  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
loBgitttde  department  of  the  United  Sutes  coast  survey;  he 
developed  and  organised  the  service,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
determine  longitudes  by  telegraphic  means,  and  employed  the 
Atlantic  cable  in  x866  to  establish  longitude-rehitions  between 
Europe  and  America.  The  Astronomical  Journal  was  founded 
by  Gould  in  1849;  and  its  publication,  suspended  in  1861, 
was  resumed  by  him  in  1885.  From  1855  to  1859  he  acted  as 
director  of  the  Dudley  observatory  at  Albany,  New  York; 
and  published  in  1859  a  discussion  of  the  places  and  proper 
motions  of  drcumpolar  stars  to  be  used  as  standards  by  the 
United  Sutcs  coast  survey.  Appointed  in  1862  actuary  to 
the  United  States  sanitary  commissioD,  he  issued  in  1869  an 
important  volume  of  Military  and  Anlkropolopad  Statistics. 
He  fitted  up  in  1864  a  private  observatory  at  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
but  undertook  in  x868,  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
lo  organise  a  national  observatory  at  Cordoba;  be^n  to  observe 
there  with  four  assistants  in  1870,  and  completed  in  1874  his 
Uranowutria  Argeniina  (published  1879)  for  which  he  received 
in  1883  the  gold  med^  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sone-catatogue  of  73,160  stars  (1884),  and 
a  general  catalogue  (1885)  compiled  from  meridian  observations 
of  32,448  stars.  Gould's  measuremenu  of  L.  M.  Rutherfurd's 
photographs  of  the  Pleiades  in  1866  entitle  him  to  rank  as  a 


pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  camera  as  an  {nstmmeot  of  precision; 
and  he  secured  at  Cordoba  r400  negatives  of  southen  star- 
dusters,  the  reduction  of  wiiich  occupied  the  dociag  yean  ol 
his  life.  He  returned  in  1885  to  his  home  at  CambridgCi  ^ere 
he  died  on  the  26th  of  November  1896. 

See  Astronomical  Jonmali  ffo.  389;  Ohservatoryt  xx.  70  (same 
notice  abridged);  Science  (Dec  18,  1896,  S.  C.  Chandler);  Astro- 
physical  Journal,  v.  50;  Monthly  Nottcee  Roy.  Asir,  Socttty,  Ivii. 
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G0UL9,  SIR  PRANCB  CARRUTHBR8  (1844-  ),  English 
caricaturist  and  politician/  was  bora  in  Barnstaple  on  the  2nd 
of  December  1844.  Although  in  eariy  youth  he  showed  great 
love  of  drawing,  he  began  life  in  a  bai^  and  then  jofoed  the 
London  Stock'*^  Exchange,  -where  he  constantly  sketdied  the 
members  and  illustrated  important  events  in  the  finandal 
world;  many  of  these  drawings  were  reproduced  by  lithography 
and  published  for  private  circulation.  In  1879  he  be^ui  th* 
regular  illustration  of  the  Christmas  numbers  of  Truth,  and  in 
1887  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Pall  Mall  GazttU,  trans> 
f  erring  hb  allegiance  to  the  Weslmimter  GauUa  on  its  foundation 
and  subsequently  acting  as  assistant  editor.  Among  his  inde- 
pendent publicatkms  are  Who  killed  Codt  RoHut  (189^)*  TaUx 
told  in  the  Zoo  (1900),  'two  voktmes  of  Proissarfs  Modem 
Chronicles,  tUd  and  pictured  by  P.  C.  Gould  (r902  and  X903), 
and  Picture  Politics — a  periodical  rtprint  of  his  Washuiusler 
Gazette  cartoons,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  implemnts  of 
political  warfare  in  thearmoory  of  the  Liberal  party.  Frequently 
grafting  his  ideas  on  to  subjects  taken  freely  from  Undo  Remus, 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  the  works  of  Dickens  and  Shakespeare. 
Sir  F.  C.  Gouki  used  these  literary  vehicles  with  extraordinary 
dexterity  and  point,  but  with  a  satire  that  was  not  unkind  and 
with  a  vigour  from  which  bittemess,  virulence  and  cynidsm 
were  notably  absent.    He  was  knighted  in  1906. 

GOULD,  JAY  (1836-1892),  American  finander,  was  bon  in 
Roxbury,  Delaware  county.  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  May  1836. 
He.  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  studied  at  Hobart 
Academy,  and  though  he  left  school  in  his  sixteenth  year,  devoted 
himself  asnduously  thereafter  to  private  study,  chiefly  of  mathe- 
matics and  surveying,  at  the.  same  time  keeping  books  for  a 
blacksmith  for  his  board.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  for  bis 
father  in  the  hardware  business;  in  1852-1856  he  woriced  as  a 
surveyor  in  preparing  maps  of  Ulster,  Albiiny  and  Ddaware 
counties  in  New  York,  of  Lake  and  Geauga  counties  in  (Miio, 
and  of  Oakland  county  in  Micfaigaa,  and  of  a  projected 
railway  line  between  Newburgh  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  An  ardentT 
anti-renter  in  his  boyhood  and  youth,  he  wrote  A  History  of 
Ddaware  County  and  the  Border  Wars  0/  Nem  York,  contaimiug 
a  SketU  of  the  Early  Settlements  iutke  County,  and  A  History 
of  tke  LaU  Anti-Rent  Dijicullies  in  Ddaware  (Roxbiuy,  1856). 
He  then  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  tanning  business  in  western 
New  York,  and  in  banking  at  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1863  he  married  Miss  Helen  Day  Bliller,  and  through  her  father, 
Daniel  S.  Miller,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Rensselaer 
&  Saratoga  railway,  which  he  bought  up  ii^en  it  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  skilfully  reorganized;  m  the  same  way  he 
bought  and  reorganized  the  Rutland  8c  Washington  railway, 
from  which  he  ultimately  realized  a  kuge- profit.  In  1859  he 
removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  became  a  broker  in  laflway 
stocks,  and  in  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Erie  railway,  of 
which  by  shrewd  strategy  he  and  James  Fisk,  Jt.iq.v.),  had  gained 
control  in  July  of  that  year.  The  management  of  the  road  under 
his  control,  and  eq>ecially  the  sale  of  85,000,000  of  fraudnient 
stock  in  1868-1870,  led  to  litigation  bqfun  by  English  bond- 
holders, and  Gould  was  forced  out  of  the  company  in  Mardi 
1872  and  compeUed  to  restore  securities  valued  at'  about 
87*500,000.  It  was  during  his  control  of  the  Erie  that  be  and 
Fisk  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Tweed  Ring,  th^  admitted 
Tweed  to  the  directorate  of  the  Erie,  and  Tweed  in  turn  arraased 
favourable  legislation  for  them  at  Albany.  With  Tweed,  Gouki 
was  cartooned  by  Nast  in  1869.  In  October  187 1  Gould  was  the 
chief  bondsman  of  Twee&  when  the  latter  was  bdd  in  $1,000,000 
baU.    With  Fisk  in  August  1869  he  b^gan  to  buy  fold  in  a 
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attoupt  to  "  comer  **  the  market,  hi»  hope  being  thatj  with  (he 
idvance  in  price  of  gold,  wheat  would  advance  to  such  a  price 
that  western  farmers  would  sell,  and  there  would  be  a  consequent 
great  movement  of  breadstuffs  from  West  to  East,  which  would 
rcsalt  in  increased  frei|^  busiiiess  for  the  Erie  road.  His 
specttlatKMM  in  sold,  during  which  he  attempted  through  President 
Grant's  brother-^n-Iaw,  A.  H.  Corbin,  to  influence  the  president 
and  his  secretary  General  Horace  Porter,  culminated  in  the  panic 
of  '*  Black  Friday,"  on  the  S4th  of  September  1869,  when  the 
pace  of  fold  feU  from  162  to  135. 

Gould  gained  control  of  the  Union  Pacific,  from  which  in 
i88j  be  withdrew  after  realiaag  a  large  profit.  Buying  iq>  the 
stock  of  the  Misaeuri  Pacific  he  built  up,  by  means  of  conaolida- 
lions,  reorganizations,  and  the  construction  of  branch  Unes, 
the  "  Gould  System  "  of  railways  in  the  south-western  states. 
In  x88o  he  was  in  virtual  control  of  xo,ooo  miles  of  railway,  about 
one-ninth  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  Sutes  at  that 
time.  Besides^  he  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  after  x88x  in  the  devatcd 
iaUwa.ys  in  New  York  City,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
Bsny  of  the  largest  railway  financial  operations  in  the  United 
States  for  the  twenty  years  following  x868.  He  died  of  oonsump^ 
tion  and  of  mei^l  strain  on  the  and  of  December  1892,  Ms 
fortune  at  that  time  being  estimated  at  $73^000^000;  all  of 
this  he  left  to  his  own  Esmily. 

His  eldest  son,  Gbokge  Jay  Gouio  <b.  1864)^  ^na  prominent 
aho  as  an  owner  and  manager  of  railways,  and  bcdime  president 
of  the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  railway  (188S),  the  St  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  railway  (X893),  the  International 
ft  Great  Northern  failway  (1893),  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway 
(1893),  the  Texas  &  Pacific  railway  (1893),  and  the  Manhattan 
Ratiwi^  Conspany  (189s)  (  he  was  also  vic^prcsident  and 
director  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  It  was 
under  bis  contxol  that  the  Wabash  system  became  transconti- 
nental and  secured  an  Atfaintic  port  at  Baltimore;  and  it  was 
he  who  bfooi^  about  a  fiibndly  aUianre  between  the  Goukl 
and  the  Rockefeller  interests. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Hblsk  Muxn  Goaxo  (b.  1868),  became 
widely  known  as  a  phiUnthropist,  and  particuhtrly  for  her 
geoerotia  gifts  to  American  aimy  hospitab  in  the  war  with  Spain 
in  1898  and  for  her  Jiuuiy  oontrft>utions  to  New  York  University, 
to  which  ahe  gave  $250,000  for  a  library  in  1895  and  $xoo,ao» 
for  a  Hail  of  Fame  in  1900. 

GOUliOD,  CHARLES  PRAM^OIS  (X8X8-1893),  French  com^ 
poser,  waa  bom  in  Paris  on  the  X7th  of  June  t8t8,  the  son  of 
F.  L.  Gounod,  a  talented  painter.  He  enured  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire in  X836,  studied  under  Reicha,  Hal^vy  and  Lesueur, 
and  won  the  "  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  "  in  1839^  While  residing 
m  the  Eternal  City  be  devoted  nracfc  of  his  time  «o  the  study 
of  sacred  music,  notably  to  the  works  of  Palestrina  and  Babh^ 
In  1843  be  went  to  Vienna,  where  a  "  te<luiem  "  of  his  composi- 
tkm  was  performed.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  tried  in  vain  to 
find  a  pubUsber  for  some  songs  he  had  written  in  Rome.  Having 
become  Organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  "  Miaiions  £trangdrc3," 
he  turned  his  thoughu  and  mind  to  religious  music.  At  that 
time  be  even  contemplated  the  idea  of  entering  into  holy 
orders.  Bis  thoughts  were,  however,  turned  to  more  mundane 
matters  when,  through  the  intervastioit  of  Madame  Viardot, 
the  celebrated  singer,  he  received  a  oommissaon  to  compose  an 
opera  on  a  text  by  Emile  Augier  lor-  the  Acadtaiie  Nationale 
de  Mujique.  SaphOt  the  work  is  question,  was  produced  in 
1851,  and  if  its  success  was  not  very  great,  it  at  least  sufficed  to 
bring  the  cotaqxxer  's  name  to  the  fbce.  Some  critics  appeared 
to  consider  this  worit  as  evidence  of  a  firesh  departure  in  the 
style  of  dramatic  masic,  and  Adolphe  Adam,  the  composer, 
who  was  abo  a  musical  critic,  attributed  to  Gounod  the  wish 
to  revive  the  system  of  musical  declamation  invented  by  dhick. 
The  fact  was  that  Safko  differed  in  some  respects  -from  the 
operatic  works  of-  the  period,  and  was  to  a  certain  eitteiA  in 
advance  of  tbe  timesc  When  it  was  revived  at  the  Paris  Op6ia 
hi  1884,  several  additions  were. made  by  the  composer  to  the 
ices^  not  altogether  to^iu  advantage,  and  Soph&  once 


more  failed  to  attract  the  pnUic«  Gounod's  second  dramatic 
attempt  was  again  in  connexion  with  a  dassical  subject,  and 
consisted  in  some  choruses  written  for  Uiysse,  a  tragedy  by 
Ponsard,  played  at  the  Th^itre  Frangais  in  X851,  when  the 
orchestra  was  conducted  by  Offenbadi.  The  composer's  next 
opera.  La  Nonne  tamgUmte,  givta  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  in  1B54, 
was  a  failure. 

Goethe's  Faust  had  for  years  exercised  a  strong  fascination 
over  Gounod,  and  he  at  last  determined  to  turn  it  to  operatic 
account.  The  performance  at  a  Paris  theatre  of  a  drama  on 
the  same  subject  delayed  the  productfon  of  his  opera  for  a  time. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  wrote  in  a  few  months  the  music  for  an 
operatic  version  of  MoK^re's  comedy,  Le  Midecin  malgrt  lui, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Thtttre  Lyrique  in  1858.  Berlios  well 
described  this  charming  little  work  when  he  wrote  of  it, "  Every- 
thing  is  pretty,  piquant,  fluent,  in  this '  opCra  comique ';  there  is 
nothing  superfluous  and  nothing  wanting."  The  first  perform- 
ance of  Faust  took  pUice  at  the  Thtttre  Lyrique  on  the  X9th 
of  March  1859.  Goethe's  masterpiece  had  already  been  utilized 
for  operatic  purposes  by  various  composers,  the  most  celebrated 
of  whom  was  Spohr.  The  subject  had  also  inspired  Schumann, 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner,  to  mention  only  a  few,  and  the  enormous 
success  of  Gounod's  opera  did  not  deter  Boito  from  writing  bis 
Msfistsfele.  Faust  is  without  doubt  the  most  popular  French 
operaof  thesecond  halfof  the  i9thcentury.  Its  success  has  been 
universal,  and  nowhere  has  it  achieved  greater  vogue  than  in 
the  hind  of  Goethe.  For  years  it  remained  the  recognized  type 
of  modem  French  opera.  At  the  time  of  its  productipn  in  Paris 
it  was  scarcely  appreciated  according  (o  its  merits.  Its  style 
Was  too  novel,  and  its  hisdous  harmonies  did  not  altogether 
suit  the  palates  of  those  diletunti  who  still  looked  upon  Rossin! 
as  the  incarnatfon  of  music.  Times  have  indeed  changed,  and 
French  composers  have  followed  the' road  opened  by  Gounod, 
and  have  further  developed  the  form  of  the  lyrical  drama, 
adopting  the  theories  Of.  Wagner  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
national  temperament.  Although  in  its  original  version  Faust 
contained  spoken  diafogue^  and  was  divided  into  set  pieces 
according  to  custom,  yet  it  differed  greatly  from  the  operas  of 
the  past.  Gounod  had  not  studied  the  works  of  German  masters 
such  as  Mendelssohn  and  Schtunann  in  vain,  and  although 
his  own  style  is  eminently  Gallic,  yet  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
much  of  its  charm  emanates  from  a  certain  poetic  sentimentality 
which  seems  to  have  a  Teutonic  origin.  Certainly  no  music 
such  as  his  had  previously  been  produced  by  any  French  com- 
poser. Auber  was  a  gay  trifler,  scattering  his  bright  effusions 
with  absolute  insouciant,  teeming  with  melodious  ideas,  but 
lacking  depth.  Berlios,  a  musical  Titan,  wrestled  against  fate 
with  a  superhuman  energy,  and,  Jove-fike,  subjugated  his 
hearers  with  his  thunderbolts.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for 
Gounod  to  introduce  ia  note  tendre,  to  sing  the  tender  passion 
in  accents  soft  and  languorous.  The  musical  bnguage  cm- 
ployed  in  Faust  was  new  and  fascinating,  and  it  was  soon  to  be 
adopted  by  many  other  French  composers,  certain  of  its  idioms 
thereby  becoming  had^neyed.  Gounod's  opera  was  given  in 
London  in  X863,  when  its  success,  at  first  doubtful,  became 
enormous,  and  it  was  heard  concurrently  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Her  Majesty's  theatres.  Since  then  it  has  never  lost  its 
popularity. 

Although  the  success  of  Faust  fai  Paris  was  at  first  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected,  yet  it.  gradually  increased 
and  set  the  seal  on  Gounod's  fame.  The  fortunate  composer 
now  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  outlet  for  his  works, 
and  the  succeeding  decade  is  a  specially  important  one  in  his 
career.  The  opera  from  his  pen  which  came  after  Faust  was 
PkiUmon  et  Bauds,  a  setting  of  the  mythological  tale  in  which 
the  composer  followed  the  traditions  of  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
employiiig  spoken  dialogue,  while  not  abdicating  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  own  style.  This  work  was  produced  at  the 
Thtttre  Lyrique  in  x86o.  It  has  repeatedly  been  heard  in 
London^  La  Reine  ie  Saba,  a  four-act  opera,  produced  at  the 
Grand  Op€ra  on  the  48th  of  February  1862,  was  altogether 
a  far  more  ambitious  work.    For  some  reason  it  did  not  meet 
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with  success,  although  the  score  conUins  som^  of  Gounod's 
choicest  faupirations,  notably  the  'weU'known  air,  "  Lend  me 
your  aid."  La  Reint  de  Saba  was  adapted  for  the  English  stage 
under  the  name  of  Irene.  The  non-success  of  this  work  proved 
a  great  disappointment  to  Gounod,  who,  however,  set  to  work 
again,  and  this  time  with  better  results,  MireilU,  the  fruit  of  his 
labours,  being  given  for  the  first  time  at  the  Th^&tre  Lyrique 
on  the  xgth  of  March  1864.  Founded  upon  the  Mireh  of  the 
Provencal  poet  Mistral,  MireUU  contains  much  channing  and 
characteristic  music.  The  libretto  seems  to  have  militated  against 
its  success,  and  although  several  revivals  have  taken  place  and 
various  modifications  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  score, 
yet  Mireillc  has  never  enjoyed  a  very  great  vogue.  Certain 
portions  of  this  opera  have,  however,  been  popularised  in  the 
concert-room.  La  ColonU>$^  a  little  opera  in  two  acts  without  pre« 
tension,  deserves  mention  here.  It  was  originally  heard  at  Baden 
in  x86o,  and  subsequently  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  A  suavely 
melodious  entr'acte  from  this  little  work  has  su]rvived  and  been 
repeatedly  performed. 

Animated  with  the  desire  to  give  a  pendant  to  his  Paustf 
Gounod  now  sought  for  inspiration  from  Shakespeare,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
subject  particularly  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  composer 
who  had  so  eminently  qualified  himself  to  be  considered  the 
musician  of  the  tender  passion.  The  operatic  version  of  the 
Shakespearean  tragedy  was  produced  at  the  Thi&tre  Lyrique  on 
the  27th  of  April  1867.  It  is  generally  considered  as  being  the 
composer's  second  best  opera.  Some  people  have  even  placed 
it  on  the  same  level  as  Paust^  but  this  verdict  has  not  found 
general  acceptance.  Gounod  himself  is  stated  to  have  expressed 
his  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  operas  enigmatically 
by  saying,  "  Faust  is  the  oldest,  but  I  was  younger;  Ramio 
is  the  youngest,  but  I  was  older."  The  lusdoua  strains  wedded 
to  the  love  scenes,  if  at  times  somewhat  cloying,  are  generally 
in  accord  with  the  situations,  often  irtesistibiy  ftwrinating, 
while  always  absolutely  individual  The  auocess  of  Romio 
in  Paris  was  great  from  the  outset,  and  eventually  this  work 
was  transferred  to  the  Grand  Opira,  after  having  for  some  time 
formed  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Op^  Comique.  In  London 
it  was  not  until  the  part  of  Romeo  was  sung  by  Jean  de 
Reszke  that  this  opera  obtained  any  real  held  upon  the  English 
public. 

After  having  so  successfully  sought  for  inspiration  from 
Moli^re,  Goethe  and  Shakespeare,  Goiuod  now  turned  to  another 
famous  dramatist,  and  selected^  Pierre  Comeille's  Pclyeucto 
as  the  subject  of  his  next  opera.  Some  years  were,  however, 
to  elapse  before  this  work  was  given  to  the  public.  The  Franco- 
German  War  had  broken  out,  and  Gounod  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  London^  where  he  composed  the  "  biblical  elegy  " 
CaUia  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Royal  Albert  HalL  During 
his  stay  in  London  Gounod  composed  a  great  deal  and  wrote  a 
number  of  songs  to  English  words,  many  of  which  have  attained 
an  enduring  popularity,  such  as  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  "  There 
is  a  green  hill  far  away,"  "  Oh  that  we  two  were  maying," 
"  The  fountain  mingles  with  the  river."  Has  sojourn  in  London 
was  not  altogether  pleasant,  as  he  was  embroiled  in  lawsuits 
with  publishers.  On  Gounod's  return  to  Paris  he  hurriedly 
set  to  music  an  operatic  version  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  Cinq-Man, 
which  was  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  on  the  5th  of  April  1877 
(and  in  London  in  1900),  without  obtaining  much  success. 
Pdyeucte,  his  much-cherished  work,  appeared  at  the  Grand 
Opfra  the  following  year  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  did  not  meet 
with  a  better  fate.  Neither  was  Gounod  more  fortunate  with 
Le  Tribui  de  Zamora,  his  last  opera,  which,  given  on  the  same 
stage  in  1881,  speedily  vanished,  never  to  reappear.  In  his 
later  dramatic  works  he  had,  unfortunately,  made  no  attempt 
tp  keep  up  with  the  times,  preferring  to  revert  to  old-fashioned 
methods. 

The  genius  of  the  great  composer  was,  however,  destined  to 
assert  itself  in  another  field — that  of  sacred  music  His  friend 
CamiUe  Saint-SaCns,  in  a  volume  entitled  Portraits  et  SoumnirSt 
writes: 


Gounod  dkl  not  cease  all  bis  life  to  write  for  the  ehwch,  10 
accumulate  masses  and  motetts;  but  it  was  at  the  commcncemcat 
of  his  career,  in  the  Afesse  de  Scinte  Cicite,  and  at  the  end,  ia  titt 
oratorios  The  Rtdemption  and  Mors  et  ptia,  that  he  rose  highest. 

Saint-SaCns,  indeed,  has  lormufaited  the  opinkm  that  the  three 
above-mentioned  works  wiU  survive  all  the  master's  operss! 
Among  the  many  masses  ooinposod  by  Gounod  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  the  bast  is  the  Mesu  de  SassOe  CtciU,  written  in 
1855.  He  also  wrote  the  Messe  du  Sacri  Cemr  (1876)  and  the 
Messe  d  la  mimoire  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  (1887).  This  last  work 
offers  certain  peculiarities,  being  written  for  solos,  chorus, 
oigan,  eight  trumpets,  tbrae  tnnnbones,  and  harps.  In  style 
it  has  a  certain  affinity  with  Palestrina.  The  RtdompOon,  which 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  permanent  footing  in  Great  Britain, 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  188a.  It  was 
styled  a  sacred  trilogy,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria. 
The  score  u  prefixed  by  a  commentary  written  by  the  oompoier, 
in  whidi  the  scope  of  the  oratorio  is  explained.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  Gounod  has  altogether  risen  to  the  magnitnde  of  fail 
task.  The  music  of  The  Redemptionrbcan  the  onmistaksbte 
imprint  of  the  composer's  hand,  and  contains  many  beautiful 
thoughts,  but  the  work  in  its  entirety  Is  not  exempt  fron 
monotony.  Mors  U  wita,  a  sacred  trilogy  dedicated  to  Pope 
Leo  XIIL,  was  abo  produced  for  the  first  time  in  BIrminghaa 
at  the  Festival  of  1885.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
"  Mors,"  "  Judicium/' "  Vita."  The  fiistconsisUof  a  Requiem, 
the  second  depicts  the  J^idgment»  the  third  Eternal  Life. 
Although  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to  The  Rjtdemplion,  Mors 
et  vita  has  not  obtained  similar  success. 

Gounod  waa  a  great  worker,  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  it 
would  occupy  too  much  apsuot  to  attempt  even  an  incomplete 
Catalogue  of  his  compositions.  Besides  the  works  alresdy 
mentioned  may  be  named  two  sjrmphoniea  which  were  pUyed 
during  the  'fifties^  but  have  k>ng  since  fallen  into  neglect. 
Symphonic  music  was  not  Gounod's  forte,  and  the  French  master 
evidently  recogniaed  the  fact,  for  he  nsade  no  further  attempts 
in  this  style.  The  incidental  music  he  wrote  to  the  dfamas  Us 
Deux  Reinet  and  Jeanne  d*Art  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  also 
attempted  to  set  Molly's  come^,  Ceorgei  Dandin^  to  music, 
keeping  to  the  original  prose.  This  work  has  never  been  brought 
out.  Gounod  composed  a  large  number  of  soqgs,  many  of  triiich 
are  very  beautiful  One  of  the  vocal  faeces  that  have  oontri* 
buted  most  to  his  popularity  is  the  celebrated  Meditation  as 
the  First  Preiude  of  Bock,  more  widely  known  as  the  ilst  Meria. 
The  idea  of  fitting  a  melody  to  the  Prelude  of  Bach  was  original, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  case  the  experiment  wa 
successful. 

Gounod  died  at  St  Cloud  on  the  18th  of  October  1893.  His 
infiuence  on  French  music  was  immense,  th6ugh  during  the 
last  years  of  the  19th  century  it  was  rather  counteri>alaocod  \ 
by  that  of  Wagner. .  Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  quality  of  individuality  will  be  deoied 
to  Gounod.  To  be  the  composer  of  Fassst  is  alone  a  sufficieat 
title  to  lasting  fame.  (A.  Hi.) 

,  OOURD,  a  name  given  to  various  plants  of  the  order  Cucur- 
hUaeeae^  especially  those  bekwgiag  to  the  genus  CncurhUa, 
monoecious  trailing  herbs  of  annual  durati<Mi,  with  long  succulent 
stems  furnished  with  tendrils,  and  large,  rough,  palmately-lobed 
leaves;  the  flowers  are  generally  large  and  of  a  bright  yello* 
or  orange  colour,  the  barren  ones  with  the  stamens  united; 
the  fertile  are  followed  by  the  large  succulent  fruit  that  gives 
the  gourds  their  chief  economic  value.  Many  varieties  of 
Cucttrbita  are.  under  cultivation  in  tropical  uid  temperate 
climates,  especially  in  southern  Asia;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  refer  th^n  to  definite  specific  groups,  aa  account  of 
the  fadlUy  with  which  they  hybridixe;  while  it  is  very  douUful 
whether  any  of  the  original  forma  now  exist  in  the  wild  state. 
Charles  Kaudin,  who  nutde  a  careful  and  interesting  series  of 
observations  upon  this  genus,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
varieties  known  in  European  gardens  might  be  vdentd  to  si 
original  species;  probably  three,  or  at  most  four,  have  furnisliN 
the  edible  kinds  in  ordinary  cttUivaUon.    Adopting  the  spedw 
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autn  mual^  ghpcn  to  thft  mote  ludkr  forms,  tk«  noBt  im- 
pertant  of  tht  gounfay  f rmu  an  economic  poiiU  «f  vJew,  is  periiapo 
C  marimtt,  the  Poioini  Joimc  of  the  French,  the  red  and  ycMov 
gourd  of  BritUi  gudenen  (fig.  6),  the  ipheraidal  £niit  of  which 
is  reoMihnhle  for  its  cnmuwiw  nse:  the  coioar  of  the  tomewhat 
roogh  rind  varies  from  white  to  hrighc  yellow,  while  in  aome  kinds 
it  remains  green;  the  ilcshy  interior  is  el  a  deep  yeUow  or 
ono^tinL  This  valuahlegoud  Is  grown  eatensiTeftsrinsoutheni 
Asia  and  £ttR^)e.  In  T^ricej  and  Asia  Ifinor  it  yidds,  at  some 
periods  of  the  year,  an  important  article  of  diet  to  the  people; 
immense  <|uanttcies  -are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Constantinopte, 
wbere  in  the  winter  the  heaps  of  one  variety  with  a  wlate  rind 
ut  described  as  resemhlfaig  mounds  of  snowballs.  The  ycUow 
kind  attains  occasionally  a  weight  of  upwards  of  240  Vb.  It 
grows  well  in  Cettrsl  Europe  and  the  United  States*  while  in 
the  south  of  England  it  win  |»odooe  Its  gigantic  fndt  in  perfection 
in  hot  summers.  The  y eOo w  flesh  of  this  gourd  and  its  numeroos 
varieties  yields  a  consideniUe  amount  ot  nntriment,  and  is  (he 
more  valuable  ss  the  fruit  can  be  kept,  even  in  warm  climates^  for 
a  bog  time.  In  France  and  in  the  Eiist  It  is  much  used  in  soups 
and  ngoutSy  while  mofAy  boiled  it  forms  a  substitute  for  other 
uUe  vegetables;  the  taste  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  young 
canet.  In  some  countries  the  bzger  kinds  are  employed  as 
atUe  food.  The  seeds  yidd  by  ezpresskm  a  lazge  quantity 
of  a  bland  cSi,  whldi  is  used  for  the  same  pmposes  as  that  of 
^  poppy  and  olive.  The  "  mammoth  "  gourds  Of  English  and 
American  gardeners  (known  in  America  as  squashes)  belong 
to  this  spwfes.  The  pumpkin  (summer  squash  of  America) 
h  Cvcuriiia  FtP0.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  C.  maxima  and 
ftpo  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  amounting  in 
tlie  sweetest  idmb  to  4  or  5%,  and  in  the  hot  plilns  of  Hungary 
efforts  have  been  made  to  make  use  of  them  as  a  commercial 
sonce  of  sugar.  The  young  riioots  of  both  these  Urge  gourds 
may  be  givem  to  cattle,  and  admit  of  being  eaten  as  a  green 
v«geUble  wfien  boOed.  The  vegetable  marrow  is  a  variety 
[mjera)  of  C.  Pep9.  Many  smaller  gourds  are  cultivated  In 
IikUs  and  otlier  hot  climates,  snd  some  have  been  introduced 
into  Ett^ish  gardens,  rather  for  the  beauty  of  their  fruit  and 

foliage  than  for  their  escu* 
lent  qualities.  Among  these 
is  C.  Pepo  var.  awanHa, 
the  orange  gourd,  bearing  a 
spheroidal  fruit,  like  a  large 
orange  in  form  and  colour; 
in  Britafai  it  is  generally 
too  bitter  to  be  palatable, 
though  applied  to  culinary 
purposes  in  Turkey  and  the 
Levant.  C.  Pepo  var.  Pyri- 
Jormis  and  var.  vemteosoj 
the  warted  gourds,  are 
likewise  occaiuonally  eaten, 
especially  in  the  immature 
state;  and  C.  moschala 
(mUsk  melon)  Is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout 
India  by  the  natives,  the 
yellow  flesh  being  cooked 
andeatOL 
_  _^^  ^^       The     bottle-gourds    are 

>!««».  LagenartOj  chiefly  differing 

Group  of  Goord&  from  Cucurbila  in  the  an- 

i-S*  Various  forms  of  bottle  gourd,  thcrs  being  free  instead  of 

Lat^narw  •^i^  adherent.    The  bottle-gourd 

forts,  is  a  climbing  plant  with  downy,  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
beautiful  white  flowers:  the  remarkable  fruit  (figs.  1-5)  first  begins 
to  grow  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cylinder,  but  gradually  widens 
towards  the  extremity,  until,  when  ripe,  it  resembles  a  flask 
^th  a  narrow  neck  and  large  rounded  bulb;  It  sometimes 
sttains  a  length  of  7  ft.    When  ripe,  the  pxflp  Is  removed  from 
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the  neck,  aad  the  inteiior  dcared  by  leaving  water 
in  It;  the  woody  rind  that  remains  is  osed  as  a  bottle:  or  the 
lower  part  Is  cut  off  and  deared  out,  forming  a  basin-like  vessel 
applied  to  the  same  domestic  purposes  as  the  calabash  (Cresr 
emUa)  of  the  West  Indiesi  the  smaller  varieties,  divided  length- 
wise, loon  spoons.  The  ripe  friut  is  apt  to  t>e  bitter  and  cathartic, 
but  whfle  immature  It  Is  eaten  by  the  Arabs  and  Turiis.  When 
about  the  sise  of  a  small  cucumber,  it  is  stuffed  with  rice  and 
minced  meat,  flavoured  with  pepper,  ooioas»  &c,  and  then  bailed, 
fonning  a  favourite  dish  with  Eastern  epicures.  The  dongated 
saake-goerds  of  India  and  Chioa  {TnekoMmlktt)  are  used  in 
curries  and  stews. 

All  the  true  gourds  have  a  tendency  to  secrete  the  cathartic 
principle  eohcynUdm,  and  In  many  varieties  ol  CucwrhUa  and  the 
allied  genera  it  k  often  elaborated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  them  unwhoksome^  or  even  poisonous.  The  seeds  of 
several  spedes  therefore  possess  some  anthelmintic  properties; 
those  of  the  common  pumpkin  are  frequently  administered 
in  America  as  a  vermifuge. 

The  cultivation  of  gourds  began  far  beyond  the  dawn  of  history* 
and  the  esculent  species  have  become  so  modified  by  culture 
that  the  original  plants  from  which  they  have  descended  can 
no  longer  be  traced.  The  abundance  of  varieties  in  India  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  part  of  Asia  as  the  birthplsce  of  the  present 
edible  forms;  but  some  appear  to  have  been  caltivated  in  all 
the  hotter  regions  of  that  csontiaent,  and  in  North  Africa,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  while  the  IComans  were  iamiliar  with  at  least 
certain  kinds  of  CuturbkOj  and  with  the  bottle-gourd.  Ctteufhita 
Pepo,  the 'source  of  many  of  the  American  forms,  is  probably 
a  native  of  that  continent. 

Most  of  the  annual  gourds  may  be  grown  successfully  In  Biftaio. 
They  are  usually  raiaed  in  hotbeds  or  under  frames,  and  planted  out 
fa)  nch  so9  in  the  early  summer  as  soon  as  the  nights  become  warm. 
The  more  ornamental  kinds  may  be  trained  over  trellis-work,  a 
favourite  OKxfe  of  displaying  them  in  the  East;  but  the  situation 
must  be  sheltered  and  sunny.  Even  Lagenaria  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce fine  fruit  when  00  treated  in  the  southern  counties. 

For  an  account  of  these  cultivations  in  England  see  papa*  by  Mr 
J.  W.  Odcll.  "  Gourds  and  Cucurbits."  in  Joum.  Royai  HorU  Soc 
xxix.  450  (1904)- 

OOUIiGAUD,  OASPAIU  Bahok  (1785-1852),  French  soldier, 
was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  14th  of  S^tember  I785>hi8  father 
was  a  musidan  of  the  royal  cIuqpeL  At  school  he  showed  talent 
in  mathematical  studies  and  accordingly  entered  the  artillery. 
In  1803  he  became  Junior  lieuUnant,  and  thereafter  served 
with  credit  in  the  campaigns  of  1803-1805,  bdng  wounded  at 
Austerliu.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa  in  x8o8, 
but  returned  to  service  in  Central  Europe  and  took  part  in  neariy 
all  the  battles  of  the  Danubian  canfudgn  of  1809.  In  t8ix 
he  was  chosen  to  Inspect  and  report  on  the  fortificatkos  of 
Dan^.  Thereafter  he  became  one  of  the  ordnance  officers 
attached  to  tlw  emperor,  whom  he  foUowed  closely  through 
the  Russian  campaign  of  x8xs;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
the  Kremlin  and  discovered  there  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
which  might  have  been  used  for  the  destruction  of  Napdeon. 
For  his  services  In  this  campaign  he  reodved  the  titk  of  baron, 
and  became  first  ordnance  officer.  In  the  campaign  of  18x3 
in  Saxony  he  further  evinced  his  courage  and  prowess,  espedally 
at  Ldpdg  and  Hanau;  but  it  was  in  the  first  battle  of  x8i4> 
near  to  Brienne,  that  he  rendered  the  most  signal  service  by 
killing  the  leader  of  a  small  band  of  Cossacks  who  were  riding 
furkualy  towards  Napoleon's  tent.  Wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Montmirall,  he  yet  recovered  in  time  to  share  In  several  of  the 
conflicts  which  foBowed,  distinguishing  himsdf  especially  at 
Laon  and  Rehns.  Though  enrolled  among  the  royal  guards- of 
Loub  XVm.  in  the  summer  of  18x4,  he  yet  embraced  the  cause 
of  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days  (18x5),  was  named  general 
and  aide-de-camp  by  the  emperor,  and  fought  at  Waterioo. 

After  the  second  abdicatfon  of  the  emperor  (June  isnd,  18x5) 
Gourgand  retired  with  him  and  a  few  other  companions  to 
Rochefort.  It  was  to  him  that  Napoleon  entrusted  the  letter 
of  appeal  to  the  prince  regent  for  an  asylum  in  Englaiui.  Gour- 
gaud  set  off  hi  H.M.S.  "  Slanc*y,"  but  was  not  alkwed  t9  knd 
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111  EngUiid.  He  detcnnlned  to  share  Napoleon's  exile  and 
sailed  with  him  on  H.M.S.  "  Northumberland  "  to  St  Helena. 
The  ship's  secretary,  John  R.  Glover,  has  left  aff  entertaining 
account  of  some  of  Gourgaud's  gasconnades  at  table.  His 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  vanity  soon  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Las  Cases  and  Montholon  at  Longwood.  The  former  he 
styles  in  his  journal  a  "  Jesuit "  and  a  scribbler  who  went  thither 
in  order  to  become  famous.  With  Montholon,  his  senior  in  rank, 
the  friction  became  so  acute  that  he  challenged  him  to  a  dud, 
for  which  he  suffered  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Napoleon.  Tiring 
of  the  life  at  Longwood  and  the  many  slights  which  he  suffered 
from  Napoleon,  he  desired  to  depart,  but  before  be  coxild  sail 
he  spent  two  months  with  Colonel  Basil  Jackson,  whose  account 
of  him  throws  much  light  on  his  character,  as  also  on  the  "  policy" 
adopted  by  tho  exiles  at  Longwood.  In  England  he  was  gained 
over  by  members  of  the  Opposition  and  thernf  ter  made  common 
cause  with  O'Meara  and  other  detractors  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
for  whose  character  be  had  expressed  high  esteem  to  Basil  Jack- 
son. He  soon  published  his  Campagne de  l8ts,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  he  had  had  some  hdp  from  Napoleon;  but  Gourgaud's 
JvwfuU  Ae  SU-Hdhu  was  not  destined  to  be  published  till 
the  year  1899.  Entering  the  arena  of  letters,  he  wrote,  or  colla- 
borated in,  two  well-known  critiques.  The  first  was  a  censure  of 
Count  P.  de  S6gur's  work  on  the  campaign  of  181 2,  with  the 
result  that  he  fought  a  dud  with  that  officer  and  wounded  him. 
He  also  sharply  criticised  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon, 
He  returned  to  active  service  in  the  army  in  1830;  and  in  1840 
proceeded  with  others  to  St  Helena  to  bring  back  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  to  France.  He  became  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1849;  be  died  in  7852. 

Goureaud's  works  arc  La  Campatne  de  tSts  (London  and  Paris, 
1818):  NapoUon  el  la  Grande  Armh  en  Russie;  examen  criH^ue  d* 
rowraee  de  M.  le  comU  P.  de  Stgur  (Paris,  1824) ;  RifutaHon  de  la 
ffitf  de  NapoUon  par  Sir  Walter  ScoU  (Paris.  1827).  He  collaborated 
with  Montholon  in  the  work  entitled  Mdmoires  pow  senrir  6  rhistoire 
de  Franu  sous  NapoUon  (Paris,  1822-1823).  and  with  Belliard  and 
others  in  the  work  entitled  Bourrienne  et  ses  erreurs  (2  vols..  Paris. 
1^0) ;  but  his  most  important  work  is  the  Joumai  inidit  de  Sit" 
HHhu  (2  vols..  Paris,  1899),  whk:h  is  a  remarkably  naif  and  lifelike 
record  of  the  life  at  Longwood.  See.  too,  N^es  and  Reminiseences  oj 
a  Staff  Officer,  by  Basil  Jackson  (London,  1904),  and  the  bibliography 
to  the  artkle  LowK,  Sir  Hudson.  <J*  Hl.  R.) 

GOURKO,  JOiBPH  VLADIMIROVICH,  Count  (1828-1901), 
Russian  general,  was  bom,  of  Lithuanian  extraction,  on  the 
15th  of  November  1828.  He  was  educated  in  the  imperial 
corps  of  pages,  entered  the  hussars  of  the  imperial  bod>^ard 
as  subniieutenant  in  1846,  became  captain  in  1857,  adjutant 
to  the  emperor  in  z86o,  colond  in  1 861,  commander  of  the  4th 
Hussar  regiment  of  Mariupol  in  x866,  and  major-general  of  the 
emperor's  suite  in  1867.  He  subsequently  commanded  the 
grenadier  regiment,  and  in  1873  the  ist  brigade,  and  division, 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard.  Although  he  took  part  in  the 
Crimean  War,  being  stationed  at  Belbek,  his  claim  to  distinction 
is  due  to  his  services  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1877.  He  led  the  van 
of  the  Russian  invasion,  took  Trnovo  on  the  7th  July,  crossed 
the  Balkans  by  the  Hain  Bogas  pass,  debouching  near  Hainkioi, 
and,  notwithstanding  considerable  resistance,  captured  Uflani, 
Maglish  and  Kasanlyk;  on  the  i8lh  of  July  he  attacked  Shipka, 
which  was  evacuated  by  the  Turks  on  the  following  day.  Thus 
within  sixteen  days  of  crossing  the  Danube  Gourko  had  secured 
three  Balkan  passes  and  created  a  panic  at  Constantinople. 
He  then  made  a  series  of  successful  reconnaissances  of  the 
Tunja  valley,  cut  the  railway  in  two  places,  occupied  Stars 
Zagora  (Turkish,  Eski  Zagra)  and  Nova  Zagora  (Yen!  Zagra), 
checked  the  advance  of  Suleiman's  army,  and  returned  again 
over  the  Balkans.  In  October  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  allied  cavalry,  and  attacked  the  Plevna  line  of  conununication 
to  Orkhanie  with  a  large  mixed  force,  captured  Gorni-Dubnik, 
Tdische  and  VraUa,  and,  in  the  middle  of  November,  Orkhanie 
itself.  Plevna  was  isolated,  and  after  its  fall  in  December 
Gourko  led  the  way  amidst  snow  and  ice  over  the  Balkans  to 
the  fertile  valley  beyond,  totally  ddcated  Suleiman,  and  occupied 
Sophia,  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  the  armistice  at  the 
end  of  Januaiy  1878  stopping  further  <q>eralions  (see  Russo- 


Tuuou  Wars).    Gooiio  was  mada  a  count,  and  decoialad 

with  the  2nd  class  of  St  George  and  other  orders.  Li  1879-1880 
he  was  governor  of  St  Petersburg,  and  from  1883  to  1894  governor- 
general  of  Poland.    He  died  on  the  29th  of  January  190 1. 

GOURMET,  a  French  term  for  one  who  takes  a  refined  and 
critical,  or  even  merely  theoretical  pleasure  in  good  cooking 
and  the  delights  of  the  table.  The  wmrd  has  not  the  disparaging 
sense  attached  to  the  Fr.  gourwiandt  to  whom  the  practicj 
pleasure  of  good  eating  is  the  chief  end.  The  <X  Fr.  poumd 
or  fTMMf  meant  a  servant,  or  shop-boy»  especially  one  employed 
in  a  wine-scUer's  sIk^,  hence  an  expert  taster  of  wines,  from 
which  the  modem  usage  has  developed.  The  etymology  of 
gourmet  is  obscure;  it  may  be  ultimatdy  connected  with  the 
English  **  groom  "  (f.v.).  The  origin  of  gourmatid  b  unknown. 
In  English,  in  the  form  *'  grummet,"  the  word  was  early  applied 
to  a  cabin  or  ship's  boy.  Ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  obliged 
to  carry  one  "  grummet ";  thus  in  a  charter  of  1229  (quoted 
in  the  New  EngjiUk  Dictionary)  it  is  laid  down  servUia  inde 
debita  Domino  Regi,  sxi.  nones,  et  in  qualibet  naoe  xxi.  komnes, 
cum  uno  gartione  qui  dicitur  gromet. 

OOUROCK,  a  police  burgh  and  watering-place  of  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
3}  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Greenock  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  $261.  It  is  partly  situj^ed  on  a  fine  bay  affording  good 
anchorage,  for  which  it  is  largely  resorted. to  by  the  numerous 
yacht  dubs  of  the  Clyde.  The  extension  of  tlie  railway  from 
Greenock  (in  1889)  to  the  commodious  pier,  with  a  tunnel  i)  m. 
long,  the  longest  in  Scotland,  affprds  great  facilities  for  travel 
to  the  ports  of  the  Firth,  the  sea  lochs  on  the  southern  Highland 
coast  and  the  Crinan  C^anal.  The  eminence  called  BarrbiU 
(480  ft.  high)  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  known 
as  Kempoch,  the  western  as  Ashton.  Near  Kempoch  point  is 
a  monolith  of  mica-schist,  6  fL  high,  called  "  Granny  Kempoch," 
which  the  superstitious  of  other  days  regarded  as  possessing 
influence  over  the  winds,  and  which  was  the  scen^  in  4662,  o( 
certain  rites  that  led  to  the  cdebrants  being  burned  as  witches. 
Gamble  Institute  (named  after  the  founder)  contains  halls, 
recreation  rooms,  a  public  library  and  baths.  It  is  said  that 
Gourock  was  the  first  place  on  the  Clyde  where  herrings  were 
cured.  There  is  tramway  communication  with  Greenock  and 
Ashton.  About  3  m.  S.W.  there  stands  on  the  shore  the  familiar 
beacon  of  the  Qoch.    Gourock  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1694- 

GOURVILLB,  JEAN  HBRAULD  (1625-1703),  French  advrn- 
turer,  was  born  at  La  Rochefoucauld.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
be  entered  the  house  of  La  Rochefoucauld  as  a  servant,  and  in 
1646  became  secretary  to  Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  author 
of  the  Maximes,  Resourcdul  and  quick-witted,  he  rendered 
services  to  his  nuuter  during  the  Fronde,  in  his  intrigues  with 
the  parliament,  the  court  or  the  princes.  In  these  negotlatioas 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cond£,  whom  he  wished  to  help 
to  escape  from  the  ch&teau  of  Vincennes;  of  Masarin,  for  whom 
he  negotiated  tlie  reconciliation  with  the  princes;  and  of  Nicola 
Fouquet.  After  the  Fronde  he  engaged  in  financial  affairs, 
thanks  to  Fouquet.  In  1658  he  farmed  the  taiUe  in  Guienne. 
He  bought  depredated  rentes  ami  had  them  raised  to  theff 
nominal  value  by  the  treasury;  he  extorted  gifts  from  the 
financiers  for  his  protection,  bdng  Fouquet's  confidant  in  many 
operations  of  which  he  shared  the  profits.  In  three  yesn  v 
accumulated  an  enormous  fortune,  still  further  increased  by  bis 
unfailing  good  fortune  at  cards,  playing  even  with  the  king. 
He  was  involved  in  the  trial  of  Fouquet,  and  in  April  1663  *»* 
condemned  tcf  death  for  peculation  and  embexzlement  of  pubuc 
funds;  but  escaping,  was  executed  in  effigy.  He  sent  a  vsje| 
one  night  to  take  the  effigy  down  from  the  gallows  in  the  court 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  then  fled  the  country.  He  ^ 
mained  five  years  abroad,  being  excepted  in  1665  from  u*' 
amnesty  accorded  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  condenmed  financtf^ 
Having  returned  secret^  to  France,  be  entered  the  '•'^f*  * 
Cond6,  who,  unable  to  meet  his  creditors,  had  need  of  a  cwvw 
manager  to  put  his  affairs  in  order.  In  this  way  he  was  *^.^ 
reappear  at  court,  to  assist  at  the  campaigns  of  the  war  w^ 
Holland,  and  to  offer  himsdf  for  all  the  ddicate  negoliauow 
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far  Ui  natter  or  tie  king.  He  received  diploaiade  afadom  ia 
Gcnaejiy,  in  HoUtBd,  and  opedally  Id  Speia,  tboigk  it  was 
only  ia  1694,  that  he  «aa  freed  from  the  condnnnatloa  pro- 
aouaced  agaiaat  him  by  the  fhamhrr  of  justice..  From  1696 
be  fdl  in  aad  withdrew  to  his  estate,  where  he  dktated  to  ha 
iccretaiy,  in  lour  months  and-a  half,  his  ifftweiVei,  an  important 
KMuoe  for  the  history  of  his  time.  In  spite  of  several  enois, 
latfodoced  pmposebrt  they  five  a  dear  idea  of  the  life  aad  morab 
of  a  financier  of  the  age  of  Fouquet»  and  throw  light  00  certain 
points  «€  the  diplomatic  history.    Tbty.  were  fiat  publolied  in 

1714. 

There  b  a  modern  editioa.  with  nocei;  aa  introduction  aad  ap- 
peodix,  by  Leoeatre  (Fsria,  1S94-1495*  a  vola>). 

OOOT.  the  aame  rather  vaguely  given,  in  medicine,  to  a 
ooostitutioaal  disorder  which  maaifcsts  itself  by  inlhmmsfion 
of  the  joints,  with  sometimes  dqwsition  of  urates  of  soda,  aad 
also  by  morbid  changa  in  various  important  oigans.  The 
term  gout,  which  was  firU  used  about  the  end  of  the  zjth 
ccatuiy,  is  derived  through  the  Fr.  fooMr  from  the  Lat.  gMilaf 
a  d^op,  in  aliuiKm  to  the  old  pathological  doctrine  of  the  dropping 
«f  a  aaorliid  material  from  the  blood  within  the  joints.  The 
diicnse  was  known  and  described  by  the  ancient  Greek  physjdans 
oodcr  vaiioua  terms,  which,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
applied  by  them  alike  to  rheumatism  aad  govL  The  general 
term  orilMCu  (^aov,  a  joint)  was  emptoyed  when  maay  joints 
were  the  seat  of  inflammation;  while  in  those  instances  where 
the  dfiTfair  waslimited  to  one  part  the  terms  nsed  bore  reference 
to  such  locality;  heace  ^odofra  (eoMraa,  from  safo,  the  foot, 
sad  fty^o,  a  seisure),  tkvrapia  (x«iA»  the  hand),  fmrnffa  {yimv, 
the  knee),  Ac. 

Hippocrates  in  his  Apktnswtf  speaks  of  gout  as  occurring 
Biost  conunonly  hi  spring  aad  autumn,  aad  meations  the  fact 
that  women  are  1cm  liable  to  it  than  men.  Ife  also  gives  directioos 
as  to  ticatment.  Cebus  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  disease. 
Galea  regarded  gout  as  aa  unnatural  amimntotion  of  homouis 
in  a  part,  and  the  chalk-atones  as  the  concretions  of  these,  and 
be  aftrib"t*^  the  disease  to  over-induligenoe  aad  tuitury.  Gout 
is  alinded  to  in  the  works  of  Ovid  and  Pliny,  and  Seneca,  ia  his 
9Sth  epistle,  mentions  the  prevslence  of  gout  among  the  Roman 
ladies  ol  his  day  as  one  of  the  rcsalts  of  their  hii^  Irving  and 
debauchery.  Lodan,  in  his  Tngopodagr^h  fives  an  amusing 
socoanC  of  the  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of  gout. 

In  ail  times  this  disease  has  engaged  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians,  from  its  wide  prevalence  and  from  the  amount 
of  saffering  which  it  entails.  Ssrdenham,  the  famous  English 
physician  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  an  important  treatise  on 
the  subject,  and  his  description  of  the  gouty  paroxysm,  all  the 
more  vivid  from  his  having  himaelf  been  afflicted  with  the  disease 
tor  thirty-four  years,  ia  still  quoted  by  writers  as  the  most 
graphic  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  symptomatology  of  gout. 
Subsequently  CuUen,  recognising  gout  as  capable  of  manifesting 
itself  in  various  ways,  divided  the  disease  into  ngtUar  f^ut^ 
which  affects  the  joiiits  only,  and  intgtiiar  ; mI,  where  the  gouty 
dispositmo  exhibits  itself  in  other  forms;  and  the  latter  variety 
be  subdivided  into  aUmic  gatU^  where  the  most  prominent 
qrmptoms  are  tbrou^bont  refsrablo  to  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal;  rglroeedeta  foal,  where  the  inflammatory  attack 
suddenly  disappears  from  an  affected  joint  and  serious  disturb- 
ance takes  place  in  some  internal  organ,  generally  the  stomach 
or  heart;  and  mispUw«d  fwrt,  where  frons  the  first  the  disease 


docs  not  appear  externally,  but  reveals  itself  by  an  inflammatory 
attack  of  some  internal  past.  Dr  Garrod,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  on  gout,  adopted  a  division  somewhat 
similar  to,  though  simfder  thaa  that  of  CuUen,  namely,  npdaf 
gmd,  wMch  affecu  the  joints  alone,  and  is  dther  acute  or  chronic, 
and  intpiar  g9Ut,  affecting  non-articular  tissues,  or  disturbing 
the  functions  of  various  organs. 

It  is  often  stnted  that  the  attack  of  gei<t  comes  on  without 
any  previous  warning;  but,  while  this  is  true  in  many  instances, 
the  reverse  Is  probably  as  frequently  the  case,  and  the  pre- 
monitofy  symptoms,  especially  in  those  who  have  previously 
suffered  from  the  diseaae,  may  be  sufficiently  precise  to  indicate 


the  hapcading  seiiuic.  Among  the  more  common  tif  thcaa 
may  be  mentioned  amrked  disorders  of  the  digcatlve  organs, 
with  a  feeble  and  capridous  appetite,  flatuloioe  and  pain  after 
eating,  and  uneasinem  in  the  tight  ride  in  the  region  of  the  Kver. 
A  rrmarkable  tendency  to  gnashing  of  the  teeth  Is  sometimes 
observed.  This  symptom  was  first  r»oticed  by  Dr  Gnvcs, 
who  connected  it  with  Irritation  in  the  urinary  organs,  whicb 
also  is  present  as  one  of  the  premonitory  indications  of  the 
gouty  attack.  Various  forma  of  aervousdistnrbanceslso  present 
theoudvcs  ia  the  form  of  general  discomfort,  extreme  irritability 
of  temper,  and  varioua  pen^rtcd  sensatioaB,  such  aa  that  of 
numbnem  and  coldness  in  the  limbs.  These  symptoms  may 
perrist  for  many  days  and  then  undergo  ameKoratioo  iaunediatdy 
before  the  impending  paroxysm.  Oa  the  alght  of  the  attack 
the  patieat  retirm  to  rest  apparently  well,  but  about  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  awakes  with  a  palnfu]  feellag  in  the  foot, 
most  commonly  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  but  it  may  be  in 
the  instep  or  bed,  or  in  the  thumb.  With  the  pain  there  often 
occurs  a  distinct  shivering  followed  by  fevctUmess.  The  pain 
soon  becomes  of  the  most  agonizing  character:  in  the  words 
of  Sydenham,  "  now  it  is  a  violent  strrtching  and  tearing  of  the 
ligaments,  now  it  u  a  gnawing  pain,  and  now  a  pressors  and 
tightening;  so  exquisite  and  livdy  meanwhOe  is  the  part 
affected  that  it  cannot  bear  the  wdgfat  of  the  bcddothcs,  nor 
the  jar  of  a  person  wdking  in  the  room." 

When  the  affected  part  is  evsmJncd  it  is  found  to  be  swollen 
and  of  a  deep  red  hue.  The  superjacent  skin  is  tense  and  glisten- 
ing, and  the  surrounding  vdns  are  more  or  Icm  distended.  After 
a  few  hours  there  is  a  remission  of  the  pain,  slight  perspiration 
takes  place,  aad  the  patient  may  fdl  asleep.  The  pain  may 
continue  moderate  during  the  day  bat  rrtums  as  night  advances, 
and  the  patient  goes  ttoou^  a  similar  experience  of  suffering 
to  that  of  the  previous  night,  followed  with  a  like  abatement 
towards  morning.  These  nocturnal  exacerbations  occur  with 
greater  or  lem  severity  durmg  the  continuance  of  the  attack, 
which  generally  lasts  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  As  the  symptoms 
decHne  the  swdhng  and  tendemem  of  the  affected  joint  abate, 
but  the  skin  over  It  pits  on  pressure  for  a  time,  and  with  this 
there  is  often  associated  slight  desquamation  of  the  cutide. 
During  the  attacks  there  Is  much  oonstitutiond  dirturbance. 
The  patient  is  restlcm  and  extremdy  irritable,  and  suffers  from 
cramp  in  the  limbs  and  from  dyspepsia,  thirst  and  constipatloa. 
The  uiine  is  scanty  and  higb-ooloitred,  with  a  copious  depodt, 
ooosistlng  chiefly  of  urates.  During  the  continuanoe  of  the 
symptoms  the  inflammation  may  leave  the  one  foot  and  affect 
the  other,  or  both  may  suffer  at  the  same  time.  After  the  attack 
is  over  th^  patient  feds  quite  wdl  and  faadcs  himsdf  better 
thaa  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  before;  hence  the  once  popular 
notion  that  a  fit  of  the  gout  was  capable  of  removing  sJI  other 
dlments.  Any  such  idea,  however,  is  sadly  belied  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  sufferers  from  this  disesse.  It  is  rare  that  the 
first  is  the  only  atta(±  of  gout,  and  another  Is  apt  to  occur  within 
a  year,  ahbough  by  care  and  treatment  it  may  be  warded  off. 
The  diseaae,  however,  undoubtedly  tends  to  take  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  conrtitution  and  to  return.  In  the  earlier  lecurrenoea 
the  same  joints  as  were  formerly  the  aeat  of  the  gouty  inflam- 
mation  suffer  again,  but  In  ooune  of  time  others  become  im- 
plicated, until  in  advanced  cases  scarody  any  articulation 
escapes,  aad  the  disease  thus  becomes  chronic  It  b  to  be  noticed 
that  when  gout  assumes  this  form  the  frequently  resurring  attacks 
are  usually  attended  with  less  pain  than  the  eariler  ones,  but 
tbdr  disastrous  effects  are  evidenced  alike  by  the  disturbaace 
of  various  important  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  liver, 
kidneys  and* heart,  and  by  the  reasarkaUe  changes  which  take 
pisce  in  the  joints  from  the  formation  of  tha  so-called  chalk- 
stonesor  tophL  These  deposits,  which  are  Ui^y  characteristic 
of  gout,  appear  at  firrt  to  take  place  in  the  form  of  a  seasifluid 
material,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  urate  of  soda,  wUch 
gradually  beoomea  more  dense,  and  ukimatdy  quite  hard. 
When  any  quantity  of  this  b  deposited  In  the  structures  of  a 
joint  the  effect  is  to  produce  stiffening,  and,  as  depodts  appear 
to  tafcepkoe  to  a  greater  or  Icm  amount  in  oonnnion  with  every 
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ciUck,  peimanent  thickeoiag  and  deformity  of  the  puts  is  apt 
to  be  the  oonaequence.  The  extent  of  this  depends^  of  ooone; 
on  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  which,  however,  would  seiem 
to  be  in  no  necessary  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  being 
in  some  cases  even  of  chronic  gout  so  sUght  as  to  be  barely 
appreciable  externally,  but  on  the  other  hand  occasionally 
causing  great  enlargement  of  the  joints,  and  fixing  them  in  a 
flexed  or  extended  position  which  renders  them  entirely  useless. 
Dr  Garrod  describes  the  appearance  of  a  hand  in  an  extreme 
case  of  this  kind^  and  likens  its  shape  to  a  bundle  of  French 
carrots  with  their  heads  forward,  the  nails  corresponding  to  the 
stalks.  Any  of  the  Joints  may  be  thus  afiected,  but  most 
commonly  those  of  the  hands  and  feel.  The  deposits  take  place 
in  other  structures  besides  those  of  joints,  such  as  along  the  course 
of  tendottS}  underneath  the  dcin  and  periosteum,  in  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye,  and  especially  on  the  cartilages  of  the  external 
ear.  When  lar^y  deposited  in  joints  an  abscess  sometimes 
forms,  the  skin  gives  way,  and  the  concretion  is  exposed.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  quoteft  a  taae  of  this  kind  where  the  patient 
when  playing  at  cards  was  accustomed  to  chalk  the  score  of  the 
game  upon  the  table  with  his  gouty  knuckles. 

The  recognition  of  what  is  termed  irregular  gout  is  less  easy 
than  that  form  above  described,  where  the  disease  gives  abundant 
external  evidence  of  its  presence;  but  that  other  parts  than 
joints  suffer  from  gouty  attacks  is  beyond  question.  •  The  diag- 
nosis may  often  be  made  in  cases  where  in  an  attack  of  ordinary 
gout  the  disease  suddenly  leaves  the  affected  joints  and  some 
new  series  of  symptoms  arises.  It  has  been  often  observed  when 
cold  has  been  applied  to  an  inflamed  joint  that  the  pain  and 
inflammation  in  the  part  ceased,  but  that  some  sudden  and 
alarming  seizure  referable  to  the  stomach,  brain,  heart  or  lungs 
supervened.  Such  attacks,  which  coneq)ond  to  what  is  termed 
by  Cullen  retrocedent  gout,  often  terminate  favourably,  more 
especially  if  the  disease  again  returns  to  the  joints.  Further, 
the  gouty  nature  of  some  long-continued  intenial  ot  cutaneous 
disorder  may  he  rendered  apparent  by  its  disappearance  on  the 
outbreak  ol  the  paroxysm  in  the  joints.  Gout,  when  of  long 
standing,  is  often  found  associated  with  degenerative  changes  in 
the  heart  and  large  arteries,  the  liver,  and  especially  the  kidneys, 
which  are  apt  to  assume  the  contracted  granular  condition 
characteristic  of  one  of  the  forms  of  Bright's  disMse.  A  variety 
of  urinary  calculus — the  uric  add-rlormed  by  concretions  of 
this  substance  in  the  kidneys  is  a  not  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  connexion  with  gout;  hence  the  well-known  association  of 
this  disease  and  gravel 

The  pathology  of  gout  is  discussed  in  the  article  on  Metabouc 
Diseases.  JMany  points,  however,  still  remain  unexplained. 
As  remarked  by  Trousseau,  "  the  production  in  excess  of  uric 
add  and  urates  is  a  pathological  phenomenon  inherent  like  all 
others  in  the  disease;  and  like  all  the  others  it  is*  dominated 
by  a  specific  causey  which  we  know  only  by  its  effects,  and  which 
we  term  the  gouty  diathesis."  This  subject  of  diathesis  (habit, 
or  organic  pridispoaition  of  individuals),  which  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  pathology  of  gout,  naturally  suggests 
the  question  as  to  whether,  besides  being  fnheritcNl,  such  a 
peculiarity  may  also  be  acquired,  and  this  leads  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  are  reoognired  as-influential  in  favouring 
the  occurrence  of  this  disease. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  gout  is  in  a  marked  degree  hereditary, 
fully  more  than  half  the  number  of  cases  being,  according  to 
Sir  C.  Scudamore  and  Dt  Ganod,  of  this  character.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  there  are  habits  and  modes  of  life  the  observ- 
ance of  which  may  induce  the  disease  even  where  no  hereditary 
tendencies  can  be  traced,  and  the  avoidance  of  which  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  go  fsr  towards  weakening  or  neutralising  the 
influence  of  inherited  liability.  Govt  is  aaid  to  affect  the  sedentary 
more  readily  than  the  active.  If,  however,  inadequate  cxerdse 
be  combined  with  a  luxurious  manner  of  living*  with  habitual 
over  indulgence  in  animal  food  and  rich  dishes,  and  especially 
in  alcoholic  beverages,  then  undoubtedly  the  chief  factois  in  the 
production  of  the  disease  are  present. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  rviaiive  influence  of  various 


forms  0I  akoboUc  drinks  in  promoting  the  devdopment  of  goiit. 
It  is  generally  stated  that  fermented  are  more  injurious  than 
distilled  liquors,  and  that,  in  porUcuhtr^  the  stronger  wines, 
such  ss  port,  sherry  and  madeira,  are  much  more  potent  in  their 
gout-producing  action  than  the  lighter  dass  of  wines,  such  as 
hock,  moselle,  &6.,  while  malt  liquAs  are  fully  as  hurtful  as  strong 
wines.  It  seems  quite  as  probable,  however,that  over-indulgence 
in  any  form  of  alcohol,  when  associated  with  the  odier  conditions 
already  adverted  to,  will  have  very  much  the  same  effect  in 
devekyping  gout.  The  comparative  absence  of  gout,  in  countries 
where  spirituous  liquors  are  chiefly  used,  such  as  Scotland,  is 
cited  as  showing  their  relatively  ali|^t  effect  in  encouraging 
that  disease;  but  it  b  to  be  noticed  that  in  such  countries  there 
is  on  the  whole  a  less  marked  tendency  to  excess  in  the  other 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  in  no  degree  less  than  alcohol  are 
chargeable  with  inducing  the  gouty  habit.  Gout  b  not  a  common 
disease  among  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  and  when  it  does 
occur  may  often  be  connected  even  in  them  with  errors  in  living. 
It  b  not  v«ry  rare  to  meet  gout  in  butlers,  coadimen,  &c,  who 
are  apt  to  live  luxuriously  while  leading  comparatively  easy  Uves. 

Gout,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  may  also  affect  persons  who 
observe  the  strictest  tempcfance  in  living,  and  whose  only  excesses 
are  in  the  direction  of  over-work,  either  physical  or  intdiectual. 
Many  of  the  great  names  in  hbtory  in  all  times  have  had  their 
existence  embittered  by  thb  malady,  and  have  died  from  its 
effects.  The  influence  of  hereditary  tendiuicy  may  often  be 
traced  in  such  instances,  and  u  doubtless  called  into  activity 
by  the  depressing  consequences  of  over-work:  It  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  affirmed  as  generally  true  that  those  who  lead  regular 
lives,  and  are  moderate  in  the  use  of  animal  food  and  alcoholic 
drinks,  or  still  better  abstain  from  the  hitter  altogether;  are 
less  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  gout  even  where  an  undoubted 
inherited  tendency  exbts. 

Gout  is  more  common  in  mature  age  than  in  the  earher  years 
of  life,  the  greatest  number  of  tases  in  one  decennial  period  being 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  aAd  forty,  next  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  thirdly  between  forty  and  fifty.  It  may  occasionally 
affect  very  young  persons;  such  cases  are  genetslly  legazded  as 
hereditary,  but,  so  far  as  diet  b  concerned,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  their  home  life  has  probably  been  a  predisposing  cause. 
After  middle  life  gout  raitjy  appears  for  the  first  time.  Women 
are  much  less  the  subjects  of  gout  than  men,  apparently  from 
their  less  exposure  to  the  influences  (excepting,  of  course,  that 
of  heredity)  which  tend  to  devek>p  the  disease,  and- doubtless 
also  from  the  differing  circumstances  of  their  phjrsical  constitu- 
tion. It  most  frequently  appears  in  females  after  the  cessation 
of  the  menses.  Persons  exposed  to  the  influejice  of  lead  poiaoBing» 
such  as  plumbers,  painters,  &c.,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  goat; 
and  it  would  seem  that  impregnation  of  the  system  with  thb 
metal  markedly  interferes  with  the  uric  acid  excreting  function 
of  the  kidneys. 

Attacks  of  gout  are  readily  exdfed  in  those  predbposed  to 
the  disease.  Exposure  to  cold,  -disorders  of  digestion,  fatigue, 
and  irritation  or  injuries  of  particular  joints  will  often  pccdpitate 
the  gouty  paroxysm. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  gout  the  greatest  variety 
of  opinion  has  prevailed  and  practice  been  pursued,  from  ihe 
numerous  quaint  nostrums  detailed  by  Ludan  to  the  "  expectant  ** 
or  do-nothing  system  recommended  by  Sydenham.  But  gout, 
although,  as  has  been  shown,  a  malady  of  a  most  severe  sikI 
intractable  character,  may  nevertfadess  be  successfully  dealt 
with  by  aM>ropriate  medidnal  and  hygienic  measures.  The 
general  plan  of  treatment  can  be  here  only  bridBy  indicated. 
During  the  acute  attack  the  affected  part  should  be  kept  at 
perfect  rest,  and  have  applied  to  it  warm  opiate  fomentations 
or  poultices,  or,  what  answers  quite  as  wdl,  be  enveloped  in 
cotton  wool  covered  in  with  oil  silk.  The  diet  of  the  patient 
should  be  light,  without  am'mal  food  or  stimuhints.  The  adminis- 
tration of  some  simple  laxative  will  be  of  seirice,  as  well  as  the 
free  use  of  alkaline  diuretics,  such  as  the  bicarbonate  or  acetate 
of  potash.  The  medidnal  agent  most  relied  on  for  the  relief 
of  pain  b  cokhicun,  which  manifestly  exercises  a  powerful 
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KtiM  — tfcediiMW  Tladn^  (Cdddemm  ■■ifcwrfi-),  wbkk 
»  kdieved  to  conopowl  to  tbe  bcriodactyt  of  t^  matdents, 
bs  proved  of  sach  eflkacy  in  modifying  the  attacks  that,  as 
observed  by  Df  Ganod,  **  we  maj  iaf dy  ascst  that  eokhiciiin 
as  spedfic  a  control  over  the  gouty  inflammatioo  as 
baiks  or  their  alkaloids  over  intermittent  fever." 
It  ii  BBuafly  adminjstcicd  in  the  form  of  the  wine  in  doses  of 
10  to  JO  drops  evay  four  or  six  hoars,  or  in  pill  as  the  acetoos 
otnct  (gr.  l-gr.  i.).  The  effect  of  oofchicnm  m  subduing  the 
pun  of  gout  is  generally  so  prompt  and  marked  that  it  is  un- 
occcattiy  to  have  recouiK  to  opiates;  but  its  action  requires 
to  be  caicf uUy  watched  by  the  physician  fiom  its  well-kjwwn 
Miwfsring  and  depicssing  consequences,  which,  should  they 
appear,  voider  the  suspension  of  the  drug  necessary.  Otherwise 
the  remedy  may  be  oontinoed  in  paduaOy  diminishing  doses 
for  tome  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  gouty  inflaonnation. 
Shoskl  gout  give  evidence  of  its  presence  in  an  irregular  form 
bf  attacking  internal  Ofgans,  besides  the  medidnal  treatment 
above  sMntioned,  the  use  of  frictions  and  mustard  applications 
to  the  joints  is  indicated  with  the  view  of  csdting  its  appearance 
there.  When  gout  has  become  chronic,  colchicum,  ahhou^  of 
fas  service  than  in  acute  gout,  is  yet  valuable,  particulariy 
ska  the  tnflammatoty  attacks  recur.  More  benefit,  however, 
appein  to  be  derived  from  potassium  iodide,  guaiacom,  the 
aftab  potssh  and  Kthia,  and  bom  the  admiaistntion  of  aspirin 
aod  sodhim  salicylate.  Salicylate  of  menthol  is  an  effective 
local  application,  painted  on  and  covered  with  a  gutta-percha 
bandage.  LitUa  was  Mtoof^  recommended  by  Dr  Ganod  from 
its  solvent  action  upon  the  urates.  It,  is  usually  administered 
is  the  form  of  the  carbonate  Cgr.  ¥.,  freely  diluted). 

The  treatment  and  regimen  to  be  employed  in  the  faitervab 
of  the  gouty  attacks  are  of  the  highest  importance  These 
bar  refciettce  for  the  most  part  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  patient.  Restriction  most  be  laid  upon  the  amount  and 
qulity  of  thefood,  and  equally,  or  slS  more,  upon  the  alcoholic 
ttiaohota.  "  The  instances,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  "  are 
not  few  of  men  of  good  sense,  and  masten  of  themselves,  who, 
being  warned  by  Mie  visitation  of  the  gout,  have  thenceforward 
molntdy  ahftaiiifd  from  rich  living  and  from  wine  and  strong 
drinks  of  aff  kinds,  and  who  have  been  unaided  for  their  prudence 
and  self-denial  by  complete  immunity  from  any  return  of  the 
<faeise,  or  upon  whom,  at  any  fate,  its  futore  assaults  have  been 
few  and  feeUe."  The  same  eminent  authority  adds:  "  I  am 
wt  it  ii  worth  any  yommg  man's  while,  who  has  had  the  gout, 
to  become  a  teetotaller. "  By  those  more  advanced  in  fife 
who,  from  long  continued  habit,  are  unable  entirdy  to  relinquish 
the  me  of  stimulants,  the  strictest  possible  temperance  most 
be  observed.  Regular  but  moderate  cxerdse  in  the  form  of 
^alking  or  riding,  in  the  case  of  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
B  of  great  advantage,  and  all  over-wock,  either  physical  or  mental, 
sImU  be  avoided.  Pattgua  la  bUe,  a  nposez  ta  Uu  m  the  txama 
of  an  experienced  French  doctor  (Dr  Deboot  dHSstrfo  of  Con- 
tnxJviQe).  Unfortunatdy  the  complete  carrying  out  of  such 
<I>nctions,  even  by  those  who  fed  their  importance,  is  too  <^en 
'cadered  diflknlt  or  impossible  by  circumstances  ojf  occupation 
aad  otherwise,  and  at  most  only  an  an>roxiination  can  be  made. 
Certain  minerd  waters  and  baths  (such  as  those  of  Vichy, 
I^oyat,  ContreafviDe,  Ac.)  are  of  undoubted  value  in  cases  of 
pot  and  arthritis.  The  particular  |riace  must  in  each  case  be 
detrrmtned  by  the  physician,  and  special  caution  must  be 
observed  in  recommending  this  pbn  of  treatment  in  persons 
*ttoK  gout  is  complicated  by  organic  disease  of  any  kind. 

;Dr  Akxandcr  Haig's  "  uric  acid  free  diet  **  has  foond  maay  ad- 
^^ts.  Hb  view  as  rcprds  the  pathology  is  that  ia  gooty  peraoos 
«t  Uood  b  leaa  alkalifie  than  in  normal,  and  thcrdore  less  able  to 
Jon  la  nlotioo  uric  acid  or  iu  salts,  which  are  retained  m  the  jointSb 
'^ning  goat  to  be  a  poisoning  by  animal  food  (meat,  fish,  eggs), 
aad  by  tea.  coffee,  cocoa  and  other  vegetable  aSkakwI-containing  sub- 
aaates.  he  rroooimcnds  an  awrage  dafly  diet  eaduding  these,  aad 
f^tumng  aa  oe.  of  brcadsiuffs  (toast,  bread,  biacaits  aod  podifings) 
|*Vthcr  vith  a4  oc  of  fruit  and  vegetables  (eaduding  peas,  beans, 
Z^^  mashrooms aad  asparagus);  8  ox.  of  the  brcadstuffs  may  be 
^P^ccdby  31  ot.  bf  milk  or  7  oz.  oTcfacesr.  batter  and  oil  bdng  taken 
*  mNred,  an  that  it  b  Bot  strictly  a  vegetarian  diec 


Pmcasdy  the  oppoaite  view  aa  to  diet  haa  raeendy  been  put  forward 
by  Ptofesaor  A.  Robin  of  the  HOpital  Bcaaioa.  who  says  serious 
mistakes  are  made  in  orderine  patients  to  abstain  from  red  meats 
and  take  fight  food.  fish.  eggs.  Ac.  The  common  obfcct  in  view  b  the 
diminished  output  of  ufic  acid.  Thiaoutpotb  chiefly  obtained  from 
food  rich  in  nucleiaa  and  ia  collagenous  natim,  «.«,  young  white 
Bleats,  eggs.  Ac  Gioscquently  the  gouty  aobject  oi^t  to  restrict 
htmsdf  to  the  consumption  of  red  meat,  beef  and  mutton,  and  leave 
out  of  bb  dietary  all  white  meat  and  internal  organs.  He  ^ouM 
tahe  little  h^^drocarfaona  aad  si^an,  aad  be  aaodcmte  ia  fata. 
Vegetarian  dKt  he  r^aada  as  a  nuatake.  likewiae  nnik  dbt,  as  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  patient.  To  prevent  the  fonnatioo  of  uric  add 
Robta  prescribes  quinic  add  combined  with  formine  or  urotropine. 

OOUTHlftBB*  PI8RBB  (174^1806),  French  metal  worker, 
was  bocn  at  Troycs  and  went  to  Paris  at  an  eariy  age  as  the 
popil  d  Martin  Conr.  During  his  brilliant  career  he  eascnted 
a  vaat  quantity  of  nwtal  wosh  of  the  utmost  variety,  the  best  of 
which  was  unsaipaased  by  a^  of  his  rivals  in  that  great  ait 
period.  It  was  king  believed  that  he  received  maay  commissions 
for  farmture  from  the  court  of  Louis  XVL,  and  especially  from 
Maiie  Aatoincttc^  but  recent  acarchea  auggot  that  hb  work  lor 
the  queen  was  tionfiaed  to  branacs.  Gonthidre  can,  however,  wcU 
bear  this  loss,  nor  will  hb  reputation  aullier  should  those  critics 
nltiamidy  be  justified  who  believe  that  many  of  the  furniture 
moirats  attributed  to  him  were  from  the  hand  of  Thomire.  But 
if  he  did  not  work  lor  the  eonrt  he  unqueationahly  piodnced 
many  of  the  moat  splendid  hrhmging^  of  the  due  d'Anmont, 
the  duchesae  de  if  aaarin  and  Mme  dn  Barry.  Indeed  the 
custom  of  the  beautiful  misuua  of  Louis  XV.  brought  about 
Ibe  financial  min  of  the  great  artist,  who  acoompliBhed  more 
than  any  other  nmn  for  the  fame  of  her  chftteau  of 
When  the  collection  of  the  due  d'Auaaont  was  suU  by 
in  Paris  in  1781  so  many  objects  mounted  by  Goothiir 
bought  for  Louis  XVLand  Marie  Antoinette  that  it 
difficult  to  perceive  the  basis  of  the  bebcf  that  they  wcse  actually 
made  for  the  court.  The  dnc'a  sale  catakgne  is,  however,  in 
with  the  names  of  the  pnidasem  and  the  prices 
The  auction  was  afanoat  an  apotheosis  of  Cmithi^re. 
The  pteckms  lacquer  cahineta,  the  fhnndctirrs  and  canddabm, 
the  tables  and  cabinets  in  marquetry,  the  mlauMM  and  'vases 
ia  poiuhyiy,  jasper  and  choace  marhhn,  the  pnwrfaina  of  ChiMt 
aad  Japan  were'  neariy  all  mounted  in  brame  by  him.  More 
than  fifty  of  these  pieces  bore  GontUte's  sjgnaton.  The  due 
d'Auawnt's  cabinet  represented  the  Ugh^iiimter  mark  of  the 
chaser's  art,  aad  the  great  prion  which  were  paid  for  Gouthttre's 
work  at  thb  tale  are  the  moat  condumve  criterion  of  the  value 
setuponhisadnevementinhisownday.  Thus  Marie  Antoineltc 
paid  X  1,000  Hvrm  for  a  red  jasper  bowl  or  Artfe-foffmnr  nmanted 
by  him,  which  was  then  already  famous.  Curioudy  enough 
it  commanded  only  owe  tenth  of  that  price  at  the  Fonmicr  sale 
in  sSji;  but  in  1865,  when  the  marquis  of  Hertfofd  bought 
it  mt  the  prince  de  Beanvais's  sale,  it  fetched  51,900  francs.  It 
Is  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  which  contains  the  finest  and 
most  representative  gathering  of  Gouthiire's  undoubted  work. 
The  mounts  of  gih  bitmre,  cast  and  dkboratdy  chased,  show 
satyrs'  beads,  from  which  hang  festoons  of  vine  leaves,  while 
within  the  feet  a  serpenrb  coded  to  spring.  A  smaller  cup  bone 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre.  There  loo  n  a  bnmae  dock, 
stgoed  1^  **  GoutUcre,  canfear  «f  darenr  dm  Roy  d  Paris,**  dated 
1771,  with  a  river  god,  a  water  nymph  symboKaing  the  Rhtae 
and  its  tributary  the  Duiance,  and  a  female  figure  typifjring  the 
dty  of  Avignon.  Not  all  of  Gouthiere's  work  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  much  of  what  he  executed  was  from  the  designs 
of  others.  At  his  best  his  delicacy,  refinement  and  finish  are 
exceedingly  ddightful — in  his  great  moments  he  ranks  with 
the  highest  alike  as-artist  and  as  craftsman.  The  tone  of  soft 
dead  gold  which  is  found  on  some  of  his  mounts  he  is  befieved 
to  have  invented,  but  indeed  the  gOding  of  all  his  superlative 
work  possesses  a  remarkable  quality.  This  charm  of  tone  is 
admirably  seen  in  the  bronzes  and  canddabra  which  he  executed 
for  the  chimneypiece  of  Marie  Antoinette's  boudoir  at  Foataine- 
bleau.  He  continued  to  embeOisb  Louvedeimes  for  Madame 
du  Bany  until  the  Revolution,  and  then  the  guillotine  came  for 
her  and  absolute  niln  for  Mbil    When  her  property 
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•he  owed  Mm  756,000  livres,  of  which  he  never  received  a  sol, 
despite  repeated  applications  to  the  administrators.  *'  Ridmii 
A  soBkikr  une  plau  A  Fhospice^  U  mourut  dans  la  mishe."  So 
it  was  stated  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by  his  sons  against  du  Barry's 
hein. 

GOUVION  BAnrr-CTR,  LAURENT,  MaiqXjis  db  (1764-1850), 
French  marshal,  was  bom  at  Toul  on  the  13th  of  April  1764. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  with  the  view  of  pro* 
fiecuiing  the  study  of  painting,  but  although  he  continued  his 
artbtic  studies  affer  his  return  to  Paris  in  1784  he  never  definitely 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter.  In  1792  he  was  chosen 
a  captain  in  a  volunteer  battalion,  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  Custine.  Promotion  rapidly  followed,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  years  he  had  become  a  general  of  division.  In  X796  ha 
commanded  the  centre  division  of  Moreau's  army  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Rhine,  and  by  coolness  and  sagacity  greatly  aided  him 
in  the  celebrated  retreat  from  Bavaria  to  the  Rhine.  In  1798 
he  succeeded  Mass^na  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
In  the  following  year  he  commanded  ihe  left  wing  of  Jourdan*s 
army  in  Germany;  but  when  Jourdan  was  succeeded  by  Mass^na, 
he  joined  the  amy  of  Moreau  in  Italy,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  face  of  the  great  difficulties  that  followed  the  defeat 
of  Novi.  When  Moreau,  in  1800,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  anny  of  the  Rhine,  Gouvion  St*Cy r  was  named  his  principal 
lieutenant,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  gained  a  victory  over  General 
Kray  at  Biberach.  He  was  not,  however,  on  good  terms  with 
his  commander  and  retired  to  France  after  the  first  <^>erations 
of  the  campaign.  In  i8ox  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  command 
the  army  intended  fw  the  invasi<m  of  Portugal,  and  was  named 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  When  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  shortly  afterwards  concluded  with  Portugal,  he  succeeded 
Lttcien  Bonaparte  as  ambassador  at  Madrid.  In  1803  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army  corps  in  Italy,  in  1805 
be  served  with  distinction  under  Mass^na,  and  in  x8o6  was 
engaged  in  the  campaign  in  southern  Italy.  He  took  {>art  in 
the  Prussian  and  Polish  campaigns  of  1807,  and  in  x8o8,  in  which 
yeat  he  was  made  a  count,  he  commanded  an  anny  coips  in 
Catalonia;  but,  not  wishing  to  comity  with  certain  orders 
he  received  from  Paris  (for  which  see  Oman,  Peninsular  War, 
vol.  iii.),  he  resigned  his  command  and  remained  in  disgrace 
till  x8x  X.  He  was  still  a  general  of  division,  having  been  excluded 
from  the  first  list  of  marshals  owing  to  his  action  in  refusing 
to  influence  the  troops  in  lavour  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  opening  of  the  Russian  campaign  he  received 
command  of  an  army  corps,  and  on  the  x8th  of  August  z8xa 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Russians  at  Polotsk,  in  recognition 
of  which  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  France.  He  received  a 
severe  wound  in  one  of  the  actions  during  the  general  retreat. 
St-Cyr  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Dresden  (August 
26-37, 18x3),  and  in  the  defence  of.  that  place  against  the  AUies 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  capituUting  only  on  the  xxth  of 
November,  when  Napoleon  had  retreated  to  the  Rhine.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France, 
and  in  July  1815  was  appointed  war  nunister,  but  roigned  his 
office  in  the  November  following*  In  June  18x7  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  marine,  and  in  September  following  again  resumed 
the  duties  of  war  nunister,  which  be  continued  to  discharge 
till  November  x  8x9.  During  this  time  he  effected  many  reforms, 
particularly  in  respect  of  measures  tending  to  make  the  army 
a  national  rather  than  a  dynAstic  force*  .He  exerted  himself 
also  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire, 
organixoi  the  general  staff  and  revised  the  code  of  militaiy  law 
and  the  pension  regulations.  He  was  made  a  marquess  in  18x7. 
He  died  at  Hyires  (Var)'  on  the  x  7th  of  March  1830.  Gouvion 
St-Cyr  would  doubtless  h^^ve  obtained  better  omMrtunitica  of 
acquiring  distinction  had  he  shown  himself  more  blindly  devoted 
to  the  interest*  of  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon  paid  him  the  hi^ 
compliment  of  referring  to  his  "  military  genius,"  and  entrusted 
him  withNndependent  commands  in  secondary  theatres  of  war. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  he  poiscssed  energy  commensurate 
with  his  skill,  and  in  Napoleon's  modem  conception  of  war, 
as  three  parts  moral  to  one  trrhniral,  there  was  nwie  need  for 


the  services  of  a  bold  leader  oC  troops  whose  '*  doctiioe  "—to 
use  the  modem  phrase — ^predisposed  him  to  self-sacrifidng  and 
vigorous  action,  than  for  a  savant  in  the  art  of  war  of  the  type  of 
St-Cyr.  Contempcrary  opinion,  as  reflected  by  Marbot,  did 
justice  to  his  "  commanding  talents,"  but  remarked  the  indolence 
which  was  the  outward  sign  of  the  vague  complexity  of  a  mind 
that  had  passed  beyond  the  simplicity  of  mediocrity  without 
attaining  the  simplicity  of  genius. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  all  of  the  highot 
value:  Journal  des  operations  de  VamUt  de  Catalogne  en  1808  tt 
tSop  (Paris,  1 821):  Mimoirts  sur  Us  campagnes  des  armies  de  Rkin 
et  de  Rkin-et'iiosdie  de  1704  A  1797  (Paris.  1829):  and  Mimeirts 
penr  serpir  d  fhssioire  mintairt  sens  l€  XHretteire,  le  Cansuhl,  <f 
r  Empire  (1831). 

See  Gay  de  Yemon's  Vie  de.Genrion  Sainl-Cyr  (1657); 

GOVAN,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 
It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde  in  actual  contact  with 
Glasgow,  and  in  a  parish  of  the  same  name  which  includes  a  large 
pall  of  the  dty  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Pop.  (ilBgx)  ^1,589; 
(1901)  76,532.  Govan  remained  little  more  than  a  village  till 
x86o,  when  the  growth  of  shipbuilding  and  allied  trades  gave 
its  development  an  enormous  impetus.  Among  its  public  build- 
ings are  the  municipal  charaben,  combination  fever  ho4>ital, 
Samaritan  hospital  and  reception  houses  for  the  poor.  Elder 
Park  (40  acres)  presented  to  the  burgh  in  1885  contains  a  statue 
of  John  Elder  (1824-1869),  the  pioneer  shipbuilder,  the  husband 
of  the  donor.  A  statue  of  Sir  William  Pearce  (1833-183S), 
another  well-known  Govan  shipbuilder,  once  M.P.  for  the  bur^ 
stands  at  Govan  Cross.  The  Govan  lunacy  board  opened  in 
X896  an  asylum  near  Paisley.  Govan  is  supplied  with  Glasgow 
gas  and  water,  and  its  tramways  are  leased  by  the  Glasgow 
corporation;  but  it  has  an  electric  light  installation  of  its  own, 
and  performs  all  other  municipal  functions  quite  independently 
of  the  dty,  annexation  to  which  it  has  alwi^  strenuously 
resisted.  Prince's  Dock  lies  within  its  bounds  and  the  shii>- 
building  yards  have  turned  out  many  famous  ironclads  and 
liners.  Besides  shipbuilding  its  other  industries  are  match- 
making, silk-weavingr  hair-working,  o^per-working,  tube- 
making,  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and 
electrical  apparatus.  The  town  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
Govan  division  of  Lanarkshire,  which  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.   

GOVERNMENT  (0.  Fr.  gevemement,  mod.  geumnemaU, 
O.  Fr.  geterner,  mod.  gaupemer,  from  LbI,  gubemare,  to  steer  a 
ship,  guide,  rule;  cf.  Gr.  cu^Si^fii'),  in  its  widest  sense,  the 
ruling^  power  in  a  political  sodety.  In  every  sodety  of  men  there 
is  a  determinate  body  (whether  insisting  of  one  individual 
or  a  few  or  many  individuals)  whose  commands  the  rest  of  the 
commtmity  are  bound  to  obey.  This  sovereign  body  is  what  in 
more  popular  phrase  is  termed  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  varieties  which  may  exist  in  its  constitution  are  known 
as  forms  of  government. .  For  the  opposite  theory  of  a  comnunity 
with  "  no  government,"  see  Anascbxsm. 

How  did  government  come  into  existence?  Various  answers 
to  this  question  have  at  times  been  given,  which  may  be  dis^ 
tinguished  broadly  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  would 
comprehend  the  legendary  accounts  which  nations  have  given 
in  primitive  tiroes  of  their  own  forms  of  government.  These 
are  always  attributed  to  the  mind  of  a  single  lawgiver.  The 
government  of  Sparta  was  the  invention  of  Lycurgus.  Solon, 
Moses,  Numa  and  Alfred  in  like  manner  shaped  the  government 
of  their  respective  nations.  There  was  no  curiosity  about  the 
institutions  of  other  nations— about  the  origin  of  governments 
in  general;  and  each  nation  was  perfectly  ready  to  accq>i  the 
traditional  PoitMrai  of  any  other. 

The  secondtnay  be  Called  the  logical  6r  metaphysical  account 
of  the  origin  of  government.  It  contained  no  overt  reference 
to  any  particular  form  of  government,  whatever  its  covert 
references  Ik^y  have  been.  It  answered  the  question,  bo* 
government  in  genetal  came  into  exktence;  and  it  answeied 
it  by  a  logical  analysis  of  the  elements  of  society.  The  phenpiMj 
non  to  be  accounted  for  being  government  and  laws,  it  abstiscted 
government  and  laws^  and  contemplated  tnanUfwi  is  esii^ 
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vitkwttbm.  Tbecfauaaoiaticfeatiucof  tkisUndolspecah- 
Uon  is  tbzl  it  reflects  liow  conlcmpwary  men  vovld  bcfa&ve 
if  ail  govenuncBt  were  removed,  and  infers  that  men  m«st  have 
behaved  so  beiore  govenunent  came  into  existence.  Sodety 
vilbont  govcniBMnt  rssolves  itsdiC  into  a  number  oC  individuab 
cadi  following  his  own  aims,  and  tlicicfore,  in  the  days  before 
govemmenty  eadk  man  followed  his  own  aims.  It  is  easy  to  see 
bow  this  kind  of  reasoning  shooki  lead  to  very  different  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  supfwscd  original  state.  With  Hobbcs, 
It  is  a  state  of  war,  and  government  is  the  result  of  an  agreement 


to  keep  the  peace.  With  Locke,  it  is  a  state  of 
libcTty  and  equality,— it  is  not  a  state  of  war;  it  is  governed 
by  iu  own  law, — the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  law  of  reason.  The  stau  of  nature  is  brou^  to  an  end 
by  the  voluntaxy  agreement  of  individuals  to  surrender  their 
natural  liberty  and  submit  themselves  to  one  supreme  govern- 
ment. In  the  words  of  Lockc^  "  Men  being  by  nature  ail  free, 
eqnal  and  independent,  no  one  can  be  put  out  of  thb  estate 
and  subjected  to  the  political  power  of  another  without  his  own 
consent.  The  only  way  whereby  any  one  divests  himself  of  his 
natural  fibetty,  and  puts  on  the  bonds  ofdvil  iocitly,  is  by  agree- 
ing with  other  men  to  join  and  unite  into  a  community  "  (On 
ChU  CowerumaU,  c  viiL).  Locke  boldly  defends  his  theory 
as  founded  on  historical  fact,  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  his 
demonstration  of  the  baselessness  of  Sir  R.  Filmer's  speoilations 
with  the  scanty  and  doubtful  examples  which  he  accepts  as  the 
foundation  of  his  own.  But  in  general  the  various  forms  of  the 
h>'pothcsis  eliminate  the  question  of  time  altogether.  The 
original  contract  from  which  government  sprang  is  likewise  the 
snhsisring  contract  on  which  civil  society  continues  to  be  based. 
The  historical  weakness  of  the  thooiy  was  probaUy  always 
recognized.  Its  logical  inadequacy  was  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  John  Austin.  But  it  sliU  clings  to  speculations  on 
the  pcindples  of  government. 

The  "  social  compact "  (see  Rousseau)  is  the  niost  famous 
of  the  metaphysical  explanations  of  government.  It  has  had 
the  largest  history,  the  widest  influence  and  the  most  complete 
development.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  various  forms  of 
the  theory  that  governments  exist  by  diyioe  appointment. 
Of  all  that  has  beoi  written  about  the  divine  right  of  kings,  a 
great  deal  must  be  set  down  to  the  mere  flatteries  of  courtiers 
and  eccicsiasticsL  But  there  remains  a  genuine  bdief  that  men 
are  bound  to  obey  their  rulers  because  their  rulers  have  been 
appointed  by  God.  Like  the  social  compact,  the  theory  of 
divine  appcuntment  avoided  the  question  of  historical  fact. 

The  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the  phenomena 
of  society  has  dumged  the  aspect  of  the  question  and  robbed  it 
of  iu  political  interest.  The  student  of  the  history  of  sodety  has 
no  formula  to  express  the  law  by  which  government  is  bom.  All 
that  he  can  do  is  to  trace  governmental  forms  through  various 
stages  of  social  development.  The  more  complex  and  the'  larger 
the  sodety,  the  more  distinct  is  the  separation  between  the 
governing -part  and  the  rest,  and  the  more  daborate  is  the 
subdivision  of  functions  in  the  government.  The  primitive 
type  of  ruler  is  king,  judge,  priest  and  generaL  At  the  same 
time,  bis  way  of  life  differs  little  from  that  <^  his  followers  and 
subjects^  Themetaphysical  theories  were  so  far  right  in  Imputing 
greater  equality  of  social  conditions  to  more  primitive  times. 
Increase  of  bulk  brings  with  it  a  more  oonq>lex  socialoiganixation. 
War  tends  to  devdop  the  strength  of  the  governmental  organiza- 
tkm;  peace  relaxes  it.  All  societies  of  men  exhibit  the  germs 
of  government;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  races  of  men  so 
bw  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  live  together  in  sodety  at  all. 
Modem  investigations  have  illustrated  very  fully  the  importance 
of  the  family  {q.v.)  in  prunitive  societies,  and  the  bdief  in  a 
common  descent  has  much  to  do  with  the  sodal  cohesion  of  a 
tribe.  The  government  of  a  tribe  resembles  the  government  of  a 
household;  the  bead  of  the  family  is  the  ruler.  But  we  cannot 
afikm  that  political  government  has  its  origin  in  family  govern- 
ment, or  that  there  may  not  have  been  states  of  society  in 
which  government  of  some  sort  existed  while  the  family  did 
not. 
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Three  SiuUard  ^arau.— Politicd  writeiB  Iwvb  the  time  el 
Aristotle  have  ben  singukriy  unanimoos  in  thcsr  dassiicatkn 
of  the  forms  of  govemment.  There  are  tlwee  ways  in  whicii 
states  may  be  governed.  They  may  be  fovcned  by  one  man, 
or  by  a  number  ol.mcB,  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  men  in  the  state,  or  by  a  number  large  in  propoftlon  to  the 
whole  number  of  men  in  the  state.  The  govcmmcnt  may  be 
a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy.  The  sane  terns 
are  used  by  John  Austin  as  were  used  by  Aristotle,  and  in  very 
neariy  the  same  sense.  The  determining  quality  in  govemnentt 
in  both  writers,  and  it  may  safety  he  said  in  all  intermediate 
writers,  is  the  numerical  relation  between  the  constituent 
members  of  the  govemncnt  and  the  population  of  the  stateu 
There  were,  of  course,  enormous  differences  between  the  sUte- 
systems  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  the 
English  jurist.  Aristotle  was  thinking  of  the  small  independent 
sutcs  of  Greece,  Austin  of  the  great  peoples  of  modem  Europe. 
The  unit  of  government  in  the  one  case  was  a  dty,  in  the  other 
a  nation.  This  difference  is  of  itsdf  enough  to  invalidate  all 
generalization  founded  on  the  comnum  terminokigy.  But  on 
one  point  there  is  a  complete  paralkl  b^ween  the  politics  of 
Aristotle  and  the  politics  of  Austin.  The  Greek  dtks  were  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  very  much  what  European  nations  and 
European  colonies  are  to  the  rest  of  the  worid  now.  They  were 
the  only  communities  in  which  the  governed  visibly  took  some 
share  in  the  work  of  govonmcnL  Outside  the  European  system, 
as  outside  the  Greek  system,  we  have  only  the  stereotyped 
uniformity  of  despotism,  whether  savage  or  dvilizcd.  The 
question  of  forms  of  government,  therefore,  belongs  character- 
istically to  the  European  races.  The  virtues  and  ddects  of 
monardiy,  aristocracy  and  democracy  are  the  virtues  and 
defects  manifested  by  the  historical  governments  of  Europe. 
The  generality  of  the  language  used  by  political  writen  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they  arc  thinking  only  of  a  compara*- 
tively  small  portion  of  mankind. 

Gr€ck  Pdilks. — Aristotle  divides  governments  according  to 
two  prindpks.  In  all  states  the  governing  power  seeks  dthcr 
its  own  advantage  or  the  advantage  of  the  whole  state,  and 
the  government  is  bad  or  good  accordingly.  In  all  states  the 
governing  power  is  one  man,  or  a  few  men  or  many  meiL  Hence 
six  varieties  of  government,  three  of  which  are  bad  and  three 
good.  Each  excellent  form  has  a  corresponding  depraved  form, 
thus: — 

The  good  government  of  one  (Monarchy)  corre^Mnds  to  the 
depraved  form  (Tyranny). 

The  good  government  of  few  (Aristocracy)  corresponds  to 
the  depraved  form  (Oligarchy). 

The  good  government  of  many  (Commonwealth)  corresponds 
to  the  depraved  form  (Democracy). 

The  fault  of  the  depraved  forms  is  that  the  governors  act 
unjustly  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  The  worst 
of  the  depraved  forms  is  tyranny,  the  next  ofigarchy  and  the 
least  bad  democracy.^  Each  of  the  three  leading  types  exhibits 
a  number  of  varieties.  Thus  in  monarchy  we  have  the  heroic, 
the  barbaric,  the  dective  dictatorship,  the  Lacedemonian 
(hereditary  generalship,  tfrpannrta),  and  absolute  monarchy. 
So  democracy  and  oligarchy  exhibit  four  corresponding  varieties. 
The  best  type  of  democracy  is  that  of  a  conmiunity  mainty 
agricultural,  whose  dtizens,  therefore,  have  not  lebure  for 
political  affairs,  and  allow  the  bw  to  rule.  The  best  oligarchy 
is  that  in  which  «  considcnkble  number  of  small  proprietors 
have  the  power;  here,  too,  the  kws  prevail.  The  worst 
deniocracy  consists  of  a  brger  dtiien-  clsiss  having  leisure  for 
politics;  and  the  worst  oligarchy  b  that  of  a  small  number  of 
very  rich  and  influential  men.  In  both  the  ^here  of  bw  b 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  good  government  b  one  in  which 
as  much  as  possible  b  left  to  the  laws,  and  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  win  of  the  governor. 

*  Arutotfe  ebewbcfc  speaks  of  the  error  of  those  who  thtak  that 
any  one  of  the  depraved  forms  b  better  than  any  other. 
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The  Pdiikt  of  Aristotle,  from  which  these  principles  are 
taken,  presents  a  striliing  picture  of  the  variety  and  activity 
of  political  life  in  the  free  communities  of  Greece.  The  king  and 
council  of  heroic  times  had  disappeared,  and  self-government 
in  some  form  or  other  was  the  general  rule.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  governments  of  Greece  were  essentially 
unstable.  The  political  philosophers  could  lay  down  the  law 
of  development  by  which  one  form  of  government  gives  birth 
to  another.  Aristotle  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  work  to 
the  cohuderation  of  the  causes  of  revolutions.  The  dread  of 
tyranny  was  kept  alive  by  the  facility  with -which  an  over- 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  dtizen  could  seize  the  whole  machinery 
of  government.  Communities  oscillated  between  some  form  of 
digarchy  and  some  form  of  democracy.  The  security  of  each 
was  constantly  imperilled  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  opposing 
factions.  Hence,  although  political  life  exhibits  that  exuberant 
variety  of  form  and  expression  which  characterizes  all  the  in- 
tellectual products  of  Greece,  it  lacks  the  quality  of  persistent 
progress.  Then  there  was  nb  approximation  to  a  national 
government,  even  of  the  federal  type.  The  varying  confederacies 
and  hegemonies  are  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  kind  of  national  government  wouM  ultimately  have  arisen 
if  Greece  had  not  been  crushed  it  is  needless  to  conjecture; 
the  true  interest  of  Greek  politics  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  free 
citizens  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  self-governed. 
Each  dtizen  took  his  turn  at  the  common  business  of  the  s'tate. 
He  spoke  his  own  views  in  the  agora,  and  from  time  to  time 
in  his  own  person  acted  as  magistrate  or  judge.  Citizenship 
in  Athens  was  a  liberal  education,  such  as  it  never  can  be  made 
under  any  representative  S3rstem. 

Tk€  CavemmetU  of  Rome. — During  the  whole  period  of  freedom 
the  government  of  Rome  was,  in  theory  at  least,  munidpal 
self-government.  Each  dtizen  had  a  right  to  vote  laws  In  his 
own  person  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  or  the  tribes.  The 
administrative  powers  of  government  were,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  a  bureaucratic  assembly,  recruited  from  the  holders  of  high 
public  office.  The  senate  represented  capacity  and  experience 
rather  than  rank  and  wealth.  Without  some  such  instrument 
the  dty  government  of  Rome  could  never  have  made  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  dtizenship  to  other 
Italians  changed  the  character  of  Roman  government.  The 
distant  dtizens  o>uld  not  come  to  the  voting  booths;  the  device 
of  representation  was  not  discovered;  and  the  comitia  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  town  voters.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  Roman 
republic,  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  wielded  the  resottrces  of 
a  world-wide  empire.  We  can  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  leaving  to  the  people  of  London  or  Paris  the  supreme  control 
of  the  British  empire  or  of  France, — irresistible  temptation, 
inevitable  corruption.  The  rabble  of  the  capital  leara  to  live 
on  the  rest  of  the  empire.^  The  favour  of  the  effeminate  masters 
of  the  world  is  purchased  by  panem  et  circenses*  That  capable 
officers  and  victorious  armies  should  long  be  content  to  serve 
such  masters  was  impossible.  A  conspiracy  of  generals  placed 
itself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  most  capable  of  them  made 
himself  sole  master.  Under  Caesar,  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
the  Roman  people  became  habituated  to  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  best  described  by  the  name  of  Cacsarism.  The 
outward  forms  of  republican  government  remained,  but  one 
man  united  in  bis  own  person  all  the  leading  offices,  and  used 
them  to  give  a  seemingly  l^ai  title  to  what  was  essentially 
military  despotism.  There  is  no  more  interesting  constitutional 
study  than  the  chapten  in  which  Tacitus  traces  the  growth 
of  the  new  ^stem  under  the  subtle  and  dissimulating  intellect 
of  Tiberius.  The  new  Roman  empiro  was  as  full  of  fictions  as 
the  English  constitution  of  the  present  day.  The  master  of  the 
worid  posed  as  the  humble  servant  of  a  menial  senate.    Depre- 

*  None  of  the  free  atatea  of  Greece  ever  made  extensive  or  per- 
manent conquests;  but  the  tribute  sometimes  paid  by  one  state  to 
another  (as  by  the  Aeginctans  to  the  Athenians)  was  a  manifest  source 
of  corruption.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Hume  (Essays,  part  i.  3,  ITuU 
PohHa  may  be  reiiued  to  a  Sciente),  "  free  governments  are  the  most 
ruinous  and  oppressive  for  their  provinces?' 


eating  the  outward  symbols  of  soverdgntyj  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  modest  powers  of  a  consul  or  a  tribunus  plebis.  The  reign 
of  Tiberius,  little  capable  as  he  was  by  personal  character  of 
Captivating  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  did  more  for  imperialism 
than  was  done  by  his  more  famous  predecessors.  Henceforward 
free  government  all  over  the  world  lay  crushed  beneath  the 
military  despotism  of  Rome.  Caesarism  remained  true  to  the 
character  imposed  upon  it  by  its  origin.  The  Caesar  was  an 
elective  not  an  hereditary  king.  The  real  foundation  of  his 
power  was  the  army,  and  the  army  in  course  of  time  openly 
assumed  the  right  of  nominating  the  sovereign.  The  character- 
istic weakness  of  the  Roman  empiro  was  the  uncertainty  of  the 
succession.  The  nomination  of  a  Caesar  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
emperor  was  an  ineffective  remedy.  Rival  emperors  were 
dectcd  by  different  armies;  and  nothing  less  than  the  force 
of  arms  could  decide  the  question  between  them. 

Modem  Gotemments,— Feudalism, — ^The  Roman  empire  be- 
queathed to  modern  Europe  the  theory  of  universal  dominion. 
The  nationalities  which  grew  up  after  its  faQ  arranged  themselves 
on  the  basis  of  territorial  soverdgnty.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  free  munidpalities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment had  now  to  be  solved,  not  for  small  urban  communities, 
but  for  large  territorial  nati(ms.  The  medieval  form  of  govern- 
ment was  f^dal.  One  common  type  pervaded  all  the  relations 
of  life.  The  relation  of  king  and  lord  was  hke  the  relation  between 
lord  and  vassal  (see  Feudausic).  The  bond  between  them 
was  the  tenure  of  land.  In  England  there  had  been,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  an  approximation  to  a  feudal  system. 
In  the  earlier  English  constitution,  the  most  striking  features 
were  the  power  of  the  witan,  and  the  common  property  of  the 
nation  in  a  large  portion  of  the  soil.  The  steady  devdopment 
of  the  power  of  the  king  kept  pace  with  the  aggregation  of  the 
English  tribes  under  one  king.  The  conception  that  the  land 
belonged  primarily  to  the  people  gave  way  to  the  conception 
that  everything  belonged  primarily  to  the  king.*  The  Norman 
Conquest  imposed  on  Enigland  the  already  highly  developed 
feudalism  of  France,  and  out  of  this  feudalism  the  free  govern- 
ments of  modem  Europe  have  grown.  One  or  two  of  the  leading 
steps  in  this  process  may  be  indicated  here.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important,  was  the  device  of  representation. 
For  an  account  of  its  origin,  and  for  instances  of  its  use  in  England 
before  its  apph*cat]<m  to  poUtics,  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
to  Stubba's  ComtituUonal  History,  vol.  ii.  The  problem  of  com- 
bining a  large  area  of  sovereignty  with  some  degree  of  sdf- 
government,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  andent  commonwealths, 
was  henceforward  solved.  From  that  time  some  form  of  repre- 
sentation has  been  deemed  essential  to  every  constitution 
professing,  however  remotely,  to  be  free. 

The  connexion  between  representation  and  the  feudal  system 
of  estates  must  be  shortly  noticed.  The  feudal  theory  gave  the 
king  a  limited  right  to  military  service  and  to  certain  Aids,  both 
of  which  were  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  especially  in  time  of  war.  The  king  therefore 
had  to  get  contributions  from  his  peof^e,  and  he  consuhed 
them  in  their  respective  orders.  The  three  estates  were  simply 
the  three  natural  divisions  of*  the  people,  and  Stubbs  has  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  occasional  treaties  between  a  necessitous  king 
and  the  order  of  merehants  or  lawyers,  we  have  examples  of 
inchoate  estates  or  sub-estates  of  the  reahn.  The  right  of  repre- 
sentation  was  thus  in  its  origin  a  right  to  consent  to  taxation. 
The  pure  theory  of  feudaliun  had  from  the  b^nnitag  been 
broken  by  William  the  Conqueror  causing  all  free-hoMers  to 
Uke  an  oath  of  direct  allegiance  to  himself.  The  institution  of 
pariiaments,  and  the  association  of  the  king's  smaller 
tenants  in  capile  with  other  oommonerB,  still  further  removed  the 

•  Ultimately,  in  the  theory  of  English  law.  the  king  may  be  said  to 
have  become  the  universal  successor  of  the  people.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  prerogative  rights  seem  to  be  exphinable  only 
on  this  view,  «.g.  the  curious  distinction  between  wrecks  cooe  to 
land  and  wrecks  still  on  water.  The  common  right  to  wrecka^  w^ 
no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  prerogative  right  to  the  former.  ^^n[ 
ancient  common  right  has  come  to  be  a  right  of  the  crown  or  a  rign* 
hdd  of  the  crown  by  a  vassal. 
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ywctnaait  from  the  purely  feudal  type  in  which  the  mesne  \otd 
lUnds  between  the  inlcrior  vaanl  and  the  lung. 

Fariiam€mlMry  CavammemL — The  Erngfitk  SysUtm, — The  ri^ 
el  the  commoos  to  ahare  the  power  of  the  lung  and  loxds  in 
kgislation,  the  exclusive  xig^t  of  the  commons  to  impose  taxes, 
the  disappearance  of  the  clergy  as  a  separate  order,  were  all 
important  steps  in  the  movement  towards  popular  fovenunenL 
The  extinction  of  the  dd  feudal  nobility  in  the  dynastic  warn  of 
the  15th  century  simplified  the  question  by  leaving  the  crown 
face  to  face  with  parliamenL  The  immediate  result  was  no 
doubt  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  probably 
never  stood  higher  than  it  did  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth;  but  even  these  powerful  monarchs  were  studious 
in  their  regard  for  parliamentary  conventionalities.  After  a 
long  period  of  speculative  controversy  and  civil  war,  the  settle-, 
sent  of  1688  established  limited  monarchy  as  the  government 
of  Fngland,  Since  that  time  the  external  form  of  government 
bas  remained  unchanged,  and,  so  far  as  l^al  description  goes, 
the  constitution  of  William  III.  might  be  taken  for  the  same 
system  as  that  which  stiU  exbts.  Hie  silent  changes  have, 
however,  been  enormous.  The  most  striking  of  these,  and  that 
which  has  produced  the  most  salient  features  of  the  English 
system,  is  the  growth  of  cabinet  government.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  is  the  rise  of  the  two  great  historical  parties  of 
En^isb  politics.  The  normal  sUte  of  government  in  England 
is  that  the  cabinet  of  the  day  shall  represent  that  which  is,  for 
the  time,  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Before  the  Revolution  the 
king's  ministers  had  begun  to  act  as  a  united  body;  but  even 
after  the  Revolution  the  union  was  still  feeble  and  fluauating, 
and  each  individual  minister  was  bound  to  the  others  only  by 
the  tie  of  common  service  to  the  king.  Under  the  Hanoverian 
sovereigns  the  ministry  became  consolidated,  the  position  of 
the  cabinet  became  definite,  and  iu  dependence  on  parliament, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  House  of  Commons,  was  established. 
Ministers  were  chosen  exclusively  from  one  house  or  the  'other, 
and  they  assnmfd  complete  responsibility  for  every  act  done 
in  the  name  of  the  crown.  The  simplicity  of  English  politics 
has  divided  pariiament  into  the  representatives  of  two  parties, 
and  the  party  in  opposition  has  been  Readied  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  it,  too,  has  constitutional  functioiu  of  high  importance, 
because  at  atny  moment  it  may  be  called  to  provide  a  ministry. 
Criticism  is  sobered  by  being  made  responsible.  Along  with 
this  movement  went  the  withdrawal  of  the  personal  action  of 
the  sovereign  in  politics.  No  king  has  attempted  to  veto  a 
bai  since  the  Scottish  Militia  Bill  was  vetoed  by  Queen  Anne. 
No  ministry  has  been  dismissfd  by  the  sovereign  since  iZsa- 
Whatever  the  power  of  the  sovereign  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably 
Umitcd  to  his  personal  influence  over  his  ministers.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  ministers 
have  become,  in  practice,  responsible  ultimatdy,  not  to  parlia- 
nent,  but  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Apart,  therefore,  from 
democxatic  changes  due  to  a  wider  suffrage,  we  find  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  gradually  made  itself  the  centre 
of  the  govenmient.  Since  the  area  of  the  constitution  has  been 
enlargni,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  orthodox  descriptions 
of  the  govenuient  any  longer  apply.  The  earlier  constitutioiial 
writers,  such  as  Blackstone  and  J.  L.  Dclolme,  regard  it  as'  a 
wonderful  compound  of  the  three  standard  forms, — monarchy, 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  Each  has  its  place,  and  each  acts 
as  a  check  upon  the  others.  Hume,  discussing  the  question 
'*  Whether  the  British  government  inclir^cs  more  to  absolute 
monarchy  or  to  a  republic,"  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
alternative.  "  The  tide  has  run  long  and  with  some  rapidity 
to  the  side  of  popular  government,  and  is  just  beginning  to 
torn  toward  monarchy."  And  he.gives  it  as  his  own  opinion 
that  absolute  monarchy  would  be  the  easiest  death,  the  true 
euthanasia  of  the  British  constitution.  These  views  of  the 
English  government  in  the  i8th  century  may  be  contrasted 
with  Bagehot's  sketch  of  the  modern  government  as  ji  working 
instrument.' 

*Sce  Bacehoc'i  Em^isk  Comstituiiomi  or,  for  a  more  recent 
•nalyvfr  Sidney  Low's  6«mrMmc€ «/  Emffand. 


LeaUng  Ftaivtt «/  Patliamemiary  CtmrwminL-^Tbm  parlia- 
mentary govcnunent  developed  by  England  out  of  feudal 
materials  has  been  deliberately  accepted  as  the  type  of  constitu- 
tional government  all  over  the  world.  Its  leading  features  are 
popular  rq>resentation  more  or  less  extensive,  a  bicameral 
legislature,  and  a  cabinet  or  consolidated  ministry.  In  connexion 
with  all  of  these,  numbeiiess  questions  of  the  highest  practical 
importance  have  arisen,  the  baro  enumeration  of  which  would 
surpass  the  limits  of  our  space.  We  shall  confine^  ourselves  to 
a  few  very  general  considerations. 

TAtf  TwQ  Chambers. — First,  as  to  the  douole  chamber.  This, 
iriiich  is  perhaps  mora  accidental  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  British  system,  has  been  the  most  widely  imitated.  In  most 
European  countries,  in  the  British  colonies,  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  in  the  separate  states  of  the  Union,*  there 
aro  two  houses  of  legislature.  This  result  has  been  brought 
about  partly  by  natural  imitation  of  the  accepted  type  of  free 
government,  partly  from  a  conviction  that  the  second  chamber 
will  moderate  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  first.  But  the 
elements  of  the  British  original  cannot  be  reproduced  to  order 
under  different  conditions.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few 
attempts  to  imitate  the  special  character  of  hereditary  nobility 
attaiching  to  the  British  House  of  Lords.  In  some  countries, 
where  the  feudal  tradition  is  still  strong  (e.g.  Prussia,  Austria, 
Hungary),  the  hereditary  element  in  the  upper  chambers  has 
survived  as  truly  representative  of  actual  social  and  economic 
relations.  But  where  these  social  conditions  do  not  obtain 
{e,g^  in  France  after  the  Revolution)  the  attempt  to  estabb'sh 
an  hereditary  peerage  on  the  British  model  has  always  failed. 
For  the  peculiar  solidarity  between  the  British  nobility  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  people,  the  outcome  of  special  conditions 
and  tendencies,  is  a  result  beyond  the  power  of  constitution- 
makers  to  attain.  The  British  system  too,  after  its  own  way, 
has  for  a  long  period  worked  without  any  serious  collision 
between  the  Houses, — the  standing  and  obvious  danger  of  the 
bicameral  system.  The  actual  ministers  of  the  day  must  possess 
the  confideiKe  of  the  House  of  Commons;  they  need  not — in  fact' 
they  often  do  not — possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  only  in  legislation  that  the  Lower  House  really  shares  its 
powers  with  the  Upper;  and  (apart  from  any  such  change  in 
the  constitution  as  was  suggested  in  1907  by  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman)  the  constitution  possesses,  in  the  unlimited  poyver 
of  nominating  peera,  a  well-understood  last  resource  should 
the  House  of  Lords  persist  .in  refusing  important  measures 
demanded  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  well  understood  that  the  real  sovereignty  lies 
with  the  people  (the  electorate),  and  the  House  of  Lords 
recognizes  the  principle  that  it  must  accept  a  measure  when  the 
popular  will  has  been  dearly  expressed.  In  all  but  measures 
of  first-cbss  importance,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  real 
second  chamber,  and  ii>  these  there  is  little  danger  of  a  coUision 
between  the  Houses.  There  is  the  widest  possible  difference 
between  the  British  and  any  other  second  chamber.  In  the 
United  States  the  Senate  (constituted  on  the  system  of  equal 
riepresentation  of  states)'  is  the  more  important  of  the  tvro 
Houses,  and  the  only  one  whose  control  of  the  executive  can  be 
compared  to  that  exercised  by  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

The  real  strength  of  popular  government  in  England  lies  in 
the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
supremacy  bad  been  acquired,  perhaps  to  its  full  extent,  before 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  made  the  constituencies  democratic. 
Foreign  imitators,  it  may  be  observed,  have  been  more  ready  to 
accept  a  wide  basis  of  representation  than  to  confer  real  power 
on  the  representative  body.  In  all  the  monarchical  countries 
of  Europe,  however  unrestricted  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be, 
the  real  victor>*  of  constitutional  government  has  yet  to  be  won. 
Where  the  suffrage  means  little  or  nothing,  there  is  little  or  no 
reason  for  guarding  it  against  abuse.  The  independence  of  the 
executive  in  the  United  Slates  brings  that  country,  from  one 

'  For  an  account  of  the  double  chamber  system  in  the  state  legi*- 
laturts  sec  United  States:  Constitution  aid  Cotemwunt,  and  also 
S.  G.  Fisher.  TkeEsobUion  of  the  ConaittOian  (PhiUdelphia.  1897}. 
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point  of  view,  more  near  to  the  state  system  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  than  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people 
make  a  more  complete  surrender  of  power  to  the  government 
(State  or  Federal)  than  is  done  in  England. 

Cabinet  Covcrnmeta. — ^The  peculiar  functions  of  the  English 
cabinet  are  not  easily  matched  in  any  foreign  system.  They  are 
a  mystery  even  to  most  educated  Englishmen.  The  cabinet 
(q.v.)  is  much  more  than  a  body  consisting  of  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments. It  is  the  inner  coundl  of  the  empire,  the  arbiter  of 
national  policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  the  sovereign  in  commission. 
The  whole  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  concentrated  in 
its  hands.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  no  place  whatever  in  the 
legal  constitution.  Its  numbeis  and  its  constitution  are  not 
fixed  even  by  any  rule  of  practice.  It  keeps  no  record  of  its 
proceedings.  The  relations  of  an  individual  minister  to  the 
cabinet,  and  of  the  cabinet  to  its  head  and  creator,  the  premier, 
are  things  known  only  to  the  initiated.  With  the  doubtful 
exception  of  France,  no  other  system  of  government  presents 
us  with  anything  like  its  equivalent.  In  the  United  States, 
as  in  the  European  monarchies,  we  have  a  council  of  ministers 
surrounding  the  chief  of  the  state. 

Change  of  Power  in  the  English  System.— Oae  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  government  is  how  to  provide  for  the 
devolution  of  political  power,  and  perhaps  no  other  question 
is  so  generally  and  justly  applied  as  the  test  of  a  working  con- 
stitution! If  the.  transmission  works  smoothly,  the  constitution, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  defects,  may  at  least  be  pronounced 
stable.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  contrivances 
which  this  problem  has  suggested  to  political  societies.  Here, 
as  usual,  oriental  despotism  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
When  sovereign  power  is  imputed  to  one  family,  and  the  law 
of  succession  fails  to  designate  exclusively  the  individual  entitled 
to  succeed,  assassination  becomes  almost  a  necessary  measure 
of  precaution.  Hie  prince  whom  chance  or  intrigue  has  pro- 
moted to  the  throne  of  a  father  or  an  uncle  must  make  himself 
safe  from  his  relatives  and  competitors.  Hence  the  scenes 
which  shock  the  European  conscience  when  "  Amurath  an 
Amurath  succeeds.*'  The  strong  monarchical  governments 
of  Europe  have  been  saved  from  this  evil  by  an  indisputable 
law  of  succession,  which  marks  out  from  his  infancy  the  next 
successor  to  the  throne.  The  king  names  his  ministers,  and  the 
law  names  the  king.  In  popular  or  constitutional  governments 
far  more  elaborate  precautions  are  required.  It  is  one  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  English  constitution  that  it  has  solved  this  problem 
— in  a  roundabout  way  perhaps,  after  its  fashion — ^but  with  per- 
fect success.  The  ostensible  seat  of  power  is  the  throne,  and 
down  to  a  time  not  long  distant  the  demise  of  the  crown  suspended 
all  the  other  powers  of  the  state.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
real  change  of  power  occurs  on  a  change  of  ministry.  The  con- 
stitutiond  practice  of  the  19th  century  settled,  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy,  the  occasions  on  which  a  ministry  is  bound 
to  retire.  It  must  resign  or  dissolve  when  it  is  defeated^  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  if  after  a  dissolution  it  is  beaten  again, 
it  must  resign  without  alternative.  It  may  resign  if  it  thinks  its 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  sufficiently  large.  The 
dormant  functions  of  the  crown  now  come  into  existence.  It 
receives  back  political  power  from  the  old  ministry  in  order  to 
transmit  it  to  the  new.  When  the  new  ministry  is  to  be  formed, 
and  how  it  Is  to  be  formed,  is  also  clearly  settled  by  established 
practice.  The  outgoing  premier  names  his  successor  by  recom- 
mending the  king  to  consult  him;  and  that  successor  must  be 
the  recognized  leader  of  his  successful  rivals.  All  this  is  a 
matter  of  custom,  not  of  law;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  two 
authorities  could  agree  in  describing  the  custom  in  language 
of  precision.  In  theory  the  monardb  may  send  for  any  one 
he  pleases,  and  charge  him  with  the  formation  of  a  government; 
but  the  ability  to  form  a  government  restricts  this  liberty  to 
the  recognized  head  of  a  party,  subject  to  there  being  such  an 
individual.    It  is  certain  that  the  intervention  of  the  crown 

•  A  government  "  defeat  **  may,  of  course,  not  really  represent  a 
hostile  vote  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  some  instances  a  government 
has  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  vote  and  has  not  resigned. 


facilitates  the  transfer  of  power  from  one  party  to  another,  by 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  change  of  servants.  The 
real  disturbance  is  that  caused  by  the  appeal  to  the  electors. 
A  general  election  is  always  a  struggle  between  the  great  political 
parties  for  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  government.  It 
may  be  noted  that  modern  practice  goes  far  to  establish  the  rule 
that  a  ministry  beaten  at  the  hustings  should  resign  at  once 
without  waiting  for  a  formal  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  English  custom  makes  the  ministry  dependent  on  the  win 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  minbtry.  In 
the  last  result  both  depend  on  the  will  of  the  constituencies, 
as  expressed  at  the  general  election.  There  is  no  fixity  in  either 
direction  in  the  tenure  of  a  mim'stry.  It  may  be  challenged  at 
any  moment,  and  it  lasts  tmtil  it  b  challenged  and  beaten.  And 
that  there  should  be  a  minbtiy  and  a  House  of  Commons  in 
harmony  with  each  other  but  out  of  harmony  with  the  people  b 
rendered  all  but  impossible  by  the  law  and  the  practice  as  to 
the  duration  of  parliaments. 

Change  of  Power  in  the  United  States.— The  United  Sutes 
offers  a  very  different  solution  of  the  problem.  The  American 
preadent  b  at  once  king  and  prime  minister;  and  there  b  no 
titular  superior  to  act  as  a  conduit-pipe  between  him  and  his 
successor.  Hb  crown  is  rigidly  fixed;  he  can  be  removed  only 
by  the  difficult  method  of  impeachment.  No  hostile  vote 
on  matters  of  legbblion  can  affect  his  position.  But  the  end  of 
hb  term  b  known  from  the  first  day  of  his  government;  and 
almost  before  he  begins  to  reign  the  pmlitical  forces  of  the  countryt 
are  shaping  out  a  new  struggle  for  the  succession.  Further,  a 
change  of  government  in  America  means  a  considerable  change 
in  the  admmistrative  staff  (see  Civn.  Skrvxce).  The  com^^ 
motion  caused  by  a  presidential  election  in  the  United  States 
b  thus  infinitely  greater  and  more  prolonged  than  that  caused 
by  a  general  election  in  England.  A  change  of  power  in  England 
affects  comparatively  few  personal  interests,  and  al»orfas  the 
attention  of  the  country  for  a  comparatively  diort  space  of  time. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  long  foreseen  and  elaborately  prepared 
for,  and  when  it  comes  it  involves  the  personal  fortunes  of  laige 
numbers  of  citizens.  And  yet  the  Britbh  constitution  b  more 
democratic  than  the  American,  in  the  sense  that  the  popular 
will  can  more  speedily  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  government. 

Change  of  Power  in  Francc.^-The  established  practice  of 
England  and  America  may  be  compared  with  the  constitutional- 
bm  of  France.  Here  the  problem  presents  different  conditions. 
The  head  of  the  state  b  neither  a  premier  of  the  English,  nor 
a  president  of  the  American  type.  He  is  served  by  a  prime 
minbter  and  a  cabinet,  who,  like  an  English  ministry,  hold  office 
on  the  condition  of  parliamentary  confidence;  but  he  holds 
office  himself  on  the  same  terms,  and  b,  in  fact,  a  minbter  like 
the  others.  So  far  as  the  transmission  of  power  from  cabinet 
to  cabinet  b  concerned,  he  discharges  the  functions  of  an  English 
king.  But  the  transmission  of  power  between  himself  and  hb 
successor  is  protected  by  no  constitutional  devices  whatever, 
and  experience  would  s(*em  to  show  that  no  such  devices  are 
really  necessary.  Other  European  countries  professing  con- 
stitutional government  appear  to  follow  the  English  practice. 
The  Swiss  republic  is  so  pccuKariy  fituatcd  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
compare  it  with  any  other.  But  it  b  interesting  to  note  that, 
while  the  rulers  of  the  states  are  elected  annually,  the  same 
persons  are  generally  re-elected. 

The  Relation  betwun  Government  and  Laws. — It  might  be 
supposed  that,  if  any  general  proposition  could  be  established 
about  government,  it  would  be  one  establishing  some  constant 
relation  between  the  form  of  a  government  and  the  character 
of  the  laws  which  it  enforces.  The  technical  language  Of  the 
English  school  of  jurists  b  certainly  of  a  kind  to  encourage  such 
a  supposition.  The  entire  body  of  law  in  force  in  a  country 
at  any  moment  b  regarded  as  existing  solely  by  the  fiat  of  the 
governing  power.  There  is  no  maxim  more  entirely  in  the  ^rit 
of  this  jurisprudence  than  the  following: — "  The  real  legislator 
b  not  he  by  whom  the  law  was  first  ordained,  but  he  by  whose 
will  it  continues  to  be  law."    The  whole  of  the  vast  rqwftory 
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of  niks  which  iinl«  op  the  kv  q(  Ei)8l«iid--tiie  ralcB  of  pnictkt 
in  the  coiutft,  the  local  custopu  of  »  county  or  a  manor,  the 
priodples  forsiiilated  by  the  sagadty  of  generatioiis  of  judget, 
equally  with  the  statutes  for  the  year,  aie  conceived  of  by  the 
school  of  Austin  as  created  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Pariiamentt  or  so  much  of  them  as  would  now 
satisfy  the  definition  of  soveieignty.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  rniminf  here  the  diflSnikies  which  embairass  thia  definition, 
but  the  statement  we  have  made  carries  on  its  face  a  demonstrai- 
tion  of  its  own  fabity  in  fact.  There  is  probably  no  govemmcnt 
in  the  wodd  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  might  change  at 
w31  the  substantive  laws  of  the  countiy  and  still  remain  a 
government.  However  well  it  may  suit  the puzposesof  analytical 
jurisprudence  to  define  a  law  as  a  command  set  by  sovereign  to 
subject,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  only  %  definition,  and  that 
the  assuoq>tion  it  rests  upon  is,  to  the  student  of  society,  any- 
thing  but  a  universal  fact.  From  bis  point  of  view  the  cause  of 
s  particular  law  is  not  one  but  many,  and  of  the  many  the  dcUber- 
ste  will  of  a  legislator  may  not  be  one.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has 
iHustratcd  this  point  by  the  ease  of  (he  great  tax-gathering 
empires  of  the  east,  in  which  the  absolute  master  of  millions 
d  men  never  dreams  of  making  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  law 
at  aU.  Thia  view  is  no  doubt  as  strange  io  the  English  statesman 
as  to  the  English  jurist.  The  most  conspicuous  woKk  of  govorn- 
ment  in  his  view  is  that  of  parliamentary  legislation.  For  a 
Urge  portion  of  the  year  the  attention  of  the  whole  people  is 
beat  on  the  opeiations  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  making  new  iaws.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  think 
of  law  as  a  factitious  thing,  made  an4  ui^nade  by  the  people 
who  happen  for  the  time  being  to  constitute  parliament.  It  is 
forgotten  how  small  a  psoportion  the  laws  actually  devised  by 
parliament  are  of  the  law  actually  prevailing  in  the  land.  No 
European  country  has  undeigone  so  zpaqy  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  as  France.  It  is  suiprising  how  little  effect  these 
political  revolutions  have  had  on  the  body  of  French  law. 
The  change  from  empire  to  republic  is  not  marked  by  greater 
legislative  effects  .than  the  change  from  a  Conservative  to  a 
Liberal  ministry  in  EngUod  would  be^ 

These  reflections  should  make  us  cautious  in  aocq)ting  any 
general  prcqiosition  about  forms  of  government  and  the  spirit 
of  their  laws.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  the  classification 
of  governments  according  to  the  numerical  proportion  between 
governors  and  governed  supplies  but  a  small  basis  for  geaeraliza- 
tioa.  What  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  a  small  town,  in  which 
half  the  population-  are  slaves,  and  every  freeman  has  a  direct 
voice  in  the  government,  and  ar  great  modem  state,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  slave,  while  freemen  exercise  their  sovereign 
powers  at  long  intervals,  and  through  the  action  of  delegates 
and  representatives  ?  Propositions  as  vaguo  as  those  of  Monies* 
quieu  may  imleed  be  asserted  with  more  or  less  plausibility. 
But  to  take  any  leading  bead  of  positive  law,  and  to  say  that 
monarchiea  treat  it  in  one  way,  aristocracies  and  democracies 
In  another,  is  a  different  matter. 

II.  Sphere  07  GovEuncENT 

The  action  of  the  state,  or  sovereign  power,  or  government 
in  a  civilized  community  shapes  itseU  into  the  threefold  functions 
of  legislation^  judicature  and  administration.  The  two  first 
are  perfectly .  well-defined,  and  the  last  includes  all  the  kinds 
of  state  action  not  included  in  the  other  two.  It  is  with  reference 
to  legislation  and  administration  that  the  line  of  permissible 
statfr^action  requires  to  be  drawn.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
province  of  the  judicature,  and  that  function  of  government 
may  thercfore.be  dismissed  ^th  a  very  few  observations. 

The  complete  separation  of  the  three  functions  marks  a 
high  point  of  social  orgamtation.  In  simple  societies  the  same 
officers  discharge  hll  the  duties  which  we  divide  between  the 
le^siator,  the  administrator  and  the  judge.  The  acU  them* 
selves  are  not  consciously  recognised  as  bektg  of  different  kuid& 
The  evolution  of  all  the  parta  of  a  highly  complex  government 
from  one  original  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  way  by  the  history 
of  Engli^  institutiona.    All  the  conspicuous  parts  of  the  modern 


govciBflwnt,  however  little  th«y  may  icsettbte  each  other  now, 
can  be  ioUowcd  back  without  a  brnk  to  their  oommSa  orjgin« 
Parliament,  the  cabinet,  the  privy  council,  the  courts  of  law, 
all  cany  us  back  to  the  same  mdus  in  the  oouncil  ol  tim  feudal 
king. 

/leficsiicri.— The  business  of  judicature,  requiring  as  it  does 
the  poasessioii  of  a  high  depce  of  technical  skill  aad  knowledge, 
ia  gencKally  entrusted  by  the  sovereign  body  or  people  to  a 
separate  and  indcfiendent  class  of  functionaries.  In  England 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  still  maintains 
in  theory  the  connexion  between  the  supreme  legislative  and  the 
supreme  judicial  functions.  In  some  states  of  the  American  Union 
certain  judicial  functions  of  the  upper  house  were  for  a  time  nuun- 
taSned  after  the  exaniple  of  the  Enc^ish  constitution  as  it  existed 
when  the  states  were  founded.  In  En^bnd  there  is  also  still 
a  considerable  amount  of  judicial  work  in  which  the  people  takes 
its  share.  The  inferior  magistracies,  except  in  populoua  places, 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  penpos.  And  by  the  jury  system 
the  ascertainment  of  fact  has  been  committed  in  very  large 
measure  to  pessona  sdected  indiscrimiiutdly  from  the  mass 
of  the  people,  subject  to  a  small  property  qualification.  But 
the  higher  functions  of  the  judicature  are  exercised  by  persons 
whom  the  law  has  jealously  fenced  off  from  external  interference 
aad  control.  The  indqiendenoe  of  the  bench  distinguishes  the 
English  system  from  every  other.  It  was  esublished  in  principle 
as  «  barrier  against  ooonarchical  power,  and  hence  has  become 
one  of  the  traditional  ensigns  of  popular  government.  In  many 
of  the  American  states  tbs  spirit  of  democrapy  has  demanded 
the  subjection  of  the  judidary  to  piqnilar  oontroL  The  judges 
are  dccted  directly  by  the  people,  and  hold  office  for  a  short 
term,  imtead  of  being  appointed,  as  in  Eni^d,  by  the  response 
ible  executive,  and  remoinsble  only  by  a  vote  of  the  two  Houses. 
At  the. same  time  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
assigned  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Union  a  perfectly  unique 
position.  The  supreme  court  is  the  guardian  of  the  constitution 
(as  are  the  state  courts  of  the  constitution  of  the  states;  see 
Unheo  States).  It  has  to  judge  whether  a  measure  passed 
by  the  legislative  powers  is  not  void  hy  reason  of  being  uncon- 
stitutional, and  it  may  therefore  have  to  veto  the  deliberate 
resolutions  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  president.  It 
is  admitted  that  this  singular  experiment  in  government  iias  been 
completely  justified  by  its  success. 

ZdtitUs  of  State  ItUefferenu  i%  l^gishiien  and  AiminislraiifiH.-' 
The  question  of  the  limits  of  state  action  does  not  aribK-  with 
reference  to  the  judidary.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  a 
duty  which  the  sovereign  power  must  of  absolute  necessity 
take  upon  itself.  But  to  what  conduct  of  the  dtixens  the  laum 
sfalli  extend  is  the  most  perplexing  of  all  political  questions. 
The  correlative  question  with  regard  to  the  executive  would 
be  what  works  of  public  convenience  should  the  state  undertake 
through  its  own  servants.  The  whole  question  of  the  spheic 
of  government  may  be  stated  in  these  two  quesdonsr  What 
should  the  state  do  for  its  dtiaens  ?  and  How  far  shoidd  the 
state  interfere  with  the  action  of  its  dtttens  ?  Hiese  questions 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  modem  popular  government^  they 
are  equally  unknown  to  the  small  democrades  of  andent  times 
and  to  despotic  governments  at  all  times.  Accordingly  andeid 
political  philosophy,  rich. as  it  is  in  all  kinds  of  suggestions, 
has  very  little  to  say  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  sphere  of 
government.  The  conception  that  the  power  of  the  state  can 
be  and  ought  to  be  h'mited  bdongs  to  the  times  of  "  gowemnent 
by  discussion,"  to  use  Bagchot's  expretmon, — lo  the  time  wheA 
the  sovereign  number  is  divided  by  dass  interests,  and  when 
the  action  of  the  meoority  has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  face  of 
stfong  minorities,  capable  of  making  themsdves  beard.  Aristotie 
does  indeed  dwdl  on  one  aspect  of  the  question.  He  wonld 
limit  the  action  of  the  government  in  the  sense  of  leaving  as  little 
as  possUile  to  the  persotial  wOl  of  the  govemom,  whether  one 
or  many.  His  maxim  la  that  the  law  should  reign.  But  that  tte 
sphere  of  law  itsdf  should  be  cestricted,  otherwise  than  by 
general  principles  of  morality,  is  a  consicteTation  wholly  fordgn 
to  andent  philosophy.    The  state  is  conceived  as  acting  likt 
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a  juit  Bio,  and  juitloe  in  the  tUrte  it  the  lame  thing  as  joitke 
in  the  indii^ual.  The  Greek  institutions  which  the  phihMophers 
are  unanimous  in  commending  are  precisely  those  whikhthe  most 
state-ridden  nations  of  modem  times  would  agree  in  repudiating. 
The  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  political  measures,  which  for 
over  two  centuries  has  been  a  fixed  habit  of  English'  public  life, 
has  of  itself  established  the  principle  that  there  are  assignable 
Hmits  to  the  action  of  the  state.  Not  that  the  limits  ever  have 
been  assigned  in  terms,  but  popular  sentiment  has  more  or 
less  vaguely  fenced  off  departments  of  conduct  as  sacred  from 
the  interference  of  the  law.  Phrases  like  **  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,"  the  "  sanctity  of  private  property,"  an  Engl^hman's 
house  is  bis  castle,"  '*  the  rights  of  conscience,"  are  the  common- 
places of  political  discussion,  and  tell  the  state/  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  further." 

The  two  contFBsting  pc^'des  are  those  of  taisseM-faire  (let 
alone)  and  Protection,  or  individualism  and  state-socialism, 
the  one  a  policy  of  non-interferenoe  with  the  free  play  of  social 
forces,  the  other  of  their  regulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. The  laissez-fa^€  theoiy  was  prominently  upheld  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  essay  on  Liberty,  together  with  the 
concluding  chapters  of  his  treatise  on  Political  Economy^  gives 
a  tolerably  complete  view  of  the  principles  <rf  government. 
There  is  a  general  presumption  against  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  very  strong  evidence 
of  necessity.  Governmental  action  is  genenUly  less  effective 
than  vcduntary  action.  The  necessary  duties  of  government 
are  so  burdensome,  that  to  increase  them  destroy^  its  efficiency. 
Its  powers  are  already  so  great  that  individual  freedom  is 
constantly  in  danger.  As  a  genersl  rule,  nothing  which  can  be 
done  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  faidividuals  should  be  Idt  to 
the  sute.  Each -man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  thing  itself  is  admitted  to 
be  useful  or  necessary,  and  it  cannot  be  effected  by  voluntary 
agency,  or  when  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  consumer  cannot 
be  considered  capable  of  judging  of  the  quality  supplied,  then 
Mill  would  allow  the  state  to  interpose.  Thus  the  education 
of  children ,  and  even  ot  adults,  would  fairly  come  within  the 
province  of  the  state.  Mill  even  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that, 
where  a  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  periodical  holiday,  is  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  laboiirers 
as  a  class,  but  cannot  be  carried  out  voluntarily  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  individuals  to  co-operate,  government  may  justifi- 
ably compel  them  to  co-operate.  Still  further.  Mill  would  desire 
to  see  some  control  exercised  by  the  government  over  the  opera- 
tions of  those  vcduntary  associations  which,  consisting  of  large 
nambert  of  shareholders,  necessarily  leave  their  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  a  few  persons.  In  short,  Mill's  general  rule 
against  state  action  admits  of  many  important  exceptions, 
founded  on  no  principle  less  vague  than  that  of  public  expediency. 
The  essay  on  Lib^y  is  mainly  concerned  with  freedom  of 
hidividual  character,and  its  arguments  apply  to  control  exerdsed, 
not  only  by  the  state,  but  by  society  in  the  form  of  public  opinion. 
The  leading  principle  is  that  of  Humboldt, "  the  absolute  and 
essential  importance  of  human  development  in  its  richest 
diversity."  Humboldt  broadly  excluded  education,  religion 
and  morals  from  the  action,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  state. 
Mill,  as  we  have  seen,  conceives  education  to  be  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  «tate,  but  he  would  confine  its  action  to  compelling 
parents  to'educate  thdr  children. 

The  most  thoroughgoing  opponent  of  state  action,  however. 
Is  Herbert  Spencer.  In  his  So€uU  StaticSt  published  in  1850, 
be  holds  it  to  be  the  Essential  duty  of  government  to  proUch^ 
to  maintain  men's  rights  to  life,  to  personal  liberty  and  to 
property;  and  the  theory  that  the  government  ought  to  under- 
take other  offices  besides  that  of  protector  he  regards  as  an 
untenable  theory.  Each  man  has  a  right  to  the  fullest  exercise 
of  all  his  faculties,  compatible  With  the  tame  right  in  others. 
This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  equal  freedom,  n^ich  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  only  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce.  If  the  state 
goes  beyond  this  duty,  it  becomes,  not  a  protector,  but  an 
Thus  all  sute  regulations  of  commerce,  all  religious 


ettabUshments,  aD  government  rdief  of  the  poor,  aO  state 
systems  of  education  and  of  sanitary  superintendence,  even 
the  sute  currency  and  the  pott-office,  sUnd  condemned,  not 
only  as  ineffective  for  thdr  respective  purposes,  bM  as  involving 
violations  of  man's  natural  liberty. 

The  tendency  of  modem  legisbition  is  more  a  question  of 
political  practice  than  of  pditiail  theory.  In  some  cases  state 
interference  has  been  abolished  or  greatly  limited.  These  esses 
are  mainly  two~in  matters  of  opinion  (especially  religions 

opinion),  and  in  matters  of  contract. 

The  mere  enumefation  of  the  individual  insunces  would  occupy  a 
formidable  amount  of  qMce.  The  resder  is  referred  to  such  arttdes 
as  England,  Chusch  op;  Establishm bnt ;  Marxiage;  Oath; 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  &c,  and  Company;  Contract; 
Partnbrship,  &c  In  other  catet  the  state  has  interfered  for  the 
protection  and  smisTance  of  definite  classes  of  persons.  Forcsamplc, 
the  education  and  protection  of  children  (see  Childrbm,  Law  Kx- 
lating  to;  Education;  Technical  Education);  the  regvlatioa 
of  factory  labour  and  dangerous  employment  (sec  Labour  Legisla- 
tion) :  improved  conditions  of  hesith  (see  Adultbratioii:  Hous- 
IMO;  Public  Hbalth,  Law  op,  &c.);  coercion  for  moral  porpoMS 
(ace  Bet  and  Betting;  Cumimal  Law;  Gaming  Ann  Wagbrimo; 
Liquor  Laws:  Lotteries,  &c.).  Under  numerous  other  headinj^ 
In  this  work  the  evolution  of  existing  forms  of  eovernment  is  dis- 
cussed ;  seealso  the  bibliographical  note  to  the  article  Constitution 
and  Constitutional  Law. 

GOVERNOR  (from  the  Fr.  goutemeuTf  from  tomtmet,  0.  Fr. 
lovenur,  Lai.  guhernaret  to  steer  a  ship,  to  direct,  guide),  |a 
general,  one  who  governs  or  exercises  authority;  spedfioKlIy, 
an  official  appointed  to  govern  a  district,  province,  town,  &c 
In  British  colonics  or  dependencies  the  lepresenutlve  of  the 
crown  is  termed  a  governor.  Colonial  govemota  are  daased 
as  governors-general,  govemon  and  lieutenant-govemois, 
according  to  the  sutus  of  the  colony  or  group  of  colonies  over 
which  they  preside.  Their  powers  vary  according  to  the  position 
whidi  they  occupy.  In  all  cases  they  represent  the  authority 
of  the  crown.  In  the  United  Sutes  (^.v.)  the  official  at  the 
head  of  every  state  government  is  cslled  a  governor. 

OOW,  NIEL  (1737-1807),  Scottish  musician  of  humble  parent- 
age, famous  as  a  violinist  and  player  of  reek,  but  more  so  for 
the  part  he  played  in  preserving  the  old  melodies  of  Scotland. 
His  compositions,  and  those  of  his  four  sons,  Nathaniel,  the 
most  famous  (i 763-1831),  William  (1751-1791),  Andrew  (1760- 
1803),  and  John  (1764-1826),  formed  the  "  Gow  Collection," 
comprising  various  volumes  edited  by  Niel  and  his  sons,  a 
valuable  repository  of  Scottish  traditional  airs.  The  most  im- 
portant of  Niel's  sons  was  Nathaniel,  who  is  remembered  ti 
the  author  of  the  well-known  "  Caller  Herrin,"  taken  from  the 
fishwives'  cry,  a  tune  to  which  words  were  afterwards  written 
by  Lady  Naime.  Nathaniel's  son,  Niel  Cow  junior  ( 1 795'i83d)* 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  songs  "  Flora Macdonakt'sLament" 
and  "  Cam'  ye  by  Athol." 

GOWBR,  JOHN  (d.  2408),  English  poet,  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1408,  so  that  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  bon 
about  1330.  He  belonged  to  a  good  Kentish  family,  but  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  that  the  poet  is  to  be  identified 
with  a  John  (}ower  who  was  at  one  time  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  KentwcU  is  open  to  serious  objections.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  lived  as  a  country  gentleman,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  some  wealth,  and  we  know  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  manors  of  Feltwell  in  Suffolk  and  Moulton  in  Norfolk. 
In  a  document  of  1382  he  is  called  an  "  Esquier  de  Kent,"  snd 
he  was  certainly  not  in  holy  orders.  That  he  was  acqusinted 
with  Chaucer  we  know,  first  because  Chaucer  in  leaving  EngM^ 
for  Italy  in  1378  appointed  (Sower  and  another  to  represent 
him  hi  his  absence,  secondly  because  Chaucer  addrctted  his 
TroUus  and  Criseida  to  (jower  and  Strode  (whom  he  addresses 
as  "  moral  Gower  "  and  "  philosophical  Strode  ")  for  criticism 
and  correction,  and  thirdly  because  of  the  lines  In  the  first  edition 
of  (Sower's  dmfessio  emsntit,  "  And  gret  wel  Chancer  whsn  jt 
mete,"  kc  There  Is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  susff**^^' 
based  partly  on  the  subsequent  omission  of  these  Kncs  and 
partly  on  the  humorous  reference  of  Chaucer  to  (jower's  Conftuvf 
amanfir  in  the  introduction  to  the  Man  of  Lnfi  T<iir,  thst  the 
friendship  was  broken  by  a  quarrel.      From  his  Latin  poem 
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Fm  duKtmUa  m  know  tkat  ka  wh  doeplr  ud  jmbdi^j 
intcntUd  ia  the  peaauiti'  nirnf  of  ijBi;  uul  hy  Uh  iltcntKU 
shkh  tlH  ntlKK  mull  in  ■uccoBve  RnioDi  li  thii  wDck 
*G  cui  tnce  ■  pidiuUy  incimlDg  ■sue  of  diuppolnUneDt  in 
tbc  youthful  king,  whoB  he  mt  fint  mcqiuta  of  &1L  rcqwuibiUty 
for  the  Hate  of  the  kingdom  on  uxounl  of  hii  lender  ige.  Ttut 
he  boamg  paKHUy  knon  to  the  king  we  leun  from  bis 
Bwa  MalemeDt  in  the  fint  ediLiem  ol  ttic  Ceti/iuia  nuHJu, 
vhcR  be  Hj*  tkit  he  met  the  king  upon  the  river,  wu  invited 
10  enter  the  nlyal  huge,  ud  in  the  convenition  which  ioliowed 
m«ivDd  the  snggotion  which  led  him  to  write  lui  prindpil 
En^iih  poeoi.  At  the  ume  tinu 
Uiet  i«vi*iou  of  the  Ct^faiit  . 
tdmita  of  the  king'i  biilliuit 
tfurwud*  Heaiy  IV.,  whom  he 
pOMlbknvioataf  udely  from  th 
We  ban  a  icoxd  that  in  uk  he 
favourite  poUIicil  hero,  and  it  t> 
eficy  npoa  Gbwct'i  Uoib  i>  wearing  a  coUat  of  SS.  with  the 
wan  badge  whicb  wu  med  by  Henry. 

The  fint  edition  of  the  Ca^cuif  amiuUH  ia  dated  ijfO,  and 
thit  cnotilns,  at  least  in  uine  copia,  a  Rcistdaiy  dedication 
to  tlw  then  earl  of  Derby.  The  later  fonj,  in  which  Henry 
>'**^T  the  nJe  object  of  Ihe  dedication,  ii  of  tlie  year  1303- 
Gower'a  politicaJ  opiniona  are  etill  more  itroogly  e^reeied  in 
the  Cnmtt  HparUU. 

Ia  1398  ha  wai  married  to  Agnee  Gnondolf,  and  from  the 
qiedal  liOKs  gnaled  by  the  bUup  of  Wincheiler  for  the 
celebntion  ol  thii  marriage  in  John  Gowtr'i  privau  oratory 
we  gather  that  he  wai  then  living  in  kfdginff  assigned  to  hjm 
witUa  the  priory  of  St  Maty  Ovetyi  and  pcrhtj»  also  Ibal  he 
was  too  infirm  to  be  narriid  in  the  pariah  church.  It  is  pmbabl 
that  tUa  was  not  hii  fint  marriage,  fot  there  ate  indKa  una 
in  hia  eady  Frcach  poem  that  he  bad  a  vifc  at  the  tine  hn 
that  waa  written.  HIi  mil  ii  dated  the  tjth  of  Augui  eS 
iiKl  hia  death  look  place  very  aoonallec  thia.  He  bad  been 
bUad  for  aoiiie  yean  btfoiE  hia  death-  A  magniikciK  laa 
with  a  lecnmbent  effigy  wa*  eitcted  over  his  grave  io  the  chape 
of  St  John  Che  Bqitiit  within  the  church  of  the  piiory  no 
SiSavioiir'B,Soulhwark,  and  tUaiiiliU  tobeieeo,  thoug 
quite  in  its  original  state  01  place.  From  the  inscription  on 
tomb,  as  well  aa  ftoa  other  iadtcatioiH,  It  appeara  that  h  aa 
couiderabk  benefactor  of  the  piiofy  aod  coolrihuled  largd 
ID  the  rebuilding  ol  Ihe  church. 

The  effigy  on  CSowei'a  tomb  mti  fti  btsd  upon  a  pile  ol  three 
folio    volninca   entitled   SpetiUmi    muHlanlit,   Yts    doma 
aad  Ctnfutit  amtntit.  ■  Tboe  an  hii  three  principal  wo 
Ike  firai  ol  Iheae  was  long  RippiMed  to  have  perished,  but 
ol  it  via  disoovcted  in  the  year  1895  under  the  title  M  imr 
it  rnsBB.    It  i>  a  Fiench  poem  of  abwt  30,000  linea  hi        ve- 
linc  Maoiai,  and  tmdec  Ihelonn  of  an  allepiry  of  the  human  so 
dcicriba  tba  aevca  deadly  ains  and  their  onMing  vittuea,  an 
then  the  varioaa  citatca  of  raaa  and  tbe  vices  indd«at  to  each 
OHidadmg  with  a  narrative  of  tlie  life  of  the  Virgin  Hary 
with  praise  of  ber  la  the  means  of  mondliation  between  God 
and  man.    The  woA  Is  eitremcly  tedious  for  tbe  moit  part, 
bst  itviwt,  coDSiderthJe  contniind  over  Ihe  language  and  a  great 
bcility  in  metrical  apression. 

Gower'a  next  woik  wia  the  Vn  damUHlii  in  Latin  degiic 
verse,  in  which  the  auihor  uka  occasion  from  (he  pcssanis' 
iosurtection  of  13S1  to  deal  igaln  with  ihe  faults  of  ihe  various 
claiaea  of  society.  In  the  earlier  portion  the  insarrcclion  itself 
is  described  in  a  rather  vivid  maimer,  thou^  uitder  tbe  form 
of  an  aDegot^i  the  remainder  contains  much  tbe  aaine  material 
as  we  have  alrtady  seen  In  that  part  of  the  Fieocb  poem  where 
the  classes  of  society  are  described.  Gowet's  Latin  verse  is 
very  fair,  aa  judged  by  the  medieval  standard,  but  in  Ibis  book 
he  has  borrowed  very  freely  from  Ovid,  Aleiandtr  Neckam, 
Fcler  de  Riga  and  othen. 

Gowet's  chief  claim,  however,  to  reputation  ia  a  peel  rests 
upon  his  English  work,  Ihe  Cnftiiio  awaiUii,  in  wbich  he 
diq>layi  io  his  native  language  a  real  gift  as  a  story-teller.     He 


is  himself  the  lover  of  hii  poem,  in  qiile  of  his  advancing  yeits, 
and  he  nuke*  hia  coafeasion  Io  Genius,  the  priest  of  Venus, 
under  the  usual  beadinp  supplied  by  the  seven  deadly  lini. 
These  with  iheir  several  brattdies  are  succnivdy  dcscribeck 
and  the  nature  of  Ibem  iUustialad  by  lala,  which  an  directed 
to  the  iUustraiion  both  of  the  general  naiuie  of  Ihe  sin,  and  of  the 
particular  form  which  it  may  take  in  a  lover.     FineJIy  be  nccivis 


IS.  for 


The  tales  ai 


renders  him  unfit. 


a  froi 
The  idea  is  ingeoloiB, 
fancy  ia  the  application 

eitiemely  well  told.  Tbe  metre  is  the  short  couplet,  and  it  ia 
etttemely  smooth  and  regular.  The  great  fault  ol  the  Cmjtaia 
ama^h  ia  the  eitent  of  its  digressions,  especially  in  the  lifth 
and  ierenth  bodu. 

Gowcr  abo  wrote  hi  1397  a  short  series  of  French  baltadea 
on  tbe  virtue  ol  the  manicd  state  I.Tt»UU  ftwr  aamfUr  la 
amaa  ■arili],  and  alter  the  acces^n  of  Henty  IV.  be  produced 
the  Cmtitt  tritarlUa,  a  panliaii  account  in  Latin  leooine 
heumeiers  of  the  events- of  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  U.  About  the  same  time  be  addressed  an  English 
poem  In  Kven-line  suniaa  10  Henty  IV,  (/■  Pnisi  0}  Paai, 
and  dedicated  to  the  king  a  series  of  French  ballades  iCManlt 
Baiada),  which  deal  with  the  conventional  topics  of  love,  hut 
are  often  graceful  and  even  poetical  In  expression.  Several 
octasiosal  Latin  plecei  also  belong  to  tho  later  years  of  his 
life. 

On  the  wbc^  Cower  nuut  be  admflted  to  have  had  oonside*- 

able  liteiary  powen;  and  though  not  a  man  of  genius,  and  by 

no  means  10  be  compared  with  Chaucer  yet  be  did  good  service 

the  language  at 

end      the  ury  00k        place      tbe  hi    dl  EsgUsh 

ects     The     mf  na    tua        was     og  rega  it' 

be  anguage,  an    Gow     an       ha         weteof 

•id         side  aa  the  athe  glisb  poc  ry 

wDflu  umes,ed  cd  by 


M- 


WnW  ak  (c 

art    pe       ukiry     £iiifuj 

eOWBB,  sdgm  ryan  i 
lying  between  lh<  ilveri  ' 
Breconshire  and  Che  sea,  its 
to  Worm's  Hesd  being  18 
correspcods  to  the  andent  c 
which  in  early  Welsh  Cimca  w  ^  , 
stretching  westwards  to  tbe  Towy  and  ic 
principality  of  Yslrad  TywL  Its  early  a 
country  to  the  west  instead  of  with  GUnwrgao  is  perpi 
it!  continued  inclusion  in  the  diocese  of  St  Davids.  lis  two  rum 
deaneries.  West  and  East  Gown,  bdng  in  tbe  archdeflconry 
of  CannJutben.  What  la  meant  by  Gower  In  modern  popular 
DSage,  however,  I«  only  ihe  peninsuiju  part  or  "  English  Gower  " 
(that  is  the  Welsh  Bff^wjr,  as  distinct  from  Cwyr  proper), 
roughly  cotrcsponding  to  Ihe  hundred  of  Swansea  and  tying 
mainly  to  the  south  of  a  Ijne  drawn  from  Swansea  to  Lougfaor^ 

The  numerous  jimcstooe  caves  of  the  coast  are  noted  lot  Ibeir 
[""■"■■—  deposits  ol  animal  renuint,  bnl  their  Irice*  at  man  are 
far  scantier,  tboae  found  bi  BaoiD  Hole  aad.in  hvila&d  cava 


awe  snd  Loughor  and  belween 
:ngth  from  Che  Breconshire  border 
1.,  and  ill  breadth  about  S  m.  It 
mmote  of  Gower  (io  Welsh  Guyr'j 
I  grouped  with  two  other  commoiea 
"*  '  ~>  formed  part  of  Ibe 

■    ■       wiib  Ihe 
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being  the  most  important.  In  the  Roman  period  the  riv<er  Tawe, 
or  the  great  morass  between  it  and  the  Neath,  probably  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  Silures  and  the  Goidelic  population 
to  the  west.  The  latter,  reinforced  perhaps  from  Ireland, 
continued  to  be  the  dominant  race  in  Gower  till  their  conquest 
or  partial  expulsion  in  the  4th  century  by  the  sons  of  Cunedda 
who  introduced  a  Brythonic  element  into  the  district.  Centuries 
bter  Scandinavian  rovers  raided  the  coasts,  leaving^  traces  of 
their  more  or  less  temporary  occupation  in  such  place-names 
as  Burry  Holms,  Worms  Head  and  Swansea,  and  probably 
also  in  some  cliff  earthworks.  About  the  year  1 100  the  conquest 
of  Gower  was  undertaken  by  Henry  de  Newburgh,  first  csiA  of 
Warwick,  with  the  assistance  of  Maurice  de  Londres  and  others. 
His  followers,  who  were  mwtly  Eng^hmen  from  the  marches 
and  Somersetshire  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  <^  Flemings,  settled 
for  the  most  part  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  leaving 
the  Welsh  inhabitants  of  the  northern  half  of  Gower  practicHlly 
undisturbed.  These  invaders  were  probably  reinforced  a  littfa: 
later  by  a  small  detachment  of  the  larger  colony  of  Flemings 
which  settled  in  south  Pembrokeshire.  Moated  mounds,  whidi 
in  some  cases  developed  into  castles,  were  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  various  manors  into  which  the  district  was  parcelled  out, 
the  castles  of  Swansea  and  Loughor  being  ascribed  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick  and  that  of  Oystermouth  to  Maurice  de  Londres. 
These  were  repeatedly  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  Welsh  during 
the  tsth  and  13th  centuries,  notably  by  Griffith  ap  Rhys  In 
xii3i  hy  his  son  the  Lord  Rhys  in  Z189,  by  his  grandsons  acting 
in  concert  with  Llewelyn  the  Great  in  1215,  and  by  the  last 
Prince  Llewelyn  in  1257.  With  the  Norman  conquest  the  feudal 
system  was  introduced,  and  the  manors  were  held  si»  capUe 
of  the  lord  by  the  tenure  of  castle-guard  of  the  castle  of  Swansea, 
the  caput  baroniat. 

About  1189  the  lordship  passed  from  the  Warwick  family 
to  the  crown  and  was  granted  in  raoj  by  King  John  to  William 
de  Braose,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  over  xao  years  except 
for  three  short  intervals  when  it  was  held  for  a  second  time  by 
King  John  (laix-iaxs),  by  Llewelyn  the  Great  (lax^-xaia), 
and  the  Despensers  {c.  1333-1326).  In  1208  the  Welsh  and 
English  inhabitants  who  had  frequent  cause  to  complain  of 
their  treatment,  received  each  a  charter,  in  similar  terms,  from 
King  John,  who  also  visited  the  town  of  Swansea  in  xazo  and 
in  1 31 5  granted  its  merchants  liberal  privileges.  In  1283 
a  number  of  de  Braose's  tenants — unquestionably  Welshmen-^ 
left  Gower  for  the  royal  lordship  of  Carmarthen,  declaring  that 
they  would  live  under  the  king  rather  tt^an  under  a  lord  marcher. 
In  the  following  year  the  king  visited  de  Braose  at  Oystermouth 
Castle,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  the  lord's  chief  residence, 
after  the  destruction  of  Swansea  Castle  by  Llewelyn.  Later 
on  the  king's  officers  of  the  newly  organized  county  of  Carmarthen 
repeatedly  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Gower,'  thereby  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  its  status  from  that  of  a  lordship  marcher  with 
semi-regal  jurisdiction,  into  that  of  an  ordinary  constituent  of 
the  new  county.  De  Braose  resisted  the  claim  and  organized  the 
English  part  of  his  lordship  on  the  lines  of  a  county  pdlatine, 
wiih  its  own  amitatus  and  chancery  held  in  Swansea  Castle, 
the  sheriff  and  chancellor  being  appointed  by  himself.  The 
inhabitants,  who  bad  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  crown  against 
their  lord  or  the  decisions  of  his  court,  petitioned  the.  king, 
who  in  1305  appointed  a  special  commisaion  to  enquire  into 
their  alleged  grievances,  but  in  the  following  year  the  d<  Braose 
of  the  time,  probably  in  alarm,  conceded  liberal  privileges  both 
to  the  burgesses  of  Swansea  and  to  t^  EngKsh  and  Welsh 
inhabitanU  of  his  "  coUiity  "  of  English  Gower.  He  was  the 
last  lord  seignior  to  live  within  the  selgnibry,  which  passed  from 
him  to  his  son-in-law  John  de  Mowbray.  Other  troubles  befell 
the  de  Braose  barons  and  their  successors  In  title,  for  their  right 
to  the  lordship  was  contested  by  the  Beauchamps,  representa- 
tives of  the  earlier  eails  of  Warwick,  in  prolonged  litigation 
carried  on  interfnittently  from  1378  to  1396,  the  Beaucoamps 
being  actually  in  possession  from  1354,  when  a  dedsfen  was 
given  in  their  favour,  tlU  iu  revenal  in  1396.  It  then  reverted 
to  the  Mowbraya  and  was  held  by  them  until  the  4th  duke  of 


Norfolk  exchanged  it  In  1469,  for  lands  in  En^and,  witb  WilUara 
Herbert,  eari  of  Pembroke.  The  tatter's  granddaughter  brought 
it  to  her  husband  Chkries  Somerset,  who  in  1506  was  gnnted 
her  father's  subtitle  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Chepstow,  Ra|;lan  and 
Gower,  and  from  him  the  lordship  has  descended  to  the  present 
lord,  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 

•  Gower  was  made  subject  to  the  ordmary  law  of  &k^and  by 
its  inclusion  in'X$35  ^  ^^^  county  of  Glamorgan  as  then  re- 
organized; its  chancery,  which  from  about  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  had  been  located  at  Oystermouth  Castle,  came 
to  an  end,  but  though  the  Welsh  acts  of  1535  and  1549  purported 
to  abolish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  lords  marchers  as 
conquerors,  yet  some  of  these,  possibly  from  being  regarded  as 
private  rights,  have  survived  into  modem  times.  For  instance, 
the  seignior  maintained  a  franchise  gaol  in  Swansea  Castle  tfll 
X858,  when  it  was  t^Kshed  by  act  of  parliament,  the  appoint- 
ment of  coroner  for  Gower  is  still  vested  in  him,  all  writs  are 
executed  by  the  lord's  officeis  Instead  of  by  the  officers  of  the 
sheriff  for  the  county,  and  the  lord's  rights  to  the  foreshore, 
treasure  trove,  felon's  goods  and  wrecks  are  undiminished. 

The  characteristically  English  part  of  Gower  lies  to  the  south 
and  south-west  of  Hs  central  ridge  of  Cefn  y  Bryn.  It  was  this 
part  that  was  declared  by  Professor  Ffteman  to  be  **  more  Teu- 
tonic than  Kent  itself."  The  seaside  fringe  lying  between  this 
area  and  the  town  of  Swansea,  as  well  as  the  extreme  north-west 
of  the  peninsula,  also  became  anglicized  at  a  comparatively 
early  date,  though  the  place-names  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitants are  still  mainly  Welsh.  The  present  lino  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  languages  Is  one  drawn  from  Swansea 
in  a  W.N.W.  direction  to  Llanrhldian  on  the  north  coast.  It 
has  remained  practically  the  same  for  several  centuries,  fnd  is 
likely  to  continue  so,  as  it  very  neariy  coincides  with  the  southern 
outcrop  of  the  coal  measures,  the  industrial  pc^Miktlon  to 
the  north  being  Welsh-speaking,  the  agriculturists  to  the  south 
being  English.  In  190X  the  Gower  rural  district  (which  includes 
the  Welsh-speaking  industrial  parish  of  Uanrlridian,  with  abcnit 
three-sevenths  of  the  total  population)  had  64*s%oftiie  popula- 
tion above  three  yeats  of  age  that  spoke  English  only,  5*3% 
that  spoke  Welsh  only,  the  remainder  being  biUnguak,  as  com- 
pared  with  17%  speaking  English  only,  x  7*7  speaking  Welsh  only 
and  the  rest  bilinguals  in  the  Swansea  rural  district,  aad  7% 
speaking  English  only,  55*2  speidcing  Welsh  only  and  the  rest 
bilmguals  in  the  Pontardawe  rural  district, -the  last  tw«  districts 
constituting  Welsh  Gower. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  Gower  is  unenclosed 
common  land,  of  which  in  English  Gower  fully  one^alf  is 
apparently  capable  of  cultivation.  Besides  the  demesne  manors 
of  the  lord  seignior,  six  In  number,  there  are  some  twelve  mesne 
manors  and  fees  belonging  to  the  Penriice  estate^  and  nearly 
twenty  more  bdonging  to  various  other  owners..  The  tenure  is 
customary  freehold,  though  in  some  cases  described  as  copyhold, 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  manor  of  Bishopston,  descent  is  by 
borough  English.  The  holdingsareon  the  whole  probably  smaller 
in  size  than  in  any  other  area  of  oorrespondmg  extent  in  Wales, 
and  agriculture  is  still  in  a  bad^ward  state. 

In  the.  Arthurian  romances  Gower  appears  in  the  form  of 
GoUt  as  the  ishind  home  of  the  dead,  a  viest  which  probably 
sprang  up  among  the  Celts  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  the  peirinsola 
would  appear  as  an  island.  It  is  aho  surmised  by  Sir  John  Rh^ 
that  Malory's  Brandegore  (i.e.  Brftn  of  Gower)  'represents  the 
Celtic  god  of  the  other  worid  (Rhys,  Arthurian  Legendy  160^ 
339  et  seq.).  On  Cefn  Bryn,  almost  in  the  centreof  the  peninsula, 
is*a  cmnledt  with  a  large  capstone  known  as  Arthtv's  Stone. 
The  tmusually  large  number  of  cairns  on  this  hill,  given  asei^ty 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  suggests  that  this  part  of  Gower 
was  a  favourite  burial-place  in  early  British  times. 

See  Rev.  J.  D.  Davies,  A  History  of  West  Goaer  (4  vols.,  1877- 
X894);  Col.  W.  Ll-Morgan,  An  AnHmuirian  Survey  of  Bast  Gvwer 
(1899);  an  article  (probably  by  rrofcMor  Frecnoan)  entitled 
"  Anglia  Tran»-Walliana  "  in  the  Saturday  Rtriem  for  May  ao, 
1876;  "The  Signory  of  Gower"  by  G.  T.  Clarlc  in  Archaedatia 
Cambrensis  for  1893-1894;  The  Surveys  of  Cower  and  Kilver,  cd.  oy 
Baker  and  Gffta^F(aads  (i86x<-i87o).  (D.  Lu  T.) 
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MVH»  pvopedy  the.teim  for  a  Ioqm  outer  gument  formefly 
iram  by  athia  aex  but  now  geaecaUy  for  that  iwom  by  woaen. 
Wbtie  "  dress  "  is  the  usual  £ngUsh  wold,  except  in  such  com* 
binations  as  "  tea-gown,"  "die^ing^gown  "  and  the  like,  where 
the  ori^nai  loose  flowing  niUuie  of  the  "  gown  "  is  referred  to^ 
"gown  "is  the  ooDuaon  American  word.  "  Gown  **  comes  from 
tbeO.  Fr.fMaworfMMe:  The  word  appears  in  variqp  Romanic 
langnages,  cL  ItaL  gMnis.  The  medieval  Lat  gmma  is  used  of 
a  garment  ol  skin  or  fur.  A  CeUic  origin  haa  been  usually 
adiytcd»  but  the  Irish,  Gaelic  and  Sianx  words  are  taken  f rmu 
the  English.  Outside  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  "  gown  " 
is  the  name  for  the  distinctive  robes  worn  by  holders  of  particular 
offices  or  by  members  of  particular  prafessbns  or  of  univezsities, 
kc  (sec  Robes).        

fiOWBU^  JOHH  RUTHVEH,  3B0  Easl  or  (e.  1577-1600), 
Scottish  conspirator,  was  the  second  son  of  William,  4th  Lord 
Ruthvca  and  ist  earl  of  Cowrie  (cr.  1581),  by  his  wife  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  Henry  Stewart,  2nd  Lord  Methven.  The  Ruthven 
family  was  of  andent  Scottish  descent,  and  had  owned  extensive 
estates  in  the  time  of  William  the  Lion;  the  Ruthven  peerage 
dated  from  the  year  1488.  The  xst  earl  of  Cowrie  (?  x  $41-1584), 
aad  his^tber,  Patrick,  jxd  Lord  Ruthven  («.  1520-1566),  had 
both  been  conaamed  in  the  murder  of  Riezio  in  1566;  and 
botk  took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  Kirk  in  the  constant 
intziguca  and  f  aakms  among  the  Scottish  nobility  of  the  period. 
The  former  had  been  the  custodian  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soots, 
during  her  imprisonment  in  Loch  Leven,  where,  according  to 
the  queen,  he  had  pestered  her  with  amorous  attentions;  he 
had  also  been  the  chief  actor  in  the  plot  known  as  the  '*  raid  of 
Ruthven"  when  King  James  VL  was  txeacherously  seized 
while  a  guest  at  the  csstle  of  Ruthven  in  1582,  and  kq>t  under 
restraint  for  several  months  while  the  earl  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  Though  pardoned  ioiK  this  conq>in^  be 
continued  to  plot  against  the  king  in  conjunction  with  the  eads 
of  Mar  and  Angus,  and  he  was  executed  for  high  treason  on 
the  2nd  of  May  1584;  his  friends  codoplaining  that  the  confession 
on  which  he  was  convicted  of  treason  was  obtained  by  a  promise 
of  paidoh  from  the  king.  His  eldest  sOn,  William,  2nd  earl  of 
Cowrie,  only  survived  till  1588,  the  family  dignities  and  estates, 
whidi-had  been  forfeited,  having  been  restored  to  him  in  1586. 

When,  therefore,  John  Ruthven  succeeded  to  the  earidom 
while  still  a  child,  he  inherited  along  with  his  vast  estates  family 
traditions  oi  treason  and  intrigue.  There  was  also  a  popular 
belief,  though  without  foundation,  that  there  was  Tudor  blood 
in  hU  veins;  and  Burnet  afterwards  asserted  that  Cowrie 
stood  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  En^jland  after  Kng 
James  VI.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  the 
young  ead  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  reforming 
preachezsv  who  procured  his  election  in  1592  as  provost  of 
Perth,  a  post  that  was  almost  hereditary  in  the  Ruthven  family. 
He  received  an  excellent  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Penh  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  in  the 
summer  of  I593»  about  the  time  when  his  mother,  and  his  sister 
the  countess  of  Atholl,  aided  Bothwell  in  forcing  himself  sword 
in  hand  into  the  king's  bedchamber  in  HolyrOod  Palao;.  A 
few  months  later  Cowrie  joined  with  Atholl  and  Montrose  in 
offering  to  serve  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  almost  openly  hostile 
to  the  Scottish  king;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  also  relations 
with  the  rebellious  Bothwell.  Cowrie  had  thus  been  already 
deef^y  engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy  when,  in  August 
1594,  he  proceeded  to  Italy  with  his  tutor,  William  Rhynd,  to 
study  at  the  university  of  Padua.  On  his  way  home  in  1599 
he  remained  for  some  months  at  Geneva  with  the  reformer 
Theodore  Beza;  and  at  Paris  he  made  acquaintance  with  the 
English  ambassador,  who  reported  him  to  Cecil  as  devoted  to 
Elizabeth's  service,  and  a  nobleman  **  of  whom  there  may  be 
exceeding  use  made."  In  Paris  he  may  also  at  this  time  have 
had  further  communication  with  the  exiled  Bothwell;  in  London 
he  was  received  with  marked  favour  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers. 

These  drcmastanceS  owe  their  importance  to  the  light  they 
throw  on  Uie  obscurity  of  the  celebrated  "  Cowrie  conspiracy," 


which  resulted  ia  the  slaughter  of  the  eari  and  hSs  bnther  by 
attendants  of  Kmg  James  at  Gowrie  House,  Perth,  a  few  weeks 
after  Cowrie's  return  to  Scotland  in  May  1600.  This 
event  ranks  among  the  unsolved  enemas  of  history. 
The  mystery  is  caused  by  the  improbabilities  inherent  in 
any  of  the  idternative  hypoiheses  suggested  to  account 
for  the  unquestionable  facts  of  the  occurrence;  the  discrepancies 
in  the  evidence  produced  at  the  time;  the  iqiparent  lack  of 
forethotti^  or  plan  otf  the  part  of  the  chief  actors,  whichever 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  as  well  as  the  thoughtlos  foUy  of  their 
actual  procedure;  and  the  insufficiency  of  motive,  whoever 
the  guilty  parties  may  have  been.  The  solutions  of  the  mystery 
that  have  been  suggested  are  three  in  number:  fizst,  that 
Gowrie  and  his  brother  had  concocted  a  plot  to  murder,  or 
more  probably  to  kidnap  King  James,  and  that, they  lured  him 
to  Gowrie  House  for  this  purpose;  secondly,  that  James  paid 
a  surprise  visit  to  Cowrie  House  with  the  intentwn,  which  he 
carried  out,  of  slaughtering  the  two  Ruthvens;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  tragedy  was  the  outcome  of  an  unpremeditated  brawl 
foUowing  high  words  between  the  king  and  the  earl,  or  his 
brother.  To  understand  the  relative  probabilities  of  these 
hypotheses  regard  must  be  had  to  the  condition  of  Scotland  in 
the  year  x6oo  (see  SoorLAM»:  History)*  Here  it  can  only  be 
recalled  that  plots  to  capture  the  person  of  the  sovereign  for  the 
purpose  of  coerdng  his  actions  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
more  than  one  of  which  had  been  successful,  and  hi  several  ol 
which  the  Ruthven  family  had  themselves  taken  an  active 
part;  that  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland  were 
at  this  time  more  than  usually  strained,  and  that  the  young 
eari  of  Cowrie  was  reckoned  in  London  anumg  the  adherents 
of  Elizabeth;  that  the  Kirk  party,  bemg  at  variance  with 
James,  looked  upon  Gowrie  as  an  hereditary  partisan  of  their 
cause,  and  had  recently  sent  an  agent  to  Paris  to  recall  him 
to  Sostland  as  their  leader;  that  Gowrie  was  bdieved  to  be 
James's  rival  for  the  successkm  to  the  English  crown.  Moreover, 
as  regards  the  question  of  motive  it  is  to  be  observed,  on  the 
one  -hand,  that  the  Ruthvens  believed  Cowrie's  father  to  have 
been  treacherously  done  to  death,  and  his  widow  insulted  by 
the  king's  favourite  minister;  whUe,  on  the  other,  James  was 
indebted  in  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  earl  of  Oowrie's  estate, 
and  poptadar  gossip  credited  either  Cowrie  or  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander  Ruthven,  with  being  the  lover  of  the  queen.  Although 
the  evidence  on  these  points,  and  on  every  minute  circumstance 
connected  with  the  tragedy  itself,  has  been  exhaustively  examined 
by  historians  of  the  Cowrie  conspiracy,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  mystery  has  been  entirely  dispelled;  but,  while  it  is 
improbable  that  complete  certainty  will  ever  be  arrived  at  as 
to  whether  the  guilt  lay  with  James  or  with  the  Ruthven  brothers, 
the  most  modem  research  in  the  light  of  materials  inaccessible 
or  overlooked  till  the  20th  century,  points  pretty  deariy  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  genuine  conspiracy  by  Gowrie  and 
his  brother  to  kidnap  the  king.  If  this  be  the  true  solution, 
it  follows  that  King  James  was  innocent  ni  the  Uood  of  the 
Ruthvens;  and  it  raises  the  presumption  that  his  own  account 
of  the  occurrence  was,  in  spite  of  the  gUuing  improbabilities 
which  it  involved,  substantially  true. 

The  facts  as  related  by  James  and  other  witnesses  were,  in 
outline,  as  follows.  On  the  5th  of  August  1600  the  king  rose 
early  to  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkland  Palace,  about 
X4  m.  from  Perth.  Just  as  he  was  setting  forth  in  company 
with  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Mar,  Sir  Thomas  Erilkine 
and  others,  he  was  accosted  by  Alexander  Ruthven  (known 
as  the  master  of  Ruthven),  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of 
C}owrie,  who  bad  ridden  from  Perth  that  morning  io  inform 
the  king  that  he  had  met  on  the  previous  day  a  man  in  posses- 
sion of  a  pitcher  full  of  foreign  gold  coins,  whom  he  had  secretly 
locked  up  in  a  room  at  Gowrie  House.  Ruthven  urged  the  king 
to  ride  to  Perth  to  examine  this  man  for  himself  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  treasure.  After  some  hesitation  James  gave 
credit  to  the  story,  suspecting  that  the  possessor  of  the  coins 
was  one  of  the  numerous  Catholic  agents  at  that  time  moving 
about  Scotland  in  disguise.    Without  giving  a  positive  reply  to 
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Alezaader  Ruthven,  James  started  to  hunt;  but  later  in  the 
morning  he  called  Ruthven  to  him  and  said  he  would  ride  to 
Perth  when  the  hunting  was  over.  Ruthven  then  despatched  a 
servant,  Henderson,  by  whom  he  had  been  accompanied  from 
Perth  in  the  early  morning,  to  tell  Cowrie  that  the  king  was  com- 
ing to  Cowrie  House.  This  messenger  gave  the  information  to 
Cowrie  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Meanwhile  Alexander 
Ruthven  was  urging  the  king  to  lose  no  time,  requesting  him 
to  keep  the  matter  secret  from  his  courtiers,  and  to  bring  to 
Cowrie  House  as  small  a  retinue  as  possible.  James*  with  t 
train  of  some  fifteen  persons,  arrived  at  Cowrie  House  about 
one  o'clock,  Alexander  Ruthven  having  spurred  forward  for 
a  mile  or  so  to  announce  the  king's  approach.  But  notwithstand- 
ing Henderson's  warning  some  three  hours  earlier,  Cowrie  had 
made  no  preparations  for  the  king's  entertainment,  thus  giving 
the  impression  of  having  been  taken  by  surprise.  After  a 
meagre  repast,  for  which  he  was  kept  waiting  an  hour,  James» 
forbidding  his  retainers  to  follow  him,  went  with  Alexander 
Ruthven  up  the  main  staircase  and  passed  through  two  chambers 
and  two  doors,  both  of  which  Ruthven  locked  behind  them, 
into  a  turret-room  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  with  windows 
looking  on  the  courtyard  and  the  street.  Here  James  expected 
to  find  the  mysterious  prisoner  with  the  foreign  gold.  He  found 
instead  an  armed  man,  who,  as  appeared  later,  was  none  other 
than  Cowrie's  servant,  Henderson.  Alexander  Ruthven  immedi- 
ately put  on  his  hat,  and  drawing  Henderson's  dagger,  presented 
it  to  the  king's  breast  with  threats  of  instant  death  if  James 
opened  a  window  or  called  for  help.  An  allusion  by  Ruthven 
to  the  execution  of  his  father,  the  zst  earl  of  Cowrie,  drew 
from  James  a  reproof  of  Ruthven's  ingratitude  for  various 
benefits  conferred  on  his  family.  Ruthven  then  tmcovered  his 
head,  declaring  that  James's  life  should  be  safe  if  he  remained 
quiet;  then,  committing  the  king  to  the  custody  of  Henderson, 
he  left  the  turret— ostensibly  to  consult  Cowrie — and  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  While  Ruthven  was  absent  theking  questioned 
Henderson,  who  professed  ignorance  of  any  plot  and  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  placed  in  the  turret;  he  also 
at  James's  request  opened  one  of  (he  windows,  and  was  about 
to  open  the  other  when  Ruthven  returned.  Whether  or  not 
Alexander  had  seen  his  brother  is  uncertain.  But  Cowrie  had 
meantime  spread  the  report  below  that  the  king  had  taken  horse 
and  had  ridden  away;  and  the  royal  retinue  were  seeking 
their  horses  to  follow  him.  Alexander,  on  ro-entering  the  turret, 
attempted  to  bind  James's  hands;  a  struggle  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  king  was  seen  at  the  window  by  some  of  his 
followers  below  in  the  street,  who  also  heard  him  cry  "  treason  " 
and  call  for  help  to  the  earl  of  Mar.  Cowrie  affected  not  to  hear 
these  cries,  but  kept  asking  what  was  the  matter.  Lennox, 
Mar  and  most  of  the  other  londs  and  gentlemen  ran  up  the  main 
Xk§  staircase  to  the  king's  help,  but  were  stopped  by  the 

•AmrMtf  locked  door,  which  they  spent  some  time  in  tr3ring 
^J^  to  batter  down.  John  Ramsay  (afterwards  earl  of 
RirtArtMi  Holdernessc),  noticing  a  small  dark  stairway  leading 
directly  to  the  inner  chamber  adjoining  the  turret,  ran  up  it 
and  found  the  lung  strugg^ng  at  grips  with  Ruthven.  Drawing 
his  dagger,  Ramsay  woimded  Ruthven,  who  was  then  pushed 
down  the  stairway  by  the  king.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  sum- 
mooed  by  Ramsay,  now  followed  up  the  small  stairs  with  Dr 
Hugh  Herries,  and  these  two  coming  upon  the  wounded  Ruthven 
despatched  hhn  with  their  swords.  Cowrie,  entering  the  court- 
yard with  his  stabler  Thomas  Cranstoun  and  seeing  his  brother's 
body,  rushed  up  the  staircase  after  Erskine  and  Herries,  followed 
by  Cranstoun  and  others  of  his  retainers;  and  in  the  mel6e 
Cowrie  was  killed.  Some  commotion  was  caused  in  the  town  by 
the  noise  of  these  proceedings;  but  it  quickly  sub»ded,  though 
the  king  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  return  to  Falkland  for  some 
hours. 

The  tragedy  caused  intense  excitement  throu^out  Scotland, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  waS  followed  with 
much  interest  in  England  also,  where  all  the  details  were  reported 
to  Elizabeth's  ministers.  Tlie  preachers  of  the  Kirk,  whose 
influence  in  Scotland  was  too  extensive  for  the  king  to  neglect, 


were  only  with  the  greatest  dffliciilty  persuaded  to  tioetpt 
James's  -account  of  the  occurrence,  although  he  voluntarily 
submitted  himself  to  cross-examination  by  one  of  their  number. 
Their  belief,  and  that  of  their  partisans,  influenced  no  doubt 
by  political  hostility  to  James,  was  that  the  king  had  invented 
the  story  of  a  conspiracy  by  Cowrie  to  cover  his  own  design 
to  extirpate  the  Ruthven  family.  Jamct  gave  some  colour  to 
this  belief,  which  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  by  the  relent* 
less  severity  with  which  he  pursued  the  two  younger,  and 
unquestionably  innocent,  brothers  of  the  eaii.  Great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  government  to  prove  the  complicity  ol  others 
in  the  plot.  One  noted,  and  dissolute  oonspintor.  Sir  Robert 
Logan  of  Restalrig,  was  posthumously  convicted  of  having  been 
privy  to  the  CoWrie  conspiracy  on  the  evidence  of  certain  let  ten 
produced  by  a  notary,  Ceorge  Sprot,  who  swore  they  had  been 
written  by  Logan  to  Cowrie  and  others.  These  letters,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  were  in  fact  forged  by  Sprot  in  imitation 
of  Logan's  handwriting;  but  the  researches  of  Andrew  Lang 
have  shown  cause  for  suspecting  that  the  most  im«  _^  ^^^ 
portant  of  them  was  either  copied  by  Sprot  from  .A  tugtrm. 
genuine  original  by  Logan,  or  that  it  embodied  the 
substance  of  such  a  letter.  If  this  be  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  the  conveyance  of  the  king  to  Fast  Castle,  Logan's 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Berwidcshize,  was  part 
of  the  i^ot;  and  it  supplies,  at  aJl  events,  an  additional 
piece  of  evidence  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Cowrie 
conspiracy. 

Cowrie's  two  younger  brothers,  William  and  Patrick  Rvthvcn, 
fled  to  England;  and  after  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English 
throne  William  escaped  abroad,  but  Patrick  was  taken  and 
imprisoned  for  nineteen  years  In  the  Tower  of  London.  Rdeased 
in  i6a2,  Patrick  Ruthven  resided  first  at  Cambridge  and  after* 
wards  in  Somersetshire,  being  granted  a  small  pension  by  the 
crown.  He  married  Elizabeth  Woodford,  widow  of  the  ist 
Lord  Cerrard,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Mary; 
the  latter  entered  the  service  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
married  the  famous  painter  van  Dyck,  who  painted  several 
portraits  of  her.  Patrick  died  in  poverty  in  a  cell  in  the  King's 
Bench  in  1652,  being  buried  as  "  Lord  Ruthven."  His  son, 
Patrick,  presented  a  petition  to  diver  Cromwell  in  1656,  in 
which,  after  reciting  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  164 1 
had  restored  his  father  to  the  barony  of  Ruthven,  he  prayed 
that  his  "  extreme  poverty  "  might  be  relieved  by  the  bounty 
of  the  Protector. 

Sec  Andfew  Lang,  James  VI,  and  the  Qnme  Mystery  (Loodon, 


Affairs  of  Scotland^  1  $77-1003  (b:dinburgti,  I830J; 
Barfo6,  The  Tragedv  of  Cowrie  House  (London,  1887);  Andrew 
Bissct,  Essays  on  HistoriaU  Tndk  (London.  1871):  David  CaUcrw 
wood,  llisleryof  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (8  vols.,  Edbbufgh,  i84»- 
1849);  P.  F.  Tytlcr,  History  of  Scotland  (0  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1828- 
1843);  John  Hilt  Burton.  History  of  Scotland  (7  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
X867-1870).  W.  A.  Craigie  has  edited  as  SkeUands  Rimur  some 
Icelandic  lullads  rebting  to  the  Cowrie  oonspiracy.  He  has  also 
printed  the  Danish  translation  of  the  official  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy, wUdi  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1601.    (R.  J.  M.) 

GOWRIB,  a  belt  of  fertUe  alluvial  land  {Scotke,  "  carse  ") 
of  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Occupying  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  it  has  a  generally  north-easterly  trend  and  extends 
from  the  eastern  boundaries  of.  Perth  dty  to  the  confines  ol 
Dundee.  It  measures  15  m.  in  length,  its  breadth  from  the  river 
towards  the  base  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  varying  from  2  to  4  m. 
Probably  it  is  a  raised  beach,  submerged  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Although  it  contained  much  bog  land  and  stagnant 
water  as  late  as  the  xSth  century,  it  has  since  been  drained  an^ 
cultivated,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  productive  tracts  in 
Perthshire.  The  district  is  noteworthy  for  the  number  of  its 
castles  and  mansions,  almost  wholly  residential,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Kinfauns  Castle,  Inchyra  House,  Pitfour 
Castle,  Errol  Park,  Megginch  Castle,  dating  from  1575;  Fingask 
Castle,  Kinnaird  Castle,  erected  in  the  x  5th  century  and  occupied 
by  James  VL  in  16x7;  Rossie  Priory,  the  seat  of  Lord  Kinnaird; 
and  Huntly  Castle,  built  by  the  3rd  earl  of  Kinghomet 
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MTA»  A  rfver  town  and  port  of  CortieBtet,  Aigeotine  Republic, 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  Iwath-western  departments  of  the 
province  and  chief  town  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
00  a  ruick»  or  side  channd  of  the  Parani  about  5  m.  from  the 
main  channel  and  abont  tao  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Corriente*. 
Fop.  (i^s»  <^-)  70°o.  The  town  is  boilt  on  low  ground  which 
is  subject  to  inondations  in  very  wet  weather,  but  its  streets 
are  broad  and  the  general  appearance  of  its  edifices  is  good. 
Among  its  puMic  buildings  is  a  handsome  parish  church  and  a 
national  nwmal  scho(4.  The  productions  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  chiefly  pastoral,  and  its  exports  include  cattle,  hides,  wool  and 
oranges.  Goya  had  an  export  of  crudely^made  cheese  long  before 
the  modem  cheese  factories  of  the  Argentine  Republic  came  into 
existence.  The  place  dates  from  1807,  and  had  its  origin,  it  is 
said,  in  the  trade  established  there  by  a  ship  captain  «nd  his 
wife  Gregoria  or  Goya,  who  supplied  posnng  vessels  with  beef. 

GOYANKA,  or  Goiana,  a  dty  of  Brazil  in  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  state  of  Pemambuco,  about  6$  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Pemam- 
buco.  Pop.(  X890)  z  SA3^'  It  is  built  on  a  fertile  plain  between 
the  rivers  Tracunhaem  and  Capibaribe-mirim  near  their  junction 
to  form  the  Goyanna  river,  and  is  15  m.  from  the  coast.  It  is 
sonounded  by,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  for,  one  of  the 
richest  agricultuial  districts  of  the  sUte,  which  produces  sugar, 
mm,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  cattle,  hides  and  castor  oil.  The 
Goyanna  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  nearly  up  to  the 
city,  but  its  entrance  is  partly  obstructed  and  difficult.  Goyanna 
is  one  ot  the  oldest  towns  of  the  state,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  from  1636  to  1654.  It  has  several  old-style  churches, 
an  orphans'  as^um,  ho^ital  and  some  small  industries. 

OOTA  T  LUCIENTBB,  FRANCISCO  (1746-XS28),  Spanish 
painter,  was  bom  in  1746  at  Foendetodos,  a  small  Aragonese 
village  near  Saragossa.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced  his 
artistic  carea  under  the  direction  of  Jos6  Luzan  Martinez,  who 
had  studied  painting  at  Naples  under  Mastroleo.  It  is  dear  that 
the  accuracy  in  drawing  Luzan  is  said  to  have  acquired  by 
diligent  study  of  the  best  Italian  masters  did  not  much  influence 
his  erratic  pupQ.  Goya,  a  true  son  of  his  province,  was  bold, 
capridous,  headstrong  and  obstinate.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  those  rival  religious  processions 
at  Saragossa  which  often  ended  in  unseemly  frays;  and  his 
friends  were  led  in  consequence  to  despatch  him  in  his  nineteenth 
year  to  Madrid,  where,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Rome,  his  mode 
of  life  appeals  to  have  been  anything  but  that  of  a  quiet  orderly 
dtizen.  Being  a  good  musician,  and  gifted  with  a  voice,  he 
sallied  forth  nightly,  serenading  the  caged  beauties  of  the  capital, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  general  favourite. 

Lacking  the  necessary  royal  patronage,  and  probably  scandaliz- 
ing by  his  mode  of  life  the  sedate  court  officials,  he  did  not  receive 
•^perhaps  did  not  seek — ^the  usual  honorarium  accorded  to  those 
students  who  visited  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  study.  Finding 
in  convenient  to  retire  for  a  time  from  Madrid,  he  decided  to 
visit  Rome  at  his  own  cost;  and  being  without  resources  he  joined 
a  "  quadrilla  ''of  bull-fighters,  passing  from  town  to  town  until 
he  reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  next  hear  of 
him  reaching  Rome,  broken  in  health  and  finandally  bankrupt. 
In  X772  he  was  awarded  the  second  prize  in  a  competition 
initiated  by  the  academy  of  Parma,  styling  himself  "  pupil  to 
Bayeu,  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain."  Compelled  to  quit  Rome 
somewhat  suddenly,  he  appears  again  in  Madrid  in  177$.  the 
husband  of  Bayeu's  daughter,  and  father  of  a  son.  About  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  visited  his  parents  at  Fuendetodos, 
no  doubt  noting  much  which  later  on  he  utilized  in  his  genre 
works.  On  returning  to  Madrid  he  commenced  painting  canvases 
for  the  tapestry  factory  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  which  the  king 
took  much  interest.  Between  1 776  and  1780  he  appean  to  have 
supplied  thirty  examples,  receiving  about  £i»oo  for  them. 
Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1868,  nn  official  was  appointed  to 
take  an  inventory  of  oil  works  of  art  betonging  to  the  nation, 
and  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  Madrid  palace  were  discovered 
forty-three  of  these  works  of  Goya  on  rolls  forgotten  and  neglected 
(see  Los  Tapkes  dt  Goya;  forCruxado  VillaamU,  Madrid,  1870). 

His  ociginaBty  and  talent  were  soon  recognized  by  Mengs, 


the  king's  palacer,  ud  rayal  favoor  natnnOy  fgllMred.  iiii 
career  now  becomes  intimatdy  connected  with  the  court  life 
of  htt  time.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  design  a 
series  of  frescoes  for  the  chorch  of  St  Anthony  of  Florida,  Madrid, 
and  he  also  produoed  works  for  Sarsgossa,  Valencia  and  Toledo^ 
Korlestastical  art  was  not  his  forte,  and  although  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  failed  in  any  of  his  work,  his  lame  was  not 
enhancad  by  his  itligioiia  sabjects. 

In  portraitare,  without  doobt,  Gojra  excelled:  his  portraits 
are  evidently  life-like  and  unexaggerated,  and  he  disdained 
flattery.  He  worked  rapidly,  and  during  his  long  sUy  at  Madrid 
patated,  amongst  many  othm,  the  portraits  of  four  sovereigns 
of  Spain--Chartes  lU.  and  IV.,  Ferdinand  VIL  and  **  King 
Joseph.'*  The  duke  of  Wellington  also  sat  to  him;  but  on  his 
making  some  remaric  which  raised  the  artist's  choler,  Goya 
seized  a  plaster  cast  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  duke.  There 
are  extant  two  pencil  sketches  of  Wellington,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  a  private  collection.  One  of  his  best 
portraits  is  that  of  the  lovdy  Andalustan  duchess  of  Alva. 
He  now  became  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  and  acquired,  at 
any  rate  externally,  much  of  the  polish  of  court  manners.  He 
stiU  worked  industriously  upon  his  own  lines,  and,  while  there 
is  a  stiffness  almost  ungainly  in  the  pose  of  some  of  his  portraits, 
the  stem  individuality  is  always  preserved. 

Including  the  designs  for  upestry,  Goya's  genre  works  are 
numerous  and  varied,  both  in  style  and  feeling,  fromhis  Watteau* 
like  "Al  Fresco  Breakfast,"  "Romeriade  San  Isidio,"  to  the 
**  Curate  feeding  the  Devil's  Lamp,"  the  "  Meson  dd  Gallo  " 
and  the  painfully  realistic  massacre  of  the  "  Doa  de  Mayo  " 
(1808).  Goya's  versatility  is  proverbial;  in  his  hands  the 
pencfl,  brush  and  graver  are  equally  powerfuL  Some  of  his 
crayon  sketches  of  scenes  in  the  bull  ring  an  full  of  force  and 
character,  slight  but  full  of  meaning.  He  was  in  his  thirty'Second 
year  when  he  commenced  his  etchings  from  Velasquez,  whose 
influence  may,  however,  be  traced  in  his  work  at  an  earber  date^ 
A  careful  examination  of  some  of  the  drawings  made  for  these 
etchings  indicates  a  steadiness  of  purpose  not  usually  discovered 
In  Goya's  craCt  as  draughtsman.  He  is  much  more  widdy  known 
by  h»  etchings  than  his  oili;  the  latter  necessarily  must  be 
sought  in  public  and  private  collections,  principally  in  Spain, 
while  the  former  are  known  and  prizedin  every  capital  of  Europe; 
The  etched  collections  by  which  Goya  is  best  known  include 
"  Los  Caprichos,"  which  have  a  satirical  meaning  known  only  to 
the  few;  they  are  bold,  wdrd  and  full  of  force.  "  Los  Proverbios  " 
are  also  supposed  to  have  isome  hidden  intention.  "Los 
Desastres  de  la  Guerra  "  may  fairiy  claim  to  depict  Spain  during 
the  French  invasion.  In  the  buU-fight  series  Goya  is  evidently 
at  home;  he  was  a  skilled  master  of  the  barbarous  art,  and  no 
doubt  every  sketch  is  true  to  nature,  and  from  life. 

G<^a  retired  from  Madrid,  desiring  probably  during  his  latter 
years  to  escape  the  trying  climate  of  that  capital  He  died  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  x6th  of  April  2828,  and  a  monument  has  been 
erected  there  over  his  remains.  From  the  deaths  of  Velasquez 
and  Murillo  to  the  advent  of  Fortuny,  Goya*s  name  is  the  only 
important  one  found  in  the  history  of  Spanish  art. 

Sk  also  the  Uvcs  by  Paul  Ldort  (1877).  and  Yriarte  (1867}. 

OOYAz,  an  inland  state  of  Brazil,  bounded  by  Matto  Grosso 
and  Pari  on  the  W.,  Maranhio,  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes  on  the 
E.,  and  Minas  Geraes  and  Matto  Grosso  on  the  S,  Pop.  (1890) 
327,573;  (1900)  255,284,  indudiisg  many  half-dvilized  Indians 
and  many  half-breeds.  Area,  288,549  sq.  m.  The  outline  of 
the  state  is  that  of  a  roughly-shaped  wedge  with  the  thin  edge 
extending  northward  between  and  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Araguaya  and  Upper  Tocantins,  and  its  length  is  nearly 
X  5^  of  Utliude.  The  state  lies  wholly  within  the  great  Brazilian 
pUteau  region,  but  its  surface  is  much  broken  towards  the  N. 
by  the  deeply  eroded  valleys  of  the  Araguaya  and  Upper 
Tocantins  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  general  slope  of 
the  plateau  is  toward  the  N.,  and  the  drainage  of  the  state  is 
chiefly  through  the  above-named  riven— the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Araguaya  being  the  Grande  and  Vermelho,  and  of  the 
Upper  Tocantins,  the  Manod  Alves  Grande,  Somno,  Paranan 
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and  Mftnniiid.  A  consldarable  part  of  sduthem  Goy&x,  however, 
slopes  southward  and  the  drainage  is  through  numerous  small 
Streams  flowing  into  the  Paranahyba,  a  large  tributary  of  the 
ParanL  The  general  elevation  of  the  plateau  is  estimated  to 
be  about  1700  ft.,  and  the  highest  elevation  was  repotted  in 
189s  to  be  the  Serra  dos  Pyreoeos  (5250  ft.).  Crossing  the 
state  N.N.E.  to  S.S.  W.  there  is  a  weU-defined  chain  of  mountains* 
of  which  the  Pyrencos,  .Santa  Rita  and  Santa  Martha  ranges 
form  parts^  but  their  elevation  above  the  plateau  is  not  great. 
The  surface  of  the  plateau  is  generally  open  campo  and  scrubby 
arboreal  growth  called  caaHugas,  but  the  streams  are  generally 
bordered  with  forest,  especially  in  the  deeper  valleys.  Toward 
the  N.  the  forest  becomes  denser  and  of  the  character  of  the 
Amaron  Valley.  The  climate  of  the  plateau  is  \isually  described 
as  temperate,  but  it  is  essentially  sub-tropical.  The  valley  regions 
are  tropical,  and  malarial  fevers  are  common.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  limited  to  local  needs,  except  in  the  production  of 
tobacco,  which  is  exported  to  ndghbouring  states.  The  open 
campos  afford  good  pasturage,  and  live  stock  is  largely  exported. 
Gold-mining  has  been  carried  <m  in  a  primitive  manner  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  but  the  output  has  never  been  large  and  no 
very  rich  mines  have  been  discovered.  Diamonds  have  been 
found,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  There  is  a  considerable 
export  of  quartz  crystal,  commercially  known  as  "Braxilian 
pebbles,"  ined  in  <^tical  work. .  Although  the  northern  and 
southern  extremiticsof  Goy&z  lie  within  two  great  river  systems — 
the  Tocantins  and  Parani — the  upper  courses  of  which  are 
navigable,  both  of  them  are  obstructed  by  falls.  The  only 
outlet  for  the  state  has  been  by  means  of  mule  trains  to  the 
railway  termini  of  Sfio  Paulo  and  Alinas  Geraes,  pending  the 
extension  of  railways  from  both  of  those  states,  one  entering 
Goy&2  by  way  of  Catalio,  near  the  southern  boundary,  and  the 
other  at  some  point  further  N. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  GoyAz,  or  Villa-Boa  de  Goy&z,  a 
mining  town  on  the  Rio  Vermdho,  a  tributary  of  the  Ataguaya 
rising  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Serra  de  Santa  Rita*  Pop. 
(1890)  6807.  Gold  was  discovered  here  in  1683  by  Bartholomeu 
Bueno,  the  first  European  explorer  of  this  region,  and  the 
settlement  founded  by  him  was  called  Santa  Anna,  which  is 
still  the  name  of  the  parish.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  barrea* 
rocky  mountain  valley,  1900  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  which  the 
heat  is  most  oppressive  at  times  and  the  nights  are  unpleasantly 
cold.  GoyAs  is  the  see  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  i8a6,  and 
possesses  a  small  cathedral  and  some  churches. 

60YEN.  JAN  J0SEPH8Z00N  VAN  (1596-1656),  Dutch 
painter,  was  bom  at  Leiden  on  the  X3th  of  January  2596,  learned 
painting  under  several  masters  at  Leiden  and  Haarlem,  married 
in  16x8  and  settled  at  the  Hague  about  1631.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  emancipate  himsdf  from  the  traditions  of  minute 
imitation  embodied  in  the  works  of  Breughel  and  Savery. 
Though  he  preserved  the  dun  scale  of  tone  peculiar  to  those 
painters,  he  studied  atmospheric  effects  in  black  and  white  with 
considerable  skilL  He  had  much  influence  on  Dutch  art«  He 
formed  Solomon  Ruysdael  and  Pieter  Potter,  forced  attention 
from  Rembrandt,  and  bequeathed  some  of  his  precepts  to  Pieler 
de  Molyn,  Coelenbier,  Saftleven,  van  der  Kabcl  and  even 
Berghem.  His  life  at  the  Hague  for  twenty-five  years  was  very 
prosperous,  and  he  rose  in  1640  to  be  president  of  his  gild.  A 
friend  of  van  Dyck  and  Bartholomew  van  der  Heist,  he  sat 
to  both  these  artists  for  his  likeness.  His  daughter  Margaret 
married  Jan  Steen,  and  he  had  steady  patrons  in  the  stadtholder 
Frederick  Henry,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  muradpaliiy  of  the 
Hague.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1656,  possessed  of  land  and 
bouses  to  the  amount  of  15,000  florins. 

Between  16x0  and  x6i6  van  Gojwn  wandered  from  one  school 
to  the  other.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  Isaak  Swanenburgh; 
he  then  passed  through  the  workshops  of  de  Man,  Klok  and 
de  Hoorn.  In  x6x6he  took  a  decisive  step  and  joined  Esaias 
van  der  Velde  at  Haarlem;  amongst  his  eariter  pictures,  some 
of  1621  (Berlin  Museum)  and  1623  (Brunswick  Gallery)  show 
the  influence  of  Esaias  very  perceptibly.  The  landscape  is 
minute.    Details  of  branching  and  foliage  are  given,  and  the 


figures  are  importAot  in  relation  to  the  dIsUnoa.  After  t6ss 
these  peculiarities  gradually  disappear..  Atmospheric  efiea  la 
Undscapes  of  cool  tints  varying  from  gr^  gieen  to  pearl  or  brown 
and  ycUow  dun  is  the  principal  object  which  van  (joycn  holds 
in  view,  and  he  succeeds  admirably  in  light  skies  with  drifting 
misty  doud,  and  downs  with  oottafles  and  scanty  shrubbery 
or  stunted  trees.  Neglecting  all  detail  of  foliage  he  now  works 
in  a  thin  diluted  medium,  laying  on  rubbings  as  of  sepia  ok 
Indian  ink,  and  finishing  without  loss  of  transparence  or  lucidity. 
Throwing  his  foreground  into  darkness,  he  casta  altenute  light 
and  shade  upon  the  more  distant  planes,  and  realises  most 
pleasing  views  of  large  expanse.  In  buildings  and  water,  with 
shipping  near  the  banks,  he  sometimes  has  the  strength  if  not 
tho  colour  of  Albert  Cuyp.  The  defect  of  his  work  is  chiefly 
want  of  solidity.  But  even  this  had  its  charm  for  van  Goyen's 
contemporaries,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  Cuyp,  who 
imitated  him,  restricted  bis  method  of  transparent  tintng  to 
the  foliage  of  foreground  trees. 

Van  Goyen's  pictures  are  comparatively  rare  in  EngUah  adlec- 
tions,  but  his  work  is  seen  to  advantage  abroad,  and  chiefly 
at  the  Louvre,  and  in  Berlin,  Gotha,  Vienna,  Munich  and 
Augsburg.  Twenty-eight  of  his  works  were  exhibited  tQ^ether 
at  Vienna  in  1873.  Though  he  visited  Franoe  once  or  twice, 
van  (joyen  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the  scenery  of  Holland 
and  the  Rhine.  Nine  time^  from  1633  to  1655  he  painted  views 
of  Dordrecht.  Nimeguen  was  one  of  his  favourite  resorts. 
But  he  was  also  fond  of  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  and  he  did 
not  neglect  Amheim  or  Utrecht.  One  of  his  largest  pieces  is 
a  view  of  the  Hague,  executed  in  X65Z  for  the  muoidpality,  and 
now  in  the  town  collection  of  that  dty«  Most  of  his  panels 
represent  reaches  of  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the  ^iaese.  But 
he  sometimes  sketched  the  downs  of  Schcveninaen,  or  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  Schddt;  and  he  liked  to  depict 
the  calm  inshore,  and  rarely  ventured  upon  seas  stirred  by  more 
than  a  curling  breeze  or  the  swdl  of  a  coming  squalL  He  often 
painted  winter  scenes,  with  ice  and  skater^  and  sledges,  in  the 
style  familiar  to  Isaac  van  Ostade.  There  are  niunerous  varieties 
of  these  subjects  in  the  master's  works  from  x 621  to  X653.  One 
historical  picture  has  been  assigned  to  van  Goyen — the  "  Em- 
barkation of  Charles  II."  in  the  Bute  collection.  But  this  canvas 
was  executed  after  van  Goyen's  death.  When  he  tried  this 
form  of  art  he  properly  mistrusted  his  own  powers.  But  he 
produced  little  in  partnership  with  his  contemporaries,  and  we 
can  only  except  the  "  Watering-place  "  in  the  gallery  of  Vierma, 
where  the  landscape  is  enlivened  with  horses  and  cattle  by 
Philip  Wouvcrmans.  Even  Jan  Sieen^  who  was  his  son-in-law, 
only  painted  figures  for  one  of  his  pictures,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  piece  was  completed  after  von  Goyen's  death.  More 
than  350  of  van  Goyen's  pictures  are  known  and  accessible. 
Of  this  number  little  more  than  70  are  undated.  None  exist 
without  the  fuU  lume  or  monogram,  and  yet  there  is  no  painter 
whose  hand  it  is  easier  to  tracs  without  the  help  of  these 
adjuncts.  An  etcher,  but  a  poor  one,  van  Goyen  has  only 
bequeathed  to  us  two  very  rare  plates. 

GOZLAN,  LfoN  (i8o6-x866),  French  novelist  and  play- 
writer,  was  born  on  the  xst  of  September  x8o6,  at  Marsdllcs. 
When  he  was  still  a  boy,  his  father,  who  had  made  a  large 
fortune  as  a  ship-broker,  met  with  a  series  of  misfortunes,  and 
L£on,  before  compkting  his  education,  had  to  go  to  sea  in  order 
to  earn  a  living.  In  x8a8  we  find  him  in  Paris,  determined  to 
run  the  risks  of  literary  life.  His  townsman,  Joseph  M£ry, 
who  was  then  making  himself  famous  by  his  poUtiod  satires, 
introduced  him  to  several  newspapers,  and  (}ozlan's  brilliant 
articles  in  the  Figaro  did  much  harm  to  the  already  tottering 
government  of  Charles  X.  His  first  novel  was  Lef  Uimnres 
d*uH  apcthicaire  (t828),  and  this  was  followed  by  numberless 
others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Washingfcn  Laert 
it  Soeraie  Lebhtic  (1838),  U  Notaire  de  ChantUly  (1836),  ArisUdc 
Fraissari  (1843)  (one  of  the  most  curious  and  celebrated  of  his 
productions),  Les  Nuits  du  Phn  L&ehaiu  (1846),  U  Tapis  tert 
(X855),  La  FpHe  du  hgis  (1857),  Lts  Amotions  de  Polydore  liaras' 
qmn  (X857),  Uc»    Ks  best-known  works  for  the  theatre 
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La  Plmt  a  U  beau  Umps  (1861),  and  Urn  TempHe  dam  wi 
vcrre  d^tau  (1850),  two  curtain-raisers  which  have  kept  the 
stage;  Le  Lion  empaiiti  (1848),  La  Queue  du  ehien  d-AlcUriade 
(1849),  Louise  de  NanteuiL  (1854),  Le  Cdleau  des  rcines  (1855), 
Les  Faniers  de  la  comtesse  (1852);  and  he  adapted  several  of 
his  own  novels  to  the  stage.  Gozlan  also  wrote  a  romantic 
and  picturesque  description  of  the  old  manors  and  mansions 
of  his  country  entitled  Les  ChdUaux  de  France  (2  vols.,  1844), 
onginally  published  (1836)  as  Les  Tourelles,  which  has  some 
archaeological  value,  and  a  biographical  essay  on  Babac  {Bclzac 
cha  tut,  18S2).  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1846,  and  in  1859  an  officer  of  that  order.  Gozlan 
died  on  the  14th  of  September  1866,  in  Paris. 

See  also  P.  Audebrand,  Lion  Gotlan  (1887). 

GOZO  (Gozzo),  an  island  of  the  Maltese  group  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  second  in  size  to  Malta.  It  lies  N.W.  and  3\  to. 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Malta,  is  of  oval  form,  8}  m.  in  length 
and  4I  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  neariy  25  m. 
its  chief  town,  Victoria,  formerly  called  Rabato  (pop.  in  1901, 
5057)  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  island  on  one  of  a  duster 
of  steep  conical  hills,  3I  m.  from  the  port  of  Migiarro  Bay, 
on  the  south-east  shore,  below  Fort  Chambray.  The  character 
of  the  bhind  is  similar  to  that  of  Malta.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1907  was  31,91  x. 

60ZZI.  CARLO,  Count  (1722-1806),'  lulian  dramatist, 
was  descended  from  on  old  Venetian  family,  and  was  born  at 
Venice  in  March  1722.  Compelled  by  the  embarrassed  condition 
of  his  father's  a£FairS  to  procure  the  means  of  self-support,  he, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  joined  the  army  in  Dalmatia;  but  three 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  soon  made 
a  reputation  for  himself  as  the  wittiest  member  of  the  Granel- 
leschi  society,  to  which  the  publication  of  several  satirical 
pieces  had  gained  him  admission.  This  society,  nominally 
devoted  to  conviviality  and  wit,  had  also  serious  literary  aims, 
and  was  especially  zealous  to  preserve  the  Tuscan  literature 
pure  and  untainted  by  foreign  influences.  The  displacement 
of  the  dd  Italian  comedy  by  the  dramas  of  Pictro  Chiari  (1700- 
17S8)  and  Gcrfdoni,  founded  on  French  models,  threatened  defeat 
to  aQ  their  efforts;  and  in  1757  Gozzl  came  to  the  rescue  by 
publishing  a  satirical  poem,  Tartana  degli  injlussi  per  I' anno 
bisestile,  and  in  1761  by  his  comedy,  Fiaba  ddP  amore  ddic  ire 
mdarancie,  a  parody  of  the  manner  of  the  two  obnoxious  poets, 
founded  on  a  fairy  tale.  For  its  representation  he  obtained 
the  services  of  the  Sacchi  company  of  players,  who,  on  account 
of  the  popularity  of  the  comedies  of  Chiari  and  Goldoni — ^which 
afforded  no  scope  for  the  display  of  their  peculiar  talents — had 
been  left  without  emplojoncnt;  and  as  their  satirical  powers 
were  thus  sharpened  by  personal  enmity,  the  play  met  with 
extraordinary  success.  Strucic  by  the  effect  produced  on  the 
audience  by  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  or  mythical 
element,  which  he  had  merely  used  as  a  convenient  medium 
for  his  satirical  purposes^  Gozzi  now  produced  a  series  of  dramatic 
pieces  based  on  fairy  tales,  which  for  a  period  obtained  great 
popularity,  but  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Sacchi  company 
were  completely  disregarded.  They  have,  however,  obtained 
high  praise  from  Goethe,  Schlegel,  Madame  de  StaSl  and  Sis- 
mondi;  and  one  of  them.  Re  Turandote,  was  translated  by 
Schiller.  In  his  later  years  Gozzi  set  himself  to  the  production 
M  tragedies  in  which  the  comic  element  was  largely  introduced; 
but  as  this  innovation  proved  unacceptable  to  the  critics  he  had 
recourse  to  the  Spanish  drama,  from  which  he  obtained  models 
for  various  pieces,  which,  however,  met  with  only  equivocal 
success.    He  died  on  the  4th  of  April  1806. 

His  collected  works  were  published  under  his  own  superintend- 
racc,  at  Venice,  in  17934  in  10  volumes;  and  his  dramatic  works, 
translated  into  German  bv  Werthes,  were  published  at  Bern  in 
'795'  See  Gozzi's  work,  Memorie  inulili  dcUa  vUa  di  Carlo  Coxu 
(3  vols.,  Venice,  1797),  translated  into  French  by  Paul  de  Mussct 
(i«48),  and  into  English  by  J.  A.  Symonds  (1889}:  F.  Horn,  Vber 
Cystu  dramatiscke  Poesie  (Venice,  1803) ;  Gherardmi*  Vila  di  Gasp. 
Coni  (182 1):  "  Charles  Gozzi,"  by  Paul  de  Mussct.  in  the  Revue 
dtt  dfux  mottdes  for  13th  November  18^4;  Magrini,  Carlo  Gozzi 
flafiabe:  sa^gi  storicit  biografici,  t  crilici  (Crcmonai  1876),  and  the 
nme  author's  bgok  or  Ooszi  s  life  and  tia^es  (ficneveoto,  188^)* 


GOZZI,  GASPABO.  Coumt  (1713-1786),  eldest  brother  of 
Carlo  Gozzi,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  December  1713.  In  1739 
he  married  the  poetess  Luise  Betgallt,  and  she  undertook  the 
management  of  the  theatre  of  Sant'  Angelo,  Venice,  he  supplying 
the  performers  with  dramas  chiefly  translated  from  the  French. 
The  speculation  proved  unfortunate,  but  meantime  he  had 
attained  a  high  reputation  for  his  contributions  to  the  Cattelta 
Venetaf  and  he  soon  came  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
critics  and  purest  and  most  elegant  stylists  In  Italy.  For  a 
considerable  period  he  was  censor  of  the  press  in  Venice,  and  in 
1774  he  was  appointed  to  reorganize  the  university  system  at 
Padua.    He  died  at  Padua  on  the  26th  of  December  x  786. 

Hb  principal  writtnn  are  Osservatore  Veneto  periodica  (1761),  on 
the  model  dl  the  English  Spectator,  and  distinguished  by  its  high 
moral  tone  and  its  light  and  pleasant  satire;  Letlere  famigliari 
( 1 755)<  3  collection  of  short  racy  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  on  subjects 
of  general  interest ;  Sermoni,  poems  In  blank  verse  after  the  manner 
of  Horace;  //  Mondo  morale  (1760),  a  personification  of  human 
passions  with  inwoven  dialogues  in  the  stjrle  of  Luciao ;  and  Ciudiiio 
degli  antichi  poeti  sopra  la  moderna  censura  di  Dante  (i7S5),  a  defence 
of  the  great  poet  against  the  attacks  of  Bcttinelli.  He  also  trans- 
lated various  works  from  the  French  and  English,  including  Mar- 
montel's  Tales  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism.  His  collected  woria 
were  published  at  Venice,  1794-1798,  in  xa  volumes,  and  several 
edition&  have  appeared  uoce. 

GOZZOLI,  BENOZZO,  Italian  painter,  was  born  in  Florence 
in  1424,  or  perhaps  1420,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
assisted  Fra  Angclico,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome  and  woriied 
with  at  Orvieto.  In  Rome  he  executed  in  Santa  Maria  in 
Aracoeli  a  fresco  of  "  St  Anthony  and  Two  Angels."  In  1449 
he  left  Angelico,  and  went  to  Montefalco,  near  Foligno  in  Umbris. 
In  S.  Fortunato,  near  Montefalco,  he  painted  a  "  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints  and  Angeb,"  and  three  other  works.  One  of 
these,  the  altar-piece  representing  "  St  Thomas  receiving  the 
Girdle  of  the  Virgin,'^  is  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  and 
shows  the  affinity  of  Gozaoli's  eariy  style  to  Angelico's.  He 
next  painted  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesco,  Montefalco, 
filling  the  choir  with  a  triple  course  of  subjects  from  the  h'fe 
of  the  saint,  with  various  accessories,  including  heads  of  Dante, 
Pclrarch  and  Giotto.  This  work  was  completed  in  145^,  and 
is  still  marked  by  the  style  of  Angelico,  crossed  here  and  there 
with  a  more  distinctly  Giottesque  influence.  In  the  same  church, 
in  the  chapel  of  St  Jerome,  is  a  fresco  by  Gozzoli  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  the  Crucifixion  and  other  subjects.  He  remained 
at  Montefalco  (with  an  interval  at  Viterbo)  probably  till  x'456, 
employing  Mcsastris  as  assistant.  Thence  he  went  to  Perugia, 
and  painted  in  a  church  a  "  Virgin  and  Saints,"  now  in  the  local 
academy,  and  soon  afterwards  to  his  native  Florence,  the  head- 
quarters of  art.  By  the  end  of  1459  he  had  neatly  finkhcd 
his  important  labour  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  RIccardi,  the 
"  Journey  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,"  and,  in  the  tribune  of 
this  chapel,  a  composition  of  "  Angels  in  a  I^adise."  His 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  a  "  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints,"  1461,  belongs  also  to  the  period  of  his  Florentine 
sojourn.  Another  small  picture  in  the  same  gallery,  the  **  Rape 
of  Helen,"  is  of  dubious  authenticity.  In  1464  Gozzoli  left 
Florence  for  S.  Gimignano,  vdiere  he  executed  some  extensive 
works;  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  a  composition  of  St 
Sebastian  protecting  the  City  from  the  Plague  of  this  same 
year,  1464;  over  the  entire  choir  of  the  church,  a  triple  course 
of  scenes  from  the  legends  of  St  Augustine,  from  the  time  of 
his  entering  the  school  of  Tegaste  on  to  his  burial,  seventeen 
chief  subjects,  with  some  accessories;  in  the  Pieve  di  S. 
Gimignano,  the  "  Martyrdom  of  Sebastian,"  and  Other  subjects, 
and  some  further  works  in  the  dty  and  its  vicinity.  Here  his 
style  combined  something  of  Lippo  Lipid  with  its  original 
elements,  and  he  received  co-operation  from  Giusto  d'Andrea. 
He  stayed  in  this  dty  till  1467,  and  then  began,  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa,  from  1469,  the  vast  series  of  mural  paintings 
with  which  his  name  is  specially  identified.  There  are  twenty- 
four  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  "  Invention  of 
Wine  by  Noah  "  to  the  "  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Shebato  Solomon." 
He  contracted  to  paint  three  subjects  per  year  for  about  ten 
ducats  each— a  sum  which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  t* 
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£xoo  at  the  present  day.  It  appeaxs,  however,  that  this  coatnct 
was  not  strictly  adhered  to,  for  the  actual  rate  of  painting  was 
only  three  pictures  in  two  yean.  Perhaps  the  great  multitude 
of  figures  and  accessories  was  accepted  as  a  set-ofi  against  the 
slower  rate  of  production.  By  January  1470  he  had  executed 
the  fresco  of"  Noah  and  his  Family/'—foUowed  by  the  "  Curse 
of  Ham,"  the  "BuUding  of  the  Tower  of  Babel "  (which  contains 
portraits  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  young  Lorenzo  Politian  and 
others),  the"  Destruction  of  Sodom,"  the  "Victory  of  Abraham," 
the"  Marriagesof  Rebecca  and  of  Rachel,"  the  "Life  of  Moses," 
&C.  In  the  CaiH>cllA  Ammannati,  facing  a  gate  of  the  Campo 
Santo,  he  painted  also  an  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  wherein 
appears  a  portrait  of  himself.  All  this  enormous  mass  of  work, 
in  which  Gozzoli  was  probably  assisted  by  Zanobi  MacchiavcUi, 
was  performed,  in  addition  to  several  other  pictures  during  his 
stay  in  Pisa  (we  need  only  specify  the  "  Glory  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,"  now  in  the  Louvre),  in  sixteen  years,  lasting  up  to 
X485.  This  is  the  latest  date  which  can  with  certainty  be 
as^gned  to  any  work  from  his  hand,  although  he  is  known  to 
have  been  alive  up  to  1498.  In  1478  the  Pisan  authorities  had 
given  him,  as  a  token  of  their  regard,  a  tomb  in  the  Campo 
Santo.  He  had  likewise  a  house  of  his  own  in  Pisa,  and  houses 
and  land  in  Florence.  In  rectitude  of  life  he  is  said  to  have  been 
worthy  of  his  first  master,  Fra  Angelico. 

The  art  of  Goztoli  does  not  rival  that  of  his  greatest  contem- 
poraries  either  in  elevation  or  in  strength,  but  is  pre-eminently 
attractive  by  its  sense  of  what  is  rich,  winning,  lively  and 
abundant  in  the  aspects  of  men  and  things»  His  landsc^)cs, 
thronged  with  birds  and  quadrupeds,  especially  dogs,  are  more 
varied,  circumstantial  and  alluring  than  those  of  any  predecessor; 
his  compositions  are  crowded  with  figures,  more  characteristically 
true  when  happily  and  gracefully  occftpicd  than  when  the  demands 
of  the  subject  require  tragic  or  dramatic  intensity,  or  turmoil 
of  action;  hb  colour  is  bright,  vivacioiis  and  festive.  Gozaoli's 
genius  was,  on  the  whole,  more  versatile  and  assimilative  than 
vigorously  original;  his  drawing  not  free  from  considerable 
imperfections,  especially  in  the  extremities  and  articulations, 
and  in  the  perspective  of  his  gorgeously-schemed  buildings. 
In  fresco-painting  housed  the  methods  of  tempera,  and  the  decay 
of  his  works  has  been  severe  in  proportion.  Of  his  untiring 
industry  the  recital  of  his  labours  and  the  number  of  work* 
produced  are  the  most  forcible  attestation. 

Vasari,  Crowe  and  Cavalcasclle,  and  the  other  ordinary  authori- 
ties, can  be  consulted  as  to  the  career  of  GoczoU.  A  separate 
Lt/e  of  him,  fay  H.  Stokes,  was  published  in  1903  in  Ncwncti's  Art 
Ubrary.  (W.  M.  R.) 

GRAAFF  RBUfET,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  185  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  by  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth.  Pop.  (1904)  10,083,  of  whom 
4055  were  whites.  The  town  lies  3463  ft.  above  the  sea  and  is 
built  on  the  banka  of  the  Sunday  river, which  rises  a  little  farther 
north  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sneeuwberg,  and  here 
ramifies  into  several  channels.  The  Dutch  church  is  a  handsome 
stone  building  with  seating  accommodation  for  x  500  people.  The 
college  is  an  educational  oentre  of  some  importance;  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1906.  Graaff  Reinet  is  a  flourishmg  market  for 
agricultural  produce,  the  district  being  noted  for  its  mohair 
industry,  iu  orchards  and  vineyards* 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Cape  Dutch  in  1786,  being  named 
after  the  then  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  C.  J.  van  de  Graaff, 
and  his  wife.  In  x  795  the  burghers,  smarting  under  the  exactions 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  proclaimed  a  republic. 
SimiUr  action  was  taken  by  the  burghers  of  SweUendam.  Before 
the  authorities  at  C^>e  Town  could  take  decisive  measures 
against  the  rebels,  they  were  themselves  compelled  to  capitulate 
to  the  British.  The  burghers  having  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully, 
to  get  aid  from  a  French  warship  at  Algoa  Bay  surrendered  to 
Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir)  J.  O.  Vandeleur.  In  Januaiy 
X799  Marthinus  Prinsloo,  the  leader  of  the  republicans  in  X79S, 
again  rebelled,  but  surrendered  in  April  following.  Prinafcx) 
and  nineteen  others  were  imprisoned  in  Cape  Town  castle. 
After  trial,  Prinsloo  and  another  commandant  were  sentenced 
to  death  and  others  to  bantshmenL    The  ifntfnfft  were  not 


carried  out  and  the  prisoners  wefe  released;  March  1803,  on  the 
retrocession  of  the  Cape  to  Holland.  In  i8ox  there  had  been 
another  revolt  in  Graaff  Reinet,  but  owing  to  the  conciliatory 
measures  of  General  F.  Dundas  (acting  governor  of  the  Cape) 
peace  was  soon  restored.  It  was  this  district,  where  a  republican 
govenmtent  in  South  Africa  was  first  proclaimed,  which  furnished 
large  numbers  of  the  voortrekkers  in  x835*x84S.  It  remains  a 
strong  Dutch  centre. 

See  I.  C.  Voight.  Fijty  Years  of  the  HiUory  oj  Ac  Republic  m 
South  Africa  1795-^845%  vol.  i.  (London,  1899). 

ORABBE.  CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH  (i8oi-i8i6),.  German 
dramatist,  was  born  at  Dctmold  on  the  nth  of  December  iSot. 
Entering  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  1819  as  a  student  of  hw, 
he  continued  the  reckless  habits  which  he  had  b^un  at  Dctmold, 
and  neglected  his  studies.  Being  introduced  into  literary 
circles,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  an  actor  and  wrote 
the  drama  Herzog  Tkcodfnr  wm  Gothland  (1822).  This,  though 
showing  con^dcrable  literary  talent,  lacks  artistic  form,  and 
is  morally  repulsive.  Lud'wig  Ticck,  while  encouraging  the 
young  author,  pointed  out  its  faults,  and  tried  to  reform  Grabbe 
himself.  In  1822  Grabbe  removed  to  Berlin  University,  and  in 
1824  passed  his  advocate's  examination.  He  now  settled  in  his 
native  town  a&  a  lawyer  and  in  1827  was  appointed  a  Militdr' 
audiUur,  In  X833  he  married,  but  in  consequence  of  his  drunken 
habits  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and,  separating  from  his 
wife,  visited  DUsscldorf ,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Karl 
Immermann.  After  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  latter,  he  returned 
to  Dctmold,  where,  as  a  result  of  his  excesses,  he  died  on  the  12th 
of  September  1836. 

Grabbe  had  real  poetical  gifts,  and  many  of  his  dramas  contain 
fine  passages  and  a  wealth  of  original  ideas.  They  largely 
reflect  his  own  life  and  character,  and  are  characterised  by 
cynicism  and  indelicacy.  Their  construction  also  is  defcaivc 
and  little  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  The  boklly 
conceived  Don  Juan  und  Faust  (1829)  and  the  historical  dramas 
Friedrich  Barbarossa  (1829),  Hcinrich  VI.  (1830),  and  Napoleon 
odcr  die  Hundcrt  Tage  (1831),  the  last  of  which  places  the  bat  tie 
of  Waterioo  upon  the  stage,  arc  his  best  works.  Among  others 
are  the  unfinished  tragedies  Marius  and  SuUa  (continued  by 
Erich  Kora,  Berlin,  X890);  and  Hannibal  (1835,  suFq>icmented 
and  edited  by  C.  Spiehnann,  Halle,  1901);  and  the  patriotic 
Hcrmannssddackt  or  the  battle  between  Arminius  and  Varus 
(posthumously  publtshed  with  a  biographical  notice,  by  £• 
Duller,  X838). 

Grabbc's  works  have  been  edited  by  O.  Blumcnthal  (4  vok, 
iS75)>  and  E.  Griscbach  (4  vols.,  1002).  For  further  notices  of  his 
life,  sec  K.  Zicglcr,  Crabbes  Leben  und  Charakter  (1855);  0. 
Blumenthal.  Beitrdte  zur  Kenntnis  Grabbes  (1875);  C.  A.  Piper, 
Crahbe  (1898),  and  A.  Pk>ch,  Grabbes  Stellung  in  der  deutschen  Littn- 
tur  (1905). 

ORABKi  JOHN  ERNBST  (1666-17XX),  AngUcan  divine,  was 
born  on  the  xoth  of  July  1666,  at  Kdnlgsbcrg,  where  his  father, 
Martin  Sylvester  Grabe,  was  professor  of  theology  and  history. 
In  his  theological  studies  Grabe  sxicceeded  in  persuading  himself 
of  the  scbismatical  character  of  the  Reformation,  and  accordingly 
ht  presented  to  the  consistory  of  Samland  in  Prussia  a  memorial 
in  which  he  compared  the  position  of  the  evangelical  Protestant 
churches  with  that  of  the  Novatians  and  other  ancient  schis- 
matics. He  had  resolved  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  when  a 
commissMnof  Lutheran  divines  pointed  out  flaws  in  his  written 
argument  and  called  his  attention  to  the  English  Church  as 
apparently  possessing  that  apostolic  succession  and  manifesting 
that  fidelity  to  ancient  institutions  which  he  desired.  He 
came  to  England,  settled  in  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  1700,  and 
became  chaplain  of  Christ  Church.  His  inclination  was  towards 
the  party  of  the  xionjurors.  The  learned  labours  to  which  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  were  rewarded  with  an  Oxford 
degree  and  a  royal  pension.  He  died  on  the  3Td  of  Novemb^j 
X711,  and  in  X  7  26  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  Edward 
Harley,  eari  of  Oxford,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  buried 
in  St  Pancras  Church,  London.  ^    ^ 

Some  account  of  Grabe's  life  is  given  in  R.  Nelson's  lAfe  ^G*^ 
Bull,  and  by  George  Hicfces  in  a  disooune  prefixed  to  the  pampRi" 
against  W.  WUston'a  ColkcSau  of  TesHmmiet  against  the  TrtH 
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Dt^^OuStmamd^fOitRUyGUsL  His  wocfci,  whicfa  ilKm  him 
to  bave  been  learaed  and  UboriouA  but  •omevhat  <le6Gieiit  io 
critical  acumen,  include  a  SpiciUpuM  SS.  PiUmm  et  ktmtHcorum 
(1698-1699),  which  was  designed  to  cover  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Christian  church,  but  was  not  continued  beyond  the  close  of 
the  second.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1714. 
He  brought  out  an  edition  of  Justin  Martyr's  Apotozia  prima  (1700), 
of  Ircnaeus,  Adversus  omnts  haereses  (1703),  of  the  Septuagint, 
9^  of  Bishop  Bull's  Latin  works  (i 703).    His  edition  of  the  Septxia- 

fint  was  basra  on  the  Codex  Alexandnniu ;  it  appeared  in  4  vofumcs 
i207-i7ao)(  and  was  compteted  by  Francis  Lee  and  by  Geocge 
Wigan. 

GRACCHUS,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Sempronian  gens.  Its  most  distinguished  representatives 
were  the  famous  tribunes  of  the  people,  Tiberius  and  Gaius 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  (4)  and  (5)  below»  usually  caHed  simply 
"  the  Gracchi." 

1.  TIBERIUS  Seupbonius  Gsacchos,  consul  in  93S  B.C., 
carriedonsucces&fuloperat  ions  against  theLIgurian  mountaineers, 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Carthaginian  mercenary  war, 
was  in  command  of  the  fleet  which  at  the  invitation  of  the 
insurgents  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

2.  TkBEUUS  SniPKONnrs  Gsacchus,  probably  the  son  of 
(z),  distinguished  himself  during  the  second  Pum'c  war.  Consul 
in  a  1 5,  he  defeated  the  Capuans  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Hannibal,  and  in  214  gained  a  signal  success  over  Hanno 
near  Bcneventum,  chiefly  owing  to  the  volones  (slave-volunteers), 
to  whom  he  bad  promised  freedom  in  the  event  of  victory.  In 
313  Gracchus  was  consul  a  second  time  and  carried  on  the  war 
in  Lucania;  in  the  following  year,  while  advancing  northward 
to  reinforce  the  consuls  in  their  attack  on  Capua,  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  by  a  Lucanian  of  rank, 
who  had  formerly  supported  the  Roman  cause  and  was  connected 
with  Gracchus  himself  by  tics  of  hospitality.  Gracchus  fell 
fighting  bravely;  his  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  accorded 
him  a  splendid  burial. 

3.  TIBEBIU8  Seufkonivs  Gkacchits  {e.  210*151  b.c), 
father  of  the  tribunes,  and  husband  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  was  possibly  the  son  of  a  Pi^lius 
Sempronius  Gracchus  who  was  tribune  in  1S9.  Although  a 
determined  poUtical  opponent  of  the  two  Scipios  (Asiaticus 
and  Africanus),  as  tribune  in  187  he  interfered  on  their  l>ehalf 
when  they  were  accused  <rf  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king 
of  Syria  after  the  war.  In  185  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
sent  to  Macedonia  to  investigate  the  complaints  made  by  Eumenes 
II.  of  Pcrgamum  against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  In  bis  curule 
aedileship  (182)  he  celebrated  the  games  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
that  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  Italian  and  extra-Italian 
communities  led  to  the  official  interference  of  the  senate.  In 
181  he  went  as  praetor  to  Hither  Spain,  and,  after  gaining 
signal  successes  in  the  field,  applied  himself  to  the  pacification 
of  the  country.  His  strict  sense  of  justice  and  sympathetic 
attitude  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
land  had  rest  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When  consul  in  177, 
he  was  occupied  in  putting  down  a  revolt  in  Sardinia,  and  brought 
back  so  many  prisoners  that  Sardi  venales  (Sardinians  for  sale) 
became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  drug  in  the  market.  In 
169  Gracchus  was  censor,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague  (C. 
Claudius  Pulcher)  showed  themselves  determmed  opponents 
of  the  capitalists.  They  deeply  offended  the  equestrian  order 
by  forbidding  any  contractor  who  had  obtained  contracts  under 
the  previous  censors  to  make  fresh  offers.  Gracchus  stringently 
enforc»i  the  limitation  of  tlie  freedmen  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
which  completely  destroyed  their  influence  in  the  comitia.  In 
165  and  x6i  he  went  as  ambassador  to  several  Asiatic  princes, 
with  whom  he  established  friendly  rckitions.  Amongst  the 
places  visited  l^  him  was  Rhodes,  where  he  delivered  a  speedi 
in  Gredc.  which  he  afterwards  published.  In  163  he  was  again 
consuL 

4.  Tdxbivs  Sempronius  Gracchus  (163*133  bx.),  son  of 
(3) ,  was  the  elder  of  the  two  great  refonners.  He  and  his  brother 
were  brought  up  by  their  mother  Cornelia,  assisted  by  the 
tbeioriciaa  Diopbane^  of  Mytilene  and  the  Stoic  Bloasius  of 
Cumae.    la  147  bc.senwd  under  his  brother-in-law  the  younger 


Sdpib  in  Africa  during  the  last  Punic  war,  and  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  walla  in  the  attack  00  Carthage.  When  quaestor 
in  137,  he  accompanied  the  consul  C.  Hoetilius  liCiAd^us  to 
Spain.  During  the  Numantine  war  the  Roman  army  was  saved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  efforts  of  Tiberius,  with  whom 
alone  the  Numantines  consented  to  treat,  out  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  father.  The  senate  refused  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment; Mandnus  wis  handed  over  to  the  enemy  as  a  sign  that 
it  was  annulled,  and  only  personal  popularity  saved  Tiberius 
himself  from  punishment.  In  133  he  was  tribune,  and  cham- 
pioned the  impoverished  fanner  dasa  and  the  lower  ordeiB. 
His  proposals  (see  Agrabian  Laws)  met  with.violcnt  opposition, 
and  were  not  carried  until  he  had,  illegally  and  unconstitutionally, 
secured  the  deposition  of  his  fellow-tribune,  M.  Octavius,  who 
had  been  persuaded  by  the  optimates  to  veto  them.  The  senate 
put  every  obstade  in  the  way  of  the  three  commissionera  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  htw,  and  Tiberius,  in 
view  of  the  bitter  enmity  he  had  aroused,  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  popular  favour.  The  legacy  to 
the  Roman  people  of  the  kingdom  and  treasures  of  Attalus  III. 
of  Pcri^mum  gave  him  an  opportunity.  He  proposed  that  the 
money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  treasures  shoidd  be  divided, 
for  the  purchase  of  implements  and  stock,  amongst  those  to 
whom  assignments  of  land  had  been  made  under  the  new  law. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  brought  forward  measures  for  shoitening 
the  period  of  military  service,  for  extending  the  eight  of  appeal 
from  the  judkes  to  the  people,  for  abolishing  the  exdusive 
privilege  of  the  senators  to  act  as  Jurymen,  and  even  for  admit- 
ting the  Italian  allies  to  citisenship.  To  strengthen  his  position 
further,  Tiberius  offered  himself  for  re-election  as  tribune  for  the 
following  year.  The  senate  dedared  that  it  was  illegal  to  hold 
this  office  for  two  consecutive  years;  but  Tiberius  treated  this 
objection  with  contempt.  To  win  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
be  appeared  in  mourning,  and  appealed  for  protection  for  his- 
wife  and  children,  and  whenever  he  left  his  house  he  was  accom*: 
panied  by  a  bodyguard  of  3000  men,  chiefly  consistbg  of  the 
city  rabble.  The  meeting  of  the  tribes  fbr  the  election  of  tribunes 
broke  up  in  disorder  on  two  successive  days,  without  any  result 
being  attained,  although  on  both  occasions  the  first  divisions 
voted  in  favour  of  Tiberius.  A  rumour  reached  the  senate  that 
he  was  aiming  at  supreme  power,  that  he  had  touched  his  head 
with  his  hand,  a  sign  that  he  was  asking  for  a  crown.  An  appeal 
to  the  consul  P.  Mudus  Scaevola  to  order  him  to  be  put  to  death 
at  once  having  failed,  P.  Scipio  Nasica  exclaimed  that  Scaevola 
was  acting  treacherously  towards  the  state,  and  called  upon 
those  who  agreed  with  him  to  take  up  arms  and  follow  him. 
During  the  riot  that  followed,  Tiberius  attempted  to  escape, 
but  stumbled  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol  and  was  beaten  to  death 
with  the  end  of  a  bench.  At  night  his  body,  with  those  of  300 
others,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The  aristocracy  boldly 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  what  had  occurred,  and  set  up  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  partisans  of  Tiberius, 
many  of  whom  were  banished  and  others  put  to  death.  Even 
the  moderate  Scaevola  subsequently  maintained  that  Nasica 
was  justified  in  his  action;  and  it  was  reported  that  Sdpio, 
when  he  heard  at  Numantia  of  his  brother-in-law's  death, 
repeated  the  line  of  Homer—"  So  perish  all  who  do  the  like 
again.'' 

See  Livy,  Epit.  58:  Appian,  BeU.  civ,  i.  9-17;  Plutarch,  Ttberiut 
Crauhus;\e\\.  Pat.  ii.  3,  3. 

5.  Gaius  Sempronius  Graccrus  (153-121  b.c.),  younger 
brother  of  (4),  was  a  man  of  greater  abilities,  bolder  and  more 
passionate,  although  possessed  of  considerable  powers  of  self- 
control,  and  a  vigorous  and  impressive  orator.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  distribution  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  his 
brother's  agrarian  law.  At  the  time  of  Tiberius's  death,  Gaiua 
was  serving  under  his  brother-in-law  Scipio^  in  Spain,  but 
probably  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (133).  In 
131  he  supported  the  bill  of  C.  Paplrius  Carbo,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  make  It  legal  for  a  tribune  to  offer  himself  as  candi- 
date for  the  office  in  two  consecutive  years,  and  thus  to  remove 
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one  of  the  chieC  obstacles  that  had  hampered  Tiberius.  The  bill 
was  then  rejected,  but  appears  to  have  subsequently  passed  in 
a  modified  form,  as  Gaius  himself  was  re-elected  without  any 
disturbance.  Possibly,  however,  his  re-election  was  illegal, 
and  he  had  only  succeeded  where  his  brother  had  failed.  For 
the  next  few  years  nothing  is  heard  of  Gaius.  Public  <^inion 
pointed  him  out  as  the  man  to  avenge  his  brother's  death  and 
carry  out  his  plans,  and  the  aristocratic  party,  warned  by  the 
example  of  Tiberius,  were  anxious  to  keep  him  away  from  Rome. 
In  136  Gaius  accompanied  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  as 
quaestor  to  Sardinia,  then  in  a  sute  of  revolt.  Here  he  made 
himself  so  popular  that  the  senate  in  alarm  prolonged  the 
command  of  Oiestes,  in  order  that  Gaius  might  be  obliged  to 
remain  there  in  his  capacity  of  quaestor.  But  he  returned  to 
Rome  without  the  permission  of  the  senate,  and,  when  called 
to  account  by  the  censors,  defended  himself  so  successfully 
that  he  was  acquitted  of  having  acted  illegally.  The  disappointed 
aristocrats  then  brought  him  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  being 
implicated  in  the  revolt  of  Frcgeilae,  and  in  other  ways  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured  to  undermine  his  influence.  Gaius  then 
decided  to  act;  against  the  wishes  of  hb  mother  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  tribuncship,  and,  in  spite  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  elected  for  the  year  123, 
although  only  fourth  on  the  list.  The  legislative  proposals* 
brought  forward  by  him  had  for  their  object  ^— the  punish- 
ment of  his  brother's  enemies;  the  rch'ef  of  distress  and  the 
attachment  to  himself  of  the  city  populate;  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  senate  and  the  increase  of  that  of  the  equiUs; 
the  amelioration  of  the  political  status  of  the  Italians  and 
provincials. 

'  A  law  was  passed  that  no  Roman  dtizen  should  be  tried  in 
a  matter  alfectini;  his  life  or  political  status  unless  the  people  had 
previously  given  its  assent.  This  was  specially  aimed  at  Popilius 
Laenas,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  01  the 
adherents  of  Tiberius.  Another  law  enacted  that  any  magistrate 
who  had  been  deprived  of  office  by  decree  of  the  people  should  be 
incapacitated  from  holding  office  again.  This  was  directed  against 
M.  Octavius,  who  had  been  illegalljr  deprived  of  his  tribunate 
through  Tiberius.  This  unfair  and  vindictive  measure  was  with- 
drawn at  the  earnest  request  of  Cornelia. 

He  revived  his  brother's  agrarian  law,  which,  although  it 
had  not  been  repealed,  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  By  his  Lex 
Frumentaria  every  citizen  resident  in  Rome  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
amount  of  com  at  about  half  the  usual  price;  as  the  distribution 
only  applied  to  those  living  in  the  capital,  the  natural  result  was 
that  the  poorer  country  citizens  flocked  into  Rome  and  swelled  the 
number  of  Gaius's  supporters.  No  citizen  was  to  be  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  army  befoie  the  commencement  of  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  his  military  outfit  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  state,  instead  of 
being  deducted  from  his  pay.  Gaius  also  proposed  the  establishment 
of  colonies  in  Italy  (at  Tarcntam  and  Capua),  and  sent  out  to  the 
site  of  Carthage  6000  colonists  to  found  the  new  dty  of  Junonia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  to  possess  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens;  this  was  the  first  attempt  at  over-sea  colonization.  A  new 
system  of  roads  was  constructed  which  afforded  easier  access  to 
Rome.  Having  thus  gained  over  the  city  proletariat,  in  order 
to  secure  a  majority  in  the  comitia  by  its  aid,  Gaius  did  away  with 
the  system  of  voting  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  whereby  the  five 
property  classes  in  each  tribe  gave  thcnr  votes  one  after  another, 
anaintroduccd  promiscuous  voting  in  an  order  fixed  by  lot. 

The  judices  in  the  standing  commissions  for  the  trial  of  par- 
ticular offences  (fhe  most  important  of  which  was  that  dealing 
with  the  trial  of  provincial  magistrates  for  extortion,  dc  repdundis) 
were  in  future  to  be  chosen  from  the  equites  (q.v.),  not  as  hitherto 
from  the  senate.  The  taxes  of  the  new  province  of  Asia  were  to  be 
let  out  by  the  censors  to  Roman  pubUcani  (who  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order),  who  paid  down  a  lump  sum  for  the  right  of 
collecting  them.  ^  It  is  obvious  that  this  afforded  the  equites  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  money-making  and  extortion,  while  the 
alteration  in  the  appointment  of  the  judices  gave  them  the  same 
practical  immunity  and  perpetuated  the  old  abuses,  with  the  differ* 
ence  that  it  was  no  longer  senators,  but  equites,  who  could  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  being  leniently  dealt  with  by  men 
belonging  to  their  own  order;  Gaius  also  expected  that  this  moneyed 
aristocracy,  which  had  taken  the  part  of  the  senate  against  Tiberius, 
woukJ  now  support  him  against  it.  It  was  enacted  that  the  pro* 
vinccs  to  be  assigned  to  the  consuls,  should  be  determined  before, 

*  These  measures  cannot  be  arranged  in  any  definite  chronobgical 
order,  nor  can  it  be  decided  wl^ch  belong  to  hu  first,  which  to  his 
second  tribuneship.  See  W.  Warde  Fowler  in  Eng.  HisL  IMtw, 
1905.  pp.  ao9  sqq.,  417  sqq. 


instead  of  after  their  election;  and  the  consuls  themselves  had  to 
settle,  by  lot  or  other  arrangement,  which  province  each  of  them 
woukl  Uke.* 

These  measures  raised  Gaius  to  the  height  of  hb  popularity, 
and  during  the  year  of  hb  first  tribuneship  he  may  be  considered 
the  absolute  ruler  of  Rome.  He  was  chosen  tribune  for  the  second 
time  for  the  year  122.  To  thb  period  b  probably  to  be  assigned 
his  proposal  that  the  franchise  should  be  given  to  all  the  Latin 
communities  and  that  the  status  of  the  Latins  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Italian  allies.  In  125  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  had 
brought  forward  a  simiUr  measiure,  but  he  was  got  out  of  the  way 
by  the  senate,  who  sent  him  to  fight  in  Gaul.  Hus  proposal, 
more  statesmanlike  than  any  of  the  others,  was  naturally  exposed 
by  the  aristocratic  party,  and  lessened  Gaius's  popularity 
amongst  hb  own  supporters,  who  viewed  with  disfavour  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  dtizens.  The 
senate  put  up  M.  Liviua  Drusus  to  outbid  him,  and  hb  absence 
from  Rome  while  superintending  the  organization  of  the  newly- 
fotuided  colony,  Junonia-Carthago,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
hb  enemies  to  weaken  hb  influence.  On  hb  return  he  found  hb 
popularity  diminbhed.  He  failed  to  secure  the  tribuneship 
for  the  third  time,  and  hb  bitter  enemy  L.  Opimius  was  elected 
consul.  The  latter  at  once  decided  to  propose  the  abandonment 
of  the  new  colony,  which  was  to  occupy  the  site  cursed- by 
Scipio,  while  its  foundation  had  been  attended  by  unmbtakable 
manifestations  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Ou  the  day  when  the 
m^ter  was  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  lictor  named  Antyllius,  who 
had  insulted  the  supporters  of  Gaius,  was  stabbed  to  death. 
Thb  gave  hb  opponents  the  desired  opportunity.  Gaius  was 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  consub  were  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers.  The  Gracchans,  who  had  taken  up  their 
position  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  offered  little 
resbtance  to  the  attack  ordered  by  Opimius.  Gaius  managed 
to  escape  across  the  Tiber,  where  his  dead  body  was  found  on 
the  following  day  in  the  grove  of  Furrina  by  the  side  of  that 
of  a  slave,  who  had  probably  slain  his  master  and  then  hinoself. 
The  property  of  the  Gracchans' was  confiscated,  and  a  temple 
of  Concord  erected  in  the  Forum  from  the  proceeds.  Beneath 
the  inscription  recording  the  occasion  on  which  the  temple  had 
been  built  some  one  during  the  night  wrote  the  words:  "The 
work  of  Discord  makes  the  temple  of  Concord." 

Bibliography. — Sec  LivytEpil,  60;  Appian,  Bdl.  Cw.  i.  at; 
Plutarch,  Cat uj  Gracchus:  Orosius  v.  12;  Aulus  Gellius  x.  3, 
xi.  10.  For  an  account  m  the  two  tribunes  see  Momniscn,  HisL 
of  Rome  (Eng.  trans.),  bk.  iv.,  chs.  3  and  3;  C.  Neumann,  Gesckuhie 
Koms  wdkrend  des  VerfaUes  der  RepuUik  (iSSi);  A.  H.  J.  Grcentdge, 
HiUory  of  Rome  (190^):  E.  Meyer,  UntersuchMnten  zur  Geickickte 
der  Craechen  (iSQi);  C.  E.  Undcrhill,  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Gracchi 
C1892);  W.  Warde  Fowler  in  English  Historical  Review  (1905), 
pp.  309  and  417;  Long,  Dedine  of  the  Roman  Republic,  chs.  10-13, 
17-10,  containing  a  careful  examination  of  the  ancient  authorities; 
G.  r.  Hertzberg  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUfemeine  Encyeiopidie; 
C.  W.  Oman,  Seven  Roman  Statesmen  of  the  later  Republic  (1902); 
T.  Lau,  Die  Craechen  und  ihre  Zeil  (1854).  The  exhaustive  mono- 
graph by  C.  W.  Nitzsch,  Die  Gracehen  und  ihre  ndchsten  Vorgqnger 
(1847),  also  contains  an  account  of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
with  full  references  to  andent  authorities  in  the  notes.     (}»H.  F.) 

ORAGB,  WILUAH  GILBERT  (1848-  ),  EngUsh  cricketer, 
was  bom  at  Downend,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  i8th  of  July 
1848.  He  found  himsdf  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  cricket, 
hb  father  (Henry  Milb  Grace)  and  hb  uncle  (Alfred  Pooock) 
being  as  enthusiastic  over  the  game  as  his  dder  brothers,  Henry, 
Alfred  and  Edward  Mills;  indeed,  in  E.  M.  Grace  the  family 
name  first  became  famous.  A  younger  brother,  CSeorge  Fk«dcrick> 
abo  added  to  the  cricket  reputation  of  the  family.  "W.  G." 
witnessed  hb  first  great  match  when  he  was  hardly  six  years 
old,  the  occasion  being  a  game  between  W.  Clarke's  Ail-England 
Eleven  and  twentyHwo  of  West  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  splendid  physique  as  well  as  with 
powers  of  self-restraint  and  determination.  At  the  acme  of  hb 
career  he  stood  full  6  ft.  a  in.,  bdng  powerfully  propmtioned. 
loooe  yet  strong  of  limb.    A  non-smoker,  and  very  mod^ate 

*  It  n  suggested  by  W.  Warde  Fowter  that  Gracchus  proposed 
to  add  a  certain  number  of  equites  to  the  senate,  thereby  iacressing 
it  to  90Q»  but  the  plan  was  never  carried  out. 
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in  an  matters,  he  kept  himielf  in  OteidUion  all  the  year  round, 
ikootinf,  hunting  or  ninniag  with  the  beagles  as  soon  as  the 
cricket  season  was  over.  He  .was  also  a  fine  runner,  440  y^ 
over  26  hurdles  being  his  best  distance;  and  it  may  be.  quoted 
as  proof  of  his  stamina  that  on  the  30th  of  July  1866  he  scored 
S24  not  out  for  England  v.  Surrey,  and  two  days  later  won  a 
race  in  the  National  and  Olympian  Association  meeting  at  the 
Ciystal  Palace.  The  title  of  "  champion  "  was  wcU  earned  by 
one  who  for  thirty-six  years  (1865-1900  inclusive)  was  actively 
engaged-  ii^  fint-dasa  cricket.  In  each  of  these  years  he  was 
invited  to  represent  the  Gentlemen  in  their  matches  against  the 
Players,  and,  when  an  Australian  eleven  visited  England,  to 
play  for  the  mother  country.  As  late  as  1899  he  pUtyed  in  the 
first  ol  the  live  international  contests;  in  1900  he  pla>«d  a^unst 
the  players  at  the  Oval,  scoring  58  and  3.  At  fifty-three  he 
scored  nearly  1300  runs  in  first-class  cricket,  made  100  runs  and 
over  on-  three  different  occasions  and  could  chum  an  average 
of  42  runs.  Moreover,  his  greatest  triumphs  were  achieved 
when  only  the  very  best  cridcet  grounds  received  serious  atten- 
tion; when,  aa  some  consider,  bowling  was  msintained  at  a  higher 
standard  and  when  all  hits  had  to  be  run  out  He,  with  his  two 
brothers,  E.  M.  and  G.  F.,  assisted  by  some  fine  amateurs,  made 
Gloucestershire  in  one  season  a  firsKlass  county;  and  it  was 
he  who  fiist  enabled  the  amateurs  of  England  to  meet  the  paid 
players  on  equal  terms  and  to  beat  them.  There  was  hardly  a 
"  record  "  connected  with  the  game  which  did  not  stand  to  his 
credit.  Grace  was  one  of  the  finest  fieldsmen  in  England,  in  bis 
earlier  days  generally  taking  long-leg  and  cover-point,  in  later 
times  generaUy  standing  point.  He  was,  at  his  best,  a  fine 
thrower,  fast  runner  and  safe  "  catch."  As  a  bowler  he  was 
long  in  the  first  flight,  originally  bowling  fast,.but  in  later  times 
adopting  a  slower  and  more  tricky  style,  frequently  very  effective. 
By  pcofession  he  was  a  medical  man.  In  later  years  he  became 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  London  County  Cricket  Club. 
He  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss  Agnes  Day,  and  one  of  his  sons 
played  for  two  years  in  the  Cambridge  eleven.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  two  national  testimonials:  the  first,  amounting  to 
£1500,  being  presented  to  him  jn  the  form  of  a  clock  and  a 
cheque  at  Lord's  ground  by  Lord  Charles  Russell  on  the  22nd 
of  July  1879;  the  second,  collected  by  the  M.C.C.,  the  county 
of  Cloucestmhire^  the  Daily  Tdegjraph  and  the  SptrtstMu, 
amounted  to  about  £10^000,  and  was  presented  to  him  in  1896. 
He  visited  Australia  in  1873-1874  (captain),  and  in  1891-1893 
with  Lord  Sheffield's  Eleven  (captain);  the  United  Sutes  and 
Canada  in  2873,  with  R.  A.  FiUgerald's  team. 

Dr  Grace  played  his  ficst  great  match  in  1863.  when,  bcintr  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  h«  acorcd  32  agaiost  the  AU-Engtand  Lievcn 
aiid  the  bowling  of  Jackson,  Tamat  and  Tinley;  but  the  scores 
which  first  made  his  name  prominent  were  made  in  1864,  vtz. 
I70  and  56  not  out  for  the  South  Wales  Club  against  the  Gentlemen 
01  Sussex.  It  was  in  1865  that  he  first  took  an  active  part  in  first- 
clats  cricket,  being  then  6  ft.  in  height,  and  11  stone  in  weight, 
and  playing  twice  for  the  Gentlemen  9.  the  Players,  but  his  selection 
WM  mainly  due  to  his  bowling  powers,  the  best  exposition  of  which 
was  bis  aggregate  of  13  wickets  for  84  runs  for  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  South  V.  tne  Players  of  the  South.  His  highest  score  was  400 
«ot  out,  made  in  July  1876  against  twenty>two  of  Grimsby;  but, 
OB  three  occasions  he  was  twice  dismissed  without  scoring  in  matches 
against  odds,  a  fate  that  never  befell  him  in  important  cricket. 
In  first-class  matches  his  highest  score  was  344,  made  for  the  M.C.C. 
9.  Kent  at  Canterbury,  in  August  1876;  two  days  later  he  made 
177  for  Gloocestenhire  v.  Notts,  and  two  days  after  this  318  not 
oat  for  Gloucestershire  v.  Yorkshire,  the  two  last-named  opposing 
counties  being  possessed  of  exceptionally  strong  bowling;  thus  in 
three  consecutive  innings  Grace  scored  839^  runs,  and  was  only  got 
out  twice.  His  34a  was  the  third  highest  individual  score  made  in 
ra  big  match  in  Enf^nd  up  to  the  end  of  1901.  He  also  scotcd  301 
ior  Cloucestenhire  a.  Sussex  at  Bristol,  in  August  1896.  He  made 
•ovsr  .300  runs  on  ten  occasions,  ti»g  tuou.  notable  perhaps  beina  in 
.187 14  when  he  jserformed  the  feat  twice,  each  time  in  bcncnt  matcnes, 
.and  eadi  time  in  the  second  innings,  having  been  each  time  got  out 
■in  the  first  over  of  the  first  innings.  He  scored  over  100  runs  on 
aaa  occaaions,  the  hundredth  score  being  286,  made  at  Bristol  for 
•Gloucesccrsbire  v,  Somersetshire  in  1895'  He  made  every  figure 
Irom  o  to  100,  on  one  occa«on  "  closing  '  the  innings  when  he  nad 
made  93*  the  only  total  he  had  never  made  between  these  limits. 
In  1871  he  made  ten  "  centuries,"  ranging  from  368  to  116.  In  the 
^^»T^*«  between  the  Gentlemen  and  rlaycn  be  scored  "  three 


figures  "  fifteen  times,  and  at  every  place  arhcre  these  matches  have 
been  played.  He  made  over  too  in  each  of  his  "  first  appearances  "* 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Three  times  he  made  over  too  in  each 
innims  of  the  same  match,  vis.  at  Canterbury,  in  i8d8,  for  South  a. 
North  of  the  Thames.  130  and  loa  not  out;  at  Clifton,  in  1887, 
for  Gloucestershire  v.  Kent,  loi  and  103  not  out ;  and  at  Clifton, 


wicket,  Grace  scoring  180  and  Cooper  loi.  In  1886  Grace  and 
Scotton  put  on  170  runs  for  the  first  wicket  of  England  w.  Australia; 
this  occurred  at  the  Oval  in  August,  and  Grace  s  total  score  was 
170.  In  consecutive  innings  against  the  Players  from  1871  to  1873 
he  scored  ai7, 77  and  i  la,  1 17. 163. 158  and  70.  He  only  twice  scored 
over  100  in  a  big  match  in  Australia,  nor  did  he  ever  onloe  aoo  at 
Lord's,  his  higheit  being  196  for  the  M.C.C.  v.  Cambridge  University 
in  1894.  His  highest  aggregates  were  2739  (1871),  2622  (1876). 
2346  (1895).  3139  (1873).  3135  (1896}  and  2063  (1887).  He  scored 
three  successive  centuries  in  nrst-class  cricket  in  1 871,  1872,  1873, 
1874  and  1876.  Playing  against  Kent  at  Gravesend  in  1895,  he 
was  batting,  bowling  or  fielding  during  the  whole  time  the  game 
was  in  progress,  his  scores  being  2^7  and  73  not  out.  H^  scored 
over  1000  runs  and  took  over  100  wickets  in  seven  different  seasons, 
viz.  in  1874,  1^5  n'ns  and  129  wickets;  in  1875,  1498  runs,  192 
wickets;  in  1876,  2622  runs,  124  wkkets:  in  1877,  1474  runs,  179 
wickets:  in  1878,  1151  runs,  153  wkkets;  in  1885,  1688  runs. 
118  wickets;  in  18S6,  1846  runs,  122  wickets.  He  never  captured 
200  wickets  in  a  season,  his  highest  record  being  192  in  187s.  Play- 
ing  against  Oxford  University  in  1886,  he  took  all  the  wickets  in 
the  first  innings,  at  a  coat  0149  runs.  In  1895  he  not  only  made 
his  hundredth  century,  but  actually  scored  1000  runs  in  the  month 
of  May  alone,  his  chief  scores  in  that  month  being  103.  288,  2^6,  73 
and  109,  he  being  then  forty-seven  years  old.  He  also  made  otiring 
that  year  scores  of  125. 119,  118, 104  and  103  not  out,  his  aggregate 
for  the  vear  being  2346  and  his  average  51;  his  innings  of  118 
was  made  against  the  Players  (at  Lord's),  the  chief  bowfers  being 
Richardson,  Mold,  Peel  and  Attewcll;  he  scored  level  with  hts 
partner,  A.  E.  Stoddart  (his  junior  by  fifteen  years),  the  pair  making 
151  before  a  wicket  fell,  Grace  making  in  all  118  out  01  241.  This 
may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  his  most  wonderful  years.  In  1 898 
the  match  between  Gentlemen  v.  Players  was,  as  a  special  compli- 
ment, arranged  bv  the  M.C.C.  committee  to  take  place  on  his  birth- 
day,  and  he  celebrated  the  event  by  scoring  43  and  31  not  out, 
though  handicapped  by  lameness  and  an  injured  hand.  In  twenty- 
six  different  seasons  be  scored  over  1000  runs,  in  three  of  these 
years  being  the  only  man  to  do  so  and  five  times  being  one  out  of 
two. 

During  the  thirty-six  years  up  to  and  including  1900  he  scored 
nearly  St. 000  runs,  with  an  average  of  43:  and  in  oowltng  he  took 
more  than  2800  wickets,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  20  runs  per 
wicket.  He  made  his  highest  aggregate  (2739  runs)  and  had  his 
highest  average  (jB)  in  1871 ;  his  average  for  the  decade  1868-1877 
was  57  runs.  His  style  as  a  batsman  was  more  commanding  than 
graceful,  but  as  to  its  soundness  and  efficacy  there  were  never 
two  opinions:  the  severest  criticism  ever  passed  upon  his  powers 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  play  slow  bowling  quite  as  well 
as  fast.  (W.J.F.) 

GRACE  (Fr.  grdce,  Lat.  gro/ia,  from  gratus,  beloved,  pleasing; 
formed  from  the  root  era-,  Gr.  x<ur ,  cf.  x^P^t  X^t'^^*  X^P*^^)* 
a  word  of  many  shades  of  meaning,  but  always  connoting  the 
idea  of  favour,  whether  that  in  which  one  stands  to  others 
or  that  which  one  shows  to  others.  The  New  English  Dietionofy 
groups  the  meam'ngs  of  the  word  under  three  main  heads: 
(i)  Pleasing  quality,  gracefulness,  (3)  favour,  goodwill,  (3) 
gratitude,  thanks. 

It  is  in  the  second  general  sense  of  "  favour  bestowed  "  that 
the  word  has  its  most  important  connotations.  In  this  sense. 
it  means  something  given  by  superior  authority  as  a  concession 
made  of  favour  and  goodwill,  not  as  an  obligation  or  of  right. 
Thus,  a  concession  may  be  made  by  a  sovereign  or  other  public 
authority  "  ^  way  of  grace."  Previous  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  such  concessk>ns  on  the  part  of  the  crown  were  known  in 
constitutional  law  as  "  Graces,"  "  Letters  of  Grace  "  (jraliae, 
iraticsa  reseripta)  is  the  name  given  to  papal  rescripts  granting 
special  privities,  indulgences,  exemptions  and  the  like.  In 
the  Janguage  of  the  universities  the  word  sMU  survives  in  a 
shadow  of  this  sense.  The  word  "grace*'  was  originally  a 
dispensation  granted  by  the  congregation  of  the  university, 
or  by  one  of  the  faculties,  from  some  statutable  conditions  re- 
quired for  a  degree.  In  the  English  universities  these  conditions 
ceased  to  be  enforced,  and  the  "  grace  "  thus  became  an  essential 
preliminary  to  any  degree;  so  that  the  word  has  acquired  the 
meaning  of  (o)  the  licence  granted  by  congregation  to  take  a 
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degree,  {b)  other  decrees  of  the  governing  body  (originally  dis- 
pensations from  statutes),  ail  such  degrees  being  called  "  graces  " 
at  Cambridge,  (c)  the  permission  which  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  obtain  from  his  college  or  hall. 

To  this  general  sense  of  exceptional  favour  belong  the  uses 
of  the  word  in  such  phrases  as  "  do  me  this  grace,"  "  to  be  in 
some  one's  good  graces  "  and  certain  meanings  of  "  the  grace  of 
God."  The  style  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  borne  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  among  other  sovereigns,  though, 
as  implying  the  principle  of  "  legitimacy,"  it  has  been  since  the 
Revolution  sometimes  qualified  on  the  continent  by  the  addition 
of  "  and  the  will  of  the  people,"  means  in  effect  no  more  than  the 
"  by  Divine  Providence,"  which  b  the  style  borne  by  archbishops. 
To  the  same  general  sense  of  exceptional  favour  belong  the 
phrases  implyiixg  the  concession  of  a  right  to  delay  in  fulfilling 
certain  obligations,  e.g.  **  a  fortnight's  grace."  In  law  the  "  days 
of  grace  "  are  the  period  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  after  the  term  for  which  it  has  been  drawn  (in  England 
three  days),  or  for  the  payment  of  an  insurance  premium,  && 
In  religions  language  the  "  Day  of  Grace  "  is  the  period  still 
open  to  the  sinner  in  which  to  repent.  In  the  sense  of  clemency 
or  mercy,  too,  "  grace  "  is  still,  though  rarely  used:  "  an  Act 
ot  Grace  "  is  a  formal  pardon  or  a  free  and  general  pardon  granted 
by  act  of  parliament.  Since  to  grant  favours  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  great,  "  Your  Grace,"  "  His  Grace,"  &c.,  became  dutiful 
paraphrases  for  the  simple  "  you  "  and  **  he.  "  Formerly  used 
in  the  royal  address  ("  the  King's  Grace,"  &c.),  the  style  is  in 
England  now  confined  to  dukes  and  archbishops,  thoiigh  the 
style  of  **  his  most  gracious  majesty  "  is  still  used.  In  Germany 
the  equivalent,  Euer  Cnaden^  is  the  style  of  princes  who  are  not 
Dwchlauchl  (m.  Serene  Highness),  and  is  often  used  as  a  polite 
address  to  any  superior. 

In  the  langxuige  of  theology,  though  in  the  English  Bible  the 
word  is  used  in  several  of  the  above  senses,  "  grace  "  (Gr.  x^l^ii 
has  special  meanings.  Above  all,  it  signifies  the  spontaneous, 
unmerited  activity  of  the  Divine  Love  in  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
and  the  Divine  infltience  operating  in  man  for  his  regeneration 
and  sanctification.  Those  thus  regenerated  and  sanctified  are 
said  to  be  in  a  "  state  of  grace."  In  the  New  Testament  grace 
is  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God,  as  opposed  to  any  human  merit 
(Rom.  xi.  6;  Eph.  ii.  $;  Col.  i.  6,  &c.);  it  is  applied  also  to 
certain  gifts  of  God  freely  bestowed  ,  e.g,  miracles,  tongues,  &c. 
(Rom.  XV.  15;  I  Cot.  xv.  xo;  Eph.  iii.  8,  &c),  to  the  Christian 
virtues,  gifts  of  God  also,  e.g.  charity,  holiness,  &c.  (2  Cor. 
viiL  7;  3  Pet.  iii.  x8).  It  is  also  used  of  the  Gospel  generally, 
as  opposed  to  the  Law  (John  i.  17;  Rom.  vi.  14;  x  Pet.  v.  12, 
&c.);  connected  with  this  is  the  use  of  the  term  "  year  of  grace  " 
for  a  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  word  "  grace "  is  the  central  subject  of  three  great 
theological  controversies:  (x)  that  of  the  nature  of  human 
depravity  and  regeneration  (see  Pelagivs),  (2)  that  of  the 
relation  between  grace  and  free-wUl  (see  Calvin,  Johk,  and 
Akminius,  Jacobus),  (3)  that  of  the  "  means  of  grace  "  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  ix.  whether  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  as  channels  of  the  Divine  grace  is  ex  open  operalo 
or  dependent  on  the  faith  of  the  recipient. 

In  the  third  general  sense,  of  thanks  for  favours  bestowed, 
"  grace  "  survives  as  the  name  for  the  thanksgiving  before  or 
after  meals.  The  word  was  originally  used  in  the  plural,  and 
*'  to  do,  give,  render,  yield  graces  "  was  said,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  French  rendre  g^Aces  or  Latin  gratias  agerCf  of  any 
giving  thanks.  The  dose,  and  finally  exclusive,  association 
of  the  phrase  "  to'  say  grace  "  with  thanksgiving  at  meals  was 
possibly  due  to  the  formula  "  Gratias  Deo  agamus  "  ("  let  us 
give  thanks  to  God  ")  with  which  theceremony  began  in  monastic 
refectories.  The  custom  of  saying  grace,  which  obtained  in 
pre-Christian  times  among  the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
was  adopted  universally  by  Christian  peoples,  is  probably  less 
widespread  in  private  housM  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is,  however,. 
stil)  maintained  at  public  dinners  and  also  in  schools,  colleges 
and  institutions  generally.  Such  graces  are  generally  in  Latin 
and  of  great  antiquity:  they  are  sometimes  short,  e.g.  **  Laus 


Deo,"  ''Benedictus  beneditat,'*  and  sometimes,  as  at  ths 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  of  considerable  length.  In 
some  countries  grace  has  sunk  to  a  polite  formula;  in  Germany, 
e.g.  it  h  usual  before  and  after  meals  to  bow  to  one's  neighbouis 
and  say  "  Gesegncte  Malzeit  I "  (May  your  meal  be  blessed), 
a  phrase  often  reduced  in  practice  to  "  Malzeit  "  simply. 

GRACES,  THE,(Gr.  Xdptrcf,Lat.  Croliae),  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  personification  of  grace  and  charm,  both  in  nature  and  in 
moral  action.  The  transition  from  a  single  goddess.  Charts,  to 
a  number  or  group  of  Charites,  is  marked  in  Homer.  In  the 
Itiad  one  Chans  is  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  another  the  promised 
wife  of  Sleep,  while  the  plural  Charites  of  ten  occurs.  The  Charites 
are  usually  described  as  three  in  number-^ Ag^ata  (brightness), 
Euphrosyne  (joyfulness),  Thalia  (bloom) — daughters  of  Zeus 
and  Hera  (or  Eurynome,  daughter  of  Oceanus),  or  of  Helios 
and  Aegle;  in  Sparta,  however,  only  two  were  known,  Cleta 
(noise)  and  Phai^nna  (light),  as  at  Athens  Auxo  (inciease)  and 
Hegemone  (queen).  They  are  the  friends  of  the  Moses,  with 
whom  they  live  on  Mount  Olympus,  and  the  companions  of 
Aphrodite,  of  Peitho,  the  goddess  of  peisoasion,  and  6L  Hermes, 
the  god  of  eloquence,  to  each  of  whom  charm  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct.  Thi-  need  of  their  assistance  to  the  artist  is  indicated 
by  the  union  of  Hephaestus  and  Charis.  The  most  ancient 
seat  of  their  cult  was  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  whoe  their  oldest 
images,  in  the  form  of  stones  fallen  from  heaven,  were  set  up 
in  their  temple.  Their  worship  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Etcoclcs,  whose  three  daughters  fell  into  a  well  while  dancing 
in  their  honour.  At  Orchomenus  nightly  dances  took  places 
and  the  festival  Chariiesia,  accompanied  by  musical  contests, 
was  celebrated;  in  Paros  their  worship  was  celebrated  withsut 
music  or  garlands,  since  it  Was  there  that  Minos,  while  sacrifidng 
to  the  Charites,  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  son 
Androgeus;  at  Messcne  ihcy  were  revered  together  with  the 
Eumenides;  at  Athens,  their  rites,  kept  secret  from  the  profane, 
were  held  at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  It  was  by  Auxo^ 
Hegemone  and  Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  that  young 
Athenians,  on  first  receiving  their  spear  and  shield,  took  the 
oath  to  defend  their  country.  In  works  of  art  the  Charites  were 
represented  in  eariy  times  as  beautiful  maidens  of  slender  form, 
hand  in  hand  or  embracing  one  another  and  wtaring  drapery; 
later,  the  conception  predominated  of  thcee  naked  figures 
gracefully  intertwined.  Their  attributes  were  the  myrtle,  the 
rose  and  musical  instruments.  In  Rome  the  Graces  were 
never  the  objects  of  special  religious  reverence,  but  were  described 
and  represented  by  poets  and  artists  in  accordance  with  Greek 
models. 

See  F.  H.  Krause,  Musen,  Graiun,  Hwen,  und  Nymphtn  (1871), 
and  the  articles  by  Stoll  and  Furtw^nglcr  in  Roscher's  Lexiiw  in 
Mylhotogie,  and  by  S.  Gsell  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  DtUionnain 
de$  aniiquilis,  with  the  bibliography. 

GRACiAn  T  MORALES,  BALTASAR  (x6or-i658),  Spanish 
prose  writer,  was  bom  at  Calatayud  (Aragoii)  on  the  8ih  of 
January  x6ox.  Little  is  known  of  his  personsd  history  except 
that  on  May  14,  x6x9,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jcsits,  and  that 
ultimately  he  became  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Tarazona, 
where  ho  died  on  the  6th  of  December,  1658.  His  principal 
works  are  El  Hiroe  (1630),  which  describes  in  apop)ithegmati<; 
phrases  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  man;  the  Arte  de  ingeniOf 
tratado  de  la  Agudata  (1642),  republished  six  years  afterwards 
under  the  title  of  Agudaa,  y  arte  de  ingenio  (1648),  a  system 
of  rhetoric  in  which  the  principles  of  conceplismo  as  opposed 
to  culteranisMo  are  inculcated;  El  Discreto  (1645),  a  delineation 
of  the  typical  courtier;  El  Ordculo  manual  y  arte  dt  prudentia 
(1647),  a  system  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life;  and  El  Critkin 
(1651-1653-1657),  an  ingenious  philosophical  allegory  of  humsn 
existence.  The  only  publication  which  bears  Graci&n*s  name  is 
£/  Cctnulgatorio  (1655);  his  more  important  books  were  issued 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Lorcnso  Graci&n  (possibly  a  brother 
of  the  writer)  or  under  the  anagram  of  Gradan  de  Marlooes. 
Graci&n  was  punished  for  publishing  without  his  superior's 
permisaioD  El  CrUiOm  (in  which  Defoe  is  alleged  to  have  found 
the  germ  of  Ktbmsen  CrtuM)-,  but  no  objectkm  wai  taken  to 
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tinbtUncc.    HehasbccDciccBJvTlrpniied  b/  Scbopenbuicr, 

vbocc  appreculJaD  qI  the  jiuLbor  induud  him  to  tnTisUtc  Ibe 
Or4cmio  imaniai,  uid  be  bas  ben  uoduly  deprsutcd  by  TickDor 
ukI  Mbcn.  He  ii  u  tcule  thinker  awl  obiervn,  miJeil  by  bii 
ft^ilemktic  miunlbropy  uid  by  his  ianlutic  liUnry  theories. 

See  K^I  BorinilLi.  Bulduor  Cnmin  bW  dU  HoJIiUerrtlur  in 
DaUicUand  (K^ille,  1S94);  Bcnedetlo  Crm.  /  rmJBUuIi  ilaJiain  ifil 
"uKcUiiw"  I  Patellar  Graad*  (Niiwli,  iSw);  Naicixi  Joi4 
Libin  y  llcre<1id,  Baitaaar  Gracian  (Madrid,  t9Ca).  ScKopenhiuer 
ud  Joecph  i«eobt  have  re^tectiveiy  traDilated  tba  tVilciiw  niaiuaJ 
into  GerioiD  aad  Edglifh. 

filUCKLB  (LbI.  Gracculia  or  CrociJiu),  a  word  macb  used  in 
onulhology,  pMiiIIy  m  a  vague  lenie, 'ibou^  reUricted  to 
membcri  of  [he  luniliet  Stianuiai  bdongiag  to  the  Old  World 
and  IcUridar  beioDging  la  Ibe  New.  Ot  Ibelotmer  those  10  which 
it  has  been  most  coramonij  applied  arc  the  species  kDawn  as 
mynas,  nsainas,  am]  minors  of  India  and  the  adjacent  coualriea, 
and  especially  the  Gtacula  rdigioia  of  Linnaeus,  who,  icmnling 
to  Jerdon  and  others,  was  probably  led  to  confer  this  c|ti(he( 
Dpon  it  by  confounding  it  wilb  the  Slurxui  or  ArTidcl^era 
Iriilii,'  which  Is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  sstrtd  to  Ram  Deo, 
oae  oil  heir  de'  lea  while  ihe  true  C  actio  d'tian  doet  not 
leemtobeanywhe  (held  n   eoen  no.  This  last  is  aboul  10  in 
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a  length  clothed  n  a.  pliunige  of  gloay  b  u 
ind  gtccn  ede  ons  and  a  onspi  uous  pa  b  0  nni  e  on  He 
luiU-featbers  of  the  wings.  The  biU  it  orange  and  he  kgs 
'ellov.  but  the  bird's  most  characteristic  feature  it  afforded 
I  of  bright  yeliow,  which,  beginning  behind 
ds  in  form  of  a  bppct  on  each  side,  and  Ihen 
11  a  narrow  stripe  to  the  lop  of  the  head.  Beotilh  earh 
I  is  a  bare  patch  of  Ihe  same  colour.  This  species  u 
I  in  southern  India,  and  is  represented  (arlhfr  to  the 
D  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  some  ol  the  Malay  Isbiuls  by 
e  {onus.  They  an  all  (nigivmoui,  and,  being  eaaily 
tamed  and  learning  to  pronoirace  wordi  very  distinctly,  are 
favooriie  cage-birds." 

In  America  Ihe  name  Gnukle  has  been  applied  to  several 
•pedes  of  the  genera  Sa^n^pu  and  ^Hucoftfi.  Ibou^  these 
in  more  commonly  called  in  the  United  Slates  and  Canada 
"  blackbirds,"  and  some  of  Ibem  "  boat-lalls."  They  all  belong 
to  the  family  IcUridae.  The  best  known  of  these  are  the  rusty 
grackle,  S.  /(rrHfinciu,  which  is  found  in  abnosi  the  whole  oi 
North  America,  and  Q.  purfumi,  the  purple  grackle  or  crow' 
■  ByiOineT'ritcrst1>eb;rd)artheeenera.4fni{iitt<reiand  rrmm- 

its  alba  K*  pTDleHV  Sctileirel'i  "  BiidriR  '"  '■"  *t""-''  v""  I1**' 
CeKfahcht  Beo'  "  INalnlaMiitk  Ti,dxirifi  m 


■aritDinlauiiii. 


btukblrd,  of  mm  Batittd  ranfe,  lot  tl»a|h  abaudaut'  te  most 
pans  to  the  eut  of  the  Rocky  Uountaini,  it  seems  not  lo  appear 
on  the  Pad&c  side.  Tbeie  is  klso  Brewer's  or  the  blue-headed 
grackle,  S.  cyamxrfMia,  wluch  has  a  more  westers  range,  not 
occuning  to  the  eastward  oi  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  A  fourth 
^lecies,  Q.  tnajor,  intubils  tbe  Atlantic  States  *>  far  north  tt 
North  Carolina.  AU  these  birds  ue  of  ciceediogiy  omuivoiout 
habit,  and  though  deslioying  large  Dumbcis  of  pernicious 
iniecia  an  in  many  placet  held  io  bad  repute  from  the  mischid 
they  do  to  Ihe  com-cnpa.  {A.  N.) 

OULDtKA.  a  town  of  Austria,  [n  the  [^evince  ot  GSn  and 
Giadisca,  10  m.  S.W.  o[  GCra  t^  rul-  f»P-  (>90a}  384],  moMly 
Italians.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isonso  and  was 
formerly  a  slrongly  fortified  place.  Its  piinripat  industry  b  silk 
spinning.  Cradisca  originally  fonned  part  of  Ihe  maigiaviate 
of  Friuli,  came  under  Ihe  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  In  loiS, 
and  in  1410  to  Venice.  Between  1411  and  1481  Gradisca  wit 
fortified  by  the  Venetians,  but  in  ijii  they  surrendered  it  to 


including  Aquileia  and  forty 

three  smtlle 

[dac 

es,  were  erected 

Into  a  separate  countship 

n  favour  of 

Job 

nn  Anton  von 

Eggenbeig,  duke  of  Kruma 

1.    On  the 

itinc 

n  IJ17,  it  reverted  to  Austria,  and  w 

mpletely  incor- 

pontrd  with  G«r  In  17H 

The  name 

levived  by  the 

Jtablished  the  cro 

wnland  of  GBn 

and  Graditca. 

GKADO,  a  town  o(  northern  Spain,  b  th 

vin«  of  Oviedo; 

II  m,  W.  by  N.  of  the  dty 

ol  Oviedo, 

rivci  Cubla,  a 

left-hand  tributary  of  Ihe  Nalon.     I^ip,  ( 

wo) 

i7,r'J.     Grado 

IS  buUl  in  the  midst  of  a  mo 

unlainous,  w 

ll-wo 

oded  and  fertile 

in  limber. 

ock,  cider  and 

agricultural  produce.     Then 

aiest  railway 

onisihaioltbe 

Fabrica  de  Tiubis,  a  royal 

cannon-foundry 

and   (niaU-anai 

GBADUAL  (Med.  Lai.  padualis,  of  or  belonging  Io  steps  or 
degrees;  paita,  step),  advancing  or  taking  place  by  degrees 
or  step  by  step;  hence  used  of  a  slow  progress  or  a  gentle  de- 
elivily  or  slope,  opposed  to  steep  or  p^ecipilou^  As  a  sub- 
stantive, "  gradual  "  (Med.  Lat.  [raliialc  or  traialc)  it  Died  o( 
a  tervice  book  or  antipbonal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
eonlaining  certain  antiphons,  called  "graduals,"  sung  at  the 
service  of  the  Mttt  after  Ihe  reading  or  singing  of  the  Epistle. 
This  aniiphon  received  the  name  either  because  ii  wit  song 
on  the  steps  of  the  aim  or  while  the  deacon  wot  mouniing  tbe 
steps  of  the  ambo  for  the  reading  or  singing  of  ihe  Gospel  For 
he  so-called  Gradual  Psalms,  cxx.-cuiiv.,  the  "fongi  oi 
degrees,"  LXX.  4II1)  iri  BoSi/Sf,  see  Psalus,  Book  or. 

GRADDATE  (Med.  Lai.  tradMorc,  lo  admit  lo  an  academical 
dcsrec.roJxj).  in  Grcit  Britaini  verb  now  only  used  in  the 

,"  and  figuratively  of  acquiring  knowledge  of. 


.    The  I 


is,  however,  still  preserved  in 
America,  where  the  word  Is,  moreover,  not  sttictly  confined  tt 
university  degieei,  but  is  used  also  of  those  successfully  com- 
picting  a  course  of  study  at  any  educational  esiablisbmcnt. 
As  a  iubstanll™,  a  "graduate"  (Med.  Lat.  grmfnadij)  is  one 
who  bat  taken  >  degree  in  a  university.  Those  who  have 
matriculated  at  a  nnivcrnty,  Init  not  yet  taken  a  degree,  are 
known  at  "undergraduates."  Tbe  word  "student,"  vsed  oi 
undergraduates  e-f  in  Scottish  universities,  is  never  applied 
generally  lo  those  of  the  English  and  Irish  universities.  At 
Oiford  the  only  "students"  are  the  "tcnior  itudente"  (f.e. 
fellows)  and  "Junior  students"  {(".*.  Dndergraduatci  on  llie 
foundation,  or  "  scholars 'T  of  Christ  Church,  The  verb  "  lo 
graduate  "  is  also  used  of  dividing  anything  into  degrees  or  parti 
in  accordance  with  a  given  scale.  For  Ihe  scienlilic  Dpplicatton 
sec  GKADtitTioij  below.  Il  may  also  mean  "  lo  arrange  in 
gradations"  or  "10  adjust  or  apportion  according  to  a  pven 
scale."  Thus  by  "a  gradijaied  income-tai"  Is  meant  ibt 
system  by  which  the  percentage  paid  diSen  according  to  Ibe 
wnount  oS  iacone  on  a  pre.amnged  scale. 


SRADnATtOM  (we«]M  Giaddati 

tcalcs,  circular  tia  oi  whoJe  circL 
number  of  equaJ  parts.     It  i>  Ihc 


GRADUATION 

be  ut  of  dividing  itraighl 


The  art  was  Gnt  praclised  by  dockmal 

Ktofined  ID  Ihem  no  porlicutar  delicacy  dj 
ill  pcrformuice  wu  required.    Tbis  only  u 

litavenly  bodia  to  be  dctennined,  irbicb  c 


riclly  a 


Tben 


01  -■ 


leperlecl 


d  Ihel 


d  Abiakim  Ehiip  (16J1-1J41). 
Bird  (ii<V-iIT6)i  Jobn  Smeiloo  (ijn-ivgi).  Jom  Rat 
(i73S-lSoo),  John  Troughlon,  Edward  Troughtgn  {i/Sj-i 
William  Simmi  {1703-1860)  and  Andrew  Rosi. 

The  Btii  graduated  initrumcnt  must  have  titen  done  by  the 
hiDd  and  eye  aiooe.  whether  il  wa>  in  the  foioi  oI  a  Un  '  ' 
edge  with  cquai  diviiioiu,  or  a  screw  or  a  divided  plate 


.lively  a 


imployil 


dard.     He^(^ 


jichefl,  oripnaJ 

iraJaalini  and  cpyini,  which  latter  may  be  done  either  by  the 
hand  01  by  a  machine  culled  a  dividing  engii 
may  therefore  be  treated  under  Ibe  three  headj  of  vrijiiuJ 
tiadualicit,  cafying  and  maikiiu  (radualioti. 

Oriiirtal  CmJiuUim.— In  rcgatd  to  the  graduation  at  Xta 
■calci  etemenlaiy  geometry  provides  the  ineani  oT  divii 
Bfliaight  line  into  any  number  of  equal  paiti  by  the  me( 
of  CDPlinual  bisection;  but  the  practic»l  realiialion  oi 
leomeltical  conslmition  is  so  difhcult  a«  to  render  the  method 
uni  rust  worthy.  This  method,  which  employs  the 
diagonal  scale,  was  used  in  dividing  a  quadrant  ol  3  t 
which  belonged -.      . . 


Pka,), 


'  giving™ 


ording  to  Thom 


TTie  oriel  raljradualion  of  i  itnightliite  Is  done  Mlherb; 

pouitjie.  hair  tlut  distance  is  taken  in  the  beam-Compau  and  nu 
ofi  by  faint  tia  from  each  end.ol  the  line.  Should  tl™  n 
fxmicide  the  exact  middle  pcuit  of  the  line  <>  abUincd.  If  nc 
will  almon  alwayi  be  the  caie.  Ike  distance  beiwren  the  mar 
catefally  biKcted  t^  hand  with  Ibe  ^  of  a  nugnifying  glats, 
•ame  praceu  b  anin  applied  to  the  halves  Ihui  obuincd.  and ! 
in  sucasHHi,  dindinc  the  line  into  parts  repieicnted  by  1,  4.  ( 
ic  Ul  the  dHlreddinsiopsaRteathed     In  Ihc  methodof  ilei 


iy  spring  dividen.  andThai  distance  b'lllen  bid%S.  i^tamai^ 
'-Ml  one  end  of  Ibe  Kne.    InihisnKthad.anyenoraistaninc 

nullified  at  «ch  division  bv  the  mimbet  of  thai  divirion. 

?  "j  "r  Vk."*'  "'i""?''.''!'  .''«.*^'  ^'^'*  I™t  either 


miEnitying  gh 


■mcly  iedio.1 


The  division  ol  circular  arcs  is  euentisUy  tbe 
IS  the  graduation  of  straight  lioo. 

The  Am  example  of  note  is  the  S.fl.  muial 
graduated  by  Ceoige  Graham  fi673-i75i>  lor  I 
vunry  in  IJIJ.     In  •!>!•  ■""  ™r>™.n.ri/.  ,„^  ni 

Ibe  irincro^TheU  tt^t 


insafferably  Urge  and 


rele  which  M 
etnwich  Obse 
-adi.  96»s  an 


■  of  these  the  are  of  oo'  was  to  be  divided  into  degrees  and 
IS  of  'degree,  while  tl>e  same  on  (he  outer  was  to  be  divided 

both  powers  of  2,  the 
'Of  Ihe 


la  slieht  marlii  weft  made  on  the 
tice  nciwcen  incie  marts  was  divided  by  the  hind 
It  and    h  s  gave    he  point  y>'     Tiie  chord  of  *o' 

cd    n  o    h  ee  equa    parts.     Each  of  these  puliwii 

h  F  n  hcK  qninouewMed  gave  dqlten,  iIk 
ed  at  by  bisecting  and  trisecting  as 
—  -—■-—-- ^'^ 


n  th>.  point   Ss'to-,  and 

ual  bisections  as  before.     

mraey  ol  Ihe  pdinis  already  found,  via.  If'.  3°'* 

lichi  hi>we\«r,  were  found  to  eoincide  with  the 

rresponding  points  obtained  by  continual  bisections.    The  ilioA 

« through  Ihe  dots  were  drawn  in  Ihe  way  already  menlioned. 

T-L — ..||.^,  artists  in  ocwtioal  graduation  an  Ihe  brathefs 

-dTrouthton.    llie  rormer  was  the  Grutodeviiel 

le  of  equal  parts  as  waa  uied  by  Bird.     His 

1;  The  radius  ol  the  quadrut  hid  olT  Ina 

This  arc  bisected  and  the  half  laid  oS  Itom 

'o'andpo'bisected^is** 


;«/J'J 


i^o^ 


between  8g*  and  S6     Ij'  also  trisected,  andune-Ihird  pan  laid  <ill 
beyond^  8S.  gave  the  pmnt  Sj"  Jj'.     Lastly,  ihe  arc  betwen  B^ 


St^ctTl 


Sis*  10',  which  aa  licfoie 


ianbc^ufiy 


........  -J  ^jntinual  tasectlnn. 

The  method  of  OTieinalBradualiDn  discovered  by  Edward  Trough- 
ton  is  fully  described  in  the  Fhlmaplrical  Tranticlims  lor  ■S09, » 
employedbyhimecUlodividea  mericllan  circle  of  4  fl.  radius.  TM 
circle  was  first  accurately  turned  both  on  iit  face  and  its  inner  and 
outer  edges.    A  roller  was  neii  provided,  of  such  diameter  iliat  it 

Ihe  outer  edge  of  Ihe  circle.  This  roller,  made  movable  on  pivDik 
was  atlacfaed  to  a  Inme-worie,  which  eould  be  slid  freely,  yet  iigMiT; 
along Ihecirde, tbe mllcrns        '  *'  '         '  '" 


0.  after  having  brin 
t^ly  as  pos-Ue  Into 
le  the  frame  eartyinl 


onuct  of  the  roHer^UvisioM  with  the  circle  srere  •ccsuat*  w 

which  we  shall  call  H]  commanded  tlie  ring  on  the  circle  near  U) 
dee.  which  was  to  receive  the  divisions  and  Ihe  other  ""'™ilj 
nth  faini  dots,  and  the  meridian  drcie  thereby  divided  into  350 
part  oTthe  operation  was  to  find  out  and 


"f!Sp^ 
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3>S 


and.  afcotild  doe  o  be  found  to  coincide  whh  B,  then  the  two  dots 
were  180*  apart.  If  not,  the  cross  wire  of  B  was  moved  till  it  coin- 
cided with  dot  o,  and  the  number  of  dividons  of  the  micrometer 
head  noted.  Half  this  number  cave  clearly  the  error  of  dot  128, 
and  it  was  tabulated  +  or — accordine  as  the  atrual  distance  between 

0  and  »6  was  found  to  exceed  or  tall  short  ot  the  remaining  pai;^ 
of  the  circumference.  The  microscope  B  was  now  shifted,  A  re- 
naittinjf  opposite  dot  o  as  before,  till  iu  wire  bisected  dot  &i,  and, 
bv  nving  tfie  drde  one  quarter  of  a  turn  00  its  axis,  the  dinerence 

01  the  area  between  dots  o  and  64  and  between  64  and  128  was 
obtained.  The  haU  of  thb  difference  gave  the  apparent  error  of 
dot  64,  wldch  was  tabulated  with  its  proper  sisn.  With  the  micro- 
scope A  still  in  the  same  position  the  error  of  oot  19a  was  obtained, 
and  in  the  aame  way  by  shifting  B  to  dot  ^  the  errors  of  dots  33, 
96,  160  and  aa4  were  aucceseively  ascertained.  In  this  way  the 
apparent  errors  of  all  the  256  dots  were  tabulated. 

From  this  table  of  apparent  errors  a  table  of  real  errors  was 
drawn  up  by  employing  the  following  formula: — 

|(x«+Xi)+a*the  real  error  of  dot  fr» 
where  Xu  is  the  real  error  of  dot  a,  Xa  the  ical  error  of  dot  c^  and  s 
the  apparent  error  of  dot  b  midway  between  a  and  c    Having  got 
the  real  errors  of  any  two  dots,  the  table  of  apparent  errors  gives 
the  means  of  finding  the  real  errors  of  all  the  otner  dots. 

The  last  |MVt  of  Troughton's  process  was  to  employ  them  to  cut 
the  final  divisions  of  the  circle,  which  were  to  be  spaces  of  5'  each. 


Now  the  mean  interval  between  any  two  dou  is  3607356  ->V  X 16} 
and  hence,  in  the  final  division,  this  interval  must  be  divided  into 
i6>i  equal  parts.  To  accomplish  this  a  small  instrument,  called  a 
snodividiaK  sector,  was  ijrovidcd.  It  was  formed  of  thin  brass  and 
had  a  radius  about  four  tiines.that  of  the  roller,  but  made  adiuotable 
as  to  Icnath.  The  sector  was  placed  concentrically  on  the  aus. 
and  rested  on  the  upper  end  of  the  rolltf.  It  turned  by  fiictional 
adhesion  along  with  the  roller,  but  was  sufficiently  loose  to  allow 
of  its  beiiq;  moved  back  by  hand  to  any  position  without  affecting 
the  roller.  While  the  roller  passes  over  an  angular  space  equal  to 
the  mean  interval  between  two  dots,  any  point  of  the  sector  most 
pass  over  16  times  that  interval,  that  b  to  say,  over  an  angle  re- 
pfcsented  by  36o*X  16/256  "22*  y/.  This  interval  was  therefore 
divided  by  i6i,  and  a  space  equal  to  16  of  the  parts  taken.  This  was 
laid  off  on  the  arc  of  the  sector  and  divided  into  16  equal  parts,  each 
equal  to  l*  20^;  and,  to  provide  for  the  necessary  }ths  of  a  division, 
there  was  laid  off  at  each  end  of  the  sector,  and  beyond  the  16 
eqml  parts,  two  of  these  parts  each  subdivided  into  8  equal  parts. 
A  microaoope  with  crass  wires,  which  we  shall  call  I,  was  placed  on 
the  main  frame,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  sector  divisions, 
iust  as  the  microscope  H  ^ewed  the  final  divisions  of'  the  circle. 
Bdbre  the  first  or  sero  mark  was  cut,  the  aero  of  the  sector  was 
brooght  ondcr  I  and  then  the  division  cut  at  the  point  on  the  drde 
indkaited  by  H,  whkh  also  coincided  with  the  dot  a  The  frame 
was  thai  slipped  along  the  drcle  by  the  slow  screw  motion  provided 
for  the  purpose,  till  the  first  sector-cUvision,  by  the  action  of  the 
roller,  waa  brought  under  I.  The  second  mark  was  then  cut  on  the 
circle  at  the  pomt  indicated  by  H.  That  the  marks  thus  obtained 
are  5'  apart  is  evident  when  we  reflect  that  the  distance  between 
them  must  be  ^h  of  a  division  on  the  section  which  by  construction 
is  1*  t&.  In  tnn  way  the  first  16  divisions  were  cut;  but  before 
cutting  the  17th  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  micrometer*wires 
of  H  to  the  red  error  of  dot  i,  aa  indicated  by  the  table,  and  bring 
back  the  sector,  not  to  lero,  but  to  |th  short  of  aero.  Starting 
from  this  poution  the  divisions  between  dots  i  and  2  were  filled  in, 
and  then  H  was  adjusted  to  the  real  error  of  dot  2,  and  the  sector 
broagbt  back  to  its  proper  divinon  before  commencing  the  third 
course.  Plooeeding  in  this  manner  through  the  whole  drde,  the 
microscope  H  was  finally  found  with  its  wire  at  sero,  and  the  sector 
with  its  1 6th  division  under  its  microscope  indicating  that  the 
drde  had  been  accurately  divided. 

Copying. — ^In  gndoation  by  copying  the  pattern  must  be 
dthcr  an  accttrately  divided  straight  scale,  or  an  accuratdy 
divided  drde,  commonly  called  a  dividing  plate. 

In  copying  a  straight  scale  the  pattern  and  scale  to  be  divided, 
usoally  called  the  work,  are  first  fixed  ude  by  dde,  with  their 
upper  faces  in  the  same  plane.  The  dividing  square,  which  dosdy 
resembles  an  ordinary  joiner's  square,  is  then  laid  across  both, 
and  the  point  of  the  dividing  knife  dropped  into  the  aero  division 
of  the  pattern.  The  square  is  now  moved  up  close  to  the  point 
of  the  knife;  and,  while  it  is  hdd  firmly  in  Uiis  position  by  the 
left  hand,  the  first  dividon  on  the  work  is  made  by  drawing  the 
knife  along  the  edge  of  the  square  with  the  right  hand. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  divisions  required  on  a  scale 
are  either  greater  or  less  than  those  on  the  pattern.  To  meet 
this  case,  and  still  use  the  same  pattern,  the  work  must  be  fixed 
at  a  oertdn  an|^e  of  inclination  with  the  pattern.  This  angle 
is  foond  in  the  following  way.  Take  the  exact  ratio  of  a  division 
OB  the  paltem  to  the  requMl  division  on  the  scale.    Call  this 


ratio  o.  Then,  if  the  required  dlvinom  are  longer  than  those 
of  the  pattern,  the  angle  is  cos~'a,  but,  if  shorter,  the  angle  is 
scc*^  In  the  former  case  two  operations  are  required  before 
the  divisions  are  cut:  first,  the  square  is  laid  on  the  pattern, 
and  the  corresponding  divisions  merely  notched  very  faint^ 
on  the  edge  of  the  work;  and,  secondly,  the  square  is  applied 
to  the  work  and  the  final  dividons  drawn  oppodte  each  faint 
notch.  In  the  second  case,  that  is,  when  the  angle  is  sec~*a,  the 
dividing  square  is  applied  to  the  work,  and  the  divisions  cut 
when  the  edge  of  the  square  coincides  with  the  end  of  each 
dividon  on  the  pattern. 

In  copying  drdes  use  Is  made  of  the  dividing  plate.  This 
is  a  drcular  plate  of  brass,  of  36  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  carefully 
graduated  near  its  outer  edge.  It  is  turned  quite  flat,  and  has 
a  sted  pin  fixed  in  its  centre,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  plane. 
For  guiding  the  dividing  knife  an  instrument  called  an  index 
is  employed.  This  is  a  straight  bar  of  thin  sted  of  length  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  plate.  A  piece  of  metal,  having  a  V  notch 
with  its  angle  a  right  angle,  is  riveted  to  one  end  of  the  bar  in 
such  a  podtion  that  the  vertex  of  the  notch  is  exactly  in  a  line 
with  the  edge  of  the  sted  bar.  In  this  way,  iHien  the  index  is 
laid  on  the  plate,  with  the  notch  gnqnng  the  central  pin,  the 
straight  edge  of  the  sted  bar  lies  exactly  along  a  radius.  The 
work  to  be  graduated  is  laid  flat  on  the  dividing  pJate,  and  fixed 
by  two  clamps  in  a  podtion  exactly  concentric  with  it.  The 
index  is  now  laid  on,  with  its  edge  coindding  with  any  required 
division  on  the  dividing  plate,  and  the  corresponding  dividon 
on  the  work  is  cut  by  drawing  the  dividing  knife  along  the 
straight  edge  of  the  index. 

Machku  GraduaHon. — ^The  fint  dividing  engine  was  probably 
that  of  Henry  Hindley  of  York,  constructed  in  z  740,  and  chiefly 
used  by  him  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  dock  wheels.  This  was 
followed  shortly  after  by  an  eng^ie-  devised  by  the  due  de 
Chaulnes;but  the  first  notable  engine  was  that  made  byRamsden, 
of  which  an  account  was  published  by  the  Boi^  of  Longitude 
in  X  777.  He  was  rewarded  by  that  board  with  a  sum  of  £300, 
and  a  further  som  of  £3x5  was  given  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
would  divide,  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  the  instruments  of  other 
makers.  The  essential  prindples  of  Ramsden's  machine  have 
been  repeated  in  almost  all  succeeding  enipnes  for  dividing 
drdes. 

Ramsden's  marhtne  consisted  of  a  large  brsss  pbte  45  in.  in  dia- 
meter, carefully  turned  and  movable  on  a  vertical  ads.  The  edge 
ct  the  plate  was  ratched  with  ai6o  teeth,  into  which  a  tangent 
screw  worked,  by  means  of  which  the  pbte  could  be  made  to  turn 
through  any  required  angle.  Thus  six  turns  of  the  screw  moved 
the  plate  through  x*,  and  ^th  of  a  turn  through  rlfth  of  a  degree. 
On  the  axis  of  the  tangent  screw  was  placed  a  cylinder  having  a 
spiral  groove  cut  on  ita  surface.  A  ratchet-whed  oootaidng  60 
teeth  was  attached  to  thb  cylinder,  and  was  so  arranged  that,  whew 
the  cylinder  moved  in  one  direction,  it  carried  the  tangent  screw 
with  It,  and  so  turned  the  plate,  but  when  it  moved  in  the  oppodte 
direction,  it  left  the  tangent  screw,  and  with  it  the  plate,  stationary. 
Round  the  spiral  groove  of  the  cylinder  a  catgut  nand  was  wound, 
one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a  treadle  and  ue  other  to  a  oooBlei^ 
poise  wdght.  When  the  treadle  was  depressed  the  tangent  screw 
turned  round,  and  when  the  pressure  was  removed  it  returned,  in 
obedience  to  the  weight,  to  its  former  podtion  without  affecting 
the  screw.  Provision  was  also  made  whereby  certdn  stops  could  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  screw,  whkh  only  dlowed  it  the  requidte 
amount  of  turning.  The  work  to  be  divided  was  firmly  fixed  on  the 
plate,  and  made  concentric  with  it.  The  divisions  were  cut,  while 
the  screw  was  stationary,  by  means  of  a  dividing  knife  attached  to 
a  swing  frame,  which  allowed  it  to  have  only  a  radid  motion.  In 
thb  way  the  artist  could  divide  v«y  rapidly  by  alternatdy  depress- 
ing the  treadle  and  working  the  dividing  knife. 

Ramsden  also  constructed  alinear dividing engineon  essentisilly 
the  same  prindple.  If  we  imagine  the  rim  of  the  drcular 
plate  with  its  notches  stretched  out  into  a  straight  line  and  made 
movable  in  a  strdght  slot,  the  screw,  treadle,  &c.,  remaining 
as  before,  we  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  linear  engine. 

In  X793  Edward  Troughton  finished  a  drcular  dividing 
engine,  of  which  the  plate  was  smaller  than  in  Ramsden^  and 
which  differed  condderably  in  dmpUfying  matters  of  detaiL 
The  plate  was  originally  divided  by  Troughton's  own  method, 
already  described,  and  the  dividons  so  obtained  were  employed 
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to  ntch  tke  edg«  at  Uh  pUte  tot  ncdvtus  (he  UoiCDt  laew 
with  gitit  accuiic)'.  AadnK  Ron  (rwiw.  5«.  ArU,  iSjo- 
iSji)  couUuclcd  ■  dividing  machiu  which  diSen  cmudci^)' 
fiom  tbOM  ol  Ranadm  uid  TToughlon.  , 


iBdnaidnil  ippanlui.  and  the  iunriioii  of 
only  u  Oap  tBe  plate  after  >t,liai  paned 


Round  Cha  clrcumftRnce  i 
juit  look  u  U  the  di 
deep  and  nmewlial 


of  the  tangent  tcrrv 

_  , id  through  the  rmiuii 

lu  on  [he  work  to  be  (ladiuti 
filed  48  projectiQEu  whi 


had  beer 

It  peculiail)'  ihaped  mHi „. 

a  bole  it  bond  parallel  to  the  plane  ol  the  pliu 
St  to  it!  diouBfeicBCG.  Idio  these  holei  an 
with  capstan  headt  and  uat  cods-  Tfaetuucni 
-'  -  -' — '-  turn  of  a  larie  fguare  thread  which 
Ot  the  plate.  Thu  thread  a  piemd 
ill  paiallel  to  the  aiii  o<  the  azitw. 


A  deacription  is  ^ven  of  a  dividing  engine  made  by  Wflliani 
SimniB  in  the  McTMiri  afUa  Aslniiitmitol  Sfdelj,  1S4J.     Sinuna 
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became  ouviDced  tbaC  (0  ropy  upon  ainaDer  dtde*  the  dlyiiiotu 
which  had  beaa  put  upon  a  large  plate  with  very  great  accuracy 
wu  not  only  mon  eipeditioui  but  more  eact  Ihu  oiiginal 
■taduatioiL    Bh  machine  involved  eisentially  the  ume 
Li  Trougblon'a.    The  accompaoyiDf  fifuia  a  take 


divllioili — one 


he  object  of  tl 


llie  plate  A  ii  46  In,  In  diameter,  and  it  compoied  of  (wi-metal 

tan  in  one  solid  piece.    It  hai  two  ku  of  5'  -■'-■•=—    

&iot  on  an  inlaid  ring  of  lilver,  and  the  other 
metaL  Theie  were  put  on  by  original  giadiii 
plan  of  Edward  Troughlon.  One  very  great  imvover 
ea^ae  la  (hat  the  aidiB  Is  tubular,  u  acen  at  C.  Theo. 
bolknr  li  10  receive  the  aida  of  the  circle  'to  be  divided,  m  lui  h. 
can  be  fined  flat  to  the  plate  by  the  clampa  E.  witbovl  havirig  finl 
to  be  detached  from  the  ajdi  and  other  parti  to  which  It  hai  already 
been  carefuDy  fitted.  Thii  obvlatea  the  neceHlIy  for  reletting, 
which  tan  hardly  be  done  wUhout  Kme  erroc.  D  it  the  tangent 
■cnw»  and  F  the  f  raoe  eairying  it,  which  turm  oa  carefully  poliined 
iteel  pivott.  The  acrew  a  pitded  against  the  ed«  of  the  plate 
by  a  spiral  ^ring  acting  under  the  endof  Ibeleverfj,  and  by  screw- 

1 — ^t-i J -v^- — --■  can  be  ahogelher  removed  fr( ' — ' 

the  plale  la  ntcbed  by  4330  n 
al  dfdakn  by  a  circular  cutte 
'  d  ham]  round  which  ' 
>  attached  to  (he  cranL  _ 
a  counterpoise  weight  m 


aidi  J  b  teen  a  paw  ol  bevded  wbaila  I 
by  anotha  pair  of  bcVelM  wheek  at 
motion  to  the  aii>  M,  on  the  end  of  whi 
the  bent  leva  O.  which  actuaiei  (he  li 

Is  supponed  upon  ihe  two  paiaiki  rai 

-' ^Hl  at  plouuie  by  Ihe  nuts  Q. 

^  mDved  lorward  or.  backwaid  ur 
ETcnl  diameten.    The  box  N  la  n 


'.mt'riniM 
bar  R,  and 


Mention  may  b 
1  Hbicb  a 


Bting  ai 
i(  accuracy  ii  obtained  m 
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ascc  toe  culliog  tod.  Dividing  engiDei 
by  Rejcbcnbach,  Reiwdd  and  otbcn  Id 
Paris  and  by  several  other  astronomical 

_l  machine  conilrucled  by  £.  K.  Watta 

&  SoDu  deacnbed  by  G.  T.  McCaw,  in  the  If  n/iUy  «>(.  £.  i(.  ^., 
January  1909. 


Germany,  Gambey  Id 


. — Bird,  VfOgd  eJUMitit  ilitmvnnMt  /uA 


(London.  itS?):  I>ue  de  Chaulnes.  JVukkUi  tlUknit  poar  imar 
la  lUMMiut  d*  moIUmIhw  tt  failnmmU  (17M);  Ramsdea. 
Datripliaii  ef  a*  Enthu  fir  imiaw  Malkimtlloil  Immmrsa 
(London.  1777):  Tmigbton'g  memoir,  PUI.  Traiu.  (laogj ;  Uemairi 
b]  l)it  Rryti  Atlnmmical  SutMj,  v.  335.  viii  ■-■  —  "  ■' 
^alsoj.  E.  Watkinh"Onlheltam>denMacl 


(J.  Bl..) 

ililici  ol  tb^ 
:pitbeti  and 
d  under  (be 


DBADDS,  or  Guoug  ad  Fauussuu  (a  slep 
a  Latin  (01  Greek)  dtctioiary,  in  which  the  qi 
vowcla  of  the  wc«dl  are  marked.  SynoDymi 
poetical  eiptes^us  and  eitrads  are  also  indi 
more  impanuit  headings,  Ihe  whole  beiog  inlenaea  at  an  aiu 
lot  Mudecti  Id  Greek  arid  Latin  vene  compoaitiDn.  The  Grit 
TjLtin  gradus  waa  compiled  in  1703  by  the  Jesuit  Paol  Aler 
(16SS-1717),  a  famous  achoolmajler.  There  ii  a  Latin  gridui 
by  C,  D.  Yonge  (1850);  Engliah-Lalin  by  A.  C.  Ainger  and 
H.  G.  WioUe  (1S90);  Greek  by  J.  Brajse  (iSiS)  and  E.  UalLby 
(iBij),  bishop  ol  Durham. 

GRAKTZ.  BEIKRICH  (igi7-iB<)0,  the  foremost  Jewish 
historian  ol  modtni  times,  was  bom  In  Posea  Id  1817  and  died 
at  Mnnich  in  tS^i.  He  received  a  desultory  education,  and 
waa  largely  selI-(aughL  As  impoitani  stage  in  hit  devejopment 
was  the  period  of  three  yean  that  he  spent  U  Oldenburg  u 
asiIitaDt  and  pupQ  of  S.  R.  Mirsch,  whose  enlightened  orthodoxy 
was  fot  a  time  very  attractive  to  Graeta.  Ijlcr  o^  Graata 
ptticeeded  to  Breilau,  where  he  matriculated  in  1S41.  Brealau 
was  then  becoming  the  headquarters  of  Abraham  (jciger,  (be 
leader  ol  Jewish  reform.  Giaetz  was  repelled  by  Gear's 
atiitude,  and  though  he  lubsequeDtly  took  radical  viewaol  (be 
Bible  and  tiadltion  (which  made  him  ad  opponent  of  Hirsch), 
GracU  remained  a  lifelong  foe  to  refoim.  He  contended  for 
freedom  of  thought;  be  had  no  desire  to  Ggbt  for  [reedom 
of  ritual  practice.  He  momentarily  thought  of  entering  Ibe 
[abbicale,  but  he  was  untuited  to  that  cares.  For  some  yean 
be  lUppcHted  hinuelf  as  a  tutor.  He  had  previouily  won  repute 
by  lus  published  essays,  but  In  1S53  the  publicatioQ  of  (he 
fourth  volumeof  his  hiatoty  of  the  Jews  made  him  famous.  This 
fourth  volume  (the  fint  to  be  published)  dealt  with  Ihe  Talmud. 
It  was  a  brilliant  resusdlalim  of  the  paM.  CratU's  skill  in 
piecing  together  detached  fragmenu  of  infotmalion,  hit  vast 
leaming  and  eitraoidinary  ctitical  acumen,  were  equalled  by 
hii  vi'^  power  of  proenting  personalilies.  No  Jewah  book 
of  the  igth  century  produced  such  a  sensation  as  thin,  and 
Gtaeli  won  at  a  bound  the  position  he  stiU  occupiei  as  recos- 
njied  master  of  Jewish  history.  Hia  CtsdatJUa  dsr  Judcu, 
begun  in  1I5J,  waa  complRed  in  iB7Si  new  editjoaa  ol  the 
several  volumes  were  frequent.  The  work  has  been  Irajalatcd 
into  many  languages;  It  appeared  in  £n^h  in  fivv  volume* 
In  iSgi-|g(i;.  TheHislsry Itdefectlveinittlackof ebjectivily; 
Graeta'a  judgmcDls  are  sometinea  biancd,  and  in  putJnUr  h> 
I  lack*  aympatby  with  myilicini.    But  the  hiMoiy  ii  ■  sarfe 
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<d  icatat.  SlmnlUiMaialjr  >(tli  Ilii  publkaLkn  at  voL  Iv. 
GtaeU  ni  IppauiLed  on  the  lUS  sf  the  oe*  Bmku  ScminUT, 
<f  wikk  the  fint  diicdoi  wu  Z.  FnnkcL  Giuti  paatd  the 
'—""'"  «1  hii  life  IB  this  office;  in  1S69  bo  wu  cnued  pn- 
foKK  bj  the  SDVEnUDCBt,  uid  ibo  kcliued  M  the  BioUa 
UnivsBtj.  Giaeti  attiinal  canBdmhle  npule  *i  K  biblical 
ctilic.  He  m*  Ibe  uitboi  of  many  bold  oajectmM  M  to  Uw 
d*te  of  Rathi  F^itrititfi,  Eatber  tmi  other  MHifil  book*. 
Hii  oitiol  edition  ol  the  Pulmt  (iSSi-iSSi)  vu  Ui  cUrf  ooa- 
UibulioB  to  biblical  uesedi,  but  iflet  hii  death  Pigtaeor 
Bachcr  edited  Gfaetz'a  BmniaHran  to  Duny  pacti  al  the 

A  CuU  btibifnphy  nl  GiaMi'i  okIu  <•  ^J" 

UKn-    Aootber  fuQ  l -_  , _  —     - — ^ 

ol  the  irintory  Id  the  Amenan  re-une  of  the  Eoillili 
■  n  nioBe*  (PhiUddplia.  i»9»).  ii.  n 

QBUnUS  (pni(«tly  CkIve  or  Gum),  iOBAMM  am 
(16JI-170J),  Gerraan  dierical  KhaUr  and  critir,  wu  bee 
Nanmbiirg,  Savoy,  oa  the  j^th  of  Jaooaiy  lAji.    He 
drigiaally  Intended  For  the  bw,  but  having  made  the  antualntanc 
ef  J.  F.  GnoDviua  dniing  a  caaual  viiH  to  Derenler, 


c  /nuJb 


of  Gnnovhu,  be  was  < 
to  ncceed  that  icholir  at  Devtnlei;  in  iMi  be  VM  tranilated 
to  the  univuiity  ol  Ulrecht,  wbere  be  occniricd  £nt  the  chair 
cl  iheloik,  u>d  fnm  1667  mtil  bb  death  (Jaiuiaiy  nth,  170}) 
that  ol  hialfliy  and  pcUlka.  Gnevina  eajcved  •  voy  hi^ 
reputation  a  a  teacher,  and  Ua  lectsio-roan  waa  ciowdid 
ij  popOa,  many  of  tbem  ol  dlKinguiihtd  lank,  fnm  aU  paiti 
af  tba  dviHnd  oorid.  He  ma  honouied  mtb  pedal  lecognl 
tlonbyLaaiaXIV^andataapaiticulaTlavaumeo  mihamin 

HU  n 


,-_ , M  auUirurwK  Itahor  d 

coDtioDcd  tv  the  eldet  Bunnan 

cbsna,  aluootfa  thty  moifcHi      d  Li 

an  sow  idr  the  laiiH  pan  HpenrdRl  <^ 

Lucian.  Fmdaafiiita     66i     I    ti 

Swuulw  tl^i),  CaCuUui,  TbuU  p> 

■everal  of  the  works  of  Ccpro  {hu  be*      od 

manyollhe wTfimjsoIco     inponry        \^n     Th  Or 

SP.  Bunnann  (1703)  coo  ai      aa  ah  us  ye 
iluiaehaUr;HaLi>i' H  KIkb     EnEb     dCtuber    A 
£ac7kto^d^,  andj.  E.SwKly>,//uk  ku    at  S  tela 

(i»o8). 

SBAT,  ABTDHO  (  84^-  )  Italian  poet  at  Gttmia  tx 
tiBction,  *ai  bom  a  AtluiB.  He  waa  educa  cd  at  Naplet 
Unimtlty  and  becama  a  kctuRi  on  Italian  h  entuie  in  Rome, 
tin  in  iSti  he  wai  appoinlcd  pn  oaoc  a  Tuna.  He  wai  OM 
d  the  loimden  ol  the  Giarwilc  dcttt  ItUmlm  ilaliiuia,  and  bil 
pobUcalHBU  include  valuable  praae  critidani ;  but  he  ii  beat 
known  aa  a  poet.  His  vaHoui  voluniea  of  vtne-^PHitf  e 
tindie  (1S74),  Dofi  U  ^rammln  earjj  (189J),  &c-~give  him  a 
high  place  among  the  recent  Ijiical  wiiien  o(  hii  imutiy. 

ftHAP  lUBI.  HEIHRICH  (i8is~i969),  German  Old  TcMa- 
Boit  acbidBr  and  orienlalial,  wu  bora  at  UlUhauaen  In  Alsace 
an  tba  Olh  d  February  igij.  He  Uudied  Biblical  atftA 
and  orimtal  languaga  at  the  univetsly  of  StcaMborg  under 
%.  RcBU,  and,  alter  holding  vacknii  teaching  pMa,  wu  made 
fnaiructsr  In  Fnnch  and  Hebrew  at  the  LaodnKbule  of  Mdaen, 
receiving  in  1851  ihe  tiiie  of  prDlemor.  He  died  on  the  i6Ib  of 
Jnly  1S60.  Oial  wu  one  of  ibc  chief  lounden  of  Old.TataMeit 
critiaam.  In  hit  priBcjpal  work,  Dii  fiitMfWHfkai  Badr 
dit  .tKn  rciloviKi  (lUt).  he  Bought  to  show  that  the  piieHty 
legialatton  of  Eiodui,  Leiriticui  and  Numbeia  la  of  later  otigiD 
than  the  bo^  Of  Deutenmoby.  Hi  itai.  however,  held  the 
utiifui  vtaw,  that  tb*  Hnhaair  aarraiiteatoatad  put  cd  the 


It  pertlou  ot 
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the  PeBtaleucb.  The  reaions  niged  acuaii  tin  contention  uut 
the  prieatly  kgiilation  and  the  Elohiitic  luuntive*  were  lepat- 
aled  by  a  ipact  of  joo  yean  were  lo  ationg  u  to  induce  Gral, 
in  as  enay,  "  Die  togenannte  Grundichrif c  de>  Fecuieuchs," 
pidiliabed  abortly  before  hla  death,  to  regard  the  wlule  Criaid- 
tdftfl  ai  p«*l-«ailic  and  u  the  latest  portion  of  the  Peniaieucb. 
Tbe  idea  bad  alttady  been  eipreaicd  by  E.  Keusa,  but  sinca 
Graf  waa  tbe  fiiat  to  inirodoce  it  iota  Genaany,  the  theory, 
u  developed  by  Juliui  Wdlhaiuen,  hu  been  called  the  Cr^< 
Wellhauaea  hypotheeia. 

Cnf  sl*o  wrote.  Drr  Srtn  Una  Dal.  33  <iSS7}  sod  Dtr  Proflul 
Jwtwtia  trUirt  <l86l).  Sm  T.  K.  ChcyncTliMiKn  ofCTrf  Ttilamna 
Ctilieiim  (ta«)-,Bi>d  Onoi'fliidcnr'i  book  tniDiWttd  into  Engliih 
by  J.  F.  Sffli^  u  ItmltpmiM  •/  TitolBty  t>«Po)- 

ORIPB.  ALBBBCHT  yOS  (i!i3-i3;o),  German  oculin,  ion 
of  Kail  FodinaDd  vDn  Grife,  wu  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  iind 
of  May  1B18.  At  ao  early  age  he  manilcsted  a  pref  eroux  for  the 
stndy  ot  matheoiatlcs,  bat  thii  wu  gradually  superseded  by  an 
interest  In  natural  adeace,  which  led  bim  ultimately'  totheitudy 
of  medicine.  After  pioteculin^  hi)  lludies  si  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Paris,  London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  Bud  devoting 
spedal  stteotiau  to  ophthalmology  he,  In  1850,  began  ptictlco 
as  an  oculist  in  Berlin,  where  he  fouoded  a  private  igmiiution 
for  the  ttealment  ot  the  eyei,  which  became  ibt  rnodel  of  many 
■imilar  ooei  in  Gemumy  and  Swltieiiand.  In  iBu  he  wai 
appoltited  teacher  of  ophthalmology  in  Btrlln  univertlty;  in 
iSsS  he  became  e«raordinary  professor,  and  in  1S66  ordinary 
profcwor.  GAfc  contributed  largely  to  the  progreu  of  the 
adenre  of  O|^t2ialmology,  especially  by  the  establishment  In 
rS55  of  his  .4ri:ii>/iJrO^AdiifiwiIofK,  In  which  he  had  Ferdinand 
Artl  [iSi3-iS£j)  and  F.  C. Bonders  (iSiS-iSS^)  ucolkboraton. 
Perhaps  bis  two  most  Important  discoveries  were  hit  method 
ot  treating  glaucoma  and  his  new  operation  for  cataract.  He 
wu  also  regarded  u  an  authority  in  diseases  of  the  nerves 
and  brain.    He  died  at  Berlin  on  Ihe  loth  of  July  iS;o, 

S«  EAi  Wurl  dtr  Erfmcnnif  oh  Alirahl  Km  Gra/i  (Halle,  itjo) 
byhlacoiiria.AlfredGcUelieio-rSgal.alioadiKiiHuiilicdophlhat 
molcflK.  aad  tbe  aulbor  ot  fiu  S&w  irt  SdMaSat  {WxiUilta. 

SoT^aad  E.  Micbaells,  Alindil  mm  Crifi.  Sti*  Zatn  nd 
Wir»n  (BeiLin.  1877). 

SSAFB.  HEDIRIOH  (igoi-ig£S),  Genum  educationist,  wu 
bora  at  Batlstldt  in  Saie-Weimar  on  the  jid  of  May  iSoi, 
He  Hndied  mathemalici  and  theology  at  Jena,  and  In  iStj 
obtained  a  curacy  in  the  town  church  of  Weiiaar.    H*  wu 

ransferrcd  to  Jena  u  rector  of  tbe  town  icbool  la  1S15;  in  1840 
he  waa  also  appointed  etiiaoidiiiaiy  profeuot  of  Ihe  sdenca 
of  education  (PiLdagogik.)  In  that  univenily;  and  in  1S41  he 
became  head  of  tbe  BUrfirn^iilt  (middle  dasi  tchool)  in  CasseL 
After  reorganizing  the  schools  of  tbe  town,  he  became  director 

f  the  new  Kialsclii4t  io  1^43;  and,  devoting  himaclf  to  tba 
lotetcats  of  educiLtioual  cetotra  in  elecloial  Bene,  he  became 

n  iS4q  a  member  ol  the  school  commiaiioQ,  and  also  entered 
tbe  house  of  reprcsentativea,  where  he  made  himself  somewhat 
formidable  u  an  agitilot.  In  1851  for  baviog  been  impUcaled 
in  tbe  September  liouaod  in  tbe  movement  against  tbe  unpopnlu 

fie  wu  condemned  to  tbiee  years'  impriionmcnt,  a  teatencs 
afterwards  reduced  to  one  of  twelve  months.  On  hii  releue  ha 
withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  he  engaged  in  educational  woilt 
till  iSjj,  when  he  wu  appiunted  director  of  the  school  of  induitiy 
at  Bremen.     He  died  in  that  diy  on  tbe  atit  of  July  186S. 

Besidts  being  the  sulboc  of  many  teit-books  and  occauooal 
Eapen  on  educational  (objects,  be  wrote  Diu  KetUmrUllnii  itr 
VAliic>.de  ■>«•  <>■«■  <«d  auin  (1S19):  Die  Scktir^otm  (iBu)l 
SOait  md  VtHarKU  (|8J9):  AOimnw  PMatotUi  (1B43);  Dh 
JttUclnVoHsKlmUUt4T'l.  Tii)tFiherwilhNauniaon,healioediterf 
tbe  Ardrinfir  iai  frailiiclu  VoUucAiJwem  (i8]g-i8}5}. 

ARlPB,  KiBL  IBRDIHUID  VOH  (17S7-1S40),  Oenua 
■urgcon,  wu  born  at  Warsaw  on  tbe  8th  ol  March  17S7.  Ho 
•tudied  medicine  at  Halle  and  Lcipxig,  and  after  obtaining 
licence  from  the  Ldpilg  nnivenity,  lie  wu  in  1B07  appointed 
prlrata  physician  to  Duke  Alexini  of  Anhalt-BembiB:^  Id 
iSii  be  beam*  ptoleuoc  of  mrgeiyanddireclDrof  theaucgica) 
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dinic  at  Berlin,  and  during  the  war  with  Napoleon  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  military  hospitals.  ■  When  peace  was  condtided 
in  x8x  5,  he  resumed  his  professorial  duties.  He  was  also  appointed 
physidan  to  the  general  staflf  of  the  army,  and  he  became  a 
dixvctor  of  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Institute  and  of  the  Medico- 
Chinirgical  Academy.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  July  1840 
at  Hanover,  whither  he  had  been  called  to  operate  on  the  eyes 
of  the  crown  prince.  Grlfe  did  much  to  advance  the  practice 
of  surgery  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
He  improved  the  rhino[dastic  process,  and  its  revival  was  chiefly 
due  to  him.  His  lectures  at  the  university  of  Berlin  attracted 
students  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  following  are  his  prindpal  works:  NanunfUr  iu  Abldsmtt 
grosser  Cliedmassen  (Berhn,  i8is);  RUnopiasHk  (1818):  New  Bn- 
trig*  nir  Kwnst  TketU  des  AngestdUs  orgattisek  m  erstttem  (i8ai): 
Die  efidemisch-kontagidse  Augenbtennorrkoi  AgypUns  in  den 
europdtseken  Be/reittngsheeren  (1824);  and  Jahresberichte  Hber  das 
Uintsch-dttntrguckrcmg/nUlnUuie  InsHttU  der  UniaeniUU  at  Berlin 
'1817^1834).  He  also  edited,  with  Ph.  von  Walther,  the  Journal 
Wr  Ckinirgte  und  A  ugenkeilkunde.  Sec  E.  MIchaelis,  Karl  Ferdinand 
ton  Grdfe  in  seiner  ^tjdkrigen  Wirken  fOr  Siaal  und  Wissensckafl 
(Berlin,  1840) 

GRAFFITO,  plural  grqffUi,  the  Italian  word  meaning  "  scribb- 
ling "  or  "  scratchings  "  (^q^^e,  to  scribble,  Gr.  ^pd^civ), 
adopted  by  archaeologists  as  a  general  term  for  the  casual 
writings,  rude  drawings  and  markings  on  andent  buildings, 
in  distinction  from  the  more  formal  or  deliberate  writings  known 
as  "  inscriptions."  These  "  graffiti,"  either  scratched  on  stone 
or  pbster  by  a  sharp  instrument  such  as  a  nail,  or,  more  rarely, 
written  in  red  chalk  or  black  charcoal,  are  found  in  great  abund- 
ance, e.g.  on  the  monuments  of  andent  Egypt.  The  best-known 
"  grafliti "  are  those  in  Pompeii  and  in  the  catacombs  and  else- 
where in  Rome.  They  have  been  collected  by  R.  Garrucd 
{GraJiH  di  Pompeii  Paris,  1856),  and  L.  Corrcra  ("  Graffiti  di 
Roma  "  in  BoUelino  delta  eommissione  municipale  arckatologica, 
Rome,  Z893;  see  also  Corp,  Ins.  Lai.  iv.,  Berlin,  x87x}. 
The  subject  matter  of  these  scribblings  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  similar  scrawls  made  to-day  by  boys,  street  idlers 
and  the  casual  "  tripper."  The  schoolboy  of  Pompeii  wrote  out 
lists  of  nouns  and  verbs,  alphabets  and  lines  from  Virgil  for 
memorizing,  lovers  wrote  the  names  of  thdr  bdoved,  "  sports- 
men "  scribbled  the  names  of  horses  they  had  been  "  tipped," 
and  wrote  those  of  their  favourite  g^Uuliators.  Penodal  abuse 
is  frequent,  and  rude  caricatures  are  found,  such  as  that  of  one 
Peregrinus  with  an  enormous  nose,  or  of  Naao  or  Nasso  with 
hardly  any.  Aulus  Vettius  Firmus  writes  up  his  election  address 
and  appeals  to  the  pilierepi  or  ball-players  for  their  votes  for 
him  as  aedlle.  Lines  of  poetry,  chiefly  suited  for  lovers  in  de- 
jection or  triumph,  are  popular,  and  Ovid  and  Propertius  appear 
to  be  favourites.  Apparently  private  owners  of  property  felt 
the  nuisance  of  the  defacement  of  thdr  walls,  and  at  Rome 
near  the  Porta  PorUtensis  has  been  found  an  inscription  begging 
people  not  to  scribble  (searipkare)  on  the  walls. 

Graffiti  are  of  some  importance  to  the  palaeographer  and  to 
the  philologist  as  illustrating  the  forms  and  corruptions  of  the 
yaiious  alphabets  and  languages  used  by  the  people,  and  occasion- 
ally guide  the  archaeologist  to  the  date  of  the  building  on  which 
they  appear,  but  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  everyday  life  of  the  "  man  in  the  street "  of  the 
period,  and  for  the  intimate  details  of  customs  and  institutions 
which  no  literature  or  formal  inscriptions  can  give.  The  graffiti 
dealing  with  the  i^adiatorial  shows  at  Pompeii  are  in  this  respect 
particularly  noteworthy;  the  rude  drawtegs  such  as  that  of 
the  secuior  caught  in  the  net  of  the  retiarius  and  lying  entirdy 
at  his  mercy,  give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  what  the  inddents 
oi  these  shows  were  like  than  any  account  in  w<»ds  (see  Garrucd, 
ep.  eU.t  Pis.  x.-zlv.;  A.  Man,  Pompdi  in  Leben  und  Kumtf  and 
cd,  X908,  cfa.  zzz.).  In  x866  in  the  Ttmstevere  quarter  of  Rome, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Cxisogono,  was  discovered  the  guard-house 
(cscwUloruMi)  of  the  seventh  cohort  oi  the  dty  police  ivigiUs), 
the  walls  bdng  covered  by  the  scribblixigi  of  the  guards,  illustrat- 
ing in  detail  the  daily  routine,  the  hardships  and  dangers,  and 
the  fediogi  ct  the  mca  towiuds  their  offioen  (W.  J 


"  L'  Escubitorio  ddia  Settlma  ooorte  dd  Vigili "  in  BuB.  Inst. 
X867,  and  Aimali  Imt.^  1874;  see  also  R.  Laadui,  Andent 
Rome  in  the  Light. ef  Recent  DiscooerieSt  230,  and  Rniui  and 
Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome,  1897,  548).  The  most  famous 
graffito  yet  discovered  is  that  generally  accepted  as  representing 
a  caricature  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
Domus  Gdotiana  on  the  Palatine  in  X857,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Kirchcrian  Museom  of  the  Oillegio  Romano.  Deeply 
scratched  in  the  wall  is  a  figure  of  a  man  dad  in  the  short  tunica 
with  one  hand  upraised  in  salutation  to  another  figure,  with 
the  head  ci  an  ass,  or  possibly  a  hoxse,  hanging  on  a  cross; 
beneath  is  written  in  rude  Greek  letters  "  Anajamemis  worships 
(his)  god."  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  represents  sn 
adherent  of  some  Gnostic  sect  worshipping  one  of  the  animal- 
headed  ddties  of  Egypt  (see  Ferd.  Becker,  Das  SpoUcnieifix 
der  rdmiscken  KaiserpalUste,  Breslau,  x866;  F.  X.  Krans,  Dot 
Spotlcmcifix  torn  Palatin,  Freiburg  in  BrdsgaUt  1873;  and 
Visconti  and  Landani,  Cnida  dd  Palalino), 

There  is  an  interesting  article,  with  many  quotations  of  naffiti, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Reoiew,  October  1859,  vol  ex.  (C  WB.) 

GRAFLY,  CHARLB8  (x86»-  ),  American  sculptor,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3rd  of  December 
x863.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  ArU,  Philaddphia,  and  of  Henri  M.  Chapu  and  Jean 
Dampt,  and  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  He  recdved  an 
HOnora(>le  Mention  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  X891  for  his  "  Mauvais 
Presage,"  now  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  Expodtion,  in  X900,  and  medals  at  Chicago,  1893, 
Atlanta,  1895,  and  Philadelphia  (the  gold  Medal  of  Honor, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts),  1899.  In  1893  be 
became  instructor  in  sculpture  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  also  filling  the  same  chair  at  the  Drexd  Institute* 
Philadelphia.  He  was  dected  a  full  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Dcdgn  in  1905.  His  better-known  works  indude: 
"  (jeneral  Reynolds,"  Fairmount  Park,  Philaddphia;  "  Foun- 
tain of  Man"  (made  for  the  Pan-American  Expodtion  at 
Buffalo);  "From  (jeneration  to  (feneration";  "Syibbd  of 
Life  ":  "  Vulture  of  War,"  and  many  portrait  busts. 

GRAFRATH,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Itterbach, 
X4  m.  E.  of  DOssddoxf  on  the  railway  Hilden-Vohwinfcd.  Pop. 
(1905)  9030.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangelical 
churches,  and  there  was  an  abbey  here  from  XX85  to  1803.  The 
prindpal  industries  are  iron  and  sted,  while  weaving  is  carried 
on  in  the  town. 

GRAFT  (a  modified  form  of  the  earlier  "graff,"  through 
the  French  from  the  Late  Lat.  graphium,  a  stylus  or  pendl). 
a  small  branch,  shoot  or  "  sdon,"  transferred  from  one  plant  or 
tree  to  another,  the  "  stock,"  and  inserted  in  it  so  that  the  two 
unite  (see  HoKTicuLTt7S£).  The  name  was  adopted  from  th* 
resemblance  in  shape  of  the  "  graft  "  to  a  pendl.  The  transfer 
of  living  tissue  from  one  portion  of  an  organism  to  another  part 
of  the  same  or  different  ozganism  where  it  adheres  andgrews 
is  also  known  as  "  grafting,"  and  is  frequently  practised  in 
modem  surgery.  The  word  is  applied,  in  carpentiy,  to  an 
attachment  of  the  ends  of  timbers,  and,  as  a  nautical  term,  to 
the  "  whipping  "  or  "  pointing  "  of  a  rope's  end  with  fine  twine 
to  prevent  unravelling.  "  Graft "  is  used  as  a  slang  term,  ia 
Enghmd,  for  a  "piece  of  hard  work:"  In  American  usage 
Webster's  Dictionary  (ed.  1904)  defines  the  word  as  "  the  act  of 
any  one,  especially  an  official  or  pubUc  employ^  by  which  he 
procures  money  surreptitiously  by  virtue  of  Us  office  or  positi<^r 
also  the  surreptitious  gain  thus  procured."  It  is  thus  a  «ord 
embracing  bUckmatl  and  ilGdt  commisdon.  The  origin  of  tlM| 
English  use  of  the  word  is  pn^bly  an  obst^te  word  "  g^^' ' 
a  portion  of  earth  thrown  up  by  a  spade,  from  the  Teutonic  lOot 
meaning  "  to  dig,"  seen  in  German  graben,  and  En^h  "  gr*ve. 

GRAFTON,  DUXES  OF.  The  English  dukes  ^  Grafton  art 
descended  from  HmsY  FttZKon  (166^-1690),  the  natural  son 
of  Charies  IL  by  Baxbaxa  Villiers  (countess  of  Castlemaiae  a^ 
duchess  of  Qevdand).  In  xfira  he  was  married  to  the  daughter 
and  bdress  of  the  eari  of  ArUngtdi  and  created  earl  of  Eiatf»; 
in  1673  he  «■•  treated  dnkc  of  Giaftoa.  ..He  wu  hroVF* 
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p  as  « iftllor,  and  mw  mOiUry  teivict  mt  the  ^tge  of  Iniitnaburg 
in  1694.  At  James  II.Ycorooation  he  waa  kml  high  oonatahle. 
In  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  MonacM>uth  he  commanded  the 
royal  troops  in  Somenetshire;  but  later  be  acted  with  Churchill 
(duke  of  Marlborough),  and  joined  Wilh'am  of  Orange  against 
the  king.  He  died  of  a  wound  received  at  the  storming  qf  Cork, 
while  teading  William's  forces,  being  succeeded  as  and  duke 
by  his  son  Charles  (1682-1757). 

Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  3rd  duke  of  Grafton  (1735-181 1)» 
one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  his  tim«,  was  the  grandson  of  the 
2nd  duke,  and  was  educated  a(  Westminster  and  Otmbridge.  He 
first  became  known  in  politics  as  an  opponent  of  Lord  Bute;  in 
1 765  he  was  secretary  of  state  under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham; 
but  he  retired  next  year,  and  Pitt  (becoming  carl  of  Chatham) 
formed  a  ministry  in  which  Grafton  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
(1766)  but  only  ^nominally  prime  minister.  Chatham's  illness 
at  the  end  of  1767  resulted  in  Grafton  becoming  the  effective 
leader,  but  political  differences  and  the  attacks  of  "  Junius  " 
led  to  his  resignation  in  January  1770.  He  became  lord  privy 
seal  in  Lord  North's  ministry  (1771)  but  resigned  in  1775,  being 
in  favour  of  conciliatory  action  towards  the  American  colonists. 
In  the  Rockingham  ministry  of  1782  he  was  again  lord  privy 
seal.    In  later  years  he  was  a  prominent  Unitarian. 

Besides  his  successor,  the  4th  duke  (1760-1844),  and  numcr6us 
other  children,  he  was  the  father  of  General  Lord  Charles  Fitz- 
roy (1764-1829),  whose  sons  Sir  Charles  FitzrOy  (1798-1S58), 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Robert  Fitzroy  (7.V.),  the 
hydrographer,  were  notable  men.  The  4th  duke's  son,  who 
succeeded  as  5th  duke,  was  father  of  the  6th  and  7th  duke^ 

The  3rd  duke  kft  in  manuscript  a  Memoir  dL  his  public  caiver. 
of  which  extracts  have  been  printed  in  Stanhope's  History,  Wafpoic's 
Memories  of  Gtorgt  III.  (Appendix,  vol.  iv.),  and  Campbell's  Lives 
ej  the  Chancdtors. 

GRAFTON,  RICHARD  (d.  1572),  English  printer  and  chron- 
icler, was  probably  born  about  1513.    He  received  the  freedom 
of  the  Grocers'  Company  in  1534.    Miles  Covcrdalc's  version 
of  the  Bible  had  first  been  printed  in  iS35-    Grafton  was  early 
brought  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  religious  reform,  and  in 
1537  he  imdertook,  in  conjunction  with  Edward  Whitchurch, 
to  produce  a  modified  version  of  Coverdale's  text,  generally 
known  as  Matthew's  Bible  (Antwerp,  1537).    He  went  to  Paris 
to  reprint  Coverdale's  revised  edit  ion  ( 1 538).    There  Whitchurch 
and  he  began  to  print  the  folio  known  as  the  Great  Bible  by 
special  licence  obtained  by  Henry  VUI.  from  the  French  govern- 
ment.   Suddenly,  however,  the  work  was  officially  stopped  and 
the  presses  seized.    Grafton  fled,  but  Thomas  Cromwell  eventu- 
ally bought  the  presses  and  type,  and  the  printing  was  completed 
in  England.    The  Great  Bible  was  reprinted  several  times  under 
his  direction,  the  last  occasion  being  1553.    In  1544  Grafton 
and  Whitchurch  secured  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  church 
service  books,  and  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
appointed  king's  printer,  an  office  which  he  retained  throughout 
the  reign.    In  this  capacity  he  produced  The  Booke  oj the  Common 
Prater  and  Administracion  of  the  SacramenteSi  attd  oUicr  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  oJ  the  Churdie:  after  the  Use  of  the  Churcbe  of 
Englande  (1549  fol.),  and  AcJcs  of  Parliament  (1552  and  1553). 
In  1533  he  printed  Lady  Jane  Grey's  proclamation  and  signed 
himself  the  queen's  printer.    For  this  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time,  and  he  seems  thereafter  to  have  retired  from  active 
business.    His  historical  works  include  a  continuation  (1543) 
of  Hardyng's  Chronide  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  down  to  Grafton's  own  times.    He  is  said  to  have  taken 
considerable  liberties  with  the  original,  and  may  practically  be 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  whole  work.    He  printed  in  1548 
Edward  Hall's  Union  of  the.  .  .Families  of  Lancastre   and 
Yorket  adding  the  history  of  the  years  from  1532  to  1547*    After 
he  retired  from  the  printing  business  he  published  An  Abridge- 
ment  of  the  Chronicles  of  England  (1562),  ManucU  of  the  Chronicles 
of  England  (1565),  Chronicle  at  large  and  meere  Historye  of  the 
Afayres  of  Engfaud  (1568).    In  these  books  he  chiefly  adapted 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  but  in  some  cases  he  gives  detailed 
accounts  of  contemporary  events.    His  name  frequently  appears 


itt  the  raeords  of  St  Bartholemcw'i  and  Christ't  boipitab,  and 
in  1 555  he  wm  treosurep-gcneral  of  the  hospitab  of  King  Edward's 
foundation.  In  is53-*k5S4  and  iS5^i557  he  represented  the 
City  in  ParliameBt,  and  in  is6»--rs6i  he  nt  for  Coventry. 

An  elaborate  account  of  Grafton  was  written  in  1901  by  Mr  J.  A. 
Kingdon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  with  the  title 
Richard  Grafton.  Citizen  gnd  Grocer  of  London,  &c.,  m  continuation 
of  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  T.  Poyntt  and  R.  Grafton  (1895).  fiis 
Chronicle  al  hrg/i  was  repnnted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  1809. 

OBAFIOH*  a  dty  of  Oaienco  county,  New  South  Wales, 
lying  on- both  sides  of  the  Clarence  river,  at  a  distance  of  45  m. 
from  its  mouth,  342  m.  N.£.  of  Sydney  by  sea.  Pop.  (1901) 
4174,  South  Gnafton,  976.  The  two  sections.  North  Grafton 
and  South  Grafton,  form  separate  municipaUties.  The  river 
is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  the  town  for  ships  of  moderate 
burden,  and  for  small  vessels  to  a  pmnt  35  m*  beyond  it.  The 
entrance  to  the  river  has  been  artifidally  improved.  Grafton 
is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  joint-bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Armidale, 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  created  in  1888,  both  of  which 
h4ve  fine  cathedrals.  Datry-farming  and  augar-growing  are 
important  industries^  and  there  are  several  sugar-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood;  great  numbers  of  horses,  also,  are  bred  for  the 
Indian  and  colonial  markets.  Tobaccc^  cereals  and  fruits  are 
also  grown.  Grafton  has  a  large  shipping  trade  with  Sydney. 
There  is  rail-connexion  with  Brisbane,  &c.  The  city  became  a 
municipality  in  1859. 

GRAFTON,  a  township  in  the  S.E.  part  6i  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  Pop.  (190$)  5052 ;  (1910)  5705.  It  is 
served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the 
Boston  &  Albany  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines. 
The  township  contains  several  villages  (including  Grafton,  North 
Grafton,  Saundcrsville,  Fishcrville  and  Farnumsville);  the 
principal  village,  Grafton,  is  about  7  m.  S.E.  of  Worcester.  The 
villages  are  residential  subvrbs  of  Worcester,  and  attnct  many 
summer  residents.  In  the  village  of  Grafton  there  is  a  public 
library.  There  is  ample  water 'power,  from  the  BlackstonO 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  among  the  manufactures  of  Grafton 
arc  cotton-goods,  boots,  and  shoes,  &c.  Within  what  is  now 
Grafton  stood  the  Nipmuck  Indian  village  of  Hoasanamesit. 
John  Eliot,  the  "  apostle  to  the  Indians,"  visited  it  soon  after 
X651,  and  organized  the  third  of  his  bands  of  "  praying  Indians  " 
there;  in  1671  he  established  t  church  for  them,  the  second  of 
the  kind  in  New  England,  and  also  a  school.  In  1654  the  Massa^ 
chusetts  General  Court  granted  to  the  Indians,  for  their  exclusive 
use,  a  tract  of  about  4  sq.  m.,  of  which  they  remained  the  sole 
proprietors  until  1718,  when  they  sold  a  small  farm  to  Elisha 
Johnson,  the  first  permanent  white  settler  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  1728  a  group  of  residents  of  Marlboro,  Sudbury,  Concord  and 
Stowe,  with  the  permission  of  the  General  Court,  bought  from  the 
Indians  7500-acrcs  of  their  lands,  and  agreed  to  estabUsh  forty 
English  families  on  the  tract  within  three  years,  and  to  maintain 
a  church  and  school  of  which  the  Indians  shotild  have  free  use. 
The  township  was  incorporated  in  1 735,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  the  2nd  duke  of  Grafton.  The  last  of  the  pure-blooded 
Indians  died  about  1825^ 

GRAFTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Taylor  county,  West 
Virginia,  U.S.A^  on  Tygart  river,  about  xoo  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of 
Wheeling.  POp.  (1890)  3159;  (1900)  ^y>*  including  226  foreign* 
bom  and  i6a  negroes;  (1910)  7563,  It  is  served  by  four  divisions 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway,  which  maintains  extensive  car 
shops  here.  The  city  is  about  xooo  fL  above  sea-lcvcL  It  has 
a  small  national  cemetery,  and  about  4  n^  W.,  at  Pruntytown, 
is  the  West  Virginia  Reform  School.  Grafton  is  situated  near 
large  coal-fields,  and  is  supplied  with  natural  gas.  Among  its 
manufactures  are  machine-shop  and  foundry  products,  window 
glass  and  pressed  glass  ware,  and  grist  mill  and  planing-mill 
products.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  x83a«  and 
Grafton  was  incorporated  in  1856  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in 
1899.  '  In  1903  the  population  and  area  of  the  city  were  increased 
by  the  annexation  of  the  town  of  Fetterman  (pop.  in  X900,  796)» 
of  Beaumont  (unincorporated),  and  of  other  territory. 

GRAHAM.  SIR  GERALD  (1831-1899)^  British  general,  was 
bom  on  the  a7th  of  June  1831  at  Acton,  Middlesex.    He  was 
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educated  at  Dresden  and  Woolwkfa  Academy,  and  entered  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  1850.  He  served  wkh  distinction  through 
the  Russian  War  of  1854  to  1856,  vras  present  at  the  battles  of 
the  Alma  and  Inkerman,  was  twice  wounded  in  the  trenches 
before  Sevastopol,  and  was  awarded  the  •Victoria  Cross  for 
gallantry  at  the  attack  on  the  Redan  and  for  devoted  heroism 
on  numerous  occasions.  He  also  received  the  legion  of  Honour, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  brevet  majority.  In  the  China  War  of 
i860  he  took  part  in  the  actions  of  Sin-ho  and  Tang-ku,  the 
storming  of  the  Taku  Forts,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  the  entry  into  Peking  (brevet  lieutenant>colonelcy  and  C.B.)* 
Promoted  colonel  in  1869,  he  was  employed  in  routine  duties 
until  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant-director  of  works 
lor  barracks  at  the  war  office,  a  position  he  held  until  his  promo- 
tion to  major-general  in  188 1.  In  command  of  the  advanced 
force  in  £g>'pt  in  1882,  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  was 
present  at  the  action  of  Magfar,  commanded  at  the  first  battle 
of  Kassassin,  took  part  in  the  second,  and  led  his  brigade  at 
Tell-el-Kebir.  For  his  services  in  the  campaign  he  received  the 
K.C.B.  and  thanks  of  parliament.  In  1884  he  commanded  the 
expedition  to  the  eastern  Sudan,  and  fought  the  successful 
battles  of  £1  Teb  and  Tamai.  On  his  return  home  he  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament  and  was  made  a  lieutenant-general 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  field.  In  1885  he  commanded 
the  Suakin  expedition,  defeated  the  Arabs  at  Hashin  and 
Tamai,  and  advanced  the  railway  from  Suakin  to  Otao,  when  the 
expedition  was  withdrawn  (thanks  of  parliament  and  G.C.M.G.)> 
In  1896  he  was  ma&e  G.C.B.,  and  in  1899  a)lonel-commandant 
Royal  Engineers.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  December  1899. 
He  published  in  1875  a  translation  of  Goctxe's  Optralions  of 
Ike  CtrmaH  Engineers  in  1870^1871,  and  m  1887  LaU  Wwds 
with  Cordon, 

GRAHAM,  SIR  JAMBS  ROBERT  GEORGB,  Bart.  (1792' 
1861),  British  statesman,  son  of  a  baronet,  was  bom  at  Naworth, 
Cumberland,  on  the  ist  of  June  1792,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Oxford.  Shortly  after  quitting  the  university, 
while  making  the  "  grand  tour  "  abroad,  he  became  private 
secretary  to  the  British  minister  in  Sicily.  Returning  to  England 
in  1818  be  was  elected  to  pariiament  as  member  for  Hull  in  the 
Whig  interest;  but  he  was  unseated  at  the  election  of  1820. 
In  1834  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy ;  and  in  1826  he  re-entered 
parliament  as  representative  for  Carlisle,  a  seat  which  he  soon 
exchanged  for  the  couoty  of  Cumberland.  In  the  same  year 
he  publbhed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Corn  and  Currency,"  which 
brought  him  into  prominence  as  a  man  of  advanced  Liberal 
opinions;  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  energetic  advocates 
in  parliament  of  the  Reform  Bill.  On  the  formation  of  Earl 
Grey's  administration  he  received  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  From  1833  to  1837  he 
sat  for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Dis- 
sensions on  the  Irish  Church  question  led  to  his  withdrawal 
from  the  ministry  in  1834,  and  ultimately  to  his  joining  the 
Conservative  party.  Rejected  by  his  former  constituents  in 
1837,  he  was  in  1838  elected  for  Pembroke,  and  in  1841  for 
Dorchester.  In  the  latter  year  he  took  office  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  a  post  he 
retained  until  1846.  As  home  secretary  he  incurred  considerable 
odium  in  Scotland,  by  his  unconciliating  policy  on  the  church 
question  prior  to  the  "  disruption  "  of  1843;  and  in  1844  the 
detention  and  opening  of  letters  at  the  post-office  by  his  warrant 
raised  a  storm  of  public  indignation,  which  was  hardly  allayed 
by  the  favourable  report  of  a  parliamentary  committee  of 
investigation.  From  1846  to  1852  he  was  out  of  office;  but  in 
the  latter  year  he  joined  Lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet  as  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  also  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Palmerston  ministry  of  1855.  The  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Hussian 
war  ultimately  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  official  life.  He 
continued  as  a  private  member  to  exercise  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  parliamentary  of^nion.  He  died  at  Netherby, 
Cumberland,  on  the  25th  of  October  z86i. 

Hia  Life,  by  C.  S.  Parker,  was  published  ia  1907. 


GRAHAM,  8YLVBSTER  (1794*1851),  American  dietariao, 

was  bom  in  Suffield,  Connecticut,  in  1 794.  He  studied  at  Amherst 

Colkge,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  minbtry  in  1826, 

but  he  seems  to  have  preached  but  little.    He  became  an  ardent 

advocate  of  temperance  reform  and  of  vegetarianism,  having 

persuaded  himself  that  a  flesh  diet  was  the  cause  of  abnormal 

cravings.    His  last  years  were  spent  in  retirement  and  he  died 

at  ^Northampton,  Massachusetts,,  on  the  nth  of  September 

1851.    His  name  is  now  remembered  because  of  his  advocacy 

of  unbolted  (Graham)  flour,  and  as  the  originator  of "  Grabam 

bread."    But  his  reform  was  much  broader  than  this.    Hcurged, 

primarily,  physiological  education,  and  in  his  Science  of  Human 

Life  (1836;   republished,   with   biographical   memoir,   1858) 

furnished  an  exhaustive  text-book  on  the  subject.    He  had 

carefully  planned  a  complete  regimen  including  many  details 

besides  a  strict  diet.    A  Temperance  (or  Graham)  Boarding 

House  was  opened  in  New  York  City  about  1833  by  Mrs  Asenath 

Nicholson,  who  published  Halurt^s  Own  Bock  (2nd  ed.,  1835) 

giving  Graham's  rules  for  boarders;  and  in  Boston  a  Graham 

House  was  opened  in  1837  at  33  Brattle  Street. 

There  were  many  Grahamitcs  at  Brook  Farm,  and  the  American 
PhyMdoeical  Society  published  in  Boston  in  1837  and  1838  a  weekly 


Graham  wrote  Essay  on  ChoUra  (1833);  The  Escnlapfan  Tablels 
of  the  Ntneteentk  Century  (18^):  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  Chastity 
(snd  ed.,  1837);  and  Bread  and  Bread  Making\  and  projected  a 
work  designed  to  show  that  his  system  was  not  counter  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

GRAHAM,  THOMAS  (1805-1869),  British  chemist,  born  at 
Glasgow  on  the  aoth  of  December  180$,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 
of  that  city.  In  1819  he  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow  vith 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Thomson  (i 773-185^1 
the  professor  of  chemistry,  he  developed  a  taste  for  experimental 
science  and  especially  for  molecular  physics,  a  subject  which 
formed  his  main  preoccupation  throughout  his  life.  Aftct 
graduating  in  1824,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  T.  C.  Hope  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  returning  to  Glasgow 
gave  lessons  in  A^athcmatics,  and  subsequently  chemistry, 
until  the  year  1829.  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1830  he  succeeded  Dr  Andrew  Urc 
(1778-1857)  as  professor  of  chemistiyin  theAndersonian  Institu- 
tion, and  in  1837,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Edward  Turner,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  University  College, 
London.  There  he  remained  till  1855,  when  he  succeeded  Sir 
John  Herschel  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
death  on  the  16th  of  September  1869.  The  onerous  dutiw 
his  work  at  the  Mint  entailed  severely  tried  his  energies,  and 
in  -quitting  a  purely  scientific  career  he  was  subjected  to  the 
cares  of  official  life,  for  which  he  was  not  fitted  by  lemperarocnl. 
The  researches,  however,  which  he  conducted  between  1861 
and  1869  were  as  brilliant  as  any  of  those  in  which  he  engaged. 
Graham  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1^3°* 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  iS47i 
whileOxford  made  him  a  D.  C.  L.  in  1855.  He  took  a  leading  pf  rt 
in  the  foundation  of  the  London  Chemical  and  the  Cavendish 
societies,  and  served  as  first  president  of  both,  in  1841  and  1840. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Sodciy 
was  offered  him,  but  his  failing  health  caused  him  to  decline 
the  honour.  ^         . 

Graham's  work  is  remarkable  at  once  for  its  originality  and 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  methods  employed  in  obtaining  most 
important  results.  He  communicated  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow  before  the  work  of  that  socrcly  was  rccordca 
in  Transactions,  but  his  first  published  paper,  "  On  the  Absorp- 
tion of  Gases  by  Liquids,"  appeared  in  the  A  nnals  of  PhUo^opttj 
for  1836.  The  subject  with  which  his  name  is  most  prominently 
associated  is  the  diffusion  of  gases.  In  his  first  paper  on  tms 
subject  (1829)  he  thus  summarizes  the  knowledge  expcnmen 
had  afforded  as  to  the  bws  which  regulate  the  movement  01 
gases.  "  Fruitful  as  the  mfacibUity  of  gases  has  been  m J^ 
tercsting  speculations,  the  experimental  information  wc  possess 
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OD  the  subject  amounts  to  litde  more  than  the  well-esublishcd 
fact  that  gases  of  a  different  nature  when  brought  into  conuct 
do  not  arrange  themselves  according  to  tbdr  density,  but  they 
spontaneously  diffuse  through  each  other  so  as  to  remain  in  an 
intimate  state  of  mixture  for  any  kngth  of  time."  For  the 
fissured  jar  of  J.  W.  DObereiner  he  substituted  a  glass  tube 
closed  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  with  this  simple  ap- 
pliance he  developed  the  law  now  known  by  his  name  "  that 
the  diffusion  rate  of  gases  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  their 
density."  (See  Diftusjon.)  He  further  studied  the  passage 
of  gases  by  transpiration  through  fine  tubes,  and  by  effusion 
through  a  minute  hole  in  a  platinum  disk,  and  was  enabled  to  show 
that  gas  may  enter  a  vacuum  in  three  different  ways:  (i)  by  the 
molecular  movement  of  diffusion,  in  virtue  of  whidi  a  gas  pene- 
uates  through  the  pores  of  a  disk  of  compressed  graphite;  (2) 
by  effusion  through  an  orifice  of  sensible  dimensions  in  a  platinum 
disk  the  relative  times  of  the  effusion  of  gases  in  moss  being 
similar  to  those  of  the  molecular  diffusion,  although  a  gas  is 
usually  carried  by  the  former  kind  of  impulse  with  a  vdodty 
many  thousand  times  as  great  as  is  deaionstcable  by  the  latter; 
and  (3)  by  t  he  peculiar  rate  of  passage  due  to  transpiration  through 
fine  tubes,  in  which  the  ratios  appear  to  be  in  direct  rdation  with 
no  other  known  property  of  the  same  gases— thus  hydrogen  has 
exactly  double  the  transpiration  rate  of  nitrogen,  the  relation  of 
those  gases  as  to  density  being  as  1:14.  He  subsequently 
examined  the  passage  of  gases  through  septaor  partitions  of  indiar 
rubber,  unglazed  earthenware  and  plates  of  metals  such  as 
palladium,  and  proved  that  gases  pass  through  these  septa 
neither  by  diffusion  nor  effusion  nor  by  transpiration,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  selective  absorption  which  the  septa  appear  to  exert  on  the 
gases  in  contact  with  them.  By  this  means  ("  atmolysis  '*)  be 
was  enabled  partially  to  separate  oxygen  from  air. 

His  early  work  on  the  movements  of  gases  led  him  to  examine 
the  spontaneous  movements  of  liquids,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
experiments  Nb  divided  bodies  into  two  classes— crystalloids, 
such  as  common  salt,  and  colloids,  of  which  gum*arabic  is  a  type 
—the  former  having  high  and  the  latter  k>w  diffusibility.  He 
also  proved  that  the  process  of  liq^d  diffusion  causes  partial 
decomposition  of  certain  chemical  compounds,  the  potassium 
sulphate,  for  Instance,  being  separated  from  the  aluminium 
sulphate  in  alum  by  the  higher  diffusibility  of  the  former  salt. 
He  also  extended  his  work  on  the  transpiration  of  gases  to  liquids, 
adopting  the  method  of  manipulation  devised  by  J.  L.  M.  Poise- 
«iUe.  He  found  that  dilution  with  water  does  not  effect  pro- 
portionate  alteration  in  the  transpiration  vdodties  of  different 
liquids,  and  a  certain  determinable  degree  of  dilution  retards 
the  transpiration  velocity. 

With  regard  to  Graham's  more  purely  chemical  work,  in  1833 
he  showed  that  phosphoric  anhydride  and  water  form  three 
distinct  acids,  and  he  thus  established  the  existence  of  polybasic 
acids,  in  each  of  which  one  or  more  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are 
rq>laceable  by  certain  metals  (see  Acid).  In  1835  he  published 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  properties  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization as  a  constituent  of  salts.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  this  inquiry  was  the  discovery  of  certain  definite  salts  with 
alcohol  analogous  to  hydrates,  to  which  the  name  of  alcoholates 
was  given.  A  brief  paper  entitled  "  Speculative  Ideas  on  the 
Constitution  of  Matter  "  (1863)  possesses  special  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  work  done  since  his  death,  because  in  it  he  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  various  kinds  of  matter  now  recognized 
as  different  elementary  substances  may  possess  one  and  the  same 
ultimate  or  atomic  molecule  in  different  conditions  of  movement.' 

Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  first  published  in  1833,  went 
through  several  editions,  and  appeared  also  in  German,  remodelled 
under  J.  Otto's  direciion.  His  Ckemtcal  and  Physical  Researches 
were  collected  by  Dr  James  Young  and  Dr  Angus  Smith,  and 
printed  "  for  presentation  only  "  at  Edinburgh  in  1876.  Dr  Smith 
contributing  to  the  volume  a  valuable  preface  and  analysis  of  its 
contents.    See  also  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Essays  in  Historical  Chemutry 

(190a), 

ORAHAMB.  JAMES  (1705-1811),  Scott'ish  poet,  was  bom  in 

Glasgow  on  the  sand  of  April  1765,  the  son  of  a  successful 

lawyer.    After  completing  his  literary  courw  at  Glasgow  univer- 


sity, Grahame  went  in  1784  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  qualified 
as  writer  to  the  signet,  and  subsequently  for  the  Scottish  bar, 
of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in  1 795.  But  his  preferences 
bad  always  been  for  the  Churdi,  and  when  he  was  forty-four 
he  took  Aikglican  orders,  and  became  a  curate  first  at  Shipton, 
Gloucestershire,  and  then  at  Sedgefidd,  Durham.  His"  works 
indude  a  dramatic  poem,  Uary  Qiucn  of  Scott  (1801),  The 
Scbbaik  (1804),  British  Georgia  (1804),  The  Birds  of  ScoUand 
(1806),  and  Poems  on  the  AhaOHon  of  the  Slave  Trade  (x8iq). 
His  prindpal  work.  The  Sahbalh,  a  sacred  and  descriptive  poem 
in  blank  verse,  is  characterixed  by  devotional  feeling  and  by 
happy  delineation  of  Scottish  scenery.  In  the  notes  to  his  poems 
he  expresses  enlightened  views  on  popular  education,  the  criminal 
law  and  other  public  questions.  He  was  emphatically  a  friend 
of  humanity— a  philanthropist  as  well  as  a  poet.  He  died  in 
Glaagow  on  the  14th  of  September  181  z. 

QRAHAirS  DYKE  (or  Sbzugh  -  trench),  a  local  name  for  the 
Roman  fortified  frontier,  consisting  of  rampart,  forts  and  road, 
which  ran  across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Scotland  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde  (about  36  m.),  and  formed  from  a.d.  140  till  abom 
185  the  northern  frontier  of  Rootian  Britain.  The  name  is 
locally  explained  as  recording  a  victorious  assault  on  the  defences 
by  one  Robert  Graham  and  his  men;  it  has  also  been  connected 
with  the  Grampian  Hills  and  the  Latin  surveying  term  groma. 
But,  as  is  shown  by  its  earliest  recorded  spelling,  Grymisdyke 
(Fordun,  a.d.  1385)1  it  is  the  same  as  the  term  Grim's  Ditch  which 
occurs  several  times  in  England  in  connexion  with  early  ramparts 
— for  example,  near  Wallingford  in  south  Oxfordshire  or  between 
Berkhampsiead  (Herts)  and  Bradenham  (Bucks).  Grim  seems 
to  be  a  Teutonic  god  or  devil,  who  might  be  credited  with  the 
wish  to  build  earthworks  in  unreasonaUy  short  periods  of  time. 
By  antiquaries  the  Grabam.'6  Dyke  is  usually  styled  the  Wall 
of  Pius  or  the  Antonine  Vallum,  after  the  emperor  Afltoninus 
Pius,  in  whose  leign  it  was  constructed.  See  further  Britain : 
Roman,  (F.  J.  H.) 

GRAHAM'S  TOWN,  a  dty  of  South  Africa,  the  administrative 
centre  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  province,  106  m.  by  rail 
N.E.  of  Port  Elizabeth  and  43  »•  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Port  Alfred. 
Pop.  (1904)  13,887,  of  whom  7283  were  whites  and  1837  were 
electors.  The  town  is  built  in  a  basin  of  the  grassy  hills  forming 
the  spurs  of  the  Zuurberg,  1760  ft.  above  aea-lcvel.  It  is  a 
pleasant  place  of  residence,  has  a  remarkably  healthy  climate, 
and  b  regarded  as  the  most  English-like  town  in  the  Cape.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  most  of  them  lined  with  trees.  In  the 
High  Street  are  the  law  courts,  the  An^ican  cathedral  of  St 
George,  built  from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  Commemora- 
tion Chapel,  the  chief  place  of  worship  of  the  Wesleyans,  erected 
by  the  British  emigrants  of  1820.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
of  St  Patrick,  a  Gothic  building,  is  to  the  left  of  the  Hi^  Street. 
The  town  hall,  also  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  a  square  dock  tower 
built  on  arches  over  the  pavement.  Graham's  Town  is  one 
of  the  chief  educational  centres  in  the  Cape  province.  Besides 
the  public  schools  and  the  Rhodes  University  College  (which 
in  1904  took  over  part  of  the  work  carried  on  since  1855  by  St 
Andrew's  College),  scholastic  institutions  are  maintained  by 
reli^ous  bodies.  The  town  posseucs  two  large  hospitals,  which 
recdve  patients  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  the  govern- 
ment bacteriok>gical  institute.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  an 
extensive  pastoral  and  agricultural  district.  Owing  to  the  sour 
quality  of  the  herba^  in  the  sunoxinding  suurveld^  stock-breeding 
and  wool-growing  lave  been,  however,  to  some  extent  replaced 
by  ostrich-farming,  for  which  industry  Graham's  Town  is  the 
most  important  entrepot.  Dairy  farming  is  much  practised  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

In  1813  the  site  of  the  town  was  chosen  as  tbe  headquarters 
of  the  British  troops  engaged  in  protecting  the  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony  from  the  inroads  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  it  was  named  after 
Colonel  John  Graham  (i  778-1821),  then  commanding  the  forces. 
(Graham  had  commanded  the  light  infantry  battalion  at  the 
taking  of  the  Cape  by  the  British  in  the  action  of  the  6th  of 
January  1806.  He  also  took  part  in  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Holland  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.)    In  1819  an  attempt  was. 
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made  by  the  Kaffirs  to  surprise  (Sraham's  Town,  and  10,000 
men  attacked  it,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  which 
numbered  not  more  than  320  men,  infantry  and  artillery,  under 
Lieut.-ColoneI  (afterwards  General  Sir)  Thomas  WiUshirc.  In 
182a  the  town  was  chosen  as  the  headquarters  of  the  4000 
British  immigrants  who  had  reached  Cape  Colony  in  1820.  It 
has  maintained  its  position  as  the  most  important  inland  town 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  province.  In  1864  the  Cape 
parliament  met  in  Graham's  Town,  the  only  instance  of  the 
legislature  sitting  elsewhere  than  in  Cape  Town.  It  is  governed 
by  a  municipality.  The*rateable  value  in  1906  was  £891,536 
and  the  rate  levied  2 |d.  in  the  pound. 

See  T.  Sheffield.  1  The  St&ry  of  ike  Settlement  .  .  .  f2nd  ed., 
Graham's  Town.  1884):  C.  T.  Campbell,  Briiisk  South  Africa  . . . 
9ith  ntaices  of  «im$  of  the  Brituh  Settlers  of  i8iO  (London,  1897). 

ORAIU  THE  HOLY,  thfc  famous  talisman  of  Arthurian 
romance,  the  object  "of  quest  on  the  part  of  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  It  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  known  to  English 
readers  through  the  medium  of  Maloiy's  translation  of  the 
Ftanch  Qu^  du  Saint  Craal^  where  it  is  the  cup  or  chalice  of  th^ 
Last  Supper,  in  which  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounds 
of  the  crucified  Saviour  has  been  miraculously  preserved. 
Students  of  the  original  romances  are  aware  that  there  is  in  these 
texts  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  statement  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  Grail,  and  that  it  is  extremely  diilicuU  to 
determine  the  precise  value  of  these  differing  versions.*  Broadly 
speaking  the  Grail  romances  have  been  divided  into  two  main 
classes:  (i)  those  dealing  with  the  search  for  the  Grail,  the 
Quest,  and  (2)  those  relating  to  its  eariy  history.  These  latter 
appear  to  be  dependent  on  the  former,  for  whereas  we  may 
have  a  Quest  romance  wfthout  any  insistence  on  the  previous 
history  of  the  Giall,  that  histoiy  is  never  found  without  some 
allusion  to  the  hero  who  is  destined  to  bring  the  quest,  to  its 
successful  termination.  The  Quest  versions  again  fall  into  three 
distinct  classes,  differentiated  by  the  personality  of  the  hero 
who  is  respectively  Gawain,  Perceval  or  Galahad.  The  most 
important  and  interesting  group  b  that  connected  with  Perceval, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  the  original  Grail  hero,  Gawain  being, 
as  it  were,  his  understudy.  Recent  discoveries,  however,  point 
to  a  different  conclusion,  and  indicate  that  the  Gawain  stories 
represent  an  early  tradition,  and  that  we  must  seek  in  them 
rather  than  in  the  Perceval  versions  for  indications  as  to  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  Grail. 

The  character  of  this  talisman  or  relic  varies  greatly,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  summary. 

I.  Gawain,  included  in  the  continuation  to  (Thr^tien's  Perceval 
by  Wauchier  de  Denain,  and  attributed  toBleheris  the  Welshman, 
who  is  probably  identical  with  the  Bledhericus  of  Ciraldus 
Cambrensis,  and  considerably  earlier  than  Chretien  de  Troycs. 
Here  the  Grail  is  a  food-providing,  self-acting  talisman,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  is  not  specified;  it  is  designated  as  the 
"  rich  **  Grail,  and  serves  the  king  and  his  court  sans  serjant 
et  sans  seneschatf  the  butlers  providing  the  guests  with  wine. 
In  another  version,  given  at  an  earlier  point  of  the  same  con- 
tinuation, but  apparently  deriving  from  a  later  source,  the 
Grail  is  borne  in  procession  by  a  weeping  maiden,  and  is  called 
the  "  holy  "  Grail,  but  no  details  as  to  its  history  or  character 
are  given.  In  a  third  version,  that  of  Diu  Crfine,  a  long  and  con- 
fused romance,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been  determined, 
the  Grail  appears  as  a  reliquary,  in  which  the  Host  is  presented 
to  the  king,  who  once  a  year  partakes  alike  of  it  and  of  the  blood 
which  flows  from  the  lance.  Another  account  is  given  in  the 
prose  Lanedelt  but  here  Gawain  has  been  deposed  from  his 
post  as  first  hero  of  the  court,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  him  in  this  romance,  the  visit  ends 
in  his  complete  discomfiture.  The  Grail  is  here  surrounded  with 
the  atmosphere  of  awe  and  reverence  famfliar  to  us  through  the 

•The  etymology  of  the  O.  Fr.  f;nal  or  freal,  of  which  "Mail" 
is  an  adaptation,  has  been  much  diacusacd.  The  Low  Lat.  onginal, 
podale  or  grasdie,  a  flat  dish  or  pbtter.  has  generally  been  taken  to 
fepiesent  a  diminutive  cratella  of  crater,  bowl,  or  a  lost  cratale, 
formed  from  the  same  word  (see  W.  W.  Skeat,  Preface  to  Joseph 
efArimotkU,  Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.).~Ed. 


QnUe,  and  is  regarded  as  the  chalioe  of  the  Last  Supper.   Theie 
are  the  Gawain  versions. 

2.  Perceval.— The  most  Important  Perceval  text  is  the 
ConU  del  Grad,  or  Perceval  le  GaMs  of  Chritien  de  Troyes. 
Here  the  Grail  is  wrought  of  gold  richly  set  with  precious  stones; 
it  is  carried  in  solemn  procession,  and  the  light  issuing  from  it 
extinguishes  that  of  the  candles.  What  it  is  is  not  explained, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  vehicle  in  which  is  ronveyed  the  Host 
on  which  the  father  of  the  Fisher  king  depends  for  nutriment, 
it  seems  not  im|HobaUe  that  here,  as  in  Diu  Cr&ne,  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  reliquary.  In  the  Panhal  of  Wdfram  voii 
Eschenbacfa,  the  ultimate  source  of  which  b  Identical  with  that 
of  Chr6tlen,  on  the  contrary,  the  Grail  is  represented  as  a  precious 
stone,  brought  to  earth  by  angels,  and  committed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Grail  king  and  his  descendants.  It  is  guarded  by  a 
body  of  chosen  km'^ts,  or  templars,  and  acts  alike  as  a  life  and 
youth  fNreserving  tidlsman — no  man  may  die  within  eight  days 
of  beholding  it,  and  the  maiden  who  bean  it  retains  perennial 
youth— and  an  oracle  choosing  its  own  servants,  and  indicating 
whom  the  GraU  king  shall  wed.  The  sole  link  with  the  Christian 
tradition  Is  the  statement  that  its  virtue  is  renewed  every  CaoA 
Friday  by  the  agency  of  a  dove  from  heaven.  The  discrepancy 
between  this  and  the  other  Grail  romances  is  most  startling. 

In  the  short  prose  romance  known  as  the  **  Didot "  PerctvA 
we  have,  lex  the  first  time,  the  whole  history  of  the  rdic  k)gically 
set  forth.  The  Perceval  forms  the  third  and  concluding  section  <rf 
a  group  of  short  romances,  the  two  preceding  being  the  Jost^ 
of  Arimathea  and  the  Merlin,  In  the  first  we  have  the  precise 
history  of  the  Grail,  how  it  was  the  dish  of  the  Last  Supper, 
confided  by  our  Lord  to  the  care  of  Joseph,  whom  he  miracuk>usly 
visited  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  committed  by  the 
Jews.  It  was  subsequently  given  by  Joseph  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Brons,  whose  grandson  Perceval  is  destined  to  be  the  final 
winner  and  guardian  of  the  relic.  The  Merlin  forms  the  con- 
necting thread  between  this  definitely  ecclesiaslicaa  romance  and 
the  chivalric  atmosphere  of  Arthur's  court;  and  finally,  in  the 
Percevaly  the  hero,  son  of  Alain  and  grandson  to  Brons,  b  warned 
by  Merlin  of  the  quest  which  awaits  him  and  which  he  achieves 
after  various  adventures. 

In  the  PerlesMus  the  Grail  is  the  same,  but  the  working  out  of 
the  scheme  is  much  more  complex;  a  son  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
Josephe,  is  introduced,  and  we  find  a  spiritual  knighthood  similar 
to  that  used  so  effectively  in  the  Partival. 

3.  Galahad.— The  Quite  du  Saint  Graalf  the  only  romance 
of  which  Galahad  is  the  hero,  is  dependent  on  and  a  completion 
of  the  Lancdot  development  of  the  Arthurian  cycle.  Lancelot, 
as  lover  of  Guinevere,  could  not  be  permitted  to  achieve  so 
spiritual  an  emprise,  yet  as  leading  knight  of  Arthur's  court  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  be  surpaned  by  another  ^  Hence 
the  invention  of  Galahad,  son  to  Lancelot  by  the  Grail  king's 
daughter,  predestined  by  his  lineage  to  achieve  the  qu<st, 
foredoomed,  the  quest  achieved,  to  vanish,  a  sacrifice  to  his 
father's  fame,  which,  enhanced  by  connexion  with  the  Gnil* 
winncr,  could  not  risk  eclipse  by  his  presence.  Here  the  GraH, 
the  chalice  of  the  Last  Supper,  is  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the 
Gatvatn  stories,  self-acting  and  food-supplying. 

The  last  three  romances  unite,  it  will  be  seen,  the  quest  and 
the  early  history.  Introductoiy  to  the  Galahad  quest,  and  deal- 
ing only  with  the  early  history,  is  the  Grand  S^nt  Graal,  a  work 
of  interminaUe  length,  based  upon  the  Joseph  of  Arimdhta, 
which  has  undergone  numerous  revinons  aiid  amplifications: 
its  predse  relation  to  the  IjtnceUt,  with  which  it  has  Dowoiucb 
matter  in  common,  h  not  easy  to  determine. 

To  be  classed  also  under  the  head  of  early  history  are  certain 
interpolations  iiT  the  MSS.  of  the  Perceval,  where  we  find  Ue 
Joseph  tradition,  but  in  a  iomewhat  different  form,  e.g.  Be  is 
said  to  have  cat»ed  the  Grail  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  holy  blood.  With  this  account  is  also  connected  the 
legend  of  the  Volto  Santo  of  Lucca,  a  crucifix  said  to  have  been 
carved  by  Nicodemus.  In  the  conclusion  to  ChrftJen's  poc^ 
composed  by  Mancssier  some  fifty  years  later,  the  GfsO  b  ssia 
to  have  followed  Jo&v^  to  Britain,  how.  ii  ooi  eiplsioeiL 


AoBlber  coBtbmatba  bjr  Gertmt,  InterpdlUed  bctmcn  (hose  of 
WtaOda  and  Huusla',  nliles  bow  Ibe  Gnil  waa  brougbt 
to  Briuinby  pRtevtl'ft  motber  tn  tFicc»mpuiioa&hlporj«epli^ 

It  will  be  Mm  tbil  with  Ihc  eiccpilan  of  ibe  Grand  Saixl 
CtmJ,  which  hu  now  btco  pncdoUy  convened  Inlo  an  Enlroduc- 
lioD  to  the  QntU,  no  two  venioDS  agree  with  each  oltaei;  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  o(  the  oldst  Cowoiii-Ctiu]  visit,  tbal  due  lo 
Blebaix,  they  do  not  agree  witb  themselves,  but  all  show, 
nrae  or  leia,  the  toHuaiM  of  diHeitnt  ind  diKDrdant  versiOM. 
Wbf  aboold  the  veiHl  of  the  Last  Supper,  jealously  guarded  at 
C*Mk  Cotbtnic,  visit  Aittaoi's  court  independenUy?  Why 
doetancrednlk  piovidi  purely  materia]  food  r  What  connexion 
can  there  be  between  a  precious  slone,  a  baelylia,  as  Dr  Hagen 
has  coDvindngly  ihoKn,  uid  Cood  Friday?  These,  and  nch 
qucaliaiia  aa  these,  suggest  Iheosdves  at  every  turn. 

NamQCRD  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  these  problems, 
and  to  ceoatract  a  theory  of  the  oH^a  of  the  Giail  story,  but  so 
lar  Ibe  dificulty  fan  been  to  Bed  an  bypolhess  which  would 
■dmit  tt  the  prullcally  simultaneous  emtenct  of  appareolly 
outradictoiy  featuiea.     Al  one  lime  considered  as  an  inttoduc- 
tioD  from  (he  Ean,  the  theory  of  the  Grsil  as  an  Oriental  talisman 
baa  BOW  been  discarded,  and  tbe  expert  0[nmon  of  the  day  may 
be  said  to  lall  into  two  groups:   (i)  ihose  who  bold  Ibe  Crail 
to  bay*  been  from  Iho  first  a  purely  Christian  veuel  which  has 
accMcDtally,  and  in  a  manDcr  never  deaHy  explained,  acquired 
certain  foik-tore  characterislja^  aod  (?)  those  who  hold,  on  the 
coDIraty,  that  the  Giail  ii  aiiiripm  folk-lore  Bud  Celtic,  and 
that  the  Chiinian  developmcni  ia  a  later  and  tcddental  nther 
Ihaa  an  easeolial  feature  of  the  story.     Tbe  first  view  is  set  forth 
in  the  work  of  Profenor  Eirch-Hirschfdd,  tbe  second  in  that  ol 
Ut  Albod  Nutt,  Ibe  two  coDKituling  the  only  Irmnti  fatsenile 
wfaidi  ham  yet  a|qieared  on  the  subject.     It  now  seems  probobic 
that  both  are  in  a  measure  correct ,  and  that  the  nliimaie  solution 
■ill  be  RODfDiied  lo  lie  in  a  biendtng  of  two  originally  inde- 
ptadeot  ilnuxs  of  tradiliira.     The  researches  of  FtDii^r 
Mannhardt  hi  Gennany  and  of  J.  G,  Frazer  in.  Zs^add  have 
(Otply  dononalTated  the  enduring  influence  exercised  on  poptd 
tbou^t  and  costom  by  certain  primitive  forms  of  vege 
worship,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  example  Is  the  Bo-<^ed 
mysteriea  of  Adonis.    Here  the  ordinary  processes  of  na  ur 
and  piogressjon  of  the  seauns  were  symbolized  under  th   figure 
ol  the  death  and  resuKitalion  of  the  god.     These  rites  are 
all  over  the  world,  and  in  his  mooumental  work.  Tlu  GMen 
6iW(*,  DrFraxerhastracedahostofcitaolbeliclsBiidprac  ces 
to  Ibis  sounx.    The  earliest  form  o(  the  Ciail  tloiy,  the  CsiH 
Bleberia  version,  eihiblts  a  marked  affinity  with  tbe  chan    en 
features  of  Ibe  Adonis  or  Tunmui  worship;  we  have     cas 
on  the  >ea-)boie,  a  dead  body  oa  a  bier,  the  tOcniity  of  w 
never  revealed,  moumed  over  nith  solemn  rites;    a 
country!  whose  desolation  is  myateiiously  connected  wi 
dead  man,  and  which  is  restored  to  f  ruitiulne 
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Lncca.  In  tUs  latter  case  the 
legend  ptofeses  to  date  from  the  Stb  century,  and  ichoUn  who 
have  eiimined  tbe  leits  in  their  pteseul  form  consider  that  there 

tbat  the  material  for  our  Grail  legend,  in  its  present  form, 

babiiity  in  holding  that  a  confused  tradition  of  pagan  mysteries 
which  bad  assumed  the  form  of  a  popular  folk-lale,  became 
finally  Chtktlanited  by  combination  with  an  equally  popular 
ecclesiaslical  kgend,  tbe  polDt  of  contact  being  the  vessel  of  tbe 
common  ritual  feast.  Nor  ain  there  be  much  doubt  thai  in  this 
process  of  comlnnation  the  Fecamp  legend  played  an  important 
rAle.  The  best  and  futlest  of  tbe  Percetd  MSS.  lefer  to  a  book 
wtittea  at  Fecamp  aa  source  for  certain  Percael  adventures. 
What  this  book  waa  we  do  not  know,  but  in  face  of  the  fact  tbat 
certidn  spedal  F&3unp  relics,  tilvcr  knives,  appear  In  the  Grail 
procession  of  the  Paniral,  tl  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  a 
Ptrcml-Gnil  stoiy.  Tbe  ndations  between  Ihe  famous  Bene- 
dictine abbey  and  Ihe  English  court  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest  were  of  an  intimate  character.  Legends  of  the  part 
pbyed  by  Joseph  of  Arimatbea  to  (he  conversion  of  Britain  are 
closely  connected  srith  Glastonbury,  Ihe  monks  of  which  founda- 
tion showed,  in  Ihe  isth  century,  tonjjderable  literary  activity, 
and  it  aeems  a  by  no  means  improbable  hypothesis  that  the 

bury  elabaraling  Ideas  bouowed  from  Ffcamp.  Tbls  much  Is 
cettun,  that  between  tbe  SainlSang  of  Ftcamp,  the  Voth  Santa 
of  Lucca,  and  the  Gnil  tradition,  there  eints  a  connecliog  link, 
Ihe  precise  nature  of  which  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The  two 
former  wna,  popular  objects  of  pDgtimage;  was  the  third 
dnginaHy^^ended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  by  attracting 
■alientioo  fo~  the  reputed  burial-place  of  the  apoitle  of  tbe  GtaH, 
Joseph  of  Arimatbea? 

AFRT.— T'or  the  Gawain  Ciail  visits  see  the  Poinn 
;he  Pinml.  which,  however,  only  gives  the  Blchctfa 


ol  ll 


b  (the  Ii 


where  they  have  00  Hgoi&casce);  Unallylhemys        us 
food-prtividing,  self-acting  lalisuiin  of  a  common  fcas  — o 
and  all  of  these  features  may  be  explained  as  survivals 
Adonis  rilnaL     Professor  Martin  long  since  suggested  tha 
to  the  problems  of  tlie  Arthurian  cydB  was  to  be  found  in  a  na 
myth:   Ftofesaor  Rhys  regards  Arthur  as  an  agricultural 
I^  Lewis  MotI  has  pointed  out  the  correspondeoce  betw         he 
SKalled  Roond  Table  ailea  and  tbe  ritual  of  nature  wotshi 
itbonly  with  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  Bieberisasrep    ed 
authoity  for  Arthurian  tradition,  and  the  consequent  ecognl 
lion  that  the  Grail  story  connected  with  tifs  name  is  tbe  ear  es 
lorm  of  the  legend,  that  we  have  secured  a  solid  basis  for  such 

With  regard  to  the  reli^oui  form  of  the  atoiy,  recent  roearc 
has  again  aided  us — we  know  now  thai  a  legend  aifnOar  in  all 
respects  to  the  Joseph  of  Arimatbea  GraD  story  wis  wi 
current  at  least  a  century  before  onr  exUeM  Gi^  texta.  Th 
MOIy  with  NicademuB  aa  pntagDniit  b  told  ol  the  Saint  an 
nSe  t  F&ainp:  and,  u  ataUd  alnady,  ■  rimilar  origin  Is 
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GRAIN— GRAIN  TRADE 


ORAIH  (derived  through  the  French  from  Lat.  granum,  seed, 
from  an  Aryan  root  meaning  **  to  wear  down/'  which  also  appears 
in  the  conmion  Teutonic  word  "  a)rn  ")»  a  word  particularly 
applied  to  the  seed,  in  botanical  language  the  "  fruit,"  of  cereals, 
and  hence  applied,  as  a  collective  term  to  cereal  plants  generally, 
to  which,  in  English,  the  term  "  corn  "  is  also  applied  (see 
Grain  Trade).  Apart  from  this,  the  chief  meaning,  the  word 
is  used  of  the  malt  refuse  of  brewing  and  distilling,  and  of  many 
hard  rounded  small  particles,  resembling  the  seeds  of  plants, 
such  as  "  grains  "  of  sand,  salt,  gold,  gunpowder,  &c  "  Grain  " 
is  also  the  name  of  the  smallest  unit  of  weight,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Its  origin 
is  supposed  to  be  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  dried  and 
gatbened  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  The  troy  grains  1/5760 
of  a  lb,  the  avoirdupois  grain  ■■1/7000  of  a  lb.  In  diamond 
weighing  the  grain  «  ^  of  the  carat,  ■■  '7925  of  the  troy 
grain.  The  word  "  grains  "  was  early  used,  as  also  in  French, 
of  the  small  seed-like  insects  supposed  formerly  to  be  the 
berries  of  trees,  from  which  a  scarlet  dye  was  extracted  (see 
Cochineal  and  KERitzs).  From  the  Fr.  en  graine,  literally  in 
dye,  comes  the  French  verb  engrainer^  £ng.  "  engrain  "  or 
"  ingrain,"  meaning  to  dye  in  any  fast  colour.  From  the  further 
use  of  "  grain  "  for  the  texture  of  substances,  such  as  wood, 
meat,  &c,  "  engrained  "  or  "  ingrained  "  means  ineradicable, 
impregnated,  dyed  through  and  through.  The  "grain"  of 
leather  is  the  side  of  a  skin  showing  the  fibre  after  the  hair  has 
been  removed.  The  imitating  in  paint  of  the  grain  of  di£ferent 
kinds  of  woods  is  known  as  "  graining  "  (see  Painter-Work). 
"  Grain,"  or  more  commonly  in  the  plural  "  grains,"  construed 
as  a  singular,  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  with  two  or  more 
barbed  prongs,  used  for  spearing  fish.  This  word  is  Scandinavian 
in  origin,  and  is  connected  with  Dan.  green,  Swcd.  gren,  branch, 
and  means  the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  the  body,  or  the  prongs  of  a  fork, 
&c.  It  is  not  connected  with  "  groin,"  the  inguinal  parts  of  the 
body,  which  in  its  earh'est  forms  appears  as  gryndc, 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE.  Guinsa  Grains,  or  Melegueta 
Pepper  (Ger.  ParadieskSrner,  Fr.  graines  dc  Paradis,  mani- 
gudie),  the  seeds  of  Atnomum  Melegveta,  a  reed-like  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Zingiberaceae.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  western 
Alrica,  and  of  Prince's  and  St  Thomas's  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  is  cultivated  in  other  tropical  countries,  and  may  with 
case  be  grown  in  hothouses  in  temperate  climates.  The  plant 
has  a  branched  horizontal  rhizome;  smooth,  nearly  sessile, 
narrowly  lanceolate-oblong  alternate  leaves;  large,  white,  pale 
pink  or  purplish  flowers;  and  an  ovate-oblong  fruit,  ensheathed 
in  bracts,  which  is  of  a  acariet  colour  when  fresh,  and  reaches 
under  cultivation  a  length  of  5  in.  The  seeds  are  contained  in 
the  add  pulp  of  the  fruit,  are  commonly  wedge-shaped  and 
bluntly  angular,  are  about  i^  lines  in  diameter  and  have  tL  glossy 
dark-brown  husk,  with  a  conical  light-coloured  membranous 
caruncle  at  the  base  and  a  white  kernel.  They  contain,  accord- 
ing to  Flttckiger  and  Hanbury,  0*3%  of  a  faintly  yellowish 
neutral  essential  oil,  having  an  aromatic,  not  acrid  taste,  and 
a  specific  gravity  at  15- 5"  C.  of  0-825,  and  giving  on  analysis  the 
formula  CaJIj^,  or  CioHi«-f  CtsHi«0;  also  S-8j  %  of  an 
intensely  pungent,  visdd,  brown  resin. 

Grains  of  paradise  were  formerly  officinal  in  British  phar- 
macopoeias, and  in  the  xjth  and  succeeding  centuries  were  used 
as  a  drug  and  a  spice,  the  wine  known  as  hippocras  being 
flavoured  with  them  and  with  ginger  and  cinnamon.  In  1629 
they  were  empk>yed  among  the  ingredients  of  the  twenty-four 
herring  pies  which  were  the  ancient  fee-favour  of  the  city  of 
Norwich,  ordained  to  be  carried  to  court  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Carleton  (Johnston  and  Church,  Ckem.  of  Common 
lAft,  p.  355,  XS79).  Grains  of  paradise  were  anciently  brought 
overland  from  West  Africa  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  the 
Barbary  states,  to  be  shipped  for  Italy.  They  are  now  exported 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Gold  Coast.  Grains  of  paradise  are 
to  some  extent  used  illegally  to  give  a  fictitious  strength  to  malt 
liquors,  gin  and  cordials.  By  56  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  no  brewer  or 
dealer  in  beer  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  use  grains  of  paradise, 
under  a  penalty  of  £aoo  for  each  offence;  and  no  druggist  shaU 


sell  the  same  to  a  brewer  under  a  penalty  of  £5oa    They  are, 

however,  devoid  of  any  injurious  physiological  action,  and  are 

much  esteemed  as  a  spice  by  the  natives  of  Guinea. 

See  Bentlcy  and  Trimen,  Medicinal  PUuUs,  tab.  268;  Laoenan, 
Hist,  des  Droguu,  pp.  456-460  (1878). 

GRAIN  TRADE.  The  complexity  of  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  20th  century  may  be  well  illustrated  from  the  grain  trade 
of  the  world.  The  ordinary  bread  sold  in  Great  Britain  represcats, 
for  example,  produce  of  nearly  every  country  in  the  work! 
outside  the  tropics. 

Wheat  has  been  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity.  In  a 
wild  state  it  is  practically  unknown.  It  is  alleged  to  have  been 
found  growing  wild  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris ;  but  the  discovery  has  never  been  authenticated,  ^"^ . 
and,  unless  the  plant  be  sedulously  cared  for,  the  species 
dies  out  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time.  Modern 
experiments  in  cross-fertilization  in  Lancashire  by  the  Carton 
Brothers  have  evolved  the  most  extraordinary  "  sports,"  showing, 
it  is  claimed,  that  the  plant  has  probably  passed  through  stages 
of  which  until  the  present  day  there  had  been  no  conception. 
The  tales  that  grains  of  wheat  found  in  the  cerements  of  Egyptian 
mummies  have  been  planted  and  come  to  maturity  are  no  longer 
credited,  for  the  vital  principle  in  the  wheat  berry  is  extremely 
evanescent;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  wheat  twenty  years 
old  is  capable  of  reproduction.  The  Garton  artificial  fertiliza- 
tion experiments  have  shown  endless  deviations  from  theordinaiy 
type,  ranging  from  minute  seeds  with  a  closely  adhering  busk 
to  big  benies  almost  as  large  as  sloes  and  about  as  worthless. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  wheat  plant,  as  now  known,  is  a 
degenerate  form  of  something  much  finer  which  flourished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  that  possibly  it  may  be  restored 
to  its  pristine  excellence,  yielding  an  increase  twice  or  thrice 
as  large  as  it  now  does,  thus  postponing  to  a  distant  period  the 
famine  doom  prophesied  by  Sir  W.  Crookes  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  British  Association  in  1898.  Wheat  well  repays 
careful  attention;  contrast  the  produce  of  a  carelessly  tilled 
Russian  or  Indian  field  and  the  bountiful  yield  on  a  good  Lincoln- 
shire farm,  the  former  with  its  average  yield  of  8  bushels,  the 
latter  with  its  50  bushels  per  acre;  or  compare  the  quality, 
as  regards  the  quantity  anid  flavour  of  the  flour  from  a  fine 
sample  of  British  wheat,  such  as  is  on  sale  at  almost  eveiy 
agricultural  show  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  produce  of  an 
Egyptian  or  Syrian  field;  the  difference  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
one  to  doubt  whether  the  berries  are  of  the  same  species. 

It  may  be  stated  roundly  that  an  average  quartern  loaf  in 
Great  Britain  is  made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  following  countries 
in  the  proportions  named: — 
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For  details  connected  with  grain  and  its  handling  see  Agri- 
culture, Corn  Laws,  Granaries,  Flour,  Baking,  Wheat,  &c. 

Wheat  occupies  of  all  cereals  the  widest  region  of  any  food- 
stuff. Rice,  which  shares  with  millet  the  distinction  of  being 
the  principal  food-stuff  of  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings, 
is  not  grown  nearly  as  widely  as  is  wheat,  the  staple  food  of  the 
white  races.  Wheat  grows  as  far  south  as  Patagonia,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle ;  it  flourishes  throvgbout 
Europe,  and  across  the  whole  of  northern  Asia  and  in  Japan; 
it  is  cultivated  in  Persia,  and  raised  largely  in  India,  as  far  south 
as  the  Nizam's  dominions.  It  is  grown  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
North  America.  In  Canada  a  very  fine  wheat  crop  was  raised 
in  the  autumn  of  1898  as  far  north  as  the  missioa  at  Fort 
Providence,  on  the  Mackenzie  river,  in  a  latitude  above  62"-* 
or  less  than  soo  m.  south  of  the  latitude  of  Dawson  Gtjr-'tbe 
period  between  seed-time  and  harvest  having  been  ninety*oae 
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dAys.  In  Africa  it  was  an  artide  of  commerce  in  the  days  of 
Jacob,  whose  son  Joseph  may  be  said  to  have  run  the  first  and 
only  successful  *'c<»ner"  in  wheat.  For  many  centuries 
Egypt  was  famous  as  a  wheat  raiser;  it  was  a  caxgo  of  wheat 
from  Alexandria  which  St  Paul  helped  to  Jettison  on  one  of  his 
shipwrecks,  as  was  also,  in  all  probability,  that  of  the  "  ship  of 
Alexandria  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  FoUux,"  named  in  the 
ssme  narrative;  General  Gordon  is  quoted  as  having  stated 
that  the  Sudan  if  properly  settled  would  be  capable  of  feeding 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Along  the  north  coast  of  Africa  are  areas 
which,  if  properly  irrigatad,  aa  waa  done  in  tha  days  of  Carthage, 
could  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed  half  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
For  instance,  the  vilayet  of  Trit>oIi,  with  an  area  of  4oo,ooosq.  m., 
or  three  times  the  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Irckind,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  a  British  consul,  could  raise  millions  of  acres  of 
iriieat.  The  cereal  flourishes  on  all  the  high  fdateaus  of  South 
Africa,  from  Cape  Town  to  the  ZambezL  Land  is  bdng  extens- 
ivdy  put  under  wheat  in  the  pampas  of  South  America  and 
in  the  pndiies  of  Siberia. 

In  the  raising  of  the  standard  «f  fanning  to  aa  English  level 
the  vtdume  of  the  world's  crop  would  be  trebled,  another  fact 
which  Sir  William  Crookes  seems  to  have  overlooked.'  Tlie 
experiments  of  the  late  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  in  Hertfordshire  have 
pcoved  that  the  natural  fruitfulness  of  the  wheat  plant  can  be 
increased  threefold  by  the  application  of  the  proper  fertilizer. 
The  resuUa  of  these  experiments  wUl  be  found  in  a  compendium 
issued  from  the  Rothamsted  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 

It  is  by  no  means»  however,  the  wheat  which  yields  the  greatest 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  which  is  the  most  valuable  from  a 
miller's  standpoint,  for  the  thinness  of  the  bran  and  the  fineness 
and  strength  of  the  flour  are  with  him  important  considerations, 
too  often  overlooked  by  the  former  when  buying  his  seed. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  deficient  quantity  of  the  wheat  raised  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  not  the  quality  of  the  grain,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety  to  economists  and  statesmen. 

Sir  J.  Caird,  writing  in  the  year  x8&>,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  would  always  command  a 
substantial  rent  of  at  least  308.  per  acre.  His  figures 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  wheat  was  imported 
duty  free.  He  calculated  that  the  cost  of  carriage  from 
abroad  ol  wheat,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  product  of  an  acre  of 
good  wheat  land  in  Great  Britain,  would  not  be  less  than  30s. 
per  ton.  But  freights  had  come  down  by  1900  to  half  the  rates 
predicated  by  Caird;  indeed,  during  a  portion  of  the  interval  they 
ruled  very  close  to  aero,  as  far  as  steamer  freights  from  America 
were  concerned.  In  1900  an  all-round  freight  rate  for  wheat 
might  be  taken  at  r5s.  per  Ion  (a  tern  representing  approximately 
the  produce  of  an  acre  of  good  wheat  land  in  England),  say  from 
10s.  for  Atlantic  American  and  Russian,  to  30s.  for  Pacific 
American  and  Australian;  about  midway  between  these  two 
extremes  we  find  Indian  and  Argentine,  the  greatest  bulk 
coming  at  about  the  155.  rate.  Inferior  land  bearing  less  than 
4I  quarters  per  acre  would  not  be  protected  to  the  same  extent, 
and  moreover,  seeing  that  a  portion  of  the  British  wheat  crop 
has  to  stand  a  charge  as  heavy  for  land  carriage  across  a  county 
as  that  borne  by  foreign  wheat  across  a  continent  or  an  ocean, 
the  protection  is  not  nearly  so  substantial  as  Caird  would  make 
out.  The  compilation  showing  the  changes  in  the  ratesof  charges 
for  the  railway  and  other  transportation  services  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Sutistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.S.A. 
(Miscellaneous  series,  Bulletin  Na  15,  1898),  is  a  valuable 
reference  book.  From  its  pages  aro  culled  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  freight  up  to  the  year 
1897.*  In  Table  3  the  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile  in  cents 
are  shown  since  1846.  For  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  the  rate  for 
that  year  was  4*523  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  since  when  a  great 
and  almost  continuous  fall  has  been  taking  place,  until  in  1897, 

1  Valuable  mformation  will  also  be  fovnd  th  Bulletin  No.  ^8 
(i9as).  "  Crop  Ensort  Movement  and  Port  Facilities  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coarta^  in  Bulletin  No.  49  (1907).  "  Cost  of  Hauling 
Crops  from  Farma  to  Shijgpinis  Pointa";  and  in  BuUetm  Na69 
(19OT),  *'  European  Grain 


the  latest  year  givto,  thfi  rate  had  decfinej  to  '870  of  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile.  The  railway  which  shows  the  greatest  fsUl  is  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  for  the  charge  has  fallen  from  over  7  cents 
in  1863  and  1863  to  '419  of  a  cent  in  1897,  whereas  the  Erie  rates 
have  fallen  only  from  1*948  In  1853  to  '609  in  1897.  Putting 
the  rates  of  the  twelve  returning  railways  together,  we  find  the 
average  freight  in  the  two  years  1859-1860  was  3*006  cents  per 
ton  per  nule,  and  that  In  1896-1897  the  average  rate  had  fallen 
to  '797  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  This  difference  is  Very  large 
oompued  with  the  small  ness  of  the  uniL  COming  to  tl;^  rates 
on  grain,  we  find  (hi  Table  33)  a  record  for  the  forty  years  1858* 
1897  of  the  charge  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  Yorit,  via 
all  rail  from  1858,  and  via  lake  and  rail  since  x868,  the  authority 
being  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  From  1858 
to  1863  the  rate  varied  between  41*37  and  34*80  cents  per  bu^d 
for  the  whole  trip  of  roundly  xooo  m.,  the  average  rate  in  the 
quinquennium  being  38*43.  In  the  five  years  immediately  prior 
to  the  time  at  which  Sir  J.  Caird  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  carriage  from  abroad  would  always  protect  the  British 
grower,  the  average  all-rail  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  X7*76  cents,  while  the  summer  rate  (partly  by  water)  waa 
'  Z3-I7  cents.  These  rates  in  1897,  the  last  year  shown  on  the 
table,  had  fallen  to  x  3*50  and  7*43  respectively.  The  rates  have 
been  as  follows  in  quinquennial  periods,  via  all  rafl^^ 
Chicago  to  New  York  in  Cents  per  Bushel. 


1858- 

1863. 

1863- 
X867. 

1868- 
1873. 

1873- 
1877. 

1878- 
X883. 

X883- 
1887. 

1888- 
X893. 

X893- 
1897. 

3843 

31  ^a 

37-9X 

31*39 

1677 

1467 

14*52 

13-88 

CalcuUting  roundly  a  cent  as  equal  to  a  halfpenny,  and  eight 
bushels  to  the  quarter,  the  above  would  appear  in  English 
currency  as  follows: — 

Chicago  to  Nem  York  in  Skmimis  and  Pence  per  Quarter. 

1858- 
1863. 

1863- 
X867. 

1868- 
1873. 

X873- 
X877. 

1878- 
1883. 

1883- 
1887. 

1888- 
X893. 

»893- 
1897. 

a.    d. 
13     8 

a.    d. 
xo    6 

a.    d. 
9     3 

a.    d. 
7     I 

a.  d. 
5     7 

a.  d. 
4   loi 

a.  d. 
4    10 

a.  d. 
4     3 

Another  table  (No.  38)  shows  the  average  rates  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  by  lakes,  canal  and  river.    These  in  their  quin« 
quennial  periods  are  given  for  the  season  as  follows?— 
In  Cents  per  Bushd  0/  60  lb. 


1857-1861.   X876-I880. 

1893-1897. 

33*15            io*47 

4-9? 

1%  Shittings  and  Pence  per  Quarter  <rf  480  Ih. 


1857-1861. 

1876-1880. 

1893-1897. 

a.    d. 

7     4 

a.    d. 
3     6 

a.    d. 
I     7 

In  Shittings  and  Pence  per  Ton  oj  3340  lb. 


1857-1861. 

1876-1880. 

1893-1897. 

a.    d. 
34    6 

a.    d. 
16    6 

a.    d. 
7     6 

ipping 
Trade. 


This  latter  mode  is  the  cheapest  by  which  grain  can  be  carried 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  from  the  American  prairies,  aixl  it  can 
now  be  done  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  ocean  freight  has 
to  be  added  bd^oro  the  grain  can  be  delivered  free  on  the  quay 
at  Liverpool  A  rate  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  ajd. 
per  bushel,  or  7s.  zed.  per  ton,  a  low  rate,  reached  in  Dec.  X900, 
is  yet  sufficiently  high,  it  is  claimed,  to  leave  a  profit;  indeed, 
there  have  frequently  been  times  when  the  rate  was  as  jpw  as  id. 
per  bushd,  or  3s.  id.  per  ton;  and  in  periods  of  great  trade 
depression  wheat  is  carried  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  aa 
ballast,  being  paid  for  by  the  ship-owner.  Another  route  worked 
more  cheaply  than  formerly  is  that  by  river,  from  the  centre  of 
the  winter  wheat  belt,  say  at  St  Louis,  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
by  steamer  to  LiverpooL    The  fiver  rate  has  fallen  below  fiv« 


3'* 

ccnu  per  biubd,  or  ;•.  pn  to 


GRAIN  TRADE 


.  .on,  )i40  lb.  la  Table  No. 
ccM  oi  tiusponalioa  it  umpued  yeu  by  ycu  wiih  the 
priced  llie  l«o  leading  cereals  in  (he  Suiau  follows: — 
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The  fannen  of  the  Umted  Suto  have  do 
Incnaied  output  fiom  Canada — the  cost  of 


Afiieiica  compared  with  wl 


seaboard  in  occhange  for  the  vi 
1M7  he  had  to  give  up  one  hi  ' 

he  bad  impToved  liia  position 
greater  distancea,  owing  to  (b 


only  to  a  very  a 
only  half  of  what 
tanner  haa  to  gii 
for  the  puTpoK 


1  1901  cairied  17^  hushela  of  h 


wasformcriy;  i 


oaybeia 


iponation,  whereas  in  the  'seventies  1 
gave  up  one  in  eignieen  only.  Enough  has  been  sfud  to  pro; 
that  the  advantage  of  position  claimed  for  Ibe  British  farni4 
by  Caird  was  somewhat  illusory.  Speaking  hroadly>  the  Kans: 
or  Minnesota  famer'a  wheat  does  not  have  10  pay  for  caniaf 
to  Liverpool  more  than  i>.  fid.  to  7s.  6d.  per  ton  in  eicess  of  ll 
nue  paid  hy  a  Yorkshire  (armeri  thii,  it  will  he  admitted,  doi 
BOt  go  very  far  towanis  enabling  the  latter  to  pay  rent,  tithi 


Ee  at  different  periods 
jiding  of  the  working 
t.    Only  a  very  unall 


-  prop(»tion  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  1 
to  cheapened  transport  rates;  for  while 
been  falhng,  the  length  of  haulage  has 
la  [900  the  principal  wheat  fields  of  Amenca  were  2000  n 
lanher  from  the  eastern  seaboard  than  was  the  case  in  1871 
■nd  consequently,  notinlhslanding  the  fall  iu  the  mileage  m 
«C  soto  75%,  it  still  costs  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  as  mut 
(obaveiu  quota  of  foreign  wheat  fetched  from  abroad  aiitdi 


Qimnlily  of  Wlintl  and  Wlui 
UnM  Kiniiamfrom  r 
tgoD,  (ii(ilikcr  will  IIh  m 


nr  (at  mluali  intporUi  I'jUi  lia 


Quaari.le.*1^.^Si*'T™iC. 
eiofOrigin.        iif,.4aolb.     Kbigdom. 


«I*|o 


;  I 


i.04S*» 


Comparing  these  Ggura  with  a  ^milar  atatement  (or  the  year 
1S71,  the  most  remote  year  for  which  similar  facts  are  availibte, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  total  cost  per  quarter  for  ocean 
carriage  has  not  much  decreased. 

Qianlil}  of  Whml  ani  Whialn  Fltmr  (01  wbal)  imptrUd  into  l»l 
mi.letOlitrtnlkUimrraicraUtffrlitlU. 


CouDtriea  of  Oritin. 


\  Iriljing  quantity  of  Calilomian  and  A 


.    The  fieiiht  ui 


The  exact  dinereacebetween  the  average  freight  for  the  yean 
!7i  and  r9oo  amounts  to  about  >a>  )id.  pa  quarter  (480  lb), 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  actual  fall  ia  the  price  of  wheat 
jring  the  same  year^ 

Hie  following  daU  bearing  upon  ihc  tubject,  for  aclected 
periods,  are  partly  taken  from  the  Cm.  TraJe  Vcar-Btt^ 


Year. 

United  Kingdom 

'irrsS" 

.894 

1900 

9469,000 
14.sso.ooo 

»sl  197/100 

>  J,  196.000 

s.    d. 

w 

3.040/jcio 

GRAM 


325 


In  pasdBg,  it  may  be  pointed  ovt  that  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
from  1 87 1  to  1874,  the  price  of  wheat  averaged  s^s.  per  quarter 
(or  7s.  per  bushel),  with  the  charge  for  ocean  carriage  at  6a.  s4. 
per  quarter,  whereas  in  1901  wheat  was  sold  in  England  at  28A. 
(or  3s.  6d.  per  bushel),  and  the  charge  for  ocean  carriage  was 
3s.  6d.  per  quarter;  the  ocean  transport  companies  carried  eight 
bushels  of  wheat  across  the  seas  in  190X  for  the  value  of  one 
bushel,  or  exactly  at  the  same  ratio  as  in  1872. 

The  contrast  between  the  case  of  railway  freight  and  ocean 
freight  is  to  be  explained  by  tbc  greater  length  of  the  present 
ocean  voyage,  which  now  extends  to  10,000  miles  in  the  case  of 
Europe's  importation  of  white  wheat  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  in  contrast  with  th^  short 
voyage  from  the  Black  Sea  or  across  the  English  Channel  or 
German  Ocean.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  overlooking  of  this  phase 
of  the  question  that  an  American  statistician  has  fallen  into  tho 
error  of  stating  that  about  16s.  per  quarter  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  whcat|  which  happened  between  1880  ^nd  1894,  is  attributable 
to  the  lessened  cost  of  transport. 

Thus,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 

Wheat  Pticss 

The  following  figures  show  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year 
of  English  wheat,  chiefly  according  to  a  recoixl  publist»cd  by  Mr  T. 
Smith,  Melford,  the  period  covercq  being  from  1656  to  1905: 

Prict  per  Quarter 


s.  d.  1 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s-d. 

1656 

38 

2 

1706 

23  I 

1756 

40  1 

1806 

79  1 

1856 

69  2 

i'j57 

4» 

5 

1707 

25  4 

J  757 

53  4 

1807 

75  4 

1857 

56  4 

1658 

57 

1 

1708 

36  10 
69  9 

1758 

44  5 

1808 

84  4 

1858 

44  2 

1659 

5§ 

1709 

1759 
1760 

35  3 

1809 

97  4 

1859 

43  9 

l6<3o 

S<* 

2 

1710 

69  4 

32  5 

1810 

106  5 

i860 

53  3 

1661 

62 

2 

1711 

48  0 

1 761 

26    9 

1811 

95  3 

1861 

55  4 

1662 

65 

9 

1712 

41  2 

1762 

1812 

126  6 

1862 

55  5 

1663 

50 

8 

1713 

45  4 

1763 

1813 

109  9 

1863 

44  9 

1664 

36 

0 

1714 

44  9 

1764 

41  5 

1814 

74  4 

1864 

40  2 

1665 

43 

10 

1715 

38  2 

J  765 

48  0 

181S 

65  7 

1865 

41  TO 

1666 

32 

0 

1716 

42  8 

1766 

43  I 

1816 

78  6 

1866 

49  " 

1667 

32 

0 

1717 

40  7 

1767 

57  4 

1817 

96  11 

1867 

64  5 

1668 

35 

6 

1718 

34  6 

1768 

53  9 

1818 

86  3 

1868 

63  9 
48  2 

1669 

39 

5 

1719 

3t  I 

1769 

40  7 

1819 

74  6 

1869 

1670 

37 

0 

1720 

32  10 

1770 

43  6 

1820 

67  10 

1870 

46  11 

1671 

37 

4 

1721 

33  4 

1771 

47  2 

1821 

56  I 

1871 

56  8 

1672 

36 

5 

1722 

32  0 

1772 

SO  8 

1822 

44  7 

1872 

57  ? 

»673 

4« 

5 

1723 

30  10 

1773 

5»  2 

1823 

53  4 

1873 

58  8 

1674 

61 

0 

1724 

32  10 

1774 

52  8 

1824 

63  1! 

1874 

55  9 

1675 

57 

5 

1725 

43  I 

1775 

48  4 

1825 

68  6 

1875 

45  2 

1676 

33 

9 

1726 

40  10 

1776 

38  2 

1826 

58  8 

1876 

46  2 

1677 

37 

4 

1727 

37  4 

1777 

45  6 

1827 

58  6 

1877 

56  9 

1678 

52 

5 

1728 

48  5 

1778 

42  0 

1828 

60  5 

1878 

46  s 

1679 

53 

4 

1729 

41  7 

1779 

33  8 

1829 

66  3 

1879 

43  10 

1680 

40 

0 

1730 

32  5 

1780 

35  8 

1830 

Ul 

1880 

44  4 

16S1 

4X 

5 

»73i 

29  2 

1781 

44  8 

1831 

1881 

45  4 

1682 

39 

I 

1732 

23  8 

1782 

47  10 

1832 

S8  8 

1882 

45  1 

1683 

35 

6 

1733 

25  2 

1783 

H    ^ 

1833 

52  II 

1883 

4'  I 

1684 

39 

I 

1734 

34  6 

38  2 

1784 

48  10 

1834 

46  3 

1884 

35  8 

toss 

4» 

5 

1735 

\IU 

51  10 

1835 

32  4 

1885 

32  10 

1686 

30 

2 

1736 

35  «0 

38  10 

1836 

48  6 

1886 

31  0 

1687 

22 

4 

1737 

33  9 

1787 
1788 

41  2 

1837 

55  0 

1887 

32  6 

1688 

40 

10 

1738 

31  6 

45  0 

1838 

64  7 

1888 

31  »o 

1689 

26 

8 

1739 

34.  2 

1789 

5»  2 

1839 

2?  ® 

1889 

29  9 

1690 

30 

9 

1740 

45  I 

1790 

54  9 

1840 

66  4 

1890 

3t  11 

1691 

30 

2 

1741 

41  5 

1791 

48  7 

1841 

64  4 

1891 

37  0 

1692 

4» 

5 

1742 

30  3 

1792 

43  0 

1842 

57  3 

1892 

30  3 

1693 

60 

I 

1743 

22   I 

1793 

49  3 

1843 

50  » 

1893 

26  4 

1694 

56 

10 

1744 

22   I 

1794 

52  3 

1844 

51  3 

1894 

22  10 

1695 

47 

I 

1745 

34  8 

«795 

75  2 
78  7 

1845 

50  10 

^^l 

23  X 

1696 

63 

I 

1746 

1796 

1846 

54  8 

1896 

26  2 

1697 

53 

4 

1747 

30  11 

1797 

53  9 

1847 

69  9 

1897 

30  2 

1G98 

60 

9 

1748 

32  10 

1798 

51  10 

1848 

50  6 

1898 

34  0 

1699 

56 

10 

1749 

32  10 

1799 

69  0 

1849 

44  3 

1899 

25  8 

1700 

35 

6 

1750 

28  10 

1800 

113  »o 

1850 

40  3 

1900 

26  II 

1701 

33 

5 

1751 

34  2 

1801 

119  6 

1851 

38  6 

1901 

26  9 

1702 

26 

2 

1752 

37  2 

1802 

69  10 

1852 

40  9 

1 902 

28  I 

1703 

32 

0 

1753 

39  8 

1803 

58  10 
62  3 

1853 

53  3 

1903 

26  9 

1704 

41 

4 

1754 

30  9 

1804 

1854  72  5 

1855  74  8 

1904 

28  4 

I705|i6 

__8 

I7SS 

30  1 

1805 

89  9 

1905 

129  8 

Pi 

10 

36  0 

51  9 

65  10 

>42  7 

^  Average  for  46  years  only. 


rail  or  occaa  freigbtSb  Incidental  charges  9X^  lomr  tbaa  thby 
were  in  1870;  handling  charges,  brokers'  comniissioiis  and 
insurance  premiums  have  been  in  many  instances  reduced,  but 
all  these  economics  when  combined  only  amount  to  about  3S. 
per  quarter.  Now  if  we  add  together  all  these  savings  in  the 
rate  of  rail  and  ocean  freights  and  incidental  expenses,  we  arrive 
at  an  aggregate  economy  of  Ss.  per  quarter,  or  not  ooe-third 
of  the  actual  diffovnce  between  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  1872  and  1900.  To  what  the  remaining  difference  was  due 
it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certitude;  there  are  some  who  argue 
that  the  tendency  of  prices  to  fall  is  inherent,  and  that  the 
Qonstant  whittling  away  of  intermediaries'  profits  is  sufficient 
explanatioo,  while  biimetallista  have  maintained  that  the 
phenomenon  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the  Gennad 
government  in  demonetizing  silver  in  1872. 

GRAM,  or  Cuick-pca,  called  abo  Egyptian  pea,  or  Bengal 
gram   (from   Port,  grdo,  formerly  gram,  Lat.  ffranum,  Hindi 
CItaMd,   Bengali   Ckkoli,   Ital.    cece.    Span,    garbanto),    the 
Cicer  orietinum  of  Linnaeus,  so  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  seed  to  a  ram's  head.    It  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order 
Lcguminosae,  largely  cultivated  as  a  pulse-food  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Egypt  and  western  Asia  as  far  as  India,  but  is  not  known 
undoubtedly  wild.    The  plant  Is  an  annual  herb  with  flexuoM 
branches,  and  alternately  arranged  pinnately  compound  leaves^ 
with  small,  oval,  serrated  leaflets  and  small  eared  stipules.    The 
flowers  arc  borne  singly  in  the  leaf-axib  on  a  stalk  about  half 
the  length  of  the  leaf  and  jointed  and  bent  in  the  middle;  the 
corolla  is  blue-purple.    The  inflated  pod,  x  to  li  in.  long,  contains 
two  roundish  seeds.    It  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  in  Homer's 
time  under  the  name  erebinthas,  and  is  also  referred  to  by 
Dioscorides  as  krios  from  the  resemblance  of  the  pea  to  the  bead 
of  a  ram.    The  Romans  called  it  cicer,  from  which  is  derived 
the  modem  names  given  to  it  in  the  south  of  Europe.    Names, 
more  or  less  allied  to  one  another,  are  in  vogue  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  there 
is  a  Sanskrit  name  and'  several  others  analogous  or  different  in 
modern  Indian  languages.    The  plant  has  been  cultivated  in 
Egypt  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.    Alphonse  do 
CandoUe  {Qrigin  «/  CuUivaied  Plants,  p.  325)  suggests  that  the 
plant  originally  grew  wild  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus  and  to  the  north  of  Persia.    "  The  western  Aryans 
(Pelasgians,  Hellenes)  perhaps  introduced  the  plant  into  southern 
Europe,  where,  however,  there  is  some  probability  that  it  was 
also  indigenous.    The  western  Aryans  carried  it  to  India."  Gram 
is  largely  cultivated  in  the  East,  where  the  seeds  are  eaten  raw 
or  cooked  in  various  ways,  both  in  their  ripe  and  unripe  condition^ 
and  when  roasted  and  ground  subserve  the  same  purposes  as 
ordinary  flour.    In  Europe  the  seeds  are  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  soups.    They  contain,  in  100  parts  without  husks,  nitrogenous 
substances  22-7,  fat  3-76,  starch  63-18,  mineral  matters  a-6 
parts,  with  water  (Forbes  Watson,  quoted  in  Parkes's  Hygiene). 
The  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  glandular  hairs  clothing  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  more  especially  during  the  cold 
season  when  the  seeds  ripen,  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
oxalic  acid.    In  Mysore  the  dew  containing  it  is  collected  by 
means  of  cloths  spread  on  the  plant  over  m'ght,  and  is  used  in 
domestic  medicine.    The  steam  of  water  in  which  the  fresh  plant 
is  immersed  is  in  the  Deccan  resorted  to  by  the  Portuguese 
for  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea.    The  seed  of  Phaseolus 
MuHgo,  or  green  gram  (Hind,  and  Bcng.  moong),  a  form  of  which 
plant  with  black  seeds  {P.  Max  of  Roxburgh)  is  termed  black 
gram,  is  an  important  article  of  diet  among  the  labouring  classes 
in  India.    The  meal  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  soap,  and  is 
slated  by  Elliot  to  be  an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  Hindu 
bath.    A  variety,  var.  radiatus  (/*.  Roxburghii,  W.  and  Am., 
or  P.  radiatus,  Roxb.)  (vem.  urid,  mdshkaldi),  also  known  as 
green  gram,  is  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  of  the  leguminous 
plants  of  India,  where  the  meal  of  its  seed  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  more  delicate  cakes  and'dishes.    Horse  gram, 
DoUchos   biflorus   (vern.   kultki),   which  supplies  in  Madras 
,  the  place  of  the  dUck-pea,  affords  seed  which,  when  boiled.  Is 
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exUnavely  employed  as  a  food  for  horses  and  cattk  io  South 
India,  where  abo  it  is  eaten  in  curries. 

See  W.  Elliot,  "  On  the  Farif»Qeo«is  Craiiw  aad  the  various  kinds 
of  PuUea  used  in  Southern  India,"  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joum.  xvi. 

il862)   i6  sq.;  H.   Drury,   The   Useful  Plants  of  India    (1873): 
r.  C.  Dutt,  M<\teria  Medica  of  the  Hindus  (Calcutta,  1877) ;  G.  Watt, 
Dictionary  ef  the  Economic  Products  of  India  (1890). 

GRAMMAR  (from  Lat.  grammatical  sc.  ars\  Gr.  Ypdiifia, 
letter,  from 7p&^ijr,  to  write).  By  the  grammar  of  a  language  is 
meant  either  the  relations  borne  by  the  words  of  a  sententx 
and  by  sentences  themselves  one  to  another,  or  the  systematised 
exposition  of  these.  The  exposition  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
incorrect;  but  it  always  presupposes  the  existence  of  certain 
customary  uses  of  words  when  in  combination.  In  what  follows, 
therefore,  grammar  will  be  generally  employed  in  its  primary 
sense,  as  denoting  the  mode  in  which  words  are  connected  in 
order  to  express  a  complete  thought,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  logic, 
a  proposition. 

The  object  of  language  is  to  convey  thought,  and  so  long 
as  this  object  is  attained  the  machinery  for  attaining  it 
is  of  comparatively  slight,  importance.  The  way  in 
gSmmmr,  ^^ich  we  combine  our  words  and  sentences  matters 
little,  provided  that  otur  meaning  is  clear  to  others. 
The  expressions  "horseflesh"  and  "flesh  of  a  horse" 
•re  equally  intelligible  to  an  Englishman  and  therefore  are 
equally  recognized  by  English  grammar.  The  Chinese  manner 
of  denoting  a  genitive  is  by  i^acing  the  defining  word  before 
that  which  it  defines,  as  in  hnte  Jin,  '*  man  of  the  kingdom," 
literally  "  kingdom  man,"  and  the  only  reason  why  it  would  be 
incorrect  in  French  or  Italian  is  that  such  a  combination  would 
be  unintelligible  to  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  grammatical  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  an 
expicssioQ  depends  upon  its  intelligibility,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  ordinary  use  and  custom  of  a  particular  language.  Whatever 
is  so  unfamiliar  as  not  to  be  generally  understood  is  also  un- 
grammatical.  In  other  words,  it  is  contrary  to  the  habit  of  a 
language,  as  determined  by  common  usage  and  consent. 

In  this  way  we  can  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  grammar 
of  a  cultivated  dialect  and  that  of  a  local  dialect  in  the  same 
country  so  frequently  disagree.  Thus,  in  the  dialect  of  West 
Somerset,  (kee  is  the  nominative  of  the  second  personal  pronoun, 
while  in  cultivated  English  the  plural  accusative  yMi(A.-S. 
€0w)  has  come  to  represent  a  nominative  singular.  Both 
are  grammatically  correct  within  the  sphere  of  their  respective 
dialects,  but  no  further.  You  would  be  as  ungrammatical  in 
West  Somerset  as  thee  is  in  classical  English;  and  both  you  and 
tkeet  as  nominatives  singular,  would  have  been  equally  ungram- 
matical in  Eariy  English.  Grammatical  propriety  is  nothing 
more  than  the  established  usage  of  a  particular  body  of  speakers 
at  a  particular  time  in  their  history. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  grammar  of  a  people  changes, 
like  its  pronunciation,  from  age  to  age.  Anglo-Saxon  or  Eariy 
English  gramnmr  is  not  the  grammar  of  Modem  English,  any 
more  than  Latin  grammar  is  the  grammar  of  modem  Italian; 
and  to  defend  an  unusual  construction  or  inflexion  on  the  ground 
that  it  once  existed  in  literary  Anglo-Saxon  is  as  wrong  as  to 
import  a  peculiarity  of  smne  local  dialect  into  the  grammar 
of  the  cultivated  speech.  It  further  follows  that  different 
languages  will  have  different  grammars,  and  that  the  differences 
will  be  more  or  less  according  to  the  nearer  or  remoter  relation- 
ship of  the  languages  themselves  and  the  modes  of  thought 
of  those  who  speak  them.  Consequently,  to  force  the  gram- 
matical framework  of  one  language  upon  another  is  to  miscon- 
ceive the  whole  nature  of  the  latter  and  seriously  to  mislead 
the  learner.  Chinese  grammar,  for  instance,  can  never  be  under- 
stood until  we  discard,  not  only  the  terminology  of  European 
grammar,  but  the  very  conceptions  which  underlie  it,  while 
the  polysynthetic  idioms  of  America  defy  all  attempts  to  discover 
in  them  "  the  parts  of  speech  "  and  the  various  grammatical 
ideas  which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  our  school-grammars. 
The  endeavour  to  find\he  distinctions  of  Latin  grammar  in  that 
of  English  has  only  resulted  in  grotesque  errors,  and  a  total 
misapprehension  of  the  usage  of  the  En|^  language. 


It  is  to  the  Latin  grammarians— or,  more  correctly,  to  the 
Greek  gfimmarians,  upon  whose  labours  those  of  the  Latin 
writers  were  based — ^that  we  owe  the  classification  of 
the  subjects  with  which  grammar  is  commonly  sup-  ^*^^ 
posed  to  deal.  The  grammar  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  grammar, 
which  he  wrote  for  Roman  schoolboys  in  the  time 
of  Pompey,  has  formed  the  starting-point  for  the  innumer- 
able school-grammars  which  have  ^oe  seen  the  light,  and 
suggested  that  division  of  the  matter  treated  of  which  they  have 
followed.  He  defines  grammar  as  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  literary  men,  and  as  divided  into  six  parts-- 
accentuation  and  phonoIogy,ex|^nationof  figurativeexpressions, 
definition,  etymology,  generd  rules  of  flexion  and  critical 
canons.  Of  these,  phbnology  and  accentuation,  or  prosody, 
can  property  be  induded  in  grammar  only  in  so  far  as  the 
construction  of  a  sentence  and  the  grammatical  meaning  of  a 
word  are  determined  by  accent  or  letter-change;  the  accentual 
difference  in  English,  for  example,  between  huense  and  incinse 
belongs  to  the  province  of  grammar,  since  it  indicates  a  difference 
between  noun  and  verb;  and  the  changes  of  vowel  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  by  which  various  nominal  and  verbal  forms  are 
distinguished  from  one  another,  constitute  a  very  important 
part  of  their  grammatical  machinery.  But  where  accent  and 
pronunciation  do  not  serve  to  express  the  relations  of  words 
in  a  sentence,  they  faD  into  the  domain  of  phonology,  not  of 
grammar.  The  explanation  of  figurative  expressions,  .again, 
must  be  left  to  the  rhetoridan,  and  definition  to  the  lexicographer; 
t^e  grammarian  has  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  he  has  with 
the  canons  of  criticism. 

In  fact,  the  old  subdivision  of  grammar,  inherited  from  the 
grammarians  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  must  be  given  up  and. 
a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  What  grammar  really  deals  with 
are  all  those  contrivances  whereby  the  relations  of  words  and 
sentences  are  pointed  out. '-  Sometimes  it  is  position,  sometimes 
phonetic  symbolixation,  sometimes  composition,  sometimes 
flexion,  sometimes  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  which  enables  the 
speaker  to  combine  his  words  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be 
intelligible  to  another.  Grammar  may  accordingly  be  divided 
into  the  three  departments  of  composition  or  "  word-building," 
syntax  and  accidence,  by  which  is  meant  an  exposition  of  the 
means  adopted  by  language  lor  esqtreasing  the  rdations  of 
grammar  when  recourse  is  not  had  to  composition  or  simple 
position. 

A  systematijsed  exposition  of  grammar  may  be  intended  for 
the  purely  practical  purpose  of  teaching  the  mechanism  of  a 
foreign  language.    In  this  case  all  that  is  necessary 
is  a  correct  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts.    But    ^f^^  ^ 
a  correct  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  is  by  no    ^jf 
means  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
The  facts  will  be  distorted  by  a  false  theory  in  regard  to  tbem, 
while  they  will  certainly  not  be  presented  in  a  complete  form  if 
the  granunarian  is  ignorant  of  the  true  theory,  they  presuppose. 
The  Semitic  verb,  for  example,  remains  unintelligible  so  long 
as  the  explanation  of  its  forms  is  sought  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  Aryan  verb,  since  it  has  no  tenses  in  the  Aryan  sense  of  the 
word,  but  denotes  relation  and  not  time. 

A  good  practical  grammar  of  a  language,  therefore,  should  be 
based  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  facts  which  it  expounds, 
and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  facts  b  only  possible  where 
they  are  examined  and  co-ordinated  in  accordance  with  the 
scientific  method.  A  practical  grammar  ought,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  to  be  preceded  by  a  scientific  grammar. 

Comparison  is  the  instrument  with  which  science  woiks,  and 
a  scientific  grammar,  accordingly,  is  one  in  which  the  comparative 
method  has  been  applied  to  the  relations  of  speech.  If  we  «-ould 
understand  the  origin  and  real  nature  of  grammatical  forms, 
and  of  the  relations  which  they  represent,  we  must  compare  them 
with  similar  forms  in  kindred  dialecU  and  languages,  as  well 
u  with  the  forms  under  which  they  appeared  themselves  at  an 
earlier  period  of  their  history.  We  shall  thus  have  a  comparative 
grammar  and  an  historical  grammar,  the  latter  being  devoted 
to  tzmdng  the  history  of  grammatical  forms  and  usages  in  the 
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same  kaguage.  Of  ooune,  an  historical  grammar  ia  only 
poasiUe  where  a  tucceision  of  written  records  exists;  where 
a  laognage  possesses  no  older  literature  we  must  be  content 
with  a  comparative  grammar  only,  and  look  to  oognate  idioms 
to  throw  h'ght  upon  its  grammatical  peculiarities.  In  this  case 
we  have  frequently  to  leave  whole  forms  unexplained,  or  at 
most  conjectur^y  inteipreted,  since  the  machinery  by  means  of 
which  the  relations  of  gihmmar  are  symboUaed  Is  oft«i  changed 
so  completely  during  the  growth  of  a  language  as  to  cause  its 
earlier  shape  and  character  to  be  unrecognixable.  Moreover, 
our  area  of  conqiarison  must  be  as  wide  as  possible;  where  we 
have  but  two  or  three  languagps  to'compare,  we  are  in  danger 
of  building  up  conclusions  on  insufficient  evidence.  The  gram- 
matical errors  of  the  Hawical  philologists  of  the  s8th  century 
were  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  their  areaof  comparison 
was  confined  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  historical  grammar  of  a  single  language  or  dialed,  wfaidi 
traces  the  grammatical  forms  and  usages  of  the  language  as  far 
back  as  documentary  evidence  allows,  affords  material  to  the 
comparative  grammarian,  whose  task  it  is 'to  compare  the 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  of  an  allied  group  of  tongues 
and  thereby  reduce  them  to  their  eariiest  forms  and  senses. 
The  work  thus  carried  out  by  the  comparative  grammarian 
within  a  particular  family  of  languages  is  made  use  of  by  universal 
grammar,  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  ideas  that  under- 
lie all  grammar  whatsoever,  as  distinct  from  those  that  are 
peculiar  to  special  families  of  speech.  Universal  grammar  is 
sometimes  known  as  "  the  metaphysics  of  language,"  and  it 
has  to  decide  such  questions  as  the  nature  of  gender  or  of  the 
verb,  the  true  purport  of  the  genirive  relation,  or  the  origin  of 
grammar  itself.  Such  questions,  it  is  dear,  can  only  be  answered 
by  comparing  the  results  gained  by  the  comparative  treatment 
of  the  grammars  of  various  groups  of  language.  What  historical 
grammar  is  to  comparative  grammar,  comparative  grammat  is 
to  universal  grammar. 

Universal  grammar,  as  founded  on  tboTesults  of  the  scientific 
study  of  speech,  is  thus  essentially  different  from  that  **  universal 
grammar  "  so  mudi  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
xpth  century,  which  coraistcd  of  a  series  of  a  priori 
assumptions  based  on  the  peculiarities  of  European 
grammar  and  illustrated  from  the  same  source.  But  universal 
grammar,  as  conceived  by  modem  science,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy; 
iu  materials  are  still  in  the  process  of  being  collected.  The 
comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-European  languages  is  alone 
in  an  advanced  state,  those  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  of  the  Finno- 
Ugrian  tongues  and  of  the  Bantu  dialects  of  southern  Africa 
are  still  in  a  backward  condition;  and  the  other  families  of 
speech  existing  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  and  the  Sonorian  of  North  America,  have  not  as  yet 
been  treated  scientifically.  Chinese,  it  is  true,  possesses  an 
historical  grammar,  and  Van  Eys,  in  his  comparative  grammar 
of  Basque,  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problems  of  that  interesting 
language  by  a  comparison  of  its  various  dialects;  but  in  both 
cases  the  area  of  comparison  is  too  smaO  for  more  than  a  Umited 
success  to  be  attainable.  Instead  of  attempting  the  questions 
of  universal  grammar,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  our 
attention  to  three  points — the  fundamental  differences  in  the 
grammattcaL  conceptions  of  different  groups  of  languages,  the 
main  results  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  Indo-European 
grammar,  and  the  light  thrown  by  comparative  philology  upon 
the  grammar  of  our  own  tongue. 

The  proposition  or  sentence  is  the  unit  and  starting-point  of 
speech,  and  grammar,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  the  relations 
Qf^^  of  its  several  parts  one  to  another,  together  with  the 
€oc»M  la  expression  of  them.  These  relations  may  be  regarded 
trmmmme  _  from  various  points  of  view.  In  the  polysynthetic 
languages  of  America  the  sentence  is  conceived  as  a 
whole,  not  composed  of  independent  words,  but,  like 
the  thought  which  it  expresses,  one  and  indivisible.  What  we 
should  denote  by  a  series  of  words  is  consequently  denoted  by  a 
single  long  compound — kuliiatchis  in  Delaware,  for  instance, 
signifying  "  give  me  your  pretty  little  paw,"  and  aglskkifiarlor- 
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tsuanUpok  in  Eskimo,  "  he  goes  away  hastily  and  exerts  himself 
to  write."  Individual  words  can  be,  and  often  are,  extracted 
from  the  sentence;  but  in  this  case  they  stand,  as  it  were, 
outside  it,  being  represented  by  a  pronoun  within  the  sentence 
itsdf .  Thus,  in  Mexican,  we  can  say  not  only  nisotsi-Umoa,  **  1 
look  for  flowers,"  but  also  ni-k-tetnoa  satsiU,  where  the  inter- 
polated guttural  is  the  objective  pronoun.  As  a  necessary  result 
of  this  conception  of  the  sentence  the  American  languages 
possess  no  true  verb,  each  act  being  expressed  as  a  whole  by  a 
single  word.  In  Cherokee,  for  example,  while  there  is  no  verb 
signifying  '*to  wash"  in  the  abstract,  no  less  than  thirteen 
words  an  used  to  signify  every  conceivable  mode  and  object  of 
washing.  In  the  incorporating  languages,  again,  (tf  which 
Basque  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  the  object  cannot  be  conceived 
except  as  contained  in  the  verbal  action.  Hence  every  verbal 
form  embodies  an  objective  pronoun,  even  though  the  object 
may  be  separately  expressed.  If  we  pass  to  an  isolating  language 
Uke  Chinese,  we  find  the  exact  converse  of  that  which  meets  us 
in  the  potysjrnthetic  tongues.  Here  each  proposition  or  thought 
is  analysed  into  its  several  elements,  and  these  are  set  over 
against  one  another  as  so  many  independent  words.  The 
rdations  of  grammar  are  consequently  denoted  by  position,  the 
particular  po8itk>n  of  two  or  more  words  determining  the  relation 
they  bear  to  each  other.  The  analysis  of  the  sentence  has  not 
been  carried  so  far  in  agglutinative  languages  like  Turkish. 
In  these  the  relations  of  grammar  are-represented  by  individual 
words,  which,  however,  are  subordinated  to  the  words  expressing 
the  main  ideas  intended  to  be  in  relation  to  one  another  The 
defining  words,  or  indins  of  grammatical  relations,  are,  in  a 
large  number  of-  instances,  pUced  after  the  words  which  they 
define;  in  some  cases,  however,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Bantu 
languages  of  southern  Africa,  the  relation  is  conceived  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  the  defining  words  being  prefixed. 
The  Inflexional  languages  call  in  the  aid  of  a  new  principle. 
The  reUitions  of  grammar  are  denoted  symbolically  either 
by  a  change  of  vowel  or  by  a  change  of  termination,  more 
rarely  by  a  change  at  the  beginning  of  a .  word.  Each 
idea,  together  with  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  other 
ideas  of  a  proposition,  is  thus  represented  by  a  single  word; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ideas  which  moke  up  the  elements  of  a 
sentence  are  not  conceived  severally  and  independently,  as  in 
Chinese,  but  as  always  having  a  certain  connexion  with  one 
another.  Inflcxioiud  languages,  however,  tend  to  become 
analytical  by  the  logical  separation  of  the  flexion  from  the  idea 
to  which  it  is  attached,  though  the  primitive  point  of  view  is 
never  altogether  discarded,  and  traces  of  flexion  remain  even  in 
English  and  Persian.  In  fact,  there  is  no  example  of  a  language 
which  has  wholly  forsaken  the  conception  of  the  sentence  and 
the  relation  of  its  elements  with  which  it  started,  although  each 
dass  of  languages  occasionally  trespasses  on  the  grammatical 
usages  of  the  others.  In  language,  as  elseiihcre  in  nature,  there 
are  no  sharp  lines  of  divisicm,  no  sudden  leaps;  species  passes 
insensibly  into  spedes,  class  into  class.  At  the  same  time  the 
several  types  of  speech — ^polysynthetic,  isolating,  agglutinative 
and  inflexional—- remain  clear  and  fixed;  and  even  where  two 
languages  belong  to  the  same  general  type,  as,  fdr  instance,  an 
Indo-European  and  a  Semitic  language  in  the  inflcxibnal  group, 
or  a  Bantu  and  a  Turkish  language  in  the  agglutinative  group, 
we  find  no  certain  example  of  grammatical  interchange.  A  mixed 
grammar,  in  which  the  grammatical  procedure  of  two  distinct 
families  of  speech  is  intermingled,  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
unknown. 

It  is  obvious,  .therefore,  that  grammar  constitutes  the  surest 
and  most  important  basis  for  a  classification  of  languages. 
Words  may  be  borrowed  freely  by  one  dialect  from  another,  or, 
though  originally  unrelated,  may,  by  the  action  of  phonetic 
decay,  come  to  assume  the  same  forms,  while  the  limited  number 
of  articulate  sounds  and  conceptions  out  of  which  language  was 
first  developed,  and  the  similarity  of  the  drcumstances  by  which 
the  first  speakers  were  everywhere  surrounded,  naturally  produce 
a  resemblance  between  the  roots  of  many  unconnected  tongues. 
Where,  however,  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  grammar  and 
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the  machinery  by  which  they  are  expressed  are  the  same,  we 
may  have  no  hesitation  in  inferring  a  common  origin. 

The  main  results  of  scientific  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
primitive  meaning  of  the  forms  of  Indo-European  grammar 
1^,10,  ^  may  be  sonuned  up  as  follows.  We  start  with  stems 
Aidb*  or  themes,  by  which  are  meant  words  of  two  or 
tBivoptam  more  syllables  which  terminate  in  a  limited  number 
gmmmar»  ^£  sounds.  These  stems  can  be  classed  in  groups  of 
two  kinds,  one  in  which  the  groups  consist  of  stems  of  similar 
meanings  and  similar  initial  syllables,  and  another  in  which 
the  final  syllables  alone  coincide.  In  the  first  case  we  have 
what  are  termed  roots,  the  simplest  elements  into  which 
words  can  be  decomposed;  in  the  second  case  stems  proper, 
which  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  sufi&xes  attached  to 
roots.  Roots,  therefore,  are  merely  the  materials  out  of  which 
speech  can  be  made,  the  embodiments  of  isolated  conceptions 
with  which  the  lexicographer  alone  has  to  deal,  whereas  stems 
present  us  with  words  already  combined  in  a  sentence  and 
embodying  the  relations  of  grammar.  If  we  would  ri|^lly 
understand  primitive  Indo-European  grammar,  we  must  conceive 
it  as  having  been  expressed  or  implied  in  the  suffixes  of  the  stems, 
and  in  the  order  according  to  which  the  stems  were  arranged  in 
a  sentence.  In  other  words,  the  relations  of  grammar  were 
denoted  partly  by  juxtaposition  or  syntax,  partly  by  the  sufi&xes 
of  stems. 

These  suffixes  were  prol^bly  at  first  unmeaning,  or  rather 
clothed  with  vague  sii^cations,  which  changed  according  to 
the  place  occupied  in  the  sentence  by  the  stem  to  which  they 
were  joined.  Gradually  this  vagueness  of  signification  dis- 
appeared, and  particular  sufiixes  came  to  be  set-apart  to  represent 
particular  relations  of  grammar.  What  had  hitherto  been 
expressed  by  mere  position  now  attached  itself  to  the  terminations 
or  suffixes  of  stems,  which  accordingly  became  full-grown  words. 
Some  of  the  sufiixes  denoted  purely  grammatical  ideas,  that  is 
to  say,  were  flexions;  others  .were  dassificatory,  serving  to 
distinguish  nouns  from  verbs,  presents  from  aorists,  objects 
from  agents  and  the  like;  while  others,  again,  remained  un- 
meaning adjuncts  of  the  root.  This  origin  of  the  flexions  explains 
the  otherwise  strange  fact  that  the  same  suffix  may  symbolize 
wholly  different  grammatical  relations.  In  Latin,  for  instance, 
the  context  and  dictionary  will  alone  tell  us  that  mus-as  is  the 
accusative  plural  of  a  noun,  and  om-as  the  second  person  singular 
of  a  verb,  or  that  mus^a  is  the  nominative  singular  of  a  feminine 
substantive,  hon-c  the  accusative  plural  of  a  neuter  adjective. 
In  short,  the  flexions  were  originally  merely  the  terminations  of 
stems  which  were  adapted  to  express  the  various  relations  of 
words  to  each  other  in  a  sentence,  as  these  gradually  presented 
themselves  to  the  conKiousness  and  were  extracted  from  what 
had  been  previously  implied  by  position.  .  Necessarily,  the  same 
suffix  might  be  used  sometimes  in  a  dassificatory,  sometimes  in  a 
flexional  sense,  and  sometimes  without  any  definite  sense  at  all. 
In  the  Greek  dative-locative  ttH^-w-^i,  for  example,  the  suffix 
^t  is  dassificatory;  m  the  nominative  ir&i-ct  it  is  flexionaL 

When  a  particular  termination  or  suffix  once  acquired  a 
special  sense,  it  would  be  separated  in  thought  from  the  stem  to 
which  it  bdonged,  and  attached  in  the  same  sense  to  other  sten» 
and  other  terminations.  Thus  in  modern  English  we  can  attach 
the  suffix  -fse  to  almost  any  word  whatsoever,  in  order  to  give 
the  latter  a  transitive  meaning,  and  the  Gr.  irHtam^  quoted 
above,  really  contains  no  less  than  three  suffixes,  •«$,  -av  and 
•i,  the  last  two  both  denoting  the  locative,  and  coalescing, 
through  ffi^i,  into  a  single  syllable  -ci.  The  latter  instance  shows 
us  how  two  or  more  suffixes  denoting  exactly  the  same  idea  may 
be  tacked  on  one  to  another,  if  the  original  force  and  signification 
of  the  first  of  them  comes  to  be  forgotten.  Thus,  in  O.  Eng. 
sang-cslre  was  the  feminine  of  sang-ere, "  singer,"  but  the  meaning 
of  the  termination  has  so  entirdy  died  out  of  the  memory  that 
we  have  to  add  the  Romanic  -ess  to  it  if  we  would  still  distinguish 
it  from  the  mascub'ne  singer.  A  familiar  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  full  sense  of  the  exponent  of  a  grammatical  idea 
fades  from  the  mind  and  has  to  be  supplied  by  a  new  exponent 
»  afforded  by  the  use  of  expletives  in  convenational  £pg|lish 


to  denote  the  superlative.  '"  Very  warm  "  expresses  little  noie 
than  the  positive,  and  to  represent  the  intensity  of  his  feelings 
the  En^ishman  has  recourse  to  such  expressions  as  *'  ftwfully 
warm  "  like  the  Ger.  "  schrecklich  warm." 

Such  words  as  **  very,"  "  awfully,"  *'  schrecklich,"  iUustrste 
a  second  mode  in  which  Indo-European  grammar  has  found 
means  of  expression.  Words  may  lose  their  true  signification 
and  become  the  mere  exponents  of  grammatical  ideas..  Professor 
Earle  divides  all  words  into  presenHM  and  symboUc,  the  former 
denoting  objects  and  conceptions,  the  latter  the  rdations  which 
exist  between  these.  Symbolic  words,  therefore,  are  what  the 
Chinese  grammarians  call "  empty  wonb  " — words,  that  is,  which 
have  been  divested  of  thdr  proper  signification  and  serve  a  gram- 
matical purpose  only.  Many  of  the  dassificatory  and  some  of 
the  flexional  suffixes  of  Indo-European  speech  can  be  shown 
to  have  had  this  origin.  Thus  the  suflix  lor,  which  denotes 
names  of  kinship  and  agency,  seems  to  come  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Lat.  Urminus  and  transt  our  tkrtmgkt  the  Sans  tar-imi, 
"  1  pass  over,"  and  to  have  primarily  signified  "  one  that  goes 
through  "  a  Uiiag.  Thus,  too,  the  Eng.  head  or  hoodf  in  wonb 
like  godhead  and  brotherhood,  is  the  A.-S.  hdd,  *<diaracter" 
or  "rank";  dom,  in  kingdom,  the  A.-S..d0OT,  "judgment"; 
and  loch  or  /«rf  je,  in  vtedloch  and  hnauUdge,  the  A.-S.  Mc, "  sport " 
or  "  gift."  In  all  these  cases  the  "  empty  words,"  after  first 
losing  every  trace  of  thdr  original  significance,  have  followed 
the  general  analogy  of  the  language  and  assumed  the  form  and 
functions  of  the  sufiixes  with  which  they  had  been  confused. 

A  third  mode  of  representing  the  relations  of  grammar  is 
by  the  symbolic  use  of  voweb  and  diphthongs.  In  Greek,  for 
instance,  the  distinction  between  the  reduplicated  present  6Jfiupi 
and  the  reduplicated  perfect  iiSuKa  is  indicated  by  a  distinction 
of  vowel,  and  in  primitive  Aryan  grammar  the  vowd  A  seems 
to  have  been  set  apart  to  denote  the  subjunctive  mood  just  as 
ya  or  i  was  set  apart  to  denote  the  potentiaL  So,  too,  according 
to  M.  Hovelacque,  the  change  of  a  into « or  « in  the  parent  Indo- 
European  symbolized  a  change  of  meaning  from  passive  to  active. 
This  83rmbolic  use  of  the  vowels,  which  is  the  purest  application 
of  the  prindple  of  flexion,  is  far  less  extensivdy  carried  out  in 
the  Indo-European  than  in  the  Semitic  languages.  The  Semitic 
family  of  speech  is  therefore  a  much  mott  characteristic  type  of 
the  inflexional  languages  than  is  the  Indo-European. 

The  primitive  Indo-European  noun  possessed  at  least  eight 
cases — ^nominative,  accusative,  vocative,  instrumental,. dative, 
genitive,  ablative  and  locative.  M.  Bergaigne  has  attempted 
to  show  that  the  first  three  of  these,  the  "  strong  cases  "  » 
they  are  termed,  are  really  abstracts  formed  by  the  suffixes 
HU  (-5),  -an,  -HI,  -I,  -t,  -d  and  •>«  (-«)>  the  plural  being  nothing 
more  than  an  abstract  singular,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by 
comparing  words  like  the  Gr.  <vp-(,  and  Are-f,  which  mean 
predsdy  the  same.  The  remaining  "  weak  "  cases,  formed  by 
the  suffixes  -iima,  -«ya,  -jyd,  -yd,  -%  'an,  4,  -bhi,  su,  -i,  -a  and  -i, 
are  really  adjectives  and  adverbs.  No  distinction,  for  example* 
can  be  drawn  between  "  a  cup  of  gold  "  and  **  a  golden  cup, 
and  the  instrumental,  the  dativ«,  tJie  ablative  and  the  locative 
are,  when  doady  examined,  merely  adverbs  attadied  to  a  verb. 
The  terminations  of  the  strong  cases  do  not  disi^ace  the  accent 
of  the  stem  to  which  they  are  sjiffixed;  the  suffixes  of  the  weak 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  draw  the  accent  upon 
themsdves. 

According  to  Httbschmann,  the  nominative,  accusative  and 
genitive  cases  are  purely  granunatical,  distinguished  irom  one 
another  through  the  exigendes  of  the  sentence  only>  wherc;^ 
the  locative,  ablative  and  instrumental  have  a  logical  origin  ana 
determine  the  logical  relation  which  the  three  other  cases  bcac 
to  each  other  and  the  verb.  The  nature  of  the  dative  is  I^/^ 
undedded.  The  locative  primarily  denotes  rest  in  a  place,  the 
ablative  motion  from  a  place,  and  the  instrumental  themeansor 
concomitance  of  an  action.  The  dative  Hubschmann  regards 
as  ''  the  case  of  the  partidpant  object."  Like  Habschmann, 
Holxweissig  divides  the  cases  into  two  classesr— the  one  grtm^ 
matical  and  the  other  fcgical;  and  his  analysis  of  their  V^^^^ 
meaning  is  the  same  as  that  9l  HQbscbmann,  except  u  teps^ 
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the  dttivie,  tlie  piiinary  tease  of  which  he  tUnks  to  hAve  been 
motion  towards  a  place.  This  is  siao  the  view  of  DelbrQck,  who 
makes  it  denote  tendency  towards  an  object.  Delbrjlck,  how- 
ever, holds  that  the  primary  sense  of  the  ablative  was  that  of 
separation,  the  instrumental  originally  indicating  concomitance, 
while  there  was  a  double  kxmtive,  one  used  like  the  ablative 
absolute  in  Latin,  the  other  being  a  locative  of  the  object. 

The  dual  was  older  than  the  plural,  and  after  the  development 
of  the  latter  survived  as  a  mer^  useless  encumbrance,  of  which 
most  of  the  Indo-European  langaoges  contrived  in  time  to  get 
rid.  There  are  still  many  savage  idioms  in  which  the  conception 
d  plurality  has  not  advanced  beyond  that  of  duality.  In  the 
Bushman  dialects,  for  instance,  the  plural,  or  rather  that  which 
fs  more  than  one,  is  expressed  by  rq>eating  the  woid;  thus  tu 
is  "  mouth,"  Mu  "  mouths."  It  may  be  shown  that  most  of 
the  suffixes  of  the  Indo-European  dual  are  the  tonger  and  more 
primitive  forms  <A  those  of  the  plural  which  have  grown  out  of 
them  by  the  help  of  phonetic  decay.  The  plural  of  the  weak  cases, 
on  the  other  hand  (the  accusative  alone  excq>ted),  was  klenticai 
with  the  singutor  of  abstract  nouns;  so  far  as  both  form  and 
meaning  are  concerned,  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
6v»  and  lirot.  Similarly,  Mumanily  aiod  nun  signify  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  the  use  of  English  words  like  skup  or  ftsk 
(or  both  singular  and  plural  shows  to  what  an  extentour  apprecia- 
tion ol  number  is  determined  by  the  context  rather  than  by  the 
form  of  the  noun.  The  so-called  "  broken  plurals  "  of  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  are  really  singular  collectives  employed  to  denote 
the  plural. 

Gender  is  the  product  partly  of  analogy,  partly  of  phonetic 
decay.  In  many  languages,  such  as  Eskimo  and-  Choctaw,  its 
place  is  taken  by  adivision  of  objects  into  animate  and  inammate, 
while  in  other  languages  they  are  separated  into  rational  and 
irrational.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  parent  Indo- 
European  in  an  early  stage  of  its  existence  had  no  signs  of  gender 
at  all.  The  terminations  of  the  names  of  falfur  and  mother, 
paUr  and  nui/er,  for  example,  are  exactly  the  same,  and  in  Latin 
and  Greek  many  diphthongi^  stems,  as  well  as  stems  in  i  or  ya 
and  u  (like  vavs  and  wUvs,  t^Xis  and  Xis),  may  be  indifferently 
masculine  and  feminine.  Even  stems  in  o  and  a  (of  the  second 
and  first  declensions),  though  the  first  are  generally  masculine 
and  the  second  generally  feminine,  by  no  means  invariably 
maintain  the  rule;  and  feminines  like  humus  and  45df,  or 
masculines  like  advena  and  voUt^,  show  that  there  was  a  time 
when  these  stems  also  indicated  no  particular  gender,  but  owed 
their  subsequent  adaptation,  the  one  to  mark  the  masculine 
and  the  other  to  mark  the  feminine,  to  the  influence  of  analogy. 
The  idea  of  gender  was  first  suggested  by  the  difference  between 
man  and  woman,  male  and  female,  and,  as  in  so  many  languages 
at  the  present  day,  was  rqiresented  not  by  any  outward  sign 
but  by  the  meaning  of  the  words  tbenmelves.  When  once  arrived 
at,  the  conception  of  gender  was  extended  to  other  objects  besides 
those  to  which  it  properly  belonged.  The  primitive  Indo- 
European  did  not  distinguish  between  subject  and  object,  but 
personified  objects  by  ascribing  to  them  the  motives  and  powers 
of  living  beings.  Accordingly  they  were  referred  to  by  different 
pronouns,  one  class  denoting  the  masculine  and  another  class 
the  feminine,  and  the  distinction  that  existed  between  these  two 
classes  of  pronouns  was  after  a  time  transferred  to  the  nouns. 
As  soon  as  the  preponderant  number  of  stems  in  0  in  daily  use 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  masculine  on  account  of  their  mean- 
ing, other  stems  in  0,  whatever  might  be  their  signification, 
were  made  to  follow  the  general  analogy  and  were  similarly 
claimed  as  masculines.  In  the  same  way,  the  suffix  s  or  ya 
acquired  a  feminine  sense,  and  was  set  apart  to  represent  the 
feminine  gender.  Unlike  the  Semites,  the  Indo-Europeans  were 
not  satisfied  with  these  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine. 
As  soon  as  object  and  subject,  patient  and  agent,  were  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  there  arose  a  need  for  a  third 
gender,  which  should  be  neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  but 
denote  things  without  life.  This  third  gender  was  fittin^y 
aprcssed  either  by  the  objective  case  used  as  a  nominative  (e.|. 
regftum),  or  by  a  stem  without  any  case  ending  at  all  («^.  virus}. 


The  adverUal  ineaning  of  so  many  of  the'  cases  explains  the 
readiness  with  which  they  became  cr>'stallized  into  adverbs  and 
prepositions.  An  adverb  is  the  attribute  of  an  attribute — "  the 
rose  smeUs  sweetly,'*  for  example,  being  resolvable  into  "the 
rose  has  the  attribute  of  scent  with  the  further  attribute  of 
sweetness."  In  our  own  language  ancCf  twicer  needs,  are  all 
genitives;  seldom  b  a  dative.  The  Latin  and  Greek  kumi  and 
xo/icuare  tocatives, /odtftme  (faciUumed)  and  tirrvxut  ablatives, 
ir^ynr  and  fi^a  instrumentala,  rApos,  i^  and  n^XoD  genitives. 
The  frequency  with  which  particidar  cases  of  particular  nouns 
were  used  in  a  specifically  attribufive  sense  caused  them  to 
become,  as  it  were,  petrified,  the  other  cases  of  the  nouns  in 
question  passing  out  of  use,  and  the  original  force  of  those  that 
were  retained  being  gradually  forgotten.  Prepositions  are 
adverbs  employed  to  define  nouns  instead  of  verbs  and  adjectives. 
Their  appearance  in  the  Indo-European  languages  is  compara- 
tively late,  and  the  Homeric  poems  allow  us  to  trace  their  growth 
in  Greek.  The  adverb,  originally  intended  to  define  the  verb, 
came  to  be  construed  wkh  the  noun,  and  the  government  of 
the  case  with  which  it  was  construed  was  accordingly  transferred 
from  the  verb  to  the  noun.  Thus  when  we  read  in  the  Odyssey 
(iv.  43),  a^^  i*  eianyw  Btiop  661100,  ^^  Me  that  cfr  is  still  an 
adverb,  and  that  the  accusative  is  governed  by  the  verb;  it  Is 
quite  otherwise,  however,  with  a  line  like  'ArpeUhfi  6i  ykpovm 
ddlXiat  iiyew  'Axeuwrlt  KkLobpf  (//.  L  89)  where  the  adverb  has 
passed  into  a  preposition.  Ihe  same  process  of  transformation 
is  still  going  on  in  English,  where  we  can  say  indifferently, 
"What  are  you  looking  at?"  using  "at  "as  an  adverb,  and 
governing  the  pronoun  by  the  verb,  and  "  At  what  are  your 
looking?"  where  "at"  iuu  become  a  preposition.  With  the 
growth  and  increase  of  prepositions  the  need  of  the  case-endings 
diminished,  and  in  some  languages  the  latter  disappeared 
altogether. 

Like  prepositions,  conjunctions  also  are  prinuuily  adverbs 
used  in  a  demonstrative  and  relative  sense.  Hence  most  of  the 
conjunctions  are  petrified  cases  of  pronouns.  The  rehuion 
between  two  sentences  was  originally  expressed  by  simply  setting 
them  side  by  side,  afterwards  by  employing  a  demonstrative 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause  to  refer  to  the  whole  pre- 
ceding one.  The  relative  pronoun  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  a  demonstrative;  indeed,  we  can  still  use 
that  in  English  in  a  relative  sense.  Since  the  demonstrative 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause  represented  the  first  dause, 
and  was  consequently  an  attribute  of  the  second,  it  had  to  stand 
in  some  case,  and  this  case  became  a  conjunction..  How  chisely 
allied  the  adverb  add  the  conjunction  are  may  be  seen  from 
Greek  and  Latin,  where  <i!s  or  guum  can  be  used  as  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Our  own  and,  it  may  be  observed,  has  probably 
the  same  root  as  the  Greek  locative  adverb  Irt,  and  ori^ally 
signified  "  going  further." 

Another  form  of  adverb  is  the  infinitive,  the  adverbial  force 
of  which  appears  clearly  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  A  wonderful  thing 
to  see."  Various  cases,  such  as  the  locative,  the  dative  or  the 
instrumental,  are  employed  in  Vedic  Sanskrit  in  the  sense  of 
the  infinitive,  besides  the  bare  stem  or  neuter  formed  by  the 
suffixes  man  and  van.  In  Greek  the  neuter  stem  and  the  dative 
case  were  alone  retained  for  the  purpose.  The  first  is  found  in 
infinitives  like  S^up  and  ^pccv  (for  an  earlier  ^pc-iw),  the 
second  in  the  infinitives  in  -«.  Thus  the  Gr.  iofivtts  answers 
letUr  for  letter  to  the  Vedic  dative  ddvdne,  "  to  give,"  and  the 
form  4*^iUffOoi  is  explained  by  the  Vedic  vayodkai,  for  vayds-dkaif 
literally  "  to  do  living,"  dkai  being  the  d^ve  iA.  a  noun  from 
the  root  dAd,  "  to  place  "  or  "  do."  When  the  form  ^ebiweki 
had  once  come  into  existence,  analogy  was  ready  to  create  such 
false  imitations  as  ypinpaaBat.  or  Ypa^^sotfcu.  The  Latin 
infinitive  in  -re  for  •«<  has  the  same  origin,  asnare,  lot  instance, 
being  the  dative  of  an  old  stem  amas.  In  fieri  for  fierei  or  fiesei, 
from  the  same  root  as  our  English  be,  the  original  length  of  the 
final  syllable  is  preserved.  The  suffix  in  Htm  is  an  accusative,  like 
the  corresponding  infinitive  of  cUissical  Sanskrit.  This  origin 
of  the  infinitive  explains  the  Latin  construction  of  the  accusative 
and  infinitive.    Wbea  the  Roman  said.  '*  Miror  le  ad  me  nihil 
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Kribere/'  all  that  he  meant  at  fint  was,  "  I  waader  at  you  for 
writing  nothing  to  me/'  where  the  infinitive  was  merely  a  dative 
case  used  adverbially. 

The  history  of  the  infinitive  makes  it  dear  how  little  distinction 
must  have  been  felt  at  the  outset  between  the  noun  and  the  verb. 
Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  verb  was  a  slow  process.  There  was  * 
time  in  the  history  of  Indo-European  speech  when  it  had  not  as 
yet  risen  to  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker,  and  in  the  period 
when  the  noun  did  not  possess  a  plural  there  was  as  yet  also  no 
verb.  The  attachment  of  the  first  and  second  personaI.pronouns, 
or  of  sufoes  resembling  tUbm,  to  certain  stems,  was  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  latter.  lake  the  Semitic  verb, 
the  Indo-European  verb  seems  primarily  to  have  denoted  relation 
only,  and  to  have  been  attached  as  an  attribute  to  the  subject. 
The  idea  of  time,  however,  was  soon  put  into  it,  and  two  tenses 
were  created,  the  one  ezpres5ingapresentorcontinuousaction,the 
other  an  aoristic  or  momentary  one.  The  distinction  of  sense  was 
symbolized  by  a  distinction  of  pronunciation,  the  root-Qrllable 
of  the  aorist  being  an  abbreviated  fona  of  that  of  the  present. 
Thb  abbreviation  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  accent 
(which  was  shifted  from  the  stem-syll^e  to  the  termination), 
and  this  change  again  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  prefixing 
of  the  so-called  augment  to  the  aor^t,  which  survived  into  his- 
torical times  only  in  Sanskrit,  Zend  and  Greek,  and  the  origin  of 
whkh  is  still  a  mystery.  The  weight  of  the  first  sylUble  in  the 
aorist  further  caused  the  person-endings  to  be  shortened,  and  so 
two  sets  of  person-endings,  usually  termed  primary  and  secondary, 
sprang  into  existence.  By  reduplicating  the  root-syllable  of 
the  present  tense  a  perfect  was  formed;  but  originally  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  present  and  perfect,  and  Greek  verbs 
like  iiSaiu  and  ^ku  are  memorials  of  a  time  when  the  difference 
between  "  I  am  come  "  and  "  I  have  come  "  was  not  yet  felt. 
Reduplication  was  further  adapted  to  the  expression  o(  intensity 
and  desire  (in  the  aD<alIcd  intensive  and  desiderative  forms). 
By  the  side  of  the  aorist  stood  the  imperfect,  which  differed 
from  the  aorist,  so  far  as  outward  form  was  concerned,  <mly 
in  possessing  the  longer  and  more  original  stem  of  the  present. 
Indeed,  as  Benfey  first  saw,  the  aorist  itself  was  primitively 
an  imperfect,  and  the  distinction  between  aorist  and  im- 
perfect is  not  older  than  the  period  when  the  stem-syllables  of 
certain  imperfects  were  shortened  through  the  influence  of  the 
accent,  and  this  differentiation  of  forms  appropriated  to  denote 
a  difference  between  the  sense  of  the  aorist  and  the  imperfect 
which  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  After  the  analogy  of  the  im- 
perfect, a  pluperfect  was  created  out  of  the  perfect  by  prefixing 
the  augment  (of  which  the  Greek  kftifoiKoif  is  an  illustration); 
though  the  pluperfect,  too,  was  originally  an  imperfect  formed 
from  the  reduplicated  present. 

Besides  time,  mood  was  also  expressed  by  the  primitive 
Indo-European  verb,  recourse  being  had  to  symbolization  for 
the  purpose.  The  Imperative  was  represented  by  the  bare  stem, 
like  the  vocative,  the  accent  being  drawn  back  to  the  first 
syllable,  though  other  modes  of  denoting  it  soon* came  into 
vogue.  Possibility  was  symbolized  by  the  attachment  of 
the  suffix  "^  to  the  stem,  probability  by  the  attachment  of 
-a  and  -tf,  and  in  this  way  the  optative  and  conjunctive  moods 
first  arose.  The  creation  of  a  future  by  the  help  of  the  suffix 
Sya  seems  to  bdong  to  the  same  period  in  the  history  of  the 
verb.  This  suffix  is  probably  identical  with  that  used  to  form 
a  large  dass  of  adjectives  and  genitives  (Uke  the  Greek  Inroio 
for  bmno);  in  this  case  future  time  will  have  been  regarded 
as  an  attribute  of  the  subject,  no  distinction  being  drawn,  for 
instance,  between  "  rising  sun  "  and  "  the  sun  will  rise."  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  auxiliary  verb  at, "  to  be,"  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  future;  if  so,  the  future  will  be 
the  product  of  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Indo- 
Enropean  verb  when  new  forms  were  created  by  means  of 
composition.  The  sigmatic  or  first  aorist  is  in  favour  of  this 
view,  as  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of  Indo-European  unity, 
and  may  be  a  compound  of  the  verbal  stem  with  the  auxiliary  as. 

AftT  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  com- 
poskioo  wis  laige^  employed  in  the  formation  of  new  lenses. 


Thus  in  Latin  we  have  perfects  like  tcHp-H  and  amo-ej,  formed 
by  the  hdp  of  the  auxiliaries  as  (turn)  and  fu»,  while  such  forms 
as  amateram  (amoM-eroM)  or  amarem  (ama-sem)  bear  their 
origin  on  their  face.  So,  too,  the  future  In  Latin  and  Old  Celtic 
{amabo,  Irish  cantb)  is  based  upon  the  substantive  verb  Jmo, 
"  to  be,"  and  the  English  preterite  in  -ed  goes  back  to  a  suffixed 
didf  the  reduplicated  perfect  of  do.  New  tenses  and  moods, 
however,  were  created  by  the  aid  of  suffixes  as  well  as  by  the 
aid  of  composition,-  or  rather  were  forta^ed  from  nouns  whose 
stems  terminated  in  the  suffixes  in  question.  '  Thus  in  Greek 
we  have  aorists  And'  perfects  in  -tea,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  passive  aorists,  ye  and  tke,  are  more  probably  the  suffixes 
of  nominal  stems  than  the  roots  of  the  two  verbs  ya,  "  to  go," 
and  dhdf  **  to  place,"  as  Bopp  supposed.  How  late  some  of  these 
new  formations  were  may  be  seen  in  Greek,  where  the  Homeric 
poeais  are  stiU  ignorant  of  the  weak  future  passive,  the  optative 
future,  and  the  aspirated  perfect,  and  where  the  strong  future 
passive  occurs  but  once  and  the  desiderative  bat  twice.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  older  tenses  were  disused  and  lost. 
In  dassical  Sanskrit,  for  instance,  of  the  modal  aorist  forms 
the  precative  and  benedlctive  almost  alone  remain,  while  the 
pluperfect,  of  which  Delbrfkk  has  found  traces  In  the  Veda, 
has  wholly  disappeared. 

The  passive  voice  did  not  exist  in  the  parent  Indo-£uropean 
speech.  No  need  for  it  had  arisen,  since  such  a  sentence  as  **  I 
am  pleased  "  could  be  as  well  represented  by  "  This  pleases  me," 
or  "  I  please  myself."  It  was  long  before  the  speaker  was  able 
to  imagine  an  action  without  an  object,  and  when  he  did  so, 
it  was  a  neuter  or  substantival  rather  than  a  passive  verb  that 
he  formed.  The  passive,  in  fact,  grew  out  of  the  middle  or 
reflexive,  and,  except  in  the  two  aorists,  contimied  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  middle  in  Greek.  So,  too,  in  Latin  the  second 
^ison  plural  is  really  the  middle  partidple  with  estis  understood, 
and  the  whole  dass  of  deponent  or  reflexive  verbs  ptovt*  that 
the  characteristic  r  which  Latin  shares  with  Cdtic  could  have 
had  at  the  outset  no  passive  force. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  character  and  construction 
of  the  primitive  Indo-European  sentence  by  comparative  syntax. 
In  contradistinction  to  Semitic,  where  the  defining  word  foUows 
that  which  is  defined,  the  Indo-European  languages  place  that 
which  is  defined  after  that  which  defines  it;  and  Bergaigne 
has  made  it  dear  that  the  origbal  order  of  the  sentence  was 
(i)  object,  (a)  verb,  and  (3)  subject.  .  Greater  complication  of 
thought  and  Its  expression,  the  connexion  of  sentences  by  the 
aid  of  con  junctions,,  and  rhetorical  invenion  caused  that  dis- 
location of  the  original  order  of  the  sentence  which  reaches  its 
culminating  point  in  the  involved  periods  of  Latin  literature. 
Our  own  language  still  remains  true,  however,  to  the  synlsz 
of  the  parent  Indo-European  when  it  sets  both  adjective  and 
genitive  before  the  nouns  which  they  define.  In  course  of  time 
a  distinction  came  to  be  made  between  an  attribute  used  as  a 
mere  qualificathre  and  an  attribute  used  predicativdy,  snd 
this  distinction  was  expressed  by  pladng  the  predicate  in  op- 
position to  the  subject  and  accordingly  after  it.  The  opposition 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the  logical  copula  or  sub- 
stantive verb;  indeed,  the  word  which  afterwards  commonly 
stood  for  the  latter  at  first  signified  "  existence,"  and  it  was  only 
through  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  that  a  phrase  like  Deus  bonns 
est,  **  God  exists  as  good,"  came  to  mean  simply  "  God  is  good." 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  neither  of  the  two  artides  was 
known  to  the  parent  Indo-European;  indeed,  the  definite  article, 
which  is  merdy  a  decayed  demonstrative  pronoun,  has  not  yet 
been  developed  in  several  of  the  hmguages  of  the  Indo-Europeao 
family. 

We  must  now  glance  briefly  at  the  results  of  a  sdentific  in* 
vestigation  of  English  grammar  and  the  modificatkms  they 
necessitate  in  our  conception  of  it.  The  idea  that  /«v«t<ks* 
the  free  use  of  speech  Is  tied  down  by  the  rules  of  tfua/ 
the  grammarian  must  first  be  given  tip;  aD  that  the  '^^^ma 
grammarian  can  do  is  to  formulate  the  current  uses  ^ 
of  his  time,  which  are  determined  by  habit  and  costoffl, 
and  are  accordingly  in  9  perpetual  sute  of  flux.    We  muft  next 
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fet  lid  of  ibe  boUob  thtt  EngUsh  pwoamu  should  be  modeUcd 
alter  that  of  ancient  Rome;  until  we  do  so  we  shall  never 
ttodost^nd  even  the  elementaiy  principles  upon  which  it  is 
hosed.  We  cannot  speak  of  declensions,  since  English  has  no 
genders  except  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  and  no 
cases  except  the  genitive  and  a  few  faint  traces  of  an  old  dative. 
Its  verbal  conjugation  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  an 
inflexional  language  like  t.atin,  and  cannot  be  compressed  int« 
the  same  categories.  In  English  the  syntax  has  been  enlarged 
at  the  expense  of  the  accidence;  position  has  taken  the  place 
of  forms.  To  speak  of  an  adjective  "  agreeing  "  with  its  sub* 
stantive  is  as  misleading  as  to  speak  of  a  verb  "  governing  *' 
a  case.  In  fact,  the  distinction  between  noun  and  adjective 
is  inapplicable  to  English  grammar,  and  should  be  replaced 
by  a  distinction  between  objective  and  attributive  words.  In 
a  i^irase  Cke  "  this  is  a  cannon,"  caun^n  is  objective;  in  a  phrase 
like  "  a  cannon-ball,"  it  is  attributive;  and  to  call  it  a  sub* 
stantive  in  the  one  case  and  an  adjective  in  the  other  is  only 
to  introduce  confusion.  With  the  exception  of  the  nominative, 
the  various  forms  of  the  noun  are  all  attributive;  there  is  no 
difference,  for  example,  between  "  doing  a  thing  "  and  "  doing 
badly."  Apart  from  the  personal  pronouns,  the  accusative 
of  the  cliMical  languages  can  be  represented  only  by  position; 
but  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  noun  which  follows  a  verb  is  in  the 
accusative  case  we  shoidd  have  to  define  "  king  "  as  an  accusative 
in  such  sentences  as  "  he  became  king  "  or  "  he  is  king."  In 
conversational  English  "  it  is  me  "  is  as  correct  as  "  c'est  moi " 
in  French,  or  "  det  er  mig  "  in  Danish;  the  literary  "  it  is  I " 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  classical  grammar.  The  combination 
of  noun  or  pronoun  and  preposition  results  in  a  compound 
attribute.  As  for  the  verb.  Sweet  has  well  said  that  "  the  really 
characteristic  feature  of  the  English  finite  verb  is  its  inability 
to  stand  alone  without  a  pronominal  prefix."  Thus  "  dream  " 
by  itself  is  a  noun;  "  I  dream  "  is  a  verb.  The  place  of  the 
pronominal  prefix  may  be  taken  by  a  noun,  though  both  poetry 
and  vulgar  English  frequently  insert  the  pronoun  even  wha 
the  noun  precedes.  The  number  of  infleaed  verbal  forms  is 
but  small,  being  confined  to  the  third  person  singular  and  the 
special  forms  of  the  preterite  and  past  participle,  though  the 
latter  may  with  more  justice  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
province  of  the  lexicographer  rather  than  to  that  of  the  gram- 
marian.  The  inflected  subjunctive  {be,  were,  sate  in  "  God  save 
the  King,"  &c)  is  rapidly  disappearing.  New  inflected  forms, 
however,  are  coming  into  existence;  at  all  events,  we  have 
as  good  a  right  to  consider  vofi/,  shant,  cant  new  inflected  forms 
as  the  French  aimerai  {amare  MabeQ),  aimerais  {amare  habebom). 
If  the  ordinary  grammars  axe  correct  in  treating  forms  like 
"I  am  loving,"  "I  was  k>ving,"  "I  did  love,"  as  separate 
Censes,  they  are  strangely  inconsistent  in  omitting  to  notice 
the  equally  important  emphatic  form  '*  I  do  love  "  or  the  negative 
form  "  I  do  not  love  "  ("  I  don't  love  "),  as  well  as  the  Mmi- 
inflexional  "  I'U  love,"  "  he's  loving."  It  is  true  that  these 
latter  contracted  forms  are  heard  only  in  conversation  and  not 
seen  in  books;  but  the  grammar  of  a  language,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  made  by  those  who  speak  it  and  not  by  the 
printers. 

Our  school  grammais  are  the  inheritance  we  have  received 
from  Greece  and  Rome.  The  necessities  of  rhetoric  obh'ged  the 
Sophists  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
H^yy  •*  language,  and  to  them  was  accordingly  due  the  first 
fTMimar.  analysts  of  Greek  grammar.  Protagoras  distinguished 
the  three  genders  and  the  verbal  moods,  white  Pro- 
dicus  busied  himself  with  the  definition  of  synonyms.  Aristotle, 
taking  the  side  of  Democritus,  who  had  held  that  the  meaning 
of  words  is  put  into  them  by  the  speaker,  and  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  sound  and  sense,  laid  down  that 
words  **  symbolize  "  objecU  according  to  the  will  of  those  who 
use  them,  and  added  to  the  hn/ta  or  "  noun,"  and  the  ^OfM  or 
"  verb,"  the  ^Mmpm  or  *'  panicle."  He  also  introduced  the 
term  rrOait,  **  case,"  to  denote  any  flexion  whatsoever.  He 
further  divided  nouns  into  simple  and  compound,  invented  for 
the  netttcr  another  name  than  that  given  by  PkoUgorMb  and 


starting  from  tho  termination  of  the  nominative  singular,  eih- 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  rules  for  indicating  a  difference  of 
gender.  Aristotle  was  followed  by  the  Stoics,  who  separated  the 
tifiBpop  or  "  article  "  from  the  particles,  determined  a  fifth  part 
of  speech,  the  vatrdkicrffi  or  "  adverb,"  confined  the  term  "case" 
to  the  flexions  of  the  nouns,  distinguishing  the  fo^r  principal 
cases  by  names,  and  divided  the  verb  into  its  tenses,  moods 
and  classes.  Meanwhile  the  Alexandrian  critics  were  studying 
the  language  of  Homer  and*  the  Attic  writers,  and  comparing 
It  with  the  language  of  their  own  day,  the  result  being  a  minute 
examination  of  the  facts  and  rules  of  grammar.  Two  schools  of 
grammarians  sprang  up — thei  Analogists,  headed  by  ArttUunchus, 
who  held  that  a  strict  law  of  aiuilogy  existed  between  idea 
and  word,  and  refused  to  admit  exceptions  to  the  grammatical 
rules  they  laid  down,  and  the  Anomalists,  who  denied  general 
rules  of  any  kind,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  consecrated  by 
custom.  Foremost  among  the  Anomalists  was  Crates  of  Mallos, 
the  leader  of  the  Pergamenian  school,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
formal  Greek  grammar  and  collection  of  the  grammatical  facts 
obtained  by  the  labours  of  the  Alexandrian  critics,  aa  well  as  an 
attempt  to  reform  Greek  orthography.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  grammar  seems  to  have  been  a  comparison  of  Latita  with 
Greek,  Crates  having  lectured  on  the  subject  while  ambassador 
of  Attains  at  Rome  in  x  59  B.C.  The  zeal  with  which  the  Romans 
threw  themselves  into  the  study  of  Greek  resulted  in  die  school 
grammar  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  which  he 
published  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey  and  which  is  still 
in  existence.  Latin  grammars  were  soon  modelled  upon  it, 
and  the  attempt  to  translate  the  technical  terms  of  the  Greek 
grammarians  into  Latin  was  productive  of  numerous  blunders 
which  have  been  perpetuated  to  our  own  day.  Thus  lenues 
is  a  mistranslatton  of  the  Greek  ^Xd, "  unaspirated  ";  genethus 
of  ytpydi,  the  case  "  of  the  genus  ";  acctuaHvut  of  olnariici^, 
the  case  "  of  the  object  ";  imfinUinu  of  drapi^^oroi ,  "  without 
a  secondary  meaning  "  of  tense  or  person.  New  names  were 
coined  to  denote  forma  possessed  by  Latin  and  not  by  Greek; 
ablatne,  for  instance,  was  invented  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  also 
wrote  a  treatise  De  anahgia^  By  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
eta  the  diqwte  between  the  Aiiomalists  and  the  Analogists  was 
finally  settled,  anafegy  being  recognized  as  the  principle  that 
underlies  language,  though  every  rule  admits  of  exceptions. 
Two  eminent  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  Apollonlus  Dyscolus 
and  his  son  Herodian,  summed  up  the  labours  and  controversies 
of  their  predecessors,  and  upon  their  works  were  based  the  Latin 
grammar  composed  by  Aelius  Donatus  in  the  4th  century,  and 
the  eighteen  books  on  grammar  compiled  by  Priscian  in  the  age 
of  Justin£an.  The  grammar  of  Donatus  dominated  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  along  with  the  productions  of  Priscian, 
formed  the  type  and  source  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  school- 
grammars  of  modem  Europe. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  bearing 
of  a  scientific  study  of  grammar  upon  the  practical  task  of 

teaching  and  learning  foreign  languages*  The  grammar 

ci  a  language  is  not  to  be  confined  within  the  rules  ^r 
laid  down  by  grammarians,  much  less  Is  it  the  creation  «»««« 
of  gnunmariaos,  and  consequently  the  usual  mode  ji^^^^ 
of  making  the  pupil  learn  by  heart  certain  fixed  rules  "*'''*'^ 
and  paradigms  not  only  gives  a  false  idea  of  what  ^ammar 
really  is,  but  also  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring  it. 
The  unit  of  speech  is  the  sentence;  and  it  is  with  the  sentence 
therefore,  and  not  with  lists  of  words  and  forms,  that  the  pupil 
should  begin.  When  once  a  sufficient  number  of  sentences  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  assimilated,  it  will  be  easy  to  analyse  them 
into  their  component  parts,  to  show  the  relations  that  these 
bear  to  one  another,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  and  varieties  of 
the  latter.  In  this  way  the  learner  will  be  prevented  from 
regarding  grammar  as  a  piece  of  dead  mechanism  or  a  Chinese 
puiezle,  of  which  the  parts  must  be  fitted  together  in  accordance 
with  certain  artificial  rules,  and  will  realize  that  it  is  a  living 
organism  which  has  a  history  and  a  reason  of  its  own.  The 
method  of  nature  and  science  alike  is  analytic;  and  if  we  would 
learn  a  jloreign  language  properly  we  must  learn  it  as  we  did 
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OUT  motbei-tOEigut,  hj  fint  muteriiig  th«  eipresiiaii  of  ■  oini- 
pktt  thought  and  tbco  broking  op  tliii  eupmsion  in(o  Us 
Kvcrd  dements.  (A.  H.  S.) 

Sefi  Philoloct.  imj  vtidn  on  tht  vsn'ouB  lanpuECS-  Alto 
Steinlhil,  ClanlJUmilili  icr  latipliddilictMUll  7>M  Ja  Sfrack- 
tawci  (Bcriin.  1860);  SchJeichrr,  Cii«pnJmm  c}  O,  OmeoniliK 
Cramnua  nf  llu  Indn-Eunftan  Iiui{iu7ci].  tranilalcd  by  H.  BtiuUll 
O-omlon,  1874);  Fein,Ary<ni  Pkilsloa  atconlimc  iB  ll!"ml  neni 
Jtciunkfi.  tninUiH  by  E.  S.  Robcni  (Uondoa.  iSn):  Siyct. 
IxIniiuliBn  U  Iki  Sdniu  if  lanimiic  (Lonilon.  1879)1  Lcnch.  Dit 
S^a£*piifoiop*K  Jit /IJM  (Bonn,  lSj8-jej|);5lcinliial,C«c*ic*(i 
RedaicU  aa(  itit  Lciit  (BrrWn.   I'"  ■    .,   '   .  1     T     '     P.V,:ck, 


lUiiin.   md  Dnilxkat    (Berlin, 

fiitunich,  1S7SJ;  Holm^iV.  B'n^'J 
CsiiulAcgrH  Tt^pzi(,    1S77):      Di  , 
infdnisubia  Spracki   (Lcipiig,    iSri    1 
end  Onmmar  (London,  IS}6);  P.  G  I. 


3  and  DelbrU^,  I 
);  Frill  -■       ■ 


in  the  provioce  ol  Catuiia, 
irect.     Poo.  (1901)  iSfllJ. 
D  earthqiuke 


voL  iii.  (1901J;  T.  G.  Tucker,  iiUi,. 
(■90»).      '^' 

ORAMMICHEIA II  town  of  Sicily, 
5S  m.  S.W.  of  it  by  rail  nod  ji  m.  oireci.  rap. 
It  wu  built  in  16D3,  after  the  datmction  by 
ol  the  old  (omi  of  Occbiali  to  ifae  nonb;  tbc  Utter,  ou  BCcoum  01 
Ibe  ^milariiy  ol  name,  ii  geueially  identified  with  EchelLa,  ■ 
fnntier  diy  betweea  Syncuuo  and  Cuthagiiiisn  tenitoiy 
ID  tbc  time  of  HiciD  II.,  which  appeals  to  have  bcea  DiigiDally 
■  Sictl  city  in  which  Gieek  civiliution  prevailed  irom  the  jlh 
ccntiuy  oanuds.  To  the  eajt  ol  CnuDmichelc  a  cave  ihriiie 
of  Demcter,  with  fine  votive  Ierta.cotI»,  has  been  discovered. 

See  U11.  Linai,  vii.  (1S97J.  »■;  «<^  difli  kuW  (1901),  »j. 

OUMMOKT  (the  Flemish  name  GkHnuudshtrctm  moR 
dearly  reveals  its  etymology  Gexardi-mtiu),  a  town  in  East 
Flanders,  Belgium,  near  tbe  meeting  point  with  the  provinces  ol 
Brahinl  and  Hainaut.  It  11  on  the  Dendcr  almoit  due  south 
ni  Alost,  and  ii  chie|]y  (smDua  because  the  cbaticr  of  Grammonc 
given  by  Baldwin  VI.,  count  ol  FUndert,  io  A.n.  |<>6S  wax  ibe  fim 
ol  its  kind.  This  clianer  has  been  styled  "  the  most  ancient 
wrilten  monument  of  civil  and  aiming  Uws  in  Flaadera."  The 
modem  town  is  a  busy  industrial  centre.     Pt^.  (1904]  l>,Sj5. 

ORAKOvr,  AHTOINB  AQ£N0R  ALFRED,  Due  pe.  Due  DE 
CuiCHE,  FalNCE  DI  Bdmche  [iflt(riSao),  French  diplomatist 
m  the  I41h  ol  August  1819,  of 


:>I  the  I 


t  iUuilrii 


-1S36},  had  emigrated  di 


the  seigniory  o(  Cramontln 

Louis  Marie,  due  de  Gramoi 

the  Revolution,  and  his  Ij 

Agfnor(i7S9-iass),ducde( 

the  British  flag  in  the  Fci 

general  in  the  French  army  in  1833,  and  in  iSjc 

Charles  X.  to  Scotland.    The  younger  general 

were   Bonapartist  in  sympathy;  Gramopt^s  cousn   Antoioe 

Louis  Raymond,  comte  de  Giamont  (ijBj-iBis),  though  «llo_ 

the  son  of  an  Imitrl,  served  with  distinction  in  Napoleon's' 

armies,  while  Anioine  Agfnor,  due  de  Cramonl,  owed  his  career 

to  bis  early  friendship  lor  Louis  NapotcoiL 

Educated  at  the  Ecule  Polytechniqne,  Gramont  early  gave 
Dp  the  army  for  diplomacy.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the 
IDii;  fOal  of  the  md  ol  December  iSji,  which  made  Louia 


He  ' 


sr  plenipoten 


lullgsrt  (1S51),  at  Turin  (iSji),  ambassador  at 
Rome  (iBjj)  and  al  Vienna  (1861).  On  the  isth  ol  May  1870 
he  was  appoinled  minister  of  fordgn  aflain  in  the  ODivier 
cabinet,  and  was  thus  latgcty,  though  not  entirely,  responsible 
lor  the  hunting  ol  Ibe  negotiations  between  Fiance  and  Prunia 
lit  ol  the  candidatuie  of  Prince  Leopold  ol  Hohcnsolkm 


lor  tl 


of  S 


which 


said  to  have  been  utlend  by  M.  fimlle  CMIrria  Umadt  b  hb 
X'fiw^iivfiMniJClomeiii.,  i>i>q,  ^ii'ia).  The  famous dcdaia- 
tion  read  by  Gramont  in  the  Chamber  on  Ibe  6lh  of  July,  the 
"  threat  with  the  hand  on  the  sword-hilt,"  as  Bismarck  called 
it,  was  the  joint  work  ol  the  whole  cabinet;  the  ori^nal  draft 
presented  by  Gramont  iras  judged  to  be  loo  "  eUiptical "  in  its 
condusion  and  not  suflicienlly  vigorous;  the  reference  to  a 
rerival  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  was  suggested  by  Offivlct; 
the  paragtaph  asserting  that  France  would  not  allow  a  loreiga 
[o  her  own  detiimenl  the  aetua]  eqinhliriaoi 


olEurt 


■d  by  If 


k)  far,  then,  as  tUl 


nt'a  rtaponsiblliy 
B  siiarea  witn  nis  sovereign  ana  na  coBeagus  (OUivitr 
]di.  ro7;  see  also  the  two  prfjtis  de  dSdaration  givd 
;7o).  It  &  dear,  however  thai  he  did  not  share  the 
n"  ol  his  colleagues  for  "peaa  with  honour,'*  deu 
It  he  wholly  misread  the  intenliani  of  the  EuropeiB 

ol  Austria  was  due,  according  Io  H.  OlUvier,  to  the  fact 
'  nine  years  he  bad  been  a  pftnma  j'dia  in  the  aiislocrsric 
of  Vienna,  where  the  ne«ssi1y  for  revenging  tlie  humilia- 
i86e  was  an  article  of  faith.  This  confidence  made  hia 
M»cd  than  many  ol  his  colleagues  to  make  the  best  of  the 
alion  of  the  candidalun  made,  on  bduH  of  his  MS. 

prince  of  Kohcnzollcm-Slgmaringen.  It  was  Giamont 
in  the  evening  of  the  17U1, 


it  by  ar 


ouldhave 


undatior, 
llivier,  despatched  le 
manding  the  kiiig  ol 
Evould  Twt  be  revived, 
must  i«t  with  the 
sc  of' personal  power  en 


uards  ol  a  pariiami 
no  conception  ol  the  engendea  ol 
n  ambassador  accustomed  Io  obey 
n  all  good  faith  he  had  tio  idea  thai 
it,  himself  a  parhameritaiy  minislef, 
h  an  acldeslructiveof  theauthorilr 
)art,"addsM.  Ollivier,  "it  waslbt 
of  warlike  premeditation  "  (s^.  li'. 
be  taken  lor  what  it  b  worth.    To 


The  apology  m  . 
France  and  Io  the  world  Gramoni  was  rcsponsiiue  Tor  tne  poLicy 
which  pul  bis  counlry  definitely  into  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  rf 
Europe,  and  enabled  Bismarck  to  adminisler  to  her  the  "  slip 
in  the  face  "  Ui>uffltf)~si  Gramont  called  it  in  the  Chamber- 
by  means  of  the  mutilated  "  Ems  telegram,"  which  was  Ibe 
immediate  cause  of  the  French  declaration  of  war  on  the  islh. 

After  Ihe  defeat  of  Weisscnburg  (Augusl  4)  Gramont  resigned 
office  with  the  rest  ol  Ihe  Oltivier  ministry  [August  g),  and  after 
the  revohition  of  September  he  wenl  to  England,  letumirg  after 
the  war  lo  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  iSih  of  January  18B0. 
Ifii  marriage  In  1848  with  Miss  Mackinnon,  a  Scottish  ladr, 
remained  without  issue.  During  his  retirement  he  publisbcd 
virions  apologies  for  his  peJicy  in  1B70,  notably  La  Pnua  ti 
la  Prune  mml  h  nitrrt  (Porii,  1S71), 

Besides  M.  Olllvier'i  worlr  quoted  in  Ihi  tail,  an  L.  "nnuverKl. 
Lt  Stcrei  de  Vemptnur.  torjespamdaria  .  ,  ,  ^fiaiw^  vdrt  Jtf. 
ThotaeTwl,  U  due  dt  Gramont,  tl  U  gfnind  condtt  dt  ftakauj  tSOO- 

Sommiri  lS4S-lSio  wni  publiihed  in  1901  by  hii  brother  Anloioc 
L6an  Philibert  Auguae  de  Cnmonl,  due  de  tespaiTC. 

ORAHONT,  PHIUBERT,  Comr  de  (1611-1707),  the  subKd 
of  Ihe  famous  Ucminri,  came  of  a  noble  Gascon  family,  said 
to  hive  been  ol  Bnajue  origin.  His  grandmotber,  Disnc 
d'Andouins,  comtesse  de  Gramont.  was  "  la  belle  Corisarde," 
The  grandjOB  assumed  Ihal 
irki  IO  Hohenlohc  [Hohenlohe, 


DntviinfiiMin,  i 


•>  Bencdciti  that  ibii 


K  he  would  m 
nails' mid  Ihai 
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hb  iatlier  Antoine  U.  de  Gramont,  viceroy  of  Navarre,  was  the 
son  of  Heniy  IV.,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  claimed  the 
privileges  of  royal  birth.  Phllibert  de  Gramont  was  the  son  of 
Antoine  II.  by  his  second  marriage  with  Claude  de  Montmorency, 
and  was  bom  in  1621,  probably  at  the  family  seat  of  fiidache. 
He  was  destined  for  the  church,  and  was  educated  at  the  coiUge 
of  F»u.  in  B^mi.  He  refused  the  ecclesiastical  fife,  however, 
and  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  then  besieging 
Trino  in  Piedmont.  He  afterwards  served  under  his  elder 
half-brother,  Antoine,  marshal  de  Gramont,  and  the  prince 
of  Cond6.  He  was  present  at  Fribourg  and  Nordlingen,  and 
also  served  with  distinction  in  Spain  and  Flanders  in  1647  and 
1648.  He  favoured  Condi's  party  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fronde,  but  changed  sides  before  he  was  too  severely  com- 
promised. In  spite  of  his  record  in  the  army  he  never  received 
any  important  commission  cither  military  or  diplomatic,  perhaps 
because  of  an  incurable  levity  in  his  outlook.  He  was,  however, 
made  a  foveroor  of  the  Pay»d*Aunis  and  lieutenant  of  B6am. 
During  the  Commonwealth  he  visited  England,  and  in  1663 
be  was  exiled  from  Paris  for  paying  court  to  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Motte  Houdancourt,  one  of  the  king's  mistresses.  He  went  to 
London,  where  he  found  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  an  atmosphere 
congenial  to^  his  talents  for  intrigue,  gallantly  and  pleasure. 
He  married  in  London,  under  pressure  from  her  two  brothers, 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  the  sister  of  his  future  biographer.  She 
was  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  English  court,  and  was, 
according  to  her  brother's  optimistic  account,  able  to  fix  the 
count's  aflections.  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  wit,  and 
held  her  own  at  the  court  of  Louis  XI V.^  but  her  husband  pursued 
his  gallant  exploits  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  being,  said  Ninon 
de  I'Enclos,  the  only  old  man  who  could  affect  the  follies  of 
youth  without  being  ridiculous.  In  1664  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  France.  He  revisited  England  in  1670  in  connexion 
with  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  again  in  167 1  and  1676.  In  1688 
he  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  congratulate  James  It  on  the 
birth  of  an  heir.  From  all  these  small  diplomatic  missions  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  considerable  profits,  being  destitute 
of  scruples  whenever  money  was  in  question.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-five  he  had  a  dangerous  iUncss,  during  which  he  became 
xeoonciled  to  the  church.  His  penitence  does  not  seem  to  have 
survived  his  recovery.  He  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  supplied 
his  brother-in-law,  Anthony  Hamilton  (q.v.),  with  the  materials 
for  his  Mimoires.  Hamilton  said  that  they  had  been  dictated 
to  him,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  real  author.  The 
acoount  of  Gramont's  early  career  was  doubtless  provided  by 
himsdf,  but  Hamilton  was  probably  more  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  court  of  Charics  II.,  which  forms  the  most  interest- 
ing section  of  the  book.  Moreover  Gramont,  though  he  had  a 
reputation  for  wit,  was  no  writer,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  capable  of  producing  a  work  which  remains 
a  masterpiece  of  style  and  of  witty  portraiture.  When  the 
Mimoires  were  finished  it  is  said  that  Gramont  sold  the  MS. 
for  1 500  francs,  and  kept  most  of  the  money  himself.  Font  enclle, 
then  censor  of  the  prcsi,  refused  to  license  the  book  from  con- 
siderations of  rcq)ect  to  the  strange  old  man,  whose  gambling, 
cheating,  and  meannesses  were  so  ruthlessly  exp<^cd.  But 
Gramont  himself  appealed  to  the  chancellor  and  the  prohibition 
was  removed.  He  died  on  the  lolh  of  January  17071  and  the 
Mimoires  appeared  six  years  later. 

Hamilton  was  far  superior  to  the  comte  de  Gramont,  but  he 
rebtes  the  story  of  his  hero  without  comment,  and  no  condemna- 
tion of  the  prevalent  code  of  morals  is  allowed  to  appear,  unless 
in  an  occasional  touch  of  irony.  The  portrait  is  drawn  with 
such  skill  that  the  count,  in  spite  of  his  biographer's  candour, 
imposes  by  his  grand  air  on  the  reader  much  as  he  appear;;^  to 
have  done  on  his  contemporaries.  The  book  b  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  contemporary  memoirs,  and  in  no  other  book  is  there  a 
description  so  vivid,  truthful,  and  graceful  of  the  licentious  court 
of  Charics  II.  There  are  other  and  less  flattering  accounts  of 
the  count.  His  scandalous  tongue  knew  no  restraint,  and  he 
was  a  privileged  person  who  was  allowed  to  state  even  the  most 
nnplMsing  truths  to  Louis  XIV.    Saint-Simon  in  his  memoirs 


describes  the  relief  that  was  felt  at  ootirt  when  the  old  man's 
death  was  announced. 

Mimoires  de  la  tie  du  comU  de  Cmmmont  contenarU  parliculiiremeni 
Vkistoire  omoureuse  de  la  eour  d'Angtelerre  sous  tefigne  de  Charles  II 
was  printed  in  Holland  with  the  inscription  Cologne.  171 1.  Other 
editions  followed  in  1 7  ik  and  1 7 16.  Memoirs  0$  the  Ufe  of  Count  de 
Grammont , , . trarulated  out  of  the  French  by  Mr  [Abel]  Boyor 
(1714),  was  supplemented  by  a  "  compleat  key  "  in  1719.  The 
Mimotres  "  augmcnt^cs  de  notes  et  d'dclaiixrissemens  "  wat^  edited 
by  Horace  Walpole  in  177a.  In  X703  appeared  in  London  an  edition 
adorned  with  portraits  engraved  after  originals  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion. An  English  edition  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  published  by 
H.  G.  Bohn  (1846),  and  this  with  additions  was  reprinted  in  1889, 
1890, 1896,  &c.  Among  other  modem  editions  are  an  excellent  one 
in  the  BMiothique  Charpentier  edited  by  M.  Gustave  Bninet  (1859) ; 
Mimoires  .  .  .  (Paris,  1888)  with  etchings  by  L.  Boiason  after  C. 
Dclort  and  an  introduction  by  H.  Gausaeron;  Memoirs  .  .  . 
(1889),  edited  b>-  Mr  H.  Vizetelly;  and  MemoUs  .  .  .  (1901), 
edited  by  Mr  Gordon  Goodwin. 

GRAMOPHONB  (an  invented  word,  formed  on  an  inversion 
of  "phonogram";  ^wv^,  sound,  yp&fifia,  letter),  an  instrument 
for  recording  and  reproducing  sounds.  It  depends  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  phonograph  (q.v.),  but  it  differs  In 
certain  details  of  construction,  especially  in  having  the  sound- 
record  cut  spirally  on  a  flat  disk  instead  of  round  a  cylinder. 

GRAMPIANS,  THE,  a  mass  of  mountains  in  central  Scotland. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  ramifications  and  ridges  it  is  diiKcult 
to  assign  their  precise  limits,  but  they  may  be  described  as 
occupying  the  area  between  a  line  drawn  from  Dumbartonshire 
to  the  North  Sea  at  Stonehaven,  and  the  valley  of  the  Spey  or 
even  Glenmore  (the  Caledonian  Canal).  Their  trend  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  the  southern  face  forming  the  natural 
division  between  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands.  They  lie  in  the 
shires  of  Argyll,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine, 
Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Inverness.  Among  the  highest  sunmiits 
are  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Macdhui,  and  Cairngorms,  Ben  Laweis,  Ben 
More,  Ben  Alder,  Ben  Cruachan  and  Ben  Lomond.  The  principal 
rivers  flowing  from  the  watershed  northward  are  the  FIndhom, 
Spey,  Don,  Dee  and  their  tributaries,  and  southward  the  South 
Esk,  Tay  and  Forth  with  their  affluents.  On  the  north  the  mass 
is  wild  and  rugged;  on  the  south  the  slope  is  often  gentle,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  in  many  places,  but  both  sections  contain 
some  of  the  finest  deer-forests  in  Scotland.  They  are  crossed 
by  the  Highland,  West  Highland  and  Callander  to  Oban  railways, 
and  present  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  kingdom.  The 
rocks  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  gneiss,  schists,  quartzite,  porphyry 
and  diorite.  Their  fastnesses  were  originally  Inhabited  by  the 
northern  Picts,  the  Caledonians  who,  under  Golgacus,  were 
defeated  by  Agricola  in  a.d.  84  at  Mons  Graupius— the  false 
reading  of  which,  Grampius,  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  name 
of  the  mountains — the  site  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Some  authorities  place  it  at  Ardoch;  others  near  the  junction 
of  the  Tay  and  Isla,  or  at  Dalgfnross  near  Comrie;  while  some, 
contending  for  a  position  nearer  the  east  coast,  refer  it  to  a  site 
in  west  Forfarshire  or  to  Raedykes  near  Stonehaven. 

ORAMPOUND,  a  small  market  town  in  the  mid-parliamentary 
division  of  Cornwall,  England,  9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Truro,  and  2  m. 
from  its  station  (Grampound  Road)  on  Ift^  Great  Western 
railway.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Fal,  and  has  some  industry 
in  tanning.  It  retains  an  ancient  town  hall;  there  is  a  good 
market  cross;  and  in  the  neighbourhood^  along  the  Fal,  are 
several  early  earthworks. 

Grampound  (Ponsmure,  Graundpont,  Grauntpoimt,  Graund- 
pond)  and  the  hundred,  manor  and  viil  of  Tibeste  were  formerly 
so  doscly  associated  that  in  1400  the  former  is  found  styled  the 
vill  of  Grauntpond  called  Tibeste.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  Tibeste  was  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  manors 
granted  to  the  count  of  Mortain.  The  burgensic  character  of 
Ponsmure  first  appears  in  1299.  Thirty-five  years  later  John 
of  Eltham  granted  to  the  burgesses  the  whole  town  of  Graunt- 
pount.  This  grant  was  confirmed  Iq  1378  when  its  extent  and 
jurisdiction  were  defined.  It  was  provided  that  the  hundred 
court  of  Powdershire  should  always  be  held  there  and  two  fairs  at 
the  feasts  of  St  Peter  in  Cathedra  and  St  Barnabas,  both  of 
which  are  still  held,  and  a  Tuesday  market  (now  held  on  Friday) 
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and  ^hgt  it  should  be  a  free  borough  rendering  a  yearly  rent  to 
the  earl  of  Cornwall.  Two  members  were  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment by  Edward  VI.  in  1553.  The  electors  consisted  of  an 
Indefinite  ntimber  of  freemen,  about  50  in  all,  indirectly  nomin- 
ated by  the  ma/or  and  corporation,  which  existed  by  prescription. 
Tlie  venality  of  the  electors  became  notorious.  In  17S0  £3000 
was  paid  for  a  seat:  in  x8x2  each  supporter  of  one  of  the 
candidates  received  £xoa  The  defeat  of  this  candidate  in  18 18 
led  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  which  disclosed  a  system  of 
wholesale  corruption,  and  in  1822  the  borough  was  disfranchised. 
A  former  woollen  trade  is  extinct. 

GRAMPUS  {Orca  ffaiiatoTf  or  Orca  area),  a  cetacean  belonging 
to  the  Dcipkinidae  or  dolphin  family,  characterized  by  its  rounded 
bead  without  distinct  beak,  high  dorsal  fin  and  large  conical 
teeth.  The  upper  parts  are  nearly  uniform  glossy  black,  and 
the  under  parts  white,  with  a  strip  of  the  same  colour  over 
each  eye.  The  0.  Fr.  word  was  grapois,  graspeU  or  traspeis, 
from  lied.  Lat.  crassus  piscis,  fat  fish.  This  was  adapted  into 
English  as  grapcys^graspeySf  S:c.,and  in  the  i6th  century  becomes 
graunde  pose  as  if  from  ffrattd  poisson.  The  final  corruption  to 
"grampus"  appears  in  the  z8th  century  and  vcas  probably 
nautical  in  origin.  The  animal  is  also  known  as  the  "  killer," 
in  allusion  to  its  ferocity  in  attacking  its  prey,  which  consists 
largely  of  seals,  porpoises  and  the  smaller  dolphins.  Its  fierce- 
ness u  only  equalled  by  its  voracity,  which  is  such  that  in  a 
specimen  measuring  sx  ft.  in  length,  the  remains  of  thirteen 
seals  and  thirteen  porpoises  were  found,  in  a  more  or  less  digested 
state,  while  the  animal  appeared  to  have  been  choked  in  the 
endeavour  to  swallow  another  seal,  the  skin  of  which  was  found 
entangled  in  its  teeth.  These  cetaceans  sometimes  hunt  in  packs 
or  schools,  and  commit  great  havoc  among  the  belugas  or  white 
whales,  which  occasionally  throw  themselves  ashore  to  escape 
their  persecutors.  The  grampus  is  an  inhabitant  of  northern 
seas,  occurring  on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and  having  been 
caught,  although  rarely,  as  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  its  capture  on  the  British  coasts. 

(See  C£TAC£A.) 

QRANADA;  LUIS  DE  (X504-X588),  Spanish  preachc'r  and 
ascetic  writer,  born  of  poor  parents  named  Sarrii  at  Granada. 
He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age  and  his  widowed  mother  was 
suppOttcd  by  the  charity  of  the  Dominicans.  A  child  of  the 
Alhambraj  he  entered  the  service  of  the  alcalde  as  page,  and, 
his  ability  being  discovered,  received  his  education  with  the 
sons  of  the  house.  When  nineteen  he  entered  the  Dominican 
convent  and  in  1525  took  the  vows;  and,  with  the  leave  of  his 
prior,  shared  his  daily  allowance  of  food  with  his  mother.  He 
was  sent  to  Valladolid  to  continue  his  studies  and  then  was 
appointed  procurator  at  Granada.  Seven  years  after  he  was 
elected  prior  of  the  convent  of  Scala  Cacli  in  the  mountains  of 
Cordova,  which  after  eight  years  he  succeeded  in  restoring  from 
its  ruinous  state,  and  there  he  began  his  work  as  a  zealous 
reformer.  His  preaching  gifts  were  developed  by  the  orator 
Juan  de  AvUa,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Spanish 
preachers.  He  was  invited  to  Portugal  in  1555  and  became 
provincial  of  his  order,  declining  the  offer  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Braga  but  accepting  the  position  of  confessor  and  counsellor 
to  Catherine,  the  queen  regent.  At  the  expiration  of  his  tenure 
of  the  provindalship,  he  retired  to  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Lisbon,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  on  the  last  day  of  1588. 
Aiming,  both  in  his  sermons  and  ascetical  writings,  at  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  view,  the  danger  of  the  times  as  he  saw  it 
was  not  so  much  In  the  Protestant  reformation,  which  was  an 
outside  infiucnce,  but  in  the  direction  that  religion  had  taken 
among  the  masses.  He  held  that  in  Spain  the  Catholic  faith 
was  not  understood  by  the  people,  and  that  their  ignorance  was 
(he  pressing  danger.  He  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  In- 
quisition; his  mystical  teaching  was  said  to  be  heretical,  and 
his  most  famous  book,  the  Cuia  de  Peccadores,  still  a  favourite 
treatise  and  one  that  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every 
European  tongue,  was  put  on  the  Index  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, together  with  his  book  on  prayer,  in  1559.  His  great 
opponent  was  the  restlc^  md.  Mi)biUoH>.  Melchior  Cano,  who 


stigmatized  the  second  book  as  cpntainiag  grave  enois  "«««<*^«if 

of  the  heresy  of  the  Alumbrados  and  manifestly  contiadictiog 

Catholic  faith  and  teaching.    But  in  1576  the  prohibition  was* 

removed  and  the  works  of  Luis  de  Granada,  so  priaedby  St 

Francis  de  Sales,  have  never  lost  their  value.    The  friend  of  St 

Teresa.  St  Peter  of  Alcantara,  and  of  all  the  noUe  minds  of  ^«io 

of  his  day,  no  one  among  the  three  hundred  Spanish  mystics 

excels  Luis  de  Granada  in  the  beauty  of  a  didactic  style,  variety 

of  illustration  and  soberness  of  statement. 

The  last  collected  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  in  9  vols, 
at  Antwerp  in  1578.  A  blc^raphy  by  L.  Monos,  La  Vida  y  ttrindet 
de  Luis  de  Granada  (Madrid,  1639):  a  study  of  his  system  by  P. 
Rous9ck>t  ill  Mystiques  ea^^noies  (Paris.  1867):  Ticknor.  Hislorj 
of  Spanish  Literature  (vol.  tii.),  and  Fttzmaurice  Kelly,  History 
0/  Spanish  LUeraiure,  pp.  200-209  (London,  1898),  may  ako  be 
consulted. 

GRANADA,  the  capital  of  tlye  dq>artment  of  Granada, 
Nicaragua;  32  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Managua,  the  capital  of  the 
republic.  Pop.  (1900}  about  25,00a  Granada  is  buill  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  of  which  it  b  tbepriadpal 
port.  Its  houses  are  of  the  usual  central  American  type,  con- 
structed of  adobe,  rarely  more  than  one  storey  high,  and  Suf- 
rourded  by  courtyards  with  ornamental  gateways.  The  suburbs, 
scattered  over  a  large  area,  consist  chiefly  of  cane  huta  occupied 
by  Indians  and  half-castes.  There  are  several  ancient  drarchs 
and  convents,  in  one  of  which  the  interior  of  the  chancel  roof 
is  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  An  electric  tramway  connects  the 
railway  station  and  the  adjacent  wharves  with  the  market, 
about  I  m.  distant.  Ice,  cigars,  hats,  boots  and  shoes  are 
manufactured,  but  the  characteristic  local  industry  is  the  pro* 
duction  of "  Panama  chains,"  ornaments  made  of  Lhingdd  wire. 
In  the  ncighbouriiood  there  are  large  cocoa  plantations;  and  the 
city  has  a  thriving  trade  in  cocoa,  coOee,  hides,  oottoe,  native 
tobacco  and  indigo. 

Granada  was  founded  in  1523  by  Fraadsco  Feraaades  de 
C6rdoba.  It  became  one  of  the  wcalihiest  of  central  Amcricaa 
cities,  although  it  had  always  a  keeft  comoKrdal  rival  in  Leon, 
which  now  surpasses  it  in  size  and  importance.  In  the  X7U1 
century  it  was  often  raided  by  buccaneers,  notably  in  x6o6t 
when  it  was  completely  sacked.  In  1855  it  was  captured  and 
partly  burned  by  the  adventurer  William  Walker  (see  Cehtiai 
America:  History). 

GRANADA,  a  maritime  province  of  southern  Spain,  formed 
in  i8j3  of  districts  belonging  to  Andalusia,  and  amidding  with 
the  central  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada.  Popk 
(1900)  492,460;  area,  4928  sq.  m.  Granada  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Cordova,  Jaen  and  Albacetc,  £.  by  Muida  and  Almeifa, 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  W.  by  Malaga.  It  indudes  the 
western  and  loftier  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (^.vu),  a  vast 
ridge  rising  paralld  to  the  sea  and  attaining  its  greatest  allituda 
in  the  Ccrro  de  Mulhaccn  (ix,42x  ft.)  and  Picacho  de  la  Veleta 
(11,148),  which  overlook  the  city  of  Granada.  Leaser  ranges, 
such  as  the  Sierras  of  Porapanda,  Alhama,  Almijara  or  Harana, 
adjoin  the  main  ridge.  From  this  central  watershed  the  three 
prindpol  rivers  of  the  provfnce  take  their  rise,  viz.:  the  Guadiana 
Menor,  which,  flowing  past  Guadix  in  a  northerly  direction,  falls, 
into  the  Guadalquivir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ubeda;  the 
Genii  which,  after  traversing  the  Vega,  or  Plain  of  Granada,  leaves 
the  province  a  Utile  to  the  westward  of  Loja  and  joins  theGuadal* 
quivir  between  Cordova  and  Seville;  and  the  Rio  Grande  01^ 
Guadalf£o,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  MotiiL  The 
coast  is  little  indented  and  none  of  its  three  harbours,  AlmuAkar, 
Albufiol  and  Motril,  ranks  high  in  commerdal  importance. 
The  climate  In  the  lower  valleys  and  the  narrow  fringe  along  the 
coast  is  warm,  but  on  the  higher  grounds  of  the  interior  is 
somewhat  severe;  and  the  vegetation  varies  accordingly  from 
the  subtropical  to  the  alpine.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  very 
productive,  and  that  of  the  Vega  of  Granada  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  whole  peninsula;  from  the  days  of  the  Moors  it 
has  been  systematically  irrigated,  and  it  continues  to  3add  ia 
great  abundance  and  in  good  quality  wheat,  bariey,  maize,  wine, 
oil,  sugar,  flax,  cotton,  silk  and  almost  every  variety  of  fruit. 
In  the  mountains  ixmaediatdy  surrounding  the  dty  ol  Granada 
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occur  many  kinds  of  alabaster,  some  very  fine;  there  are  also 
quantities  of  jasper  and  other  precious  stones.  Mineral  waters 
chiefly  chalybeate  and  sulphurous,  are  abundant,  the  most 
important  springs  being  those  of  Alhama,  which  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  XI 3°  F.  There  arc  valuable  iron  mines,  and  small 
quantities  of  zinc,  lead  and  mercury  are  obtained.  The  cane 
and  beet  sugar  industries,  for  which  there  are  factories  at  Loja, 
at  Motril,  and  in  the  Vega,  developed  rapidly  after  the  loss  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1898, 
with  the  consequent  decrease  in  competition.  There  are  also 
tanneries,  foundries  and  manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton, 
and  rough  frieze  stuffs,  cards,  soap,  spirits,  gunpowder  and 
machinery.  Apart  from  the  great  highwaj'S  traversing  the  pro- 
vince, which  arc  excellent,  the  roads  are  few  and  ill-kept.  The* 
railway  from  Madrid  enters  the  province  on  the  north  and 
bifurcates  north-west  of  Guadfx;  one  branch  going  eastward 
to  Almcrfa,  the  other  westward  to  Loja,  Malaga  and  Algeciras. 
Baza  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Lorca.  The  chief  towns 
include  Gnnada,  the  capit*al  (pop.  xgoo,  75,960)  with  Alhama 
deGranada  (7697)1  Baa  U^,77o),  Guadix  (12,652),  Loja  (19,143), 
Montefrfo  (10,725),  and  Motril  (18,528).  These  are  described  in 
separate  articles.  Other  towns  with  upwards  of  7000  inhabitants 
arc  Albaflol  (8646),  Almuit£car  (8022),  COIlar  de  Baza  (8007), 
Hu£scar  (7765),  Illora  (9496)  and  Pucbla  de  Pon  Fadriquc 
(7430).  The  history  of  the  ancient  kingdom  is  Inseparable  from 
that  of  the  city  of  Gramida  (q.v.). 

CRANADA*  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  southern  Spain;  on  the  Madrid-Granada- 
Algeciras  ranway.  Pop.  (1900)  75.900.  Grahada  is  magnifi- 
cently situated,  2195  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  overlooking  the  fertile  lowlands 
knoun  as  the  Vega  de  Granada  on  tjic  west  and  overshadowed 
by  the  peaks  of  Veleta  (11,148  ft.)  and  Mulhacen  (11,421  ft.)  on 
the  south-east.  The  southern  limit  of  the  city  is  the  river  Genii, 
the  Roman  Shtgilis  and  Moorish  Shettii,  a  swift  stream  flowing 
west  ward,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  a  considerable  volume 
of  water  in  summer,  when  the  snows  have  thawed.  Its  tributary 
the  Darro,  the  Roman  Salon  and  Moo^sh  HadarrOf  enters 
Granada  on  the  east,  flows  for  upwards  of  a  mile  from  east  to 
west,  and  then  turns  sharply  southward  to  join  the  main  river, 
which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  just  above  the  point  of  confluence. 
The  waters  of  the  Darro  arc  much  reduced  by  irrigation  works 
along  its  lower  course,  and  within  the  city  it  has  been  canalized 
and  partly  covered  with  a  Toof. 

Granada  comprises  three  main  divisions,  the  Antequeniela, 
the  Albaidn  (or  Albaydn),  and  Granada  properly  so-called. 
The  first  division,  founded  by  refugees  from  Antequera  in  1410, 
consists  of  the  districts  enclosed  by  the  Darro,  besides  a  small 
area  on  its  ri^t,  or  western  bank. '  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  gardens  and  hill  of  the  Alhambra  (9.0.),  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  monuments  left  by  the  Moors.  The  Albaidn  (Moorish 
Rabad  al  Bayatin,  "  Falconers'  Quarter ")  lies  north-west  of 
the  Antequeruela.  Its  name  is  sometimes  associated  with  that 
of  Baeza,  since,  according  to  one  tradition,  it  was  colonized  by 
citizens  of  Baeza,  who  fled  hither  in  1246,  after  the  capture 
of  their  town  by  the  Christians.  It  was  long  the  favourite 
abode  of  the  Moorish  nobles,  but  is  now  mainly  inhabited  by 
gipsies  and  artisans.  Granada,  properly  so-called,  is  north 
of  the  Antequeruela,  and  west  of  the  Albaicin.  The  origin  of 
its  name  is  obscure;  it  has  been  sometimes,  though  with  little 
probability,  derived  from  granada,  a  pomegranate,  in  allusion 
to  the  abundance  of  pomegranate  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  pomegranate  appears  on  the  city  arms. .  The  Moors,  however, 
called  Granada  Karnatlah  or  Karnattah-al-Yabud,  and  possibly 
the  name  is  composed  of  the  Arabic  words  hunt,  **  a  hill,"  and 
tuUak,  "  stranger,"— the  "  city  "  or  "  hill  of  strangers." 

Although  the  city  has  been  to  some  extent  modernized,  the 
architecture  of  its  more  ancient  quarters  has  many  Moorish 
characteristics.  The  streets  are,  as  a  rule,  ill-lighted,  ill-pave^ 
and  irregular;  but  there  are  several  fine  squares  and  avenues, 
such  as  the  Bibarrambla,  where  tournaments  were  held  by  the 
Moors;  the  spadous  Plaza  del  Trionfo,  adjoining  the  bull-ring. 


on  the  north;  the  Alameda,  planted  with  plane  trees,  and  the 
Pasco  del  Salon.  The  business  centre  of  the  city  is  the  Puerta 
Real,  a  square  named  after  a  gate  now  demolished. 

Granada  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Its  cathedral,  which 
commemorates  the  reconquest  of  southern  Spain  from  the  Moors, 
is  a  somewhat  heavy  Clascal  building,  begun  in  1529  by  Diego 
de  Siloe,  and  only  finished  in  1703.  It  is  profusely  ornamented 
with  jasper  and  coloured  marbles,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
The  interior  contains  many  paintings  and  sculptures  by  Alonso 
Cano  (1601-X667),  the  archittet  of  the  fine  west  facade,  and  other 
artists.  In  one  of  the  numerous  chapels^  knoAvn  as  the  Chapel 
Royal  {Capitta  Real),  is  the  monument  of  Philip  I.  of  Castile 
(X478-X506),  and  his  queen  Joanna;  with  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  first  rulers  of  united  Spain  (1452-1 516).  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  (1705-1759),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  annexe  of  the  cathedral,  occupies  the  site  of  the  chief 
mosque  of  Granada.  This  was  useid  as  a  church  until  i66t. 
Santa  Ana  (1541)  also  replaced  a  mosque;  Nuestra  Seftora  de 
las  Angustias  (1664-X67X)  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  towers,  and 
the  rich  decoration  of  its  high  altar.  The  convent  of  San 
Geronimo  (or  Jcronimo),  founded  in  1492  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  was  converted  into  barracks  in  x8xo;  its  church  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  captain  Gonsahro  or  Gonzalo  de  Cordova 
(1453-1515).  The  Cartuja,  or  Carthusian  monastery  north  of 
the  city,  was  built  in  1516  on  Gonzalo's  estate,  and  in  his  memory. 
It  contains  several  fine  paintings,  and  an  interesting  diurch  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

After  the  Alhambra,  and  such  adjacent  buildings  as  the 
Generalife  and  Torres  Bermejas,  which  are  more  fitly  described 
in  connexion  with  it,  the  prindpal  Moorish  antiquities  of  Granada 
are  the  X3th-century  villa  known  as  the  Cuarto  Real  de  San 
Domingo,  admirably  preserved,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens;  the  Alc&zar  de  Genii,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  i4tfi 
century  as  a  palace  for  the  Moorish  queens;  and  the  Casa  del 
Cabildo,  a  university  of  the  same  period,  converted  into  a  ware- 
house in  the  19th  century.  Few  Spanish  cities  possess  a  greater 
number  of  educational  and  charitable  establishments.  The 
university  was  founded  by  Charles  V.  in  J53r,  and  transferred 
to  its  present  buildings  in  1769.  It  is  attended  by  about  600 
students.  In  1900,  the  primary  schools  of  Granada  numbered 
32,  in  addition  to  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  training-school 
for  teachers,  schools  of  art  and  jurisprudence,  and  museums  of 
art  and  archaeology.  There  were  twelve  hospitals  and  orphanages 
for  both  sexes,  including  a  leper  hospital  in  one  of  the  convents. 
Granada  has  an  active  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Vega,  and  manufactures  liqueurs,  soap,  paper  and  coarse  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics.  Silk-weaving  was  once  extensively 
carried  on,  and  large  quantities  of  silk  were  exported  to  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  even  America,  but  this  industry  died 
during  the  19th  century. 

History. — The  identity  of  Granada  with  the  Iberian  city  of 
Itibtrris  or  Iliberri,  which  afterwards  became  a  flourishing 
Roman  colony,  has  never  been  fully  established;  but  Roman 
tombs,  coins,  inscriptions,  &c.,  have  been  discovered*  in  the 
ndghbourhood.  With  the  rest  of  Andalusia,  as  a  result  of  the 
great  invasion  from  the  north  in  the  5th  century,  Granada  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Vandals.  Under  the  caliphs  of  Cordova,  onwards 
from  the  8th  century,  it  rapidly  gained  in  im{>ortance,  and 
ultimately  became  the  seat  of  a  provincial  government,  which, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty  in  X03X,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  X038,  ranked  with  Seville,  Jaeri  and  others 
as  an  independent  principality.  The  family  of  the  Zeri,  Ziri 
or  Zeiri  maintained  itself  as  the  ruling  dynasty  until  X090; 
it  was  then  displaced  by  the  Almohades,  who  were  in  turn 
overthrown  by  the  Almoravid^s,  in  X154.  The  dominion  of 
the  Almoravides  continued  unbroken,  save  for  an  interval  of 
one  year  (xi6o-ii6x),  until  1229.  From  1229  to  1238  Granada 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Murda;  but  in  the  last-named 
year  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abu  Abdullah  Mahommed  Ibn 
Al  Ahmar,  prince  of  Jaen  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Nasridcs.  Al  Ahmar  was  deprived  of  Jaen  in  x  246,  but  united 
Granada,  Almeria  and  Malaga  under  bis  sceptre,  and,  as  the 
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fcrvourof  the  Christian  crusade  agaunst  the  Moors  had  temporarily 
abated,  he  made  peace  with  Castile,  and  even  aided  the  Christians 
to  vanquish  the  Moslem  princes  oC  Seville.  At  the  same  time 
he  offered  asylum  to  refugees  from  Valencia,  Murcia  and  other 
territories  in  which  the  Moors  had  been  overcome.  Al  Ahmar 
and  his  successors  ruled  over  Granada  until  1492,  in  an  unbroken 
line  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  who  maintained  their  independence 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  payment  of  tribute  to  their  stronger 
neighbours.  Their  encouragement  of  commerce — notably  the 
silk  trade  with  Italy— rendered  Granadt^  the  wealthiest  of 
Spanish  cities;  their  patronage  of  art,  literature  and  science 
attracted  many  learned  Moslems,  such  as  the  historian  Ibn 
Khaldun  and  the  geographer  Ibn  Batuta,  to  their  court,  and 
resulted  in  a  brilliant  civilization,  o£  which  the  Alhambra  is 
the  supreme  monument. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  outlasted  all  the  other 
Moorish  states  in  Spain,  fell  at  last  through  dynastic  rivalries 
jand  a  harem  intrigue.  The  two  noble  families  of  the  Zegri  and 
the  Beni  Serraj  (better  known  in  history  and  legend  as  the 
Ahencerragts)  encroached  greatly  upon  the  royal  prerogatives 
during  the  middle  years  of  the  15th  century.  A  crisis  arose 
in  1462,  when  an  endeavour  to  control  the  Abencerrages  resulted 
in  the  dethronement  of  Abu  Nasr  Saad,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son,  Mulcy  Abu'l  Hassan,  whose  name  i&  preserved  in  that  of 
Mulhacen,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  a  score 
of  legends.  Mulcy  Hassan  weakened  his  position  by  resigning 
Malaga  to  his  brother  £z  Zagal,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of 
his  first  wife  Aisha  by  marrying  a  beautiful  Spanish  slave, 
Isabella  dc  Solis,  who  had  adopted  the  creed  of  Islam  and  taken 
the  name  of  Zorayah,  "  morning  star."  Aisha  or  Ayesha,  who 
thus  saw  her  sons  Abu  Abdullah  Mahommed  (Boabdil)  and  Yusuf 
in  danger  of  being  supplanted,  appealed  to  the  Abencerrages, 
whose  leaders,  according  to  tradition,  paid  for  their  sym[>athy 
with  their  lives  (see  Alhambra).  In  1482  Boabdil  succeeded 
in  deposing  his  father,  who  fled  to  Malaga,  but  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  Christians  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  forced 
him  to  resign  the  task  of  defence  into  the  more  warlike  hands 
of  Muley  Hassan  and  £z  Zagal  (X483-X486).  In  1491  after  the 
loss  of  these  leaders,  the  Moors  were  decisively  beaten;  Boabdil, 
who  had  already  been  twice  captured  and  liberated  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  compelled  to  sign  away  his  kingdom;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1492  the  Spanish  army  entered  Granada, 
and  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain  was  ended.  The  campaign 
had  aroused  intense  interest  throughout  Christendom;  when 
the  news  reached  London  a  special  thanksgiving  service  was  held 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  by  order  of  Henry  VU.. 

ORANADILLA,  the  name  applied  to  Passifiora  quadrangularis, 
Linn.,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Passifloreae,  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  having  smooth,  cordate,  ovate  or  acuminate 
leaves;  petioles  bearing  from  4  to  6  glands;  an  emetic  and 
narcotic  root;  scented  flowers;  and  a  large,  oblong  fruit, 
containing  numerous  seeds*  imbedded  in  a  subacid  edible  pulp. 
The  granadilla  is  sometimes  grown  in  Britftji  hothouses.  The 
fruits  of  several  other  species  of  Passiftora  are  eaten.  P. 
iaurifolia  is  the  "  water  lemon,"  and  P,  malijormis  the  "  sweet 
calabash  "  of  the  West  Indies. 

' .  GRANARIES.  From  ancient  times  grain  has  been  stored  in 
greater  or  lesser  bulk.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made  a  practice 
of  preserving  grain  in  years  of  plenty  against  years  of  scarcity, 
and  probably  Joseph  only  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  an  habitual 
practice.  The  climate  of  Egypt  being  very  dry,  grain  could  be 
stored  in  pits  for  a  long  time  without  sensible  loss  of  quality; 
The  silo  pit,  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  been  a  favourite  way  of 
storing  grain  from  time  immemorial  in  all  oriental  lands.  In 
Turkey  and  Persia  usurers  used  to  buy  up  wheat  or  barley  when 
comparatively  cheap,  and  store  it  in  hidden  pits  against  seasons 
of  dearth.  Probably  that  custom  is  not  yet  dead.  In  Malta 
a  relatively  large  stock'  of  wheat  is  always  preserved  in  some 
hundreds  of  pits  (silos)  cut  in  the  rock.  A  single  silo  will  store 
from  60  to  80  tons  of  wheat,  which,  with  proper  precautions, 
will  keep  in  good  condition  for  four  years  or  more..  The  silos 
are  shaped  like  a  cylinder  resting  on  a  truncated  cone,  and 


surmounted  by  the  same  figure.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  round 
and  small  and  covered  by  a  stone  slab,  and  the  inside  is  lined 
with  barley  straw  and  kept  very  dry.  Samples  are  occasionally 
taken  from  the  wheat  as  from  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  at  any 
signs  of  fermentation  the  granary  is  cleared  and  the  wheat 
turned  over,  but  such  is  the  dryness  of  these  silos  that  little 
trouUe  of  this  kind  is  experienced. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  X9th  century  warehouses  qiedally 
intended  for  holding  grain  began  to  multiply  in  Great  Britain, 
but  America  is  the  home  of  great  granaries,  known  there  as 
elevators.  There  are  climatic  diflicullics  in  the  way  of  storing 
grain  in  Great  Britain  on  a  large  scale,  but  these  difficulties 
have  been  largely  overcome.  To  preserve  grain  in  good  condition 
it  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  moisture  and  heat. 
New  grain  when  brought  into  a  warehouse  has  a  tendency  to 
sweat,  and  in  this  condition  will  easily  heat.  If  the  heating  is 
allowed  to  continue  the  quality  of  the  grain  suffers.  An  effectual 
remedy  is  to  turn  out  the  grain  in  layers,  not  too  thick,  on  a 
floor,  and  to  keep  turning  it  over  so  as  to  aerate  it  thoroughly. 
Grain  can  thus  be  conditioned  for  storage  in  silos.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  grain  in  a  sound  and  dry  condition  can  be 
better  stored  in  bins  or  dry  pits  than  in  the  open  air;  from  a 
series  of  experiments  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  French  govern- 
ment it  would  seem  that  grain  exposed  to  the  air  is  decomposed 
at  3}  times  the  rate  of  grain  stored  in  silo  or  other  bins. 

In  comparing  the  grain-storage  system  of  Great  Britain  with 
that  of  North  America  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas 
Great  Britain  raises  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  grain, 
which  is  more  or  less  rapidly  consumed,  grain-growing  is  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada. 
The  enormous  surplus  of  wheat  and  maize  produced  in  America 
can  only  be  profitably  dealt  with  by  such  a  system  of  storage 
as  has  grown  up  there  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
The  American  farmer  can  store  his  wheat  or  maize  at  a  moderate 
rale,  and  can  get  an  advance  on  his  warrant  if  he  is  in  need  of 
money.  A  holder  of  wheat  in  Chicago  can  withdraw  a  similar 
grade  of  wheat  from  a  New  York  elevator. 

Modem  granaries  are  all  built  on  much  the  same  plan.  The 
mechanical  equipment  for  receiving  and  discharging  grain  is 
very  similar  in  all  modern  warehouses.  A  granary  is  usually 
erected  on  a  quay  at  which  large  vessels  can  lie  and  discharge. 
On  the  land  side  railway  sidings  connect  the  warehouse  with 
the  chief  lines  in  its  district;  accessibility  to  a  canal  is  an  ad- 
vantage. Ships  are  usually  cleared  by  bucket  elevators  which  are 
dipped  into  the  cargo,  though  in  some  cases  pneumatic  elevators 
are  substituted  (see  Conveyors).  A  travelling  band  with  throw- 
off  carriage  will  speedily  distribute  a  heavy  load  of  grain. 
Band  conveyors  serve  equally  well  for  charging  or  discharging 
the  bins.  Bins  are  invariably  provided  with  hopper  bottoms, 
and  any  bin  can  be  effectively  cleared  by  the  band,  which  runs 
underneath,  either  in  a  cellar  or  in  a  specially  constructed 
tunnel.  All  granaries  should  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
plant  of  cleaning  machinery  to  take  from  the  grain  impurities 
as  would  be  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  its  storing  qualities. 
Chief  among  such  machines  are  the  warehouse  separators 
which  work  by  sieves  and  air  currents  (sec  Flour  and  Flour 
Manufacture). 

The  typical  grain  warehouse  is  furnished  with  a  number  of 
chambers  for  grain  storage  which  are  known  as  silos,  and  may 
be  built  of  wood,  brick,  iron  or  ferro-concrcte.  Wood  sOos 
are  usually  square,  made  of  flat  strips  of  wood  nailed  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  and  so  overlapping  each  other  at  the  comers  that 
alternately  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  batten  extends 
past  the  comer.  The  gaps  are  filled  by  short  pieces  of  timber 
securely  nailed,  and  the  whole  silo  wall  is  thus  solid.  This  type 
of  bin  was  formerly  in  great  favour,  but  it  has  certain  draw- 
backs, such  as  the  possibility  of  dry  rot,  while  weevils  arc  apt 
to  harbour  in  the  interstices  unless  lime  washing  is  practised. 
Bricks  and  cement. are  good  materials  for  constructing  silos 
of  hexagonal  form,  but  necessitate  deep  foundations  and  sub- 
stantial walls.  Iron  silos  of  circular  form  arc  used  to  some 
extent  in  Great  Britain,  but  are  more  common  in  North  and 
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I  tendency  Is  fotfitst-band  (locks  to  decUne,but  two  week*' topply 
must  be  a  minimum.  Fanners'  slocki  necessarily  vary  with  the 
liie  of  tbe  crop  and  the  period  oi  tbe  yeat;  Ibcy  will  note  Irom 

August.  Taking  all  the  llockl  together,  it  It  very  exceptional 
ior  the  stock  oI  breidstuEi  to  fall  belo*  7  tietia'  supply.  Be- 
tween the  cereal  yean  1993-1894  and  i90J-i$O4,  a  period  ol 
S70  wellis,  the  stocks  of  all  kinds  fell  below  j  weeks'  supply  in 
only  9  weeks;  of  these  9  weeks  7  were  between  the  beginning  of 
June  and  tbe  end  of  August  iM-  This  was  immediately  allei 
the  Lcilec  collapse.    In  seven  ol  these  eleven  years  there  is  no 
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r  eipressed  in  its  etiuivalent  weight 
of  wheat)  ate  held  by  merchants,  millers  and  f  armeis.  Merchanls' 

stocks  are  kept  in  granaiiel  at  ports  of  importation 
?yV       and  are  known  as  first-hand  stotis.    Slocks  of  wheat 

and  flour  in  the  bands  of  mUlen  and  of  flour  held  by 
bakers  are  termed  second-hand  stocks,  while  farmers'  stocks  only 
consist  of  native  wheat.  Periodical  returns  are  generally  made 
of  firat-band  or  pott  slocks,  nor  should  a  wide  margin  of  error  be 
possibleinthecaseof  farmers' stocks,  but  second-hand  stocks  aie 
more  difficult  to  gauge.  Since  the  last  decade  of  the  igth  century 
tbe  storage  capacity  of  Briilsb  mills  has  considerably  increased. 
As  the  number  of  smali  mills  has  diminished  the  capacity  of  the 
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"  futures,"  too,  have  helped  to  restrict  tbe  size  of  wheat  stocks 
bi  tbe  United  Kingdom.  A  merchant  buys  a  cargo  of  wheat  on 
passage  lor  arrival  at  a  definite  time,  and,  lest  the  market  value 
ol  grain  should  have  depredated  by  the  time  it  arrives,  he  sells 
an  option  against  it.    In  this  way  he  hedges  his  deal,  the  option 

trade  finds  it  less  risky  to  limit  purchases  to  bare  needs,  protecting 
itself  by  option  deals,  than  to  store  large  quantities  wbkb  may 
depredate  and  involve  their  owners  in  loss. 

Varying  esttinates  bavc  been  made  of  tbe  number  of  weeks' 
supply  of  bmdituSi  (wheat  and  flout)  held  by  milleis  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  A  table  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Naiiona]  Association  of  British  and  Irish  MiUeit  from  letums 
lor  iQoa  made  by  170  milling  linns  showed  4-7,  4^0^  4^0  and 
J  weeks'  supply  at  the  end  of  Uarcb,  June,  September  and 
December  respectively.  These  1 70  mills  were  said  to  represent 
46%of  the  millingcBpacilyof  the  United  Kingdom,  and  claimed 
10  have  graund  11,000,000  qrs.  out  of  i5,34<),oao  qis.  milled  in 
1go2.  These  were  obviotisly  large  mills;  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  mills  would  not  bavF  shown  anything  like  such  a  proportion 
ol  stock  of  dtbcr  taw  01  finished  malcriaL  A  fair  estimate  ol  the 
stocks  nonnally  held  by  milleis  and  baken  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  about  four  weeks' supply.  First-hand 
■locks  vary  considerably,  but  the  Umiis  are  definite,  ranging  frvm 
1,000,000  to  3.soo,ooo  tjis.,  the  latter  being  a  high  ligurE.    Tlia 


reeks'  supply.    In  ai 


these  S70  weeks  and  in  39  weeks  during  the  same  period  stocks 
dropped  below  7I  and  S  weeks'  supply  respectively.  Roughly 
^peaking  the  stock  of  wheat  available  for  bread-making  varies 

:he  latter  figure. 

The  formation  of  a  national  reserve  of  wheat,  10  be  bdd  at 
:he  disposal  ol  the  state  in  case  of  urgent  need  during  war,  is 
sestl  by  many  practical  difficulties.  Tbe  (albet  ol  „_^_^ 
:he  scheme  was  probably  The  yiOer,  a  weU-knowD  ^SSHZ 
irade  journal.  In  March  and  April  tSM  two  article* 
appeared  in  Ibat  paper  under  the  beading*  "Years  of  Plenty 
ind  Elate  Granaries."  in  which  it  was  urged  that  lo  meet  Ibe 
:isk  of  hostile  cruisers  interrupting  the  supplies  it  wonld  be 
desirable  to  lay  up  in  granaries  on  British  soQ  and  under  govern- 
neni  control  a  stock  of  wheat  sufficient  lor  1 1  or  altemativejy 
I  months'  consumption.  This  was  to  be  national  property,  not 
0  be  tonehed  except  when  the  forlune  of  war  aent  up  tbe  price 
if  wheat  to  a  famine  level  or  caused  severe  distress.  The  Sute 
lolding  this  large  slock — B  year's  supply  of  foreign  (tain  wovM 
lave  meant  at  least  15,000,000  qis,,  and  faave  cost  about 
>5,ooo,ooo  eiclusive  ol  wBrehou^ng— -was  in  peace  time  to  sell 
10  wheat  eicept  wben  it  became  neceuaty  to  part  with  stock 
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,upply  of  wheat  uniH  auScie 
wheat-growing  soil  could  be  broken  up  to  make  it  practically 
self-sufficing  in  respect  of  wheat.  The  original  suggestion  [dl 
quite  flat.  Two  years  later  Captain  Warren,  R.N.,  read  a  papet 
on  "  Great  Britain's  Com  SuppUes  in  War,"  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  accepted  national  granaries  as  the 
only  practicable  safeguard  against  what  appeared  10  bim  a  great 
peril  Tbe  representatives  of  the  shipping  inlctcst  opposed  tbe 
scheme,  probably  because  it  appeared  to  tbem  likely  to  divert 
Ihe  public  from  insisting  on  an  all-poweiful  navy.  TLe  com 
Irade  opposed  the  pTojecl  on  account  of  lis  great  pncttcal 
difficulties.  Bui  constant  conuaction  of  the  British  wheal 
acreage  kept  the  question  alive,  and  during  tbe  earlier  half  of  tbe 
'nineties  it  was  a  favourite  tbcme  with  agriculturists.  Some 
influential  membeis  of  pstlisment  pressed  the  matter  on  tbe 
govemmenl,  who,  acting,  no  doubt,  on  the  advice  of  Iheii  military 
and  naval  eiperts,  refused  either  a  royal  commission  or  >  depsit- 
mental  committee.  While  the  then  technical  adviser*  of  tbe 
government  were  divided  on  the  advisability  ol  catablisbing 
national  granaries  as  a  defensive  measure,  Ihe  balance  ol  expert 
opinion  was  adverse  lo  the  scheme.  Lord  Wolseley,  tbea 
comoaoder-io-chief,  publicly  stigmatised  the  tbeoiy  thU  Great 
Britain  might  in  war  be  alaived  into  sabmisaion  at '' 

In  spite  of  oSda]  discouragement  the  agltntfc 
and  early  in  tSgJ  the  council  of  the  Cenlral  an 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  at  the  auggi 
great  eilent  of  Mr  R.  A.  Yerburgb,  M.P. 


Lied 


wheal  store*.  Tbis  committee  held  thirteen  sittings 
and  examined  filty-four  witnesses.  Its  report,  whlii  was 
published  fL.  G.  Newman  ft  Co.,  ij  Finshurv  Square,  London, 
E.C.)  with  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken,  practically  recom- 
mended thai  a  national  reserve  of  wheat  on  the  lines  already 
sketched  ibauld  be  Fanned  and  adminislercd  by  tbe  Stale,  and 
that  Um  (ovenuDCDt  slunld  be  strongly  uisad  to  obuio  tbe 
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ippotetinciit  ol  m  ro^  oomiiteion,  compcfafiig'  npfcfentativet 
of  agricultnxe,  the  com  trade,  •hipptag*  and  the  army  and  navy, 
to  conduct  an  exhaustive  inquiiy  into  the  whole  nbject  of  the 
national  food-eupi^  in  case  of  war.  lliis  reoonunendation  was 
nltlmatdy  earned  into  effect,  but  not  till  ncariy  five  yean  had 
ekpsed.  Of  two  schemes  for  national  granaries  put  before  the 
Yerbuigh  committee,  one  was  formulated  by  Mr  Seth  Taylor, 
a  London  miller  and  com  merdiant,  who  re^oncd  that  a  stoiu 
of  10,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat  might  be  accumuUted  at  an  average 
cost  of  40S.  per  qr. — this  was  in  the  Ldter  year  of  high  prioca 
and  distributed  in  six  specially  constructed  granaries  to  be 
erected  at  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol,  Glasgow  and 
Dublin.  The  cost  of  the  granaries,  was  put  at  £7,500,000.  Mr 
Taylor's  scheme,  all  charges  included,  such  as  9^%  interest  on 
capital,  cost  of  storage  (at  6d.  per  qr,),  and  as.  per  qr.  for  cost 
of  replacing  wheat,  involved  an  annual  expenditure  of  £1,250,000. 
The  Yerburgh  committee  also  considered  a  proposal  to  stimulate 
the  home  supply  of  wheat  by  offering  a  bounty  to  farmers  for 
every  quarter  of  wheat  grown.  This  proposal  has  taken  diffeicnt 
shapes;  some  have  suggested  that  a  bounty  should  be  given 
00  every  acre  of  land  covered  with  wheat,  while  others  woolc) 
only  aDow  the  bounty  on  wheat  raised  and  kept  in  good  condition 
up  to  a  certain  date,  say  the  beginning  of  the  following  harvest. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  bounty  on  the  area  of  land  covered  by 
wheat,  irrespective  of  yield,  would  be  a  premium  on  poor  farming, 
and  might  divert  to  wheat-growing  land  unsuitable  for  that 
purjwse.  The  suggestion  to  pay  a  bounty  of  say  3s.  to  $s.  per  qr, 
for  an  wheat  grown  and  stacked  for  a  certain  time  stands  on  a 
different  basis;  it  is  conceivable  that  a  bounty  ot  5s.  might 
expand  the  British  production  of  wheat  from  say  7,000,000  to 
9,000,000  qrs.,  wliich  would  mean  that  a  bounty  of  £a,2SOfioo 
per  annum,  plus  costs  of  adminiistration,  had  secured  an  extra 
home  production  of  2,000,000  qrs.  Whether  such  a  price  would 
be  worth  paying  is  another  matter;  the  Yerburgh  committee's 
conclusion  was  deddedly  in  the  negative.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  State  might  subsidixe  millers  ta  the  extent 
of  3S.  6d.  per  sack  of  280  lb.  per  annum  on  condition  that  each 
maintained  a  minimniti  supply  of  two  months'  flour.  This  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  for  keeping  a  special  stock  of  flour  over 
and  above  his  usual  output  a  miller  would  be  entitled  to  an 
annual  subsidy  of  as.  6d.  per  sack.  An  extra  stock  of  10,000,000 
sacks  might  be  thus  kept  up  at  an  annual  cost  of  £1,250,000, 
I^us  the  escpenditure  of  administration,  which  would  probably 
be  heavy.  With  regard  to  this  suggestion,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  few  large  milb  which  have  plenty  of  warehouse  accom- 
modation and  depots  all  over  the  country  would  be  ready  to 
keep  up  a  permanent  extra  stock  of  100,000  sacks.  Thus  a  mill 
of  xo,ooo  sadu'  capadty  per  week,  which  habitually  maintains 
a  total  stock  of  50,000  sacks,  might  bring  up  its  stock  to.  150,000 
sacks.  Such  a  mill,  being  a  good  customer  to  railways,  could 
get  from  them  the  storage  it  required  for  little  or  nothing.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  mills  have  no  such  advantages.  They  have  little 
or  no  spare  warehousing  room,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  keep' 
any  stock,  sendmg  their  flour  out  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  milled. 
It  is  doubtful  therefore  if  a  bounty  of  2S.  6d.  per  sack  would 
have  the  desired  effect  of  keeping  up  a  stock  of  10,000,000  sacks, 
suffident  for  two  to  three  months'  bread  consumption. 

The  controversy  reached  a  climax  in  the  royal  commission 
appointed  In  Z903»  to  which  was  also  referred  the  importation 

of  raw  material  in  war  time.   Its  report  appeared  in 

^1905.     To  the  question  whether  the  unquestioned 

ooi'iMM,  dependence  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  an  uninterrupted 

supply  of  sea-borne  breadstuffs  renders  it  advisable  or 
not  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  six  months'  stock  of  wheat  and 
Hour,  it  returned  no  dedded  answer,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correa  to  say  that  the  commission  was  hopdessly  divided. 
The  main  report  was  distinctly  optimistic  so  far  as  the  liability 
of  the  country  to  harass  and  distress  at  the  hands  of  a  hostOe 
naval  power  or  combination  of  powers  was  concerned.  But 
there  were  several  dissentients,  and  there  was  hardly  any 
portion  of  the  report  in  chief  which  did  not  provoke  some 
reservation  or  another.     That  a  maritime  war  would  cause 
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fniifiaM  and  insiiraiiee  to  rise  in  a  highdegreewtifnely  admitted, 
and  it  was  also  admitted  that  the  price  of  bread  must  abo  rise 
very  appredably.  But,  provided  the  navy  did  not  break  down, 
the  risk  of  starvation  was  dismiaaed.  Theief  ore  all  the  propoaab 
for  providing  national  granaries  or  inducing  merchants  and 
millers  to  carry  bigger  stocks  were  put  aside  as  unpractical  and 
unneceaaaiy.  The  commission  was,  however,  inclined  to  consider 
more  favoumUy  m  suggestion  for  providing  frse  storage  fdr 
wheat  at  the  expense  of  the  Sute.  The  idea  was  that  if  the  State 
would  subsidhBe  any  large  granary  company  to  the  extent  of  6d. 
or  5d.  per  qr.,  grain  now  warehoused  in  foreign  lands  would  be 
attracted  to  the  British  Isles.  But  on  the  whde  the  commission 
held  that  the  main  effect  of  the  scheme  would  be  to  saddle  the 
govenunent  with  the  rent  of  all  grain  stored  in  public  warehouses 
in  the  United  Kingdoqn  without  materially  increasing  stocks. 
The  proposal  to  offer  bounties  to  farmers  to  hold  stocks  for  a, 
longer  period  and  to  grow  more  wheat  met  with  equally  little 
favour.  • 

To  sum up  the'  advantages  of  niitlonal  granaries,  assimilng 
any  sort  of  disaster  to  the  navy,  the  possession  of  a  reserve 
of  even  six  months'  wheat-supply  in  addition  to  ordinary  stocks 
would  prevent  panic  prices.  On  the  other  hand;  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  forming  and  administering  such  a  reserve  are  very 
great.  The  world  grows  no  great  surplus  of  wheat,  and  to  form 
a  six  months',  much  more  a  twdve  months',  stock  would  be 
the  work  of  years.  The  government  in  buying  up  the  wheat 
would  have  to  go  carefully  if  they  would  avoid  sending  up 
prices  with  a  rush.  They  would  have  to  buy  dearly,  and  when 
they  let  go  a  certain  amount  of  stock  they- would  be  bound  to 
sell  cheaply.  A  stock  once  formed  might  be  hdd  by  the  State 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  com  market,  although  the 
existence  of  such  an  emergency  stock  would  hardly  encourage 
British  farmers  to  grow  more  wheat.  The  cost  of  erecting, 
equipping  and  keeping  in  good  order  the  necessary  warehouses 
would  be,  probably,  much  heavier  than  the  most  liberal  estimate 
hitherto  made  by  advocates  of  national  granaries.       (G.  F.  Z.)   . 

OHANBT,  JOHH  MANNBRS,  Makquess  07  (1721-1770), 
British  soldier,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  duke  of  Rutland. 
He  was  bom  in  1721  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  retumed  as  member  of  parliament  for 
Grantham  in  1741.  Four  years  later  he  recdved  a  commission 
as  colonel  of  a  regiment  raised  by  the  Rutland  interest  in  and 
about  Leicester  to  assist  in  quelling  the  Highland  revolt  of  1745. 
This  corps  never  got  beyond  Newcastle,  but  young  Granby 
went  to  the  front  as  a  volunteer  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland's 
staff,  and  saw  active  service  in  the  last  stages  of  the  insurrection. 
Very  soon  his  regiment  was  disbanded.  He  continued  in  parlia- 
ment, combining  with  it  military  duties,  making  the  campaign 
of  Flanders  (1747)*  Promoted  major-general  in  1755,  three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  colond  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(Blues).  Meanwhile  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  and  in  1754  had  begun  his  parliamentary  connexion 
with  Cambridgeshire,  for  which  county  he  sat  until  his  death. 
The  same  year  that  saw  Granby  made  colond  of  the  Blues, 
saw  also  the  despatch  of  a  considerable  British  contingent  to 
Germany.  Minden  was  Granby's  first  great  battle.  At  the  head 
of  the  Blues  he  was  one  of  the  cavahy  leaders  halted  at  the 
critical  moment  by  Sackville,  and  when  in  consequence  that 
officer  was  sent  home  in  disgrace,  LieuL-General  Lord 
Granby  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  contingent 
in  Ferdinand's  army,  having  32,000  men  under  his  orders  at 
the  beginning  of  176a  In  the  remaining  campaigns  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  the  English  contingent  was  more  conspicuous  by  its 
conduct  than  the  Prussians  themsdves.  On  the  31st  of  July 
X760  Granby  brilliantly  stormed  Warburg  at  the  head  of  the 
British  cavalry,  capturing  1500  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 
A  year  later  (x5th  of  July  1761)  the  British  defended  the  hdghts 
of  Vellinghausen  with  what  Ferdinand  himself  styled  "  indescrib- 
able bravery."  In  the  last  campaign,  at  Gravenstdn  und 
Wnhdmsth^,  Homburg  and  Cassd,  Granb/s  men  bore  the  brant 
of  the  fighting  and  earned  the  greatest  share  of  the  ^ory. 

K^tuming  to  England  in  1763  the  marquess  found  himself 
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GRAN  CHACX)— GRAND  ALLIANCE 


the  popular  hero  of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  oouriers  awaited 
his  arrival  at  idl  the  home  ports  to  offer  him  the  choice  of  the 
Ordoance  or  the  Horse  Guards.  His  appointment  to  the  Ordnance 
bore  the  date  of  the  xst  of  July  1763,  and  three  years  later  he 
became  commander-in-chief.  In  this  position  he  was  attacked 
by  "  Junius,"  and  a  heated  discussion  arose,  as  the  writer  had 
taken  the  greatest  pains  in  assailing  the  most  popular  member 
of  the  Grafton  ministry.  In  1770  Granby,  worn  out  by  political 
and  fin«TT"«^  trouble,  resigned  all  his  offices^  except  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Blues.  He  died  at  Scarborough  on  the  x8th  of  October 
1770.  He  had  been  made  a  privy  councillor  in  1760,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Perbyshixe  in  176a,  and  LL.D.  of  Cambridge  in 
1769. 

Two  portraits  of  Granby  were  painted  by  Sir  Toshua  Reynolds, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  His  contemporary 
popularity  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  inns  and  public-nouses 
which  took  his  name^nd  had  hb  portrait  as  sign-board. 

GRAN  CHACO,  an  extensive  region  in  the  heart  of  South 
America  belonging  to  the  La  Plata  basm,  stretching  from  so** 
to  29°  S.  lat.,  and  divided  between  the  republics  of  Argentine, 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  with  a  small  district  of  south-western 
Matto  Grosso  (Brazil).  Its  area  is  estimated  at  from  350,000 
to  425,000  sq.  m.,  but  the  true  Qiaco  region  probably  does  not 
exceed  300,000  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  i^  covered  with  marshes, 
lagoons  and  dense  tropical  jungle  and  forest,  and  is  still  un- 
explored. On  its  southern  and  western  borders  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  open  woodland,  intermingled  with  grassy  plains, 
while  on  the  northern  side  in  Bolivia  are  large  areas  of  open 
country  subject  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  season.  In  general 
terms  the  Gran  Chaco  may  be  described  as  a  great  plain  sloping 
gently  to  the  S.E.,  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by  two  great 
rivers,  the  Pilcomayo  and  Bermcjo,  whose  sluggish  courses  are 
not  navigable  because  of  sand-banks,  barriers  of  overturned  trees 
and  floating  vegetation,  and  confusing  channels.  This  excludes 
that  part  of  eastern  Bolivia  belonging  to  the  Amazon  basin, 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  part  of  the  Chaco.  The  greater 
part  of  its  territory  is  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians, 
some  of  whom  are  still  unsubdued,  while  others,  like  the  Matacos, 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  on  neighbouring  sugar  estates  and 
estancias  as  labourers  during  the  busy  season.  The  forest  wealth 
of  the  Chaco  region  is  incalculable  and  apparently  inexhaustible, 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  palms  and  %^uable  cabinet 
woods,  building  timber,  &c.  Its  extensive  tracts  of "  quebracho 
Colorado  "  {Loxopterygium  Lorentzii)  are  of  very  great  value 
because  of  its  use  in  tanning  leather.  Both  the  wood  and  its 
extract  are  largely  exported.  Civilization  is  slowly  gaining 
footholds  in  this  region  along  the  southern  and  eastern  borders. 

GRAND  ALUANCE,  WAR  OF  THE  (alternatively  called  the 
War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg),  the  third*  of  the  great  aggressive 
wars  waged  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France  against  Spain,  the  Empire, 
Great  Britain,  Holland  and  other  states.  The  two  earlier  wars, 
which  are  redeemed  from  oblivion  by  the  fact  that  in  them 
three  great  captains,  Turenne,  Cond£  and  Montecucculi,  played 
leading  parts,  are  described  in  the  article  Dutch  Wars.  In 
the  third  war  the  leading  figures  are:  Henri  de  Montmorency- 
Boutteville,  duke  of  Luxemburg,  the  former  aide-de-camp  of 
Cond£  and  heir  to  his  daring  method  of  warfare;  William  of 
Orange,  who  had  fought  against  both  Cond£  and  Luxemburg 
in  the  earlier  wars,  and  was  now  king  of  England;  Vauban, 
the  founder  of  the  science^  of  fortification  and  siegecraft,  and 
Catinat,  the  follower  of  Turenne's  cautious  and  systematic 
strategy,  who  was  the  first  commoner  to  receive  hig^  command 
in  the  army  of  Louis  XIV.  But  as  soldiers,  these  men—except 
Vauban — are  overshado^▼ed  by  the  great  figures  of  the  preceding 
generation,  and  except  for  a  half-dozen  outstanding  episodes, 
the  war  of  1689-97  ^i^&s  ^lu  affair  of  positions  and  manoeuvres. 

It  was  within  these  years  that  the  art  and  practice  of  war 
began  to  crystallize  into  the  form  called  "  linear  "  in  its  strategic 

*  The  name  "  Grand  Alliance  "  ts  applied  to  the  coalition  against 
Louis  XIV.  begun  by  the  League  of  Augsburg.  This  coalition  not 
onlv  waged  the  war  dealt  with  in  the  present  article,  but  (with  only 
slight  modifications  and  with  practically  unbroken  continuity)  toe 
war  of  the  SfaMiSH  Svccbssion  (g.v.)  that  followed. 


and  tactical  aspect,  and  "  cabuiet-war  **  in  its  political  and  monl 
aspect.  In  the  Dutch  wars,  and  in  the  minor  warit  that  pre* 
coded  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Augsburg,  there  were 
still  survivals  of  the  loose  organization,  violence  and  wasteful 
barbarity  typical  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  even  in  the 
War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  (in  its  earlier  years)  occasional 
brutalities  and  devastations  showed  that  the  old  spirit  died  hard. 
But  outrages  that  would  have  been  borne  in  dumb  misery  in 
the  old  days  now  provoked  loud  indignation,  and  when  the 
fierce  Louvols  disappeared  from  the  scene  it  became  generally 
understood  that  barbarity  was  impolitic,  iu>t  only  as  alienating 
popular  sympathies,  but  also  as  rendering  operations  a  physical 
imposaibility  for  want  of  supplies. 

Thus  in  1700,  so  far  from  terrorizing  the  country  people 
into  submission,  armies  systematically  conciliated  them  by 
paying  cash  and  bringing  trade  into  the  cotmtry. 
Formerly,  wars  had  been  fought  to  compel  a  people  ^St^ 
to  abjure  their  faith  or  to  change  sides  in  some 
personal  or  dynastic  quarrel  But  since  1648  this  had  no 
longer  been  the  case.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  established 
the  general  reUtionship  of  kings,  priests  and  peoples  on  a  basis 
that  was  not  really  shaken  imtil  the  French  Revolution,  and 
ih  the  intervening  hundred  and  forty  years  the  peoples  at  large, 
except  at  the  highest  and  gravest  moments  (as  in  Germany  in 
1689,  France  in  1709  and  Prussia  in  1757)  held  aloof  from  active 
participation  in  politics  and  war.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  theory  that  war  was  an  affair  of  the  regular  forces  only, 
and  that  intervention  in  it  by  the  civil  population  was  a  punish* 
able  offence.  Thus  wars  became  the  business  of  the  professional 
soldiers  in  the  king's  own  service,  and  the  scarcity  and  qosUiness 
of  these  soldiers  combined  with  the  purely  political  character 
of  the  quarrels  that  arose  to  reduce  a  campaign  from  an  "  intense 
and  pa^onate  drama  "  to  a  humdrum  affair,  to  which  only 
rarely  a  few  men  of  genius  imparted  some  degree  of  vigour,  and 
whidi  in  the  main  was  an  attempt  to  gain  small  ends  by  a  small 
expenditure  of  force  and  with  the  minimum  of  risk.  As  between 
a  prince  and  his  subjects  there  were  still  quarrels  that  stirred 
the  average  man — the  Dragonnades,  for  instance,  or  the  English 
Revolution-— but  foreign  wars  were  "  a  stronger  form  of  diplo* 
matic  notes,"  as  Clausewitz  called  them,  and  were  waged  with 
the  object  of  adding  a  codicil  to  the  treaty  of  peace  that  had 
closed  the  last  incident. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  stifle  the  former  ardour  of  war. 
Campaigns  were  no  longer  conducted  by  armies  of  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  Large  regular  armies  had  come  into  fashion, 
and,  as  Guibert  points  out,  instead  of  small  armies  char^  with 
grand  operations  we  find  grand  armies  charged  wi5i  small 
operations.  The  average  general,  under  the  prevailing  conditions 
of  supply  and  armament,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  commanding 
such  armies.  Any  real  concentration  of  the  great  forces  that 
Louis  XIV.  had  created  was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  field  armies  split  into  six  or  eight  independent  fractions, 
each  charged  with  operations  on  a  particular  theatre  of  war.. 
From  "sucb  a  policy  nothing  remotely  resembling  the  crushing 
of  a  great  power  could  be  expected  to  be  gained.  The  one 
tangible  asset,  in  view  of  future  peace  negotiations,  was  therefore 
a  fortress,  and  it  was  on  the  preservation  or  capture  of  fortresses 
that  operations  in  all  these  wars  chiefly  turned.  The  idea  of 
the  decisive  battle  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel, 
was  far  distant;  for,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  quarrd, 
and  to  use  up  highly  trained  and  exceedingly  expensive  soldMis 
in  gaining  by  brute  force  an  advantage  that  might  equally  ivdl 
be  obtained  by  chicanery  was  regarded  as  foolish. 

The  fortress  was,  moreover,  of  immediate  as  well  as  contingent 
value  to  a  state  at  war.  A  century  of  constant  warfare  bsd 
impoverished  middle  Europe,  and  armies  had  to  spread  over  a 
large  area  if  they  desired  to  "  live  on  the  country."  This  was 
dangerous  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  (cf.  the  Peninsular  War), 
and  it  was  also  uneconomical.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the 
country  people  from  sending  their  produce  into  the  fortresses 
for  safety  was  to  announce  beforehand  that  cash  would  be  paid, 
at  a  high  rate,  for  whatever  the  army  needed.  But  even  promises 
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nrdy'brought  this  about,  and  to  Kve  at  all,  whether  ob  tuppHes 
brought  up  from  the  home  country  and  stored  in  nagaslncs 
(which  had  to  be  guarded)  or  on  local  resources,  an  army  bad 
as  a  rule  to  maintain  or  to  capture  a  large  fortress.  Sie^, 
therefore,  and  manauvres  are  the  features  of  this  form  of  war, 
wherdn  armies  progressed  not  with  the  giant  strides  of  modem 
war,  biit  in  a  succession  of  short  hops  from  one  foothold  to  the 
next.  This  was  the  procedure  of  the  average  commander,  and 
even  when  a  more  intense  spirit  of  conflict  was  evoked  by  the 
Luxeraburgs  and  Marlboroughs  it  was  but  momentary  and 
spasmodic. 

The  general  character  of  the  war  bdng  borne  in  mind,  nlne- 
tenths  of  its  marches  and  manoeuvres  can  be  almost "  taken  as 
read  ";  the  remaining  tenth,  the  exceptional  and  abnormal 
part  of  it,  alone  possesses  an  interest  for  modem  readers. 

In  pursuance  of  a  new  aggressive  policy  in  Germany  Louis  XIV. 
sent  his  troops,  as  a  diplomatic  menace  rather  than  for  conquest, 
into  that  country  in  the  autumn  of  x688.  Some  of  their  raiding 
parties  plundered  the  country  as  far  south  as  Augsburg,  for  the 
poUtical  intent  of  their  advance  suggested  terrorism  rather  than 
conciliation  as  the  best  method.  The  league  of  Augsburg  at 
once  took  up  the  challenge,  and  the  addition  of  new  members 
(Treaty  of  Vienna,  May  1689)  converted  it  into  the  "  Grand 
Alliance  "  of  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Savoy  and  certain  Italian 
states,  Great  Britaui,  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, &c. 

"  Those  who  condemned  the  king  for  raising  up  so  many 
enemies,  admired  him  for  having  so  fully  prepared  to  defend 
himself  and  even  to  forestall  them,"  says  Voltaire.  Louvois 
had  in  fact  completed  the  work  of  organizing  the  French  army 
on  a  regular  and  permanent  basis,  and  had  made  it  not  merdy 
the  best,  but  also  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  Europe,  for  Louis 
disposed  in  1688  of  no  fewer  than  375,000  soldiers  and  60,000 
sailors.  The  infantry  was  uniformed  and  drilled,  and  the  socket 
bayonet  and  the  flint-lock  musket  had  been  introduced.  The 
only  relic  of  the  old  armament  was  the  pike,  which  was  retained 
for  one-quarter  of  the  foot,  though  it  had  been  discarded  by  the 
Imperialists  in  the  course  of  the  Turkish  wars  described  below. 
The  first  artillery  regiment  was  created  in  1684,  to  replace  the 
former  semi-civilian  organization  by  a  body  of  artillerymen 
susceptible  of  uniform  training  and  amenable  to  discipline 
and  orders. 

In  1689  Louis  had  six  armies  on  foot.  That  in  Germany, 
which  had  executed  the  raid  of  the  previous  autumn,  was  not 
OwTMfA-  ^°  A  position  to  resist  the  principal  army  of  the  coalition 
tfMo/iAv  so  far  from  support.  Louvois  therdore  ordered  it 
^  to  lay  waste  the  Palatinate,  and  the  devastation  of 
the  country  around  Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  Spires, 
Oppenheim  and  Worms  was  pitilessly  and  methodically  carried 
into  effect  in  January  and  February.  There  had  been  devasta- 
tions in  previous  wars,  even  the  high-minded  Turenne  had 
used  the  argument  of  fire  and  sword  to  terrify  a  population 
or  a  prince,  while  the  whole  story  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
great  war  had  been  one  of  incendiary  armies  leaving  traces 
of  their  passage  that  it  took  a  century  to  remove.  But  here  the 
devastation  was  a  purely  military  measure,  executed  systemati- 
cally over  a  given  strategic  front  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
delay  the  advance  of  the  enemy^s  army.  It  differed  from  the 
method  of  Turenne  or  CromwcU  in  that  the  sufferers  were  not 
those  people  whom  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  war  to  reduce  to 
submission,  but  others  who  had  no  interest  in  the  quarrel.  It 
differed  from  Wellington's  laying  waste  of  Portugal  in  x8io  in 
that  it  was  not  done  for  the  defence  of  the  F^tinate  against 
a  national  enemy,  but  because  the  Palatinate  was  where  it  was. 
The  feudal  theory  that  every  subject  of  a  prince  at  war  was  an 
armed  vassal,  and  therefore  an  enemy  of  the  print's  enemy, 
bad  in  practice  been  obsolete  for  two  centuries  past;  by  1690 
the  organization  of  war,  its  causes,  its  methods  and  its  instra- 
ments  had  passed  out  of  touch  with  the  people  at  large,  and  it 
had  become  thoroughly  understood  that  the  army  alone  was 
concerned  with  the  army's  business.  Thus  it  was  that  this 
devastation  exdted  universal  reprobation,  and  tfaati  in  the  words 
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of  a  modern  FVendi  writer,  the  *'ldea  of  Gemaoy  came  to 
birth  in  the  flames  of  the  Palatinate." 

As  a  military  measure  this  crime  was,  moreover,  quite  unpro6t  • 
able;  for  it  became  impossible  for  Marshal  Duras,  the  French 
commander,  to  hold  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  middle  Rhine, 
and  he  could  (hink  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  farther 
south  and  to  ravage  Baden  and  the  Brcisgau,  which  was  not 
even  a  military  necessity.  The  grand  army  of  the  Allies,  coming 
farther  north,  was  practically  unopposed.  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria->lately  comrades  in  the  Turkish  war 
(see  below) — invested  Mainz,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  Bonn. 
The  latter,  following  the  evil  precedent  of  his  enemies,  sheUed 
the  town  u^essly  instead  of  making  a  breach  in  iu  walls  and 
overpowering  its  French  garrison,  an  incident  not  calculated 
to  advance  the  nascent  idea  of  German  imity.  Mainz,  valiantly 
defended  by  Nicdas  du  BU,  marquis  d'UzeUes,  had  to  surrendor 
on  the  8th  of  September.  The  governor  of  Bonn,  baron  d'Asfold, 
not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the  bombardment,  held  out  till 
the  army  that  had  taken  Mainz  reinforced  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  then,  rejecting  the  hard  terms  of  surrender  offered 
him  by  the  latter,  he  fell  in  resisting  a  last  assault  on  the  isth 
of  October.  Only  850  men  out  of  his  6000  were  left  to  surrender 
on  the  i6th,  and.  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  less  truculent  than  the 
elector,  escorted  them  safely  to  Thionville.  Boufflers,  with 
another  of  Louis's  armies,  operated  from  Luxemburg  (captured 
by  the  French  in  1684  and  since  held)  and  Trarbach  towards  the 
Rhine,  but  in  spite  of  a  minor  victory  at  Kochheim  on  the  2tst 
of  August,  he  was  tmable  to  rdieve  either  Mainz  or  Bonn. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  French  marshal  d'Humi^es,  being 
in  superior  force,  had  obtained  spetuU  permissum  to  offer  battle 
to  the  Allies.  Leaving  the  garrison  of  Lille  and  Toumay  to 
amuse  the  Spaniards,  he  htirricd  from  Maubeuge  to  oppose  the 
Dutch,  who  from  Namur  had  advanced  slowly  on  PhiUppeville. 
Coming  upon  their  army  (which  was  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Waldeck)  in  position  behind  the  river  Heure,  with  an  advanced 
post  in  the  little  walled  town  of  Walcourt,  he  flung  his  advanced 
guard  against  the  bridge  and  fortificationuK  of  this  place  to  clear 
the  way  for  his  deployment  beyond  the  liver  Heure  (37th 
August).  After  wasting  a  thousand  brave  men  in  this  attempt, 
he  drew  back.  For  a  few  days  the  two  armies  remained  face 
to  face,  cannonading  one  another  at  inten^ls,  but  no  further 
fighting  occurred.  Humi^res  returned  to  the  region. of  the 
Scheldt  fortresses,  and  Waldeck  to  Brussels.  For  the  others 
of  Louis'  six  armies  the  year's  campaign  passed  off  quite 
tmevcntfnUy. 

Simultaneously  with  these  operations,  the  Jacobite  cause  was 
being  fought  to  an  issue  in  Ireland.    War  began  eariy  in  1689  with 
desultory  engagements  between  the  Orangemen  of  the  -^^        . 
north  and  the  Irish  regular  army,  most  of  which  the  carl  Z^^^T 
of  Tyrconnel  had  induced  to  declare  for  King  lames.  \T1S^„ 
The  northern  struggle  after  a  time  condensed  itself  into  '•^•'•"» 
the  defence  of  Derry  and  Enniskillen.    The  siege  of  the  former 
place,  begun  bv  James  himself  and  carried  00  by  the  French 
general  Rosen,  lasted  105  days.    In  marked  contrast  to  the  sieges 
of  the  continent,  this  was  resisted  by  the  townsmen  themselves, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  clergyman  George  Walker.     But  the 
relieving  force  (consisting  of  twoTrigates,  a  supply  ship  and  a  force 
under  Major-general  Percy  Kirke)  was  dilatory,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  defenders  were  in  the  last  extmnity  that  Kirke  actually 
broke  through  the  blockade  (July  31st).    Enniskillen  was  less 
closely  invested,  and  its  inhabitants,  organized  by  Colonel  Wolseley 
and  other  oflicers  sent  by  Kirke,  actually  kept  the  open  field  and 


defeated  the  Jacobites  at  Newtown  Butler  (July  3'"!)'  A  few  days 
later  the  Jacobite  army  withdrew  from  the  north.  But  it  was  long 
before  an  adequate  army  could  be  sent  over  from  England  to  deal 
with  it.  Marshal  Schomberg  {q.v.),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  of  the  time,  who  haooeen  expelled  from  the  French  service 
as  a  Huguenot,  was  indeed  sent  over  in  August,  but  the  army  he 
brought,  some  10,000  strong,  was  oomposed  of  raw  recruits,  and 
when  it  was  assembled  in  camp  at  Dundalk  to  be  trained  for  its 
work,  it  was  quickly  ruined  by  an  epidemic  of  fever.  But  James 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  renew  the  war  m  the 
north,  and  the  relics  of  Schomberg's  army  wintered  in  security, 
covered  by  the  Enniskillen  troops.  In  the  spring  of  1690,  however, 
more  troops,  this  time  experienced  regiments  from  Holland.Denniark 
and  Brandenburg,  were  sent,  and  in  June,  Schomberg  in  Ireland  and 
Major-general  Scravcmore  in  Chester  having  thoroughly  organised 
and  equipped  the  field  army.  King  WilUam  assumed^the  comoaad 
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hlmfldf.  Five  days  after  h»  arrival  he  begaa  hia  advance  from 
Loughbrickland  near  Newiy,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  he  engaged 
James's  main  army  on  the  nver  Boyne,  close  to  Drogheda.  Scnom- 
berg  was  killed  and  William  himself  wounded,  but  the  Irish  army 
was  routed. 

No  stand  was  made  by  the  defeated  party  either  in  the  Dublin 
or  in  the  Waterford  district.  Lauzun,  the  commander  of  the  French 
auxiliary  corps  in  James's  army,  and  Tyrconnel  both  discounten- 
anccd  any  attempt  to  defend  Limerick,  where  the  Jacobite  forces 
bad  reassembled;  but  Patrick  Sarsfield  (eari  of  Lucan),  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  younger  and  more  ardent  of  the  Irish  ofiicen, 
pleaded  for  its  retention.  He  was  left,  therefore,  to  hold  Limerick, 
while  Tyrconnel  and  Lauzun  moved  northward  into  Galway.  Here, 
as  in  the  north,  the  quarrel  enlisted  the  active  sympathies  of  the 
people  against  the  invader,  and  Sarsfield  not  only  surprised  and 
destroyed  the  artillery  train  of  William's  army,  but  repulsed  every 
assault  made  on  the  walls  that  Lauzun  had  said  "  could  be  battered 
down  by  rotten  apples."  William  gave  up  the  sic^e  on  the  30th 
(rf*  August.  The  failure  was,  however,  compensated  in  a  measure  by 
the  arrival  in  I  inland  of  an  expedition  under  Lord  Marlborough, 
which  captured  Cork  and  Kinsak,  and  next  year  (1601)  the  Jacobite 
cause  was  6naUy  crushed  by  William's  general  Ginckcll  (afterwards 
eari  of  Athlone)  in  the  battle  of  Aughrim  in  Galway^  (July  12th), 
in  which  St  Ruth,  the  French  commander,  was  killed  and  the 
Jacobite  army  dissipated.  Ginckelt,  following  up  his  victory,  be- 
sieged Limerick  afreui.  Tyrconnel  died  of  apoplexy  while  organizing 
the  defence,  and  this  time  the  town  was  invested  by  sea  as  well  as 
by  land.  After  six  weeks'  resistance  the  defenders  offered  to 
capitulate,  and  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  on  the 
1st  of  October  the  Irish  war  came  to  an  end.  Sarsfield  and  the 
most  energetic  of  King  James's  supporters  retired  to  France  and 
were  there  formed  into  the  famous  Irish  brigade."  Sarsfield  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  two  years  later. 

The  campaign  of  1690  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  marked 
by  two  battles,  one  of  which,  Luxemburg's  victory  of  Fleurus, 
belongs  to  the  category  of  the  world's  great  battles.  It  is 
described  tmder  Fleusus,  and  the  present  article  only  deals 
summarily  with  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  fought.  These, 
though  they  in  fact  led  to  an  encounter  that  could,  in  itself, 
fairly  be  called  ded^ve,  were  in  closer  accord  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  war  than  was  the  decision  that  arose  out  of  them. 

Luxemburg  had  a  powerful  enemy  in  Louvois,  and  he  had 
consequently  been  allotted  only  an  insignificant  part  in  the  first 
campaign.  But  after  the  disasters  of  1689  Louis  re-arranged 
the  commands  on  the  north-east  frontier  so  as  to  allow  Humi^es, 
Luxemburg  and  Boufflers  to  combine  for  united  action.  "  I 
will  take  care  that  Louvois  plays  fair,"  Louis  said  to  the  duke 
when  he  gave  him  his  letters  of  service.  Though  apparently 
Luxemburg  was  not  authorized  to  order  such  a  combination 
himself,  as  senior  officer  he  would  automatically  take  command 
if  it  came  about.  The  whole  force  available  was  probably  close 
on  100,000,  but  not  half  of  these  were  present  at  the  decisive 
battle,  though  Luxemburg  certainly  practised  the  utmost 
"  economy  of  force  "  as  this  was  tmderstood  in  those  days  (see 
also  Neerwinden).  On  the  remaining  theatres  of  war,  the 
dauphin,  assisted  by  the  due  de  Lorge,  held  the  middle  Rhine, 
and  Catinat  the  Alps,  while  other  forces  were  in  RoussiIIon,&c., 
as  before.  Catinat's  operations  are  briefly  described  below. 
Those  of  the  others  need  no  description,  for  though  the  Allies 
formed  a  plan  for  a  grand  concentric  advance  on  Paris,  the 
preliminaries  to  this  advance  were  so  numerous  and  so  closely 
interdependent  that  on  the  most  favourable  estimate  the  winter 
would  necessarily  find  the  Allied  armies  many  leagues  short  of 
Paris.  In  fact,  the  Rhine  offensive  collapsed  when  Charles  of 
Lorraine  died  (17th  April),  and  the  reconquest  of  his  lost  duchy 
ceased  to  be  a  direct  object  of  the  war. 

Luxemburg  began  operations  by  drawing  in  from  the  Sambre 
country,  where  he  had  hitherto  been  stationed,  to  the  Scheldt 
and  "eating  up"  the  country  between  Oudenarde 
and  Ghent  in  the  face  of  a  Spanish  army  concentrated 
at  the  latter  place  (isth  May-xath  June).  He  then 
left  Humidres  with  a  containing  force  in  the  Scheldt  region  and 
hurried  back  to  the  Sambre  to  interpose  between  the  Allied 
army  under  Waldeck  and  the  fortress  of  Dinant  which  Waldeck 
was  credited  with  the  intention  of  besieging.  His  march  from 
Toumay  to  Gerpinnes  was  counted  a  model  of  skill — ^the  Iccus 
dassicus  for  the  maxim  that  ruled  till  the  advent  of  Napoleon — 
**  march  always  in  the  order  in  which  you  encamp,  or  purpose 
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to  encamp,  or  fight."  For  four  days  the  army  marched  acroas 
country  in  dose  order,  covered  in  all  directions  by  reconnoitring 
cavalry  and  advanced,  flank  and  rear  guards.  Under  these 
conditions  eleven  miles  a  day  was  practically  forced  marching, 
and  on  arriving  at  Jeumont-sur-Sambre  the  army  was  given 
three  days'  rest.  Then  followed  a  few  leisurely  marches  m  the 
direction  of  Charleroi,  during  which  a  detachment  of  Boufflers's 
army  came  in,  and  the  cavalry  explored  the  country  to  the  north. 
On  news  of  the  enemy's  army  being  at  Traxcgnies,  Luxemburg 
hurried  across  a  ford  of  the  Sambre  above  Charleroi,  but  this 
proved  to  be  a  detachment  only,  and  soon  information  came 
in  that  Waldeck  was  encamped  near  Fleunis.  Thereupon 
Luxemburg,  without  consulting  his  subordinate  generals,  took 
his  army  to  Vdaine.  He  knew  that  the  enemy  was  marking 
time  till  the  troops  of  Li^ge  and  the  Brandenburgen  from  the 
Rhine  were  near  enough  to  co-operate  in  the  Dinant  enterprise, 
and  he  was  determined  to  fight  a  battle  at  once.  From  Vdaine, 
therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  July,  the  army  moved 
forward  to  Fleunis  and  there  won  one  of  the  most  briUiant 
victories  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  army.  But  Luxemburg 
was  not  allowed  to  pursue  his  advantage.  He  was  ordered  to 
hold  his  army  in  readiness  to  besiege  dther  Namur,  Mons, 
Charlerd  or  Ath,  according  as  later  orders  dictated;  and  to 
send  back  the  borrowed  regiments  to  Boufflers,  who  was  being 
pressed  back  by  the  Brandenburg  and  Li^ge  tnx^M.  Thus 
Waldeck  reformed  his  army  in  peace  at  Brussels,  where  William 
III.  of  England  soon  afterwards  assumed  command  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg  and  the  other 
marshals  stood  fast  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  being  forbidden 
to  advance  until  (Catinat — in  Italy — should  have  won  a  battle. 

In  this  quarter  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
had  long  disquieted  the  French  court.  His  personal  connexioss 
with  the  imperial  family  and  his  resentment  against  staOUi^ 
Louvois,  who  had  on  some  occasion  treated  him  with 
his  usual  patronizing  arrogance,  indined  him  to  join  the 
Allies,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  could  hope  for  extensioos 
of  his  scanty  territory  only  by  siding  with  Louis.  In  view  of 
this  doubtful  condition  of  affairs  the  French  army  under  Catioit 
had  for  some  time  been  maintained  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1690  Louis  XIV.  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Victor 
Amadeus  to  compd  him  to  take  one  side  or  the  other  actively 
and  openly.  The  result  was  that  Victor  Emmanud  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  Allies  and  obtained  hdp  from  the  Spaniards 
and  Austrians  in  the  Milanese.  Catinat  thereupon  advanced 
into  Piedmont,  and  won,  principally  by  virtue  of  hisown  watchful- 
ness and  the  high  effidency  of  his  troops,  the  important  victory 
of  Staffarda  (August  i8th,  1690) .  This  did  not,  however,  enable 
him  to  overrun  Piedmont,  and  as  the  duke  was  soon  rdnforced, 
he  had  to  be  content  with  the  methodical  conquest  of  a  few 
frontier  districts.  On  the  side  of  Spain,  a  small  French  army 
under  the  due  de  NoaiUes  passed  into  Catalonia  and  there  lived 
at  the  enemy's  expense  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign. 

In  these  theatres  of  war,  and  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  disunion 
of  the  German  princes  prevented  vigorous  action,  the  foUowiog 
year,  1691,  was  uneventful.  But  in  the  Netherlands  there 
were  a  siege,  a  war  of  manoeuvres  and  a  cavalry  combat,  each 
in  its  way  somewhat  remarkable.  The  siege  was  that  of  Mod*, 
which  was,  Uke  many  sieges  in  the  former  wars,  conducted  with 
much  pomp  by  Louis  XIV.  himself,  with  Boufflers  and  Vauban 
under  him.  On  the  surrender  of  the  place,  which  was  hastened 
by  red-hot  shot  (April  8th),  Louis  returned  to  Versailles  and 
divided  his  army  between  Boufflers  and  Luxemburg,  the  former 
of  whom  departed  to  the  Meuse.  There  he  attempted  by  bom* 
bardment  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  Li^,  but  had  to  desist  when 
the  dector  of  Brandenburg  threatened  Dinant.  The  principal 
armies  on  dther  side  faced  one  another  under  the  command 
respectivdy  of  William  III.  and  of  Luxemburg.  The  Allies 
were  first  concentrated  to  the  south  of  Namur,  and  Luxemburg 
hurried  thither,  but  neither  party  found  any  tempting  opportunity 
for  battle,  and  when  the  cavalry  had  consumed  all  the  forage 
available  in  the  district,  the  two  armies  edged  away  gradually 
towards  Flanders.    The  war  of  manoeuvre  continued,  with  a 
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flight  balance  of  advantage  oo  Luatmbuig^  side,  until  September, 
when  William  returned  to  England,  leaving  Waldeck  in  command 
of  the  Allied  army,  with  orders  to  distribnte  it  in  winter  quarters 
amongst  the  garrison  towns.  This  gave  the  momentary  oppor- 
tunity for  which  Luxemburg  had  boen  watching,  and  at  Leuze 
(20th  Sq>t.)  he  fell  upon  the  cavalry  of  Waldeck'a  rearguard 
and  drove  it  back  in  disorder  with  heavy  looses  umil  the  pursuit 
was  checked  by  the  Allied  infantry. 

In  1692  ^  the  Rhine  campaign  was  no  more  dedaive  than 
before,  althou^  Lorge  made  a  successful  raid  into  Wiirttemberg 
in  September  and  foraged  his  cavalry  in  German  territory  till 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  Spanish  campaign  was  unimportant, 
but  on  the  Alpine  side  the  Allies  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  drove 
back  Catinat  into  Dauphin£,  which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword.  But  the  French  peasantry  were  quicker  to  take  arms 
than  the  Germans,  and,  inspired  by  the  local  gentry— amongst 
whom  figured  the  heroine,  Philis  de  la  Tour  dtt  Pin  (1645-1708), 
daughter  of  the  marquis  de  la  Charce — they  beset  every  road 
with  such  success  that  the  small  regular  army  ol  the  invaders 
was  powerless.  Brought  practically  to  a  standstill,  the  Allies 
soon  consumed  the  provisions  that  could  be  gathered  in,  and 
then,  fearing  lest  the  snow  should  close  the  passes  behind  them, 
they  retreated. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  campaign  as  before  began  with  a 
great  siege.  Louis  and  Vauban  invested  Namur  on  the  a6th 
of  May.  The  place  was- defended  by  the  prince  dc 
Syjf  Barbancon  (who  had  been  governor  of  Luxcmbuxg 
ifftjL  '  when  that  place  was  besieged  in  16S4)  and  Coehoom 
i9'^')f  Vauban's  rival  in  the  science  of  fortification. 
Luxemburg,  with  a  small  army,  manoeuvred  to  cover  the  «egc 
against  William  III.'s  army  at  Louvain.  The  place  fell  on  the 
Sth  of  June,'  after  a  very  few  days  of  Vauban's  **  r^ular  " 
attack,  but  the  citadel  held  out  until  the  23rd.  Then,  as  before, 
Louis  returned  to  Versailles,  giving  injunctions  to  Luxemburg 
to  "  preserve  the  strong  places  and  the  country,  while  opposing 
the  enemy's  enterprises  and  subsisting  the  army  at  his  expense," 
This  negative  policy,  contrary  to  e3q)ectation,  led  to  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  William,  employing  a  common  device,  announced 
his  intention  of  retaking  Namur,  but  set  his  army  in  motion 
for  Flanders  and  the  sea-coast  fortresses  held  by  the  French. 
Luxemburg,  warned  in  time,  hurried  towards  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  two  armies  were  soon  face  to  face  again,  Luxemburg  about 
Steenkirk,  William  in  front  of  HaL  William  then 
formed  the  plan  of  surprising  Luxonburg's  right 
wing  bef<M«  it  could  be  siq>ported  by  the  rest  of  his  army, 
relying  chiefly  on  false  information  that  a  detected  spy 
at  his  headquarters  was  forced  to  send,  to  mislead  the  duke. 
But  Luxemburg  had  the  material  protection  of  a  widespread 
net  of  outposts  as  wdl  as  a  secret  service,  and  although  ill  in 
bed  when  William's  advance  was  reported,  he  shook  off  his 
apathy,  mounted  his  horse  and,  enabled  by  his  outpost  reports 
to  divine  his  opponent's  plan,  he  met  it  (3rd  August)  by  a  swift 
concentration  of  his  army,  against  which  the  AUles,  whose 
advance  and  deployment  haJd  been  mismanaged,  were  powerless 
(see  Steemkibjc)^  In  this  almost  accidental  battle  both  sides 
suffered  enormous  losses,  and  neither  attempted  to  bring  about, 
or  even  to  risk,  a  second  resultless  trial  of  strength.  Boufflers's 
army  returned  to  the  Sambre  and  Luxemburg  and  William 
established  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  season  at  Lessincs 
and  Ninove  respectively,  13  m.  apart.  After  both  armies 
had  broken  up  into  their  winter  quarters,  Louis  ordered 
Bouflters  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Charleroi.  But  a  bombard- 
ment failed  to  intimidate  the  garrison,  and  when  the  Allies 
began  to  re-assemble,  the  attempt  was  given  up  (iQth-aist  Oct.). 
This  failure  was,  however,  compensated  by  the  siege  and  captiuti 
of  Furnes  (28th  Dec.  i693-7tb  Jan.  1693). 

In  1693,  the  culminating  point  of  the  war  was  reached.  It 
began,  as  mentioned  above,  with  a  winter  enterprise  that  at 

>  Louvois  died  in  July  1691. 

'  A  few  days  before  this  the  great  naval  reverse  of  La  Ho^e  put 
an  end  to  the  projects  of  invading  England  hitherto  entcrtainea  at 
Versailles. 


lettt  indicated  the  hggrtmAvt  spirit  of  the  French  generals. 
The  king  promoted  his  admiral,  Tourville,  and  Catiimt,  the 
roturier,  ta  the  marsbalship,  and  founded  the  military  order  of 
St  Louis  on  the  loth  of  AprU.  The  grand  army  in  the  Netherlands 
this  year  numbered  120,000,  to  oppose  whom  William  IIL  had 
only  some  40,000  at  hand.  But  at  the  very  beginning  of  opera- 
tions Louis,  after  reviewing  this  large  force  at  Gembloux,  broke 
it  up,  in  order  to  send  30,000  uiKler  the  dauphin  to  Gmnany, 
where  Lorge  had  captured  Heidelberg  and  seemed  able,  if  re- 
inforced, to  overrun  south  Germany.  But  the  imperial  general 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden  took  up  a  position  near  Heilbronn  so 
strong  that  the  dauphin  and  Lorge  did  not  venture  to  attack 
him.  Thus  King  Louis  sacrificed  a  reality  to  a  dream,  and  for 
the  third  time  lost  the  opportunity,  for  which  he  always  longed, 
of  commanding  in  chief  in  a  great  battle.  He  himself,  to  judge 
by  his  letter  to  Monsieur  on  the  8th  of  June,  regarded  his  action 
as  a  sacrifice  of  personal  dreams  to  tangible  realities.  And, 
before  the  event  falsified  predictions,  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  the  course  he  took,  which  accorded  better  with  the  prevailing 
system  of  war  than  a  Fleurus  or  a  Neerwinden.  In  this  system 
of  war  the  rival  armies,  as  armies,  were  almost  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  and  more  was  to  be  expected  from  an  army  dealing 
with  something  dissimilar  to  itself — ^a  fortress  or  a  patch  of  land 
or  a  convoy — than  from  its  collision  with  another  army  of  equal 
force. 

Thus  Luxemburg  obtained  his  last  and  greatest  opportunity. 
He  was  stiU  superior  in  numbers,  but  William  at  Louvain  had 
the  advantage  of  position.  The  former,  authorized 
by  his  master  this  year  "  non  seulcmenl  d*emptcker  Us 
ennemis  de  rim  enireprendre^  mais  d^emfortar  quelques 
avatUages  sur  eux"  threatened  Li6ge,  drew  William  over  to  its 
defence  and  then  advanced  to  attack  him.  The  Allies,  however, 
retired  to  another  position,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Geele 
rivers,  and  there,  in  a  stroni^y  entrenched  position  around 
Neerwinden,  they  were  attacked  by  Luxemburg  on  the  29th  of 
July.  The  long  and  doubtful  battle,  one  of  the  greatest  victories 
ever  won  by  the  French  army,  is  briefly  described  under  Nees- 
wiNDEN.  It  ended  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  assailant,  but 
Luxemburg's  exhausted  army  did  not  pursue;  William  was  as 
unshaken  and  determined  as  ever;  and  the  campaign  closed, 
not  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  with  a  few  manoeuvres  which, 
by  inducing  WiUiam  to  believe  in  an  attack  on  Ath,  enabled 
Luxemburg  to  besiege  and  capture  Charleroi  (October). 

Neerwinden  was  not  the  only  French  victory  of  the  year. 
Catinat,  advancing  from  Fenestrelle  and  Susa  to  the  relief  of 
Pinerolo  (Pignerol),  which  the  duke  of  Savoy  was 
besieging,  took  up  a  position  in  formal  order  of  battle 
north  of  the  village  of  Marsaglia.  Here  on  the  4th  of 
October  the  duke  of  Savoy  attacked  him  with  his  whole  army, 
front  to  front.  But  the  greatly  superior  regimental  efficiency 
of  the  French,  and  Catinat's  minute  attention  to  details*  in 
arraying  them,  gave  the  new  marshal  a  victory  that  was  a  not 
unworthy  pendant  to  Neerwinden.  The  Plcdmontese  and  their 
allies  lost,  it  is  said,  10,000  killed^  wounded  and  prisoners,  as 
against  Catinat's  1800.  But  here,  too,  the  results  were  trifling, 
and  this  year  of  victory  is  remembered  diicfly  as  the  year  in 
which  "people  perished  of  want  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Te  Deums," 

In  1694  (late  in  the  season  owing  to  the  prevailing  distress  and 
famine)  Loub  opened  a  fresh  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
armies  were  larger  and  more  ineffective  than  ever,  and  William 
offered  no  further  opportunities  to  his  formidable  opponent.    In 


gave  up  his  command.  Ho  died  on  the  ^th  of  January  following, 
and  with  him  the  tradition  of  the  Cona6  school  of  warfare  dis- 
appeared from  Europe.  In  Caulonia  the  marshal  de  Noaiiles  won 
a  victory  (27th  May)  over  the  Spaniards  at  the  ford  of  the  Tcr 

'  Marsaglia  is.  if  not  the  first,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  first,  instances 
of  a  bayonet  charge  by  a  long  deployed  line  of  infantry. 

*  Hussars  figured  here  for  the  first  time  in  western  Europe.  A 
rcfilimcnt  of  them  had  been  raised  in  1693  from  dcscrten  from  the 
Austrian  service. 
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(M-,  lEHpina  bint  Jn  Vlanderi  vhik  1  mrpi 
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outworio  and  the  citadel  itscTf,  (he  lut  beinf  UHultcd 
"  BricUb  orenadicn,"  at  the  >oae  a 
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>n  the  ]Mh  of  AuauK.     BouIRcn  wit  mrudcd  ice  hia  lin 

Si'  dtrcacc  by  lat  ande  of  marahAL 
y  169&  acctuiiy  had  campelEcd  Louii  to  renounce  kit  vuue 
ind  indefinite  oFenuve  policy,  and  Iw  now  frjnkly  reMncEed  liift 
tfona  (D  the  inainlenance  dI  what  lie  had  won  id  tiM  pnecdi 

SouM^i,  [ 


II  the 


Allis  u  inRict  any  nialerial  injury,  and  >1»  (by  having  r... 
■gain  ta  the  policy  oC  living  by  plunder)  pniervliig  Fiendi 

wen  powerfully  amged  by  tbe  diuinion  tmd  divided  countc 
their  Jietecoceneoui  enemin.  fn  PiedmonE,  Caiinat  cnswKtl 
worli  by  nuking  peace  and  alliince  wilb  ihe  duke  of  Savoy, 

the  (w«  laH  enemlei  bavin*  joinad  fomi  aplurB' ' 

lorttniet  of  Ibe  Milaneifc    The  Ian  campaign  waa  in  IL„.     

and  Vauban  beaicgcd  Ath.  Thia  licgc  waa  pcrhapi  Ihe  most  regular 
and  methodical  ol  the  great  tniincer'i  career.  It  biled  31  dayi 
and  coat  the  ataailanti  only  Jo  men.  King  William  did  not  ilir 
from  hia  entrenched  poaitioo  at  Bruaada,  nor  did  Villeroi  dare  id 
■tuck  him  there.  Caallv.  in  Augiut  1697  VendAme.  Noaillea' 
tiKcrttar,  captured  Barcelona.  The  peace  ol  Ryawiik,  aigned  on 
the  joih  of  October,  cloied  Ihij  war  by  praciically  tesloring  the 

rr**ih  "^  iiiir^nul  diatfirbBiicca  In  Htin^^.hry.  The  campaign  of 
wan,  ^^'^  followLDg  year  la  lOBmonbL  E.ir  all  time  aa  (he  laaL 

iMMiit  i:rc.ii  «v<  of  TorUib  iovasion  Mahommed  IV.  ad. 
'  t.inccd  from  Belgrade  lo  May,  i>iih  loo.ooo  men,  drove 
back  -A,.-  ..r.,M  imperial  army  o(  Prince  Cbarin  of  Lorr^ne. 
■ndesrh  in  July  Invcaud  ViennaitielF.  Thr  two  montht' defence 
of  Vieiin  I  liy  Count  Radlger  Starbemberj  (l6jv.|70ll  and  Ihe 
brdllar :  .1.  ;.>ryo[  Ibe  nlievinu army  kd  by  John  Sobieek!.  kiniof 
roland   ..  ,.l  I'lince  Chailea  on  the  iitb  of  Sepccnber  l&i.  were 


dlSend  Uitle  fi 
Turkey  fiaum]  laincr  11  a  tacli 
Ihe  "  lofidel,"  and  although  the 
ebaraelerized  I>y  Ihe  bitter  pen 

which  bad  no  CDunterput  in  Ih 
methodical  and  ledioua  ai  any 
In  1684  Charlcaof  Lorraine  gain 


,  >rt3Ticrr,po9aeaathe.. 

lightly  cruqadc  aejinsi  ihe  heathen. 


In  tfijEx  the  Germana  were  uniformly  aucccatful,  though  a  victory 
■I  Gran  (Auiual  i6th)andlhe9torniiniof  Keuhailici  (Auauat  iglh) 
were  the  on^  oulitanding  incidcntt.  In  I6M  Charlca.  aaaiated  by 
Ihe  eleclor  Max  EmanuerDf  Bavaria,  bctieged  and  ttormcd  Buda- 
peii  (Sept.  md).  In  i6t7  Ibey  followed  up  their  aocceat  by  a  great 
victory  at  MrfMifAug.  tith).    tn  168B  the  Aualriana  advanced 

The  margcave  Louia  of  Baden,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the 
moatcelebratedof  Ihe  methodical  icnerala  of  Ihe  day.  won  a  victory 
al  DerbenI  on  the  5th  of  September  16B8.  and  ncM  year,  in  apite  of 
tbe  oolbreak  at  t  general  European  war,  he  managad  to  arin  another 
bailie  al  Nixrh  (Sept.  34ih).  10  capture  Widin  [Ocl.  14th)  and  to 

withdrawn  for  the  Etmipcan  war.  ite  imperialiat  Koetala  loat 
Niach.Widin  and  Belfndcone  alter  the  other.  There  waa.  bowevec. 
no  repetition  at  the  acenciof  l6g],  (orin  1691  Looiawon  tbe  battle 
of  Silanliamen  (Aug.  loth).  After  two  mote  dcautlory  if  tucceaaful 
: —  1 n.j i„  „„„„,  Europe,  and  (or  Ihree 


nth).    Thu  induced  a  Init  cenen 
peace  of  Carlowiti  Uaniiacy  liwJ. 


ited  to  ._. 


jnmand  tbe  inperialiata 
„..  ~  •<.._Tbe£  (Sept. 

\c.  F.  A.) 


Naval  OFriAnom 


Louit  XIV.,  waa  not  marked  by  any  very  conlpii 

At  the  beginning  i>i  Ibe  itcugglc  Ihe  French  fieet  kept  the  aca 
is  lace  of  (he  united  BeeU  oi  Cieat  Britain  and  UoUaad.  It 
diiplayed  even  in  i690aiiiaiked  tnperiotily  over  Ibem.  Before 
Ihe  itnjggle  ended  it  bad  been  taiily  driven  inio  port,  tod  though 
iu  failure  wu  (0  ■  great  extent  due  to  the  tikauslioii  of  ibc 
French  finances,  yet  the  inaUlily  of  the  Flench  idmirtli  to 
make  t  piopet  ute  o(  their  flecit,  and  ibe  incapacity  of  Ibe  king'i 
Diinisten  to  dincl  the  eSoiu  of  hii  naval  oSten  to  Ihe  moat 
eflctlive  aims,  were  laigdy  nsponiible  for  ibe  leauil. 

WbfD  Ibe  war  began  in  i6«g,  Ihe  Btiiith  Admiralty  wu  itilt 
lunering  from  the  tlitordera  of  tbe  reign  of  King  Chailca  IL, 
whicb  bad  been  only  in  part  corrected  duting  the  ahurt  reign  tjl 


I  U.     The  1 


(Itike  finl.  The  op 
one.  Ireland  waiit: 
fore  have  ifiorded  ti 


I.  cniahed  by  the  obligatiop  lo 
id  an  increasing  tUJEhculty  in  preparing 
early.  Louit  XIV.,  a  dcipoEic  moBar^ 
led  leiourcea,  had  it  within  hit  poai'cr  lo 
ortunily  oElerod  him  was  a  very  Icmnlinff 
I  loyal  to  King  Juno  IL,  and  w< 


i  opvationa  lo  a  French 
llHt.  No  aenoui  stlempt  Wat  made  to  ptoGl  by  the  advanla^ 
thm  pteentcd.  In  Uarch  16S4  King  Jamet  wai  landed  and 
reinloicemenia  were  ptepired  lor  him  at  Bieil.  A  Btitiik 
tquadroD  under  the  commajid  of  Arthur  Hetbett  fafterwtrda 
Lord  Toirington),  tent  to  intercept  them,  reached  Ibe  French 
port  too  late,  and  on  returning  to  tbe  coatt  ol  Ireland  lighted 
the  convoy  oB  the  Old  Head  of  Kiniale  on  the  loth  of  May. 
The  French  admiral  Chitcaurenault  hdd  on  lo  Baatiy  Bay, 

Tbe  Iroopi  and  itoret  lor  King  Jamet  were  nicceiafuUy  landed! 
Then  both  admiral),  the  British  and  tbe  French,  returned  bome, 
and  ndther  in  that  nor  in  the  fallowing  year  vat  any  laioiA 
eSon  tnide  by  the  French  to  gain  command  of  the  tea  between 
Ireland  and  England.  On  the  conlraiy,  a  great  Fiencb  fleet 
entered  tbe  Chaimd,  and  gained  a  aucceaa  over  tbe  combined 
British  and  Dutch  fieeti  on  tbe  lotb  of  July  1(99  (tee  BitCHT 
Heu),  BATtu  of),  which  waa  not  followed  up  by  vigoroua 
action.  In  the  meantime  King  William  III.  passed  over  lo 
Ireland  and  won  the  hatlleof  the  Boync.  During  tbe  foUawing 
year,  while  the  cauic  ol  King  James  waa  being  finally  ruined 
in  Ireland,  the  main  Frooch  dcct  wat  cruising  in  Ihe  Bay  of 
BiKiy,  principally  for  (he  purpoae  of  avoiding  battle.  During 
the  whole  of  16S9, 1690  and  1691,  fitiliih  icpiadront  wen  active 
on  Ihe  Irish  coisl.  fine  raised  the  siege  of  Londonderry  in  July 
16S9,  and  tnotber  convoyed  ibe  fiitl  Brillth  fotcct  tent  over 
under  the  duke  of  Scbarabetg.  Inunedittely  after  Beichy 
Head  tn  169a,  a  part  of  Ihe  Cbannel  fleet  carried  out  an  expedition 
under  the  etil  (aftetwardt  duke)  of  Marlborougb,  which  took 
Cork  and  [educed  a  large  pan  of  the  »uth  of  the  iilaod.  In 
1691  the  French  did  little  more  than  help  to  carry  away  tbe 
wreckage  of  ibeji  allies  and  their  own  detachments.  In  1691 
a  vigorous  but  tardy  attempt  wis  made  10  employ  their  fleet 
to  cover  an  invasion  of  England  (sea  La  Hocui,  B.ittu  Of). 
Il  ended  in  defeat,  and  Ihe  allies  remained  masters  ol  the  CbanncI 
Tbe  defeat  of  La  Hague  did  not  do  to  much  bmm  10  the  naval 
power  of  King  Louis  at  has  sometimes  been  tuppoaed.  In  Ibc 
neit  year,  i6q^,he  wat  able  loitrike  a  severe  blow  at  Ihe  Allies. 
~      '  -       -    -  Britain   and 


HoDand,  called  lor  co 
been  delayed  during  li 


imyiTia 


voy,  hav 


airangementa 

:  good.     They 


of  Ihe  allied  govi 

madene  effort  to  blockadi 

to  discover  whether  or  not  the  Ficnch  Seel  had  left  the  p 

The  convoy  was  seen  beyond  the  Scilly  Isles  by  tbe  main  fleet. 

But  Bsihe  French  tdmlralTourvillchadleft  Brest  for  theSt raits 

tquadrco  from  Toulon,  Ibe  whole  convoy  wai  tcitleted  or  taken 
by  him,  in  the  lalter  day*  of  June,  near  Lagos.  Bui  though 
this  lucrass  was  a  very  fail  equivalent  for  Ibe  defeat  >l  La 
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Hogue»  it  was  the  last  serious  effort  made  by  the  navy  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  this  war.  Want  of  money  compelled  him  to  lay  his 
fleet  up.  The  allies  were  now  free  to  make  fuU  use  ot  their  own, 
to  harass  the  French  coast,  to  intercept  French  commerce,  and 
to  ooK^rate  with  the  armies  acting  against  France.  Some  of 
the  operations  undertaken  by  them  were  more  remarkable  for 
the  violence  of  the  eflfort  than  for  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 
The  numerous  bombardments  of  French  Channel  ports,  and  the 
attempts  to  destroy  St  Ma^o,  the  great  nursery  of  the  active 
French  privateers,  by  infernal  machines,  did  little  harm.  A 
British  attack  on  Brest  in  June  1694  was  beaten  off  with  heavy 
loss.  The  scheme  had  been  betrayed  by  Jacobite  corre^ndents. 
Yet  the  inability  of  the  French  king  to  avert  these  enterprises 
showed  the  weakness  of  his  navy  and  the  limitations  of  his  power. 
The  protection  of  British  and  Dutch  commerce  was  never  com- 
plete, for  the  French  privateers  weie  active  to  the  end.  But 
French  commerce  was  wholly  ruined. 

It  was  the  misforfune  of  the  allies  that  their  co-operation 
with  armies  was  largely  with  the  forces  of  a  power  so  languid 
and  so  bankrupt  as  %>aln.  Yet  the  series  of  operations  directed 
by  Russel  in  the  Mediterranean  throughout  1694  and  1695 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  allied  fleet,  and  checked 
the  advance  of  the  French  in  Catalom'a.  Contemporary  with 
the  campaigns  in  Europe  was  a  long  series  of  cruises  against  the 
French  in  the  West  Indies,  undertaken  by  the  British  navy, 
with  more  or  less  help  from  the  Dutch  and  a  little  feeble  assistance 
from  the  Spaniards.  They  began  with  the  cruise  of  Captain 
Lawrence  Wright  in  1690-1691,  and  ended  with  that  of  Admiral 
Xevil  in  1696-1697.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  attained  to  any 
very  honourable  achievement,  or  even  did  much  to  weaken  the 
French  hold  on  their  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America.  Some,  and  notably  the  attack  made  on  Quebec  by 
Sir  William  Phips  in  1690,  with  a  force  raised  in  the  British 
colonies,  ended  in  defeat.  None  of  them  was  so  triumphant 
as  the  plunder  of  Cartagena  in  South  America  by  the  Frenchman 
Pointis,  in  1697,  at  the  head  of  a  semi-piratical  force.  Too  often 
there  waaabsolute  misconduct.  In  the  buccaneering  and  piratical 
atmosphere  of  the  West  Indies,  the  naval  officers  of  the  day, 
who  were  still  infected  with  thi  corruption  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  who  calculated  on  distance  from  home  to  secure  them 
immunity,  sank  nearly  to  the  level  of  pirates  and  buccaneers. 
The  indifference  of  the  age  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  its  ignorance 
of  them,  caused  the  ravages  of  disease  to  be  frightful.  In  the 
case  of  Admiral  Nevil's  squadron,  the  admiral  himself  and  all 
his  captains  except  one,  died  during  the  cruise,  and  the  ships 
were  unmanned.  Yet  it  was  their  own  vices  which  caused 
these  expeditions  to  fail,  and  not  the  strength  of  the  French 
defence.  When  the  war  ended,  the  navy  of  King  Louis  XIV. 
had  disappeared  from  the  sea. 

Sec  Burchett,  Memoirs  of  Transactions  al  Sea  during  the  War 
vilk  Franee,  1688- iCg/  {London,  1703);  Lediard,  Naval  History 
(London,  1735).  particulariy  valuable  for  the  quotations  in  his 
notes.  For  the  West  Indian  voyages,  Tronde,  BataiUes  naxaUs  ie 
h  France  (Paris,  1867);  De  Vonghe.  Cesckicdenis  van  het  Neder- 
landsche  Zeeweun  (Haariem.  i860).  (D.  H.) 

GRAND  CANARY  (Gran  Canaria),  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  forming  part  of  the  Spanish  archipelago  of  the  Canary 
Islands  (q.v.).  Pop.  (1900)  127,471;  area  523  sq.  m.  Grand 
Canary,  the  most  fertile  island  of  the  group,  is  nearly  circular 
in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  24  m.  and  a  circumference  of  75  m. 
The  interior  is  a  mass  of  mountain  with  ravines  radiating  to 
the  shore.  Its  highest  peak,  Los  Pexos,  is  6400  ft.  Large 
tracts  are  covered  with  native  pine  (P.  canariensis).  There  are 
several  mineral  springs  on  the  island.  Las  Palmas  (pop.  44i5i ?)> 
the  capital,  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  Telde  (8978), 
the  second  place  in  the  island,  stands  on  a  plain,  surrounded 
by  pahn  trees.  At  Atalaya,  a  short  distance  from  Las  Palmas, 
the  making  of  earthenware  vessels  employs  some  hundreds 
of  people,  who  inhabit  holes  made  in  the  tufa. 

GRAND  CANYON,  a  profound  gorge  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  Arizona,  in  the  south-western  part,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  carved  in  the  plateau  region  by  the  Colorado  river. 
Of  it  Captain  Dutton  says: "  Those  who  have  long  and  carefully 


studied  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  ColonMlo  do  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  pronounce  it  by  far  the  most  sublime  of  aU 
earthly  spectacles  '*;  and  this  is  also  the  verdict  of  many  who 
have  only  viewed  it  ih  one  or  two  of  its  parts; 

The  Colorado  river  is  made  by  the  junction  of  two  large  streams, 
the  Green  and  Grand,  fed  by  the  nuns  and  snows  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  has  a  length  of  about  sooo  m.  and  a  drainage 
area  of  255,000  sq.  ra.,  emptying  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cah'fomia.  In  its  course  the  C<rforado  passes  through  a  mountain 
sectTon;  then  a  plateau  section;  and  finally  a  desert  lowland 
section  which  extends  to  its  mouth.  It  is  in  the  plateau  section 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  is  situated.  Here  the  surface  of  the 
country  lies  from  5000  to  9000  ft.  above  sea-level,  bemg  a  table- 
land region  of  buttes  alid  mesas  diversified  by  lava  intrusions, 
flows  and  dnder  cones.  The  region  consists  in  the  main  of 
stratified  rocks  bodily  uplifted  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position, 
though  profoundly  faulted  here  and  there,  and  with  some 
moderate  folding.  For  a  thousand  miles  the  river  has  cut  a 
series  of  canyons,  bearing  different  names,  which  reach  their 
odmination  in  the  Marble  Canyon,  66  m.  long,  and  the  contiguous 
Grand  Canyon  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  217  m.  farther 
down  stream,  making  a  total  length  of  continuous  canyon  from 
3O0O  to  6000  ft.  in  depth,  for  a  distance  of  283  m.,  the  lotigest 
and  deepest  canyon  in  the  worid.  This  huge  gash  in  the  earth 
is  the  work  of  the  Colorado  river,  with  accompanying  weathering, 
through  long  ages;  and  the  river  is  still  engaged  in  deepening 
it  as  it  rushes  along  the  canyon  bottom. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  encl6sing  plateau  have  sufficient 
rainfall  for  forests,  whose  growth  is  also  made  possible  in  part 
by  the  cool  climate  and  consequently  retarded  evaporation; 
but  the  less  elevated  portions  have  an  arid  dimate,  while  the 
climate  in  the  canyon  bottom  is  that  of  the  true  desert.  Thus 
the  canyon  is  really  in  a  desert  region,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  only  two  living  streams  enter  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
500  m.  from  the  Green  river  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Canyon;  and  only  one,  the  Kanab  Creek,  enters  the  Grand 
Canyon  itself.  This,  moreover,  is  dry  during  most  of  the  year. 
In  spite  of  this  lack  of  tributaries,  a  large  volume  of  water  flows 
through  the  canyon  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  some  coming 
from  the  scattered  tributaries,  some  from  springs,  but  most 
from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  distant  mountains  about  the 
headwaters.  Owing  to  enclosure  between  steeply  rising  canyon 
walls,  evaporation  is  retarded,  thus  increasing  the  possibility 
of  the  long  journey  of  the  water  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
across  a  vast  stretch  of  arid  land. 

The  river  in  the  canyon  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  an  unknown 
depth,  and  at  times  of  flood  has  a  greatly  increased  volume. 
The  river  varies  in  width  from  50  ft.  in  some  of  the  narrow 
Granite  Gorges,  where  it  bathes  both  rock  walls,  to  300  or  600 
ft.  in  more  open  places.  In  the  283  m.  of  the  Marble  and  Grand 
Canyons,  the  river  falls  2330  ft.,  and  at  one  point  has  a  fall  of 
210  ft.  in  10  m.  The  current  vclodty  varies  from  3  to  20  or 
more  miles  per  hour,  being  increased  in  places  by  low  falls  and 
rapids;  but  there  are  no  high  falls  below  the  junction  of  the 
Green  and  Grand. 

Besides  the  canyons  of  the  main  river,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  lateral  canyons  occupied  by  streams  at  intervals  of  heavy 
rain.  As  Powell  says,  the  region  "  is  g  composite  of  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  gorges."  There  are  '*  thousands  of 
gorges  like  that  below  Niagara  Falls,  and  there  are  a  thousand 
Yosemitcs."  The  largest  of  all,  the  Grand  Canyon,  has  an 
average  depth  of  4000  ft.  and  a  width  of  4I  to  12  m.  For  a 
long  distance,  where  crossing  the  Kaibab  plateau,  the  depth 
is  6000  ft.  For  much  of  the  distance  there  is  an  inner  narrower 
gorge  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  broad  outer  canyon.  The  narrow 
gorge  is  in  some  places  no  more  than  3500  ft.  wide  at  the  top. 
To  illustrate  the  depth  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  Powell  writes: 
**  Pluck  up  Mount  Washington  (6293  ft.  high)  by  th6  roots  to 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  drop  it  head  first  into  the  Grznd  Canyon, 
and  the  dam  will  not  force  its  waters  over  the  wall." 

While  there  are  notable  differences  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
from  point  to  point,  the  main  dements  are  much  alike  throughout 
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iu  lengthr  v^d  are  due  to  the  sucoes^n  of  rock  stratA  revealed 
in  the  canyon  walk.  At  the  base,  for  some  800  It.,  there  is  a 
complex  of  crystalline  rocks  of  early  geological  age,  consisting 
of  gneiss,  schist,  slate  and  other  rocka,  greatly  plicated  and 
traversed  by  dikes  and  granite  intrusions.  This  is  an  ancient 
mountain  mass,  which  has  been  greatly  denuded.  On  it  rest 
a  series  of  durable  quartzite  beds  inclined  to  the  horizontal, 
forming  about  800  It.  more  of  the  lower  canyon  wall.  On  this 
come  first  500  ft.  of  greenish  sandstones  and  then  700  ft.  of 
bedded  sandstone  and  limestone  strata,  some  massive  and  some 
thin,  which  on  weathering  form  a  series  of  alcoves.  These  beds, 
like  those  above,  are  in  nearly  horizontal  position.  Above  this 
comes  x6oo  ft.  of  limestone — often  a  beautiful  marble,  as  in  the 
Marble  Canyon,  but  in  the  Grand  Canyon  stained  a  brilliant 
red  by  iron  oxide  washed  from  overlying  beds.  Above  this 
*'  red  wall "  are  800  ft.  of  grey  and  bright  red  sandstone  beds 
looking  "  like  vast  ribbons  of  landscape."  At  the  top  of  the 
canyon  is  1000  ft.  of  limestone  with  gypsum  and  chert,  noted 
for  the  pinnacles  and  towers  which  denudation  has  developed. 
It  is  these  different  rock  beds,  with  their  various  colours,  and 
the  differences  in  the  effect  of  weathering  upon  them,  that  give 
the  great  variety  and  grandeur  to  the  canyon  scenery.  There 
are  towers  and  turrets,  pinnacles  and  alcoves,  cliffs,  ledges, 
crags  and  moderate  talus  slopes,  each  with  its  characteristic 
colour  and  form  aca>rding  to  the  set  of  strata  in  which  it  lies. 
The  main  river  has  cleft  the  fdateau  in  a  huge  gash;  innumerable 
side  gorges  have  cut  it  to  right  and  left;  and  weathering  has 
etched  out  the  cliffs  and  crags  and  helped  to  paint  it  in  the  gaudy 
colour  bands  that  stretch  before  the  eye.  There  is  grandeur 
here  and  weirdness  in  abundance,  but  beauty  is  lacking.  Powell 
puts  the  case  graphically  when  he  writes:  "  A  wall  of  homo- 
geneous granite  like  that  in  the  Yoscmite  is  but  a  naked  wall, 
whether  it  be  xooo  or  5000  ft.  high.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
feet  mean  nothing  to  the  eye  when  they  stand  in  a  meaningless 
front.  A  mountain  covered  by  pure  snow  xo,ooo  ft.  high  has 
but  little  more  effect  on  the  imagination  than  a  mountain  of 
snow  xooo  ft.  high — ^it  is  but  more  of  the  same  thing;  but  a 
facade  of  seven  systems  of  rock  has  its  sublimity  miUtiplicd 
sevenfold." 

To  the  ordinary  person  most  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  at 
present  inaccessible,  for,  as  PowcU  states,  "a  year  scarcely 
suffices  to  see  it  all ";  and  "it  is  a  region  more  dilBcult  to 
traverse  than  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas."  But  a  part  of  the 
canyon  is  now  easily  accessible  to  tourists.  A  trail  leads  from 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£  railway  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona; 
and  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  extends  from  Williams,  Arizona, 
to  a  hotel  on  the  very  brink  of  the  canyon.  The  plateau,  which 
in  places  bears  an  open  forest,  mainly  of  pine,  varies  in  elevation, 
but  is  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  fairly  level  terrace  tops  with 
steep  faces,  with  mesas  and  buttes  here  and  there,  and,  especially 
near  the  huge  extinct  volcano  of  San  Francisco  mountain, 
with  much  evidence  of  former  volcanic  activity,  including 
numerous  cinder  cones.  The  traveller  comes  abruptly  to  the 
edge  of  the  canyon,  at  whose  bottom,  over  a  mile  below,  is  seen 
the  silvery  thread  of  water  where  the  muddy  torrent  rushes 
along  on  its  never-ceasing  task  of  sawing  its  way  into  the  depths 
of  the  earth.  Opposite  rise  tlie  highly  coloured  and  terraced 
slopes  of  the  other  canyon  wall,  whose  crest  is  fully  X2  m.  distant. 

Down  by  the  river  are  the  folded  rocks  of  an  ancient  mountain 
system,  formed  before  vertebrate  life  appeared  on  the  earth, 
then  worn  to  an  almost  level  condition  through  untold  ages  of 
slow  denudation.  Slowly,  then,  the  mountains  sank  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  Carboniferous  Period— about  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds — sediments  began  to 
bury  the  ancient  mountains.  This  lasted  through  other  imtold 
ages  until  the  Tertiary  Period— through  much  of  the  Palaeozoic 
and  all  of  the  Mesozoic  time — and  a  total  of  from  13,000  to  16,000 
ft.  of  sediments  were  deposited.  Since  then  erosion  has  been 
dominant,  and  the  river  has  eaten  its  way  down  to,  and  into, 
the  deeply  buried  mountains,  opening  the  strata  for  us  to  read, 
like  the  pages  of  a  book.  In  some  parts  of  the  plateau  region  as 
much  as  30,000  ft.  of  rock  have  been  stripped  away,  and  over 


an  area  of  aoo,ooo  sq.  m.  an  aterage  of  over  6doo  ft  has  been 

removed. 

TheGrandCanyonwasprobablydiscoveredbyG.L.de  Cardenas 
in  X540,  but  for  329  years  the  inaccessibility  of  the  rcgioa 
prevented  its  exploration.  Various  people  visited  parts  of  it 
or  made  reports  regarding  it;  and  the  Ives  Eiepedition  of  x8s8 
contains  a  report  upon  the  canyon  written  by  Prof.  J.  S.  New- 
berry. But  it  was  not  until  i86g  that  the  first  real  exploration 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  was  made.  In  that  year  Major  J.  W, 
Powell}  with  five  associates  (three  kft  the  party  in  the  Grand 
Canyon),  made  the  complete  journey  by  boat  from  the  junaioB 
of  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers  to  the  lower  eixl  of  the  Grand 
Canyoiu  This  hazardous  journey  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  remarkable  explorations  ever  undvtaken  in  North 
America;  and  Powell's  descriptions  of  the  expedition  are 
among  the  most  fascinating  accounts  of  travel  rdating  to  the 
continent.  Powell  made  another  expedition  in  1871,  but  did 
not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  canyon.  The  govenunent  survey 
conducted  by  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler  also  explored  parts 
of  the  canyon,  and  C.  £.  Dutton  carried  on  extensive 
studies  of  the  canyon  and  the  contiguous  plateau  r^ion. 
In  1890  Robert  B.  Stanton,  with  six  sscedates,  went  through, 
the  canyon  in  boats,  making  a  survey  to  detennine  the 
feasibility  of  building  a  railway  along  its  base.  Two  other 
parties,  one  m  1896  (Nat.  Galloway  and  William  Richmond) 
the  other  in  X897  (George  F.  Flavell  and  compaiuon),  have 
made  the  journey  through  the  canyon.  So  far  as  there  is 
record  these  are  the  only  four  parties  that  have  ever  made 
the  complete  journey  through  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  James  White  made  the  passage  of 
the  canyon  before  Powell  did;  but  this  story  rests  upon  ix» 
real  ^>afw. 


For  accounts  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  see  J.  W. 
Powell,  Explorations  of  ike  Colorado  River  of  Ou  West  and  its  Trtte- 
taries  (Waabington,  1875) ;  J.  W.  Powell,  Canyons  of  the  Colorado 
(Mcadvillc.  Pa..  1895):  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  The  Romance  of  the 
Colorado  River  (New  York,  1902);  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton,  Tertiary 
History  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Dtslrut,  with  Atlas  (Washington,  1882). 
being  Monograph  No.  2,  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Seealto  theexcellent 
topographic  map  of  the  Grand  Canjron  prepared  by  F.  E.  Matthes 
and  published  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  (R.  S.  T.) 

GRAND-DUKE  (Fr.  grand-due,  lul.  graniuca,  Ger.  Cross- 
hcrzog)f  a  title  borne  by  princes  ranking  between  king  and  duke. 
The  dignity  was  first  bestowed  in  X567  by  Pope  Pius  V.  on  Duke 
Cosimo  I.  of  Florence,  his  son  Francis  obtaining  the  emperor's 
confirmation  in  15 76;  and  the  predicate  "Royal  Highness" 
was  added  in  1 699.  In  1 806  Napoleon  created  his  brother-in-b w 
Joachim  Murat,  grand-duke  of  Berg,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
title  was  assumed  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the 
elector  of  Baden,  and  the  new  ruler  of  the  secularized  bishopric 
of  WUrsburg  (formerly  Ferdinand  III.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany) 
on  joining  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  title  is 
borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  Luxemburg,  Saxe- Weimar  (grand- 
duke  of  Saxony),  MecklenbUrg-Schwerin,  Mecklcnburg-Strelitz, 
and  Oldenburg  (since  1829),  as  well  as  by  those  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and  Baden.  The  emperor  of  Austria  includes  among  his 
titles  those  of  grand-duke  of  Cracow  and  Tuscany,  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  those  of  grand-duke  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Posen. 
The  title  Is  also  retained  by  the  dispossessed  Habsburg-Lorraine 
dynasty  of  Tuscany. 

Grand-duke  is  also  the  conventional  English  equivalent  of 
the  Russian  vdikiy  knyaz.  more  properly  "  grand-prince  "  (Ger. 
Grossfiirst),  at  one  time  the  title  of  the  rulers  of  Russia,  who, 
as  the  eldest  born  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  exercised  overlordship 
over  the  udyelniye  knyazi  or  local  princes.  On  the  partition  of 
the  inheritance  of  Rurik,  the  eldest  of  each  branch  assumed 
the  title  of  grand-prince.  Under  the  domination  of  the  Golden 
Horde  the  right  to  bestow  the  title  tellkiy  knyaz  was  reserved  by 
the  Tatar  Khan,  who  gave  it  to  the  prince  of  Moskow.  In 
Lithuania  this  title  also  symbolized  a  similar  overlordship,  and 
it  passed  to  the  kings  of  Poland  on  the  unioh  of  Lithuania  with 
the  Polish  republic.    The  style  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  now 
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bdudci  die  tklet  ol  grand-duke  (weHkiy  knyaa)  of  Smoieiiak, 
Lithuania,  Volhynia,  i'odolia  and  Finland.  Until  xS86  this 
title  ftand-duke  or  grand-duchess,  with  the  st^  "  Imperial 
Highness,"  was  borne  by  all  descendants  o£  the  imperial  house. 
It  is  now  confined  to  the  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters, 
aiMl  male  grandchildren  of  the  emperor.  The  other  members  of 
the  imperial  house  bear  the  title  of  prince  {knym)  and  princess 
ikuyaginyOf  if  married,  knyatkna,  if  unmarried)  with  the  style  of 
"Highness."  The  emperor  of  Austria,  m  king  of  Hungary, 
also  bears  this  title  as  "  grand-duke  "  of  Transylvania,  which 
was  erected  into  a  "  grand-princedom  "  (GrossfUrstentum)  in 
1765  by  Maria  Theresa. 

GRANDBB  (Span.  Grands),  a  title  of  honour  borne  by  the 
highest  class  of  the  Spanish  nobility.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  originally  assumed  by  the  most  important  nobles  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  moss  of  the  ricot  komfaret,  or  great  barons 
of  the  realm.  It  was  thus,  as  Selden  points  out,  not  a  general 
term  denoting  a  class,  but  "  an  additional  digiuty  ix)t  only  to 
aQ  dukes,  but  to  some  marquesses  and  condes  also  "  {TUUs  oj 
Honor,  ed.  167:1,  p.  478).  It  formerly  implied  certain  privileges, 
notably  that  of  sitting  covered  in  the  royal  presence  Until 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when  the  power  of  the 
territorial  nobles  was  broken,  the  grandees  had  also  certain  more 
important  rights,  e,g.  freedom  from  taxation,  immunity  from 
arrest  save  at  the  king's  express  command,  and  evenr^in  certain 
cases — the  right  to  renounce  their  allegiance  and  make  war  on 
the  king.  T^eir  number  and  privileges  were  further  restricted 
by  Charles  I.  (the  emperor  Charles  V.),  who  reserved  to  the 
crown  the  right  to  bestow  the  title.  The  grandees  of  Spain  were 
further  divided  into  three  classes:  (i)  those  who  spoke  to  the 
king  and  received  his  reply  with  their  heads  covered;  (a)  those 
who  addressed  him  uncovered,  but  put  on  their  hats  to  hear  his 
answer;  (3)  those  who  awaited  the  permission  of  the  king  before 
covering  themselves.  All  grandees  were  addressed  by  the  king 
as  "my  cousin"  {mi  primo),  whereas  ordinary  nobles  were 
oiUy  qualified  as  "  my  kinsman  "  (im»  panente).  The  title  of 
"  grandee,"  abolished  under  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  revived 
in  1834,  when  by  the  Estatudo  red/ grandees  were  given  precedence 
in  the  Chamba  of  Peers.  The  designation  is  n9W,  however, 
purely  titular,  and  impUes  neither  privilege  nor  power. 

QRAND  FORKS,  a  city  in  the  Boundary  district  of  British 
Columbia;  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks 
<rf  th$.  Kettle  river,  2  m.  N.  of  the  international  boundary.  Pop. 
(1908)  about  2500.  It  is  in  a  good  agricultural  district,  but 
owes  its  importance  largely  to  the  erection  here  of  the  extensive 
smelting  plant  of  the  Granby  Consolidated  Company,  which 
smelts  the  ores  obtained  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Boundary 
country,  but  chiefly  those  from  the  Knob  Hill  and  Old  Ironsides 
mines.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  as  wcU  as  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  runs  to  Grand  Forks,  which  thus  has  excellent 
railway  communication  with  the  south  and  east. 

ORAHD  FORKS,  a  city  and  the  county^seat  of  Grand  Forks 
county,  North  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Red  river 
(of  the  North)  and  Red  Lake  river  (whence  its  name),  about 
80  m.  N.  of  Fargo.  Fop.  (1900)  7653,  of  whom-  S78X  were 
foreign-bom;  (1905)  10,137;  (19x0)  27,888.  It  is  served  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  railways,  and  has  a 
considerable  river  traffic,  the  Red  river  (when  dredged)  having  a 
channel  60  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep  at  low  water  below  Grand 
Forks.  At  University,  a  small  suburb,  is  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  (co-educational;  opened  1884).  Affiliated  with 
it  is  Wesley  College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  now  at  Grand  Forks 
(with  a  campus  adjoining  that  of  the  University),  but  formerly 
the  Red  River  Valley  University  at  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota. 
In  X907-1908  the  University  had  57  instructors  and  861  students; 
its  library  had  25,000  bound  volumes  and  5000  pamphlets.  At 
Grand  Forks,  also,  are  St  Bernard's  UrsuUne  Academy  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  Grand  Forks  College  (Lutheran).  Among  the 
city's  principal  buildings  are  the  public  library,  the  Federal 
building  and  a  Y.M.G.A.  building.  As  the  centre  of  the  great 
wheat  vaUey  of  the  Red  river,  it  has  a  busy  trade  in  wheat,  flour 
and  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  as  well  as  large 


jobbing  interests.  There  are  railway  cv-ibops  here,  and  among 
the  manofacturca  are  crackers,  brooms,  bricks  and  tUes  and 
cement.  The  munidpality  owns  its  water-works  and  an  eLactiic 
lighting  plant  for  street  lighting.  In  x8ox  John  Cameron  (d.  1 804) 
erected  a  temporary  trading  post  for  the  Nortb-West  Fur 
Company  on  the  site  of  the  present  dty;  it  afterwards  became 
a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  first  per- 
manent  settlement  was  made  in  187 x,.  aiui  Grand  Forks  was 
reached  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  188 1. 

GRAND  HAVEN,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county<^8cat  of 
OtUwa  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  river,  30  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
78  m.  £.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1900)  4743,  of  whom  xa77  w:ei^ 
foreign-bom;  (1904)  5239,  (x9xo)  5856.  It  is  served  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  P^  Marquette  railways,  and  by  steamboat 
lines  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  lake  ports,  and  is  comiccted 
with  Grand  Rapids  and  Muskegon  by  an  electric  line.  The 
city  manufactures  pianos,  refrigerators,  printing  presses  and 
leather,  is  a  centre  for  the  shipment  of  fruit  and  cdeiy;  and 
has  valuable  fisheries  near — afresh,  salt  and  smoked  fish,  especially 
whitefish,  are  shipped  in  coiisiderable  quantities.  Grand  Haven 
is  the  port  of  ent^  for  the  Customs  District  of  Michigan,  and  has 
a  small  export  and  import  trade.  The  munidpality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-Ughting  plant.  A  trading 
post  was  established  here  about  x82x  by  an  agent  of  the  American . 
Fur  Company,  but  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  dty  did  not 
begin  until  X834.  Grand  Haven  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  X836, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1867. 

GRANDIER,  URBAN  (1590-X634),  pnest  of  the  church  of 
Sainte  Croix  at  Loudun  in  the  department  of  Vienna,  France,  was 
accused  of  witchcraft  in  1632  by  some  hystericai  novices  of 
the  Carmelite  Convent,  where  ihe  trial,  protracted  for  two 
years,  was  hdd.  Grandier  was  found  guilty  and  burnt  alive 
at  Loudun  on  the  x8th  of  August  1634. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Hall  county, 
Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Platte  river,  about  X54  ul  W.  by  SL 
of  Omaha.  Pop.  (1900)  7554.(1339  foreign-bom) ;  (19x0)  xo,326. 
It  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  railways,  bang  the 
western  terminus  of  the  last-named  line  and  a  southern  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  dty  is  situated  on  a  slope 
skirting  the  broad,  level  bottom-lands  of  the  Platte  river,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  farming  region.  Grand  Island  College  (Baptist ; 
co-educational)  was  established  in  X892  and  the  Grand  Island 
Business  and  Normal  (^ege  in  X890;  and  the  dty  is  the  seat 
of  a  state  Sailors'  and  Soldiers'  Home,  established  in  x888. 
Grand  Island  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  in  groceries,  fruits,  &c.; 
is  an  important  horse-market,  and  has  large  stock-yards.  There 
are  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  dty,  and  among  its  manu- 
factures are  beet-sugar — Grand  Island  is  in.  one  of  the  principal 
beet-sugar-growing  districts  of  the  state — brooms,  wire  fences, 
confectionery  and  caxmed  com.  The  most  important  industry 
of  the  county  is  the  raising  and  feeding  of  sheep  and  neat  cattle. 
A  "  Grand  Island  "  was  founded  in  X857,  and  was  named  from 
a  hirge  island  (nearly  50  m.  long)  in  the  Platte  opposite  its  site; 
but  the  present  city  was  laid  out  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  x866. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X873. 

ORANDMONTINES,  a  religious  order  founded  by  St  Stephen 
of  Thiers  in  Auvergne  towards  the  end  of  the  xzth  century. 
St  Stephen  was  so  impressed  by  the  Uves  of  the  hermits  whom  he 
saw  in  Calabria  that  he  desired  to  introduce  the  same  nuuiner 
of  life  into  his  native  country.  He  was  ordained,  and  in  X073 
obtained  the  pope's  permission  to  establish  an  order.  He 
betook  himself  to  Auvergne,  and  in  the  desert  of  Muret,  near 
Limoges,  he  made  himself  a  hut  of  branches  of  trees  and  lived 
there  for  some  time  in  complete  solitude.  A  few  disciples 
gathered  round  him,  and  a  community  was  formed.  The  rule 
was  not  reduced  to  writing  until  after  Stephen's  death,  XX24. 
The  life  was  eremitical  and  very  severe  in  regard  to  silence, 
diet  and  bodily  austerities;  it  was  modelled  after  the  rule  of 
the  Camaldolcse,  but  various  regulations  were  adopted  from 
the  Augustinian  canons.  Thesupexior  was  called  the  "Corrector." 
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About  xt50  tlie  hermits,  being  compelled  to  leave  Muret,  settled 
Ih  the  neighbouring  desert  of  Grandmont,  whence  the  order 
derived  its  name.  Louis  VII.  founded  a  house  at  Vincennes 
near  Paris^  and  the  order  had  a  great  vogue  in  France,  as  many 
as  sixty  houses  being  established  by  1x70,  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  found  favour  out  of  France;  it  had,  however,  a  couple  of 
cells  in  England  up  to  the  middle  of  the  X5th  century.  The 
system  of  lay  brothers  was  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
management  of  the  temporals  was  in  great  measure  left  in  their 
hands;  the  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  the  quarrels 
between  the  lay  brothers  and  the  choir  monks  were  a  constant 
source  of  weakness.  Later  centuries  witnessed  mitigations  and 
reforms  in  the  life,  and  at  last  the  order  came  to  an  end  just 
before  the  French  Revolution.  There  were  two  or  three  convents  of 
Grandmontine  nuns.    The  order  played  no  great  part  in  history. 

See  Hclyot.  Hist,  des  ordres  reliiieux  (1714),  vii.  cc.  54.  55;  Max 
Helmbucher,  Orden  und  Kon^egationen  (189(5),  t.  {At;  and  the 
art.  in  Wetxer  and  Welte,  Ktrcuniexicon  (cd.  a),  ana  in  Herzog, 
HsaUncykU>pddU  (ed.  3).  (E.  C.  B.) 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Rent  county, 
Michigan,  IT.S.A.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Grand  river, 
about  30  m.  from  Lake  Michigan  and  14s  m*  W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  (1890)  60,378;  (xQOo)  87,565,  of  whom  33,896  were 
foreign-bom  and  604  were  negroes;  (19x0  census)  xx3,s7x. 
Of  the  foreign-bom  population  in  X900,  x  1,137  ^^^  Hollanders; 
33x8  English-Canadians;  3353  Germans;  XX37  Irish;  xo6o  from 
German  Poland;  and  xo36  from  England.  Grand  Rapids  is 
served  by  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  P2re  Marquette  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  railways,  and  by  electric  interarban  railways. 
The  vaUey  here  is  about  s  m*  wide,  with  a  range  of  hills  on 
either  side,  and  about  midway  between  these  hilb  the  river  flows 
over  a  limestone  bed,  falling  about  t8  ft.  in  i  m.  Factories  and 
mills  line  both  banks,  but  the  btisiness  blocks  are  neariy  all 
along  the  foot  of  the  E.  range  of  hills;  the  finest  residences 
command  picturesque  views  from  the  hills  farther  back,  the 
residences  on  the  W.  side  being  less  pretentious  and  standing 
on  bottom-lands.  The  principal  business  thoroughfares  are 
Canal,  Monroe  and  Division  streets.  Among  the  important 
buildings  are  the  United  States  Government  building  (Grand 
Rapids  is  the  seat  of  the  southern  division  of  the  Federal  judicial 
district  of  western  Michigan),  the  County  Court  house,  the  city 
hall,  the  public  library  (presented  by  Martin  A.  Ryerson  of 
Chicago),  the  Manufacturer's  building,  the  Evening  Press 
building,  the  Michigan  Trust  building  and  several  handsome 
churches.  The  principal  charitable  institutions  are  the  municipal 
Tuberculosa  Sanatorium;  the  city  hospital;  the  Union  Benevo- 
lent Association,  which  maintains  a  home  and  hospital  for  the 
indigent,  together  with  a  training  school  for  nurses;  Saint 
John's  orphan  asylum  (under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Dominican  Sisters);  Saint  Mary's  hospital  (in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy);  Butterworth  hospital  (with  a  training  school 
for  nurses);  the  Woman's  Home  and  Hospital,  maintained 
largely  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  the 
Aldrich  Memorial  Deaconess'  Home;  the  D.  A.  Blodgett 
Memorial  Children's  Home,  and  the  Midiigan  Masonic  Home. 
About  X  m.  N.  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  river,  is  the  Michigan 
Soldiers'  Home,  with  accommodation  for  500.  On  the  E. 
limits  of  the  dty  is  Reed's  Lake,  a  popular  resort  during  the 
summer  season.  The  city  is  the  see  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishops.  In  X907-1908,  through  the 
efforts  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Ttade,  interest  was  aroused 
in  the  improvement  of  the  dty,  appropriations  were  made  for 
a  *'  city  plan,"  and  flood  walls  were  completed  for  the  protection 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  dty  from  inundation.  The  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  cereals  and  vegetables  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  ample  fadlities  for  transportation  by  rail  and  by 
the  river,  which  is  navigable  from  below  the  rapids  to  its  mouth, 
make  the  commerce  and  trade  of  Grand  Rapids  very  important. 
The  manufacturing  interests  are  greatly  promoted  by  the  fine 
water-power,  and  as  a  furniture  centre  the  dty  has  a  world-wide 
reputatio&'-ihe  value  of  the  furniture  maavfactoxcd  witlUa  its 


limits  in  X904  amounted  to  $9,409,097,  about  5*5%  of  the  vatw 
of  all  furniture  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Grand 
Rapids  manufactures  carped  sweeper»— a  large  prv^rtion  of 
the  whole  worid's  product, — flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  planing-mill  products, 
school  seats,  wood-working  tools,  fly  paper,  caldned  plaster, 
barrds,  kegs,  carriages,  wagons,  agricultural  implements  and 
bricks  and  tile.  The  total  factory  product  in  1904  was  valued 
at  $31,033,589,  an  increase  of  39*6%  in  four  years. 

On  the  site  of  Grand  Raf^ds  thne  was  for  a  long  time  a  large 
Ottawa  Indian  village,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  a 
Baptist  mission  was  established  in  1834.  Two  years  later  a  trad- 
ing post  joined  the  mission,  in  1833  a  saw  mill  was  built,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  the  growth  was  rapid.  The  settlement  was 
organised  as  a  town  in  X834,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1838, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1850,  the  city  charter  bdng  revised 
in  1857,  X871,  1877  and  X90S. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wood  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  about 
X37  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1900)  4493,  of  whom  X073 
were  foreign-bom;  (1905)  6x57;  (X9X0)  6531.  It  is  served 
by  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  the  Green  Bay  k 
Western,  the  Chicago  &  North-Westera,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St  Paur  railways.  It  is  a  railway  and  distributing 
centre,  and  has  manufactories  of  lumber,  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 
hubs  and  spokes,  woodenware,  paper,  wood-pulp,  furniture  and 
flour.  The  public  buildings  include  a  post  office,  court  house,  city 
hall,  dty  hospital  and  the  T.  B.  Scott  Free  Public  Library  (1893). 
The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water-works;  t^e  dectric-lighting 
and  tdephone  companies  are  co-operative.  Grand  Rapids  was 
first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X869.  That  part  of  Grand  Rapids  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river  was  formeriy  the  dty  of 
Centralia  (pop.  in  X890,  X435);  it  was  annexed  in  X900. 

GRANDSON  (Ger.  Crandsee),  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Vaud,  near  the  south-western  end  of  the  Lake  of  Nench&td, 
and  by  rail  30  m.  S.W.  of  Neuch&tel  anc}  3  m.  N.  of  .Yverdon. 
Its  population  in  X900  was  X77X,  mainly  French-speaking  and 
Protestant.  Its  andent  castle  was  long  the  home  of  a  noted  race 
of  barons,  while  in  the  very  old  church  (once  bdonging  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery)  there  are  a  number  of  Roman  columns, 
&c.,  from  Avenches  and  Yverdon.  It  has  now  a  tobacco  factory. 
Its  lords  were  vassals  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  till  in  X475  the  castle 
was  taken  by  the  Swiss  at  the  beginning  of  thdr  war  with  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  ally  was  the  duchess  of  Savoy. 
It  was  retaken  by  Chs^rles  in  Febraary  X476,  and  the  garrison 
put  to  death.  The  Swiss  hastened  to  revenge  this  deed,  and  in 
a  famous  battle  (3nd  March  X476)  defeated  Charies  with  great 
loss,  capturing  much  booty.  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  between 
Concise  and  Corcellcs,  north-east  of  the  town,  and  is  marked  by 
several  columns,  perhaps  andent  menhirs.  -Grandson  was  thence- 
forward till  X798  ruled  in  common  by  Bcme  and  Fribourg,  and 
then  was  given  to  the  canton  du  L6man,  which  in  1803  became 
that  of  Vaud. 

See  F.  Chabk»,  La  BctaiOe  de  Grandson  (Lausanne,  X897). 

ORANBT.  FRANQOIS  MARIUS  (1777-1849),  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence,  on  the  X7th  of  Deceml}er  x  777;  his 
father  was  a  small  builder.  The  boy's  strong  desires  led  his 
parents  to  place  him—after  some  preliminary  teaching  fit^m 
a  passing  Italian  artist— in  a  free  school  of  art  directed  by 
M.  Constantin,  a  landscape  painter  of  some  reputation.  In  x  793 
Granet  followed  the  volunteers  of  Aix  to  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
at  the  dose  of  which  he  obtained  employment  as  a  decorator  in 
the  arsenal.  Whilst  a  lad  he  had,  at  Aix,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  young  comte  de  Forbin,  and  upon  his  inviution  Granet, 
in  the  year  X797r  went  to  Paris.  De  Forbin  was  one  of  the 
pupils  of  David,  and  Granet  entered  the  same  studio.  Later  he 
got  possession  of  a  cell  in  the  convent  of  Capuchins,  which, 
having  served  for  a  manufactory  of  assignats  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  afterwards  inhabited  almost  ezclusivdy  by  artists. 
In  the  changing  lights  and  shadows  of  the  corridors  of  the 
Capuchins,  Granet  found  the  materials  for  that  one  picture  to 
the  painting  of  which,  with  varying  success,  he  devoted  his  life. 
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la  i8ot  he  kit  Puis  for  Smne,  wlvte  he  lemiiMd  imlil  1819, 
when  he  leturned  to  Paris,  bringiiig  with  him  besides  various 
other  works  one  of  fourteen  repetitions  of  his  cdebrated  Chonar 
des  Ca^udss,  executed  in  181  z.  The  figures  of  the  monks 
celebniting  nuss  are  taken  in  this  subject  as  a  sufaatAntive  part 
of  the  architectural  effect,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  Granet's 
works,  even  with  those  in  which  the  figure  sut^ject  would  seem 
to  asseit  its  importance,  and  its  historical  or  romantic  interest. 
"  Stella  painting  a  Madonna  on  his  Prison  Wall,"  1810  (Leuchten- 
berg  coUection);  "Sodoma  i  ThApital/'  18x5  (Louvre); 
"Basiilque  basse  de  St  Francois  d' Assise,"  1833  (Louvre); 
"Rachat  de  prisonnieis,"  183 1  (Louvre);  "Mort  de  Poussin," 
1834  (Villa  Demidoff,  Florence),  are  among  lus  prindpai  works, 
all  are  marked  by  the  same  peculiarities,  everything  is  sacrificed 
to  tone.  In  18 1 9  Louis  Philippe  decorated  (Sranet,  and  after- 
wards named  him  Chevalier  de  TOrdre  St  Michel,  and  Conaer- 
vateur  des  tableaus  de  Versailles  (1826).  He  became  member  of 
the  institute  in  1830;  but  in  H>>^^  of  t^^cae  honours,  and  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  M.  de  Forbin,  then  director  of  the  Lonvre, 
Granet  constantly  returned  to  Rome.  After  1848  he  retired  to 
Aix,  imuaaediately  lost  his  wife,  and  died  himself  on  the  azst  of 
November  1849.  He  bequeathed  Co  his  native  town  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  and  all  his  colleaions,  npw  exhibited  in  the 
Mus^,  together  with  a  very  fine  portrait  of  the  donor  painted 
by  Ingres  in  18x1. 

GRAMOB  (through  the  A.-Fr.  traung^t  from  the  Med.  Lat 
t^anea^  a  place  for  storing  grain,  ^anifm),  properiy  a  granary 
orbam.  In  the  middle  a^es  a  "grange  "was  a  detached  portion' 
of  a  manor  with  farm-houses  and  banis  belonging  to  a  lord  or  to 
a  religious.house;  in  it  the  crops  a>uld  be  conveniently  stored  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  rent  or  tithe.  Thus,  sudi  barns  are  often 
known  as  "  tithe-bams."  In  many  cases  a  chapel  was  included 
among  the  buildings  or  stood  apart  as  a  sepamte  edifice.  The 
word  is  still  used  as  a  name  for  a  superior  kind  of  farm-house, 
or  for  a  country-house  which  has  farm-btuldings  and  agricultural 
land  attached  to  it. 

Architecturally  considered,  the  "  grange  "  was  usually  a  long 
building  with  high  wooden  roof,  sometimes  divided  by  posts  or 
columns  into  a  sort  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  with  walls  strongly 
buttressed.  Sometimes  these  granges  were  of  very  great  extent , 
one  at  St  Leonards,  Hampshire,  was  originally  22$  ft.  long  by 
75  ft.  wide,  and  a  still  larger  one  (303  ft.  long)  existed  at  ChertKy. 
Andcnt  granges,  or  tithe-bams,  still  exist  at  Glastonbury, 
Bradford-on-Avon,  St  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  and  at  Coxwold. 
A  fine  example  at  Peterborough  was  pulled  down  at  the  end  of 
the  ipth  century.  In  France  there  are  many  examples  in  stone  of 
the  X2th,  13th  and  14th  centuries;  some  divided  into  a  central 
and  two  side  aisles  by  arcades  in  stone.  Externally  granges  are 
noticeable  on  account  of  their  great  roofs  and  the  slight  elevation 
of  the  eaves,  from  8  to  zo  ft.  only  in  height.  In  the  15th  century 
they  were  sometimes  protected  by  moats  and  towers.  At 
Ardennes  in  Normandy,  where  the  grange  was  154  ft.  long; 
Vauclerc  near  Laon,  Picardy.  246  fL  long  and  in  two  storeys, 
at  Perriires,  St  Vigor,  near  Bayeuz,  and  Ouilly  near  Falaise,  all 
in  Normandy;  and  at  St  Martin-au-Bois  (Oise)  are  a  series  of 
fine  examplei.  Attached  to  the  abbey  of  Longchamps,  near 
Paris,  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  granges  in  France,  with  walls 
m  stone  and  internally  divided  into  thiee  aisles  in  oak  timber 
of  extremely  fine  construction. 

In  the  social  economic  movement  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  began  in  1867  and  was  known  as  the  "  Farmers' 
Movement,"  "  grange  "  was  adopted  as  the  name  for  a  local 
chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  the  move- 
ment is  thus  often  known  as  the  "  Grangers'  Movement  "(see 
Fakkkbs'  Moveuent).  There  are  a  National  Grange  at  Wash- 
mgton,  supervising  the  local  divisions,  and  state  granges  in 
most  states.     

GRANQBlIOinrH,  a  police  bwgh  and  seaport  of  Stirlingshire. 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  8386.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carron  and  also 
of  Grange  Bom,  a  right-hand  tributary  of  the  Carron,  3  m.  N  E. 
of  Falkirk  by  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  railways.    It 


is  the  temiinns  of  the  Forth  and  Ciydo  Qnal,  from  tfaa  opening 
of  which  (1789)  iu  history  may  be  dated.  The  prindpai  buHdtags 
are  the  town  hall  (in  the  Gieek  style),  public  hall,  public  institute 
and  free  library,  and  there  is  %  public  park  praented  by  the 
marquess  of  Zetland.  Since  18x0^  when  it  became  a  head  port,  it 
has  gndually  attained  the  position  of  the  chief  port  of  the  Forth 
west  of  Leith.  The  fiist  dock  (opened  in  1846),  the  aecoBd 
(1859)  and  the  third  (Z882)  cover  an  am  of  s8  acres,  with  timber 
poiub  of  44  acres  and  a  total  quayage  of  a$oo  yards.  New 
docks,  93  aoca  in  extent,  with  an  entrance  from  the  firth,  were 
opened  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £r,ooo,ooo.  The  works 
rendered  it  necessary  to  divert  the  influx  of  the  Grange  fiom  the 
Canon  to  the  Forth.  Timber^  pig-iron  and  iron  ore  ate  the  lead- 
ing imports,  and  coal,  produce  and  iron  the  chief  exports.  The 
industries  indude  shi^uilding,  rope  and  sail  making  and  uron 
founding.  There  is  regular  steamer  communication  with  London, 
Chiistiania,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  aiMl  Amsterdam.  Eaqpeii- 
ments  in  steam  navigation  were  carried  out  in  1802  with  the 
"  Charfette  Dundas  "  on  the  Forth  and  C^yde  Canal  at  Grange- 
ixMuth.  Kerm  Ifonse  adjoining  the  town  on  the  S.W.  is  a  scat 
of  the  marquess  of  Zetland. 

GEANOBR*  JAMBS  (x7a3-z776),En^ishdeigymanBnd  print- 
ooUector,  was  bom  in  Dorset  in  1723.  He  went  to  Oxford, 
and  then  entered  holy  orders,  becoming  vicar  of  Shiplake;  but 
apart  from  fab  hobby  of  portrait-coUecting,  which  resulted  in 
the  prindpai  work  associated  with  his  name,  and  the  publication 
of  some  sermons,  his  life  was  uneventfbL  Yet  a  new  word  was 
added  to  the  language — **  to  grangeriae  " — on  account  of  him. 
In  1769  he  pubUahed  in  two  quarto  volumes  a  BU^apkiad 
HiOory  of  England  **  consisting  of  chazactert  dispersed  in  different 
classes,  and  adapted  to  a  methodical  catalogue  of  engraved 
British  heads  ";  this  was  "  intended  as  an  essay  towanls  re> 
dttdng  our  biography  to  a  system,  and  a  help  to  the  knowledge 
of  portraits."  The  work  was  supplemented  in  later  editions  by 
<^nger,  and  still  further  editions  were  brought  out  by  the  Rev. 
Mark  Noble,  with  addithms  from  Granger's  materials.  Blanfli 
leaves  were  Left  for  the  filling  in  of  engraved  portraits  tor  extra 
illustration  of  the  text,  and  it  became  a  favourite  pursuit  to 
discover  such  illustrations  and  insert  them  in  a  Granger,  so  that 
'*  grangeriring  *'  became  a  term  for  such  an  extra*illustratxon 
of  any  work,  especially  with  cuts  taken  from  other  books.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  appearance  of  Granger's  own  work  was 
the  rise  in  value  of  books  containing  portraits,  which  were  cut  out 
and  inserted  in  collector's  copies. 

OBAIIITB  (adapted  from  the  Ital.  graniio,  grained;  Lat 
granunif  grain),  the  group  designation  for  a  family  of  igneous 
rocks  whose  essential  characteristics  are  that  they  are  of  add 
composition  (containing  high  percentages  of  silica),  consist 
prindpally  of  quartx  and  felspar,  with  some  mica,  hornblende 
or  augite,  and  are  of  holocrystalline  or  "  gmnitmd  "  structure. 
In  popular  usage  the  term  is  given  to  almost  any  crystiUline  rock 
which  resembles  granite  in  appearaiKe  or  properties.  Thus 
syenites,  diorites,  gabbros,  diabases,  porphyries,  gneiss,  and  even 
hmestones  and  dolomites,  are  bought  and  sc^  dai^  as  "granites." 
True  gramtes  are  common  rocks,  eq)edaUy  among  the  older 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  have  great  Variety  m  ookmr 
and  general  appearance,  some  being  white  or  grey,  while  others 
are  pink,  greenish  or  yeUow:  this  depends  mainly  on  the  state 
of  preservatM)n  of  their  felspars,  which  are  thdr  ntost  abundant 
minerals,  and  partly  also  on  the  relative  proportion  in  which 
they  contain  biotite  and  other  dark  cobured  silicates.  Many 
gramtes  have  large  rounded  or  angular  crystals  of  felspar  (Shap 
granite,  niany  Comish  granites),  well  seen  on  polished  faces. 
Others  show  an  elementary  foliation  or  banding  {e.g.  Aberdeen 
granite)  Rounded  or  oval  dark  patches  frequently  appear  in 
the  granitic  matrix  of  many  Comish  rocks  of  this  group. 

In  the  field  granite  usually  occura  in  great  masses,  covering 
wide  areas.  These  are  generally  dliptical  or  nearly  drcular 
and  may  be  20  m.  in  diameter  or  more.  In  'the  same  district 
separate  areas  or  "  bosses  "  of  granite  may  be  found,  all  having 
much  in  common  in  their  mineralogicsl  and  stractoral  features, 
and  such  groups  have  probably  all  proceeded  from  the  samt 
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focus  ot  deep-seated  source.  Towards  their  maigixu  these 
granite  outcrops  often  show  modifications  by  which  they  pass  into 
diorite  or  syenite,  &c;  they  may  also  be  finer  grained  (like 
porphyries)  or  rich  in  tourmaline,  or  intersected  by  many  veins  of 
pegmatite.  From  the  main  granite  dikes  or  veins  often  run  out 
into  the  surrounding  rocks,  thus  proving  that  the  granite  is 
intrusive  and  has  forced  its  way  upwards  by  splitting  apart  the 
strata  among  which  it  lies.  Further  evidence  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  alteration  which  the  granite  has  produced  through  a  zone 
which  varies  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth 
around  it.  In  the  vicinity  of  intrusive  granites  slates  become 
converted  into  homfelses  containing  biotite,  chiastoUte  or 
andalusite,  sillimanite  and  a  variety  of  other  minerab;  lime- 
stones recrystallize  as  marbles,  and  all  rocks,  according  to  their 
composition,  are  more  or  leia  profoundly  modified  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prove  that  they  have  been  raised  to  a  high  temperature  by 
proximity  to  the  molten  intrusive  mass.  Where  exposed  in 
cliffs  and  other  natural  sections  many  granites  have  a  rudely 
columnar  appearance.  Others  weather  into  large  cuboidal 
blocks  which  may  produce  structures  resembling  cydopean 
masonry.  The  tors  of  the  west  of  England  are  of  this  nature. 
These  differences  depend  on  the  disposition  of  the  joint  cracks 
which  traverse  the  rock  and  are  opened  up  by  the  action  of 
frost  and  weathering. 

The  majority  of  granites  are  so  coarse  in  grain  that  their 
principal  component  minerals  may  be  identified  in  the  hand 
specimens  by  the  unaided  eye.  The  felspar  is  pearly,  white 
or  pink,  with  smooth  cleaved  surfaces;  the  quarU  is  usually 
transparent,  glassy  with  rough  irregular  fractures;  the  micas 
appear  as  shining  black  or  white  flakes.  Very  coarse  granites 
are  called  pegmatite  or  giant  granite,  while  very  fine  granites 
are  known  as  microgranites  (though  the  latter  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  certain  porphyries).  Many  granites  show  pearly 
scales  of  white  mica;  others  contain  dark  green  or  black  horn- 
blende in  small  prisms.  Reddish  grains  of  sphene  or  of  garnet 
are  occasionally  visible.  In  the  tourmaline  granites  prisms  of 
black  schorl  occur  either  singly  or  in  stellate  groups.  The 
parallel  banded  structures  of  many  granites,  which  may  be 
original  or  due  to  cr\ishing,  connect  these  rocks  with  the  granite 
gneisses  or  orthogneisses. 

Under  the  microscope  the  felspar  is  mainly  orthoclase  with 
perthite  or  microcline,  while  a  small  amount  of  plagioclase 
(ranging  from  oligodase  to  albite)  is  practically  never* absent. 
These  minerals  are  often  clouded  by  a  deposit  of  fine  mica  and 
kaolin,  due  to  weathering.  The  quarts  is  transparent,  irregular 
in  form,  destitute  of  cleavage,  and  is  filled  with  very  small 
cavities  which  contain  a  fluid,  a  mobile  bubble  and  sometimes 
a  minute  crystal.  The  micas,  brown  and  white,  are  often  in 
parallel  growth.  The  hornblende  of  granites  is  usually  pale 
green  in  section,  the  augite  and  enstatite  nearly  colouricss. 
Tourmaline  may  be  brown,  yellow  or  blue,  and  often  the  same 
crystal  shows  cones  of  different  colours.  Apatite,  zircon  and 
iron  ozidc^,  in  small  crystals,  are  always  present.  Among  the 
less  common  accessories  may  be  mentioned  pinkish  garnets; 
andalttsite  in  small  pleochroic  crystals;  colourless  grains  of 
topax;  iix*sided  compound  crystals  of  cordicrite,  which  weather 
to  dark  green  pinite,  blue-black  hornblende  (riebeckite),  beryl, 
tinstone,  orthite  and  pyrites. 

The  sequence  of  crystallization  in  the  granites  is  of  a  normal 
type,  and  may  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  perfection  with 
which  the  different  minerals  have  crystallized  and  the  order  in 
which  they  enclose  one  another.  Zircon,  apatite  and  iron  oxides 
are  the  first;  their  crystab  are  small,  very  perfect  and  nearly 
free  from  enclosures;  they  are  followed  by  hornblende  and 
biotite;  if  muscovite  is  present  it  succeeds  the  brown  mica. 
Of  the  felspars  the  plagioclase  separates  first  and  forms  well- 
shaped  crystals  of  which  the  central  parts  may  be  more  basic 
than  the  outer  zones.  Last  come  orthoclase,  quartz,  microcline 
and  micropegmatite,  which  fill  up  the  irregular  spaces  left 
between  the  earlier  minerals.  Exceptions  to  this  sequence  are 
bnusual,  sometimes  the  first  of  the  felspars  have  preceded  the 
lK«nibleiide  or  biotite  %hich  may  envelop  them  in  ophitic  manner. 


An  earlier  generation  of  felspar,  and  occasfonally  also  of  quartz, 
may  be  represented  by  large  and  perfect  crystab^  these  minerals 
giving  Ae  rock  a  porphyritic  character. 

Many  granites  have  suffered  modification  by  the  action 'of 
vapours  emitted  during  cooling.  Hydrofluoric  and  boric 
emanations  exert  a  profound  influence  on  granitic  rocks;  their 
felspar  is  resolved  into  aggregates  of  kaolin,  muscovite  and 
quarU;  tourmaline  appears,  largely  replacing  the  brown  mica; 
topaz  also  is  not  uncommon.  In  this  way  the  rotten  granite  or 
china  stone,  used  in  pottery,  originates;  and  over  considerable 
areas  kaolin  replaces  the  felspar  and  forms  valuable  sources  of 
china  day.  Veins  of  quartz,  tourmaline  and  chlorite  may 
traverse  the  granite,  containing  tinstone  often  in  workable 
quantities.  These  veins  are  the  prindpal  sources  of  tin  in  Corn- 
wall, but  the  same  changes  may  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
granite  without  being  restricted  to  vdns,  and  tinstone  occurs 
also  as  an  original  constituent  of  some  granite  pegmatites. 

Granites  may  also  be  modified  by  crushing.  Their  crystals 
tend  to  lose  their  original  forms  and  to  break  into  mosaics  of 
interlocking  grains.  The  latter  structure  is  very  well  seen  in  the 
quartz,  which  is  a  brittle  mineral  under  stress.  White  mica 
devdops  in  the  felspars.  The  larger  crystals  are  converted  into 
lenticular  or  elUptioil "  augen,"  which  may  be  shattered  through- 
out or  may  have  a  peripheral  seam  of  small  detached  granules 
surrounding  a  still  undisintegrated  core.  Streaks  <si  *'granii- 
litic  "  or  pulverized  material  wind  irregulariy  through  the  rock, 
giving  it  a  roughly  foliated  character. 

The  interesting  structural  variation  of  granite  in  which  theVe 
are  spheroidal  masses  surrounded  by  a  granitic  matrix  is  known 
as  "  orbicular  granite."  The  spheroids  range  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  may  have  a  fdspar  crystal 
at  the  centre.  Around  this  there  may  be  several  zones,  alternately 
lighter  and  darker  in.  colour,  consisting  of  the  essential  minerals 
of  the  rock  in  different  proportions.  Hadiate  arrangement  is 
sometimes  visible  in  the  crystals  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
spheroid.  Spheroidal  granites  of  this  sort  are  found  in  Sweden, 
Finland,  Ireland,  &c.  In  other  cases  the  si^herolds  are  simply 
dark  rounded  lumps  of  biotite,  in  fine  scales.  These  are  probably 
due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  biotite  crystals  to  one  another  as 
they  separated  from  the  rock  magma  at  an  early  stage  in  its 
crystallization.  The  Rapakiwi  granites  of  Finland  have  many 
round  or  ovoidal  felspar  crystals  scattered  through  a  granitic 
matrix.  These  larger  felspars  have  no  crystalline  outlines  and 
consist  of  orthoclase  or  microcline  surrounded  by  borders  of 
white  oligoclasCi  Often  they  enclose  dark  crystals  of  biotite 
and  hornblende,  arranged  zonally.  Many  of  these  granites 
contain  tourmaline,  fluorite  and  monazite.  In  most  granite 
masses,  especially  near  thdr  contacts  with  the  surrounding  rocks, 
it  is  common  to  find  enclosures  of  altered  sedimentary  or  Igneous 
materials  which  are  more  or  less  dissolved  and  permeated  by 
the  granitic  magma. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  few  granites  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  is  given  below  t— 
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I.  Cam  Brea,  Cornwall  (Phillips);  II.  Mazalruni,  Brit.  Guiasa 
(Harrison);  III.  RAdd,  near  Alnd.  Vesternorrland,  Sweden  (Hola* 
quist) ;  IV.  Abruzzen,  a  group  of  hilts  in  the  Ricsengebirve  (Milcb): 
V.  Pikes  Peak.  Colorado  (Matthews);  Vi.  Wilson's  Creek,  nai 
Omeo.  Victoria  (Howitt). 

Only  the  most  important  components  are  shown  in  the  table, 
but  an  granites  contain  also  small  amounts  of  zirconia,  titan>u<B 
oxide,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphur,  oxides  of  barium,  stronuufflt 
manRanese  and  water.  These  are  in  all  cases  less  than  i  %>  **" 
usually  mtich  less  than  this,  except  the  water,  which  may  he  2  or 
3  %  in  weathered  rocks.  From  the  chemical  composition  it  may  <* 
computed  that  granites  conuin,  otr^a  average.  35  to  55%  of  Q"*?** 
20  to  ^0%  of  orthoclase.  30  to  30%  of  plagioclase  felspar  fiDcludinf 
the  albite  of  microperthite)  and  5  to<  10%  of  ferromagMwas 
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dates  and  minor  aocenories  such  as  apatite,  arean,  tphene  and 
ma  oxides.  The  aplitcs.  pecmatitcs,  graphic  stanitcft  aod  miisco- 
vite  granites  are  usually  richest  in  silica,  while  with  increase  of  biotite 
and  nomblende,  aupte  and  enstatite  the  analyses  show  the  presence 
of  more  magnesia,  iron  and  lime. 

In  the  weathering  of  eranite  the  quarts  stiffen  little  change; 
the  felspar  passes  into  dull  cloudy,  soft  aggregates  of  kaolin,  rous- 
covite  and  secondary  quartz,  while  chlonte,  quarts  and  calcite 
replace  the  biotite,  hornblende  and  au^te.  The  rock  often  assumes 
a  rusty  brown  colour  from  the  liberation  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  and 
the  decomposed  mass  is  friable  and  can  easily  be  dug  with  a  spade; 
where  the  granite  has  been  cat  by  joint  planes  not  too  dose  together 
weathering  proceeds  from  their  surfaces  and  laige  rounded  blocka 
may  be  left  embedded  in  rotted  materials.  The  amount  of  water 
in  the  podc  increases  and  part  of  the  alkalis  is  carried  away  in 
solution;  they  form  valuable  sources  of  mineral  food  to  plants. 
The  chemical  dumges  are  shown  by  the  foUowing  aa^ysea: 
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Analyaes  of  I.,  fresh  grey  granite;  II.  brown  moderately  firm 
granite;  III.  residual  sand,  produced  by  the  weathering  of  .the 
ame  mass  (anaL  G.  P.  MeniU). 

Tbe  differences 'are  snrpHdngly  femaH  and  are  prindpally 
an  increase  in  the  water  and  a  diminution  in  the  atnoant  of 
alkalis  and  lime  together  with  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous 
oxide.  a.SF.) 

OBAN  SASSO  DITAUA  ("  Great  Rock  of  Italy  "),  a  mountain 
of  the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  the  culminating  point  of  the  Apennines, 
9560  ft.  in  height.  In  formation  it  resembles  the  limestone  Alps 
of  Tirol  and  there  are  on  its  devated  plateaus  a  number  of  doline 
or  funnd-shaped  depressions  into  whidi  the  melted  snow  and 
tlie  rain  dxdt.  The  summit  is  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Seen  from  the  Adriatic,  Monte  Como,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  horn,  affords  a 
magnificent  spectacle;  the  Alpine  region  beneath  its  summit 
is  still  the  home  of  the  wfld  boar,  and  here  and  there  are  dense 
woods  of  beech  and  pine.  The  group  has  numerous  other  lofty 
peaks,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Pizzo  d  Intermesole  (8680  ft.), 
the  Como  Piccolo  (8650  ft.),  the  Pizzo  Cefalone  (8307  ft.)  and 
tbe  Monte  della  Portella  (7835  ft.).  The  most  convenient 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  is  Asscrgi,  xo  m.  N.E.  of  Aquila, 
at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso.  The  Italian  Alpine  Club  has 
erected  a  hut  S.W.  of  the  principal  summit,  and  has  published  a 
special  guidebook  (£.  Abbatc,  Guida  al  Gran  Sasso  d*  Italia, 
Rome,  x888).  The  view  from  the  summit  extends  to  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west  and  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia  on 
the  east  in  dear  weather.  The  ascent  was  first  made  in  1794 
by  Onuno  Dclfico  from  the  Teramo  side.  In  Asser^  is  the 
interesting  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Assunta,  dating  from  X150, 
with  later  alterations  (see  Gavini,  in  VArie,  1901,  316,  391). 

GRANT,  SIR  ALEXANDER,  8th  Bart.  (i826:-i884),  British 
scholar  and  educationalist,  was  bom  in  New  York  on  the  x^th  of 
September  1826.  After  a  childhood  spent  in  the  West  Indies, 
be  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford.  He  entered  Oxford 
as  scholar  of  Balliol,  and  subsequently  held  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
from  1849  to  i860.  He  made  a  spedal  study  of  the  Aristoteh'an 
philosophy,  and  in  1857  published  an  edition  of  the  Etkics 
(4th  ed.  1885)  which  became  a  standard  text-book  at  Oxford. 
In  1855  he  was  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  in  1856  a  public  examiner  in  classics  at  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  year  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  In  1859  he  went  to 
Madras  with  Sir  Charles  Trevdyan,  and  was  appointed  inspector 
of  schools;  the  next  year  he  removed  to  Bombay,  to  fill  the  post 
of  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Elphinstonc 
College.  Of  this  he  became  Principal  in  1862;  and,  a  year 
later,  vice-chancdior  of  Bombay  University,  a  post  he  held  from 
1863  to  1865  and  again  from  1865  ^o  1868.  In  1865  he  took  upon 
himself  also  the  duties  of  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Bombay  Presidency.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  CoundL  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  death  of 
Sbr  David  Brewster,  he  was- appointed  Prindpal  of  Edinburgh 
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University,  which  had  conferred  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  upon 
him  in  1865.  From  that  time  till  his  death  (which  occurred  )n 
Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  November  X884)  his  energies  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  wdl-bdng  of  the  University.  The 
institution  of  the  medical  school  in  the  University  was  almost 
solely  due  to  his  initiative;  and  the  Tercentenary  Festival^ 
celebrated  in  1884,  was  the  result  of  his  wisely  directedenthu- 
slasm.  In  that  year  he  published  The  Story  of  the  University  ef 
Bdinhtrfk  during  its  first  Three  Hundred  Years.  He  was 
created  Hon.  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1880^  and  an  honorary  fellow 
of  Orid  College  in  x88a. 

GRANT,  ANNS  (175S-X838),  Scottish  writer,  generally  known 
as  Mis  Grant  of  Laggan,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  on  the  axst  of 
Febroary  1755.  Her  childhood  was  spent  in  America,  her  father, 
Duncan  MacVicar,  being  an  army  officer  on 
service  there.  In  1768  the  lamOy  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  in  1779  Anne  married 
James  Grant,  an  army  chaplain,  who  was 
also  minister  of  the  parish  of  Laggan,  near 
Fort  Augustus,  Inverness,  where  her  father 
barrack'^master.  On  her  husband's  death  in  x8ox  she 
was  left  with  a  large  family  and  a  small  income.  In  x8o3  she 
published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  Original  Poems,  vnth 
some  Translations  from  the  Gadic,yrhich  was  favourably  recdved. 
In  x8o6  her  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  with  their  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  Highland  scenery  and  legends,  awakened  much  interest. 
Her  other  works  are  Memoirs  of  an  A  merican  Lady,  with  Sketches 
of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  America  as  they  existed  previous  to 
the  Revolution  (1808),  containing  reminiscences  of  her  childhood; 
Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  (x8ii); 
and  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen,  a  Poem  (1814).  In  1810 
she  went  to  live  in  Edinburgh.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  her 
life  she  recdved  a  pension  from  government.  She  died  on  the 
7th  of  November  1838. 

Sec  Memoir  and  Correspondence  ef  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan,  edited 
by  her  son  J,  P,  Grant  (3  vols.,  1844). 

GRANT,  CHARLES  (1746^x823),  British  politidan,  ^ras  bora 
at  Aldourie,  Invemcss>sbire,  on  the  x6th  of  April  1746,  the  day 
on  which  his  father,  Alexander  Grant,  was  killed  whilst  fighting 
for  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden.  When  a  young  man  Charles 
went  to  India,  where  he  became  secretary,  and  later  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trade.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  X790,  and  in 
1802  was  elected  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Inverness.  In  the  House  of  Commons  his  chief  interests  were  in 
Indian  affairs,  and  he  was  especially  vigorous  in  his  hostility 
to  the  poh'cy  of  the  Marquess  WcUesley.  In  1805  be  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  and  he 
retired  from  parliament  in  x8x8.  A  friend  of  William  Wilberforce, 
Grant  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England;  he  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the  church's 
missionary  undertzdungs.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  East  India  college,  which  was  afterwards 
erected  at  Haileybury .  He  died  in  London  on  the  3 1  st  Of  October 
X823.  His  eldest  son,  Charies,  was  created  a  peer  in  1835  as 
Baron  Glcnclg. 

See  Henry  Morris,  L^e  of  Charles  Grant  (1904). 

GRANT,  SIR  FRANCIS  (X803-X878),  English  portrait-pafnter, 
fourth  son  of  Frauds  Grant  of  Kilgraston,  Perthshire,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh  in  X803.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  began  at  Edinburgh  systematically  to 
study  the  practice  of  art.  On  completing  a  course  of  instmction 
he  removed  to  London,  and  as  early  as  1843  exhittited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  utilized  his 
sporting  experiences  by  painting  groups  of  huntsmen,  horses 
and  hounds,  such  as  the  "  Meet  of  H.M.  Staghounds  "  and  the 
"  Melton  Hunt ";  but  his  position  in  society  gradually  made 
him  a  fashionable  portrait-painter.  In  drapery  he  had  the  taste 
of  a  connoisseur,  and  rendered  the  minutest  details  of  costume 
with  felicitous  accuracy.  In  female  portraiture  he  achieved 
considerable  success,  although  rather  in  depicting  the  high- 
born graces  and  external  characteristics  than  the  true  personality. 
Among  bis  portraits  of  this  dass  may  be  mentioned  Lad/ 
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Glenlyon,  the  marehioness  of  WateHord,  Lady  Rodney  and  Mrs 
BeaudcrlL  In  his  portraits  o£  generab  and  sportsmen  he 
proved  hiouelf  more  equal  to  his  subjects  than  in  those  of  states- 
men and  men  oi  letters.  He  painted  many  of  the  principal 
celebrities  of  the  time,  including  Scott»  Macaulay,  Lockhart, 
Disraeli,  Hardinge,  Cough,  Derby,  Palmerston  and  Russell,  his 
brother  Sir  J.  Hope  Grant  and  his  friend  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
From  the  first  his  career  was  rapidly  prosperous.  In  184s  he 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1851  an 
Academician;  and  in  x866  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Sir  C. 
Eastlake  in  the  post  of  president,  for  which  his  chief  recom- 
mendations were  his  social  distinction,  tact,  urbanity  and 
friendly  and  libenU  consideration  of  his  brother  artists.  Shortly 
after  his  election  as  president  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1870  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of 
Oxford.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  October  1878. 

GRANT.  GEORGE  MONRO  (1855-1903),  principal  of  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  university,  where  he  had  a  brilliant 
academic  career;  and  having  enteitd  the  mimstry  of  the 
I^esbyterian  Church,  he  returned  to  Canada  and  obtained  a 
pastoral  chaxgc  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  which  he  held  from 
1863  to  1877.  He  quickly  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher 
and  as  an  eloquent  speaker  on  political  subjects.  When  Canada 
was  confederated  in  1867  Nova  Scotia  was  the  province  most 
strongly  opposed  to  federal  union.  Grant  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  gieat  influence  in  favour  of  confederation,  and  his 
oratory  played  an  important  part  in  securing  the  success  of 
the  movement.  When  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion  by 
means  of  railway  construction  was  under  discussion  in  1873, 
Grant  travelled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  the  engineers 
who  surveyed  the  route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  his 
book  Ocean  to  Ouan  (1873)  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  opened 
the  eyes  of  Canadians  to  the  value  of  the  immense  heritage 
th^  enjoyed.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  of  pressing  on  his  hearers  that  the 
neatest  future  for  Canada  lay  in  unity  with  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire;  and  his  broad  statesman-Uke  judgment  made  him 
an  authority  which  politicians  of  all  parties  were  glad  to  amsulL 
In  1877  Grant  was  appointed  prindpal  of  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  which  through  his  exertions  and  influence 
expanded  from  a  small  denominational  college  into  a  laxge  and 
influential  educational  centre;  and  he  attracted  to  it  an  excep- 
tionally able  body  of  professors  whose  influence  in  q>eculation 
and  research  was  widely  felt  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
he  remained  at  its  head.  In  1888  he  visited  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  the  effect  of  this  experience  being  to 
strengthen  still  further  the  Imperialism  whicly  was  the  guiding 
prindple  of  his  political  opinions.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  War  in  1899  Grant  was  at  first  disposed  to  be  hostile 
to  the  poUcy  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr  Chamberlain;  but  his 
^es  were  soon  opcped  to  the  real  nature  of  President  Kruger's 
government,  and  he  enthusiastically  welcomed  and  supported  the 
national  feeUng  which  sent  men  from  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire  to  assist  in  upholding  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 
Grant  did  not  live  to  see  the  conduaion  of  peace,  his  death  occur- 
ring at  Kingston  on  the  loth  of  May  1902.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  The  Times  observed  that "  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
Uiat  in  him  the  Dominion  has  lost  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  it 
has  yet  produced."  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  of 
which  the  most  notable  besides  Ocean  to  Ocean  are.  Advantages  of 
Imperial  Federation  (iSSg),Our  National  Objects  and  Aims  (1890), 
Rdipons  oj  the  World  in  Rdation  to  Christianity  (1894)  and 
volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures.  Grant  married  in  1873  Jessie, 
daughter  of  William  Lawson  of  Halifax. 

GRANT,  JAHES  (1823-1887),  British  novelist,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  xst  of  August  1 833.  His  father,  John  Grant,  was 
a  captain  in  the  92  nd  Gordon  Highlanders  and  had  served  through 
the  Peni  nsular  War.  For  several  years  James  Grant  was  in  New- 
foundland with  his  father,  but  in  1839  he  returned  to  England, 
and  entered  the  62nd  Foot  as  an  ensign.  In  1843  he  resigned 
hit  commission  and  devoted  himself  to  writing,  first  magaxine 


articles,  but  soon  a  prafnabn  of  aisvrii,  lull  of  vivacity  and 
incident,  and  dealing  mainly  with  military  scenes  and  characters. 
His  best  stories,  perhaps,  were  The  Romance  of  War  (his  first, 
1845),  BothweU  (1851),  Franh  Hilton;ar,  TheQueen'sOwn  (1855), 
The  Phantom  Regimeni  and  Harry  Ogilvie  (1856),  Lucy  Ardtn 
(1858),  The  White  Cochode  (1867),  Only  en  Ensign  (1871),  ShaU 
/  Win  Her  t  (1874),  Playing  with  Fire  (1887).  Grant  also  wrote 
British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea  (1873-1875)  and  valuable  books 
on  Scottish  history.  Permanent  vBlae  attaches  to  his  great 
work,  in  three  volumes,  on  Old  and  New  Edinburgh  (1880). 
He  was  the  founder  and  energetic  promoter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Vindication  of  Scottish  Rights.  In  1875  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic    He.died  on  the  5th  of  May  1887. 

GRANT,  JAMES  AUGU8TOS  (1837-1893),  Scottish  explorer 
of  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  was  bom  at  Nairn,  where  his  father 
was  the  parish  minister,  on  the  nth  of  April  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  and  Marisch^  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  in  1846  joined  the  Indian  army.  He  saw  active  servicein  the 
Sikh  War  (1848-49),  served  throughout  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  Luckoow. 
He  returned  to  Enfl^nd  in  1858*  and  in  i860  joined  J.  H.  Spde 
(f  .«.)  in  the  memorable  expeditron  which  salved  the  problem  of 
the  Nile  sources.  The  expedition  left  Zanzibar  in  October  i860 
and  reached  Gondokoro,  where  the  travellers  were  again  in  touch 
with  civilization,  in  February  1863.  Speke  was  the  leader,  but 
Grant  carried  out  several  investigations  independently  and  made 
valuable  botanical  collections.  He  acted  throughout  in  absolute 
loyalty  to  his  comrade.  In  1864  he  published,  as  supplementary 
to  Speke's  account  of  their  journey,  A  Walh  across  Africa,  ia 
which  he  dealt  partioilarly  with  "*  the  ordinary  life  and  pursuits, 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  natives  "  and  the  economic  value 
of  the  countries  traversed.  In  1864  he  was  awarded  the  patron's 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Siodety,  and  in  1866  given  the 
Companionship  of  the  Bath  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
the  expedition.  He  served  in  the  intelligence  department  of  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  of  1868;  for  this  he  was  made  C.S.I.  and 
received  the  Abyssinian  medal.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
tired from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL  He  had 
married  in  1865,  and  he  now  settled  down  at  Nairn,  where  he 
died  on  the  xitb  of  February  1893.  He  made  contributions  to 
the  journals  of  various  learned  societies,  the  most  notable  being 
the  "  Botany  of  the  Speke  and  Grant  Expeditioja  "  ia  vol  xxix. 
of  the  Transactions  ef  the  Linnaean  Society, 

GRANT,  SIR  JAMBS  HOPE  (1808-1875),  English  general, 
fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Francis  Grant  of  KUgraston,  Perthshire, 
and  brother  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  was  born  on  the  und 
of  July  1808.  He  entered  the  army  in  1826  as  comet  in  the  9th 
Lancers»  and  became  lieutenant  in  1828  and  captain  in  1835. 
In  1843  he  was  brigade-major  to  Lord  Saltoun  in  the  Chinese  War, 
and  specially  distlngubhed  himself  at  the  capture  of  Chin-Kiang, 
after  which  he  received  the  rank  of  major  and  the  C.B.  In  the 
first  SiEh  War  of  1845-46  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sobraoo; 
and  in  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848-49  he  commanded 
the  9th  Lancers,  and  won  high  reputation  in  the  battles  of 
Chillianwalla  and  Guzerat  (Gujarat).  He  was  promoted  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  same  substantive 
rank.  In  1854  he  became  brevet-colonel,  and  in  1856  brigadier 
of  cavalry.  He  took  a  leading  part,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  of  i857>  holding  for  some  time  the  command 
of  the  cavalry  division,  and  afterwards  of  a  movable  column  of 
horse  and  foot  After  rendering  valuable  service  in  the  operations 
before  Delhi  and  in  the  final  assault  on  the  city,  he  directed  the 
victorious  march  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  despatched  ia 
the  direction  of  Cawnpore  to  open  up  communication  with  the 
commander-in-chief  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  whom  he  met  near  the 
Alambagh,  and  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
and  placed  the  whole  force  under  his  command  during  what 
remained  of  the  perilous  march  to  Lucknow  for  the  rcb'ef  of  the 
residency.  After  the  retirement  towards  Cawnpore  he  greatly 
aided  in  effecting  there  the  total  rout  of  the  rebel  troops,  b/ 
making  a  detour  which  threatened  their  rear;  and  following  in 
pursuit  with  a  flying  column,  he  defeated  them  with  the  loss  o> 
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mdf'tSl  Uicir  gims  et  Sen!  Glut.  He  ibo  took  put  in  the 
operations  connected  with  the  recapture  of  Lucknow,  shortly 
after  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force  employed  for  the  final 
pacificati<Mi  of  Lidia,  a  posiUon  in  which  his  unwearied  energy, 
and  bis  vigilaxice  and  caution  united  to  high  personal  daring, 
rendered  very  valuable  service.  Before  the  woric  of  pacification 
vu  quite  completed  he  was  created  K.C.B.  1^  1859  he  was 
ai^inted,  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  to  the  com- 
Band  of  the  British  land  forces  in  the  united  French  and  British 
expedition  against  China.'  The  object  of  the  campaign  was 
accomplished  within  three  months  of  the  landing  of  the  forces  at 
Pd-tang  (ist  of  August  x86o).  The  Taku  Forts  had  been  carried 
by  assault,  the  Chinese  defeated  three  times  in  the  open  and 
Mlag  occupied.  For  his  conduct  in  this,  which  has  been  called 
the  "  most  successful  and  the  best  carried  out  of  England's 
fitlle  wars,"  he  reteived  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  was 
gazetted  G.C.B.  In  x86x  he  was  made  lieutenant-genera!  and 
appointed  commander-in-duef  of  the  army  of  Madras;  on  his 
rettun  to  England  in  1865  he  was  made  quartermaster-general 
at  headquarters;  and  in  1870  he  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  camp  at  Aldershot,  where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
reionn  of  the  educational  and  training  systems  of  the  forces, 
which  followed  the  Franco-German  War.  The  introduction  of 
annual  army  manoeuvres  was  largely  due  to  Sir  Hope  Grant. 
In  1S72  he  was  gazetted  general.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
7th  of  March  1875. 

Incidents  m  Uu  Sep0y  War  of  t8$7^9,  compUedfrom  lU  Pnaatt 
Jmnal  of  Central  Sir  Hope  Grunt,  K.CB.,  together  with  some  ex- 
fiualory  chapters  by  Ca^  H.  KnoUys,  Royal  ArttUery,  was  published 
a  1873,  Jtnd  Incidents  tn  the  China  War  of  iB6o  appeared  posthum- 
ooaly  under  the  same  editonhtp  in  1875. 

GRANT,  SIR  PATRICK  (X804-X895),  British  field  marshal,  was 
the  second  son  of  Major  John  Grant,  97th  Foot,  of  Auchterblair, 
Inverness-shire,  wh«e  he  was  bom  on  the  xxth  of  September 
1804.  He  entered  the  Bengal  native  infantry  as  enagn  in  xSso, 
and  became  captain  in  X833.  He  served  in  Oudh  from  1834  to 
1838,  and  raised  the  Hariana  Light  Infantry.  Employed  in  the 
adjutant-general's  department  of  the  Bengal  army  from  X838 
ontil  1854,  he  became  adjutant-general  in  X846.  He  served 
Bnder  Sir  Hugh  Gough  at  the  battle  of  Maharajpur  in  X843, 
v^ning  a  brevet « majority,  was  adjutant  general  of  the  army 
at  the  battles  of  Moodkee  in  1845  (twice  severdy  wounded), 
and  of  Ferozshah  and  Sobraon  in  X846,  receiving  the  C.B.  and  the 
Ivcvct  Tank  of  lieutenant-colond.  He  took  part  in  the  battles 
^  Chillianwalla  and  Gujarat  in  X849,  gaining  further  promotiota, 
and  was  appointed  aide-decamp  to  the  queen.  He  served  also 
IB  Kohat  in  x8sx  under  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Promoted  major- 
Sneral  in  1854,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  army 
from  1856  to  x86i.  He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  X857,  andon  General 
Anson's  death  was  siunmoned  to  Calcutta  to  take  supreme 
mnmand  of  the  army  in  India.  From  Calcutta  he  directed 
the  operations  against  the  mutineers,  sending  forces  under 
Havelock  and  Outram  for  the  relief  of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow, 
B»til  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  from  England  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, when  he  zctumcd  to  Madras.  On  leaving 
India  in  i86x  he  was  decorated  with  the  G.C.B.  He  was  promoted 
Keutenant-general  in  x86a,  was  governor  of  Malta  from  1867  to 
187a,  was  made  G.C.M.G.  in  x868,  promoted  general  in  X870, 
^)d  marshal  in  1883  and  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
^  Sold-stick-in^waiting  to  the  queen  in  1885.  He  married  as 
^^  second  wife,  in  1844,  Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
(afterwards  Lord)  Gough.  He  was  governor  of  the  VLoytX 
Hospital,  Chelsea,  from  X874  until  his  death  there  on  the  28th 
^  March  1895. 

GRANT,  ROBERT  (X814-1892),  British  astronomer,  was  bom 
in  Grantown,  Scotland,  on  the  x  7th  of  June  18x4.  At  the  age 
^  thirteen  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  career  was  douded  by  a 
prolonged  illness  of  such  a  serious  character  as  to  incapacitate 
Jj™  from  all  school-work  for  six  years.  At  twenty,  however^ 
Bv  health  greatly  improved,  and  he  set  himself  resolutely,  without 
*^tance,  to  repair  his  earlier  disadvantages  by  the  diligent 
^^1f  cf  Greek,  Utia,  Italian  wA  natbenatieik    Astronomy 


aho  ottttpled  his  attention,  and  It  was  stimulated  by  the  letunt 
of  HaUey*s  epmet  in  1835,  as  well  as  by  his  success  in  observing 
the  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the  xsth  of  May  X836.  After 
a  short  couxae  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  obtained  in  x84t 
employment  in  his  brother's  counting-house  in  London.  During 
this  period  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  writing  a  history  of 
physical  astronomy.  Before  definitely  beginning  the  work  he 
had  to  search,  amongst  other  records,  those  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  for  that  purpose  took  up  his  residence  In  Paris 
in  1845,  supporting  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  English.  He 
returned  to  London  in  X847.  The  History  of  Physical  Astronomy 
from  the  BariiesI  Ages  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was 
first  published  in  parts  in  The  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  but 
after  the  issue  of  the  ninth  part  th^  mode  of  publication  was 
discontinued,  and  the  work  appeared  as  a  whole  in  1852.  The 
main  object  of  the  work  is,  in  the  author's  words,  "  to  exhibit 
a  view  of  the  labours  of  successive  inquirers  in  estabU^ing  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  principles  which  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  in  explaining  the  various 
phenomena  relative  to  their  physical  constitution  which  observa- 
tion with  the  telescope  has  disclosed."  Theluddity  and  complete- 
ness with  which  a  great  variety  of  abstruse  subjects  were  treated, 
the  extent  of  researdt  and  the  maturity  of  judgment  it  displayed, 
were  the  more  remarkable,  wh«i  it  is  remembered  that  this  was 
the  first  published  work  of  otte  who  enjoyed  no  ^tedal  oppor- 
tunities, either  for  acquiring  materials,  or  for  discussing  with 
others  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  the  subjects  it  treats  of. 
The  book  at  once  took  a  leading  place  in  astronomical  literature, 
and  earned  for  its  author  in  X856  the  award  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Sodety's  gold  medal.  In  1859  he  succeeded  John 
Pringle  Nichol  as  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  ol 
Glasgow.  From  time  to  time  he  contributed  astronomical 
papers  to  the  Monthly  Notices,  Asironomiscke  Nackrichlen, 
Comples  rendus  and  other  sdentifie  serials;  but  his  prindpal 
work  at  Glasgow  consisted  in  determining  the  places  of  a  large 
number  of  stars  with  the  Ertd  transit-drde  of  the  Observatory. 
The  results  of  these  Ubours,  extending  over  twenty-one  years, 
are  contained  in  the  Glasgow  Catalogue  of  6415  Stars^  published 
in  7883.  This  was  followed  In  1892  by  the  Second  Glasgom 
Catalogue  of  at $6  Stars,  published  a  few  weeks  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  S4th  of  October  1892. 

See  Month,  Notices  Roy.  Astr.  Society,  llii.,  210  (E.  Dunkin)} 
Nature^  Nov.  xo,  iSoa;  The  Times,  Nov.  2,  1892;  Roy.  Soeiet/O 
Catalogue  qf  ScieuH,  Papers,  (A.  A.  R.*> 

ORAKT,  ULTSSBS  SIMPSON  (itit-iSSs),  American  soldier^ 
and  eighteenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  April  1822.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Matthew  Grant,  a  Scotdiman,  who  settled  in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  X630.  His  eaurlier  years  were 
spent  in  helping  his  father,  Jesse  R.  Grant,  upon  his  farm  in 
Ohio.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  and  it  was  then  that  his  name  assumed 
the  form  by  which  it  is  generally  known.  He  was  christened 
Hiram,  after  an  ancestor,  with  Ulysses  for  a  middle  name. 
As  he  was  usually  called  by  his  middle  name,  the  congressman 
who  recommended  him  for  West  Point  supposed  it  to  be  his 
first  name,  and  added  thereto  the  name  of  his  mother's  family, 
Simpson.  Grant  was  the  best  horseman  of  his  class,  and  took 
a  respectable  place  In  mathematics,  but  at  his  graduation  in 
1843  he  only  ranked  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine.  In 
September  1845  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  join  the  forces  of 
General  Taylor  In  Mexico;  theie  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Fslo  Alto,  Resacade  la  Pialma  and  Monterey,  and,  after  his  transfer 
to  General  Scott's  army,  which  he  joined  in  March  1847,  served 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Chunibusco,  Molino  dd  Rey  and  at 
the  storming  of  Chapultepec  He  was  breveted  first  lieutenant 
for  gallantry  at  Molino  dd  Rey  and  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Chapultepec.  In  August  X848,  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  he 
married  Julia  T.  Dent  (182^1902),  and  was  for  a  while  stationed 
in  California  and  Oregon,  but  in  1854  he  resigned  his  commission. 
His  leputation  in  the  service  had  suffered  from  allegations  of 
intemperate  diuldng,  which,  whether  well  founded  or  not; 
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cerUanly  impaired  hit  utefulpfti  as  a  ioldier.  For  the  aext 
aiz  years  he  lived  in  St  Louis,  Missouri,  earning  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence by  fanning  and  dealings  in  real  estate.  In  1 860  he  removed 
to  Galena,  UlinoiSr  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  leather  store  kept 
by  his  father.  At  that  time  his  earning  capacity  seems  not  to 
have  exceeded  $800  a  year,  and  he  was  regarded  by  his  friends 
as  a  broken  and  disappointed  man.  He  was  living  at  Galena 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  South. 
'  [For  the  histoiy  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  Grant's  battles  and 
campaigns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Auerxcan  Civil 
War.  To  the  "  call  to  arms  "  of  i86x  Grant  promptly 
Orlw^  responded.  After  some  delay  he  was  commissioned 
onMv  colonel  of  the  azst  Illinois  regiment  and  soon  after- 
wards brigadicr-generaL  He  was  shortly  assigned  to 
A  territorial  command  on  the  Mississippi,  and  first  won  di^nction 
by  his  energy  in  seizing,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  important 
point  of  Padacah,  Kentucky,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  great  waterways  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  (6th 
SepL  1861).  On  the  7th  of  November  he  fought  his  first 
battle  as  a  commander,  that  of  Belmont  (Missouri),  which,  if 
it  failed  to  achieve  any  material  result,  certainly  ^wed  him 
to  be  a  capable  and  skilful  leader.  Early  in  1862  he  was  en- 
trusted by  General  H.  W.  Halleck  with  the  command  of  a  large 
force  to  dear  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee,  and,  whatever  criticism  nsay  be  passed  on  the  general 
strategy  of  the  campaign,  Grant  himself,  by  his  able  and 
energetic  work,  thoroughly  deserved  the  credit  of  his  brilliant 
success  of  Fort  Donelson,  where  15,000  Confederates  were  forced 
to  capitulate.  Grant  and  his  division  commanders  were  pro- 
oioted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  U.S.V.  soon  afterwards, 
but  Grant's  own  fortunes  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse  owing  to  a 
disagreement  with  Halleck.  When,  after  be^g  virtually  under 
arrest,  he  rejoined  his  army,  it  was  concentrated  about  Savannah 
on  the  Tennessee,  preparing  for  a  campaign  towards  Corinth, 
Miss.  On  the  6th  of  April  i86a  a  furious  assault  on  Grant's 
camps  brought  on  the  battle  of  ShUoh  (9.9.).  After  two  days' 
desperate  fighting  the  Confederates  withdrew  before  the  com- 
bined attack  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  under  Grant  and  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  under  Buell.  But  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  annihilation  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  and  Grant's  leadership  throughout  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  emergency,  though  he  displayed  his  usual  personal 
biBvexy  and  resolution.  In  the  grand  advance  of  Halleck's 
armies  which  foUowed  Shiloh,  Grant  was  relieved  of  nil  important 
duties  by  his  assignment  as  second  in.  command  of  the  whole 
force,  and  was  thought  by  the  army  at  large  to  be  in  disgrace. 
But  Halleck  soon  went  to  Washington  as  gencral-in-chief,  and 
Grant  took  command  of  his  old  army  and  of  Rosecrans'  Army 
of  the  Mississippi.  Two  victories  (luka  and  Corinth)  were  won 
in  the  autumn  of  i86a,  but  the  credit  of  both  fell  to  Rosecrans, 
who  commanded  in  the  field,  and  the  nadir  of  Grant's  military 
fortunes  was  reached  when  the  first  advance  on  Vicksburg  {q.v.), 
planned  on  an  unsound  basb,  and  complicated  by  a  series  of 
political  intrigues  (which  had  also  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
original  scheme),  collapsed  after  the  minor  reverses  of  HoUy 
Springs  and  Chickasaw  Bayou  (December  1862). 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  Grant  would  have  followed  other 
unsuccessful  generals  into  retirement,  had  he  not  shown  that, 
whatever  his  mistakes  or  failures,  and  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  sober  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  possessed  the  iron 
determination  and  energy  which  in  the  eyes  of  Linocdn  and 
Stanton,*  and  of  the  whole  Northern  people,  was  the  first  requisite 
«f  their  generals.    He  remained  then  with  his  army  near  Vicks- 

^  President  Lincoln  was  Grant's  roost  unwavering  supporter. 
Many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  hts  replies  to  various  deputations 
whiCTi  waited  upon  him  to  ask  for  Grant's  removal.  On  one  occasion 
he  asked  the  critics  to  asceruin  the  brand  of  whisky  favoured  by 
Grant,  so  that  he  could  send  kegs  of  it  to  the  other  generals.  The 
question  of  Grant's  abstemiousness  was  and  u  of  lituc  importance. 
The  canse  at  stake  over-rode  every  prejudice  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  war.'have  been  in  general  content  to  leave 
the  question  alone,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  outcry  raised  in  1908, 
when  Preddeat  Taft  roopenad  it  ia  a  apueh  at  Ciaot'a  tosak. 


burg,  trying  one  plan  alter  another  without. nsnU,  qntil  at  lait 
after  months  of  almost  hopeless  work  his  perseverance  was 
crowned  with  success— a  success  directly  consequent  upon  a 
strange  and  bizarre  campaign  of  ten  weeks,  in  which  his  daring 
and  vigour  were  more  conspicuous  than  ever  before.  On  the 
4th  of  July  1863  the  great  fortress  surrendered  with  29,491  men, 
this  being  one  of  the  most  important  victories  won  by  the  Union 
arms  in  the  whole  war.  Grant  was  at  once  made  a  major-general 
in  the  regular  army.  A  few  months  later  the  great  reverse  of 
Chickamauga  created  an  alarm  in  the  North  commensurate  with 
the  elation  that  had  been  felt  at  the  double  victory  of  Vicksburg 
and  Gettysburg,  and  Grant  was  at  once  ordered  to  Chattanooga, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  a  second 
battle.  Four  armies  were  placed  under  his  command,  and 
three  of  these  concentrated  at  Chattanooga.  On  the  25th  of 
November  1863  a  great  three-days'  battle  ended  with  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Confederates,  who  from  this  day  had  no 
foothold  in  the  centre  and  .west. 

After  this,  in  preparation  for  a  grand  combined  effort  of  all 
the  Union  forces,  Grant  was  placed  in  supreme  command,  and 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  revived  for  him  (March  1864). 
Grant's  headquarters  henceforth  accompanied  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  lieutenant-general  directed  the  campaign  in 
Virginia.  This,  with  Grant's  driving  energy  infused  into  the 
best  army  that  the  Union  possessed,  resolved  itself  into  a 
series,  almost  uninterrupted,  of  terrible  battles.  Tactically  the 
Confederates  were  almost  always  victorious,  strategically,  Grant, 
disposing  of  greatly  superior  forces,  pressed  back  Lee  and  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virs^nia  to  the  lines  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, while  above  all,  in  pursuance  of  his  explicit  policy  of 
"  attrition,"  the  Federal  leader  tised  his  men  with  a  merciless 
energy  that  has  few,  if  any,  parallels  in  modem  history.  At 
Cold  Harbor  six  thousand  men  fell  in  one  useless  assault  lasting 
an  hour,  and  after  two  months  the  Union  armies  lay  before 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  indeed,  but  had  lost  no  fewer  than 
72,000  men.  But  Grant  was  unshaken  in  his  determinatioa. 
**  1  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer," 
was  his  message  from  the  battlefield  of  Spottsylvam'a  to  the 
chief  of  staff  at  Washington.  Through  many  weary  months  he 
never  relaxed  his  hold  on  Lee's  army,  and,  in  spite  of  repealed 
partial  reverses,  that  would  have  heea  defeats  for  his  predeces- 
sors, he  gradually  wore  down  his  gallant  adversary.  The  terrible 
cost  of  these  operations  did  not  check  him:  only  on  one  occasion 
of  grave  peril  were  any  troops  sent  from  his  lines  to  serve  else- 
where, and  he  drew  to  himself  the  bulk  of  the  men  whom  the 
Union  government  was  recruiting  by  thousands  for  the  final 
effort.  Meanwhile  all  the  other  campaigns  had  been  closely 
supervised  by  Grant,  preoccupied  though  he  was  with  the 
operations  against  his  own  adversary.  At  a  critical  moment 
he  actually  left  the  Virginian  armies  to  their  own  commandczSi 
and  started  to  take  personal  command  in  a  threatened  quarter, 
and  throughout  he  was  in  close  touch  with  Sherman  and  Tlionas, 
who  conducted  the  campaigns  on  the  south-east  and  the  centre. 
That  he  succeeded  in  the  efficient  exercise  of  the  chief  command 
of  armies  of  a  total  strength  of  over  one  million  nen,  operating 
many  thousands  of  miles  apart  from  each  other,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  watched  and  manoeuvred  against  a  great  captain 
and  a  veteran  army  in  one  field  of  the  war,  most  be  the  greatest 
proof  of  Grant's  powers  as  a  general  In  the  end  complete  success 
rewarded  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  Federals  onevcry  thestre 
of  war;  in  Virginia,  where  Grant  was  in  personal  control,  the 
merciless  policy  of  attrition  wore  down  Lee's  wnay  until  a  mere 
renwant  was  left  for  the  final  surrender. 

Grant  had  thus  brought  the  great  Struggle  to  an  end,  and  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  the  Union.  A  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  the  war  thoroughly  bears  out  the  popular 
view.  There  were  soldiers  more  accomplished,  as  was  McCleUaiiy 
more  brUliant,  as  was  Rosecrans,  and  more  exact,  as  was  BucU> 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  these  generals,  or  indeed 
any  others  in  the  service,  could  have  accomplished  the  taik 
which  Grant  brought  to  complete  success.  Nor  must  it  be  st^r 
posed  4hu  Gnat  learned  little  from  three  yean' 
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In.  hijgh  command.  There  is  less  in  common  than  it  often  supposed 
betH'ecn  the  buoyant  energy  that  led  Grant  to  Shiloh  and  the 
(rim  plodding  determination  that  led  him  to  Vicksburg  and 
to  Appomattox.  Shiloh  revealed  to  Grant  the  intensity  of  the 
stru^e»  and  after  that  battle,  appreciating  to  the  full  the 
material  and  moral  factors  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  he  gradually 
trained  his  military  character  on  those  lines  which  alone  could 
conduce  to  ultimate  success.  Singleness  of  purpose,  and  relent- 
less vigour  in  the  execution  of  the  purpose,  were  the  qualities 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  vast  enterprise  of  subduing  the 
Confederacy.  Grant  possessed  or  acquired  hot  h  to  such  a  degree 
that  be  proved  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  If  In  technical 
finesse  he  was  surpassed  by  many  Of  his  predecessors  and  his 
subordinates,  he  had  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  great 
captain,  courage  that  rose  higher  with  each  obstaftrle,  and  the 
clear  judgment  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  minor 
issues  in  war.— (C.  F.  A.)J 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  a  disposition  wfts 
shown  by  his  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  to  deal  severdy  with 
the  Confederate  leaders,  and  it  was  understood  that  indictments 
for  treason  were  to  be  brought  against  General  Lee  and  others. 
Grant,  however,  insisted  that  the  United  States  government 
was  bound  by  the  terras  accorded  to  Lee  and  his  army  at 
Appomattox.  He  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  resugn  his  com- 
mission if  the  president  disregarded  his  protest.  This  energetic 
action  on  Grant's  part  saved  the  United  States  from  a  foul 
stain  upcm  its  escutcheon^  In  July  1866  the  grade  of  general  was 
created,  for  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  Grant  was  promoted  to  that  position.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  involved  In  the  deadly  quarrel  between 
President  Johnson  and  Congress.  To  tie  the  president's  hands 
Congress  had  passed  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  forbidding  the 
president'  to  remove  any  cabinet  officer  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate;  but  in  Augu^  1867  PrcsideDt  Johnson  suspended 
Secretary  Stanton  and  appointed  Grant  secretary  of  war  ad 
interim  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  should  be  ascertained. 
Grant  accepted  the  appointment  under  protest,  and  held  it 
until  the  following  January,  when  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm 
the  president's  action,  and  Secretary  Stanton  resumed  his 
office.  President  JohnscMi  was  much  disgusted  at  the  readiness 
with  which  Grant  turned  over  the  office  to  Stanton,  and  a  bitter 
controversy  ensued  between  Johnson  and  Grant.  Hitherto 
GraAt  had  taken  little  part  in  politics.  The  only  vote  which 
he  liad  ever  cast  for  a  presidential  candidate  was  in  1856  for 
James  Buchanan;  and  leading  Democrats,  so  late  as 
^^*^  the  beginning  of  1868,  hoped  to  make  him  their  can- 
didate in  the  election  of  that  year;  but  the  effect  of 
the  controversy  with  President  Johnson  was  to  bring 
Grant  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  At  the 
convention  in  Chicago  on  the  20th  of  May  x868  he  was  nnani- 
mously  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  The  Democratic  party 
nominated  the  one  available  Democrat  who  had  the  smallest 
chance  of  beating  him—>Horati6  Seymour,  lately  governor  of 
New  York,  an  excellent  statesman,  but  at  that  time  hopeless 
as  a  candidate  because  of  his  attitude  during  the  war.  The 
result  of  the  contest  was  at  no  time  m  doubt;  Grant  received 
3X4  electoral  votes  and  Seymour  86. 

The  most  important  domestic  event,  of  Grant's  first  term  atf 
president  was  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  on  the  30th  of  March  r87o,  providing  that  suffrage 
throughout  the  United  States  should  not  be  restricted  on  account 
of  race,  colour  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  most 
important  event  in  foreign  policy  was  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  of  the  8th  of  May  1871,  commonly  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  whereby  several  controversies  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  including  the  bitter  questions 
as  to  damage  inflicted  upon  the  United  Sutes  by  the  "Alabama" 
and  other  Confederate  cruisers  built  ai>d  equipped  in  England, 
were  referred  to  arbitration.  In  1669  the  govemment  of  Santo 
Domingo  (or  the  Dominican  Republic)  expressed  a  wish  for 
aaocsation  by  the  United  States,  and  such  a  stq^  was  favoured 
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by  Grant,  but  t*Creaty  negotiated  wHh  this  end  in  vi«w  failed 
to  obtain  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  In  May 
1872  something  was  done  towards  alleviating  the  odious  Recon- 
struction laws  for  dragooning  the  So»th,  which  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  in  spite  of  the  vetoes  of  President  Johnson.  The 
Amnesty  Bill  restored  civil  rights  to  all  persons  in  the  South, 
save  from  300  to  500  who  had  held  high  positions  under  the 
Confederacy.  As  early  as  1870  President  Grant  recommended 
measures  of  civil  service  reform,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining. an 
act  authorizing  him  to  appoint  a  CivU  Service  commission. 
A  commission  was  created,  but  owing  fo  the  hostility  of  the 
politicians  In  Congress  it  accomplished  little.  During  the  fifty 
years  since  Crawford's  Tenure  of  Office  Act  *was  passed  in  i8ao^ 
the  country  had  been  growing  more  and  more  famDiar  with  the 
spectacle  of  corruption  in  high  places.  The  evil  rose  to  alarming 
proportions  during  Grant's  presidency,  partly  because  of  the 
immense  extension  of  the  dvil  service,  partly  because  of  the 
growing  tendency  to  alliance  between  spoilsmen  and  the  persons 
benefited  by  protective  tariffs,  and  partly  because  the  public 
attention  was  still  so  much  absorbed  in  Southern  affairs  that  little 
energy  was  left  for  curbing  rascality  In  the  North.  The  scandals, 
indeed^  were  rife  in  Washington,  and  affected  persons  in  close 
relations  with  the  president.  Grant  was  ill-fitted  for  coping 
with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  situation.  Along  with  hi^  in- 
tellectual powers  in  certain  directions,  he  had  a  simplicity  of 
nature  charming  in  itself,  but  often  calculated  to  render  him 
the  easy  prey  of  sharpers.  He  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  anything  could  be  wrong  in  persons  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  friendship,  and  on  several  occasions  such  friends 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  him.  The  feeling  was  widely 
prevalent  in  the  spring  of  187*  that  the  interests  of  pure  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  demanded  that  President  Grant  should 
not  be  elected  to  a  second  term.  This  feeling  led  a  number  of 
high-minded  gentlemen  to  fonn  themselves  into  an  organization 
under  the  name  of  Liberal  Republicans.  They  held  a  convention 
at  Cincinnati  in  May  with  the  intention  of  nominating  for  the 
prcudency  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  had  ably  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St  James's  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  convention,  was,  however,  captured  by  politicians 
who  converted  the  whole  affair  into  a  farce  by  nominating 
Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  TribuMf  who  represented 
almost  anything  rather  than  the  object  for  which  the  convention 
had  been  called  together.  The  Democrats  had  despaired  of 
electing  a  candidate  of  their  own,  and  hoped  to  achieve  success 
by  adopting  the  Cincinnati  nominee,  should  he  prove  to  be  an 
eligible  person.  The  event  showed  that  while  their  defeat  ia 
1868  had  taught  them  despondency,  it  had  not  taught  them 
wisdom;  it  was  still  in  their  power  to  make  a  gallant  fight  by 
nominating  a  person  f<Mr  whom  Republican  reformers  could 
vote.  But  with  almost  incredible  fatuity,  they  adopted  Greeley 
as  their  candidate.  As  a  natural  result  Grant  was  re-elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  most  important  event  of  his  s«x>nd  term  was  his  veto 
of  the  Inflation  Bill  in  X874  followed  by  the  passage  of  the 
Resumption  Act  in  the  following  year.  The  country 
was  still  labotiring  under  the  curse  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency  originating  with  the  Legal  Tender  Act 
of  1863.  There  was  a  considerable  party  in  favour  of 
debasing  the  currency  indefinitely  by  inflation,  and  a  bill  with 
that  object  was  passed  by  Congress  in  April  1874.  It  was 
promptly  vetoed  by  President  Grant,  and  two  months  later  he 
wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to  Senator  J.  P.  Jones  of  Nevada 
advocating  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  The  passage  of 
the  Resumption  Act  in  January  1675  was  largely  due  to  his  con- 
sistent advocacy,  and  for  these  measures  he  deserves  as  high 
credit  as  for  his  victories  in  the  field.  In  spite  of  these  great 
services,  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  Republican  party 
rapidly  increased  during  the  years  1874-1876.  The  causes  were 
twofold:  firstly,  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  troubles 
in  the  Southern  states,  owing  to  the  harsh  Reconstruction 
laws  and  the  robberies  committed  by  the  carpet-bag  govern- 
ments which  those  laws  kept  in  power;  secondly,  thcscandals  at 
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n^nUntlon.  miprUif  >tialeute  tnudi  on  the  public  revtnue, 
■nkcDcd  livdy  diiguM.  la  ume  aaa  lit  culpriii  wen  to  ntar 
to  FiBidcnt  Grant  th»t  naay  pcnOB)  found  ii  diftcull  lo  avoid 
Uu  (uspidon  Uut  be  wu  binatil  icnpliciied,  srul  ncvcc  pcrbipt 
•on  hit  bold  upon  populu  Uvmu  m  ilijbt  u  ui  the  lununer 
ind  luEuRiB  of  iM- 

AlL«  tbe  cine  of  hi>  pmidcncy  b  (he  qiring  o[  1877  Grant 
■Urled  on  t,  joankey  miod  the  world,  eccoiBiMnicd  by  hu  wife 

and  one  ton.  He  wu  re«ived  with  diliinguishcd 
iff         haooun  in  Engbod  (nd  on  the  conliaenllol  Euioiie, 

whence  be  made  bii  wiy  10  India,  Cbiu  and  Japan. 
Alter  hli  tetuni  lo  America  in  September  iSSo  he  mm  back  to 
bu  old  borne  in  Gakoa.  lIliBob.  A  faction  unoog  the  Dianagen 
ot  the  Republican  patiy  attempted  lo  secure  his  nomination  for 
I  third  lerin  u  praideni,  and  In  thn  cooveniion  at  Chicago  in 
June  1880  be  received  a  vole  eiweding  joo  during  36  coniecutive 
baljou.  NevtitheleiB,  hts  oppuienu  made  luch  eBeciive  use  of 
the  popular  prejudice  laaiiBl  Ihird  lermi  that  lb«  Kheme  wu 
defeated,  and  Gar&cld  wu  named  in  hii  ttead.  In  Augutt  iSSi 
CeneiaJ  Grant  bought  a  houie  in  the  dty  of  New  York.  Hia 
Income  wu  icsuSicient  for  the  proper  tupport  of  his  family,  and 
■ccordincly  he  had  become  paitnei  in  a  banidng  houae  in  which 
one  of  bii  sons  wu  intereWed  alone  •^'b  other  penDU.  The 
name  ot  the  firm  woa  Grant  and  Waid.  The  ei-p«aidenl 
Uvoted  in  ii  all  hii  available  property,  but  paid  00  attention  to 
the  management  of  tbe  buiinen.  Mil  facility  ia  giving  hia  con- 
fidence to  unworthy  people  wu  now  to  be  viaiied  wiih  dire 
calamity.  In  18^4  the  firm  became  bankrupt,  and  it  wu  dis- 
covered that  twoof  thepartnen  had  been  perpctrallngsyilematic 
and  gigantic  frauds.  Tbis  aevere  blow  Icit  CeiKrai  Grant 
penniless,  just  at  Ihe  time  when  he  wu  beginning  to  luHer 
acutely  Irom  Ihe  disease  which  finally  camed  his  death.  Down 
lo  Ihia  time  he  had  never  made  any  pretensions  to  literary  skill 
or  talent,  but  on  being  appronchcd  by  the  Ctnitiry  HagoMtrit 
with  a  request  lor  some  ailicles  be  undcilook  the  work  in  order 
(«  keep  Ihe  wolf  from  the  door.  11  proved  a  congenial  task,  and 
led  to  (he  writing  of  bis  Peranal  Uemciri,  a  frank,  modest 

■lUitary  biographies.  Tbe  sales  earned  lor  the  gtneial  and  his 
faniily  tomcihtng  like  hall  a  miUion  doUan.     The  ciicumstancea 

vilb  any  thai  Grant  ever  showed  as  a  soCdiei.     During  moat  of 

it  was  only  fourdays  before  his  death  that  he  finisbed  ihemanu- 
iciipt.  In  the  spliag  of  i&Sj  Gongrcss  passed  a  bill  creating  him 
a  general  on  tbe  retired  list;  and  in  Ihe  summer  he  wu  removed 
lo  >  cottage  at  Mount  M'Cregor,  near  Saratoga,  where  he  paased 
the  laat  five  weeks  of  hu  life,  and  where  be  died  on  the  >ird  of 
July  iMs.  His  body  wu  placed  in  a  lemporaiy  tomb  in 
Riverside  Qdve,  to  New  Votk  Gly,  ovalooking  the  Hudson 

Grant  showed  many  admirable  and  lovable  traits.  Theie  wu 
■  dunnins  side  (o  his  truslful  simplicity,  which  was  at  limes 
■iDMt  like  that  el  a  sailor  set  uhoie.  He  abounded  in  kindli- 
ness and  geDemaily,  and  if  ibere  wu  anything  eqiecially  dillicult 
(or  him  to  endure,  it  was  Ihe  sight  of  human  suRering,  as  ku 
•hown  on  tbe  night  at  Shikih,  where  he  lay  oul  ol  dooit  in  ihe 
icy  run  tathtr  than  slay  in  a  comlortable  toora  where  the 
■urgeons  were  at  work.  His  good  aeme  was  strong,  u  well  u  hia 
■ease  ol  justKc,  and  these  qualities  slood  bin  in  good  service  as 
preskleni.  especially  in  his  iriumpbant  h^l  against  the  green- 
back monsiei.  Allogelhtr,  In  spile  of  aonM  shortcomings, 
Cnat  was  a  massive,  nol^e  and  lovable  personality,  well  fit  I 
be  remcinbeted  u  one  of  the  bcioea  of  a  great  nation.     U.Fi.) 

'The  permanent  tomb  is  of  white  granite  and  white  mart,leaiid 
ii  ijo  fl  high  with  t  eireutar  cupola  toppina  a  >iiuare  building 
90  u-  on  the  tUe  and  71  It.  high:  the  aarenpnagus,  in  ibe  centre 
ol  Ihe  bmldiao.  b  of  red  WiMonibi  poephyrr.  Tbe  cnmei" — 
wulud  by  Pioildtnt  Harriaoa  in  itei.and  ihc  tomb  was  dedi 
on  Ihe  a7in  of  April  1807  with  a  splendid  parade  and  addm 
President  McKintey  aKiCciieral  llonee  Hncr,  pmident 


GenenI  Cnnt'i  kid.  Fateutn  Dm  GuNt  (b.  iSjo), 

(laduaied  at  the  U.S.  Mitiiiry  Academy  in  iSfi,  wu  aide-de- 
I  to  GenenI  Philip  Sheridan  in  i8)j-t8Si,  and  resigned  from 
irmy  in  ifiSi.  after  having  attained  the  rank  of  lieulenuil- 
leL  He  wu  U.S.  minislcr  to  Austria  in  1889-1893.  and 
e  commissioner  of  New  York  city  in  1894-1898.  Heaetved 
brigadier-general  of  voluDtctn  in  the  Spaniih-Amerkin 
of  1898,  and  then  in  the  Philippine),  becoming  htigaditi- 

genenl  in  the  regulu  army  in  Febiuaiy  1901  and  major-general 

in  February  1006. 
BiBiiocanrHV.— Adam  Badeau't  l/UUnry  Hillary  rf  U.  S-Ciami 

(3  vob.,  N«  Yorli,    il(6J-lg!l).  andC-aaf  «   Pmm  (Harltonl, 

III  oa  (New  York.   1897)  i«  a  goodiutciwt 

ac  d;i  Ulyact  S.  Cranl.  Hu  lJf€  tnd  Cliar. 

tn  Ji  in  anecdote.    S«otio  Crani'an'iwiJ' 

M  .  otk.  iBBj-iBBS);  J.  G.  Wilson".  li/eMif 

fl  C'0«i  (New  York,  i«S6):  I.  R.Voung's 

Ai  .r(»raIC>aallNcwYatli.ia»»:  Horace 

P<  kCiani  (New  York,  1807):  James  Fonl 

tL  .uted5W«{vols.iii,-vii.,fiewVork.ie96- 

r)^  James  K.  Uoimrr't  Apprat  In  ^rml  and  Oiaciwu cf  lie  Oril 

(New   York,  1907);   John   Eaton's  Grant.   IJurnl*.  andlln 

articles  AuaaiciH  Civu.  Waa,  WiLSEaHaa  CAMrucK.  Ac 
GRANT  arom  A.-Fr.  gr<"'«er,  O.  Fr.  pcanUr  lot  craafr, 
for  frerfmtorr,  to  entrust.  Lai.  crrJcre, 


e,  liuBl),  originally  pe 
!  privileges,  rights,  &-■ 


■a.  ockno' 


specificJIy  in  law,  the  transfer  of 
property  ny  an  msirument  m  writing,  termed  n  deed  of  granL 
According  to  the  old  rule  of  common  bw,  Ihe  immediate  freehold 
in  corporeal  herediUmcnts  lay  in  livery  (sec  FlorrHE.v'l). 
whereas  incorporeal  hctediiamcDta,  such  as  ■  reversion,  re- 
majndcc,  advowson,  tic,  lay  In  grant,  that  is,  passed  by  the 
delivery  ol  tbe  deed  of  conveyance  or  grant  withool  further 
ceremony.  The  distinction  between  pnqxrty  lying  in  livery  and 
in  grant  is  now  abolished,  the  Real  Prapetty  Act  1S45  providing 
that  all  corporeal  lenemenla  and  berediiaments  shall  be  Iram- 
ferable  u  well  by  grant  as  by  livery  (see  CoHVEyANaHc).  A 
grant  ol  personal  ptopoty  is  prapetly  termed  an  asiignmeni  or 
bill  oi  sale. 

ORANTB.  ibe  holy  acripiurM  of  tbe  Sikhs,  cootalm'ng  the 
spiritual  and  moral  teaching  of  Sikhism  iq.t.).  The  book  is  nllcd 
the  A  ii  Crantii  Sjbib  by  the  SiUis  u  a  (ille  of  tcqiKt ,  because  it 
is  believed  by  them  lobe  an  embodimeol  of  the  gums.  The  title 
it  generally  applied  lo  the  volume  compiled  by  the  fifth  guru 
Arjan,  which  conlaios  the  compositioia  of  Guru  Nanjk,  the 
founder  of  the  Sikb  religion;  of  his  successors.  Guru  Ai^ad, 
Amar  Das,  Ram  Du  and  Arjan;  hymu  of  the  Hindu  bhagi'sor 
saints.  Jitdev.  Namdev.  Trtlochan.  Sain,  Ramanand,  Kabit, 
Rai  Das,  Pips,  Bhikhan,  Bcni,  Pirmanand  Du,  Sur  Das,  Sadhna 
and  Dhanna  Jai^  vcrseaof  theUahoramedoniainl  called  Farid; 
'  oltbegurusbybardiKboeillifraltended  ihemee 
their  characters.  The  compositions  of  the  ninth  guru. 
Teg  Bahadur,  were  aubsetiuently  added  to  the  Aii  Crtnii  by 
Guru  Govind  Sin^.  One  recension  0!  the  sacred  volomc  pie- 
served  at  Mingai  In  the  Gujrat  district  coniains  a  hymn  com- 
posed by  Mira  Bai,  quctn  ol  Chilor.  The  Aiii  CniOk  coniains 
passages  of  great  picturesf^encss  and  beauty.  The  orilE'n^' 
copy  is  said  to  be  in  Kartarpurfn  the  Jullundur  disliicl.  bat  the 
chief  copy  in  use  is  DOW  in  the  Har  llandar  or  Golden  Temple 
at  Amritsar,  where  it  b  daily  read  aloud  by  the  atlendinl 
Granihis  or  scripture  readers. 

There  I*  also  a  second  Crenlk  which  was  compiled  by  thi 
Sikh*  in  IJJ4.  and  populariy  known  a*  (he  Cniuk  ej  lie  i»« 
Ciini.but  it  huDot  thesanieauthatily  ulhe>lifiCn>*fjl.  1' 
coniains  Guru  Oivind  Singh's /dAl'i,  Ihe  AiSl  UaU  or  Piaise  ol 

tbe  main  lenels  i^  the  guru  and  strong  reprobatioo  of  idolatry 
and  hypocrisy),  and  the  Vadiiiar  Naiaior  wonderful  diams,'" 
which  ihegurugiveaan  account  of  his  parentage,  divine  mi""'" 
and  the  baulea  in  which  he  wu  engaged.  Then  come  Ihie* 
gbridged  UauUiipia  by  difleniuiiudtaf  tbe  OniJtitcWt*- 
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•A  episode  in  the  Markandeya  Purcn,  in  praise  of  Durga,  the 
goddess  of  war.  Then  loUow  the  Cyan  Parhodk  or  awakening  of 
knowledge,  accounts  of  twenty-four  incarnations  of  the  deity, 
selected  because  of  their  warlike  charaaer;  the  Haiare  de 
Sbabd;  the  SkaUar  Nam  htaUit  which  is  a  list  of  oSensive  and 
defensive  weapons  used  in  the  gam's  time,  with  special  reference 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Creator;  the  Tria  Charitar  or  tales  illus- 
trating the  qualities,  but  principally  the  deceit  of  women;  the 
Kabitt  compositions  of  a  miscellaneous  character;  the  Zafamama 
containing  the  tenth  guru's  epistle  to  the  emperor  AuTanguh,  and 
several  metrical  t^les  in  the  Persian  hnguage.  This  Crantk  is 
only  partially  the  composition  of  the  tenth  guru.  The  gvcator 
portion  of  it  was  written  by  bards  in  his  empl^. 

The  two  volumes  are  written  in  several  <Ufferent  langnagea 
and  dialects^    The  Adi  Crantb  is  largely  in  old  Punjabi  and  Hindi, 

but  Prakrit,  Persian,  Mahratti  and  Gujrati  are  also 
'^»^  •f  represented.  The  Granih  of  the  Tenth  Cwu  is  written 
2^^f^      in  the  old  and  very  diflficult  Hindi  affected  by  literary 

men  in  the  Patna  district  in  the  x6th  century.  In 
neither  of  these  sacred  volumes  is  there  any  separation  of  words. 
As  there  is  no  separation  of  words  in  Sanskrit,  the  gyanis  or 
interpreters  of  the  guru's  hymns  prefer  to  follow  the  ancient 
practice  of  junction  of  words.  Tliis  makes  the  reading  of  the  Sikh 
scriptures  very  difficult,  and  is  one  <rf  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  Sikh  religion. 

The  hynms  in  the  Adi  Granth  are  arranged  not  according  to 
the  gurus  or  bhagats  who  compose  them,  but  according  to  rags 
or  musical  measures.  There  are  thirty-one  such  measures  in 
the  Adi  Granlb,  and  the  hymns  are  arranged  according  to  the 
ncasu res  to  which  they  are  composed.  The  gurus  who  composed 
hymns,  namely  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  ninth 
gurus,  all  used  the  name  Nanak  as  their  nom-de-plome.  Their 
conipositions  are  distinguished  by  mahallas  or  wards.  Thus  the 
comt>ositions  of  Guru  Nanak  are  styled  mahalla  one,  the  com- 
positions  of  Guru  Angad  are  styled  mahalla  two,  add  so  on. 
After  the  hymns  of  the  gurus  are  found  the  hymns  of  the  bhagats 
under  their  several  musical  measures.  The  Sikhs  generally  di»- 
Itkc  any  arrangement  of  the  Adi  Cranik  by  which  the  composi* 
tions  of  each  guru  or  bhagat  should  be  separately  shown. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  Sikhs  are  found  set  forth  in  the  two 
Graniht  and  in  compositions  called  Rahii  Nomas  and  Tanakkwah 

Namas^  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  utterances 
^^  of  the  tenth  guru.  The  cardinal  principle  of  the  sacred 

books  is  the  unity  of  God,  and  staking  from  thb 

premiss  the  rejection  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 

Thus  Guru  Govind  Singh  writes: 

"  Some  worshipping  stones,  put  them  on  their  headf ; 
Some  suspend  lingams  from  their  necks: 
Some  Bce  the  God  m  the  South ;  some  bow  their  heads  to  the 
West. 
Some  fools  worship  idob*  others  busy  themselves  with  wor* 
shipping  the  dead. 
The  whole  world  entangled  ift  false  ceremonies  hath  not  found 
God's  secret." 

Next  to  the  unity  of  God  comes  the  equality  of  all  men  in  His 

sight,  and  so  the  abolition  of  caste  distinctions.    Cuiu  Nanak 

uys: 

"  Caste  hath  no  power  in  the  next  world:  there  b  a  new  order  oi 
beings. 
Those  whose  accounts  are  honoured  are  the  good." 

The  concremation  of  widows,  though  practbed  in  later  times  by 

HinduizcU  Sikhs,  b  forbidden  in  the  Granth.    Guru  Arjan 

writes: 

"  She  who  considcreth  her  beloved  as  her  God, 
Is  the  blessed  salt  who  shall  be  acceptable  in  God's  Court." 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  Sikhs  are  allowed  to  drink  wine 
and  other  intoxicants.  Thb  b  not  the  case  Guru  Nanak 
wrote: 

"  By  drinking  wine  roan  committcth  nuny  sins.'* 

Guru  Arjan  wrote: 

"  The  fool  who  drinketh  evil  wine  b  involved  in  sin.'* 
And  in  the  Rahit  Nama  of  Bhai  Desa  Singh  there  b  the  follow- 
teg: 
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**  Let  a  Sikh  uke  no  intoxicant:  it  maketh  the  body  laty:  it 
diverteth  men  from  their  temporal  and  spiritual  duties,  anid  inatetb 
them  to  evil  deeds." 

It  b  also  generally  believed'  that  the  Sikhs  are  boimd  to 

abstain  from  the  flesh  of  kine.    Thb,  too,  b  a  mistake,  arbing 

from  the  Sikh  adoption  of  Hindu  usages.    The  two  GratUhs  of 

the  Sikhs  and  all  their  canonical  works  are  absolutely  silent  on 

the  subject.    The  Sikhs  are  not  bound  to  abstain  from  any  flesh, 

except  thu  which  b  obviously  unfit  for  human  food,  or  what  b 

killed  in  the  Mahommedan  fashion  by  jag&ng  an  animal's  throat 

with  a  knife.    Thb  flesh-eating  practice  b  one  of  the  main  sources 

of  their  physical  strength.    Smoking  b  strictly  prohibited  by 

the  Sikh  religion.    Guru  Teg  Bahadur  preached  to  hb  host  as 

follows: 

"  Save  the  people  from  the  vile  drag,  and  emplov  thyadf  in  the 
servict  of  Sikhs  and  holy  men.  When  the  people  abandon  the 
degrading  smoke  and  cultivate  their  lands,  their  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity shall  increase,  and  they  shall  want  for  nothing  .  .  .  but 
when  they  smoke  the  vile  vegetable,  they  shall  grow  poor  and  lose 
their  wealth." 

Guru  Govind  Singh  also  said: 

"  Wine  0  bad.  bhang  dcstroyeth  one  generatton,  but  tobacco 
dcstroyeth  all  generations.*.' 

In  addition  to  these  prohibitions  Sikhbm  inculcates  most 
of  the  poMtive  virtues  of  Christianity,  and  specially  loyalty  to 
rulers,  a  quality  which  has  made  the  Sikhs  valuable  servants  of 
the  British  crown. 

The  Granth  was  translated  by  Dr  Tniiiopp,  a  German  missioaarY, 
on  behalf  of  the  Punjab  government  in  1677.  but  his  rendering  u 
in  many  respects  incorrect,  owing  to  insufncient  knowledge  of  the 
Punjabi  diakKta.  The  Sikh  Rditum,  &c.,  in  6  vols.  (London,  1909)  b 
an  authoritative  veruon  prepanxl  by  M.  Macauliffe.  in  concert  with 
the  moderb  leaders  of  the  Sikh  sect.  (M.  M.) 


QRAHTHAM,  THOHAS  ROBINSON,  ist  Bason  (e.  1695-1770), 
English  diplomatist  and  politician,  was  a  younger  son  ci  Sir 
William  Robinson,  Bart.  (1655-1736)  of  Ncwby,  Yorkshire, 
who  was  member  <^  parliament  for  York  from  1697  to  \^22, 
Having  been  a  scholar  and  minor  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Thomas  Robinson  gained  his  earliest  diplomatic 
experience  in  Paris  and  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
English  ambassador  from  1730  to  1748.  During  1741  he  sought 
to  make  peace  between  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  but  in  vain,  and  in  1748  he  represented  his  country 
at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapdle.  Returning  to  England  he 
sat  in  parUament  for  Chiistchurch  from  1749  to  1761.  In  1754 
Robinson  was  appointed  a  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  prime  mister,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  it  was  on  thb  occasion  that  Pitt  made  the  famous  remark 
to  Fox,  "  the  duke  might  as  well  have  sent  us  hb  jackboot 
to  lead  us."  In  November  1755  he  resigned,  and  in  April  1761 
he  was  created  Baron  Grantham.  He  was  master  of  the  wardrobe 
from  1749  to  X7S4  and  again  from  1755  to  1760,  and  was  joint 
postmaster-general  in  i  ^65  and  1 766.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
30th  of  September  1770. 

Grantham's  elder  son,  TttovAS  RofiiNSOK  (1738-1786),  who 
became  the  2nd  baron,  was  bom  at  Vienna  on  the  30th  of 
November  1 738.  Educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ's 
CoDege,  Cambridge,  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Christ* 
church  in  x 761 ,  ai^  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1 770.  In  x  77 x  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Madrid  and  retained  thb  post  until 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  Spain  in  1779.  From  X780 
to  1783  Grantham  was  first  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  foreign  pUuitationa,  and  from  July  X783  to  April  1783 
secretary  for  the  foreign  department  under  Lotd  Shelbume. 
He  died  on  the  soth  of  July  1786,  leaving  two  sons,  Thomas 
Philip,  who  became  the  3rd  baron,  and  Frederick  John  after- 
wards ist  earl  of  Rlpon. 

Thomas  Pbiuv  Robinson,  3rd  Baron  Grantham  (x78i-x8s9), 
in  S803  took  the  name  of  Weddell  instead  of  that  Of  Robinson. 
In  May  1833  he  became  Earl  de  Grey  of  Wrest  on  the  death  of 
hb  maternal  aunt,  Amabell  Hume-Campbdl,  Countess  de  Grey 
(1751-1833),  ^d  he  now  took  the  name  of  de  Grey.  He  was 
first  loid  of  the  admiimlty  under  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  1834-183  $. 
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and  from  1841  to  1844  lord-Iieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  his  death 
without  male  issue  his  nephew,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robin- 
son, afterwards  marquess  of  Ripon  {q.v.),  succeeded  as  Earl  de 
Grey. 

GRAMTHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Lincolnshire,  England;  situated  in  a  pleasant  undulating 
country  on  the  river  Wilham.  Pop.  (1901)  i7,S9S'  It  is  an 
important  junction  of  the  Great  Northern  railway,  105  m.  N. 
by  W.  from  London,  with  branch  lines  to  Nottingham,  lincob 
ftnd  Boston;  while  there  is  communication  with  Nottingham 
and  the  Trent  by  the  Grantham  canal.  The  parish  church  of  St 
Wulfram  is  a  splendid  building,  exhibiting  all  the  Gothic  styles, 
but  mainly  Early  English  and  Decorated.  The  massive  and 
ornate  western  tower  and  spire,  about  280  ft.  in  height,  are  of 
early  Decorated  workmanship.  There  is  a  double  Decorated 
crypt  beneath  the  lady  chapel.  The  north  and  south  porches  arc 
fine  examples  of  a  later  period  of  the  same  style.  The  delicately 
carved  font  is  noteworthy.  Two  libraries,  respectively  of  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries,  are  preserved  in  the  church.  At  the 
King  Edward  VI.  grammar  school  Sir  Isaac  Newton  received 
part  of  his  education.  A  bronze  statue  commemorates  him. 
The  late  Perpendicular  building  is  picturesque,  and  the  schod  was 
greatly  enlarged  in  1904.  The  Angel  Hotel  is  a  hostelry  of  the 
15th  century,  with  a  gateway  of  earlier  date.  A  conduit  dating 
from  1597  stands  in  the  wide  market-place.  Modern  public 
buildings  are  a  gild  hall,  exchange  hall,  and  several  churches 
and  chapels.  The  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  home  for  nurses  was 
erected  in  1909-1903.  The  chief  industries  are  malting  and  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  Grantham  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  borough  falls  within  the  S.  Kcstevcn 
or  Stamford  division  ol  the  county.  Grantham  was  created  a 
suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  in  1905.  The 
municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldenncn  and  ^2 
councillors.    Area,  1726  acres. 

Although  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  Roman  occupation, 
Grantham  (Graham,  Granham  in  Domesday  Book)  from  its 
situation  on  the  Ermine  Street,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station.  It  was  possibly  a  borough  in  the  Saxon  poiod, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  it  was  a  royal  borough 
with  III  burgesses.  Charters  of  liberties  existing  now  only  in 
the  confirmation  charter  of  1377  were  granted  by  various  kings. 
From  the  first  the  town  was  govern^  by  a  bailiff  appointed 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  by  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the 
office  of  alderman  had  come  into  existence.  Finally  government 
under  a  mayor  and  alderman  was  granted  by  Edward  IV.  in 
1463,  and  Grantham  became  a  o>rporate  town.  Among  later 
charters,  that  of  James  II.,  given  in  1685,  changed  the  title  to 
that  of  government  by  a  mayor  and  6  aldermen,  but  this  was 
aftcrwa^  reversed  and  the  old  order  resumed.  Grantham 
was  first  represented  in  parliament  in  Z467,  and  returned  two 
members;  but  by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one.  Richard  III.  in  1483  granted  a  Wednesday 
market  and  two  fairs  yearly,  namely  on  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas 
the  Bishop,  and  the  two  following  days,  ai&d  on  Passion  Sunday 
and  the  day  following.  At  the  present  day  the  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  following  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent;  a  cherry  fair 
on  the  xzth  of  July  and  two  stock  lairs  on  the  26th  of  October 
and  the  X7th  of  December. 

GRANTLBY,  FLETCHER  MORTON,  1ST  BasoM  (X716-X789), 
English  politician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Norton  of 
Grantley,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  June  17x6. 
He  beaune  a  barrister  in  X739,  and,  after  a  period  of  inactivity, 
obtained  a  large  and  profitable  practice,  becoming  a  K.C.  in 
Z754,  and  afterwards  attorney-general  for  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster.  In  x  756  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Apideby;  he  represented  Wigan  from  1761  to  1768,  and  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  for  England  and  knighted  in  1762. 
He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  against  John  Wilkes,  and, 
having  become  kttomey-gcneral  in  1763,  prosecuted  the  5th 
Lord  Byron  for  the  murder  of  William  Chaworth,  losing  his 
office  when  the  laarqueis  of  Roduogbam  came  into  power  in 


July  1765.  In  1769,  being  now  member  of  parliament  (or 
Guildford,  Norton  became  a  privy  councillor  and  chief  justice 
in  eyre  of  the  forests  south  of  the  Trent,  and  in  1770  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1777,  when  presenting 
the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  civil  list  to  the  king,  he  tdd 
George  III.  that  parliament  has  **  not  only  granted  to  your 
majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but  also  a  very  great  additional 
revenue;  great  beyond  example;  great  beyond  your  majesty's 
highest  expense."  This  speech  aroused  general  attention  and 
caused  some  irritation;  but  the  Speaker  was  supported  by  Fox 
and  by  the  city  of  London,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  George,  however,  did  not  forget  these  plain  words, 
and  after  the  general  election  of  1780,  the  prime  minister,  Lord 
Norths  and  his  followers  declined  to  support  the  re-election  of  the 
retiring  Speaker,  ailing  that  his  health  was  not  equal  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  he  was  defeated  when  the  voting  took 
place.  In  1782  he  was  made  a  peer  as  Baron  Grantley  of 
Markcnficld.  He  died  in  London  on  the  ist  of  January  1789. 
He  was  succeeded  as  Baron  Grantley  by  his  eldest  son  William 
(i742-x822).  Wraxall  describes  Norton  as  ''a  bold,  able  and 
eloquent,  but  not  a  popular  pleader,"  and  as  Speaker  he  was 
aggressive  and  indiscreet.  Derided  by  satirists  as  "  Sir  BuUface 
Doublefee,"  and  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  one  who  "  rose 
from  obscure  infamy  to  that  infamous  fame  which  will  long  slick 
to  him,"  his  character  was  also  assailed  by  Junius,  and  the  general 
impression  is  that  he  was  a  hot-tempered,  avaricious  and  ua- 
principled  man. 

See  H.  Walpole.  Mtmoin  of  the  Reign  cf  George  ///.."edited  by 
G.  F.  R.  Barker  (1894):  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall.  Hutoricat  and  Pest- 
kumous  MetnoirSt  edited  by  H.  B.  Wbeatley  (1884);  and  J.  A. 
Manning,  Liaes  of  the  Speakers  (1850). 

GRANTOWH,  the  capital  of  Speyside,  Elginshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  X568.  It  lies  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Spey,  n\  m. 
S.  of  Forres  by  the  Highland  railway,  with  a  station  on  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland's  Speyside  line  connecting  Craigellachie  with 
Boat  of  Garten.  It  was  founded  in  X776  by  Sir  James  Grant  of 
Grant,  and  became  the  chief  seat  of  that  ancient  family,  who  had 
lived  on  their  adjoining  estate  of  Freuchie  (GaeUc,  JfraochacK 
"heathery")  since  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and 
hence  were  usually  described  as  the  lairds  of  Freuchie.  The 
public  buildings  include  the  town  hall,  court  house  and  orphan 
hospital;  and  the  industries  are  mainly  connected  with  the 
cattle  trade  and  the  distilling  of  whisky.  The  town,  built  of  grey 
granite,  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  and  bdng  dch'ghtf  ully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  pine  and  birch  «-oods 
in  Scotland,  with  pure  air  and  a  bracing  climate,  is  an  attractive 
resorL  Castle  Grant,  immediately  to  the  north,  is  the  principal 
mansion  of  the  earl  of  Seaficld,  the  head  of  the  Clan  Grant 
In  a  cave,  still  called  "  Lord  Huntly's  Cave,"  in  a  rocky  glen  in 
the  vicixiity,  George,  marquess  of  Huntly,  lay  hid  during 
Montrose's  campaign  in  1644-45. 

GRANUUTB  (Lat.  groiiii/«m,  a  little  grain),  a  name  used  by 
petrographers  to  designate  two  distinct  classes  of  rocks.  Acconl- 
ing  to  the  terminology  of  the  French  school  it  signifies  a  granite 
in  which  both  kinds  of  mica  (muscovite  and  biotilc)  occur,  and 
corresponds  to  the  German  GrattU,  or  to  the  English"  muscovite 
biotite  granite."  This  application  has  Yiot  been  accepted 
generally.  To  the  German  petrologists  "  granulitfe  "  means  a 
more  or  less  banded  fine-grained  metamorpbic  rock,  consisting 
mainly  of  quartz  and  felspar  in  very  small  irregular  crystals, 
and  containing  usually  also  a  fair  number  of  minute  rounded 
pale-red  garnets.  Among  English  and  American  geologists  the 
term  is  generally  employed  in  this  sense.  The  granuUtes  are 
very  closely  allied  to  the  gneisses,  as  they  consist  of  nearly  the 
same  minerals,  but  they  are  finer  grained, .  have  usually  less 
perfect  foliation,  are  more  frequently  gametiferous,  and  have 
some  special  features  of  microscopic  structure.  In  the  rocks  of 
this  group  the  minerals,  as  seen  in  a  microscopic  slide,  occur  as 
small  rounded  grains  forming  a  mosaic  closely  fitted  togcthen 
The  individual  crystals  have  never  perfect  form,  and  indeed 
rarely  any  traces  of  it.  In  some  granulites  they  interlock,  with 
irrcguUr  borders;  in  others  th^  have  been  drawn  out  and 
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fbttcned  into  Upering  Icntidcs  by  ctuahiag.  In  most  cases  Uwy 
are  aomewbat  rouoded  with  smaller  grains  between  the  laiger. 
Thia  is  e^^ially  true  of  the  quarts  and  ttHspu  which  are  the 
predominant  minerab;  miea  always  appean  as  flat  scales 
(irregular  or  rounded  but  not  hexagonal).  Both  muscovite  and 
biotite  may  be  present  and  vary  considerably  in  abundance; 
very  conunonly  they  have  their  flat  sides  parallel  and  give  the 
rock  a  rudimentary  schtstosity,  and  they  may  be  aggregated 
into  bandsr-in  which  case  the  granulites  are  indistinguishable 
from  certain  varieties  of  gneiss.  The  garnets  are  very  generally 
larger  than  the  above-mentioned  ingredients,  and  easily  visible 
with  the  eye  as  pink  spots  on  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  rock. 
They  usually  are  filled  with  enclosed  grains  of  the  other  minerals. 

The  felspar  of  the  granulites  is  mostly  orthoclase  or  crypto- 
perthite;  microcUne,  oligocbse  and  albite  are  also  common. 
Basic  felspars  occur  only  rarely.  Among  accessory  minerals,  in 
addition  to  apatite,  zircon,  and  iron  oxides,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  hornblende  (not  common),  riebeckite  (rare), 
cpidote  and  sotsite,  calcite,  ^hcne,  andalusite,  sillimanitc, 
kyanitc,  hercynite  (a  green  spinel),  rutile,  orthite  and  tourmaline. 
Though  occasionally  we  may  find  larger  grains  of  felspar,  quartz 
or  epidote,  it  is  more  characteristic  of  these  rocks  that  ail  the 
minerals  are  in  small,  nearly  uniform,  imperfectly  shaped 
individuals. 

On  acccnint  of  the  minuteness  with  which  it  has  been  described 
and  the  important  controversies  on  points  of  theoretical  geology 
which  have  arisen  regarding  it,  the  granulite  district  of  Saxony 
(around  Rosswcin,  Penig,  &c.)  may  be  considered  the  typical 
region  for  rocks  of  this  group.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
though  granulites  are  probably  the  commonest  rocks  of  this 
country,  they  are  mingled  with  granites,  gneisses,  gabbros, 
amphibolites,  mica  schists  and  many  other  petrographical  types. 
AH  of  these  rocks  show  more  or  less  metamorphism  cither  of  a 
thermal  character  or  due  to  pressure  and  crusliing.  The  granites 
pass  into  gneiss  and  granulite;  the  gabbros  into  flaser  gabbro  and 
amphibolite;  the  shites  often  contain  andalusite  or  chiastolite, 
and  show  transitions  to  mica  schists.  At  one  time  these  rocks 
were  regarded  as  Archean  gneisses  of  a  special  type.  Johannes 
Georg  Lehmann  propounded  the  hypothesis  that  their  present 
state  was  due  principally  to  crushing  acting  on  them  in  a  solid 
condition,  grinding  them  down  and  breaking  up  their  minerab, 
iprhile  the  presaure  to  which  they  were  subjected  welded  them 
together  into  coherent  rock.  It  is  now  believed,  however,  that 
they  are  comparatively  recent  and  include  sedimentary  rocks, 
partly  of  Palaeozoic  age,  and  intrusive  masses  which  may  be 
nearly  massive  or  may  have  gneissose,  flaser  or  granulitic 
structures.  These  have  been  developed  lately  by  the  injection 
of  semi-consolidated  highly  viscous  intrusions,  and  the  varieties 
of  tcsture  are  original  or  were  produced  very  shortly  after  the 
crystallisation  of  the  rocks.  Meanwhile,  however,  Lehmann's 
advocacy  of  post-consoUdation  crushing  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  granulites  has  been  so  successful  that  the  terms 
granulitization  and  granulitic  structures  are  widely  employed 
to  indicate  the  results  of  dynamomctamorphism  acting  on  rocks 
at  a  period  long  after  their  solidification. 

The  Saxon  granulites  are  apparently  for  the  most  part  igneous 
and  correspond  in  composition  to  granites  and  porphyries. 
There  are,  however,  many  granulites  which  undoubtedly  were 
originally  sediments  (arkoses,  grits  and  sandstones).  A  large  part 
of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  consists  of  paragranuUtes  of  this 
kind,  which  have  received  the  group  name  of  "  Moine  gneisses." 

Along  with  the  typical  add  granulites  above  described,  in 
Saxony,  India,  Scotland  and  other  countries  there  occur  dark- 
coloured  basic  granulites  ("trap  granulites").  These  are 
fine-grained  rocks,  not  usually  banded,  nearly  black  in  cdour 
with  small  red  spots  of  garnet.  Their  essential  minerals  are 
pyroxene,  pUgioclase  and  garnet:  cberaicaliy  they  resemble 
the  gabbros.  Green  augite  and  hypcrsthene  form  a  considerable 
part  of  these  rocks,  they  may  contain  also  biotite,  hornblende  and 
quartz.  Around  the  garnets  there  is  often  a  radial  grouping  of 
small  grains  of  pjrroxene  and  hornblende  in  a  dear  matrix  of 
fdspar:  tbcie  "oentiic"  stnictuxts  are  frequent_in  granu- 


Utes.  The  rocks  of  this  group  accompany  gabbro  and  serpen- 
tine^  but  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  formed 
and  the  significance  of  their  structures  is  not  very  clearly 
understood.  (J.  S.  F.) 

GRANVBLLA,  AMTOINB  PBRRBNOT,  Cakdinal  de  (1517- 
1586),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  the  princes  of 
the  church  during  the  great  political  and  ecdesiastical  movementa 
which  immediately  followed  the  appearance  of  Protestantism 
in  Europe,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  August  151 7  at  Besancon, 
where  his  father,  Nicolas  Perrenot  de  Granvclla  (1484-1550), 
who  afterwards  became  chancellor  of  the  empire  under  Charles  V., 
was  practising  as  a  lawyer.  Later  Nicolas  held  an  influential 
position  in  the  Netherlands,  and  from  1530  until  his  death  hi 
was  one  of  the  emperor's  most  trusted  advisers  in  Germany. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  In  law  at  Padua  and  in  divinity 
at  Louvain,  Antoine  held  a  canoniy  at  Besancon,  but  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Arras  when  barely  twenty>three 
(1540).  In  his  episcopal  capacity  he  attended  several  diets  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  the  opening  meetings  of  the  council  of 
Trent;  and  the  influence  of  his  fathbr,  now  chancellor,  led  to 
his  being  entrusted  with  many  difficult  and  delicate  pieces  of 
public  business,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  developed  a  rare 
talent  for  diplomacy,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  currents  of  European  politics. 
One  of  his  specially  noteworthy  performances  was  the  settlement 
of  the  termsof  peace  after  the  defeat  of  the  leagueof  Schmalkalden 
at  MUhlbcrg  in  1547,  a  settlement  in  which,  to  say  the  least, 
some  particularly  sharp  practice  was  exhibited.  In  1550  he 
sncceeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state;  in  this 
capacity  he  attended  Charles  In  the  war  with  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  accompanied  him  in  the  flight  from  Innsbruck,  and 
afterwards  drew  up  the  treaty  of  Passau  (August  1552).  In  the 
following  year  he  conducted  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
of  Mary  of  England  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  whom,  in  1555, 
on  the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  he  transferred  his  services, 
and  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  Netherlands.  In  April 
X5S9  Granvella  was  one  of  the  Spanish  commissioners  who 
arranged  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambr6sis,  and  on  Philip's  with- 
drawal from  the  Netherlands  in  August  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  prime  minister  to  the  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma. 
The  policy  of  repression  which  in  this  capacity  he  pursued 
during  the  next  five  years  secured  for  him  many  tangible  rewards, 
in  1560  he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Malines, 
and  in  1561  he  recdved  the  cardinal's  hat;  but  the  growing 
hostility  of  a  people  whose  religious  convictions  be  had  set 
himself  to  trample  under  foot  ultimately  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  royal  master  he,  in  March  1564,  retired  to  Franche  Comtf. 
Nominally  this  withdrawal  was  only  of  a  temporary  character, 
but  it  proved  to  be  final.  The  following  six  years  were  spent 
in  comparative  quiet,  broken,  however,  by  a  visit  to  Rome  in 
1565;  but  in  1570  OranVella,  at  the  call  of  Philip,  resumed 
public  life  by  accepting  another  mission  to  Rome.  Here  he 
helped  to  arrange  the  alliance  between  the  Papacy,  Venice  and 
Spain  agamst  the  Turks,. an  alliance  which  was  responsible  for 
the  victory  of  Lcpanto.  In  the  same  year  he  became  viceroy 
of  Naples,  a  post  of  some  difficulty  and  danger,  which  for  five 
years  he  occupied  with  ability  and  success.  He  was  summoned 
to  Madrid  in  1575  by  Philip  II.  to  be  president  of  the  council 
for  Italian  affairs.  Among  the  more  ddicate  negotiations  of 
his  later  years  were  those  of  1580,  ^ich  had  for  their  object 
the  ultimate  union  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
those  of  1 584,  which  resulted  in  a  check  to  France  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Spanish  infanta  Catherine  to  Charles  Enmianuel,  duke  of 
Savoy.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Besancon, 
but  meanwhile  he  had  been  stricken  with  a  lingering  disease; 
he  was  never  enthroned,  but  died  at  Madrid  on  the  21st  of 
September  1586.  His  body  was  reihOved  to  Besancon,  where 
his  father  had  been  buried.  Granvella  was  4  man  of  great 
learning,  which  was  equalled  by  his  industry,  and  these  qualities 
made  him  almost  indispensable  both  to  Charles  V.  and  to 
Philip  IL. 
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Numeioat  fetters  «id  memolra  of  Gnnvella  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Besaocon.  These  were  to  tome  extent  made  use  of  by 
Prosper  Levtoue  in  his  Mhnoirts' potir  senir  (1753).  as  well  as  by 
the  Abb6  Boisot  in  the  Trfsor  de  CtatneUa.  A  commission  for 
publishing  the  whole  of  the  letters  and  memoirs  was  appointed  by 
Cuizot  in  1834,  sMd  the  result  has  been  the  issue  of  nine  volumes 
of  the  Papiers  d'Etai  du  tardinal  de  CranveUe,  edited  by  C.  Weiss 
(Paris,  i84t>i8<2).  They  form  a  part  of  the  CoUection  de  documents 
ttiidits  sur  Phuknre  de  France,  and  were  supplemented  bv  the 
Conespmdanu  du  cardimal  CranveUe,  is6s-is(f0,  edited  by  M.  E. 
Poullet  and  G.  J.  C  Piot  (12  vols.,  Brussels,  1878-1896).  See  also 
the  anonymous  RiUoire  du  cardinal  de  GrannUe,  attributed  to 
Courchetet  D'Esnans  (Paris,  1761);  J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
RepuUie;  M.  Philippson.  Ein  Ministerium  unter  PkUipp  IL  (Berlin, 
1895);  and  the  Cambridge  Modem  History  (vol.  liL  1904). 

ORARVILLB,  ORANVIUB  OBORGB  LEVBSON-GOWER. 
3ND  Eaki  (iSi$-i89i},  English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the 
1st  Earl  Granville  (i773-'iS46),  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Harriet,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  born  in  London 
on  the  I  ith  of  May  181 5.  His  father,  Granville  Leveson-Gower, 
was  a  younger  son  of  Granville,  snd  Lord  Gower  and  ist  marquess 
of  Slaff<»d  (1720-^1803),  by  his  third  wife;  an  elder  son  by  the 
second  wife  (a  daughter  of  the  ist  duke  of  Bridgwater)  became 
the  2nd  marquess  of  Stafford,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  1 7th  earl  of  Sutherland  (countess  of  Sutherland 
in  her  own  right)  led  to  the  merging  of  the  Gower  and  Stafford 
titles  in  that  of  the  dukes  of  Sutherland  (created  1833),  who 
represent  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  As  Lord  Granville 
Leveson*CjOwcr,  the  ist  Earl  Granville  (created  viscount  in 
181$  and  earl  in  1833)  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and  was 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  (1804-1807)  and  at  Paris  (1834- 
1841).  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Canning.  The  title  of  Earl  Granville  had  been  previously  held 
in  the  Carteret  family. 

After  being  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  young  Lord 
Leveson  went  to  Paris  for  a  short  time  under  bis  father,  and  In 
1836  was  returned  to  parliament  in  the  Whig  interest  for  Morpeth. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry.  In  1840  he  married  Lady  Acton 
(Marie  Louise  PeUine  de  Dalberg,  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Acton; 
see. Acton  and  Dalberc).  From  1841  till  his  father's  death 
in  1846,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  he  sat  for  Lichfield. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  signalized  himself  as  a  Free  Trader, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  made  him  master  of  the  buckhounds 
(1846).  He  proved  a  useful  member  of  the  party,  and  his 
influence  and  amiable  character  were  valuable  in  all  matters 
needing  diplomacy  and  good  breeding.  He  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  IVade  in  1848,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  promoting  the  great  exhibition  of  1851.  In  the  latter 
year,  having  already  been  admitted  to  the  cabinet,  he  succeeded 
Palmerston  at  the  foreign  office  until  Lord  John  Russell's  defeat 
in  1852;  and  when  Lord  Aberdeen  formed  his  government  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  beaune  first  president  of  the  council, 
and  then  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (1854).  Under 
Lord  Palmerston  (1855)  he  was  president  of  the  council.  His 
interest  in  education  (a  subject  associated  with  thb  office)  led 
to  his  election  (1856)  as  chancellor  of  the  London  University, 
a  post  he  held  for  thirty^five  years;  and  he  was  a  prominent 
ctumpion  of  the  movement  for  the  admission  of  women,  and 
also  of  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.  From  x8ss  Lord 
Granville  led  the  Liberals  in  the  Upper  House,  both  in  office, 
and,  after  Palraerston's  resignation  in  1858,  In  opposition. 
He  went  in  1856  as  head  of  the  British  mission  to  the  tsar's 
coronation  in  Moscow.  In  June  1859  the  queen,  embarrassed 
by  the  rival  ambitions  of  Palmerston  and  Russell,  sent  for  him 
to  Jorm  a  ministry,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  Palmerston 
a^n  became  prime  minister,  with  Lord  John  as  foreign  secretary 
and  Granville  as  president  of  the  council.  In  x86o  his  wife 
died,  and  to  this  heavy  loss  was  shortly  added  that  of  his  great 
friends  Lord  and  Lady  Canning  and  of  his  mother  (1862);  but 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  pc^itical  work,  and  retained  his  office 
when,  on  Palmerston's  death  in  1865,  Lord  Russell  (now  a  peer) 
became  prime  minister  and  took  over  the  l««detsMp  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    He  was  made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 


Ports,  and  in  the  same  year  married  again,. his  second  wife 
being  Miss  Castah'a  CampbeH.  From  1866  to  x868  he  was  in 
opposition,  but  in  December  1868  he  became  colonial  secretary 
in  Gladstone's  first  ministry.  His  tact  was  invaluable  to  the 
government  in  carrying  the  Irish  Church  and  Land  Bills  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  27th  of  June  1870,  on  Lord 
Oarendon's  death,  he  was  transferred  to  the  foreign  ofBce. 
Lord  Granville's  name  is  mainly  associated  with  his  career  as 
foreign  secretary  (1870^1874  ai)d  1880-1885);  but  the  Liberal 
foreign  policy  of  that  period  was  not  distinguisJied  by  enterprise 
or  "  backbone."  LoM  Granville  personaUy  was  patient  and 
polite,  but  his  courteous  and  pacific  methods  were  somewhat 
inadequate  in  dealing  with  the  new  situation  then  arising  in 
Europe  and  outside  it;  and  foreign  governments  had  little 
scruple  in  creating  embarrassments  for  Great  Britain,  and  rely< 
ing  on  the  disinclination  of  the  Liberal  leaders  to  take  strong 
measures.  The  Franco<German  War  of  1870  broke  out  wiihin 
a  few  days  of  Lord  Granville's  quoting  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(nth  of  July)  the  curiously  unprophetic  opinion  of  the  per* 
manent  under-secretary  (Mr  Hammond)  that  *'  he  had  never 
known  so  great  a  lull  in  foreign  affairs."  Russia  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  denounce  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  Lord  Granville's  protest  was  ineffectual.  In  1871 
an  intermediate  zone  between  Asiatic  Russia  and  Afghanistan 
was  agreed  on  between  him  and  Sbuv&lov;  but  in  1873  Russia 
took  possession  of  Khiva,  within  the  neutral  zone,  and  Lord 
Granville  had  to  accept  the  aggression.  When  the  Conservatives 
came  into  power  in  1874,  his  part  for  the  next  six  years  was  to 
criticize  Disraeli's  "  spirited  "  foreign  policy,  and  to  defend  his 
own  more  pliant  methods.  He  returned  to  the  foreign  office  in 
1880,  only  to  find  an  anti-British  spirit  developing  in  .Getmao 
policy  which  the  temporizing  methods  of  the  Liberal  leaders 
were  generally  powerless  to  deal  with.  Lord  Granville  failed 
to  realize  in  time  the  importance  of  the  Angra  Pequefia  question 
in  1883-1884,  and  he  was  forced,  somewhat  ignominiously,  to 
yield  to  Bismarck  over  it.  Whether  in  Eg^ipt,  Afghanistan 
or  equatorial  and  south-west  Africa,  British  foreign  policy  was 
dominated  by  suavity  rather  than  by  the  strength  which  com- 
mands respect.  Finally,  when  Gladstone  took  up  Home  Rul« 
for  Ireland,  Lord  GranviUe,  whose  mind  was  similarly  receptive 
to  new  ideas,  adhered  to  his  chief  (1886),  and  gracefully  gave 
way  to  Lord  Roaebery  when  the  latter  was  preferred  to  the  foreign 
office;  the  Liberals  had  now  realized  that  they  had  lost  ground 
in  the  country  by  Lord  Granville's  occupancy  of  the  post  He 
went  to  the  Colonial  Office  for  six  months,  and  in  July  x886 
retired  from  public  Hfe.  He  died  in  London  on  the  31st  of  March 
1891,  being  succeeded  In  the  title  by  his  smi,  born  in  1872. 
Lord  Granville  was  a  man  of  much  charkn  and  many  friendshipSi 
and  an  admirable  after-diimer  speaker.  He  spokt  French  like 
a  Parisian,  and  was  essentially  a  diplomatist;  but  he  has  no 
place  in  history  as  a  constructive  statesman. 

The  life  of  Lord  Granville  (1905),  by  Lord  Fitzmauricc  is  full  of 
interesting  material  for  the  history  of  the  period,  but  being  writtM 
by  a  Liberal,  himself  an  under-secretary  fi>r  foreign  affairs,  it 
explains  rather  than  criticices  Lord  Granville's  work  in  that  depart* 
inent.  (H.  Ch.) 

GRANVILLB,  JOHN  CARTBRBT,  Earl  (i690>x763),  English 
Btat^man,  commonly  known  by  his  earlier  title  as  Lord  Carteret, 
bom  on  the  sand  of  April  1690,  was  the  son  of  George,  ist  Lord 
Carteret,  by  his  marriage  with  Grace  Granville,  daugfhter  of 
Sir  John  Granville,  ist  earl  of  Bath,  and  great  grandson  of 
the  Elizabethan  admiral.  Sir  Richard  GrenviUe,  famous  for  his 
death  in  the  '*  Revenge.^'  The  family  of  Carteret  was  settled 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  was  of  Norman  descent.  John 
Carteret  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Swift  says  that  "with  a  singularity  scarce  to  be 
justified  he  carried  away  more  Greek,  Latin  and  philosophy 
than  properly  became  a  person  of  his  rank."  Throu^iout  hit 
Cartera  not  only  showed  a  keen  love  of  the  classics,  but  a  taste 
for,  and  a  knowledge  of,  modem  languages  and  literatures. 
He  was  almost  the  only  Englishman  of  his  time  who  knew 
German.  Harte,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Cnstmu  AddfkMi, 
■cknowledge4  the  aid  which  Carteret  had  given  him.   On  the 
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17th  of  (ktober  17x0  be  married  it  Umglcat  Lady  Fnaces 
Worslcy,  grand-daughter  of  the  fint  Viscount  Weymouth. 
He  took  his  scat  10  the  Lords  00  the  a 5th  of  May  1711.    Though 
bis  family,  on  both  sides,  had  been  devoted  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  Carteret  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty.    He  was  a  friend  of  the  Whig  leaders  Stanhope  and 
Sunderland,  took  a  share  in  defeating  the  Jacobite  conspiracy 
of  Bolingbroke  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  supported  the 
passing  of  the  Septennial  Act .    Carteret's  interests  were  however 
in  foreign,  and  not  in  domestic  poKcy.    His  serious  work  in 
public  life  began  with  his  appointment,  early  in  1719,  as 
ambassador  to  Sweden.    During  this  and  the  following  year 
be  was  employed  in  saving  Sweden  from  the  attacks  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  in  arranging  the  pacification  of  the  north.    His 
efforts  were  finally  successful.    During  this  period  of  diplomatic 
work  he  acqiu'red  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the*  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany,  and  displayed  great  tact 
and  temper  in  dealing  with  the  Swedish  senate,  with  Queen 
Ulrica,  with  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Frederick  William  I. 
of  Prussia.    But  he  was  not  qualified  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
intrigues  of  court  and  parliament  in  London.    Named  secretary 
of  state  for  the  southern  department  on  his  return  home,  be  soon 
became  helplessly  in  conflict  with  the  intrigues  of  Townsbend 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.    To  Walpole,  who  looked  upon  every 
able  colleague,  or  subordinate,  as  an  enemy  to  be  removed, 
Carteret  was  exceptionally  odious.    His  capacity  to  speak 
German  with  the  king  would  alone  have  made  Sir  Robert  detest 
him.    When,  therefore,  the  violent  agitation  in  Ireland  against 
Wood's  halfpence  (see  Swift,  Jonathan)  made  it. necessary 
to  replace  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  lord  lieutenant,  Carteret  was 
sent  to  Dublin.    He  landed  in  Dublin  on  the  23rd  of  October 
1724,  and  remained  there  till  1730.    In  the  first  months  of  hb 
tenure  of  office  he  had  to  deal  with  the  furious  opposition  to 
Wood's  halfpence,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Swift's 
Draper's  iMUrs.    The  lord  lieutenant  had  a  strong  personal 
liking  for  Swift,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  Lady  Carteret's  family. 
It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  Carteret  could  have  reconciled 
his  duty  to  the  crown  with  his  private  friendships,  if  government 
had  persisted  in  endeavouring  to  force  the  detested  coinage 
on  the  Irish  people.    Wood's  patent  was  however  withdrawn, 
and    Ireland    settled   down.    Carteret   was   a   profuse   and 
popular  lord  lieutenant  who  pleased  both  the  "  English  interest  " 
and  the  native  Irish.    He  was  at  all  times  addicted  to  lavish 
hospitality,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries 
was  too  fond  of  burgundy.    When  he  returned  to  London  in 
1730,  Walpole  was  firmly  established  as  master  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  as  the  trusted  minister  of  King  Geoige  II.    He 
bad  the  full  confidence  of  Queen  Caroline,  whom  he  prejudiced 
against  Carteret.    Till  the  fall  of  Walpole  hi  17421  Carteret 
could  take  no  share  In  public  affairs  except  as  a  leader  of  opposi- 
tion of  the  Lords.    His  brilliant  parts  were  somewhat  obscured 
by  his  rather  erratic  conduct,  and  a  certain  contempt,  partly 
aristocratic  and  partly  intellectual,  for  commonplace  men  and 
ways.    He  endeavoured  to  please  Queen  Caroline,  who  loved 
literature,  and  he  has  the  credit,  on  good  grounds,  of  having 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  first  handsome  edition  of  Don  Quixote 
to  please  her.    But  he  reluctantly,  and  most  unwisely,  allowed 
himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  scandalous  family  quarrel  between 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  parents.    Queen  Caroline - 
was  provoked  into  classing  him  and  Bolingbroke,  as  "  the  two 
roost  worthless  men  t>f  parts  In  the  country."    Carteret  took 
the  popular  side  in  the  outcry  against  Walpole  for  not  making 
war  on  Spain.    When  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ap- 
proached, his  sympathies. were  entirely  with  Maria  Theresa — 
mamly  on  the  ground  that  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Austria  would 
dangerously  increase  the  power  of  France,  even  if  she  gained 
no  accession  of  territory.    These  views  made  him  welcome  to 
George  II.,  who  gladly  accepted  him  as  secretary  of  slate  in  1742* 
In  1743  he  accompanied  the  king  of  Germany,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  on  the  27th  of  June.    He  held  the 
secretaryship  till' November  1744.    He  succeeded  in  promoting 
an  agreement  between  Maria  liertSA  and  Frederick.    He  under- 1 


stood  the  relatioas  of  the  Eutopcaa  tUtet,  and  the  intertsu 
of  Great  Britain  among  them.  But  the  defects  which  had 
rendered  him  unable  to  baffle  the  intrigues  of  Walpole  made  him 
equally  unable  to  contend  with  the  Pelhama.  His  support  of 
the  king's  policy  was  denounced  as  subservience  to  Hanover. 
Pitt  called  him  "  an  execrable,  a  sole  minister  who  had  renounced 
the  British  nation."  A  few  years  later  Pitt  adopted  an  identical 
policy,  and  professed  that  whatever  he  knew  he  had  learnt 
from  Carteret.  On  the  18th  of  October  1744  Carteret  became 
Earl  Granville  on  the  death  of  his  mother.  His  first  wife  died 
in  June  1743  at  Aschaffenburg,  and  in  April  1744  he  married 
Lady  Sophia  Fermor,  daughter  of  Lord  Pomfret — a  fashionable 
beauty  and  **  reigning  toast "  of  London  society,  who  was 
younger  than  Ks  daughters.  "The  nuptials  of  our  great 
Quixote  and  the  fair  Sophia,"  and  GranviUe^a  ostentatious 
performance  of  the  part  of  lover,  were  ridiculed  by  Horace 
Walpole.  The  countess  Granville  died  oa  the  7th  of  Octobfr 
X745,  leaving  one  daughter  Sophia,  who  married  Lord  Shdburnf , 
ist  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  This  marriage  may  have  done 
something  to  increase  Granville's  reputation  lor  eccentricity. 
In  February  1746  he  aHowed  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  the 
intrigttes  of  the  Pelhams  into  accepting  the  secretaryship,  but 
resigned  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  June  1 7 52  he  became  president 
of  the  cotincil,  and  was  still  liked  and  trusted  by  the  king,  but 
his  share  in  government  did  not  go  beyond  giving  advice,  and 
endeavouring  to  forward  ministerial  arrangements.  In  1756 
he  was  asked  by  Newcastle  to  become  prime  minister  as  the 
alternative  to  Pitt,  but  Granville,  who  perfectly  understood 
why  the  offer  was  made,  declined  and  supported  Pitt.  When 
in  October  1761  Pitt,  who  had  information  of  the  signing  of 
the  *'  Family  Compact "  wished  to  declare  war  on  Spain,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  resign  unless  hit  advice  was  accepted, 
Granville  replied  that  "  the  opinion  of  the  majority  (of  the 
Cabinet)  must  decide."  He  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of 
Pitt,  but  resisted  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  "  sole  minister  " 
or,  in  the  modern  phrase, "  a  prime  minister."  Whether  he  used 
the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1761 
is  more  than  doubtful,  but  the  minutes  of  council  diow  that  they 
express  his  meaning.  Granville  remained  in  office  as  president 
till  his  death.  His  last  act  was  to  listen  while  on  his  death-bed 
to  the  reading  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  He 
was  so  weak  that  the  Under-Secretary,  Robert  Wood,  author 
of  an  essay  on  The  Original  Genius  of  Homer ^  would  have  poet- 
poned  the  business,  but  Granville  said  that  it  "  could  not  pro- 
long his  life  to  neglect  his  duty,"  and  quoted  the  speech  of 
Saipedon  from  Iliad  xii.  332-328,  repeating  the  last  word 
(tb/icr)  "  with  a  calm  and  determined  resignation."  He  died 
in  his  house  in  Arlington  Street,  London,  on  the  22nd  of  January 
1763.  The  title  of  Granville  descended  to  his  son  Robert,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1776,  when  the  earldom  of  this  creation 
became  extinct. 

A  somewhat  partisan  life  of  Granville  was  published  in  1887,  by 
Archibald  BallaAtync.  under  the  title  of  Lord  Carteret,  a  PoUlieal 
Biography. 

GRANVILLE,  a  town  of  CumbeHand  county,  New  South 
Wales,  13  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  (1901)  so94*  I^  ^ 
an  important  railway  junction  and  manufacturing  town,  pro- 
ducing agricultural  implements,  tweed,  pipes,  tiles  and  bricks; 
there  are  also  tanneries,  flour-mills,  and  kerosene  and  meat 
export  works.    It  became  a  municipality  in  1885. 

GRANVILLB,  a  fortified  sea-port  and  bathing-resort  of  north- 
western France,  in  the  department  of  Manche,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bosq,  85  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Cherbourg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
io,S30.  Granville  consists  of  two  quarters,  the  upper  town 
built  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea  and  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  and  the  lower  town  and  harbour  lying  bdow  H. 
The  barracks  and  the  church  of  Notre-Daroe,  a  low  building 
of  granite,  partly  Romanesque,  partly  late  Gothic  in  style,  are  in 
the  upper  town.  The  port  consists  of  a  tidal  harbour,  two 
floating  basins  and  a  dry  dock.  Its  fleets  take  an  active  part 
in  deep  sea  fishing,  including  the  cod-fishing  off  Newfoundland, 
and  oyster-fishing  is  carried  on.    It  has  regular  communication 
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with  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  with  the  islknds  of  St  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  The  principal  exports  are  eggs,  vegetables  and 
fijdh;  coal,  timber  and  chemical  manures  are  imported.  The 
industries  include  ship-building,  fish-salting,  thd  manufacture 
of  cod-liver  oil,  the  preserving  of  vegetables,  dyeing,  metal- 
founding,  rope-making  and  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
manures.  Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  tribunal  and 
a  chamber  of  commerce.  In  the  commune  are  included  the 
lies  Chausey  about  7^  m.  N.W.  of  Granville  (see  Cbannbl 
Islands).  Granville,  before  an  insignificant  village,  was  fortified 
by  the  English  in  1437,  taken  by  the  French  in  1441,  bombarded 
<nd  burned  by  the  English  in  1695,  ^d  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the  Vendean  troops  in  1793.  It  was  again  bombarded  by 
the  English  in  1803.  * 

I  ORANVILLE.  a  village  in  Lickhig  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  in 
the  township  of  Granville,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Newark  and  27  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  the  vilbge  (19x0)  1394;  of  the 
township  (loxo)  2442.  Granville  is  served  by  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central  and  the  Ohio  Electric  railways,  the  latter  reaching 
Newark  (wheie  it  connects  with  the  Pittsburg,*  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railways)  ,Columbus, 
Dayton,  Zanesville  knd  Springfield.  Granville  is  the  seat  of 
Denison  University,  founded  in  1831  by  the  0^  Baptist 
Education  Society  and  opened  as  a  manual  labour  school,  called 
the  Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institution.  It  was 
renamed  Granville  CoUcge  in  1845,  dnd  took  its  present  name 
in  1854  in  honour  of  WUliam  S.  Denison  of  Adamsville,  Ohio, 
who  had  given  $xo,ooo  to  the  college.  The  univcxsity  comprised 
in  1907-X90S  five  departments:  Granville  College  (229  students), 
the  o^egiate  department  for  men;  Shepardson  College  (246 
•tndents,  including  82  in  the  preparatory  department),  the  col- 
legiate department  for  women,  founded  as  the  Young  Ladies' 
Institute  of  Granville  in  1859,  given  to  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  1887  by  Dr  Daniel  Shcpardson,  its  principal  and  owner, 
and  closely  affiliated  for  scholastic  purposes,  since  1900,  with  the 
university,  though  legally  it  is  still  a  distinct  institution ; 
Doane  Academy  (137  students),  the  preparatory  department 
for  boys,  established  in  1831,  named  Granville  Academy  in 
1887*  and  renamed  in  1895  in  honour  of  William  H.  Doanc  of 
Cincinnati,  who  gave  to  it  its  building;  a  conservatory  of  music 
(137  students);  and  a  school  of  art  (3^  students). 
(  In  1 805  the  Licking  Land  Company,  organuicd  in  the  preceding 
year  in  Granville,  Massachusetts^  bought  29,040  acres  of  land 
IB  Ohio,  including  the  site  of  Granville;  the  town  was  laid  out, 
a^nd  in  the  last  months  of  that  year  settlers  from  Granville,  Mass., 
began  to  arrive.  By  January  x8o6  the  colony  numbered  234 
persons;  the  township  was  incorporated  in  x8o6  and  the  village 
was  incorporated  in  183  x.  There  are  several  remarkable  Indian 
mounds  near  Granville,  notably  one  shaped  like  an  alligator. 
SeeHcnTyBushne\\,HiHoryofCranvilU,Ohio  (Columbus,  O.,  1889). 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine  {q.v.).  The  word  is  adopted 
from  the  O.  Fr.  grapct  mod.  grappe^  bunch  or  duster  of  flowers 
or  fruit,  grappes  de  raisin^  bunch  of  grapes.  The  French  word 
meant  properly  a  hook;  cf.  M.H.G.  krapfe,  Eng.  "  grapnel,"  and 
"  cramp."  The  development  of  meaning  seems  to  be  vine-hook, 
cluster  of  grapes  cut  with  a  hook,  and  thence  in  English  a  single 
grape  of  a  cluster.  The  projectile  called  "  grape  "  or  "  grape- 
shot,"  formeriy  used  with  smooth-bore  ordnance,  took  its  name 
from  its  general  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  spherical  bullets  (heavier  than  those  of  the  con- 
temporary musket)  arranged  in  layers  separated  by  thin  iron 
plates,  a  bolt  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  plates  binding 
the  whole  together.  On  being  discharged  the  projectile  delivered 
the  bullets  in  a  shower  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  case-shot. 

GRAPHICAL  METHODS,  devices  for  representing  by  geometri- 
cal figures  the  numerical  data  which  result  from  the  quantitative 
investigation  of  phenomena.  The  simplest  application  is  met 
wiih  in  the  representation  of  tabular  data  such  as  occur  in 
statistics.  Such  tables  are  usually  of  single  entry,  i.e.  to  a  certain 
value  of  one  variable  there  corresponds  one,  and  only  pne,  value 
of  the  other  variable.  To  construct  the  graph,  as  it  is  called, 
of  such  a  table,  Cartesian  co-ordinates  are  usually  employed. 


Two  lines  or  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  choien,  inter- 
secting at  a  point  called  the  origin;  the  horisontal  axis  is  the 
atis  of  abscissae,  the  vertical  one  the  axis  of  ordinates.    Atong 
one,  say  the  axis  of  abscissae,  distances  are  taken  from  the  origin 
corresponding  to  the  values  of  one  of  the  variables;  at  these 
poinU  perpendiculars  are  erected,  and  along  these  ordinates 
distances  are  taken  corresponding  to  the  related  values  of  the 
other  variable.    The  curve  drawn  through  these  points  is  the 
graplu    A  general  inspection  of  the  graph  shows  in  bold  relief 
the  essential  characters  of  the  table.    For  example,  if  the  world's 
production  of  com  over  a  number  of  years  be  plotted,  a  poor 
yield  is  represented  by  a  depression,  a  rich  one  by  a  peak,  a 
uniform  one  oyer  several  years  by  a  horizontal  line  and  so  00. 
Moreover,  such  graphs  permit  a  convenient  comparison  of  two 
or  more  different  phenomena,  and  the  curves  render  apparent 
at  first  sight  similarities  or  differences  which  can  be  made  out  from 
the  tables  only  after  dose  examination.    In  making  graphs  for 
comparison,  the  scales  chosen  must  give  a  similar  range  of 
variation,  otherwise  the  correspondence  may  not  be  discerned. 
For  e^carople,  the  scales  adopted  for  the  average  consumption  of 
tea  and  sugar  must  be  oimces  for  the  former  and  pounds  for  the 
latter.    Cartesian  graphs  are  almost  always  yielded  by  automatic 
recording  instruments,  such  as  the  barograph,  meteorograph, 
seismometer,  &c.    The  method  of  polar  co-ordinates  is  more 
rarely  used,  being  only  specially  ai^licable  when  one  of  the 
variables  is  a  direction  or  recorded  as  an  angle.    A  simple  case  is 
the  representation  of  photometric  data,  Le.  the  value  of  the 
intensity  of  the  light  emitted  ia  different  directions  from  a 
luminous  source  (see  Lighting). 

The  geometrical  solution  of  arithmetical  and  algebraical  problems 
is  usually  tenncd  graphical  analysis;  the  appticatioa  to  probkmt 
in  mechanics  is  treated  in  Mechanics,  (  5,  Graphic  Statics,  aod 
Diagram.    A  special  phase  is  presented  in  vECToa  Analysis. 

GRAPHTTB,  a  mineral  ^)ccies  consisting  of  the  element 
carbon  crystallized  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  Chemically, 
it  is  thus  indentical  with  the  cubic  mineral  diamond,  but  belwcea 
the  two  there  are  very  wide  differences  in  physical  characleis. 
Graphite  is  black  and  opaque,  whilst  diamond  is  colourless  aod 
transparent;  it  is  one  of  the  softest  (H<»i)  of  minerals,  aod 
diamond  the  hardest  of  all;  it  is  a  good  conductor  of- electricity, 
whilst  diamond  is  a  bad  conductor.  The  specific  gravity  is  3-2, 
that  of  diamond  is  3' 5.  Further,  unlike  diamond,  it  never 
occurs  as  distinctly  developed  crystals,  but  only  as  imperfect 
six-sided  plates  and  scales.  There  is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  scales,  and  the  cleavage  flakes  are  flexible 
but  not  elastic.  The  material  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  soils 
everything  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  The  lustre  is 
bright  and  metallic.  In  its  external  characters  graphite  is  thus 
strikingly  similar  to  molybdenite  {q.v.). 

The  name  graphite,  given  by  A.  G.  Werner  in  1789,  is  from 
the  Greek  ya&^cu',  "  to  write,"  because  the  mineral  is  used  for 
making  pencils.  Earlier  names,  siill  in  common  use,  are  plum- 
bago and  black-lead,  but  since  the  mineral  contains  no  lead  these 
names  are  singularly  inappropriate.  Plumbago  (Lat.  plumbwH, 
lead)  was  originally  used  for  an  artificial  product  obtained  from 
lead  ore,  and  afterwards  for  the  ore  (galena)  itself;  it  was  coo* 
fused  both  with  graphite  and  with  molybdenite.  The  true 
chemical  nature  of  graphite  was  determined  by  K.  W.  Scheele 
in  X779. 

Graphite  occurs  mainly  in  the  older  crystalline  rocks— gnei», 
granulite,  schist  and  crystalline  limestone — and  also  sometimes  in 
granite:  it  is  found  as  isolated  scales  embedded  in  these  rocks, 
or  as  large  irregular  masses  or  filling  veins.  It' has  also  beeo 
observed  as  a  product  of  contact-metamorphism  in  carbonaceous 
day-slates  near  their  contact  with  granite,  and  where  igneous 
rocks  have  been  intruded  into  beds  of  coal;  in  these  cases  the 
mineral  has  clearly  been  derived  from  organic  matter.  The 
graphite  found  in  granite  and  in  veins  in  gneiss,  as  well  as  that 
contained  in  meteoric  irons,  cannot  have  had  such  an  orijpa* 
As  an  artificial  product,  graphite  is  well  known  as  dark  lustrous 
scales  in  grey  pig-iron,  and  in  the  "  kish  "  of  iron  furnaces: 
it  is  also  produced  artificially  on  a  large  scale,  together  «>^ 
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ctrbonmdoai,  in  the  dectric  funiace  (see  below).  The  graphite 
veins  in  the  older  crystalline  rocks  are  probably  akin  to  inetaUi- 
feioui  Teins  and  the  material  derived  froin  deep-seated  sources; 
the  decomposition  of  metalilc  carbides  by  water  and  the  reduction 
of  hydrocarbon  vapours  have  been  suggested  as  possible  modes 
of  origin.  Such  veins  often  attain  a  thickness  of  several  feet,  and 
sometimes  possess'  a  columnar  structure  perpeodioilar  to  the 
eodosiog  walls;  they  are  met  with  in  the  crystalline  limestones 
and  other  Laurmtian  rocks  of  New  York  and  Canada,  in  the 
gneisses  of  the  Austrian  Alps  and  the  granulites  of  Ceylon. 
Other  localities  which  have  yielded  the  mineral  in  large  amount 
are  the  Alibert  mine  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia  and  the  Bonowdale 
mine  in  Cumberland.  The  Santa  Maria minesof  Sonora^  Mexico, 
probably  the  richest  deposits  In  the  world,  supply  the  American 
lead  pencH  manufacturers.  The  graphite  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania und  Alabama  is  "  flake  "  and  unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 

Graphite  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  dry  lubricants, 
grate  polish,  paints,  crucibles  and  for  foundry  facings.  The 
material  as  mined  usually  docs  not  contain  more  than  20  to 
50%  of  graphite:  the  ore  has  therefore  to  be  crushed  and  the 
gn^te  floated  off  in  water  from  the  heavier  impurities.  Even 
the  purest  forms  contain  a  small  percentage  of  volatile  matter 
and  ash.  The  Cumberland  graphite,  which  is  especially  suitable 
for  pencils,  contains  about  12  %  of  impurities.  (L.  J.  S.) 

ArHJUUd  Manmfaeture. — ^The  alteration  of  carbon  at  high 
temperatures  into  a  material  resembling  graphite  has  long  been 
known.  In  1893  Girard  and  Street  patented  a  famace  and  a 
process  by  which  this  transformation  could  be  effected.  Carbon 
powder  compressed  into  a  rod  was  slowly  passed  through  a  tube 
in  which  it  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  one  or  more  electric 
arcs.  £.  G.  Acheson,  in  18^,  patented  an  application  of  his 
carborundum  process  to  graphite  manufiacture,  and  In  1899 
the  International  Acheson  Graphite  Co.  was  formed,  employing 
electric  current  from  the  Niagara  Falls.  Two  procedures  are 
adopted:  (x)  graphitiaation  of  moulded  carbons;  (3)  graph! tiaa- 
tion  of  anthtadte  en  masse.  The  former  includes  electrodes, 
lamp  carbons,  &c.  Coke,  or  some  other  form  of  amorphous 
carbon,  is  mo»d  with  a  little  tar,  and  the  required  article  moulded 
in  a  press  or  by  a  die.  The  articles  are  stacked  transversely  In  a 
furnace,  each  being,  packed  in  granular  coke  and  covered  with 
carbonindttm.  At  first  the  current  is  3000  amperes  at  220  volts, 
increasing  to  9000  amperes  aii  20  volts  after  20  hours.  In  grapfai- 
tizirig  tn  masse  large  lumps  of  anthradte  are  treated  in  the 
efectric  furnace.  A  soft,  unctuous  form  results  on  treating 
carbon  with  ash  or  silica  in  s{ftcial  furnaces,  and  this  gives  the 
so<aiIed  "  deflocculated "  variety  when  treated  with  gallo- 
tannic  add.  These  two  modifications  are  valuable  lubricants. 
The  masaive  grai^te  is  very  easily  machined  and  is  widely  used 
for  electrodes,  dynamo  brushes,  lead  pencils  and  the  llkci 

See  "  Gnphite  and  ha  Uses.*'  BvU.  Imperial  TnsiUute,  (190Q 
P^  353»  (1907)  P-  70;  F-  Cirkel,  Crapkiu  (Otuwa,  1907).    (W.  G.  M.) 

GHAFT(MJTE8»  an  assemblage  of  extinct  aoophytes  whose 
skeletal  remains  are  found  in  the  Palaeoaoic  rocks,  occasionally 
in  great  abundance.  They  are  usually  preserved  as  branching 
or  unbranching  carbonized  bodies,  tree-like,  leaf-like  or  rod-like  in 
shape,  their  edges  regtilarly  toothed  or  denticulated.  Most 
frequently  they  occur  lying  on  the  bedding  planes  of  black 
shales;  las  oommooly  \hicy  are  met  with  in  many  other  kinds  of 
sediment,  and  when  In  limestone  they  may  retain  much  of  their 
original  relief  and  admit  of  a  detailed  microscopic  study. 

Each  Graptolite  represenu  the  common  homy  or  chitinous 
investment  or  supporting  structure  of  a  colony  of  zooids,  each 
tooth-like  projection  marking  the  position  of  the  sheath  or  ikeca 
of  an  individual  zooid.  Some  of  the  branching  forms  have  a 
distinct  outward  resemblance  to  the  polyparies  of  Serttdaria  and 
Flumvlaria  among  the  recent  Hydroida  {CalyptcUaslea)]  in 
none  of  the  unbranching  forms,  however,  is  the  similarity  by 
any  means  dose. 

The  Graptolite  polyparies  vary  considerably  in  size:  the 
majority  range  from  1  in.  to  about  6  in.  in  length;  few  examples 
have  been  met  with  having  a  length  of  more  than  30  in. 

Vciy  different  views  have  been  hdd  as  .to  the  systematic 


place  and  rank  of  the  Graptolites.  Linnaeus  indudcd  ihcm 
in  his  group  of  false  fossils  {Cra^Uhus^vtrHlca  stone).  At 
opt  time  they  were  referred  by  some  to  the  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa), 
and  later,  by  almost  genera]  consent,  to  the  Hydroida  (Calypio- 
blastca)  among  the  Hydrozoa  (Hydromedusac).  Of  late  years 
an  opim'on  is  gaining  ground  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting  coUcctivdy  an  independent  phylum  of  their  own 
(Graplolitkina). 

There  are  two  main  groups,  or  sub-phyhi:  the  Graptoloidea 
or  Graptolites  proper,  and  the  Z^fK£r<>«£ea  or  tree-like  Graptolites; 
the  former  Is  typified  by  the  unbranchcd  genus  Monograplus 
and  the  latter  by  the  many-branched  genus  Dendrograptus. 

A  Mcmograptus  makes  its  firs(  appearance  as  a  minute  dagger-like 
body  (th^  sictJa),  which  represents  the  flattened  covering  of  the 
primary  or  embryonic  cooid  of  the  colony.  This  sicula,  which  had 
ori^naily  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone,  is  formed  of  two  portions  or 
regions — an  upper  and  smaller  {dpkal  or  embryonic)  portioni,  marked 
by  delicate  loogitudinal  lines,  and  having  a  fine  tabular  thread 
(the  nema)  proceeding  from  its  apex ;  and  a  lower  {thecal  or  aperlural) 
portion,  marked  by  transverse'  fines  of  growth  and  widenine  in  the 
direction  of  the  mouth,  the  lip  or  apertttral  fiftargin  of  which  forms 
the  broad  end  of  the  sicula.  This  n^igin  is  oxxmally  furnished  with 
a  pcrpendicuUr  spine  {pirgdUt)  and  occasionally  with  two  shorter 
lateral  spines  or  lobes. 

A  buo  is  given  off  from  the  stdula  at  a  variable  distance  along  its 
length.  From  this  bud  is  developed  the  first  aooid  and  first  serial 
theca  of  the  colony.  This  theca  grows  in  the  direction  of  the  apex  of 
the  sicula,  to  which  it  adheres  by  its  dorsal  wall.  Thus  while  the 
mouth  of  the  sicula  is  directed  downwards,  that  of  the  first  serial 
theca  is  pointed  upwards,  making  a  theoretical  angle  of  about  180* 
with  the  direction  of  that  of  the  sicula. 

From  this  first  theca  originates  a  second,  opening  in  the  sa^M 
direction,  and  from  the  second  a  third,  and  so  on,  in  a  continuous  linear 
series  until  the  polypary  Is  complete..  Each  cooid  buds  from  the  one 
immediately  preceding  it  in  the  series,  and  intercommunication  is 
effected  by  all  the  budding  orifices  (including  that  in  the  wall  of  the 
sicula)  remaining  permanently  open.  The  sicula  itself  ceases'  to  grow 
soon  after  the  earliest  theca  have  been  developed:  it  remains 
permanently  attached  to  the  doraal  wall  of  the  polypary.  Of  which  it 
forms  the  proxinial  end,  its  apex  lardy  reaching  beyond  the  third 
or  fourth  tneca. 

A  fine  cylindkical  rod  or  fibre  (the  so^xlled  solid  axis  or 
virgtda)  becomes  devdoped  in  a  median  groove  in  the  dorsal  waU 
of  the  polypary,  and  is  sometimes  continued  distally  as  a  naked 
.  rod.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  virgula  was  present  in 
all  the  Grapioloidea;  hence  the  term  Rkabdophara  sometimes 
cmptoyed  for  the  Graptoloidea  in  general,  and  rkabdoseme  for  the 
individual  polypary;  but  while  the  virgula  is  present  in  many 
(Axonophora)  it  is  absent  as  such  in  others  (AJronolipa). 

The  Gkaptoloidea  are  arranged  in  dght  families,  each  named 
after  a  characteristic  genus:  (i)  Dichograptidae;  (2)  Lepto- 
graptidae;  (3)  Dicranograptidae;  (4)  Diplograptidae;  (5) 
Glossograpttdae  (sub-family,  Lasiograptidae);  (6)  RetioUtidae; 
(7)  Dimorphograplidac;  (8)  Monograptidae. 

In  all  these  families  the  polypary  originates  as  in  Manograptus 
from  a  nema-bearing  sicula,  which  invariably  opens  downwards 
and  gives  off  only  a  single  bud,  such  branching  as  may  take 
place  occurring  at  subsequent  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  poly- 
pary. In  some  species  young  examples  have  been  met  with  in 
which  the  nema  ends  above  in  a  small  membmnous  disk,  which 
has  been  Interpreted  as  an  organ  of  attachment  to  the  underside 
of  floating  bodies,  probably  sea  weeds,  from  which  the  young 
polypary  hung  suspended. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  families  make  their  first  appearance 
in  time  in  the  order  given  above,  and  show  a  progressive  morpho- 
logical evolution  along  certain  special  lines.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  branches  to  become  reduced  in  number,  and  for  the  serial 
thecae  to  become  directed  more  and  more  upwards  towards  the 
line  of  the  nema.  In  the  oldest  family — Dichograptidae — ^in 
which  the  branching  polypary  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  and 
the  thecae  uniserial  (monopricmdian) — there  is  a  gradation 
from  earlier  groups  with  many  branches  to  later  groups  with 
only  two;  and  from  species  in  which  all  the  branches  and  their 
thecae  are  directed  downwards,  through  spedes  in  which  the 
branches  become  bent  back  more  and  more  outwards  and 
upwards,  until  in  some  the  terminal  thecae  openalmost  vertically. 
In  the  genus  Pk^gjrapius  the  branches  have  become  reduced 
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polypary.  In  th«  funjly  ot  the  Dlplognptidit  lit  bruthti  H* 
reduced  to  two;  these  ilso  coaksce  timiliirLy  by  HkIi  d«iil 
WBlb»  and  the  polypiry  thus  bcwmea  bi&eiial  (diprienidi*in),  tod 
the  lice  oi  the  ncmm  is  lalien  by  ■  long  uial  luU-like  (inicluti; 
(be  atmaaiilia  oc  virgulai  tube.  FioiUy,  in  the  Iiien  family, 
Ibe  MoDognptidae,  the  bnocba  are  iheaictically  redgced  to 
one,  the  polypaiy  ■>  uiuMrial  Ihraucbout,  and  alt  ibc  theca 
are  directed  outwuiti  and  upwatda. 

The  Ihnae  in  Ihe  eirlieM  lamil) — [Kchognpddae— ue  »«iMi<ic  ii 
foriB  to  tbfl  ikula  iueU  thai  Ibc  polypary  ui  been  compared  lo  i 
rrAfiav  rj  uriilarr    thcTC  11  the  [Talot  Variation  in  tbape  ia 
tiily-'MoKiEraptidae — in  unie  ipeda  ot  vliich 
oTencti  Ibtca  beconiH  lioUttd  (Kufrim)  »d 


■I.  iiLuu  ti'i  Cltsitpipin  Himkiii. 

iL  KEui  Liic^  (partly  JJ,  Lctittrtpilii   ftflfaUu    (aftcf 

4).  Ella  and  Wood}, 

orm  (alUbowaftet  aj.  Dklyantma  l-trafliajfialirili- 

^!^rpiUWlcrHolm).       '     " -"- 


OiplicrtplMi  (>[lcr 


'i-B. 


Holm) 


■I  with  bate  0(  atta 


t.  DinurBtsfro^lHi.  WIman). 

.0,  YOH.^  Z)«,y,,rop:-,.    *i,h  ^^  ^,r.^,.,(.l,«Buri™.nn) 

It.  Ibid.     Dipltrmplia     (aFttr  >>!  Upptror  apiol  pnniiin. 

RuedemaniO.  (,  Lower  or  apertuial. 

i>  a4,  Bueandlranivmetec-  m.  Mouth. 

lioii,  JhliUilri  Gn'xiluaaH  N,  Ncnia. 

(itlet  Holm).  ■■,  NcmacauIiBorvlifularlube 

IJ,  Brympaflmi  KjtrM.  V,  Virgula. 

M,  Di^paplia  Klstrafljabu.  ■*,  \nrielb. 

with  ccairal  dbk.  at.  Septal  (tnada. 

IS,  DiiymBfMiHi    Uutkiunti,  T,  Theca. 

lis.  D.  liMnalui.  C,  Cammon  canal    Qn  Rn^ 
17   a-A,  Ftytlaini^iii  and  Iratta-  litei). 

vene  aeciion,  C,  Gonanitom- 

ig.  NimatnpiiH  trtilii-  i,  GonWheca, 

..    n: .1 1„^_  Ji  Budding  thaca. 


HRbialncahi 
iJuUhtlaU) 


nniided  loba.    The  thecae  i 

oceawonally  provkled  with  tpinei  or  li 

Lie  eipecially  conepicnou  at  the  baae 

t>v  Laaiornptidae  the  lateral  proce: 

-^^  -"-"lodinf  the  polypary. 


poted  of  yiroe  layoTL  a  middle  layer  <A  variable  ttrurtui^ 
wrlying  and  an  underiying  layer  of  icmirkable  tenuiiy. 
al  Byer  ii  luualty  thick  and  marked  by  tinei  of  fro«tn; 
rrHirapJar  and  Lojtffrap/u  it  ia  thiniKd  down  to  a  fine 


'he  groupi  typified  by  theie  three  Arncra  ate  aooietimra  n^ferrcd  tim 
alleciively,  ai  the  RiliiMda.  and  the  ilniclure  aa  rtlulrii. 
It  i*  the  general  practice  oF  pateeoalalo^ta  to  regard  each 
taptoliie  polypary  \rkabdiiiomi)  developed  Itom  a  tin|le  licula 
s  an  individual  o(  the  highnt  order.  Certain  American  lom^ 
owever,  which  are  preserved  as  ateUate  groups,  have  beea 
itcrprclcd  as  complex  umbrclU^haped  colonial  tlocks,  iDdin< 
uali  of  a  still  hishcr  order  (qMritatdurmei),  csmpoaed  of  ■ 
.umber  of  biscrial  polypirici  (each  having  a  aicula  at  lis  outtf 
Jitieniity)  attached  by  tbcir  nemacBuli  to  a  common  centre  d 
rigin.  which  is  provided  with  two  dislu,  a  swimmiiig  bladder  lad 


DcNPaoEDEA,  as  a  nile,  the  polypaiy  Is 


d  with  a 


I  consliiuled  by  the  t 
mbraces  species  compt 
ub-panllcl  branches, 


)t-like  &bna  or  in  a  men- 
tltachment.    An  exception,  howc<«. 

1  of  a  Urge  number  of  diverjeit  vA 
.ted  by  traniversc  dissepiments  inta 
a  aymmctncal  cone-UKe  or  funnel-shaped  pt^ypary,  and  iniioda 
Mme  Coims  (Dklytiraflui)  which  originate  from  a  ncma-beiiieg 
licula  and  have  been  claimed  as 'belonging  to  the  Cnptoloiilea. 
Of  the  early  development  of  the  polypary  in  the  Dendiokla 
little  ia  known,  but  Ike  more  mature  stages  have  been  luUf 
worked  out.  In  Dktyenima  the  btancbcs  ibow  ihecae  of  iw 
kinds:  (i)  the  ordinary  lubulai  thecae  ai 
the  Craptoloidca  and  occupied  by  the  nourishing  xooios;  imi 
(i)  Ihe  so-called  Hlkaai,  birdnest-like  cups  (regarded  by  thcii 
diHoverera  as  gonoibecac)  opening  aiiematdy  right  and  kfi 
of  the  oidinary  thecae.  Internally,  there  eiiited  a  third  Kt  d 
thecae,  held  to  have  been  Inhabited  by  the  budding  IndividDah. 
In  the  genua  DndretraplHS  the  gonolhecai  '  '  "  '"" "* 


>  ihostd 


genetal,  the  1 
andal'    ' 


Iding  oriScei 
lui  cells  i' 


obtains  among  the  Craptokldea 
lioidea  become  ttf 

ch  other. 

DcndroidcB  is 


nii'inl 


Tbednssifii ,_.  _ 

the  (imilies  most  conspicvout  are  those  typified  by  the  genDa 
Dnireptpitu,  Diclyinumt,  /nHsHfii  and  Tiamnepaflia- 

Aa  regards  Ihe  Main  sf  reprodtcliim  tmint  Ihi  CrapMui  liitit'' 
known,  in  Ike  Dendroldea,  as  ainady  pofnlrf  out,  the  b.tftMie 
were  poaubly  gonothecae,  b<K  they  have  been  interpreted  >>y,>°f 
aanematophorej.  In  th.  Cnptokiidea  eertain  late^l  and  «ic^ 
appendageaollhepolypary  intheLasMitraptldaeht  -  — 
upon  ai  connected  with  Ihe  leproduclive  lyiten 
umbrella-ihiped  lyHrAsMtieiiKi  already  referred  |i 
centre  a  Bumunded  by  a  ring  ot  what  have  been  regl 
theory  of  ihe  gonangial  natnre  ol  the 

'"  '   ihe'riSlS 


«h^£iW 
and  In  >^ 

m  auttigrim  *°< 
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G^' 


■  DAnasl  w  icml  Bnle  «l  pnfHQtfan  in  tb 
oriraii  to  «  peculiu  type  ot  buddiDg  or  do 
in  wlucb,a«tuqporary  mtiiii  or  protecting  tu 


Ai  respects  tl»  medt  ej  lift  ef  lie  GnptslUa  liitn  a 
little  doubt  that  the  Deodioidca  wen,  with  some  euzp 
VMife  or  benthonic  ■"■maN  their  poiypuics.  like  those  q 
ie<£iit  CsiyptobUstea,  growing  upwuds,  their  bases  rems  ^ 
■ttidied  to  tlw  tea  Soor  or  to  foicign  bodies,  usually  &ictl.  The 
Graptoloidea  have  also  been  regarded  by  some  as  bentboi ' 
OfffanismL  A  more  prevalent  view,  however,  is  that  the  majority 
were  pseudo-planktonic  or  dnTting  colonies,  hanging  from  the 
underaide  of  floating  seaweeds;  theii  [wlyparics  being  each 
su^)e&ded  by  the  nema  in  the  eailiest  stages  of  growth,  and,  in 
later  stages,  some  by  the  nemacaulus,  while  otben  became 
adherent  above  by  means  of  a  central  disk  or  by  pails  of  their 
doital  waQa.  Someof  these  ancient  seawcedsmay  have  remained 
penoanently  looted  in  the  littoral  regions,  while  others  may 
have  become  broken  ofi  aod  drifted,  like  Ibe  recent  Sargassuv. 
at  the  merey  of  the  winds  and  currents,  carrying  tbe  attached 
Giaptoliles  into  all  latitudes.  The  moie  coinplei  umbrella- 
shaped  colonies  of  colonies  (aynrbsbdasOBies)  described  as 
provided  with  a  common  swimming  bbddci  (pocumatupbore?) 
may  hawe  attained  a  bokbplanklooic  ot  free-awimniiif  mode 


[tends  Injm  the  Cambriao 
cB  alone,  however 

ihUeinlhcsuc 


The  rBii(c  0/  Uc  CrafMila  in  I 
to  the  Carboniferous.    The  Dei 
this  eatoided  lange,  the  Graptoloidea  bcc 
dose  of  Siluiian  time.     Both  gioupa  make 
together  neat  the  end  ot  the  Cambrian:  but 
mg  Ordovidau  and  Silurian  the  DFodroidea  aic  ^mpaia^ivcy 
rare,  the  Graptoloidea  become  the  most  characteristic  and, 
locally,  the  tnosl  abundant  fossils  of  these  systems. 

The  ^jecies  of  the  Graptoloidea  have  individually  a  remarkably 
ibort  laoge  in  geological  time;  but  the  geographical  dittributioo 
of  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  many  of  its  species,  is  almost 
worid-widc.  This  combination  of  circumstances  has  ffven  the 
Craptotoidea  spanmDuatatratigraphical  importance  aspalaeon- 
tolc^ical  indici*  of  the  detailed  sequence  and  correlation  of  the 
U>wec  PiUeoioic  tocka  in  general.     Many  GrapMUc  imts, 

et  only  by  the  longer  knt 


have  been  diWinguished  it 
marked  by  a    ' 


:  specie! 


and  north  en 
Many  Bnt 


hotiions  to  those  on  which  they  an  found  ic 
met  with  m  the  grBptolite..beaniig  Lower  PalaeouEC  formations 
ol  other  parts  of  Europe  in  Amenca,  Auitialia,  New  Zealand 
and  dsewhere 


(1K«)     U    A.  NieholwD    UoHotrapk  a/ BrUiik  Craptalila    r      I 
USjl)     li    and  I     C    Motr    Fliyhtniy  •]  Or  GrapiaUUI  (Ibu'i 
Hopkliwm.  On  Briluk  Cnftaltla  (i«i9>    Allman.  UmB^rapl     f 
CrmnaNa^u lli^riiili  (xtjai  Lapwonh  AnlmprisaiClainfitai 
BlOltlOtMMuiaixiJ^.ntCalcBuiiDiilnbidUBmlfllH  OkIi 
fktn    (187*   i«ao)     Walther     zSm™ni.  /«iifer   Jfte-fK 
TieVV),    TuTlberg     SUort    CrafUIOtr    (iMl      iHt)      tBnK 
CrsMgMU  Stanui*  Sttlrtin  Bali  <iSi»)   Wiman.  Du  Otaflclu' 


_,„ , jn  JJailnlti  Bail  {It .,. 

(i»tl5)  Holn  GgHiwdi  CFaBbJUer  {iSqo)  Perser,  Omflclilri  d 
BsUW  (lB04-I»»l  R  RuKlemanD  DndopmuUaiidMadriilG"!. 
./P>/rfi™jlM(l%  TS06     I'^pl    •Inof'.^  Kwt   .d1   1    (I;. 


GUSUn  (Czech 

KroilK 

)    a  town 

of  Bohemia    01 

the 

Zwodau    14!  m   N  W 

of  Pi. 

Tie  by  rail 

I^p  U9~)  . 

eielusively  German 

fndustnal  towns  of  Bohemia, 

its  spedah 

tes  being  the  D 

(aeture  of  musical  insl 

carried  on 

hothasalsctorj 

t  domestic  industry. 

ndlace- 

Baking.     N 

colton-s^rinning  and 

weaving 

machine 

■mbroidety,  brewiog, 

and  iberaoUiet-jt-peai 

OBASKXBB,  a  village  and  lake  of  WettnioiUiid,  in  the  heut 
of  tU  Enflidi  L*k*  DiKikt.    The  viU^t  (pop.  of  mUa  dktrict 


is  igoi,  tSi)  lies  near  tin  bcwl  ol  the  lake,  eo  the  naiU  riva 
RDtbay  and  the  Keswick-Ambleaide  read,  iil  m.  ftom  Kawick 
and  4  from  Ambleside.  The  •cenely  is  very  haanciful;  the  valley 
about  the  lakes  of  GmmoB  and  Rydal  Water  is  in  SreM  part 
wooded.  whBe  on  ks  eaUeni  Oank  Iheiv  tisea  biddly  Uk  nngc 
of  hiUa  which  indudca  Rydal  Fell,  Faiifidd  and  Scat  SuxUl, 
and,  taitbcT  noeth,  Hdveliyn.  On  the  west  aids  aie  Lmigfaiitg 
Fell  and  Sitrer  Haw.    TIk  village  haa  beconK  r  ' ' 


.     .  Wordsworth 

waa  sohaeqiiHiIly  occupied  by 
Tbomat  de  QiriDccy  and  by  Hartley  Coleridge.  Wotdawonh'l 
tomb,  kod  b1*>  that  of  Cdoidge,  are  in  tha  dHichyaid  of  the 
andent  church  of  St  Otwald,  which  c(mlaina  a  memorial  lo 
WordiwDtth  with  u)  inaciiplien  by  John  KeUb  A  featival 
called  the  Rnshbearing  takes  place  SB  the  Saturday  within  Ihe 
octavi  of  St  Onnld'a  day  (AugaM  sf^),  wbn  ■  holh^  ia 
observed  and  the  chuxcb  decorated  with  rushes  beathcr  and 
flowen.  The  festival  is  of  early  origiD.  aikd  ha*  been  derived  by 
some  Imn  the  Roman  FItniia,  but  appeui  alio  to  have  been 
made  the  occasion  for  carpeting  the  floocs  d  churdlta,  unpaved 
m  eatly  times,  with  rushes.  Moreover,  in  a  pmcedion  which 
fornspart  of  the  fcativities  at  Grasmeee,  certain  Biblical  ttoria 
an  vmboliaedi  and  in  this  a  comieiiDn  with  the  aadent  miracle 
pbytmaybefooDd  (seeH.  D.  Rawnslcy,  A  RamiUt'l  Nflt-B*ti 
Ue&ffut  £aika,  Glasgow,  i«oi).  Graamere  ia  alio  aMed  for 
aa  athletic  OKCting  in  August. 
n*  lake  of  Graaam  is  just  under  i  m.  in  length,  and  has 
1  extreme  breadth  ol  jM  yds.  A  lidge  dividea  the  binin  from 
irth  to  south,  and  riaes  so  hij^  u  10  form  an  idaiHi  about  tlie 
middle.    The  gnateM  defiiii  of  the  lake  (75  ft.)  lies  t«  the  eaM 


.    The    natural 


oltl 
SKin'UD  SRUaUVD,  fat  agiicullun 
igelable  eaveriag  of  the  kU  Id  most  countnea  is  "  grass " 
or  derivation  see  GuuEs]  ol  various  kbda.  Even  where 
:nse  forest  or  other  giowlb  eiialt.  If  a  little  daylight  penetrates 
I  the  ground  gram  of  some  sort  «  another  will  grow.  On 
ordinary  farms,  or  wherever  farming  ol  adiy  kind  b  carried  out, 
''  pn^wrtion  of  the  land  not  actually  cultivated  will  either 
n  grass  or  will  revert  naturally  10  grui  in  lime  if  left  alone, 
after  having  been  cultivated. 
~  land  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  the  [arm, 

the  "  era  of  cheap  com  "  set  in  its  Importance  hss 
been  increased,  and  much  more  atteniioa  has  been  given  to  ilie 
of  the  different  sprees  of  grss,  their  characteristics,  the 
ivement  of  a  pasture  generally,  and  the  "  laying  down '" 
ible  land  into  grass  wbere  tillage  fuming  has  not  paid. 
farmers  desire  a  proportion  of  grass-land  on  Iheir  farms— 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  area— and  even  oo  wboUy  arable 

ed  to  gnus  (or  clover).  Thus  the  Norfolk  4-course  rotation 
n,  roott.  com,  clover;  the  Berwick  t-course  is  com.  roots. 
graia,  griaa;  the  Ubler  S-co 
flai,  grass,  grass,  grMS;  and  so  on. 
Ditina  down  Cor  j  years,  or  is  left  indehnitely. 
Permanent  gtus  may  be  grazed  by  live-stock  and  claased 
pasture  pnre  sod  simple,  or  it  may  be  cut  for  hay.  In  the 
Iter  cue  It  is  usually  classed  as  "  meadow  "  land,  and  often 

graied  and  hayed  in  alternate  years,  the  distinction  Is  not  a  hard 

There  are  two  classes  of  pasturage,  temporary  and  permanent. 

The  taltn  again  consists  of  two  kinds,  the  permanent  gnn 

mlllinU  to  land  that  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  the  posture 

has  been  laid  down  anificially  on  land  prevroualy  atabte 

allowed  to  remain  and  improve  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 

Great  Britain  shows  that  they  were  cultivated  at  one  time. 

though  perhaps  mote  th»n  a  century  ago.  Often  a  newly  laid 
fIQ  decline  markedly  in  thickness  ud  quality 
ai>d  siith  year,  and  then  begin  to  thiden  and 

bspriTTe  yew  by  jut  aherwinb.    This  is  unullji  aitiibtued 
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to  the  fact  that  the  unsuitable  varieties  die  out,  and  the  *'  natur- 
ally "  suitable  varieties  only  come  in  gradually.  This  trouble 
can  be  lately  prevented,  however^  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  seed,  and  by  subsequently  manuring  with  phosphatic  manures, 
with  farmyard  or  other  bulky  "  topNdressings,"  or  by  feeding 
slieep  with  cake  and  com  over  the  field. 

All  the  grasses  proper  belong  to  the  natural  order  Cratnineae 
(see  Grasses),  to  which  order  also  belong  all  the  "  com  "  plants 
cultivated  throughout  the  world,  also  many  others,  such  as 
bamboo,  sugar-cane)  millet,  rice,  &c.  &c.,  which  yield  food  for 
mankind.  Of  the  grasses  which  constitute  pastures  and  hay- 
fields  over  a  hundred  species  axe  classified  by  botanists  in  Great 
Britain,  with  many  varieties  ip  addition,  but  the  mafority  of 
these,  though  often  forming  a  part  of  natural  pastures,  are 
worthless  or  inferior  for  farming  purposes.  The  grasses  of  good 
quality  which  should  form  a  "  sole  "  in  an  old  pasture  and  pro- 
vide^he  bulk  of  the  forage  on  a  newly  laid  down  piece  of  grass 
are  only  about  a  dozen  in  number  (see  below),  and  of  these  there  arc 
only  some  six  species  of  the  very  first  importance  and  indispensable 
in  a  "  prescription  "  of  grass  seeds  intended  for  laying  away  land 
in  temporary  or  permanent  pasture.  Dr  W.  Fream  caused  a 
botanical  examination  to  be  made  of  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pastures  of  England,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  found 
that  their  chief  constituents  were  ordinary  perennial  ryegrass  and 
white  clover.  Many  other  grasses  and  legumes  were  present ,  but 
these  two  formed  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  plants. 

In  ordinary  usage  the  term  grass,  pasturage,  hay,  &c.,  includes 
snany  varieties  of  clover  and  other  members  of  the  natural  Order 
Legumiiusae  as  well  as  other  "  herbs  of  the  field,"  which,  though 
not  strictly  "  grasses,"  are  always  found  in  a  grass  field,  and 
are  included  ic  mixtures  of  seeds  for  pasture  and  meadows. 
The  following  b  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  or  valuable  agri- 
cultural grasses  and  clovers,  which  nee  either  actually  sown  or,  in 
the  case  of  old  pastures,  encouraged  to  grow  by  draining,  liming, 
manuring,  and  so  on}—  *' 

Crosses. 

Meadow  foxtail. 

Sweet  vernal  grass. 

Tall  oat-grass. 

Golden  oat-grass. 

Crested  dogstatl. 

Cocksfoot. 

Hard  fescue. 

Tali  fescue. 

Sheep's  fescue. 

Meadow  fescue. 

Italian  ryegrass. 

Timothy  or  catstail. 

Wood  meadow-grass. 

Smooth  meadow-grass. 


Alopecurus  pratenns 
Antnoxanthum  odoratum 
Avena  elatior     .     . 
Avcna  flavescens 
Cynosu  rus  cristatus .     . 
Dactylis  glomerata  . 
Festuca  duriuscula  . 
Fcstuca  elatior  .     .     . 
Festuca  ovina     . 
Fcstnca  pratcnsis    . 
Loltttm  italicum.      .     . 
Phleum  pratense      .     . 
Poa  ncmoralis 
Poa  pratenns 


Poa  trivialts Rough  meadow-grass. 

Clovers,  &c. 

.     .  Trefoil  or  "  Nonsuch." 
.  Lucerne  (Alfalfa). 
.  Alstke  clover. 
.     .  Broad  red  clover. 
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Medlcago  lupulma  . 

Medicago  sativa . 

Trifolium  hybridum 
„  pratense  . 
pratense ) 
perennc  ) 
incarnatum 
procumbens 
„        rcpens 

Achillea  Millefolium. 

Anthyllis  vulneraria. 

Lotus  major  .     . 

Lotus  corniculatus  . 

Carum  petroselinum 

Planta^  lanceolata. 

Cichonum  intybus  . 

Poterium  officinale  . 


Perennial  clover. 

Crimson  clover  or  "  Trifolium." 

Yellow  Hop-trefoil. 

White  or  Dutch  clover. 

Yarrow  or  MiUoiU 

Kidney-vetch. 

Greater  Birdsfoot  Trefoil. 

Lesser  „  » 

Field  parsley. 

Plantain. 

Chicory. 

Burnet. 


The  predominance  of  any  particular  species  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  climatic  circumstances,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
treatment  it  receives.  In  limestone  regions  sheep's  fescue  has 
been  found  to  predominate;  on  wet  clay  soil  the  dog's  bent 
(Agraslis  canine)  is  common;  continuous  manuring  with  nitro- 
genous manures  kills  out  the  leguminous  plants  and  stimulates 
such  grasses  as  cocksfoot;  manuring  with  phosphates  stimulates 
the  clovers  and  other  legumes;  and  so  on.    Manuring  with 


basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  from  s  to  lo  cwt.  per  acre  has  been  found 
to  give  excellent  results  on  poor  clays  and  peaty  soils.  Basic 
slag  is  a  by-product  of  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  and  is  rich  in  a 
soluble  form  of  phosphate  of  lime  (tctra-phosphate)  which  specially 
stimulates  the  growth  of  clovers  and  other  legumes,  and  has 
renovated  many  inferior  pastures. 

In  the  Rothamstcd  experiments  continuous  manuring  with 
"  mineral  manures  '*  (no  nitrogen)  on  an  old  meadow  has  reduced 
the  grasses  from  71  to  64%  of  the  whole,  while  at  the  same  lime 
it  has  increased  the  JLeguminosae  from  7%  to  24%.  On  the 
other  hand,  continuous  use  of  nitrogenous  manure  in  addition  to 
"minerals"  has  raised  the  grasses  to  94%  of  the  total  and 
reduced  the  legumes  to  less  than  1%. 

As  to  the  best  kinds  of  grasses,  &c.,  to  sow  In  making  a  pasture 
out  of  arable  land,  experiments  at  Cambridge,  England,  have 
demonstrated  that  of  the  many  varieties  offered  by  seedsmen 
only  a  very  few  are  of  any  permanent  value.  A  complex  mixture 
of  tested  seeds  was  sown,  and  after  five  years  an  exaniinatioD  <A 
the  pasture  showed  that  only  a  few  varieties  survived  and  made 
the  "  sole  "  for  either  grazing  or  forage.  These  varieties  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  were: — 

Cocksfoot 26 

Perennial  r>'e  grass I     .  16 

Meadow  fescue 13 

Hard  fescue    . 9 

Crested  dogstail 8 

Timothy ...6 

White  clover 4 

Meadow  foxtail •    .    a 

The  figures  represent  approximate  percentages. 

Before  laying  down  grass  it  is  well  to  examine  the  species  already 
growing  round  the  hedges  and  adjacent  fields.  An  inspection  of 
this  sort  will  show  that  the  Can>bridge  experiments  are  very 
conclusive,  and  that  the  above  SF>ecies  are  the  only  ones  to  be 
depended  on.  Occasionally  some  other  variety  will  be  pro- 
minent, but  if  so  there  will  be  a  special  local  reason  for  thb. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  farmers  when  sowing  down  to  grass 
like  to  have  a  good  bulk  of  forage  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
therefore  include  several  of  the  clovers,  lucerne,  Italian  ryegnss, 
evergreen  r>'cgrass,  &c.,  knowing  that  these  will  die  out  in  the 
course  of  years  and  leave  the  ground  to  the  more  peroianent 
species. 

There  are  also  several  mixtures  of  "  seeds  "  (the  technical 
name  given  on  the  farm  to  grass-seeds)  which  have  been  adopted 
with  success  in  laying  down  permanent  pasture  in  some  localities. 
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Perennial  ryegrass .     .     . 
Meadow  fescue.     .     .     . 
Hard  fescue      .... 
Crested  dogstail     .     .     . 

Timothy 

Meadow  foxtail      .     .     . 
Tall  fescue 

3 

•     • 

Tall  oat  arasa  .... 

Italian  ryegrass      .     .     . 
Smooth  meadow  grass. 

■  • 

Rough  meadow  grass  .     . 
Golden  oat  grass    .     .     . 
Sheep's  fescue  .... 
Broad  red  clover    .     .     . 
Perennial  red  clover  . .     . 
Alsikc 

I 

•  • 

I 
I 

I 
I 

•  • 

I 

«  • 

'i 

Lucerne  (AUaKia)   .     .     . 
White  dover     .     .     <     . 
Kidney  vetch    .... 
Sheep^  oarsley.     .     . 

i 

Yarrow '     . 

Burnet   ...... 

Chicory .....'. 

Plantain      .     .     .     .     . 

Total  lb  per  acre         .     . 

I 
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4 
4 
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•  • 
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30 

40 
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40 

30 
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Aithar  Young  move  than  too  yean  afo  made  oat  one  to  tuit 
chalky  hiibides;  Mr  Faunce  de  Laune  (Sussex)  in  our  days  was 
the  first  to  study  grasses  and  advocated  leaving  out  ryegrass  of 
all  kinds;  Lord  Leicester  adopted  a  cheap  mixture  suitable  for 
poor  land  with  success;  Mr  Elliot  (Kelso)  has  introduced  many 
deep-rooted  "  herbs  "  in  his  mixture  with  good  results.  Typical 
examples  of  such  mixtures  are  given.on  preceding  page. 

Temporary  pastures  are  commonly  resorted  to  for  rotation 
purposes,  and  in  these  the  bulky  fast-growing  and  short-lived 
grasses  and  clovers  are  given  the  preference.  Three  examples  of 
temporary  mixtures  are  given  below. 


One 
year. 

Two 
years. 

Three 

or  four 

years. 

Italian  ryegrass     .     .     . 
Cocksfoot   ..... 

Timothy 

Broad  red  clover   .     .     . 

Alsike         

Trefoil 

Pcremiial  ryegrass      .     . 
Meadow  fescue      .     .     . 
Perennial  red  clover   .     . 
White  clover    .... 
Meadow  foxtail     .     .     . 

Total  lb  per  acre  .     . 

14 

2 

•  • 

8 
3 
3 

10 

4 
3 

5 

2 

S 

2 
2 
I 
I 

6 
6 

3 
3 

2 
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'      10 

2 
2 
2 
2 

30 

36 

40 

Where  only  a  one-year  hay  is  required,  broad  red  clover  is 
often  grown,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  Uttle  Italian  ryegrass, 
while  other  forage  crops,  like  trefoil  and  trifolium,  are  often  grown 
alone. 

In  Great  Britain  a  heavy  day  soil  is  usually  preferred  for 
pasture,  both  because  it  takes  most  kindly  to  grass  and  because 
the  expense  of  cultivating  it  makes  it  unprofitable  as  araUe  land 
when  the  price  of  com  is  low.  On  light  soil  the  plant  frequently 
suffers  from  drought  in  summer,  the  want  of  moisture  preventing 
it  from  obtaining  proper  root-hold.  On  such  soil  tl^  use  of  a 
heavy  roller  is  advantageous,  and  indeed  on  any  soil  excepting 
lieavy  clay  frequent  rolling  is  beneficial  to  the  grass,  as  it  pro- 
motes the  capfllary  action  of  the-soil-particles  and  the  consequent 
ascension  of  ground-water. 

In  addition,  the  grass  on  the  surface  helps  to  keep  the  moisture 
from  being  wasted  by  the  sun's  heat. 

The .  graminaceous  crops  of  western  Europe  generally  arc 
similar  to  those  enumerated.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  are  found 
certain  grasses,  such  as  Hungarian  brome,  which  are  suitable  for 
introduction  into  the  British  Isles.  The  grasses  of  the  American 
prairies  also  include  many  plants  not  met  with  in  Great  Britain. 
Some  half-doaen  species  are  common  to  both  countries:  Kentucky 
"  blue-grass  "  is  the  British  Poa  pratcnsis;  conch  grass  {Trilicum 
repens)  grows  plentifully  without  its  tmderground  runners; 
bent  {Agrostis  vulgaris)  forms  the  famous  "  red-top,"  and  so  on. 
But  the  American  buffak>-grass,  the  Canadian  buflab-grass,  the 
"  bunch  "  grasses,  "  squirrel-tail  "  and  many  others  which  have 
DO  equivalents  in  the  British  Islands,  form  a  large  part  of  the 
prairie  pasturage.  There  is  not  a  single  spcdes  of  true  dover 
found  on  the  prairies,  though  qihivated  varieties  can  be  intro- 
duced^ (P.  McC.) 

.GRAS8B,  FRANCOIS  40SBPH  PAUL,  Makquis  ds  Gsasss- 
TILLY,  CoKTE  DC  (1722-1788),  French  sailor,  was  bom  at  Bar, 
in  the  present  department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimcs.  In  1734  he 
took  service  on  the  galleys  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  in  1740 
entered  the  service  of  France,  bringpromotedtochicf  of  squadron 
In  1779.  He  took  part  in  the  nainij  operations  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of 
0ominica  and  Siint  Lucia  (1780),  and  of  Tobago  (1781).  He 
was  less  fortunate  at  St  Kitts,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Admiral 
Hood.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  April  1782,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Admiral  Rodney.  Some  months  later  be  re- 
turned to  France,  published  a  Mtmoire  justijlcatift  and  was 
acquitted  by  a  court-martial  (1784).  He  died  at  Paris  in  January 
1788. 
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His  ton  Alexandre  de  Grasse,  published  a  N^ke  haHotrapkijug 
sur  Vamiral  comU  d€  Crasse  d'afr^  ks  documeiUs  inidUs  in  1840. 
SeeG.  Lacour-Gayet,  La  Marine  mUUaire  de  la  France  sous  le  rhgne 
de  Louis  X  V  (Pans,  190a).  ^ 

GRASSE,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimcs  (till  i860  in  thatof  the  Var),  X3§m. by  railN.ofCannc& 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  13,958;  commune,  20,305.  It  is  built  in  a 
picturesque  situation,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  and  at  a 
height  of  1066  ft.  abovi^  the  sea,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill, 
facing  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  older  (eastern)  part  of  the  town 
the  streets  are  narrow,  steep  and  winding,  but  the  new  portion 
(western)  is  laid  out  in  accordance  with  modem  French  ideas. 
It  possesses  a  remarkably  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  and  is 
weU  supplied  with  water.  That  used  for  the  purpose  61  the 
factories  comes  from  the  fine  spring  of  Foux.  But  the  drinking 
water  used  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  town  flows,  by  means  of 
a  conduit,  from  the  Foulon  stream,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Loup.  Grasse  was  from  X244  (when  the  see  was  transferred 
hither  from  Aatibes)  to.  1790  an  episcopal  see,  but  was  then 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Fr6jus  tall  x86o,  when  politically  as 
well  as  ecdesiastically,  the  region  was  annexed  to  the  newly- 
formed  department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes.  It  stHl  possesses  a 
12th-century  cathedral,  now  a  simple  puish  churdi;  while  an 
andent  tower,  of  uncertain  date,  rises  dme  by  near  the  town 
hall,  which  was  formerly  the  bishop's  palace  Xz3th  century). 
There  is  a  good  town  library,  containing  the  muniments  of  the 
abbey  of  L^ins,  on  the  island  of  St  Honorat  opposite  Cannes. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  old  hospital  are  three  pictures  by  Rubens. 
The  painter  J.  H.  Fragonard  (x  733-1806)  was  a  native  of  Grasse, 
and  some  of  his  best  works  were  formerly  to  be  seen  here  (now 
in  America) .  Grasse  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  perfumery. 
Oranges  and  roses  are  cultivated  abundantly  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood.  It  is  stated  that  the  preparation  of  attar  of  roses  (which 
costs  nearly  £iOo  per  2  lb)  requires  alone  nearly  7,000,000  roses 
a  year,  llie  finest  quality  of  olive  oil  is  also  manufactured  at 
Grasse  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GRASSES,*  a  group  of  plants  possessing  certain  characters  in 
common  and  constituting  a  family  (Gramlneae)  of  the  class 
Monocotyledons.  It  b  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widespread 
and,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  most  important  family 
of  flowering  plants.  No  plant  is  correctly  termed  a  grass  which 
is  not  a  member  of  this  family,  but  the  word  is  in  common 
language  also  used,  generally  in  combination,  for  many  plants  of 
widely  diiTerent  affinities  which  possess  some  resemblance  (often 
slight)  in  foliage  to  true  grasses;  e.g.  knot-grass  {Polygonum 
aviculare)t  cotton-grass  (Eriophorum)^  rib-graas  iPlantago), 
scorpion-grass  {MyosoUs),  blue-eyed  grass  {Sisyrinchium)^  sea- 
grass  (Zostera),  The  grass^tree  of  Australia  (Xantkarhoea)  is  a 
remarkable  plant,  allied  to  the  rushes  in  the  form  of  its  flower,  but 
with  a  tall,  unbranched,  soft-woo4y»  palm-like  trunk  bearing  a 
crown  of  long,  narrow,  grass-like  leaves  and  stalked  heads  of 
small,  densely-crowded  flowers.  In  agriculture  the  word  has  an 
extended  signification  to  include  the  various  fodder-plants, 
chiefly  leguminous,  often  called  "  artificial  grasses."  Ibideed, 
formerly  grass  (also  spdt  gwrs,  gf.es,  gyrs  in  the  old  herbals) 
meant  any  green  herbaceous  plant  of  smaU  size. 

Yet  the  first  attempts  at  a  classification  of  plants  recognized 
and  separated  a  group  of  Grantiua,  and  this,  though  bounded  by 
nothing  more  definite  than  habit  and  general  appearance, 
contained  the  Gramlneae  of  modem  botanists.  The  older  group, 
however,  even  with  such  systematists  as  Ray  (1703),  Scheuchzer 
(17x9),  and  Micheli  (X729),  embraced  in  addition  the  Cyperaceae 

*  The  word  **gm9S  **  (O.  Eng.  gtars,  grees)  is  common  to  Teutonic 
lanRuagcs,  cf.  Dutch  Gcr.  Goth,  gras,  Dan.  grets;  the  root  b  the 
0.  Tcut.  ffo-,  gro-,  to  increase,  whence  "  grow,"  and  "  green,"  the 
typical  colour  of  growing  vegetation.  The  Indo-European  root  is 
seen  in  Lat.  granten.  The  O.  Eng.  g^asian,  formed  from  grt^s,  ^ivcs 
"  to  graze,"  of  cattle  feeding  on  growing  herbage,  also  "  grazier," 
one  who  grazes  or  feeds  cattle  for  the  market;  "to  graze,"  to 
abrade,  to  touch  lightly  in  passing,  may  be  a  development  of  this 
from  the  idea  of  close  cropping ;  if  it  is  to  be  distinguisned  a  possible 
connexion  may  be  found  with  "glace  "  (Fr.  glaccft  glide,  slip,  Lat. 
glaeies,  ice),  to  glance  off,  the  change  in  form  being  influenced  by 
^'  grate,"  to  scrape,  scratch  (Fr.  gratters  Ger.  krateen). 
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(Sedge  fmmay),  Juncucae  CRiub  fiinily),  ud  tome  other  mano- 
Cotyledons  with  mcDnapicuous  flowcn.  Singularly  ewugh.  Ihe 
•eiiul  lyslcm  ol  Llnnieus  Ujis)  served  to  mark  o3  more  dia- 
tindly  the  true  gnuea  from  Ibex  allies,  since  very  nearly  ail 
of  tbe  [oiBiet  ibea  known  fell  uoda  hia  Triandria  Digynia,  irbilat 
the  lallei  laimd  thcmielvts  imdet  hli  otber  daasa  and  orders. 

I,  SiSDcniM.— The  gnier»l  type  of  true  giasia  is  funiliir  la 
tbc  cuilivilcd  nreals  of  tumpenle  cKmitn— wheat,  barley, 
iy«,  oala,  and  in  the  unaller  plants  which  mal:e  up  pastures  and 
meadows  and  form  a  principal  factor  of  tlu  turf  of  natural 
<lawns.  Less  fazniilar  an 
maiie,  millet  and  sorgho,  or  tlM  augar-cant  Still  farther 
moved  ve  tbe  bambooa  of  the  tropio,  the  ctdumnar  stems 
which  reach  to  the  height  of  locest  tRes.    All  an,  bcniev 


Xool.—iion  cereals  and  many  other 

and  of  great  length.  'Hie  maiority  ol  th 
an  of  longer  duntion,  and  have  the  tool 
tbickec  sod  leu  brancbed.  In  auch  case 
given  oSfromjiiit  above  each  node  (ofte 
pan  of  tbe  Mem  or  rbizDme,  perfotatin 


.  also  fibrous,  but  fewer, 
they  are  very  gmeiilly 


I  a  circle)  of  th. 
he  leiJ-sheaths.  In 
XI  tbe  lower  nodes  of 
thceiect  culms,  arid  pass  downwards  to  (he  soD,  whilst  thoaefrom 
tbe  upper  nodes  shrivel  up  and  form  circles  of  sfuny  fihies. 

sum.— Tbe  underground  item  or  rootstock    (rhiiome)   of 
pwennial  grasies  is  usnalty  well  developed,  and  often  forms  very 


long  oeeplDg 

Dodcs    and    sheathing    scales; 
rhliomes  tn    MDmio-grasa    (Pi 
Elynaii  omuriu,  and  other  sa 
loeful  u  EDtd-blndera. 
nodes  crowded.     )lie 


,  Apop: 


ting  plat 
.  It  is  also  frequently  shoti,  with  the 
turf-fonnition,  which  it  characteristic 
ol  open  situations  hi  cool  temperate  cUmates,  remits  from  an 
niensive  production  of  short  stolona,  tbe  bnuicbet  Hid  tbe 
librout  roots  developed  from  their  nodes  forming  the  dense 
"  lod."  The  very  bige  rhimme  of  tbe  bombooi  Ifig.  i)  is  also 
k  striking  example  of  ■'  definite  "  growth;  it  is  much  branched, 
tbe  short,  thick,  curved  branches  being  given  oS  below  the  apex 
oflheohleT  ones  and  at  right  angles  (o  them,  (he  whole  forming 
a  series  of  connected  arched  axes,  truncate  at  their  ends,  which 
wenformerlycontinucdiiito  leafy  culms.  The  rhiiome  is  always 
lotid,  and  has  the  usual  hilemal  stniclure  of  the  monocolylc- 
doflous  stem.  In  the  cases  of  branching  just  cited  the  hianchet 
break  dhectly  through  the  sheath  ol  the  leaf  in  connexion  with 
which  they  arise.  In  other  cases  the  branches  grow  upwuds 
through  the  sheaths  which  they  ultimately  split  from  above, 
and  eoerging  as  aerial  shoots  give  a  tufted  habit  to  tbe  plant. 
Good  example!  are  the  oat,  cock's-foot  {Datlylis)  and  other 
British  grasses.  This  mode  ol  growth  is  the  cause  of  the  "  lillir- 
fpg  "  of  cereals,  or  tbe  production  of  a  Urge  number  of  erect 
crowing  branches  from  the  hiwer  nodea  of  the  young  ttem. 
Isolated  tufU  or  tussocks  are  also  characteristic  of  steppe— and 
■avanna — vegetation  and  open  places  generally  in  the  warmer 
pans  of  the  earth. 


The  aerial  leaf-bearing  branches  (cufmsl  an  a  chanctofuk 
feature  of  grasses-  They  an  generally  nunierous,  enct,  cyiin- 
diical  (raiely  Siltened)  and  conspicuously  jointed  with  evident 
nodes.  The  ooda  are  solid,  a  strong  plaie  of  tissue  pauieg 
acroa  the  stem,  but  the  interoDde!  arc  commonly  boUow,  althou^ 
examples  of  completely  solid  siecu  ate  not  uncommon  ((.(.  maiie, 
ir-cioe].  The  awoUea  ludts  ait  a 
1  wheat,  bulcy  and  moat  of  the 
ish  native  grasses  they  are  a  devtlopment,  not  erf  the  culm, 
of  the  base  of  the  leaf-sheath.  The  function  of  the  nodes 
culms  which  have  become  bent  down;  they  arc 
composed  ol  highly  turgescent  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  cbogsle 
on  the  side  next  the  earth  when  the  culm  is  placed  in  a  horiiontal 
or  oblique  position,  and  thua  raise  the  culm  again  to  an  elect 
pojition-  The  inteiDDdn  continue  to  grow  in  length,  e^iecially 
theuppetones, for  some  time;  theincn^ase  takes  pUce  in  atone 
at  the  extreme  base,  just  shove  the  node.  Tbe  exterior  of  the 
culms  is  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  Icsf-dieatbt;  it  b  loually 
smooth  and  often  highly  polished,  the  epidermal  cells  containing 
an  amount  of  silica  sulhcient  to  leave  after  burning  a  dtstincl 
skelelon  of  their  structure.  Tabasheer  is  a  white  auhgtacce 
mainly  composed  of  silica,  found  in  Ihe  joints  of  several  bamboos. 
A  lew  of  the  lowet  internDdea  may  become  enlarged  and  lub- 
gtobular,  forming  nutriment-stores,  and  grasses  so  characterited 
ate  lormed  "  bulbous  "  (ArrlicHiiliinm,  Paa  Mbcsa,  Sc).  In 
internal  structure  grass-culms,  save  in  being  hollow,  conform 
to  that  usual  in  monocolyiedons;  the  vascular  bundles  run 
parallel  in  the  intemodes,  hut  a  horizmtal  interlacement  occuis 
at  the  ntides.  In  grasses  of  temperate  climates  hranchiog  it 
rare  at  the  upper  nodes  of  the  culm,  hut  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  bamboos  and  many  tropical  grasses.  The  branches  arc 
strictly  distichous.  Jn  many  bambooa  Ibef  aiv  long  and  spread- 
ing  or  drooping  and  copiously  nmUied,  In  others  Ibey  are 
reduced  to  hooked  spines,  (tee  genus  {DinKUta,  a  naiive 
of  the  Malay  archipdago}  is  scnndent,  uid  climbs  over  trets 
loo  ft.  or  more  in  height,  Oiyra  toti/oiitt,  a  wjdely-jqiresd 
tropical  species,  is  also  a  climber  on  a  humbler  scale. 

Grass-culms  grow  with  great  rapidity,  as  Is  most  ttrikiogfy 
seen  In  bambooa,  where  a  hei^t  of  aw  loa  ft.  is  at    ' 


re  feet  in 


Lima.—  These 


four  hours.  Silicic  hardening  docs  not 
I  nearly  attained.  The  largest  banhoo 
e  diameter  is  usually  reckonod  at  about 


present  special  choracten  usually  luffidenl 
lor  oiQinal  Qetermmation.  They  are  solitary  at  each  node  and 
arranged  In  two  rows,  the  lower  often  crowded,  foimlng  a  btol 
tuft.  They  consist  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  ibath  and  the 
blade.  Tbe  sheath  it  often  of  great  length,  and  generally  cob- 
pleiely  surrounds  the  culm,  forming  a  lirm  protection  foi  ibe 
inlemode,  the  younger  basal  portion  of  wbieb,  induding  the 
lonc  of  growth,  remains  tender  [or  some  time.  As  a  rule  it  is 
split  down  its  whole  length,  thus  diflering  from  that  o(  Cyperattae 
which  is  almost  invariably  (Erinpari  is  an  eiceplloo)  a  complcie 
tube;  in  tome  grassa,  however  (species  of  Pea,  Btemia  and 
others],  tbe  edges  are  united.  Tbe  sheaths  ate  much  dilated 
in  Alepamna  tapnalai  and  In  a  qKdes  ol  Fotainedilra,  in  the 
latter,  an  East  Indian  aquatic  grass,  teiving  as  floats.  At  tbe 
summit  ol  tbe  theatb,  above  the  origin  ol  the  blade,  is  tbe 
liiuli,  a  tisually  membranous  process  of  small  site  (occuionally 
reaching  i  in.  in  length)  erect  and  pressed  atound  tbc  culm. 
It  is  rarely  qnite  absent,  but  may  be  represented  by  a  tuft  << 
hairs  (very  consfucnoot  in  i'druao).  It  serves  to  prevail 
rain-water,  which  has  lun  down  the  Made,  from  entering  the 
sheath.  Udia  tmifitra  has  in  addition  to  tbe  Ugule,  s  grra 
erect  tongue-like  procss,  from  tho  line  of  junction  of  tbe  cdgta 
of  the  theatb. 

The  blade  is  frcqiientty  wanting  or  small  and  Imperfect  hi 
the  baasl  leaves,  but  in  the  rest  Is  long  and  set  on  to  the  theatb 

ribbon-shaped,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  entire  at  the  ed^ 
The  chief  modlficationa  are  the  articubilian  of  tbe  dtddiKM 
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blade  on  to  tie  ihtatb,  which  occun  la  ill  Ihe  BunI 
(ncepi  Pliualia)  and  ib  Sporlina  s/ridc;  >nd  the  intcrm 
of  a  pciiole  tKt»Mn  the  iheilh  and  the  bUdc,  as  in  ban 
Liplaspii,  Pkami,  Faritna,  LeflalkauM  sad  olhtn,  ] 
laller  case  the  lof  mualLy  bcnimci  oval,  ovale  or  even  ci 
or  aagiluie,  hut  Ihsc  fgms  are  found  in  uasile  leaves  aba 
KMyra.  Foniaim).  The  venalion  is  strictly  parallel,  the  mMrib 
usual]/  Uiong,  and  the  other  ribs  moie  slender.  In  AaommUaa 
there  are  several  nearly  eqtial  ribs  and  in  some  braad-kived 
craiscs  IBamtiaae,  Phana,  Leplaifii)  the  venation  becomes 
^^^  j^  tesselatcd   by  tiansvene 


r^^.      The    dark    portuiii 
■upporting  ami  condjdla^  t! 

«f«cb*of  which  "m'ien' ' 


the  It 


m  furrows.  The 
jrtninent  veins  io  AS">- 
fyram  octupy  the  wht 
niiJaee  el  Ibe  leaf.  Epidennil  appendages  are  rai 
ost  frequent  being  marginal,  siw-likc,  canilagino 
usually  minute,  but  occuionally  IDailkoitin  stah 
m  saralum)  to  large  as  to  ^ve  the  mar^n  a  setia 
iDce.  Iheleavetareoccisionilly  woolly,asin /((BftcHr 
lanalas  and  one  or  two  Panicumi.  The  blade  is  oIIcd  Iwistc 
frequently  so  much  so  that  the  upper  and  under  faces  becoc 
reversed.  In  diy-countiy  grasses  the  blades  aiv  often  fold^ 
on  the  midrib,  or  rolled  up.  The  rolling  Is  dfecled  by  bands 
large    wedge-shaped 


blade  to 


is  the  face 


.    Thet 


Dp  acu  ai  a  protection  from  too 

great 

OSS  of  w 

ter.tbeeiposed 

■urface  being  ipecially  protected 

to  this 

end  by 

tbe  majority  or  sll  of  the  stom 

Tirring  on  the  ptoleclcd 

nirface.    The  stiffness  of  the  blac 

e,  wh 

in  dry-country  grasses,  is  due  to 

Ihed 

thJck-walled  mechanical  tissue  which  follow  th 

course  of  all 

or  the  prindpJ  veins  (tig.  ,). 

/njIiyiKoBt.— This  possesses 

cepliomd  importance  fn 

gmuch 

educed  and  the 

•ciual  organs  of  veiy  great  unlfo 

rmily, 

he  chan 

cters  employed 

for  classification  are  mainly  dc 

vcd  [ 

■om  the 

the  flowetl  and  their  investing 

have  been  tf  ven  to  these  glumac 

different  terms 

employed  for  them  by  vuious 

It  ma 

y,  however,  be 

Fio.  3.— One- flowered        Fin.  4.— Two-flo-cred  ipilieiei 

tfokiltt  ri{  A postit,  ol  Airo. 

h.  Barren  gluoiei:  /,  Sowering  glumes.  (Both  enlargnlj 
considered  at  settled  that  Ihe  whole  of  the  bodies  known  as 
glumes  and  paleae,  and  disticbously  arranged  externally  to 
the  flower,  form  no  pari  of  the  floral  envelopes,  but  are  ol  the 
nature  ol  bnctL  These  are-  arranged  so  as  to  form  tpikdcis 
(locusiae),  and  each  ipilielet  may  contain  one,  as  in  jlgroilii 
(fig.  3)  two,  as  io  Aira  (fig.  4)  three,  or  a  great  number  of 
flowers,  as  in  flrilo  (fig.  5)  rri/KHB  (fig.6);  in  some  specifs  of 
Erapeitii  there  are  nearly  60.  The  flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  placed 
laterally  on  the  aiis(ririiiJ/a)of  the  ipikclet,  but  in  one-flowered 
■irikeleti  they  appear  to  be  lerrainat,  and  are  probably  really 


to  in  AHOaxanllnim  (fig.   ;)  and  b  two  tnomaloul  g 
AiamnklM  and  Slreflidtaila. 

In  Immediate  relation  with  the  flower  ilself  and  often  er 
concealing  it,  is  (he  ftlia  or  fali(,"  upper  pale  of  most 
nulkagrostdosists).  Thisorgan(fig  ij  1)  is  pecuhai  to 


eae  and  Cyperaceae),  and 
certain  Oryteae  and  Pkciariitat 
bdng  the  only  exceptions.    It  ii 


khith  thus  beeome placed  at  the 
.harp  angles.  This  airuclurc  was 
ormcriy  regarded  at  pointing  to 
'    '         '  ~        organs,  and 


Robert  Brown  to  repreient  two 
portions  toldered  together  of  a 
trjmeroua  perianth  -  whori,  the 
third  portion  being  Ihe  "lower 
pale."     The  pale  t>  dc 

single  bncteole,  charaderitlj 
of  Monocotyledons,  Ihe  binetved 
structure  being  the  result  of  ' 
spikelct  during  the  developmeni 
!  flower  with  its  pale  i 


le,  as  in  Jrii  and  othen. 
,  B^d  is  placed  in  the  aiil  of 
the  pale  is  exactly  opposed 


it,  though  at  a  slightly  hif. 
Qowering  glume  which  has  been  generally  called  by  syit 
:s  the  "  hiwcr  pale,"  and  with  the  "  upper  pale  "  was  foi 
*  floral  envetope  ("  calyx,"  Ji 


.wn). 


he  olher,  and  cannot  Ihejefoie 
They  are  usually  quite  unlike 
(e.f.  most  Paluctaii  ue  veiy 


Thel 


.erallyi 


>re  or  less  boat-shaped 
a  well-marked  central 


'eral  tateial  0... 

large  proportion  of  genera  extends  into  an  appendage  termed 

the  mm  (fig,  4),  and  the  lateral  veins  more  rarely  extend  beyond 

the  glume  as  sharp  points  [e.j.  Pappepkorum).    The  form  of  the 

'  iwering  glume  is  very  various,  this  organ  being  piaslic  and 

tensively  modified  in  different  genera.    It  frequently  extends 

iwnwards  a  little  on  the  rachilk,  forming  with  the  latter  ■ 

vllen  callus,  which  is  separated  from  the  free  portion  by  a 

rrow.    In  Ltploiplj  it  it  formed  into  1  doted  cavity  by  Ihe 

lion  of  its  edges,  and  encloses  the  flower,  the  styles  projecting 

rough   the  pervious  summit.   Valuable    characiers  for  dii- 

iguithing  genera  are  obtained  from  the  awn.     This  presenli 

ell  variously  developed  from  a  mere  sububle  point  to  an 

organ  several  Inches  In  length,  and  when  complete  (ai  in  Anirt- 

and  Sliptat)  consltls  of  two  weU-nurhed 

portions,  a  lower  twisted  part  and  a  teminal  straight  portion, 
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iwully  ut  ia  *t  *»  angle  with  the  tonner,  i 
octuionallybeimilully  feathery  (fig.  S).  Tl 
often  Mppteued,  and  in  the  large  group  ol 
of  any  loK  are  veiy  taiely  leen.  The  awn  mi 
or  Diay  come  oS  from  die  back  ol  the  Si 
Davtl  Jouve'i  i 


GRASSES 


bUdeo 


le  leal  of 


ic  below  J 


h]  part  (so  often  Euppreued)  cor 
ilb  the  petiole,  and  the  portion 
c  extending  beyond  the  ocigin 

the  awn  (very  long  in  lome  ipedes,  (.(. 

Danlkania)  with  tbe  ligule  of  the  developed 

foliage-leaf.     When   "       -    »   -' 

three  fibro-vaKuUt 

only  one;  it  1)  covertd  irilh  itomate-beiring 

The  dower  with  III  paha  ii  thui  lessDe 
the  aii]  of  ■  SoTifenus  glume,  and  in  a  fi 
gnnca  (lorrid  (fig.  g),  Crlanlim,  Horit 
the  apikclet  conaiits  of  nothing  nure,  b 
usually  (even  in  unifloroui  spikelrti)  otf 
glumes  are  present.  Of  these  the  two  placed 
disticbously  opposite  each  other  at  the  base 
of  the  tpikelet  never  bear  any  So 
aiils,  and  uc  called  tbe  en^ 

a  (Ggs.  i,  t).    Tbey  are  tbe  "  glut 


L,  and  together  form  wha 
by   R.   Brown 


absent  iPankum,  Scbxria  (6g.  lo), 
falum,  lalium),  or  both  be  altngetbei 
juppiesiedr  as  above  noticed.  They 
commonly  fiim  and  strong,  often  enclose 
tbeipiketet,  and  arc  rarely  provided  with 
long  points  or  imperfect  awni.  Ccntr- 
tUy  speaking  they  do  not  ihare  In  the 
Bpedal  nodiScations  of  the  floweiing 
^um«,  and  rarely  Iheinielvet  undergo 
modifialion,  chiefly  in  budening  nl 
poRioBi  {Sthraduu,  it*»itwii,  ^Mt*- 


Fio.   B.— SpTkelei   ol 
S^  ftnnata.  The  pair 
of    barren    elunea    tt) 
are  lepirated  from  the 
flo>ering  glume,  which 
bears   a  long    awn, 
iwixed  below  the  knee 
and  feathery  above. 
About  iBati. 

Fio.       q,—     Fia     to.— Si^kelet  of 
Spikeletollw.  StUais.  with  an  abortive 
(to.   /,  Flower-  brucb  V)  beneath  it.  i. 

Si.'-'  '■eSJSrTJi.'^ 

tlura,  Fdlo^umm 

).«> 

as  to  tflocd  gmltr  protection  to  tbe 

k  few  other 


it  is  usual  10  End,  besides  the  basal  glua 
"  ■■■      I,  fi^.  6)  at  the  top  of  the  rl     


(pikctcts  (s 

ous  in  LtpkaUuTum),  or  In  uniSorous  ones  (fig.  lo}  below  and 

interposed  between  the  floral  glume  and  tbe  hasoJ  pair. 

The  aiis  ol  the  spikelet  is  frequently  jointed  and  breiks  up 
Into  Mticulationa  above  each  flower.  Tufts  or  borders  of  hdira 
ue  frequently  proent  I.Caiemapoilis,  Pktogmiia,  Atulriipoiim), 
and  an  often  to  king  as  to  lunaund  and  conceal  the  Bowtrt 
(fig.  ii).  The  uit  it  oiien  continued  beyond  the  Ust  Sower  or 
gfuae  aa  a  brittle  or  stalk. 

tiuolMcrei  or  organs  outside  Ibe  spikeleta  also  occur,  and  ue 


uioDtwtya.    TBiu  in  ^(taru  (fig.  r 

or  mote  circles  of  simple  or  feathery  bain  re 
uurha  ol  the  inflorttcence;  in  Ccm:kna  (hg,   is) 
le  consolidated,  and  the  inner  ones  fattened  to  u 
u-  spiny  case  lo  the  w^keleli.  Tht 


ceau   tbe   spikclet   a   a    barren    or      \ 

abortive  qiikeleL    Bncti  ol  ■  more      \ - 

geoenl  cbaractei  tubtending  biancbel  .C'\ 


ol    the    inflorescence   are   ^ngutally 
in  Ciamineu,  in  maiked  con-    ' 
with  Cypei)>ce«e,  nbcte  they  tte 

>n!picuoui.    Tbey  howovo-  ocnit       _.^^    _^  _      __.__^    ^ 
whole  section  of  Attinfatn.  in   r^""  (>i™™w"<wfc 
"""'"'    -"''  -*  ihf  base  of  the  mnnir)  opened  out. 
-    --      -!.(.    kairen  (lum. 


ipilte   in  Saitria. 


emaikable  ' 


,    FrrtileEluii>«,» 

pileil. 
Note  thF  ^m  u 


comes  ol  stony  hardness,  white  and 

polished    (then    known    as    "Job's 

tears,"  q.v.),  ts  also  Bi  Jnodtfled  blact 

or  leaf-sheath.     It  is  dosed  escept  at 

the  apex,  and   contains  the   fenrale 

pikelet,  tbe  stalks  of  the  male  infloieicence  and  tht  long  tlylci 

emerging  through  the  unsll  apical  oiifict. 

Any  aumbci  of  ipikdets  may  compote  the  infioresctnce,  and 
their  airangemeat  it  very  vaiiout.  In  the  ipicate  forms,  with 
sessile  spikelcts  on  the  main  axis,  ilie  latter  is  often  dilated  ud 
flillened   I.Paspalum),  or  is  more  or  Ie««  ,    (/' 

thickened  and  hollowed  out  (Slaslapkriim,  I J  ,Vl 

RnUhodlia,  TripiacKm),  when  the  spikelets  r    /,//,  LH 
n  sunk  and  buried  wilhin  the  cavities.  ]    ^  k\L|l^ 


nflorcsc 

Jice  obtains 

and 

the  number  of 

pikelets 

compoung 

hose 

o(  the  large  kindl 

B  often 

mmensc^Jtarely 

consists 

flowi 

r»;  thus  Lyt«.m 

SfarliHH 

tbe  most  aj 

ous  of  European 

grasses, 

has  but  two  or 

three  large  uni- 

lorous  tpikelets.  wh 

char 

-e  fused  togelbei 

basal  glumes,  but  an  enveloped  la  ft 
large,  boodcd,  spalhe-likc  bract. 

FhiBtr. — This  is  cbaraderized  by  remarkable  uniformity 
Tbe  perianth  is  Rprrsenlcd  by  veiy  rudimentary,  small,  fleshy 
scales  afiting  below  tbe  ovary,  called  iidiciJei,  thq' ue  chnigated 


collaterally 

the  floweting  glume 
repiescat  the  inner  wboil 


(enlatid).    i,  Fiptnllrrvm,  with  tU 
■  r.  ', '»;  Z.Oryia.   I,  Lodicule. 
irtimts  ftJDgtd  with  hairs,  and  are  in  cmtact 
Their  usual  number  is  two,  and  they  are  placed 


(EEksoui)  pedvUb,  the  oBtei  irtnil  of  thtie  bong  tuppnncd 
u  wdl  u  ihe  pMlertor  member  of  the  inner  whorL  This  Uiler 
h  procDt  almott  consuntly  in  Stipeae  And  Bambaseat,  which 
Lave  three  iodiculea,  and  in  liie  litter  group  they  ue  accujoiully 
(Dorc  nujnennu.  In  A  mtrnxkioa  ihey  ue  rcprocnted  b/y  hain. 
la  SlrifbKlaaa  there  ue  lii  lodicuiei,  alletnalely  inuged 
in  two  wliOfls.  Sometjmet,  as  in  ^ntloxaiiLbuHi  they  aa 
■Isent.  In  Vdica  tbeie  a  one  laige  uleiiDC  Inlicule  HSultioi 
pfesnnubly  (ram  the  union  of  the  two  which  Are  present  in  allied 
jenerA.     PiofesKa  E.  Hackel,  however,  regardi 


dpale, 


□  then 


il  Ihegi 


n  halves,  and  the  posti 
liiini  jale.  On  thii  view  the  grass-flower  has  so  perianth. 
The  function  of  the  lodicules  ii  the  scpuation  oi  the  pile  and 
fjume  to  allow  the  pcotmiion  of  atameos  And  iligmai;  they 
cEect  this  by  swelling  and  lliui  eiettiag  premire  on  Ihe  base  i^ 
these  two  itiuclures.  Where,  as  ta  Atokmailium,  there  an  no 
kxlicales,  pak  and  f^ume  do  not  become  laienlly  separated, 
and  the  itamen*  ud  iiigmu  ptolnide  only  at  the  apci  ol  the 
Boiet  (fig.  7}.  GrAts-fiowen  are  usually  hennaphnxlite,  but 
there  Aie  very  many  eiccptions.  Thui  it  is  commoa  to  find  one 
or  RiOf«  imperiect  (usually  male)  Bowers  in  the  Bonie.  ipikelet 
with  bisexual  onea,  and  their  relative  position  ii  ioipottaot 
in  cUssiScAtioD.  Htlaa  and  Arrlioailitnm  are  examito  in 
Engliih  granes;  and  ai  a  rule  in  ipedes  of  temperate  regions 
Aeparatioa  of  the  soes  il  tut  carried  (uither.  In  wanner 
countries  monoedoui  and  dioedous  grasses  are  more  IrequenL 
In  such  Cftseft  the  male  and  female  pikelets  and  infioresccDCD 
Day  be  very  dissimilar,  as  in  maize,  Job's  tea's,  EujUamd, 
Spim^a,  &C.;  and  in  some  dioecious  spedes  this  diuJmilaiiiy 
bas  ted  lo  the  two  sexes  being  referred  to  diifeieDt  genera  (e.{. 
Autit^tma  axatillere  il  the  female  of  SiuHoe  datlyteida, 
■nd  SmnAmt  fartdta  of  a  ipedes  of  Spini/a).  In  other 
paiia,  howtwa,  with  the  sexes  in  difierent  planta  (i.i.  Brizt- 
tyn»,  DiilkUii,  Erapnitis  capilala,  Cyneriun),  no  such 
dmoiTUam  obtains.  AmpkUaTfam  is  remarkable  in  having 
dctotogamic  Sowers  home  oD  long  radical  subterranean  pedundea 
which  are  fertile,  whilst  the  coosplcuoui  upper  paniculate  ones, 
though  appannily  perfect,  never  produce  fruit.  Something 
^milar  occurs  in  Lariia  orymiAa,  where  the  fertile  ipikdets 
•re  concealed  within  tbe  leaf-theaihs. 

^HfroecivH.— In  the  vast  majority  there  an  three  ilamens 
AlIeniAling  with  tbe  lodicules,  and  therefore  one  anterior,  i.i. 
opposite  the  Sowering  glume,  the  other  two  bang  posterior  and 
in  contact  with  the  pilea  (£g,  i],  I  and  >),  They  are  hypo- 
gynous,  and  have  king  and  very  delicAte  filamenia,  and  large, 
Eoeir  or  oblong  (wo^celled  Anthen,  doraiCipd  and  utiinuicly 
very  versatile,  deeply  indented  at  each  end,  and  commonly 
oserled  and  pendulous.  Suppression  of  the  anterior  stamen 
■ome1imesocculi((.(, /JiiJi£uiU*iiH.fig.  7).or  Ihe  two  posterior 
oneimay  be  absent  (C/iw'a,Ciniu,»i>fiu,/'c]fw<6rn:»iifu). 
TbeK  is  in  some  genera  (Ojm,  most  Bamlmteai)  another  row  of 
llire«BtuneBi,iiiakingiiiinall(fig.  ij,  j)iaiid  ^iuM«iUoaand 
Ttlnrrhau  potto*  four.  The  stamens  become  numerous  (ten 
lo(»ty)Illtlienialeflowersof  alew  moDoedous  genera  [Pariana, 
iMoalai.  In  Octlaiidra  they  vary  from  seven  to  thirty,  and  in 
CifinitttMaa  they  are  monadelpbous. 

CynmciuiH.—TlK  pistil  consists  of  a  single  caipel,  opposite  Ihe 
pale  in  the  median  i^aoe  oI  tbe  spikdet.  Hie  ovary  is  small, 
naBded  to  ellipiical,  and  one-celled,  and  contains  a  single 
■lightly  bcnl  ovule  senile  on  the  ventral  suture  (that  is,  springing 
(torn  the  bick  of  Ihe  ovary)j  the  micropyle  points  downwards. 
It  bean  usDiUy  two  lalenl  ilyka  wbich  are  quite  distinct  or 
connate  at  the  base,  sometimes  for  a  greater  length  (fig.  14,  1}, 
each  ends  in  a  densely  hairy  at  feilhery  stigma  (fig.  14).  Ck:CA- 
sionAUy  there  is  but »  single  ilyle,  as  fn  Nardui  (fig.  14,  ]),  which 
corresponds  to  the  midiib  of  ihe  carpel.  The  very  long  and 
ippuenlly  rimple  itigmi  of  tnalie  arises  from  tbe  union  of  two. 
If  any  of  the  banboot  have  a  thini,  anterior,  style. 

Comparing  tlie  flower  ol  Gramineae  wiih  the  general  mono- 
cotyledonous  plu  as  represented  by  Liliaeeae  and  other  families 
(fig.  I S),  a  will  be  Ken  t  o  difier  in  tlie  abteoct  ol  the  I 
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normally  in  differ- 

OCCAsional  dcvelop- 

PulliHatien.— 
Grasses  are  gener- 
ally wind  -  pol^- 
ated,    though  aelf- 


03  in  many  raembcn  of  tbe  liibel  Aniropsiamai,  fig.  ig, 
and  i'uniiciie),  and  in  these  ihe  male  aowei  of  A  spiketet 
always  blooms  later  tluui  the  hermaphrodite,  so  that  its 
pollen  COD  only  efiect  cross-fertilization  upon  other  spikeletl 
in  Ihe  same  or  another  plani.  Of  those  with  only  hiseiua] 
dowers,  tnany  ate  strongly  protogyoous  (Ihe  stigmas  protrud- 
ing before  the  Anthers  are  lipcl,  such  as  Aiepamt  and 
AiUlaittfalaan  (Eg.  j),  but  gCDerally  Ihe  Anthen  protrude  firit 
and  discharge  the  greater  pan  of  [heir  pollen  before  the  stigmas 
appear.  The  fliamenis  elongate  rapidly  at  flowering-time,  and 
tie  lightly  versatile  anthers  empty  an  abundance  of  finely 
granular  smooth  pollen  through  a  longitudinal  sill.  Some 
Bowers,  such  as  rye,  have  lost  the  power  of  eSective  self-fettUiis- 
tion,  but  in  most  cues  both  forms,  self-  and  crou-fertilitatloa, 
seem  to  be  possible^  TTius  Ihe  species  of  wheal  are  usually  self- 
fertilized,  but  aoss-fertillzation  is  possibre  since  the  glumes  are 
open  above,  Ihe  stigmas  project  laterally,  and  the  anthen  empty 
only  about  oDB-thiid  of  their  pollen  in  their  own  flower  and 
the  rest  into  the  air.  Ta  some  cultivated  taces  ni  botley,  crois- 
fcitilizalion  is  precluded,  AS  lix  flowers  never  ofien.  Refecenca 
has  aheady  ben  made  to  deistogunic  q>etia  wUch  occoi  in 
Mvenl  genera. 

Fnil  and  SitJ. — The  ovary  ripens  into  A  usuafly  naall  ovoid 
or  rounded  fmit,  which  Is  entirdy  occupied  by  the  sin^  large 
seed,  from  which  it  is  not  lo  be  disiinguiahod,  the  thin  peilcup 
being  completely  united  to  its  lurface.  To  this  pecuUu 
fruit  the  term  caryepsii  bos  been  iRilied  (more  famiUariY 
"griin"];  it  Is  commonly  furrowed  longiludlnally  down  ou 
side  (usually  the  inner,  but  in  Coix  and  ill  allies,  Ihe  outer].  And 
atlditioBal  covering  is  not  unfreijuently  provided  by  the 
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glume  ("  cbaff  "of  eefeds).  From  this  type  are  a  few  deviations; 
that  io  Spar^hohtSf  &c.  (fig.  i6),  the  pericarp  is  not  united  with 
the  seed  but  is  quite  distinct,  dehisces,  and  allows  the  loose  seed  to 
escape.  Sometimes  the  pericarp  is  membranous,  sometimes  hard, 
forming  a  nut,  as  in  some  genera  of  Bambuseae,  while  in  other 
Bam^seae  it  becomes  thick  and  fleshy,  forming  a  berry  often  as 

•  large  as  an  apple.  In  Mdocanna  the  bo-ry  forms 
an  edible  fruit  3  or  4  in.  long,  with  a  pointed 
beak  of  2  in.  more;  it  is  indehisccnt,  and  the 
small  seed  germinates  whilst  the  fruit  is  still 
attached  to  the  tree,  putting  out  a  tuft  of  roots 

Pjq    ,^ and  a  shoot,  and  not  falling  till  the  latter  is  6  in. 

Fruit  i^SporO'  loi^*  I'bc  position  of  the  embrjro  is  plainly 
Mf».  showing  visible  on  the  front  side  at  the  base  of  the  grain, 
the  dehiscent  On  the  other,  posterior,  side  of  the  grain  is  a 
F^icarp  ana  jj^^y^  ^j.  j^gg  evident,  sometimes  punctiform, 
sometimes  elongated  or  linear  mark,  the  hilum, 
the  place  where  the  ovule  was  fastened  to  the  wall  oif  the  ovary. 
The  form  of  the  hOum  is  constant  throughout  a  genus,  and 
sometimes  also  in  whole  tribes. 

The  testa  is  thin  and  membranous  but  occasionally  coloured, 
and  the  embryo  small,  the  great  bulk  of  the  seed  being  occupied 
by  the  hard  farinaceous  endosperm  (albumen)  on  which  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  grain  depends.  The  outermost  layer  of 
endosperm,  the  aleuron-layer,  consists  of  regular  cells  filled  with 
small  proteid  granules;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  large  polygonal 
cells  containing  numerous  starch-grains  in  a  matrix  of  proteid 
which  may  be  continuous  (horny  endosp^m)  or  granular  (mealy 
endosperm).  The  embryo  presents  many  points  of  interest.  Its 
position  is  remarkable,  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
endosperm  at  the  base  of  its  outer  side.  This  character  is 
absolute  for  the  whole  order,  and  effectually  separates  Gramineae 
from  Cyperaceae.  The  part  in  contact  with  the  endosperm  is 
plate-like,  and  is  known  as  the  sculeltum;  the  surface  in  contact 
with  the  endosperm  forms  an  absorptive  epithelium.  In  some 
grasses  there  Is  a  small  scale-like  appendage  opposite  the  scutel- 
lum,  the  epiblast.  There  is  some  difTcrence  of  opinion  as  to  which 
structure  or  structures  represent  the  cotyledon.  Three  must  be 
considered:  (x)  the  scutellum,  connected  by  vascular  tissue 
with  the  vascular  cylinder  of  the  main  axis  of  the  embryo  which 
it  more  or  less  envelops;  it  never  leaves  the  seed,  serving 
merely  to  prepare  and  absorb  the  food-stuff  in  the  endosperm; 
(2)  the  cellular  outgrowth  of  the  axis,  the  epiblast,  small  and 
inconspicuous  as  in  wheat,  or  larger  as  in  Stipa;  (3)  the  pileole 
or  germ-sheath,  arising  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  and  above  the 
scuteUum,  enveloping  the  plumule  in  the  seed  and  appearing 
above  ground  as  a  generally  colourless  sheath  from  the  apex  of 
which  the  plumule  ultimately  breaks  (fig.  1 7, 4 . 6).  The  develop- 
ment of  these  structures  (which  was  Investigated  by  van  Tieghem ) , 


especially  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  vascular  bundles  which 
supply  them,  favours  the  view  that  the  scutellum  and  pileole  are 
highly  differentiated  parts  of  a  single  coty1edon,and  this  view  is  in 
accord  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  seedling  of  grasses  and 
of  other  monocotyledons.  The  epiblast  has  beien  regarded  as 
representing  a  second  cotyledon,  but  this  is  a  very  doubtfiil 
Interpretation. 

Ccrminaiion.'^ln  germination    the    coleorhiza    lengthens, 
raptures  the  pericarp,  and  fixes  the  grain  to  the  ground  by 


developing  numerous  hairs.  The  radicle  then  breaks  through 
the  coleorhiza,  as  do  also  the  secondary  rootlets  where,  as  hi 
the  case  of  many  cereals,  these  have  been  formed  in  the  embiyo 
(fig.  X7,  4).  The  germ-sheath  grows  vertically  upwards,  its 
stiff  apex  pushing  through  the  soil,  while  the  plumule  b  hidden 
in  its  hollow  interior.  Finally  the  plumule  escapes,  its  leaves 
successively  breaking  through  at  the  tip  of  the  germ-sheath. 
The  scutellum  meanwhile  feeds  the  developing  embryo  from 
the  endosperm.  The  growth  of  the  primary  root  is  limited; 
sooner  or  later  adventitious  roots  develop  from  the  axis  above 
the  radicle  which  they  ultimately  exceed  in  growth. 

Means  of  Distribution. — Various  methods  of  scattering  the 
grain  have  been  adopted,  in  which  parts  of  the  spikelet  or  in- 
florescence  are  concerned.  Short  spikes  nay  fall  from  the 
culm  as  a  whole;  or  the  axis  of  a  spike  or  raceme  is  jointed  so 
that  one  spikelet  falls  with  each  joint  as  in  many  Andropogoneae 
and  Hordeae.  In  many-flowered  spikelets  the  rachilla  is  often 
jointed  and  breaks  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  fruits,  each 
piece  bearing  a  glume  and  pale.  One-flowered  spikelets  may 
fall  as  a  whole  (as  in  the  tribes  Paniceae  and  Andropogotieae), 
or  the  axis  is  jointed  abovp  the  barren  glumes  so  that  only  the 
flowering  glume  and  pale  fall  with  the  fruit.  These  arrange- 
ments are,  with  few  exceptions,  lacking  in  cultivated  cereals 
though  present  in  their  wild  forms,  so  far  as  those  are  known. 
Such  arrangements  are  disadvantageous  for  the  complete  gather- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  therefore  varieties  in  which  they  are  not 
present  would  be  preferred  for  cultivation.  The  persistent 
bracts  (glume  and  pale)  afford  an  additional  protection  to  the 
fruit;  they  protect  the  embryo,  which  is  nc'ar  the  surface,  from 
too  rapid  wetting  and,  when  once  soaked,  from  drying  up  again. 
They  also  decrease  the  specific  gravity,  so  that  the  grain  is  more 
readily  carried  by  the  wind,  especially  when,  as  in  Briza,  the  glume 
has  a  \&rge  surface  compared  with  the  size  of  the  grain,  or  when, 
as  in  Holctts,  empty  glumes  also  take  part;  in  Canary  grass 
(Pkalaris)  the  large  empty  glumes  bear  a  membranous  wing 
on  the  keel.  In  the  sugar-cane  (5acc/rafMm)  and  several  allied 
genera  the  separating  joints  of  the  axis  bear  long  hairs  below 
the  spikelets;  in  others,  as  in  Arundo  (a  reed-grass),  the  ftowering 
glumes  are  enveloped  in  long  hairs.  The  awn  which  is  frequently 
borne  on  the  flowering  glume  is  also  a  very  efficient  means  of 
distribution,  catching  into  fur  of  animals  or  plumage  of  birds, 
or  as  often  in  Stipa  (fig.  8)  forming  a  long  feather  for  wind- 
carriage.  In  Tragus  the  glumes  bear  numerous  short  hooked 
bristles.  The  fleshy  berries  of  some  Bambuseae  favour  distribu- 
tion by  animals. 

The  awn  is  also  of  use  in  burying  the  fruit  in  the  soil.  Thus 
in  Stipa,  species  of  Avena,  Heteropogon  and  others  the  base  of 
the  glume  forms  a  sharp  point  which  will  easily  penetrate  the 
ground;  above  the  point  are  short  stiff  upwardly  pointing  hairs 
which  oppose  its  withdrawal.  The  long  awn,  which  is  bent  and 
closely  twisted  below  the  bend,  acts  as  a  driving  organ;  it  is 
very  hygroscopic,  the  coils  untwisting  when  damp  and  twisting 
up  when  dry.  The  repeated  twisting  and  untwisting,  espcd* 
ally  when  the  upper  part  of  the  awn  has  become  fi«d  in  the 
earth  or  caught  in  surrounding  vegetation,  drives  the  point 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ground.  Such  grasses  often  cause 
harm  to  sheep  by  catching  in  the  wool  and  boring  through 
the  skin. 

A  peculiar  method  of  distribution  occuis  in  tome  alpine  and 
arctic  grasses,  which  grow  under  conditions  where  ripening  of 
the  fruit  is  often  uncertain.  The  entire  spikelet,  or  single 
flowers,  are  transformed  into  small-leaved  shoots  which  fall 
from  the  axes  and  readily  root  in  the  ground.  Some  species, 
such  as  Poa  stricta,  are  known  only  in  this  viviparous 
condition;  others,  like  our  British  species  Festma  mn4 
and  Poa  aipina,  become  viviparous  under  the  q>ecial  climatic 
conditions. 

n.  CLASSxncATiON.—Gramineae  are  sharply  defined  horn 
all  other  plants,  and  there  are  no  genera  as  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  feel  a  doubt  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  it  or  not. 
The  only  family  closely  allied  is  Cyperaceae,  and  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  may  be  here  brought  together.  The 
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K9»t  distinctioiis  are  foand  In  the  podtion  of  the  embiyo  in 
rebtkm  to  the  endosperai—Uteral  io  grasses,  basal  in  Cypenureae 
— and  in  the  possession  by  Gramineae  ol  the  2-nerved  palea 
below  each  flower.  Less  absolute  characters,  but  generally 
trustworthy  and  nx>re  easily  observed,  are  the  feathery  stigmas, 
the  always  distichous  arrangement  of  the  glumes,  the  usual 
absence  of  more  general  bracts  in  the  inflorescence,  the  split 
leaf-sheaths,  and  the  hollow,  cylindrical,  jointed  culms — some 
or  all  of  which  are  wanting  in  all  Cyperaccae.  The  same  char- 
acters will  distinguish  grasses  from  the  other  glumiferous  orders, 
Restiaceae,  and  Eriocaulonaceae,  which  are  besides  further 
removed  by  their  capsular  fruit  and  pendulous  ovules.  To  other 
monocotyledonous  families  the  resemblances  are  merely  of 
adaptive  or  vegetative  characters.  Some  Commelinaceae  and 
Harantaceae  approach  grasses  in  foliage;  the  leaves  of  Allium, 
&c.,  possess  a  iigule;  the  habit  of  some  palms  reminds  one  of 
the  bamboos;  and  Juncaceae  and  a  few  Liliaccae  possess  an 
inconspicuous  scarious  perianth.  There  are  about  300  genera 
containing  about  5300  well-defined  species. 

The  great  uniformity  among  the  very  numerous  species  of  this 
vast  famfly  renders  its  ckusificaHon  very  difficult.  The  difliculty 
has  been  increased  by  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  genera  founded  on  slight  characters,  and  from  the  dcscrip-' 
tion  (in  consequence  of  their  wide  distribution)  of  identiad 
plants  under  several  different  genera. 

No  characters  for  main  divisions  can  be  obtained  from  the 
flower  proper  or  fruit  (with  the  exception  of  the  character  of 
the  hilum),  and  it  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  trust 
to  cfaaractera  derived  from  the  usually  less  important  inflor- 
escence and  bracts. 

Robert  Brown  suggested  two  primary  divisions^— Paniceae 
and  Poaceae,  acording  to  the  position  of  the  most  perfect 
flower  in  the  spikelet;  this  is  the  upper  (apparently)  terminal 
one  in  the  first,  whilst  in  the  second  it  occupies  the  lower  position, 
the  more  imperfect  ones  (if  any)  being  above  it.  Munro  supple- 
mented this  by  another  character  easier  of  verification,  and  of 
even  greater  constancy,  in  the  articulation  of  the  pedicel  in  the 
Pam'ceae  immediately  below  the  glumes;  whilst  in  Poaccae 
this  does  not  occur,  but  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  frequently 
articulates  above  the  pair  of  empty  basat  glumes.  Neither  of 
these  great  divisions  will  well  accommodate  certain  genera 
allied 'to  Pkahris,  for  which  Brown  proposed  tentatively  a 
third  group  (since  named  Phalarideae)',  this,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  placed  by  Bentham  under  the  Foaceae. 

The  following  arrangement  has  been  proposed  by  Professor 
Eduard  Hackel  in  his  recent  monograph  on  the  order. 

A.  Spikelets  one-flowered,  rareljr  two-flowered  as  in  Zta,  falling 
from  the  pedicel  entire  or  with  certain  joints  of  the  rachis  at  maturity, 
Rachina  not  produced  beyond  the  flowers. 

a.  Hilum  a  point;  apikielets  not  laterally  compressed. 

«  Fertile  glume  and  pale  hyaline;  empty  glumes  thicki 
membranous  to  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous,  the  lowest 
the  largest.  Rachis  generally  jointed  and  breaking  up 
when  mature. 

1.  Spikelets  uniaexual,  male  and  female  in  separate 

inflorescences  or  on  different  parts  of  the  came 
inflorescence.  I.  Maydeae, 

2,  Spikelets  bisexual,, or  male  and  bisexual,  each  male 

standing  close  to  a  bisexual.  2.  Andropogpneas. 
/Uertile  glume  and  pale  cartilaginous,  coriaceous  or  paperv; 
empty  glumes  more  delicate,  usually  herbaceous,  the 
lowest  usually  smallest.  Spikelets  falling  singly  from  the 
unjointcd  rachis  of  the  spike  or  the  ultimate  branches  of 
the  panicle.  3.  Pamueat, 

h.  Hifaim  a  line;  spikelets  laterally  compressed. 

4.  Oryuae. 

B.  Spikelets  one*  to  indefinifee-flowered ;  In  the  one-flowered  the 
rschilla  frequently  produced  beyond  the  flower;  rachilb  generally 
jointed  above  the  empty  glumes,  which  remain  after  the  fruiting 
glumes  have  fallen.  When  more  than  one-flowered,  distinct  inter- 
nodes  arc  developed  between  the  flowers. 

a.  Culm  herbaceous,  annual;  leaf-blade  sessile,  and  not  joIn|cd 
to  the  riieath. 
«  Spikelets.  upon  distinct  pedicels  and  arranged  in  panicles  or 

raocroes. 
I.  Spikdcts  one-flowered. 

t.  Empty  glumes  4.  $.  Phalarideae. 


II. 


fi. 


vBon  tnan  on^nowerea* 
Fertile  glumes  generally  shorter  than  the  empty 
glumes,  usually  with  a  bent  awn  on  the  back. 

7*  Aveneaa, 
Fertile  glumes  aenerally  longer  than  the  empty,  ua* 
awncd  or  with  a  straight,  terminal  awn. 

9*  FeUuaae, 
0  Spikelets  crowded  in  two  cloae  rows,  forming  a  one-sided 
spike  or  raceme  with  a  continuous  (not  jointed)  rachis. 

8.  CklorUMt. 
y  Spikelets  in  two  opposite  rows  forming  an  equal-sided  spike. 

10.  Hordtac. 

'  b.  Culm  woody,  at  any  rate  at  the  base.Ieaf-blade  jointed  to  the 
sheath,  often  with  a  diort,  slender  petiole. 

11.  Bambtutae^ 
Tribe  I.  Msydead  (7  genera  in  the  warmer  paru  of  the  earth). 

Zes  Mays  ^main,  g.v. .  or  Indian  com)  (g.r).  Tripsaemm,  2  or 3  species 
in  subtropical  America  north  of  the  equator;  Tr.  dactyloides  Ct^ma 
grass)  extends  northwards  to  Illinois  and  Connecticut;  it  is  used  for 
fodder  and  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Coix  Laaryma*  Jobi  (Job's 
tears)  q.9. 
Tribe  2.  Andropogimeait  (35    genera,     mainly    tropkal).    The 


iL  Empty  glumes  a. 


Atroslideat. 


or  instance  the  large  genus  Andropogan,  Eliimwus  and  others. 
Sacckarum  offieinarum  (sugar-cane)  ({.p.).  Sorghum,  an  important 
tropical  cereal  known  as  black  millet  or  durra  {q.t.).  Miseantkus  aiHi 
EnanAuSt  nearly  allied  to  Sacckarum,  are  tall  reed-like  — 
with  large  silky  flower-panicles,  which  are 
grown  tor  ornament.  Imperaia,  another 
ally,  is  a  widespread  tropical  genus;  one 
species  /.  arundtnacta  is  the  principal  grass 
of  the  alang-alang  fields  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago; it  is  used  for  thatch.  Vossia,  an 
aquatic  grass,  often  -floating,  is  found  in 
western  India  and  tropical  Africa.  In  the 
swampy  lands  of  the  upper  Nile  it  forms* 
along  with  a  species  of  Sauharum,  huge 
floating  grass  barriers.  Eiionurus,  a  wide- 
spread savanna  grass  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropwal  America,  and  also  in  the  tropics  of 
the  old  workl,  is  rejected  by  cattle  probably 
on  account  of  its  aromatic  character,  the 

3»kelets  having  a  strong  balsam-like  smell, 
ther   aromatic    members   are   Andropogon 
Nardus,  a  native  of  India,  but  also  cultivated, 
the  rhizome,  leaves  and  especially  the  soike- 
lets  of  which  contain  a  volatile  oil,  whicn  on 
distillation  yields  the  citronella  oil  of  com* 
meroe.    A  closely  allied  uiecies,  A.  SckoeH^ 
antkus  (lemon-grass),  yiekls  lemon-grass  oil;     Pig.  i8.~-Apairof 
a  variety  is  used  bv  the  negroes  in  western  spikelets  of  AndfO- 
Africa  for  haemorrhage.     Other  species  of  pcgon, 
the  same  genus  are  used  as  stimulants  and 
cosmetics  u  various  parts  of  the  tropics.    The  Botdtt  of  Helero* 
pogoH,  a  cosmopolitan  genus  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  have 
stroi^Iy  awned  spikelets.    Tkemeda  Forskalti,  which  occurs  from  the 
Mediterranean  regbn  to  South  Africa  and  Tasmania,  is  the  kangaroo 
grass  of  Australia,  where,  as  in  South  Africa,  it  often  covers  wide 
tracts. 

Tribe  3.  PaniceoB  (about  2$  genera,  tropical  to  subtropical  t 
a  few  temperate),  a  second  flower,  generally  male,  rarely  herma- 
phrodite, is  often  present  below  the  fertile  flower.  Paspalum,  is  a 
large  tropical  genus,  most  abundant  in  America,  especially  on  the 
pampas  and  carapos;  many  species  are  ^ood  fora^  plants,  and  the 
grain  is  sometimes  used  for  food.  A mpkicarpum^  nadve  in  the  south* 
eastern  United  States,  has  fertile  cleistogamous  spikelets  on  filiform 
runners  at  the  base  of  the  culm,  those  on  the  terminal  panicle  are 
sterile.  Panicum,  a  very  polymorphic  genus,  and  one  of  the  lasgcst 
in  the  order,  is  widely  spread  in  all  warm  countries;  together  with 
species  of  Patpalum  they  form  good  forage  grasses  in  the  South 
American  savannas  and  campos.  Panicum  Crus-gaUi  is  a  poly^ 
morphic  cosmopolitan  grass,  which  is  often  grown  for  fodder;  in  one 
form  (A  frumeniaceum)  it  is  cultivated  in  India  for  its  graiiu  P» 
^icalum,  with  broad  folded  leaves,  is  an  ornamentaljEieenhousegmsa. 
P.  miliaceum  is  millet  (9.V.),  and  P.  altissimum^  Guinea  grass.  In 
the  closely  allied  genus  Digitaria,  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  section  of  Panicum,  the  lowest  barren  glume  is  reduced  to  a  point  ( 
D.  sanguinalit  is  a  very  widespread  grass,  in  Bohemia  it  is  cultrvated 
as  a  food-grain ;  it  is  also  the  crab-grass  of  the  southern  United  States^ 
where  it  is  used  for  fodder. 

In  Selaria  and  allied  genera  the  spikelet  is  subtended  by  an 
involucre  of  bristles  or  spines  which  represent  sterile  branches  of  the 
inflorescence.  Setmria  ikUica,  Hungarian  grass,  is  extensively  grown 
as  a  food-grain  both  in  China  and  Japan,  parts  of  India  and  westene 
Asia,  u»  well  as  in  Europe,  where  its  culture  dates  from  prehistoric 
tiroes;  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  lake  dwellings  of 
the  Stone  age. 

la  Ca$cnnu  the  bristles  unite  to  form  a  tough  spiny  capeule 


(tnrinui)  uiil  odwr  tpedn  >n  tmblcioiu 

aouth  AnfricB,  u  tlK  invohierv  chngi  Id  the 


GRASSES 


isLt. 


on  bukict  iDainilDil  kluin  North  JStfk*  ■odDDtl] 
The  ludiiiu  cdHhi  [he  pain  for  food.  O^na  huh 
K    Lt^hhc  Sparmm,  idlh  a  CRcrndi  ttnn  And  ilLff  tui] 

■-  ' — '^  ~  "'■-■  "-'  on  Ihc  bifh  plaina  ttfnlBidg  U: 

of  f  he  miutn  of  HpBTtD. 
le  5.  PkalJiAtt  {6 


i.At"" 


it"in  Ihc'cloKir  aUied 
tiuifliaut  Ebe  tcmpetau 


(Wy  dnribulHl  gcncm.  occurri^c  1  -fvdally  on  open  plaioB  and 
ppH!  the  conifMcuouily  awrtnl  |i,iMi]«1  fluvpring  ^lumc  fonns 

mdoit  QSCUU  of  dnpmJTIR  Itio  ^rnin.  5^pa  pnijHrjB  is  A  chaj- 
Lcri^  IpKlH  of  Che  Ruuidn  stcppo.  51.  IMrlM  (pom}^n« 
im)  And MherapHdea  uepleniiful  on  the  North  Afiwriain  prairies 

MunuAiM  li  the  Seanuh  npacto  inta  <«,•.).  knovii  in  North 
da  u  hilh  «  alfL  i'Uf  in  Uni  n  cyUodiKsl  vike-Uke  inaami- 
„   .._^_.    ...       ■   .  .  luiWe  (odder '  -  ^- 


.^difefini  pnlniii  (EinijD}.     SpeiwkAu,  ■  luge  (emu  in  the 
Vu-nwr  parte  of  both  Wnuphem,  bur  chidty  AiKrica,  derives  ita 

fruh.   jlpvJluiia  Ljr;e  world-wide  genua,  but  eapecial^  developed 

in  thf  nntb  lemperaie  toor,  where  it  inciitdea  hnportaot  neadow- 

-occurriDK  throinbDut  (he  temprr:«ir  .ind  amk  aonet  and  upon  high 


.'Oru  ^icaan 
«  of  which  11 


Idrii  mounriini  in  the  tropics;  'i'  ^"...'.nur  (/Ihiw  ftaetKou)  with 
*  looee  nlnkk  nnd  yellow  nlkLiiiii^  -f.ikeltti  »  a  valuable  iDdder- 

ru.    Jlveiafalua  it  the  vlM  i.^<  .ji.  1  ^.  io^nu  the  rullivalRl  oat 
.t-..'   .  .  ' Tenniil  «e1d  grau.  native  in 

Iku-iii  ...   I  ..  '  ::    .      .1      .  .    '     'ope.  i>  cultivated  io  North 

"nut  only  Britiih  rrpmenuiive  11  CymaL*  Daujtoit  (doc^i  tootlti 

dry  clinulH  (B^muda  ^ua  of 


n  United  SiBIei, 


ciea  fmetquile  %,ntA.  frama  ffiu}  on 

tropical  weed;  the  nearly  allieniiieeiefl 
-'-^Tlhe.wr '  •-^— ■ 

(wider. 


£.  Catacana  it  a  cultivated  gram  in  Ihe  warmer  nana  si 
throatboat  Africa.  ^wUh  iatltiMa  is  the  buRile  in 
North  Anerlan  prairiea,  ■  valuable  (od' 

Tribe  9-  Afffeooa  (about  B3  genera t  inLiuuria  uu^m^^.  (ciui^coue 
■icdc  ami  alpfne  (ormi)  many  are  imponaol  nwadow-graatea;  t; 
an  Briliih.  Gymfnum-arttjtunm  (pampaa  eraf*)  it  a  native  o 
Bouthem  Braiil  and  Argeatina.  AnuUa  and  Pkraimilii  are  tal 
rced-sraiara  (m  RieoI.  Several  apKin  of  Triodia  cover  Larw  arrai 
•lthalBtirigra(AiiMralia,aadlrBaitbeiratifi,ahaifil]'.p(iiB(cdl(svci 


iphm  and  (oll ,, 

M   the   Arctic   rrpon-     Ho.  30.— Poi  d« 
^■^t}^'^         d»utlo,t.«i 

of  the  Falkland  and  certain  anurclic  iilini 
-k  [rait.     Ctyuria  JluHani.  manna-gr 


aluablepanure 


emperaee  lone-  B.  tntJut  la  a  uiriu]  foraie 
D  dry  chalky  mL 

:  10.  Heri&u  (about  ig  genera,  viiddy 
ittd;  ill  ate  Briiuh}.  Kariia  ilHila  (mat- 
round  on  heathi  anij  dry  p 


•Itnltm  (darnel)    c.  .     . 

...  Se  ftajn.  SttaiM  eenati,  rye  (fl.P.),  IB  .  . 
mainlv  In  northern  Europe.  Airepymm  rtpenw 
(couch  graia)  hai  a  Ujng  creeping  Dndcrgrcwnd  iicm, 
and  ii  a  trovbleume  wred  m  cuhivared  land;  the 
widely  creeping  ttem  of  A-  junatim.  found  oa 
taody  aca-khorca,  rendera  it  a  uvful  sand-binder. 
Tritium  Hlaum  it  wheat  (u.)  (If.  II).  and  Htf  I 

iium  latinm.  bvky  (g.e.).     H.   iiiiriaui.   wild  I 

barley.  It  a  connwn  erata  in  waite  placet.    Etymtu  Q 

the  north  temperalenme  and  ita  utefiHiand'bindcr.  cltL-'njWhnl 
Tribe  ll-XnihwH.  Containa  13  lenera.  mainly  f^.^;^. 
tropical.   Srt  Bauboci.  hi?!  Abwl  t 

In.  DisTUBunoH. — GnsMi  are    the    mort"''""' 
nnlvenally   diSuied    of   all    Sowoidg    plants. 
Tbeie  ii  do  dislrin  In  Hfaicli  Ibcy  do  not  occtn,  ind  in  neaiV 
all  Ibey  an  K  leading  [catnre  ol  the  Bora.    Id  number  M 
■pcda  CnuuiieM  comet  cocaidenbly  alter  CoaipMlthc  *w 


GRASSHOPPER 


Lodividiu]  pUnls  li  probably  Smi  exceeds 
ejlhet;  wbUtt  from  the  wide  uleiuioD  ot  BaBy  of  ili 
qieda,  tlie  pmpoiiioii  of  Cmnincu  lo  other  orden  in  the 
variom  floru  of  the  woild  I>  niiich  bitber  than  it*  ounibcr  of 
•pedc*  irould  lead  one  to  opect.  Id  tropioil  itgioni,  where 
LcfUBUDOue  il  the  leadini  otdcr.  gnocs  dotdj'  (oUdw  u  the 
ucond,  whilit  in  U»  Kum  and  tenpenie  tttioct  of  the  DOnhern 
bemiapben,  is  which  Compoiiiie  taktt  the  lead,  Gnmtneaa 
tfia  Dccupia  the  McoDd  paiiion. 

While  the  freatcit  nuinhcr  ol  apeda  it  found  in  tbc  tiofiical 
»HK,  the  number  oI  individuali  ii  stealer  in  Ibe  Icmpcnto 
KUMS,HherethcyfatineiLendedareua[IuTf.  Turf- or iwtdow. 
formation  dqxnds  upon  unifonn  ninfalL  Craiaei  alto  diar- 
acietize  iteppca  and  lavacnat,  where  they  lam  jcattcrad  tufts. 
Tbebainboosarcafeatureof  tropical  forest  vegetjilj 


where  the  order  pbyi  a  distinc 


Ibe  Cape,  Chili,  lie,  Th 
to  the  whole  phanerogamic  Bora  in  different 
to  vary  from  nearly  lib  in  the  Arctic  legiras 
the  Ciipe;  in  Ibe  Briiitfa  Isles  It  is  about  ^i 
Tbeptindpal  dimaiic  cause  influencing  the 
(Ceoui  tpeciei  appears  lo  t 


n   hcmisr^en 


ises  is  its  uniformity;  there  are 
in  Compoaitae,  wbetv  a  marked 
da  exists;  and  tbe  gencn, 
■c  ones,  bavc  usually 


The 'distribution  ni  the  inpicil  tnht  BmlUttiat  ti  iDtetalini. 
The  specie*  are  about  equally  divided  between  Ibe  lada-Malayin 
region  and  trepicaJ  America,  only  one  ^teda  being  commoa 
to  both.  The  tribe  is  very  poorly  represented  in  tjcpical  Africa; 
one  specie*  OxyUnentkira  abyuinita  ha*  a  wide  range,  aod  three 
monotypic  genera  are  endemic  in  western  tropical  Africa.  None 
corded  for  Australia,  though  apecies  may  perhaps  occur 


C. 


notlhcrr 


;  species 


lelual  II 


r«  almnt  cumopoUtan, 


Many  grauet  ai 
ned,  PkratmUct  iommnnn;  ana  many  range  tnrougr 
warm  ngiom  of  the  globe,  i.t.  Cyimtan  Datlylm, 
MUa,  Imperala  anatiiwiiica,  Sporibiiliii  indicns,  tic,  t 
*eedt  ol  cultisatioo  a*  speciei  of  ScUria,  EikinttUiiis. 
specie*  of  the  north  temperate  lone,  auch  a*  Paa  in 
P.  praltitiii,  Feiluca  atina,  F.  mbra  and  olhers,  are  a 
the  tiopic*  but  reappear  in  the  antarctic  region*;  oth 
41  atpiHitm)  appear  ir 


inlhcini 


Not 


of  A 


tlrilia.    Thus  ol  the  >, 


endemic,  t  eitends  lo  South  Africa,  j  ate  commoD  to  Aiu 
sndNcwZealand,  iS  extend  aboinlo  Asia,  whilst  no  fewti 
U  are  found  in  bath  the  Old  and  New  World*,  t6  Mng  chiefly 
tnipkal  and  iS  chiefly  eitn-tropical. 

Of    specially   remarkable  (peek*  Lyiaim  b  found  on  th 
K*-nuKl  ol  the  eattem  half  of  ihe  Meditemnein  basin,  and  th 

Europe  (Norway,  Bohemia.  Au»tti»,  Normandy),  in  Nonh-eai 
Aua  {Amur)  and  on  Ibe  Pacific  coaM  of  North  Amerio  (Oiegon. 
Washingion).  Many  remarkable  endemic  genera  ace 
tropical  America,  including  ^fleniecjUM  of  Braiil,  and  moit  of 
Ihe  Latsc  aquatic  species  with  separated  sexes  lue  found  in  this 


MdviUc  Island. 

U  Craud.— While  nomoou*  remaiBS  of  fn»JJke  leaves 
ptoof  tbat  grasses  were  widespread  and  ^Jnindantly 
developed  in  past  gcologica]  age*,  especially  in  tbe  Tertiary 
period,  tbe  fossil  remain*  are  in  most  cases  too  fragmentary  and 
badly  preserved  lor  the  dclermiaat  ion  of  genera,  and  concluaions 
based  tbercon  in  explanation  of  existing  geographical  distrib 
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a  for 
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Boissicr.  Flora  ttvniniii,  Ac.  Ac 

GBASSHOPPBH  (Fr.  lanltrdU,  Ital.  piat, 
'luiikiiila,  Swcd.  CriSiheppa).  namas  applinl 
sects  belonging  to  the  faniilics  LeiHilidai 
hey  arc  especially  rcmarluhic  for  their  salUi 


I  v-i-iSBj);  A.  v/.  Eichler,  Bliulia^ 


diicd   by  V 


their 


irgani 


'ofani 


Thitclion-DyEr); 
Get.  Cnuiapfir, 


It  af  the  male 


in  the  t 


inicd  la 


s;  the  AcriiiUm  have 


^d-liLe 
d  the  stridulaiory  organ 
diloty  organs  on  the  Gnt 
'*  grasshopper  '*  is  almost 


familit 


oviposilot. 
abdominal  segment,  and  the  sttidul 
postetfot  leg  and  the  wing.    Tbe  ictn 
synonymous  with  Locust  {$.(.).    Vi 
and  "  locust  "  arc  included  nembci 
noticed,  but  Ibemajoritjibclonglotbe  Anidiidat  \\ 
In  Britain  the  terra  is  chieDy  applicable  to  the 
grasshopper  {LocMa  or  Pliaitpsura  tiridiisima) 
most  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  and  la  smalle 
bcttcr-kDoitn  species  of  the  genera  SIfnoMliria,  i 

pconotum,  which  often  reaches  beyond  the  extremity 
All  are  vegetable  feeders,  and,  as  in  all  orthopiei 
have  an  incomplete  metamaiphosis,  so  that  their 
powers  arc  continuous  from  the  moment  of  emergence  Itora 
Ihe  egg  till  death.  Tbe  migtalocy  locust  IP^bylylas  ilnirasani) 
may  be  considered  only  an  exaggerated  gras^oppcr.  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  laciat(CofD^(nim^rIi«)ii  still  more  entitled 
10  the  name.  In  Britain  the  species  are  not  of  sufficient  siae, 
nor  of  sufficient  numerical  importance,  to  do  any  great  damage. 
The  colour*  of  many  of  them  assimilate  greatly  to  those  of  iheir 
hBlhlat*;  the  green  of  the  Locitsla  viridisjima  i*  wonderfully 
'  '     ~    rbage  amongst  which  it  lives,  and  those 


species  Lhat  fiequei 


manner.    Yet  ma 
(though  scarcely 

ES' 

ve  brilliantly  cokiutcd  undet-wiog* 
omu),  and  during  High!  are  almojt 
Those  (hat  belong  to  tbc  Aniiiiiac 

mostly  hiy  their 
^uj(«f«'abo^ 

egg*  m  mo 
!  their  egg 

re  or  less  cylin 
i^  the" ground. 

rical  masses,  sur- 
nd.    Some  of  the 
but  others  depoBl 
hicb  Ihe  female  ia 

aided  by  a  long  11 
of  Ihe  abdomen 

wherea*  in  the  AcrUiida  there  is  only  an 
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GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS— GRATIANUS 


Iridulitioa  ic  "  »ng  "  in  ifae  latttr 
ie  hiad  legs  igaiut  poninns  of  the 
wings  or  wing-covtn.  "lo  a  piacliscd  cat  it  is  perhapa  pouiblc 
10 diuincuisb  lie"  ung  " ol even doKly allied speciB,indHKne 
tn  uid  to  produce  *  sound  diflering  by  day  and  nighl. 

fiUn  or  PAKHASSUS,  in  boiiny,  a  small  becbiceoua  pUsi 
hoown  IB  Famaisia  paluitris  (natural  order  Soxifragaoiu), 
found  on  wet  moon  and  bogs  ia  Britain  but  leu  comnuin  in  ibe 
toutli.    Hw  while  regulai  flower  'a  rendered  ytiy  attracUvc 


by  a  drdet  of  sctlej,  oppo^le  the  petali,  eaeb  of  whicb  bi 
fringe  at  delicate  fiUments  ending  in  a  yellow  knob. '  TbeM 
glisten  in  the  sunshine  and  look  like  a  drop  of  hooty.  Honey  ii 
secreted  by  the  base  of  each  of  the  icalei. 

ORAn  (Irom  Lat.  cralii,  a  hurdle),  the  inn  or  ttecl  leaptaeti 
for  a  domestic  6a.  When  coal  replaced  logs  and  irons  were  founc 
10  be  unsuitable  for  burning  (he  comparatively  small  lumps,  ant 
for  this  reason  and  on  account  of  Ihe  more  concentrated  heal  ol 
coal  il  became  necessary  to  confine  the  am  of  the  fire.    Thus  i 

principles  of  heating  increased,  was  succeeded  by  ibe  smal 

been  in  ordinary  use  in  EngUnd.  Id  ibe  early  part  of  the  igth 
century  polished  iled  grates  were  eitensivcly  used,  bi'  ' 
labour  and  difliculty  of  kctjung  Ihem  bright  were  coasidi 
and  they  were  gradually  replaced  by  grates  ivitb  a  polished  black 
surface  which  could  be  tiuickly  renewed  by  an  applitalioB  of 
black-lead.    The  most  frequent  form  of  the  iSlh-ccnIury 


Tbeb 

in  Ibe  shape  of  movable  k 


iwagi 


ind  leitoons  characlerlilk  of 

grate  is  a  soinewliat  limllar 
andirons.  Sied  or  novible. 

upon  Ibe  health,  combuHlon 


their  manner.  The  moderi 
basket  supported  upon  dogi 
In  the  closing  yevs  of  the  j 
invented,  in  which  the  lire  hi 
being  aided  by  an  airKrhamb 

SKATIAM  (FUvit;s  Gutunus  Aucunu^,  Ronian  cmptnii 
375'36j,  son  of  Valentintan  I.  by  Severa,  was  born  al  Slrmiura 
in  Ponnonla,  on  the  iSth  of  April  (or  33rd  of  May)  jjg.  (hi  the 
31th  of  August  3A7  he  reecfved  from  his  father  the  title  of 
Augustus.  On  the  death  of  Valenlinian  ( 1 7lh  of  November  37 j) 
the  Iroopt  in  Patinooia  prodainied  his  infant  son  (by  a  second 
"  Justina)  empetoi  under  (he  title  ol  Valentinian  II.  (f.tr). 
ian  acquiesced  in  their  rhoice;  ttscrving  for  himsdl  the 
inistratioD  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  he  handed  over  Italy, 
Illyria  and  Africa  to  Valenlinian  and  his  mothet.  who  Bied  their 
residencB  at  Milan.  The  division,  however,  was  merely  nominal, 
and  Ibe  K*l  Bulboiily  remained  in  the  hands  of  Gratian.  The 
n  portion  of  the  empire  was  under  the  rule  ol  bis  utule 
I.  In  May  j;8  Ciatian  coni[Jetely  deleated  Ibe  Lenliensei, 
tuthcmmost  hranch  of  the  Alamannl,  at  Aigentaria,  near 
te  ol  the  modem  Colmar.  When  Valens  met  his  death 
fighting  against  the  Coths  near  Adrianople  on  the  gib  ol  August 

upon  Gratian.  but  fnling  hinuelf  unable  to  resist  unaided  ihe 
incuraigni  ol  ibe  barbarians,  he  ceded  it  to  Theodosius  (January 
i^g).  With  Theodosius  he  cleared  the  Balkans  ol  betbatians. 
For  some  years  Gratian  governed  the  empire  with  energy  arHl 

cbie£y  with  Ihe  pleasures  of  Ihe  chase,  and  became  a  tool  In  the 
baods  of  the  Fnokiib  general  Merobandes  and  bishop  Ambmse. 
By  taking  into  his  personal  service  a  body  of  Alani,  and  appearing 
io  public  in  Ihe  dreu  ol  a  Scythian  warrior,  he  aroused  the 

Maiimus  look  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  Britain  and  invaded  Gaul  with  a  large  army,  uponwhirh 
Gnlian,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  being  deserted  by  his  troops,  flrd 
Io  Lyoris,  where,  through  lite  Ircacbery  of  the  goven  ' 
delivered  over  Io  one  ol  the  rebel  geiilrtls  >r  ' 
the  ijlh  of  Ai«uM  3S3. 

The  reign  of  Gratian  forms  an  important  e!»ch  in  ecelesiaitieal 
history,  since  during  that  period  onhodoi  Christianiiy  lor  ibe 
first  time  became  dominant  throughout  the  empire.  In  dealing 
with  pagaTis  and  heretics  Gratian^  who  during  his  later  years  vai 
greatly  influenced  by  Ambmse,  bishop  of  Milan,  eihibilcd 
seventy  and  injustice  at  variance  with  his  usual  character.  He 
prohibited  heathen  worship  al  Rome;  refused  Io  wear  the 
insignia  of  [he  pontifu  matimus  as  unbefitting  a  Cbristitn; 
removed  the  altar  of  Victory  from  Ihe  senate-house  al  Rame, 

and  conBscated  its  revenues;  forbade  legacies  ol  real  property 
IS  the  Vestals;  tod  abolished  other  privilegei  bekinging  10  then 
and  10  Ibe  pontiffs.  For  his  treatment  of  faentia  ice  the  church 
hialoiies  of  the  period. 

AuiuoaillBS.— Aoimianus  Marcellinus  nviL-mri.:  Aurdiiis 
Victw,   Efil.   4^;   Zcaimus   iv.   vLj   Ausonius   (Cnlian'i  lunr), 

}  and  61;  Amtdrne,  Dt  fide,  prolegomena  10  EptUolae  II.  i~.  3i, 
Cmiiiclio  <li  Mlu  Vulaliniini:  K.  Richtcr.  Dat  weifrMiuk 
Rak.  biMcnini  unlcr  tai  KaiMmCnlitn.  VakMiwit*  IT.  aW 
tfo.imal(ie6s):  )■ ' "• 


H -3}^  Glut 


):H.Sclirile 


I,  iS7i|)!T.  HodgVin. 

^ ....,-, ...Tilleinont.  H;j(.3«™.,~ , - 

wonh  in  Smith's  Dulinary  ef  ChriiliaH  BitV'f^)-       U- "'  '^•' 

aRATIAHtn.  FKAMCISCUB.  compiler  of  Ihe  Ctnttiiit  dii 
{arianliam  unDttun  or  Dnrilum  Creluni,  and  founder  of  lh< 
sdcnceolcanonlaw.  was  bom  about  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  iilbcenioi} 
alChiusi  in  Tuscany  or.accordingioanoiher  account. at  Catiarii 


the  Camildulian  monastery  of  Clasae  i 
afterwardi  removed  to  that  ol  San  Fe 
spent  many  yean  ia  the  prcparatioi 


of  Ihe  Ciaarih.    The 
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precise  date  of  this  work  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  contains 
le/ercnccs  to  the  decisions  of  the  Lateran  council  of  X139,  and 
there  is  fair  authority  for  believing  that  it  was  completed  while 
Pope  Alexander  III.  was  still  simply  professor  of  theology  at 
Bologna, — in  other  words,  prior  to  1 1 50.  The  labours  of  Gratian 
are  said  to  have  been  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Chiusi,  but 
if  so  he  appears  never  to  have  been  consecrated;  at  least  his 
name  is  not  in  any  authentic  list  of  those  who  luive  occupied 
that  see.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unjknown. 

For  some  account  of  the  Decretum  Craiiani  and  its  history  see 
Canon  Law.  The  best  edition  b  that  of  Friedbcrg  {Ctfrpvu  juris 
canonicit  Leipzig,  1879).  Compare  Schultae,  Zur  CackickU  def 
LiOeratmr  aber  das  Decrtl  Gratian*  (1870),  Die  Gosse  turn  Dttrei 
CrtUioMS  (1872),  and  Ceschichte  der  QueUen  und  Littaratur  des  Juuuh 
nischen  Reckts  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1875). 

GRATRT,  AU6USTB  JOSEPH  ALPHONSB  (1805-1872), 
French  author  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Lille  on  the  loth  of 
March  1805.  He  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Polytechniquei 
Paris,  and,  after  a  period  of  mental  struggle  which  he  has 
described  in  Souvenirs  de  ma  jeunesse^  he  was  ordained  priest 
in  1833.  After  a  stay  at  Strassburg  as  professor  of  the  Petit 
Seminaire,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  College  Stanislas 
in  Paris  in  1842  and,  in  1847,  chaplain  of  the  £cole  Normale 
Sup^rieure.  He  became  vicar-gencral  of  Orleans  in  1861^ 
professor  of  ethics  at  the  Sorbonnc  in  1862,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Barante,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1867,  where  he 
occupied  the  seat  formerly  held  by  Voltaire.  Together  with  M. 
P6t£tot,  curt  of  Saint  Roch,  he  reconstituted  the  Oratory  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  a  society  of  priests  mainly  devoted  to 
education.  Gratry  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility^  but  in  this  respect 
he  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  Council.  He  died 
at  Montrcux  in  Switzerland  on  the  6th  of  February  1872. 

His  chief  works  are:  De  la  eonnaissanee  de  Duu,  opposing 
Positivism  (1835);  La  Logique  (1856);  Les  Sources,  consetls  pour 
fa  eondmiU  de  Vesprii  (1861-1862):  La  Pkiloeopkie  du  credo  (i86t>; 
Commentaire  sur  fimngiU  de  Saint  Malthieu  {1863)2  J^si**-Chriit, 
Uttres  i  hi.  Renan  (1864) ;  Les  Sopkistes  et  la  critique  (m  controversy 
with  E.  Vachcrot)  (1864);  La  Morale  et  la  lot  de  rhisloire,  setting 
forth  his  social  views  (1868);  Mgr.  PMque  d'OrUans  et  Mer. 
Varehaioiu  de  Malines  (1869),  containing  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
historical  arguments  against  the  doctnne  of  papal  infallibility* 
There  is  a  selection  of  Gratry's  writings  and  appreciation  of  bis  style 
by  the  Abb6  Pichot,  in  Pages  ekoisies  des  Grands  acrivains  series, 
published  by  Armand-Coltn  (1897).  See  also  the  critical  study  by 
the  oiatorian  A.  Chauvin,  L'AbU  Gratry  (1901);  Le  Pire  Gratry 
(1900).  and  Les  Demiers  Jours  du  Phre  Gratry  ft  son  testament  sptritud, 
(1872),  by  Cardinal  Adolphe  Perraud,  Gratry's  friend  and  disciple. 

GRATTANt  HENBT  (i  746-1820),  Irish  statesman,  son  of 
James  Grattan,  for  many  years  recorder  of  Dublin,  was  born 
in  Dublin  on  the  3rd  of  July  1746.  He  early  gave  evidence 
of  exceptional  gifts  both  of  intellect  and  character.  At 
Trinity  College^  Dublin,  where  he  had  a  distinguished  career,  he 
began  a  lifelong  devotion  to  classical  literature  and  especially 
to  the  great  orators  of  antiquity.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  1772,  but  never  seriously  practised  the  law.  Like  Flood, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  he  cultivated  his 
natural  genius  for  eloquence  by  study  of  good  modcls,.including 
Bolingbroke  and  Junius.  A  visit  to  the  English  House  of  Lords 
excited  boundless  admiration  for  Lord  Chatham,  of  whose  style 
of  oratory  Grattan  contributed  an  interesting  description  to 
Baralcfiama  (see  Flood,  Henry).  The  influence  of  Flood  did 
much  to  give  direction  to  Grattan's  political  aims;  and  it  was 
through  no  design  on  Grattan's  part  that  when  Lord  Charlcmont 
brought  him  into  the  Irish  parliament  in  1 775,  in  the  very  session 
in  which  Flood  damaged  his  popularity  by  accepting  office, 
Grattan  quickly  superseded  his  friend  in  the  leadership  of  the 
national  party.  Grattan  was  well  qualified  for  it.  His  oratorical 
powers  were  unsurpassed  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
conspicuously  lacked,  indeed,  the  grace  of  gesture  which  he  so 
much  admired  in  Chatham;  he  had  not  the  sustained' dignity 
of  Pitt;  his  powers  of  close  reasoning  were  inferior  to  those  of 
Fox  and  Flood.  But  his  speeches  were  packed  with  epigram, 
and  expressed  with  rare  felicity  of  phrase;  his  terse  and  telling 
sentences  were  richer  in  profound  aphorisms  and  maxims  of 
politic4l  phikMophy  thaa  those  of  any  .other  $tat<sm»n  save 


Burke;  he  possessed  the  orator's  incomparable  gift  of  conveying 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  audience  and  convincing  them  of  the 
loftiness  of  his  aims. 

The  principal  objea  of  the  national  party  was  to  ftt  the  Irish' 
parliament  free  from  constitutional  bondage  to  the  English* 
privy  council.  By  virtue  of  Poyning's  Act,  a  celebrated  statute 
of  Henry  VII,,  all  proposed  Irish  legislation  had  to  be  submitted 
to  the  English  privy  council  for  its  approval  under  the  great* 
seal  of  Enghud  before  being  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament^ 
A  bill  so  approved  might  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  not 
amended.  More  recent  English  acts  had  further  emphasized 
the  complete  dependence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Hotise  of  Lords  had  also  been 
annulled.  Moreover,  the  English  Houses  claimed  and  exercised 
the  power  to  legislate  directly  for  Ireland  without  even  the 
nominal  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  Dublin.  This  was 
the  constitution  which  Molyneux  and  Swift  had  denounced, 
which  Flood  had  attacked,  and  which  Grattan  was  to  destroy. 
The  menacing  attitude  of  the  Volunteer  Conventionat  Dungannon 
greatly  influenced  the  decision  of  the  government  in  1782  to 
resist  the  agitation  no  longer.  It  was  through  ranks  of  volunteers 
drawn  up  outside  the  parliament  house  in  Dublin  that  Grattan 
'passed  on  the  16th  of  April  1782,  amidst  unparalleled  popular 
enthusiasm,  to  move  a  declaration  of  the  independence  oif  the 
Irish  parliament.  "  I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees,"  Grattan 
exclaimed,  "I  watched  over  her  with  a  paternal  solicitude; 
I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms 
to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift,  spirit  of  Molyneux,  your  genius  has 
prevailed!  Ireland  is  now  a  nation!"  After  a  month  of 
negotiation  the  claims  of  Ireland  were  conceded.  The  gratKude 
of  his  countrymen  to  Grattan  found  expression  in  a  parliamentary, 
grant  of  £100,000,  which  had  to  be  reduced  by  one  half  before 
he  would  consent  to  accept  it. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  "  Grattan's  parliament  "  was  to  prove 
its  loyalty  to  England  by  passing  a  vote  for  the  support  of 
20^000  sailors  for  the  navy.  Grattan  himself  never  failed  in 
loyalty  to  the  crown  and  the  English  connexion.  He  was, 
however,  anxious  for  moderate  parliamentary  reform,  and, 
unlike  Flood,  he  favoured  Catholic  emancipation.  It  was, 
indeed,  evident  that  without  reform  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
would  not  be  able  to  make  much  use  of  its  newly  won  independence. 
Though  now  free  from  constitutional  control  it  was  no  less  subject 
than  before  to  the  influence  of  corruption,  which  the  English 
government  had  wielded  through  the  Irish  borough  owners, 
known  as  the  "  undertakers,"  or  more  directly  through  the  great 
executive  officers.  "  Grattan's  parliament "  had  no  control 
over  the  Irish  executive.  The  lord  lieutenant  and  his  chief 
secretary  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the  English  ministers; 
their  tenure  <tf  office  depended  on  the  vici^tudes  of  English/ 
not  Irish,  party  politics;  the  royal  prerogative  was  excrci&cd 
in  Ireland  on  the  advice  of  English  ministers.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  Irish  people.' 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  excluded  as  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  franchise;  two- thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  House  ol  Commons  were  returned  by  small  boroughs  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  single  patrons,  whose  support  was  bought 
by  a  lavish  distribution  of  peerages  and  pensions.  It  was  to 
give  stability  and  true  independence  to  the  new  constitution 
that  Grattan  pressed  for  reform.  Having  quarrelled  with  Flood 
over  "  simple  repeal "  Grattan  also  differed  from  him  on  the 
question  of  maintaining  the  Volunteer  Convention.  He  opposed 
the  policy  of  protective  duties,  but  supported  Pitt's  famous 
commercial  propositions  in  1785  for  establishing  free  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  however,  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  English  mercantile 
classes.  In  general  Grattan  supported  the  government  for  a 
time  after  1782,  and  in  particular  spoke  and  voted  for  the 
stringent  coercive  legislation  rendered  necessary  by  the  Whiteboy 
outrages  in '1785;  but  as  the  years  passed  without  Pitt's 
personal  favour  towards  pariiamentary  reform  bearing  fruit 
in  legislation,  he  gravitated  towards  the  opposition,  digitated 
for  cooopiytatiQa  of  tithes  in  Ireland^  and  supported  the  IVhigs 
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on  the  regency  question  In  17SS.'  In  '1792  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  an  Act  conferring  the  franchise  on  the  Roman  Catholics; 
in  1794  ii^on junction  with  William  Ponsonby  he  introduced 
a  reform  mil  which  was  even  less  democratic  than  Flood's  bill 
of  1783.  He  was  as  anxious  as  Flood  had  been  to  retain  the 
legislative  power  in  the  bands  of  men  of  properly,  for  "  he  had 
through  the  whole  of  hi^  life  a  strong  conviction  that  while 
Ireland  could  best  be  governed  by  Irish  hands,  democracy  in 
Ireland  would  inevitably  turn  to  plunder  and  anarchy."*  At 
the  same  time  he  desired  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
of  property  to  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  proposal 
that  was  the  logical  corollary  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1792.  The 
defeat  of  Grattan's  mild  proposals  helped  to  promote  more 
ext^me  opinions,  which,  under  French  revolutionary  influence, 
were  now  becoming  heard  in  Ireland. 

The  Catholic  question  had  rapidly  become  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  when  a  powerful  section  of  the  Whigs  joined 
Pitt's  ministry  in  1794,  and  it  became  known  that  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  was  to  go  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  shared  Grattan's 
views,  expectations  were  raised  that  the  question  was  about  to 
be  settled  in  a  manner  satbfactoiy  to  the  Irish  CathoUcs.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  Pitt's  intention,  though  there  has  been  much 
controversy  as  to  how  far  Lord  Fitzwilliam  (g.v.)  had  been 
authoriaed  to  pledge  the  government.  After  taking  Grattan 
into  his  confidence,  it  was  arranged  that  the  latter  should  bring 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  and  that  it  should  then 
receive  government  support.  But  finally  it  appeared  that  the 
viceroy  had  either  misunderstood  or  exceeded  his  instructions; 
and  on  the  19th  of  Febmary  1795  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled. 
In  the  outburst  of  indignation,  followed  by  increasing  disaffec- 
tion in  Ireland,  which  this  event  produced,  Grattan  acted  with 
conspicuous  moderation  and  loyalty,  which  won  for  him  warm 
acknowledgments  from  a  member  of  the  English  cabinet.* 
That  cabinet,  however,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  was  now  determined  firmly  to  resist  the  Catholic 
demands,  with  the  result  that  the  country  rapidly  drifted  to- 
wards rebellion.*  Grattan  warned  the  government  in  a  scries 
of  masterly  speeches  of  the  lawless  condition  to  which  Ireland 
had  been  driven.  But  he  could  now  count  on  no  more  than 
some  forty  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  words 
were  unheeded.  He  retired  from  parliament  in  May  1797,  and 
departed  from  hb  customary  moderation  by  attacking  the  govcm- 
nent  in  an  inflammatory  "  Letter  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin." 

At  thb  time  religious  anlmo^ty  had  almost  died  out  in  Ireland, 
and  men  of  diflferent  faiths  were  ready  to  combine  for  common 
political  objects.  Thus  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  who  were 
mainly  republican  In  sentiment,  combined  with  a  section  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  form  the  organization  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
to  promote  revolutionary  ideas  imported  from  France;  and  a 
party  prepared  to  welcome  a  French  invasion  soon  came  into 
existence.  Thus  stimulated,  the  increasing  disaffection  cul- 
minated in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  sternly  and  cruelly 
repressed.  No  sooner  was  Uiis  effected  than  the  project  of  a 
legislative  union  between  the  British  and  Irish  parliaments, 
which  had  been  from  time  to  time  discussed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  i8th  century,  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  Pitt's  govern- 
ment. Grattan  from  the  first  denounced  the  scheme  with 
implacable  hostility.  There  was,  however,  much  to  be  said  in 
its  favour.  The  constitution  of  Grattan's  parliament  offered  no 
security,  as  the  differences  over  the  regency  question  had  made 
evident  that  in  matters  of  imperial. interest  the  policy  of  the 
Irish  parliament  and  that  of  Great  Britain  would  be  in  agreement; 
and  at  a  moment  when  England  was  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  France  it  was  impossible  for  the  nlinistry  to  ignore 
the  danger,  which  had  so  recently  been  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  independent  constitution  of  1781  had  offered  no  safe- 
guard against  armed  revolt.  The  rebellion  put  an  end  to  the 
growing  reconciliation  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
religious  pasuons  were  now  violently  inflamed,  and  the  Orange- 
men and  Catholics  divided  the  island  into  two  hostile  factions. 

*«  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Leaders  of  PuUk  O^nion  in  rre!and,  I  127 
{enlarged  edition^  a  vola..  1903)-  '^^i^  ^  ^<H- 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
Irish  politics,  that  it  was  from  the  Protestant  Established 
Church,  and  particularly  from  the  Orangemen,  that  the  bitterest 
opposition  to  the  union  proceeded;  and  that  the  proposal 
found  support  chiefly  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
especially  the  bishops,  while  in  no  part  of  Ireland  was  it  received 
with  more  favour  than  in  the  city  of  Cork.  This  attitude  of  the 
Catholics  was  caused  by  Pitt's  encouragement  of  the  expectation 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  the 
endowment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  would  accompany  or 
quickly  follow  the  passing  of  the  measure. 

When  In  1799  the  government  brought  forward  their  bill  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Grattan  was  still 
in  retirement.  His  popularity  had  temporarily  declined,  and 
the  fact  that  his  proposals  for  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic 
emancipation  had  become  the  watchwords  of  the  rebellious 
United  Irishmen  had  brought  upon  him  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  governing  classes.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  privy  council; 
his  portrait  was  removed  from  the  hall  of  Trinity  College;  the 
Merchant  Guild  of  Dublin  struck  his  name  off  their  rolls.  But 
the  threatened  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  1782  quickly 
restored  its  author  to  his  former  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  parliamentary  recess  had  been  effectually 
employed  by  the  government  in  securing  by  lavish  corruption  a 
majority  in  favour  of  their  policy.  On  the  zslh  of  January 
tSoo  the  Irish  parliament  met  for  its  last  session;  on  the  same 
day  Gntttan  secured  by  purchase  a  seat  for  Wicklow;  and  at  a 
late  hour,  while  the  debate  was  (Proceeding,  he  appeared  to  take 
his  scat.  "There  was  a  moment's  pause,  an  ekctric  thrill  passed 
through  the  House,  and  a  long  wild  cheer  burst  from  the 
galleries."*  Enfeebled  by  illness,  Grattan's  strength  gave  way 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  and  he  obtained  leave  to  address  the  House 
sitting.  Nevertheless  his  speech  was  a  superb  effort  of  oratory; 
for  more  than  two  hours  he  kept  his  audience  spellbofind  by  a 
flood  of  epigram,  of  sustained  reasoning,  of  eloquent  appeal 
Aftc^  prolonged  debates  Grattan,  on  the  26th  of  May,  spoke 
finally  against  the  committal  of  the  bill,  ending  with  an  im- 
passioned peroration  in  which  he  declared,  "I  will  remain 
anchored  here  with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country, 
faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall."<  These  were  the 
last  words  spoken  by  Grattan  in  the  Irish  parliament. 

The  bill  establishing  the  union  was  carried  through  its  final 
stages  by  substantial  majorities.  The  people  remained  listless, 
giving  no  indications  of  any  eager  dislike  of  the  government 
policy.  "  There  were  absolutely  none  of  the  signs  which  are 
invariably  found,  when  a  nation  struggles  passionately  against 
what  it  deems  an  impending  tyranny,  or  rallies  around  soine 
institution  which  it  really  loves."*  One  of  Grattan's- wain 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  union  had  been  his  dread  of  seeing 
the  political  leadership  in  Ireland  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
landed  gentry;  and  he  propheaed  that  the  time  would  come 
when  Ireland  would  send  to  the  united  parliament  "  a  hundred 
of  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  kingdom."*  Like  Flood  before  him, 
Grattan  had  no  leaning  towards  democracy;  and  he  anticipated 
that  by  the  removal  of  the  centre  of  political  interest  from  Ireland 
the  evil  of  absenteeism  would  be  intensified. 

For  the  next  five  years  Grattan  took  no  active  part  In  public 
affairs;  it  Was  not  till  1805  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
pariiament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  modestly  took  his  seat 
on  one  of  the  back  benches,  tiil  Fox  brought  him  forward  to  a 
scat  near  his  own,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  no  place  for  the  Irish 
Demosthenes  1 "  His  first  speech  was  on  the  Catholic  question, 
and  though  some  doubt  had  been  felt  lest  Grattan,  like  Ffood, 
should  belie  at  Westminster  the  reputation  made  In  Dublin,  all 
agreed  with  the  description  of  his  speech  by  the  AhhvcI  ^^^t^ 
as  "  one  of  the  naost  brilliant  and  eloquent  ever  pronounced 
within  the  walls  of  pariiament."  When  Fox  and  Grenvflle 
came  into  power  in  1806  Grattan  was  offered,  but  refused  to 

»  md.  t  241.  « Grattan's  Speeches,  iv.  «•  ,^_ 

•  W.  E,  H.  Lecky,  TTishry  of  England  in  the  EighleeHlh  Century, 
viii.  491.  Cf.  CornwaUis  Correspondenee,  iii.  250. 
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>ccc|M,  aa  oficB  m  the  BBvonmcBt.  la  tkt  loDowiai  jror  b« 
ikowcd  Uic  iuni(ih  of  ha  jitdcDWBt  ud  dwnctct  by  H(>f>ottiiii, 
ii  ipile  of  coaMquut  onpopoUrity  ia  InUnd.  t  meuut  (or 
incRUias  Ibc  povn  e(  Uw  emmiTC  to  dol  witb  Irnh  daonki^ 
Komu  CuboUc  eraudpktioa,  wbidi  ke  csalinixd  ta  ■dnatc 
with  unfliggiiig  energy  tboush  now  uivuud  ia  tge,  bccuae 
complicaud  ilLcr  iSoS  by  Ilie  qucMkw  wbdha  a  v«d  od  Ihc 
■pfuimmcDt  of  Ronun  CaiboUc  bitbopa  ibould  rot  •riib  Ibc 
oowB.  GntUn  upponn)  Ilie  veto,  but  i  awn  eiiRac  Cilbidic 
puty  wu  DO*  arising  to  Irdind  uoder  ibe  ladenhipof  Duid 
(yCaaadi,  utd  Cnlun'i  inaanKc  ^idudy  dcdbicd.  He 
•ddom  tpakt  ID  parituncDt  iller  iSis,  the  BMM  OOUble  enxp- 
ticn  bdai  U  iSis.  wben  be  Kpuued  hiniKlf  fnai  Ibe  WHiip 
iDd  npponcd  tbc  &ul  uniggle  )t*inM  Ntpokon.  Ub  kit 
ipcBCh  of  all,  in  1819,  aHUained  ■  Vrntgi  Rftrring  to  Ibe  uaioB 
bt  bad  M  ptatiooatdy  loisied,  irbkli  tibihiu  the  statesmuiihip 
and  U  the  laine  lime  ihe  equible  quliiy  of  Cnttu's  chincter. 
Hk  mdUbcoU  wilb  icjanl  10  the  policy  of  the  union  lenuioH, 
ha  Mid,  WKbaoced;  but  "the  nunU(e  haviuf  tiken  plice  it  ii 
aowllwdiuy,  aiitou^tlDbetbeindinition.of  eveiTiDdividiul 
to  render  it  u  fruiifu],  u  ptofiiable  and  u  ulTinlignnis  u 
pOMJblf  "  In  t>ie  (oltoiriDg  luramer,  illet  cnninj  fnnn  Ireland 
to  London  Bben  out  of  healtb  to  brini  fomrant  tbc  Cocbotic 
qiKatian  oocc  mon,  be  becaate  Kiiomly  ill.  On  bi>  deUb-tcd 
he  qmke  KcocfoiBly  of  Caitlereigh,  and  with  witm  enlogy  ol 
hk  lomet  riTal,  Fkod.  He  di«l  od  the  6th  of  June  iSio,  and 
n*  buried  Id  WcMiniutei  Abbey  due  10  the  tocnba  of  Piti  and 
Fwi.  HitltatlicfiiDIbconleTlobbyoi  theHoiaeaof  PnliaHKot 
II  WWBiiaMcr.  Coitlan  bad  auiricd  in  17S1  Htetictca  Fitt- 
fltnld.  a  My  dooaded  hom  Ibe  ancient  family  of  DesuoDd, 
by  vhnn  be  had  Im  am  and  two  dau^ien. 

TIm  noM  Kardunc  Kratinr  of  hii  private  life  only  iaoeasei  the 
Topta  due  to  ibe  mmoty  of  Gnltan  as  a  natesman  and  the 
■lealeil  of  Imb  onton.  Hit  patiiodua  wu  untainted  by  tiH. 
■edtiaf  J  he  aaa  cnungeoiu  in  risking  hii  popularity  for  what  bia 
Kond  judcnest  thawed  bim  (o  be  the  right  count  Ai  Sydney 
Sadlb  uid  with  tnitb  of  Cnltan  soon  after  his  doth :  "  No 
lOTcnuMat  ever  dismayed  bim.  The  world  conld  not  bribe 
bim.  Be  Ihou^t  only  of  Ireland;  lived  for  no  other  object; 
dedicated  to  her  his  botnliful  fancy,  his  dcgint  wit,  hii  manly 
aianse,  and  all  the  splendour  of  his  astonisbing  eloquence"  ' 

4s..  Losdan,  l«»-liifi)i  Oalun*! 
tin);  tnii^H.  DitBla; 
^  EuUmU*  OWvy  (S  vcU., 
PmiiU  Opaiit*  im  IrdaiU 
■  . — .^j^y  coocemipi  the 
e  loretptat   L-ord 
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lUHuUH'm.H.  Cnam  (s  n 
Spiata  (ft.  by  H.  CniUi.  ,...., 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  »ulff7  of  f-ltwl  H 
Londoa,  iS^S-itgo)  and  Lttd^i  ^ 
fealarnd  eutioo,  1  vols,,  1903).  For  1 
leeaU  of  Lord  FitiwfUan  aee.  in  ad 
Roa^oy.  PiU   ([.oadoa,    l'-' 


HuJvTi/'Wi"   'i'i^  divtawU    (t,  eo 

Flood,  Mtmotri  sf  /Tnnr  Fltvi  (Laodsn.  I  t  n, 

Bitlariait  Kirilm  •}  lit  SUU  aj  Ir^atl  A 

WeW),  Cwpia^f—  rf  /rii*  aiy**T  (D  ili 

BuriKUi,  Ji:ii>d><)uf>ftb/n(t  ffiBnIU,  ^r.  ^«^  j 

ONlOr  DauU,  Irdami  mmi  br  ApUUri  Lord  MoiintnBfith 
Biitarj  ^  tin  Iriik  PiVamtnl  {i  rob.  l.oadoa  IW),  Horace 
ViifBk.  Mtmain  ^  On  IMpi  ^  Ctarv  II!  U  vols.  Loadoa  1S4S 
and  i*mI  ;  Locd  Sti^ihope,  Uft  •{  ffiOiam  Au  U  vob.  Loadoa 
iMi):  nooua  Davih  Ul*  ^  J  P  Cum  (Dublin  iS4fi)— thia 
(sotawa  a  memcrir  of  CiMUB  by  D-  O.  Madden,  and  Cnttu  >  reply 
U  Lord  Claie  on  thcquoiiiniol  the  Unioni  Charles  l>hiUips,  Btaate- 
Unu  rf  Cmmm  and  Kimt  0/  Ui  Ctntimpmria  (Loadoa,  iSn); 
f  A.  Pnmde,  TV  Eulii*  H /rdn^  (London,  iMl):  J.G.  HeCanhy, 
bimry  Cnaum:  an  Suinriad  5Mt  (Loodon,  lUdli  Lord  Mahan^s 
BuMry^EMlaa'' vol- viLdljf).    With  spickl  Rfcrenca  ID  •>>• 

Union  see  Cuttfnuih  Crntipriina:  Cwi"  -  " '" 

WtUmmlatU  />apin[lriih  State  Paper  Ofce). 

tSydaey  Sixth's  Wmla,  IL  1«-167. 


aiATTUn  IPAUKDBL  RoBaa  poet,  ol  the  age  of  Angastns, 
aatbsr  of  a  poem  on  huntiog  (Crwp^iu),  of  t^Mt  541  heu- 
neten  remain.  He  was  possibly  a  native  of  FalniL  The  only 
refetena  to  him  in  any  anrienl  wrHer  ii  incidental  (Ovid.  £■ 
Prmim.iv.  16  3]).  He  describes  various  kinds  of  game,  melbodi 
cf  banting,  the  best  breeds  ol  bono  and  do^ 

Sji>;  E.  BChms  in  PiAm 
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(1S9«S.  TtHie  U  a  muUiion  by  ChriMD^oWue  (165^  ~ 

ORAnDEMZ  (Polish  CmJiuu^l.-a  town  in  the  kingdom  irf 
Prussia,  province  ol  West  Pnmia.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula.  iB  m.  S.S.W.  of  MihenHeider  and  j?  m.  by  mil  N.K.E. 
of  Thorn.  Pop,  (iSSj)  17,136,  dooj)  35.988.  It  has  two  Pro- 
testant and  lli™  Roman  CalboUc  cburehes,  and  a  synaf^ue. 
It  is  a  place  of  CDnsiderabic  manufacturing  activity.  The  town 
poiseisa  a  muatum  and  a  mooumenl  to  (iuillaume  Htni  Coui- 
biire  (ijj]-iaii).  the  defender  of  Ihe  town  in  1J07.  It  has 
£ne  promenade*  alonl  Ihc  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Graudeni  is 
an  important  place  in  the  German  system  of  fortiicatiotu,  and 
has  a  garrison  of  considerable  siie. 

Graudeni  was  founded  about  iijo,  and  received  dvic  ri)^ts  in 
iiQt.  At  the  peace  of  Thorn  b  1466  it  came  under  the  lordship 
of  Poland.  Ftiun  i66s  to  1754  it  was  held  by  Sweden,  aid  in 
i;;i  it  came  into  Ibe  poasession  of  Piusia.  Tbc  fonrai  of 
Graudeni.  which  since  187]  has  been  used  as  a  bairacka  and 
a  military  depot  and  prison,  is  situated  on  a  steep  eminence  about 
i)  m.  north  ol  the  town  aod  outside  its  limiti.  It  was  completed 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1776,  and  was  rendered  Esmoui 
through  iu  defence  by  Courbi^  acainst  the  French  in  1807. 

OBUIK.  CARL  HEUraiCH  (<7°i-i7n),  German  musical 
oomposcr,  the  youngest  of  three  bnNbers.  all  more  orlets  maiical, 
was  bom  on  the  7th  of  Uay  1701  at  Wabrenbrttck  in  Saioay. 
His  father  beU  a  small  gavemoiEnt  post  and  he  gave  hi*  cbildlta 
a  careful  education.  Grana'i  beauliful  soprano  voice  •ecund 
him  an  appointment  inlhechoiial  Diesdeo,  Al  an  early  a^  be 
composed  a  number  of  aaoed  cinlalu  and  other  piece*  for  the 
church  leivice.  Hccomplded  hisitudies under JohannChriitqih 
Schmidt  (1664-1718),  and  profiled  much  by  the  Iialiaa  opetai 
which  were  performed  at  Dresden  under  tbc  composer  LotlL 
After  bis  voice  had  changed  to  a  tenor,  be  made  his  dtbat  at 
Ihe  opera  of  Brunswick,  m  a  work  by  ScbBtmann.  an  infetioe 
cumpoierof  tbeday;but  not  being  istisfird  with  thcariasassigoed 

Ttdi  wotk   Piitdena  (17:6),  and  Sve  ochei  operas  writun  fas 

mostly  of  a  sacred  character,  induding  two  aetlingi  of  tbo 
foinn  aI*D  belong  to  the  Brunswick  period.  Fredeivk  Ihe 
Great  at  thai  time  cnnvn  prince  <A  Prussia,  beard  tbc  singer  in 
firuntwKkm  171;,  and  immediatdy  engaged  him  for  bis  private 
chapel  at  Rhcinibeig.  There  Giaua  lemaioed  for  five  yeara, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  cantaLu,  mostly  to  words  written  by 
Frederick  himself  in  French,  and  trantJated  Into  Italian  1^ 
BaliardL     On  his  accession  to  the  tbtrae  b  1740,  Frederick 


.0  Italy  K 


After  bis  return  to  Berlin  be  was  appointed  tonductoi  of  the 
royal  ordicatn  (Kaf^m^itB)  with  a  salary  of  >ooo  thalen 
(£300}  In  this  capacity  he  wrote  twenty-eight  opena,  all  to 
Italian  words,  of  which  the  list.  Utrsp*  (175O),  b  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  It  i*  probable  thu  Graun  wu  anbjected  to  con- 
siderable bumniaiiaB  from  the  aitaiiary  captlta  of  bis  royal 
muter,  who  wi*  never  tired  of  praising  the  operas  of  Haae  and 
abusing  tboH  of  hi*  KafOlmaile.  In  hi)  nnxtmo  Tkt  Dmii 
«/  yesar  Giann  shows  his  skill  u  a  contrapnptist.  and  hit  origin- 
ality of  osdodiMis  Invention,  la  the  ItaMin  operas  he  innlatei 
the  Onid  Myk  of  hit  time,  but  even  in  thae  the  reciiativta 
occBsioaally  tbow  considerable  dramatic  power.  Gramt  died 
OB  the  8th  of  AufiiK  1759,  at  Berlin,  in  the  same  bouae  io  which, 
Ihirtytwo  yeac*  tater.  Uqrerbect  was  bom. 
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GRAVAMEN— GRAVELINES 


QRAVAMBN  (from  Lat.  grmare,  to  weigh  down;  grtftiV, 
heavy),  a  complaint  or  grievance,  the  ground  of  a  legal  action, 
and  particularly  the  more  serious  part  of  a  charge  against  an 
accused  person.  In  English  the  term  is  used  chiefly  in  ecclesi- 
astical cases,  being  the  technical  designation  of  a  memorial 
presented  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation, 
setting  forth  grievances  to  be  redressed,  or  calling  attention  to 
breaches  in  dburch  discipline. 

GRAVE,  (i)  (From  a  common  Teutonic  verb,  meaning  "  to 
dig  ";  in  O.  Eng.  grafan;  cf.  Dutch  gravetif  Ger.  graben),  a  pUice 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  for  burial,  and 
hence  any  place  of  burial,  not  necessarily  an  excavation  (see 
FuNESAL  Rites  and  Burial).  The  verb  "  to  grave,"  meaning 
properly  to  dig,  is  particularly  used  of  the  making  of  incisions 
in  a  hard  surface  (see  Engravimc).  (2)  A  title,  now  obsolete, 
of  a  local  administrative  official  for  a  township  in  certain  parts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire;  it  also  sometimes  appears  in  the 
form  "  grieve,"  which  in  Scotland  and  Northumberland  is  used 
for  sheriff  (q.v.),  and  also  for  a  bailiff  or  under-steward.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but  it  is  probably  connected  with 
the  German  ^a/,  count,  and  thus  appears  as  the  second  part  of 
many  Teutonic  titles,  such  as  landgrave,  burgrave  and  margrave. 
'*^  Grieve,"  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  the  northern  repre- 
sentative of  O.E.  gerefa,  reeve;  cf.  "sheriff"  and  "count." 
(3)  (From  the  Lat.  gravis,  heavy),  weighty,  serious,  particularly 
with  the  idea  of  dangerous,  as  applied  to  diseases  and  the  like, 
of  character  or  temperament  as  opposed  to  gay.  It  is  also  applied 
to  sound,  low  or  deep,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  "  acute."  In 
music  the  term  is  adopted  from  the  French  and  Italian,  and 
applied  to  a  movement  which  is  solemn  or  slow.  (4)  To  clean  a 
ship's  bottom  in  a  specially  constructed  dodc,  called  a  "  graving 
dock."  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure;  according  to  the 
New  English  Diclionary  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  connexion 
with  "  greaves  "  or  "  graves,"  the  refuse  of  tallow,  in  candle  or 
soap-making,  supposed  to  be  used  in  **  graving  "  a  ship.  It  may 
be  connected  with  an  O.  Fr.  grave,  mod.  grhe,  shore. 

GRAVBL,  or  Pebble  Beds,  the  name  given  to  deposits  of 
rounded,  subangular,  water-worn  stones,  mingled  with  finer 
material  such  as  sand  and  clay.  The  word  "  gravel "  b  adapted 
from  the  O.  Fr.  graveU,  mod.  graveUe,  dim.  of  grave,  coarse  sand, 
tea-shore.  Mod.  Fr.  grhe.  The  deposits  are  produced  by  the 
attrition  of  rock  fragments  by  moving  water,  the  waves  and 
tides  of  the  sea  and  the  6ow  of  rivers.  Extensive  beds  of  gravel 
are  forming  at  the  present  time  on  many  parts  of  the  British 
coasts  where  suitable  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  sea  waves  during  storms.  The  flint 
gravels  of  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  Norfolk,  &c.,  are  excellent 
examples.  When  the  aea  is  rough  the  lesser  stones  are  washed  ap 
and  down  the  beach  by  each  wave,  and  in  this  way  are  rounded, 
worn  down  and  finally  reduced  to  sand.  These  graveb  are 
constantly  in  movement,  being  urged  forward  by  the  shore 
currents  especially  during  storms.  Large  banks  of  gravel  may 
be  swept  away  in  a  single  night,  and  in  this  way  the  coast  is  laid 
bare  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea.  Moreover,  the  movement 
of  the  gravel  itself  wears  down  the  subjacent  rocks.  Hence  in 
many  places  barriers  have  been  erected  to  prevent  the  drift  of 
the  pebbles  and  preserve  the  land,  while  often  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  shores  by  masonry  or  cement  work. 
Where  the  pebbles  are  swept  along  to  a  projecting  cape  they  may 
be  carried  onwards  and  form  a  long  spit  or  submarine  bank, 
which  is  constantly  reduced  in  size  by  the  currents  and  tides 
which  flow  across  it  (e.g.  Spurn  Head  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber).  The  Chesil  Bank  is  the  best  instance  in  Britain  of 
a  great  accumulation  of  pebbles  constantly  urged  forward  by 
stormsin  a  definite  direction.  In  theshallower  parts  of  the  North 
Sea  considerable  areas  are  covered  with  coarse  sand  and  pebbles. 
In  deeper  water,  however,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  100 
fathom  line  pebbles  are  very  rare,  and  those  which  are  found 
are  mostly  erratics  carried  southward  by  floating  icebergs,  or 
volcanic  rocks  ejected  by  submarine  volcanoes. 

In  many  parts  of  Britain,  Scandinavia  and  North  America 
there  are  nmrine  gravels,  in  every  essential  nsembUng  those  of 


the  sea-shore,  at  levels  considerably  above  high  tide.  These 
gravels  often  He  in  flat -topped  terraces  which  may  be  traced 
for  great  distances  along  the  coast.  They  are  indications  that 
the  sea  at  one  time  stood  higher  than  it  does  at  present,  and 
are  known  to  geologists  as  **  raised  beaches."  In  Scotland  such 
beaches  are  known  25,  50  and  100  ft.  above  the  present  shores. 
In  exposed  situations  they  have  old  shore  cliffs  behind  them; 
although  their  deposits  are  mainly  gravelly  there  is  much  fine 
sand  and  silt  in  the  raised  beaches  of  sheltered  estuaries  and  near 
river  mouths. 

River  gravels  occur  most  commonly  in  the  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  streams  where  the  currents  in  times  of  flood  are  strong 
enough  to  transport  fairly  large  stones.  In  deltas  and  the  lower 
portions  of  large  rivers  gravel  deposits  are  comparatively  rare 
and  indicate  periods  when  the  volume  of  the  stream  was  tem- 
porarily greatly  increased.  lb  the  higher  torrents  also,  gravels 
are  rare  because  transport  is  so  effective  that  no  considerable 
accumulations  can  form.  In  most  countries  where  the  drainage 
is  of  a  mature  type,  river  gravels  occur  Jn  the  lower  parts  of  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  as  banks  or  terraces  which  lie  some  distance 
above  the  stream  level.  Individual  terraces  usually  do  not 
persist  for  a  long  space  but  are  represented  by  a  series  of  benches 
at  about  the  same  altitude.  These  were  once  continuous,  and 
have  been  separated  by  the  stream  cutting  away  the  intervening 
portions  as  it  deepened  and  broadened  its  channel.  Terraces 
of  this  kind  often  occur  in  successive  series  at  different  heights, 
and  the  highest  are  the  oldest  because  they  were  laid  down  at 
a  time  when  the  stream  flowed  at  their  level  and  mark  the 
various  stages  by  which  the  valley  has  been  eroded.  While 
marine  terraces  are  nearly  always  horizontal,  stream  terraces 
slope  downwards  along  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  extensive  deposits  of  river  gravels  in  many  parts  of 
England,  Fnmcc,  Switzerland,  North  America,  &c.,  -would 
indicate  that  at  some  former  time  the  rivers  flowed  in  greater 
volume  than  at  the  present  day.  This  is  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  glacial  epoch  and  the  augmentation  of  the  streams 
during  those  periods  when  the  ice  was  melting  away.  Many 
changes  in  drainage  have  taken  place  since  then;  consequently 
wide  sheets  of  glacial  and  fluvio-glacial  gravel  lie  spread  out 
where  at  present  there  is  no  stream.  Often  they  are  commingled 
with  sand,  and  where  there  were  temporary  post-glacial  lakes 
deposits  of  silt,  brick  clay  and  mud  have  been  formed.  These 
may  be  compared  to  the  similar  deposits  now  forming  in  Green- 
land, Spitsbergen  and  other  countries  which  are  at  present  in  a 
gladal  condition. 

As  a  rule  gravels  consist  mainly  of  the  harder  kinds  of  stone 
because  these  alone  can  resist  attrition.  Thus  the  gravels  formed 
from  chalk  consist  almost  entirely  of  flint,  which  is  so  hard  that 
the  chalk  is  ground  to  powder  and  washed  away,  while  the  flint 
remains  little  affected.  Other  hard  rockssuch  as  chert, quartzite, 
felsite,  granite,  sandstone  and  volcanic  rocks  very  frequently 
are  largely  represented  in  gravels,  while  coal,  limestone  and 
shale  are  far  less  common.  The  size  of  the  pebbles  varies  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  feet;  it  depends  partly  on  the 
fissility  of  the  original  rocks  and  partly  on  the  strength  of  the 
currents  of  water;  coarse  graveb  indicate  the  action  of  powerful 
eroding  agents.  In  the  Tertiary  systems  graveb  occur  on  many 
horizons,  e.g.  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  Oldhaveo  beds 
and  Bagsbot  beds  of  the  Eocene  of  the  London  basin.  They  do 
not  essentially  differ  from  recent  gravel  deposits.  %ut  in  course 
of  time  the  action  of  percolating  water  assisted  by  pressure  tends 
to  convert  gravels  Into  firm  masses  of  conglomerate  by  depositing 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica  and  other  substances  in  their  interstices. 
Graveb  are  not  usually  so  fossiliferous  as  finer  deposits  of  the 
same  age,  partly  because  their  porous  texture  enables  organic 
remains  to  be  dissolved  away  by  water,  and  partly  because 
shells  and  other  fossils  are  comparatively  fragile  and  would  be 
broken  up  during  the  accumulation  of  the  pebbles.  The  rock 
fragments  in  conglomerates,  however,  sometimes  contain  fossib 
which  have  not  been  found  elsewhere.  (J.  S.  F.) 

6BAVBLI1IBS  (Flem.  GraveliHghe),  a  fortified  seaport  town  ol 
northern  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord  and  arrondissement 
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ti  Dunkirk,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Dunkirk  on  the  railway  to 
Calais.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  1858;  commune,  6284.  Gravelines 
is  situated  on  the  Aa.  i}  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  drcuit  of  ramparts  and  by  a  tidal 
Boat .  The  river  is  canalized  and  opens  out  beneath  the  fortific*- 
tions  into  a  floating  basin.  The  situation  of  the  port  is  one  of 
the  best  in  France  on  the  North  Sea,  though  its  trade  has  suffered 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  Calais  and  Dm^&rk  and  the  silting  up 
of  the  channel  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  cod  and  herring 
fisheries.  Imports  consist  chiefly-  of  timber  from  Northern 
Europe  and  coal  from  En|^d,  to  trtiich  eggs  and  fruit  are 
esported.  Gravelines  has  paper-manufactories,  sugar-works, 
iah-curing  works,  salt-refineries,  chicocy-roasting  factories,  a 
cannery  for  preserved  peas  and  other  vegetables  and  an  important 
timbcr-jrud.  The  harbour  is  accessible  to  vesseb  drawing  x8  ft. 
at  hig^  titles*  The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  commune 
of  Gravelines  dw^  in  the  maritime  quarter  of  Petit-Fort- 
Fhilippe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  and  in  the  village  of  Les  Huttes 
(to  the  east  of  the  town),  which  is  inhabited  by  the  fisher-folk. 

The  canalnation  of  the  Aa  hy  a  count  of  Ftanders  about  the 
middle  of  the  tsth  century  led  to  the  foundation  of  Gravelines 
{grme4imffu,  meaning  "count's  canal.")>  In  1558  it  was  the 
aoeoe  of  the  signal  victory  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  count  of 
EgmoBt  over  the  French.  It  finglly  passed  from  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Frendiby  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659. 

ORAVnOTTIi  a  village  of  Lorraine  between  Metn  and  the 
Fiench  frontier,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  x8th 
of  August  1870  between,  the  Germans  under  King  William  of 
Prassia  and  the  Frendi  under  Marshal  Baxaine  (see  Mcrz  and 
FmAMCO-GBUCAK  Wak).  The  battlefield  extends  from  the 
woods  which  border  the  Moselle  above  Mets  to  Ronoourt,  near 
the  river  Ome.  Othtt  villages  which  played  an  important  part 
in  the  battle  of  Gravdotte  were  Saint  Frivat,  Amanweiler  or 
AmanviRers  and  Sainte-Marie-aux-Chtoes,  all  lying  tfi  the  N. 
of  Gravelotte. 

6BAW.  ALFRID  PHICB¥AL  (1846-  ),  Irish  writer, 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Limerick.  He  was 
educated  at  Windermete  College,  and  took  high  honours  at 
Dublin  University.  In  1869  he  entered  the  Civil  Service  as 
clerk  in  the  Home  Ofiice,  where  he  remained  until  he  became  in 
1874  an  inspector  of  schools.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  of 
prose  and  verse  to  the  SpeetaUtr^  The  Alkenaeum,  John  BnU^  and 
Punekf  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revival  of  Irish  letters. 
He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  famous  ballad  of  "  Father  O'Flynn  " 
and  many  other  songs  and  ballads.  In  collaboration  with  Sir 
C.  V.  Sunford  he  published  Sancs  of  (M  Irdand  (1882),  Irish 
S^gt  and  BoUads  (1893),  the  airs  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
Petrie  MSS: ;  the  airs  of  his  Irish  Prih^ongs  (1897)  were  arranged 
by  Charles  Wood,  with  whom  he  also  collaborated  in  Songs  of 
Erin  (190X). 

His  brother,  Charles  L.  Graves  (b.  x8s6),  educated  at  Marl- 
borou^  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  also  became  well  known 
as  a  Journalist,  author  of  two  volumes  of  parodies,  The  Haworden 
Horace  (1894)  and  Afore  Hawarden  Horace  (1896),  and  of  skits 
in  prose  and  verse.  An  admirable  musical  critic,  his  Life  and 
LeUers  of  Sir  George  Grove  (1903)  is  a  model  biography. 

GRAVBSBND,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
river-port  and  market  town  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames  opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  2a  m.  £.  by  S.  of  London 
by  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  27,196. 
It  extends  about  2  m.  along  the  river  bank,  occupying  a  slight 
acclivity  which  reaches  its  summit  at  Windmill  Hill,  whence 
extensive  views  are  obtained  of  the  river,  with  its  windings  and 
shipping.  The  older  and  lower  part  of  the  town  is  irregulariy 
built,  with  narrow  and  inconvenient  streets,  but  the  upper  and 
newer  portion  contains  several  handsome  streets  and  terraces. 
Among  several  piers  are  the  town  pier,  erected  in  1832,  and  the 
terrace  pier,  built  in  1845,  at  a  time  when  local  river-traffic  by 
steamboat  was  specially  prosperous.  Gravesend  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  both  for  excursions  and  as 
a  summer  residence;  it  is  also  a  favourite  yachting  centre. 


The  principal  buQdIngs  are  the  town-hall,  the  parish  dmich  of 
Gravesend,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  andent  building  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1727;  Milton  parish  church,  a  Decorated  and  Perpen* 
dicuUr  building  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.;  and  the 
county  courts.  Milton  Mount  College  is  a  large  institution  for 
the  daughters  of  Congregational  ministers.  East  of  the  town 
are  the  earthworks  designed  to  assist  Tilbury  Fort  in  olMtructing 
the  passage  up  river  of  an  enemy's  force.  They  were  originally 
constructed  on  Vauban's  system  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
Rosherville  Gardens,  a  popular  resort,  are  In  the  western  suburb 
of  Rosherville,  a  residential  quarter  named  after  James  Rosher, 
an  oimer  of  lime  works.  Th^r  were  founded  in  1843  by  George 
Jones.  Gravesend,  which  is  within  the  Port  of  London,  has  some 
import  trade  in  coal  and  timber,  and  fishing,  especially  of 
shrimps,  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  princ^MU  other  industries 
are  boat-building,  ironfounding,  brewing  and  soap-boiling. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  largely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  London  market.  Since  1867  Gravesend  has  returned  a 
member  to  parliament^  the  borough  including  Northfleet  to  the 
west.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8 
councillors.    Area,  1259  acres. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  "  Gravesham  **  is  entered  among  the 
bishop  of  Bayeux's  lands,  and  a  '*  hythe  "  or  landing-place  is 
mentioned.  In  X40X  Heniy  IV.  granted  the  men  of  Gravesend 
the  sole  right  of  conveying  in  their  own  vessels  all  persons 
travelling  between  London  and  Gravesend,  and  this  H^jht  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  in  1462.  In  1562  the  town  was 
granted  a  charter  of  incorporatran  by  Elisdbeth,  whidi  vested 
the  government  in  9  portreeves  and  x/ Jurats,  but  by  a  later 
charter  of  X568  one  portreeve  was  substituted  ics  the  two. 
Charies  I.  incorporated  the  town  anew  under  the  title  of  the 
mayor,  Jurats  and  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  and  a  further 
chuter  of  liberties  was  granted  by  James  11.  in  1687.  A 
Thursday  market  and  fair  on  the  X3th  of  October  were  granted 
to  the  men  of  Gravesend  by  Edward  III.  in  1367;  Elizabeth's 
charters  gave  them  a  Wednesday  market  and  fairs  on  the  24th 
of  June  and  the  X3th  of  October,  with  a  court  of  pie-powder; 
by  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  Thursday  and  Saturday  were  made 
the  market  days,  and  these  were  changed  again  to  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  by  a  charter  of  X694,  which  also  granted  a  fair 
on  the  23rd  of  April;  the  fairs  on  these  dates  have  died  out,  but 
the  Sattmlay  maritet  is  still  held. 

Frcot  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Gravesend  was  the 
chief  station  for  East  Indiamen;  most  of  the  ships  outward 
bound  from  London  stepped  here  to  victual.  A  customs  house 
was  built  in  1782.  Qaten  Elizabeth  established  Gravesend  as 
the  point  where  the  corporatran  of  London  should  welcome  in 
state  eminent  foreign  visitors  arriving  by  water.  State  proces- 
sions by  water  from  Gravesend  to  London  had  previously  taken 
place,  as  in  1522,  when  Henry  VIII.  escorted  the  emperor 
Charies  V.  A  similar  practice  was  maintabed  until  modem 
times;  as  when,  oin  the  7th  of  March  1863,  the  princess  Alexandra 
was  received  here  by  the  prince  of  Wdes  (King  Edward  VII.) 
three  days  before  their  marriage.  Gravesend  parish  church 
contains  memorials  to  "  Princess  "  Pocahontas,  who  died  when 
preparing  to  return  home  from  a  visit  to  England  in  16x7,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  church.  A  memorial  pulpit  from  the  state 
of  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  made  of  Virginian  wood,  was  provided  in 
X904,  and  a  fund  was  raised  for  a  stained-glass  window  by  ladies 
of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

GRAVINA.  OiOVAlfNI  VINCENZO  (1664-X718),  Italian 
litterateur  and  jurisconsult,  was  bom  at  Roggiano,a  small  town 
near  Cosenza,  in  Calabria,  on  the  2otfa  of  January  1664.  He  was 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Gregorio  Caloprese,  who  possessed  some 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion, after  which  he  studied  at  Naples  civil  and  can<»  law.  In 
X689  he  came  to  Rome,  where  in  1695  he  united  with  several 
others  of  literary  tastes  in  forming  the  Academy  of  Arcadians. 
A  schism  occurred  in  the  academy  in  17x1,  and  Gravina  and  his 
followers  founded  in  opposition  to  it  the  Academy  of  (juirina. 
From  Ixmocent  XIL     Graviiw  received  the  offer  of  various 
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eockflMttittl  faooottrs,  but  declined  them  from  a  disincUiiation 
to  enter  the  clerical  profession.  In  1699  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  civil  law  in  the  college  of  La  Sapienza,  and  in  1703 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  canon  law.  He  died  at  Rome 
on  the  6th  of  January  17x8.  He  was  the  adoptive  father  of 
Metastasio. 

Gravina  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  of  great  erudition,  the 
principal  being  his  Origiius  juris  ewUis.  completed  in  %  vols.  (17 13) 
and  his  De  Romano  imptrio  (1712).  A  French  translation  of  the 
former  appeared  in  1775,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published 
in  X822.  His  collected  works  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1737, 
and  at  Naples,  with  notes  by  Masoovius,  in  1756. 

CFRAVIHA*  fl  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the 
provinceof  Bari,  from  which  it  is  63  m.  S.W.  by  rail  (a^m.  direct), 
1x48  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  x8,x97.  llie  town  is 
probaUy  of  medieval  origin,  though  some  conjecture  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Blera,  a  post  station  on  the  Via 
Appia.  The  cathedral  is  a  basilica  of  the  xsth  century.  The 
tofrn  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers,  and  a  castle  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  rises  above  the  town,  which  later  belonged 
to  the  Orsini,  dukes  of  Gravina;  just  outside  it  are  dwellings 
and  a  church  (S.  Michele)  all  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  now 
abandoned. 

Prehistoric  renuuns  in  the  district  (renllains  of  ancient  settlements, 
kmndi,  Ac.)  are  described  by  V.  di  Ckco  in  Noiiae  de^i  uon 
(1901).  p.  317. 

GRAVITATION  (from  Lat.  gravis,  heavy),  in  physical  science, 
that  mutual  action  between  masses  of  matter  by  virtue  of  which 
every  such  mass  tends  toward  every  other  with  a  force  varying 
directly  as  the  product  tf  the  masses  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  their  distances  apart.  Although  the  law  was  first  clearly  and 
rigorously  formulated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  fact  of  the 
action  indicated  by  it  was  more  or  less  dearly  seen  by  others. 
Even  Ptolemy  had  a  vague  conception  of  a  force  tending  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth  which  not  only  kept  bodies  upon  its 
surface,  but  in  some  way  upheld  the  order  of  the  universe.  John 
Kepler  inferred  that  the  planets  move  in  their  orbits  under  some 
influence  or  force  exerted  by  the  sun;  but  the  laws  of  motion 
were  not  then  sufficiently  developed,  nor  were  Kepler's  ideas  of 
force  sufficiently  dear,  to  admit  of  a  precise  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  force.  C.  Huygens  and  R.  Hooke,  contemporaries 
of  Newton,  saw  that  Kepler's  third  law  implied  a  force  tending 
toward  the  sun  which,  acting  on  the  several  planets,  varied 
inversdy  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  But  two  requirements 
necessary  to  generalize  the  theory  were  still  wanting.  One  was 
to  show  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  not  only  represented 
Kepler's  third  law,  but  his  first  two  laws  also.  The  other  was  to 
show  that  the  gravitation  of  the  earth,  following  one  and  the 
same  law  with  that  of  the  snn,  extended  to  the  moon.  Newton's 
researches  showed  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  moon 
was  the  same  as  that  for  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface,  only 
reduced  in  the  inverse  square  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the 
earth's  centre.  He  also  showed  that  the  total  gravitation  of 
the  earth,  assumed  as  spherical,  on  external  bodies,  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  earth's  mass  were  concentrated  in  the  centre. 
This  led  at  once  to  the  statement  of  the  law  in  its  most  general 
form. 

The  law  of  gravitation  is  unique  among  the  laws  of  nature, 
not  only  in  its  wide  generality,  taking  the  whole  universe  in  its 
scope,  but  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  yet  known,  it  is  absolutely 
unmodified  by  any  condition  or  cause  whatever.  All  other  forms 
of  action  between  masses  of  matter,  vary  with  circumstances. 
The  mutual  action  of  dectrified  bodies,  for  example,  is  affected 
by  their  rdative  or  absolute  motion.  But  no  conditions  to 
which  matter  has  ever  been  subjected,  or  under  which  it  has 
ever  been  observed,  have  been  found  to  influence  its  gravitation 
in  the  slightest  degree.  We  might  conceive  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  result  in  some  change  dther  in  the 
direction  or  amount  of  thdr  gravitation  towards  each  other  at 
each  moment;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  even  in  the  most  rapidly 
moving  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  The  question  has  also  been 
raised  whether  the  action  of  gravitation  is  absolutdy  instant- 
aneous.   If  not,  the  action  would  not  be  exactly  in  the  line 


adjoining  the  two  bodies  at  the  instant,  but  would  be  affected 
by  the  motion  of  the  line  joining  them  during  the  time  required 
by  the  force  to  pass  from  one  body  to  the  other.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  seen  in  the  motions  of  the  planets  around  the  sun; 
but  the  most  refined  observations  show  no  such  effect.  It  Is 
also  conceivable  that  bodies  might  gravitate  differently  at 
diffcKnt  temperatures.  But  the  most  cardul  researches  have 
failed  to  show  any  apparent  modification  produced  in  this  way 
except  what  might  be  attributed  to  the  surrounding  conditions. 
The  most  recent  and  exhaustive  experiment  was  that  of  J.  H. 
Poynting  and  P.  PhiUips  (Proc,  Roy.  Soc,,  76A,  p.  44S)«  The 
result  was  that  the  change,  if  any,  was  less  than  i%  of  the  force 
for  one  degree  change  of  temperature,  a  result  too  minute  to  be 
established  by  any  measures. 

Another  cause  which  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  action 
of  gravitation  between  two  bodies  would  be  the  interposition  of 
masses  of  matter  between  them,  a  cause  which  materially 
modifies  the  action  of  electrified  bodies.  The  question  whether 
this  cause  modifies  gravitation  admits  of  an  easy  test  from 
observation.  If  it  did,  then  a  portion  of  the  earth's  mass  or  of 
that  of  any  other  planet  turned  away  from  the  sun  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  same  action  of  the  sun  as  if  directly  exposed  to 
that  action.  Great  masses,  as  those  of  the  great  planets,  would 
not  be  attracted  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  mass  because 
of  the  hindntnce  or  other  effect  of  the  interposed  portions. 
But  not  the  slightest  modification  due  to  this  cause  is  shown. 
The  general  condusion  from  everything  we  see  is  that  a  mass  of 
matter  in  Australia  attracts  a  mass  in  London  predsdy  as  it 
would  if  the  earth  were  not  interposed  between  the  two  masses. 

We  must  therefore  regard  the  law  in  question  as  the  broadest 
and  most  fundamental  one  which  nature  makes  known  to  us. 

It  is  not  yet  experimentally  proved  that  variation  as  the 
inverse  square  is  alMolutely  true  at  all  distances.  Astronomical 
observaypns  extend  over  too  brief  a  period  of  time  to  show  any 
attraction  between  different  stars  except  those  in  each  other's 
ndghbourhood.  But  this  proves  nothing  because,  in  the  case 
of  distances  so  great,  centuries  or  even  thousands  of  years  of 
accurate  observation  will  be  required  to  show  any  action.  On 
the  other  hand  the  enigmatical  motion  of  the  periheUon  of 
Mercury  has  not  yet  found  any  plausible  explanation  except  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  gravitation  of  the  sun  diminishes  at 
a  rate  dightly  greater  than  that  of  the  inverse  square — ^the  most 
simple  modification  being  to  suppose  that  instead  of  the  exponent 
of  the  distance  being  exactly  -  2,  it  is  -a*ooo  000  x6x  s. 

The  argument  is  extremely  simple  in  form.  It  is  certain  that, 
in  the  general  average,  year  after  year,  the  force  with  which 
Mercury  is  drawn  toward  the  sun  does  vary  from  the  exact 
inverse  square  of  its  distance  from  the  sun.  The  most  plausible 
explanation  of  this  is  that  one  or  more  masses  of  matter  move 
around  the  sun,  whose  action,  whether  they  are  inside  or  outside 
the  orbit  of  Mercury,  would  produce  the  required  modification  in 
the  force.  From  an  investigation  of  aU  the  observations  upon 
Mercury  and  the  other  three  interior  planets,  Simon  Newcomb 
found  it  almost  out  of  the  question  that  any  such  masi  of  matter 
could  exist  without  changing  either  the  figure  of  the  sun  itself 
or  the  motion  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  either  Mercury  or 
Venus.  The  qualification  "  almost  "  is  necessary  because  so 
complex  a  system  of  actions  comes  into  play,  and  accurste 
observations  have  extended  through  so  short  a  period,  that  the 
proof  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute.  But  the  fact  that  careful 
and  repeated  search  for  a  mass  of  matter  sufficient  to  produce 
the  desired  effect  has  been  in  vain,  affords  additional  evidence  of 
its  non-existence.  The  most  obvious  test  of  the  reality  of  the 
required  modifications  would  be  afforded  by  two  other  bodies, 
the  motions  of  whose  pericentres  should  be  similarly  affected. 
These  are  Mars  and  the  moon.  Newcomb  found  an  excess  of 
motions  in  the  perihelion  of  Mars  amounting  to  about  5'  P^ 
century.  But  the  combination  of  observations  and  theory  os 
which  this  is  based  is  not  suffident  fully  to  establish  so  slight  a 
motion.  In  the  case  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  around  the  earth, 
assuming  the  gravitation  of  the  latter  to  be  subject  to  the 
modification  in  question,  the  annual  motion  of  the  moons 
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pcrisM  ilioakl  be  gmter  by  1*5"  than  tht  theoretical  motion. 
E.  W.  Brown  is  the  fint  investigator  to  determine  the  theoretical 
motions  frith  this  degree  of  precision;  and  he  finds  that  there 
is  no  sach  divergence  between  the  actual  and  the  computed 
motion.  There  is  therefore  as  ]ret  no  ground  for  regarding  any 
deriation  from  the  law  of  inverse  square  as  more  than  a  po5»- 
bility.  (S.  N.) 

GxAvxTAnoN  Constant  and  Mean  Density  of  the  Eakth 

The  law  of  gravitation  states  that  two  masses  Mi  and  Mt, 
distant  d  from  each  other,  are  pulled  together  each  with  a  force 
G.  Ml  M«/^,  where  G  is  a  constant  for  all  kinds  of  matter — the 
graduation  cmuiatU.  The  acceleration  of  M|  towards  M|  or  the 
force  exerted  on  it  by  Mi  per  unit  of  its  mass  is  therefore  GMt/^. 
Astronomical  observations  of  the  accelerations  of  different 
planets  towards  the  sun,  or  of  different  satelliies  towards  the 
same  primary,  give  us  the  most  accurate  confirmation  of  the 
distance  part  of  the  law.  By  comparing  accelerations  towards 
different  bodies  we  obtain  the  ratios  of  the  masses  of  those 
different  bodies  and,  in  so  far  as  the  ratios  arc  consistent,  we 
obtain  confirmation  of  the  mass  part.  But  wc  only  obtain  the 
ratios  of  the  masses  to  the  mass  of  some  one  member  of  the 
system,  say  the  earth.  We  do  not  find  the  mass  in  terms  of 
grammes  or  pounds.  In  fact,  astronomy  gives  us  the  product 
GM,  but  neither  G  nor  M.'  For  example,  the  acceleration  of  the 
earth  towards  the  sun  is  about  06  cm/sec.'  at  a  distance  from 
it  about  15X10'' cm.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon  towards 
the  earth  is  about  027  cm/sec.'  at  a  distance  from  it  about 
4X 10**  cm.  If  S  is  the  mass  of  the  sun  and  E  the  mass  of  the 
earth  we  have  o-6-CS/  dsXio")*  and  0-27- GE/  (4Xio'«)» 
giving  us  GS  and  GE,  and  the  ratio  S/£« 300,000  roughly; 
but  we  do  not  obtain  either  S  or  E  in  grammes,  and  we  do  not 
find  G. 

The  aim  of  the.  experiments  to  be  described  here  may  be 
regarded  either  as  the  determination  of  the  mass  of  the  earth 
in  grammes,  most  conveniently  expressed  by  its  mass-i-its 
volume,  that  is  by  its  "  mean  density  "  A,  or  the  determination 
of  the  "  gravitation  constant  "  G.  Corresponding  to  these  two 
aspects  qT  the  problem  there  are  two  modes  of  attack.  Suppose 
that  a  body  of  nuss  m  is  suspended  at  the  earth's  surface  where 
it  is  pulled  with  a  force  w  vertically  downwards  by  the  earth— its 
weight.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  pulled  with  a  force  ^  by  a 
measurable  mass  M  which  may  be  a  mountain,  or  some  mensur- 
able part  of  the  earth's  surface  layers,  or  an  artificially  prepared 
mass  brought  near  m,  and  let  the  pull  of  M  be  the  same  as  if 
it  were  concentrated  at  a  distance  d.  The  earth  pull  may  be 
regarded  as  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  all  concentrated  at  its 
centre,  distant  R. 
Xiiea  «-G.lrR>Aiii/R'-G.irRAiii,    .....    (1) 

and 

p-'CMmfd* (3) 

By  division 

If  then  we  can  arrange  to  observe  w/p  we  obtain  A,  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth. 

.  But  the  same  observations  give  us  G  also.  For,  putting 
«»v/gin(a),  weget 

In  the  second  mode  of  attack  the  pull  p  between  two  artificially 
prepared  measured  masses  Mi,  Mt  is  determined  when  they  are 
a  distance  d  apart,  and  since  p^'QMiMt/tP  vte  get  at  once 
G  •»  ^/M|M|.  But  we  can  also  deduce  A.  For  putting  wmg 
in  (Owe  get 

Experiments  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  pull  of  a  known  mass 
is  compared  with  the  pullof  the  earth  maybe  termed  experiments 
on  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  while  experiments  of  the 
second  class  in  which  the  puU  between  two  known  masses  is 


directly  meastired  nay  be  tttmed  efpeiimcBts  on  the  giavitatioa 
constant. 

We  shall,  however,  adopt  a  slightly  different  dassificatkm 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  methods  of  experiment,  via:~ 
I.  Conparisonof  the  earth  pull  on  a  body  with  the  pull  of  a  natural 

mass  as  in  the  Schiehallion  experiment. 
3.  Determination  of  the  attraction  between  two  artificial  masses 

as  in  Cavendish's  experiment. 
3.  Comparison  of  the  earth  pull  on  a  body  with  the  putt  of  an 
actiiidal  mass  as  in  experimena  with  the  common  balance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  possibility  of  gravitation 
experiments  of  this  kind  was  first  considered  by  Newton,  and 
in  both  of  the  forms  (t)  and  (2).  In  the  System  of  Ike  World 
(3rd  ed.,  1737.  p.  40)  he  calculates  that  the  deviation  by  a  hems- 
spherical  mountain,  of  the  earth's  density  and  with  radius  3  m., 
on  a  plumb-line  at  its  side  will  he  less  than  a  minutes.  He  tiso 
calculates  (though  with  an  error  i$  his  arithmetic)  the  accelera^ 
lion  towards  each  other  of  two  spheres  each  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  of  the  earth's  density,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
either  case  the  effect  is  too  small  for  measurement.  In  the 
Principia,  bk.  iii.,  prop.  X.,  he  makes  a  celebrated  estimate 
that  the  earth's  mean  density  is  five  or  six  times  that  of  water.' 
Adopting  this  estimate,  the  deviation  by  an  actual  mountain 
or  the  attraction  of  two  terrestrial  spheres  would  be  of  the  orders 
calculated,  and  regarded  by  Newton  as  immeasurably  small 

Whatever  method  is  adopted  the  force  to  be  measured  is  very 
minute.  This  may  be  reaiiaed  if  we  here  anticipate  the  results 
of  the  experiments,  which  show  that  in  round  aumbere  A«5*5 
and  G*  1/15,000,000  when  the  maares  are  in  grammes  and  the 
distances  in  centimetres. 

Newton's  mountain,  which  would  probably  have  density  about 
A/a  would  deviate  the  plumb-line  not  much  more  than  half  a 
minute.  Two  spheres  30  cm.  in  diameter  (about  s  ft.)  and  of 
density  11  (about  that  of  lead)  just  not  touching  would  puU 
each  other  with  a  force  rather  less  than  2  dynes,  and  their 
acceleration  would  be  such  that  they  would  move  into  contact 
if  starting  i  cm.  apart  in  rather  over  400  seconds^ 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  reaiiaed  that  In  gravitation 
experiments  extraordinary  precautions  must  be  adopted  to 
eliminate  disturbing  forces  which  may  easily  rise  to  be  com- 
parable  with  the  forces  to  be  measured.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  these  precautions,  but  only  seek  to  set 
forth  the  general  principles  of  the  different  experimenU  which 
have  been  made. 

I     Compariun  oj  the  Earth  PuU  wUh  that  0/  a  Naturd  Jf Ma. 

Bonguer*s  Experimenls.^Tht  earliest  experiments  were  made 
by  Pierre  Bouguer  about  174a,  and  they  are  recorded  ui  his 
PigMrt  de  la  tcrrc  (1749)'  They  were  of  two  kinds.  In  the  finti 
he  determined  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  and  thence| 
g  at  dirTcrcnt  levels.  Thus  at  Quito,  which  may  be  regarded! 
as  on  a  table-land  1466  toises  (a  toise  is  about  6*4  ft.)  above 
sea-lcvcl,  the  seconds  pendulum  was  less  by  1/1331  than  on  the' 
Isle  of  Inca  at  sea*level.  But  if  there  were  no  matter  above  the 
sea-level,  the  inverse  square  law  would  make  the  pendulum  less 
by  i/i  1 18  at  the  higher  level.  The  value  of  g  then  at  the  hi^r 
level  was  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  attraction 
of  an  earth  ending  at  sea-level  by  the  difference  i/iii8->i/i33t«| 
i/6g83,  and  this  was  put  down  to  the  attraction  of  the  plateau 
1466  toises  high;  or  the  attraction  of  the  whole  earth  was 
69S3  times  the  attraction  of  the  plateau.  Using  the  rule,  now 
known  as  '*  Young's  rule,"  for  the  attraction  of  the  plateau, 
Bouguer  found  that  the  density  of  the  earth  was  4*7  times  that 
of  the  plateau,  a  result  certainly  much  too  large. 

In  the  second  kind  of  experiment  he  attempted  to  measure 
the  horiaontal  pull  of  Chimboraxo,  a  mountain  about  ao,ooo  ft  J 
high,  by  the  deflection  of  a  plumb-line  at  a  station  on  its  south 
side.  Fig.  i  shows  the  principle  of  the  method.  Suppose  that 
two  stations  are  fixed,  one  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  due  south 
of  the  summit,  and  the  other  on  the  same  latitude  but  some 
distance  westward,  away  from  the  influence  of  the  mountain. 
Suppose  that  at  the  second  station  a  star  is  observed  to  pass  the 
meridian,  for  simplicity  we  will  say  directly  overhead,  then  a 
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Flc.  I. — Bougucr's  Plumb- 
line  Experiment  on  the  at- 
traction o£  Cbimboraio. 


plttinb-line  wOl  hang  down  etactly  pvaUd  to  the  observing 
telescope.  If  the  mounUin  were  away  it  would  also  hang  parallel 
to  the  telescope  at  the  first  station  when  directed  to  the  same 
star.  But  the  mountain  puUs  the  plumb-line  towards  it  and 
the  star  appean  to  the  north  oC  the  zenith  and  evidently 

mountain  pull/earth  pull** tan- 
gent of  angle  of  displacement 
of  zenith. 

Bouguer  observed  the  meridian 
altitude  of  several  stars  at  the 
two  stations.  There  was  still 
some  deflection  at  the  second 
station,  a  deflection  which  he 
estimated  as  1/14  that  at  the 
first  station,  and  he  found  on 
allowing  for  this  that  his  observa- 
tions gave  a  deflection  of  8  seconds 
^  ■  at  the  first  station.    From  the 

II  form  and  size  of  the  mountain  he 

/\j|  found  that  if  its  density  were  that 

„.— "^  "jf^N^       I  of  the  earth  the  deflection  should 

be  103  seconds,  or  the  earth  was 
nearly  13  times  as  dense  as  the 
mountain,  a  result  several  times 
too  large.  But  the  work  was 
carried  on  under  enormous  difh- 
cultics  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  no  exactness 
could  be  expected.  The  importance  of  the  experiment  lay  in  its 
proof  that  the  method  was  possible. 

Maskdynt's  Experiment.— In  1774  Nevil  Maskelyne  {Phil 
Trans.,  1775,  p.  495)  made  an  experiment  on  the  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line  by  Schiehallion,  a  mountain  in  Perthshire,  which  has 
ft  short  ridge  nearly  east  and  west,  and  sides  sloping  steeply  on 
the  north  and  south.  He  selected  two  stations  on  the  same 
meridian,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  slope,  and  by 
means  of  a  zenith  sector,  a  telescope  provided  with  a  plumb-bob. 
he  detetroincd  at  each  station  the  meridian  zenith  dbtances  of 
«  number  of  stars.  From  a  survey  of  the  district  made  in  the 
years  1774*1776  the  geographical  difference  of  latitude  between 
the  two  stations  was  found  to  be  42*94  seconds,  and  this  would 
have  been  the  difference  in  the  meridian  zenith  difference  of  the 
same  star  at  the  two  stations  had  the  mountain  been  away. 
But  at  the  north  station  the  plumb-bob  was  pulled  south  and  the 
zenith  was  deflected  northwards,  while  at  the  south  station  the 
effect  was  reversed.  Hence  the  angle  between  the  zeniths,  or  the 
angle  between  the  zenith  distances  of  the  same  star  at  the  two 
stations  was  greater  than  the  geographical  42-94  seconds.  The 
mean  of  the  observations  gave  a  difference  of  54*7  seconds,  or 
the  double  deflection  of  the  pltmib-line  was  54'2-4i'94,  say 
11*26  seconds. 

The  computation  of  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  on  the 
supposition  that  its  density  was  that  of  the  earth  was  made  by 
Charles  Hutton  from  the  results  of  the  survey  {Phil.  Tram., 
1778,  p.  689),  a  computation  carried  out  by  ingenious  and 
important  methods.  He  found  that  the  deflection  should  have 
been  greater  in  the  ratio  17804  :9933  say  9  : 5.  whence  the 
density  of  the  earth  comes  out  at  9/5  that  of  the  mountain 
Hutton  took  the  density  of  the  mountain  at  2-5,  giving  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  4-5.  A  revision  of  the  density  of  the  moun- 
tain from  a  careful  survey  of  the  rocks  composing  it  was  made 
by  John  Playfair  many  years  later  {Phil.  Trans.,  18 n,  p.  347), 
and  the  density  of  the  earth  was  given  as  lying  between  4-5s88 
and  4*867. 

'  Other  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  attraction  of 
mountains  by  Francesco  Carlini  {MUaMo  Egem.  AsL,  1824, 
fi.  28)  on  Mt.  Blanc  in  182 1,  using  the  pendulum  method  after 
the  manner  of  Bouguer,  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  and  Captain 
A.  R.  Clarke  (Pkii.  Trans.,  1856,  p.  591),  using  the  plumb-line 
deflection  at  Arthur's  Seat,  by  T.  C.  Mendcnhall  {Amcr.  Jour,  of 
Sti.  xxi.  p.  99),  using  the  pendulum  method  on  Fujiyama  in 
Japan,  and  by  £.  D.  Preston  {U.S.  Coasl  and  Ceod.  Survey  Rep., 
>393f  P-  SU)  in  Hawaii,  using  both  methods. 


Airy's  ExperimekL'^ln  t6s4  Sir  C.  B.  Airy  (Pka,  Tram^ 
(856.  p.  297)  carded  out  at  Harton  pit  near  South  Shields  an 
experiment  which  he  had  attempted  many  years  before  in  con- 
junction with  W.  Whewell  and  R.  Sheepshanks  at  Dolcoath^ 
This  consisted  in  comparing  gravity  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mine  by  the  swings  of  the  same  pendulum,  and  Ihcpcc  finding 
the  ratio  of  the  pull  of  the  intervenmg  strata  to  the  pull  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  principle  of  the  method  may  be  understood 
by  assuming  that  the  earth  consists  of  concentric  spherical  shells 
each  homogeneous,  the  last  of  thickness  h  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  mine.  Let  the  radius  of  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mine  be  R,  and  the  mean  density  up  to  that  point  be  A.  This 
will  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  mean  density  of  the  whole. 
Ut  the  density  of  the  strata  of  depth  A  be  d.  Denoting  the 
values  of  gravity  above  and  below  by  g,  and  < »  we  have 


and 


f»-C3^-C.URA., 


(since  the  attraction  of  a  shell  A  thick  on  a  point  just  outside  it  is 

G.4»(R+/i)V/3/(R-h/f)J  =  G.4>r//5). 

Therefore 


whence 
and 


«.-C>Ra(,  -»*.|-^i)  nearly. 


Stations  were  chosen  in  the  same  vertical,  one  near  the  pit 
bank,  another  1250  ft.  below  in  a  disused  working,  and  a  '*  com- 
parison "  clock  was  fixed  at  each  station.  A  third  clock  was 
placed  at  the  upper  station  connected  by  an  electric  drcnlt  to 
the  lower  station.  It  gave  an  electric  signal  every  15  seconds 
by  which  the  rates  of  the  two  comparison  clocks  could  be  accur- 
ately compared.  Two  "  invariable  "  seconds  pendulums  were 
swung,  one  in  front  of  the  upper  and  the  other  in  front  of  the 
lower  comparison  clock  after  the  manner  of  Kater,  and  these 
invariablcs  were  interchanged  at  intervals.  From  continuous 
observations  extending  over  three  weeks  and  after  applying 
various  corrections  Airy  obtained  £*/;««-!  00005185.  Making 
corrections  for  the  irregularity  of  the  neighbouring  strata  he 
found  A/5  «  2-6266.  W.  H.  Miller  made  a  careful  determination 
of  5  from  specimens  of  the  strata,  finding  it  2-5.  The  final 
result  taking  into  account  the  ellipticity  and  rotation  of  the  earth 
is  A =6*  565. 

Von  Sleritcck*s  Experimcnts.^Afittk.  des  K.U.K.  UU.  Grog. 
Inst,  tu  Wicii,  ii.,  1882,  p.  77;  1883,  p.  59;  vi.,  1886,  p.  97). 
R.  von  Sterneck  repeated  the  mine  experiment  in  1882-1883 
at  the  Adalbert  shaft  at  Pribram  in  Bohemia  and  in  1885  at  the 
Abraham  shaft  near  Frdiberg.  He  used  two  invariable  half- 
seconds  pendulums,  one  swung  at  the  surface,  the  other  below 
at  the  same  time.  The  two  were  at  intervals  interchanged. 
Von  Sterneck  introduced  a  most  important  Improvement  by 
comparing  the  swings  of  the  two  invariables  with  the  same  clock 
which  by  an  electric  circuit  gave  a  signal  at  each  station  each 
second.  This  eliminated  dock  rates.  His  method,  of  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  here,  began  a  new  era  in  the 
determinations  of  local  variations  of  gravity.  The  values  which 
von  Sterneck  obtained  for  A  were  not  consistent,  but  ibrreased 
with  the  depth  of  the  second  station.  This  was  probaMy  due 
to  local  irregularities  in  the  strata  which  could  not  be  directly 
detected. 

All  the  experiments  to  determine  A  by  the  attraction  of 
natural  masses  are  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  we  cannot 
determine  the  distribution  of  density  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  The  experiments  with  artificial 
masses  next  to  be  described  give  much  more  consistent  results, 
and  the  experiments  with  natural  masses  arc  now  only  of  use 
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in  showing  the  existence  of  irreguUrilies  in  the  earth's  superficial 
strata  when  they  give  results  deviating  largely  from  the  accepted 
value. 

II.  DcUrmuuHan  oj  ike  AUratiion  between  two  Artificial  Masses. 

Cavendisk's  Experiment  (Pkit.  Trans.,  1798,  p.  469).— This 
celebrated  experiment  was  planned  by  the  Rev.  John  Michell. 
He  completed  an  apparatus  for  it  but  did  not  live  to  begin  work 
with  it.  After  Michell's  death  the  apparatus  came  into  the 
possession  of  Henry  Cavendish,  who  largely  reconstructed  it, 
but  still  adhered  to  Michell's  plan,  and  in  1797-1798  he  carried 
out  the  experiment.  The  essential  feature  of  it  consisted  in  the 
determination  of  the  attraction  of  a  lead  sphere  1 2  in.  in  diameter 
on  another  lead  sphere  2  in.  in  diameter,  the  distance  between 
the  centres  being  about  9  in.,  by  means  of  a  torsion  balance. 
Fig.  2  shows  how  the  experiment  was  carried  out.  A  torsion 
rod  kk  6  ft.  long,  tied  from  its  ends  to  a  vertical  piece  mg,  was 


Fic.  2. — Cavendish's  Apparatus. 
k  A,  torsion  rod  hung  by  wire  / 1,:  x,x,  attracted  balls  hung  from 
its  ends;  WW,  attracting  masses. 

hung  by  a  wire  ig.  From  its  ends  depended  two  lead  balls  xx  each 
3  ia.  in  diameter.  The  position  of  the  rod  was  determined  by  a 
scale  fixed  near  the  end  of  the  arm,  the  arm  itself  carrying  a 
vernier  moving  along  the  scale.  This  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  and 
viewed  by  a  telescope  T  from  the  outside  of  the  room  containing 
the  apparatus.  The  torsion  balance  was  enclosed  in  a  case 
and  out^de  this  two  lead  spheres  WW  each  12  in.  in  diameter 
hung  from  an  arm  which  could  turn  lound  an  axis  P^  in  the  line 
of  f/.  Suppose  that  first-  the  spheres  are  placed  so  that  one  is 
just  in  front  of  the  right-hand  ball  x  and  the  other  is  iust  behind 
the  left-hand  ball  x.  The  two  wiU  conspire  to  pull  the  balls  so 
that  the  right  end  of  the  rod  moves  forward.  Now  let  the  big 
spheres  be  moved  round  so  that  one  is  in  front  of  the  left  ball 
and  the  other  behind  the  right  ball.  The  pulls  are  reversed 
and  the  right  end  moves  backward.  The  angle  between  its  two 
positions  is  (if  we  neglect  cross  attractions  of  right  sphere  on 
left  ball  and  left  sphere  on  right  ball)  four  times  as  great  as  the 
deflection  of  the  rod  due  to  approach  of  one  sphere  to  one  balL 

'  The  principle  of  the  esrperiment  may  be  set  forth  thus.  Let  3a 
be  the  length  of  the  torsbn  rod.  m  the  mass  of  a  bail,  M  the  mass  of 
a  large  sphere,  d  the  distance  between  the  centres,  supposed  the  same 
on  each  side.  Let  $  be  the  angle  through  which  the  rod  moves  round 
when  che  rphercs  WW  are  moved  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  the 
positions  described  above.  Let  m  be  the  couple  required  to  twist 
the  rod  through  i  radian.  Then  iiB » iGfAma/tP.  But  m  can  be 
found  irom  tne  time  of  vibration  of  the  torsion  system  when  we 
know  its  moment  of  inertia  I.  and  this  can  be  determined.  If  T 
is  the  period  m"4«*I/T»,  whence  G-«V1*/T'Miim,  or  putting  the 
result  in  terms  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  A  it  is  easy  to  show 
that,  if  L,,  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  is  put  for  f/**,  and  C 
for  8«R,  the  earth's  circumference,  then 

^     ,LMwoT». 

^--"c-yTT 

The  original  account  by  Cavendish  is  still  well  worth  studying 
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on  account  of  the. excellence  of  his  methods.  His  work  was 
undoubtedly  very  accurate  for  a  pioneer  experiment  and  haa 
only  really  been  improved  upon  within  the  last  generation. 
Making  various  corrections  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  gjve 
a  description,  the  result  obtained  (after  correcting  a  mistake 
first  pointed  out  by  F.  Baily)  is  A  -  5'44S.  In  seeking  the  origin 
of  the  disturbed  motion  of  the  torsion  rod  Cavendish  made  a  very 
important  observation.  He  found  that  when  the  masses  weK 
left  in  one  position  for  a  time  the  attracted  balls  crept  now  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another,  as  if  the  attraction  were  varying. 
Ultimately  he  found  that  this  was  due  to  convection  currents 
in  the  case  containing  the  torsion  rod,  currents  produced  by 
temperature  inequalities.  When  a  large  sphere  was  heated  the 
ball  near  it  tended  to  approach  and  when  it  was  cooled  the  ball 
tended  to  recnie.  Convection  currents  constitute  the  chief 
disturbance  and  the  chief  source  of  error  in  all  attempts  to 
measure  small  forces  in  air  at  ordinary  pressure. 

Reick's  Bxperimenls  {Versucke  fiber  die  miutere  DickligkeU 
der  Erde  miUelst  der  Drekwage,  Freiberg,  1858;  "  Neue 
Versuche  mit  der  Drehwage,"  Leipxig  Abk.  Matk,  Pkys.  i., 
1852,  p.  583). — ^In  1838  F.  Reich  published  an  account  of  a 
rq)etition  of  the  Cavendish  experiment  carried  out  on  the 
same  general  lines,  though  with  somewhat  smaller  apparatus. 
The  chief  differences  consisted  in  the  methods  of  measuring 
the  times  of  vibration  and  the  deflection,  and  the  changes 
were  hardly  improvements.  His  result  after  revision  was 
A»  5-49.  In  1852  he  published  an  account  of  further  work 
giving  as  result  A » 5*58.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his 
second  paper  he  gives  an  account  of  experiments  suggested 
by  J.  D.  Forbes  in  which  the  deflection  was  not  observed 
directly,  but  was  deduced  from  observations  of  the  time 
of  vibration  when  the  attracting  masses  were  in  different 
positions. 

Let  Ti  be  the  time  of  vibration  when  the  masses  are  in  one 
of  the  usual  attracting  positions.  Let  d  be  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  attracting  mass  and  attracted  ball,  and  •  the 
distance  through  which  the  ball  is  pulled.  If  a  is  the  half  length 
of  the  torsion  rod  and  $  the  deflection,  l>aA  Now  let  the 
attracting  masses  be  put  one  at  each  end  of  the  torsion  rod 
with  their  centres  in  the  tine  through  the  centres  of  the  balls 
and  d  from  them,  and  let  Ti  be  the  time  of  vibration.  Then 
it  is  easy  to  show  that 

l/rf-otf/J-  (T,-TO/(Ti+T,).  ^ 

This  gives  a  value  of  $  which  may  be  used  Jn  the  formula.  The 
experiments  by  this  method  were  not  consistent,  and  the  mean 
result  wasi\>6-25. 

Daily's  Experiment  (kfemairs  of  the  Royat  Astron.  Soc.  xlv.). — 
In  1 8410 184  2  Francis  Baily  made  a  long  series  of  determinations 
by  Cavendish's  method  and  with  apparatus  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  attracting  masses  were  12-in.  lead  ^>heres 
and  as  attracted  balls  he  used  various  masses,  lead,  zinc,  glass, 
ivory,  platinum,  hollow  brass,  and  finally  the  torsion  rod  alone 
without  balls.  The  suspension  was  also  varied,  sometimes 
consisting  of  a  single  wire,  sometimes  being  bifilar.  There  were 
systematic  erron  running  through  Baily's  work,  which  It  is 
impossible  now  wholly  to  explain.  These  made  the  resulting 
value  of  A  show  a  variation  with  the  nature  of  the  attracted 
masses  and  a  variation  with  the  temperature.  His  final  result 
A- $-6747  is  not  of  value  OMnpared  with  later. results. 

Cornu  and  Bailie's  Experiment  {Camptes  rendus,  Ixxvi., 
1873.  P^  954;  lxxxvi.,»i878,  pp.  571,  699,  looi;  xcvi.,  1883, 
P*  1493).— In  1870  MM.  A.  Comu  and  J.  Bailie  commenced 
an  experiment  by  the  Cavendish  method  which  was  nevtr 
definitely  completed,  though  valuable  studies  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  torsion  apparatus  were  made.  They  purposely  departed 
from  the  dimensions  previously  tued.  The  torsion  balls  were  of 
copper  about  100  gm.  each,  the  rod  was  $0  cm.  long,  and  the 
suspending  wire  was  4  metres  long.  On  each  side  of  each  baV 
was  a  hollow  iron  sphere.  Two  of  these  were  filled  with  niercuzy 
weighing  1 2  kgm.,  the  two  spheres  of  mercury  conslitutiag  the 
attracting  masses.  When  the  position  of  a  mast  was  to  be 
changed  the  mercury  was  pumped  from  the  sphere  on  one  side 
to  that  on  the  other  side  of  a  baU.    To  avoid  counting  time  a 
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method  of  dectric  registration  on  a  chronograpli  was  adopted. 
A  provisional  result  was  A*s5-56. 

fr  Boys's  Experiment  {Phil.  Trans.,  A.,  1895,  pt.  i.,  p.  i). — 
Professor  C.  V.  Boy's  having  found  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
quartz  fibres  of  practicaHy  any  degree  of  fineness,  of  great 
strength  and  true  in  their  elasticity,  determined  to  repeat  the 
Cavendish  experiment,  using  his  newly  invented  fibres  for 
the  suspenson  of  the  torsion  rod.  He  began  by  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  dimensions  for  the  apparatus.  He  saw  that  if 
the  period  of  vibration  is  kept  constant,  that  is,  if  the  moment 
of  inertia  I  is  kept  proportional  to  the  torsion  couple  per  radian 
It,  then  the  deflection  remains  the  same  however  the  linear 
dimensions  are  altered  so  long  as  they  are  all  altered  in  the  same 
proportion.  Hence  we  arc  driven  to  conclude  that  the  dimen- 
sions should  be  reduced  until  further  reduction  would  make  the 
linear  quantities  too  small  to  be  measured  with  exactness,  for 
reduction  in  the  apparatus  enables  variations  in  temperature 
and  the  consequent  air  disturbances  to  be  reduced,  and  the 
experiment  in  other  ways  becomes  more  manageable.  Professor 
Boys  took  as  the  exactness  to  be  sought  for  x  in  10,000.  He 
further  saw  that  reduction  in  length  of  the  torsion  rod  with 
given  balls  is  an  advantage.  For  if  the  rod  be  halved  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  one-fourth,  and  if  the  suspending  fibre  is  made 
finer  so  that  the  torsion  couple  per  radian  is  also  one-fourth 
the  time  remains  the  same.  But  the  moment  of  the  attracting 
force  is  halved  only,  so  that  the  deflection  against  one-fourth 
torsion  is  doubled.    In  Cavendish's  arrangement  there  would 

be  an  early  limit 
to  the  advantage 
in  reduction  of 
rod  in  that  the 
mass  opposite 
one  ball  would 
beginscriouslyto 
attract  the  other 
ball.  But  Boys 
avoided  this 
difliculty  by  sus- 
pending the  balls 
from  the  ends  of 
the  torsion  rod  at 
diflerent  levels 
and  by  placing 
the  attracting 
masses  at  these 
different  levels. 
Fig.  3  represents 
diagrammatic- 
ally  a  vertical 
section  of  the 
arrangement 
used  on  a  scale 
of  about  i/io. 
The  torsion  rod 
was  a  small  rect- 
angular mirror 
about  9*4  on. 
wide  hung  by  a 
quartz  fibre 
about  43  cm. 
loDg. '  From  the  sides  of  this  mirror  the  balls  were  hung  by  quartz 
Hbm  at  leveb  differing  by  1 5  cm.  The  bolls  were  of  gold  either 
Wbout  5  mm.  in  diameter  and  wcigUog  about  1*5  gm.  or  about 
6*s  mm.  in  diameter  and  weighing  9-6$  gm.  The  attracting 
masaes  were  lead  spheres,  about  10  cm.  in  diameter  and  weighing 
tbout  7*4  kgm.  each.  These  were  suspended  from  the  top  of 
Che  case  whidi  could  be  rotated  round  the  central  tube,  and  they 
ynre  arranged  so  that  the  xadius  to  the  centre  from  the  axis  <rf 
the  torsion  system  made  65°  with  the  torsion  rod^  the  position  in 
Which  the  moment  of  the  attraction  was  a  maximum.  The 
tortion  rod  mirror  reflected  a  distant  scale  by  which  the  deflection 
The  time  of  vibratioa  was  recorded  on  achrond- 


Fig.  3.— Diagram  of  a  Section  of  Professor 
Boyt*s  Apparatus. 


graph.    The  result  of  the  experiment,  probably  the  best  yet  made, 
was  A-»5'527;  G»6-6s8Xio"*. 

Braun*s  Experiment  {Denkschr.  Akad.  WiiS.  Wiert^  math.- 
naiurw.  CI.  64,  P'  187. 1896).— In  1896  Dr  K.  Braun,  S.Js,  gave 
an  account  of  a  very  careful  and  excellent. repetition  of  the 
Cavendish  experiment  with  apparatus  much  smaller  than  was 
used  in  the  older  experiments,  yet  much  larger  than  that  used 
by  Boys.  A  notable  feature  of  the  work  consisted  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  torsion  apparatus  in  a  receiver  exhausted  to  about 
4  mm.  of  mercury,  a  pressure  at  which  convection  currents 
almost  disappear  while  "  radiometer "  forces  have  hardly 
begun.  For  other  ingenious  arrangements  the  original  papier 
or  a  short  abstract  in  Nature,  Ivi.,  1897,  p.  127,  may  be  con- 
sulted. The  attracted  balls  weighed  54  gm.  each  and  were 
25  cm.  apart.  The  attracting  masses  were  spheres  of  mercury 
each  weighing  9  kgm.  and  brought  into  position  outside  the 
receiver.  Braun  used  both  the  deflection  method  and  the  time 
of  vibration  method  suggested  to  Reich  by  Forbes.  The  methods 
gave  almost  identical  results  and  his  final  values  are  to  thretf 
dccinul  places  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  Boys. 

C.  K.  Burgess's  Experiment  {TJtises  prisentics  d  la  faculti 
des  sciences  de  Paris  pour  obtenir  le  litre  de  doeteur  da  Punitcrsiti 
de  Paris,  1901). — This  was  a  Cavendish  experiment  in  which 
the  torsion  system  was  buoyed  up  by  a  float  in  a  mercury  bath. 
The  attracted  masses  could  thus  be  made  large,  and  yet  the 
suspending  wire  could  be  kept  fine.  The  torsion  beam  was  1 2  cm. 
long,  and  the  att racted  balls  were  lead  spheres  each  2  kgm.  From 
the  centre  of  the  beam  depended  a  vertical  steel  rod  with  a 
varnished  copper  hollow  float  at  its  end,  entirely  immersed  in 
mercury.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  was  covered  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  irregularities  due  to  varying  surface 
t  ension  act  ing  on  the  steel  rod.  The  size  of  the  Boat  was  adjusted 
so  that  the  torsion  fibre  of  quartz  3$  cm.  long  had  only  to  carry 
a  weight  of  $  to  10  gm.  The  time  of  vibration  was  over  one 
hour.  The  torsion  couple  per  radian  was  determined  by  pre- 
liminary experiments.  The  attracting  masses  were  each  10  kgm. 
turning  in  a  circle  18  cm.  in  diameter.  The  results  gave  A^  5-55 
andC  =  6-64Xio"«. 

E^vos*s  Experiment  {Ann.  der  Physik  und  Chemie,  1896,  59, 
P-  3S4)-~'In  the  course  of  investigations  on  local  variations 
of  gravity  by  means  of  the  torsion'  balance,  R.  E5tvos  devised 
a  method  for  determining  G  somewhat  like  the  vibration  method 
used  by  Reich  and  Braun.  Two  pillars  were  built  up  of  lead 
blocks  30  cm.  square  in  cross  section,  60  cm.  high  and  30  cm. 
apart.  A  torsion  rod  somewhat  less  than  30  cm.  long  with 
small  weights  at  the  ends- was  enclosed  in  a  double-walled  brass 
case  of  as  little  depth  as  plissible,  a  device  which  secured  great 
steadiness  through  freedom  from  convection  currents.  The 
suspension  was  a  platinum  wire  about  150  cm.  long.  The 
torsion  rod  was  first  set  in  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
pillars  and  its  time  of  vibration  was  taken.  Then  it  was  tci 
with  Its  length  peipcndicular  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  and 
the  time  again  taken.  From  these  times  EOtvos  was  able  to 
deduce  G»6-6sXio~*  whenix  A«b5-53.  This  is  only  a  pro- 
visional value.  The  experiment  was  only  as  it  were  a  by-product 
in  the  course  of  exceedingly  ingenious  work  on  the  local  variation 
in  gravity  for  which  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted. 

lVilsinz*s  Experiment  {PuU.  des  astropkysikaliscken  Observ.  st 
Potsdam,  1887,  No.  2a,  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii.;  pt.  iii.  p.  133).-- We  may 
perhaps  class  with  the  Cavendish  type  an  experiment  made  by 
J.  Wilung,  in  which  a  vertical  **  double  pendulum  "  was  used 
in  place  of  a  horizontal  torsion  system.  Two  weights  each  540 
gm.  were  fixed  at  the  ends  of  a  rod  i  metre  long.  A  knife  edge 
was  fixed  on  the  rod  just  above  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  this 
was  supported  so  that  the  rod  could  vibrate  about  a  vertical 
position.  Two  attracting  masses,  cast-iron  cylinders  each  3^5 
kgm.,  were  placed,  say,  one  in  front  of  the  top  weight  00  the 
pendulum  and  the  other  behind  the  bottom  weight,  and  the 
position  of  the  rod  was  observed  in  the  usual  mirror  and  scale 
way.  Then  the  front  attracting  mass  was  dropped  to  the  level 
of  the  lower  weight  and  the  back  mass  was  raised  to  that  of  the 
upper  weight,  and  the  consequent  deflection  of  the  lod  was 
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Qbterfid.  By  uUoc  the  ttee  of  vOmtioiL  «f  IBepeBdolam 
Bat  M  vaed  in  tlie  deflection  experiment  and  iImb  when  a  smail 
wciciit  was  removed  from  tbo  upper  end  a  known  distance  from 
tiie  Imife  edge,  the  restoring  couple  per  radian  deflection  could 
be  found*    The  final  result  gave  A »  5*579* 

/.  J0tyt  suufisted  Expenment  {Natwt  xli.,  iSgo,  p.  956).--^ 
Joly  has  suggested  that  G  might  be  determined  by  hanging  a. 
simple  pendulum  in  a  vacuum,  and  vibiatlng  outside  the  case 
two  massive  pendulums  each  with  the  same  time  of  swing  as  the 
simple  pendulum.  The  simple  pendulum  would  be  set  swinging 
by  the  varying  attraction  and  from  iu  amph'tude  after  a  known 
number  of  swings  of  the  outside  pendulums  G  could  be  found. 

m.  Comparison  of  the  Earthy  Pull  on  a  body  wilk  the  FnU  of  an 
Artificial  Mass  by  Means  o/the  Common  Balance, 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows?— Suppose  a  sphere 
of  mass  M  and  weight  w  to  be  hung  by  a  wire  from  one  arm  of 
a  halanre.  Let  the  mass  of  the  earth  be  £  and  its  radius  be  R. 
Then  w  •■  G£si/R*.  Now  introduce  beneath  m  a  sphere  of 
mass  M  and  let  d  be  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  that  of  m. 
Its  puU  increases  the  spparent  weight  of  m  say  by  iw.  Then 
<w«*GMM/d>.  Dividing  we  obtain  ^/w»MRV£d>,  whence 
E  »  MR*w/<ravi  and  since;  »  GE/R\  G  can  be  found  when  £is 
known. 

Von  Jolly's  Bxperimeni  {Abkand.  dor  A.  bayer,  Akad.  der  Wiss, 
3  n.  ziii.  Bd.  I  Abt.  p.  X57,  and  ziv.  Bd.  2  Abt.  p.  3).~In  the 
first  of  these  papers  Ph.  von  Jolly  described  an  experiment  in 
which  he  sought  to  determine  the  decrease  in  weight  with  increase 
of  height  from  the  earth's  surface,  an  experiment  suggested  by 
Bacon  {Ntn.  Ori.  Blu  a,  §36),  in  the  form  of  comparison  of  rales 
of  two  clocks  at  different  levels,  one  driven  by  a  spring,  the  other 
by  weights.  The  experiment  in  the  form  carried  out  by  von 
Jolly  was  attempted  by  fi.  Power,  R.  Hooke,  and  others  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Royal  Society  (Mackenzie,  The  Laws  oj  Graviia- 
/um).  Von  Jolly  fixed  a  balance  at  the  top  of  his  laboratory  and 
from  each  pan  depended  a  wire  supporting  another  pan  5  metres 
below.  Two  x-kgm.  weights  were  first  balanced  in  the  upper  pans 
and  then  one  was  moved  from  an  upper  to  the  lower  pan  on  the 
same  side.  A  gain  of  1*5  mgm.  was  observed  after  correction 
for  greater  weight  of  air  displaced  at  the  lower  level.  The  Inverse 
square  law  would  give  a  slightly  greater  gain  and  the  deficiency 
was  ascribed  to  the  configuration  of  the  land  near  the  laboratory. 
In  the  second  paper  a  second  experiment  was  described  in  which 
a  balance  was  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  tower  and  provided  as  before 
with  one  pair  of  pans  j\ist  below  the  arms  and  a  second  pair 
hung  from  these  by  wires  ai  metres  below.  Four  glass  globes 
were  prepared  equal  in  weight  and  volume.  Two  of  these  were 
filled  each  with  5  kgm.  of  mercury  and  then  all  were  sealed  up 
The  two  heavy  globes  were  then  placed  in  the  upper  pans  and 
the  two  light  ones  in  the  lower.  The  two  on  one  side  were  now 
interchanged  and  again  in  weight  of  about  31-7  mgm.  was 
observed.  Air  corrections  were  eliminated  by  the  use  of  the 
globes  of  equal  volume.  Then  a  lead  sphere  about  x  met  re  radius 
was  built  up  of  blocks  under  one  of  the  lower  pans  and  the 
ejq>eriment  was  repeated.  Through  the  attraction  of  the  lead 
sphere  on  the  mass  of  mercury  when  below  the  gain  was  greater 
by  0-589  mgm.    This  result  gave  A*  5  692. 

Experiment  of  Richan  and  Krigar-Mcnzel  (Anhang  tu  den 
Abhand.  der  k.  preuss.  Akad.  der  Wiss,  %u  Berlin,  1808).— In 
1884  A  Kfinig  and  F.  Richarz  proposed  a  similar  experiment 
which  was  ultimately  carried  out  by.  Richarz  and  0.  Krigar- 
MenzeL  In  this  experiment  a  balance  was  supported  somewhat 
more  than  2  metres  above  the  floor  and  with  scale  pans  above 
and  below  as  in  von  Jolly's  experiment.  Weights  each  1  kgm. 
were  placed,  say,  in  the  top  right  pan  and  the  bottom  left  pan. 
Then  they  were  shifted  to  the  bottom  right  and  the  top  left,  the 
result  being,  after  corrections  for  change  in  density  of  air  dis> 
placed  through  pressure  and  temperature  changes,  a  gain  in 
weight  of  x-2453  mgm.  on  the  right  due  to  change  !n  level  of 
2.262%  metres.  Then  a  rectangular  column  of  lead  sxo  cm. 
square  cross  section  and  200  cm  high  was  built  up  under  the 
balance  between  the  pairs  of  pans.    The  column  was  perforated 


with  two  vertical  tunnels  for  the  fttssage  of  the  wires  suppoiting 
the  lower  pans.  On  repeating /he  weighings  there >was  now  a 
decrease  on  the  right  when  a  kgm.  was  moved  on  that  side  from 
top  to  bottom  while  another  was  moved  on  the  left  from  bottom 
to  top.  This  decrease  was  o*  x  3  x  x  mgm.  showing  a  total  change 
due  to  the  lead  mass  0(1 '8453  +  o*xaxx  >*  x -3664  mgoL  and  this 
is  obviously  four  tlaoes  the  aitiaction  of  the  lead  mass  on  one 
kgm.  The  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  weights  were  made 
automatically.  The  resulugave  A »  5*05  and  G  •■  6-685 X  xo~*.- 
Poyntmg*s  Experiment  (PkU,  Trans.,  vol.  x8j.  A,  X89X, 
p.  56s)*'~Ift  1878  J.  H.  Poynting  published  an  account  of  a 
preliminary  experiment  which  be  had  made  to  show  that  the 
common  baUnoe  was  available  for  gravitational  work.  The 
experiment  was  on  the  same  linen  as  that  of  von  Jolly  but  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  In  i8gi  he  gave  an  account  of  the  full 
experiment  carried  out  with  a  hunger  balance  and  with  much 
greater  care.  The  balance  had  a  4-ft.  beam.  The  scale  pans 
were  removed,  and  from  the  two  arms  were  hung  lead  spheres 
each  weighing  about  ao  kgm.  at  a  level  about  xao  cm.  below  the 
beam.  The  balance  was  supported  in  a  case  above  a  horizontal 
tunh4able  with  axis  vertically  below  the  central  knife  edge,  and 
on  this  turn-table  was  a  lead  sphere  weighing  150  kgm. — the 
attracting  mass.  The  centre  of  this  sphere  was  30  cm.  below  the 
level  of  the  centres  of  the  hanging  weights.  The  turn-table 
could  be  rotated  between  stops  so  that  the  attracting  mass  waa 
first  immediately  below  the  hanging  weight  on  one  side,  and  then 
immediately  under  that  on  the  other  side.  On  the  same  turn- 
table  but  at  double  the  distance  from  the  centre  was  a  second 
sphere  of  half  the  weight  introduced  merely  to  balance  the 
larger  sphere  and  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  centre  of  the 
turn-table.  Before  the  introduction  of  tlus  sphere  errors  were 
introduced  throuj^  the  tilting  of  the  floor  of  the  balance  room 
when  the  turn-table  was  rotated.  Corrections  of  course  had 
to  be  made  for  the  attraction  of  this  second  sphere.  The  removal 
of  the  large  xnass  from  left  to  right  made  an  increase  in  weight 
on  that  side  of  about  x  mgm.  determined  by  riders  in  a  special 
way  described  in  the  paper.  To  eliminate  the  attraction  on  the 
beam  and  the  rods  supporting  the  hanging  weights  another 
experiment  was  made  in  which  these  weights  were  moved  up 
the  rods  through  30  cm,  and  on  now  moving  the  attracting 
sphere  from  left  to  right  the  gain  on  the  right  was  only  about 
\  mgm.  The  difference,  f  mgm.,  was  due  entirely  to  change  in 
distance  of  the  attracted  masses.  After  all  corrections  the  roults 
gave  A«  5-493  and  G  -  6-698  X  io~*. 

Final  Remarks. — ^The  earlier  methods  in  which  natural  masses 
were  used  have  disadvantages,  as  already  pointed  out,  which 
ronder  them  now  quite  valueless.  Of  later  methods  the 
Cavendish  appears  to  possess  advantages  over  the  common 
balance  method  in  that  it  is  more  easy  to  ward  off  temperature 
variations,  and  so  avoid  convection  currents,  and  probably  more 
easy  to  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  attracting  forc^.  For 
the  present  the  values  determined  by  Boys  and  Braun  may  be 
accepted  as  having  the  greatest  weight  and  we  therefore  take 
Mean  density  of  the  earth  A«*  5*537 
Constant  of  gravitation  G  ■*  6-658  X  xo*^. 
Probably  A  ■■  5*53  and  G  »•  6-66  X  lo*^  are  correct  to  x  in  500. 

AirrBORmB8.«-J.  H.  Poynting,  The  Mean  Density  ^  Ike  Eartk 
(1804),  gives  an  account  of  all  work  up  to  the  date  of  publication 
wira  a  bibliography;  A.  Stanley  Mackenric,  TTie  Lams  of  Cramta- 
lion  (1899),  gives  annotated  extracts  from  various  papers,  some 
historical  notes  and  a  bibliography.  A  BUtliograpky  if  Geodesy, 
Appendix  8,  Report  for  ipos  of  Ike  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in- 
cludes a  very  complete  bibliography  (A  gravitational  work.  (J.H.P.) 

ORAVT,  a  word  usually  confined  to  the  natural  juices  which 
come  from  meat  during  cooking.  In  early  uses  (in  the  New 
English  Dictionary  the  quotations  date  from  the  end  of  the  14th 
'to  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  centuries)  it  meant,  a  sauce  of  broth 
flavoured  with  spices  and  almonds.  The  more  modem  usage 
seems  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  x6th  century.  The  word  is 
obscure  in  origin.  It  has  been  connected  with  "graves"  or 
"  greaves,"  the  refuse  of  tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  or 
candles.  The  more  probable  derivation  is  from  the  French. 
In  Old  French  the  word  is  almost  certainly  gran^,and  is  derived 
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from  fTOM,  ^'  something  used  in  cooking."  Tlie  word  was  early 
lead  and  spelled  with  a  «  or  t  instead  of  n,  and  the  corruption 
was  adopted  in  English. 

*  ORA^  ASA  (x8io~xS88),  American  botanist,  was  bom  at 
ikris,  Oneida  county,  N.Y.,  on  the  x8th  of  November  18x0. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  fanner,  and  received  no  formal  education 
czcept-at  the  Fairfield  (N.Y:)  academy  and  the  Fairfidd  medical 
school  From  Dr  James  Hadley,  the  professor  of  chemistry  and 
MMlcria  medica  he  obtained  his  fixst  instiuction  in  .science  (xSas- 
i8a6).  In  the  spring  of  xSafhe  first  began  to  collect  and  identify 
plants.  His  formal  education,  such  as  it  was,  ended  in  February 
183 X,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  His  first  contribution  to 
descriptive  botany  appeared  in  X835,  and  thereafter  an  unr 
interrupted  series  of  contributions  to  systematic  botany  flowed 
from  his  pen  for  fifty-three  years.  In  1856  his  first  botanical 
text-book  appeared  under  the  title  Btements  of  Botany ^  followed 
in  1839  by  his  Boiankal  Texi-Book  f»  CottegtSf  Schoots,  and 
PrtMU  Sludenit  which  developed  into  his  Sintctural  Botany. 
He  published  later  Pirtt  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
«f^gy  (xSs;) ;  How  Plants  Grow  (1858);  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden 
Botany  (X869);  How  Plants  Behave  (X872).  These  books  served 
the  puipoae  of  developing  popular  Interest  in  botanical  studies. 
His  most  important  woA,  however,  was  his  Manual  of  the  Botany 
of  the  Northern  United  States,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  X847.  This  manual  has  passed  through  a  large  number  of 
editions,  is  dear,  accurate  and  compact  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  within  its  geographical  limits  is  an  indispensable 
book  for  the  student  of  American  botany.' 

Throoi^ut  his  life  Gray  was  a  diligent  writer  ofreviews  of 
books  on  natural  history  subjects.  Often  th^se  reviews  were 
daborate  essays,  for  which  the  books  served  merely  as  texts; 
often  they  were  dear  and  just  summaries  of  extensive  works; 
sometimes  they  were  sharply  critical,  though  never  ill-natured 
or  unfair;  always  th^  were  interesting,  livdy  and  of  literary  as 
well  as  scientific  excellence.  The  greater  part  of  Gray's  strictly 
scientific  labour  was  devoted  to  a  Flora  of  North  America,  the 
plan  of  which  originated  with  his  early  teacher  and  associate, 
John  Torrey  of  New  York.  The  second  volume  of  Torrey  and 
Gray's  Flora  was  completed  in  1843;  but  for  forty  years  there- 
after Gray  gave  up  a  laige  part  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of 
his  Synoptical  Flora  (1878).  He  lived  at  the  period  when  the  flora 
of  North  America  was  being  discovered,  described  and  systemat- 
ixed;  and  his  enthusiastic  labouis  in  this  fresh  field  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  American  botanists  and  on  a  levd  with  the 
most  famous  botanists  of  the  world.  In  X856  he  published  a 
paper  on  the  distribution  of  plants  under  the  title  Statistics  of 
the  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  Stales;  and  this  paper  was 
loUowed  in  1859  by  a  memoir  on  the  botany  of  Japan  and  iu 
relations  to  that  of  North  America,  a  paper  of  which  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  said  that  **  in  pomt  of  originah'ty  aiod  far-reaching  results 
[it]  was  its  author's  opus  magnum,"  It  was  Gray's  study  of 
plant  distribution  which  led  to  his  intimate  correspondence  with 
Charies  Darwin  during  the  years  in  which  Darwin  was  daborating 
the  doctrines  that  later  became  known  as  Darwinism.  From 
x8s5  lo  X875  Gray  was  both  a  keen  critic  and  a  sympathetic 
exponent  of  the  Darwinian  principles.  His  religious  views  were 
those  of  the  Evangelical  bodies  in  the  Protestant  Church;  so 
that,  when  Darwinism  was  attacked  as  equivalent  to  atheism, 
he  was  in  position  to  answer  effectivdy  the  unfounded  allegation 
that  it  was  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  design.  He  taught  that  "  the 
most  puzzUng  things  of  all  to  the  old-school  tdeologists  are  the 
principia  of  the  Darwinian."  He  openly  avowed  his  convicUon 
that  the  piesent  spedes  are  not  special  creations,  but  rather 
derived  from  previously  existing  species;  and  he  made  his 
avowal  with  frank  courage,  when  this  truth  was  scarcdy  recog- 
nised by  any  naturalists,  aiid  when  to  the  derical  mind  evdutiom 
meant  atheism. 

In  x84a  Gray  accepted  the  Fisher  professorship  of  natural 
history  in  Harvard  Vniverrity.  On  his  accession  to  this  chair 
the  univeisity  had  no  herbarium,  no  botanical  Ubrary,  few  planU 
of  any  value,  and  but  a  small  garden,  which  for  lack  of  money 
had  never  been  well  stocked  or  well  arranged.  He  soon  brou^t 


together,  chiefly  by  wide4>read  exchanges,  a  valuable  herbarium 
and  library,  and  arranged  the  garden;  and  thereafter  the 
dcvdopment  of  these' botanical  resources  was  part  of  his  regular 
labours.  The  herbarium  soon  became  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  America,  and  on  account  of  the  numerous  type 
spedmensit  contains  it  is  likdy  to  remain  a  collection  of  national 
importance.  Nothing  of  what  Gray  did  for  tjie  botanical 
department  of  the  university  has  been  lost;  on  the  contrary, 
his  Ubours  were  so  wdl  directed  that  everything  he  originated 
and  developed  has  been  enlarged,  improved  and  placed  on  stable 
foundations.  He  himself  made  large  contributions  to  the 
establishment  by  giving  It  all  his  own  ^)edmens,  many  books 
and  no  little  money,  and  by  his  will  he  gave  it  the  royalties  on 
his  books.  During  his  long  connexion  with  the  university  he 
brought  up  two  generations  of  botanists  and  he  always  took  a 
stnmg  personal  interest  in  the  researches  and  the  personal 
prospects  of  the  young  men  who  had  studied  under  hhn.  His 
sdentific  life  was  mainly  spent  in  the  herbarium  and  garden  in 
Cambridge;  but  his  labours  there  were  reUeved  by  numerous 
journeys  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  United' States  and  to  Europe, 
all  of  which  contributed  to  his  work  on  the  Synoptical  Fk>ra. 
He  lived  to  a  good  age — ^long  enou|^.  Indeed,  to  recdve  from 
learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad  abundant  evidence  of  their 
profound  respect  for  hH  attainments  and  services.  He  died 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  30th  of  Januaiy  x888. 

Kb  Letters  (1803)  were  edited  by  his  wife;  and  his  Scientific 
Papers  (1888)  by  C.  S.  Saigent.  (C.  W.  E.) 

GRAY,  DAVID  (X838-X861),  Scottish  poet,  the  son  of  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  was  bom  at  Mericland,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  29th 
of  January  X838.   His  parents  resolved  to  educate  him  for  the 
church,  and  through  their  self-denial  and  his  own  exertions  as  a 
pupil  teacher  and  private  tutor  he  was  able  to  complete  a  course 
of  four  sessions  at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  began  to  write 
poetry  for  The  Glasgow  Citizen  and  began  his  idyll  on  the  Luggie, 
the  little  stream  that  ran  through  Merkland.  His  most  intimate 
companion  at  this  time  was  Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet;  and  in 
May  x86o  the  two  agreed  to  proceed  to  London,  with  the  idea 
of  finding  literary  employment.    Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
London  Gray  introduced  himself  to  Monckton  Milnes,  after- 
wards Lord  Houghton,  with  whom  he  had  previously  corre- 
sponded.   Lord  Houghton  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  to 
Scotland,  but  Gray  insisted  on  staying  in  London.     He  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  place  Gray's  poem,  "  The  Luggie,** 
in  The  Comhill  Magazine,  but  gave  him  some  light  literary  work. 
He  also  showed  him  great  kindness  when  a  cold  which  had  seized 
him  assumed  the  serious  form  of  consumption,  and  sent  him  to 
Torquay;  but  as  the  disease  made  rapid  progress,  an  irresistible 
longing  seized  Gray  to  return  to  Merkland,  where  he  arrived  in 
January  x86i,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  December  folk>wing,  having 
the  day  before  had  the  gratification  of  sedng  a  printed  spedmen 
copy  of  his  poem  "  The  Luggie,"  published  eventually  by  the 
exertions  of  Sydney  Dobell.    He  was  buried  in  the  Auld  Aisle 
Churchyard,  Kirkintilloch,  where  in  1865  a  monument  was 
erected  by  "  friends  far  and  near  "  to  his  memory. 

"  The  Luggie,"  the  principal  poem  of  Gray,  is  a  kind  of  reverie 
in  which  the  scenes  and  events  of  his  childhood  and  his  early 
asinrations  are  mingled  with  the  music  of  the  stream  which 
he  cdebrates.  The  series  of  sonnets,  "  In  the  Shadows,"  was 
composed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  illness.  Most  of  his  poems 
necessarily  bear  traces  of  immaturity,  and  lines  may  frequently 
be  found  in  them  which  are  mere  echoes  from  Thomson,  Words- 
worth or  Tennyson,  but  they  possess,  nevertheless,  distinct 
individuality,  and  show  a  real  appreciation  of  natural  beauty. 

Tkt  Luggie  and  other  Poems,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  Moncktoa 
Manes,  and  a  brief  memoir  by  Tames  Hedderwick,  was  puhnaMd 
in  1 86a;  and  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Gray's  Peetioai  n^^ 
edited  by  HenryGlaasfoni  BcU,  appnrod  in  1874.  See  alto  Dema 
Gray  and  other  Essays,  by  Robert  Buchanan  (x866).  and  the  max 
writer's  poem  on  David  Cray,  in  Idyls  omd  Legends  of  Inoerbw. 

GRAY.  BUSHA  (X83S-1901).  American  dectridan.  was  born 
hi  Bamesville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  00  the  and  of  AuguK 
1835,  He  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  in  a  machine  shop,  readmi 
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Inpbyslcal  science  at  tlie  same  time,  and  for  five  yean  studied 
St  OberliA  College,  where  he  taught  for  a  time.   He  then  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  telegraphy,  and  in  1867  patented  a 
tdegraphic  switch  and  annunciator.     Experimenting  in  the 
trsnsniittal  of  dectro-tones  and  of  nujsical  tones  by  wire,  he 
Btilised  in  XS74  animal  tissues  in  his  receivers,  and  filed,  on. 
the  14th  of  February  1876,  a  caveat  for  the  invention  of  a 
telephone,  only  a  few  hours  sf ter  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a 
patent  by  AleunderGraham  Bell.  (See  Telephone.)  Thecaveat 
vas  disregarded;  letters  patent  No.i 74,465  were  granted  to  BeU, 
vfaose  priority  of  invention  was  upheld  in  x888  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (see  MoUcular  Tdepkcne  Co,  v.  Amtrican 
BtU  TeUpkane  Co.,  1  a6  U.S.  1).  Gray's  experiments  won  for  him 
bif^  prafae  ai^  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the 
Puis  Exposition  of  1878.  He  was  for  a  time  a  manufacturer  of 
electrical  apparatus,  particularly  of  his  own  inventions;  and 
was  diief  electrical  expert  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  of 
Qocago.  At  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1895  Gray  was  chair- 
man of  the  International  Congress  of  Electridahs.  He  died  at 
Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  on  the  sist  of  January  1901. 
Among  his  later  inventions  were  appliances  for  multiplex 
telegraphy  and  the  telautograph,  a  machine  for  the  electric 
transmission  of  handwriting.  He  experimented  in  the  submarine 
xaesd  electxic  bells  for  signalling. 

Gray  wroCt,  besides  sdenrific  addresses  and  many  monographs, 
Tiiterapky  and  TeUpkomy  (1878)  and  EUclricUy  and  Maptetism 
(1900). 

ORAT»  HBIRT  PBTER8  (1819-1877),  American  portrait 
and  genre  painter,  was  bom  in  New  York  on  the  33rd  of  June 
1819.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Daniel  Huntington  there,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  in  Rome  and  Florence.  Elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1843,  he  succeeded 
Huntington  as  president  in  1870,  holding  the  position  until  1871. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  portrait  work.  He 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  old  Italian  masters,  painting  in 
mellow  colour  with  a  classical  tendency.  One  of  his  notable 
canvases  was  an  allegorical  composition  called  "  The  Birth  of 
oar  Flag  "  (1875).  He  died  in  New  York  Qty  on  the  zath  of 
November  2877. 

QRAT,  HORACE  (x8a8'X9oa),  American  jurist,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Massadiusetts,  on  the  24th  of  March  i8a8.  Hegxaduated 
at  Harvard  in  1845;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and  in 
1854-186 1  vras  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
He  practised  law,  first  in  partnership  with  Ebenezer  Rockwood 
Hoar,  and  later  with  Wilder  Dwight  (1823-1863)  and  Charles  F. 
Blake;  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  state  Supreme 
Court  on  the  33rd  of  August  1864,  becoming  chief-justice  on  the 
Sth  of  September  1873;  and  was  associate  justice  ol  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  December  x88x  to  August  xgoi, 
resigning  only  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death  at  Nahant,  Mass., 
on  the  xsth  of  September  1902.  Gray  had  a  fine  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  bench,  and  a  taste  for  historical  study.  His 
judgments  were  unmistakably  clear  and  contained  the  essence 
of  earlier  opinions.  A  great  case  lawyer,  be  was  a  much  greater 
judge,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge  and  his  contributions  to 
admiralty  and  prize  law  and  to  testamentary  law  being  particu- 
larly striking;  in  constitutional  law  he  was  a  "  loose  "  rather 
than  a  "  strict "  constructionist. 

See  Francis  C.  Lowell.  "  Horace  Gray,"  in  Pnceedints  rf  tk§ 
AmericoH  Academy,  vol.  39,  pp.  627-637  (Boston,  1904). 

ORAY,  JOHN  DB  (d.  12x4),  bishop  of  Norwich,  entered 
Prince  John's  service,  and  at  his  accession  (1x99)  was  rapidly 
promoted  in  the  church  till  he  became  bishop  of  Norwich  in 
September  xaoo.  King  John's  attempt  to  force  him  into  the 
primacy  in  1205  started  the  king's  long  and  fatal  quarrel  with 
P(»e  Innocent  III.  De  Gray  was  a  hard-working  royal  official, 
hi  finance,  in  justice,  in  action,  using  his  position  to  enrich  himself 
and  his  family.  In  x  209  he  went  to  Ireland  to  govern  it  as 
justiciar.  He  adopted  a  forward  policy,  attempting  to  extend 
the  English  frontier  northward  and  westward,  and  fought  a 
number  of  campaigns  on  the  Shannon  and  in  Fermanagh.  But 
m  X  a  1 8  he  suffered  a  great  defeat.  He  assimilated  the  coinage  of 


Ireland  to  that' of  England,  and  tried  to  effect  a  similar  reform 
in  Irish  law.  De  Gr^y  was  a  good  financier,  and  could  always 
raise  money:  this  probably  explains  the  favour  he  enjoyed  from 
Bang  John.  In  12x3  he  is  found  with  500  knights  at  the  great 
muster  at  Barham  Downs,  when  Philip  Augustus  was  threatening 
to  invade  England.  After  John's  reconciliation  with  Innocent 
he  was  one  of  those  excmptnl  from  the  general  pardon,  and  was 
forced  to  go  in  person  to  Rome  to  obtain  it.  At  Rome  he  so 
completely  gained  over  Innocent  that  the  pope  sent  him  back 
with  papei  letters  recommending  his  election  to  the  bish<9ric  of 
Durham  (x2X3);  but  he  died  at  St  Jean  d'Auddy  in  Poitou 
on  his  homeward  journey  (October  X3X4). 

QRAT.  JOHN  BDWARO  (X800-X875),  English  naturalist, 
bom  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  in  x8oo,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sons  of  S.  F.  Gray,  of  that  town,  druggist  and  writer  01^ 
botany,  and  author  of  the  Sup^ement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  &c., 
his  gnmdfather  being  S.  F.  Gray,  who  translated  the  Pkilosopkia 
Bolanica  of  Linnaeus  for  the  Introduction  to  Botany  of  James 
Lee  (x 7x5^x795).  Gray  studied  at  St  Bartholomew's  and  other 
hospitals  for  the  medical  profession,  but  at  an  early  age  was 
attracted  to  the  pursuit  of  botany.  He  assisted  his  father  by 
collecting  notes  on  botany  and  comparative  anatomy  and 
soology  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library  at  the  British  Museum, 
aided  by  Dr  W.  E.  Leach,  assistant  keeper,  and  the  systematic 
synopsis  of  the  Natnrat  ArrangemaU  oj  British  Plants,  2  vds., 
1 831,  was  prepared  by  him,  his  father  writing  the  prdface  and 
introduction  only.  In  consequence  of  his  application  for  member- 
ship of  the  Liimaean  Society  being  rejected  in  1833,  he  turned 
to  the  study  of  zoology,  writing  on  aoophytes,  shells,  MoUusca 
and  PapUionidae,  still  aided  by  Dr  Leach  at  the  British  Museum. 
In  December  X834  he  obtained  the  post'of  assistant  in  that 
ixistitution;  and  from  that  date  to  December  1839,  when  J.  G. 
Children  retired  from  the  keepership,  he  had  so  zealously  applied 
himself  to  the  study,  dassification  and  improvement  of  the 
national  collecdon  of  zoofegy  that  he  was  selected  as  the  fittest 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  its  charge.  Immediately  on  his 
appointment  as  keeper,  he  took  in  hand  the  revision  of  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  collections;  scientific  catalogues 
followed  in  rapid  succession;  the  department  was  raised  in 
importance;  its  poverty  as  well  as  its  wealth  becune  known, 
and  whilst  increased  grants,  donations  and  exchanges  made 
good  many  defidendes,  great  numbers  of  students,  foreign  as 
well  as  English,  availed  themsdves  of  its  resources  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  »x>logy  in  all  its  branches.  In  si^te  of  numerous 
obstades,  he  worked  up  the  department,  within  a  few  years  of 
his  appointment  as  keeper,  to  such  a  state  of  excdlence  as  to 
make  it  the  rival  of  the  cabinets  of  Ldden,  Paris  and  Beriin; 
and  later  on  it  was  raised  under  his  management  to  the  dignity 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  zoological  cdlectlon  in  the 
w(2^1d.  Although  seized  with  paralysis  in  1870,  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  keeper  of  zoology,  and  to  contribute 
papers  to  the  A  nnals  of  Natural  History,  his  favourite  jounial,and 
to  the  transactions  of  a  few  of  the  learned  sodeties;  but  at 
Christmas  X874,  having  completed  half  a  century  of  official 
work,  he  resigned  office,  and  died  in  London  on  the  7th  of  March 
1875. 

Gray  was  an  exceedln^y  voluminous  writer,  and  his 
interests  were  not  confined  to  natural  history  only,  for  he  took 
an  active  part  in  questions  of  public  importance  of  his  day,  such 
as  slave  emancipation,  prison  disdpline,  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  sanitary  and  munidpal  organizations,  the  dedmal 
system,  public  education,  extension  of  the  opening  of  museums, 
&c.  He  began  to  publish  in  1820,  and  continued  till  the  3rear 
of  his  death. 

The  titles  of  the  books,  memoirs  and  misceltaneodB  papers  written 
by  him,  accom|»nied  by  a  few  notes,  fill  a  privately  pnnted  list  of  56 
octavo  pages  with  X163  entries* 

GRAY,  PATRICK  GRAY,  6th  Baxom  (d.  1613),  was  descended 
from  Sir  Andrew  Gray  (c.  X390~X469)  of  Broxmouth  and  Foulis, 
who  was  created  a  Scottish  peer  as  Lord  Gray,  probably  in  X445. 
Andrew  was  a  leading  figure  in  Scottish  politics  during  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  his  two  successors,  and  visited  England  as  a 
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hostage,  a  diplomatist  and  a  pilgrim.  The  2nd  Lord  Gray  was 
his  grandson  Andrew  (d.  1514),  and  the  4th  lord  was  the  latter's 
gTands<Mi  Patrick  (d.  1583),  a  participant  in  Scottish  politics 
during  the  stormy  time  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Patrick's  son, 
Patrick,  the  5th  lord  (d.  1609),  married  Barbara,  daughter  of 
William^  and  Lord  Ruthven,  and  their  son  Patrick,  known  as 
the  "  Master  of  Gray,"  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  Educated 
at  Glasgow  University  and  brought  up  ss  a  Protestant,  young 
Patrick  was  married  eariy  in  life  to  Elizabeth  Lyon,  daughter 
of  Lord  Glamis,  whom  he  repudiated  almost  directly-,  and 
afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  joined  the  friends  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  assisted  the 
French  policy  of  the  Guises  in  Scotland.  He  returned  and  took 
up  his  residence  again  in  Scotland  in  1583,  and  immediately 
began  a  career  of  treachery  and  intrigue,  gaining  James's  favour 
by  disclosing  to  him  his  mother's  secrets,  and  acting  in  agreement 
with  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Atran,  in  order  to  keep  Mary  a 
prisoner  in  England.  In  1584  he  was  sent  vt  ambassador  to 
England,  to  effect  a  treaty  between  James  and  Elizabeth 
and  to  exclude  Mary.  His  ambition  incited  him  at  the  same 
time  to  promote  a  pbt  to  secure  the  downfall  of  Arran. 
This  was  supported  by  Elizabeth,  and  was  finally-accomplished 
by  letting  loose  the  lords  banished  from  Scotland  for  their 
participation  in  the  rebelliMi  called  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  who, 
joining  Gray,  took  possession  of  the  king's  person  at  Stirling  in 
1585,  the  league  with  England  being  ratified  by  the  filament 
in  December.  Gray  now  became  the  intermediary  between  the 
English  government  and  James  on  the  great  question  of  Mary's 
execution,  and  in  1587  he  was  despatched  on  an  embassy  to 
Elizabeth,  ostensibly  to  save  Mary's  life.  Gray  had,  however, 
previously  advised  Ifer  secret  assassination  and  had  endeavoured 
to  overcome  all  James's  scruples;  and  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  carried  treachery  so  far  as  to  advise  her  death  on  this 
occasion,  ik>  representations  made  by  him  could  have  had  any 
iorct  or  weight.  The  execution  of  Mary  caused  his  own  down^ 
and  loss  of  political  power  in  Scotland;  and  after  his  return  he 
was  imprisoned  on  charges  of  plots  against  Protestantism,  of 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  king's  marriage,  and  of  having  been 
bribed  to  consent  to  Mary's  death.  He  pleaded  guilty  of  sedition 
and  of  having  obstructed  the  king's  marriage,  and  was  dedaied 
a  tiYUtor;  but  his  life  was  spared  by  James  and  he  was  banished 
from  the  country,  but  permitted  to  return  in  1589,  when  he  was 
restored  to  his  office  of  master  <^  the  wardrobe  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  in  1585.  His  further  career  was  marked  by 
lawlessness  and  misconduct.  In  1592,  together  with  the  5th 
Lord  BothwcU,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the 
king  at  Falkland,  and  the  same  year  earned  considerable  dis« 
credit  by  bringing  groundless  accusations  against  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  Robert  Bruce;  while  after  the  king's  accession 
to  the  English  throne  he  was  frequently  summoned  before 
the  authorities  on  account  of  his  conduct.  Notwithstanding, 
he  never  lost  James's  favour.  In  1609  he  succeeded  his  fatheras 
6th  Baron  Gray,  and  died  in  x6ia. 

Gray  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but,  if  one 
of  the  ablest,  handsomest  and  most  fssdnating,  he  was  beyond 
doubt  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  men  of  his  day.  He  married 
as  his  second  wife  in  1585  Mary  Stewart^  daughter  of  Robert, 
tarl  of  Oiin^,  and  had  by  her,  besides  six  daughters,  a  son, 
Andrew  (d.  1663),  who  succeeded  him  as  7th  Baron  Gray. 
Andrew,  who  served  for  a  long  time  in  the  French  army,  was  a 
supporter,  although  not  a  very  prominent  one,  of  Charles  I.  and 
afterwards  of  Chades  11.  He  was  succeeded  as  8th  Lord  Gray 
by  Patpck  (d.  17x1),  a  sou  of  his  daughter  Anne,  and  Patrick's 
successor  was  his  kinsman  and  son-in-law  John  (d.  1724).  On 
the  extinction  ol  John's  direct  line  in  1878  the  title  of  Lord  Gray 
passed  to  George  Stuart,  eari  of  Moray.  In  x6o6  Gray  had  been 
ranked  sixth  among  the  Scottish  baronies. 

BxBLiOGKAPHt.—Articte  in  DieL  of  Nai.  Bi^f .,  and  authorities 
there  quoted:  Gray's  relaticMi  concerning  the  surprise  at  Stirling 
^aunatyM*  Club  Publns.  i.  13J,  1827):  Andrew  Lane,  History  cjf 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  (1902};  Peter  Gray,  The  Deuent  and  Kinship  of 
Patrick,  Master  of  Gray  (1903);  Gray  Papers  (Banoatyne  Club, 
1835)  S  Aif/.  MSS.  Comm.,  Marq,  4>fSalis^^sMSS. 


ORAT,  ROBERT  (1809-1872),  first  bishop  of  Cape  Town  and 
metropolitan  of  South  Africa,  was  bom  at  Bishop  Wearmouth, 
Durham,  and  was  the  son  of  Robert  Gray,  bishop  of  Biistcd. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  1833. 
Af  ttf  holding  the  livings  of  Whitworth,  Durham,  x834-t84s.  uid 
Stockton-on-Tees  i84S>i847,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cape 
Town  in  1847;  the  bishopric  having  been  endowed  through  the 
liberality  of  Miss  (afterwards  Baroness)  Burdett-Coutts.  Until 
x8s3  he  was  a  suffragan  of  Canterbury,  but  in  that  year  be 
formally  resigned  hte  see  and  was  reappointed  by  letters  patent 
metropcditan  of  South  Africa  in  view  of  the  contei^plated 
esublishment  of  the  suffragan  dioceses  of  Graham's  Town  and 
NataL  In  that  capacity  his  coetdve  Jurisdiction  was  twice 
called  in  question,  and  in  each  case  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council  decided  against  him.  The  best-known  case  is  that 
of  Bishop  Colenso,  whom  Gray  deposed  and  excommunicated  in 
X863.  Tlie  spiritual  validity  of  the  sentence  was  upheld  by  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury  and  the  Pan-Anglican  synod  of  1867, 
but  legally  Colenso  remained  bishop  of  NataL  The  privy  council 
decisions  declared,  ia.  effect,  that  the  Anglican  body  in  South 
Africa  was  on  the  footing  of  a  voluntary  religious  society.  Gray, 
accepting  this  position,  obtained  its  recognition  by  the  mother 
chttitJi  as  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  fint  provincial 
synod  was  hdd  in  1870.  During  bis  episcopate  Bishop  Gray 
effected  a  much-needed  organization  of  the  South  African  church, 
to  which  he  added  five  new  bishoprics,  all  carved  out  of  the 
original  diocese  of  Cape  Town.  It  was  slso  chiefly  owing  to  his 
suggestions  that  the  universities'  mission  to  Central  Africa  was 
founded. 

GRAY,  SIR  THOMAS  (d.  c.  1369),  Englidi  chnwider,  was  a 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots 
at  Bannockbum  and  who  died  about  1344.  The  younger  Thomas 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Neviile'a  Cross  in  1346;  in  I3S5» 
whilst  acting  as  warden  of  Noiham  Castle,  he  was  made  a  ptiaono', 
and  during  his  captivity  in  Edinburgh  Castle  he  devoted  his 
time  to  studying  tbt  English  chroniclers,  Gildas,  Bcde,  Ranulf 
Higdon  and  others.  Rdeased  in  1357  be  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  east  marches  towards  Scotland  in  1367,  and  he  died  about 
X369.  Gray's  work,  the  Scalacronica  (so  catted,  perhaps,  from 
the  scaling-ladder  in  the  crest  of  the  Grays),  is  a  chronicle  of 
English  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  about  the  year  X362< 
It  is,  however,  only  valuable  for  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  ^od 
Edward  II.  and  part  of  that  of  Edward  III.,  bcfng  especially 
so  for  the  account  of  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  io 
which  the  author's  father  and  the  author  himself  took  part. 
Writing  in  Norman-French,  Gray  tells  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
of  the  fights  at  Bannockbum,  Byland  andDuj^ilin,  and  maka 
some  mention  of  the  trouble  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL  He  also  narrates  the  course  of  the  war  in  Fiance 
between  1355  and  1361;  possibly  he  was  present  during  some 
of  these  campaigns. 

The  Seaiaeronica  was  summarized  by  John  Leiand  in  the  l6th 
century;  the  part  dealios  with  the  period  from  to66  to  ^^^f*{f* 
together  with  the  prolqgue.  was  edited  (or  the  Maitland  Club  by 
J.  Stevenson  (1836);  and  the  part  from  1274  to  1362  was  translate 
into  English  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  (Glasgow,  1907).  '[^^ 
extant  manuscript,  which  is  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge^ 
there  is  a  gap  extending  from  about  1340  to  1355.  and  Cray* 
account  of  Uiis  period  is  only  Jcnown  from  LeiaAd's  sununary. 

ORAT,  THOMAS  <x7x6-ix7i).  English  poet,  the  fifth  and  sole 
surviving  child  of  Philip  and  Dorothy  Gray,  was  bom  in  Undon 
on  the  26th  of  December  17x6.  His  mother's  maiden  name  wss 
Antrobus,  and  in  partnership  with  her  sister  Mary  she  kept  a 
miUiaery  shop  in  ComhilU  This  sad  the  house  connected  with 
it  were  the  property  of  Philip  (jray,  a  money-scrivener,  who 
married  Dorothy  in  1706  and  lived  with  her  in  the  house,  the 
sisters  renring  the  shop  from  him  and  supporting  themsri^ 
by  its  profits.  Philip  Gray  had  impaired  the  fortune  which  w 
inhfcrited  from  his  father,  a  wealthy  London  merchant;  Tf^r^ 
was  sufficiently  well*t(Mlo.  and  at  the  dose  of  his  life  was  building 
a  house  upon  some  property  of  his  own  at  Wanstead.  But  M 
was  selfish  and  brutal,  and  in  ins  his  wife  took  someaboititv 
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itepfe'  to  obu^  It  aeptratloa  from  Urn.'  At  this  date  ifae  liad 
fivcii  birth  to  twdvc  chOdiea,  of  whom  Thomas  was  the  only 
survivor.  He  owed  his  life  as  well  aa  his  cducatioo  to  this 
"caiefuU  tender  mother,"  as  he  calls  her.  The  child  was 
iufibcating  when  she  opened  one  of  his  veins  with  her  own  hand. 
He  went  at  her  expense  to  Eton  in  1727,  and  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  her  brother,  William  Antrobus,  one  of  the  assistant* 
masters,  during  some  part  at  Icaat  of  his  schooMife. 

At  Eton  Gray's  closest  friends  were  Horace  Walpole,.  Richard 
West  (son  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  and  grandson  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Burnet),  and  Thomas  Ashton,  afterwards  lieliow 
of  Eton.  This  little  cotftie  was  dubbed  "the  Quadruple 
Alliance  ";  Its  members  were  studious  and  literary,  and  took 
little  part  in  the  amusements  of  their  fellows.  In  1734  Gray 
matriculated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  of  which  his  unde, 
Robert  Antiobos,  had  been  a  fellow.  At  Cambridge  he  had  once 
more  the  companionship  of  Walpde  and  Ashton  who  were  at 
King'St  but  West  went  to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  Gray  made  at 
this  time  the  firmest  and  most  constant  friendship  of  his  life 
with  Thomas  Wharton  (not  the  poet  Warton)  of  Pembroke 
College.  He  was  maintained  by  his  mother,  and  his  straitened 
means  were  tked  out  by  certain  small  exhibitions  from  his 
college.  His  conspicuous  abilities  and  known  devotion  to  study 
perhaps  atoned  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  for  his  indifference 
to  the  reg:ular  routine  of  study;  for  mathematics  in  particular 
he  had  an  aversion  which  was  the  one  exception  to  his  almost 
limitless  curiosity  in  other  directions.  During  his  first  Cambridge 
period  he  learnt  Italian  "  like  any  dragon,"  and  made  translations 
from  Goarini,  Dante  and  Tasso,  some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. In  September  1738  he  is  in  the  agony  of  leaving  college, 
nor  can  we  trace  his  movements  with  any  certainty  for  a  while, 
though  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  spent  much  time  with 
Horaoe  Walpole,  aiid  made  in  his  company  some  fashionable 
acquaintances  in  London.  On  the  29th  of  Bdarch  1739,  he 
started  with  Walpole  for  a  long  continental  tour,  for  the  expenses 
of  which  it  Is  probable  that  his  father,  for  once,  came  in  some 
measure  to  his  assistance.  In  Parb,  Gray  visited  the  great  with 
his  friend,  studied  the  picture-galleries,  went  to  tragedies, 
comedies,  operas  and  cultivated  there  that  taste  for  the  French 
rlatsical  dramatists,  especially  Racine,  whom  he  afterwards  tried 
to  imitAte  in  the  frsgmentary  "  Agrippina."  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  that  be  travels  through  France  with  Caesar  constantly 
in  his  hands,  ever  noting  and  transcribing.  In  the  same  way,  in 
crossins  the  Alps  and  in  Piedmont,  he  hu  "  Livy  in  the  chaise 
with  him  and  Silius  Italicns  too."  In  Italy  he  made  a  long 
sojourn,  principally  at  Florence,  where  Walpole's  life-long 
correspondent,  Horace  Mann,  was  British  envoy,  and  received 
and  treated  the  travellers  most  hospitably.  But  Rome  and 
Naples  are  also  described  in  Gray's  letters,  sometimes  vividly, 
always  amusingly,  and  in  his  notes  are  almost  catalogued. 
Herculaneum,  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the  young  poet 
and  fluitiquaxy,  had  been  discovered  the  year  before.  At 
length  In  April  1741  Gray  and  Walpole  set  out  northwards  for 
Reggio.  Here  they  quarrdled.  Gray,  "  never  a  boy,"  was  a 
student,  and  at  times  retiring;  Walpole,  in  his  way  a  student 
too,  was  at  this  time  a  very  social  being,  somewhat  too  frivolous, 
and,  what  was  worse,  too  patroiuxing.  He  good-humouredly 
said  at  a  later  date,  "  Gny  k>ves  to  find  fault,"  and  this  fault- 
finding was  expressed,  no  doubt  with  exaggeration,  in  a  letter 
to  A&toa,  who  viobted  Gmy^s  confidence.  The  rupture 
followed,  and  with  two  friends,  John  Chute  of  the  Vyne,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  young  Ftands  Whithed,  Gray  went  to  Venice  to 
see  the  doge  wed  the  Adriatic  on  Ascension  Day.  Thence  he 
returned  home  attended  only  by  a  laquais  de  voyagtt  visHing 
once  more  the  Grande  Chartreuse  where  he  left  in  the  album  of 
the  brotherhood  those  beautiful  akaics,  O  Tu  severa  Rdigio 
Ipci,  which  reveal  his  characteristic  melancholy  (enhanced  by 
Mlitude  and  estrangement)  and  that  sense  of  the  ^ory  as  distinct 
from  the  horror  of  mountain  scenery  to  which  perhaps  he  was 
the  first  of  Englishmen  to  give  adequate  exprcssioo.    On  the 

xSth  of  September  1741  we  find  him  in  London,  astonishing  the 
•treet  boys  with  his  deep  ruffl^  large  bag-wig  and  long  sword. 


and  "  mortified  "  under  the  hands  of  the  English  barber.  On 
the  6th  of  November  his  father  died;  Philip  Gray  had,  it  19 
evident,  been  less  savage  and  nigg^Jidly  at  hst  to  those  who 
were  dq>endent  upon  him,  and  his  death  left  his  wife  and  son 
some  measure  of  assured  peace  and  comfort. 

London  was  Gra3r's  headquarters  for  more  than  a  year,  with 
occasional  visits  to  Stoke  Poges,  to  which  his  mother  and  Mary 
Antrobus  had  retired  from  business  to  live  with  their  sister, 
Mrs  Rogers.  At  Stoke  he  heard  of  the  death  of  West,  to  whom 
be  had  sent  the  "  Ode  on  Spring,"  which  was  returned  to  him 
unopened.  It  was  an  unexpected  blow,  shocking  In  all  its 
circumstances,  eqaedally  If  we  believe  the  story  that  his  frwnd's 
fraU.life  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  discovery  that  the  mother 
whrnn  he  tenderly  loved  had  been  an  unfaithful  wife,  and,  as 
some  say,  poisoned  her  husband.  About  this  tragedy  Gray 
preserved  a  mournful  silence,  broken  only  by  the  pathetic  sonnet, 
and  some  Latin  lines,  in  which  he  laments  his  loss.  The  year 
1742,  was,  for  him,  fhiitful  in  poetic  effort,  of  wfaidi,  however, 
much  was  incomplete.  The  ''Agrippina,"  the  De  pHneipHs 
CagUandif  the  splenetic  "  Hymn  to  Ignorance  "  in  which  he 
contemplates  his  return  to  Uie  university,  remain  fragments; 
but  besides  the  two  poems  already  mentioned,  Uie  '*  CMe  on  a 
DisUnt  Prospect  of  Eton  College  "  and  the  "  Hymn  to  Adver- 
sity," perhaps  the  most  faultless  of  his  poems,  were  written 
before  the  dose  of  the  summer.  After  hesitating  between 
Trinity  Hall  and  Peterhouse,  he  returned  to  the  latter,  probably 
as  a  fellow-commoner..  He  had  hitherto  neglected  to  read  for  a 
degree;  he  proceeded  to  that  of  LL.B.  in  1744.  In  1745  a 
reconciliation  with  Walpole,  k>ng  desired  probably  on  both  sides, 
was  eflfectod  through  the  kind  ofiiccs  of  Chute's  sister.  In  1746 
he  spent  his  time  between  Cambridge,  Stoke  and  London;  was 
much  with  Walpole;  graphically  describes  the  trial  of  the 
Scottish  rebd  tords,  and  studied  Greek  with  avidity;  but  "  the 
muse,"  which  by  this  time  perhaps  had  stimuhited  him  to  begin 
the  '*  Elegy,"  "  has  gone,  and  left  him  in  much  worse  company." 
In  town  he  finds  his  friends  Chute  and  Whithed  returned  to 
Engbmd,  and  ''flaunts  about"  in  public  pbitts  with  them. 
The  year  1747  produced  only  the  ode  on  Walpote's  cat,  and  we 
gather  that  be  is  mainly  engaged  in  reading  with  a  very  critical 
eye,  and  interesting  himself  more  in  the  troubles  of  ^mbroke 
College,  in  which  he  almost  seems  to  live,  than  in  the  aflairs  of 
Peterhouse.  In  this  year  also  he  made  the  acflusintanffr  of 
Mason,  his  future  biographer.  In  1748  he  first  came  before  the 
public,  but  anonymously,  in  Dodsle3r's  Jfiseettany,  in  which 
appeared  the  Eton  ode,  the  ode  on  spring,  and  that  on  the  cat.' 
In  the  same  year  he  sent  to  Wharton  the  begiiming  of  the  didactia 
poem,  "  The  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,"  whi^^ 
remains  a  fragment.  His  aunt,  Mary  Antrobus,  died  in  1749. 

There  is  little  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  days  tiU  1750,; 
when  from  Stoke  he  sent  Walpole  "  a  tUng  to  whidi  he  had  at: 
hst  put  an  end."  The  "  thing  "  waa  the  "  Elegy."  It  was 
shown  about  in  manuscript  by  his  a^minn^  iriend;  it  was 
impudently  pirated,  and  Gray  had  it  printed  by  Dodsley  in 
self-defence.  Even  thus  it  had  "a  pinch  or  two  in  its  cradle,", 
of  which  it  long  bore  the  marks.  The  publication  led  to  the  one 
inddent  in  Gray's  life  which  has  a  touch  of  romance.  At  Stok^ 
house  had  come  to  live  the  widowed  Lady  Cobham,  who  learnt 
that  the*  author  of  the  "  Elegy  "  was  her  neighbour.  At  her 
instance.  Lady  Schanb,  her  visitor,  and  Miss  Speed,  her  pn>t^6e, 
paid  him  a  call;  the  poet  was  out,  and  his  quiet  mcither  and 
aunts  were  somewhat  flustered  at  the  apparition  of  these  women 
of  fadtion,  whose  acquaintance  Gray  had  already  made  In  town. 
Hence  the  humorous  "Long  Story."  A  pUtonic  affection 
sprang  up  between  Gray  and  Miss  Speed;  rumour,  upon  the 
death  of  Lady  Cobham,  said  that  they  were  to  be  married,  but 
the  lady  escaped  this  mild  destiny  to  become  the  Baroness  de  la 
Pqrri^,  afterwards  Countess  Viry,  and  a  dangerous  political 

In  1753  all  (Cray's  completed  poems,  eatcept  the  sonnet  on  the 
death  of  West,  were  published  by  DodiJey  In  a  handsome  volume 
illustrated  by  Richard  Bentley,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  master 
of  Trinity.    To  these  designs  we  owe  the  veass  to  the  artist 
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which  were  potthumously  published  from  a  MS.  torn  at  the  end. 
In  the  same  year  Gray's  mother  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Stoke  Poges,  the  scene  of  the  "  Elegy,"  in  the 
same  grave  with  Mary  Antrobus.  A  visit  to  his  friend  Dr 
Whartpn  at  Durham  later  in  the  year  revives  his  eariier  impres- 
sions of  that  bolder  scenery  which  is  henceforth  to  be  in  the 
main  the  framework  of  his  muse.  Already  in  1752  he  had 
almost  completed  **  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  in  which,  and  in 
"  The  Bard,"  the  imagery  is  largely  furnished  forth  by  mountain 
and  torrent.  The  latter  poem  long  held  fire;  Gray  was  stimu* 
lated  to  finish  it  by  hearing  the  blind  Welsh  harper  Parry  at 
Cambridge.  Both  odes  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  press  which 
Walpolehad  set  up  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  were  printed  together 
there  in  1757.  They  are  genuinely  Pindaric,  that  is,  with  corre- 
sponding strophes,  antbtrophes  and  epodes.  As  the  Greek 
motto  prefixed  to  them  implies,  they  were  vocal  to  the  intelligent 
only;  and  these  at  first  were  few.  But  the  odes,  if  they  did  not 
attain  the  popularity  of  the  "  Elegy,"  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  English  poetry,  and  the  influence  of  "  The  Bard  " 
may  be  traced  even  in  that  great  but  very  fruitful  imposture, 
the  pseudo-Ossian  of  Macphmon.  Gray  yields  to  the  impulse 
of  the  Romantic  movement;  he  has  long  been  an  admirer  of 
ballad  poetry;  before  he  wrote  "  The  Bard  "  he  had  begun  to 
study  Scandinavian  literature,  and  the  two  "  Norse  Odes," 
written,  in  1761,  were  in  style  and  metridd  form  strangely 
anticipative  of  Coleridge  and  Scott.  Meanwhile  his  Cambridge 
life  had  been  vexed  by  the  freaks  of  the  fellow-commoners  of 
Peterhouse,  a  peculiarly  riotous  set.  He  had  suffered  great 
inconvenience  for  a  time  by  the  burning  of  his  property  in 
Comhill,  and  so  nervous  was  he  on  the  subject  of  fire  that  he 
had  provided  himself  with  a  rope-ladder  by  which  he  might 
descend  from  his  college  window.  Under  this  window  a  hunting* 
party  of  these  rude  lads  raised  in  the  early  morning  the  cry 
of  fire;  the  poet's  night-capped  head  appeared  and  was  at 
once  withdrawn.  This,  or  little  more  than  this,  was  the  simple 
fact  out  of  which  arose  the  legend  still  current  at  Cambridge. 
The  servile  authorities  of  Peterhouse  treated  Gray's  complaints 
with  scant  respect,  and  he  migrated  to  Pembroke  College.  "  I 
left  my  lodgings,"  he  said,  "because  the  rooms  were  noisy,  and 
the  people  of  the  house  dirty." 

In  1758  died  Mrs  Rogers,  and  Gray  describes  himself  as 
employed  at  Stoke  in  "  dividing  nothing  "  between  himself  and 
the  survivjng  aunt,  Mrs  Oliffe,  whom  he  calls  "  the  spawn  of 
Cerberus  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantlcy."  In  x/S9  be  availed 
himself  of  the  MS.  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  then  for  the 
first  time  open  to  the  public,  nude  a  very  long  sojourn  in  town, 
and  in  1761  witnessed  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  of  which 
to  his  friend  Brown  of  Pembroke  he  wrote  a  very  vivacious 
account.  In  his  last  years  he  revealed  a  craving  for  a  life  less 
sedentary-  than  heretoforjs.  He  visited  various  picturesque 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  exploring  great  houses  and  ruined 
abbeys;  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the  modem  tourist,  noting  and 
describing  in  the  spirit  now  of  the  poet,  now  of  the  art-critic, 
now  of  the  antiquary.  In  1762  he  travelled  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire;  in  1764  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  thence 
went  to  Southampton  and  its  nei^bdurhood*  In  1765  he 
revisits  Scotland;  be  is  the  guest  of  Lord  Strathmore  at  Glamii; 
and  revels  in  "  those  monstrous  creatures  of  God,"  the  Highland 
mountains.  His  most  notable  achievement  in  this  direction 
was  his  journey  among  the  English  lakes,  of  which  he  wrote  an 
interesting  account  to  Wharton;  and  even  in  1770,  the  year 
before  his  death,  he  visited  with  his  young  friend  Norton  NichoUs 
''five  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  of  the  kingdom,"  and 
descended  the  Wye  for  40  m.  In  all  these  quests  he  dispkys  a 
phjrsical  energy  which  surprises  and  even  perplexes  us.  His 
true  academic  status  was  worthily  secured  in  1768,  when  the 
duke  of  Grafton  offered  him  the  professorship  of  niodem  history 
which  in  2763  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Bute. 
He  wrote  in  1769  the  "  Installation  Ode  "  upon  the  appointment 
of  Grafton  as  chancellor  of  the  university.  It  was  almost  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  successfully  execute!  a  task,  not,  in 
the  strictest  aoiae,  self-imposed;  the  great  foundos  of  the 


university  are  tactfully  memofixed  and  pass  before  us  in  a  kind- 
of  heraldic  splendour.  He  bore  with  indifference  the  taipts 
to  which,  from  Junius  and  others,  he  was  exp<Med  for  this 
tribute  to  his  patron.  He  was  contemplating  a  joum^  to 
Switzerland  to  visit  his  youthful  iriend  de  Bonstetten  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1771,  he  was  conKious  of  a  great  decline  in  hia 
physical  powers.  Ut  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  when 
dining  in  his  college  hall,  and  died  of  gout  in  the  stomach  on  the 
30th  of  July  177 1.  His  last  moments  were  attended  by  his 
cousin  Mary  Antrobus,  postmistress  through  bis  influence  at 
Cambridge  and  daughter  of  his  Eton  tutor;  and  he  was  laid 
beside  his.  beloved  mother  in  the  chtfl-chyard  of  Stoke  Poges. 

Owing  to  his  shyness  and  reserve  he  had  few  intimate  friends, 
but  to  these  his  loss  was  irreparable;  for  to  them  he  revealed 
himself  either  in  boyish  levity  and  banter,  or  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic counsel  and  tender  and  yet  manly  consolation;  to  them 
he  imparted  his  quiet  but  keen  observation  of  passing  events 
or  the  stores  of  his  extensive  reading  in  literature  andent, 
medieval  or  modem;  and  with  Proteus-like  variety  he  writes 
at  one  time  as  a  speculative  philosopher,  at  anothttasa  critic 
in  art  or  music,  at  another  as  a  meteorologist  and  nature>lover. 
His  friendship  with  the  young,  after  bis  migratioQ  to  Pembroke 
College,  is  a  noteworthy  trait  in  his  character.    With  Lord 
Strathmore  and  the  Lyons  and  with  William  Balgrave  he  con- 
versed as  an  dder  brother,  and  Norton  Nicholls  of  Trinity  Hall 
lost  in  him  a  second  father,  who  had  taught  him  to  think  and  feeL 
The  brilliant  young  foreigner,  de  Bonstetten,  looked  bade  after 
a  long  and  .chequered  career  with  remembrance  stiU  vivid  to  the 
days  in  which  the  poet  so  soon  to  die  taught  him  to  read  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  in  the  monastic  g^oom  of  Cambridge.  With 
the  elderly  "  Levites  "  of  the  place  he  was  leas  in  sympathy; 
they  dreaded  his  sarcastic  vein;  they  were  conscious  that  he 
laughed  at  them,  and  in  the  polemics  of  the  university  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  free  lance,  fighting  for  his  own  hand.  Lampoons 
of  his  were  privately  circulated  with  effect,  and  that  be  could  be 
the  fiercest  of  satirists  the  "  Cambridge  Courtship  "  on  the 
candidature  of  Lord  Sandwich  for  the  office  of  high  steward,  and 
the  verses  on  Lord  Holland's  mimic  ruins  at  Wcstgate,  sufficiently 
prove.   The  faculty  which  he  disi^yed  in  humour  apd  satire 
was  denied  to  his  more  serious  muse;  there  all  was  the  fruit  of 
long  delay;  of  that  higher  inspiration  he  had  a  thin  but  very 
predous  vein,  and  the  sublimity  which  he  undoubtedly  attained 
was  reached  by  an  effort  of  whidi  captious  and  even  sympathetic 
criticism  can  discover  the  traces.  -  In  his  own  time  he  was 
regarded  as  an  innovator,  for  like  Collins  he  revived  the  poetic 
diction  of  the  past,  and  the  adverse  judgments  of  Johnson  and 
others  upon  his  work  are  in  fact  a  defence  of  the'current  literary 
traditions.  Few  men  have  published  so  little  to  so  much'effcct; 
few  have  attained  to  fame  with  so  little  ambition.  Bis  favourite 
maxim  was  "  to  be  employed  is  to  be  happy,"  but  he  was  always 
employed  in  the  first  instance  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  soul, 
and  to  this  end  and  no  other  he  made  himself  one  of  the  best 
Greek  scholars  at  Cambridge  in  the  interval  between  Bentleyj 
and  Porson.    His  genius  was  receptive  rather  than  creative, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  lacked  energy  to  achieve  that 
history  of  English  poetry  which  he  once  projected,  and  for  which 
he  possessed  far  more  knowledge  and  insight  than  the  poet 
Thomas  Warton,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  task.  He  had  a  fine 
taste  in  music,  painting  and  architecture;  and  his  correspondence 
indudcs  a  wide  survey  of  such  European  literature  as  was 
accessible  to  him,  with  criticisms,  sometimes  indeed  a  little 
limited  and  insular,  yet  of  a  singularly  fresh  and  modem  cast. 
In  person  he  was  below  the  middle  height,  but  well-made,  and 
his  face,  in  which  the  primness  of  his  features  wu  redeemed 
by  his  flashing  eyes,  was  the  index  of  his  character.  There  was 
a  touch  of  affectation  in  his  demeanour,  and  he  was  sometimes 
reticent  and  secretive  even  to  his  best  friends.  He  was  a  refined 
Epicurean  in  bis  habits,  and  a  deist  rather  than  a  Christian  ia 
his  religious  beh'efs;  but  his  friend,  Mrs  Bonfoy,  had  "  Uuftht 
him  to  pray  "  and  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  flippant 
scepticism.  In  a  beautiful  alcaic  stanza  he  pronounces  the  nan 
supremely  happy  who  in  ihe  depths  of  the  heart  is  coosdoot 
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«r  the  "lottnt  of  tears/'  and  Us  dnracterutic  odandioly* 

except  In  the  few  hours  when  it  was  indeed  black,  was  not  a 

pitiable  state;  rather,  it  was  one  secret  of  the  charm  both  of 

the  man  and  of  the  poet. 

A  very  complete  bibUographv  of  Gray  wiH  be  found  m  Dr.  Bred- 
daw's  edition  cS  the  poems  in  the  Aldine  Kriep.  Dodsley  published 
ten  of  the  poems,  exclusive  of  the  "  Long  Stoiy,"  in  1768.  Mason's 
life  #/  Gray  (1778)  included  the  poems  and  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished fragments,  with  a  selection  from  hb  letters,  much  garbled. 
Mathias  ra  1814  reprinted  Mason's  edition  and  added  much  from 
C^y's  MS.  commentaries  together  with  some  more  of  his  transla- 
tions. The  most  exbanstive  edition  of  Gray's  writings  was  achieved 
by  the  Rev.  John  Mitfoid,  who  first  did  justice  to  the  oxTespondence 
with  Wharton  and  Norton  Nicholls  (5  vols.,  Pickering,  1836-1843; 
correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason,  Bentley,  1853);  see  also  the 
edition  of  the  worlcs  by  Edmund  Goose  (4  vols.  1864):  the  life 
by  the  same  in  Eng.  Men  of  Letters  (and  ed.f  1889);  some  further 
relics  are  given  in  Gray  and  His  Friends  by  D.  C.  Tovey  (Cambridee. 
1890) ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the  letters  copbusly  annotated  by  D. 
C.  Tovey  is  in  the  Standard  Library  (1900-1007).  NichoH's 
lUustrations,  voL  vi.  p.  805.  quoted  by  Professor  Kittiedge  in  the 
'Nati&m,  Sept.  lath.  1900,  gives  the  true  story  of  Ckay's  migration 
to  Pembroke  College.  Matthew  Arnold's  essa^  on  Gray  in  Ward's 
English  Poets  b  one  of  the  minor  classics  of  hterary  cnticism. 

(D.  C.  To.) 

GRAY  (or  Grky),  WALTBR  DB  <d.  1255),  English  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  a  nephew  of  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  owed  his  early  and  rapid 
preferment  in  church  and  state  to  the  favour  of  King  John, 
becoming  the  king's  chancellor  in  X205,  and  being  chosen  bishop 
of  Lichfield  m  xaxo.  He  was,  however,  not  allowed  to  keep  thU 
Irishopric,  bvt  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1214,  resigning 
his  office  as  chancrilor  in  the  same  year.  Gray  was  with  John 
when  the  king  signed  Magna  Carta  in  June  x 3x5;  soon  after 
this  event  be  left  England  on  the  king's  business,  and  it  was 
during  his  absence  that  he  was  forced  into  the  archbfehopric 
of  York,  owing  his  election  to  the  good  offices  of  John  and  of 
Pope  Innocent  IIL  He  took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  regarded  with  much 
favour  by  this  king,  who  employed  him  on  important  errands 
to  foreign  potentates,  and  left  hini  as  guardian  of  England  when 
he  went  to  France  in  1242.  Afterwards  the  archbishop  seems 
to  have  been  less  favourably  disposed  towards  Henry,  and  for  a 
time  he  absented  himself  from  public  business;  however,  in 
X2SS,  he  visited  London  to  attend  a  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
died  at  FuUiam  on  the  xst  of  May  X255.  Gray  was  always 
anxious  to  assert  his  archleplscopdi  authority  dver  Scotland, 
and  to  maintain  it  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
in  neither  case  was  he  very  successfuL  He  buiU  the  south 
transept  of  the  minster  at  York  and  bought  for  his  see  the 
village,  afterwards  called  Bishopthorpe,  which  is  still  the  residence 
of  the  archbishop  of  York.  He  was  also  generous  to  the  church 
at  RipoD.  Gray  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  an 
avaricious,  but  patriotic  man. 

GRAY*  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Sa6nc,  situated  on  the  dedivity  of 
a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Vesoul  by  the 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  5742.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  steep,  but  it  possesses  broad  and  beautiful  (juays 
and  has  a  busy  port.   Three  bridges,  one  dating  from  the  xSth 
century,  unite  it  to  suburbs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on 
which  is  the  railway-station  from  which  lines  branch  ofE  to 
Auzonne,  Dijon,  Besan^on   and  Culmont-Chalindrey.    The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Gothic  church,  restored  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance  but  with  a  modem  portal,  and  the  h6tel  de 
ville,  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  X568.   The  latter  building  has  a 
handsome  facade  decorated  with  columns  of  red  granite.    Gray 
is  the  seat  of  a  subprefcct  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce)  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  communal  college 
and  a  small  museum.   It  has  large  flour-mills;  among  the  other 
industries  is  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  iron  goods. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  transit  traffic  in  goods  from  the 
south  of  France  and  the  colonies,  and  trade  in  iron,  corn,  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  wine,  wood,  &c.,  much  of  which  is  carried 
hy  river.  Gray  was  founded  in  the  7  th  cent  ury.  Its  fortifications 
Woe  destroyed  by  I«ouis  XIV.  During  the  Franco-Gennan  War 


General  von  Werder  coiicentrated  his  army  corpa  in  the  town 
and  held  it  for  a  month,  making  it  the  point  d*appui  of  move- 
ments towards  Dijon  and  Langres,  as  wdl  as  towanls  Besancon.' 

Gray  gave  its  name  to  the  distinguished  English  family  of 
de  Gray,  Gray  or  Grey,  Anschitd  de  Gray  being  mentioned  as 
an  Oxfordshire  tenant  in  Domesday. 

GRAYUMG  {TkymaUw),  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Satmonidae.  The  best  known  are  the  '*  poisson  bleu  "  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  and  the  European  spedes,  TkymMus 
wlgaris  (the  Auh  or  Ixke  of  Germany,  ombre  of  France,  and 
temoh  of  Upper  Italy),  This  latter  species  is  esteemed  on 
account  of  its  agreeable  Colours  (especially  of  the  dorsal  fin),  its 
well-flavoured  flesh,  and  the  sport  it  affords  to  anglers.  The 
grayling  differ  from  the  genus  Salmo  in  the  smaller  mouth  with 
comparatively  feeble  dentition,  in  the  larger  scales,  and  especially 
in  the  much  peater  development  of  the  doraal  fin,  which  contains 
20  to  24  rays.  These  beautiful  fishes,  of  which  five  or  six  species 
are  known,  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  North.  America.  The  European  species, 
r.  wigaris  or  vexiUifer,  attains,  though  rarely,  a  length  of  2  ft. 
The  colours  during  life  are  remarkably  changeable  and  iridescent ; 
small  dark  spots  are  sometimes  present  on  the  body;  the  very 
high  dorsal  fin  is  beautifully  marked  with  purplish  bands  and 
ocelli.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  grayling  appears  to  have 
had  originally  a  rather  irregular  distribution,  but  it  has  now 
been  introduced  into  a  great  number  of  rivers;  it  is  not  found  in 
Ireland.  It  is  more  generally  distributed  in  Scandinavia  and 
Rusua,  and  the  mountain  streams  of  central  Europe  southwards 
to  the  A^ine  water  of  Upper  Italy,  specimens  attaining  to  a 
height  of  4  lb  are  very  scarce^ 

GRAYS  THURROCK.  or  Grays,  an  urban  district  in  the  south- 
eastern parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England,  on  the  Thames* 
30  m.  E.  by  S.  from  London  by  the  London,  Tilbury  &  Southend 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  X3.834*  *  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  wholly  rebuilt,  retains  some  Norman  work.  The  town 
takes  its  name  from  a  family  of  Gray  who  held  the  manor  for 
three  centuries  from  1x49.  There  are  an  endowed  and  two 
training  ship  schools.  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity;  and  the  geological  formations  exhibiting  the  process 
of  silting  up  of  a  former  river  channel  are  exposed  in  the  quarries, 
and  contain  large  msmmalisn  remains.  The  town  has  trade  in 
bricks,  lime  and  cement. 

GRAZ  [Gkatz],  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  duchy  and  crown- 
land  of  Styria,  140  m.  S.W.  of  Vienna  by  raiL  Pop.  (xgoo) 
138,370.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Mur, 
just  where  this  rivdr  enters  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  position  has  given  rise  to  the  punning  French 
description,  La  Ville  des  gjrdces  sur  la  ritikre  de  V amour.  The  main 
town  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  Schloss- 
berg  (x545  ft.)  which  dominates  the  town.  The  beautiful  valley 
travers^  by  the  Mur,  known  as  the  Grazer  Feld  and  boimded 
by  the  Wildonerberge,  extends  to  the  south;  to  the  S.W.  rise 
the  Bacher  Gebirge  and  the  Koralpen;  to  the  N.  the  Schickel 
(4745  tt.),  and  to  the  N.W.  the  Alps  of  Upper  Styria.  On  the 
Schlossberg,  which  can  be  ascended  by  a  cable  tramway,  beautiful 
parks  have  been  laid  out,  and  on  its  top  is  the  bell-tower,  60  ft. 
high,  and  the  quaint  dock-tower,  52  ft.  high,  which  bears  a 
gigantic  dock-dial.  At  the  foot  of  the  Schlossberg  is  the  Stadt- 
Park. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  of  the  city  the  most  important 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  Aegidius,  a  Gothic  building  erected  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1450-1462  on  the  site  of  a  previous 
church  mentioned  as  early  as  1x57.  It  has  been  several  times 
modified  and  redecorated,  more  particularly  in  17x8.  The 
present  copper  spire  dates  from  X663.  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  stained-glass  windows  of  modem  date,  costly 
shrines,  paintings  and  tombs.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  mausoleum  church  erected  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  IL  Worthy  of  mention  also  are  the  parish  church,  a 
Late  Gothic  building,  finished  in  x52o,  and  restored  in  X875, 
which  possesses  an  altar  piece  by  Tintoretto;  the  Augustinian 
church,  appropriated  jto  the  service  of  the  university  since  1827; 
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the  small  Leech  KJrche,  an  iateresting  building  in  Early  GotUc 
style,  dating  from  the  X5th  centnry,  and  the  Hers  Jesa-Kirche, 
a  building  in  Early  Gothic  style,  finished  in  1891,  ^th  a  tower 
360  ft.  high.  Of  the  secular  buildings  the  most  important  is  the 
Landhaus,  where  the  local  diet  holds  its  sittings,  erected  in  the 
X  6th  century  in  the  Renaissance  style.  It  possesses  an  interesting 
portal  and  a  beautiful  arcaded  court,  and  amongst  the  curiosities 
preserved  here  is  the  Styrian  hat.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
Zeughaus  or  arsenal,  built  in  1644,  which  contains  a  very  rich 
collection  of  weapons  of  the  z  5th- z  7th  centuries,  and  wUch  is 
maintained  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  250  years  ago. 
The  town  hall,  built  in  1807,  and  rebuilt  in  X893  in  the  German 
Renaissance  style,  and  the  imperial  castle,  dating  from  the  zith 
century,  now  used  as  government  offices,  are  also  worth  notice. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions  ib  the  university 
founded  in  1586  by  the  Austrian  archduke  Charles  Fiands,  and 
restored  in  x8z7  after  an  interruption  of  45  years.  It  is  now 
housed  in  a  magnificent  building,  finished  in  X895,  and  is  endowed 
with  numerous  scientific  laboratories  and  a  rich  libraiy.  It 
had  in  Z90Z  a  teaching  staff  of  161  professors  and  lecturers, 
and  1653  students,  including  many  Italians  from  the  Kdstenland 
and  Dalmatia.  The  Joanneum  Museum,  founded  in  i8x  z  by  the 
archduke  John  Baptist,  has  become  very  rich  in  many  depart- 
ments, and  an  additional  huge  building  in  the  rococo  style  was 
erected  in  zS^s  iot  its  accommodation.  The  technical  college, 
founded  in  z8z4  by  the  archduke  John  Baptist,  had  in  zgoz 
about  400  pupils. 

An  active  trade,  fostered  by  abundant  railway  communications, 
is  combined  with  manufactures  of  iron  and  sted  wares,  paper, 
chemicals,  vinegar,  physical  and  optical  instruments,  besides 
artistic  printing  and  lithography.  The  extensive  workshops 
of  the  So'if  hem  railway  are  at  Graz,  and  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway  to  the  rich  coal-fields  of  KSflach  the  number  of  industrial 
establishments  has  greatly  increased. 

Amongst  the  numerous  interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
are:  the  Hilmteich,  with  the  Hilmwarte,  about  zoo  ft.  high; 
and  the  Rosenbeig  (1570  ft.),  whence  the  ascent  of  the  PUtte 
(2136  ft.)  with  extensive  view  is  made.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Rosenberg  is  Maria  GrQn,  with  a  large  sanatorium.  All  these 
places  are  situated  to  the  N.  of  Graz.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mur  is  the  pilgrimage  church  of  Maria  Trost,  built  in  Z7Z4; 
on  the  right  bank  is  the  castle  of  Eggenberg,  built  in  the  Z7th 
frentury.  To  the  S.W.  is  the  Buchkogel  (2  z  50  ft.),  with  a  magnifi- 
cent view,  and  a  little  farther  fouth  is  the  watering-place  of 
Tobelbad. 

Ht5tofy.— Graz  may  pos^ly  have  been  a  Roman  site,  but 
the  first  mention  of  it  under  its  present  name  is  in  a  document 
of  A.D.  83z,  after  which  it  became  the  residence  of  the  rulers 
of  the  surrounding  district,  known  later  as  Styria.  Its  privileges 
were  confirmed  by  Ring  Rudolph  I.  in  laSz.  Surrounded  with 
walls  and  fosses  in  Z435,  it  was  able  in  Z48Z  to  defend  itself 
against  the  Hungarians  under  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  in  Z529 
and  Z552  the  Turks  attacked  it  with  as  little  success.  As  early 
as  1 530  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  preadied  in  Grax  by  Seifried 
and  Jacob  von  Eggenberg,  and  in  zs40  Eggenberg  founded  the 
Paradies  or  Lutheran  school,  in  which  Kepler  afterwards  taught. 
But  the  archduke  Charles  burned  20,000  Protestant  books  in 
the  square  of  the  present  lunatic  a^lum,  and  succeeded  by  his 
oppressive  measures  in  bringing  the  city  again  under  the  authority 
of  Rome.  From  the  earlier  part  of  the  z5th  century  Grax  was 
the  residence  of  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Habsburg,  a  branch 
which  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  in  z6z9  in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand  IL  New  fortifications  were  constructed  in  the  end 
of  the  z6th  centixry  by  Franx  von  Poppendorf ,  and  in  1644  the 
town  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  family  of  Ferdinand  HI.  The 
French  were  in  possession  of  the  place  in  Z797  and  again  in  Z805; 
and  in  Z809  Marshal  Macdonald  having,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  entered  the  citadel  which  he  had 
vainly  be^eged,  blew  it  all  up  with  the  exception  of  the  bdl- 
towcr  and  the  citixens'  or  dock  tower.  It  benefited  greatly 
during  the  Z9th  century  from  the  care  of  the  archduke  JofaJi  and 
feceived  extended  dvic  privileges  in  z86o^ 


Seft  Ilwof  and  Peters,.  Gftu,  Ctsdtkkl*  tind  Topognptdf  ier  SlaH 
(Graz,  1875);  G.  FeU,  Graz  und  seine  Umgebunt  (Qrax,  1898):  L. 
Mayer,  I>i«  Stadt  dcr  Ctatien  (Grax,  1897).  and  Hofrichter,/i2ciM(^Jfc^ 
M  du  Vergangenheii  von  Graz  (Grax,  1885). 

GBAZZUa.  ANTONIO  FRANCESCO  (Z503-Z583),  Italian 
author^  was  borii  at  Florence  on  the  aand  of  March  z  503,  of  good 
family  both  by  his  father's  and  mother's  side.  Of  his  youth 
and  education  all  record  appears  to  be  lost,  but  he  probably 
began  early  to  practise  as  an  apothecary.  In  Z540  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  the  Humid  (degb*  Umidi) 
afterwards  called  "  della  Fiorentina,"  and  later  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  more  famous  Accadcmia  dcUa 
Crusca.  In  both  sodeties  he  was  known  as  //  Lasca  or  LeuciscuSt 
and  this  pseudonym  is  still  frequently  substituted  for  his  proper 
name.  His  temper  was  what  the  French  happily  call  a  difficult 
one,  and  his  life  was  consequently  enlivened  or  disturbed  by 
various  literary  quarrels.  His  Humid  brethren  went  so  far  as 
to  expd  him  for  a  time  from  the  sodety — ^the  chief  ground 
of  offence  being  apparently  his  ruthless  critidsm  of  the 
"Aramcans,**  a  party  of  the  academicians  who  maintained 
that  the  Florentine  or  Tuscan  tongue  was  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  or  some  other  branch  of  the  Semitic. 
He  was  readmitted  in  z  566,  when  his  friend  Salviati  was  "  consul  '* 
of  the  academy.  His  death  took  place  on  the  zSth  of  February 
Z583.  H  Lasca  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Tuscan 
prose.  His  style  is  copious  and  flexible;  abundantly  idiomatic, 
but  without  any  affectation  of  being  so,  it  carries  with  it  the 
force  and  freshness  of  popular  speech,  while  it  lacks  not  at  the 
same  time  a  flavour  of  academic  culture.  His  prindpal  works 
are  Lc  Cene  (Z756),  a  collection  of  stories  in  the  znanner  of 
Boccaccio,  and  a  number  of  prose  comedies.  La  Gdaia  (z  568),  Li 
SpirUala  (z  56Z),  /  PttrtnUiii,LaArengo,LaSibiUaf  LaPitaochtra, 
UAnigogolo.  The  stories,  though  of  no  special  merit  as  far 
as  the  plots. are  concerned,  are  Cold  with  verve  and  interest 
A  number  of  zniscdianeous  poems,  a  few  letters  and  F<m 
Orations  to  the  Cross  complete  the  list  of  Graxxini's  extant  works. 

He  abo  edited  the  works  of  Bemi.  and  collected  TuUi  i  triotA. 
larri,  masckeraU,  e  canti  carnaseialaschir  andati  per  Firtnse  cat 
tempo  del  mapufico  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  Jino  aJT  anno  fSSP-  I^  1868 
Adamo  Rossi  published  io  bis  Rieereheper  le  hibliotuke  di  Pernpa 
three  *'  novelle  "  by  Grazsini,  from  a  MS.  of  the  i6th  century  in  the 
"Comunale"  of  Perugia:  and  in  1870  a  small  collection  of  those 
poems  which  have  been  left  unpublished  by  previous  editors  appeared 
at  Poggibonsi,  Alctme  Poesie  inediie.  Siee  Pletro  Fanfani's  "Vita 
dd  Lasca,"  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Oper9  di  A,  Crasani 
(Florence,  Z857), 

GREAT  AWAKENING,  the  name  given  to  ft  remarkable 
religious  revival  centring  in  New  En^and  in  1740-Z743,  but 
covering  all  the  American  coloniei  in  1740-Z750.  The  word 
"  awakening  "  in  this  sense  was  frequently  (and  possibly  first) 
used  by  Jonathan  Edwards  at  the  time  of  the  Northampton 
revival  of  Z734-Z735,  which  spread  through  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut(z  740-'Z  741  )of  George Whitefield, 
who  had  previously  been  preaching  in  the  South,  espedally 
at  Savannah,  Georgia.  He,  his  immediate  follower,  Gilbert 
Tennent  (z  703-z  764),  other  dergymen,such  as  James  Davenport, 
and  many  untrained  laymen  who  took  up  the  work,  agreed 
in  the  emotional  and  dramatic  character  of  their  preaching, 
in  rousing  their  hearers  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  often 
amounting  to  frenzy,  in  the  undue  stress  they  put  upon  **  bodily 
effects"  (the  phyucal  manifestations  of  an  abnormal  psycMc 
state)  as  proofs  of  conversion,  and  in  thdr  unrestrained  attacks 
upon  the  many  clergymen  who  did  not  join  them  and  whom 
they  called  "dead  men,"  unconverted,  unregenerate  and 
careless  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  their  parishes.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Benjamin  Colman  (Z673-1747),  and  Joseph  Bdlamyi 
recogniced  the  vidousncss  of  so  extreme  a  position.  Edwards 
personally  reprimanded  Whitefidd  for  presuming  to  say  of  apy 
one  that  he  was  unconverted,  and  in  his  Thoughts  Concerning 
the  Present  Renvoi  of  Rdipon  devoted  much  space  td  "  showing 
what  things  are  to  be  Corrected,  or  avoided,  in  promoting  tUs 
work."  Edwards'  famous  sermon  at  Enfield  in  Z74r  so  affected 
Us  audience  that  th^  cried  and  groaned  aloud^  and  be  foosd 
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ft  neetaaury  to  Ud  tliem  be  still  that  he  might  go  on;  but 
Davenport  and  many  itinerants  provoked  and  invited  shouting 
and  even  writhing,  and  other  physical  manifestations.  At  its 
May  session  in  1743  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  forba<ie 
itinerant  preaching  save  with  full  consent  from  the  resident 
pastor;  m  May  1743  the  annual  ministerial  convention,  by  a 
small  plurality,  declared  against  "several  errors  in  doctrine 
and  disoniers  in  practice  which  have  of  late  obtained  in  various 
parts  of  the  land,"  against  lay  preachets  and  disorderly  revival 
meetings;  in  the  same  year  Charles  Chauncy,  who  disapproved 
of  the  revival,  published  Seasonahh  Tkou%hts  on  ibt  State  «/ 
Rdigion  in  Ne»  En^nd;  and  in  1 744-1 745  Whitefield,  upon 
his  second  tour  in  New  England,  found  that  the  faculties  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  had  officially  "testified"  and  "declared" 
against  him  and  that  most  pulpits  were  closed  to  him.  Some 
separatist  churches  were  formed  as  a  rtivAt  of  the  Awakening; 
these  either  died  out  or  became  Baptist  congregations.  To 
the  reaction  against  the  gross  methods  of  the  revival  has  been 
ascribed  the  religious  apathy  of  New  England  during  the  last 
years  of  the  iSlh  century;  but  the  manfol  and  political  excite^ 
ment,  beginning  with  King  George's  War  (i.e.  the  American 
part  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession)  and  running  through 
the  American  A¥ar  of  Independence  and  the  founding  of  the 
American  government,  must  be  reckoned  at  the  least  as  contri- 
buting causes. 

See  Joseph  Tracy,  The  Greai  Atoakenint  (Boston,  1842);  Samuel 
P.  Hayes,  "  An  Historical  Study  of  the  bdwardcan  Revivals,"  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  i^  (Worcester,  Mass., 
190a);  and  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  Primittve  Trails  in  Religious 
Rmiab  (New  York,  1905),  especially  chapter  vtiL  pp.  94-ni. 

(R*  Wb.) 

6RBAT  BARRIER  RBBP,  a  vast  coral  reef  extending  for 
laoo  m.  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  (^.9.).  The 
channel  writhin  it  is  protected  from  heavy  seas  by  the  reef,  and 
is  a  Vahaable  nmte  of  communicatmn  for  coasting  steamers; 
The  reef  itself  is  also  traversed  by  a  number  of  navigable  passages. 

6RBAV  BARRINOTON,  a  township  of  Berkshire  county, 
Massachniaetts,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Housatonic  river,  in  the  Berkshire 
hills,  abomt  35  n.  S.W.  of  Pittafield.  Pop.  (1S90)  4612;  (1900) 
5854»  of  whom  X1S7  were  foieign-bom;  (iQro  census)  5926. 
Its  area  is  about  45  SQ-  ■&•  '  The  township  is  traversed  by 
a  braitcfa  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  and 
the  Berkshire  Street  railway  (controlled  by  the  N.Y.,  N.H.  &  H.) 
has  its  southern  terminus  hefe.  Within  the  townsliip  are 
three  vllages^Oveat  Barrington  (the  most  important),  Housa- 
toidc  and  Van  Deusenville;  the  first  two  are  about  5  m.  apart. 
The  village  of  Great  Barrington,  among  the  hills,  is  well  known 
as  a  summer  resort.  The  Congregational  church  with  its  magnifi>- 
cent  organ  (3954  pipes)  is  worthy  of  mention.  There  is  a  public 
library  in  the  village  of  Great  Barrington  and  another  in  the 
village  of  Housatonic.  Monument  Mt.  (1710  ft.),  partly  in 
StockbrUige,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Berkshircs  and  the 
Housatonic  Valley.  The  Sedgwick  School  (for  boys)  was  removed 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  Great  Barrington  in  1S69, 
There  are  various  manufactures,  Including  cotton^oods  (in  the 
village  of  Housatonic),  and  electric  meters,  paper,  knit  goods 
and  counterpanes  (in  the  village  of  Great  Barrington);  and 
marble  and  blue  stone  are  quarried  here;  but  the  township  is 
primarily  given  over  to  farming.  The  fair  of  the  Housatonic 
Agricultnnil  Society  is  held  here  anmially  during  September; 
tnd  the  district  court  of  South  Berkshire  sits  here.  The  township 
was  incorporated  in  1 761,  having  been,  since  X743>  the  "  North 
Parish  of  Sheflkld  ";  the  township  of  Sheffield,  eariier  known 
as  the  "  Lower  Housatonk  PUntation  "  was  incorporated  in 
i753>  Great  Barrington  was  named  in  honour  of  John  Shute 
(1678-1734),  Viscount  Barrington  of  Ardglass  (tli  adjective 
"  Great "  being  added  to  distinguish  it  from  another  township 
of  the  same  name).  In  I76x~i787  it  was  the  shire-town.  Great 
Barrington  wa£  a  centre  of  the  disaffection  during  Shays's 
tebeUion,  and  on  the  12th  of  September  1786  a  riot  here  pre- 
vent^ the  sitting  of  court.  Samuel  Hopkins,  one  of  the  most 
emioent  of  American  theologians,  was  pastor  here  in  I743'i769; 
(^^Mral  Joseph  D wight  (X703''i76s),  a  snerchant,  lawyer  and 


brigadier-general  of  Massachusetts  militia,  who  took  part  In 

the  Louisburg  ekpedition  in  174 J  and  later  In  the  French  and 

Indian  War,  lived  here  from  1758  until  his  death;  and  William 

Cullen  Bryant  lived  here  as  a  lawyer  and  town  clerk  in  1816-182$. 

See  C.  J.  Taylor,  History  of  Great  Barrington  (Great  Barrington, 
1882). 

GREAT  BASIN,  an  area  In  the  western  Cordilleran  region  of 
the  United  States  of  America^  about  200,000  sq.  m.  in  extent, 
characterired  by  wholly  interior  drainage,  a  peculiar  mountain 
system  and  extreme  aridity.  Its  form  is  approximately  that 
of  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  the  sharp  angle  extending  into 
Lower  California,  W.  of  the  Colorado  river;  the  northern  edge 
being  formed  by  the  divide  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Columbia 
river,  the  eastern  by  that  of  the  Colorado,  the  western  by  the 
central  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  crest,  and  by  other  high 
mountains.  The  N.  boundary  and  much  of  the  E.  is  not  con- 
spicuously uplifted,  bctng  plateau,  rather  than  mountain.  The 
W.  half  of  Utah,  the  S.W.  comer  of  Wyoming,  the  S.E.  corner 
of  Idaho,  a  large  area  in  S.E:  Oregon,  much  of  S.  California, 
a  strip  along  the  E.  border  of  the  last-named  state,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  Nevada  are  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
Great  Basin. 

The  Great  Basin  is  not,  as  its  name  implies,  a  topographic  cup. 
Its  surface  is  of  varied  character,  with  many  independent  closed 
basins  draining  into  lakes  or  "  playas,"  none  of  which,  however, 
has  outlet  to  the  sds.  The  mountain  chains,  which  from  their 
peculiar  geologic  character  are  known  as  of  the  "  Basin  Range 
type  "  (not  exactly  conterminous  in  distribution  with  the  Basin), 
are  echeloned  hi  short  ranges  running  from  N.  to  S.  Many  of 
them  ^re  fault  block  mountains,  the  crust  having  been  broken 
and  the  blocks  tilted  so  that  there  Is  a  steep  face  on  one  »dfe 
and  a  gentle  slope  on  the  other.  Thb  is  the  Basin  Range  type  of 
mountain.  These  mountains  are  among  the  most  recent  in  the 
continent,  and  sOm^  of'  them,  at  least,  are  still  j^rowing.  Iqi 
nui^erous  instances  dear  evidence  of  recent  movements  along 
the  fafttt  planes  has  been  discovered;  and  frequent  earthquakes 
testify  with  equal  fotte  to  the  present  uplift  of  the  mountain 
blocks.  The  valleys  between  the  tilted  mountain  blocks  are 
smooth  and  often  trough<^ike,  and  arc  often  the  sites  of  shallow 
salt  lakes  or  playas.  By  the  rain  wash  and  wind  action  detritta 
from  the  mountains  is  carried  to  these  valley  floors,  raising^  their 
level,  and  often  burying  low  mountain  spurs,  so  as  to  cause 
neighbouring  valle3rs  to  coalesce.  The  plateau  "  lowlands  "  in 
the  centre  of  the  Basin  are  approximately  5000  ft.  in  altitude. 
Southward  the  altitude  falls.  Death  valley  and  Coahuila  valley 
being  in  part  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  Basin  is 
marked  by  three  features  of  elevation— the  Utah  basin,  the 
Nevada  basin  and,  betwecii  them,  the  Nevada  plateau. 

Over  the  lowlands  of  the  Basin,  taken  generally,  there  is  an 
average  precipitation  of  perhaps  6-7  in.,  while  in  the  Oregon 
region  it  is  twice  as  great,  and  in  the  southern  parts  even  less. 
The  mountains  receive  somewhat  more.  The  annual  evaporation 
from  water  surfaces  is  from  60  to  150  in.  (60  to  80  on  the  Great 
Salt  Lake).  The  reason  for  the  arid  climate  differs  in  different 
sections.  In  the  north  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  winds  from 
the  Pacific  lose  most  of  their  moisture,  espiecially  in  winter,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  in  the  south  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  region  lies  in  a  zone  of  calms,  and  light, 
variable  winds.  Precipitation  is  largely  confined  to  local  showers, 
often  of  such  violence  as  to  warrant  the  name  "  cloud  bursts," 
commonly  applied  to  the  heavy  down-pouis  of  this  desert 
region.  It  is  these  heavy  rains,  of  brief  duration,  when  great 
volumes  of  water  rapidly  run  off  from  the  barren  slopes,  that 
cause  the  deep  channels,  or  arroyas,  which  cross  the  desert. 
Permanent  streams  are  rare.  Many  mountains  are  quite  without 
perennial  streams,  and  some  lack  even  springs.  Few  of  the 
mountain  creeks  succeed  in  reaching  the  arid  plains,  and  those 
that  do  quickly  disappear  by  evaporation  or  by  seepage  into 
the  gravels.  In  the  N.W.  there  are  many  permanent  lakes 
without  outlet  fed  by  the  mountain  streams;  others,  snow  fed, 
occur  among  the  Sierra  Nevada;  and  some  in  the  larger  mountain 
masses.of  the  middle  region.   Almost  all  are  saline.  The  largest 
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of  all.  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  maintained  by  the  waters  of  the 
Wasatch  and  associated  plateaus.  No  lakes  occur  south  of 
Owens  in  the  VV.  and  Sevier  in  the  E.  (39°);  evaporation  below 
these  Uniits  is  supreme.  Most  of  the  small  closed  basins,  how- 
ever, contain  "  playas,"  or  alkali  mud  flats,  that  are  overflowed 
when  the  tribular)'  streams  are  supplied  with  storm  water. 

Save  where  irrigation  has  reclaimed  small  areasi  the  whole 
region  is  a  vast  desert,  though  locally  only  some  of  the  interior 
plains  are  known  as  "  deserts."  Such  are  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  Carson  deserts  in  the  north,  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  and 
Amargosa  (Death  Valley)  deserts  of  the  south-west.  Straggling 
forests,  mainly  of  conifers,  characterize  the  high  pbtcaus  of 
central  Utah.  The  lowlands  and  the  lower  mountains,  especially 
southward,  are  generally  treeless.  Cottonwoods  line  the  streams, 
salt-loving  vegetation  margins  the  bare  playas,  low  bushes  and 
scattered  bunch-grass  grow  over  the  lowlands,  especially  in  the 
north.  Gray  desert  plants,  notably  cactuses  and  other  thorny 
plants,  partly  replace  in  the  south  the  bushes  of  the  north. 
Except  on  the  scattered  oases,  where  irrigation  from  springs  and 
mountain  streams  has  reclaimed  small  patches,  the  desert  is 
barren  and  forbidding  in  the  extreme.  There  are  broad  pbins 
covered  with  salt  and  alkali,  and  others  supporting  only  scattered 
bunch  grass,  sage  bush,  cactus  and  other  arid  land  plants. 
There  are  stony  wastes,  or  alluvial  fans,  where  mountain  streams 
emerge  upon  the  plains,  in  time  of  flood,  bringing  detritus  in 
their  torrential  courses  from  the  mountain  canyons  and  depositing 
it  along  the  mountain  base.  The  barrenness  extends  into  the 
mountains  themselves,  where  there  are  bare  rock  cliffs,  stony 
slopes  and  a  general  absence  of  vegetation.  With  increasing 
altitude  vegetation  becomes  more  varied  and  abundant,  until  the 
tree  limit  is  reached;  then  follows  a  forest  belt,  which  in  the 
highest  mountains  is  limited  above  by  cold  as  it  is  below  by 
aridity. 

The  successive  explorations  of  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  J.  C. 
i^r^mont  and  Howard  Stansbury  (1806-1863)  furnished  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  hydrographic  features  and  geological 
lacustrine  history  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  this  knowledge  was 
rounded  out  by  the  field  nfork  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  from 
1879  to  1883,  under  the  direction  of  Grove  Karl  Gilbert.  The 
mountains  are  composed  in  great  part  of  Paleozoic  strata, 
often  modified  by  vulcanism  and  greatly  denuded  and  sculptured 
by  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  climate  in  late  geologic  time 
was  very  different  from  that  which  prevails  to-day.  In  the 
Pleistocene  period  many  large  lakes  were  formed  within  the  Great 
Basin;  especially,  by  the  fusion  of  small  catchment  basins, 
two  great  confluent  bodies  of  water — Lake  Lahontan  (in  the 
Nevada  basin)  and  Lake  Bonne\ille  (in  the  Utah  basin).  The 
latter,  the  remnants  of  which  are  represented  to-day  by  Great 
Salt,  Sevier  and  Utah  Lakes,  had  a  drainage  basin  of  some 
54,000  sq.  m. 

bee  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  Wheeler  Survey,  C/.5.  Ctographkal  Survey 
West  of  the  Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  tii. ;  Clarence  Kingand  others 
in  the  Report  of  the  Fortieth  ParalM  Survey  (U.S.  Gcol.  Exploration 
of  the  Fortieth  Parallel);  G.  K.  Gilbert's  Lake  BonnevtUe  (U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  Monofraphi,  No.  i,  iSoo).  also  I.  C.  Russell's 
Lake  Lahontan  (Same,  No.  1 1, 1885),  with  references  to  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Survc)'.  For  reference  to  later  geological  literature,  and 
discussion  of  the  Baan  Ranges,  see  J.  E.  Suurr,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer. 
yd.  13,  lOOi,  p.  317;  and  G.  D.  Loudcrt>ack,  same,  vol.  15,  1904, 
A.' 380;  also  general  bibliographies  issued  by  the  U.S.  Geol.  Survey 
(e.g.  BuU.  301.  372  and  409). 

GREAT  BEAR  LAKE,  an  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water  in 
the  north-west  of  Canada,  between  65**  and  67**  N.,  and  X17*  and 
123^  W.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  has  an  estimated  area 
of  11,200  sq.  m.,  a  depth  of  270  ft.,  and  is  upwards  of  200  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  175  m.  in  length,  and  from  25  to  45  in 
breadth,  though  the  greatest  distance  between  its  northern  and 
southern  arms  is  about  180  m.  The  Great  Bear  river  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Mackenzie  river.  It  is  full  of  fish,  and  the 
neighbouring  coimtry,  though  barren  and  uncultivated,  contains 
quantities  of  game. 

GREAT  CIRCLE.  The  circle  in  which  a  sphere  is  cut  by  a 
plane  is  called  a  '*  great  circle/'  when  the  cutting  plane  passes 
through  the  centre  of  sphere.    Treating  the  earth  as  a  sphere, 


the  meridians  of  longitude  are  nil  great  circks.  Of  (be  paiaUelt 
of  latitude,  the  equator  only  is  a  great  circle.  The  shortest  line 
joining  any  two  points  is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle.  For  "  great 
cfrcle  sailing  "  see  Navigation. 

GREAT  FALLS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cascade  county^ 
Montana,  U.S.A,,  99  m.  (by  rail)  NX.  of  Helena,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Sun  river,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  3300  ft.  It  is  10  m.  above  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Missouri,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Pop.  (1890) 
3979;  (1900)  14,930,  of  whom  4692  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0 
census)  13,948.  It  has  an  area  of  about  8  sq.  m.  It  is  served 
by  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Billings  &  Northern  (Chicago. 
Burlington  8c  Quincy  system)  railways.  The  city  has  a  splendid 
park  system  of  seven  parks  (about  530  acres)  with  15  ra.  of 
boulevards.*  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  a  city  hall, 
court  house,  high  school,  commercial  college,  Carnegie  library, 
the  Columbus  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  (under 
the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity),  and  the  Montana 
Deaconess  hospital  There  is  a  Federal  land  office  in  the  city. 
Great  Falls  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  region  exceptionally  rich  in 
minerals— copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  gypsum,  limestone, 
sapphires  and  bituminous  coal  being  mined  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Much  grain  is  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  city  is  an  important 
shipping  point  for  wool,  live-«tock  and  cereals.  Near  Great 
Falls  the  Missouri  river,  within  7I  m.,  contracts  from  a  width  of 
about  900  to  300  yds.  and  falls  more  than  500  ft.,  the  principal 
falls  being  the  Black  Eagle  Falb  (50  ft.),  from  which  power  is 
derived  for  the  city's  street  railway  and  lighting  plant,  the 
beautiful  Rainbow  Falls  (48  ft.)  and  Great  Falls  (92  ft.).  Giant 
Spring  Fall,  about  20  ft.  high,  is  a  cascade  formed  by  a  spring 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Rainbow  Falls.  The  river  furnishes 
very  valuable  water-power,  partly  utilized  by  large  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  including  flour  mills,  plaster  mills,  breweries, 
iron  works,  mining  machinery  shops,  and  smelting  and  reduction 
works.  The  Boston  &  Montana  copper  smelter  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world;  it  has  a  chimney  stack  506  ft.  high,  KoA  in 
1908  employed  izoo  men  in  the  smelter  and  3500  in  its  mining 
department.  Great  Falls  ranked^second  (to  Anaconda)  among 
the  cities  of  the  state  in  the  value  of  the  factory  product  of  190% 
which  was$i3,29i,979,  showing  an  increase  of  43*4%  since  1900. 
The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water-supply  system.  Great  Falli 
was  settled  in  1884,  and  was  diartered  as  a  city  in  1888. 

GREAT  HARWOOD,  an  urban  district  in  the  Darwen  parlia« 
mentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  4i  m.  N.E.  of  Black* 
burn,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
X  2,01 5.  It  is  of  modern  growth, » township  of  cotton  opentivea, 
with  large  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  An  agricuUnral  society 
is  also  maintained. 

GREATHEAD,  4AME8  BENRT  (1844-1896),  Britidi  engineer, 

was  born  at  Grahamstown,  Cape  C(4ony,  on  the  6th  of  August 

1844.   He  migrated  to  England  in  1859,  and  in  1864  was  a  pupil 

of  P.  W.  Barbw,  from  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  the 

shield  system  of  tunnelling  with  which  his  name  is  C9|)edally 

associated.    Barlow,  indeed,  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  aUeld, 

and  was  the  author  of  a  scheme  for  facilitating  the  traffic  of 

London  by  the  constnictiim  of  underground  railways  xuniung 

in  cast-iron  ivhe%  oonstmcted  by  its  aid.    To  show  what  the 

method  could  do,  it  was  res(dved  to  make  a  aubway  under 

the  Thames  near  the  Tower,  but  the  troubles  enoountered 

by  Sir  M.  I.  Brund  In  the  Thames  Tiumd,  where  abo  a  shield  was 

employed,  made  engineers  hesitate  to  undertake  the  subway, 

even  though  it  was  of  very  much  smaller  dimensions  (6  ft.  7  in. 

*  Groat  Falls  was  a  pioneer  among  the  cities  of  the  state  in  the 
development  of  a  park  system.  When  the  city  was  first  settled  its 
site  was  a  "  barren  tract  of  sand,  thinly  covered  with  buffalo-grass 
and  patches  of  sage  brush."  The  first  settler,  Paris  Gibson,  of 
Minneapolis,  began  the  planting  of  trees,  which,  though  not  indi- 

Ernous,  grew  wdl.  The  city's  sidewalks  are  bordered  Dy  strips  of 
wn,  in  which  there  is  a  row  of  trees,  and  the  city  maintains  a  large 
nursery  where  trees  arc  grown  for  this  purpose.  A  general  state  law 
(1901)  placing  the  parking  of  cities  on  a  sound  financial  basis  is  due 
very.tanrcly  to  the  impulse  furnished  by  Great  Falls.  See  an  article, 
"  Great  Falls,  the  Pioneer  Park  City  of  Monuna,"  by  C.  H.  Focfaet- 
Uodsay,  in  the  Cru/Uman  for  November  1908. 
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ioternal  diaimter)  thui  tlie  tuniicl.  At  this  jtinctore  Greathead 
cime  forward  and  offered  to  take  up  the  contract;  and  he 
successfully  carried  H  through  in  1869  without  finding  any 
■ecessity  to  resort  to  the  use  of  compnsscd  air»  which  Barlow 
In  1867  had  suggested  might  be  trnpUrytd  in  water-bearing  strata* 
After  this  he  began  to  practise  on  his  own  account^  and  mainly 
(Kvided  bis  time  between  railway  construction  and  taking  out 
patents  for  improTcments  in  his  ibidd,  and  for  other  inwntions 
such  as  the  "  Ejector  "  fire-hydiant.  Early  in  the  'eighties  he 
began  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  company  whose  aim  was 
to  introduce  Into  London  from  America  the  Hallidie  system  of 
cable  traction,  and  in  1884  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
authorisiag  irhat  is  now  the  City  8c  South  London  Railway — 
a  tube-railway  to  be  worked  by  cables.  This  was  begun  in  1 886, 
ind  the  tunneb  were  driven  by  means  of  the  Greathead  shield, 
compressed  air  beteg  used  at  those  points  where  water4>earing 
gravel  was  encountered.  During  the  progress  of  the  works 
dectrical  traction  became  so  far  developed  as  to  be  superior 
to  cables;  the  idea  of  using  the  latter  was  therefore  abandoned, 
and  when  the  railway  was  opened  in  1890  it  was  as  an  electrical 
one.  Greathead  was  engaged  in  two  other  important  under- 
ground lines  in  London — the  Waterloo  &  City  and  the  Central 
London.  He  lived  to  see  the  tunnels  of  the  former  completed 
under  the  Thames,  but  the  latter  was  scarcely  begun  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Streatham,  in  the  south  of 
London,  on  the  2xst  of  October  1896. 

GREAT  LAKES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  THE.  The  connected 
string  of  five  fresh-water  inland  seas,  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  lying  in  the  interior  of  North  America, 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  north  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  south,  and  forming  the  head-waters  of 
the  St  Lawrence  river  system,  are  collectively  and  generally 
known  as  "  The  Great  Lakes."  From  the  head  of  lake  Superior 
these  lakes  are  navigable  to  Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie, 
a  distance  of  1023  m.,  for  vessels  having  a  draught  of  20  ft.; 
from  Buffalo  to  Kingston,  191  m.  farther,  the  draught  is  limited, 
by  the  depth  in  the  Welland  canal,  to  14  ft.;  lake  Superior,  the 
krgest  and  most  westerly  of  the  lakes,  empties,  through  the  river 
St  Mary,  55  m.  long,  into  lake  Huron.  From  Point  Iroquois, 
which  may  be  considered  the  foot  of  the  lake,  to  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  St  Mary's  Falls,  St  Mary's  Rapids  or  the  Soo,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  a  distance  of  14  m.,  there  is  a  single  channel, 
which  has  been  dredged  by  the  United  Sutes  government,  at 
points  which  required  deepening,  to  give  a  minimum  width 
of  800  ft.  and  a  depth  of  23  ft.  at  mean  stage  water.  Below  the 
Sauk,  the  river,  on  its  course  to  lake  Huron,  expands  into  several 
lakes,  and  is  divided  by  islands  into  numerous  contracted 
passages.  There  are  two  navigated  channels;  the  older  one, 
following  the  international  boundary-line  by  way  of  lake  George, 


19I  ft.»  the  height  tarying  as  the  lakes  change  in  kvel.  The 
enormous  growth  of  inter-lake  freight  traffic  has  justified  the 
construction  of  three  separate  locks,  each  overcoming  the  rapids 
by  a  single  lift — two  side  by  side  on  the  United  States  and  one 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  These  locks,  the  largest  in 
the  world*  are  all  open  to  Canadian  and  United  States  vessels 
alike,  and  are  operated  free  from  all  taxes  or  tolls  on  shipping. 
The  Canadian  ship  canal,  opened  to  traffic  on  the  9th  of 
September  289$,  was  constructed  through  St  Mary  Island,  09 
the  north  side  of  the  rapids,  by  the  Canadian  government,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,684,227,  to  facilitate  traffic  and  to  secure  to  Canadian 
vessels  an  entrsnce  to  lake  Superior  without  entering  United 
States  territory.  The  canal  is  5967  ft.  long  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  entrance  piers,  has  one  lock  900  ft.  long  and 
60  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  on  the  sills  at  the  lowest  known  water- 
level  of  2o|  ft.  The  approaches  to  the  canal  are  dredged  to 
x8  ft.  deep,  and  are  well  buoyed  and  lighted.  On  the  United 
States  side  of  the  river  the  length  of  the  canal  is  i|.  m.,  the 
channel  outside  the  locks  having  a  width  varying  from  108  to 
600  ft.  and  depth  of  25  ft.  The  locks  of  1855  were  closed  in  1886, 
to  give  place  to  the  Poe  lock.  The  Wcitxcl  lock,  opened  to 
navigation  on  the  ist  of  September  x88t,  was  built  south  of  the 
old  locks,  the  approach  being  through  the  old  canal.  Its  chamber 
is  5x5  ft.  long  between  lock  gates,  and  80  ft.  wide,  narrowing 
to  60  ft.  at  the  gates.  The  length  oif  the  masonry  walls  is  7 1 7  (t., 
height  39I  ft.,  with  17  ft.  over  mitre  sills  at  mean  stage  of  water. 
The  Poe  lock,  built  because  the  Weitzel  lock,  large  and  fully 
equipped  as  it  is,  was  insufficient  for  the  rapidly  growing  trafficj 
was  Opened  on  the  3rd  of  August  1 896.  Its  length  between  gates 
is  800  ft.;  width  100  ft.;  length  of  masonry  walls  itoo  ft.; 
height  43i  to  45  ft.,  with  22  ft.  on  the  mitre  silt  at  mean  stage. 

The  expenditure  by  the  .Um'ted  States  government  on  the 
canal,  with  its  several  locks,  and  on  improving  the  channel 
through  the  river,  aggregated  fourteen  million  dollars  up  to  the 
end  of  1906.^  Plans  were  prepared  in  1907  for  a  third  United 
States  lock  with  a  separate  canal  approach. 

The  canals  are  closed  eVery  winter,  the  average  date  of  opening 
up  to  1893  being  the  xst  of  May,  and  of  closing  the  ist  of 
December.  The  pressure  of  business  since  that  time,  aided 
possibly  by  some  slight  climatic  modification,  has  extended 
the  season,  so  that  the  average  date  of  opening  is  now  ten  days 
earlier  and  of  closing  twelve  days  later.  The  earliest  opening 
was  in  1902  on  the  xst  of  Aprils  and  the  latest  closing  in  X904  on 
the  20th  of  December. 

The  table  below  gives  the  average  yearly  commerce  for  periods 
of  five  years,  and  serves  to  show  the  rapid  increase  in  freight  growths 

Around  the  canals  have  grown  up  two  thriving  towns,  one 
on  the  Michigan,  the  other  on  the  Ontario  side  of  the  river,  with 
manufactories  driven  by  water-po^^er  derived  from  the  Sault. 


SiaUmaU  of  tke  commerce  through  (he  several  SavU  Sle  Marie  canals,  averaged  for  every  fioe  years.* 


Years. 


1855-1859' 
1880-1884 
1885*1889 
1890-1894 
»895-i899 
1900-1904 
»9o6aionc 


ages. 


387 
4^7 
7,908 

11,965 
18,352 

19.374 
22,155 


R«_ 
Tonnage. 


192,207 

2.267,166 

4^1.105 

9.912.589 

18,451.447 

»6. 199.795 

41.098,324 


Passen- 
gers. 


6,206 
34.607 

29434 
24.609 
40.289 

54.093 
63.033 


Coal 
Net  Tons. 


4.672 
463431 
1,398441 
2.678.805 
3.270,842 
5.457.019 
8,739.630 


Flour. 
Barrels. 


19.555 

681,726 

1.838.325 

5.764.766 

8.319.699 
7.021.839 

6495.350 


Wheat. 
Bushels. 


None. 

5435.601 

18438.085 

34.875.971 
57.227,269 
56.269.265 
84.271.358 


Other 
Grains. 

Bushels. 


34.612 

936.346 
1,213,815 
1.738.706 

23.349.134 
26,760.533 

54*343.155 


Geoeral 
Merchan- 
dise. 
Net  Tons. 


2,249 
81.966 

74.447 

87.540 

164,426 

646.277 

1 1134.851 


Salt. 
Barrels. 


1,248 
107,225 

175.725 
251,178 
282,156 
407.263 
468.162 


Iron  Ore. 
Net  Tons. 


27,206 

867,999 

2497403 

4.939.909 

10,728,075 

20,020,487 

35.357.042 


Lumber 
M.  ft. 
B.M. 


320 

79.»44 
197.605 

t  1 0482 
32*968 

999.944 
900.631 


Total 

Freight. 

Net  Tons. 


f 5.797 
4.731 
5,141.297 
10,627.349 
19*354.974 
31.245.565 
51.751,080 


bas  a  width  of  150  to  300  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  17  ft.;  it  is  buoyed 
but  not  lighted,  and  is  not  capable  of  navigarion  by  modem 
bfge  Irti^itn;  the  other,  some  12  m.  shorter,  an  artificial 
channel  drodged  by  the  United  Sutes  government  in  their  own 
territory,  has  a  minimum  width  of  300  ft.  and  depth  of  20  ft. 
It  is  elaborately  li^^ted  throughout  iU  length.  A  third  channel, 
*cst  of  all  the  islands,  was  designed  for  steamers  bound  down, 
the  older  channel  being  reserved  for  upbound  boats. 
-  Between  lake  Superior  and  lake  Huron  there  is  a  fall  of  20  ft. 
of  which  the  Sault,  in  a  distance  of  |  m.,  absorbs  from  x8  to 


The  outlet  of  lake  Michigan,  the  only  lake  of  the  series  lying 
wholly  in  United  States  territory,  is  at  the  Strait  of  Mackinac, 
near  the  point  where  the  river  St  Mary  reaches  lake  Iftiron. 
With  lake  Michigan  are  connected  the  Chicago  Sanitary  and 
Ship  canal,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi canals,  for  which  see  Illinois.   With  lake  Huron  is  AUm 

*  Statistical  report  of  lake  commerce  passing  through  canals.    Col. 
Chas.  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  U.S.A..  engineer  in  chaii^,  1907- 

*  Statistical  report  of  bke  commerce  pasting  through  canals, 
publiidied  annually  by  the  U.S.  engineer  officer  in  charge. 

>  The  first  five  years  of  operation. 
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included  Georgian  Bay  as  well  as  the  chaanc!  north  of  Manitoulin 
Island.  As  it  is  principally  navigated  as  a  connecting  waterway 
between  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  and  lake  Erie  it  has  no 
notable  harbours  on  it.  It  empties  into  lake  Erie  through  the 
river  St  Clair,  lake  St  Clair  and  the  river  Detroit.  On  these  con- 
necting  waters  are  several  important  manufacturing  and  shipping 
towns,  and  through  this  chain  passes  nearly  all  the  traffic  of  the 
lakes,  both  that  to  and  from  lake  Michigan  ports,  and  also  that  of 
lake  Superior.  The  tonnage  of  a  single  short  season  of  navigation 
exceeds  in  the  aggregate  60,000,000  tons.  Extensive  dredging 
and  embankment  works  have  been  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  government  in  lake  St  Clair  and  the  river  Detroit,  and  a 
ao-ft.  channel  now  exists,  which  is  being  constantly  improved. 
l<ake  St  Clair  is  neariy  circular,  2$  m.  in  diameter,  with  the  north- 
cast  quadrant  filled  by  the  delta  of  the  river  St  Clair.  It  has  a 
very  flat  bottom  with  a  general  depth  of  only  31  ft.,  shoaling  very 
gradually,  usually  to  reed  beds  that  line  the  low  swampy  shores. 
To  enter  the  lake  from  river  St  Clair  two  channels  have  been 
provided,  with  retaining  walls  of  cribwork,  one  for  upward,  the 
other  for  downward  bound  vessels.  Much  dredging  has  also  been 
necessary  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  river  Detroit.  A  critical 
point  in  that  river  is  at  Limekiln  crossing,  a  cut  dredged  through 
limestone  rock  above  the  Canadian  town  of  Amherstburg.  The 
normal  depth  here  before  improvement  was  I2}>i5  ft.;  by  a 
project  of  1903  a  channel  600  ft.  wide  and  3 1  ft.  deep  was  planIu^d ; 
there  are  separate  channels  for  up-  and  down-bound  vessels.  To 
prevent  vessels  from  crowding  together  in  the  cut,  the  Canadian 
government  maintains  a  patrol  service  here,  while  the  United 
States  government  maintains  a  similar  patrol  in  the  St  Mary 
channel. 

The  Grand  Trunk  railway  opened  in  z8oz  &  single  track 
tunnel  under  the  river  St  Clair,  from  Sarnia  to  Port  Huron. 
It  is  6036  ft.  long,  a  cylinder  30  ft.  in  diameter,  lined  with 
cast  iron  in  flanged  sections.  A  second  tunnel  was  undertaken 
between  Detroit  and  Windsor,  under  the  river  Detroit. 

From  Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie,  the  river  Niagara  runs 
northwards  36  m.  Into  lake  Ontario.  To  overcome  the  difference 
Of  337  ft.  in  level  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Wclland 
canal,  accommodating  vessels  of  355  ft.  in  length,  with  a  draught 
Of  14  ft.,  was  built,  and  is  maintained  by  Canada.  The  Murray 
canal  extends  from  Presqu'ile  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  lake 
Ontario,  a  distance  of  6)  m.,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinte.  TKnt  canal  Is  a  term  applied  to  a  series  of  water 
Stretches  in  the  interior  of  Ontario  which  are  ultimately  designed 
to  connect  lake  Huron  and  lake  Ontario.  At  Peterboro  a 
iiydraulic  balance-lock  with  a  lift  of  65  ft.,  140  ft.  in  length  and 
33  ft.  clear  in  width,  allowing  a  draught  of  8  ft.,  has  been  con- 
structed. The  ordinary  locks  are  134  by  33  ft.  with  a  draught 
of  6  ft.  When  the  whole  route  of  300  m.  is  completed,  there  will 
not  be  more  than  15  m.  of  actual  canal,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  waterway  being  through  lakes  and  rivers.  For  the  Erie 
canal,  between  that  lake  and  the  Hudson  river,  see  Erie  and 
New  York. 

The  population  of  the  states  and  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  estimated  to  be  over  3 5,000,000.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  south  of  lake  Erie,  there  are  large  coal-fields.  Sur- 
rounding lake  Michigan  and  west  of  lake  Superior  are  vast 
grain-growing  plains,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Canadian  north- 
west are  rapidly  increasing  the  area  and  quantity  of  wheat 
grown;  while  both  north  and  south  of  lake  Superior  are  the 
most  exten»ve  iron  mines  in  the  world,  from  which  35  million 
tons  of  ore  were  shipped  in  1906.  The  natural  highway  for  the 
shipment  of  all  these  products  is  the  Great  Lakes,  and  over 
them  coal  is  distributed  westwards  and  grain  and  iron  ore  are 
concentrated  eastwards.  The  great  quantity  Of  coarse  freights, 
that  could  only  be  profitably  carried  long  dbtances  by  water, 
has  revolutionized  the  type  of  vessel  used  for  its  transportation, 
making  large  steamers  imperative,  consolidating  interests  and 
cboapening  methods.  It  is  usual  for  the  vessels  in  the  grain 
trade  and  in  the  iron-ore  trade  to  make  their  up  trips  empty; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  facilities  provided  at 
terminal  points,  they  make  very  fast  time,  and  carry  freight  very 


cheaply.  The  cost  of  freight  per  ton-mile  fell  from  33/100  cent 
in  1887  to  8/xoo  cent  in  1898;  since  then  the  rate  has  slightly 
risen,  but  keeps  well  below  i/xo  cent  per  ton-mile. 

The  traffic  on  the  lakes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
passenger,  package  freight  and  bulk  freight.  Of  passenger 
boats  the  largest  are  380  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  beam,  having  a 
speed  of  over  30  m.  an  hour,  making  the  round  trip  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  x8qo  m.,  or  BufiiBlo  and  Duluth  3000  m., 
every  week.  They  carry  no  freight.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  runs  a  line  of  line  Tyne-bvilt  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  between  Owen  Sound  and  Fort  WilUam,  and  these 
two  lines  equal  in  accommodation  transatlantic  passenger 
steamers.  On  lake  Michigan  many  fine  passenger  boats  run  out 
of  Chicago,  and  on  lake  Ontario  there  are  several  large  and  fast 
Canadian  steamers  on  routes  radiating  from  Toronto.  The 
package  freight  business,  that  is,  the  transportation  of  goods 
in  enclosed  parcels,  is  principally  local;  all  the  through  business 
of  this  description  is  controlled  by  lines  run  by  the  great  trunk 
railways,  and  is  done  in  boats  limited  in  beam  to  50  ft.  to  admit 
them  through  bridges  over  the  rivers  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo. 
By  far  the  greatest  ntimber  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  bulk 
freighters,  and  the  conditions  of  the  service  have  developed  a 
special  type  of  vessel.  Originally  sailing  vessels  were  largely 
used,  but  these  have  practically  disappeared,  giving  place  to 
steamers,  which  have  grown  steadily  in  siae  with  every  increase 
in  available  draught.  In  1894  there  was  no  vessel  on  the  lakes 
with  a  capacity  of  over  5000  tons;  in  1906  there  were  354  vessels 
of  a  greater  capacity,  X3  of  them  carrying  over  x  3,000  tons  each. 
For  a  few  years  following  x8f9o  many  large  barges  were  built, 
carrying  up  to  8000  tons  each,  intended  to  be  towed  by  a 
steamer.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  time  lost  by  one  boat 
of  the  pair  having  to  wait  for  the  other  made  the  plan  unprofit- 
able and  no  more  were  built.  Following  x888  some  40  whale- 
back  steamers  and  barges,  having  oval  cross-sections  without 
frames  or  decks,  were  built,  but  experience  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  advantage  in  the  type,  and  their  construaion  has  ceased. 
The  modern  bulk  freighter  is  a  vessel  600  ft.  long,  58  ft.  bcami 
capable  of  carrying  14,000  tons  on  30  ft.  draught,  built  with  a 
midship  section  practically  rectangular,  the  coefficient  frequently 
as  high  as  '98,  vdth  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  length 
absolutely  straight,  giving  a  block  coefficient  up  to  '87.  The 
triple-expansion  machinery  and  boilers,  designed  to  drive  the 
boat  at  a  speed  of  13  m.  an  hour,  are  .in  the  extreme  stem,  and 
the  pilot  house  and  quarters  in  the  extreme  bow,  leaving  all 
the  cargo  space  together*  Hatches  are  spaced  at  multiples 
of  13  ft.  throughout  the  length  and  arc  made  as  wide  as  possible 
athwartships  to  facilitate  loading  and  unloading.  The  vessels 
are  built  on  girder  frames  ami  fitted  with  double  bottoms  for 
strength  and  water  ballast.  This  type  of  vessel  can  be  loaded 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  unloaded  by  self-filling  grab  buckets  up  to 
ten  tons  capacity,  worked  hydraulicnlly,  in  six  or  eight  hours. 
The  bulk  freight  generally  follows  certain  well-defined  routes; 
iron  ore  is  shipped  east  from  ports  on  both  sides  of  lake  Superior 
and  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Michigan  to  rail  shipping  points 
on  the  south  shore  of  lake  Erie.  Wheat  and  other  grains  from 
Duluth  find  their  way  to  Buffalo,  as  do  wheat,  corn  (maize) 
and  other  grains  from  Chicago.  Wheat  from  the  Canadian 
north-west  is  distributed  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur 
to  railway  terminals  on  Georgian  Bay,  to  Buffalo,  and  to  Port 
Colborne  for  trans-shipment  to  canal  barges  for  Montreal, 
and  coal  is  distributed  from  lake  Erie  to  all  western  points.  The 
large  shipping  trade  is  assisted  by  both  governments  by  a  system 
of  aids  to  navigation  that  mark  every  channel  and  danger. 
There  are  also  life-saving  stations  at  all  dangerous  points. 

The  Great  Lakes  never  freeze  over  completely,  but  the  harbours 
and  ofiten  the  connecting  rivers  are  dosed  by  ice.  The  navigable 
season  at  the  Sault  is  about  7I  months;  in  lake  Erie  it  is 
somewhat  longer.  The  season  of  navigation  has  been  slightly 
lengthened  since  1905,  by  using  powerful  tugs  as  ice-breakers 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the  Canadian  government  undertaking 
the  service  at  Canadian  terminal  ports,  chiefly  at  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur,  the  most  northerly  ports,  where  the  season 
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b  aatuvally  ahottcst.  and  tbc  Lake  Cartien'  Anodatioii,  a 
fcdenttkm  ol  the  freii^iig  stcansiup  owaen,  acting  in  the  river 
St  Mary.  Car  lerrica  run  through  the  winter  across  lake  Michigan 
and  the  Strait  of  Mackinac,  across  the  rivers  St  Clair  and  Detroit, 
and  across  the  middle  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  largest 
of  these  steamers  is  350  ft.  k>ng  by  56  ft.  wide,  draught  14  ft.. 
boise  power  3500,  speed  13  knots.  She  carries  oa  four  tracks  30 
freight  cars,  with  1350  tons  of  freight.  Certain  passenger  steamers 
run  on  lake  Michigan,  from  Chicago  north,  all  the  winter 

The  level  of  the  lakes  varies  gradually,  and  is  affected  by  the 
general  character  of  the  season,  and  not  by  individual  rainfalls. 
The  variations  of  level  of  the  several  lakes  do  not  necessarily 
synchroniae.  There  is  an  annual  fluctuation  of  about  1  ft.  in 
the  upptr  takes,  and  in  some  seasons  over  2  ft.  in  the  lower 
lakes;  the  lowest  point  being  at  the  end  of  winter  and  the  highest 
in  midsummer.  In  lake  Michigan  the  level  has  ranged  from  a 
majdmum  in  the  years  1859,  1976  and  1886,  to  a  minimum 
nearly  5  ft.  lower  in  1896.  In  lake  Ontario  there  is  a  range  of 
5}  ft.  between  the  maximum  of  May  1870  and  the  minimum  of 
November  1895.  In  consequence  of  the  shallowjiess  of  lake  Erie, 
its  level  is  seriously  disturbed  by  a  persistent  siorm;  a  westerly 
gale  lowers  the  water  at  its  upper  end  exceptionally  as  much 
as  7  ft.,  seriously  interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Detroit,  while  an  easterly  gale  produces  a  similar  effect  at  Buffalo. 
(For  physiographical  details  see  articles  on  the  several  lakes, 
and  Unhed  States.) 

There  is  geological  evidence  to  show  that  the  whole  basin  of 
the  lakes  has  in  recent  geological  times  gradually  changed  in 
level,  rising  to  the  north  and  subsiding  southwards;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  movement  is  still  in  gradual  progress,  the  rate 
assigned  bdng  '42  ft.  per  100  m.  per  century.  .  The  ntaintenance 
of  the  level  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  large  freight  boats,  which  always  load  to  the  limit  of  depth 
at  critical  points  in  the  dredged  channels  or  in  the  harbours. 
Fears  have  been  entertained  that  the  water  power  canals  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  the  drainage  canal  at  Chicago  and  the  dredged 
channel  in  the  river  Detroit  will  permanenily  lower  the  levels 
respectively  of  lake  Superior  and  of  the  Micbigan-Huron-Erie 
group.  An  international  deep-waterway  commission  exists 
for  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  army  engineen 
appointed  by  the  United  States  government  have  worked  on  the 
problem.^  Wing  dams  in  the  rivers  St  Mary  and  Niagara,  to 
retard  the  discharges,  have  been  proposed  as  remedial  measures. 
The  Great  Lakes  are  practically  tidelcss,  though  some  observers 
claim  to  find  true  tidal  pulsations,  said  to  amount  to  3)  in.  at 
spring  tide  at  Chicago.  Secondary  undulations  of  a  few  minutes 
in  period,  ranging  from  i  10  4  in.,  are  well  marked. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish  of  commercial 
value.  These  are  largely  gathered  from  the  fishermen  by 
steam  tenders,  and  taken  fresh  or  in  frozen  condition  to  railway 
distributing  points.  In  lakes  Superior  and  Huron  salmon-trout 
(Salvclinus  namaycusk,  Walb)  are  commercially  most  important. 
They  ordinarily  range  from  10  to  50  lb  in  weight,  and  are  often 
larger.  In  Georgian  Bay  the  catches  of  whitefish  {Congonus 
clupeiformu,  Mitchill)  are  enormous.  In  lake  Erie  whitefish, 
lesser  whitefish,  erroneously  called  lake-herring  (C.  artedi,  Le 
Sueur),  and  sturgeon  {Aciptnscr  rubicuudus,  Le  Sueur)  are  the 
most  common.  There  is  good  angling  at  numerous  points  on  the 
lakes  and  their  feeders.  The  river  Nipigon,  on  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Superior,  is  famous  as  a  stream  abounding  in  speckled 
trout  (Saivdinus  fontinalis,  Mitchill)  of  unusual  size.  Black 
bass  {Micropitrus)  are  found  from  Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal,  and 
the  maskinonge  {Esox  nobUioft  Le  Sueur),  plentiful  in  the  same 
wafers,  is  a  very  game  fish  that  often  attains  a  weight  of  70  lb. 

Bibliography. — E.  Channing  and  M.  F.  Lanslne,  Story  of  the 
Great  Lakes  (New  York,  1909),  for  an  account  of  the  laHces  in  htstorv: 
and  for  shipping.  &e.,  J.  O.  Curwood,  Tke  Creol  Lakes  (New  York. 
1909):  U.S,  Hydrographic  office  pMiealion,  No  108.  "Sailing 
directions  for  the  Great  Lakes,"  Navy  Department  (Washington. 
1901,  teoq.);  Bulletin  No.  17,  "  Survev  of  Northern  and  North- 
western Lakes,"  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  War  Department,  U.S. 

*  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  in  Report  of  War 
Department,  U  S.  1S98,  p.  3776. 
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Uke  Sarvcy  Office  (Detroit.  Mich,   1907);  Asmuai  woMrts  of 
Canadwn  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  (OtUwa,  1868  •cqq.). 

(W.P.Ay 

GREAT  MOTHER  OF  THE  GODS,  the  ancient  Oriental-Greek- 
Roman  deity  commonly  known  as  Cybele  (g.v.)  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  from  the  time  of  Pindar.  She  was  also  known 
under  many  other  names,  some  of  which  were  derived  from 
famous  places  of  worship:  as  Dindymene  from  Mt.  Dindymon, 
Mater  Idaea  from  Mt.  Ida,  Sipylcne  from  Mt.  SIpylus,  Agdistis 
from  Mt.  Agdistis  or  Agdus,  Mater  Phrygia  from  the  greatest 
stronghold  of  her  cult;  whUe  others  were  reflections  of  her 
character  as  a  great  nature  goddess:  e.g.  Mountain  Mother, 
Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Mother  of  all  Gods  and  all  Men. 
As  the  great  Mother  deity  whose  worship  extended  throughout 
Asia  Minor  she  was  known  as  Mft  or  Ammas.  Cybele  is  her 
favourite  name  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  while  Great 
Mother  of  the  (jods,  or  Great  Idaean  Mother  of  the  Cxods  (Jfo/er 
Deum  Uagna^  Mater  Deum  Magna  Idaea),  the  most  frequently 
recurring  epigraphical  title,  was  her  ordinary  official  designation. 

The  legends  agree  in  locating  the  rise  of  the  worship  of  the 
Great  Mother  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  region  of  loosely  defined 
geographical  limits  which  comprised  the  Phrygian  empire  of 
prehistoric  times,  and  was  more  extensive  than  the  Roman 
province  of  Phrygia  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  58;  Paus.  vii.  17;  Arnob. 
V.  5;  Firm.  MaL  De  error.,  3;  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  223  ff.;  Sallust. 
PbU.  De  diis  el  tnundo,  4;  Jul.  Or.  v.  165  ff.).  Her  best-known 
early  scats  of  worship  were  Mt.  Ida,  Mt.  Sipylus,  Cyzicus,  Sardis 
and  Pessinus,  the  last-named  city,  in  Galatia  near  the  borders 
of  Roman  Phrygia,  finally  becoming  the  strongest  centre  of 
the  cult.  She  was  known  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks  as  essenti- 
ally Phrygian,  and  all  Phrygia  was  spoken  of  as  sacred  to  her 
(Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argonautica,  1.  11 26).  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Phrygian  race,  which  invaded  Asia  Minor 
from  the  north  in  the  9th  century  B.C.,  found  a  great  nature 
goddess  already  universally  worshipped  there,  and  blended  her 
with  a  deity  of  their  own.  The  Asiatic- Phrygian  worship  thus 
evolved  was  further  modified  by  contact  with  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians,  so  that  it  acquired  strong  Semitic  characteristics. 
The  Great  Mother  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  thus 
merely  the  Phrygian  form  of  the  nature  deity  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

From  Asia  Minor  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother  spread  first 
to  Greek  territory.  It  found  its  way  into  Thrace  at  an  early 
date,  was  known  in  Boeotia  by  Pindar  in  the  6th  century,  and 
entered  Attica  near  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  ((jrant 
Showerman,  Tke  Great  Mother  oftlie  Gods,  Bulletin  of  tke  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  No.  43,  Madison,  1901).  At  Peiraeus,  where 
it^  probably  arrived  by  way  of  the  Aegean  islands,  it  existed 
privately  in  a  fully  developed  state,  that  is,  accompanied  by  the 
worship  of  Attb,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  publicly 
two  centuries  later  (D.  Comparctli,  Annates,  1862,  pp.  23  ff.). 
The  Greeks  from  the  first  saw  in  the  Great  Mother  a  resemblance 
to  their  own  Rhea,  and  finally  identified  the  two  completely, 
though  the  Asiatic  peculiarities  of  the  cult  were  never  universally 
popular  with  them  (Showerman,  p.  294).  In  her  less  Asiatic 
aspect,  i.e.  without  Atlis,  she  was  sometimes  identified  with 
Gaia  and  Dcmeter.  It  was  in  this  phase  that  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  Metrodn  at  Athens.  In  reality,  the  Mother  Goddess 
appears  under  three  aspects:  Rhea,  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
goddess  of  Cretan  origin;  the  Phrygian  Mother,  with  Attis; 
and  the  Greek  Great  Mother,  a  modified  form  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother,  to  be  explained  as  the  original  goddess  of  the  Phr>'gians 
of  Europe,  commum'cated  to  the  Greek  stock  before  the  Phrygian 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  and  consequent  mingling  with  Asiatic 
stocks  (cf.  Showerman,  p.  252). 

In  204  B.C.,  in  obedience  to  the  Sibylline  prophecy  which  said 
that  whenever  an  enemy  from  abroad  should  make  ^ar  on  Italy 
he  could  be  expelled  and  conquered  if  the  Idaean  Mother  were 
brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus,  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother, 
together  with  her  sacred  symbol,  a  small  meteoric  stone  reputed 
to  have  fallen  from  the  heavens,  was  transferred  to  Rome  and 
established  in  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  (Livy  xxix.  X0-X4). 
Her  identification  by  the  Romans  with  Maia,  Ops,  Rhea,  Tellus 
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ftbd  Ceres  eontributed  to  the  establishment  of  her  worship  on  a 
firm  footing.  By  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  had  attained  promin- 
ence, and  under  the  Empire  it  became  one  of  the  three  most 
important  cults  in  the  Roman  world,  the  other  two  being  those 
of  Mithras  and  Isis.  Epigraphic  and  numismatic  evidence 
prove  it  to  have  penetrated,  from  Rome  as  a  centre  to  the 
remotest  provinces  (Showerman,  pp.  291-293).  During  the  brief 
revival  of  paganism  under  Eugenius  in  a.d.  394,  occurred  the 
last  appearance  of  th6  cult  in  history.  Besides  the  temple  on 
the  Palatine,  there  existed  minor  shrines  of  the  Great  Mother  near 
the  present  church  of  St  Peter,  on  the  Sacra  Via  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  Palatine,  near  the  junction  of  the  Almo  and  the 
Tiber,  south  of  the  city  (ibid  31 1-3 14). 

In  all  her  aspects,  Roman,  Greek  and  Oriental,  the  Great 
Mother  was  chisracterized  by  essentially  the  same  qualities. 
Most  prominent  among  them  was  her  universal  motherhood. 
She  was  the  great  parent  of  gods  and  men,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
orders  of  creation.  "  The  winds,  the  sea,  the  earth  and  the 
snowy  seat  of  Olympus  are  hers,  and  when  from  her  mountains 
she  ascends  into  the  great  heavens,  the  son  of  Cronus  himself 
gives  way  before  her  "  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  Arganauticat  i.  1098). 
She  was  luiown  as  the  All-begetter,  the  All-nourisher,  the  Mother 
of  aU  the  Blest.  She  was  the  great,  fruitful,  kindly  earth  itself. 
Especial  emphasis  was  placed  upon  her  maternity  over  wild 
nature.  She  was  called  the  Mountain  Mother;  her  sanctuaries 
were  almost  invariably  upon  mountains,  and  frequently  in  caves, 
the  name  Cybele  itself  being  by  some  derived  from  the  latter; 
lions  were  her  faithful  companions.  Her  universal  power  over 
the  natural  world  finds  beautiful  expression  in  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  Argonautica,  i.  1140  9.  She  was  also  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  deity.  Her  eq^cial  affinity  with  wild  nature  was 
manifested  by  the  orgiastic  character  of  her  worship.  Her 
attendants,  the  Corybantes,  were  wild,  half  demonic  beings. 
Her  priests,  the  Galli,  were  eunuchs  attired  in  female  garb,  with 
long  hair  fragrant  with  ointment.  Together  with  priestesses, 
they  celebrated  her  rites  with  flutes,  horns,  castanets,  cymbals 
and  tambourines,  madly  yelling  and  dandng  until  their  frenzied 
excitement  found  its  culmination  in  self-scourging,  self-laceration 
or  exhaustion.  Self-emasculation  sometimes  accompanied  this 
delirium  of  worship  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
(Showerman,  pp.  234-239).  The  Auis  of  Catullus  (Ixiii.)  is  a 
brilliant  treatment  of  such  an  episode. 

Though  her  cult  sometimes  existed  by  itself,  in  its  fully 
developed  state  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  was  accom- 
panied by  that  of  Attis  (q.v.).  The  cult  of  Attis  never  existed 
independently.  Like  Adonis  and  Aphrodite,  Baal  and  Astarte, 
&c.,the  two  formed  a  duality  representing  the  relations  of  Mother 
Nature  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  positive  evidence 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  cult  publicly  in  this  phase  in  Greece 
before  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  nor  in  Rome  before  the  Empire, 
though  it  may  have  existed  in  private  (Showerman,  "  Was  Attis 
at  Rome  under  the  Republic  ?"  in  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association^  vol.  31,  1900,  pp.  46-59;  Cumont, 
S.V.  "Attb,"  De  Ruggiero's  Disionario  epigrafico  and  Pauly- 
Wissowa's  RealencyclopSdie,  Supplement;  Hepding,  Attis,  seine 
liylhen  und  seine  Kvlt,  Giesscn,  1903,  p.  142). 

The  philosophers  of  the  late  Roman  Empire  interpreted  the 
Attis  legend  as  symbolizing  the  relations  of  Mother  Earth  to  her 
children  the  fruits.  Porphyrius  says  that  Attis  signified  the 
flowers  of  spring  time,  and  was  cut  off  in  youth  because  the  flower 
falls  before  the  fruit  (Augustine,  De  civ.  Dei,  vii.  25).  Maternus 
{De  error.  3)  interprets  the  love  of  the  Great  Mother  for  Attis 
as  the  love  of  the  earth  for  her  fruits;  his  emasculation  as  the 
cutting  of  the  fruits;  his  death  as  their  preservation;  and  his 
resurrection  as  the  sowing  of  the  seed  again. 

At  Rome  the  immediate  direction  of  the  cult  of  the  Great 
Mother  devolved  upon  the  high  priest,  Arckigallus,  called  Attis, 
a  high  priestess,  Sacerdos  Maxima,  and  its  support  was  derived, 
at  least  in  part,  from  a  popular  contribution,  the  stips.  Besides 
other  priests,  priestesses  and  minor  officials,  such  as  musicians, 
curator,  &c.,  there  were  certain  colleges  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  cult,  called  cannophori  (reed-bearers)  and 


dendfopkon  (branch>bearers).  The  Qufndedmvirs  exerdied  a 
general  supervision  over  this  cult,  as  over  alt  other  authorised 
cults,  and  it  was,  at  least  originally,  under  the  special  patronage 
of  a  club  or  sodality  (Showerman,  pp.  269^276).  Roman  dtiaens 
were  at  first  forbidden  to  take  part  in  its  ceremonies,  and  the  bia 
was  not  removed  until  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

The  main  public  event  m  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  was 
the  annual  festival,  which  took  place  originally  on  the  4th  e( 
April,  and  was  followed  on  the  5th  by  the  Megalesia,  games 
instituted  in  her  honour  on  the  introduction  of  the  colt.  Under 
the  Empire,  from  Claudius  on,  the  Megalesia  lasted  six  days, 
April  4-10,  and  the  original  one  day  ol  the  religious  festival 
became  an  annual  cycle  of  festivals  extending  from  the  isth 
to  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  following  order  (i)  The  isth  of 
March,  Canna  iniral^iht  sacrifice  of  a  six«-year*old  bull  ia 
behalf  of  the  mountain  fields,  the  high  pnest,  a  priestess  and 
the  cannophori  officiating,  the  last  named  carrying  reeds  ia 
procession  in  commemoration  of  the  exposure  of  the  infant 
Attis  on  the  reedy  banks  oi  the  stream  Gallus  in  Phrygia.  (This 
may  have  been  originally  a  phalbc  procession.  Cf.  Showerman, 
American  Journal  oj  Philol.  xxvii.  i,  Classical  J  turned  1.  4.) 
(2)  The  22nd  of  March,  Arbor  inlrai — the  bearing  In  procession 
of  the  sacred  pine,  emblem  of  Attis'  self-mutilation,  death  and 
immortality,  to  the  temple  on  the  Palatine,  the  symbol  of  the 
Mother's  cave,  by  the  dendrophori,  a  gild  of  workmen  who  made 
the  Mother,  among  other  deities,  a  patron.  (3)  The  24th  of 
March,  Dies  sanguinis — a  day  of  mourning,  fasting  and  abstin- 
ence, especially  sexual,  commemorating  the  sorrow  of  the 
Mother  for  Attis,  her  abstinence  from  food  and  her  chastity. 
The  frenzied  dance  and  self-laceration  of  the  priests  in  com- 
memoration of  Attis'  deed,  and  the  submission  to  thif  act  of 
consecration  by  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  was  a  special 
feature  of  the  day.  The  taurobolium  (q.v.)  was  often  performed 
on  this  day,  on  which  probably  took  place  the  initiation  of 
mystics.  (4)  The  25th  of  March,  HUarta — one  of  the  great 
festal  dajTs  of  Rome,  celebrated  by  all  the  people.  All  mourning 
was  put  off,  and  good  cheer  reigned  in  token  of  the  return  of  the 
sun  and  spring,  which  was  symbolized  by  the  renewal  of  Attis' 
life,  (s)  The  26th  of  March,  Reqmetio-^  day  of  rest  and  quiet. 
(6)  The  27th  of  March,  Lawalio — the  crowning  ceremony  of  the 
cycle.  The  silver  statue  of  the  goddess,  with  the  sacred  meteoric 
stone,  the  Acus,  set  in  its  head,  was  borne  in  gorgeous  procession 
and  iMithed  in  the  Almo,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  given 
up  to  rejoicing  and  entertainment,  especially  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  legend  of  the  deities  of  the  day.  Other  cere- 
monite,  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  annual  festival, 
were  the  taurobolium  (q.v.),  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  and  the  crio- 
bolium  {q.v.),  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram,  the  latter  being  the  analogue 
of  the  former,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Attis  special 
recognition.  The  baptism  of  blood,  which  was  the  feature  of 
these  ceremonies,  was  regarded  as  purifying  and  relenting 
(Showerman,  Great  Mother,  pp.  277-284). 

The  Great  Mother  figures  In  the  art  of  all  periods  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  but  is  especially  prominent  in  the  art  of  the 
Empire.    No  work  of  the  first  class,  however,  was  inspired  by 
her.    She  appears  on  coins,  in  painting  and  in  all  forms  of 
sculpture,  usually  with  mural  crown  and  veil,  well  draped,  seated 
on  a  throne,  and  accompanied  by  two  lions.    Other  attributes 
which  often  appear  are  the  patera,  tympanum,  cymbals,  sceptre, 
garlands  and  fruits.   Attis  and  his  attributes,  the  pine,  Phrygian 
cap,  pedum,  syrinx  and  torch,  also  appear.    The  Cybele  of 
Formla,  now  at  Copenhagen,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  repre- 
sentations of  the  goddess.  The  Niobe  of  Mt .  Sipylus  is  really  the 
Mother.    In  literature  she  is  the  subject  of  frequent  mentioAi 
but  no  work  of  importance,  with  the  exception  of  Catullus  Iziiij 
is  due  to  her  inspiration.    Her  importance  in  the  history  of 
religion  is  very  great.  Together  with  Isis  and  Mithras,  she  «**  * 
great  enemy,  and  yet  a  great  aid  to  Christianity.   The  gorgeot* 
rites  of  her  worship,  its  mystic  doctrine  of  communion  with 
the  divine  through  enthusiasm,  its  promise  of  regeneration 
through  baptism  of  blood  in  the  taurobolium,  were  •feature* 
which  attracted  the  masses  of  the  people  and  made  it  a  strool 
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rivft)  of  Chfjstitaity;  and  iu  resembltAoe  to  the  new  KligioB, 

however  superficial,  made  it,  in  spite  of  the  icandaloas  practices 

wiiich  grew  up  around  it,  a  steppinf-stoae  to  Christiaiiity  when 

the  tide  set  in  against  paganism. 

Ai7THoaiTiKS.-«<;nnt  Sbowtriaan,  **  The  Great  Mother  of  the 
Cods."  BulUtM  of  tiU  Unmrsity  ol  Wuamnn^  Na  43;  PkHolofy 
and  iMtroiure  Senes,  vol.  i.  No.  a  (Madison,  1901);  Hugo  Hcpding, 
Attis,  seine  Mytken  und  seine  Kutt  (Giesscn,  1903);  Rapp,  Roschers 
AusfOkrlickes  Lexicon  der  grieehiseken  nnd  rihniuhen  Mytkohgie 
s.v^  ^'  Kybefe  ";  Dvexler.  ibid,  s.vl  "  Meter."  See  Roman  Rbliciok, 
Grebx  Rbuqiom,  Attis,  Corybamtss;  for  the  great "  Hittite  " 
portrayal  of  the  Nature  Coddets  at  Pteria,  tee  pTsaiA.      (G.  Sn.) 

6BBAT  BBBELLION  (i64a-5a),  a  generic  name  for  the  dvil 
wars  in  England  and  ScotkuMl,  which  began  with  the  raising  of 
|Uog  Charles  I.'s  standard  at  Nottingham  on  the  a»nd  of  August 
1643,  and  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Dunottar  Castle  to  the 
Parliament's  troops  in  May  1653.  It  is  usual  to  chunify  these 
wajs  into  the  First  Civil  War  of  1642-46,  and  the  Second  Civil 
War  of  1648-51.  During  moat  of  this  time  another  dvil  war 
was  raging  in  Ireland.  Its  incidents  had  little  or  no  cooneaion 
with  those  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  but  its  rcsulu  influenced  the 
struggle  in  Eogjasd  to  a  considerable  extent. 

I.  First  Cint  Wv  (/tf#2-46).— It  is  impoasible  rightly  to  under- 
stand the  events  of  this  most  national  of  all  En^h  wars  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  motive  forces  on  both  sides.  On  the  side 
sA  the  king  were  enlisted  the  deep*9eated  loyahy  which  was  the 
result  of  two  centuries  of  effective  royal  protection,  the  pure 
cavalier  spirit  foieahadowing  the  courtier  era  of  Charles  II.,  but 
still  strongly  tinged  with  the  old  feudal  indisdpline,  the  militarism 
of  an  expert  soldier  nobility,  well  represented  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  lastly  a  widespread  distrust  of  extreme  Puritanism,  which 
appeared  unftasonable  to  Lord  Falkland  and  other  phikMophic 
statesmen  and  intolerable  to  every  other  class  of  Royalists. 
The  foot  of  the  Royal  armies  was  animated  in  the  main  by  the 
first  and  last  of  thrae  motives;  in  the  ^es  of  the  sturdy  rustics 
who  followed  their  squires  to  the  war  the  enemy  were  rebeb  and 
fanatics.  To  the  cavalry,  which  was  composed  largely  of  the 
higher  sodal  orders,  the  rebels  were,  in  addition,  bourgeois,  while 
the  soldieis  of  fortune  from  the  German  wars  felt  all  the  regular's 
contempt  for  dtisen  milithu  Thus  in  the  ^first  episodes  of  the 
First  Civil  War  moral  superiority  tended  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
king.  On  the  other  side,  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  were  primarily 
and  apparently  political,  ultimately  and  really  religious,  and  thus 
the  dements  of  resistance  in  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  were 
at  first  confused,  and,  later,  strong  and  direct.  Democracy, 
modwate  republicaniam  and  the  simple  desire  for  constitutional 
guarantees  could  hardly  make  head  of  themselves  against  the 
various  forces  of  royalism,  for  the  most  moderate  men  of  either 
party  were  suffidently  in  sympathy  to  admit  compromise.  But 
the  backbone  of  resistance  was  the  Puritan  element,  and  this 
waging  war  at  first  with  the  rest  on  the  political  issue  soon  (as 
the  Royalists  antidpated)  brought  the  religious  issue  to  the  front. 
The  Presbyterian  system,  even  more  rigid  than  that  of  Laud  and 
the  bishops — whom  no  man  on  either  side  supported  save  Charles 
himself— was  destined  to  be  supplanted  by  the  Independents 
and  their  ideal  of  free  conscience,  but  for  a  generaiion  before  the 
war  broke  out  it  had  diadplined  and  trained  the  middle  classes  of 
the  nation  (who  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  rebel  infantry,  and  later 
of  the  cavalry  also)  to  centre  thdr  whole  will-power  on  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ideals.  The  ideals  changed  during  the  struggle,  but 
not  the  capacity  for  striving  for  them,  and  the  men  capable  of  the 
effort  finally  came  to  the  front  and  imposed  their  ideab  on  the 
rest  by  the  force  of  their  trained  wills. 

Material  force  was  throughout  on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentary 
I>arty.  They  controlled  the  navy,  the  nudcus  of  an  army  which 
was  in  process  of  being  organized  for  the  Irish  war,  and  neariy  all 
the  finandal  resources  of  the  country.  .They  had  the  sympathies 
of  most  of  the  large  towns,  where  the  trained  bands,  drilled  once  a 
months  provided  cadres  for  new  regiments.  Further,  by  recognis- 
ing the  inevitable,  they  gained  a  start  in  war  preparations  which 
they  never  lost.  The  earls  of  Warwick,  Essex  and  Manchester 
and  other  nobles  and  goitry  of  thdr  party  possessed  great  wealth 
and  territorial  influence.    Charlesi  on  the  other  hand,  although  he 


could,  by  means  of  the  "  pren  *'  add  the  locdft^Iettteaaat,  raise 
men  without  authority  from  Parliament,  could  not  raise  taxes  to 
support  them,  and  waa  dependent  on  the  financial  support  of  his 
chief  adhecenu,  such  as  the  earls  of  Newcastle  and  Derby.  Both 
parties  raised  men  when  and  where  they  could,  eadi  claiming  that 
the  law  waa  on  ita  ade— for  England  was  already  a  law-abiding 
oatioii-'«Bd  acting  in  virtue  of  legal  instruments.  These 
were,  oa  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  iU  own  recent  "  Militia 
Ordinance" ;  on  that  of  the  king,  the  old-f  ashmned  "  Commissiona 
of  Array."  la  Cornwall  the  Royalist  leader,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
indicted  the  enemy  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  had  the  ^0«m  tomUatus  called  out  to 
expd  them.  The  kxal  forces  in  fact  were  everywhere  empk>yed 
by  whichever  side  could,  by  producing  valid  written  authority, 
induce  them  to  assemble. 

3 .  Tke  Royalist  and  PaHiamentaritM  Annks. — ^Thls  thread 
of  hxad  feeling  and  respect  for  the  laws  runs  through  the 
earlier  operations  of  both  sides  ahnost  incspective  of  the  main 
priodples  at  stake.  Many  a  promising  scheme  failed  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  militiamen  to  serve  beyond  the  limits 
of  thdr  own  oountjK,  and,  as  the  offensive  lay  with  the 
king,  his  cause  naturally  suffered  far  more  therefrom  than 
that  of  the  enemy.  But  the  real  spirit  of  the  struggle  was 
very  different.  Anything  which  tended  to  prolong  the  struggle, 
or  seemed  like  want  of  energy  and  avoidance  of  a  decision,  was 
bitterly  resented  by  the  men  of  both  sides,  who  had  their  hearts 
in  the  quarrel  and  had  not  as  yet  learned  by  the  severe  lesson 
of  Edgehill  that  raw  armies  cannot  bring  wars  to  a  wpeedy 
issue.  In  France  and  Germany  the  probngation  of  a  war  meant 
continued  empk>yment  lor  the  soldien,  but  in  England  "  we 
never  encamped  or  entrenched  ...  or  lay  fenced  with  rivem 
or  defiles.  Here  were  no  leaguers  in  the  field,  as  at  the  story  of 
Nuremberg;'  ndther  had  our  soldiers  any  tents  or  what  they  call 
heavy  baggage.  Twas  the  general  nugdm  of  the  war— Where  is 
the  enemy?  Let  us  go  and  fi^t  them.  Or  ...  if.  the  enemy 
was  coming  .  .  .  Why,  what  should  be  done  I  Draw  out  into 
the  fields  and  fight  them."  This  passage  from  the  Memoirs  oj  a 
CawUier,  ascribed  to  Defoe,  though  not  contemporary  evidence, 
is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  character  of  the  Civil  War.  Even 
when  in  the  end  a  regular  professional  army  is  evolved— exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon's  army— the  original  dMision-compd- 
ling  ^>irit  pcnneated  the  whole  oiganizatwn.  From  the  first  the 
proifessional  soldiers  of  fortune,  be  their  advice  good  or  bad,  are 
looked  upon  with  suspidon,  and  nearly  all  those  En^shmen  who 
loved  war  for  its  own  sake  were  too  dosdy  oonceraed  for  the  wd- 
fare  of  their  country  to  attempt  the  methods  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  in  EngUnd.  The  formal  oiganixation  of  both  anaies  was 
based  on  the  Swedish  model,  which  had  beccnne  the  pattern  of 
Europe  after  the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphua,  and  gave  better 
scope  for  the  moral  of  the  individual  than  the  old-fashioned 
Spanish  and  Dutch  formations  in  which  the  man  in  the  ranks  was 
a  highly  finished  automaton. 

3.  Campaign  of  1642. — When  the  king  raised  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  on  the  sand  of  August  1642.  war  was  already  in  pro- 
gress 00  a  small  scale  in  many  districts,  each  side  endeavouring  to 
secure,  or  to  deny  to  the  enemy,  fortified  country-houses,  territory, 
and  above  all  arms  and  money.  Peace  negotiations  went  on  in  the 
midst  of  these  minor  events  until  there  came  from  the  Pariiament 
an  ultimatum  so  aggressive  as  to  fix  the  warlike  purpose  of  the 
still  vacillating  court  at  Nottingham,  and,  in  the  country  at  large, 
to  convert  many  thousands  of  waverers  to  active  Royalism. 
£re  long  Charles — who  had  hitherto  had  less  than  i5oomen-~was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which,  though  very  defident  in  arms  and 
equipment,  was  not  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  or  enthusiasm  to 
that  of  the  Parliament.  The  latter  (20,000  strong  exclusive  of 
detachments)  was  organized  during  July,  August  and  September 
about  London,  and  moved  thence  to  Northampton  under  the 
command  of  Robert,  earl  of  Essex. 

At  this  moment  the  military  situation  was  as  fdlows.  Lord 
Hertford  in  south  Wales,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  in  Cornwall,  and  the 

*GusUvus  Adolphlu  bdoce  the  battle  of  the  Alte  Veste  (1 
THiaTY  Ybaxs'  WAaj. 
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young  earl  of  Derby  m  Lancashire,  and  small  parties  in  almost 
every  county  of  the  west  and  the  midlands,  were  in  arms  for  the 
king.  North  of  the  Tees,  the  eaxl  of  Newcastle,  a  great  territorial 
magnate,  was  raising  troops  and  supplies  for  the  king,  while 
Qujcen  Henrietta  Maria  was  busy  in  HoUaad  arranging  for  the 
importation  of  war  material  and  money.  In  YoriLshire  opinion 
was  divided,  the  royal  cause  being  strongest  in  York  and  the  North 
Riding,  that  of  the  Parliamentary  party  in  the  clothing  towns 
of  the  West  Riding  and  also  in  the  important  seaport  of  Hull. 
The  Yorkshire  gentry  made  an  attempt  to  neutralire  the  county^ 
but  a  local  struggle  soon  began,  and  Newcastle  thereupon 
prepared  to  invade  Yorkshire.  The  whole  of  the  south  and  east 
as  well  as  parts  of  the  midlands  and  the  west  and  the  important 
townsof  Bristol  and  Gloucester  wereon  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 
A  small  Royalist  force  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Oxford  on  the 
loth  of  September. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  main  campaign  opened.'  The 
king — in  order  to  find  recruits  amongst  his  sympathizers  and 
arms  in  the  armouries  of  the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire 
trained  bands,  and  also  to  be  in  touch  with  his  disciplined 
regiments  in  Ireland  by  way  of  Chester — amoved  westward  to 
Shrewsbury,  Essex  following  suit  by  marching  from  Northampton 
to  Worcester.  Near  the  last-named  town  a  sharp  cavalry 
engagement  (Powick  Bridge)  took  place  on  the  23rd  between  the 
advanced  cavalry  of  Essex's  army  and  a  force  under  Prince 
Rupert  which  was  engaged  in  protecting  the  retirement  of  the 
Oxford  detachment.  The  result  of  the  fight  was  the  in- 
stantaneous overthrow  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  this  gave  the 
Royalist  troopers  a  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  brilliant 
leader  which  Was  not  destined  to  be  shaken  until  they  met 
Cromwell's  Ironsides.  Rupert  soon  withdrew  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  found  many  Royalist  officers  eager  to  attack  Essex's 
new  positi<m  at  Worcester.  But  the  road  to  London  now  lay 
open  and  it  was  decided  to  take  4t.  The  intention  was  not  to 
av6id  a  battle,  for  the  Royalist  generals  desired  to  fight  Essex 
before  he  grew  too  strong,  and  the  temper  of  both  sides  made  it 
impossible  to  i>ostpone  the  decision;  in  Clarendon's  words, 
"  it  was  considered  more  counscUable  to  march  towards  London, 
it  being  morally  sure  that  the  earl  of  Essex  would  put  hlmsdf  in 
their  way,"  and  accordingly  the  army  left  Shrewsbury  on  the 
1 2th  of  October,  gaining  two  days'  start  of  the  enemy,  and 
moved  south*east  via  Bridgnorth,  Birmingham  and  Kenilworth. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  Parliament,  alarmed  for  its  own 
safety,  sent  repeated  orders  to  Essex  to  find  the  king  and  bring 
him  to  battle.  Alarm  gave  place  to  determination  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Charles  was  enlisting  papists  and  seeking  foreign 
aid.  The  militia  of  the  home  counties  was  called  out,  a  second 
army  under  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  formed  round  the  nucleus 
of  the  London  trained  bands,  and  Essex,  straining  every  nerve 
to  regain  touch  with  the  enemy,  reached  Kincton,  where  he  was 
only  7  m.  from  the  king's  headquarters  at  Edgecote,  on  the  92nd. 

4.  BatUe  of  EdgehiU. — Rupert  promptly  reported  the  enemy's 
presence,  and  his  confidence  dominated  the  irresolution  of  the 
king  and  the  caution  of  Lord  Lindsey,  the  nominal  commander- 
in-chief.  Both  sides  had  marched  widely  dispersed  in  order  to 
live,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  having  the  clearer  purpose, 
the  Royalists  drew  together  helped  considerably  to  neutraKze 
Essex's  superior  numbers.  During  the  morning  of  the  23rd  the 
Royalists  formed  in  battle  order  on  the  brow  ol  Edgehill  facing 
towards  Kinelon.  Essex,  experienced  soldier  as  he  was,  had 
distrusted  his  own  raw  army  too  much  to  force  a  decision 
earlier  In  the  month,  when  the  king  was  weak;  he  now  found 
Charles  in  a  strong  position  with  an  equal  force  to  his  own 
14,000,  and  some  of  his  regiments  were  still  some  miles  distant. 
But  he  advanced  beyond  Kinelon,  and  the  enemy  promptly 
left  their  strong  position  and  came  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  for,  situated  as  they  were,  they  had  either  to  fight  wherever 
they  could  induce  the  enemy  to  engage,  or  to  starve  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  garrisons.  Rupert  was  on  the  right  of  the 
king's  army  with  the  greater  part  of  the  horse,  Lord  Lindsey 
and  Sir  Jacpb  Astley  in  the  centre  with  the  foot,  Lord  Wilroot 
(with  whom  rode  the  earl  of  Forth,  the  principal  military  adviser 


of  the  king)  with  a  smaller  body  of  cavalry  on  the  left.  In  rear 
of  the  centre  were  the  king  and  a  small  reserve.  Enes'^  order 
was  similar.  Rupert  charged  as  toon  as  hb  wing  was  deployed, 
and  before  the  infantry  of  either  side  was  ready.  Taking  ground 
to  his  right  front  and  then  wheeling  inwards  at  full  speed  he 
instantly  rode  down  the  Parliamentary  horse  oppottA  to  him. 
Some  infantry  regiments  of  Essex's  left  centre  shared  the  same 
fate  as  their  cavalry.  On  the  other  wing  Forth  and  WiUnot 
likewise  swept  away  all  that  they  could  see  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  the  undisciplined  Royalists  of  both  wings  pursued 
the  fugitives  in  wild  disorder  up  to  Kineton,  where  they  were 
severely  handled  by  John  Hampden's  infantry  brigade  (which  was 
escorting  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  Essex's  army).  Rupert 
brought  back  only  a  few  rallied  squadrons  to  the  battlefield, 
and  in  the  meantime  affairs  there  had  gone  badly  for  the  king. 
The  rig^t  and  centre  of  the  Pariiamentary  foot  (the  left  having 
been  brought  to  a  halt  by  Rupert's  charge)  advanced  with  great 
resolution,  and  being  at  least  asarde&t  as,  and  mlich  better  armed 
than,  Lindsey's  men,  engaged  them  fiercely  and  slowly  gamed 
ground.  Only  the  best  regiments  on  either  side,  however, 
maintained  their  order,  and  the  decision  of  the  infantry  battle 
was  achieved  mainly  by  a  few  Parliamentary  squadrons.  One 
regiment  of  Essex's  right  wingonlyhad  been  the  target  of  Wilroot's 
charge,  the  other  two  had  been  at  the  moment  invisible,  and,  as 
every  Royalist  troop  on  the  ground,  even  the  king's  guards, 
had  joined  in  the  mad  ride  to  Kineton,  these,  Essex's  life-guard, 
and  some  troops  that  had  rallied  from  the  effect  of  Rupert's 
charge-~amongst  them  Captain  Oliver  Cromwell's— were  the 
only  cavalry  still  present.  All  these  Joined  with  decisive  effect 
in  the  attack  on  the  left  of  the  royal  infantry.  The  king's  line 
was  steadily  rolled  up  from  left  to  right,  the  Pariiamentary 
troopers  captured  his  guns  and  regiment  after  regiment  broke  up. 
Charles  himself  stood  calmly  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  but  he  had 
not  the  skill  to  direct  it.  The  royal  standard  was  taken  and 
retaken,  Lindsey  and  Sir  Edmund  Vemey,  the  standard-bearer, 
being  killed.  By  the  time  that  Rupert  relumed  both  sides  weit 
incapable  of  further  effort  and  disillusioned  as  to  the  prospect 
of  ending  the  war  at  a  blow. 

On  the  24th  Essex  retired,  leaving  Charies  to  claim  the  victory 
and  to  reap  its  results.  Banbury  and  Oxford  were  reoccupied 
by  the  Royalists,  and  by  the  28th  Charles  was  marching  down 
the  Thames  valley  on  London.  Negotiations  were  reopened, 
and  a  peace  party  rapidly  formed  itself  in  London  and  West- 
minster. Yet  field  fortifications  sprang  up  around  London, 
and  when  Rupert  stormed  and  sacked  Brentford  on  the  12th 
of  November  the  trained  bands  moved  out  at  once  and  took  up 
a  position  at  Turnham  Green,  barring  the  king's  advance. 
Hampden,  with  something  of  the  fire  and  energy  of  his  cousin 
Cromwell,'  urged  Essex  to  turn  both  flanks  of  the  Royal  army 
via  Acton  and  Kingston,  but  experienced  professional  soldiers 
urged  him  not  to  trust  the  London  men  to  hold  their  ground 
while  the  rest  manceuvred.  Hampden's  advice  was  undoubtedly 
premature.  A  Sedan  or  Worcester  was  not  within  the  power 
of  the  Parliamentarians  of  1642,  for,  in  Napoleon's  words, "  one 
only  manoeuvres  around  a  fixed  point,"  and  the  city  levies  st 
that  time  were  certainly  Tiot;'tts-d-vis  Rupert's  cavalry,  a  fixed 
point.  Asa  matter  6f  fact ,  after  a  slight  cannonade  at Tumban 
Green  on  the  13th,  Essex's  two-to-onc  numerical  superiority  of 
itself  compelled  the  king  to  retire  to  Reading.  Turnham  Gtten 
has  justly  been  called  the  Valmy  of  the  English  Civil  War.  Uke 
Valmy,  without  being  a  battle,  it  was  a  victory,  and  the  tide  of 
invasion  came  thus  far,  ebbed,  and  never  returned 

5.  The  WinUr  of  1642-43.^1^  the  winter,  while  Essex  lay 
inactive  at  Windsor,  Charles  by  degrees  consolidated  his  positios 
in  the  region  of  Oxford.  The  city  was  fortified  as  a  reduit  for 
the  whole  area,  and  Reading,  Wallingford,  Abingdon,  Brill* 
Banbury  and  Marlborough  constituted  a  complete  defensive 
ring  which  was  developed  by  the  creation  of  smaller  posts  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  north  and  west,  winter  campaigns  were 
actively  carried  on.  "  It  is  summer  in  Yorkshire,  summer  in 
Devon,  and  cold  winter  at  Windsor,"  said  one  of  Essex's  critic** 
At  the  beginning  of  December  Newcastle  crossed  the  Tecs. 
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defeated  Hotlun,  the  PiiltemaiUiy  ooBmander  to  the  North 

Siding,  then  jointsg  hands  with  the  haid-preaed  Royalists  at 
York,  ettabKshed  himself  between  that  dty  and  Fontefract. 
L<mi  Fairfax  and  his  son  Su  Thomas,  ^dio  commanded  for  the 
Failiamcnt  in  Yorkshire,  had  to  retire  to  the  district  between 
Hull  and  Selby,  and  Newcastle  was  free  to  torn  his  attention 
to  the  Puritan  "  ctothing  towns"  of  the  West  Riding— Leeds, 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  The  townsmen,  however,  showed  a 
determined  front,  the  younger  Fair^  with  a  flicked  body  of 
cavahry  rode  through  Newcastle's  Unes  into  the  West  Riding 
to  hdp  them,  and  aboot  the  end  of  January  1643  ^^  cvl  8^^ 
ap  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  towns.  He  cootinaed  his  nuirdi 
southward,  however,  and  gained  ground  for  the  king  as  fir  as 
Newark,  so  as  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Royalists  of  Nouiagham- 
shire,  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire  (who,  especially  about 
Newark  and  Ashb]f-de>larZouch,  were  strong  enoogh  to  neutralise 
the  bcal  forces  of  the  Parliament),  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  fufther  advance  of  the  army  of  the  north  when  the  queen's 
•onvoy  should  arrive  from  ovcr'ecas. 

In  the  west  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  his  friends,  having  obtained 
a  true  bill  from  the  grand  jury  against  the  Parliamentary  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  county 
militia  and  drove  the  rebels  from  Cornwall,  after  which  they 
raised  a  small  force  for  general  service  and  invaded  Devonshire 
(November  1642).  Subse<|aently  a  Parliamentary  army  under 
the  earl  of  Stamford  was  withdrawn  from  south  Wales  to  engage 
Hopton,  who  had  to  retire  into  CornwaU.  There,  however, 
the  Royalist  general  was  free  to  employ  the  militia  again,  and 
thus  reinforced  he  won  a  victory  over  a  part  of  Stamford's  forces 
at  Bradock  Down  near  Laskeard  (January  19, 1643)  »ui  resumed 
the  offensive.  About  the  same  time  Hertford,  no  longer  opposed 
by  Sumford,  brought  over  the  South  Wales  Royalists  to  Oxford, 
and  the  fortified  area  around  that  place  was  widened  by  the 
capture  of  Cirencester  on  the  and  of  February.  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  now  the  only  important  garrisons  of  the  Roundheads 
in  the  west  In  the  midlands,  in  spite  of  a  Parliamenury 
victory  won  by  Sir  William  Brereton  at  Nantwich  on  the  aSth  oi 
January,  the  Royalists  of  Shropshire,  Staffordshire  and  Leicester- 
shire soon  extended  their  influence  through  Ashby-de^la-Zouch 
into  Nottinghamshire  and  joined  hands  with  their  friends  at 
Newark.  Further,  around  Chester  a  new  Royalist  army  was 
being  formed  under  Lord  Byron,  and  aM  the  efforts  of  Brereton 
and  of  Sir  John  Cell,  the  leading  supporter  Of  the  Parliament  in 
Derbyshire,  were  required  to  hold  their  own,  even  before/New- 
castle's army  was  added  to  the  list  of  their  enemies.  Lord 
Brooke,  who  conunanded  for  the  Parliament  in  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire  and  was  looked  on  by  many  as  Essex's  eventual 
successor,  was  killed  in  besieging  Lichfield  cathedral  on  the 
and  of  March,  and,  though  the  cathedral  soon  capitulaUd,  Cell 
and  Brereton  were  severely  handled  in  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Hopton  Heath  near  Stafford  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  Prince 
Rupert,  after  an  abortive  raid  on  Bristol  (March*  7),  marched 
rapidly  northward,  storming  Birmingham  en  route,  and  recai^ 
tured  Lichfield  cathedral.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled 
to  Oxford  to  take  part  in  the  main  campaign.  The  position  of 
affairs  for  the  Parliament  was  perhaps  at  its  worst  in  January. 
The  Royalist  successes  of  November  and  December,  the  ever- 
present  dread  of  foreign  intervention,  and  the  burden  of  new 
taxation  which  the  Parliament  now  found  itself  compelled  to 
impose-,  disheartened  its  supporters.  Disorders  broke  out  in 
London,  and,  while  the  more  determined  of  the  rebels  began 
thus  early  to  think  of  calling  in  the  military  assistance  of  the 
Scots,  the  majority  were  for  peace  en  any  conditions.  But  soon 
the  position  improved  somewhat;  Stamford  in  the  west  and 
Brereton  and  Cell  in  the  midlands,  though  hard  pressed,  were 
at  any  rate  in  arms  and  undefeated,  Newcastle  had  failed  to 
conquer  the  West  Ridiog,  and  Sir  WUIiam  Wsller,  who  had 
cleared  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  of  "  roaUgnants,"  enUred 
Gloucestershire  early  in  March^  destroyed  a  small  Royalist 
force  at  Highnam  (March  24),  and  secured  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
for  the  Parliament.  Finally,  some  of  Charics's  own  intrigues 
opportunely  coming  to  light,  the  waverers,  seeing  the  impossi- 


bility of  phda  dealing  w!th  the  court,  raBied  agahi  to  the  party 
of  resistance,  and  the  aeries  of  negotiations  cdled  by  the  name 
of  the  Treaty  of  Oxford  doaed  in  April  with  no  more  result  than 
those  which  had  preceded  Edgehill  and  Tumham  Green.  About 
this  time  too,  following  and  Improving  upon  the  example  of 
Ncwcaads  in  the  north,  Parliament  ordered  the  formation  of 
the  celebrate  "  aaaodations "  or  groups  of  counties  banded 
together  by  mutual  consent  for  defence.  The  most  poweritd 
and  best  organised  of  these  was  that  of  the  eastern  counties 
(headquarters  Cambridge),  where  the  danger  of  attack  from  the 
north  was  near  enou^  to  indttGe  great  energy  in  the  preparations 
for  meeting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  too  distant  effectively  to 
interfere  with  these  preparations.  Above  all,  the  Eastern 
AssociadoD  was  f  nmi  the  first  guided  and  inqnred  by  Cokud 
CromweU. 

6.  The  Flan  ofCmmpaigm,  i64S^^'The  king's  plan  of  operation 
for  the  next  campaign,  which  waa  perhaps  inspired  frouLabroad, 
was  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  "pdnt"  of  164a.  The 
king's  army,  based  on  the  fortified  area  around  Oxford,  wu 
counted  sufficient  to  use  up  Essex's  forces.  On  either  hand, 
therefore,  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  west,  the  Royalist  armies 
were  to  fight  their  way  inwards  towarda  London,  after  whidr 
all  three  armies,  converging  on  that  place  in  due  season,  were 
to  cut  off  its  supplies  and  its  sea-borne  revenue  and  to  starve 
the  rebellion  into  surrender.  The  condition  of  this  threefold 
advance  was  of  course  that  the.  enemy  should  not  be  able  to 
defeat  the  armies  in  detail,  ix.  that  he  should  be  fixed  and  hdd 
in  the  Thamea  valley;  this  secured,  there  was  no  purely  military 
objection  against  operating  in  separate  armies  from  the  cit* 
cumf  erenoe  towards  the  centre.  It  was  on  the  rock  of  local 
feeling  that  the  king's  phm  came  to  grief.  Even  after  the  arrival 
of  the  queen  and  her  convoy ,  Newcastie  had  to  allow  her  to 
ptooeed  with  a  small  force,  and  to  remain  behind  with  the  main 
body,  because  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Ridiaig,  and  above 
all  because  the  port  of  Hull,  in  the  hands  4»f  the  FairfaxM, 
constituted  a  menace  that  the  Royalists  of  the  East  Riding 
refused  to  ignore.  Hopton's  advance  too,  undertaken  without 
the  Cornish  levies,  was  checked  in  the  action  of  SonrUm  Down 
(Dartmoor)  on  the  35th  of  April,  and  on  the  same  day  Waller 
captured  Hereford.  Essex  had  already  left  Windsor  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Reading,  the  most  important  point  in  the  circle 
of  fortresses  round  Oxford,  which  after  a  vain  attempt  at  relief 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  a6th  of  April.  Thus  the  opening 
operations  were  unfavourable,  not  indeed  so  far  as  to  require 
the  scheme  to  be  abandoned,  but  at  least  delaying  the  develops 
ment  until  the  campaigning  season  was  far  advanced. 

7.  Victwies  oj  Ho^n. — ^Bot  affairs  improved  in  May.  The 
queen's  long-expected  convoy  arrived  at  Woodstock  on  the  X3th. 
The  earl  of  Stamford's  army,  which  had  again  entered  Colnwall> 
was  attacked  in  its  selected  poaitbn  at  Stratton  and  {xactically 
annihilated  by  Hopton  (May  16).  This  brilliant  victory  was 
due  above  all  to  Sir  Bevil  GrenvUle  and  the  lithe  ComishmeDy 
who,  though  but  a4oo  against  5400  and  destitute  of  artillery, 
stormed  "  Sumford  Hill, "  killed  300  of  the  enemy»  and  captured 
1700  more  with  all  their  gxms,  colours  and  baggage.  Devon 
Was  at  once  overrun  by  the  victors.  Essex's  army,  for  want  of 
material  resources,  had  had  to  be  content  with  the  capture  of 
Reading,  and  a  Royalist  force  under  Hertford  and  Prince 
Maurice  (Rupert's  brother)  moved  out  as  far  as  Salisbury  to 
hold  out  a  hand  to  their  friends  io  Devonshire,  while  Waller, 
the  only  Parliamentary  commander  left  in  the  field  in  the  west, 
had  to  abandon  bis  conquests  in  the  Severn  valley  to  oppose 
the  further  progress  of  his  intimate  friend  and  present  enemy, 
Hopton.  Eajrly  in  Jime  Hertford  and  Hopton  united  at  Chard 
and  rapidly  moved,  with  some  cavalry  skirmishing,  towards  Bath» 
where  Waller's  army  lay.  Avoiding  the  barrier  of  the  Mendips, 
they  moved  round  via  Frome  to  the  Avon.  But  Waller,  thus 
cut  off  from  London  and  threatened  with  investment,  acted 
with  great  skill,  and  some  days  of  manoeuvres  and  skirmishing 
followed,  after  which  Hertford  and  Hopton  found  themselves 
on  the  north  side  of  Bath  facing  Waller's  entrenched  position 
on  the  top  of  Lansdown  Hill.  ^This  position  the  RoyalisU 
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Stormed  on  the  stii  of  July.  The  battle  of  Lansdown  was  a 
second  Stratton  for  the  Comishmen,  but  this  time  the  enemy 
was  of  different  quality  and  far  differently  led,  and  they  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  whole  force.  At  dusk  both  sides  stood  on  the  flat  summit 
of  the  hill,  still  firing  Intd  one  another  with  such  energy  as  was 
not  yet  expended,  and  in  the  night  Waller  drew  off  his  men  into 
Bi^.  "  We  were  glad  they  were  gone,"  wrote  a  Royalist 
officer,  "  for  if  they  had  not,  I  know  who  had  within  the  hour." 
Next  day  Hopton  was  severely  injured  by  the  explosionof  a  wagon 
containing  the  reserve  ammunition,  and  the  Royalists,  finding 
their  victory  profitless,  moved  eastward  to  Devises,  closely 
followed  by  the  enemy.  On  the  loth  of  July  Sir  William  Waller 
took  post  on  Roundway  Down,  overlooking  Devizes,  and  cap- 
tured a  Royalist  ammunition  column  from  Oxford.  On  the  nth 
he  came  down  and  invested  Hopton's  foot  in  Devizes  itself, 
while  the  Rqyalist  cavalry,  Hertford  and  Maurice  with  them, 
rode  away  towards  Salisbury.  But  although  thesiege  waspressed 
with  such  vigour  that  an  assault  was  fixed  for  the  evening  of  the 
rjth,  the  Comishmen,  Hopton  directing  the  defence  from  his 
bed,  held  out  stubboraly,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  July  xjth 
Prince  Maurice's  horsemen  appeared  on  Roundway  Down, 
having 'ridden  to  Oxford,  picked  up  reinforcements  there,  and 
returned  at  full  speed  to  save  their  comrades.  Waller's  army 
tried  its  best,  but  some  of  its  elements  were  of  doubtful  quality 
and  the  grotmd  was  all  in  Maurice's  favour.  The  battle  did  not 
last  long.  The  combined  attack  of  the  Oxford  force  from 
Roundway  and  of  Hopton's  men  from  the  town  practically 
annihilated  Waller's  army.  Very  soon  afterwards  Rupert  came 
up  with  fresh  Royalist  forces,  amd  the  combined  armies  moved 
westward.  Bristol,  the  second  port  of  the  kingdom,  was  thek 
objective,  and  in  four  days  from  the  opening  of  the  siege  it  was 
in  their  hands  (July  26),  Waller  with,  the  besten  remnant  of  his 
army  at  Bath  being  powerless  to  intervene.  The  effect  of  this 
blow  was  felt  even  in  Dorsetshire.  Within  three  wedcs  of  the 
surrender  Prince  Maurice  with  a  body  of  fast>moving  cavalry 
overran  that  county  almost  unopposed. 

&  AdwaUoH  Moor, — Newcastle  meanwhile  had  resumed  opera- 
tions against  the  clothing  towns,  this  time  with  success.  The 
Fairfaxes  had  been  fighting  in  the  West  Riding  since  January 
with  such  troops  from  the  Hull  region  as  they  had  been  able  to 
bring  across  Newcastle's  lines.  They  and  the  townsmen  together 
were  too  weak  for  Newcastle's  increadng  forces,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  relieve  them  by  bringing  up  the  Parliament's 
forces  in  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire  and  the 
Eastern  Association.  But  local  interests  preva&d  again,  in 
spite  of  Cromwell's  presence,  and  after  assembling  at  Notting- 
ham, the  midland  rebels  quietly  dispersed  to  their  several 
counties  (June  a).  The  Fairfaxes  were  left  to  their  fate,  and 
about  the  same  time  Hull  itself  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
queen's  forces  throujgh  the  treachery  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  the 
governor,  and  his  Son,  the  commander  of  the  Lincdnshire  Pariia- 
mentarians.  The  latter  had  been  placed  under  arrest  at  the 
instance  of  Cromwell  and  of  Cokmel  Hutchinson,  the  governor 
of  Nottingham  Castle;  he  escaped  to  Hull,  but  both  father  and 
son  were  seized  by  the  citizens  and  afterwards  executed.  More 
serious  than  an  isolated  act  of  treachery  was  the  far-reaching 
Royalist  plot  that  had  been  detected  in  Parliament  itsdf.  for 
complicity  in  which  Lord  Conway,  Edmund  Waller  the  poet, 
and  several  members  of  both  Houses  were  arrested.  The-safety 
of  HuH  was  of  no  avail  for  the  West  Riding  towns,  and  the 
Fairfaxes  underwent  a  decisive  defeat  at  Adwalton  (Atberton) 
Moor  near  Bradford  on  the  30th  of  June.  After  this,  by  way 
of  Lincolnshire,  they  escaped  to  Hull  and  reorganized  the 
defence  of  that  place.    The  West  Riding  perforce  submitted. 

The  queen  herself  with  a  second  convoy  and  a  small  army 
under  Henry  (Lord)  Jermyn  soon  moved  via  Newark,  Ashby- 
de^la-Zoocb,  LJchfidd  and  other  Royalist  garrisons  to  Oxford, 
where  she  joined  her  husband  on  the  14th  of  July.  But  New< 
castle  (now  a  marquis)  was  not  yet  ready  for  his  part  in  the 
programme.  The  Yorkshire  troops  would  not  march  on  London 
white  the  enemy  was  master  of  Hull,  and  by  this  time  there  was 


a  solid  barrier  between  the  royal  army  of  the  north  and  the 
capitaL  Roundway  Dovn  and  Adwalton  Moor  were  not  after 
all  destined  to  be  fatal,  though  peace-riots  in  London,  dissensions 
in  the  Houses,  and  quarrels  amongst  the  generals  were  their 
immediate  consequences.  A  new  factor  had  arisen  in  the  var-- 
the  Eastern  Association. 

.  9.  Cromwell  and  the  Eastern  Associatiott. — ^This  had  ahcady 
intervened  to  help  in  the  siege  of  Reading  and  had  sent  troops 
to  the  abortive  gathering  at  Nottingham,  besides  clearing  its 
own  ground  of  **  malignants."  From  the  first  Cromwell  was  tlM 
dominant  influence.  Fresh  from  EdgehiU,  he  had  told  Hampden* 
"Yom  must  get  men  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as 
gentlemen  will  go,"  not  "old  decayed  serving-men,  tapsters 
and  such  kind  of  fellows  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have 
honour  and  courage  and  resolution  in  than,"  and  in  January 
1643  he  had  gone  to  his  own  county  to  "  raise  such  men,  as  had 
the  fear  of  Ciod  before  them  and  made  some  conscience  of  what 
they  did."  These  men,  once  found,  were  willing,  for  the  cause, 
to  submit  to  a  rigorous  training  and  an  iron  discipline  such  as 
other  troops,  fighting  for  honour  only  or  for  profit  only,  could 
not  be  brought  to  endure.^  The  result  was  soon  apparent. 
As  early  as  the  13th  of  May,  Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse— 
recruited  from  the  horse-loving  yeomen  of  the  eastern  counties— 
demonstrated  its  superiority  in  the  field  in  a  skirmish  near 
Grantham,  and  in  the  irregular  fighting  in  Lincolnshire  during 
June  and  July  (which  was  on  the  irtiole  unfavourable  to  the 
Parliament),  as  previously  in  pacifying  the  Eastern  Association 
itself,  these  Puritan  troopers  distinguiahed  themselves  by  long 
and  rapid  marches  that  may  bear  comparison  with  aln^ost  any 
in  the  hbtory  of  the  mounted  arm.  When  Cromwell's  second 
opportunity  came  at  Gainsborough  on  the  aSth  of  July,  the 
"  Lincolneer  "  horse  who  were  under  his  orders  were  fired  by 
theexampleof  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  and  Cromwell,  directing 
the  whole  with  skill,  and  above  all  wiUi  energy,  utterly  routed 
the  Royalist  horse  and  killed  their  general,  Charles  Cavendish. 

In  the  meantime  the  army  of  Essex  had  been  inactive.  After 
the  fall  of  Reading  a  serious  epidemic  of  sickness  had  reduced 
it  to  impotence.  On  the  x8th  of  June  the  Parliamentary 
cavaby  was  routed  and  John  Hampden  mortally  wounded  at 
Chalgrove  Field  near  Chiselhampton,  and  when  at  last  Essex, 
having  obtained  the  desired  reinforcements,  moved  against 
Oxford  from  the  Aylesbury  side,  he  found  his  men  demoralized 
by  inaction,  and  before  the  menace  of  Rupert's  cavalry,  to  which 
he  had  nothing  to  oppose,  he  withdrew  to  Bedfordshire  (July). 
He  made  no  attempt  to  intercept  the  march  of  the  queen's 
convoys,  he  had  permitted  the  Oxford  army,  which  he  should 
have  held  fast,  to  intervene  effectually  in  the  midlands,  the  west, 
and  the  south-west,  and  Waller  might  well  complain  that  Essex, 
who  still  held  Reading  and  the  Chiltems,  had  given  him  neither 
active  nor  passive  support  in  the  critical  days  preceding  Round- 
way  Down.  Still  only  a  few  voices  were  raised  to  demand  his 
removal,  and  he  was  diortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
his  skill  and  devotion  in  a  great  campaign  and  a  great  battle. 
The  centre  and  the  right  of  th(!  three  Royalist  armies  had  for  a 
moment  (Roundway  to  Bristol)  united  to  crush  Waller,  but 
their  concentration  was  short-lived.  Pl3rmouth  was  to  Hopton's 
men  what  Hull  was  to  Newcastle's— they  would  not  march  on 
Lond<m  until  the  menace  to  their  homes  was  removed.  Further, 
there  were  dissensions  among  the  generals  which  Charles  was  too 
weak  to  crush,  and  consequently  the  original  plan  reappears— 
the  main  Royalist  army  to  operate  in  the  centre,  Hopton's  (no* 
Maurice's )  on  the  right,  Newcastle  on  the  left  towards  London. 
While  waiting  for  the  faU  of  Hull  and  Plymouth,  Charies  natuialiy 
decided  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  by  reducing  Gloucester, 
the  one  great  fortress  of  the  Parliament  in  the  west. 

10.  Siege  and  Relief  ef  Gloucester.— This  decision  quickJJ 
brought  on  a  crisis.  While  the  earl  of  Manchester  (with  CiomweU 
as  his  lieutenant-general)  was  appointed  to  head  the  forces  el 
the  Eastern  Association  against  Newcastle,  and  Waller  «ss 

> "  Making  not  money  but  that  which  they  took  to  be  the  P»J*£ 
licity  to  be  their  end  they  were  the  more  ennsed  to  be  vaMn* 
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fi«cB  a  new  Mnay  whaewith  ifiin  to  engage  Hopton  and 
Mittzice»  the  taak  of  saving  GloacMter  from  the  king's  army  fdl 
tofiHez,  urtio  was  heavily  letnfoKed  and  drew  his  anny  together 
for  action  ia  tbe  last  days  of  August.  Resort  was  had  to  the 
pRSB-gaag  to  fill  the  ranks,  recruiting  for  Waller^  new  army 
ns  stopped,  and  London  sent  six  regiments  of  trained  ban^ 
tp  the  frontt  closing  the  shops  so  that  every  man  should  be  fiee 
to  take  his  pnrt  la  what  was  thought  to  be  the  supreme  trial 
of  strength. 

Ob  the  36th,  all  being  ready,  Efesez  started.  Through  Ayles- 
buiy  and  round  the  north  side  of  Oxford  to  Stow-on>the>WoId 
tbe  simy  moved  resolutely,  not  deterred  by  want  of  food  and 
Rst,  or  by  the  attacks  of  Rupert^  and  M/lhnot's  horse  on  its 
flaok.  Ob  the  5th  of  September,  |ust  as  Ghweeater  was  at 
the  end  of  its  xcaources,  the  siege  was  suddenly  raised  and  the 
RoyalisU  drew  off  to  Painswick.  for  Essex  had  reached  Chelten- 
ham and  the  danger  was  over.  Then,  the  field  armies  being 
agun  face  to  face  and  free  to  move,  there  followed  a  series  of 
skilful  manoeuvres  in  the  Severn  and  Avon  valleys,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Parliamentary  army  gained  a  long  start  on  Its 
bomeward  road  via  Cricklade,  Hungerford  and  Reading.  But 
tbe  Royalist  cavalry  under  Rupert,  followed  rapidly  by  Charles 
and  the  maia  body  from  Evesham,  strained  every  nerve  to 
bead  off  Eaaex  at  Newbury,  and  after  a  sharp  dtinnlsh  on 
AMboume  Chase  on  the  i8th  of  September  succeeded  in  ddng 
so.  On  the  19th  the  whole  Royal  army  was  drawn  up,  fadng 
vest,  with  its  right  on  Newhuiy  and  its  left  on  Enbome  Heath. 
EsKz's  men  knew  that  evening  that  they  would  have  to  break 
thran^  by  foroe-^ere  was  no  suggestion  of  surrender. 

XI.-  Fsrjl  BatlU  of  Newbury,  Sepiember  «o,  7tf^j.— Thegromd 
ms  densely  iatersected  by  hedges  except  in  front  of  the  Royalists' 
left  centre  (Newbury  Wash)  and  left  (Enbome  Heath),  and, 
poetically,  Essex's  army  was  never  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
for  each  unit  was  thrown  into  the  fight  as  it  came  up  its  own 
mad  or  lane.  On  the  left  wing,  in  spite  of  the  Royalist  counter- 
itrokcs,  the  attack  had  the  best  of  it,  capturing  field  after  field, 
atad  thus  gradually  gaining  ground  to  the  front.  Here  Lord 
Falkland  was  killed.  On  the  Reading  road  itself  Essex  did  not 
succeed  in  deplosring  on  to  the  open  ground  on  Newbury  Wash, 
but  victoriott^y  repelled  the  royal  horse  when  it  chargeid  up  to 
the  huies-and  hedges  held  by  his  foot.  On  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Parfiamentary  army,  which  stood  in  the  open  ground  of 
Enbome  Heath,  took  place  a  famous  incident.  Here  two  of  the 
London  legiments,  froh  to  war  as  they  were,  were  exposed  to  a 
trial  as  severe  as  that  which  broke  dotrn  the  veteran  Spanish 
infantry  at  Rocroi  in  this  same  year.  Rupert  and  the  Royalist 
horse  again  and  again  charged  up  to  the  squares  of  pikes,  and 
between  each  charge  his  guns  tried  to  disorder  the  Londoners,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  advance  of  the  royal  infantry  that  the  trained 
bands  retired,  slowly  and  in  magnificent  order,  to  the  edge  of  the 
heath. .  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Essex's  army  had  fought 
its  hardest  and  failed  to  break  the  opposing  line.  But  the 
Royalisu  had  suffered  so  heavily,  and  above  all  the  valour 
<lisplayed  by  the  rebels  had  so  profoundly  impressed  them,  that 
they  were  glad  to  give  up  the  disputed  road  and  withdraw  into 
Newbury.  Essex  thereupon  pursued  his  march,  Reading  was 
KSched  on  the  a  and  after  a  small  rearguard  skirmish  at  Alder* 
iQuton,  and  so  ended  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of 
English  history. 

13.  Hull  and  Wineeby.^MeuiVfhUe  the  siege  of  Hull  had 
commenced.  The  Eastern  Assodation  forces  under  Manchester 
promptly  moved  up  into  Lincolnshire,  the  foot  besieging  Lynn 
(which  surrendered  on  the  i6th  of  September)  while  the  horse 
Tode  into  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to  give  a  hand  to  the 
Fairfaxes.  Fortunately  tbe  sea  communications  of  Hull  were 
^'Pcn.  On  the  x8th  of  September  part  of  the  cavalry  In  Hull 
^as  ferried  over  to  Bart(m,  and  the  rest  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  went  by  sea  to  Saltfleet  a  few  days  later,  the  whole 
Joining  Cromwell  near  Spilsby.  In  return  the  old  Lord  Fairfax, 
*bo  remained  in  Hull,  received  infantry  reinforcements  and 
^^nantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  from  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion.  On  the  nth  of  October  CkomweH  and  Faufax  together 


won  a  brilliant  cavalry  action  at  Wlnceby,  driving  the  Royalist 
hone  in  confusion  before  them  to  Newark,  and  on  the  same  day 
Newoastie's  army  around  Hull,  which  had  suffered  terribly 
from  the  hardships  of  continuous  siege  work,  was  attacked 
by  the  garrfoon  and  to  severely  handled  that  next  day  the 
siege  was  given  up.  Later,  Manchester  retook  Lincoln  and 
GaJadMnwe^,  and  thus  Lincohishire,  which  had  been  almost 
entirely  in  Newcastle's  hands  bef<»e  he  was  compelled  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  H^,wasadded  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  to  the 
Eastern  Assodation. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  reactioB  after  the  crisis  of  Newbury,  the 
war  languished.  The  dty  regiments  went  home,  leaving  Essex 
too  weak  to  hold  Reading,  which  the  RoyaUsts  reoccupied  on  the 
3rd  of  October.  At  this  the  Londoners  offered  to  serve  again, 
and  actually  took  part  in  a  minor  campaign  around  Newport 
PagneU,  which  town  Rupert  attempted  to  fortify  as  a  menace 
to  the  Eastern  Assodation  and  its  communications  with  London. 
Essex  was  successful  in  preventing  this,  but  his  London  regiments 
again  went  home,  and  Sir  William  Waller's  new  army  ia 
Hampshire  failed  lamentaUy  in  an  attempt  on  Basing  House 
(November  7),  the  London  trained  bands  deserting  ett  Hoe. 
Shortly  afterwards  Arundd  surrendered  to  a  force  under  Sir 
Ralph,  now  Lord  Hopton  (December  9). 

13.  The  "Irifk  CesooHou"  and  the  Sotemn  League  and 
Cooemmt. — Politically,  these  months  were  the  turning-point  of 
the  war.  In  Ireland,  the  lung's  lieutenant,  by  order  of  his 
master,  made  a  trace  with  the  Irish  rebels  (Sept.  x  $),  Charles's 
chid  object  was  to  set  free  his  army  to  fight  in  Enj^d,  but  it 
was  bdieved  universally  that  Irish  regiments-^in  plain  words, 
pa{»ts  in  arms— would  shortly  follow.  Under  these  dr- 
cumstances  his  act  united  against  him  nearly  every  class  in 
Protestant  En^and,  above  all  brought  into  the  English  quarrd 
the  armed  strength  of  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Yet  Charles, 
still  trusting  to  intrigue  and  diplomacy  to  keep  Scotland  in 
check,  deliberately  rejected  the  advice  of  Montrose,  his  greatest 
and  most  faithful  lieutenant,  who  wished  to  give  the  Scots 
employment  for  their  army  at  home.  Only  ten  days  after  tbe 
'*  Irish  cessation,"  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  swore  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  the  die  was  cast.  It  is  true 
that  even  a  semblance  of  Presbyterian  theocracy  put  the 
"  Independents  "  00  thdr  guard  and  definitdy  raised  the  question 
of  freedom  of  consdence,  and  that  secret  negotiations  were 
opened  between  the  Independents  and  Charles  on  that  basis, 
but  they  soon  discovered  that  the  king  was  merely  using  them 
as  -iastraments  to  bring  about  the  betmyal  of  Aylesbury  and 
other  small  rebel  posts.  All  parties  found  it  convenient  to  inter- 
pret  the  Covenant  liberaUy  for  the  present,  and  at  the  begimung 
of  1644  the  Parliamentary  party  showed  so  united  a  front  that 
even  Pym's  death  (December  8, 1643)  hardly  affected  its  resolu- 
tion to  continue  the  struggle. 

The  troops  from  Ireland,  thus  obtained  at  the  cost  of  an 
enormous  pditical  blunder,  proved  to  be  untrustworthy  after  all. 
Those  serving  in  Hopton's  army  were  "  mutinous  and  shrewdly 
infected  with  tbe  rebellious  humour  of  England."  When  Waller's 
Londoners  surprised'  and  routed  a  Royalist  detachment  at 
Alton  (December  13, 16^3),  half  the  prisoners  took  the  Covenant 
Hopton  had  to  retire,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  1644  Waller 
recaptured  Arundd.  Byron's  Cheshire  army  was  In  no  better 
case.  Newcastle's  retreat  from  Hull  and  the  loss  of  Gainsborough 
had  completely  changed  the  situation  in  the  midlands,  Brereton 
was  joined  by  the  younger  Fairfax  from  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
Royalists  were  severely  defeated  for  a  second  time  at  Nantwich 
(January  35).  As  at  Alton,  the  majority  of  the  prisoners 
(amongst  them  Colonel  George  Monk)  took  the  Covenant  and 
entered  the  Parliamentary  army.  In  Lancashire,  as  in  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire  aild  Lincolnshire,  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament  was  in  the  ascendant  Resistance  revived  in  the 
West  Riding  towns,  Lord  Fairfax  was  again  in  the  fidd  in  the 

>  For  the  thtrd  time  within  the  year  the  London  trained  bands 

turned  out  in  force.    It  was  characteristic  of  the  eariy  years  of  the 

war  that  imminent  danger  akme  called  forth  the  devotion  of  the 

citizen  soldier.    If  he  was  employed  in  ordinary  tiroes  («.g.  at  Baatag 

I  House)  he  wouhl  neither  fight  nor  march  with  spirit 
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East  Riding,  and  even  Newark  was  doaely  besieged  by  Sir 
John  Meldnim.  More  important  news  came  in  from  the  north. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  Scottish  army  had  passed  the  Tweed 
on  the  xQth  of  January,  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army  would  soon  be  attacked  in  front  and  rear 
at  once. 

14.  Newark  and  Cheriton  {March  1644),— As  in  x643i  Rupert 
was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  north  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his 
aide.  Moving  by  the  Welsh  border,  and  gathering  up  garrisons 
and  recruits  snowball-wise  as  he  marched,  he  went  first  to 
Cheshire  to  give  a  hand  to  Byron,  and  then,  with  the  utmost 
speed,  he  made  for  Newark.  On  the  30th  of  March  1644  he 
bivouacked  at  Bingham,  and  on  the  aist  he  not  only  relieved 
Newark  but  routed  the  besiegers'  cavalry.  On  the  ssnd 
Meldrum's  position  was  so  hopelm  that  he  capitulated  on  tenna. 
But,  brilliant  soldier  as  he  was,  the  prince  was  unable  to  do  more 
than  raid  a  few  Parliamentary  posts  around  Lincoln,  after 
which  he  had  to  return  his  borrowed  forces  to  their  various 
garrisons  and  go  back  to  Wales— laden  indeed  with  captured 
pikea  and  muskets — to  raise  a  permanent  field  army.  But 
Rupert  could  not  be  in  all  places  at  once.  Newcastle  was 
clamorous  for  aid.  In  T.anrashire,  only  the  countess  of  Derby, 
in  Lathom  House,  held  out  for  the  king,  and  her  husband 
pressed  Rupert  to  go  to  her  relief.  Once,  too,  the  prince  was 
ordered  back  to  Oxford  to  furnish  a  travelling  escort  for  the 
queen,  who  shortly  after  this  gave  birth  to  her  youngest  child 
and  returned  to  France.  The  orda  was  countermanded  within 
a  few  hours,  it  is  true,  but  Charles  had  good  reason  for  avoiding 
detachments  from  his  own  army.  On  the  29th  of  March,  Hopton 
had  undergone  a  severe  defeat  at  Cheriton  near  New  Alresfmrd. 
In  the  preliminary  manoeuvres  and  in  the  opening  stages  of  the 
battle  the  advantage  lay  with  the  Royalists,  and  the  earl  of 
Forth,  who  waspresent,was  satisfied  with  what  had  been  achieved 
and  tried  to  break  off  the  aaion.  But  Royalist  indisdpline 
ruined  everything.  A  young  cavalxy  colonel  charged  in  defiance 
of  orders,  a  fresh  engagement  opened,  and  at  the  last  moment 
Waller  snatched  a  victory  out  of  defeat.  Worse  than  this  was 
the  news  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland.  Charles  had  at  last 
assented  to  Montrose's  plan  and  promised  him  the  title  of 
marquis,  but  the  first  attempt  to  raise  the  Royalist  standard  in 
Scotland  gave  no  omen  of  its  later  triumphs.  In  Yorkshire 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  advandng  from  Lancashire  through  the 
West  Riding,  joined  his  father.  Selby  was  stormed  on  the  x  xth 
of  April,  and  thereupon  Newcastle,  who  had  been  manoeuvring 
against  the  Scots  in  Durham,  hastily  drew  back,  sent  his  cavalry 
away,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  foot  in  Yorl^  Two  days 
later  the  Scottish  general,  Alexander  Leslie,  Lord  Leven,  joined 
the  Fairfaxes  and  prepared  to  invest  that  dty. 

15.  Plans  of  Campaign  for  1644. — ^The  original  plan  of  the 
Parliamentary  "Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,"  which  direaed 
the  military  and  dvil  policy  of  the  allies  after  the  fa^on  of  a 
modem  cabinet,  was  to  combine  Essex's  and  Manchester's 
armies  in  an  attack  upon  the  king's  army,  Aylesbury  bdng 
appointed  as  the  place  of  concentration.  Waller's  troops  were 
to  continue  to  drive  back  Hopton  and  to  reconquer  the  west, 
Fairfax  and  the  Scots  to  invest  Newcastle's  army,  while  in  the 
midlands  Brereton  and  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  could  be  counted 
upon  to  neutralize,  the  one  Byron,  the  others  the  Newark 
Royalists.  But  Waller,  once  more  deserted  by  his  trained  bands, 
was  unable  to  profit  by  his  victory  of  Cheriton,  and  retired  to 
Famham.  Manchester,  too,  was  delayed  because  the  Eastern 
Assodation  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Rupert's 
Newark  exploit — Lincoln,  abandoned  by  the  rebds  on  that 
occasion,  was  not  reoccupied  till  the  6th  of  May.  Moreover, 
Essex  found  himself  compelled  to  defend  his  conduct  and 
motives  to  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  and  as  usual  was 
straitened  for  men  and  money.  But  Uiough  there  were  grave 
elemenU  of  weakness  on  the  other  side,  the  Royalists  considered 
thdi:  own  position  to  be  hopeless.  Prince  Maurice  was  engaged 
jn  the  fruitless  siege  of  Lyme  Regis,  Gloucester  was  again  a 
centre  of  activity  and  counterbalanced  Newark,  and  the  situation 
in  the  north  was  practically  desperate.    Rupert  himself  came 


to  Oxford  (April  as)  to  tuge  tliat  Us  new  army  should  be  kept 
free  to  inarch  to  aid  Newcastle,  who  was  now  threatened — owing 
to  the  abandcmment  of  the  enemy's  original  plan— by  Manchester 
as  well  ss  Fsirf ax  and  Leven.  There  was  no  further  talk  of  the 
concentric  advance  of  three  armies  on  London.  The  fiery 
prince  and  the  methodical  earl  of  Brentford  (Forth)  were  at 
one  at  least  in  recommending  that  the  Oxford  area  with  its 
own  garrison  and  a  mobile  force  in  addition  should  be  the  pivot 
of  the  field  armies'  operations.  Rupert,  needing  above  all  ade- 
quate time  for  the  devdopment  of  the  northern  offensive,  was  not 
in  favour  of  abandoning  any  of  the  barriers  to  Essex's  advance. 
Brentford,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  advisable  to  contract 
the  lines  of  defence,  and  Charles,  as  usual  undeddcd,  agreed 
to  Rupert's  scheme  and  executed  Brentford's.  Reading,  there- 
fore, wss  diimsntlfd  early  in  May,  and  Abingdon  given  up  shortly 
afterwards. 

x6.  Cropredy  Bridge.'-lt  was  now  possible  for  the  enemy  to 
approach  Oxford,  and  Abingdon  was  no  sooner  evacuated  than 
(May  36)  Waller's  and  Essex's  armies  tmited  there— still,  un- 
fortunately for  their  cause,  under  separate  commanders.  From 
Abingdon  Essex  moved  direct  on  Oxford,  Waller  towards 
Wantage,  where  he  could  give  a  hand  to  Masaey,  the  energetic 
governor  of  Gk)ucester.  Affairs  seemed  so  bad  in  the  west 
(Maurice  with  a  whole  army  was  still  vainly  besieging  the  single 
line  of  low  breastworks  that  constituted  the  fortress  of  Lyme) 
that  the  king  despatched  Hopton  to  take  charge  of  Bristol. 
Nor  were  things  much  better  at  Oxford;  the  t>arriers  of  time 
and  space  and  the  supply  area  had  been  ddiberately  given  up 
to  the  enemy,  and  Churles  was  practically  forced  to  undertake 
extensive  fidd  operations  with  no  hope  of  success  save  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enemy's  mistakes.  The  enemy,  as  it  happened, 
did  not  disappoint  him.  The  king,  probably  advised  by  Brent- 
ford, conducted  a  skilful  war  of  manoeuvre  in  the  area  defined 
by  Stourbridge,  Gloucester,  AUngdon  and  Northampton,  at  the 
end  of  which  Essex,  leaving  Waller  to  the  sedondary  work,  as  he 
conceived  it,  of  keeping  the  king  away  from  Oxford  and  redudng 
that  fortress,  marched  off  into  the  west  with  most  of  the  general 
service  troops  to  repeat  at  Lyme  Regis  his  Gloucester  expldt 
of  X643.  At  one  moment,  indeed,  Charles  (then  in.  Bewdley) 
rose  to  the  idea  of  inarching  north  to  join  Rupert  and  Newcastle, 
but  he  soon  made  up  his  inind  to  return  to  Oxford.  From 
Bewdley,  therefore,  he  moved  to  Buckingham — the  distant 
threat  on  London  producing  another  evanescent  dtisen  army 
drawn  from  six  counties  under  Major-General  Browne-^and 
Waller  followed  him  dosdy.  When  the  king  turned  upon 
Browne's  motley  host.  Waller  appeared  in  time  to  avert  disaster, 
and  the  two  armies  worked  away  to  the  upper  Cherwell.  Brent- 
ford and  Waller  were  excellent  strategists  of  the  17th  century 
type,  and  ndther  would  fight  a  pitched  battle  without  every 
diadce  in  his  favour.  Eventually  on  the  39th  of  June  the 
Royalists  were  successful  in  a  series  of  minor  fights  about 
Cropredy  Bridge,  and  the  result  was,  in  accordance  with  con- 
tinental custom,  adnu'tted  to  be  an  important  victory,  though 
Waller's  main  army  drew  off  unharmed.  In  the  meantime, 
Essex  had  relieved  Lyme  (June  15)  and  occupied  Weymouth, 
and  was  preparing  to  go  farther.  The  two  rebd  armies  were 
now  indeed  separate.  Waller  had  been  left  tordo  as  best  he  could, 
and  a  worse  fate  was  soon  to  overtake  the  cautious  eari. 

17.  Campaign  of  Marston  Moor. — During  these  manoeuvres 
the  northern  campaign  had  been  fought  to  an  issue.  Rupert's 
courage  and  energy  were  more  likely  to  command  success  in  the 
English  Civil  War  than  all  the  consdentious  caution  of  an  'Esan 
or  a  Brentford.  On  the  i6th  of  May  he  left  Shrewsbury  to  fight 
his  way  through  hostile  country  to  Lancashire,  where  he  hoped 
to  re-establish  the  Derby  influence  and  raise  new  forces.  Stock- 
port was  plundered  on  the  35th,  the  besiegers  of  Lathom  House 
utterly  defeated  at  Bolton  on  the  38th.  Soon  afterwards  he 
received  a  large  reinforcement  under  General  Goring,  whid) 
mcluded  5000  of  Newcastle's  cavalry.  The  capture  of  the 
almost  ddencdcss  town  of  Liverpool — ^undertaken  as  usual  to 
allay  local  fears—did  not  dday  Rupert  more  than  three  or  (cm 
days,  and  he  then  turned  towards  the  Yorkibirc  border  wiW 
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gnaHf  ausmented  foites.  Oft  the  14th  of  Jane  he  received  a 
despatch  from  the  king,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  there  was  a 
Ume^mit  imposed  on  the  northern  enterprise.  If  Yprk  were  lost 
or  dad  not  need  his  help,  Rupert  was  to  aiake  ail  haste  southward 
via  Worcester.  "  If  York  be  relieved  and  you  beat  the  rebels' 
armies  oi  both  Idngdoms,  then,  but  otherways  not,  I  way  posaUy 
make  a  shift  upon  the  defeasive  to  qaii  out  time  imtil  yon  cone 
to  assist  me." 

Charles  did  manage  to  "  spin  out  time."  But  k  was  of  capital 
importance  that  Rupert  had  to  do  his  work  upon  York  and 
the  allied  army  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  that,  acoording 
to  the  despatch,  there  were  only  two  ways  <rf  saving  the  royal 
cause, "  having  relieved  York  by  beating  the  Scots,"  or  marrhing 
wit  h  all  speed  to  Worcester.  Rupert's  duty,  interpreted  through 
the  medium  of  his  temperament,  was  dear  enough.  Newcastle 
still  held  out,  his  men  having  been  encouraged  by  a  small  success 
on  the  X7th  of  June,  and  Rupert  reach«i  Kaaresborough  on 
the  30th.  At  once  Leven,  Faiifax  and  Manchester  bnkt  up 
the  siege  of  York  and  moved  out  to  meet  htm.  But  the  prince, 
moving  still  at  high  speed,  rode  round  their  ri^^t  flank  via 
Boroughbridge  and  •Thornton  Bridge  and  entered  York  on  the 
north  side.  Newcastle  tried  to  dissuade  Rupert  from  fitting, 
but  his  record  as  a  general  was  scarcely  convincing  as  to  the 
value  of  his  advice.  Rupert  curtly  replied  that  he  had  orders  to 
fight,  and  the  Royalists  moved  out  towards  Marston  Moor 
iq.v.)  on  the  morning  of  July  s,  1644.  The  Parliamentaiy 
commanders,  fearing  a  fresh  manoeuvre,  had  already  begun  to 
retire  towards  Tadcaster,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
a  battle  was  impending  they  turned  back.  The  battle  of  Marston 
Moor  began  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the  first  real 
trial  of  strength  between  the  best  elements  on  either  side,  and  it 
ended  before  night  with  the  complete  victory  <tf  the  Parliamentary 
armies.  The  Royalist  cause  in  the  north  collapsed  once  for  all, 
Newcastle  fled  to  the  continent,  and  only  Rupert,  resolute  as 
ever,  extricated  6000  cavalry  from  the  dibdcU  and  rode  awj^ 
whence  he  had  come,  still  the  dominant  figure  of  the  ^var. 

18.  Indepeudency,'-^Thc  victory  gave  the  Parliament  entire 
control  of  the  north,  but  it  did  not  l«ui  to  the  definitive  solutiein 
of  the  political  problem,  and  in  fact,  on  the  question  of  Charies's 
place  in  a  new  Constitution,  the  victorious  generals  quarrelled  even 
before  York  had  surrendered.  Within  three  weeks  of  the  battle 
the  great  army  was  broken  up.  The  Yorkshire  troops  proceeded 
to  conquer  the  isoUted  Royalist  posts  in  their  county,  the  Scots 
marcheid  off  to  besiege  Newcastle-on-Tyae  and  to  hold  in  check 
a  nascent  Royalist  army  in  Westmorland.  Rupert  in  Lancashire 
they  ne^ected  entirely.  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  already 
estranged,  marched  away  into  the  Eastern  Association.  There, 
for  want  of  an  enemy  to  fight,  their  army  was  forced  to  be  idle, 
and  Cromwell  and  the  ever-growing  Independent  element 
quickly  came  to  suspect  their  commander  of  lukewarmnessin  the 
cause.  Waller's  army,  too,  was  spiritless  and  immobile.  On 
the  2nd  of  July,  despairing  of  the  existing  mih'taiy  system,  he 
made  to  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  New  Model,—"  My  lords,"  he  wrote,  "  till  you  have  an 
army  merely  your  own,  that  you  may  command,  it  is.  .  . 
impossible  to  do  anything  of  importance."  Browne's  trained 
band  army  was  perhaps  the  most  ill-behaved  of  all-^nce  the 
soldiers  attempted  to  murder  their  own  general.  Parliankent  in 
alarm  set  about  the  f<M'mation  of  a  new  general  service  force 
(July  12),  but  meantime  both  Waller's  and  Browne's  armies 
(at  Abingdon  and  Reading  respectively)  ignominioosly  collapsed 
by  mutiny  and  desertion.  It  was  evident  that  the  peoi^e  at 
large,  with  their  respect  for  the  law  and  their  anxiety  for  their 
own  homes,  were  tired  of  the  war.  Only  those  men — such  as 
Cromwell— who  has  set  their  hearts  on  fighting  out  the  quarrel 
of  conscience,  kept  steadfastly  to  their  purpose.  Cromwell 
himself  had  already  decided  that  the  king  himself  must  be 
deprived  of  his  authority,  and  his  supporters  were  equally  con- 
vinced. But  they  were  relatively  few.  Even  the  Eastern 
Association  trained  bands  had  joined  in  the  disafTection  in 
Waller's  army,  and  that  unfortunate  general's  suggestion  of  a 
professional  army,  with  all  its  dangers,  indicated  the  only  means 


of  enforcing  a  peace  such  as  Cromwell  and  his  friends  desired. 
There  was  this  important  difference,  however,  between  Waller's 
idea  and  Cromwell's  adiievement — that  the  professional  soldiers 
of  the  New  Modd  were  disciplined,  led,  and  in  all  things  inspired 
by  "godly"  officers.  Godliness,  devotion  to  the  cause,  and 
efficiency  were  indeed  the  only  criteria  CromweO  applied  to 
choosing  officers.  Long  before  this  he  had  warned  the  Scottish 
major-general  Lawrence  Crawford  that  the  precise  colour  of  a 
man's  religiottB  opinions  mattered  nothing  compared  with  his 
devotion  to  them,  and  had  tokl  the  committee  of  Suffolk, "  I 
had  rather  have  a  plain  russet-coated  captain  that  knows  what 
he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows  than  that  which  you  call 
a '  gentleman '  tad  is  nothing  ebe.  I  honour  a  gentleman  that 
is  so  indeed  .  •  .  but  seeing  it  was  necessary  the  work-  muit 
go  on,  better  plain  men  than  none."  If  "  men  of  honour  and 
birth"  possessed  the  essentials  of  godliness,  devotion,  and 
capacity,  Cromwell  prefored  them,  and  as  a  fact  only  seven 
out  of  thirty'sevcn  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  original  New 
Model  were  not  of  gentle  birth. 

19.  LcstwUkid, — ^But  all  this  was  as  yet  In  the  future.  Essex^ 
military  promenade  in  the  west  of  England  was  the  subject  of 
teunediate  interest.  At  first  successful,  this  general  penetrated 
to  Plymouth,  whence,  securely  based  as  he  thought,  be  could 
overrtm  Devon.  Unfortunate  for  him  he  was  persuaded  to 
overrun  Cornwall  as  well.  At  once  the  Comishmen  rose,  as  they 
had  risen  under  Hopton,  and  the  king  was  soon  on  the  march 
from  the  Oxford  region,  disregarding  the  armed  mobs  under 
Waller  and  Browne.  Their  state  reflected  the  general  languishing 
of  the  war  spirit  on  both  sides,  not  on  one  only,  as  Charles  dhh 
covered  when  he  learned  that  Lord  Wilmot,  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  his  horse,  was  in  correspondence  with  Essex.  Wilmot 
was  of  course  placed  under  arrest,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
dissolute  General  (yoring.  But  it  was  unpleasantly  evident 
that  even  gay  cavaliers  of  the  type  of  Wilmot  had  lost  the  ideals 
for  which  they  fought,  and  had  come  to  believe  that  the  realm 
would  never  be  at  peace  whfle  Charles  was  king.  Henceforward 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Royalist  foot,  now  a  thoroughly  pro* 
fcssional  force,  is  superior  in  quahty  to  the  once  superb  cavalry, 
and  that  not  merely  because  its  opportunities  for  plunder,  &c., 
are  more  limited.  Materially,  however,  the  immediate  victory 
was  undeniably  with  the  Royalists.  After  a  brief  period  oif 
manoeuvre,  the  Parliamentary  army,  now  far  from  I^ymouth, 
found  itself  surrounded  and  starving  at  Lostwithiel,  on  the 
Fowey  river,  without  hope  of  assistance.  The  horse  cut  its  way 
out  through  the  investing  drde  of  posts,  Essex  himself  escaped 
by  sea,  but  Major-(»enera]  Skippon,  his  second  in  command,  had 
to  surrender  with  the  whole  of  the  foot  on  the  snd  of  September. 
The  officers  and  men  were  allowed  to  go  free  to  Portsmouth, 
but  their  arms,  guiks  and  munitions  were  the  spofl  of  the  victors. 
Tliere  was  now  no  trustworthy  field  force  in  arms  for  the  Parlia- 
ment south  of  the  Humber,  for  «!ven  the  Eastern  Association 
army  was  distracted  by  its  religious  differences,  which  had  now 
at  last  come  definitely  to  the  front  and  absorbed  the  political 
dispute  m  a  wider  issue.  Cromwell  already  proposed  to  abolid) 
the  peerage,  the  members  of  which  were  indined  to  make  a 
hollow  peace,  and  had  ceased  to  pay  the  least  respect  to  his 
genera],  Manchester,  whose  scheme  for  the  solution  of  the  quarrel 
was  an  impossible  combinatton  of  Charles  and  PresbyterianisiD. 
Manchester  for  his  part  sank  into  a  state  of  mere  obstinacy; 
refusing  to  move  against  Rupert,  even  to  besiege  Newark,  and 
actually  threatened  to  hang  Colonel  Lilburne  for  capturing  A 
Royalist  castle  iWithout  orders. 

20.  Operations  of  Essex^s^  Wdler^s  and  Mancftestef*s  Armies.'^ 
After  the  success  of  Lostwithiel  there  was  little  to  detain  Charles's 
main  army  in  the  extreme  west,  and  meanwhile  Banbury,  a 
most  Important  point  in  the  Oxford  circle,  and  Basing  House 
(near  Basingstoke)  were  in  danger  of  capture.  Waller,  who  had 
organised  a  small  force  of  reliable  troops,  had  already  sent 
cavalry  into  Dorsetshire  with  the  idea  of  assisting  Essex,  and 
he  now  came  himself  with  reinforcements  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  the  king's  return  to  the  Thames  valley.  Charles 
was  accompanied  of  course  only  by  his  permanent  forces  and 
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by  puts  of  Prince  Maurice's  aod  Hopton*s  annics— the  Corniali 
teviea  had  as  usual  scattered  as  soon  as  the  war  receded  from 
their  borders.  Manchester  sbw^  advanced  to  Reading,  Essex 
gradually  reorganised  his  broken  army  at  Portsmouth,  while 
Waller,  far  out  to  the  west  at  Shaftesbury,  endeavored  to  gain 
the  necessary  time  and  space  for  a  general  concentration  in 
Wiltshire,  where  Charles  would  be  far  from  Oxford  and  Basing 
and,  in  addition,  outnumbered  by  two  to  one.  But  the  work  of 
learming  Essex's  troops  proceeded  slowly  for  want  of  money, 
and  Manchester  peevishly  refused  to  be  hurried  either  by  his . 
more  vip>rou8  subordinates  or  by  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  saying  that  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Association 
was  for  the  guard  of  its  own  employers  and  not  for  general 
service.  He  pleaded  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Newark 
Royalists  as  his  excuse,  forgetting  that  Newark  would  have  been 
in  his  hands  ere  this  had  he  chosen  to  move  thither  instead  of 
lying  idle  for  two  months.  As  to  the  higher  command,  things 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  that,  when,  the  three  armies  1  last 
united,  a.  council  of  war,  consisting  of  three  army  commanders, 
several  senior  officers,  and  two  civilian  delegates  from  the' 
Committee,  was  constituted.  When  the  vote  of  the  majority 
had  determined  what  was  to  be  done,  Essex,  as  lord  general 
of  the  Parliament's  first  army,  was  to  issue  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  whole.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  not  likely  that 
Waller's  hopes  of  a  great  battle  at  Shaftesbury  would  be  realized. 
On  the  8th  of  October  he  fell  back,  the  royal  army  following 
him  step  by  step  and  finally  reaching  Whitchurch  on  the  aoth 
of  October.  MaJichester  arrived  at  Basingstoke  on  the  17th, 
Waller  on  the  zgth,  and  Essex  on  the  aist.  Charles  had  found 
that  he  could  not  relieve  Basing  (a  mile  or  two  from  Basingstoke) 
without  risking  a  battle  with  the  enemy  between  himself  and 
Oxford;'  he  therefore  took  the  Newbury  road  and  relieved 
Donnington  Castle  near  Newbury  on  the  ^and.  Three  days 
later  Banbury  too  was  relieved  by  a  force  which  could  now  be 
spared  from  the  Oxford  garrison.  But  for  once  the  council  of 
war  on  the  other  side  was  for  fighting  a  battle,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary armies,  their  spirits  revived  by  the  prospect  of  action 
and  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Newcastle  and  the  defeat  of  a 
sally  from  Newark,  marched  briskly.  On  the  36th  they  appeared 
north  of  Newbury  on  the  Oxford  road.  Like  Essex  in  1643, 
Charles  found  himself  headed  off  from  the  shelter  of  friendly 
fortresses,  but  beyond  this  fact  there  is  little  similarity  between 
the  two  battles  of  Newbury,  for  the  Royalists  in  the  first  case 
merely  drew  a  barrier  across  Essex's  path.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  eager  Parliamentarians  made  no  attempt  to  force 
the  king  to  attack  them;  they  were  well  content  to  attack 
him  in  his  chosen  position  thcmsdves,  especially  as  he  was  better 
of!  for  supplies  and  quarters  than  they. 

31.  Stamd  Newbury. — ^The  second  battle  of  Newbury  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  great  manoeuvrt^-battle  (as  distinct 
from  "  pitched "  battk)  of  the  Civil  War.  A  preliminary 
reconnaissance  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders  (Essex  was  not 
present,  owing  to  illness)  established  the  fact  that  the  king's 
infantry  held  a  strong  line  of  defence  behind, the  Lamboum 
brook  from  Shaw  (inclusive)  to  Donnington  (exclusive),  Shaw 
House  and  adjacent  buildings  being  held  as  an  advanced 
post.  In  rear  of  the  centre,  in  open  ground  just  north  of 
Newbury,  lay  the  bulk  of  the  royal  cavalry.  In  the  left  rear 
of  the  main  line,  and  separated  from  it  by  more  than  a 
thousand  yards,  lay  Prince  Maurice's  corps  at  Speen,  advanced 
troops  on  the  high  groimd  west  of  that  village,  but  Donnington 
Castle,  under  its  energetic  governor  Sir  John  Boys,  formed  a 
strong  post  covering  this  gap  with  artillery  fire.  The  ParUa- 
mentary  leaders  had  no  intention  of  flinging  their  men  away 
in  a  frontal  attack  on  the  line  of  the  Lamboum,  and  a  fiank 
attack  from  the  east  side  could  hardly  succeed  owing  to  the 
obstacle  presented  by  the  confluence  of  the  Lamboum  and  the 
Kennet,  hence  they  decided  on  a  wide  turning  movement  via 
Chieveley,  Winterboume  and  Wickham  Heath,  against  Prince 
Maurice's  position — a  decision  which,  daring  and  energetic 

^  Charles's  policy  was  still,  as  before  Marstoo  Moor,  to  "  spin  oat 
time  "  until  Rupert  came  back  from  the  north. 


as  it  was,  led  only  to  a  modi^  success,  for  reasons  which  win 
appear.  The  flank  march,  out  of  range  of  the  castle,  was  con- 
ducted with  punctuality  and  precision.  The  troops  composing 
it  were  drawn  from  all  three  armies  and  led  by  the  best  fighting 
generals,  Waller,  Cromwell,  and  Essex's  subordinates  Balloiir 
and  Skippon.  Manchester  at  Gay  Hill  was  to  stand  fast  nntU 
the  turning  movement  had  developed,  and  to  make  a  vigotous 
holding  attack  on  Shaw  House  as  soon  as  Waller's  guns  were 
heard  at  Speen.  But  there  was  no  commander-in-chief  to  co- 
ordinate tbtt  movements  of  the  two  widely  separated  ooipa,  and 
consequently  no  co-operadon.  Waller's  attack  was  not  unex- 
pected, and  Prince  Maurice  had  made  ready  to  meet  him.  Yet 
the  first  rush  of  the  rebels  carried  the  entrenchments  of  S^ttn 
Hill,  and  Sp^en  itself,  thoogh  stoutly  defended,  fell  into  their 
hands  within  an  hour,  Essex's  infantry  recapturing  here  some 
of  the  guns  they  had  h«l  to  surrender  sx  LostwithieL  But  mean- 
time Manchester,  in  ^>ite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  stafi,  had  not 
stirred  from  Clay  HilL  He  had  made  one  false  attack  already 
early  in  the  morning,  and  been  scvendy  handled,  and  he  was 
aware  of  his  own  deficiencies  as  a  general.  A  year  before  this 
he  would  have  asked  for  and  acted  upon  the  advice  of  a  capable 
soldier,  such  as  Cromwell  or  Crawford,  but  now  his  mind  was 
warped  by  a  desire  for  peace  on  any  terms,  and  he  sought  only 
to  avioid  defeat  pending  a  happy  solution  of  the  quarrel.  Those 
who  sought  to  gain  peace  through  victory  wese  meanwhile 
driving  Maurice  back  from  hedge  to  hedge  towards  the  open 
ground  at  Newbury,  but  every  attempt  to  emerge  from  the  lanes 
and  fields  was  repulsed  by  the  royal  cavalry,  and  indeed  by 
every  available  man  and  horse,  for  Charies's  officers  had  ganged 
Manchester's  intentions,  and  almost  stripped  the  front  of  its 
defenders  to  stop  Waller's  advance.  Nightfall  put  an  end  to 
the  stmgi^e  around  Newbury,  and  then — too  late — Manchester 
ordered  the  attack  on  Shaw  House.  It  failed  completely  in  qute 
of  the  gallantry  of  his  men,  and  da^ness  being  then  oom|dete 
it  was  not  renewed.  In  its  general  course  the  battle  closely  • 
resembled  that  of  Freiburg  (9.9-)«  fought  the  same  year  oa  the 
Rhine.  But,  if  Waller's  part  in  the  battle  corresponded  in  a 
measure  to  Turenne's,  Manchester  was  unequal  to  pla)ring  the 
part  of  Cond6,  and  consequently  the  resnlta,  in  the  case  of  the 
French  won  by  three  days'  hard  fighting,  and  even  then  com- 
paratively small,  were  in  the  case  of  the  English  practically  nil. 
During  the  night  the  royal  army  quietly  marched  away  through 
the  gap  between  Waller's  and  Manchester's  troops.  "The  heavy 
artillery  and  stores  were  left  in  Donnington  Castle^Charieshimsdf 
with  a  small  escort  rode  off  to  the  north-west  to  meet  Rupert, 
and  the  main  body  gained  Wallingford  unmolestal.  An  attempt 
at  pursuit  was  ruuie  by  Waller  and  Cromwell  witk  all  the  cavalry' 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  but  it  was  unsupported,  for  the  eotmcfl 
of  war  had  decided  to  content  itself  with  besieging  Donnington 
Castle.  A  little  later,  after  a  brief  and  half-hearted  attempt  to 
move  towards  Oxford,  it  referred  to  the  Committee  for  further 
instructions.  Within  the  month  Charles,  having  joined  Rnpett 
at  Oxford  and  made  him  general  of  the  Royalist  forces  sice 
Brentford,  reappeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jfewbuty. 
Donnington  Castle  was  again  relieved  (November  9)  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  which  was  in  such  a  miserable 
condition  that  even  Cr<»nwell  was  against  fighting,  and  some 
manoeuvres  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Charles  relieved. 
Basing  House  and  the  Parliamentary  armies  fell  back,  not  in 
the  best  order,  to  Reading.  The  season  for  field  warfare  was 
now  far  spent,  and  the  royal  army  retired  to  enjoy  good  quarters 
and  plentiful  supplies  around  Oxford. 

Iia.  Tke  SdJ-dtnying  Ordinance.— Oa  the  other  side,  the 
dissensions  between  the  generals  had  become  flagrant  and  pubUc, 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  army  must  be  radically  reformed. 
Cromwell  and  Waller  from  their  places  in  parliament  attacked 
Manchester's  conduct,  and  their  attack  ultimately  became,  so 
far  as  Cromwell  was  concerned,  an  attadc  on  the  Lords,  most 
of  whom  held  the  same  views  as  Manchester,  and  on  the  Scots, 
who  attempted  to  bring  Cromwell  to  trial  as  an  "  incendiary." 
At  the  crisis  of  their  bitter  controversy  Cromwell  sudden^ 
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prapofed  to  stifle  aO  ftnlmoaities  by  tbe  realgiUiGoB  <if  ail  oflicen 
who  were  members  of  either  House,  a  proposal  ulilck  affected 
himself  not  less  than  Essex  and  Manchester.  The  tint  **  self- 
denjring  ordinance  "  was  moved  on  the  9th  of  December^  and 
provided  that "  no  member  of  dtlier  house  shaU  have  or  accote 
any  office  or  command  .  .  ./'  &c.  This  was  not  accepted  bj 
the  Lords,  and  in  the  end  a  second  '*  self-denying  oidhiance  " 
was  agreed  to  (April  3, 1645),  whoeby  all  the  persons  concerned 
were  to  resign,  but  without  prejodioe  to  their  iei4>pointment. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  the  fonnation  of  the  New  Model  was 
at  last  definitely  takoi  into  consideration.  The  last  exploit  of 
Sir  William  WaUer,  who  was  not  re-employed  after  the  passing  of 
the  ordinance,  was  the  relief  of  Tannton,  then  besieged  by  General 
Goring's  army.  Cromwell  served  as  his  lieutenant-general  on 
this  occasion,  and  we  have  Waller's  own  testimony  that  he  was 
in  aO  things  a  wise,  capable  and  respectful  subordinate.  Under 
a  leader  cl  the  stamp  of  Waller,  Cromwell  was  well  satisfied  to 
6bey,  knowing  the  cause  to  be  in  good  hancb. 

33.  DecHne  of  the  ReyaUa  Cause. — A  raid  of  Goring's  hone 
from  the  west  into  Surrey  and  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  General 
Browne  at  Abingdon  were  the  chief  enterprises  undertaken  on 
the  side  of  tbe  Royalists  during  the  eariy  winter.  It  was  no 
longer  **  summer  in  Devon,  summer  in  Yorkshire  "  as  in  January 
1643.  An  ever-grawing  section  of  RoyaUsts,  amongst  whom 
Rupert  himsdf  was  soon  to  be  numbered,  were  for  peace;  many 
scores  of  loyalist  gentlemen,  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  three 
years'  rents  of  their  estates  and  hopeleas  of  ultimate  victory, 
were  making  their  way  to  Westminster  to  give  in  their  sab- 
mission  to  the  Parliament  and  to  pay  theb-  fines.  In  such 
circumstances  the  old  decision-seeking  strategy  was  impossible. 
The  new  plan,  suggested  probably  by  Rupert,  had  already  been 
tried  unth  strategical  success  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1644. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  consisted  ossentiaDy  in  using  Oxford  as  the 
centre  of  a  circle  and  striking  out  radially  at  any  favoonble 
target — "  manoeuvring  about  a  fixed  point,"  as  Napoleon  called 
it.  It  was  significant  of  the  decline  of  the  Royalist  cause  that 
the  "  fixed  point "  had  been  in  1643  the  Ung's  field  army,  based 
indeed  on  its  great  entrenched  camp,  Banbnry-Cirencester- 
Readisg-Oxford,  but  free  to  move  and  to  hold  the  enemy  wherever 
met,  while  now  it  was  the  entrenched  camp  itself,  weakened 
by  the  loss  or  abandonment  of  its  outer  posts,  and  without  the 
power  of  binding  the  enemy  if  they  chose  to  ignore  its  existence, 
-that  conditioned  the  scope  and  duration  of  the  single  remaining 
field  army's  enterprises. 

24.  The  New  Modd  Ordinance. — For  the  present,  however, 
Charles's  cause  was  crumbling  more  from  internal  weakness 
than  from  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  Fresh  negotiations  for  peace 
which  opened  on  the  29th  of  January  at  Uxbridge  (by  the  name 
of  which  place  they  are  known  to  history)  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Scots  and  their  Presbyterian  friends,  the  rise  of  Inde- 
pendency and  of  CromweD  was  a  further  distraction,  and  over 
the  new  army  and  the  Self-dcnyfng  Ordinance  the  Lords  and 
Commons  were  seriously  at  variance.  But  in  February  a  fresh 
mutiny  in  Waller's  command  struck  alarm  into  the  hearts  of 
the  disputants.  The  "treaty"  of  Uxbridge  came  to  the  same 
end  as  the  treaty  of  Oxford  in  1643,  and  a  settlement  as  to  army 
reform  was  achieved  on  the  x  5th  of  February.  Though  it  was 
only  on  the  25th  of  March  that  the  second  and  modified  form  of 
the  ordinance  was.agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  Sir  Thomas  Fahfaz 
and  Philip  Skippon  (who  were  not  members  of  parliament) 
had  been  approved  as  lord  general  and  major-general  (of  the 
infantry)  respectively  of  the  new  army  as  eariy  as  the  21st  of 
January.  The  post  of  lieutenant-general  and  cavalry  commander 
was  for  the  moment  left  vacant,  but  there  was  Uttle  doubt  as  to 
who  would  eventually  occupy  it. 

25.  Viaaries  of  Montrose.— In  Scotland,  meanwhile,  Montrose 
was  winning  viaories  which  amazed  the  people  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Montrose's  rosralnm  differed  from  that  of  English- 
men of  the  Z7th  century  less  than  from  that  of  their  forefathers 
nnder  Henry  VIIL  and  EKxabeth.  To  him  the  king  was  the 
ivotector  of  his  people  against  Presbyterian  theocracy,  scarcely 
lav  offensive  to  him  than  the  Inqmsition  itself,  and  the  feudal 


oppiesrion  of  the  great  aoUea.  Lbtle  as  tUs  ideal  oMRspooded 
to  the  Charles  oi  reality,  it  inspired  in  Montroie  not  merc^ 
romantic  heroism  but  a  foite  of  leadenlilp  which  was  sttl^cteot 
to  carry  to  victory  the  nohka  and  gentry,  the  wild  Highlandeit 
and  the  experienced  prof  easional  soldiers  who  at  vaiious  tiiMS 
and  places  constituted  hia  little  aimiea.  His  fiat  nflsuocessful 
enterprise  has  been  mentienad  above.  It  seemed*  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  second  attempt  (August  1644),  as  if  failure  were  agaia 
inevitable,  for  the  gentry  of  the  northern  Lowtaada  woe  over* 
awed  by  the  prevailing  party  and  resented  the  leadership  of  • 
lesser  noble,  even  thoui^  he  were  the  yog's  Kentenant  over  all 
SoothuuL  Dhappoimed  of  support  where  he  bmbI  expected  it» 
Montrose  then  turned  to  the  Highlands  At  Blair  Athol  he 
gathered  his  first  army  of  Royalist  clansmen,  and  good  fortune 
gave  him  also  a  nucleus  of  trained  troopa.  AfaroeofdiscipliBed 
experienced  soldiers  (cfaieflly  Irish  MaodoaaldB  and  commanded 
by  Alaatair  of  that  name)  had  been  aent  over  from  Irelaad 
earlier  in  the  year,  and,  after  ravagingthe  gims  of  their  hereditaiy 
enemies  the  Campbells^  had  attempted  without  success,  now 
here,  now  there,  to  gather  the  other  dans  In  the  khig's  name. 
Their  hand  waa  against  every  man's,  and  iriien  he  finally  arrived 
in  Badenoch,  Alaatair  Maodonald  was  glad  to  protect  himself 
by  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  king's  lieutenant. 

There  were  three  hostile  anmcs  to  be  dealt  with,  beaides— 
ultimately— the  main  covenanting  army  far  away  in  ^■^I'v' 
The  duke  of  Argyll,  the  head  of  the  Campbells,  YtMii  an  army 
of  his  own  clan  and  of  Lowland  Covenanter  levies.  Lord  Elcho 
with  anotbte  Lowland  army  lay  near  Berth,  and  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  was  collecting  a  third  (also  composed  of  Lowlandens) 
at  Aberdeen.  Montrose  turned  upon  Elcbo  first,  and  found  him 
at  Tippermnir  near  Perth  on  the  ist  of  September  i644>  The 
RoyallsU  were  about  3000  strong  and  entirely  foot,  only  Montioao 
himself  and  two  others  being  mounted,  while  Elcho  had  about 
7000  of  all  arms.  But  Elcho's  townsmen  found  that  pike  and 
musket  were  dumqr  weapons  in  inexperienced  hands,  and, 
like  Macka/s  regulars  at  KHhecrankie  fifty  years  later,  they 
wholly  failed  to  stop  the  rush  of  the  Highland  swonbmen. 
Many  hundreds  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and  Montrose  slept  in 
Penh  that  night,  having  thus  accounted  for  one  of  his  enemies. 
Balfour  of  Burieigfa  was  to  be  hb  next  victim,  and  he  started  for 
Aberdeen  on  the  4th.  As  he  marched,  his  Hi^^ilanders  slipped 
away  to  place  their  booty  in  security.  But  the  Macdooald 
regulars  remained  with  him,  and  as  he  passed  akmg  the  coast 
some  of  the  gentry  came  hi,  thon^  the  great  western  dan  of 
the  Gordona  waa  at  present  too  far  divided  in  sefitiment  to  take 
his  part.  Lord  Lewb  Goidon  and  some  Gordon  horse  were  even 
in  Balfour's  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Airlie  brought 
in  forty-lour  horsemen,  and  Montrose  was  thus  able  to  constitute 
two  wings  of  cavalry  on  the  day  of  batUe.  The  Covenantem 
were  about  2500  strong  and  drawn  ifp  on  a  slope  above  the  How 
Bum*  just  outside  Aberdeen  (Sq>tember  23, 1644).  Montrose, 
after  dealing  away  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  drew  up  his  army 
in  front  of  the  opposing  line,  the  foot  in  the  centre,  the  forty-four 
mounted  men,  with  musketeers  to  support  them,  on  either  flank. 
The  hostfle  left-wing  cavalry  charged  pieoemeal»  and  some  bodies 
of  troopa  did  not  engage  at  all.  On  the  other  wing,  however, 
Montrose  was  for  a  moment  hard  pressed  1^  a  force  of  the  enemy 
that  attempted  to  work  round  to  his  rear.  But  he  brought  over 
the  small  band  of  mounted  men  that  constituted  his  rl^t  wing 
cavalry,  and  also  some  musketeers  from  tbe  centre,  and 
destroyed  the  assailants,  and  when  the  ill-led  left  wing  of  the 
Covenanten  charged  again,  during  the  absence  of  the  cavalry^ 
they  were  mown  down  by  the  dosoorange  volley  of  Macdonaki>l 
mittketeers.  Shortly  afterwards  the  centre  of  BaU onr'a  anoy 
yielded  to  pressure  and  fled  in  disorder.  Aberdeen  was  sacked 
by  order  of  Montrose,  whose  drummer  had  been  murdered  while 
delivering  a  message  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  magistrates. 

a6.  inoerlockyr-^-Otly  Argyll  now  remained  to  be  dealt  with, 

Tbe  Campbells  were  fighting  men  from  birth,  like  Montrose's 

own  men,  and  had  few  townsmen  sen^ng  with  them.    Still  there 

were  enough  of  the  latter  and  of  the  impediments  of  regular 

*The  ground  has  been  entirdy  built  over  for  manv  yeais. 
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waifare  witli  bim  to  pKwat  AfgyU  from  overtaking  hs  ^igile 
tatmyt  and  ultimatdy  alter  a"iiide-aiid4eek"  in  the  diatxicts 
of  Rotliiemurchus,  Blair  Athol,  Banchory  and^  Strathbogie, 
Montrose  stood  to  fight  at  Fyvie  Castle,  repiUsed  Argyll's  attack 
on  that  place  and  slipped  away  again  to  Rothiemordiua.  There 
he  was  Joined  by  Camenms  and  Maodonalds  from  all  quarters 
for  a  grand  raid  on  the  Campbell  country;  he  himself  wished  to 
■taich  into  the  Lowlands,  well  knowing  that  he  could  not  achieve 
the  decision  in  the  Grampians^  but  he  had  to  bow,  not  for  the 
first  time  nor  the  last,  to  local  importunity.  The  raid  was  duly 
executed,  and  the  Campbells'  boast, "  It's  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe," 
availed  them  little.  In  December  and  January  the  Cftmpbell 
lands  were  thoroughly  and  mercilessly  devastated,  and  Montrose 
then  retired  slowly  to  Loch  Ness,  where  the  bulk  of  his  army  as 
usual  dispersed  to  store  away  its  plunder.  Argyll,  with  such 
Highland  and  Lowland  forces  as  he  could  collect  after  the  disaster, 
Mk>wed  Montrose  towards  Lochaber,  while  the  Seaforths  and 
other  northern  clans  inarched  to  Loch  Ness.  Caught  between 
them,  Montrose  attacked  the  nearesL  The  Royalists  crossed 
the  Idlls  into  Glen  Roy,  worked  thence  along  the  northern  face 
of  Bn  Nevis,  and  descended  like  an  avalanche  upon  Argyll's 
forces  at  Inverlochy  (February  a,  1645).  As  usual,  the  Lowland 
regiments  gave  way  at  once — Montrose  had  managed  in  all  this 
to  keep'wiUi  him  a  few  cavalry — and  it  was  then  the  turn  of  the 
Campbdls.  Argyll.escaped  in  a  boat,  but  his  dan,  as  a  fighting 
force,  was  practically  annihilated,  and  Montrose,  having  won  four 
victories  in  these  sir  winter  months,  rested  his  men  and  ezultingly 
promised  Charles  that  he  would  come  to  his  assistance  with  a 
brave  army  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

97.  Organaation  ef  the  New-  Mcdd  Army. — ^To  return  to  the 
New  Model.  Its  first  necessity  was  regular  pay;  its  first  duty  to 
serve  wherever  it  might  be  sent.  Of  the  three  armies  that  had 
fought  at  Newbury  only  one,  Essex's,  was  in  a  true  sense  a  general 
service  force,  and  only  one,  Manchester's,  was  paid  with  any 
itgulaxity.  Waller's  army  was  no  better  paid  than  Essex's  and 
no  more  free  from  local  ties  than  Manchester's.  It  was  therefore 
broken  up  early  in  April,  and  only  600  of  its  infantry  passed 
into  the  New  Modd.  Essex's  men,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  but 
regular  pay  and  strict  officers  to  make  them  excellent  soldiers, 
and  thdr  own  major-general,  Skippon,  managed  by  tact  and  his 
pettonaX  popularity  to  persuade  Uie  bulk  of  the  men  to  rejoin. 
Manchester's  army,  in  which  Cromwell  had  been  the  guiding 
influence  from  first  to  last,  was  naturally  the  backbone  of  the 
New  ModeL  Early  in  April  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Waller  re- 
signed thehr  commissions,  and  such  of  thdr  forces  as  were  not 
embodied  in  the  new  army  were  sent  to  do  local  duties,  for 
minor  armies  were  stilt  maintained.  General  Poynti's  in  the  north 
midlands,  General  Massey's  in  the  Severn  valley,  a  larfe  force  in 
the  Eastern  Association,  General  Browne's  in  Buckinghamshire, 
ftc,  besides  the  Scots  in  the  north. 

The  New  Modd  originally  consisted  of  X4»40o  foot  and  7700 
horse  and  dragoons.  Of  the  infantry  only  6000  came  from  the 
combined  armies,  the  rest  being  new  recruits  furnished  by  the 
press.'  Thus  there  was  considerable  trouble  during  the  first 
months  of  Fairfax's  command,  and  discipline  had  to  be  enforced 
with  unusual  sternness.  As  for  the  enemy,  Oxford  was  openly 
contemptuous  of  "  the  rebels'  new  brutish  general "  and  h^ 
men,  who  seemed  hardly  likely  to  succeed  where  Essex  and  Waller 
bad  failed.  But  the  effea  of  the  Parliament's  having  "  an  army 
all  its  own  "vassoon  to  be  apparent. 

•  48.  Fin$  Operatums  of  164SJ—O11  the  Royalist  side  tbe  cam- 
paign of  1645  opened  in  the  west,  iriiither  the  young  prince  of 
•Waks  (Charles  II.)  was  sent  with  Hyde  (later  earl  of  Clarendon), 
Hopton  and  others  as  his  advisers.  General  (Lord)  (coring, 
however,  now  in  command  of  the  Royalist  field  forces  in  thb 
quarter,  was  truculent,  insubordinate  and  dissolute,  though  on 
the  rare  occasions  iriien  be  did  his  duty  he  dispUyed  a  certain 
degree  of  akill  and  leadership,  and  the  influence  of  the  prince's 

*  The  Puritans  had  by  now  diaappcared  almost  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  infantry..  Per  centra  tne  officers  and  sergeants  and  the 
troopers  of  the  horse  were  the  sternest  Puritans  of  all,  the  survivon 
of  three  years  of  a  disheartening  war. 


counsellon  was  but  smalL  Asusoal,  opentiou  begsn  wiQi 
the  sieges  necesskiy  to  conciliate  local  feeling.  Plymouth  and 
Xsrme  were  blocked  up,  and  Taunton  again  invested.  The 
reinforcement  thrown  into  the  last  place  by  Waller  and  Cromwell 
was  dismissed  by  Blake  (then  a  oolond  in  command  of  the 
fortress  and  afterwards  the  great  admiral  of  the  Commonwealth), 
and  after  many  adventures  rejoined .  Waller  and  CromweU. 
The  latter  generals,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down  thdr  oommisdoiu, 
then  engaged  (joring  f<w  some  weeks,  but  ndther  side  having 
infantry  or  artilleiy,  and  both  finding  subsistence  difficult  in 
February  and  March  and  in  country  that  had  been  fought  over 
for  two  yean  past,  no  results  were  to  be  expected.  Tauntoa 
still  remained  unrdieved,  and  Goriog's  horse  still  rode  all  over 
Dorsetshire  when  the  New  Modd  at  last  took  the  field. 

99.  Rupert* s  Northern  March. — In  the  midlands  and  Lanca* 
shire  the  Royalist  iiorse,  as  ill-behaved  even  as  Goring's  men» 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  ignominious  failure  with  which 
the  king's  main  army  began  its  year's  work.  Prince  Maucice^ 
was  joined  at  Ludlow  by  Rupert  and  part  of  his  Oxford  army' 
early  in  March,  and  the  brothers  drove  ofi  Brereton  from  the 
siege  of  Beeston  Castle  and  relieved  the  pressure  on  Lord  Byron 
in  Cheshire.  So  great  was  the  danger  of  Rupert's  again  invading 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  that  all  available  forces  in  the  norths 
En^^sh  and  Scots,  were  ordered  to  march  against  him.  But 
at  this  moment  the  primx  was  called  back  to  dear  hia  line 
of  retreat  on  Oxford.  The  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire 
peasantry,  weary  of  military  exactions,  were  in  arms,  and  though 
th^  would  not  join  the  Parliament,  and  for  the  most  part 
dispersed  after  stating  their  grievances,  the  main  enterprise  was 
wrecked.  This  was  but  one  of  many  ill-armed  crowds-—"  Club* 
men"  as  they  were  called — that  assembled  to  enforce  peace 
on  both  parties.  A  few  regular  soldiers  were  sufficient  to  disperse 
them  in  all  cases,  but  their  attempt  to  establish  a  third  party 
in  England  was  morally  as  significant  as  it  was  materially  futile. 
The  Royalists  were  now  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
those  who  still  fought  against  Charles  did  so  with  the  full  deter* 
mination  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  the  only  possible  way  was  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy's  armed  forces,  but  the  majority  were  so  weary  of  the  war 
that  the  earl  of  Manchester's  Presbyterian  royalism — ^which  had 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle — 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  by  four-fifths  of  all  England 
as  the  basis  of  a  peace.  It  was,  in  fact,  in. the  face  of  almost 
um'versal  opposition  that  Fairfax  and  CromweU  and  their  friends 
at  Westminster  guided  the  cause  of  pieir  weaker  comrades  to 
complete  victory. 

30.  CroMwdVs  Raid. — ^Having  without  difficulty  rid  himsdf 
of  the  Qubmen,  Rupert  was  eager  to  resume  his  march  into  the 
north.  It  is  unlikdy  that  he  wished  to  join  Montrose,  though 
Charles  himself  favoured  that  plan,  but  he  certainly  intended 
to  fight  the  Scottish  army,  more  espedally  as  after  Inverlochy 
it  had  been  called  upon  to  dcuch  a  large  force  to  deal  with 
Montrose.  But  this  time  there  was  no  Royalist  army  in  the 
north  to  provide  infantry  and  guns  for  a  pitched  battle,  and 
Rupert  had  perforce  to  wait  near  Hereford  till  the  main  body, 
and  in  particular  the  artillery  train,  could  come  from  Oxford  and 
join  him.  It  was  on  the  inarch  of  the  artillery  train  to  Hereford 
that  the  first  operations  of  the  New  Model  centred.  The  infantry 
was  not  3ret  ready  to  move,  in  spite  of  all  Fairfax's  and  Skippon 's 
efforts,  and  it  became  necessary  to  send  the  cavalry  by  itself 
to  prevent  Rupert  from  gaining  a  starL  CromweU,  then  under 
WaUer's  command,  had  come  to  Windsor  to  resign  his  commission 
as  required  by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  Instead,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  his  own  cdd  soldiers,  with  orders 
to  stop  the  march  of  the  artillery  train.  On  the  23rd  of  April 
he  started  from  WatUngton  north-westward.  At  dawn  on  the 
34th  he  routed  a  detachment  of  RoyaUst  horse  at  IsUp.  On 
the  same  day,  though  he  had  no  guns  and  only  a  few  firearms 
in  the  whole  force,  he  terrified  the  governor  of  Bletchingdon 
House  into  surrender.  Riding  thence  to  Witney,  Cromwell 
won  another  cavalry  fight  at  Bampton-in-the-Busb  on  the  27th, 
and  attacked  Faringdon  House,  though  without  success,  on  the 
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agUt,  Thtuct  he  marched  et  letsmeto  Kewboiy.  He  hid  done 
Ids  work  thoroughly.  He  had  denoTidised  the  Royalisl  c&vitliy, 
»nd,  above  all,  had  carried  off  eveiy  bone  od  the  couBtry<tide. 
To  all  Rupert's  entreaties  Chartea  could  only  reply  that  the  guns 
could  not  be  moved  till  the  7th  of  May,  and  beeven  summoned 
Goring 's  cavalry  from  the  west  to  make  good  his  knaes. 

31.  Civiiiau  Strategy, — Cromwell's  success  thus  Ibfoed  the 
king  to  concentrate  his  various  armies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  and  the  New  Model  had,  so  Fairfax  and  Cromweli 
\i<^)ed,  found  its  target.  But  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
on  the  <me  side,  and  Chades,  Rupert  and  Coring  on  the  other,* 
lield  different  views.  On  the  ist  of  May  Fairfaz,  having  been 
ordered  to  relieve  Taunton,  set  out  from  Windsor  for  the  long 
inarch  to  that  place;  meeting  Cromwell  at  Newbury  on  the  and, 
he  directed  the  lieutenant-general  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  king's  itfmy,  and  himself  inarched  on  to  Blandford,  which 
he  reached  on  the  7th  of  May.  Thus  Fairfax  and  the  main  army 
of  the  Parliament  were  marching  away  in  the  west  while  Crom- 
well's detachment  was  left,  as  Waller  had  been  left  the  previous 
year,  to  hold  the  king  as  best  he  could.  On  the  very  evming 
thai  Cromwell's  raid  ended,  the  leading  troops  of  Goring's 
commaiKi  destroyed  part  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment  near 
Faringdoa,  and  oa  the  3rd  Rupert  and  Maurice  appeared  with 
a  force  of  all  arms  at  Burford.  Yet  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  though  aware  on  the  a^th  of  Goring's  move,  only 
made  up  its  mind  to  stop  Fairfax  00  the  3rd,  and  did  not  send 
off  orders  till  the  5th.  These  orders  were  to  the  effect  that  a 
detachirent  was  to  be  sent  to  the  rdief  of  Taunton,  and  that 
the  main  army  was  to  return.  Fairfax  gladly  obeyed,  even 
though  a  siege  of  Oxford  ami  not  the  enemy's  field  army  was 
the  objective  assigned  him.  But  long  before  he  came  up  to  the 
Thames  valley  the  situation  was  again  changed.  Rupert,  now 
in  possession  of  the  guns  and  their  teamsy  urged  upon  his  uncle 
the  resumpticHi  of  the  northern  enterprise,  calculating  that  with 
Fairfax  in  Somersetshire,  Oxford  was  safe.  Charks  anordbigly 
marched>out  of  Oxford  on  the  7th  towards  Stow-on-the-Wold, 
on  the  very  day,  as  it  chanced,  that  Fairiax  began  his  return 
march  from  Blandford.  But  Goring  and  most  of  the  other 
generals  were  for  a  march  into  the  west,  in  the  hope  of  dealing 
with  Fairfax  as  they  had  dealt  with  Essex  in  1644.  The  asmics 
therefore  parted  as  Essex  and  Waller  had  parted  at  the  same 
place  in  1644,  Rupert  and  the  king  to  march  northward.  Goring 
to  return  to  his  Independent  command  in  the  west.  Rupert, 
not  unnaturally  wishing  to  keq>  his  influence  with  the  king  and 
his  authority  as  general  of  the  king's  army  unimpaired  by 
Goring's  notorious  indiscipline,  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the 
separation,  which  in  the  event  proved  wholly  unprofitable.  The 
flying  column  frrnn  Blandford  relieved  Taunton  long  before 
Goring'9  return  to  the  west,  and  Colonel  Weldon  and  Colonel 
Graves,  its  commanders,  set  him  at  defiance  even  in  the  open 
country.  As  for  Fairfax,  he  was  out  of  Goring's  reach  preparing 
lor  the  siege  of  Oxford. 

3a.  Ckarks  i»  the  Midlands.'-'Oa  the  other  side  also  the 
^eoerab  were  working  by  data  that  had  ceased  to  have  any  value. 
Fairfax's  siege  of  Oxford,  ordered  by  the  Committee  on  the  loth 
of  May,  and  persisted  in  after  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  on 
the  move,  was  the  second  great  blunder  of  the  year  and  was 
hardly  redeemed,  as  a  military  measure,  by  the  visionary  scheme 
of  assembling  the  Scots,  the  Yorkshiremen,  and  the  midland 
forces  to  oppose,  the  king.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how,  having 
created  a  new  model  army  "  all  its  own  "  for  general  service,  the 
Parliament  at  once  tied  it  down  to  a  local  enterprise,  and  trusted 
an  improvised,  army  of  local  troops  to  fight  the  enemy's  main 
army.  In  reality  the  Committee  seems  |o  have  been  misled  by 
false  information  to  the  effect  that  Goring  and  the  governor  of 
Oxford  were  about  to  declare  for  the  Parliament,  but  lad  they  not 
despatch^  Fairfax  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  in  the  £rst  instance 
the  necessity  for  such  intrigues  would  not  have  arisen.  However, 
Fairfax  obeyed  orders,  invested  Oxford,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able 
without  a  proper  siege  train,  boieged  it  for  two  weeks,  while 
Charles  and  Rupert  ranged  the  midlands  unopposed.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  cane  news  so  alarming  that  the  Committee  hastily 


abdicated  their  control  over  military  operations  and  gaw 
Fairfax  a  free  hand.  *' Black  Tom"  gladly  and  insUntly 
abandoned  the  siege  and  marched  northward  to  give  battle  to  the 
king. 

Meanwhile  Charles  and  Rupert  were  moving  northward.  On 
the  I  ith  of  May  they  reached  Droitwich,  whence  after  two  days' 
rest  they  marched  against  Brereton.  The  latter  hurriedly  raised 
the  sieges  he  had  on  hand,  and  called  upon  Yorkshire  and  the 
Scottish  army  there  for  aid.  Byt  only  the  old  Lord  Fairfax 
and  the  Yoricshiremen  reqxmded.  Leven  had  just  heard  of  new 
victories  won  by  Montrose,  and  could  do  no  more  than  draw  his 
army  and  his  guns  over  the  Pennine  chain  into  Westmorland  in 
the  hope  of  bdng  in  time  to  bar  the  king's  march  on  Scotland 
via  Carlisle. 

33.  X>MitfM.— After  the  destruction  of  the  Campbells  at 
Inverk>chy,  Montrose  had  cleared  away  the  rest  of  his  enemies 
without  difficulty.  He  now  gained  a  respecUble  force  of  cavalry 
by  the  adhesion  of  Lord  Gordon  and  many  of  Ids  dan,  and  this 
reinforcement  was  the  more  necessary  as  detachments  from 
Levcn'sarmy  under  Bailile  and  Hurry^-disciplined  infantry  and 
cavalry — were  on  the  march  to  meet  him.  The  Royalists  marched 
by  Elgin  and  throogh  the  Gordon  country  to  Aberdeen,  and 
thence  across  the  Esk  to  Coupar-Angus,  where  Baillie  and  Hurry, 
were  encountered.  A  war  of  mancravre  followed,  in  which  they 
thwarted  every  effort  of  the  Royalists  to  break  through  into  the 
Lowlands,  but  in  the  end  retired  into  Fife.  -  Montrose  thereupon 
marched  into  the  hills  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  ui^r 
Forth  and  thence  the  Lowlands,  for  he  did  notdi^fuise  from 
himself  the  fact  that  thero,  and  not  in  the  Highlands,  would  the 
quarrel  be  decided,  and  was  8anguine--ovcr*«anguine,  as  the 
event  proved— ^as  to  the  support  he  would  obtain  from  those  who 
hated  the  kirk  and  its  system.  But  he  had  called  to  his  ud  the 
soni-barfaaroua  Highlanders,  aiid  however  much  the  Lowlands 
resented  a  Presbyterian  inquisition,  they  hated  and  feared  the 
Hii^lahd  dans  beyond  all  else.  He  was  equally  disappointed  in 
his  own-army.  For  a  war  of  positions  the  Highlanders  had  neither 
aptitude  nor  indination,  and  at  Dunkeld  the  greater  part  of  them 
went  home.  If  the  small  remnant  was  to  be  kept  to  its  duty, 
plunder  must  be  found,  and  the  best  objective  was  the  town  of 
Dundee.  With  a  smaU  force  of  750  foot  aiMi  horse  Montrose 
brilliantly  surprised  that  place  on  the  4th  of  April,  but  Baillie  and 
Hurry  were  not  far  distant,  and  before  Montrose's  men  had  timu 
to  plunder  the  prize  they  were  collected  to  face  the  enemy. 
His  retreat  from  Dundee  was  considered  a  modd  operation  by 
foreign  students  of  the  art  of  war  (then  almost  as  numerous  as 
now),  and  what  surprised  them  most  was  that  Montrose  could 
rally  his  men  after  a  sack  had  begun.  The  retreat  itself  was 
remarkable  enough.  Baillie  moved  paralld  to  Montrose  on  his 
left  flank  towards  Arbroath,  constantly  heading  him  off  from  the 
hills  and  attempting  to  pin  hhn  against  the  sea.  Montrose, 
however,  halted  in  the  dark  so  as  to  let  BailUe  get  ahead  of  him 
and  then  turned  sharply  back,  crossed  Baillie's  track,  and  made 
for  the  hills.  Baillie  soon  realized  what  had  happened  and 
turned  bade  also,  but  an  hour  too  late.  By  the  6th  the  Royalists 
were  agam  safe  in  the  broken  country  of  the  Esk  valley.  But 
Montrose  cherished  no  illusions  as  to  joining  the  king  at  once; 
all  he  could  do,  he  now  wrote,  was  to  neutraUze  as  many  of  the 
enemy's  forces  as  possible. 

34.  AtiUearn. — For  a  time  he  wandered  in  the  Highlands 
seeking  recruits.  But  soon  he  learned  that  Baillie  and  Hurry  had 
divided  thdr  forces,  the  former  remaining  about  Perth  and 
Stiriiag  to  observe  him,  the  latter  going  north  to  suppress  the 
Gordons.  Strategy  and  policy  combined  to  make  Hurry  the 
objeotive  of  the  next  expedition.  But  the  soldier  of  fortune  who 
commanded  the  Covenanters  at  Aberdeen  was  no  mean 
antaigooist.  Marching  at  once  with  a  large  army  (formed  on  the 
nucleus  of  his  own  trained  troops  and  for  the  rest  composed  of 
dansmto  and,  volunteers)  Hurry  advanced  to  Elgin,  took  contact 
with  Montrose  there,  and,  gradually  and  skilfully  retiring,  drew 
him  into  the  hostile  country  round  Inverness.  Montrose  fdl  into 
xhe  trap,  and  Hurry  took  his  measures  to  surprise  him  at  Auld- 
earn so  successfully  that  (May  9)  Montrose^  even  thou|h  the 
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mdiscipline  of  some  of  Hurry's  young  soldiers  during  the  night 
m&rch  gave  him  the  alarm,  had  barely  time  to  form  up  before  the 
enemy  was  upon  him.  But  the  best  strategy  is  of  no  avail  when 
the  battle  it  produces  goes  against  the  strategist,  and  Montrose's 
tactical  skill  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  at  Auldearn. 
Alastair  Macdonald  with  mc»t  of  the  Royalist  infantry  and  the 
Royal  standard  was  posted  to  the  right  (north)  of  the  village  to 
draw  upon  himself  the  weight  of  Hurry's  attack;  only- enough 
men  were  posted  in  the  village  itself  to  show  that  it  was  occupied, 
and  on  the  south  side,  out  of  sight,  was  Montrose  himself  with  a 
body  of  foot  and  all  the  Gordon  horse.  It  was  the  prototype,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  Austerlitz.  Macdonald  resisted  sturdily  while 
Montrose  edged  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  at  the  right 
moment  and  not  before,  though  Macdonald  had  been  driven 
back  on  the  village  and  was  fighting  for  life  amongst  the  gardens 
and  enclosures,  Montrose  let  loose  Lord  Gordon's  cavalry.  These, 
abandoning  for  once  the  pistol  tactics  of  their  time,  charged 
home  with  the  sword.  The  enemy's  right  wing  cavalry  was 
scattered  in  an  instant,  the  nearest  infantry  was  promptly  ridden 
down,  and  soon  Hurry's  army  had  ceased  to  exist. 

$$,  Campaign  of  Naseby. — ir  the  news  of  Auldearn  brought 
Leven  to  the  region  of  Carlisle,  it  had  little  effect  on  his  English 
allies.  Fairfax  was  not  yet  released  from  the  siege  of  Oxford,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Scottish  representatives  in  London. 
Massey,  the  active  and  successful  governor  of  Gloucester,  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  field  force  on  the  a  5th  of  May,  but  he  was 
to  lead  it  against,  not  the  king,  but  Goring.  At  that  moment  the 
military  situation  once  more  changed  abruptly.  Charles,  instead 
of  continuing  his  march  on  to  Lancashire,  turned  due  eastward 
towards  Derbyshire.  The  alarm  at  Westminster  when  this  new 
development  was  reported  was  such  that  Cromwell,  in  spite  of  the 
Self-Denying  Ordinance,  was  sent  to  raise  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  the  Eastern  Association.  Yet  the  Royalists  had  no 
intentions  in  that  direction.  Conflicting  reports  as  to  the 
condition  of  Oxford  reached  the  royal  headquarters  in  the  last 
week  of  May,  and  the  eastward  march  was  made  chiefly  to 
"  spin  out  time  "  until  it  could  be  known  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  return  to  Oxford,  or  whether  it  was  still  possible  to 
fight  Levtn  in  Yorkshire — ^his  move  into  Westmorland  was  not 
yet  known — and  invade  Scotland  by  the  easy  east  coast  route. 

Goring's  return  to  the  west  had  already  been  countermanded 
and  he  had  been  directed  to  march  to  Harborough,  while  the 
South  Wales  Royalists  were  also  called  in  towards  Leicester. 
Later  orders  (May  26)  directed  him  to  Newbury,  whence  he  was 
to  feel  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  positions  around  Oxford. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Goring  found  good  military 
reasons  for  continuing  his  independent  operations,  and  nuurched 
off  towards  Taunton  regardless  of  the  <^er.  He  redressed  the 
balance  there  for  the  moment  by  overawing  Massey's  weak  force, 
and  his  purse  profited  considerably  by  fresh  opportunities  for 
extortion,  but  he  and  his  men  were  not  at  Naseby.  Meanwhile 
the  king,  at  the  geographical  centre  of  England,  found  an  im- 
portant  and  wealthy  town  at  his  mercy.  Rupert,  always  for 
action,  took  the  opportunity,  and  Leicester  was  stormed  and 
thoroughly  pillaged  on  the  mght  of  the  aoth-j  1st  of  May.  There 
was  the  usual  panic  at  Westminster,  but,  unforttuately  for 
Charies,  it  resulted  in  Fairfax  being  directed  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Oxford  and  given  carte  blatuhe  to  bring  the  Royal  army 
to  battle  wherever  it  was  met.  On  his  side  the  king  had,  after 
the  capture  of  Leicester,  accepted  the  advice  of  those  who  feared 
for  the  safety  of  Oxford — Rupert,  though  commander-in-chief, 
was  unable  to  insist  on  the  northern  enterprise — ^and  had  marched 
to  Daventry,  where  he  halted  to  throw  supplies  into  Oxford. 
Thus  Fairfax  in  his  turn  was  free  to  move,  thanks  to  the  in- 
subordination of  (Soring,  who  would  neither  relieve  Oxford  nor 
join  the  king  for  an  attack  on  the  New  Model.  The  Parh'amentary 
general  moved  from  Oxford  towards  Northampton  so  as  to 
cover  .the  Eastern  Association.  On  the  i3th  of  June  the  two 
armies  were  only  «  few  miles  apart,  Fairfax  at  Kislingbury, 
Charles  at  Daventry,  and,  though  the  Royalists  turned  northward 
again  on  the  tjth  to  resume  the  Yorkshire  project  under  the  very 
tya  of  the  ea^my,  Fairfax  followed  dose.    On  the  night  of 


the  i3tb  Charles  slept  at  Lubenham,  Fairfax  at  Guibborougb. 
Cromwell,  just  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  New  Model, 
had  ridden  into  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  zjth  with  fresh 
cavalry  from  the  eastern  counties,  Colonel  Rossiter  ^me  up 
with  more  from  Lincolnshire  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
and  it  was  with  an  incontestable  superiority  of  numbers  and  an 
overwhelming  moral  advantage  that  Fairfax  fought  at  Naseby 
iq.v.)  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  result  of  the  battle,  this  time  a 
decisive  battle,  was  the  annihilation  of  the  Royal  army.  Part 
of  the  cavalry  escaped,  a  small  fraction  of  it  in  toleraUe  order, 
but  the  guns  and  the  baggage  train  were  taken,  and,  above  all, 
the  splendid  Royal  infantry  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  to  a 
man. 

36.  Effects  of  Naseby. — After  Naseby,  though  the  war  dragged 
on  for  another  year,  the  king  never  siiccfeded  in  raising  an  army 
as  good  as,  or  even  more  numerous  than,  that  which  Fairfax's 
army  had  so  heavily  outnumbered  on  the  14th  of  June.  That 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  could  not  be  gathered  in  a  few  weeks 
was  due  to  a  variety  of  hindrances  rather  than  to  direct  oppon- 
tion— tothe  absence  of  rapid  means  of  communication,  the 
paucity  of  the  forces  engaged  on  both  sides  relatively  to  the  total 
numbers  under  arms,  and  from  time  to  time  to  the  political 
exigencies  of'  the  growing  quarrel  betwetti  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  As  to  the  latter,  within  a  few  days  of  Naseby, 
the  Scots  rejoiced  that  the  "  back  of  the  malignants  was  broken," 
and  demanded  reinforcements  as  a  precaution  against  "  the 
insolence  of  others,"  «.e.  Cromwell  and  the  Independents^"  to 
whom  alone  the  Lord  has  given  the  victory  of  that  day."  Levea 
had  by  now  returned  to  Yorkshire,  and  a  fortnight  after  Naseby, 
after  a  long  and  honourable  defence  by  Sir  Thomas  Glemham, 
Carlisle  fell  to  David  Leslie's  besieging  corps.  Leicester  was 
reoccupied  by  Fairfax  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  aoth  Leven's 
army,  moving  slowly  southward,  reached  Blansfield.  This  move 
was  undertaken  largely  for  political  reasons,  i.e.  to  restore  the 
Presbyterian  balance  as  against  the  victorious  New-  Model. 
Fairfax's  army  was  intended  by  its  founders  to  be  a  spfedfically 
English  army,  and  Cromwell  for  one  would  have  employed  it 
against  the  Scots  almost  as  readily  as  against  malignants. 
But  fw  the  moment  the  advance  of  the  northern  army  was  of 
the  highest  military  importance,  for  Fairfax  was  thereby  set 
free  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking  sieges.  Moreover,  the 
publication  of  the  king's  papers  taken  at  Naseby  gave  Fairfax's 
troops  a  measure  of  oflidal  and  popular  support  which  a  month 
before  they  could  not  have  been  said  to  possess,  for  it  was  now 
obvious  that  they  represented  the  armed  force  of  £n|^and  against 
the  Irish,  Danes,  French,  Lorrainers,  &c.,  whom  Charles  had  for 
three  years  been  endeavouring  to  let  loose  on  Engtiah  soil. 
Even  the  Presbyterians  abandpned  for  the  time  any  attempt 
to  negotiate  with  the  king,  and  advocated  a  vigorous  {xoiecution 
of  the  war. 

37.  Fair/dx'i  Western  Campaign,— This,  in  the  hands  of  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  was  likely  to  be  effective.  While  the  king  and 
Rupert,  with  the  remnant  of  their  cavalry,  hurried  into  South 
Wales  to  join  Sir  Charles  Gerard's  troops  and  to  raise  fresh  in- 
fantry, Fairfax  dedded  that  Goring's  was  the  most  importtfot 
Royalist  army  in  the  field,  and  turned  to  the  west,  reaching 
Lechlade  on  the  26th,  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  dictate  the  plan  of 
campaign  from  Westminster,  but  the  Committee  refused  to  pass 
on  the  directions  of  the  Houses,  and  he  remained  free  to  deal 
with  Goring  as  he  desired.  Time  pressed ;  Charles  in  Monmouth- 
shire and  Rupert  at  Bristol  were  well  placed  for  a  junction  with 
Goring,  which  would  have  given  them  a  united  army  I5i<>^ 
strong.  Taunton,  in  spite  of  Massey's  efforts  to  keep  the  field, 
was  again  besieged,  and  in  Wilts  and  Dorset  numerous  bands 
of  Clubmen  were  on  foot  which  the  king's  officers  were  doing 
their  best  to  turn  into  troops  for  thdr  master.  But  the  pn^*** 
of  collecting  a  fresh  royal  army  was  slow,  and  Goring  and  bis 
subordinate.  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  were  alienatitog  the  king* 
most  devoted  adherents  by  thdr  rapacity,  cruelty  and  de- 
bauchery. Moreover,  (Soring  had  no  desire  to  lose  the  inde- 
pendent command  he  had  extorted  at  Stow-oB-the-WoMh>  Mty> 
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Still,  it  WM  dear  tiiAi  he  nuist  be  dispoted  of  as  <|uicUy  as 
possible,  and  Fairfax  requested  the  Houses  to  take  other 
oieasttres  against  the  king  Gune  36).  This  they  did  by  paying  up 
the  arrears  due  to  Leven!s  army  and  bringing  it  to  the  Severn 
valley.  On  the  8th  id  July  Leven  reached  Alcester,  bringing 
with  him  a  Parliamentarian  force  from  Derbyshire  under  Sir 
John  Cell.    The  design  was  to  besiege  Heiefocd. 

3$.  LoHgport.-r'By  that  time  Fairfax  and  Goring  were  at 
dose  quarters.  The  Royalist  general's  line  of  defence  faced  west 
along  the  Yeo  and  the  Parrett  between  Yeovil  and  Bridgwater, 
and  thus  barred  the  direct  route  to  Taunton.  Fairfax,  however, 
marched  from  Lechlade  via  Marlborough  and  Blandford — 
hindered  only  by  Clubm«i — to  the  friendly  posts  of  Dordiester 
and  Lyme,  and  with  these  as  his  centre  of  operations  he  was 
able  to  turn  the  headwaters  of  Goring's  river-line  via  Beaminster 
and  Crewkeme.  The  Royalists  at  once  abandoned  the  south  and 
west  side  of  the  rivers— the  si^e  of  Taunton  bad  akeady  been 
given  up — and  passed  over  to  the  north  and  east  buk.  Bridg- 
•water  was  the  light  of  this  second  line  as  it  had  been  the  left  of 
the  first;  the  new  left  was  at  Uchester.  Goring  could  thus 
remain  in  touch  with  Charles  in  south  Wales  throu^^  Bxistol, 
and  the  siege  of  Taunton  having  been  given  up  there  was  no 
longer  any  incentive  for  remaining  on  the  wrong  »de  of  the 
water-line.  But.  his  army  was  thoroughly.democalizcd  by  its 
own  licence  .and  indiscipline,  and  the  swift,  handy  and  resolute 
regiments  of  the  New  Model  made  short  work  of  its  strong 
positions.  Oa  the  7th  of  July,  demonstrating  against  the  points 
oi  passage  between  Ilcbcster  and  Langport,  Fairfax  seaetly 
occupied  Yeovil.  The  post  at  that  place,  which  had  been  the 
right  of  Goiing's  first  position,  had,  perhaps  rightly,  been  with- 
drawn to  Uchester  when  the  second  position  wai:^  taken  up,  and 
Fairfax  repaired  the  bridge  without  intcrruptiosi.  Goring 
showed  himself  unequal  to  the  new  situation.  He  might,  if 
sober,  make  a  good  plan  when  the  enemy  was  not  present  to 
disturb  him,  and  he  certainly  led  cavalry  charges  with  boldness 
and  skiU.  But.  of  strategy  in  front  of  the  enemy  he  was  in- 
capable. On  the  news  from  Yeovil  he  abandoned  the  line  of  the 
Yeo  as  far  as  Langp<M  without  striking  a  btow,  and  Fairfax, 
having  nothing  to  gain  by  c<mtinuing  his  ddtour  through  Yeovil, 
came  back  and  quietly  crossed  at  Long  Sutton,  west  of  Uchester 
(July  9) .  Goring  had  by  now  formed  a  new  plan.  A  strong  rear- 
goard  was  posted  at  Langport  and  on  high  ground  east  and  nocth- 
east  of  it  to  hold  Fairfax*  and  he  himself  with  the  cavalry  rode 
ofi  early  on  the  8th  to  try  and  surprise  Taunton.  This  place 
was  no  longer  protected  by  Maasey's  Uttle  army,  which  Fairfax 
had  called  up  to  assist  his  own.  But  Fairfax,  who  was  not  yet 
across  Long  Sutton  bridge,  heard  of  Goring's  raid  in  good  time, 
and  sent  Massey  after  him  with  a  body  oi  horse.  Massey  sur- 
prised a,  large  party  of  the  Royalists  at  Ifaninster  on  the  gth, 
wounded  Goring  himself,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  up  to  the 
south-eastern  edge  of  Langport.  On  the  loth  Fairfax's  ad- 
vanced guard,  led  by  Major  Bethel  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment, 
briUianUy  stormed  the  position  of  Goring's  rearguard  east  of 
Langport,  and  the  cavalry  of  iht  New  Model,  led  by  Cromwell 
himself,  siwept  in  pursuit  right  up  to  the  gates  of  Bridgwater, 
where  Goring's  amy,  dismayed  and  on  the  point  of  collapse, 
was  xaote  or  less  rallied.  Thence  Goring  himself  retired  to 
Barnstaple.  His  army,  under  the  regimental  oflScers,  defended 
itself  in  Bridgwater  resolutely  tiE  the  sjrd  of  July,  when  it 
capitulated.  The  fall  of  Bridgwater  gave  Fairfax  complete  con- 
trol of  Somerset  and  Dorset  from  Lyme  to  the  Bristol  channel. 
Evea  in  the  unlikely  event  of  Gorii^s  mising  a  fresh  army, 
he  srould  now  have  to  break  through  towards  Bristol  by  open 
force,  and  a  battle  between  Goring  and  Fairfax  could  only  have 
one  resist.  Thus  Chartes  had  perforce  to  give  up  his  intention 
of  joining  Goring — ^his  recruiting  operations  in  south  Wales  had 
jBot'beeflt  so  successful  as  he  hoped,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the 
people  and  the  vigour  of  the  local  P^liamentary  leaders^ 
and  to  lesume  the  northern  enterprise  begun  in  the  spring. 

39.  Stkemes  of  Ltfd  X>i^.— This  time  Rupert  would  not  be 
'with  hhn.  The  prince,  now  despairing  of  success  and  hoping 
only  for  apeafse  on  the  best  terms  procurable^  listkssly  returned 


to  his  governorship  %A  Bristol  and  prepared  to  meet  Fairfax's 
impending  attack.  The  influence  of  Rupert  was  supplanted  by 
that  of  Lord  Digby.  As  sangninr  as  Charles  and  far  more 
^crgetic,  he  was  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  the  guiding  spirit 
of  the  RoyaUsts,  but  being  a  civilian  he  proved  incapable  of 
judging  the  military  factors  in  the  situation  from  a  military 
standpoint,  and  not  only  did  he  offend  the  officers  by  constituting 
himself  a  sort  of  confidential  military  secretary  to  the  king,  but 
he  was  distrusted  by  all  sections  of  RoyaUsts  for  his  reckless 
optimism.  The  resumption  of  the  northern  enterprise,  opposed 
fay  Rupert  and  directly  inspired  by  Digby,  led  to  nothing. 
Charles  marched  hy  Bridgnorth,  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne  to 
Doncaster,  where  on  the  x8th  of  August  he  was  met  by  great 
numbers  of  Yorkshire  gentlemen  with  promises  (rf  fresh  recruits. 
For  a  moment  the  outlook  was  bright,  for  the  Derbyshire  men 
with  Gell  were  far  away  at  Worcester  with  Leven,  the  Yorkshire 
Parliamentarians  engaged  in  besi^ng  Scarlxnougfa  Castle, 
Fontefract  and  other  posts.  But  two  days  Utter  he  heard  that 
David  Leslie  with  the  cavalry  of  Leven's  army  was  coming 
up  behind  him,  and  that,  the  Yorkshire  sieges  being  now  ended, 
Major-General  Pojmtz's  k»ce  lay  in  his  front.  It  was  now  im- 
posable  to  wait  for  the  new  levies,  and  reluctantly  the  king  turned 
baHi  to  Oxford,  miding  Huntingdonshire  and  other  parts  of  the 
hated  Eastern  Association  ea  rmtU. 

40.  MoKtrou^sLast  Vidaries. — David  Lcsliedid  not  pursue  him. 
Montrose,  though  the  king  did  not  yet  know  it,  had  won  two 
more  battles,  and  was  poetically  master  of  *U  Scotland.  After 
Auldearn  he  had  turned  to  meet  Baillie's  army  in  Strathspey,  and 
by  superior  mobility  and  skill  forced  that  commander  to  keep  at 
a  re^ectful  distance.  He  then  turned  upon  a  new  army  which 
Lindsay,  titular  earl  of  Crawford,  was  forming  in  Fprfiushire, 
but  that  commander  betook  hinuelf  to  a  sale  distance^  and 
Montrose  withdrew  into  the  Hii^lands  to  find  recruits  (Jun^. 
The  victors  of  Auldearn  had  mostly  dispersed  on  the  usual  errand, 
and  he  was  now  deserted  by  most  of  the  Gordons,  who  were  re- 
called by  the  chief  of.  their  clan,  the  marquess  of  Huntly,  in  q^ite 
of  th6  indignant  remonstxances  of  Huntly's  heir.  Lord  Gordon, 
who  was  Montrose's  warmest  admirer.  Baillie  now  approached 
again,  but  he  was  weakened  by  having  to  find  trained  troops 
to  stiffen  Lindsay's  levies,'  and  a  strong  force  of  the  Gordons  had 
now  been  persuaded  to  rejoin  Montrose.  The  two  armies  met  in 
battle  near  Alford  on  the  Don;  Utile. can  be  said  of  the  engage- 
ment save  that  Montrofee  hi|d  to  fi|^t.<»utiouBly  and  tentitivefy 
as  at  Aberdeen,  *not  in  .the  depiaion-fdrcji^g  spirit  of  Auldearn, 
and  that  in  the  end  BailUc's  cavalry  gave  way  and  his  infontry 
was  cut  down  as  it  stood..  Lord  Gordon  wasamongst  the  RoyaUst 
dead  (July  2).  The  plunder  was  put  away  in  the  ^ens  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  go  forward,  and  thus  the  Covenanteis  had 
leisure  to  form  a  numerous,  if  not  very  coherent,  army  on  the 
lUjideus  of  Lindsay's  troops.  BailUe,  much  against  his  wiU,  was 
continued  in  the  oomsnand,  with  a  ooundl  ot  war.  (chiefly  of  nobles 
whom  Montrose  had  already  defeated,  such  as  Argyll,  Elcho  and 
Balfour)  to  direct  his  every  movement.  Montrose,  when  rejoined 
by  the  Highlanders,  moved  to  meet  lum,  and  in  the  last  week  of 
July  and  the  early  part  of  August  there  were  manoeuvres  and 
minor  engagements  round  Perth.  About  the  7th  of  August 
Montrose  suddenly  sUpped  away  into  the  Loiriands,  heading 
for  Glasgow.  Thereupon  another  Covenanting  army  began  to 
assemble  ^n  Clydeadale.  But  it  was  clear  that  Montrose  couM 
beat  mere  levies,  and  Baillie,  though  without  authority  and 
despairing  of  success,  hurried  after  him.  Montrose  then,  having 
drawn  BaiUie's  Fifesfaire  miUtia  far  enough  from  home  to  ensure 
their  being  discontented,  turned  upon  them  on  the  14th  of  August 
near  Kilsyth.  BaiUie  protested  against  fighting,  but  his  aristo- 
cratic masters  of  the  council  of  war  decided  to  cut  off  Montrose 
fnsni  the  hills  by  turning  his  left  wing.  The  RoyaUst  general 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  his  advance  caught  them  in  the  very 
act  of  making  a  flank  march  (August  15).  The  head  of  the 
Covenanters'  column  was  met  and  stopped  by  the  furious  attack 
of  the  Gordon  infantry,  and  Alastair  Maedonald  led  thto  nien  of 
his  own  name  and  the  Macleans  against  its  flank.  A  breach  w«f 
made  in  the  centre  of  BaiUie's  army  at  the  first  rush,  and  then 
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MoDtrocesenlintheGordofaandOgilvyhone.  TlieleadinghaUof 
the  odumn  was  surrounded,  broken  up  and  annihilated.  The  rear 
half,  seeing  the  fate  of  its  comrades,  took  to  flight,  but  in  vain, 
for  Uie  Highlanders  pursued  iMi/ran^e.  Only  about  one  hundred 
Covenanting  infantry  out  of  six  thousand  escaped.  Montrose 
was  now  indeed  the  king's  lieutenant  in  all  Scotland. 

41.  Fall  of  Bristol. — But  Charles  was  in  no  case  to  resume  his 
northern  miarch.  Fairfax  and  the  New  Model,  after  reducing 
Bridgwater,  had  turned  back  to  dear  away  the  Dorsetshire 
Clubmen  and  to  besiege  Sherborne  Castle.  On  the  completion 
of  this  task,  it  had  been  decided  to  beside  Bristol,  and  on  the 
ajrd  of  August — while  the  king's  army  was  still  in  Huntingdon, 
and  Goring  was  trying  to  raise  a  new  army  to  replace  the  one  he 
had  lost  at  Langport  and  Bridgwater — the  dty  was  invested. 
In  these  uigent  circumstances  Charles  left  Oxford  for  the  west 
only  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  come  in  from  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion raid.  Calculating  that  Rupert  could  bold  out  longest,  he 
first  moved  to  the  relief  of  Worcester,  around  which  place  Lcven's 
Scots,  no  longer  having  Leslie's  cavalry  with  them  to  find  supplies, 
were  more  occupied  with  plundering  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood for  food  than  with  the  siege  wrnks.  Worcester  was  relieved 
on  the  ist  of  September  by  the  king.  David  Leslie  with  all  his 
cavalry  was  already  on  the  march  to  meet  Montrose,  and  Leven 
had  no  alternative  but  to  draw  off  his  infantry  without  fighting. 
Charles  entered  Worcester  on  the  8th,  but  he  found  that  he 
could  no  hmgcr  expect  recruits  from  South  Wales.  Worse 
was  to  come.  A  few  hours  later,  on  the  night  oi  the  9th-ioth, 
Fairfax's  army  stormed  Bristol  Rupert  had  long  realized  the 
hopelessness  of  further  fighting — the  very  summons  to  surrender 
tent  in  by  Fairfax  placed  the  fate  of  Bristol  on  the  political  issue, 
-Hhe  lines  of  defence  around  the  place  were  too  extensive  for 
his  small  force,  and  on  the  nth  he  surrendered  on  terms.  He 
was  escorted  to  Oxford  with  his  men,  conversing  as  he  rode  with 
the  officers  of  the  escort  about  peace  and  the  future  of  his  adopted 
country.  Charles,  almost  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
catastrophe,  dismissed  his  nephew  from  all  his  ofliccs  and  ordered 
him  to  leave  England,  and  for  almost  the  last  time  called  upon 
Goring  to  rejoin  the  main  army — ^if  a  tiny  force  of  raw  infantry 
and  disheartened  cavalry  can  be  so  called — in  the  neighbourhood 
ol  Raghui.  But  before  Goring  could  be  brought  to  withdraw 
his  objections  Charles  had  again  turned  northward  towards 
Montrose.  A  weary  march  through  the  Welsh  hills  brought  the 
itoyal  army  on  the  a  2nd  of  September  to  the  neighbourliood  of 
Chester.  Charles  himself  with  one  body  entered  the  city,  which 
was  partially  invested  by  the  Parliamentarian  colonel  Michael 
Jones,  and  the  rest  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  was  sent  to 
take  Jones's  lines  in  reverse.  But  at  the  opportune  moment 
Poyntz's  forces,  which  had  followed  the  king's  movements  since 
he  left  Doncaster  in  the  middle  of  August,  appeared  in  rear  ^ 
Langdale,  and  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Rowton  Heath 
(September  34),  while  at  the  same  time  a  sortie  of  the  king's 
troops  from  Chester  was  repulsed  by  Jones.  Thereupon  the  Royal 
army  withdrew  to  Denbigh,  and  Chester,  the  only  important 
le^MNl  remaining  to  connect  Charles  with  Ireland,  was  again 
besiegea. 

43.  Piilipkaugk.—'Soe  was  Montrose's  position,  even  after 
Kib3rth,  encouraging,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  rumours  of 
fighting  in  Westmorland  that  reached  Charles  and  Digby. 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  were  indeed  occupied,  and  a  parliament 
summoned  in  the  king's  name*  But  Montrose  had  now  to  choose 
between  Highlanders  and  Lowlandcrs.  The  former,  strictly 
kept  away  from  all  that  was  worth  plundering,  rapidly  vanished, 
even  Alastair  Macdonald  going  with  the  rest.  Without  the 
Macdonalds  and  the  Gordons,  Montrose's  military  and  political 
resettlement  of  Scotland  could  only  be  shadowy,  and  when  he 
demanded  support  from  the  sturdy  middle  classes  of  the  Low- 
Unds,  it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  had  led  Highlanders  to  the 
tack  of  Lowland  towns.  Thus  his  new  supporters  could  only 
come  from  amongst  the  discontented  and  undisciplined  Border 
lords  and  gentry,  and  long  before  these  moved  to  join  him  the 
imnantic  Conquest  of  Scotland  was  over.  On  the  6lb  of  September 
David  Leslie  had  reooiaed  the  frontier  with  his  cavaliyaikl  tome 


infantry  he  had  pidted  np  on  the  wiy  through  aorchem  England. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  he  surprised  Montrose  at 
Philiphaugh  near  Selkirk.  The  king's  lieutenant  had  only  650 
men  against  4000,  and  the  battle  did  not  last  long.  Montrose 
escaped  with  a  few  of  his  principal  adherents,  but  his  little  army 
was  annihilated.  Of  the  veteran  Macdonald  infantry,  500  strong 
that  morning,  350  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  the  remainder 
put  to  death  after  accepting  quarter.  The  Irish,  even  when  they 
bore  a  Scottish  name,  were,  by  Scotsmen  even  more  than  Enf^isb- 
men,  regarded  as  beasts  to  be  knocked  on  the  head.  After  Naseby 
the  Irishwomen  found  in  the  king's  camp  were  branded  by  order 
of  Fairfax;  after  Philiphaugh  more  th^  300  women,  wives  or 
followers  of  Macdonald's  men,  were  butchered.  Montrose's 
Highlanders  at  their  wont  were  no  more  cruel  than  the  sober 
soldiers  of  the  kiiiu 

43.  Digh**  Nofikem  Expodiiwik'-CbMilta  received  the  newt 
of  Philiphaugh  on  the  38th  iA  S^tember,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  west  should  be  abandoned,  the  ]xince  of  Wales  should  be 
sent  to  Franco,  and  Goring  should  bring  up  what  forces  he  oouM 
to  the  Oxford  region.  On  the  4th  of  October  Charles  himself 
readied  Newark  (whither  he  had  marched  from  Denbigh  after 
reviaualling  Chester  and  suffering  the  defeat  of  Rowton  Heath). 
The  intention  to  go  to  Montrose  was  of  coune  ^ven  up,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present,  and  he  was  merely  waiting  for  Goring  and 
the  Royalist  militia  of  the  west— each  in  its  own  way  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  upon.  A  hollow  reconciliation  was  patched  up 
between  Charies  and  Rupert,  and  the  court  remained  at  Newark 
for  over  a  month.  Before  it  set  out  to  return  to  Oxford  another 
Royalist  force  had  been  destroyed.  On  the  14th  of  October, 
receiving  information  that  Montrose  had  raised  a  new  army, 
the  king  permitted  Langdale's  northern  troops  to  make  a  fresh 
attempt  to  reach  Scotland.  At  Langdale's  request  Digby  was 
appointed  to  command  in  this  enterprise,  and,  civilian  though  be 
was,  and  disastrous  though  his  Influence  had  bees  to  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  he  led  it  boldly  and  skilfully.  His  immediate 
opponent  was  Poyntx,  who  had  followed  the  king  step  by  step 
from  Doncaster  to  Chester  and  back  to  Welbeck  ,and  he  succeeded 
on  the  1 5th  in  surprising  Poyntx's  enthv  force  of  foot  at  Sherbara. 
Poyntz's  cavalry  were  soon  after  this  reported  ai^roaching 
from  the  south,  and  Digby  hoped  to  trap  them  also.  At  fint 
all  went  well  and  body  after  body  of  the  rebeb  was  routed. 
But  by  a  singular  mischance  the  Royalitt  main  body  mistook  the 
Paiiiamcntary  squadrons  in  flight  throu^^  SherlHim  for  friends, 
and  believing  all  was  lost  took  to  flight  also.  Thus  Digb/s 
cavalry  fled  as  fast  as  Poyntz's  and  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  latter,  coming  to  their  senses  first,  drove  the  Royalist  horse  in 
wild  confusion  as  far  as  Skipton.  Lord  Digby  was  still  sangdne^ 
and  from  Skipton  he  actually  penetrated  aa  far  as  Dumfries. 
But  whether  Montrose's  new  army  was  or  was  not  In  the  l«w^ 
lands,  it  was  certain  that  Leven  aiid  Lesfa'e  were  on  the  Border, 
and  the  mad  adventure  soon  came  to  an  end.  Digby,  with  the 
mere  handful  of  men  remaim'ng  to  him,  was  driven  back  into 
Cumberland,  and  on  the  a4th  of  October,  his  army  having 
entirely  disappeared,  he  took  ship  with  his  ofiicets  for  the  Isle  of 
Man.  PoynU  had  not  followed  Mm  beyond  Skipton,  and  was 
now  watching  the  king  from  Nottingham,  white  RotsSter  with  the 
Lincoln  troops  was  posted  at  Grantham.  The  king's  chances  of 
escaping  from  Newark  were  becoming  snalJer  day  by  dsy, 
and  they  were  not  improved  by  a  violent  dispute  between  hin 
and  Rupert,  Maurice,  Lord  (Serard  and  Sit*  Richard  Willis,  st 
the  end  of  which  these  officers  and  many  others  rode  away  to 
ask  the  Parliament  for  leave  to  go  over-seas.  The  pretext  of  the 
quarrel  mattered  little,  the  distinctioa  between  the  ^^^^^^JJ* 
Charks  and  Digby  on  the  one  hand  and  Rupert  and  his  friends 
on  the  other  was  fundamental-Ho  lihe  latter  peace  had  beconie 
a  political  as  well  as  a  military  swoosity.  Meanwhile  south 
Wales,  with  the  single  exception  of  Rsfl^  Castle,  had  bc0i 
overrun  by  the  Parliamentarians.  Everywhere  the  Royw 
posts  were  falting.  The  New  Model,  no  longer  fearing  GoM 
had  divided,  Fairfax  redodng  the  garrisons  of  Dorset  smi 
Devon,  Cromwell  those  of  Hampshire.  AmoagsC  the  latter  wtf 
the  famous  Baaing  House,  which  was  stormed  at  daws  «b  ^ 
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%4ih  of  October  an<f  burnt  to  the  ground.  Cromwell,  his  work 
finished,  returned  to  headquarters,  and  the  army  wintered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crediton. 

44.  End  «f  the  First  War. — ^The  military  events  of  1646  call 
for  no  comment.  The  only  field  army  remaining  to  the  king 
was  Goring's,  and  though  Hopton,  who  sorrowfully  accepted  the 
command  after  Goring's  departure,  tried  at  the  last  moment 
to  revive  the  memories  and  the  local  patriotism  of  1643,  it  was 
of  no  use  to  fight  against  the  New  Model  with  the  armed  rabble 
that  Goring  turned  over  to  him.  Dartmouth  surrendered  on 
January  x8,  Hopton  was  defeated  at  Torrington  on  February 
16,  and  surrendered  the  remnant  of  his  worthless  army  on 
March  14.  Exeter  fell  on  April  13.  Elsewhere,  Hereford  was 
taken  on  December  27,  1645,  and  the  last  battle  of  the  war 
was  fought  and  lost  at  Stow-on-tbe*Wold  by  Lord  Astley  on 
March  21, 1646.  Newark  and  Oxford  fell  respectively  on  May  6 
and  June  24.  On  August^!  Montrose  escaped  from  theHigblands. 
On  the  X9th  of  the  same  month  Raglan  Castle  surrendered, 
and  the  last  Royalist  post  of  all,  Harlech  Castle,  maintained 
the  useless  struggle  until  March  13, 1647.  Charles  himself,  after 
leaving  Newark  in  November  1645,  had  spent  the  winter  m  and 
around  Oxford,  whence,  after  an  adventurous  journey,  he  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Southwell  on  May  5,  1646. 

45.  Second  Civil  War  (/($45-5a).— The  close  of  the  First 
CivU  War  left  England  and  Scotland  in  the  hands  potentially  of 
any  one  of  the  four  parties  or  any  romhanalion  of  two  or  more 
that  should  prove  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  rest.  Armed 
political  Royalism  was  inxieed  at  an  end,  but  Charles,  though 
practically  a  prisoner,  considered  himself  and  was,  almost  to 
the  last,  considered  by  the  rest  as  necessary  to  ensure  the  success 
of  whichever  amongst  the  other  three  parties  could  come  to  terms 
with  him.  Thus  he  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  ibSt  Parliament  and  the  New  Model,  trying  to  reverse  the 
verdict  of  arms  by  coquetting  with  each  in  turn.  The  Presby- 
terians and  the  Scots,  after  Comet  Joyce  of  Fairfax's  hoise 
seized  upon  the  person  of  the  king  for  the  army  (June  3, 1647), 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  civil  war,  this  time  against 
Independency,  as  embodied  in  the  New  Model— henceforward 
called  the  Army — and  after  making  useof  itssword,itsopponents 
attempted  to  disband  it,  to  send  it  on  foreign  service,  to  cut 
off  its  arrears  of  pay,  with  the  result  that  it  was  exasperated 
beyond  control,  and,  remembering  not  merely  its  grievances 
but  also  the  principle  for  which  it  had  fought,  soon  became  the 
most  powerful  political  party  in  the  realm.  From  1646  to  1648 
the  breach  between  army  and  parliament  widened  day  by  day 
until  finally  the  Presbyterian  party,  combined  with  the  Scots  and 
the  remaining  RoyaUsts,  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  begm  a 
second  civil  war. 

46.  The  Ettifisk  War.-^ln  February  1648  Colonel  Foyer,  the 
Parliamentary  governor  of  Pembroke  Castle,  refused  to  hand 
over  his  command  to  one  of  Fairfax's  officers,  and  he  was  soon 
joined  by  some  hundreds  of  officers  and  men,  who  mutinied, 
ostensibly  for  arrears  of  pay,  but  really  with  political  objects. 
At  the  end  of  March,  encouraged  by  minor  successes,  Poyer 
cpeniy  declared  for  the  king.  Disbanded  soldiers  continued 
to  join  him  in  April,  all  South  Wales  revolted,  and  eventually 
he  was  joined  by  Major-General  Laughame,  his  district  com- 
mander, and  Colonel  Powel.  In  April  also  news  came  that  the 
Scots  were  arming  and  that  Berwick  and  Carlisle  had-  been 
sdzed  by  the  English  Royalists.  Cromwell  was  at  once  sent  off 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachmoit  to  deal  with  Laughame  and 
Poyer.  But  before  he  arrived  Laugharne  had  been  severely 
defeated  by  Colonel  Horton  at  St  Pagans  (May  8).  The  English 
Presbyterians  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  principles 
with  their  allies  when  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  taken 
at  St  Pagans  bore  "  We  long  to  see  our  King  '*  on  their  hats; 
very  soon  in  fact  the  English  war  became  almost  purely  a  Royalist 
revolt,  and  the  war  in  the  north  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  mixture 
of  Royalism  and  Presbyterianism  on  Englishmen  by  means  of  a 
Scottish  army.  The  former  were  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  no 
more.  Nearly  all  the  Royalists  who  had  fought  in  the  First 
Civil  War  had  given  their  parole  not  to  bear  arms  against  the 


Parliament,  and  many  honourable  Royalists,  foremost  amongst 
them  the  old  Lord  Astley,  who  had  fought  the  last  battle  for  the 
king  in  1646,  refused  to  break  their  word  by  taking  any  part  in 
the  second  war.  Those -who  did  so,  and  by  implication  those 
who  abetted  them  in  doing  so,  were  likely  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  rigour  if  captured,  for  the  army  was  in  a  less  phicable 
mood  in  1648  than  in  1645,  and  had  already  determined  to 
"  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the 
blood  he  had  shed."  On  the  axst  of  May  Kent  rose  in  revolt  in 
the  king's  name.  A  few  days  later  a  most  serious  blow  to  the 
Independents  was  strock  by  the  defection  of  the  navy,  from  com^ 
mand  of  which  they  had  removed  Vice- Admiral  Batten,  ashing 
a  Presbyterian.  Though  a  former,  lord  high  admiral,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  also  a  Presbyterian,  was  brought  back  to  the  service, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  navy  made  a  purely  Royalist  declara- 
tion and  placed  itself  under  the  oimmand  of  the  prince  of  Wales* 
But  Fairfax  had  a  clearer  view  and  a  clearer  purpose  than  tho 
distracted  Parliament.  He  moved  quickly  into  Kent,  and  offthe 
evening  of  June  x  stormed  Maidstone  by  open  force,  after  which 
the  local  levies  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  the  more  determined 
Royalists,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  induce  the  City  of  London  to 
declare  for  them,  fied  into  Essex.  In  Cornwall,  Northampton- 
shire, North  Wales  and  Lincolnshiro  the  revolt  collapsed  as 
easily.  Only  in  South  Wales,  Essex  and  the  north  of  England 
was  there  serious  fighting.  In  the  first  of  these  districts  Cnnn  well 
rapidly  reduced  all  the  fortresses  except  Pembroke,  where 
Laughame,  Poyer  and  Powel  held  out  with  the  desperate  courage 
of  deserters.  In  the  north,  Pontefract  was  surprised  by  the 
Royalists,  and  shortly  afterwards  Scarborough  Castle  declared 
for  the  king.  Fairfax,  after  his  success  at  Maidstone  and  the 
pacification  of  Kent,  turned  northward  to  reduce  Esser,  whero, 
under  their  .ardent,  experienced  and  popular  leader  Sir. Charles 
Lucas,  the  Royalists  were  in  arms  in  great  numbers.  He  soon 
drove  the  enemy  into  Colchester,  but  the  first  attack  on  the  town 
was  repulsed  and  he  had  to  &ettl%down  to  a  long  and  wearisome 
siege  en  rigle,  A  Surrey  rising,  remembered  only  for  the  death 
of  the  young  and  gallant  Lord  JFrancis  Villiers  in  a  skirmish  at 
Kingston  (July  7),  collapsed  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  gathered 
force,  and  its  leaders,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of 
Holland,  escaped,  after  another  attempt  to  induce  London  to 
declare  for  them,  to  St  Albans  and  St  Neots,  where  Holland  wat 
taken  prisoner.    Buckingham  escaped  over-seas. 

47.  Lambert  m  the  North. — By  the  xoth  of  July  therefore  tht 
military  situation  was  well  defined.  Cnmiwell  held  Pembroke, 
Fairfax  Colchester,  Lambert  Pontefract  under  siege;  elsewhere 
all  serious  local  risings  had  collapsed,  and  the  Scottish  army  had 
crossed  the  Border.  It  is  on  the  adventures  of  the  latter  that 
the  interest  of  the  war  centres.  It  was  by  no  means  the  veteran 
army  of  Leven,  which  had  long  been  disbanded.  For  the  most 
part  it  consisted  of  raw  levies,  and  as  the  kirk  had  refused  to 
sanction  the  enterprise  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  David  Leslie 
and  thousands  of  experienced  officers  and  men  dedined  to  serve. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  proved  to  be  a  poor  substitute  for  Leslie; 
his  army,  too,  was  so  ill  provided  that  as  soon  as  England  was 
invaded  it  began  to  plunder  the  countryside  for  the  bare 
means  of  sustenance.  Major-General  Lambert,  a  brilliant  young 
general  of  twenty-nine,  was  more  than  equal  to  the  situation. 
He  had  already  left  the  sieges  of  Pontefract  and  Scarborough 
to  Colonel  Rossiter,  and  hurried  into  Cumberland  to  deal  with  the 
English  Royalists  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  With  his 
cavalry  he  got  into  touch  with  the  enemy  about  Carlisle  and 
slowly  fell  back,  fighting  small  rearguard  actions  to  annoy  the 
enemy  and  gain  time,  to  Bowes  and  Barnard  Castle.  Langdale 
did  not  follow  him  into  the  mountains,  but  occupied  himself 
in  gathering  recruits  and  supplies  of  material  and  food  for  the 
Scots.  Lambert,  reinforced  from  the  midlands,  reappeared 
early  in  June  and  drove  him  iKick  to  Carlisle  with  his  work  half 
finished.  About  the  same  time  the  local  horse  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  were  ptit  into  the  field  by  Sir  A.  Hesilrige, 
governor  of  Newcastle,  and  und«r  the  command  of  Colonel 
Robert  Lilburne  won  a  considerable  success  (June  30)  at  the  river 
Coquet.    This  reverse,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  Langdale^ 
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force  oa  the  Cumberland  side,  practically  compelled  Hamilton 
to  choose  the  west  coxist  route  for  his  advance,  and  his  army 
began  slowly  to  move  down  the  long  couloir  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  The  campaign  which  followed  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  English  history. 

48.  Campaign  of  Preston.— On  the  8th  of  July  the  Scots,  with 
Langdale  as  advanced  guard,  were  about  Carlisle,  and  reinforce- 
ments from  Ulster  were  expected  daily.  Lamb«t*s  horse  were 
at  Penrith,  Hexham  and  Newcastle,  too  weak  to  fight  and  having 
only  skilful  leading  and  rapidity  of  movement  to  enable  them 
to  gain  time.  Far  away  to  the  south  Cromwell  was  still  tied 
down  before  Pembroke,  Fairfax  before  Colchester.  Elsewhere 
the  rebellion,  which  had  been  put  down  by  rapidity  of  action 
rather  than  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  smouldered,  and  Prince 
Charles  and  the  fleet  cruised  along  the  Essex  coast.  Cromwell 
and  Lambert,  however,  understood  each  other  perfectly,  while 
the  Scottish  commanders  quarrelled  with  Langdale  and  each 
otfatr.  Appleby  Castle  surrendered  to  the  Scots  on  the  31st 
of  July,  whereat  Lambert,  who  was  still  hanging  on  to  the  flank 
of  the  Scottish  advance,  fell  back  from  Barnard  Castle  to  Rich- 
mond so  as  to  dose  Wensleydale  against  any  attempt  of  the 
invaders  to  march  on  Pontefract.  All  the  restless  energy  of 
Langdale's  horse  was  unable  to  dislodge  him  from  the  passes 
or  to  find  out  what  was  behind  that  impenetrable  cavalry 
fcreen.  The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  Cromwell  had  received 
the  surrender  of  Pembroke  on  the  izth,  and  had  marched  off, 
with  his  men  unpaid,  ragged  and  shoeless,  at  full  speed  through 
the  midlands.  Rains  and  storms  ddayed  his  march,  but  he 
knew  that  Hamilton  in  the  broken  ground  of  Westmorland  was 
stiU  worse  off.  Shoes  from  Northampton  and  stockings  from 
Coventry  met  him  at  Nottingham,  and,  gathering  up  the  local 
levies  as  he  went,  he  made  for  Doncaster,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  8th  of  August,  having  gained  six  days  in  advance  of  the  time 
he  had  aUowed  himself,  for  the  march.  He  then  called  up 
artillery  from  Hull,  exchangee^  his  local  levies  for  the  regulars 
who  were  besieging  Pontefract,  and  set  off  to  meet  Lambert. 
On  the  X2th  he  was  at  Wetherby,  Lambert  with  horse  and  foot 
at  Otley,  Langdale  at  Skipton  and  Gargrave,  Hamilton  at 
Lancaster,  and  Sir  George  Monro  with  the  Scots  from  Ulster  and 
tjie  Carlisle  Royalists  (organized  as  a  separate  command  owing 
to  friction  between  Monro  And  the  generals  of  the  main  army) 
at  Hornby.  On  the  13th,  while  Cromwell  was  marching  to  join 
Lambert  at  Otley,  the  Scottish  leaders  were  still  disputing  as  to 
whether  they  should  make  for  Pontefract  or  continue  through 
Lano^ire  so  as  to  join  Lord  Byron  and  the  Cheshire  Royalists. 
I  49.  Preston  Fight,-^n  the  14th  Cromwell  and  Lambert 
were  at  Skipton,  on  the  15th  at  Gisbum,  and  on  the  i6th 
they  marched  down  the  valley  of  the  lUbble  towards  Preston 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  dispositions  and  full  deter- 
minatipn  to  attack  him.  They  had  with  them  horse  and  foot 
not  only  of  the  army,  but  also  of  the  militia  of  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  Northumberland  and  Luicashire,  and  withal  were 
heavily  outnumbered,  having  only  8600  men  agunst  perhaps 
ao,ooo  of  Hamilton's  command.  But  the  latter  were  scattered 
for  convenience  of  supply  along  the  road  from  Lancaster, 
through  Preston,  towards  Wigan,  Langdale's  corps  having  thus 
become  the  left  flank  guard  instead  of  the  advanced  guard.' 
Langdale  called  in  his  advanced  parties,  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  resuming  the  duties  of  advanced  guaiird,  on  the  night  of 
the  X3th,  and  collected  them  near  Longridge.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  he  reported  Cromwell's  advance,  but,  if  he  did,  Hamilton 
ignored  the  report,  for  on  the  17th  Monro  was  half  a  day's  march 
to  the  north,  langdale  east  of  Preston,  and  the  main  army 
strung  out  on  the  Wigan  road,  Major-General  Baillie  with  a  body 
of  foot,  the  rear  of  the  column,  being  still  in  Preston.  Hamilton, 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  his  lieutenant-general,  the  earl  of 
Callendar,  sent  Baillie  across  the  Ribbk  to  follow  the  main  body 
just  as  Langdale,  with  3000  foot  and  500  horse  only,  met  the 
first  shock  of  Cromwell's  attack  on  Preston  Moor.  Hamilton, 
like  Charles  at  Edgehill,  passively  shared  in,  without  directing, 
the  battle,  and,  though  Langdale's  men  fought  magnificently, 
they  were  after  four  hours'  struggle  driven  to  the  Ribble.    Bailiie 


attempted  to  cover  the  Ribble  and  Darwen  bridges  on  the  Wigan 
road,  but  Cromwell  had  forced  his  way  across  both  before  night- 
fall Pursuit  was  at  once  undertaken,  and  not  relaxed  until 
Hamilton  had  been  driven  through  Wigan  and  Winwick  to 
Uttoxeter  and  Ashbourne.  There,  pressed  furiously  in  rear  by 
Cromwell's  horse  and  held  up  in  front  by  the  militia  of  the  mid- 
lands, the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  laid  down  its  arms  on 
the  25th  of  August.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the 
Royalist  standard  in  Wales  and  elsewhere,  but  Preston  was  the 
death-btow.  On  the  38th  of  August,  starving  and  hopeless  of 
relief,  the  Colchester  Royalbts  surrendered  to  Lord  Fairfax. 
The  victors  in  the  Second  Civil  War  were  not  merciful  to  those 
who  had  brought  war  into  the  land  again.  On  the  evening  of 
the  surrender  of  Colchester,  Sir  Charks  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
Lisle  were  shot.  Laughame,  Poyer  and  Powel  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  Poyer  alone  was  executed  on  the  asth  of  April  1649, 
being  the  victim  selected  by  lot  Of  five  prominent  Royalist 
peers  who  had  fallen  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Parliament  ^  three, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  eari  of  Holland,  and  Lord  Capd, 
one  of  the  Colchester  prisoners  and  a  man  of  high  character, 
were  beheaded  at  Westminster  on  the  9th  of  March.  Above 
all,  after  long  hesitations,  even  after  renewal  of  negotiations, 
the  army  and  the  Independents  "purged"  the  House  of  their 
ill-wishers,  and  created  a  court  for  the  trial  and  sentence  of  the 
king.  The  more  resolute  of  the  judges  nerved  the  rest  to  sign 
the  dcath-wamnt,  and  Charles  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall  oa 
the  30th  of  January.  _ 

50.  Crotmodl  in  Irdanij—Tht  campaign  of  Preston  was 
undertaken  under  the  directidn  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  not 
the  kirk,  and  it  needed  the  execution  of  the  kinji  to  bring  about 
a  union  of  all  Scottish  parties  against  the  Eni^ish  Indcpendentsu 
Even  so,  Charles  IL  in  exile  had  to  submit  to  bng  ncgotiatrans 
and  hard  conditions  before  he  was  aUoifod  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  armies.  The  marquis  of  Huntly  was 
executed  for  taking  up  arms  for  the  king  on  the  ssnd  of  March 
1649.  Montrose,  under  Charles's  directions,  made  a  hst  attempt 
to  rally  theScottikh  Royalists eariy  in  1650.  But  Charles  merely 
used  Montrose  as  a  threat  to  obtain  better  conditions  for  himself 
from  the  Covenanters,  and  when  the  noblest  of  all  the  Ro3ralists 
was  defeated  (Carbisdalc,  April  37),  delivered  up  to  his  pursneti 
(May  4)>  And  executed  (May  31,  1650),  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
give  way  to  the  demands  of  the  Covenanters,  and  to  pboe  himsdf 
at  the  head  of  Montrose's  executioners.  His  father,  whatever 
his  faults,  had  at  least  chosen  to  die  for  an  ideal,  the  Church  of 
England.  Charles  IL  now  proposed. to  regain  the  throne  by 
allowing  Scotland  to  impose  Presbyterianism  on  England,  and 
dismissed  all  the  faithful  Cavaliers  who  had  followed  htm  to 
exile.  Mca'hwhile,  Ireland,  in  which  a  fresh  war,  with  openly 
anti-English  and  anti-Protestant  objects,  had  broken  out  in 
1648,  was  thoroughly  reduced  to  order  by  Cromwell,  who  beat 
down  all  resistance  by  his  skill,  and  ev^.more  by  his  nathless 
severity,  in  a  brief  campaign  of  nine  months  (battle  of  Rathmincs 
near  Dublin,  won  by  Colonel  Michael  Jones,  August  3,  1649; 
storming  of  Drogheda,  September  xx,  and  of  Wexford,  Ockthct 
XI,  by  Cromwell;  capture  of  Kilkenny,  March  98,  1650,  and  ol 
Clonroel,  May  xo).  Cromwell  returned  to  Eng^laiid  at  the  end 
of  May  1650,  and  on  June  36  Fairfax,  who  had  been  anxious 
and  uneasy  since  the  execution  of  the  king,  resigned  the  com- 
mand-in-chief of  the  army  to  his  lieutenant*generaL  The 
pretext,  rather  than  the  reason,  of  Fairfax's  resignation  was  his 
unwillingness  to  lead  an  English  army  to  reduce  Scotland. 

51.  The  Invasion  of  Scotland, — This  important  step  had  been 
resolved  upon  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  Chatlei  IL  would 
come  to  terms  with  the  Covenanters.  From  this  point  the 
Second  Civil  War  becomes  a  war  of  England  against  Scotland. 
Here  at  least  the  Independents  carried  the  whole  of  England 
with  them.  No  Englishman  cared  to  accept  a  settlement  at  the 
hands  of  a  victorious  foreign  army,  and  on  the  38th  of  June, 
five  days  after  Charles  II.  had  sworn  to  the  Covenanti  the  new 
lord-general  was  on  his^way  to  the  Border  to  take  command  of 
the  English  army.  About  the  same  time  a  new  militia  act  was 
passed  that  was  destined  to  give  full  and  decisive  effect  to  the 
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Bttioiial  spirit  of  Enfl^d  bk  the  grett  fiml  cmnpajgri  of  the  ww. 
MeAnwhik  the  motto  frappa  Jcrif  fnppa  viU  was  carried  out 
at  once  by  the  regular  forces.  On  the  19th  of  July  1650  Cromwell 
made  the  final  arranfements  at  Benrick-oa^Tweed  Major- 
General  Haniion,  a  giUant  soldier  and  an  extreme  Independent, 
was  to  command  the  legnlar  and  aindliary  forces  left  in  England, 
and  to  secure  the  Commonwealth  against  RoyaiisU  and  Presby- 
terians. Cromwdl  took  with  ham  Fleetwood  as  lientenant-genenl 
and  Lambert  as  major-general,  and  his  loroes  numbered  about 
loyooo  foot  and  5000  horse.  His  opponent  David  Leslie  (his 
comrade  of  Marston  Moor)  had  a  much  larger  force,  but  its  degree 
of  training  was  inferior,  it  was  more  than  tainted  by  the  political 
dissensions  of  the  people  at  large,  and  it  was,  in  great  part  at 
any  rate,  raised  by  forced  enlistment  On  the  aand  of  July 
Cromwell  crossed  the  Tweed;  He  marched  on  Edinburgh '  to^ 
the  sea  coast,  through  Dunbar,  Haddington  and  Musselburgh, 
living  almost  entirely  on  sup^es  landed  by  the  fleet  which 
accompanied  him—for  the  country  itself  was  incapable  of 
supporting  even  a  small  armjr-^and  on  the  sgth  he  found 
Lolie's  army  drawn  up  and  entrenched  in  a  position  extending 
from  Leith  to  Edinburgh. 

52.  Operations  around  Edinburgk.'-'Thctuoe  day  a  sharp  but 
hidedsive  fight  took  plaoe  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
after  which  Cromwell,  having  felt  thfe  strength  of  Leslie's  line, 
drew  back  to  Musselburgh.  Leslie's  horse  followed  him  up 
sharply,  and  another  action  was  fought,  after  which  the  Scots 
assaulted  Mussdlborgh  without  success.  Biilitarily  Leslie  had 
the  best  of  it  in  these  afiiairs,  but  it-was  precisely  this  moment 
thai  the  kirk  party  chose  to  institute  a  searching  three  days' 
examination  of  the  political  and  relipous^sentiments  of  his  army. 
The  result  was  that  the  army  was  "  purged  "  of  80  oflkers  and 
3000  sddie  rs  as  it  lay  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy.  Crom- 
well was  miore  concerned,  however,  with  the  supply  question 
than  with  the  distracted  army  of  the  Scots.  On  the  6th  of 
August  be  had  to  fall  back  as  far  as  Dunbar  to  enable  the  fleet 
to  land  supplies  in  safety,  the  port  of  Musselburgh  being  unsafe 
in  the  violent  and  stormy  weather  which  pcevaUed.  He  soon 
returned  to  Musselburgh  and  prepared  to  force  Leahe  to  bottle. 
In  prepara  tion  for  an  extended  manoeuvre  three  days*  rations 
were  serve<i  out.  Tents  were  also  issued,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  the  civil  wars,  for  it  was  a  regular  professional  army, 
which  had  to  be  cared  for,  made  comfortable  and  economised, 
that  was  now  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  volunteers  of  the  first 
war.  Even  after  Cromwell  started  on  his  manoeuvre,  the  Scottish 
Srmy  was  still  in  the  midst  of  its  political  troubles,  and,  certain 
though  he  was  that  nothing  but  victory  in  the  field  would  give 
an  assured  peace,  he  was  obliged  to  intervene  in  the  confused 
negotiations  of  the  various  Scottish  parties.  At  last,  however, 
Charles  II.  made  a  show  of  agreeing  to  the  demands  of  his 
strange  supporters,  and  Leslie  was  free  to  move.  Cromwell 
had  now  entered  the  hill  country,  with  a  view  to  occupying 
Qucensferry  and  thus  blocking  up  Edinburgh.  Leslie  had  the 
shorter  road  and  barred  the  way  at  Corstorphine  Hill  (August 
31).  Cromwell,  though  now  far  from  his  base,  manoeuvred 
Sgain  to  his  right,  Leslie  meeting  him  once  more  at  Gogar 
(August  27).  The  Scottish  lines  at  that  point  were  strong  enough 
to  dismay  even  Cromwell,  and  the  manoeuvre  on  Qucensferry 
was  at  last  given  up.  It  had  cost  the  English  army  sevcro  losses 
tn  sick,  and  much  suffering  in  the  autumn  nights  on  the  bleak 
hillsides. 

53-  Duttbar.-'On  the  28th  Cromwell  fell  back  on  Musselburgh, 
snd  on  the  31st,  after  embarking  his  non-effective  men,  to  Dun> 
bar.  Leslie  followed  him  up,  and  wished- to  fight  a  battle  at 
•  Dunbar  on  Sunday,  the  ist  of  September. '  But  again  the  kirk 
intervened,  this  time  to  forbid  Leslie  to  break  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  unfortunate  Scottish  commander  could  only  establish  himself 
on  Doon  Jfill  (see  Dunbar)  and  send  a  force  to  Cockburospath 
to  bar  the  Berwick  road.  He  had  now  33,000  men  to  Cromwell's 
^'>ooo,  and  j>Vopo5ed,  faute  dc  mieux,  10  starve  Cromwell  into 
surrender.  But  the  English  army  was  composed  of  "  ragged 
toldicrs  with  bright  muskets,'*  and  had  a  great  captain  of  un- 
disputed authority  at  their  head.    Leslie's,  on  the  other  hand. 


had  kist  snch  disdpUne  as  it  had  ever  poasened,  and  was  now, 
under  outside  influences,  thorou^y  disintepated.  Cronwdl 
wrote  home,  indeed,  that  he  was  "  upon  an  engagenmt  very 
diflkttlt,"  but,  desperate  as  his  position  seemed,  he  felt  this 
pobe  of  his  opponent  and  steadily  refused  to  take  his  army  away 
by  sea.  He  had  not  to  wait  long.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Leslie's 
men  on  the  hillside  to  endure  patiently  privation  and  aqposure^ 
and  after  one  night's  bivouac,  Leslie,  too  readily  inferring  that 
the  enemy  was  abont  to  escape  by  sea,  came  down  to  fight  The 
battle  of  Dunbar  (q,v.)  opened  in  the  early  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
September.  It  was  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Oliver's  victories. 
Before  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  the  Scottidi  amy  had 
ceased  to  exlsL 

54.  Xoyalism  in  Scotland, — After  Dunbar  it  waa  easy  for  the 
victorious  army  to  overrun  aouthem  Scotland,  more  especially 
as  the  dissensions  of  the  enemy  were  embittered  by  the  defeat 
of  which  they  had  been  the  prime  cause.  The  kirk  indeed  put 
Dunbar  to  the  account  of  its  own  remissness  in  not  purging  their 
army  more  thoroughly,  but,  as  Cromwdl  wrote  on  the  4th  of 
September,  the  kirk  had  "  done  its  do."  "  I  believe  their  king 
will  set  op  on  his  own  score,"  he  continued,  and  indeed,  now  that 
the  army  of  the  kirk  was  destroyed  and  they  themselves  were 
secure  behind  the  Forth  and  based  on  the  friendly  Highlands, 
Charics  and  the  Cavaliers  were  in  a  position  not  only  to  defy 
Cromwell,  but  also  to  force  the  Scottish  national  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  invader  into  a  purely  Royalist  channel.  CromweU 
had  only  received  a  few  drafts  and  reinforcements  from  England, 
and  for  the  present  he  could  but  bfeck  up  Edinburgh  Castle 
(which  surrendered  on  Christmas  eve),  and  tiy  to  bring  up 
adequate  forces  and  material  for  the  siege  of  Stirling— an  attempt 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  violenco 
of  the  weather.  .The  rest  of  the  early  winter  of  1650  was  thur 
occupied  in  semi-mifitaxy,  semi-political  operations  between 
detachmentftof  the  English  army  and  certain  armed  forces  of  the 
kirk  party  which  still  maintained  a  precarious  exbtence  in  the 
western  Lowlands,  and  in  police  work  against  the  moss-troopers 
of  the  Border  counties.  Early  in  Ff^bruary  1651,  still  in  the 
midst  of  terrible  weather,  Cromwell  made  another  resolute  but 
futile  attempt  to  reach  Stirling.  This  time  he  himself  fell  sick» 
and  ,his  losses  had  to  be  made  good  by  drafts  of  recruits  from 
Engiand,  many  oi  whom  came  most  unwillingly  to  serve  in  the 
cold  wet  bivouacs  that  the  newspapers  had  graphically  reported.^ 

55.  The  Eit^isk  Militia. — ^About  this  time  there  occurred 
in  J^igland  two  events  which  had  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  campaign,  The  first  was  the  detection  of  a  widespread 
Royalist-Presbyterian  con^nsacy— how  widespread  noone  knew» 
for  those  of  its  promoters  who  were  captured  and  executed  cer- 
tainly formed  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number.  Harrison 
was  ordered  to  Lancashire  in  April  to  watch  the  north  Webb, 
Isle  of  Man  and  Border  Royalists,  and  military  precautions  were 
taken  in  various  parts  of  England.  The  second  was  the  revival 
of  the  mililia.  Since  1644  thore  had  been  no  general  «nph>ymcnt 
of  local  forces,  the  quarrel  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
regular  armies  by  force  of  circumstances.  The  New  Model, 
though  a  national  army,  resembled  Wdlington's  Peninsular 
army  more  than  the  soldiers  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
American  Civil  War.  It  was  now -engaged  in  prosecuting  a 
war  of  aggression  against  the  hcreditaiy'  foe  over  the  Border-* 
strictly  tbe  task  of  a  professional  army  with  a  national  basis. 
The  militia  was  indeed  raw  and  untrahied.  Some  of  the  Essex 
men  "  fell  flat  on  their  faces  on  the  sound  of  a  cannon."  In  the 
north  of  Eni^nd  Harrison  complained  to  CromweU  of  the 
"  badness  "  of  his  men,  and  the  lord  general  sympathized, 
having  "  had  much  such  stuff  "  sent  him  to  make  good  the 
losses  in  trained  men.  Even  he  for  a  moment  lost  touch  with  the 
9pidl  of  the  peofrfe.  His  recruits  were  unwilling  drafts  for  foreign 
service,  but  in  England  the  now  levies  were  trusted  to  defend 

*  The  tents  were  evidently  issued  for  regular  marches,  not  for 
cross-country  manoeuvrcs  against  the  enemy.  These  manoeuvres, 
as  we  have  seen,  often  took  several  days.  The  bon  giniroi  ordinairt 
of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  framca  his  manoeuvres  on  a  smaller 
scale  so  as  not  to  expose  his  expensive  and  highly  trained  soldiers 
to  discomfort  and  the  consequent  temptation  to  desert. 
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fhdt  homes,  AAd  the  militia  was  soon  triumphantly  to  justify  Its 
existence  on  the  day  of  Worcester. 

56.  InverkeUktHi. — While  David  Lesh'e  organized  and  drilled 
the  king's  new  army  beyond  the  Forth,  Cromwell  was,  slowly 
and  with  frequent  relapses,  recovering  from  his  illness.  The 
English  army  marched  to  Glasgow  in  April,  then  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  The  motives  of  the  march  and  that  of  the  return 
are  alike  obscure, -but  it  may  be  conjectured  that,  the  forces  in 
England  under  Harrison  having  now  assembled  in  Lancashire, 
the  Edinburgh-Newcastle- York  road  had  to  be  covered  by  the 
main  army.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Cromwell's  health  again  broke 
down  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Only  late  in  June  were 
operations  actively  resumed  between  Stirling  and  Linlithgow. 
At  first  Cromwell  sought  without  success  to  bring  Leslie  to 
battle,  but  he  stormed  Callendar  House  near  Falkirk  on  July  13, 
and  on  the  r6th  of  July  he  began  the  execution  of  a  brilliant 
and  successful  manoeuvre.  A  force  from  Queensferry,  covered  by 
the  English  fleet,  was  thrown  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  North- 
ferry.  Lambert  followed  with  reinforcements,  and  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Leslie's  army  at  Inverkeithing  on  the  20th. 
Leslie  drew  back  at  once,  but  managed  to  find  a  fresh  strong 
position  in  front  of  Stirhng,  whence  he  defied  Cromwell  again. 
At  this  juncture  Cromwell  prepared  to  pass  hu  whole  army  across 
the  firth.  His  contemplated  manoeuvre  of  course  gave  up  to  the 
enemy  all  the  roads  into  England,  and  before  undertaking  it  the 
lord  general  held  a  consultation  with  Harrison,  as  the  result  of 
which  that  officer  took  over  the  direct  defence  of  the  whole 
Border.  But  his  mind  was  made  up  even  before  this,  for  on  the 
day  he  met  Harrison  at  Linlithgow  three-quarters  of  his  whole 
army  had  already  crossed  into  Fife.  Bumtislaod,  surrendered 
to  Lambert  on  the  39th,  gave  Cromwell  a  good  harbour  upon 
which  to  base  his  subsequent  movements.  On  the  30th  of  July 
the  EngUsh  marched  upon  Perth,  and  the  investment  of  this 
place,  the  key  to  Leslie's  supply  area,  forced  the  crisis  at  once. 
Whether  Leslie  would  have  preferred  to  manoeuvre  Cromwell 
from  his  vahtage-ground  or  not  is  immaterial;  the  young  king 
and  the  now  predominant  Royalist  clement  at  headquarters 
seized  the  lon^^waited  opportunity  at  once,  and  on  the  3xst, 
leaving  Cromwell  to  his  own  devices,  the  Royal  army  marched 
southward  to  raise  the  Royal  standard  in  England. 
'  57.  The  Third  ScoUish  Invasion  of  England. — Then  began  the 
last  and  most  thrilling  campaign  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Charles 
II.  expected  complete  success.  In  Scotland,  rns-H-tis  the  extreme 
Covenanters,  he  was  a  king  on  conditions,  and  he  was  ^ad  enough 
to  find  himself  in  England  with  some  thirty  solidly  organized  regi- 
ments under  Royalist  officers  and  with  no  regular  army  in  fron: 
of  him.  He  hoped,  too,  to  rally  not  merely  the  old  faithful 
Royalists,  but  also  the  overwhelming  numerical  strength  of  the 
English  Presbyterians  to  his  standard.  His  army  was  kept  well 
in  hand,  no  excesses  were  allowed,  and  in  a  week  the  Royalists 
covered  150  m. — in  marked  contrast  to  the  duke  oi  Hamilton's 
ill-fated  expedhion  of  1648.  On  the  8th  of  August  thetrooDS 
were  given  a  well-earned  rest  between  Penrith  and  Kendal. 
I  .But  the  Royalists  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  enemy 
was  taken  aback  by  their  new  move.  Everything  had  been 
foreseen  both  by  Cromwell  and  by  the  Council  of  State  in  West- 
minster. The  latter  had  called  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
militia  on  the  7th.  Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood  began  to 
draw  together  the  midland  contingents  at  Banbury,  the  London 
trained  bands  turned  out  for  field  service  no  fewer  than  14,000 
strong.  Every  suspected  Royalist  was  closely  watched,  and  the 
magazines  of  arms  in  the  country-houses  of  the  gentry  were  for 
the  most  part  removed  into  the  strong  places.  On  his  part 
Cromwell  had  quietly  made  his  preparations.  Perth  passed  into 
his  hands  on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  he  brought  back  his  army  to 
Leith  by  the  5th.  Thence  he  despatched  Lambert  with  a  cavalry 
corps  to  harass  the  invaders.  Harrison  was  already  at  Newcastle 
picking  the  best  of  the  county  mounted  troops  to  add  to  his  own 
regubrs.  On  the  9th  Charles  was  at  Kendal,  Lambert  hovering  in 
his  rear,  and  Harrison  marching  swiftly  to  bar  his  way  at  the 
Mersey.-  Fairfax  emerged  for  a  moment  from  his  retirement  to 
organize  the  Yorkshire  levies*  and  the  best  of  these  as  well  as  of 


the  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  militias  were  directed 
upon  Warrington,  which  point  Harrison  reached  on  the  15th,  a 
few  hours  in  front  of  Charles's  advanced  guard.  Lamb»t  too, 
slipping  round  the  left  flank,  of  the  enemy,  joined  Harrison,  and 
the  English  fell  back  (i6th),  slowly  and  without  letting  themselves 
be  dr^wn  into  a  fight,  along  the  London  road. 

58.  Campaign  of  Worcester, — Cromwell  meanwhile,  leaving 
Monk  with  the  least  efficient  regiments  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
Scotland,  had  reached  the  Tyne  in  seven  days,  and  thence, 
marching  so  m.  a  day  in  extreme  heat — with  the  country  people 
carrying  their  arms  and  equipment — the  regulars  entered 
Ferrybridge  on  the  XQth,  at  wfaidi  date  Lambert,  Harrison  and 
the  north-western  militia  were  about  Con^ton.^  It  seemed 
probable  that  a  great  battle  would  take  place  between  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  about  the  a 5th  or  36th  of  August,  and  that  Crom- 
well, Harrison,  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  wotUd  sll  take  part  in  it. 
But  the  scene  and  the  date  of  the  denouement  were  changed  by 
the  enemy's  movements. .  Shortly  after  leaving  Warrington  the 
young  king  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  direct  march  on  London 
and  to  make  for  the  Severn  valley,  where  his  father  had  found  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  numerous  adherents  in  the  first  war, 
and  which  had  been  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  English  Royalist 
movement  of  1648.  Sir  Edward  Massey,  formerly  the  Parlia? 
mentary  governor  of  Gloucester,  was  now  with  Charles,  and  it  was 
lu^d  that  he  would  induce  his  fellow-Presbyterians  to  take  anns. 
The  military  quality  of  the  Welsh  border  Royalists  was  well 
proved,  that  of  the  Gloucestershire  Pre^yterians  not  less  so,  and, 
based  on  Gloucester  and  Worcester  as  his  father  had  been  based 
on  Oxford,  Charies  II.  hoped,  not  unnaturally,  to  deal  with  an 
Independent  minority  more  effectually  than  Charles  I.  had  done 
with  a  Parliamentary  majority  of  the  people  of  England.  But 
even  the  pure  Royalism  which  now  ruled  in  the  invading  army 
could  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Scottish  army,  and  it  was 
not  an  Independent  faction  but  all  England  that  took  arms 
against  it.  Charles  arrived  at  Worcester  on  the  32nd  of  August, 
and  spent  five  days  in  resting  the  troops,  preparing  for  further 
operations,  and  gathering  and  arming  the  few  recruits  who-came 
in.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  delay  was  fatal ;  it  was  a 
necessity  of  the  case  foreseen  and  accepted  when  the  march  to 
Worcester  had  been  decided  upon,  and  had  the  other  course, 
that  of  marching  on  London  via  Lidifield,  been  taken  the  battle 
would  have  been  fought  three  days  eariier  with  the  same  result. 
As  affairs  turned. out  Cromwell  merely  shifted  the  area  of  his 
concentration  two  inarches  to  the  south-westi  to  Evesham. 
Early  on  the  38th  Lambert  surprised  the  passage  of  the  Severn 
at  Upton,  6  nl.  below  Worcester,  and  in  the  action  which  foUowol 
Massey  was  severely  wounded.  Fleetwood  followed  Lambert. 
The  enemy  was  now  only  16,000  strong  and  disheartened  by  the 
apathy  with  which  they  had  been  received  in  districts  formerly  all 
their  own.  Cromwell,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  military 
career,  had  a  two-to-one  numerical  superiority. 

59.  Tti«  "  Crowning  Merey." — He  took  his  measures  deliber- 
ately. Lilburne  from  Lancashire  and  Major  Mercer  with  the 
Worcestershire  horse  were  to  secure  Bewdley  Bridge  on  the 
enemy's  line  of  retreat.  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  were  to  force 
their  way  across  the  Temc  (a  little  river  on  which  Rupert  had  i»on 
his  first  victory  in  1643)  and  attack  St  John's,  the  western  suburb 
of  Worcester.-  Cromwell  himself  and  the  main  army  were  to 
attack  the  town  itself.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniversary 
of  Dunbar,  the  programme  was  carried  out  exaaly.  Fleetwood 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Tcme;  and  the  bridging  train  (which  bad 
been  carefully  organized  for  the  purpose)  bridged  both  the  Teme 
and  the  Severn.  Then  Cromwdl  on  the  left  bank  and  Fleetwood 
on  the  right  swept  in  a  semicircle  4  m.  long  up  to  Worcester. . 
Every  hedgerow  was  contested  by  the  stubborn  Royalists,  but 
Fleetwood's  men  would  not  be  denied,  and  CromwcU's  extreme 
right  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  repelled,  after  three  hours' 
hard  fighting,  the  last  desperate  attempt  of  the  Royalists  to  break 

*  The  lord  seneral  had  during  his  march  thrown  out  succcssivdy 
two  flying;  columns  under  Colonel  Lilbumc  to  deal  with  the  Lanca- 
shire Royalists  under  the  earl  of  Derby.  Lilbume  entirely  routed 
the  enemy  at.Wigan  on  the  asth  of  August 
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ovi.  tt  wu  tndMd,  u  1  GcnBin  critic  Im  pohiied  out.  the 
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fiBEAT  BAIT  UKE.  a  ahallDW  body  of  highly  cc 
brine  ia  Ibe  N.W.  part  of  Utah,  U.S.A.,  lying  belu 
and  iiji'  W.  long,  and  between  40?*  and  jiS"  1 
Salt  Lake  Is  411S  ft.  above  sea-level 
fed  chiefly  by  the  Jordan,  the  Webc 
draining  the  mounlainons  country  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  Tbe 
Irregular  outline  of  the  lake  has  been  compared  to  tbe  tmghly 
drawn  band,  palm  at  the  S.,  thumb  (naggerated  in  breadth) 
pointing  N.E.,  and  the  hngen  (crowded  together  and  drawn 
too  small)  readiiog  N, 

No  hatbymetric  survey  of  the  lake  has  been  made,  but  Iba 
maximum  depth  Is  6s  ft.  and  the  mean  depth  less  than  le  ft., 
possibly  as  little  as  rj  (t.  The  bke  in  190*  was  appio«im«telr 
7S  m.  long.,  from  N,W.  to  S.E.,  and  bad  a  maiimum  width  of 


It  Ibe  E 


'nusa 


islhe 


„    beiween 

supply  tnnn  tnedpitaiion,  &c.,  and  kn  by  evaporation  it 
vaiiable,  there  being  an  animal  difference  in  tbe  height  of  tbc 
water  ol  1  s-i8  in.  between  June  (highest)  and  Ptovetnber  (lowe*!), 
and  beaida  a  difference  running  through  longer  cycles:  in  iSjo 
the  water  was  lower  and  tbe  lake  smaOer  than  by  any  previous 
observations  (tbe  area  and  general  outline  were  ncsily  the  same 
again  in  190^;  tien  Ibe  water  rote  until  (8jj;  and. between 
i886andi9ailbefallinl(nl  was  II  aft.  The  range  ol  rise  and 
fall  from  1S4S  to  i83«  was  13  ft.,  this  being  the  rise  in  iMj-igSe. 
With  the  iall  of  w»t«i  there  is  an  Increase  in  the  specific  gravity, 
which  in  1S50  wu  i'i7,  and  in  September  1901  was  i-ijg; 
in   1850  the  proponion  of  solids  by  wei^i  was  i>'ig>%,  hi 

Ibe  solids  in  a  litre  ol  water  weighed  36a-6g  grams,  it  the  latter 
dale  3os^la  grams.  Tbe  exact  cause  oi  this  cyclic  varfaiion 
is  unknowns  tbe  low  level  of  1906  is  usually  r^atded  at  the 
result  of  eilensive  inigntion  and  ploughing  in  Ibc  surrounding 
country,  which  have  robbed  the  lake,  in  pan,  of  its  norm^ 
suppdy  of  waler.  It  is  alw  to  be  noted  that  the  rise  and  ilD 
of  Ibc  lake  level  have  been  coincident,  respectively,  with  con- 
tinued wet  and  dry  cyctet.  That  Ihe  like  will  soon  dry  up 
entirely  seems  unlikely,  a)  tbetc  it  a  central  trough,  ij  to  30  m. 
wide,  about  40  ft.  de^,  running  N.W.  and  S.E.    Tbe  area  ind 
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shore-Une  of  the  like  are  evidently  affected  by  a  alight  surface 
tilt,  for  during  the  eame  generation  that  has  seen  the  recent 
fall  of  the  lake  level  the  shore-line  is  in  many  cases  2  m.  f^m  the 
old,  and  fences  may  be  seen  a  mile  or  more  out  in  the  lake.  The 
lake  bed  is  for  the  most  part  clear  sand  along  the  margin,  and  in 
deeper  water  ii  largely  coated  with  crusts  oi  salt,  soda  and 
gypsum. 

The  lake  is  a  novel  and  popular  bathing  resort,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  being  so  great  that  one  cannot  sink  or 
entirely  submerge  oneself.  There  are  well-equipped  bathing 
pavilions  at  Garfield  and  Saltair  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  about 
30  m.  from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  bathing  is  in^ngorating;  it 
must  be  followed  by  a  freshwater  bath  because  of  the  incrusta* 
tion  of  the  body  from  the  briny  water.  The  laige-amount  of 
salt  in  the  water  makes  both  fauna  and  flora  of  the  lake  scanty; 
there  are  a  few  algae,  the  larvae  of  an  Epkydra  and  of  a  Tiptda 
fly,  specimens  of  what  seems  to  be  Cvrixa  decolor,  and  in  great 
quantities,  so  as  to  tint  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  brine 
^rimp,  Artemia  salina  (or  gracilis  or /er/t/£r), notable  biologically 
for  the  rarity  of  males,  for  the  high  degree  of  parthenogenesis  and 
for  apparent  interchangeableness  with  the  Branckipus. 

The  lake  is  of  interest  for  its  generally  mountainous  surround- 
ings, save  to  the  N.  W.,  where  it  ^rts  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert, 
for  the  mountainous  peninsula,  the  J*romontory,  lying  between 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  hand,  shaped  like  and  resembling  in 
geological  structure  the  two  islands  S.  <^  it,  Fremont  and  Antelope,* 
and  the  Oqulrrh  range  S.  of  the  lake.  The  physiography  of  the 
surrounding  country  shows  dearly  that  the  basin  occupied  by 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  one  of  many  left  by  the  drying  up  of  a  large 
Pleistocene  lake,  which  has  been  called  lake  Bonneville.  Well- 
defined  wave-cut  cliffs  and  terraces  show  two  distinct  shore-lines 
of  this  early  lake,  one  the  "  Bonneville  Shore-line,"  about  1000 
ft.  above  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  other,  the  "  Provo  Shore> 
line,"  about  625  ft.  higher  than  the  present  lake.  These  shore- 
lines and  the  presence  of  two  alluvial  deposits,  the  lower  and  the 
larger  of  yellow  clay  go  ft.  deep,  and,  separated  from  it  by  a  phine 
of  erosion,  the  other,  a  deposit  of  white  marl,  xo-so  ft.  deep, 
clearly  prove  the  main  facts  as  to  lake  Bonneville:  a  dry  basin 
was  first  occupied  by  the  shallow  waters  of  a  snoall  lake;  then, 
during  a  long  period  of  excessive  moisture  (or  cold),  the  waters 
rose  and  spread  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  lake  Huron  with 
a  maximum  depth  of  1000  ft.;  a  period  of  great  dryness  followed, 
in  which  the  lake  disappeared;  then  came  a  second,  shorter, 
but  more  intense  period  of  moisture,  and  in  this  time  the  lake 
rose,  covered  a  laxiger  area  than  before,  including  W.  Utah  and 
a  little  of  S.  Idaho  and  of  £.  Nevada,  about  19,750  sq.  m.,  had 
a  very  much  broken  shore-line  of  2550  m.  and  a  maximum 
depth  of  1050  ft.  and  a  mean  depth  of  800  ft.,  overflowed  the 
basin  at  the  N.,  and  by  a  tributary  stream  through  Rod  Rock 
Pass  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Cache  valley  poured  its  waters  into 
the  Columbia  river  system.  The  great  lake  was  then  gradually 
reduced  by  evaporation,  leaving  only  shallow  bodies  of  salt  water, 
of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest.  The  cause  of  the 
climatic  variations  which  brought  about  this  complex  history 
of  the  Salt  Lake  region  is  not  known;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  periods  <A  highest  water  levds  were  coincident 
with  a  great  expansion  of  local  vaHey  glaciers,  some  iA  which 
terminated  in  the  waters  of  lake  Bonneville. 

Industrially  Great  Salt  X«ake  is  of  a  certain  importance.  In 
early  days  it  was  the  source  of  the  salt  supply  of  the  surrounding 
country;  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  now  an  important 
industry.  The  brine  is  pumped  into  conduits,  carried  to  large 
ponds  and  there  evaporated  by  the  sun;  during  hte  years  the 
salt  has  been  refined  here,  being  purified  of  the  sulphates  and 
magnesium  compounds  which  formerly  rendeired  it  efflorescent 
and  of  a  tow  commercial  grade.  Mirabilite,  or  Glauber's  salt, 
is  commercially  valuable,  occurring  in  such  quantities  in  parta 
of  the  lake  that  one  may  wajde  knee-deep  in  it;  it  separates 

*  Besides  these  islands  there  are  a  few  small  islands  farther  N., 
and  W.  of  Antelope,  Stansbury  Island,  which,  like  Antelope  and 
Fremont  Islands,  is  conoccted  with  the  mainland  by  a  bar  sometimes 
onoovered  and  rarely  in  mott  than  a  foot  of  water. 


from  the  brine  at  a  temperature  between  30* 'and  so*  F.  The 
lake  is  crossed  £.  and  W.  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railway's 
so-called  "  Lucin  Cut-off,"  which  runs  from  Ogden  to  JLuda 
on  a  trestle  with  more  than  ao  m.  of  "  fill ";  the  fonner  route 
around  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  was  45  m.  long. 

Great  Salt  Lake  was  first  described  in  1689  by  Barm  La 
Hontan,  who  had  merely  heard  of  it  from  the  Indians.  "  Jim  " 
Bridger,  a  famous  mountaineer  and  scout,  saw  the  lake  in  1824, 
apparently  before  any  other  white  man.  Captain  3onncville 
described  the  lake  and  named  it  after  himself,  but  the  name 
was  transferred  to  the  great  Pleistocene  lake.  John  C.  Fr6moDt 
gave  the  first  description  of  any  accuracy  in  his  JUport  of  1845. 
But-oomparative!y  little  was  known  of  it  before  the  MormoB 
settlement  in  1847.  In  i8so  Captain  Howard  Stansbury  conn 
pleted  a  survey,  whose  results  were  published  in  1852.  The 
most  extensive  and  important  studies  of  the  region,  however, 
are  those  by  Grove  Kari  Gilbert  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  who  in  1879-1890  studied  apcdBXLy  the  earlier  and 
greater  lake. 

See  J.  E.  Talmage,  The  Crtat  Sail  lake,  Present  ontf  Pas$  ^Sah 
Lake  City.  looo);  and  Grove  Karl  Gilbert,  Ijoke  BomneeHU,  mono- 
graph I  of  Onitai  States  Geological  Survey  (Washington,  1890), 
containing  (pp.  12-19)  references  to  the  eariier  literature.. 

0RE4T  8LAVS  LAKB  (Airapusoow),  a  lake  of  Mackeniie 
district,  Canada.  It  is  situated  between  60*  50'  and  62*  55' 
N.  and  108"  40'  and  117°  W.,  at  an  altitude  of  391  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  is  32s  m.  long,  from  15  to  50  m.  wide,  and  includes 
an  area  of  9770  sq.  m.  The  water  is  yeiy  dear  and  deep.  Its 
coast  line  is  irregular  and  deeply  indented  by  large  bays,  and  its 
north-eastern  shores  are  nigged  and  mountainous.  The  western 
shores  are  well  wooded,  chiefly  with'spmce,  but  the  noithcta 
and  eastern  are  dreary  and  barren.  It  is  navigable  from  about 
the  ist  of  July  to  the  end  of  October.  The  Yellow-knife,  Hoar-> 
frost,  Lockhart  (discharging  the  waters  of  Aylmer,  Clintoo- 
Colden  and  Artillery  Lakes),  Tchxudezeth,  Du  Rodier,  Hay 
(400  m.  in  length),  and  Slave  rivers  empty  into  Great  Slave 
Lake.  The  bulk  of  its  water  empties  by  the  Mackcnxie  river 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  a  small  portion  finds  its  way  by  the 
Ark-i-linik  river  into  Hudson's  Bay.  It  was  discovered  in  177 1 
by  Samuel  Heame. 

ORBAT  80UTHBRN  OCBAM.  the  name  given  to  the  belt  of 
water  which  extends  almost  continuously  round  the  globe 
between  the  parallel  of  40*  S.  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  (66)*  S.). 
The  fact  that  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America  is  the 
only  land  extending  into  this  belt  gives  it  special  physical' 
importance  in  relation  to  tides  and  currents,  and  its  position 
with  refeiencc  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  and  continent  makes  it 
convenient  to  regard  it  as  a  separate  ocean  from  which  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  may  be  said  to  radiate. 
(See  OcEAM.) 

OREAVBS,  iOHM  (1602-1653),  English  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Greaves,  rector  of  0>le» 
more,  near  Alresford  in  Hampshire.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1630  was  chosen  professor  of  geometry 
in  Gresham  College,  London.  After  travelling  in  Europe, 
he  visited  the  East  in  1637,  where  he  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Greek  manuscripts,  and  made  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  than  any  traveller 
who  had  preceded  him.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  visited  a 
second  time  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  during  his  stay  at  Rome 
instituted  inquiries  into  the  ancient  weights'  and  measures.  In 
1643  ^  ^0*  appointed  to  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy 
at  Oxford,  but  he  was  deprived  of  his  Gresham  professorship 
for  having  neglected  its  duties.  In  1645  he  essayed  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  but  his  plan  was  not  adopted.  In  2648  be 
lost  both  his  fellowship  and  his  Savilian  chair  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  royalist  party.  But  his  private  fortune  BMire 
than  sufficed  for  all  his  wants  till  his  death  on  the  8th  of  October 
1652. 

Besides  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  TransacHons^  the  principal 
works  of  Greaves  are  Pyramido^raphw,  or  a  Description  ^  tike 
Pyramids  in  Egypt  (1646);  A  Dtscourse  pn  the  Roman  Pool  and 
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GREBB  (Fr.  ptU),  the  gcDually  (cccptcd  nuac  lot  aU  IIh 
birds  of  tbc  funiJy  PodUiftdiiat.'  bdoDgiilg  to  Ihc  grouj] 
Pytflpoda  of  lUiger,  memben  of  which  uibAbil  iloKst  lU  pvti 
al  the  ToiZd,  Some  systcmilic  wrilcn  have  dBlnbuted  them 
inic  icvcial  lo-callcd  geoeia,  hul,  with  ooc  occplioa,  thoc 
icuu  tD  be  Eaau£cieDtJy  defined,  aad  here  it  will  be  edouch  Ic 
tllow  but  IwD—Lathain'a  Poiiapi  and  the  Cnlnpdma  ol 


j|  and  Ihe  peculiai 


Gna  CruhICi^ii. 
aU  other  water  bh>!i  bj*  their  Tudlmenlaiy  1. 
•tiueluie  of  ibdr  feet,  which  are  not  only  placed 
have  the  lani  fiaitened  and  elongated  toei  furnished  with  bpnd 
Uba  of  sUd  and  flit  blunl  nails. 

In  Euttipe  are  five  well-marked  ipcdes  of  Pc^ktfs,  Ihc 
ounmoijegt  and  smallest  of  which  is  the  very  well-known  dab- 
chick  of  English  ponds,  P.  JliirialUa  or  mintr,  Ihe  lilllc  giebc 
of  omiihologiits,  found  throughout  the  British  Isljinds,  and 
with  a  wide  range  in  ihe  old  world.  Ncxl  in  site  are  two  tpecia 
known  as  ihe  eared  and  homed  grebca,  the  fonnet  of  which, 
P.  tiipuoliii,  is  a  vtsiloi  fiom  the  south,  only  occasionally 
showing  itMli  in  Britain  and  very  ruety  breeding,  while  the 
latter,  P.  turilHs,  has  a  more  northern  range,  breeding  plentifully 
in  Iceland,  and  is  a  not  uncommon  wialcr-viatanc.  Then  there 
is  the  tarftr  red-necked  grebe,  P.  iriieifeiut,  i1»  a  northern  blld. 
and  a  native  of  the  subarctic  parts  of  both  Europe  and  Ameiio, 
whDe  lastly  Ihegreit  crested  grebe,  A  (riarUiuor  gaunt— known 
at  the  loon  on  Ihe  neiei  and  broad]  of  East  Anglia  and  some 
other  parts  of  Eneland,  'a  aJ»  widely  spread  over  the  old  world. 
North  America  is  credited  with  seven  spedes  of  grebes,  of  which 
two  {P.  iriicffnu  and  P.  auritiu)  are  admilted  to  be  spedfioUy 
Initpatable  from  those  already  named,  and  two  [P.  KCidmUlis 
■nd  P,  cdfi/onnctij)- appear  to  be  but  local  forms;  the  remaining 
two  {P.  iominiaa  and  P.  IndituiaHui)  may,  however,  be 
icconnted  good  spedes,  sod  (he  last  diSers  so  much  from  other 
Crebn  that  many  syaltmatisii  make  It  the  type  of  a  diiilnct 
Pnu),  Paiaywilmi.  South  America  seems  to  possess  four  or 
five  more  spedes,  one  of  which,  the  P.  micitfltrMi  of  Gould 
Crsc.  Zoel,  5pcfcfy,  iB;8,  p.  310),  has  been  deservedly  separated 

'  Ofttn,  but  erroneouily.  written  Fodiiipiint.  The  word  Padiai 
*''— ■■  'Forffcf^l  IcI.  G[o«er, /mrrjoJ/Ur  Oil' 


ftfyUgie,  I8j4,  p 


ban  the  gena  Ptiiapi  ni^er  the  name  Cadrtpdma  by  Sdater 

and  Salvia  (E»/.  OndOuUa.  P- 189,  pi.  icv.),  owing  to  the  torn 
of  lis  bill,  and  Ifw  smull  ilie  o>  ita  wings,  which  tenden  II 
tibnlutely  fiigbtlett.  Lake  lllicaca  in  Bolivia  It,  m  hr  as  it 
known  at  proent,  its  only  habitat.  Ciebet  la  general,  though 
' —  "  '■ '""    '"       much  greater  power  of  flight 


than  would  « 


of  Iheir  alar  oi 


ipable  of  prolonged  aerial  joumeyi.  Their  plumage  it 
snort  and  ckise.  Above  it  i)  cemmanly  of  •orae  tliide  of  brown, 
but  beneath  it  Is  usually  while,  and  to  gluay  as  to  be  id  much 
request  for  mnfls  and  Ihe  trimming  of  ladies'  diaaet.  SooM 
species  are  remarkable  for  the  crests  01  tippeti,  generally  of  a 
eilden-cbeslnut  colour,  they  assume  In  the  breeding  season. 
P.  aurilKi  is  partlmlaily  remarkable  In  this  respect,  and  when 
In  Its  full  nuplial  attire  presents  an  extraordinary  aspect,  tha 
head  (bang  surroimded,  as  it  were,  by  a  nimbiu  or  aureole,  aoch 
as  (hat  with  which  painters  adorn  saintly  characters),  reflecting 
the  rays  of  light,  fitters  with  a  ^ry  that  pastes  deaoiptjon. 
All  Ihc  species  seen  to  have  smilar  habiU  of  ntdifiotiolL 
Water-weeds  an  pulled  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and  piled 
on  a  convenient  loundation,  often  a  leminalanl  growth  of  bog- 
bean  iUnyiaUha),  tilt  they  form  a  targe  man,  in  the  cenUeol 
which  a  shallow  cup  is  formed,  and  the  eg^  sritb  *  chalky 
white  shell  almost  equally  pointed  at  each  end,  ale  laid — Iht 
parent  covering  them,  whenever  the  has  time  to  do  ao,  before 
leaving  the  neat.  Young  grebes  are  beautiful  obiects,  clotlied 
with  black,  white  and  brown  down,  disposed  in  Areakt  add 
their  hill  dten  hrilliantly  tinted.  WItcn  taken  from  the  nest 
afld  placed  on  dry  ground.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  way  in 
which  they  piogreaa-"uaing  the  wings  almost  aa  fore-feel,  and 
tuggating  the  notion  that  they  muu  be  quadrupedi  Intlead  ol 
Utdi.  (A.  N  J 

BRBCO,  ELJ  tlie  name  commonly  given  to  Dominico  Tbeoto- 
ci^uli  (d.  1614),  Cretan  painter,  arcbilect  and  sculptor.  He 
■aa  boni  in  Crete,  between  15*5  and  isjs.  and  announcei  hia 
Cretan  origin  t>y  bis  signature  in  Creek  IcIIeTt  on  his  moti  im- 
portant pictures,  especially  on  Ihc  "  St  Maurice  "  in  the  Escoriat. 

arriving  in  Rome  in  1570  ii  described  as  having  been  a  pupil 
f  Titian,  in  a  letter  wtitlen  by  Ihe  minUturiit,  Ciulio  Clovio, 
addmed  to  Cardinal  Aletiandro  Fameu,  dated  Ihe  IJlh  of 

poDcnt  of  his  matter's  spirit,  and  his  early  hfatorical  pacturca 
were  altiibuted  ti>  many  other  artists,  but  never  to  TitlaiL 
Of  his  esHy  work),  two  picturei  of  "  The  Mealing  of  the  Blind 
Man  "  al  Dresden  and  Palma,  and  the  four  of  "  Christ  driving 
Ihe  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  YarboiDugb 
collection,  Ihe  Cork  collection,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
Beruete  coUedioa  at  Madrid,  are  tlie  chief,    ffis  first  authentic 

painted  between  1570  and  1S78,  is  signed  In  Greek  characters, 
and  preserved  at  Naples,  and  tbe  last  portrait  he  painted  under 
Iheinfluenceof  tbc  Ilahan  school  appears  to  be  that  of  acardlnat 
DOW  in  the  National  Galleiy.  of  which  four  replicas  painted  in 
Spain  are  known,  fie  appeals  to  have  come  to  Spain  in  1577, 
but,  on  being  questioned  1*0  years  later  in  conneiion  wiih  a 
jndidal  suit,  aa  to  when  b«  arrived  in  the  country,  and  for  what 
purpoae  be  came,  declined  to  Ipve  any  Information.  He  wa» 
probably  attracted  by  the  jvoipect  of  parlldpallng  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Escorial,  and  he  appears  to  hav^  tellled  down 
in  Toledo,  where  bis  first  works  were  Ihe  paintings  for  the  high 
altar  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  his  famous  picture  of  '*  Tbe  Dis- 
robing of  Christ "  in  Ihe  t»cristy  of  the  catbcdial.  It  wti  in 
conneiion  with  this  last-named  work  thst  be  pn>ved  refractory, 
and  the  records  of  a  law-tuit  respecting  the  price  to  be  paid  to 
faim  give  ua  the  etrUest  information  of  the  artist's  tojoum  In 
Spain-  In  1590,  he  painted  ihe  "  History  of  St  Maurice  "  for 
Philip  II.,  and  in  isi».  hit  masterpiece,  entitled  "  The  Burial 
of  tbe  Count  Orgai."  Thit  magnificent  piclure,  one  of  Ibe  finest 
in  Spain,  is  at  last  beinn  appreciated,  and  can  only  be  put  a 
of  Vdaiquei.    It  la  a  tltugely 
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indivklaal  work,  itpresenting  Spanish  character  even  nore 
tnithluUy  than  did  any  Spanish  artist,  and  it  gathers  up  all 
the  fugitive  moods,  the  grace  and  charm,  the  devices  and  defects 
ci  a  single  race,  and  gives  them  complete  stability  in  their 
wavering  expressions. 

Between  1595  and  1600,  £1  Greco  executed  two  groups  of 
paintings  in  the  charch  of  San  J096  at  Toledo,  and  in  the  hospital 
of  La  Caridad,  at  Illescas.  Besides  these,  he  is  known  to  have 
painted  thirty-two  portraits,  se^ral  manuscripts,  and  many 
paintings  for  altar-pieces  in  Toledo  and  the  n^gfabourhood. 
As  an  architect  he  was  responsible  for  more,  than  one  of  the. 
diurcbes  of  Toledo,  and  as  a  sculptor  for  carvings  both  in  wood 
and  in  marble,  and  he  can  only  be  properly  understood  in  all 
his  varied  excellences  after  a  visit  to  the  city  where  most  of 
his  work  was  executed. 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  April  1614,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
is  one  of  the  very  few  certain  facts  which  we  have  respecting  him. 
The  record  informs  us  that  he  made  no  will,  that  he  received  the 
sacraments,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santo  Domingp. 
The  popular  legend  of  his  having  gone  mad  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  but  his  painting 
became  more  and  more  eccentric  as  his  life  went  on,  and  his 
natural  perversity  and  love  of  strange,  cold  colouring,  increased 
towards  the  end  of  bis  life.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  Light  with 
him  was  only  used  for  emotional  appeal,  and  was  focossed  or 
scattered  at  will."  He  was  haughtily  certain  of  the  value  of  his 
own  art,  and  was  determined  to  paint  in  cold,  ashen  colouring. 
With  livid,  startling  effect,  the  gaunt  and  extraordinary  figures 
that  he  beheld  with  his  eccentric  genius.  His  pictures  have 
wonderful  visionary  quality,  admirable  invention,  and  are  full 
of  passionate  fervency.  They  may  be  considered  extravagant, 
but  are  never  commonplace,  and  are  exceedingly  attractive  in 
their  intense  emotion,  marvellous  sincerity,  and  strange,  chilly 
colour. 

£1  Greco's  work  is  typically  modem,  and  from  it  the  portrait* 
painter,  J.  S.  Sargent,  claims  to  have  learnt  more  than  from  that 
of  any  other  artist.  It  immortalixes  the  character  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  dwelt,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  initiator 
of  truth  and  realism  in  art,  a  precursor  and  inspirer  of  Velazques. 

In  his  own  time  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  held  in 
great  repute.  Sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  and  he  is 
himself  said  to  have  written  several  treatises,  but  these  have  not 
come  down  to  our  time.  For  more  than  a  ^neration  his  work 
was  hardly  known,  but  it  is  now  gaining  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  its  true  position  is  more  and  more  recognised.  Some 
examples  of  the  artist's  own  handwriting  have  been  discovered 
in  Toledo,  and  Sefior  Don  Manuel  Cossia  of  Madrid  has  ^>ent 
many  years  collecting  information  lor  a  work  dealing  with  the 
artist.  (G.  C  W.) 

ORBOO-TURiCISH  WAR,  1897.  This  war  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  (see  Gkeecb:  Modem  Hisiory)  involved  two  prac- 
tically distinct  campaigns,  in  Thessaly  and  in  Epims.  Upon  the 
Thessalian  frontier  the  Turks,  early  in  March,  had  concentrated 
six  divisions  (about  58,000  men),  1500  sabres  and  156  guns, 
under  Edhem  Pasha.  A  seventh  division  was  rendered  available 
a  little  later.  The  Greeks  numbered  about  45,000  infantry. 
Boo  cavalry  and  96  guns,  under  the  crown  prince.  On  both 
sides  there  was  a  considerable  dispersion  of  forces  along  the 
frontier.  The  Turkish  navy,  an  important  factor  in  the  war  of 
1877-78,  had  become  paralytic  ten  years  later,  and  the  Greek 
squadron  held  complete  a>mmand  of  the  sea.  Expeditionary 
forces  directed  against  the  Turkish  line  of  communications 
might  have  influenced  the  course  of  the  campaign;  but  for 
such  work  the  Greeks  were  quite  unprepared,  and  beyond 
bombarding  one  or  two  insignificant  ports  on  the  coast-line,  and 
aiding  the  transport  of  troopH  from  Athens  to  Volo,  the  navy 
practically  accomplished  nothing.  On  the  9th  and  xoth  April 
Greek  irregulars  crossed  the  frontier,  either  with  a  view  to 
provoke  hostilities  or  in  the  hope  of  fomenting  a  rising  in  Mace- 
donia. On  the  i6th  and  17th  some  fighting  occurred,  in  which 
Greek  regulars  took  part;  and  on  the  i8th  Edhem  Pasha, 
whose  headquarters  had  for  some  time  beto  established  at  1 


Elassona,  ordered  a  general  advance.  The  Turkish  pba  wu  to 
turn  the  Greek  left  and  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action,  but  this 
was  not  carried  out.  In  the  centre  the  Turks  occupied  the  Meluna 
Pass  on  the  X9th,  and  the  way  was  practically  open  to  Larissa. 
The  Turkic  right  wing,  however,  moving  on  Damani  and  the 
Reveni  Pass,  encountered  resistance,  and  the  left  wing  was 
temporarily  checked  by  the  Greeks  among  the  mountains  near 
Nexeros.  At  Mati,  covering  the  road  to  Tymavo,  the  Greeks 
entrenched  themselves.  Here  sharp  fighting  occurred  on  the 
aist  and  32nd,  during  which  the  Greeks  sought  to  turn  the  li^t 
flank  of  the  superior  Turkish  central  column.  On  the  33rd 
fighting  was  renewed,  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  Turkish  left 
column,  which  had  been,  reinforced,  and  had  pressed  bade  the 
Greeks,  reached  Deliler^  The  Turkish  forces  had  now  drawn 
together,  and  the  Greeks  were  threatened  on  both  flanks.  In 
the  evening  a  general  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  loose  discipline 
of  the  Greek  army  was  at  once  manifested.  Rumours  of  disaster 
spread  among  the  ranks,  and  wild  panic  supervened.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  an  orderly  retirement  upon  Larissa, 
which  had  been  fortified  and  provisioned,  and  which  offered  a 
good  defensive  position.  The  general  dibdde  could  not,  however, 
be  arrested,  and  in  great  disorder  the  mass  of  the  Greek  army 
fled  southwards  to  Pharsala.  There  was  no  pursuit,  and  the 
Turkidi  commander-in-chief  did  not  reach  Larxssa  till  the  37th. 
Thus  end^  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  in  which  the  Greeks 
showed  tenacity  in  defence,  which  proved  fruitless  by  reason  of 
initially  bad  strategic  dispositions  entailing  far  too  great  disper- 
sion,  and  also  because  there  was  no  plan  -of  action  beyond  a 
general  desire  to  avoid  risking  a  defeat  which  might  prevent  the 
expected  risings  in  Macedonia  and  elsewhere.  The  handling  oi 
the  Turkish  army  showed  little  skill  or  enterprise;  but  on  both 
sides  political  considerations  tended  to  prevent  the  application 
of  sound  military  principles. 

Larissa  being  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  Velestino,  the  junction 
of  the  Thessalian  railways,  where  there  was  a  sUong  position 
covering  Volo,  seemed  to  be  the  natural  rallying  point  for  xhk 
Greek  army.  Here  the  support  of  the  fleet  would  have  been 
secured,  and  a  Turkish  advance  across  the  Othrys  range  upmi 
Athens  could  not  have  taken  place  until  the  flanking  positioo 
had  been  captured.  Whether  by  direction  or  by  natural  impulse, 
however,  the  mass  of  the  Greek  troops  made  for  Pharsala,  where 
some  order  was  re-established,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
resist  attack.  The  importance  of  Velestino  was  recognised  by 
sending  a  brigade  thither  by  railway  from  Pharsala,  and  the 
inferior  Greek  army  was  thus  split  into  two  portions,  separated 
by  nearly  40  m.  On  27th  April  a  Turkish  reconnaissance  on 
Velestino  was  repulsed,  and  further  fighting  occurred  on  the 
39th  and  30th,  in  which  the  Greeks  under  Colonel  Smolenski  held 
their  own.-  Meanwhile  the  Turks  made  preparations  to  attack 
Pharsala,  and  on  5th  May  the  Greeks  were  driven  from  their 
positions  in  front  of  the  town  by  three  divisions.  Further 
fighting  followed  on  the  6tli,  and  in  the  evening  the  Greek  army 
retired  in  fair  order  upon  Domokos.  It  was  intended  to  turn 
the  Greek  left  with  the  first  division  under  Hairi  Pasha,  but  the 
flanking  force  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  bring  about  a  decisive 
result.  The  abandonment  of  Pharsala  involved  that  of  Velestino, 
where  the  Turks  had  obtained  no  advantage,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th  Colonel  Smolenski  began  a  retirement  upon  Hahnyros. 
Again  delaying,  Edhem  Pasha  did  not  attack  Domokos  till  the 
X7th,  giving  the  Greeks  time  to  entrench  their  positions.  The 
attack  was  delivered  in  three  columns,  of  which  the  right  wu 
checked  and  the  centre  failed  to  take  the  Greek  trenches  and 
suffered  much  loss.  The  left  column,  however,  menaced  the 
line  of  retreat,  and  the  Greek  army  abandoned  the  whole  positk>n 
during  the  night.  No  effective  stand  was  nuide  at  the  Furka 
Pass,  which  was  evacuated  on  the  following  night  Colonel 
Smolenski,  who  arrived  on  the  x8th  from  Halmyros,  was  directed 
to  hold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  Greek  forces  being  much 
demoralized,  the  intervention  of  the  tsar  was  invoked  by 
telegraph;  and  the  latter  sent  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Sultan, 
who  directed  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  On  thQ  aoth  an  armistioe 
was  arranged. 
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In  Epinis  at  the  outbreale  of  war  about  x  $,000  Greeks,  including 
a  cavalry  regiment  and  five  batteries,  the  whole  under  Cdond 
Manos,  occupied  a  line  of  defence  from  Arta  to  PeCa.  The 
Turks,  about  a8,eoostnmg,  with  fbrty^ght  guns,  under  Adimet 
Hifn  Pasha,  were  distributed  mainly  at  lannina,  Pentcpagadia, 
and  in  front  of  Arta.  On  x8th  April  the  Turks  commenced  a 
three  days'  bombardment  of  Arta;  but  sucoessive  attempts 
to  take  the  bridge  were  repulsed,  and  during  the  ni^t  of  the 
3xst  they  retired  on  Philipi^iada,  36  m.  distant,  which  was 
attacked  and  occupied  by  Colonel  Manos  on  the  ajrd.  The 
Greeks. then  advanced  to  Pentcpagadia,  meeting  with  little 
resistance.  Their  difficulties  now  began.  After  some  skirmishing 
on  the  27th,  the  position  held  by  their  advanced  force  near 
Homopulos  was  attacked  on  the  28th.  The  attack  was  renewed 
on  the  S9th,  aod  no  Greek  reinforcements  were  forthcoming 
when  needled.  The  Euaones  made  a  good  defence,  but  were 
driven  back  by  superior  force,  and  a  retreat -was  ordered,  which 
quickly  degenerated  into  panic-stricken  flight  to  and  acron 
the  Arta.  Reinforcements,  including  1500  Epirote  volunteexs, 
ffere  sent  to  Arta  from  Athens,  and  on  1 3th  May  another  incursion 
mto  Turkish  territory  began,  the  apparent  object  being  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  .breakdown  in 
ThcKaly  and  the  probability  that  hostilities  would  Portly  end. 
The  advance  was  made  in  three  columns,  while  the  Epirote 
volunteers  were  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Luro  river  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  off  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Prevesa.  The 
centre  column,  consisting  of  a  brigaide,  three  squadrons  and 
two  batteries,  which  were  intended  to  take  up  and  hold  a  defensive 
position,  attacked  the  Turks  near  Strevina  on  the  X3th.  The 
Greeks  fought  weQ,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  battalion  from 
the  left  column,  resumed  the  offensive  on  the  following  day,  and 
fairly  held  their  own.  On  the  night  of  the  X5th  a  retreat  was 
ordered  and  well  carried  out.  The  volunteers  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Luro,  were  attacked  and  routed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  campaign  in  Epinis  thus  failed  as  completely  as  that  in 
Thessaly.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  on 
3oth  September,  and  arranged  by  the  European  powers,  Turkey 
obtained  an  indemnity  of  £1*4,000,000^  and  a  rectification  of 
the  Thessalian  frontier,  carryin'g  with  it  some  strategic  advantage. 
History  records  few  more  unjustifiable  wars  than  that  which 
Greece  gratuitously  provoked. .  The  Greek  troops  on  several 
occasions  showed  tenacity  and  endurance,  but  discipline  and 
cohesion  were  manifestly  wanting.  Many  of  the  officers  were 
incapable;  the  campaign  was  gravely  mismanaged ;  and 
politics,  which  led  to  the  war,  impeded  its  operations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fruits  of  the  German  tuition,  which  began  in 
1880,  and  received  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  ap|x>intment 
of  General  von  der  Golts  in  X883,  were  ^own  in  the  Turkish 
army.  The  mobilization  was  on  the  whole  smoothly  carried  out, 
and  the  newly  completed  railways  greatly  facilitated  the  con- 
centration on  the  fronticgr.  The  young  school  of  officers  trained 
by  General  yon  der  Goltz  displayed  ability,  and  the  artillery  at 
Pharsala  and  Domokos  was  well  handled.  The  superior  leading 
was,  however,  not  con^icuously  successful;  and  while  the  rank 
and  file  again  showed  excellent  military  qualities,  political 
conditions  and  the  Oriental  predilection  for  half-measures  and 
for  denying  full  responsibility  and  full  powers  to  commanders 
in  the  field  enfeebled  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  On  account 
of  the  total  want  of  careful  and  systematic  peace  training  on  both 
aides,  a  war  which  presented  several  interesting  strategic  problems 
prodded  warnings  in  place  of  military  lessons,         (G.  S.  C.) 

GRnCB/  an.andent  geographical  area,  and  a  modem 
kingdom  more  or  less  corresponding  thereto,  situated  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Europe  ao^  forming  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  modem  kingdom 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  European  Turkey  and  on  the  £.,  S.  and 
W«  by  the  Aegean,  Mediterranean  and  Ionian  seas.  The  name 
CraedOf  which  was  more  or  less  vaguely  ^ven  to  the  ancient 
country  by  the  Romans,  seems  not  to  have  been  employed  by 
any  native  writer  before  Aristotle;  it  was  i^parently  derived 

1  See  also  Gkbek  Art.  Greek  Lakguagb.  Grvk  Law,  Grsbk 
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by  the  Romans  from  the  IByrians,  who  applied  th^  name  of  an 
Epirote  tribe  (rpouoo^,  Graed)  to  all  th«r  southern  ndghbours. 
The  names  Hellas,  HeDenes  rEXXor,  'EXXtj^cr),  by  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  called  their  country  and  their  race,  and  which  are 
still  employed  by  the  modem  Greeks,  originally  designated  a  small 
district  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants,  who  gradu- 
ally spread  over  the  lands  south  of  the  Cambunian  mountains. 
The  name  Hdlenes  was  not  universally  apph'ed  to  the  Greek 
race  until  the  post-Homeric.  epoch  (Thucyd.  L  3). 

X.  GEOGKArar  AND  STATISTICS 

The  andent  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  vague  conception  of  the 
northern  limits  of  Hellas.  Thessaly  was  generally  induded  and 
Epinis  exduded;  some  writers  included  some  of  the 
southern  cantons  of  Epinis,  while  others  excluded  not 
only  all  that  country  but  Aetolia  and  Acamania. 
Generally  ^leaking,  the  confines  of  Hellas  in  the  age 
of  its  greatest  distinction  were  represented  by  a  line  drawn'  from 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  on  the  W.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus  on  the  E.  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were 
regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  Hellenic  dvilization  till  386  B.e., 
when  after  his  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  Philip  of  Macedon 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  In  another  sense, 
however,  the  name  Hellas  expressed  an  ethnological  rather  than 
a  geographical  unity;  it  denoted  every  country  inhabited  by 
Hellenes.  It  thus  embraced  all  the  Greek  settlements  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  Bosporus  and  the  Black  Sea.  Nevcrthelos, 
the  Greek  peninsula  within  the  limits  described  above,  together 
with  the  adjacent  idands,  was  always  regarded  as  Hellas  par 
excellence.  Hie  continental  area  of  Hellas  proper  was  no  greater* 
than  that  of  the  modem  Greek  kingdom,  which  comprises  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  territories  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
race.  The  Greeks  have  always  been  a  maritime  people,  and  the 
real  centre  of  the  nttional  life  is  now,  as  in  antiquity,  the  Aegean 
Sea  or  Archipelago.  Thickly  studded  with  islands  and  bordered 
by  deeply  indented  coasts  with  sheltered  creeks  and  harbours, 
the  Aegean  in  the  earliest  days  of  navigation  invited  the  enter- 
prise of  the  mariner;  its  shores,  both  European  and  Asiatic, 
became  covered  with  Greek  settlements  and  its  islands,  together 
with  Crete  and  Cyprus^  became  Greek.  True  to  thdr  maritime 
instincts,  the  Greeks  rarely  advanced  inland  to  any  distance 
from  the  sea;  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 
are  still  maiidy  Greek,  but,  except  for  some  isolated  colonies,  the 
hinterland  in  each  case  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  race.  Coq* 
tinental  Greece  is  divided  by  its  mountain  ranges  into  a  number 
of  natural  cantons;  the  existence  of  phsrsical  barriers  tended 
,  in  the  earliest  times  to  the  growth  of  isolated  political  com- 
.  munities,  and  in  the  epoch  of  its  ancient  independence  the 
country  was  occupied  by  seventeen  separate  states,  none  of 
them  larger  than  an  ordinary  Englbh  county.  These  states,  which 
are  noticed  separately,  were:  Thessaly,  in  northern  Greece; 
Acamania,  Aetolia,  Locris,  Doris,  Phocis,  Mcgaris,  Boeotia  and 
Attica  in  central  Greece;  and  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Acbaea,  Elis, 
Mcasenia,  Laconia,  Argolis  and  Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Modern  Greece,  which  (induding  the  adjacent  islands)  extends 
from  35*  50'  to  39*  S4'  N.  and  from  19"  20'  to  26'  15'  £.,  com- 
prises all  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  these  states. 
Under  the  arrangement  concludml  at  Constantinople  JroStm*' 
on  the  3rst  of  July  1832  between  Great  Britain,  (favcM^ 
France,  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  northern  boundary 
of  Greece  was  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  (Sinus  Ambradus) 
to  the  Gulf  of  Volo  (S.  Pagasaeus),  the  line  keeping  to  the  crest 
of  the  Othrys  range.  Thessaly  and  part  of  Acamania  were  thus 
left  to  Turkey.  The  island  of  Euboea,  the  Cyclades  and  the 
northern  Sporades  were  added  to  th^new  kingdom.  In  1864. 
the  Ionian  Islands  (q.9.)  were  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Greece, 
In  z88o  the  Conference  of  Berlin  proposed  a  new  frontier,  which 
transferred  to  Greece  not  only  Thessaly  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  southern  Epirus,  extending  to  the  river  Ralamas. 
This,  however,  was  rejected  by  Turkey,  and  the  existing  boundary 
was  traced  in  i88z.    Starting  from  the  Aegean  coast  at «  point 
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ncu  PlltunoDi,  bctwua  Uouot  Olympui  mod  the  mouth  of  tl 
Silimbrii  (Pencus),  the  line  puia  over  the  hdghu  of  Kiiti 
ud  Zygos  (Pindiu)  ud  docendi  the  coune  oE  the  civer  An 
10  iu  niouth.  ACtei  the  nc  oi  i»q7  Greece  reitoied  to  Tuiki 
■omc  stiat  egiol  poiou  on  the  (lontiet  poucuing  no  geosraphic 
iinpoiUDCe.  The  giettal  length  of  Gieece  it  tbgut  150  a 
the  greitett  bteadtli  180  m.  The  couiiIi>  u  Ktaenlly  dividi 
into  five  pint,  which  ue  indictted  by  ill  nitnmi  feituiet:- 
(i,)  Northcm  Greece,  ohich  eiteods  nonhwardi  Ctom  Mount 
OlhiysindlheguKjol  ZeituD  (Li>inls)iiid  ArUlotbeCambui 
UDUOiuDt,  and  comprixs  Tbeudy  lod  a  until  poitior 
■  Epicuti  (ii.)  Ceotril  Cieece,  utendicg  rrom  liie  uuthecn  lii 
of  NonheiB  Giwee  to  the  guf'  <>'  Corinth  ud  Aegini;  ( 
the  peniniuU  of  the  PeEopoDnciui  or  Motei,  ittiched  to 
piunlud  by  the  lithmui  o{  Corinth)  (iv.)  the  Ionian  Iilands 

Aegean  Sea,  including  Euhoea,  the  Cydada  and  the  nor 


ly  el  ita  c 


ir  *i>d  tt 


l!i^' 


larld.  The  ttfokea  chanclef 


UMv  maUer  tbautliaL 

_. , _  ._„ u  thu  that  o(  Spain  and  PonuEtl 

together.  The  mainland  ii  peaetraHd  by  nuoiniiui  guilt  and  inlelh 
■ndtheadioioiMteaiareitiiddcdwiibiaUQdt^    Aoother  character' 

Unvaraa  every  part  ol  the  country  and  which,  logeifawr  with  their 
■anificaliDH,  cover  iDur-fifilii  oi  in  turlace.  The  siounUiiMhaiiii 
interlace,  the  iruemket  fanning  imall  enclonl  baun>,  luch  a>  Ihe 
plain  of  Boeotia  and  the  plateau  at  Arcadia;  the  only  plain  of  any 


ia  (hat  d  Thetialy.     Ilic  moui 


iSaHuvialplatni^A 


MsT"'" 


were  ftoerally  titmieS  on  or  around  lonie  rocky  ekvalion,  whkh 

at  a  ciladel  or  aciopolUl  owing  to  ihe  danger  ol  pjralical  aiucki 
(hey  were  utually  at  ■ome  liltTe  diuance  Irom  the  lea.  but  in  the 
viciulv  of  a  nalunl  harbour.  The  phyiical  Icatum  of  Ibe  country 
playedao  in^ntaoi  part  In  awulding  tite  character  of  ita  iDhabiEant^ 

— '-«  Greek  communltio  dewelpped ' — '  ■-■■■■■- 


tended  to  the  early  growth  of  conm«nal  , , . — , 

peculiar  beau^  <£  ine  acenery,  though  Uttlt  dweh  upon  in  aoticnt 
lileralun,  uodoubtedly  quickened  the  poetic  and  artiilic  bulincli 
ollhtran.  Tbeefrccliol  phyw  '  ' 
able  aiDon«  the  modem  Greebt, 
and  BoeDiia,  though  deicended  It 
middle  am,  dttplay  the  aar' '  "~" 
the  inhabiunti  ol  ihoae  regi 
.  '"'  . 

.„  __ diiplay  thmieli  ..... 

Ji  rugged  hrighii  and  rocky  prccinicetj  Ibe  landKapc  is  never 

Ik  elarn^  ol  the  a'ir.  ii  at  once  brilliant  and  delicate,'  while  the 
aea.  in  nan  imtancta,  addi  a  picture»(i>e  fealBie,  enhancing  tbt 
charm  and  variety  d  Iba  icenery. 

The  niliiig  ftatnre  in  Ihe  mounuin  tyKen  of  notthem  Greece  u 
the  great  cluio  ol  l^indut.  vhich,  exlendin  louthwardi  from  tbt 

Wty  Shar  Dagh  (Sfcardoa)  near  Oiliub.  lormt  the  back- 

r^  bone  of  (he  &lk>n  aeninHilB.  Reaching  the  Ironiia 
^^  ol  Greecx  a  little  S.  oTIat.  40*.  the  Pindut  nnge  b  inter- 
aected  by  the  Cambuolao  Mountalna  tunning  E.  *^^-:  "k 

enends  to  ibe  bull  ol  Salonica  and  culminatet  li 
(oru  It.)  a  liitlt  to  ihi  )^  of  (be  Greek  Irontin 

TlMiaaliiii  pjain  and  the  u:  the  barrier  ii  acvered  at  one  point 
only  when  the  river  Salambria  (anc,  Pntui}  findt  an  Hit  thcough 
the  narrow  defile  ol  Tempe.    South  ol  Tcmpe  tbe  mountain  ridge. 

OulTltDO  It.)  Jith'pl™ku'  ™K.  riicn.  jjioTtJ :  it  I'l  niDtoaied 
In  the  MagBnian  penioiula.  wlucb  itptntea  Ihe  GuU  ol  Vgki  from 


luntOlympu* 


he  Acttan,  and  li  eontlnned  by  tbe  BOaniaiaa  of  Euboe*  (higbat 
ummiu.  Dirphyt.  S7i(  ft.,  and  Ocha,  agio  ft.)  and  by  the  iibndt 
il  And™  and  Tenea.  ^eBd  Kndu>,iheCambunian  Mounuina 
'  by  aeveni  rklgea  which  liavne  Epirui  fmoi  ncvtb 
«in^  the  plain  and  laheol  laonina;  inc  meat  veitaV 

^peGloaaL  The  principal  pnaa  through 
11  it  that  ol  MeluBa,  throiiih  which  nna 
ini  the  town  ol  Ellatonn  u  Macedonia 
0)  Thwaly;  tbsc  ate  bone-pntka  at 
the  central  dtaia  of  Kndna  at  the  point 

—  ■'"  It.)  through  which  a  borte-path  co-  ' 
a  with   l£ilabaka  in  Theaaaly:  ■ 


I  suRunit,  Hagioa  Eliai,  aja  It-)  lonnalBf  tke  plaia 
lim  the  valky  of  the  Spcrcheioa  and  t  ravened  b*  the 
1:739  fl.);  »  the  S-ETii  Mount  Kativocbia  ^k. 

ril ending  to  the  sjulhern  ihoie  of  the  CuK  of  Lamil 


mJ?'.*1 


fane.  Hrliam.  ]7j8lt.)  and'Elaleai  (anc.  CiUaem.  afili  It.)  RUect- 
Ively  W.  andU  ol  the  Boeotian  plain;  and  by  the  mounlaim  o( 
Atlaa.— On>  (anc.  Farii,  «6a«  It.),  Mendeb  (anc.  PeUMcm  at 
BrOtiiM.  ]6n  ft.),  Trdkivoono  fane  NyMlIiu.  uAf  It.),  and 
Keraiia  (2136  ft.)— lerminaiing  In  the  promontory  oTSunium,  but 
reappearing  hi  the  iilandi  of  <^aa.  Cythnoi,  Seiiphai  and  Sii^noa. 
South  ol  Cilbaenn  ore  Pateia  in  Haarit  (isilj  h.)  and  Makii 
Plagi  (anc  Ctmuia,  4495  It.)  overlooking  IheTiihinai  of  Cvinlh.j 
The  mounuina  of  the  Morea,  gronped  around  the  elevated  antral 
plateau  of  Aimdia.  form  an  independent  lyitem  with  ramificalionj 
eitendlng  through  the  Argolid  peniniult  on  the  E.  and  Ibe  three 
•outhem  pninianteriet  ol^aka,  Ttanaron  and  Acritat.  At  ibe 
eauern  cd4oI  the  nOflbCEn  chain,  leparatiDg  Arcadia  from  Ihe  Gulf 


XI  (J814  rt.)aBii  Ktenia  (Jjai  fi.)  is  r. 
>',.  r^nge  (anc.  i-onun.  h«heK  >uinm 
■  ;  Ihc  fnioiula  of  Male*  and  l^iif 


i  t^jS'iii 


ii  (4SS4  ["- 


~ts 


r.  4M0  It.),  Ihe 

of  Megalopolis 
.orm  a  detached 

Ep  (Varvaii,  4003  It. !  Malhia.  3140 II.)  eneoding  to  Cape  Calls 
.  Acrilai)  and  tV  C<enutue  lilandt.    In  ctninl  Aiodia    - 
nokrapa  (anc.  llarmalMi,  alio  ucred  10  Pan)  and  Roudia  (9 
It.):  Ihe  Taygcius  chiin  formi  the  Kulhcrn  continuaiion  ol  th 


e  noteworthy  fortified  height!  i 


«-fSe"i^™'{ 


were  the 
£t>«nae 


eucfie;  Lanita  (950  Ei.)  at  Aigoa:  the  J 
Ioft.);Tiiyni(6oll.)ncarNaup1ia. which.  . 
adel.  the l^nidhl  or  Acro-nauplia  (70s  Et.);  the  AcropolEt 
.hen)(taotl.  above  ibemeanlevelollhecity and  511(1.  ibo 
.  —1  ._!  .k.  CKinea  ol  Thebet  (71S  ll.). 


Greece  bai  Eei 


luacotifigur^i 


. .     _ „riveTt(Boneof  wbidkknaffigable) 

are  the  Salaaibria  (Fmiuj  in  Tbeualy,  tbe  MavropotanwiCrfliiui 
in  Phocii,  the  HeUada  (5pentrui)  in  PhthuMii,  the  Aaprooouno 
lAiitlait)  in  Aelolia.  and  the  Ruphia  (^IDJini)  and  Viiaiko 
(Burtai)  in  tbe  Uerea.  01  the  faiHua  rivert  ef  Athena,  the  oK. 
the  iliuui,  ia  only  a  chain  of  oooliall  Huniner,  and  Ihcotbct.  Ibe 
Cephitua,  though  never  abaoluicly  dry,  doea  not  reocb  the  tea. 


b^bt  ud 


talM  an  Kull  (Bmtili)  in  Tbe^v.  TikbDnta  in  Aiu^  Conli 
B  BwNli,  PhBW  ud  StyniplwliH  in  AnwJiL 

Tin  vsUeyiuCKilcrally  nirrow,  ind    '--  -'- "  ' '-■ 

deep  buni*  nlicd  ID  BinDng  Ihe  hilli  a 

Ml  m  nil,  iliiij.rii IMiiilhiiii    "niel 

siSSsTi 

kt  HpUfld  duUKI  ot  Scdrilia,  bAwntn  SpuU  and  Te^En.  »  : 
sifuo  Mbd  IhAt  the  ^uidinc  Ibing  in  the  fcopajihjr  al  Gteccf 


--- ,._m    iSaronitiui   mnd   Lepu  r  .      i  .  'r< 

flllheAFmn.thniKandDfthcl.il  n  -.  . 
byaaiinrmtlhrougfi(hchi|hlii..i  ..I  lI.  j 
tjt  B-widi),  The  outer  pDrtinn  ..t  rhc  i',. 
Gull  (4  Putu.  uid  the  faiwr  tun  the  ) 
Uh  oa  the  Bunh  ilde  at  the  uw  luU,  i^ 
rthnidi  Ino  ^hoci■ 


chniifcflt  which  ireuoibcd  to  th _.  _.,..  . 

certatii  nufiH  cumnta,  and  Ibelr  renwvmJ  agatn  by  otutiL  . .. 
the  liaieol  the  Prlnnnaniiiin  wai  tUi  chaancl  *u  inc  yd*,  tmad ; 
ia  the  time  al  Strabo  it  uras  anly  Byi;  aod  ia  our  own  day  it  hat 
aaain  laacaMd  to  2ioak.  Onlheooaa  of  the  Mona  there  aieievwal 
■arte  nHi.  that  al  Arcadia  (fMarJutai)  on  the  wett.  Katamta 
(Mauniacmi)  and  Kolokythia  iLuntkat)  at  the  laalh  aod  Nauplia 
(jlrufuu)  oa  the  e>B.    Betweea  Euboea  and  the  mainUnd  lie  iIk 

J. ..  _.  Tritori.T^nti  (£>&nni>t  lf*«>  aod  Epipo- the  latter 

>e  unit  ol  Eiripo  (Enripiti).    Th'a  unit. 


I  only  to 


divTb  >> ■ometima  ve 


or  twelve 


»  the  mainland  ol  Ci 

^.^^^^  quakea.  for  it  lid  Dear  a  ctntie  <H  vokwui,  ak^ii^v, 
"*|™  iibnd  of  SantoriD.  wUch  hat  been  whbiD  remit  yean 
■■"■  a  uate  ol  erupiiDn.  There  i>  an  eitinct  enter  at  Moi 
LaphyBiun  (GroniUa)  in  Boeotia.  The  moontam  ol  MelbaiK, 
the  coaH  cl  AtrdUi.  hu  produced  by  a  votcandc  cruHiofl  in  atj  i 
Eartbquatn  laid  Thebn  in  Tuiu  in  l>J3.  datnyid  ewry  hoaii  .. 
Corintli  in  iBjl,  tUrd  up  the  Caualian  qwiac  in  iSto.  dcvaauted 


Zani 


.  laid  Thebe.  in  lu 

B5a,  (illed  up  the  _,._, 

lie  In  iSoj  ind  the  diBrict  ol  Atalanta  in  ItM.    Thets  ar 
io^  It  TheriDDpylae  and  other  placaa.  which  an  ued  Cor  ai 


iw  joined  to  the  land,  which  wi 


hit  three  bundled,  ia  non 
SctiKtanlly.  Cntce  nt 


xtheo 


w  pao  ol  Tber- 
rf  Lecnidat  and 

:ioa>  ol  a  whole 
(J.  D.  B.) 


lybedivided -„ .- 

....ner  include!  ThcMahr,  Boeotia.  theiriind 

_    .  el  Enboea.  the  irihuin  ol  Corinth,  and  the  peniiuula  ol 

■""■''  Aixolia.  and.  thmwhout,  Ih*  Hrike  ol  the  bedi  ia  noilir 
feemwcMIaeait.  The  wolem  lefiDn  includu  the  Pindui  and  ah 
the  paialM  rancH.  and  the  whole  ol  the  Pelopoaneui  enrpiinE 
Arialto.  Here  the  loUtwhichaflst  (he  Mcudic  and  tarty  Tertiary 
fltnta  niB  apormimately  Imn  N.N.W.  to  &S.E. 
Upttt  Ih*  claia  ol  Ibo  IJIh  century  the  peater  part  ol  Greece  wae 


ioi.^The|^ 


«*BU  and  linntMtn,  rollomd  hy  Pitteontc.  TiiaMic  (hd  tiu^ 
rocki.  The  oldeit  bcdi  which  failbeno  have  yidded  fOHiU  behw 
to  the  Caibomrenjiit  Syueu  (AunfiH  Jimeitone  ol  Eubocal^ 
Following  upoD  the*  older  bediaie  the  gnat  limotone  manei  vhicb 


oian.  Lower  and  Upper  Cretarvwjt  ai 
and  the  Pdoponaeai  thcae  bcdi  ar 

J  and  platy  lineMonea  «»oii«  Lii 
vhich  were  larmcrly  tuppoaed  to 


ol  ibe  lower  by  a  DTcaE 


^'hiw 


which  produced  the  tDanntain  chalni  ' 
tied  the  Eocene  bedi  and  mnn  tberefo 
The  Ntogene  bedi,  on  the  other  hand,  a 

raivd  to  a  hcilhl  ol  ne 


K  anS  in''tllt^l'I^Eyi.  and  a 


oiigh  the  foldinf  whicb  Farmed  the  mountain  chaini  appean 
e  cei»5ljCree«  i>  atill  tontinnally  thalren  by  eaithquakei, 

'™re1?^ih"tl 


, the  Feb^iDnrHui  fri 

icuUuly  Frequent,  and  anothi 


Lf^phical   configu  ratio 


It  oltiwiha 


the  lea-lcHl  to  the  hcijht  nl  ijoo  Ii.,  oranBCi.  olivei,  data, 

ndi,  pomcfranalw,  fip  and  wnes  flourijh,  and  cotton  and 

:Ta  are  gmtiB.    In  the  neighbourhood  01  Hrcanu  are  Found 

lurel,  myrtle,  okander  and  lentiak.  lofetber  with  the  plane  and 

t  poplar;  ihc  cypren  it  oltea  a  pirturewiue  Italure  in  the 

icape.  and  there  a  a  varietv  al  aromatk  planli.    The  lecond 

tone,  From  iJoo  to  JSOO  t(,.  it  tLe  region  ol  the  oak,  cholnut  and 

other  Bntlih  trccf.     In  the  third,  fitun  two  to  9y»  Ft.,  the  beech 

iclcriuic  fomt  Ireei  the  ilfiii  cr^itoliniicii  and  Pinxi 

lake  the  place  ol  the  naai  ika^fniu.  which  irowi 

^rywhere  in  the  lower  rcgioaa    Above  uoo  Ft-  ir  the  Alpine 


»«  S500  It. 

iFicent  colourlnf ;  ia  June  all  verdun  dia- 

appearm  eicept  in  the  watered  dittricu  and  elevated  plateaua 
Tthc  asphodel  growl  abundantly  in  the  dry  ifickvaailialoe*,  phnted 
I,  form  Cnpenetiable  hedge*.  MedxHnal  pbnta  ate  numeroui. 
u  the  Inula  HtUnium,  the  ManinfBra  FMemaraia.  the 
^H  xapiilUaniim  and  the  HdMem  ertmJii.  which  (till 
fiowji  ^undanily  niar  Aapia^itia,  the  ancient  Antiryra,  al  the 

ia  aimOar  to  that  ol  the  other  MedircTTanFan  penintula*; 
■ORK  ipeciei  found  in  Aiil  Minor  but  not  e&when  m 

in  the  Pindm  range.  Wotvei  are  common  in  an  (be 
regiantaDdjackaliirenaincrouiinlheMorea.  Fojiea 
areabuudanl  in  all  pant  ol  the  country;  Ihc  polecat  ia  found  in  the 
woods  ol  Atlira  and  the  Morea;  the  lyn»  ia  now  rare.    The  wild 

■ Tonmon  in  the  puHintaini  ot  northern  Cieere,  but  ii  almoit 

in  the  Peloponnewi.  The  badger,  the  marten  and  the 
ire  found  on  the  mainland  and  In  the  iilandi.  The  red 
e  lallaw  deer  and  Ihe  roe  eidit  In  northern  Greece,  but  are 
igscarce.  The  otter  ii  rare.  Ham  and  rabbits  are  abund- 
nany  parti  c4  Ihe  country,  eipedally  la  the  Cycladei;  tbe 
ciem  ne\'er  occupy  the  tame  district,  and  in  the  Cyclade* 
indi  (Naioi,  Meloi.  Tenoi,  Ac.)  Form  the  eiduiive  domain 
ires,  others  (Scripho),Kimoio>.Mykanos.Ai:.)  of  the  labtnli. 


X  the  GtcActy  ol  Gree 


P(iii««iiHr(Bei1in,iS9iland"Beitr«geiur  KenniniidertriechiKThcn 
Iwielwdt."  PtUrmi.  Mia..  EriiaL-heh  No.  in  (igoi):  R.  L^dua, 
CWm  h.  Aaikl  (BrrUn,   189)).-  L.  Cayoii,  'n<htoDmtnes  de 

-1. .^  darn  la  Mkilerrante  orienule,"  C.  R.  Aod.  Sti,  Parii. 

uivi.  (IJ03)  pp.  4T4-«6; J.  Depral. "  Notepr«limiiuireaur  la 
e  dc  rae  d'EuMe,"  BtS.  &e.  CM.  IVwf,  (er.  4.  Vol.  iik 


let  Daatila  aich^cnaivr  la 


Kict  Daatua  aid 
+).  pp.  IW-J38- 


GBtoannran 


GREECE 


+25 


111  Epims  at  the  outbreak  of  war  about  xSiOoo  Greeks,  induding 
a  cavalry  regiment  and  five  batteries,  the  whole  under  Colonel 
Manos,  occupied  a  line  of  defence  from  Arta  to  Peta.  The 
Tuiies,  about  28,000  strong,  with  forty-eight  guns,  under  Achmet 
Hilisi  Pasha,  were  distributed  mainly  at  lannina,  Pentepagadia, 
and  in  front  of  Arta.  On  i8th  April  the  Turlu  commenced  a 
three  days'  bombardment  of  Arta;  but  successive  attempts 
to  take  the  bridge  were  repulsed,  and  during  the  ni^t  of  the 
axst  they  retired  on  PhiUppiada,  26  m.  distant,  which  was 
attacked  and  occupied  by  Colonel  Manos  on  the  23rd.  The 
Greeks  then  advanced  to  Pentepagadia,  meeting  with  little 
resistance.  Their  difficulties  now  began.  After  some  skirmishing 
on  the  27th,  the  position  held  by  their  advanced  force  near 
Homopulos  was  attacked  on  the  28th.  The  attack  was  renewed 
on  the  29th,  ajgtd  no  Greek  reinforcements  were  forthcoming 
when  needed.  The  Euzones  made  a  good  defence,  but  were 
driven  back  by  superior  force,  and  a  retreat -was  ordered,  which 
quickly  degenerated  into  panic-stricken  flight  to  and  across 
the  Arta.  Reinforcements,  including  2500  Epirote  volunteers, 
were  sent  to  Arta  from  Athens,  and  on  x  2th  May  another  incursion 
roto  Turkish  territory  began,  the  apparent  object  being  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  .breakdown  in 
Thessaly  and  the  probability  that  hostilities  would  shortly  end. 
The  advance  was  made  in  three  columns,  while  the  Epirote 
volunteers  were  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Luro  river  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  off  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Prevesa.  The 
centre  oolumn,  consisting  of  a  brigade,  three  squadrons  and 
two  batteries,  which  were  intended  to  take  up  and  hold  a  defensive 
poation,  attacked  the  Turks  near  Strevina  on  the  13th.  The 
Greeks  fought  well,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  battalion  from 
the  left  column,  resumed  the  offensive  on  the  following  day,  and 
fairly  held  their  own.  On  the  night  of  the  xsth  a  retreat  was 
ordered  and  well  carried  out.  The  volunteers  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Luro,  were  attacked  and  routed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  campaign  in  Epirus  thus  failed  as  completely  as  that  in 
Theasaly.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed,  on 
20th  September,  and  arranged  by  the  European  powers,  Turkey 
obtained  an  indemnity  of  £T4,ooo,ooo,  and  a  rectification  of 
the  Thessalian  frontier,  carryin'g  with  it  some  stratepc  advantage. 
History  records  few  more  unjustifiable  wars  than  that  which 
Greece  gratuitously  provoked.  .  The  Greek  troops  on  several 
occasions  showed  tenacity  and  endurance,  but  discipline  and 
cohesion  were  manifestly  wanting.  Many  of  the  officers  were 
incapable;  the  campaign  was  gravely  mismanaged ;  and 
politics,  which  led  to  the  war,  impeded  its  operations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fruits  of  the  German  tuition,  which  began  in 
1880,  and  received  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  ai^intment 
of  General  von  der  Goltz  in  1883,  were  shown  in  the  Turkish 
army.  The  mobilization  was  on  the  whole  smoothly  carried  out, 
and  the  newly  completed  railways  greatly  facilitated  the  con- 
ccntratkm  on  the  frontier.  The  young  school  of  officers  trained 
by  General  von  der  Golts  displayed  ability,  and  the  artillery  at 
Pharsala  and  Domokos  was  well  handled.  The  superior  leading 
was,  however,  not  conspicuously  successful;  and  while  the  rank 
and  file  again  showed  excellent  military  qualities,  political 
conditions  and  the  Oriental  predilection  for  half-measures  and 
for  denying  full  responsibility  and  full  powers  to  commanders 
in  the  field  enfeebled  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  On  account 
of  the  total  want  of  careful  and  systematic  peace  training  on  both 
sides,  a  war  which  presented  several  interesting  strategic  problems 
provided  warnings  in  place  of  military  lessons,         (G.  S.  C.) 

AREECB,^  an  ancient  geographical  area,  and  a  modem 
kingdom  more  or  fess  corresponding  thereto,  utuated  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Europe  an4  forming  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  modem  kingdom 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  European  Turkey  and  on  the  E.,  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Aegean,  Mediterranean  and  Ionian  seas.  The  name 
Craecia,  which  was  more  or  less  vaguely  g|!ven  to  the  ancient 
country  by  the  Romans,  seems  not  to  have  been  employed  by 
any  native  writer  before  Aristotle;  it  was  apparently  derived 

1  See  also  Gkebk  Ast,  Greek  Lamguagb,  GattK  Law.  Greek 
Uteratuks,  Greek  Reugion. 


by  the  Romans  from  the  ntyrians,  who  applied  the  name  of  an 
Epirote  tribe  (Fpausot,  Graed)  to  all  their  southern  neighbours. 
The  names  Hellas,  Hellenes  CEXXor,  'EXXipcf),  by  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  called  their  country  and  their  race,  and  which  are 
still  employed  by  the  modem  Greeks,  originally  designated  a  small 
district  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants,  who  gradu- 
ally spread  over  the  lands  south  of  the  Cambunian  mountains. 
The  name  Hellenes  was  not  universally  applied  to  the  Greek 
race  untfl  the  post-Homeric,  epoch  (Thucyd.  i.  3). 

X.  Geography  amd  Statbucs 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  vague  conception  of  the 
northern  limits  of  Hellas.  Thessaly  was  generally  included  and 
Epirus  ezduded;  some  writers  included  some  of  the 
southern  cantons  of  Epirus,  while  others  excluded  not  SSlrt*' 
only  all  that  country  but  Aetolia  and  Acaraania.  onet*. 
Generally  speaking,  the  confines  of  Hellas  in  the  age 
of  its  greatest  distinction  were  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Ambradan  Gulf  on  the  W.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus  on  the  E.  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were 
regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  Hellenic  civilization  till  386  B.C., 
when  after  his  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  Philip  of  Macedon 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  In  another  sense, 
however,  the  name  Hellas  expressed  an  ethnological  rather  than 
a  geographical  unity;  it  denoted  every  country  inhabited  by 
Hellenes.  It  thus  embraced  all  the  Greek  settlements  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  Bosporus  and  the  Black  Sea.  Nevertheless, 
the  Greek  peninsula  within  the  limits  described  above,  together 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  was  always  regarded  as  Hellas  par 
exceUence,  The  continental  area  of  HcUas  proper  was  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  modem  Greek  kingdom,  which  comprises  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  territories  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
race.  The  Greeks  have  always  been  a  maritime  people,  and  the 
real  centre  of  the  national  life  is  now,  as  in  antiquity,  the  Aegean 
Sea  or  Arehipelago.  Thickly  studded  with  islands  and  bordered 
by  deeply  indented  coasts  with  sheltered  creeks  and  harbours, 
the  Aegean  in  the  earliest  days  of  navigation  invited  the  enter- 
prise  of  the  mariner;  its  shores,  both  European  and  Asiatic, 
became  covered  with  Greek  settlements  and  its  islands,  together 
with  Crete  and  Cyprus,  became  Greek.  Tme  to  thdr  maritime 
instincts,  the  Greeks  rarely  advanced  inland  to  any  distance 
from  the  sea;  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 
are  still  mainly  Greek,  but,  except  for  some  isolated  colonies,  the 
hinterland  in  each  case  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  race.  Con- 
tinental Greece  is  divided  by  its  mountain  ranges  into  a  number 
of  natural  cantons;  the  existence  of  physical  barriers  tended 
in  the  earliest  times  to  the  growth  of  isolated  political  com- 
munities, and  in  the  epoch  of  its  ancient  independence  the 
country  was  occupied  by  seventeen  separate  states,  none  of 
them  larger  than  an  ordinary  English  county.  These  states,  which 
are  noticed  separately,  were:  Thessaly,  in  northern  Greece; 
Acaroania,  Aetolia,  Locris,  Doris,  Phods,  Megaris,  Boeotia  and 
Attica  in  central  Greece;  and  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Acbaea,  £lis» 
Messenia,  Laconia,  Argolis  and  Arcadia  in  the  Pdoponnesus. 

Modern  Greece,  which  (induding  the  adjacent  islands)  extends 
from  35"*  $0'  to  39*  54'  N.  and  from  19°  20'  to  26"  15'  £.,  com- 
prises dl  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  these  states. 
Under  the  arrangement  concluded  at  Constantinople  fjjjj^*' 
on  the  2ist  of  July  1832  between  Great  Britain,  Cntc9, 
France,  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  northern  boiuidary 
of  Greece  was  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  (Sinus  Ambracius) 
to  the  Gulf  of  Volo  (S.  PagasMus),  the  line  keeping  to  the  crest 
of  the  Othrys  range.  Thessaly  and  part  of  Acamania  were  thus 
left  to  Turkey.  The  island  of  Euboea,  the  Cycladcs  and  the 
northern  Sporades  were  added  to  th^new  kingdom.  In  1864 
the  Ionian  Islands  {q.t.)  were  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Greece, 
In  1880  the  Conference  of  Berlin  proposed  a  new  frontier,  which 
transferred  to  Greece  not  only  Thessaly  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  southem  Epirus,  extending  to  the  river  Kalamas. 
This,  however,  was  rejected  by  Turkey,  and  the  existing  boundary 
was  traced  in  x88x.    Starting  from  the  Aegean  coast  at  a  point 
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regiments).  It  consists  of  a  red  cap  with  dark  blue  tassel,  « 
wUte  shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  a  vest  and  jacket,  sometimes  of 
velvet,  handsomely  adorned  with  gold  or  black  braid,  a  belt  in 
which  various  weapons  are  carried,  a  white  kUt'or  fuslatteUa  of 
many  folds,  white  hose  tied  with  garters,  and  red  leather  shoes 
with  pointed  ends,  from  which  a  tassel  depends.  Over  all  is  worn 
the  shaggy  white  capote.  The  islanders  wear  a  dark  blue  costume 
with  a  crimson  waistband,  loose  trousers  descending  to  the  knee, 
stockings  and  pumps  or  k>ng  boots.  The  women's  costume  is 
very  varied;  the  loose- red  fez  is  sometimes  worn  and  a  short 
velvet  jacket  with  rich  gold  embroidery.  The  more  elderly 
women  are  generally  attired  in  black.  In  the  Megara  district 
and  elsewhere  peasant  girls  wear  on  festive  occasions  a  head- 
dress composed  of  strings  of  coins  which  formerly  represented 
the  dowry. 

Greece  is  a  constitutional  monardiy;  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  or,  in  case  of  its  extinction,  in  tfae  female.    The  sovereign, 
bydecisionof  the  conference  of  London  (August  1863), 

_  is  styled  "  king  of  the  Hellenes  ";  the  title  "  king 

"  "  of  Greece"  was  borne  by  King  Otho.  The  heir 
apparent  is  styled  6dt&Soxov,  "the  successor";  the  title 
"  duke  of  Sparta,"  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  crown  prince, 
is  not  generally  employed  in  Greece.  The  king  and  the  heir 
apparent  must  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church;  a  special 
exception  has  been  made  for  Ring  George,  who  is  a  Lutheran. 
The  king  attains  his  majority  on  completing  his  eighteenth  year; 
before  ascending  the  throne  he  must  take  the  oath  to  the  con- 
stitution in  presence  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  must  convoke  the  Chamber 
within  two  months  after  his  accession.  The  civil  list  amounts 
to  1,135,000  dr.,  in  addition  to  which  it  was  provided  that  King 
George  should  receive  £4000  annually  as  a  personal  allowance 
from  each  of  the  three  protecting  powers.  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia.  The  heir  apparent  receives  from  the  state  .an 
annuity  of  300,000  dr.  The  king  has  a  palace  at  Athens  and 
other  residences  at  Corfu,  Tatoi  (on  the  ^opes  of  Mt  Fames) 
and  Larissa.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  the  39th  of 
October  1864.  The  legislative  power  is  shared  by  the  king  with 
a  sing^  chamber  (^uX^)  elected  by  manhood  suffrage  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  The  election  is  by  ballot;  candidates 
must  have  completed  their  thirtieth  year  and  electors  their 
twenty-first.  The  deputies  OovXevreu),  according  to  the 
constitution,  receive  only  their  travelling  expenses,  but  they 
vote  themselves  a  payment  of  x8oo  dr.  each  for  the  session  and 
a  further  allowance  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  session.  The 
Chamber  sits  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  six 
months.  No  law  can  be  passed  except  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  house,  and  one-half  of  the  members  must  be  present  to 
form  a  quorum;  these  arrangements  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
practice  of  obstruction,  and  often  enable  individual  deputies 
to  impose  terms  on  the  government  for  their  attendance.  In 
1898  the  number  of  deputies  was  334.  Some  years  previously 
a  law  diminishing  the  national  representation  and  enlarging 
the  constituencies  was  passed  by  Trikoupis  with  the  object 
of  checking  the  local  influence  of  electors  upon  deputies,  but 
the  measure  was  subsequently  repealed.  The  npmber  of  deputies, 
however,  who  bad  hitherto  been  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  twelve  thousand  of  the  population,  was  reduced  in  1905, 
when  the  proportion  of  one  to  sixteen  thousand  was  substituted; 
the  Chamber  of  1906,  elected  under  the  new  system,  consisted 
of  177  deputies.  Id  1906  the  electoral  districts  were  diminished 
in  number  and  enlarged  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  twenty-six 
administrative  departments  (vi^m);  the  reduction  of  these 
departments  to  their  former  number  of  sixteen,  which  is  in 
contemplation,  will  bring  about  some  further  diminution  in 
parliamentary  representation.  It  is  hoped  that  recent  legislation 
will  tend  to  check  the  pernicious  practice  of  bartering  personal 
favours,  known  as  wpoXKay^,  which  still  prevails  to  the  great 
detriment  of  public  morah'ty,  paralysing  all  branches  of  the 
administration  and  wasting  the  resources  of  the  state.  Political 
parties  are  formed  not  for  the  furtherance  of  any  principle  or 
cause,  bat  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  spoils  of  oflke,  and 


the  variotB  groups,'  possessing  noparty  watchword  or  programme, 
fiankly  designate  themselves  by  the  names  of  their  leaden. 
Even  the  strongest  govemment  is  compelled  to  baigaia  with  its 
supporters  in  regard  to  the  distributioB  of  patronage  and  other 
favoiu^  The  consequent  instability  of  successive  ministries 
has  retarded  useful  legi^tion  and  serioualy  checked  the  national 
progress.  In  1906  a  law  was  passed  disqualifying  junior  officers 
of  the  anny  and -navy  for  membership  of  the  Clumber;  great 
numbers  of  these  had  hitherto  been  candidates  at  every  election. 
This  much-needed  measure  had  previoualy  been  passed  by 
Trikoupis,  but  had  been  repealed  by  his  rival  Delyannet.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  the  king,  who  is  personally  irresponsible, 
and  governs  throu^  ministers  chosen  by  himself  and  responsible 
to  the  Chamber,  of  which  they  are  ex-offido  members.  He 
appoints  all  public  officials,  sanctions  and  |»oclaims  laws, 
convokes,  prorogues  and  dissolves  the  Chamber,  grants  pardon 
or  amnesty,  coins  money  and  confers  decorationa.  There  are 
seven  ministries  which  re^>ectively  control  the  departments 
of  foreign  affairs,  the  interior,  justice^  finance,  educatioa  and 
worship,  the  army  and  the  navy. 

The  36  departments  or  ramot,  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
for  administrative  purposes,  are  each  under  a  prefect  or  noouuxh 
(»j|iapxot);  they  are  subdivided  into  69  districts  or 
eparchies,  and  into  445  communes  or  domes  (Siffm)  bj^^M^^ 
under  mayors  or  demarchs  (S^apxoi).    The  prefects  tnSr^m 
and  sub-prefects  are  nominated  by  the  govemment; 
the  majTors  are  elected  by  the  communes  for  a  period  of  lour 
years.    The  prefects  are  aasated  by  a  departmental  council, 
elected  by  the  population,  which  manages  local  business  and 
assesses  rates;  thne  are  also  communal  councils  under  the 
presidency  of  the  raayors.    There  are  altogether  some  13,000 
state-paid  officials  in  the  country,  most  of  them  inadequately 
remunerated  and  liable  to  removal  or  transferral  upon  a  change 
of  govemment.    A  host  of  office-seekers  has  thus  been  created, 
and  large  numbers  of  educated  penons  spend  many  years  in 
idleness  or  in  political  agitation.    A  law  passed  In  1905  secures 
tenure  of  office  to  civil  servants  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  and 
some  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  dinmiirmi  and  trans- 
ferral of  schoolmasters. 

Under  the  Turks  the  Greeks  retained,  together  with  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  a  certain  measure  of  local  self-govecn- 
ment  and  judicial  independence.  The  Byzantine  code, 
based  on  the  Roman,  ts  embodied  in  the  *E^ifii0\qs 
of  Armenopoulos  (134$)*  was  sanctioned  by  royal  decree  101835 
with  some  modifications  as  the  dvil  law  of  Greece.'  Further 
modifications  and  new  enactments  were  subsequently  introduced, 
derived  from  the  old  French  and  Bavarian  systems:  The  penal 
code  is  Bavarian,  the  commerdal  French.  Liberty  of  pexsoa 
and  domicile  is  inviolate;  no  arrest  can  be  made,  no  house 
entered,  and  no  letter  opened  without  a  judicial  warrant.  Trial 
by  jury  is  established  for  criminal,  pditical  and  press  offences. 
A  new  civil  code,  based  on  Saxon  and  Italian  law,  has  beeta 
drawn  up  by  acommbsion  of  jurists,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
considered  by  the  Chamber.  A  separate  dvil  code,  partly  French, 
partly  Itab'an,  is  In  force  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  law  Is 
administered  by  i  court  of  cassation  (styled  the  "  Areopagus  "), 
5  courts  of  appeal,  36  courts  of  first  instance,  333  justices  of  the 
peace  and  19  correctional  tribunals.. 

The  judges,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  are  liable  to 
removal  by  the  minister  of  justice,  whose  exercise  of  this  right 
is  often  invoked  by  political  partisans.    Hie  administration  of 
justice  suffers  in  consequence,  more  espedally  in  the  country 
districts,  wbe^  the  judges  must  reckon  with  the .  influendal 
politicians  and  their  adherents.    The  pardon  or  release  Of  a 
convicted  criminal  is  not  infrequently  due  to  pressure  on  the  part 
of  some  powerful  patron.    The  lamentable  effect»of  this  system 
have  long  been  recognized,  aiul  in  1906  a  law  was  introduced 
securing  tenure  of  office  for  two  or  four  years  to  judges  of  the 
courts  ct  first  instance  and  of  the  inferior  tribunals.    In  the 
circumstances  crime  is  less  rife  than  might  be  expected,  the 
temperate  habits  of  the  Creeks  have  conduced  to  this  result. 
A  serious  feature  b  the  great  prevalence  of  homiddt,  due  10 
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pAd  to  the  ptMkMttte  ckancter  oC  the  pcopk,.bttt  itiU  mots  u 
the  almost  onivecttl  piactioe  of  canymg  wetpoDS.  The  ti*di- 
tians  of  the  vendetta  ace  abncwt  ezttnct  in  the  Ionian  lalands, 
but  still  Ifflfer  in  Maiaa*  where  family  lends  are  transmitted 
from  gcneiation  togeneration.  The  brigand  of  the  old-fashioned 
type  (XgOT^Ti  cXi^w)  has  almost  disappeaied,  except  in  the 
remoter  covntxy  distxicts,  and  piraQr»  once  so  prevalent  in  the 
Aegean,  has  been  practically  suppressedp  but  nnmbets  of  outlaws 
or  absconding  criminala  (^irip6iuBoi)  stiU  haunt  the  moiintains, 
and  the  dfforu  of  the  police  to  bring  them  to  justice  are  far  from 
successfuL  Their  ranks  were  considerably  increased  after  the 
war  of  1897,  when  many  desertersfrom  the  army  and  adventuien 
who  came  to  Greece  as  volunteers  betook  themselves  to  a  pre- 
datory life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  faabhuaBy  criminal 
class  in  Greece,  such  as  exists  in  the  large  centres  of  dvHiaation. 
and  professional  mendicancy  is  still  rare. 

Police  duties,  for  which  officers  and,  in  some  cases,  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  were  formerly  employed,  are  since  1906 
carried  out  by  a  reorganised  gendarmerie  force  of  194  officers 
and  6344  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  distributed  in 
the  twenty-six  departments  and  commanded  by  an  inspector- 
general  resident  at  Athens,  who  is  aided  by  a  consultative  com- 
mission. There  are  male  and  female  prisons  at  all  the  dqMUt- 
mental  centres;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  1906  was  5705. 
Except  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  general  condition  of  the  prisons 
is  deplorable;  discipline  and  sanitation  are  very  deficient,  and 
conflicts  among  the  prisoners  are  sometimes  reported  in  which 
knives  and  even  revolvers  are  employed.  A  good  prison  has 
been  built  near  Athens  by  Andreas  Syngros,  and  a  rdformatory 
for  juvenile  offenders  (J^q^Zor)  has  been  founded  by  George 
Averoff,  another  national  benefactor.  Capital  sentences  are 
usually  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  UU;  executions,  for 
which  the  guillotine  Is  employed,  are  for  the  most  part  carried 
out  on  the  isUnd  of  Bound  near  Nauplia;  they  are  often  post- 
poned for  months  or  even  for  years.  There  is  no  enactment 
resembling  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  accused  persons  may 
be  detained  indefinitely  before  triaL  The  Greeks,  like  the  other 
nations  liberated  from  Turkish  rule,  are  somewhat  litigious,  and 
numbers  of  lawyers  find  occupation  even  in  the  smaller  country 
towns. 

The  Greeks,  an  intelligent  people,  havealways  shown  a  remark- 
able sea]  for  learning,  and  popuhtr  education  has  made  great 
strides.  So  eager  is  the  desire  for  instruction  that 
schools  are  often  founded  in  the  rural  districts  on  the 
initiative  of  the  vitiagers,  and  the  sons  of  peasants, 
artisans  and  small  ^opkcepera  come  in  numbers  to  Athens, 
where  they  support  themselves  by  domestic  service  or  other 
humble  occupations  in  order  to  study  at  the  university  during 
their  spare  hours.  Almost  Immediately  after  the  accession  of 
iUng  Otbo  steps  were  taken  to  establish  elementary  sdiools  in 
all  the  communes,  and  education  was  made  obligatory.  The 
law  is  not  very  rigorously  applied  in  the  remoter  districts,  but 
its  enforcement  is  scarcely  necessary.  In  1898  there  were  3914 
*'  demotic  "  or  primary  schools,  with  3465  teachers,  attended  by 
129,2x0  boys  (5-38%  of  the  population)  and  29, 11 9  giris  (x'i9  % 
of  the  population).  By  a  law  passed  in  1905  the  primary  schools, 
which  had  reached  the  number  of  3359  in  that  year,  were  reduced 
to  S604.  The  expenditure  on  primary  schools  is  nominally 
sustained  by  the  communes,  but  in  reaUty  by  the  government 
in  the  form  of  advances  to  the  communes,  which  ace  not  repaid; 
it  was  reduced  in  1905  from  upwards  of  7,000,000  dr.  to  under 
6,000,000  dr.  In  1905  there  were  306  *'  Hellenic  "  or  secondary 
schools,  with  819  teachers  and  3i,575  popHs  (boys  only)  main- 
tained by  the  state  at  a  cost  of  1,720,096  dr.;  and  39  higher 
schools,  or  gjfsmasia,  with  361  masters  and  6485  pupils,  partly 
maintained  by  the  state  (expenditure  6x5,600  dr.)  and  part^r 
by  benefactions  and  other  means.  Besides  these  public  schools 
there  are  several  private  educational  ii»titutions.  of  wliich  there 
are  eight  at  Athens  with  6  $0  pupHs.  The  Poljrtechnic  Institute 
of  Athens  affords  technical  instruction  in  the  departments  of  art 
and  science  to  221  students.  Scientific  agricultural  instruction 
has  been  much  neglected;  ibere  is  an  agricultural  school  at 
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AldiniOB  in  Tkesfealy  whb  40  P^t^i  there  are  ctghl  tgrfeultural 
stations  (erd^iof)  in  vaifous  puts  of  the  country.  There  are 
two  theological  sentfnarics— the  Rlzari  School  at  Athens  (120 
pupils)  and  a  preparatory  school  at  Arta;  three  other  seminaries 
havebeensuppressed.  The  Commercial  and  Industrial  Academy 
at  Athens  (about  SS5  pupils),  a  private  institution,  haa  proved 
highly  useful  to  the  country;  there  are  four  commercial  schools, 
each  in  one  of  the  country  towns.  A  large  school  for  females 
at  Athens,  the  Aiaaklon,  Is  attended  by  X500  girls.  There  are 
several  ndiitary  and  naval  schools.  Including  the  mflitary  college 
of  the  Enelpides  at  Athens  and  the  school  of  naval  cadets  (nnf 
iotdiuM'},  The  university  of  Athens  in  1903  numbered  57 
professors  and  2598  students,  of  whom  537  were  from  abroad. 
Of  the  sia  faculties,  theology  numbered  79  students,  law  1467, 
medicine  567,  arts  pc6,  physics  and  mathematics  X92,  and 
pharmacy  87.  The  university  receives  a  subvention  from  the 
state,  whkh  in  1905  amounted  to  563,960  dr.;  it  possesses 
a  library  of  over  150,000  v<dumes  and  geological,  xoological  and 
botanical  museums.  A  small  tax  on  university  education  iras 
imposed  in  1903;  the  total  cost  to  the  student  for  the  four  years' 
course  at  the  university  is  about  £25.  Higher  education  is 
practically  gntuitoosin  Greece,  and  there  is  a  somewhat  ominous 
increaBe  hi  the  number  of  educated  persons  who  disdain  agri- 
cultural putsuits  and  manual  labour.  The  InteDectual  culture 
acquired  is  too  often  of  a  superficial  character  owrag  to  th« 
teodency  to  sacrifice  scientific  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  to 
neglect  the  more  useftd  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  aim  at  a 
showy  dialectic  and  literary  proficiency.  (For  the  native  and 
foreign  archaeological  institutions  see  Athens.) 

The  Greek  branch  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  is  practi- 
cally independent,  like  those  of  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Rumania, 
though  nominally  subject  to  the  patriarchate  of  o^yu^ 
Constantinople.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  *■**• 
was  in  fact  repudiated  in  X833,  when  the  king  was  declared  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  the  severance  was  completed 
in  1850.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  Church  government  is  vested  in  the 
Holy  Synod,  a  councfl  of  five  ecclesiastics  under  the  presidency 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Athens;  its  sittings  are  attended  by  a 
royal  comminioner.  The  church  can  invoke  the  aid  of  the  civil 
authorities  for  the  punishment  of  heresy  and  the  suppression  of 
nnorthodox  literature,  pictures,  &c.  There  were  formerly  21 
archW^oprics  and  29  bishoprics  in  Greece,  but  a  law  passed  in 
X899  suppressed  the  archbishoprics  (except  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Athens)  on  the  death  of  the  existing  prelates,  and  fixed 
thetotal  numberof  seesat  32.  Thcprelates  derive  their  incomei 
partly  from  the  state  and  partly  from  the  church  lands.  There 
are  about  5500  priests,  who  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
poorest  classes.  The  parochial  clergy  have  no  fixed  stipends, 
and  often  resort  to  agriculture  or  small  trading  in  order  to 
supplement  the  scanty  fees  earned  by  their  ministrations.  Owing 
to  their  lack  of  education  their  personal  influence  over  their 
parishioners  is  seldom  considerable.  In  addition  to  the  parochial 
clergy  there  are  19  preachers  (UpoKtfpvKes)  salaried  by  the  state. 
There  are  170  monasteries  and  4  nunneries  in  Greece,  with  about 
t6oo  monks  and  250  nuns.  In  regard  to  their  constitution  the 
monasteries  are  either  "  Mioirhythmic  "  or  '*  coenobian  "  (see 
Athos);  the  monks  (KaKSytpoi)  are  in  some  cases  assisted 
by  lay  brothers  (koohucoL).  More  than  300  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  were  suppressed  in  1829  and  their  revenues  secular* 
ised.  Among  the  more  important  and  Interesting  monasteries 
are  those  of  Megaspelaeon  and  Lavra  (where  the  standard  of 
insurrection,  unfurled  in  x82x,  is  preserved)  near  Kalavryta, 
StLukeof  Stirisnear  Arachova,  Daphne  and  Penteli  near  Athens, 
and  the  Meteora  group  in  northern  Thessaly.  The  bishops,  who 
must  be  unmarried,  are  as  a  rule  selected  from  the  monastic 
order  and  are  nominated  by  the  king;  the  parish  priests  ar^ 
allowed  to  marry,  but  the  remarriage  of  widowers  is  forbidden. 
The  bulk  of  the  population,  about  2,000,000,  belongs  to  the 
Orthodox  Church;  other  Christian  confessions  number  about 
1 5,000,  the  great  majority  being  Roman  CathoUcs.  The  Roman 
CathoUcs  (principally  in  Naxos  and  the  Cydades)  have  three 
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<uchbiahoprics(Atlieiu,Ntaios  andCoif  u)4vebiiliopif  ct  and  about 
60  churches.  The  Jem,  who  are  regarded  with  much  hostility, 
have  almost  disappeared  from  the  Greek  maioland;  th«y  now 
number  about  5000,  and  are  found  principally  at  Corfu.  The 
Mahommedans  are  confined  to  Thessaly  exoept  a  few  at  Chalcis. 
National  sentiment  is  a  more  powerful  factor  than  peiaonal 
religious  conviction  in  the  attachment  of  the  Gredcs  to  the 
Orthodox  Church;  a  Greek  without  the  pale  of  the  church  is 
more  or  less,  an  alien.  The  Catholic  Greeks  of  Syrot  sided  iHth 
the  Turks  at  the  time  of  the  revolution;  the  Mahommedans  o£ 
Crete,  though  of  pure  Greek  descent,  have  always  been  hostile 
to  their  Christian  fellow-countrymen  and  are  commonly  called 
Turks.  On  the  other  band,  that  portion  of  the  Macedonian 
population  which  acknowledges  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
is  regarded  as  Greek,  while  that  which  adheres  to  the  Bulgarian 
ezardiate,.  though  differing  in  no  point  of  doctrine,  has  been 
declared  schismatic.  The  constitution  of  1864  guarantees 
toleration  to  all  creeds  in  Greece  and  imposes  no  dvil  disabilities 
on  account  of  rdigion. 

Greece  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country;  its  prosperity 
depends  on  its  agricultural  products,  and  more  than  half  the 
population  is  occupied  in  the  cultivation  ci  the  soil 
and  kindred  pursuits.  The  land  in  the  plains  and 
valleys  is  exceedingly  rich,  and,  wherever-  there  i& 
a  sufficiency  of  water,  produces  magnificent  crops.  Cereals 
nevertheless  furnish  the  principal  figure  in  the  list  of  imports, 
the  annual  value  being  about  30,000,000  fr.  The  country, 
especially  since  the  acquisition  of  the  fertile  province  of  Thessaly, 
might  under  a  well-developed  agricultural  system  provide  a 
food-supply  for  all  its  inhabitants  and  an  abundant  surplus 
for  exportation.  Thessaly  alone,  indeed,  could  furnish  cereals 
for  the  whole  of  Greece.  Unfortunately,  however,  agricultuie 
is  stiU  in  a  primitive  stale,  and  the  condition  of  the  rural  popula* 
lion  has  received  very  inadequate  attention  from  successive 
governments.  The  wooden  plough  of  the  Hesiodic  type  is  still 
in  use,  especially  in  Thessaly;  modem  implements,  however, 
are  being  gradually  introduced.  The  employment  of  manure 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  are  almost  imknown;  the  fidds  are 
gcoerally  allowed  to  lie  fallow  in  alternate  years.  As  a. rule, 
countries  dependent  on  agriculture  are  liable  to  sudden  fluctua- 
tions  in  prosperity,  but  in  Greece  the  diversity  of  products  is  so 
great  that  a  failure  in  one  class  of  crops  is  usually  compensated 
by  exceptional  abundance  in  another.  Among  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  agricultural  progress  are  the  ignorance 
and  conservatism  of  the  peasantry,  antiquated  methods  of 
cultivation,  want  of  capital,  absentee  proprietorship,  sparsity 
of  population,  bad  roads,  the  prevalence  of  usury,  the  uncertainty 
of  boundaries  and  the  land  tax,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  survey, 
is  levied  on  ploughing  oxen;  to  these  may  be  added  the  in- 
security hitherto  prevailing  in  many  of  the  country  districts 
and  the  growing  distaste  for  rural  life  which  has  accompanied 
the  spread  of  education.  Large  estates  are  managed  under  the 
metayer  system;  the  cultivator  paying  the  proprietor  from 
one-third  to  half  of  the  gross  produce;  the  landlords,  who 
prcrer  to  live  in  the  larger  towns,  see  little  of  their  tenants,  and 
rarely  interest  themselves  in  their  welfare.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  best  arable  land  in  Thessaly  is  owned  by  persons  who 
reside  permanently  out  of  the  country.  The  great  estates  in 
this  province  extend  over  some  1,500,000  acres,  of  which  about 
500,000  are  cultivated.  In  the  Peloponnesus  peasant  proprietor- 
ship is  almost  universal;  elsewhere  it  is  gradually  supplanting 
the  metayer  system ;  the  small  properties  vary  from  a  or  3  to 
50  acres.  The  extensive  state  lands,  about  one-third  of  the 
area  of  Greece,  were  formerly  the  property  of  Mahommedan 
religious  communities  {vakoufs);  they  are  for  the  most  part 
farmed  out  annually  by  auction.  They  have  been  much  en- 
croached  upon  by  neighbouring  owners;  a  considerable  portion 
has  also  been  sold  to  the  peasants.  The  rich  plain  of  Thessaly 
suffers  from  alternate  droughts  and  inundations,  and  from  the 
ravages  of  field  mice;  with  Improved  cultivation,  drainage 
and  irrigation  it  might  be  rendered  enormously  productive. 
A  commission  has  been  occupied  for  some  years  in  preparing 


a  scheme  of  hydnurfic  iiorks»  Vanrf  js,  petfcaps,  a  gnater 
scourge  to  the  rund  popolatkm  than  any  vMtation  of  nature; 
the  institution  of  agricultural  banks,  lending  money  at  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  the  teciitity  of  their  land,  would  do  much 
to  rescue  the  peasants  from  the  dutches  of  local  Shylocks. 
There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  establiihing  any  system  of 
lami  credit  owing  to  the  lack  of  m  survey.  Since  1897  a  law 
passed  in  i88s  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  to  8%  (to  9  %  in  the 
case  of  commercial  debts)  has  to  some  extent  been  eafcvoed  by 
the  tribunals.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  the  rate  of  10%  stfll 
prevails. 

The  following  figutcs  give  approximately  the  aereage  in  1906 
and  the  average  annual  yield  01  agricultuial  prodooe,  no  official 
statistics  being  available  ;r" 

Acres. 

Fields  sown  or  lying  faHow 3,000,000 

Vineyards      ...........       3<37»S<M 

Currant  plaautioos  i75iOOO 

Olives  (10,000,000  trees) 250.000 

Fruit  trees  (fie,  mulberry,  &c.)     ....        125,000 

Meadows  andpastares 7,500,000 

Forests 3,000.000 

Wastelands ajij^/xio 

• 

16,362,500 
The  average  annual  yield  is  as  follows  t" 

Wheat 350,000.000  kilogrania 

Maixe 100,000,000 

Rye       . 20,000,000         M 

Barley  ........  70,000,000         ,» 

Oats      . 75,000,000 

Beans,  tenrils,  &c      ....  25,000,000  „ 

Currants    .......  350,000.000  Venetian  lb 

Suluntoa .     4.000.000         „ 

Wine '•      3,000,000  hectohtrea 

Olive  oil 300.000  „ 

Olives  (preserved)     ....  100,000,000  kilograms 
Figs  (exported  only)  .     .     .     .    12,000,000         ^ 

Seed  cotton 6,500.000         „ 

Tobacco 8,000,000  „ 

Vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  .     .    20,000.000  ., 

Cocoons 1,000,000         ., 

Hesperidiums  (exported  only)    .      4,000.000         „ 
Carobs  (exported  only)   ...     .    lo.ooo^ooo         ,, 

Resin 5.000,000 

Beet 13.000,000 

Rice  is  grown  in  the  marshy  plains  of  Elis.  Bocotia,  Marathon 
and  MinolonKhi;  beet  in  Thessaly.  The  oiltivntion  af.vcjRtables 
is  incrcstaing;  beans,  peas  and  lentils  arc  the  most  common.  Potatoa 
ai«  grown  in  the  aplaod  districts,  but  are  not  a  general  article  of  diet. 
Of  late  years  market-gardening  has  been  taken  up  as  a  new  industry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 
Olive  plantations  are  found  everywhere;  in  i860  they  occupied 
about  90,000  acres;  ii*  1887. 433>70i  acres.  The  trees  are  aomeUmea 
of  immense  ag9  and  form  a  picturesque  feature  m  the  landscape. 
In  latter  years  the  groves  in  many  parts  of  the  western  Morea  and 
Zante  have  been  cut  down  to  make  room  for  currant  plantations*, 
the  destruction  hat  been  deplorable  in  its  conscqnenoes,  for,  as  the 
tree  requires  twenty  years  to  come  into  (uU  bearing,  replanting 
is  seldom  resorted  to.  Preserved  olives,  eaten  with  bread,  are  a 
common  article  of  food.  Excellent  olive  oil  Is  produced  in  Attica 
and  elsewhere.  The  value  of  the  oil  and  fruit  exported  varies  from 
five  to  ten  million  franca.  Figs  are  also  abundant,  especially  in 
Mesaenia  and  in  the  Cyclades.  Mulberry  trees  arc  planted  for  the 
purpoees  oif  sericulture;  they  have  been  cut  down  in  great  numbers 
in.  tnecurrant -growing  districts.  Other  fruit  trees  are  the  orange, 
citron,  lemon,  pomegranate  and  almond.  Peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
cherries,  Ac.,  abound,  but  are  sekkm  acientificaily  cultivatttd;  the 
fruit  is  generally  gathered  while  unripe.  Cotton  in  1906  occupied 
about  I2,500acrca.chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Livadia.  Tobacco 
plantations  In  1893  covered  16.320  acres,  yielding  about  3,500,000 
kilograms:  the  yield  in  1006  was  9.000,000  kilograms.  About  40% 
of  the  produce  is  exported,  priiidpally  to  Bprpt  and  Turkey.  More 
importantarethe  vincyanis,  which oocupiodin  1887  an  area  of  306,4^1 
acres.  The  best  wine  is  made  at  Patras,  on  the  royal  esute  at 
[>ecelca,  and  on  other  estates  in  Attica;  a  peculiar  flavour  is  im- 
parted to  the  wine  of  the  country  by  the  addition  of  resin.  The 
wine  of  Santorin,  the  modem  represenutive  of  the  famous  "  malm- 


4,974.190   gaUOnS   in    1094-       mere    »   «isu   a    KruwiiiK    uciimiw    ■»< 

Greek  cC^nac.    The  export  of  wine  kt  1905  ^wi»  20,850,911  okca, 
value  5,848,544  f  r.  I  of  cognac,  363*7>o  okes.  value  i/>9l .  160  fr.       . 
The  cumat,  by  far  the  most  important  of  Greek  exports,  is  culti- 
vated in  a  limited  area  extending  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  seaboard  of  the  Western  Peloponnesus. 
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is  Zune.  Cepftakmia  mnd  Lmicm^  and  ia  ocrtala  dutricts  of 
Acamania  ana  AetoUa;    attempts  to  cultivate  it  ehewhere  have 
^-        .      yenerally  proved  HiiMicoeHful.  The  Mstory  of  the  current 
■  industry  has  been  a  feoocd  of  extraordiaary  vicisatudesk 

Previously  to  1877  thecnrmat  waseqMMted  soMy  forcatiof  purposes, 
the  amounts  for  the  years  187a  to  1877  being  70,766  tons,  71  ;29l 
tons,  76,210  tons,  72,916  tons.  86^7  tons,  and  U,x8x  tonareqwct' 
ively.  In  1877,  however,  the  Trench  vineyards  began  to. suffer 
seriously  from  the  phylloxere,  and  French  wine  producers  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  dried  currants,  which  make  an.excellcfit 
win*  for  bicoding  purposes.  The  imoMtatioir  of  cvnants  into 
France  at  once  roee  from  881  tons  in  1877  ^  ^0,999  tons  in  i880| 
and  to  70.401  tons  in  1889,  or  about  20,000  tons  more  than  were 
imported  into  England  in  that  year.  Meanwhile  the  total  amount 
of  currants  produced  in  Greece  nsd  nearly  doubled  in  these  thirteen 
years^  The  country  waft  seised  with  a  maiiia  for  cumot  planting; 
every  other  industry  waa  neglected,  and  olive,  oiange  and  lemoo 
groves  were  cut  down  to  make  room  for  the  more  lucrative  growth. 
The  currant  growers,  in  order  to  increase  their  production  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  md  recourse  to  loans  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
grat  profits  which  they  made  were  dcvottfd  to  furtlier  |rfantin& 
while  the  loans  remained  unpaid.  A  crisis  followed  rapidly.  By 
1 891  the  French  vineyards  had  to  a  great  extent  recovered  from  the 
disease,  and  wine  producers  in  France  began  to  damoor  against  the 
compeMtionof  foreign  winee  and  wine-prodocingraislns  andcurrants. 
The  import  duty  on  these  was  thereupon  raised  from  6  francs  to  15 
francs  per  100  kilos,  and  was  furtlier  increased  in  1894  to  25 
francs.  The  currant  trade  with  France  was  thus  extinguished;  of  a 
crop  averaging  160,000  tons,  only  some  1 10.000  now  found  a  market. 
Although  a  iresh  opening  for  exportation  was  found  in  Russia,  the 
value  M  the  fruit  <kropped  from  £15  to  £$  per  too,  a  price  scarcely 
covering  the  cost  of  cultivatkm.  In  luly  1895  the  government 
introduced  a  measure,  since  known  as  tnc  Retention  (waptxpir^cis) 
Law,  t)y  which  it  was  enacted  that  every  shipper  diouhl  deliver 
into  depots  provklcd  by  the  government  a  weight  of  currants  equiva- 
lent to  15%  of  the  amount  wliich  he  intended  to  export.  A  later  kw 
fixed  the  quantity  to  be  retained  by  the  sute  at  10  %,  which  mi^ht 
be  increased  to' 20%.  should  a  representative  committee,  meeting 
every  summer  at  Athens,  so  advise  the  government.  The  currants 
thua  takra  over  by  the  government  cannot  be  exported  unless  they 
are  reduced  to  pulp,  syrup  or  otherwise  rendered  unsuitable  for 
eatins  purposes;  thev  may  o«  soM  kxally  for  wine-making  or  distil- 
Cng.  oue  precautions  being  taken  that  they  are  not  used  in  any  other 
way.  Theprice  of  exported  currants  is  thus  maintained  at  an  arttficial 
^ure.  The  Retention  Law,  which  after  1895  was  voted  annually, 
was  passed  for  a  period  of  ten  years  in  1890.  This  pernicious 
measure,  whidi  is  in  defiance  of  all  economic  laws,  perpetuates  a 
superfluous  pnxluction.  retards  the  development  of  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  burdens  the  government  with  vast  accumulations 
of  an  unmarketable  commodity.  It  might  excusably  be  adopted  as 
a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  pressing  crisis,  but  as  a  permanent 
system  it  can  only  prove  detrimental  to  the  country  and  the  currant 
growers  themselves. 

In  1899  a  "  Bank  of  Viticulture  *'  was  established  at  Patras  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  ^wers,  to  whom  it  was  bound  to  make 
advances  at  a  low  rate  of  interest:  it  undertook  the  storage  and  the 
sale  of  the  retained  fruit,  from  which  its  capital  was  derived.  The 
bank  soon  found  itself  burdened  with  an  enormous  unsaleable 
stock,  while  its  loans  for  the  most  port  remained  ijnpaid;  meantime 
over-production,  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  continued  to  iijcrease. 
and  prices  further  diminished.  In  1903  a  syndicate  of  Englsh  and 
other  forcu;n  capitalists  made  proposals  for  a  monopoly  of  the  export, 

Suaranteetng  fixed  prices  to  the  g^rowcrs.  The  scheme,  whith  con- 
kted  with  Anglo-Greek  commercsalconventions,  wasrejected  by  the 
Theotokis  ministry;  serious  disturbances  followed  in  the  currant- 
growing  districts,  and  M.  Theotokis  resigned.  His  successor,  M. 
Rallis,  in  order  to  appease  the  cultivators,  arranged  that  the  Currant 
Bank  should  offer  them  fixed  minimum  prices  for  the  various-  crowths, 
and  guaranteed  it  a  loan  of  6,000,000  dr.  The  resources  of  the  bank, 
however,  gave  out  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  prices  pursued 
their  downward  course.  Another  experiment  was  then  tried;  the 
export  duty  (15%)  was  made  payable  in  kind,  the  retention  quota 
being  thus  practically  raised  from  20 1<^  35  Vo-  The  only  result  01  this 
measure  was  a  diminution  of  the  export ;  in  the  spring  of  1905  prices 
fell  very  low  and  the  growers  began  to  despair.  A  syndicate  of  banks 
and  capitalists  then  came  forward,  which  introduced  the  system  now 
in  op^tion.  A  privileged  company  was  formed  which  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  government  for  twenty  years,  during  which  period 
the  retention  and  export  duties  are  mainuioed  at  the  fixed  rases 
of  20  and  IS  %  respectively.  The  company  aims  at  keeping  up  the 
prices  of  the  marketable  qualities  by  employing  profitably  for 
industrial  purposes  the  unexportcd  surplus  and  retained  inferior 
qualities;  it  pays  to  the  state  4.000,000  dr.  annually  under  the  head 
of  export  duty;  offers  all  growers  at  the  beginning  of  each  agri- 
cultural year  a  fixed  price  of  1 15  dr.  per  looo  Venetian  lb  irrespective 
of  quality,  and  pays  a  price  varying  irora  1 15  dr,  to  145  dr.  according 
to  quality  at  tne  end  of  the  year  for  the  unexportcd  surplus.^  In 
return  for  these  advantages  to  the  growers  the  company  is  entitled 
to  receive  7  dr.  on  every  looo  lb  of  currants  produced  and  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  retained  amount.   A  special  company  has  been  formed 


for  the  conversion  of  the  anperfluom  product  Into  spirit,  wine.  Ac 
The  ^nfeen  nay  perhaps  prove  commeidally  remunerative,  but  it 
penaliaes  the  praaucers  of  the  better  growths  in  order  to  provide  a 
Mvelihood  for  the  giuweis  of  inferior  and  unmarloetd)le  kinds  and 
protracts  aa  abaornal  atuatioa.  The  following  table  gives  the 
auMKl  currant  crop  from  1877  to  1905: — 


Year. 

Total  crop 
(tons). 

Exported  to 
Gt.  Britain. 

Exported  to 
France. 

1877 

82,181 

•  • 

881 

X878 

100^004 

»  • 

9.086 

\t& 

^4" 

m  • 

19.087 

9t.337 

*  • 

ao,999 

I88t 

"1*99* 

9  m 

30415 

1882 

109^3 

51.933 

26,282 

1883 

114.980 

53.099 

«4»«15 
39.19* 

1884 

I29*a68 

59.to9 

1 88s 
1886 

113^87 
127.570 

$j& 

37.730 
45.000 

■88^ 

127,160 

55.549 

37.438 

158.728 

63*714 

40.735 

37.W6 
39.7" 

1889 

I4».308 

52^51 
67.502 
70,762 

1890 
1891 

"46.749 
161,545 

1892 
1893 

:;^ 

60,418 
73.000 

21,721 
6,800 

;2^ 

135.500 
167.695 

64.500 
60,500 

15.000 
26,500 

153.514 

65.000 

6.500 

^§ 

115.730 

63.000 

a.ooo 

153.514 

69,500 

6.000 

1899 

144,071 

65,600 

3.800 

1900 

47.236 

36,000 

300 

X901 

139.820 

58.000 

1,216 

1902 

152.580 

SIS 

3.8SO 

4.78* 

1903 

179.499 

4.470 
620 

X904 

146.500 
1W.957 

•905 

61.700 

1.042 

The  *'  peronospora."  a  qjeciee  of  white  blight,  first  caused  con* 
«derable  damage  in  the  Greek  vineyards  in  1892,  recurring  in  1897 
and  1900. 

More  than  half  the  cultivable  area  of  Greece  is  devoted  to  pastur* 
age.  Cattle-rearing,  as  a  rule,  is  a  distinct  occupation  from  agri- 
cultural farming}  the  herds  are  sent  to  pasture  on  the 
mountains  in  the  summer,  and  return  to  the  plains  at  the 
beginninjg  of  winter.  The  larger  cattle  are  comparatively 
rare,  being  kept  almost  e»eliisively  for  agricultural  labour;  the 
smaller  are  very  abundant.  Beef  is  scarcely  eaten  in  Greece,  the 
milk  of  cows  is  rarelv  drunk  and  butter  is  almost  unknown.  Cheese, 
a  staple  article  of  diet,  is  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  number  of  larger  cattle  has  daclined  in  recent  yaars;  that  of 
the  smaller  has  increased.  The  native  breed  of  oxen  is  small; 
buffaloe*  are  seldom  seen  enept  in  north-wester*  Thessaly ;  a  few 
camels  (ire  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus*  The  ThessaHan 
breed  of  horses,  small  but  sturdy  and  enduring,  can  hardly  be  taken 
to  represent  the  celebrated  chargers  of  antiquity.  Mules  are  much 
employ^  in  the  mountainous  districts;  the  best  type  of  these 
animals  is  found  in  the  islands.  The  flocks  of  long-homed  dieep  and 
goats  add  a  pktureaque  feature  to  Greek  rural  scenery.  The  goats 
are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other 
European  country  (137  per  loo  inhabitants).  The  shepherds'  dogs 
rival  thoseof  Bulgaria  m  ferocity.  According  taaa  unonci^l  estimate 
published  in  X905  the  numbera  of  the  various  doumtic  animals  in 


1890  weraas  follows:  Oxen  and  buffaloes,  408,744;  horses,  157.068; 
mules,  88.869;  donkey!^  1 41.; 74:  camels.  51;  sheep,  4.568,151; 
goats,  3.339.439;  pi^s.  79.716.  During  the  four  yeare  1899-1902 
the  annual  avenge  value  01  imported  cattle  was  4,218,015  dr.,  of 
exported  cattle  209421  dr. 

The  forest  area^  (about  2,500,000  acres  or  one-fifth  of  the  surface 
of  the  mainland)  is  for  the  most  part  state  property.  The  value  of 
the  forests  has  been  estimated  at  200,000.000  (r.;  the  raimitM. 
most  productive  are  in  the  district  extending  from  the 
Pindus  range  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  principal  trees  arc  the 
oak  (about  30  varieties),  the  various  conifcrae.  the  chestnut,  maple, 
elm.  beech,  alder,  cornel  and  arbutus.  In  Greece,  as  in  other  lands 
formerly  subject  to  Turkish  rule,  the  forests  arc  not  only  neglected, 
but  often  deliberately  destroyed:  this  great  source  of  national 
wealth  is  thus  continually  diminishing.  Every  vear  immense  forest 
fires  may  be  seen  raging  in  the  mountains,  ana  many^  of  the  most 
picturesque  districts  in  the  country  are  converted  into  desolate 
wildernesses.  These  conflai^tioas  are  mainly  the  work  of  shep- 
herds eager  to  provide  increased  pasturage  for  their  flocks;  they  are 
tiomctiroes.  however,  due  to  the  carelessness  of  smokers,  and  occa- 
sionally, it  is  said,  to  spontaneous  ignition  in  hot  weather.'  Great 
damaji;e  is  also  done  by  the  goats,  whidi  browse  on  the  young  saplings; 
the  pine  trees  are  much  injured  by  the  practice  of  scoring  their  bark 
for  resin.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  (rces  the  soil  of  the  moun* 
tain  slopes,  deprived  of  its  natural  protection,  is  soon  washed  away 
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by  the  rain;  the  rapid  descent  of  the  water  cauaea  inundations  in 
the  plains,  while  the  uplands  become  sterile  and  lose  their  vegetation. 
The  climate  has  been  affected  by  the  change;  rain  falls  lesa  fre- 
quently  but  with  greater  violence,  and  the  process  of  denodatlon  is 
accelerated.  The. government  has  from  time  to  time  made  efforts 
for  the  protection  m  the  forests,  but  with  little  oucoeas  till  recently. 
A  staff  of  inspectors  and  forest  guards  was  first  organixed  in  1877. 
The  administration  of  the  forests  has  since  1803  been  entrusted  to  a 
department  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  controls  a  staff  of  a 
inqiectors  (Iin0coi^eu),  31  superintendents  (favopx^O,  52  head 
foresters  (Apx^^axtt)  and  298  foresters  (<a«v^AXM«}.  The 
foresters  are  aided  during  the  summer  months,  when  fires  are  most 
frequent,  by  about  500  soldiers  and  gendarmes.  ^  About  a  third 
of  these  functionaries  have  received  mstniction  in  the  school  of 
forestry  at  Vythine  in  the  Morea,  open  since  1898.  Owing  to  the 
measures  now  taken,  which  include  excommunication  by  the  parish 
priests  of  incendiaries  and  their  accomplices,  the  conflagrations  have 
conaderably  diminished.  The  total  annual  value  of  tbeproducts  of 
the  Greek  forests  averages  X5,ood,ooo  drachmae.  The  revenue 
accuring  to  the  government  in  1^5  was  x  418. 158  dr.,  as  compared 
with  583.991  dr.  in  1883.  The  increase  is  nninly  due  to  improved 
administration.  The  supply  of  timber  for  house-construction,  ship- 
building, fumiture-maldng,  railway  sleepers,  &c.,  is  insuflicient,  and 
is  supiHemented  by  importation  (annual  value  about  12.000,000 
francs) ;  transport  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  lack  of  roads  and 
navigable  streams.  The  principal  aeomularv  products  are  valonea 
(annual  exportation  about  1,250.000  fr.)  and  resin*  which  is  locally 
employed  as  a  preservative  ingredient  in  the  fabrication  of  wine. 
The  administration  of  the  forests  b  still  defective,  and  measures 
for  the  augmentation  and  better  instruction  of  the  staff  Of  foresters 
have  been  designed  by  the  government.  In  1900  a  societv  for  the  re- 
afforesting  of  the  country  districts  and  environs  of  the  large  towns 
was  founded  at  Athens  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown  princess. 

The  chief  minerals  are  silver,  lead^  zinc,  copper  manganese, 
magnfjsia,  iron*  sulphur  and  coal.  Emery,  salt,  millstone  and 
l|.^.  gypsum,  which  are  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
^^^  ^  are  worked  by  the  government.  The  important  mines 
at  Laurium,  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  ancient  Athens,were  reopened 
in  1864  by  a  Franco-Italian  company,  but  were  declared  to  be  state 
property  in  1871 ;  they  are  now  worked  by  a  Greek  and  a  French 
company.  The  output  of  marketable  ore  in  1890  amounted  to 
4f86,76o  tons,  besides  289,292  tons  ot  dressed  lead  ore.  In  1905 
the  output  was  as  follows:  Raw  and  roasted  manganese  iron  ore, 
ii3<636  tons;  hematite  iron  ore,  94«734  tons;  calamine  or  cine 
ore,  22,6x2  tons;  arsenic  and  argentiferous  lead,  1875  tons;  zinc 
blende  and  galena,  4^  tons;  total.  233.300  tons,  together  with 
164,8^7  tons  of  dressed  lead,  pvoducing  13.822  tons  of  silver  pig  lead 
containing  X657  to  1910  grams  of  silver  per  ton.  It  has  been  found 
profitable  to  resmelt  the  scoriae  of  the  ancient  workings.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  Laurium  mines, which  in  iB75amounted 
to  only  £150,513.  had  in  1899  increased  to  £827.209.  but  fell  in  1905 
to  £499,882.  The  revenue  accruing  to  the  government  from  all  mines 


Tons. 

Francs. 

Chrome    •>•«•*.     • 

Era«y 

Gypsum     .••••. 

Iron  ore      ...... 

Ferromanganese    .     •     •     • 
Lead  (argentifennis  pig)  ore 

Lignite 

Magncsite 

Manganese  ore      .     •     •     • 
Mill  stones      ..... 

Salt 

Sulphur 

Zinc  ore 

8,900 
*,972 

185 
465.622 
89.687 
13.729 
",757 
43.498 

8.171 
12,628 

«5,201 

1,126 
22.562 

337.9g 
742486 

3.387.467 
1,182,652 
6.811.792 

•1,638,065 

121,000 

2.852.355 

and  quarries,  including  those  worked  by  the  state,'  was  estimated 
in  the  budget  for  1006  at  1.332,000  dr.  The  emery  of  Naxos.  which 
is  a  state  monopoly,  is  excellent  in  qualitv  and  very  abundant. 
Manes  of  iron  ore  have  latterly  been  opcnco  at  Larimna  in  Locris. 
Magriesite  mines  are  worked  by  an  Anglo-Greek  coropanv  in  Euboea. 
There  are  sulphur  and  manganese  mines  in  the  island  of  Melos,  and 
the  volcanic  island  of  Santonn  produces  pozzolana,  a  kind  of  cement, 
which  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  great  abundance 
of  marble  in  Greece  has  latterly  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
capitalists.  New  quarries  have  been  opened  since  ^1897  by  an 
English  company  on  the  north  dope  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  and  are 
now  connected  by  rail  with  Athene  and  the  Peiraeus.  The  marble 
on  this  side  of  the  mountain  is  harder  than  that  on  the  south,  which 
alone  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  The  output  in  1905  was  1573 
tons.  Mount  Pcntelicus  furnished  material  for  most  of  the  celebrated 
buildings  of  ancient  Athens;  the  marble,  which  is  white,  blue- 
veined,  and  somewhjit  transparent,  assumes  a  rich  yellow  hue  after 
long  exposure  to  the  air.  The  famous  Parian  quarries  are  still 
worked;  white  marble  Is  also  found  at  Scyros,  Tenos  and  Naxos; 
gr«y  at  Stoura  and  Karystos;  variegated  at  Valaxa  and  Karystos; 


green  on  Taycetus  and  in  Tbeaaaly;    black  at  Tenos; 
(pon>hyry)iaMajaa. 

The  official  autistic 
in  1005  were  as  ia  the  praceding  table. 

The  number  of  peraoos  employed  in  mining  operations  in 


and  red 

statistics  of  the  output  and  value  of  minerals  produced 

1905 


was  9934- 

Owing  to  tbe  natunl  aptitude  of  the  Greeks  for  oommerce 
and  thdr  predilection  lor  a  seafaring  life  a  great  portion  of  the 

txa4e  of  the  Levant  has  fallen  into  their  hands.    Ini>  

portant  Greek  mercantile  colonies  exist  in  all  the  ^^""^ 
larger  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  jXanj 
and  many  of  them  possess  great  wealth.  In  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  ajrchipeUgo  almost  eveiy  householder  is  the 
owner  or  joint  owner  x)f  a  ship.  The  Greek  mercantfle  marine, 
which  in  x888  consisted  of  1352  vessels  (70  steamers)  with  a  total 
tonnage  of-2X9,4i5  tons,  numbered  in  1906,  according  to  official 
returns,  1364  vessels  (275  steamers)  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
427,291  tons.  Tliis  figure  is  apparently  too  low,  as  the  ship- 
owners are  prone  to  understate  the  tonnage  in  order  to  diminish 
the  payment  of  dues.  Almost  the  whole  com  trade  of  Turkey 
is  in  Greek  hands.  A  large  number  of  the  sailing  ships,  especially 
the  smaller  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  belong  to  the 
islanders.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  shipping  on  the  Danube 
and  Pryth  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  and  Ccphalonia; 
a  certain  number  of  their  ^ps  (aX^m)  have  latterly  been 
acqiured  by  Rumanian  Jews,  but  the  Greek  flag  is  still  pre^ 
dominant.  There  are  seven  principal  Greek  steamship  companies 
owning  40  liners  with  a  total  tonnage  of  21,972  tons.  In  1847 
there  was  but  one  lighthouse  in  Greek  waters;  in  1906  there 
were  70  lighthouses  and  68  port  lanterns.  Hermoupolis  (Syra) 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  carrying  trade,  but  as  a  comrnerdal  port 
it  yields  to  Peiraeus,  which  is  the  principal  centre  of  distribution 
for  imports.  Other  important  ports  are  Patras,  Volo,  Corfu, 
Kalamata  and  Laurium. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  (in  francs)  of  apedal 
Greek  commerce  for  the  given  years  ^— 


1887. 

1892. 

1897. 

1902. 

Imports 
Exports 

I3'.849.325 
102,652.487 

119,306,007 
82,261.464 

"6.363.348 
81.708,626 

i37.2a9.364 
79.663,473 

The  marked  fluctuations  in  the  returns  are  mainly  attributable 
to  variations  in  the  price  and  quantity  of  imported  cereals  and  in 
the  sale  of  currants.  The  great  excess  of  imports,  caused  by  the 
large  importation  of  food-stulTs  and  manufactured  articles,  is  due 
to  the  neglect  of  agriculture  and  the  undeveloped  condition  of  local 
industries. 

The  imports  and  exports  for  1905  were  distributed  as  fotlows:— 


Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

Russia      .... 
Great  Britain     .     . 
Austria-Hungary 
Turkey    .... 
Germany      ,     .     . 
France     ...     . 

Italy 

Bulgaria  .... 
Rumania       ... 
America  .... 
Belgium  .... 
Netherlands .     .     .> 
Egypt      .... 
Switzerland  .     .     . 
Other  countries 

Total       ... 

Frs. 
27,725,218 
27.516.928 
19.444415 

I3i896i687 
10,101,070 

6,190.253 
5.135.718 

3.814.641 
2.656.501 

2.276,393 
1.921,762 

63^.035 
348.281 

4.555.781 

Frs. 
810.925 

4.516.403 
7.5»4.474 
7.078.321 
4,266.210 
i.\3.lo6 
I.152.207 
6.440.648 
2.06S.138 
7.180.301 
5.928,555 

4.288,365 
83.691.166 

141,756,053 

An  enumeration  of  the  chief  articles  of  importatbn  and  exporta- 
tion, together  with  their  valjie.  will  be  found  in  tabular  form  overleaf. 

Greece  does  not  possess  any  manufacturing  industries  on  a  targe 
scale:  the  absence  of  a  native  coal  supply  is  an  obstacle  to  their 
developmeilt.  In  1880  there  were  1^5  establishments  employing 
steam  of  <568  indicated  horse-power;  m  1892  the  total  horse-power 
employed  was  estimated  at  10,000.  In  addition  to  the  smelt  ing^works 
at  Laurium,  at  which  some  5000  hands  are  employed  by  Greek  and 
French  cominnies  and  local  proprietors,  there  are  flour  mills,  cloth, 
cotton  and  silk  spinning  mills,  «iip-building  and  engineering  works, 
oil-presses,  unneries,  powder  and  dynamite  mills,  soap  mills  (about 
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Principal  Articles  of  Importatum. 


Ankles. 


Cereals 

Textiles        .... 
Raw  minerals    . 
ForeaC  pfx>ducts 
VVrougDt  metals 
Coals  and  pit-coal 
Yarn  and  tissues    . 
Fish 

Raw  hides   .... 
Various  animals 
Horses   .      .     .     .     « 
PaMr,  books,  &c.   .     . 

CoflTee 

Sugar      

Rice        

Colours        .      .     .      . 


1904. 


Total  value 
ia  fxaocs. 


27.735.80a 
i  7.999.344 
»3.34l.»9« 
10.1464)00 

7.757.444 
6,522.086 

4.739,819 
4.992.615 

4.558.  loi 

4,271.151 

3,011450 

3.327.144 
2,957,«ot 

2,606.696 

I.977r894 
1.750,858 


Imported  from 
tne  United 
Kingdom. 


none 
10,762.464' 

7.630,53 
9.769 
2,162.250 
6,087,068 
2,504.667 

2.394.224 
478.96S 
none 
none 
"57.017 
a93.6»o 
none 
63,882 
341.839 


'905. 


Total  value 
infiaacs. 


32.511.784. 
13.460,620^ 

5.073.^1 
8,021,523 
1,014.164 

J.909»657 
JJ73«5aj 
2,070,259 
3.319.700 
3.060,004 
2^887,854 
1.901486 
2.146,509 


Imported  from 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


■"^r 


none 
5497,172 

61409 

4,308.357 
6.838.079 

186.072 

215.745 
1,268 

none 

76.454 
107,296 

70 
236,027 

281431 


Cki^  Articles  of  Exportation. 


Articles. 


Currants 

Minerals  and  raw  roctals 

Wines 

Tobacco 

Olive  oil 

Figs        

Minerals  and  metals  (worked) 

Olives 

Valonea 

Cognac 


1904. 


Total  value 
in  francs. 


28,841,678 
I9.I34.«85 
10,084,960 

7.285.385 
4,163.262 
3.583428 

2.754.245 
1.79^362 
1,558.678 
1.027.224 


Exported  to 
the  United 
Kingdj)m. 


14.569.137 
5.161,898 

429.143 

39.512 

212.081 

62,304 
7,750 

9,833 

200,849 

12.099 


1905. 


Total  value 
in  francs. 


34,299,780 
15.125,072 

5.832.139 
6.157.092 
2,150,285 
3.309432 
2,607,580 
1,138,116 
I. 91 7.014 
1,091,160 


Exported  to 

the  United 

Kingdom. 


17.008.920 

147.565 
64410 

338,196 

900 

18,800 

146,927 

2,2*3 
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iiMler  the  Trikouim  •4«>iwtfmtkm. 
In  1878  (here  were  only  555  m.  of 
roads;  io  1898  there  were  2398  m.; 
in  1906,  ^3275  m.  Electric  trams  have 
beto  introduced  at  Patras.  Raihnya 
were  open  to  traffic  iir  1900  lor  a  length 
of  598  vui  in  1906  for  a  length  of 
867  m.  The  circuit  of  the  Morea  raH- 
ways  Ufti  m.)  was  completed  in  1902: 
from  Diakophto.  on  the  north  coast,  a 
cogwheel  lailway,  finished  ia  1894. 
ascends  to  Kalavryta.  A  very  im- 
portant undertaking  is  the  completion 
of  a  Une  from  Peiraeus  to  the  frontier, 
the  contract  for  n^ich  was  signed  ia 
1900  between  the  Greek  government 
and  the  Eastern  Railway  Extension 
Syndicate  (subsequently  converted  into 
the  Sodm  des  Oiemins  de  Fer  heOi- 
nifma)^  A  line  oonaectiog  Peiraeua 
with  Larisia  t»as  begun  in  1890,  but 
in  X894  the  English  company  which 
had  undertaken  the  contract  went  into 
liquidation.  Under  the  contract  of 
mIoo  the  line  was  drawn  through 
Deflpftrli,  in  the  south  of  Thesaaly.tb 
Laruwa,  a  distance  o(  217  m.,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  vale  of  Tcrope  to 
the  Turkish  frontier  tabolit  246  m.  in 
all).  Branch  lines  nave  been  con- 
atnicted  to  Lamia  and  Chalds.  The 
establishment  of  a  conqexion  with  the 
continental  railway  system,  by.  a 
junction  with  the  une  from  Belgrade 
to  Salonba,  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  Greece,  and  the  Peiraeua 
would  become  an  important  place  of 
embarkation  for  Egypt,  India  and  the 
Far  East. 
In  1905  the  number  of  post  offiees 

also  tele- 


40).  and  some  manufactures  of  paper,  glass,  matches,turpcntine,  white 
lead,  hats,  gloves,  candles.  &c.  About  100  factories  are  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus.  The  wine  industry 
(10  factories)  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cognac  has  Utterly  made  ^reat  progress;  there  are^  10  large  and 
numerous  small  cognac  distilleries.  Ship-building  is  carried  on 
actively  at  all  the  ports  on  the  mainland  and  islands;  about  200 
ships,  mostly  of  low  tonnage,  are  launched  annually. 

Public  Works.-^Tht  important  drainage-works  at  Lake  Copais 
were  taken  over  by  an  English  company  in  1890.  The  lake  covered 
an  area  of  58,080  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  rendered 
fit  for  cultivation.  The  drainage  works  consist  of  a  canal,  28  kilo- 
metres in  length,  and  a  tunnelof  600  metres  descending  through 
the  mountain  to  a  lower  lake,  which  is  connected  by  a  second  tunnel 
with  the  sea.  The  reclaimed  land  is  highly  fertile.  The  area  under 
crops  amounted  in  1906  to  27,414  acres,  of  which  20,744  were  let 
to  tenants  and  the  remainder  farmed  by  the  company.  The  un- 
cultivated Dortion  affords  exceflent  grazing.  The  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  01  Corinth  was  opened  to  navigation  in  November  1893. 
The  total  cost  of  the  works,  which  were  begun  by  a  contpany  in  1882, 
was  70,000,000  francs.  The  narrowness  of  the  canal,  which  in  only 
24-60  metres  broad  at  the  surface,  and  the  strength  of  the  current 
which  passes  through  it,  seriously  detract  from  its  utility.  The  high 
charges  imposed  on  foreign  vessels  have  pro\'ed  almost  prohibitive. 
There  are  reduced  rates  for  ships  sailing  in  Greek  waters.  Up  to  the 
31st  of  July  1906,  37,214  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,971,922,  had 
passed  through  the  canaL  The  receipts  up  to  that  date  wcrc3,207,8^5 
drachmae  (mainly  from  Greek  ships)  and  415.976  francs  (mainly 
from  foreign  ships).  In  1905.  2930  vessels  (2735  Greek)  passed 
through,  the  receipts  being  281,93^  drachmae  and  34.142  francs. 
The  total  liabilities  of  the  company  in  1906  were  about  ^0,000,000  fr. 
The  canal  would  be  more  f re(]uented  by  foreign  shipping  if  the 
harbours  at  its  entrances  were  improved,  and  its  adcs,  which  are  of 
masonry,  lined  with  beams;  efforts  are  bcin|;  made  to  raise  funds  for 
these  purposes.  The  widening  of  the  Eunpus  Channel  at  Chalcis 
to  the  extent  of  21  '56  metres  was  accomplished  in  1891.  The  opera- 
tions involved  the  destruction  of  the  picturesque  Venetian  tower 
which  guardedthe  strait.  A  canal  was  completed  in  1904  rendering 
navigable  the  shallow  channel  between  Leucas  (Santa  Maura)  and 
the  mainland  (breadth  l^  metres,  depth  5  metres).  Large  careening 
docks  were  undertaken  in  1909  at  Peiraeus  at  an  estimated  cost  01 
4.750.000  drachmae. 

Communications. — Internal  communication  by  roads,  is  Improving, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  roads.    A  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  road-making 
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was  640.  Of  these  320 
giai>h  and  89  telephone 
stations,  with  664  clerks; 
the  remaining  post  oflicea 
possess  no  special  staff,  but 
are  served  by  persons  who  also  pursue  other  occupations.  The 
number  of  postmen  and  other  employees  was  889.  During  the 
year  there  passed  through  the  post  6.897.809  ordinary  fetters 
for  the  mtenor,  2,^.958  for  foreign  dcstuiiattons,  2,788.477  from 
abroad;  5404>l  registered  letters  or  parcels  for  the  interior,  309.907 
for  focn^  countries,  and  ^00,150  from  abroad;  880,673  pos«ards 
for  the  interior,  504,785  irom  abroad,  and  187.5)75  sent  abroad; 
100,680  samples;  7,068,125  printed  papers  lor  the  interior,  5,278405 
to  or  from  foreign  countnes.  Telegraph  lines  in  1905  extended 
over  4222  m.  with  6836  m.  of  wires;  841,913  inland  telegrams. 
221,188  service  telegcams  and  129.036  tclcerams  to  foreign  destina- 
tions were  despatched,  and  169.519  received  from  abroad.  Rccetpta 
amounted  to 4.589.601  drachmae  (postal  service 2,744,2 12,  telegraph 
and  telephone  services  i. 845,38*3  drachmae)  and  expenditure  to 
3.954.742  drachmae. 

The  Greek  artny  has  recently  beeh  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Its  condition  has  never  been  satisfactory,'  partly  owing  to'tl^e 
absenceof  systematic  ^ort  in  the  work  of  organization, 
partly  owing  to  the  pemiciotts  influence  of  political 
parties,  and  in  times  of  national  emergency  it  has  never  been 
hi  a  condition  of  readiness.  The  experience  of  the  war  of  J897 
proved  the  need  of  far-reaching  administrative  changes  and 
disdplinafy  reforms.  A  scheme  of  complete  reorganization  was 
subsequently  elaborated  under  the  auspices  of  the  crown  prince 
Constantine,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  received  the  assent 
of  the  Chamber  in  June  1904.  During  the  war  of  1897  about 
65,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  34  batteries  were  put  int»  the 
field,  and  after  great  efforts  another  15,000  men  were  mobilized. 
Under  the  new  Kheme  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  on  a  peace 
footing  1887  officers,  25,140  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
and  4059  horses  and  mides;  in  time  of  war  the  active  army 
will  consist  of  at  least  1 20,000  men  and  the  territorial  army  of 
at  least  60,000  men.  The  heavy  expenditure  entailed  by  the 
project  has  been  an  obstacle  to  its  immediate  realization.  In 
order  to  meet  this  expenditure  a  special  fimd  has  been  instituted 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  military  budget,  and  certain  revenues 
have  been  assigned  to  it  amounting  to  about  5,500,000  drachmae 
annually.  In  1906,  however,  it  was  decided  to  suspend  partially 
for  five  years  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1904  and  to  devote 
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s  tbia  xenomlicd  tsgellK^  willi  other  [undi  I 

•e  puce  ilnngth  of  it 
!n  tad  civilians.  19.41 
1    ud   1661    honei  kB 


olculited  thai  thi 
tciritonaiar 


mini 


MiJittry  lervkc  t«  obligatory,  and  liabilitjr  to  lervc  begins 
>Di  the  twenly-Gnt  year.  The  linn  ol  aervice  compriKs 
o  yean  in  Ihe  active  anny,  ten  yean  in  the  active  army 
■tve  (lot  cavaliy  debt  yean),  eight  yean  In  the  leititorial 
my  ((or  cavalij  len  yean)  aad  ten  yean  lot  ill  braodin  in 
E  territoriat  army  reserve.  Aa  a  rule,  however,  Ihe  period 
'  'e  anay  has  hitherto  been  considerably 


le  lurlouth  af tel  eights 

military  KTvice,  «bich  nere  pieviiiisly  vrcy 
numerous,  arc  aiso  restricted  considerably  by  Ihe  iaw  o(  1904, 
.which  wiU  secure  a  yearly  toniingent  of  about  rj.ooo  men  in 
time  ol  peace.  The  conscripta  in  eiceii  of  Ibe  yearly  coDlingent 
■rt  withdrawn  by  tel;  they  are  required  to  receive  sia  moalba' 

reserve,  in  which  thty  form  a  special  calcgoty  ol "  liability  "  men- 
Under  the  temporary  sy&tcra  of  r^ofi  Ibe  conlingenl  is  reduced 
to  about  10.000  men  by  postpoidng  the  abrogalioD  of  several 
ciempUoos.  and  the  period  ol  service  is  filed  at  lourteen  months 
lor  all  Ihe  cooscilpu  alike.  The  field  army  as  constiluled  by 
Ihe  law  ol  1904  consists  of  3  divisons,  each  division  compiiiing 
a  brigades  ol  iofantry,  each  ol  3  legimcnU  ol  5  battalions  and 
other  units.  There  arc  Ihus  3&  batlaliont  of  inlantry  (ol  which 
I]  are  cadres);  alio  6  battalions  ol  emmer  (bifblanders), 
tt  squadiDna  of  cavalry  (6  cadres),  a  baliertcs  ol  artillery  (6 
cadro),  ]  tultalions  of  cnginecn  and  telegraphists,  3  compasics 


rain,  lid 


nillcry  is 


^  from  Ibe 


fidd  batteries,  j  heavy 

provided  with  Knipp  7'5  cm.  guns  lUti 

batleriet  ol  7-5  cm.  quick-firing  guns  ai 

in  all  i&S  guns,  with  isoa  projectiles  fc 

Creuiot  factory.     The  infantry,  whic 

■ilb  theobsdeuCtasril1e('4j}in.},wii 

the  Mannlfcher-Scbonauer  (model  i»03j  01  wnicn  too.ooo  nao 

been  delivered  in  Iilay  1908.     Hilbcito  the  gendannctic,  uhicb 

whicfa  in  1908  consisted  at  194  officers  and  6344  non-comminioned 
officers  and  men,  but  a  law  passed  in  1907  provided  for  these 
farces  being   Ibencelorth  recruited  scparattly   hy 


.    The  Pi 


s,  five  6-in.,  Ibin 


of  Ihe  officers       .  ,  .  ,      ,  - 

discipline,  has  been  checked  by  a  law  forbidding  ofhcen  below 
the  tank  of  colonel  to  iiand  for  the  Chamber.  In  the  ehxiion* 
of  190}  us  officen  wcie  candidates.  The  three  divisional 
headquarters  aie  at  Laiisu,  Athens  and  Missolonghi;  ihe  sli 
headquarters  of  brigades  an  at  TiiLkala,  Larissa,  Athens, 
Chalds,  Uissobnghi  and  Nauplia.  laiQojaiuiii 
were  instiluted. 

The  Creek  fleet  consisted  in  1907  of  i  armoured 
ol  43^5  loos  (built  in  France  in  iSoo.  reconsi 
„^j^  tarrjing  each  three  ioS-m. 
^^  quick-firing  and  smaller  gu  ns, 
1  cruiser  ol  1770  loni  (built  in  1S79).  with,  Iwo  6'7-io.  and  sii 
light  qiuch-firing  guns;  i  armournl  central  battery  ship  dI 
1774  tons  (built  1S61,  reamsUuded  1S97)  wiib  two  8-4  in. 
and  nine  imall  quick-firing  guns;  a  coast-dcfcpce  gunboats 
wilh  one  JO'6-in.  gun  each;  4  corvettes;  1  torpedo  depAl  ship; 
8  destroyers,  each  with  sii  guns  (ordered  in  1905);  3  transport 
atcamen;  ;  tinaU  gunboats;  j  mining  boats;  5  torpedo  boats: 
I  royal  yacht;  i  school  ships  and  various  nunoc  vessels.  The 
personnel  ol  Ihe  navy  was  tompOKd  in  1907  of  4j;  officers,  16 
cadets,  111S  petty  oDicers,  ijjisc.tmcn  and  sloLers,  6a  buys 
»nd  99  civilians,  toKcthcr.wiih  386  ariisans  employed  at  Ibe 


I  of  lb 


puvy 

chiefly  by  conarriptkin;  the  period 
lour  veats  in  the  reserve.    The 
:  island  ol  SaUmii, 


I  docliyatd  wilb  naval  slotes,  a  Do^ 
I  lOTpedo  school.  Moat  ol  Ihe  vessels  ol  the  Greek  fleet  were  ia 
1907  obsolete;  in  1904  a  commission  under  the  presidency 
>f  Prince  George  proposed  the  rearmament  of  the  existing  iron- 
:lads  and  the  purchase  of  three  new  ironclads  and  other 
resaela.  A  dilferent  scheme  of  reorganiaatjon,  providing  almat 
ricluiively  for  subniarinea  and  scout  vessels,  was  ngggnld 
o  the  government  by  the  French  admiral  Foumier  in  190B,  but 
las  opposed  by  the  QiCfk  naval  officeia.  Wilh  a  view  to  Ibe 
lugmentation  and  belter  equipment  ol  the  fleet  a  special  fund 
»as  instiluted  in 


n   inci 


1   by  V 


The  fleet  it  nol 
vigation  or  gunnery  praclin; 
teng  voyage,  however,  was  undertaken  by  the  ironclad  vessels 
1  1904.  The  Gmlu,  especially  the  iilaadeis  ol  the  Aegean, 
lake  belter  sailors  than  BOldiers;  Ihe  personnel  of  the  nav^', 
trained  by  loieiga  ofEctu,  might  be  brought  to  a  high  sute 
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The  only  other 

pawen  aa  a  yearly  subventiaa  to  Kin  GcOfie. 
jutting  loRign  oblieatioo  ol  early  date  Is  ihe  debt  u 
E  Olbo  (4.300.000  dr.)  comiacttd  in  lUS.    AUi«e 
^1  debt  ATincurrri  between  184.8  and  1880,  bit 

Ihe  heirs  ofKi 

of  the  foreign  I 

Lns  nejotialed  afler  this  period.     At  thcendof  1»80 

the  errtlre  ratio 

nal  debt,  eilr^rnal  and  inleraal.  Mood  at  ISl,6i3.4«' 
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ot  1885.  proved  a  Ijilure,  only  3.7IJ.86Q  dr.  beini 
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of  which  was  e 
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0  1%  tean.  of  30,000,000  fr.  arrf   HiOOO.™  f-. 

apparency  allaliKd  an  euabliihed  postion  in  ibt 

became  evidcn 

In  1890,  of  a  5%  loan  of  So.Doo.otB  fi.  ellccliit. 

__  _..  JB93  an  effort  10 

foreign  lean  for  thereductionoflhc  forced  curreney  proved  u 
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accepted  scrip  instead  of  cash  payn 
>3th  Decernbcr  a  law  was  patted  i 

fundd  were  su^iended,  and  the  ti 
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brini  impntnl  to  Ihc  imounl  of  £6,193^79.  The  pimlnu 
dI  iI>f  criitt  wH  the  riH  in  tbe  exchann  oming  to  the  < 
MmDuiit  of  paper  nuHwy  in  circulation.    Forced  ciirredcy  ' 
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the  ainauni  of  (j.iii»,oiw  dr.  Here  authotiied.    In  i8aj 

mcni.  "Hie  pold  and  silver  tuina^  had  practically  disappeared  from 
firrulAtion,  The  rate  of  cfhann.  at  a  rule,  vanei  directly  with  the 
aimwnt  at  paper  money  ID  dfculatioB.  but,  owing  to  tpecutatlod.  it 
u  IkJble  la  vulcnt  RuclualiDnt  whenci-cr  there  it  an -ekceptittnal 
dmund  lor  gDld  in  the  markft.  tn  189}  the  gold  fraac  itood  at 
ihe  ratio  oi  160  to  the  paper  drachma  j    the  aervke  of  the  forelEO 

10  rialia  thii  aum  in  the  market  would  have  involved  an  outlay 
(quivaleu  to  at  Uait  halt  the  budicl.  With  (he  failure  of  Ihe 
projnlrd  kun  forlhe  withdrawal  of  the  farced  currcocy  repudiation 
hccame  inevitable.  The  law  of  the  IJth  of  December  wai  not  recoc' 
niud  by  thn  national  erediiors;    profoiwcd  negotiation*  followed, 

dC  the  powen  after  Ibc  war  voth  Turkey  furni&hed  the 

for  a  £finlle  Ktthmeiit.     It  wa.  »'-■' — '  ■■—  ■'■■ 

rererve  an  Indemnity  of  £T4,odo,<k» 

ef  Thenaly:   In  order  to  Hcure  Ihe  payment  01  inu  wm  oy  Greece 

the  codnlry  la  recover  from  the  economic  eonieaucncca  ol  the  war, 
Grrat  Britain.  France  and  Ru»ia  undenooli  to  Euiranlee  a  i)  % 

Ry  the  pnliminary  treaty  u(  pace  (HKh  of  Se't^ember  1897).  "i 

of  the  power*,  wai  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  iiidemnily  to 
Turkey,  and  with  "abiolutecDntn^"  over  tbe  collection  and 
nnpliiymcnl  of  levenun  luHicient  for  the  leivke  of  the  lorriin  debt. 
A  law  iletninc  tbe  fiowen  of  Ihe  CommiwDn  wa>  pomd^by  tbe 
Chamber,  16th  d<  Febniaiv  1098  (ai.).  The  Rveniin  aHiined 
to  ita  sopervliion  were  the  five  government  monapor<«,  the  tobacco 
aad  itamp  dntie*,  and  tbe  import  dmiet  of  Peiraeu*  (total  annual 
vjlae  eiiimaled  at  »,«ooj»o  dr.) :  the  collection  wi4  entruBed  to  a 
Grrri  ■nritty,  which  i*  under  tbeabflolnte  conttul  of  IheCommiflBian. 


7.VI 


T.urplu.i, 


[mounted  to  ajOt^Sl 


imurtk.aiu^     ;iJh"fc?H 


itHTcd  currency,  of  whic 
and  dearoyed  till  tbe  an 
dr.   On  lAe  IM  of  Jan< 


in  actual  circulaiwn  wat  T»8.6ioAigdr.  On 
■  henperiBMehadbcentedvcedlo  iSl.mA7 
>BcucuUiianwi*i>4Ma.o»dr.  Thetamci 


*  l>4Ma«V  * 
••■-  — -ICIB*  1 

'tl^rc'kl^" 


tiled  a  beneficial  inflnei 


aimgingH.^%ini9a6.    N< 

4"*  nr  working  without  the  consent  01  ine  *ut  pmcn.  mim  nunc  ui 

Ihe  olSciili  employed  In  the  rolicetion  of  the  revenun  nbject  to  il* 
™>tnil  on  be  diimitied  or  tranaftTred  without  ii>  cbmcm.  It 
«J*  eoiwltine*  an  element  of  .eubiliiy  and  order  which  cannoi 

to  control  Ihe  eupcnditutr  or  to  aHcrt  any  direct  InfTuence  over 
Vj^tneniment,  with  which  Ihe  ir^pomibilffy  ■till  reitiforan  im- 

Butable  vitality  in  rK^^n^'from  ih™  wucrTof  1847.  and 
>l>Wld  it  in  lutilie  obtain  a  retpite  from  paro>y.mi  0/  mill- 
^^nd  poKlical  tailement.  iu  6nancial  regenetation  will  be 


V,.,. 

Actual 
Receipta 

«!" 

Drachmae- 

:s 

?■■  .    i  79S 

1'            579 

-1J,040,7J6 
-46,t«x.,7S4 

1*91 

S71 

':     i 

^uil*'*'* 

1»»J' 

+  4. 5*9.6  5» 

im 

1.    ■         Lj 

+'7.749.89r 

ISI 

::■    S 

':'       ■     6§ 

+  3.0.1,09a 
+-  S.04t.ll9 

1*»7' 

Bjj 

-*4-SS«,l'>4 

1998' 

i'-;...,7Ti 

-  S.19t.7IJ 

■  999 

lll,JiS.i;3 
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1,I,»6.S49 

t  ..KS 

1900 

"jJm9.93i 

+  a,064J.4 

■  10,1910^ 

X  •■'■ilSi 

1904 

llt,tl*6,146 

1 36471.5*1. 
1!S.7S).JSS 

l.'.'..v....I47 

IIS 

liM'.i,  7^1 

tSffi 

The  Heady  locreue  of  rrccipii  ilnce  1B9I  uteits  the  growlnf 
f^^petity  or  (he  country,  but  espenditurv  ha*  been  allowed^to  out- 
Irip  revenue,  and.  ao<wiih«ianding  the  ofliciai  f^urei  which 
tprcienl  a  Kriea  of  lurpluset,  the  ncciunulaled  dencit  in  1903 
mounted  to  aiwut  t-j.ooo.ooo  dr.  in  addition  to  treawry  bondi ' — 
■urhanEc  lince  1903;  It '-" i;-i.  - — i...j..a.  :.  ,. 


;  it  ha  impQwd  a  eonuderable  itraln  on  the 
jA  DIuation.  The  purcharing  power  of  the 
Hi  stationary  and  the  price  of  imported 
high;  tmpoet  due*,  tirmch  rince  1904  are 
the  fixed  mte  0(1-45  to  the  franc,  havebcen 
than  yi%.     In  AfitH  (900  a  .  "  ' 


jmpfctioi. 


>  AptH  (900  a  4%  loan 
laiiny  from  Peiraeu! 

M  wMeir'™i?nfci?™' 
led  by  the  Chimbet;   ih< 


nni  ii  pitnridetf  by  the  1 


3?''VnKrio?' 


lationl  10 1 7 1  /U9.436 

:Clvnii«,  TJIjAOO 

S7edr.:  public dctn. 


...;  two  privileged 
fotmded  in  1841:  capi 
di.  each,  fully  p 
ulalion  (Septemf 


,.J»J.3*9  dr.[     Knance, 

rnue,  jo.6y>487  dr.;    varioua  ei 


iSjj:    capjial  paid  up  £315.1 


100  in  63.101  tha 
Irachmae.  of  whit 
account  of  tbe  gc 


circulating  Ihrnu^uHit  the  kingdom.  In  tbe  cue  of  the  Ionian  Bank 

the  privilege  of  isuing  notei,  cuiglnally  Kmiled  lathe  Ionian  Iilandi. 

will  expire  IB  t9».  TV  National  Bank  u  >  private  inililution  under 

•DDenniion  of  Ihe  govemnenl,  which  it  lureienled  by  a  royal 

commiHioneranlhe^oardofBdminiitratton:  the  central  eMaMiih- 

meni  ii  at  Athen*  with  fony^wo  branchei  thiouriiout  the  country. 

Tlie  headquanen  of  tbe  loiitan  Bank,  which  il  a  Brilidi  [nititution. 

in  London;   the  bank  ha*  a  ceniral  offie*  at  Alhen*  and  liv« 

■chea  In  Gnea.  The  pflrU^  Epiro-ThenaGan  Bank  ceaied  to 

[  fma  the  4(h  «t  January  1900,  when  it  waa  analgamaled  with 

at  private  bank*,  at  Atheni.  The  ma«  imponani  is  the  Bank 
Itheoi  (capital  40.000^0  dr.).  founded  in  1*9];  it  poMtKi 
branchei  In  Crecci  and  di  abroad. 


■  Iniaruiional  Financial  CoamtMlon  inadtuted. 


otwrri  't  imrly  onF-third  al 

Pdtfmti&at  (1846) ;  Bunian,  r "-' ''- 

--^^^-hiB  "  ia  iwa  Mailed  Hnxdtufk . 


io9]i  yili.    tht  <ti 

—  „, nt  Griect 

1,  GeoffApkU  nn  GtitCr 
J,    "Stttaiicht   Ur 

^iSaMI;  C.  Wordnnnh,  C,„ „ .     ..- 

HiUarial  (mr  «d.,  ttviiei  bv  H.  F.  Tcuci,  London.  if.f:r.  K. 
StepbiHS,  La  GAf  (PtiiM.  Ait);  C.  Ntununn  and  J.  I'.ui  :h, 
PkyiOalHcti  CtapaMi  ■«■  CnichrnlBiid  (BnnUu.  i««^j.  K. 
Knmbuher.  er&UKlH  Siiu  (Bnlin.  i9S6):  J.  P.  n).il.  ir^y. 
SamUa  cMlSai^t  Ih  Gtact  (London,  1S87);  R.  A.  H.  ULkl-rd- 
Smtlh,  Gruct  **itr  Kimi  Gatir  (London,  1801);  Ch.  Duhl,  I'-i- 
cuniaiu  anUeitpfo  m  Citct  (ParK  i84i):>^mii  and  iLlnfiu, 
Bitlairt  it  tart,  lorae  vL,  "La  Qttm  pritnLiii-e"  IP^rii  i-,i); 
toitu  viL.  "U  Crbx  aichllrLuc  "  (Parii,  iS^»):  A.  ['Iil[i}'r.in, 
QriahBdani  mi  )««  JfcO.rj,.  ini   O-i.-nJ  (L,.i|vi(,    i5.,ri;  L. 

SOSSDE,  &««  u.  Al  Nintla:::!i   r,nl„'w   i(.™r(.,n.    t°.,-i      I     G. 

FaiB,  Fautiici'i  Dciciplin       ■■  I  ..     0; 

Pamawiai  and  iMcr  Crcct  Sia  :st 

»«  (/ 1«117,  (roin  official  Kun  « 

InBi.,  London,  1S98;:  J.  A.  m 

/yuZ/BJli  &««  (3  voli.  2nd  L  J.,  i..i,  I   ri.     •■,-,,  ■    I    to 

Tur^lltllilllnSmiL.MCmfK'aine  (I'ari^,  igog). 

For  the  climate.  O.  AeginilEi.  Td  iMiu  rqi  'EUUm  (Atlicni, 
1908). 

F«  tlK  fagnai  Th.  ic  Hetdrcich.  La  Fawn  de  la  Cria  [Alhcni. 
imi. 

For  nvcUl  (opcttraphy:  A,  McliarakH,  KwXoAiad  |ta  -nurrpa^a 
«illtfv^HrArKwXaJt^wi<i4nv(AlhcnB.ifi74);1>oM^(4irpn#7^a^d 
rb  KkXUi*  I^nr  -Ai4w  lol  Kin  (Alhenl.  IBS0);  r«T«ti*fa 
nkirut  >4s»l  tjiiill  rsi  Hunii  'Afrio^Jin  ul    Egfurflu    (Alhrna, 

fAlhrni,    l^Ji  ,Tb.    Bml,     Jfe    Cytladcs    (London,    J885);  A, 


OU  im^ZsHf  (Coiha,  i%i):A.  Phitippun.  lie  "FtUbn^ia. 
(Kirnat  «iKr  lai^ihuHlf  ODf  (CD/sniclcr  Cruailati.)  (Beilin. 
1S91)!  "TbtBaLitn  und  Eprnis"  (^ftiitn  iiwt  Ffuhuntn  '"< 
niiiillii*  &uil>ailiadi  (Berlin.  1897):  '>u  f ructuctoi  /xicln 
^  Muchn  tiara  (Berlin,  1807)1  W.  I.  Woodhoux.  ^tufin 

gifonl,  t8g7>;Sc1iuluaiid  Buniicy.  Tit  MmaiUry  at  SI  Luke  ct 
ru  (LonSiB,  1901);  M.  Lamprioida, -H  N«niXte(Alluiu.  1608); 

tone  L  i  C.  Milhl,  ''Lc  Monulin  de  DaphiU  "  (Parii,  iw»}.    For 

Ibe  life,  ciutomi  and  haUlaof  the  madem  Gredui  C.  V&htmuth, 
Dat  alu  Criaimbnl  im  ntium  (Bonn,  1864)1  C.  K-  Tuckcrman, 
n*  Cmis  ifla^y  (Londoo,  1873);  B.  Schmidt,  VMiUbm  ia 
Nnpitikm  Mrd  iai  Mleniidit  Ailirlim  (Ldpw,  1871) ;  E«our- 
aelle  de  Conitam,  La  Vit  it  pracixtt  n  (ute  (Paiu,  1878];  E. 
About,  £a  Crh(  cnlmMrai ju  (Pari>,  |8J5:  8th  cd.,  iSSj);  J.  T. 
Bent,  J/ndfrn  Uf*  oiu<  TineM  anm  lt(  GWh  (London,  i9oi) ; 
I.  RemBianoM,riuCud«-aa<iiLoreefUiirmCnnr(LaBaon. 
1891].  Guide-boolu.  Bacdekec'i  Crrta  (3rd  cd.,  Ldpiig,  lao;); 
Mumy'tfioHdkisij'Dr  Grwf  (;ih  ird.,  I-andon,  toosli  Macmlflan'i 
Guiit  It  tiu  Easlcn  iltdtlrrriaiiaii  |Londan,  xgai).        U- D.  BJ 


I.  Introdaclary.—lx  \i  nccnury  (o  indicate  at  the  outset  the 
KOpe  and  object  of  tbe  ptcieni  article.  The  reader  must  not 
expect  to  find  in  it  a  oompendioiu  autnmai^  o(  the  chief  evenu 
ia  the  hlilory  of  andent  Greece.  It  is  DM  intended  to  tupply 
»n"OutJinesof  CreeliHistoty."  llmay  be  questioned  whether 
nidi  ■  iketch  of  the  bistoiy,  within  the  limiu  or  space  irhich  are 
DeceuariJy  impojed  in  a  work  of  teiaeaa,  vould  be  ol  ulilily 
to  any  das  of  rtaden.  At  any  rate,  the  plaD  of  the  preient 
noik,  in  which  the  subject  of  Grrek  histoty  ii  treated  at  in  * 
large  number  oC  Mpaiate  iriides,  allom  of  the  narrative  of 
events  bring  given  in  a  more  sitisfmtoty  form  under  the  more 
pncnl  of  Ibe  lifiidiiig»  {t.p  Arouu,  SpjUU^  FsLCirCNHisiAN 


Wu).  1%!  chaiBdtr  of  tha  hiitoiy  iurif  lOEgoti  ■  ftntber 
nason  why  a  general  article  upon  Gredi  history  ihoold  dM 
becooSned  to,  or  even  attempt,  a  narrative  of  evenii.  A  slietch 
of  Creek  history  is  not  possible  in  ibc  tense  in  Ahich  a  (ketch  of 
Jtoman  history,  or  even  ol  En^ish  history,  it  posible.  Grcdc 
history  is  not  the  history  of  a  single  eute.  When  Aristotle 
composed  his  work  upon  the  (vnstitntioDS  of  the  Creek  ttites, 
he  found  it  neceiiaiy  to  extend  his  survey  to  no  len  thit  (jS 
states.  Greek  history  Is  thus  ancemed  witb  more  thin  150 
separate  and  Independent  political  communities.  Not  is  it  even 
the  history  of  a  single  country.  The  area  occupied  by  the  Gteek 
lace  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Cauctsus,  and  finm 
touthem  Russia  to  nonhem  Altka.  It  is  inevitable,  tbetefore, 
that  the  impres^n  conveyed  by  a  sketch  of  Greek  history 
should  be  a  misleading  one.  A  mere  nanative  can  hardly  fail 
to  give  a  false  penpective.  Eipetieoce  show!  that  such  ■ 
sketch  ia  apt  to  resolve  itself  Into  tbe  histoty  of  a  tew  (reat 
movements  and  of  a  few  leading  stales.  What  Is  aliU  worse, 
it  is  apt  to  confine  itself,  at  aoy  rate  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  dealt  witb,  to  tbefaisKiryoE  Greece  in  tbe  narroweiKDW, 
i.e.  at  tbe  Greek  peninsula.  Foe  the  Identification  of  Grtcee 
with  Greece  proper  there  may  be  some  degree  of  ocuae  when  we 
come  to  the  jihand  4th  centuries.  In  the  period  that  lies  behind 
the  year  500  B.C.  Greece  proper  formi  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Gre^  world.  In  tbe  7th  and  eth  ceatucies  it  is  outside  Greece 
itself  that  we  must  look  for  the  moat  active  life  of  tbe  Greek 
people  and  the  most  brilliant  manifestations  of  tbe  Greek  spirit. 
The  present  article,  therefore,  will  be  conceciied  wtih  the  caosci 
and  conditiani  of  events,  nther  than  with  the  events  themselves: 
analysis  rather  than  narrative.  Its  object  will 
■  suggest 
X  of  the 


.iroblem 
lessons  and  parallels,  ai 


it  development  c^  civilisation. 
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acceptance.  At  the  present  moment  the  tendency 
to  he  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  3td  or  4th  milknniun 
10  reach  a  starting-point.  It  is  to  tbe  results  of  1 
research  during  the  laat  thirty  years  that  we  most  attribute  so 
startling  a  cbaoge  in  the  altitude  of  historical  science  towards 
ihisproblem.  In  thr  days  when  Grote  published lhc£rst  volumes 
of  his  Iliilery  tj  Gtrta  archaeology  was  In  its  infancy.  It» 
results;  so  far  as  they  affected  the  earlier  periods  of  Greek  history, 
were  scanty;  its  methods  were  unscientific.  The  methods  have 
been  gradually  perfected  by  ni 


of  the  early  history  of  tbe  Aegean  area,  are  principally  due  to  ibc 
discoveries  of  two  men,  Heinrich  Schliemonn  and  A.  ;.  Evans. 
A  foil  account  of  these  discoveries  will  be  found  elsewhere  (see 
Aeckam  CiviLiiAnoN  and  CEm).  It  will  be  nlEcienl  to 
mention  here  that  Schliemaan's  bbours  began  with  the  eicava- 
tioosoD  thesiteof  Ttoy  in  the  years  1S70-1S7J1  that  he  passed 
an  ta  the  excavations  at  Mycenae  in  iSjiand  to  thoscat  Tiryns 
in  1814-  It  was  the  diKOveifes  of  these  yean  that  revealed 
to  us  the  Mycenaean  age,  and  carried  back  the  history  to  the 
middle  of  the  md  millennium.  The  discoveries  of  Dr  A.  J.£vans 
in  the  island  of  Crete  belong  to  a  later  period-  The  work  of 
excavation  was  begun  in  190a,  and  was  carriHi  on  In  nbeequent 
years.  It  has  revealed  to  t»  the  Minonn  age,  and  enabled  us 
to  trace  back  the  development  and  orii^ns  of  the  dviliiaiion 
for  a  further  period  of  1000  or  ijoo  yean.  The  dates  assigned 
by  archieologlsis  to  the  diflcrent  pectods  of  Mycenaean  end 
MInoan  art  must  be  regarded  as  merely  apptodmale.  Even 
the  relation  of  the  two  civiliullons  is  slfll,  to  some  extent,  * 
maitet   of    conjecture.     The   general    chronological   Bcheinc, 
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lioiKv«r»  in  the  sens*  of  the  ieUtive  otder  of  the  varioBS  periods 
and  the  approziinate  intervals  between  tfaem»  is  too  firmly 
aCabiished,  both  by  internal  evidenoe,  such  as  the  devdopttient 
ol  the  styles  of  pottery,  and  of  the  art  in  general,  and  by  external 
evidence,  such  as  the  points  of  contact  with  Egyptian  art  and 
history,  to  admit  of  it»  being  any  longer  seriously-  called  in 
qaesticML 

II,  then,  by  "Greek  history  "  is.to  be  tmderstood  the  history 
of  the  lands  occupied  in  laler  times  by  the  Greek  race  (i.<.  the 
Gredc  peninsula  and  the  Aegean  basin),  the  beginnings  of  the 
history  must  be  carried,  back  some  aooo  years  before  Grote's 
proposed  starting-pointy  If,  howeirer,  '*  Greek  history  "  is  taken 
to  miaa  the  lustory  ol  the  Greek  people*  the  determination  of 
the  starting-point  is  far  fit>m  easy«  For  the-^inestion  to  which 
archaeology  does  not  as  yet  supply  any  certain  answer  is  the 
question  of  race.  Were  the  creators  of  the  Minoan  and 
Mycenaean  dviliaation  Greeks  or  were  they  not?  In  aome 
degree  the  Minoan  evidence  has  modified  the  answer  suggested 
by  the  Mycenaean.  Although  wide  diffeienbcs  of -opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Mycenaean  dvilizatioa'  existed  among  scholars 
when  the  results  of  Schliemann's  laboun  were  ^rst  given  to  the 
world,  a  general  agreement  had  gradually  been  arrived  at  in 
favour  of  the  view  which  would  identify  Mycenaean  with  Achaean 
or  Homeric.  In  presence  of  the  Cretan  evidence  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  maintain  this  view  with  the  same  confidence.  The 
two  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attributing  either  the  Minoan 
or  the  Mycenaean  civilization  to  an  Hdlenic  peof^  are  connected 
respectively  with  the  script  and  the  rdifl^on.  The  excavations 
at  Cnossus  have  yielded  thousands  of  tablets  written  in  the  linear 
script.  There  is  evidence  that  this  script  was  in  use  among  Xhk 
Mycenaeans  ia  well.  If  Gredc.  wbs  the  language  spoken  at 
Cnossus  and  Mycenae,  how  is  it  that  all  attempts  to  decipher 
the  script  have  hitherto  failed  ?  The  Cretan  excavations,  again, 
have  taught  us  a  great  deal  as  to  the  religbn  of  the  Minoan  age; 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  a  new  li^t  upon  the  evidence 
supplied  by  Mycenaean  sites.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore 
the  contrast  between  the  cults  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean 
ages,  and  the  religious  conceptions  which  they  imply,  and  the 
cults  and  religious  conceptions  prevalent  in  the  historical  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  argument 
derived  from  the  Mycenaean  art,  in  which  we  seem  to  tmoe  a 
freedom  of  treatment  which  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  lateir 
Gre^  art,  and  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  Oriental 
art,  has  received  striking  confirmation  from  the  lemalns  of 
Minoan  art.  The  decipherment  of  the  script  would  at  once 
solve  the  problem.  We  should  at  least  know  whether  the 
dominant  race  in  Oete  ia  the  Minoan  age  spoke  an  HeHenic  or 
a  non*HeIlenic  dialect.  And  what  could  -be  inferred  with  regard 
to  Cntt  in  the  Mmoan  age  could  almost  certainly  be  inferred 
wfth  regard  to  the  mainland  in  the  Mycenaean  age.  In  the 
meanwhile,  possibly  imtil  the  Ubfots  are  read,  av  any  rate  until 
further  evidence  is  forthcoming,  any  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  the  question  must*  necessarily  be  tentative  and  provisional. 
(See  Aboban  Civiumtion.) 

It  has  already  been  Implied  that  this  period  of  the  history 
of  Greece  may  be  subdivided  into  a  Minoan  and  a  Mycenaean 
Age.  Whether  these  terms  are  appropriate  Is  a  question  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  They  at  least  serve  to  rembd 
us  of  the  part  played  by  the  discoveries  at  Mydenae  and  Cnossus 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  history.  The  term  '*  Mycenaean," 
it  is  true,  has  other  associations  than  those  of  locality:  It  may 
»em  to  imply  that  the  civilization  disclosed  in  the  excavations 
At  Mycenae  is  Achaean  in  character,  and  that  it  is.to  be  connected 
^th  the  Pelopid  dynasty  to  which  Agamemnon  belonged.  In 
its  scientific  use,  the  term  must  be  cleared  of  all  such  associations. 
Further,  as  opposed  to  '^  Minoan  '*  it  must  be  understood  in  a 
more  definite  sense  than  that  in  which  it  has  often  been  employed. 
It  has  come  to  be  generally  reoogniaed  that  two  different  periods 
are  to  be  distinguished  in  Schliemann's. discoveries  at  Mycenae 
itself.  Thete  is  an  earlier  period,  to  which  belong  the  objects 
l^und  in  the  shaft*graves»  and  there  is  a  later  period,  to  which 
belong  the  beehive  tombs  and  the  remains  of  the  palaces.    It 


is  the  latter  period  which  is  "  Mycenaean  *'  in  the  strict  sense; 
tA  it  is  "  Mycenaean  "  as  opposed  to  "  Minoan.*'  To  this 
period  belong  also  the  palace  at  Tiryos,  the  beehive-tombs 
discovered  elsewhere  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  one  of  the 
cities  on  the  site  of  Troy  (Schliemann's  sixth).  The  pottery 
of  this  period  is  as  characteristic  of  it,  both  in  its  forms  {e.g.  the 
**  stirrup  "  or  "  fake-necked  "  form  of  vase)  and  in  its  peculiar 
glaze,  as  is  the  architecture  of  the  palaces  and  the  beehive-tombs. 
Although  the  chief  remains  have  been  foiind  on  the  mainland 
of  Greece  itself,  the  art  of  this  period  is  found  to  have  extended 
as  far  north  as  Ttoy  and  as  far  east  as  Cyprus.  On  the  other 
hand,  hardly  any  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  Trdad.  The  Mycenaean  age, 
in  this  sense,  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  1600  to  1200  B.C. 
The  Minoaa  age  is  of  far  wider  extent;  Its  latest  period  hicludes 
both  the  earlier  and  the  later  ^odff  Of  the  remains  found  at 
Mycenae.  This  is  the  period  called  by  Dr  Evans  "  Late  Minoan." 
To  this  period  belong  the  Great  Palace  at  Cnossus  and  the 
linear  system  of  writing.  The  "  Middle  Minoan  "  period,  toi 
which  the  earlier  palace  belongs,  is  characterized  by  the  picto- 
graphic  system  of  writing  and  by  polychrome  pottery  of  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  kind.  •  Dr  Evans  proposes  to  carry  back 
this  period  as  far  as  2500  b.c«  Even  behind  it  there  are  traces 
of  a  still  esirlier  dviUzation.  Thus  the  Minoan  age,  even  if 
limited  to  the  middle  and  later  periods,  will  cover  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  result  of 'the 
excavations  in  Crete  is  the  discovery  that  Minoan  art  is  on  a 
higher  level  than  Mycenaean  art.  To  the  scholars  of  a  generation 
ago  it  seemed  a  thing  incredible  that  the  art  of  the  ^haft-graves, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  oeehive-tombs  and  the  palaces,  could 
belong  to  the  age  before  the  Dorian  invasion.  The  most  recent 
discoveries  seem  to  indicate  that  the  art  of  Mycenae  is  a  decadent 
art;  they  certainly  prove  that  an  art,  hardly  inferior  in  its  way 
to  the  art  of  the  classical  period,  and  a  civilization  which  implies 
the  command  of  great  materia!  resources,  were  flourishing  in  the 
Aegean  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 

"To  the  question,  "  What  is  the  origin  of  this  civilization? 
Is  it  of  foreign  derivation  or  of  native  growth?"  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  direct  answer.  It  is  clear,  on  the  erne 
hand  that  it  was  developed,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
differentiation,  from  a  culture  which  was  common  to 
the  whde  Aegean  basin  and  extended  as  far  ,to  the 
west  as  Sicily.  It  k  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
foreign  influences  contrifa«ited  largely  to  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Egyptian  hufluences,  In  particular,  can  be  traced  through- 
out the"  Minoan  "  and  "  Mycenaean  "  periods.  The  developed 
art,  however,  both  in  Crete  and  on  the  mainland,  displays 
cluuracteristics  which  are  the  veiy  opp<»lte  of  those  which  are 
commonly  associated  wHh  the  term  "oriental."  Egyptian 
woik,  even  of  the  best  period,  is  stiff  and  conventional;  in  the 
best  Cretan  work,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  Mycenaean  work, 
we  find  an  originality  and  a  fi^eedom  of  treatmeiit  which  remind 
one  of  the  spirit* of  the  Greek  artists.  The  civilization  is,  in 
many  respects,  of  an  advanced  type.  Tlie  Cretan  architects 
could  design  on  a  grand  scale,  and  could  carry  out  their  designs 
with  no  small  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  At  Cnossus  we  find  a 
system  of  drainage  in  use,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  anything 
known  in  the  modem  world  before  the  xpth  century.  If  the  art 
of  the  Minoan  age  falls  short  of  the  art  of  the  Peridean  age,  it  is 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  age  of  Peisistratus.  It  is  a  dviliza* 
tlon,  too,  which  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  art  Of  writing. 
But  it  te  one  that  belongs  entirely  to  the  Bromee  Age.  Iron  is  not 
found  until  the  very  end  of  the  Mycenaean  pericki,  and  then 
only  in  small  quantities.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  contrast 
between  the  culture  of  the  earliest  age  and  that  -of  the  historical 
period  in  Greece.  The  chief  seats  of  the  early  culture  are  to  be 
found  either  in-the  island  of  Crete,  or,  on  the  mainland,  at  Tirjms 
and  Mycenae.  In  the  hter  hfstoiy  Crete  plays  no  part,  and 
Tiiyns  and  Mycenae  are  obscure.  With  the  great  names  of  a 
later  age,  Aigoa,  Sparta  and  Athens,  no  great  discoveries  are 
connected.  In  northern  Greece,  Orehomenos  rather  than  Thebes 
is  the  centre  of  influence.    Further  points  of  contract  readily 
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suggest  themselves.  The  so-called  PhoenicUn  alphabet,  in 
use  amongst  the  later  Greeks,  is  unknown  in  the  earliest  age. 
Us  systems  of  writing,  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  one,  are 
syllabic  in  character,  and  analogous  to  thoae  in  vogue  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Cyprus.  In  the  art  of  war,  the  chariot  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  foot-soldier,  and  the  latter,  unlike  the 
Greek  hoplite,  is  lightly  clad,  and  trusts  to  a  shield  large  enough 
to  cover  the  wholft  body,  rather  than  to  the  nietal  hehnet,  breast- 
plate and  greaves  of  later  times  (see  Auis  and  Armovk:  Creek). 
The  political  system  appears  to  have  been  a  despotic  monarchy, 
and  the  realm  of  the  monarch  to  have  extended  to  far  wider 
limits  than  those  of  the  "  city-states  "  of  historical  Greece. 
It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  religious  practices  of  the  age,,  and  in  the 
ideas  implied  in  theni,  that  the  contrast  is  most  apparent.- 
Neither  in  Crete  nor  on  the  mainland  is  there  any  ttace  of  the 
worship  of  the  "  Olympian  "  deities.  The  cults  in  vogue  remind 
us  rather  of  Asia  than  of  Greece.  The  won^ip  of  pillars  and  of 
trees  carries  us  back  to  Canaan,  while  the  doibble-headed  axe, 
so  prominent  in  the  ritual  of  Cnossus,  survives  in  later  times 
as  the  symbol  of  the  national  deity  of  the  Carians.  The  beehive- 
tombs,  found  on  many  sites  on  the  mainland  besides  Mycenae, 
are  evidence  both  of  a  method  of  sepulture  and  of  ideaa  o|  the 
future  state,  which  axe. alien  to  the  practice  and  the  thought 
of  the  Greeks  of  history.  It  is  only  in  one  region— in  the  island 
of  Cyprus — that  the  culture  of  the  Mycenaean  age  is  found 
surviving  into  the  historical  period.  As  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.  Cyprus  is  still  nded  by  kings,  the  alphabet 
has  not  yet  di^laced  a  syllabary,  the  characteristic  forms  of 
Mycenaean  vases  still  linger  on,  and  the  chief  deity  of  the  island 
is  the  goddess  with  attendant  doves  whose  image*  are  among 
the  common  objects  of  Mycenaean  finds. 

3.  The  Homeric  Age. — Alike  in  Crete  and  on  the  mainland 
the  civilization  disclosed  by  excavation  comes  abruptly  to  an 
end.  In  Crete  we  can  trace  it  back  from  c,  xaoo  b.c.  to  the 
Neolithic  period.  From  the  Stone  Age  to  the  end  of  the  Minoan 
Age  the  development  is  continuous  and  uninterzvpted.^  But 
between  the  culture  of  the  Early  Age  and  the  culture  of  the 
Dorians,  who  occupied  the  island  in  historical  times,  no  connexion 
whatever  can  be  established.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  presented  by  the  rude  life  of  the  Dorian  communities 
in  Crete  when  it  is  compared  with  the  political  power,  the  material 
resources  and  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  earlier  period. 
The  same  gap  between  the  archaeological  age  and  the  historical 
exists  on  the  mainland  also.  It  is  true  that  the  solution  of 
continuity  is  here  less  complete.  Mycenaean  ait  continues,  here 
and  there,  in  a  debased  form  down  to  the  9th  century,  a  date  to 
which  we  can  trace  back  the  beginnings  of  the  later  Greek  art. 
On  one  or  two  lines  (,e.g.  architectuffe)  it  is  even  possible  to 
establish  some  sort  of  conztexion  between  them.  But  Greek 
art  as  a  whole  cannot  be  evolved  from  Mycenaean  art.  We 
cannot  bridge  over  the  interval  that  separates  the  latter  art,  even 
in  its  decline,  from  the  former.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  the 
"  dipylon  "  ware  (with  which  the  process  of  development  begins, 
which  culminates  in  the  pottery  of  the  Great  Age)  with  the 
Mycenaean  vases,  to  satisfy  oneself  that  the  gulf  exists.  What 
then  is  the  relation  of  the  Heroic  or  Homeric  Age  («.«» the  age 
whose  life  is  portrayed  for  us  in  the  poems  of  Homer)  to  the 
Earliest  Age?  It  too  presents  nuny  contrasts  to  the  hiter 
periods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  presents  contrasts  to  the  Minoan 
Age,  which,  in  their  way,  are  not  less  striking.  Is  it  then  to  be 
identified  with  the  Mycenaean  Age?  Schliemann,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Mycenaean  culture,  unhesitatingly  identified 
Mycenaean  with  Homeric  He  even  identified  the  shaft-graves 
of  Mycenae  with  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra. 
Later  inquirers,  while  refusing  to  discover  so  liter^  a  corre> 
q>ondence  between  things  Homeric  and  things  Myceiiaean, 
have  not  hesitated  to  accept  a  general  correspondence  between 
the  Homeric  Age  and  the  Mycenaean.    Where  it  is  a  case  of 

'  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  to  the  year  1500  B.C.  At 
Cnossus  the  palace  is  sacked  soon  after  tkb  date,  and  the  art.  both 
in  Crete  and  ui  the  whole  Aegean  area,  becomes  lifeless  and  decadent. 


comparing  literary  evidence  with  ardiaeological,  an  exact 
coincidence  b  not  of  conne  to  be  demanded.  The  most  that 
can  be  asked  is  that  a  general  correspondence  should  be  estab- 
lished. It  may  be  conceded  that  the  case  for  such  a  correspond* 
ence  appears  prima  facie  a  strong  one.  There  is  much  in  Homer 
that  seems  to  find  confirmation  or  explanation  in  Sckllemann's 
finds.  Mycenae  is  Agamemnon's  city;  the  plan  of  the  Homeric 
house  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  palaces  at  Tiiyns  and  Mycenae; 
the  forms  and  the  technique  of  Mycmaean  art  serve  to  illastiate 
passage*  in  the  poems;  such  are  only  a  few  of  the  arguments 
that  lave  been  urged.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Professor  Ridge- 
way's  work  (The  Early  Age  of  Creae)  that  it  has  demonstrated, 
once  and  for  all,  that  Mycenaf^an  is  not  Homeric  pure  and  simple. 
He  insists  upon  differences  as  great  as  the  resemblances.  Iron  is 
in  common  use  in  Homer;  it  is  practically  imkirawn  to  the 
Mycenaeans.  In  place  of  the  round  shield  and  the  metal  armour 
of  the  Homeric  sddier,  we  find  at  Mycenae  that  the  warrior  is 
lightly  dad  in  linen,  and  that  he  fights  behind  an  oblong  shield, 
which  covers  the  whole  body;  nor  are  the  chariots  the  same  in 
foim.  The  Homeric  dead  are  cremated;  the  Mycenaean  are 
buried.  The  gods  of  Homer  are  the  deities  of  Olympus,  of  whose 
cult  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mycenaean  Age.  The 
novelty  of  Professor  Ridgcway's  theoey  is  that  for  the  accepted 
equation,  Homeric**  Achaean  ■•Mycenaean,  he  proposes  to 
substitute  the  equations,  Homeric*  Achaean ••post-M3rcenaean» 
and  Mycenaean «> pre* Achaean "Pelasgian.  The  Mycenaean 
civilisation  he  attributes  to  the  Pelasgians,  whom  he  regards 
as  the  indigenous  population  of  Greece,  the  ancestors  of  the  later 
Greeks,  and  thcnselves  Greek  both  in  speech  and  blood.  The 
Homeric  heroes  are  Achaeans,  a  fair-haired  Celtic  race,  whose 
home  was  in  the  Danube  valley,  where  they  had  learned  the  ule 
of  iron.  In  Greece  they  are  newcomers,  a  conquering  daas 
comparable  to  the  Norman  invadem  of  England  or  Ireland, 
and  like  them  they  have  acquired  the  language  of  their  subjects 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations.  The  Homeric  dvilizatioa 
is  thus  Achaean,  f.e.  it  is  Pelasgian  (Mycenaean)  civiliaatioa, 
ai^ropriated  by  a  ruder  race;  but  the  Homeric  culture  is  far 
inferior  to  the  Mycenaean.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  Norman 
analogy  breaks  down.  Nomun  art  in  England  is  far  in  advance 
of  SaxoD»  Even  in  Normandy  (as  in  Sicily),  where  the  Norman 
appropriated  rather  than  introduced,  he  not  only  assnnilated 
but  developed.   In  Greece  the  process  must  have  been  reversed. 

The  theory  thus  outlined  U  probably  stronger  on  its  destructive 
side  than  on  its  constructive.  To  treat  the  Achaeans  as  an 
immigrant  race  is  t<y  run  counter  to  the  tradition  of  tJie  Greeks 
themselves,  by  whom  the  Achaeans  were  regarded  as  indigenous 
(cf.  Herod,  viii.  73).  Nor  is  the  Pehagian  part  of  the  theory 
easy  to  lecondk^with  the  Homcfic  evidence.  If  the  Achaeans 
were  a  conquering  class  ruling  over  a  Pelasgian  population, 
we  should  expect  to  find  this  difference  of  race  a  prominent 
feature  in  Homeric  sodety.  We  should,  at  least,  expect  to  find 
a  Pelasgian  background  to  the  Homeric  picture.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort*  There  is  no  consciousness 
in  the  Homeric  poems  of  a  distinction  of  race  between  the 
governing  and  the  subject  classes.  There  are,  indeed,  Pelasgians 
in  Homer,  but  the  references  either  to  the  people  or  the  name 
are  extraordinarily  few.  They  appear  as  a  people,  presumably 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans;  they  appear  also, 
in  a  single  passage,  as  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Crete.  The 
name  survives  in  "  Pdasgicon  Argos,"  which  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius,'  and  as  an  epithet 
of  Zeus  of  Dodona.  The  population,  however,,  of  Pelasgioon 
Argos  and  of  Dodona  is  no  longer  Pelasgian.  Thus,  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  the  Pelasgians  belong,  so  far  as  Greece  proper  is 
concerned,  to  a  past  that  is  already  remote.  It  is  inadmissible 
to  appeal  to  Herodotus  against  Homer.  For  the  conditions 
of  the  Homeric  age  Homer  is. the  sole  authoritative  witness. 
If,  however,  Professor  Ridgeway  has  failed  to  prove  that 
"  Mycenaean  "equab  "Pelasgian,"  he  has  certainly  proved 
that  much  that  b  Homeric  is  post-Mycenaean.    It  b  possible 

•See  T.  W.  Allen  in  the  Oasikal  Revkm,  vol.  xx.  (1906).  No.  4 
(May).  "^ 
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that  different  stxtu  tre  to  be  distingillBkcd  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  There  are  passages  which  seem  to  assume  the  conditions 
ol  the  Mycenaean  age;  there  are  others  which  pcesuppose  the 
conditions  of  a  Uter  age.  It  may  be  that  the  latter  passages 
reflect  the  circumstances  of  the  poet's  own  times,  while  the 
former  ones  reproduce  those  of  an  eath'er  period.  If  so»  the 
suhathution  of  iron  for  bronze  must  have  been  effected  ia  the 
interval  between  the  earlier  and  the  laUr  periods. 

It  has  alrea4y  been  pofated  out  that  the  question  whether 
the  maJuis  of  the  Mjniotn  and  Mycenaean  civilixationa  were 
Greeks  must  still  be  retfirded  as  an  open  one.  No 
such  question  can  be  saised  as  to  the  Homeric  Age. 
The  Achaeans  may  or  may  not  have  been  Greek  in 
blood.  What  is  certain  b  that  the  Achaean  Age 
forms  an  integnd  part  of  Greek  hbtoiy.  Alike  on  the  linguistic, 
the  religious  and  the  political  sides,  Homer  is  the  starting-point 
of  subsequent  developments.  In  the  Greek  dialects  the  gceat 
distinction  is  that  between  Che  Doricand  the  rest.  Of  the  non- 
Doric  dialects  the  two  main  groups  ace  the  Aeolk  and  Ionic, 
both  of  which  have  been  developed,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
differentiation,  from  the  language  of  the  HoMcric  poems.  With 
regard  to  religion  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of 
Herodotus,  that  it  was  Homer  and  Hesiod  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  Greek  theogony  (ii.  S3  o&ni  tin  ol  soc^ayrer  $toyovlrf9 
*EXXifn).  It  is  a  commonpbce  that  Homer  was  the  Bible  of  the 
Greeks.  On  the  political  side,  Greek  constitutional  development 
would  be  unintelligible  without  Homer.  When  Greek  history, 
in  the  proper  sense,  begins,  oligarchy  is  ahnostuniversal.  Every- 
where, however,  an  antecedent  stage  of  monarchy  has  to  be 
presupposed.  In  the  Homeric  system  monarchy  is  the  sole 
form  of  government;  but  it  is  monarchy  already  wdl  on  the 
way  to  being  transformed  into  oligarchy.  In  the  person  of  the 
king  are  united  the  functions  of  priest,  of  judge  and  of  leader 
in  war.  He  befongs  to  a  family  whidi  claims  divine  descent 
and  his  office  is  hereditary.  He  is,  however,  no  despotic  monarch. 
He  is  compelled  by  Custom  to  consult  the  council  {bouU)  of  the 
dders,  or  chiefs.  He  must  ask  their  opinion,  and,  if  he  fails 
to  obtain  their  consent,  he  has  no  power  to  enforce  his  will 
Even  when  he  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  council,  the 
proposal  still  awaits  the  approval  of  the  assembly  (flgora)^  of  the 
people. 

llnis  in  the  Homeric  state  we  find  the  germs  not  only  of  the 
oligarchy  and  democracy  of  hUer  Greece,  but  also  of  aU  the 
various  Conns  of  constitution  known  to  the  Western 
worid.  And  a  monardiy  such  as  is  depicted  in  the 
Homeric  poems  is  cleuiy  ripe  for  transmutation 
into  oligaTchy.  The  chiefs  are  addrened  as  kings  OoaiX^tf),  and 
daim,  equally  with  the  monarch,  descent  from  the  gods. 
In  Homer,  again,  we  can  trace  the  later  organization  into  tribe 
(0vX4),  clan  iyispoi),  and  phratry,  which  is  characteristic  of 
Greek  society  in  the  historical  period,  and  meets  us  in  analogous 
forms  in  other  Aryan  societies.  The  yivm  corresponds  to  the 
Roman  genSf  the  ^uX^  to  the  Roman  tribe,  and  the  phratry  to 
the  curia.  The  Importance  of  the  phratry  in  Homeric  society  is 
illustrated  by  the  well-known  passage  {Iliad  ix.  6j)  in  which 
the  outcast  b  described  as  '*  one  who  belongs  to  no  phratry  " 
(d^pi^p).  It  is  a  society  that  b,  of  course,  based  upon  slavery, 
but  it  b  slavery  in  its  least  repulsive  aspect.  The  treatment 
which  Eumaeus  and  Euryckia  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  poet 
of  the  Odyssey  is  highly  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  the  age. 
A  society  which  regarded  the  slave  as  a  mere  chattel  would  have 
been  impatient  of  the  interest  shown  in  a  swineherd  and  a  nurse. 
It  b  a  sodety^'too,  that  exhibits  mtny  of  the  distingubhing 
traits  of  later  Greek  life.  Feasting  and  quarrels,  it  is  true,  are 
of  more  moment  to  the  heroes  than  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Pericles  or  Plato;  but  "  music  "  and  '*  gymnastic  "  (though 
the  terms  must  be  understood  in  a  more  restricted  sense)  are  as 
distinctive  of  the  age  of  Homer  as  of  that  of  Pindar.  In  one 
respect  there  b  retrogression  in  the  historical  period.  Woman 
in  Homeric  society  enjoys  a  greater  freedom,  and  receives  greater 
respect,  than  in  the  Athens  of  Sophocles  and  Pericles. 
4.  The  Growth  of  the  Creek  States.— The  Greek  world  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  6th-  oentory  b.c  presents  a  picture  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  of  the  Homeric  Age.  Tbe  Greek 
race  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  Greek  peninsula.  It  occupies 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  the  western  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  of  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Scattered  settlements  ate  found  as  far  apart  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  the  north  of  Africa,  the  Crimea  and  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Greeks  are  called  by  a  national  name, 
HtUeneSt  the  sjrmbol  of  a  fully-developed  national  self-consdous- 
neas.  They  are  divided  into  three  great  branches,  the  Dorian, 
the  Ionian  and  the  Aeolian,  names  almost,  or  entirely,  unknown 
to  Homer.  The  heroic  monarchy  has  neariy  everywhere  dis- 
appeared. In  Greece  proper,  south  of  Thermopylae,  it  survives, 
but  in  a  peculiar  form,  in  the  Spartan  state  alone.  What  is  the 
significance  and  the  explanation  of  contrasts  so  profound? 

It  b  probable  that  the  explanation  b  to  be  found,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  a  single  cause,  the  Dorian  invasion.  In  Homer 
the  Dorians  are  mentioned  in  one  passage  only  {Odyssey 
zix.  177).  They  there  appear  as  one  of  the  races  which 
inhabit  Crete.  In  the  hbtorical  period  the  whole 
Peloponneae,  with  the  exception  of  Arcadb,  Elis  and  Achaea, 
b  Dorian.  In  northern  Greece  the  Dorians  occupy  the  little 
state  of  Doris,  and  in  the  Aegean  they  form  the  population 
of  Cretev  Rhodes  and  some  smaller  islands.  Thus  the  chief 
centres  of  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  culture  have  passed  into 
Dorian.hands,  and  the  chief  seats  of  Achaean  power  are  included 
in  Dorian  states.  Greek  tradition  explained  the  overthrow  of 
the  Achaean  system  by  an  invasion  of  the  Peloponnese  by  the 
Dorians,  a  northern  tribe,  which  had  found  a  temporary  home  in 
Dorisu  The  story  ran  that,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
force  an  entrance  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  had  crossed 
from  Naupactus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  landed 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
Peloponnese,  where  a  single  victory  gave  them  possession  of  the 
Achaean  •  states.  Their  conquests  were  divided  among  the 
inv^ors  into  three  shares.  Cor  which  lots  were  cast,  and  thus 
the  tlucee  states  of  Argos,  Sparta  and  Messenia  were  created. 
There  b  much  in  thb  tradition  that  b  impossible  or  improbable. 
It  b  impossible,  e.g.  for  the  tiny  state  of  Doris,  with  its  three 
or  four  "  emails  sad  villages  "  {HXus  jiupol  sal  Xvrpdxwpot, 
Straboi  p.  427),  to  have  furnished  a  force  of  invaders  su£Eicient 
to  conquer  and  re-people  the  greater  part  of  thfC  Peloponnese. 
It  b  improbable  that  the  conquest  should  have  been  either  aa 
sudden,  or  as  complete,  as  the  legend  represents.  On  the 
contrary,  then  aro  indications  that  the  conquest  was  gradual, 
and  that  the  dbplacement  of  the  older  population  was  incomplete. 
The  improbabifity  of  the  detaib  affords,  however,  no  ground 
for  questionhtg  the  reality  of  the  invasion.^  The  tradition 
can  be  traced  back  at  Sparta  to  the  7th  century  B.C.  (Tyrtaeus, 
quoted  by  Slrabo,  p.  362),  and  there  b  abundant  evidence,  other 
than  that  of  legend,  to  corroborate  it.  There  b  the  Dorian  name, 
to  begin  with.  If,  as  Bdoch  supposes,  it  or^nated  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  served  to  distinguish  the  settlers  in 
Rhodes  and  the  neighbouring  islands  from  thelonians  and 
Aeolians  to  the  north  of  them,  how  came  the  great  mnd  famous 
states  of  the  Peloponnese  to  adopt  a  name  in  use  among  the 
petty  colonies  planted  by  their  kinsmen  across  the  sea?  Or,  if 
Dorian  b  simply  Old  Peloponnesian,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  Doric  dialect  or  the  Dorian  pride  of  race? 

It  b  true  that  there  are  great  differences  between  the  literary 
Doric,  the  dialect  of  Corinth  and  Aigos,  and  the  dialects  of 
lAconin  and  Crete,  and  that  there  are  affinities  between  the 
dialect  of  LAConia  and  the  non-Dorian  dialects  of  Arcadia  and 
Elis.  It  b  equally  true,  however,  and  of  far  more  consequence, 
that  all  the  Doric  dialects  are  dbdngubhed  from  all  other  Greek 
dialects  by  certain  common  characteristics.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  sentiment  ia  the  Dorian  nature  b  the  pride  of  race. 
Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  the  Dorians  daimed  to  be  the  sole  genuine 
Hellenes.  How  can  we  account  for  an  indigenous  population, 
first  Imagining  iuelf  to  be  immigrant,  and  then  developing  • 

>  It  has  been  impugned  by  J.  BelocK,  Crieekiuhe  Cesckickte,  t. 
149  ff. 
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themselves  were  ii>  some  cases  on  a  similar  level  of  culture. 
Whexe  the  natives  were  still  backward  or  barbarous,  they  came 
of  a  stock  either  closely  related  to  the  Greek,  or  at  least  se{>arate<i 
from  it  by  no  great  physical  diffcreoccs^  We  need  only  contrast 
the  Carian,  the  Siccl,  the  Thradan  or  even  the  Scythian,  with 
the  native  Austrah'an,  the  Hottentot,  the  Red  Indian  or  the 
Maori,  to  apprehend  the  advantage  of  the  Greek.  Amalgama- 
tion with  the  native  races  was  easy,  and  it  involved  neither 
physical  nor  intellectual  degeneracy  as  its  consequence..  Of  the 
races  with  which  the  Greeks  came  in  contact  the  Thracian  was 
far  from  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  culture;  yet  three, of  the 
greatest  names  in  the  Great  Age  of  Athens  arc  those  of  men  who 
had  Thracian  blood  in  their  veins,  via.  Themistocles,  Cimon 
and  the  historian  Thucydides.  In  the  absence  of  any  distinction 
of  colour,  no  insuperable  barrier  existed  between  the.  Greek  and 
the  hcUenized  native.  The  demos  of  the  colonial  cities  was 
largely  recruited  from  the  native  population,^  nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  Greek  world  analogous  to  the  "  mean  whites  " 
or  the  "black  belt."  Of  hardly  less  importance  were  the 
dimatic  conditions.  In  this  respect  the  Mediterranean  area  is 
unique.  There  is  no  other  region  of  the  world  of  equal  extent 
in  which  these  conditions  are  at  once  so  uniform  and  so  favourable. 
Nowhere  had  the  Greek  settler  to  encounter  a  climate  which 
was  either  unsuited  to  his  labour  or  subversive  <A  his  vigour. 
That  in  spite  of  these  advantages  so  L'ttlc,  comparatively 
^waking,  was  effected  .in  the  work  <^  Hellenization  befoce 
the  epoch  of  Alexander  and  the  Diadochi,  was  the  effect  of  a 
single  counteracting  cause.  The  Greek  colonist,  like  the  Greek 
trader,  dung  to  the  shore*  He  penetrated  no  farther  inland 
than  the  sea-breeze.  Hence  it  was  only  in  islands,  such  as 
Sicily  or  Cyprus,  that  the  process  of  Hellenization  was  complete. 
Elsewhere  the  Greek  settlements  formed  a  mere  fringe  along  the 
coast. 

To  the  7th  century  there  belongs  another  movement  of  high 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  economic,  religious  and 
literary  development  of  Greece,  as  well  as  upon  its 
constitutional  history.  This  movement  is  the  rise  of 
the  tyrannis.  In  the  political  writers  of  a  later  age  the 
word  possesses  a  clear-cut  connotation.  From  other  forms 
of  monarchy  it  is  distinguished  by  a  twofold  differentiation. 
The  tyrannus  is  an  unconstitutional  ruler,  and  his  authority 
is  exercised  over  unwilling  subjects.  In  the  7th  and  6th  centuries 
the  line  was  not  drawn  so  distinctly  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
legitimate  monarch.  Even  Herodotus  uses  the  words  "  tyrant  " 
and  "  king  "  interchangeably  (e.g,  the  princes  of  Cyprus  are 
called  *'  kings  "  in  v.  izo  and  "  tyrants  "  in  v.  109),  so  that  it 
B  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  legitimate  monarch 
or  a  tyrant  is  meant  (t.g,  Aristophilides  of  Tarentum,  iii.  136, 
or  Telys  of  Sybaris,  v.  44).  But  the  distinctioa  between  the 
ts^rant  and  the  king  of  the  Heroic  Age  is  a  valid  one.  It  is  not 
true  that  his  rule  was  always  exercised  over  imwilling  subjects; 
it  is  true  that  his  position  was  always  unconstitutional.  The 
Homeric  king  is  a  legitimate  monarch;  his  authority  is  invested 
with  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  immemorial  custom.  The 
tyrant  is  an  illegitimate  ruler;  his  authority  is  not  recognised, 
cither  by  customary  usage  or  by  express  enactment.  But  the 
word  "  tyrant "  was  originally  a  neutrd  term;  it  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  misuse  of  ixiwer.  The  origm  of  the  tynumis 
is  obscure.  The  word  tymnnui  has  been  thought,  with  some 
reason,  to  be  a  Lydian  one.  Probably  both  the  hamc  and  the 
thing  originated  in  the  Greek  colonics  of  Asia  Minor,  though  the 
earliest  tyrants  of  whom  we  hear  in  Asia  Minor  (at  Ephesus  and 
'MUetus)  are  a  generation  later  than  the  earliest  in  Greece  itsdf, 
wfaere,^th  at  Sicyon  and  at  Corinth,  ^rranny  appears  to  date 
back  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  regard  tyranny  as  a  umvenal  stage  in  the  constitutional 
dcivdopment  of  the  Greek  states,  and  as  a  stage  that  occurs 
everywhere  1  one  and  the  same  period.  In  roility,  tsrranny 
is  confined  to  certain  regions,  and  it  is  a  phenomenon  that  is 
peculiar  to  no  one  age  or  century.    In  Greece  proper,  before  the 

>  At  Syracuse  the  demos  makes  common  cause  with  the  Sioel 
■erf-population  against  the  nobles  (Herod,  vii.  155). 
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4th  century  B.C.*  it  i»  confiAed  to  a  small  group  of  states  round  the 
Corinthian  and  Saronic  Gulfs.  The  greater  part  of  the  Pdo- 
ponncse  was  exempt  from  it,  and  there  is  no  good  evidence  for  its 
existence  north  of  the  Isthmus,  except  at  Megara  and  Athens. 
It  plays  no  part  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  dties  in  Chakidice 
and  Thrace.  It  appears  to  have  been  rare  in  the  Cydades. 
The  regions  in  which  it  finds  a  congenial  soil  are  two.  Am  Minor 
and  Sicily.  Thus  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  most  Greek  states 
passed  through  this  stage.  It  is  still  wider  of  the  mark  to 
as$Mine  that  they  passed  through  it  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
no  "  Age  of  the  Tj^ants."  Tyranny  began  in  the  Pdoponncse 
a  hundred  yean  before  it  appears  in  Sicily,  and  it  has  disappeared 
in  the  Peloponnese  almost  before  it  begins  in  Sicily.  In  the 
latter  the  great  age  of  tyranny  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century;  in  the  former  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  6th.  At  Athens  the  history  of  tyranny  begins 
after  it  has  ended  both  at  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  period  in  which  tyranny  is  non-existent  in  the  Greek  states; 
roughly  speaking,  the  last  sixty  years  of  the  5th  century.  But 
with  this  exception,  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  tyrant  is 
not  to  be  found.  The  greatest  of  all  the  tyrannies,  that  of 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  belongs  to  the  4th  century.  Nor  must 
it  be  assumed  that  tyranny  always  comes  at  the  same  stage  ia 
the  history  of  a  constitution;  that  it  is  always  a  stage  bctweca 
oligarchy  and  democracy.  At  Corinth  it  is  followed,  not  by 
democracy  but  by  oligarchy,  and  it  is  an  oligarchy  that  lasts, 
with  a  brief  interruption,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At 
Athens  it  is  not  immediately  preceded  by  oligarchy.  Between 
the  Eupatrid  oligarchy  and  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  there  comes 
the  timocracy  of  Solon.  These  exceptions  do  not  stand  akme. 
The  cause  of  tyranny  is,  in  one  sense,  uniform.  In  the  carUer 
centuries,  at  any  rate,  tyranny  is  always  the  expression  of 
discontent;  the  tyrant  is  always  the  chamiNon  of  a  cause. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  discontent  ia 
necessarily  political,  or  that  the  cause  which  he  champions  is 
always  a  constitutional  one.  At  Sicyon  it  is  a  radal  one; 
Cleisthenes  is  the  champion  of  the  older  population  against  their 
Dorian  oppressors  (see  Herod,  v.  67,  68).  At  Athens  the 
discontent  is  economic  rather  than  political;  Peisistratus  is  the 
champion  of  the  Diacrii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorest  region  of 
Attica.  The  party-striles  of  which  we  hear  in  the  early  history 
of  Miletus,  which  doubtless  gave  the  tyrant  his  opportunity, 
are  concerned  with  the  claims  of  rival  industrial  classes.  In 
Sicily  the  tyrant  is  the  ally  of  the  rich  and  the  foe  of  the  demos, 
and  the  cause  which  he  champions,  both  in  the  sth  century  and 
the  4th,  is  a  national  one,  that  of  the  Greek  against  the  Cartha- 
ginian. We  may?  suspect  that  in  Greece  itself  the  tyrannies  of 
the  7th  century  are  the  eq>ression  of  an  anti-Doriaa  reaction. 
It  can  hardly  be  att  acddexkt  that  the  states  in  which  the  tyrannis 
is  found  at  this  epoch,  Corinth,  Megara,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus, 
are  all  of  them  states  in  which  a  Dorian  upper  class  ruled  over 
a  subject  population.  In  Asia  Minor  the  tyrannis  assumes  a 
peculiar  character  after  .the  Persian  conquest.  The  tyrant 
rules  as  the  deputy  of  the  Persian  satrap.  Tlius  in  the  East  the 
tyrant  is  the  enemy  of  the  national  cause;  in  the  West,  in  Sicily, 
he  is  its  champibn. 

Tyranny  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  Greek  history. 
It  is  possible,  to  find  analogies  to  it  in  Roman  history,  in  the 
power  of  Caesar,  or. of  the  Caesars; in  the  despotisms  of  medieval 
Italy;  qr  even  in  the  Napoleonic  empire.  Between  the  tyrant 
and  the  Italian  despot  there  is  indeed  a  real  analogy;  but 
between  the  Roman  pdndpate  and  the  Gredt  tyrannis  there  are 
two  cssoitial  difierences.  In  the  first  place,  the  pimdpate  was 
expressed  in  constitutional  forms,  or  veiled  under  constitutional 
fictions;  the  tjrrant  stood  altogether  outside  the  constitution. 
And,  8ec(»dly,  at  Rome  both  Julias  and  Augustus  owed  their 
position  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  power  of  the  sword, 
it  ii  true,  plays  a  large  part  in  the  history  of  the  later  tyrants 
(e,g.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse);  the  earlier  ones,  however,  bad  no 
mercenary  armies  at  their  command.  We  can  hardly  compare 
the  bodyguard  of  Peisistcatus  to  the  legions  of  the  first  or  the 
second  Caesar. 
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The  view  taken  of  the  iyramtit  in  Greek  Utccature  it  almost 
unifonnly  unfavourable.  In  cliU  respect  there  is  no  difference 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  between  Herodotus  and  the 
later  historians.^  His  policy  is  repvesented  as  purely  sel£ish, 
and  his  rule  as  oppressive.  Herodotus  is  influenced  partly  by 
the  traditions  current  among  the  oligaichs,  who  had  been  the 
chief  sufferers,  and  partly  by  the  odious  associations  which  had 
gathered  round  tyranny  in  Asia  Minor.  The  philosopher  write 
under  their  impressions  of  the  later  tjratmU^  and  their  account 
is  laiscly  an  a  priori  one.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  any  attempt, 
either  in  the  philosophen  or  the  historians,  to  do  justice  to  the 
real  services  rendered  by  the  tyrants.'  Their  first  service  was 
a  constitutional  one.  They  helped  to  break  down  the  power 
of  the  old  aristocratic  houses,  and  thus  to  create  the  social  and 
political  conditions  indispensable  to  democracy,.  The  tyrannis 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  in  the  cause  of  equality.  When 
tyranny  falls,  it  is  never  succeeded  by  the  aristocracies  which 
it  bad  overthrown.  It  is  frequently  succeeded  by  an  oligarchy, 
but  it  is  an  oligarchy  in  which  the  claim  to  exclusive  power  is 
based,  not  upon  mere  birth,  but  upon  wealth,  or  the  possession 
of  land.  It  would  be  unfair  to  treat  this  service  as  one  that 
was  rendered  unconsciously  and  tmwilUn^y.  Where  the  tsrrant 
asserted  the  claims  of  an  oppressed  class,  he  consciously  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  privilege  and  the  effaccment  of  class  distinc- 
tions. Hence  it  is  unjust  to  treat  his  power  as  resting  upon 
mere  force.  A  government  which  can  last  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years,  as  was  the  case  with  the  tyrannies  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
must  have  a  moral  force  behind  it.  It  must  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  its  subjects.  The  second  service  which  the  tjrrants 
rendered  to  Greece  was  a  political  one.  Their  policy  tended  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  isolated  each  petty  state  from 
its  neighbours.  In  their  history  we  can  trace  a  system  of  wide- 
spread alliances,  which  are  often  cemented  by  matrimonial 
connexions.  The  Cypselid  tyrantsof  Corinth  appear  to  have  been 
allied  with  the  royal  families  of  Egypt,  Lydia  and  Phiygia,  as 
well  as  with  the  tyrants  of  Miletus  and  Epidaurus,  and  with 
some  of  the  great  Athenian  families.  In  Sicily  we  find  a  league 
of  the  northern  tyrants  opposed  to  a  league  of  the  southern; 
and  in  each  case  there  is  a  corresponding  matrimonial  alliance, 
.'^naxilaus  of  Rhegium  is  the  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Terillus  of 
Himera;  Geloof  Syracuse  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Theron 
of  Agrigentum.  Royal  marriages  have  played  a  ^eat  part  in 
the  politics  of  £ur<^.  In  the  comparison  ciif  Grede  and  modem 
history  it  has  been  too  often  forgotten  how  great  a  difference 
it  makes,  and  how  great  a  disadvantage  it  involves,  to  a  tepublic 
that  it  has  neither  sons  nor  daughters  to  give  in  marriage.  In 
commerce  and  colonization  the  tyrants  were  only  continuing 
the  work  of  the  oligarchies  to  which  they  succeeded.  Greek 
trade  owed  its  expansion  to  the  intelligent  efforts  ol  the  oligarchs 
who  ruled  at  Miletus  and  Corinth,  in  Samos,  Aeginaand  Euboea; 
but  in  particular  cases,  such  ^s  Miletus,  Corinth,  Sicyon  and 
Athens,  there  was  a  further  development,  and  a  slill  more  rapid 
growth,  under  the  tyrants.  In  ibe  same  way,  the  foundation 
of  the  colonies  was  in  most  cases  due  to  the  policy  of  the  oli- 
garchical governments.  They  can  claim  aedit  for  the  colonics 
of  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  of  MegAra,  Phocaca  and  Samos,  as  well 
as  for  the  great  Achaean  settlements  in  southern  Italy.  The 
Cypselids  at  Corinth,  and  Thrasybulus  at  Miletus,  are  instances 
of  tyrants  who  colonized  on  a  great  scale. 

In  their  religious  policy  the  tyrants  went  far  to  democratize 
Greek  reli^on.  The  functions  of  monarchy  had  been  largely 
religious;  but,  while  the  king  was  necessarily  a 
**2J*JJ!  priest,  he  was  not  the  only  priest  in  the,  community. 
..^,,^£^>»  There  were  special  priesthoods,  hereditary  in  par- 
ticular families,  even  In  the  monarchical  period;  and 
upon  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  while  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  kings  passed  to  republican  magistrates,  the  priesthoods 
which  were  in .  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  great  families 
tended  to  become  the  important  ones.  Thus,  before  the  rise  of 
tyranny,  Greek  religion  is  aristocratic.    The  cults  recognized 

*  An  exception  should  perhaps  be  made  in  the  case  of  Thucydides. 
'  The  Peisistratidac  come  off  better,  however 


by  the  state  aie  the  s<m  of  noble  dam.  The  religious  pre- 
rogatives of  the  nobles  helped  to  confirm  tbdr  polittcal  ones, 
and,  as  long  as  religion  retained  its  aristocratic  character,  it  was 
impossible  for  democracy  to  take  root.  The  policy  of  the  tyrants 
aiffiod  at  fostering  popular  cults  which  had  no  associations  with 
the  old  families,  and  at  establishing  new  festivals.  The  cult 
of  the  wine-god,  Dionysus,  was  thus  fostered  at  Sicyon  by 
Cleisthenes,  and  at  Corinth  by  the  Cypselids;  while  at  Athens 
a  new  festival  of  thb  ddty,  which  so  completdy  ovenhadowed 
the  older  fesrival  that  it  became  known  as  the  Great  Dionysia, 
probably  «wed  its  institution  to  Peisistratus.  Another  festival, 
the  Panathenaea,  which  had  been  instituted  only  a  few  years 
bdoxe  his  rise  to  power,  became  under  his  rule,  and  thanks  to  his 
policy,  the  chief  national  festival  of  the  Athenian  state.  Every- 
where, again,  we  find  the  tyrants  the  patrons  of  literature. 
Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  A^chylus  and  Simonides  found  a 
wdcome  at  the  court  of  Hiero.  Polycrates  was  the  patron  of 
Anacreon,  Periander  of  Arion.  To  Peisistratus  has  been  attri- 
buted, possibly  not  without  reason,  the  first  critical  edition  of 
the  text  of  Homer,  a  work  as  important  in  the  literaiy  history 
of  Greece  as  was  the  issue  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
in  English  history.  It  we  would  judge  fairly  of  tyranny,  and  (rf 
what  it  contributed  to  the  development  of  Greece,  we  must 
remember  how  many  states  there  were  in  whose  history  the 
period  of  greatest  power  coincides  with  the  rule  of  a  tyrant. 
This  is  unqucstiooably  true  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  of 
Syracuse  in  the  5th,  and  again  in  the  4th  century;  it  Is  probably 
true  of  Samoa  and  Miletus.  In  the  case  of  Athens  it  is  only  the 
splendour  of  the  Great  Age  that  blinds  us  to  the  greatness  of 
the  results  achieved  by  the  policy  of  the  Pdsistratids. 

With  the  overthrow  of  this  dynasty  tyranny  disappears  from 
Greece  proper  for  more  than  a  century.  During  the  century  and 
a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  its  first  appearance  the  whole 
aspect  of  Greek  life,  and  of  the  Greek  world,  had  changed. 
The  development  was  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  tines  on  which 
it  was  to  proceed  had  been  deariy  marked  out.  Political  power 
was  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  a  class.  The  struggle  between 
the  "  few  "  and  the  "  many  "  had  begun;  in  one  state  at  least 
(Athens)  the  victory  of  the  "  many  "  was  assured.  The  first 
chapter  in  the  iustory  of  democracy  was  already  written.  In 
the  art  of. war  the  two  innovations  which  were  ultimately  to 
establish  the  military  supremacy  oi  Greece,  hoplite  tactics  and 
the  trireme,  had  already  been  introduced.  Greek  literature  was 
no  longer  synonymous  with  epic  poetry.  Some  of  n,^,^ 
its  most  distinctive  forms  had  not  yet  been  evolved; 
indeed,  it  is  only  quite  at  the  end  of  the  period  that 
prose-writing  begins;  but  both  lyric  and  degiac  poetry  had  been 
brought  to  perfection.  In  art,  statuary  was  stiU  comparatively 
stiff  and  crude;  but  in  other  branches,  in  architecture,  in  vase- 
painting  and  in  coin-types,  the  aesthetic  genius  of  the  race  had 
asserted  its  pre-eminence.  Philosophy,  thesuptremegiftof  Greece 
to  the  modern  world,  had  become  a  living  power.  Some  of  her 
most  original  thinkers  belong  to  the  6th  century.  Critidsm  had 
been  applied  to  everything  in  turn:  to  the  gods,  to  conduct, 
and  to  the  conception  of  the  universe.  Before  the  Great  Age 
begins,  the  claims  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  political  freedom 
had  been  vindicated.  It  #as  not,  however,  in  Greece  proper 
that  progress  had  been  greatest.  In  the  next  century  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  Greek  dvilization  shifts  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Aegean:  in  the  6th  century  it  must  be  looked  for  at  Miletus, 
rather  than  at  Athens.  In  order  to  estimate  how  far  the  develop- 
ment of  Greece  had  advanced,  or  to  appredate  the  distinctive 
features  of  Greek  life  at  this  period,  we  must  study  Ionia,  rather 
than  Attica  or  the  Pdoponnese.  Almost  all  that  is  greatest  and 
most. characteristic  is  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Aegean.  Thegreat  naimisin  the  history  of  sdence  and  philosophy 
before  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century-^Thalei,  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes,  Heraditus,  Parmenidcs,  Anaximander,  Hecataeus; 
names,  which  arc  representative  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
geography  and  metaphysics^  are  all,  witlMot  exception,  Ionian. 
In  poetry,  too,  the  most  fdmous  names,  if  not  so  cxdusivdy 
Ionian,  are  connected  either  with  the  Asiatic  coast  or  with 
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the  Cydades.  Against  Archilochus  and  Aaacreen,  Sappbo  and 
Alcaeus,  Greece  has  nothing  better  to  set,  after  the  age  of  Hesiod, 
than  lyrtaeus  and  Theognis.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  greatness  of  the  lonians  as  navigators,  as  ooloiuaers  and 
as  traders.  In  wealth  and  in  population,  Miletua,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Persian  conquest,  must  have  been  far  ahead  of  any  city 
of  European  Greece^  Sybaris,  in  Magna  Graeda,  can  have  been 
its  only  rival  outside  Ionia,  There  were  two  respects,  however, 
in  which  the  comparison  was  in  favour  of  the  mother-oountry* 
In  warfare,  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan  infantry  was  un- 
questioned; in  politics,  the  Greek  states  showed  a  greater  power 
of  combination  than  the  Ionian. 

Finally^  Ionia  was  the  scene  of  the  first  conflicts  imtb  the 
Persian.    Here  were  decided  the  first  stages  of  a  stnigi^e  which 

was  to  determine  the  place  of  Greece  in  the  history 
^^IS&mM,    ^^  ^^^  world.    The  rise  of  Persia  under  Cyrus  was,  as 

Herodotus  saw,  the  turning-point  of  Greek  history. 
Hitherto  the  Greek  had  proved  himself  indispensable  to 
the  oriental  monarchies  with  which  he  had  been  brought  into 
contact.  In  Egypt  the  power  of  the  Saite  kings  rested  upon  the 
support  of  their  Greek  mercenaries.  Amasis  (569-525  B.C.),  wha 
is  raised  to  the  throne  as  the  leader  of  a  reaction  against  the 
influence  of  the  foreign  garrison,  ends  by  showing  greater  favour 
to  the  Greek  soldiery  and  the  Greek  traders  than  all  that  were 
before  him.  With  Lydia  the  relations  were  originally  hostile; 
the  conquest  of  the  Greek  fringe  is  the  constant  aim  of  Lydian 
policy.  Greek  influences,  however,  seem  to  have  quickly  per* 
meated  Lydia,  and  to  have  penetrated  to  the  court.  Alyattes 
(610-560  B.C.)  marries  an  Ionian  wife,  and  the  succession  is 
disputed  between  the  son  of  this  marriage  and  Croesus,  whose 
mother  was  a  Carian.  Croesus  (560-546  bx.)  secures  the  throne, 
only  to  become  the  lavish  patron  of  Greek  sanctuaries  and  the 
ally  of  a  Greek  state.  The  history  of  Hdlenism  had  begun. 
It  was  the  rise  of  Cyrus  that  closed  the  East  to  Gredc  enterprise 
and  Greek  influences.  In  Persia  we  find  the  antithesis  of  all 
that  is  characteristic  of  Greece — autocracy  as  opposed  to  liberty; 
a  military  society  organized  on  an  aristocratic  basis,  to  an 
industrial  society,  animated  by  a  democratic  spirit;  an  army, 
whose  strength  lay  in  its  cavalry,  to  an  army,  in  which  the  foot- 
soldier  alone  counted;  a  morality,  which  assign&i  the  chief 
place  to  veracity,  to  a  moraUty  which  subordinated  it  to  other 
virtues;  a  religion,  which  ranks  among  the  great  religions  of 
the  worid,  to  a  religion,  which  appeared  to  the  most  spiritual 
minds  among  the  Greeks  themselves  both  immoral  and  absurd. 
Between  two  sudi  races  there  could  be  ndther  sympathy,  nor 
mutual  understanding.    In  the  Great  Age  the  Greek  had  learned 

to  despise  the  Persian,  and  the  Persian  to  fear  the  Greek. 

In  the  6th  century  it  was  the  Persian  who  despised, 

and  the  Greek  who  feared.  Tlie  history  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the  Persian  empire  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  combination  of  intdlectual  strength  and 
political  weakness  in  the  character  of  a  people.  Hie  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  lonians  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  Persia, 
both  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Harpagus  (546-545  b.c.)  and 
in  the  Ionic  revolt  (499-494  b.c),  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
centrifugal  forces  always  tended  to  prove  the  stronger  in  the 
Greek  system,  and  nowhere  were  they  stronger  than  in  Ionia. 
The  tie  of  their  tribal  union  proved  weaker,  every  time  it  wa^ 
put  to  the  test,  than  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  individual  states.  A  league  of  jealous  commerdal  rivab  is 
certain  not  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  protracted  struggle  against 
great  odds.  Against  the  advancing  power  of  Lydia  a  common 
resistance  had  not  so  much  as  been  attempted.  Miletus,  the 
greatest  of  the  Ionian  towns^  had  recdved  aid  from  Chios  alone. 
Against  Persia  a  common  resistance  was  attempted.  The  Pani- 
om'um,  the  centre  of  a  religious  amphictyony,  became  for  the 
moment  iht  centre  of  a  political  league.  At  the  time  of  the 
Persian  conquest  Miktus  held  aloof.  She  secured  favourable 
terms  for  herself,  and  left  the  rest  of  Ionia  to  its  fate.  In  the 
later  conflict,  on  the  contrary,  Miletus  is  the  leader  in  the  revolt. 
The  issue  was  determined,  not  as  Herodotus  represents  it,  by 
the  inherent  indolence  ok  the  Ionian  nature,  but  by  the  selfish 
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policy  of  the  leading  states.  •  lA  the  sea-fight  at  I^e  (494  »x:.) 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  the  Milesiaita  and  Chians  fought 
with-desperate  courage.  The  day  was  kat  thanks  to  the  tzeadKiy 
of  the  Samian  and  Lesbian  contlngenta. 

The  causes  of  the  lucoetsf  ul  resistance  of  the  Gieeks  to  the 
invasions  of  their  country,  first  by  Data  and  Artaphemca 
(490  BX.),  in  tlie  reign  of  Darius,  and  then  by  Xemea  in  person 
(480^479  B.&),  are  Eaor6  complex.  Thenr  success  was  partly 
due  to  a  moral  cause.  And  this  was  realised  by  the  Greeks 
themsdves.  They  fdt  (see  Herod,  vii.  104)  that  the  subjects 
of  a  deqwt  are  no  match  for  the  ddzens  of  a  free  state,  who 
yidd  obedience  to  a  law  which  is  adf-impoaed.  But  the  cause 
was  not  solely  a  moral  one.  Nor  wai  the  result  dne  to  the 
numbers  and  effidency  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  in  the  degree  that 
the  Athenians  claimed  (see  Herod,  via.  139).  The  truth  is  that 
the  conditions,  both  political  and  military,  were  far  more  favour* 
d>le  to  the  Greek  defence  in  Europe  than  they  had  been  in  Asia. 
At  this  crisis  the  centripetal  forces  proved  stronger  than  the 
centrifugal.  The  moral  ascendancy  oi  Sparta  was  the  deter- 
mining factor.  In  Sparta  the  GrMks  bad  a  leader  whom  all 
were  ready  to  obey  (Herod.  vilL  2)»  But  for  her  influence  the 
forces  of  disintegration  would  have  made  themsdvea  fdt  as 
quickly  as  in  Ionia.  Sparta  was  confronted  with  inamease 
difficukies  in  conducting  the  defence  against  Xerxes.  The  two 
chief  naval  powers,  Athens  and  Aegina,  had  to  be  le^ondied 
after  a  long  and  exasperating  warfare  (see  Abcina).  After 
Thermopylae,  the  whde  Of  northern  Greece,  with  the  exception 
of  Athens  and  a  few  minor  states,  was  lost  to  the  Greek  cause. 
The  sui^sed  interests  of  the  Pd<^nnesiana,  who  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  forces,  conflicted  with  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  Athenians.  A  more  impartial  view  than  was 
possible  to  the  generation  for  which  Herodotus  wrote  auggesu 
that  Sparta  performed  her  task  with  intelligence  and  patriotism. 
The  daims  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  about  equally  balanced. 
And  in  ^ite  of  her  great  superiority  in  numbers,^  the  military 
conditions  were  far  from  favourable  to  Persia.  A  land  so  moun- 
tainous as  Greece  is  was  unsuited  to  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
the  most  effident  arm  of  the  service  in  the  Persian  Amy,  as 
.  in  most  oriental  ones.  Ignorance  of  local  conditions,  combined 
with  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  Greek  coast,  exposed  their  drips 
to  the  risk  of  destruction;  while  the  composite  character  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  jealousies  of  its  various  contingents,  tended  to 
neutrdize  the  advantage  of  numbers.  In  courage  and  discipline, 
the  flower  of  the  Persian  infantry  was  probably  little  inferior 
to  the  Greek;  in  equipment,  they  were  no  match  for  the  Greek 
panoply.  Lastly,  Xerxes  laboured  under  a  disadvantage,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  British  army  in  the 
South  African  War— distance  from  his  base. 

5.  The  Great  Age  [480-338  Bx:.).-^The  effects  of  the  repulse 
of  Persia  were  momentous  in  thdr  influence  upon  Greece.  The 
effects  upon  Eliaabethan  England  of  the  ddeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada  would  afford  quite  an  inadequate  parallel.  It^'^ve 
the  Greeks  a  heightened  sense,  both  of  thdr  own  national  unity 
and  of  thdr  superiority  to  the  barbarian,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  helped  to  create  the  material  conditions  requisite  alike  for 
the  artistic  and  political  devdopment  of  the  5th  century.  Other 
dties  besides  Athens  were  adorned  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
^xmIs  won  from  Persia,  and  Greek  trade  benefited  both  from  the 
reunion  of  Ionia  with  Greece,  and  from  the  suppression  of  piracy 
in  the  Aegean  and  the  Hellespont.  Do  these  developments 
justify  us  in  giving  to  the  period,  which  begins  with  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes,  and  ends  with  the  victory  of  Philip,  the  title  of 
"  the  Great  Age  "7  If  the  title  ts  justified  in  the  ca$e  of  the  5th 
century,  should  the  4th  centuiy  be  exduded  from  the  period? 
At  first  sight,  the  difference  between  the  4th  century  and  the 
5th  may  seem  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  5th 
and  the  6th.  On  the  political  side,  the  5th  century  is  an  age 
of  growth,  the  4th  an  age  of  decay;  on  the  literary  side,  the 

*  The  numbers  given  by  Herodotus  (upwards  of  5,000,000)  are 
enormously  exaggerated.  VVc  must  divide  bv  ten  or  fifteen  to 
arrive  at  a  probaUe  estimate  of  the  forces  that  actually  crossed 
the  Hellespont. 
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former-  is  an  tge  of  poetfy,  ttie  latter  afl  age'of  prose.  In  spite 
of  these  contrasts,  there  is  a  real  unity  in  the  period  which  hegins 
%ritb  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Alexander, 
as  compared  with  any  preceding  one.  It  is  an  age  of  maturity 
in  poHtics,  In  literature,  and  in  art;  and  this  is  true  of  no  earlier 
age.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  5th  century  is,  In  all  these  aspects 
of  Greek  life,  immature  as  compared  with  the  4th,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the.  4th  is  decadent  as  compared  with  the 
Sth.  On  the  political  side,  maturity  is.  In  one  sense,  reached 
in  the  earlier  century.  There  is  nothing  in  the  later  century  so 
great  as  the  Athenian  empire!  In  another  sense,  maturity  is 
not  reached  till  the  4th  century.  It  is  only  in  the  later  century 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Greek  constitutions  to  conform  to  a 
common  type,  democracy,  is  (at  least  appronmately)  realized, 
and  K  is  only  in  this  century  that  the  principles  upon  which 
democracy  is  based  are  carried  to  their  loglcid  conclusion.  In 
Kteiature,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  poetry,  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  5th  century  the  age  of  completed  development; 
but  in  prose  the  case  is  different.  The  style  even  of  Tbucydides 
is  immature,  as  compared  with  that  of  Isocrates  and  Plato.  In 
philosophy,  however  high  may  be  the  estimate  that  Is  formed 
of  the  genius  of  the  earlier  thinkers,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  in 
Plato  and  Aristotle  we  find  a  more  mature  stage  of  thought. 
In  art,  architecture  may  perhaps  be  said  to  reach  its  zenith  in 
the  5fh,  sculpture  In  the  4th  century.  In  its  political  aspect, 
the  history  of  the  Great  Age  resolves  itself  into  the  history  of 
two  movements,  the  imperial  and  the  democratic.  Hitherto 
Greece  bad  meant,  politically,  an  aggregate  of  Independent 
states,  very  numerous,  and,  as  a  rule,  very  small.  The  principle 
of  autonomy  was  to  the  Greek  the  most  sacred  of  all 
political  principles;  the  passion  for  autonomy  the 
If.  most  potent  of  political  factors.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  6th  century  Sparta  had  succeeded  In  combining 
the  majority  of  the  Peloponncsian  states  into  a  loose  federal 
union;  so  loose,  however,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  dormant 
m  the  Intervals  of  peace.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion 
the  Peloponnesian  League  was  extended  so  as  to  include  all  the 
states  which  had  espoused  the  national  cause.  It  looked  on  the 
morrow  of,  Plataca  and  Mycale  (the  two  victories,  won  simul- 
taneously, in  479  B.C.,  by  Spartan  commanders,  by  which  the 
danger  from  Persia  was  finally  averted)  as  if  a  permanent  basis 
for  union  might  be  found  in  the  hegemony  of  Sparta.  The  sense 
of  a  common  peril  and  a  common  triumph  brought  with  it  the 
need  of  a  common  union;  it  was  Athens,  however,  instead  of 
Sparta,  by  whom  the  first  conscious  effort  was  made  to  transcend 
the  isolation  of  ihe  Greek  political  system  and  to  bring  the  units 
Into  combination.  The  league  thus  founded  (the  Delian  League, 
established  In  477  B.c.)  was  under  the  presidency  of  Athens, 
but  it  Included  hardly  any  other  state  besides  those  that  had 
conducted  the  defence  of  Greece.  It  was  formed,  almost  entirely, 
of  the  slates  which  had  been  liberated  from  Persian  rule  by 
the  great  victories  of  the  wsr.  The  Delian  League,  even  in  the 
form  in  which  It  was  first  established,  as  a  confederation  of 
autonomous  allies,  marks  an  advance  In  political  conceptions 
apon  the  Peloponncsian  League.  Provision  is  made  for  an 
annual  revenue,  for  periodical  meetings  of  the  council,  and  for 
a  permanent  executive.  It  is  a  real  federation,  though  an 
imperfect  one.  There  were  defects  in  its  constitution  which 
rendered  it  inevitable  that  it  should  be  transformed  into  an 
empire.  Athens  was  from  the  first  "  the  predominant  partner." 
The  fleet  was  mainly  Athenian,  the  commanders  entirely  so; 
the  aflKssment  of  the  tribute  was  in  Athenian  hands;  there 
was  no  federal  court  appointed  to  determine  questions  at  Issue 
between  Athens  and  the  other  members;  and,  worst  omission 
of  all,  the  right  of  secession  was  left  undecided.  By  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  Pelian  League  has  become  the  Athenian 
empire.  Henceforward  the  imperial  idea,  in  one  form  or  another, 
dominates  Greek  poSttcs..  Athens  failed  to  extend  her  authority 
over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Her  empire  was  overthrown;  but  the 
tfiumph  of  autonomy  proved  the  triumph  of  imperialism. 
The  Spartan  empire  succeeds  to  the  AthenitA,  end,  when  It  b 
finally  shattered-at  Leuctra  (371  B.C.),  the  hegemony  of  Thebes,. 


which  is  "established  on  Its  niins,  Is  an  empire  in  all  but  name. 
The  decay  of  Theban  power  paves  the  way  for  the  rise  of  Macedon. 

Thus  throughout  this  period  we  can  trace  two  forces  contending 
for  mastery  in  the  Greek  political  system.  Two  causes  divide 
the  allegiance  of  the  Greek  world,  the  cause  of  empire  and  the 
cause  of  autonomy.  The  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos 
did  not  involve  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Sparta.  For  seventeen  years  more  Athens  retained  her 
place  in  the  league,  "  which  bad  been  established  against  the 
Mede"  under  the  presidency  of  Sparta  in  480  b.c.  (Thuc.  i.  102). 
The  ascendancy  of  Cimon  and  the  Philolaconian  party  at  Athens 
was  favourable  to  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  states;, 
and  at  Sparta  in  normal  times  the  balance  Indined  in  favour 
of  the  party  whose  policy  is  best  described  by  the  motto  "  quieta 
non  movere.". 

In  the  end,  however,  the  opposi.tion  of  the  two  contending 
forces  proved  too  strong  for  Spartan  neutrality.  The  fall  of 
Cimon  (461  B.C.)  was  followed  by  the  so-called  "  First 

Peloponnesian  War,"  a  conflict  between  Athens  and 

her  maritime  rivals,  Corinth  and  Aegina,  into  which  'war^! 
Sparta  was  ultimately  drawn.  Thucydides  regards 
the  hostilities  of  these  yeajs  (460-454  B.C.),  which  were  resumed 
for  a  few  months  in  446  B.C.,  on  the  expiration  of  the  Five  Years' 
Truce,  as  preliminary  to  those  of  the  great  Peloponnesian  War 
(431-404  B.C.).  The  real  question  at  Issue  was  in  both  cases  the 
same.  The  tie  that  united  the  opponents  of  Athens  was  found 
in  a  common  hostility  to  the  imperial  Idea.  It  is  a  complete 
misapprehension  to  regard  the  Peloponnesian  War  as  a  mere 
duel  between  two  rival  claimants  for  empire.  The  ultimatum 
presented  by  Sparta  on  the  eve  of  the  war  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  autonomy  to  the  subjects  of  Athens.  There  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  her  sincerity  in  presenting  it  in  this  form.  It  would, 
however,  be  an  equal  misapprehension  to  regard  the  war  as 
merely  a  struggle  between  the  cause  of  empire  and  the  cause  of 
autonomy.  Corresponding  to  this  fundamental  contrast  there 
are  other  contrasts,  constitutional,  racial  and  military.  The 
military  interest  of  the  war  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Athens 
was  a  sea  power  and  Sparta  a  land  one.  As  the  war  went  on, 
the  constitutional  aspect  tended  to  become  more  marked.  At 
first  there  were  democracies  on  the  side  of  Sparta,  and  oligarchies 
on  the  side  of  Athens.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  war,  when 
Lysander's  influence  was  supreme,  we  see  the  jforces  of  oligarchy 
everywhere  united  and  organized  (or  the  destruction  of  demo- 
cracy. In  its  origin  the  war  was  certainly- not  due  to  the  rivalry 
of  Dorian  and  Ionian.  This  racial,  or  tribal,  contrast  counted 
for  more  in  the  politics  of  Sicily  than  of  Greece;  and,  though 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek  race  were  represented 
respectively  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  sides,  the  allies  on  neither 
side  belonged  exclusively  to  the  one  branch  or  the  other.  Still, 
it  remains  true  that  the  Dorian  slates  were,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
Spartan  side,  and  the  Ionian  states,  as  a  rule,  on  the  Athenian 
— ^a  division  of  sentiment  which  must  have  helped  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  to  intensify  the  animosities. 

As  a  political  experiment  the  Athenian  empire  possesses  « 
unique  Interest.      It  represents  the  first  attempt  to  fuse  the 
principled  of  imperialism  and  democracy.    It  is  at 
once  the  first  empire  in  history  possessed  and  admini-    JJJ^^j^ 
stcred  by  a  sovereign  people,  and  the  first  which    mmftni, 
sought  to  ^tablish  a  common  system  of  democratic 
institutions  amongst  its  subjects.*    It  was  an  experiment  that 
failed,  partly  owing  to  the  inherent  strength  of  the  oligarchic 
cause,  partly  owing  to  the  exclusive  character  of  ancient  citizen- 
ship.   The  Athenians  themselves  recognized  that  their  empire 
depended  for  its  existence  upon  the  solidarity  of  democratic 
interests  (see  Thuc.  iii.  47;  Pseudo-Xenophon,  it  Rep,  Ath.  L  14, 
ill.   10).    An  understanding  existed  between  the  democratic, 
leaders  in  the  subject -states  and  the  democratic  party  at  Athens. 

*  It  has  been  denied  b)r  some  writers  («./;.  by  A.  H.  J.  Grecaidge  ) 
that  Athens  interfered  with  the  constitutions  of  the  subject-states. 
For  the  view  put  forward  in  the  text,  the  following  passages  may 
be  quoted:  Aristotle,  Pciilia  1307  b  ao;  Isocrates,  Pnnejffrieu$, 
105,  106,  Panalh/naicus,  54  and  68;  Xenophon.  Hcikmicatm.  4.7; 
P*.-Xen.  Atiun.  Consiil.  i.  14,  iii.  la 
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Charges  were  easily  trumped  up  aipunst  obnoid«u&  oligarchn, 
and  conviction  as  easily'  obtained  in  the  Athenian  courts  oi 
law.  Such  a  system  forced  the  oligarchs  into  an  attitude  ot 
opposition.  How  much  this  opposition  counted  for  was  rcaj^zed 
when  the  Sicilian  disaster  (413  b.c.)  gave  the  subjects  their  chanoe 
to  revolt.  The  organization  of  the  oligarchical  party  throughout 
the  empire,  which  was  effected  by  Lysandcr  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  war,  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Athenian  ascendancy 
hardly  less  than  the  subsidies  of  Persia.  Had  Athens  aimed  at 
establishing  a  community  of  interest  between  herself  and  her 
subjects,  based  upon  a  conxmon  citi^nship,  her  empire  might 
have  endured.  It  would  have  been  a  policy  akin  to  that  which 
secured  the  permanence  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  it  was  a 
policy  which  found  advocates  when  the  day  for  it  was  past  (see 
Aristophanes,  Lysisfralat  574  ff.;  cf.  the  grant  of  citizenship 
to  the  Samians  after  Aegospotami,  CI. A.  iv.  8,  ib).  But  the 
policy  pursued  by  Athens  tn  the  plenitude  of  her  power  was  the 
reverse  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Rome  in  her  treatment  of  tb« 
franchiee.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  fate  of  the 
wnpire  was  scaled  by  the  law  of  Pericles  (4s  i  b>cO*  by  which  thQ 
franchise  was  restricted  to  those  who  could  establish  Athenian 
descent  on  both  sides.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  process  of 
amalgamation  through  intermarriage  was  abruptly  checked; 
what  was  more  serious  was  that  a  hard  and  iast  line  was  drawn, 
once  and  for  all,  between  the  small  body  of  privileged  rulers  and 
the  great  mass  of  unprivileged  subjects.  Maine  {Early  Institu- 
tions, lecture  i^  has  classed  the  Athenian  empire  with  those 
of  the  familiat  Oriental  type,  which  attempt  nothing  beyond  the 
raising  of  taxes  and  the  levying  of  troops.  The  Athenian  empire 
cannot,  indeed,  be  classed  with  the  Roman,  or  with  the  British 
rule  in  India;  it  does  not,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
the  empires  of  Cyrus  or  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  Though  the  basis  o( 
its  organization,  like  that  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius, 
was  financial,  it  attempted,  and  Secured,  objects  beyond  the 
mere  payment  of  tribute  and  the  supply  of  ships.  If  Athens  did 
not  Introduce  a  common  religion,  or  a  common  system  of  educa- 
tion, or  a  common  citizenship,  she  did  introduce  a  common  type 
of  political  institutions,  and  a  common  jurisdiction.^  She  went 
some  way,  too,  in  the  direction  of  estabUshing  a  common  system 
of.  coihs,  and  of  weights  and  measures.  A  common  language 
was  there  already.  In  a  word,  the  Athenian  empire  marks  a 
definite  stiige  of  political  evolution. 

The  other  great  political  movement  of  the  age  was  the  prpgrcss 
of  dcknocracy.  Before  the  Persian  invasion  democracy  was  a 
1^  rare  phenoihenon  in  Greek  politics.    Where  it  was 

mmtmn  found  it  existed  in  an  imdevelopcd  form,  and  its  tenure 
of  power  was  precarious.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  it  had  become  the  prevalent  form 
of  government.  Hie  great  majority  of  Greek  states  had  adopted 
democratic  constitutions.  Both  in  the  Athenian  sphere  of 
infhience  and  in  the  colonial  world  outside  that  sphere,  demo- 
cracy was  all  but  the  only  form  of  constitution  known.  It  was 
only  in  Greece  proper  that  oligarchy  held  its  own.  In  the 
Peloponnese  it  could  count  a  majority  of  the  states;  in  northern 
Greece  at  least  a  half  of  them.  The  spread  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions was  arrested  by  the  victory  of  Sparta  in  the  East,  and 
the  rise  of  Diohysius  in  the  West.  There  was  a  moment  at  the 
cad  cn(  the  sth  century  when  It  looked  as  if  democracy  was  a  lost 
causes  Even  Athens  was  for  a  brief  period  imder  the  rule  of 
the  Thirty  (404-403  B.c.)^  In  the  regions  which  had  formed 
the  empire  of  Athens  the  decarchics  set  up  by  Lysander  were 
soon  overthrown,  and  democracies  restored  in  most  cases,  but 
oligarchy  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  form  in  Greece  proper 
until  Leuctra  (371  B.C.),  and  in  Sicily  t>Tanny  had  a  still  longer 
tenure  of  power.  By  the  cod  of  the  Great  Age  oligarchy  has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  Greek  world,  except  in  the  sphere 
of  Persian  influence.  The  Spartan  monarchy  fitill  survives;  a 
few  Peloponncsian  states  still  maintain  the  rule  of  the  few;  here 
*The  evidence  seems  to  fndtcate  that  «U  the  more  important 
criminal  cases  throughout  the  empire  were  tried  in  the  Athenian 
courts.  In  civil  eases  Athehs  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  subject- 
states  the  right  of  suing  Athenian  citizens,  as  well  as  dtizcns  qf  other 
silbiKt-ctttiea. 


and  thore  in  GsMce  itieU  we  nu«t  ^rith  aKVwalof  the  iyraMmu\ 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  democracy  is  everywhere  the  only 
type  of  coostilution.  And  democracy  has  developed  as  well 
as  spread.  At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes,  which  was  a  demoaacy  in  the  vi^w  of  bis  contem- 
poraries, had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  aristocracy  (Aristo£l 
Atk.  Tel.  29*  3).  We  can  trace  a  similar  change  of  sentiment 
in  Sicily.  As  compared  with  the  extxeme  form^  of  oonstitutioa 
adopted  at  Syracuse  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  expedition, 
the  democracies  established  two  generations  earlier,  on  the  fall 
of  the  tyrannis,  appeared  oligarchical.  The  changes  by  which 
the  character  of  the  Greek  democracies  was  revolutionized  were^ 
four  in  number:  the  substitution  of  sortition  for  election,  the 
abolition  of  a  property  qualification,  the  payment  of  officials 
and  the  rise  of  a  class  of  professional  politicians.  In  the  demo- 
cracy of  Cieisthenes  no  payment  was  given  for  service,  whether 
as  a  magistrate,  a  juror  or  a  member  of  the  BoulS.  The  higher 
magistracies  were  filled  by  election,  and  they  were  held  almost 
exclusively  by  the  members  of  the  grcAt  Athenian  families* 
For  the  highest  office  of  all,  the  archonship,  none  but  Pettta- 
cosiomtdintni  (the  first  of  the  four  Solonian  dasses)  were  eligible. 
The  introduction  of  pay  and  tbc  removal  of  the  property  quali* 
fication  formed  part  of  the  reforms  of  Pericles.  Sortition  had  been 
instituted  for  election  a  generation  earlier  (4S7  B.C.)..'  What  i^ 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  aO  thesc.changcs,  the  rise  of  the 
demagogues,  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  Pclopoonesian  War. 
From  the  time  of  Ocisthenes  to  the  ou^brc^  of  the  war  every 
statesman  of  note  at  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  Thembtodea 
(and,  perhaps,  of  Ephialtes),  is  of  aristocratic  birth.  Down  to 
the  fail  of  Cimon  the  course  of  Athenian  politics  is  to  a  great 
extent  determined  by  the  alliances  and  ant^thies  of  Ihc  great 
clans.  AVith  the  Peloponnesian  War  a  new  epoch  begins.  '  The 
chief  office,  the  stratcgia,  b  still,  as  a  rule,  held  by  men  of  rank. 
But  leadership  in  the  Ecdcsia'  has  passed  to  men  of  a  diffiereni 
class.  The  demagpgues  were  not  necessarily  poor  men.  Cleon 
was  d  wealthy  man;  JEucrates,  Lysfcles  and  nyperbolus  were, 
at  any  rate,  tradesmen  rather  than  artisans.  7be  first  "  labour 
member*'  proper  b  Cleophon  (411-404  B.C.),  a  lyre-maker. 
They  belonged,  however,  not  to  the  land-owning,  but  to  the  iiK 
dust  rial  classes;  they  were  dbtinguished  from  the  older  race  of 
party-leaders  by  a  vulgar  accent,  and  by  a  violence  of  gesture 
in  public  speaking,  and  they  found  their  supporters  among  the 
population  of  the  city  and  its  port,  the  IJeiraeus,  rather  than 
among  the  farmers  of  the  country  districts.  In  the  4th  century 
the  demagogues,  though  under  another  name,  that  of  orators, 
have  acquired  entire  control  of  the  £cclesi».  It  b  an  age  of 
professionalbm,  and  the  professional  soldier  has  hU  counterpart 
in  the'  professional  politician.  Down  to  the  death  of  Pericles 
the  partv-Ieadcr  had  always  held  office  as  Strategus.  Hb  rival, 
Tbucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  forms  a  solitary  exception  to  thb 
statement.  In  the  4th  century  the  divorce  between  the  general 
and  the  statesman  b  complete.  The  generab  «re  professional 
soldiers,  who  aspire  to  no  political  influence  in  the  state,  and  the 
statesmen  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  politics,  a  career 
for  which  they  have  prepared  thiemselves  by  a  professional 
training  in  oratory  or  administrative  work.  The  niin  of  agri- 
culture during  the  war.  had  reduced  the  old  families  to  insigni- 
ficance. Birth  counts  for  less  than  nothing  as  a  political  asset 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes. 

But  great  as  are  the  contrasts  wh^ch  have  been  pointed 
out  between  the  earlier  and  the  later .  democracy,  those  that 
distingubh  the  ancient,  conception  of  democracy  from 
the  modem  are  of  a  still  more  essential  nature.    The    2!sw 
differences  that  dbtlnguish  the  democracies  of  ancient  * 

Greece  from  those  of  xhe  modem  world  have  their  origin, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  difference  between  a  city-state 
and  a  nation-state.    Many  of  the  mo&t  famous  Greek  states 

*  After  thb  date,  and  partly  in  cooscqueace  of  the  change,  the 
archonship,  to  which  sortition  was  applied,  loses  its  importance. 
The  straUgi  (generals)  become  the  chief  executive  officials.  A*  dec* 
tion  was  never  roplaoed  bjf  the  lot  tn  chcit  cue,  the  change  had  less 
praaical  meamag  than  might  appear  M  ant  «gb|.   j(See  AitCBOirs 
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had  an  area  of  a  few  square  m3es;  the  largest  of  them  was  no 
larger  than  an  En^h  county.    IV>Uttcal  theory  put  the  limit 
of  the  citizen-body  at  10,000.    Though  this  number  was  exceeded 
in  a  few  cases,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  state,  except  Athens,  ever 
counted  more  than  30,000  citizens.    In  the  nation-states  of 
modem  times,  democratic  governm^t  is  possible  only  under  the 
form  of  a  representative  system;  in  the  city-state  representative 
government  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unknown.    In  the 
ancient  type  of  democracy  a  popular  chamber  has  no  existence. 
The  Ecdesia  is  not  a  chamber  in  any  sense  of  the  term;  it  is  an 
assembly  of  the  whole  people,  which  every  citizen  is  entitled 
to  attend,  and  in  which  every  one  is  equally  entitled  to  vote  and 
speak.    The  question  raised  in  modem  political  science,  as  to 
whether  sovereignty  resides  in  the  electors  or  their  representatives, 
has  thus  neither  place  nor  ineaning  in  ancient  theory.    In  the 
same  w^y,  one  of  the  most  familisr  results  of  modem  analysis, 
the  distinction  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  finds 
no  recognition  in  the  Greek  writers,    tn  a  direct  system  of 
government   there  can  be  no  executive  in  the  proper  sense. 
Executive  functions  are  discharged  by  the  ecdesia,  to  whose 
decision  the  details  of  administration  may  be  referred.    The 
position  of  the  stratcgi,  the  cMef  officials  in  the  Athenian 
democracy  of  the  5th  centurv,  was  in  no  sense  comparable  to 
that  of  a  modem  cabinet.    Hence  the  individual  citizen  in  an 
andent  democracy  was  concerned  in,  and  responsible  for,  the 
actual  work  of  government  to  a  degree  that  is  inconceivable  iii 
a  modem  state.    Thus  participation  in  the  administrative  and 
judidal  business  of  the  state  is  made  by  Aristotle  the  differentiiEi 
of   the  citizen    (roXrriTt   terrh  6  fterlXf^^  KpUrtctJS   ical  Apx^, 
Aristot.  Politics,  p.  1 275  a  ^o),    A  large  proportion  of  the  dtizcns 
of  Athene,  in  addition  to  frequent  service  in  th^  courts  of  law, 
must  hi  the  course  of  their  lives  have  held  a  magistracy,  great 
or  small,  or  have  atted  for  a  year  or  two  as  members  of  the 
Boule.^    It  inust  be  remembered  that  there  was  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  a  permanent  dvil  service  in  the  ancient   state. 
Much  of  the  work  of  a  government  o/Hce  would  have  been 
transacted  by  the  Athenian  BoulC.    It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  political  and  administrative  questions  of  great  import- 
ance came  before  the  popular  courts  of  law.    Hence  it  follows 
that  the  ordinary  citizen  of  an  ancient  democracy,  in  the  course 
of  his  service  in  the  3oute  or  the  law-courts,  acquired  an  interest 
in  political  questions,  and  a  grasp  of  adminutrative  work,  which 
none  but  a  select  few  can  hope  to  acquire  under  the  conditions 
of  the  moderh  system.    IVhere  there  existed  neither  a  popular 
Chamber  nor  a  distinct  executive,  there  was  no  opportunity  idr 
the  growth  of  a  party-systeip.    Thc)«  were,  of  course,  political 
giarties  at  Athens  and  elsewhere — oligarchs  and  democrats, 
conservatives  and  radicals,  a  peace-party  and  a  War-party; 
according  fo  the  burning  question  of  the  day,    There  was, 
hoiPWtr,  nothing  equivalent  to  a  general  election,  to  a  cabinet 
(or  to  that  collective  responsibility  which  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
cabinet),  or  to  the  government  and  the  opposition.    Party 
organization,  therefore,  and  a  party  system,  in  the  proper  sense, 
were  never  developed.    Wh&tcver  may  have  been  the  evils 
incident  to  the  andent  form  of  democracy,  the  "  boss/'  the 
caucus  and  the  spoils-systero  were  not  among  them.  ' 

Besides  these  differences,  which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  result 
from  the  difference  of  scale,  there  are  others,  hardly  less  profound, 
whicfi  are  not  connected  with  the  size  of  the  city-state.  Perhaps 
the  niost  striking  contrast  between  the  democracies  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  times  is  to  be  found  in  their  attitude  towards 
privilege.  Ancient  democracy  implies  privilege;  modem 
democracy  implies  its  destrudion.  In  the  more  fully  developed 
democracies  of  the  modem  World  (e.g.  In  the  United  States,  or  in 
Australia),  the  privilege  of  class  is  unknown;  in  some  of  them 
U.g.  P^ew  Zealand,  Australia,  Norway)  even  the  privilege  of 
sex  has  been  abolished.  Andent  democracy  was  bound  up  with 
privilege  as  much  as  oligarchy  was.  The  transition  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  was  effected  by  enlarging  the  area  of  privilege 
and  by  altering  its  basis.    In  an  oligarchical  state  citizenship 

'  For  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  annually  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Athena,  tee  Aristot.  Atk.  Fot.  24.  3. 


might  be  confined  to  10^  of  the  free  poptdatloo;  under  a 
democracy  50%  might  enjoy  it.  In  the  former  case  the  qualifica- 
tion might  be  wealth  or  land;  in  the  latter  case  it  might  be, 
as  it  was  at  Athens,  birth,  i.c.  descent,  on  both  sides,  from  a 
citizen  family.  But,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  distinction  between 
a  privileged  and  an  unprivileged  body  of  free-bom  residents 
is  fundamental.  To  the  unprivileged  class  belonged,  not  only 
foreigners  temporarily  resident  (^k«h)  and  aliens  permanently 
domiciled  Otcroictx),  but  also  those  native-born  inhabitants  A 
the  state  who  were  of  fordgn  extraction,  on  one  side  or  the 
other.*  The  privileges  attaching  to  citizenship  included,  in 
addition  to  eligibility  for  oflicc  and  a  vote  in  the  assembly,  such 
private  rights  as  that  of  owning  land  or  a  house,  or  of  conliacting 
a  marriage  with  one  of  citizen  status.  The  dtizen,  to«,  was 
alone  the  recipient  of  all  the  various  forms  of  pay  {e.g.  for  attend- 
ance in  the  assembly,  for  service  in  the  Boule  or  the  law-courts, 
or  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  festivals)  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  the  developed  democracy  of  the  4th  century. 
The  mdocci  could  not  even  plead  in  a  court  of  law  in  person, 
but  only  through  a  patron  {rpoffrlmf:).  It  is  intelligible  that 
privileges  so  great  should  be  jealously  guarded.  In  the  demo- 
crad(^  of  the  modern  world  naturalization  is  easy;  in  those 
of  ancient  Greece  admission  to  the  franchise  was  rarely  accorded. 
In  modem  times,  again, we  are  accustomed  to  connect  democracy 
with  the  emancipation  of  women.  It  is  tmc  that  only  ^^. 
a  few  democratic  constitutionsgrant  them  thcsuffrage;  JJ'  ** 
but  though,  as  a  rule,  they  are  denied  public  rights,  woowa. 
the  growth  of  ]x>pular  government  has  been  almost 
everywhere  accompanied  by  an  extension  of  thdr  private  rights, 
and  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law,  custom 
or  public  opmion  upon  their  freedom  of  action.  In  andent 
Greece  the  democrades  were  as  illiberal  In  their  poKcy  as  the 
oligarchies.  Women  of  the  respectable  class  were  condemned 
to  comparative  seclusion'.  They  enjoyed  far  less  freedom  in 
4th-century  Athens  than  in  the  Homeric  Age.  It  is  not  in  any 
of  the  democracies,  but  In  conservative  Sparta,  that  they 
possess  privilege  and  exercise  influence. 

The  most  fundamental  of  all  the  contrasts  between  democracy 
in  its  ancient  and  in  its  rnodcrn  form  remains  to  be  stated. 
The  ancient  stale  was  inseparable  from  sliivery.  In  ,p. 
this  respect  there  was  no  difference  between  democracy 
and  the  other  forms  of  government .  No  inconsistency  was  felt, 
therefore,  between  this  institution  and  the  democratic  prindple. 
Modem  political  theory  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  the 
Conception  of  the  dignity  of  labour;  andent  political  theory 
tended  to  regard  labour  as  a  disquafification  for  the  exercise 
of  political  rights.  Where  slavery  exists,  the* taint  of 'it  will 
inevitably  cling  to  all  labour  that  can  be  performed  by  the 
slave.  In  andent  Athens  (which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  Creek  democrades)  unskilled  labour  Was  aln^ost  entirely 
slave-labour,  and  skilled  labour  was  largely  so.  ■  The  arts  and 
crafts  were,  to  some  extent,  exerdsed  by  dtizcns,  but  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  4th  than  In  the  6th  century.  They  were,  however, 
chiefly  left  to  aliens  or  slaves.  The  dtizen-body  of  Athens  in 
the  age  of  Demosthenes  has  been  stigmatized  as  consisting  in 
great  measure  of  salaried  paupers.  There  is,  doubtless,  an 
exaggeration  in  this.  It  is,  however,  true,  both  that  the  system 
of  state-pay  went  a  long  way  towards  supplying  the  sins  pie  wants 
of  a.  southem  population,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  had  time  to  spare  for  the  service  of  the  state.  Had  the 
life  of  the  lower  class  of  citizens  been  absorbed  in  a  round  of 
mechanical  labours,  as  fully  as  is  the  life  of  our  Industrial  classes, 
the  working  of  an  ancient  democracy  would  have  been  impos^iblft 
In  Justice  to  th^  andent  democractesit  must  be  conceded  that, 
while  popular  government  carried  with  it  neither  tiie  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  aUen  nor  the  emancipation  of  the  slaved  the  rigbls 
secured  to'both  classes  were  more  considerable  in  the  democratic 
states  than  elsewhere.  The  lot  of  the  slave,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
alien,  was  a  peculiarly  favourable  one  at  Athens.  The  pseudo- 
Xenophon  in  the  sth  century  {De  rip.  Aih.  1.  i^ii)  and  Plato 

*Foreisa  is  not  used  hrre  as  equivalent  to  non-Hellenic.     It  means 
**  bclonj^  to  another  state,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian." 
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in  the  4th  {JUpublie,  p.  563^8),  prove  tliat  tfie  Spirit  of  liberty, 
with  which  Athenian  life  was  permeated,  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  the  position  of  these  classes.  When  we  read  that 
critics  complained  of  the  opulence  of  slaves,  and  of  the  liberties 
they  took,  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  slave  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  poorer  class  of  citizens  either  by  his  dress 
or  his  look,  we  begin  to  realize  the  difference  between  the  slavery 
of  ancient  Athens  and  the  system  as  it  was  worked  on  the  Roman 
laiifundia  or  the  plantations  of  the  New  World. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  fall  of  Athens  would  mean 
the  triumph  of  the  prindple  of  autonomy.  If  Athens  had 
surrendered  within  a  year  or  so  of  the  Sicilian  catas- 
trophe, this  anticipation  would  probably  have  been 
fulfilled.  It  was  the  last  phase  of  the  struggle  (4x3- 
404  B.C.)  that  rendered  a  Spartan  empire  inevitable. 
The  oligarchical  governments  established  by  Lysandcr  recognized 
that  their  tenure  of  power  was  dependent  upon  Spartan  support, 
while  Lysander  himself,  to  whose  genius,  as  a  political  organizer 
not  less  than  as  a  commander,  the  triumph  of  Sparta  was  due, 
was  unwilling  to  see  his  work  undone.  The  Athenian  empire 
had  never  included  the  greater  part  of  Greece  proper;  since 
the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  its  possessions  on  the  mainland,  outside 
the  boundaries  of  Attica,  were  limited  to  Naupactus  and  Plataca. 
Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  the  control  of  the  entire 
Greek  world  east  of  the  Adriatic.  Athens  had  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  a  dual  system;  Sparta  sought  to  establish 
uniformity.  The  attempt  failed  from  the  first.  Within  a  year 
of  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Thebes  and  Corinth  had  drifted  into 
an  attitude  of  opposition,  while  Argos  remained  hostile  It  was 
not  long  before  the  policy  of  Lysander  succeeded  in  uniting 
against  Sparta  the  very  forces  upon  which  she  had  relied  when 
she  entered  on  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Corinthian  War 
(394-387  B.C.)  was  brought  about  by  the  alliafice  of  all  the  second- 
class  powers — ^Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos— against  the  one 
first-class  power,  Sparta.  Though  Sparta  emerged  successful 
from  the  war,  it  was  with  the  loss  of  her  maritime  empire,  and 
at  the  cost  of  recognizing  the  prindple  of  autonomy  as  the  basis 
of  the  Greek  political  system.  It  was  already  evident,  thus 
early  in  the  century,  that  the  centrifugal  forces  were  to  prove 
stronger  than  the  centripetal.  Two  further  causes  may  be 
indicated  which  help  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  Spartan 
empire.  In  the  first  phce  Spartan  sea-power  was  an  artificial 
creation.  History  seems  to  show  that  it  is  idle  for  a  state  to 
aspire  to  naval  supremacy  unless  it  possesses  a  great  commercial 
marine.  Athens  had  possessed  such  a  marine;  her  naval 
supremacy  was  due  not  to  the  mere  size  of  her  fleet,  but  to  the 
numbers  and  skill  of  her  seafaring  population.  Sparta  had  no 
commerce.  She  could  build  fleets  more  easily  than  she  could 
man  them.  A  single  defeat  (at  Cnidus,  391  B.C.)  sufiiced  for 
the  ruin  of  her  sea-power.  The  second  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
finandal  weakness  of  the  Spartan  stato.  The  Spartan  treasury 
had  been  temporarily  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  but  neither  during  that  war,  nor  afterwards,  did  Sparta 
succeed  in  developing  any  sdentific  finandal  system.  Athens 
was  the  on^  state  which  dther  possessed  a  Urge  annual  revenue 
or  accumulated  a  considerable  reserve.  Under  the  conditions 
of  Greek  warfare^  fleets  were  more  expensive  than  armies.  Not 
only  was  money  needed  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the 
ships,  but  the  sailor  must  be  paid,  while  the  soldier  served  for 
nothing.  Hence  the  power  with  the  longest  purse  could  both 
build  the.  largest  fleet  and  attract  the  most  skilful  seamen. 
•  .The  battle  of  Leuctra  transferred  the  hegemony  from  Sparta 
to  ThebcSv  but  the  attempt  to  unite  Greece  under  the  leadership 
of  Thebes  was  from  the  first  doomed  to  failure.  The 
''*****  conditions  were  less  favourable  to  Thebes  than  they 
had  been  to  Athens  or  Sparta.  Thebes  was  even  more 
exdusivdy  a  land-power  than  Sparta.  She  had  no 
revenue  comparable  to  that  of  Athens  in  the  preceding  century. 
Unlike  Athens  and  Sparta,  she  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
identified  with  a  political  cause.  As  the  enemy  of  Athens  in  the 
5th  century,  she  was  on  the  side  of  oligarchy;  as  the  rival  of 
Sparta  in  the  4th,  she  was  on  the  side  of  democracy;. but  in  her 


bid  for  primacy  she'oould  not  appeal,  as  Athens  and  Sipaita 
could,  to  a  great  political  tradition,  nor  had  she  behind  her, 
as  they  had,  the  moral  force  of  a  great  political  principle.  Her 
position,  too,  in  Boeotia  itself  was  insecure.  The  rise  of  Athena 
was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  the  synoecism  (avvouaafiiU) 
of  Attica.  All  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  Athem'ans.  But 
"  Boeotian  "  and  "  Theban  "  were  not  synonymous  terms.  The 
Boeotian  league  was  an  imperfect  form  of  union,  as  compared 
with  the  Athenian  state,  and  the  daim  of  Thebes  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  league  was,  at  best,  sullenly  acquiesced  In  by  the 
other  towns,  ll^e  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Boeotian  dties,  however  necessary  tt  may  have  been  In  order 
to  unite  the  country,  was  a  measure  which  at  once  impaired  the 
resources  of  Thebes  and  outraged  Greek  sentiment.  It  has  htxa 
often  held  that  the  failure  of  "nieban  policy  was  due  to  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  (at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  363  B.C.).  For  this 
view  there  is  no  justification.  His  policy  had  proved  a  failure 
before  his  death.  Where  it  harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  spirit  of  dissidcnce,  it  succeeded;  where  it  attempted 
to  run  counter  to  it,  it  failed.  It  succeeded  yi  destroying  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnese;  it  failed  to  unite  thc( 
Peloponnese  on  a  new  basis.  It  failed  still  more  signally  to  unite 
Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus.  It  left  Greece  weaker  and  more 
divided  than  it  found  it  (see  the  conduding  words  of  Xenophon's 
Hdlcnics).  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  his  poh'cy  as  a  destructive  force;  as  a  constructive  force  it 
effected  nothing.'  The  Peloponnesian  system  which  Epami- 
nondas overthrew  had  lasted  two  hundred  years.  Under 
Spartan  leadership  the  Peloponnese  had  enjoyed  almost  complete 
immunity  from  invasion  and  comparative  immunity  from 
stasis  (faction).  The  daim  that  Isocrates  makes  for  Sparta  is 
probably  well-founded  {ArchidamuSt  64-69;  during  the  period 
of  Spartan  ascendency  the  Pdoponnesians  were  cMoi/iowi^arot 
rCav  *EXXqMi)y).  Peloponnesian  sentiment  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  Greek  pofitics;  to  it,  indeed,  in  no  small  degree 
was  due  the  victory  over  Persia.  The  Theban  victory  at  Leuctr^ 
destroyed  the  unity,  and  with  it  the  peace  and  the  prosperity, 
of  the  Peloponnese.  It  inaugurated  a  period  of  misery,  the 
natural  result  of  stasis  and  invasion,  to  which  no  parallel  can 
be  found  in  the  earlier  history  (See  Isocrates,  Arckidamus,  65, 
66;  the  Pdoponnesians  were  w/taXMTiiivot  raXt  avu^ptut).  It 
destroyed,  too,  the  Peloponnesian  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the 
invader.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  army  that  defeated  Mardonius  at 
Plataea  came  from  the  Peloponnese;  at  Chaeronea  no  Pelopon- 
nesian state  was  represented. 

The  question  remains,  Why  did  the  dty-statc  fail  to  save 
Greece  from  conquest  by  Macedon?  Was  this  result  due  to  the 
inherent  weakness  cither  of  the  city-state  itself,  or  of 
one  particular  form  of  it,  democracy?  It  is  clear,  in  ''*'  f*** 
sny  case,  that  the  triumph  of  Macedon  was  the  effect  jf^^g^i, 
of  causes  which  had  long  been  at  work.  If  neither 
Philip  nor  Alexander  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  Greece  might 
have  maintained  her  independence  for  another  generation  or 
two;  but,  when  invasion  came,  it  would  have  found  her  weaker 
and  more  distracted,  and  the  conquerors  ought  easily  have  been 
less  imbued  with  the  Greek  spirit,  and  less  sympathetic  towards 
Greek  ideals,  than  the  great  Maccdojiiah  and  his  son.  These 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  political, 
economic  and  moral.  Of  the  two  movements  which  characlerizeld 
(he  Great  Age  in  its  political  aspect,  the  imperial  and  the 
democratic,  the  one  failed  and  the  other  succeeded.  The  failure 
and  the  success  were  equally  fatal  to  the  chances  of  Greece  in 
the  conflict  with  Macedon.  By  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
Greek  politics  had  come  to  be  dominated  by  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power.  This  theory,  enundated  in  its  coarsest  form 
by  Demosthenes  (Pro  MtgaUpolU.  4  ^/t^^pci  rf  ir6X<t  ical 
AaxcSoi/iovlouf  do^evctc  cTi^oi  cal  Gij^oioM;  cf.  in  Aristocrat, 
102, 203),  had  shaped  the  foreign  policy  of  Athens  since  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  As  long  as  Sparta  was  the  stronger, 
Athens  inclined  to  a  Theban  alliance;  after  Lcuctra  she  tended 
in  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  one.    At  the  epoch  of  Philip's 

*  It  failed  even  to  create  a  united  Arcadia  or  s  strong  Mcssenia.- 
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•ooessioift  the  forces  were  everywhere  niody  balanced.  The 
Pelopooiieee  wasUirly  equally  divided  between  the  Thebaa  and 
the  Spartan  interests,  and  central  Greece  was  similarly  divided 
between  the  Theban  and  the  Athenian.  Farther  north  we  get 
an  Athenian,  party  opposed  to  an  Oiynthian  in  Chalcidice,  and 
a  republican  party,  dependent  upon  the  support  of  Thebes, 
opposed  to  that  of  the  tyrants  in  Thessaly.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  political  conditions  of  Greece,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  invited  interference  from  without.  And  the  triumph  of 
democracy  in  its  extreme  form  was  ruinous  to  the  military 
efficiency  of  Greece.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  monarchioil 
state,  in  which  all  powers,  civil  as  well  as  militaiy,  were  concenr 
trated  in  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler;  on  the  other,  a  constitutional 
system,  in  which  a  complete  separation  had  been  effected  between 
the  responsibility  of.  the  statesman  and  that  of  the  commander.^ 

It  could  not  be  doubtful  with  which  side  victory  would  rest. 
Meanwhile,  the  economic  conditions  were  ste^jlily  growing  worse. 
The  caose  which  Aristotle  assigns  for  the  decay  of  the  Spartan 
state— a  declining  population  (see  PoiUicSf  p.  1270  a  iaruXtro 
4  wiiKa  tQ»  XaKtimfioviibi¥  5i&  r^  6Xi7ai^pwjKai')->migbt  be 
extended  to  the  Greek  world  generally.  The  loss  of  population 
was  partly  the  result  of  war  and  stasis — Isocrates  speaks  of  the 
number  of  political  exiles  from  the  various  states  as  enormous^ — 
but  it  was  also  due  to  a  declining  birth-rate,  and  to  the  exposure 
of  infants.  Aristotle,  while  condemning  exposure,  sanctions  the 
procuring  of  abortion  {Politics^  ij5S  b).  It  is  probable  that 
both  ante-natal  and  post-natal  infanticide  were  rife  everywhere, 
except  among  the  more  backward  communities.  A  people 
which  has  condemned  itself  to  racial  suicide  can  have  little 
chance  when  pitted  against  a  nation  in  which  healthier  instincts 
prevail.  The  materials  for  forming  a  trustworthy  estimate  of 
the  population  of  Greece  at  any  given  epoch  are  not  available; 
there  is  enough  evidence,  however,  to  prove  that  the  military 
population  of  the  leading  Greek  states  at  the  era  of  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea  (338  b.c.)  fell  far  short  of  what  it  bad  been  at  the 
b<%inntng  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  decline  in  population 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  wealthi  both  public  and 
private;  and  while  revenues'  had  shrunk,  expenditure  bad 
grown.  It  was  a  century  of  warfare;  and  warfare  had  become 
enormously  more  expensive,  partly  through  the  increased  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries,  partly  through  the  enhanced  cost  of 
material.  The  power  of  the  purse  had  made  itself  felt  even  in 
the  5th  century;  Persian  gold  had  helped  to  decide  the  issue 
of  the  great  war.  In  the  poUtics  of  the  4th  century  the  power 
of  the  purse  becomes  the  determining  factor.  The  public 
finance  of  the  ancient  world  was  singularly  simple  in  character, 
and  the  expedients  for  raising  a  revenue  were  comparatively  few. 
The  distinction  between  xiirect  and  indir^rt  taxation  was  recog- 
nized in  practice,  but  states  as  a  rule  were  reluctant  to  submit 
to  the  former  system.  The  revenue  of  Athena  in  the  sth  century 
was  mainly  derived  from  the  tribute  paid  by  her  subjects;  it 
was  only  in  time  of  war  that  a  direct  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
citizen-body .'  In  the  age  of  Demosthenes  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Athenian  Confederacy  was  insignificant.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  expenses  of  -a  war  fell  upon  the  i;ioo  richest 
citizens,. who  were  subject  to  direct  taxation  in  the  dual  form  of 
the  TrUrarcky  and  the  Eisphora  (property-tax).  The  revenue 
thus  raised  was  wholly  insufficient  for  an  effort  on  a  great  scale; 
yet  the  revenues  of  Athens  at  this  period  must  have  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  state. 

It  is  to  moral  causes,  however,  rather  than  to  political  or 
economic  ones,  that  the  failure  of  Greece  in  the  conflict  with 
Macedoa  is  attributed  by  the  most  famous  Greek  statesmen 
of  that  age.  Demosthenes  is  never  weary  of  insisting  upon  the 
decay  of  patriotism  among  the  citizens  and  upon  the  decay 
of  probity  among  their  leaders.  Venality  had  always  been 
the  besetting  ain  of  Greek  statesmen.    Pericles'  boast  as  to  his 

^  See  Demosthenes.  On  Ou  Oowm,  33^    Philip  was  oirmpkr^pi 

'See  i4rcAitf4imiii.  68;  PhUippus^  96,  A^rc   ^fTor  tUtu   ^vrriitfai 

'  'tke  Liiurgifs  (e.f.  the  trierarcby)  had  much  the  same  effect  as 
a  direct  taiilevied  upon  the  wealthiest  citizens. 


own  incomiptihility  (Thuc  iL  60)  is  significant  as  to  the  repnta' 
tionof  hisooatemporarica.  In  theageof  Demosthenes  the  level  of 
public  life  in  this  respect  had  sunk  at  least  as  low  as  that  which 
prevails  in  many  states  of  the  modem  world  (see  Demosth.  Oh  the 
Crvwn,  61  'Kaf»6,  ro£f  '£XXi|vu',  ov  r\a\9  dXX'  ixna»  itnttas  ^opk 
rpoforuf  Kai  iupoioKup  wiifiq;  cf .  ^  295,  296).  Corruption  was 
certainly  not  confined  to  the  Macedonian  party.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  patriots,as  well  as  of  their  opponents, 
is  that  they  honestly  believed  that  the  policy  which  they  were 
bribed  to  advocate  was  the  best  lor  their  country's  interests. 
The  evidence  for  the  general  decay  ol  patriotism  among  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  is  le»  conclusive.  The  battle  of  Megalopolis 
(351  B.C.),  in  which  the  Spartan  soldiery  "  went  down  in  a  blaze 
of  glory,"  proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lacedemonian  state 
remained  unchniged.  But  at  Athena  it  seemed  to  contemporary 
observers— to  Isocrcites  equally  with  Demosthenes— that  the 
spirit  of  the  great  days  was  extinct  (see  Isocr.  Om  the  PgaUt 
47, 48).  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  public  opinion  was 
obstinately  opposed  to  the  diversion  of  the  Theof ic  Fund  to  the 
purposes  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It  was  not  till  the  year  before 
Chaeronea  that  Demosthenes  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
assembly  to  devote  the  entire  surplus  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.* 
Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  mercenaries  were  far  more  largely 
emi^oyed  in  the  4th  century  than  in  the  5th.  In  justice,  however, 
to  the  Athenians  of  the  Demosthenic  era,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  burden  of  direct  taxation  was  rarely  imposed,  and  was 
reluctantly  endured,  in  the  previous  century.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that,  even  in  the  4th  century,  the  Athenian  citizen 
was  ready  to  take  the  field,  provided  that  it  was  not  a  question 
of  a  distant  expedition  or  of  prolonged  service.'  For  distant 
expeditions,  or  for  prolonged  service,  a  citizen-militia  is  unsuited. 
The  substitution  c^  a  professional  force  for  an  unprofessional 
one  is  to  be  explained,  partly  by  the  change  in  the  character  of 
Greek  warfare,  and  partly  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  There  had  been  a  time  when  warfare  meant  a 
brief  campaign  in  the  summer  months  against  a  neighbouring 
state.  It  had  come  to  mean  prolonged  operations  agaunst  a 
distant  enemy.*  Athens  was  at  war,  e.g.  with  Philip,  for  eleven 
years  continuously  (357^346  B.C.).  If  winter  campaigns  in 
Thrace  were  unpopular  at  this  epoch,  they  ^had  been  hardly 
less  unpopular  in  the  epoch  of  the  Pelc^xMinesian  War.  In  the 
days  of  her  greatness,  too,  Athens  had  freely  employed  mer- 
cenaries, but  it  was  in  the  navy  rather  than  the  army.  In  the 
age  of  Pericles  the  supply  of  mercenary  rowers  was  abundant, 
the  supply  of  mercenary  troops  inconsiderable.  In  the  age  of 
Demofithencs  incessant  warfare  and  ceaseless  revolution  had 
filled  Greece  with  crowds  of  homeless  adventurers.  The  supply 
helped  to  create  the  demand.  The  mercenary  was  as  cheap  as 
the  dtizen-soldier,  and  much  more  effective.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  preval* 
ence  of  the  mercenary  system  as  the  expression  of  a  declining 
patriotism.  It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  treat  the  transition 
from  the  voluntary  to  the  professional  system  as  cause  rather 
than  effect:  as  one  amuong  the  causes  which  ccmtributed  to  the 
decay  of  public  spirit  in  the  Greek  world. 
"*  6.  Prom  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest  [jj6-i46  BC). — In 
the  history  of  Greece  proper  during  this  period  the  interest  is 
mainly  constitutional.  It  may  be  called  the  age  of  ^^^^ 
federation.  Federation,  indeed,  was  no  novelty  in  2J«fiI- 
Greece.  Federal  unions  had  existed  in  Thessaly,  in  .am*!. 
Boeotia  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Boeotian  league  can  be 
traced  back  at  least  to  the  6th  century.  Two  newly-founded 
federations,  the  Chalcidian  and  the  Arcadian,  play  no  inconsider- 
able part  in  the  politics  of  the  4th  century.  But  it  b  not  till  the 
3rd  century  that  federation  attains  to  its  full  development  in 
Greece,  and  becomes  the  normal  type  of  polity.    The  two  great 

*  His  extreme  caution  in  approachmg  the  question  at  an  earlier 
date  b  to  be  noticed.    See,  «.£.,  Ofyn/Maci,  i.  19, 20. 

*  e.i.  the  two  expeditions  tent  to  Euboea.  the  cavahry  force  that 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  the  army  chat  fought  at 
Chaeronea.    The  troops  in  alt  these  cases  were  citizens. 

*  For  the  altered  character  of  warfare  see  Demoscheaes,  Philipptcs, 
lu,  48, 49* 
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leagues  of  this  period  are  the  Aeiolian  and  the  Achaeao.  Both 
had  existed  in  the  4tfti  century,  but  the  latter,  which  had  been 
dissolved  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century, 
becomes  important  only  after  its  restoration  in  280  B.C.,  about 
which  dale  the  former,  too,  first  begins  to  attract  notice.  The 
interest  of  federalism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  marks  an  advance 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  city-slate.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  which  the  Athenian  empire  failed  to  solve,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  local  autonomy  with  those  of 
national  union.  The  federal  leagues  of  the  3rd  century  possess 
a  further  interest  for  the  modem  world,  in  that  there  can  be 
traced  in  their  constitutions  a  nearer  approach  to  a  representative 
system  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  Greek  experience.  A  genuine 
representative  system,  it  is  true,  was  never  developed  in  any 
Gr^k  polity.  What  we  find  in  the  leagues  isa  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  principle  of  a  primary  assembly  and  the  principle 
of  a  representative  chamber.  In  both  leagues  the  nominal 
sovereign  was  a  primary  assembly,  in  which  every  individual 
citizen  had  the  right  to  vote.  In  both  of  them,  however,  ihe 
real  power  lay  with  a  council  (fiovk^)  composed  of  members 
representative  of  each  of  the  component  states.* 

The  real  interest  of  this  period,  however,  is  to  be  looked  for 
elsewhere  than  in  Greece  itself.  Alexander's  career  is  one  of  the 
turning-points  in  history.  He  is  one  of  the  few  to 
aaiefM  ^^<^^  ^^  '^^  ^'^^  given  to  modify  the  whole  future 
enp**.  of  the  human  race.  He  originated  two  forces  which 
have  profoundly  affected  the  development  of  civiliia- 
tion.  He  created  Hellenism,  and  he  created  for  the  western 
world  the  monarchical  ideal.  Greece  had  produced  personal 
rulers  of  ability,  or  even  of  genius;  but  to  the  greatest  of  these, 
to  Peisistratus,  to  Dionysius,  even  to  Jason  of  Pherac,  there 
clung  the  fatal  taint  of  illegitimacy.  As  yet  no  ruler  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  person  of  the  monarch  respectable. 
Alexander  made  it  sacred.  From  him  is  derived,  for  the  West, 
that  "divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king."  And  in  creating 
Hellenism  he  created,  for  the  first  time,  a  common  type  of 
civilixation,  with  a  common  language,  literature  and  art,  as 
well  as  a  comknon  form  of  political  organization.  In  Asia  Minor 
he  was  content  to  reinforce  the  existing  Hellenic  elements 
(cf.  the  case  of  Side,  Arrian,  Anabasis,  i.  26.  4).  In  the  rest  of 
the  East  his  instrument  of  hellenization  was  the  pdis.  He  is 
said  to  have  founded  no  less  than  seventy  cities,  destined  to 
become  centres  of  Greek  influence;  and  the  great  majority 
of  these  were  in  lands  in  which  city-life  was  almost  unknown. 
In  t  his  respect  his  example  was  emulated  by  his  successors.  The 
eastern  provinces  were  soon  lost,  though  Greek  influences 
lingered  on  even  in  Bactria  and  across  the  Indus.  It  was  only 
the  regions  tying  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  that  were 
effectively  hellcnixed,  and  the  permanence  of  this  result  was 
largely  due  to  the  policy  of  Rome.  But  after  all  deductions  have 
been  made,  the  great  fact  remains  that  for  many  centuries  after 
Alexander's  death  Greek  was  the  language  of  literature  and 
religion,  of  commerce  and  of  administration  throughout  the 
Nearer  East.  Alexander  had  created  a  universal  empire  as  well 
as  a  universal  culture.  His  empire  perished  at  his  death,  but 
its  central  idea  survived — that  of  the  municipal  freedom  of  the 
Greek  polis  within  the  framework  of  an  imperial  system.  Hellen* 
istic  civilisation  may  appear  degenerate  when  compared  with 
Hellenic;  when  compared  with  the  civilizations  which  it  super* 
scded  in  non-Hellenic  lands,  it  marks  an  unquestionable  advance. 
(For  the  history  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  East.see  Hellenish.) 
Greece  left  her  mark  upon  the  civilization  of  the  West  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  the  East,  but  the  process  by  which  her  influehc« 
was  diffused  was  essentially  different.  In  the  East  Hellenism 
came  in  the  train  of  the  conqueror,  and  Rome  was  content  to 
build  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Alexander.  In  the  West 
Gttek  influences  were  diffused  by  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece. 
It  was  through  the  ascendancy  which  Greek  literature,  philosophy 
and  art  acquired  over  the  Roman  mind  that  Greek  culture 
penetrated  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe.    The  civilizatloo 

'  It  is  known  that  the  oovncinors  were  appointed  by  the  states 
in  the  Aetolian  league ;  it  is  only  surmised  in  the  case  of  the  Achseaa. 


of  the  East  remained  Greek.  The  civilixation  of  the  West 
became  and  remained  Latin,  but  it  was  a  Latin  civilization  that 
was  saturated  with  Greek  influences.  The  ultimate  divi^o, 
both  of  the  empire  and  the  chnrch,  into  two  haWes,  finds  Its 
explanation  in  this  ori^pnal  difference  of  culture. 

AxaENT  AvTHOKiTiES,-~(I.)  For  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek 
history,  the  so-called  Minoan  and  Mycenaean,  the  evidence  is 
purely  archaeological.  It  is  suflSdenthere  to  refer  to  the  article 
Aegean  Civilixation.  For  the  next  period,  the  Heroic  or 
Homeric  Age,  the  evidence  is  derived  from  the  poems  of  Hom^. 
In  anyestimate  of  the  value  of  these  poems  as  historical  evidence, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  authorship,  age 
and  unity  of  the  poems.  For  a  full  discussion  of  these  questions 
see  Homes.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  poems  are  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  race, 
which  differed  from  later  periods  in  political  and  social,  military 
and  economic  conditions.  But  here  agreement  ends.  If,  as  is 
generally  held  by  German  critics,  the  poems  are  not  earlier  than 
the  9th  century,  if  they  contain  large  interpolations  of  con- 
siderably later  date  and  if  they  are  Ionian  in  origin,  the  authority 
of  the  poems  becomes  comparatively  slight.  The  existence  of 
different  strata  in  the  poems  will  imply  the  existence  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  in  the  evidence;  nor  will  the 
evidence  be  that  of  a  contemporary.  It  will  also  follow  that  the 
picture  of  the  heroic  age  contained  in  the  poems  is  an  idealized 
one.  The  more  extreme  critics,  e.g.  Beloch,  deny  that  the  poems 
are  evidence  even  for  the  existence  of  a  pre-Dorian  epoch.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poems  are  assigned  to  the  nth  or  latb 
century,  to  a  Peloponnesian  writer,  and  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Dorian  Invasion  and  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor  (this 
is  the  view  of  the  late  Dr  D.  B.  Munro),  the  evidence  becomes 
that  of  a  contemporary,  and  the  authority  of  the  poems  for  the 
distribution  of  races  and  tribes  in  the  Heroic  Age,  as  well  as  for 
the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  poet's  time,  would  be 
conclusive.  Homer  recognizes  no  Dorians  in  Greece,  except  in 
Crete  (see  Odyssey,  xix.  177),  and  no  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor.  Only  two  explanations  are  possible.  Either  there  is 
deliberate  archaism  in  the  poems,  or  else  they  are  earh'er  in  date 
than  the  Dorian  Invasion  and  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor. 

II.  For  the  period  that  extends  from  the  end  of  the  Heroic 
Age  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War*  the  two  principal 
authorities  are  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Not  only  n^^^^^ 
have  the  other  historical  works  which  treated  of  this 
period  perished  (those  at  least  whose  date  is  earlier  than 
the  Christian  era),  but  their  authority  was  secondary  and 
their  material  chiefly  derived  from  these  two  writers.  In  oim 
respect  then  this  period  of  Greek  history  stands  alone.  Indeed^ 
it  might  be  said,  with  hardly  an  exaggeration,  that  there  ii 
nothing  like  it  elsewhere  In  history.  Almost  our  sole  authorities 
are  two  writers  of  unique  genius,  and  they  are  writers  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us  intact.  For  i  he  period  which  ends 
with  tht  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasion  our  authority  is  Hero- 
dotus. For  the  period  which  extends  from  478  to  411  we  are 
dependent  upon  Thucydides'.  In  each  case,  however,  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn.  The  Persian  Wars  form  the  proper  subject 
of  Herodotus's  work;  the  Peloponnesian  War  is  the  subject  of 
Thucydides.  The  Interval  between  the  two  wars  is  merdy 
sketched  by  Thucydides;  while  of  the  period  anterior  to  the 
conflicts  of  the  Greek  with  the  Persian,  Herodotus  docs  not 
attempt  either  a  complete  or  a  continuous  narrative.  His 
references  to  It  are  episodical  and  accidental.  Hence  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Persian  Wars  and  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  is 
widely  different  in  character  from  our  knowledge  of  the  rest  of 
this  period.  In  the  history  of  these  wars  the  iacunae  are  few; 
in  the  rest  of  the  history  they  are  alike  frequent  and  serious.  In 
the  history,  therefore,  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wats 
little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  secondary  sources. .  Elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  interval  between  the  two  wars,  they  become 
relatively  important. 

In  estimating  the  authority  of  Herodotus  {q.v.)  we  must  be 

'Strictly  spcakins,  to  411  B.C.  For  the  last  sewn  years  of  the 
war  our  principal  authority  is  Xenophon,  HdU»ica,  i.,  u. 
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cucfttl  to  dastlaguisk  between  the  invasion  of  Xetxca  and  all 
tliat  is  eariier.  Herodotus's  work  was  pubKsfaed  soon  tiUtr 
430  B.C.,  i.e,  about  half  a  century  after  the  invasion.  Much  of  his 
ijiiomiation  was  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  twenty 
yeaxs.  Although  his  evidence  is  not  that  of  an  eye-witness,  he 
had  had  opportunities  of  meeting  those  who  had  themselves 
played  n  part  in  the  war,  on  one  side  or  the  other  ie.g.  Thersander 
of  Orchomenos,  ix.  16).  .In  any  case,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
tradition  which  is  little  more  than  a  gjeneration  old,  and  the 
events  to  which  the  tradition  relates,  the  incidents  of  the  struggle 
against  Xerxes,  wcte  of  a  nature  to  impress  themselves  tnddibly 
upon  the  minds  of  contemporaries.  Where^  on  the  other  band, 
he  is  treating  of  the  period  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
he  is  dependent  upon  a  tradition  which  is  never  less  than  two 
generations  old,  and  is  sometimes  centuries  old.  His  informants 
were,  at  best,  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  actors  in  the  wars 
(e.g.  Aichias  the  Spartan,  iii.  ss)*  Moreover,  the  invaaioo  of 
Xerxes,  entailing,  as  it  did,  the  destruction  of  dties  ukI  sanctu* 
arics,  cspedaify  of  Athens  and  its  temples,  marks  a  dividing 
fine  Ui  Greek  history.  It  wa4  not  merely  that  evidence  perished 
and  records  were  destroyed.  What  in  reference  to  tradition  ii 
even  more  important, a  newconsdousnessof  powerwasawakencd, 
new  interests  were  aroused,  and  new  questions  and  problems 
came  to  the  front.  The  former  things  had  passed  away;  all 
things  were  become  new.  A  generation  that  is  occupied  wiih 
making  history  on  a  great  scale  is  not  likely  to  busy  itself  with 
the  history  of  the  past.  Consequently,  the  earlier  traditions 
became  faint  and  obscured,  and  the  history  diflkult  to  recon- 
struct. As  we  trace  back  the  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Persia  to  its  beginnings  and  antecedents,  we  are  conscious  that 
the  tradition  becomes  less  trustworthy  as  we  pass  back  from 
one  stage  to  another.  The  tradition  of  the  expedition  of  Daiis 
and  Artapbemes  is  less  credible  in  its  details  than  that  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  but  it  is  at  once  fuller  and  more  credible 
than  the  tradition  of  the  Ionian*  revolt.  When  we  get  back  to 
the  Scythian  expedition,  we  can  discover  but  few  grains  of 
historical  truth. 

Much  Tecent  criticism  of  Herodotus  has  been  directed  against 
his  veracity  as  a  traveller.  With  this  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
The  criticism  of  him  as  an  historian  begins  with  Tbucydides. 
Among  the  references  of  the  latter  writer  to  his  predecessor  are 
the  following  passages:  i.  21;  i.  32  ad  jEii.;  i.  20  ad  fin. 
(cf.  Herod,  ix.  53,  and  vi.  57  ad  fin.)\  iii.  63  {  4  (cf.  Herod. 
ix.  87);  ii.  2  §i  1  and  3  (cf.  Herod,  vit.  233);  ii.  8  §  3  (cf.  Herod* 
vi.  98).  Perhaps  the  two  clearest  examples  of  this  criticism  are 
to  be  fouad  in  Thucydidcs'  correction  of  Herodotus's  account 
of  the  Cylonian  conspiracy  (Thuc.  i.  ia6,  cf.  Herod,  v.  71)  and 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Themistoclcs— a.  veiled 
protest  against  the  slanderous  talcs  accepted  by  Herodotus 
(i.  138).  In  Plutarch's  tract  "  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus," 
there  is  much  that  is  suggestive,  although  bis  general  standpoint, 
viz.  that  Herodotus  was  in  duty  bound  to  suppress  all  that  was 
discreditable  to  the  valour  or  patriotism  of  the  Greeks,  is  not 
that  of  the  modern  critic.  It  roust  be  conceded  to  Plutarch 
that  he  makes  good  his  charge  of  bias  in  Herodotus's  attitude 
towards  certain  of  the  Greek  states.  The  question,  however, 
may  fairly  be  asked,  how  far  this  bias  is  personal  to  the  author, 
or  how  fax  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  sources  from  which 
his  information  was  derived.  He  cannot,  indeed,  altogether  be 
acquitted  of  personal  bias.  His  work  is,  to  some  extent,  intended 
as  an  apolQgU  for  the  Athenian  empire.  In  answer  to  the  charge 
that  Athens  was  guilty  cf  robbing  other  Gredc  states  of  their 
freedom,  Herodotus  seeks  to  show,  firstly,  that  it  was  to  Athens 
that  the  Greek  world,  as  a  whole,  owed  its  freedom  from  Persia, 
and  seamdly,  that  the  subjects  of  Athens,  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
were  unworthy  to  be  free.  This  leads  him  to  be  unjust  both 
to  the  services  of  Sparta  and  to  the  qualities  of  the  Ionian  race. 
For  his  estimate  of  the  debt  due  to  Athens  see  vii.  139.  For 
bias  against  the  lonians  sec  especially  iv.  142  (cf.  Thuc.  vi.  77); 
cf.  also  L  143  and  146,  vi.  X2-I4  (Lads),  vi.  iia  ad  fin,  A 
striking  example  of,his  prejudice  in  favour  of  Athens  is  furnished 
bgr  w-  91*    At  a  moment  when  Greece  rang  with  the  c^e  of 


Athens  in  eq)cUinglhe  Aegmetans  from  their  island,  he  ventures 
to  trace  in  their  expulsion  the  vengeance  of  heaven  for  an  act 
of  sacrilege  nearly  sixty  years  earlier  (see  Aecina).  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  bias  apparent  in  his  narrative  is  due  to  the  sources 
from  which  it  is  derived.  Writing  at  Athens,  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  he  can  hardly  help  seeing  the  past 
through  an  Athenian  medium.  It  was  ineviuble  that  much 
of  what  he  heard  should  come  to  him  from  Athenian  informants, 
and  should  be  coloured  by  Athenian  prejudices.  We  may  thus 
explain  (be  leniency  which  he  shows  towards  Argos  and  Thessaly, 
the  old  allies  of  Athens,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  treatment  of 
Thebes,  Corinth  and  Acgina,  her  deadliest  foes.  For  Argos 
cf.  vii.  15*;  Thessaly,  vii.  172-174;  Thebes,  vii.  132,  vii.  233, 
ix.  87;  Corinth  (especially  the  Corinthian  general  Adeimantus, 
whose  son  Aristeus  was  the  most  active  enemy  of  Athens  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War),  vii.  5,  vii.  aj,  viii.  29  and 
61,  vii.  94;  Aegina,  ix.  78-80  and  85.  In  his  intimacy  with 
members  oif  the  great  Alcmaeonid  house  we  probably  have  the 
explanation  of  his  depreciation  of  the  services  of  Themistodes,  as 
well  as  of  his  defence  of  the  family  from  the  charges  brought 
lUtainst  it  in  coonexioa  with  Cylon  and  with  the  incident  of  the 
shield  shown  on  Pentelicus  at  the  time  of.  Marathon  (v.  71,  vt. 
121-134).  His' failure  to  do  justice  to  the  Cypselid  tyrants  of 
Corinth  (v.  92),  and  to  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  his  sources — in  the  former  case, 
the  tradition  of  the  Corinthian  oligarchy;  in  the  latter,  accounts, 
partly  derived  from  the  family  of  the  exiled  king  Demaratus  and 
partly  representative  of  the  view  of  the  cphorale.  Much  of  the 
earlier  history  is  cast  in  a  religious  mould,  e.g.  the  story  of  the 
Mcrmruid  kings  of  Lydia  in  book  i.,  or  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
colony  of  Cyrenc  (iv.  145- 167).  In  such  cases  we  cannot  foil 
to  recognize  the  influence  of  the  Delphic  priesthood.  Grote 
has  pointed  out  that  the  moralizing  tendency  observable  in 
Herodotus  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  much  of  His 
information  was  gathered  from  priests  and  at  temples,  and  that 
it  wasgiven  in  explanation  of  votive  offerings,  or  of  the  fulfilment 
ofomclcs.  Hence  thcdeicrmination  of  thesourcesof  his  narrative 
has  become  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  Herodotean  criticism.  In 
addition  to  the  current  tradition  of  Athens,  the  family  tradition 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  and  the  stories  to  be  heard  at  Delphi  and 
other  sanctuaries,  there  may  be  indicated  the  Spartan  tradition, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  sih  century; 
that  of  his  native  HaUcarnassus.  to  which  is  due  the  prominence 
of  its  queen  Artemisia;  the  traditions  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
especially  of  Samos  aiKi  Miletus  (important  both  for  the  history 
of  the  Mermnadae  and  for  the  Ionian  Revolt);  and  those  current 
in  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia,  which  were  learned  during  his 
residence  at  Thurti  (Sybaris  and  Crolon,  v.  44, 45;  Syracuse  and 
Gela,  vii.  153-167).  Among  his  more  special  sources  we  can 
point  to  the  descendants  of  Demaratus,  who  still  held,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  4lh  century,  the  principality  in  the  Troad 
which  had  been  granted  tc  their  ancestor  by  Darius  (Xen.  Helt. 
iii.  I.  6),  and  to  the  family  of  the  Persian  general  Artabazus, 
in  which  the  satrapy  of  D^iscylium  (Phrygia)  was  hereditary  in 
the  sth  century.^  His  use  of  written  material  is  more  difficult 
to  determine.  It  is  genet  ally  agreed  that  the  list  of  Persian 
satrapies,  with  their  respective  assessments  of  tribute  (iii.  89-97), 
the  description  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  (v.  52-54), 
and  of  the  march  of  Xerxes,  together  with  the  list  of  the  con- 
tingents that  took  part  in  the  expedition  (vii.  26-131),  arc  all 
derived  from  documentary  and  authoritative  sources.  From 
previous  writers  (e.g.  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  Hecataeus,  Charon 
of  Lampsacus  and  Xanthus  the  Lydian)  it  is  probable  that  he 
has  borrowed  little,  though  the  fragments  arc  too  scanty  to 
permit  of  adequate  comparison.  His  references  to  monuments, 
dedicatory  offerings,  inscriptions  and  oracles  are  frequent. 

The  chief  defects  of  Herodotus  are  his  failure  too  grasp  the 
principles  of  historical  criticism,  to  understand  the  nature  of 
m^Utary   operations,   and    to   appreciate    the  importance   of 

*  PcMibly  lorae  of  hia  Infonnation  about  Persian  affairs  may  hai« 
been  derived,  at  first  or  second  hand, from  Zopyrva.sonof  Mcgabyzus. 
whose  flight  to  Athens  is  mentioned  in  iii.  160. 
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chronology.  In  place  of  historica]  criticism  we  find  a  crude 
rationalism  (e.^.  ii.  45,  vii.  129,  viii.  8).  Having  no  conception  of 
the  distinction  between  occasion  and  cause,  he  is  content  to  find 
the  explanation  of  great  historica!  movements  in  trivial  incidents 
or  personal  motives.  An  example  of  this  Is  furnished  by  his 
account  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  in  which  he  fails  to  discover  the 
real  causes  either  of.  the  movement  or  of  its  result.  Indeed,  it 
is  dear  that  he  regarded  criticism  as  no  part  of  his  task  as  an 
historian.  In  vii.  152  he  states  the  principles  which  have  guided 
him — iyo)  Si  6^dKu  }uy€iv  rd  Xe76/ieya,  it^€a9<d  7c  p.h  06 
rarriivoai.  d^^ta,  koI  /loi  roDro  rh  hroi  kxkna  h  trittn-a  Xlrfov. 
In  obedience  to  this  principle  he  again  and  agaiq  gives  two  or 
more  versions  of  a  story.  We  are  thus  frequently  enabled  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  by  a  comparison  of  the  discrepant  traditions. 
It  would  have  been  fortunate  if  all  anp'ent  wfiters  who  lacked 
the  critical  genius  of  Thucydides  had  been  content  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  Herodotus.  His  accounts  of  battles  are  silways 
unsatisfactory.  Hie  great  battles,  Marathon,  Thermopylae, 
Salamis  and  Plataca,  present  a  series  of  problems.  This  result 
is  partly  due  to  the  character  of  the  traditions  which  he  follows — 
traditions  which  were  to  some  extent  inconsistent  or  conlrai- 
dictory,  and  were  derived  from  different  sources;  it  is,  however, 
in  great  measure  due  to  his  inability  to  think  out  a  strategical 
combination  or  a  tactical  movement.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  battle  of  Plataea,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  is  wholly 
unintelligible.  Most  serious  of  all  his  deficiencies  is  his  careless 
chronology.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  sth  century,  the  data 
which  he  affords  are  inadequate  or  ambiguous.  The  interval 
between  the  Scythian  expedition  and  the  Ionian  revolt  is 
described  by  so  vague  an  expression  as  /urd  di  ov  iroXXdr  XP^^ 
tiVfffa  KaKoiv  ^v  (v.  28).  In  the  history  of  the  revolt  itself, 
though  he  gives  us  the  interval  between  its  outbreak. and  the 
fall  of  Miletus  (2Kr<()  trtX,  vi.  18),  he  does  not  give  us  the  interval 
between  this  and  the  battle  of  LadS,  nor  does  be  indicate  with 
sufficient  precision  the  years  to  which  the  successive  phases  of 
the  movement  belong.  Throughout  the  work  profe^ed  syn> 
chronisms  too  often  prove  to  be  mere  literary  devices  for  facilitat- 
ing a  transition  from  one  subject  to  another  (cf.  e.g.  v.  81  with 
89,  90;  or  vi.  51  with  87  and  94).  In  the  6th.  century,  as  Grote 
pointed  out,  a  whole  generation,  or  more,  disappears  in  his 
historical  perspective  (cf.  i.  30,  vi.  125,  v.  94,  iii.  47,  48, 
V.  113  contrasted  with  v.  104  and  iv.  162).  llie  attempts  to 
reconstruct  the  chronology  of  this  century  upon  the  basis  of  the 
data  afforded  by  Herodotus  (e.g.  by  Beloch,  Rheinisches  Museum, 
xlv.,  1890,  pp.  465-473)  have  completely  failed. 

In  spite  of  all  such  defects  Herodotus  is  an  author,  not  only 
of  unrivalled  literary  charm,  but  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
historian.  If  much  remains  uncertain  or  obscure,  even  in  the 
history  of  the  Persian  Wars,  it  is  chiefly  to  motives  or  policy, 
to  topography  or  strategy,  to  dates  or  numbers,  that  uncertainty 
attaches.  It  is  to  these  that  a  sober  criticism  will  confine  itself. 
Thucydides  is  at  once  the  father  of  contemporary  history  and 
the  father  of  historical  criticism.  From  a  comparison  of  i.  i, 
i.  22  and  v.  36.  we  may  gather  both  the  principles  to 
which  he  adhered  in  the  composition  of  his  work  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  composed.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  circumstances  of  an  historical  writer  have  been 
so  favourable  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  Thucydides 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  Twenty-Seven  Years'  War  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.  He  had  reached  manhood  at  its  out- 
break, and  he  survived  its  close  by  at  least  half-a-dozen  years. 
And  he  was  more  than  a  mere  contemporary.  As  a  man  of  high 
birth,  a  member  of  the  Periclean  circle,  and  the  holder  of  the 
chief  political  office  in  the  Athenian  state,  the  strateguiy  he  was 
not  only  familiar  with  the  business  of  administration  and  the 
conduct  of  military  opserations,  but  he  possessed  in  addition 
a  personal  knowledge  of  those  who  played  the  principal  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  age.  His  exile  in  the  year  424  afforded 
him  opportunities  of  visiting  the  icenes  of  distant  operations 
{e.g.  Sicily)  and  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  actors  on  the  other 
side.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the 
best  infonnatioQ  available  in  each  cast.    He  also  lelb  us  xhkX 


he  began  collecting  materials  for  his  work  from  die  very  begmmng 
of  the  war.  lodMd,  it  is  probable  that  mudi  of  books  j.-v.  34 
was  written  soon  after  the  Peace  of  Nidas  (421),  just  as  it  is 
possible  that  the  history  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition  (books  vi. 
and  vii.)  was  originally  intended  to  form  a  separate  work*  To 
the  view,  however,  which  has  obtained  wide  support  In  recent 
years,  that  books  i.-^.  22  and  books  vi.  and  vii.  were  separatdy 
published,  the  rest  of  book  v.  and  book  viti.  being  little  more  than 
a  rough  draught,  composed  after  the  author  had  adc^ted  the 
theory  <^  a  single  ^ar  of  twenty-seven  years*  doration,  of  which 
the  Sicilian  Expedition  and  the  operatk>ns  of  the  years  431-421 
formed  integral  parts,  there  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
insuperable  objections.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  first  years  of  the  4th  century,  after  his 
return  from  exile  in  404,  when  the  material  already  in  existence 
must  have  been  revised  and  largely  recast.  There  are  exceed- 
ingly few  passages,  such  as  iv.  48.  5,  which  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  process  of  revision.  It  cam  -hardly  be 
questioned  that  the  impression  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  is 
that  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  in  all  the  books  alike,  » 
that  of  one  writing  after  the  fall  of  Athens. 

The  task  of  historical  criticism  hi  the  case  of  the  Ptloponnesiaa 
War  is  widely  different  from  its  task  in  the  case  of  the  Persian 
Wars.  It  has  to  deal,  not  with  facts  as  they  appear  in  the 
traditions  of  an  imaginative  race,  but  with  facts  as  they  appeared 
to  a  scientific  observer.  Facts,  Indeed,  are  seldom  In  dispute. 
The  question  is  rather  whether  facts  of  importance  are  omitted, 
whether  the  explanation  of  causes  is  correct,  or  whether  the 
judgment  of  men  and  measures  is  just.  Sudi  inaccuradcs  as 
have  been  brought  home  to  Thucydides  on  the  strength,  e.g,  <A 
cpigtaphic  evidence,  are,  as  a  rule,  trivial.  His  most  serious 
errors  relate  to  topographical  details,  in  cases  where  he  was 
dependent  on  the  information  of  others. .  Sphacteria  (see  Pylos) 
(see  G.  B.  Grundy,  Journal  of  Hdlenie  Studies,  xvi.,  1896,  p.  i) 
is  a  case  in  point.  Nor  have  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
siege  of  Plataea  been  cleared  up  either  by  Grundy  or  by  others 
(see  Grundy,  Topography  of  the  Battle  of  Piataea,  ftc,  1894). 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  writing  at  first  hand  his  descrip- 
tions of  sites  are  surprisingly  correct.  The  most  serious  charge 
as  yet  brought  against  his  authority  as  to  matters  of  fact  relates 
to  his  account  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  which 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  documentary 
evidence  supplied  by  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  (^.v.).  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  documents  have 
been  correctly  interpreted  by  Aristotle.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
.  probable  that  the  general  course  of  events  was  such  as  Thucydides 
describes  (see  E.  Meyer,  Forschungen,  ii.  406-436),  though  he 
failed  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Thcramenes  and  the  Moderate 
party,  and  was  clearly  misinformed  on  some  important  points  of 
detail.  With  regard  to  the  omission  of  facts,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  much  is  omitted  that  would  not  be  omitted  by  a  modern 
writer.  Such  omissions  are  generally  due  to  the  author's  con- 
ception of  his  task.  Thus  the  internal  history  of  Athens  is 
passed  over  as  forming  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  war.  It 
is  only  where  the  course  of  the  war  is  directly  affected  by  the 
course  of  political  events  {e.g.  by  the  Revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred)  that  the  internal  history  is  referred  to.  However 
much  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  relations  of  political  parties 
are  not  more  fully  described,  especially  in  book  v.,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  from  his  standpoint  there  is  logical  justification 
even  for  the  omission  of  the  ostracism  of  Hyperbcrius.  There 
are  omissions,  however,  which  are  not  so  easily  explained. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  raising  of  the 
tribute  in  425  B.C.  (see  Delxan  Lcaguk). 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  the  historkal  metbodk  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  more  apparent  than  in  the  treatment 
of  the  causes  of  events.  The  distinction  between  the  occasion 
and  the  cause  is  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  Hiucydides, 
and  It  is  his  tendency  to  make  too  little  rather  than  too  mocK 
of  the  personal  factor.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  an  event  is  adequate  or 
correa.    In  tracing  the  causes  of  the  Peloponaesian  War  ttse8. 
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modern  writers  ut  dispoaed  to  allow  more  mtaf^t  to  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  of  Corinth;  while  in  the  caae  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  they  would  actually  reverse  his  judgment  (ii.  6$  6  ks 
SueXIoy  rXotk  flf  o6  to9ovtop  yvujiiyp  di^^muia  ijv  Tpdf  oOs 
hritaay).  To  us  it  seems  that  the  very  idea  of  the  expedition 
implied  a  gigantic  miscalculation  of  the  resources  of  Athena  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  His  judgments  of  men  and  of  measures 
have  been  criticized  by  writers  of  different  schools  and  from 
different  points  of  view.  Grote  critidaed  his  verdict  upon  Cleon, 
while  he  accepted  his  estimate  of  the  policy  of  Pericles.  More 
recent  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  accepted  his  view  of 
Cleon,  while  tliey  have  selected  for  attack  his  appreciation  alike 
of  the  policy  and  the  strategy  of  Pericles.  He  has  been  charged, 
too,  with  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  statesmanship  of  Alcibiades.* 
There  are  cases,  undoubtedly^  in  which  the  balance  of  recent 
opinion  will  be  adverse  to  the  view  of  Thucydides.  There  are 
many  nu>re  in  which  the  result  of  criticism  has  been  to  establish 
his  view.  That  he  should  occasionally  have  been  mistaken  in 
his  judgment  and  his  views  is  certainly  no  detraction  from  his 
claim  to  greatness. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  criticism  of 
Herodotus,  ^ce  Grote  wrote,  has  tended  serioudy  to  modify 
our  view  of  the  Persian  Wars,  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  history, 
the  criticism  of  Thucydides,  in  spite  of  its  imposing  bulk,  has 
affected  but  slightly  our  view  of  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  The  labours  of  recent  workers  in  this  field  have  borne 
most  fruit  where  they  have  been  directed  to  subjects  neglected 
by  Thucydides,  such  as  the  history  of  political  parties,  or  the 
organixation  of  the  empire  (G.  Gilbert's  Innere  GesckickU  Athens 
im  ZeitaUer  des  pel.  Krieges  is  a  good  example  of  such  work). 

In  regard  to  Thucydides'  treatment  of  the  period  between  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wan  (the  so-called  PetUeconUOUris) 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  does  not  profess  to  give,  even 
in  outline,  the  history  of  this  period,  as  a  whole.  The  period  is 
regarded  simply  as  a  prelude  to  the  Peloponnesian  War.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Greek  world  or  of 
Greece  proper  during  this  period.  There  is,  indeed,  no  attempt 
to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  Athenian  history.  His  object  is  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  and  the  causes  that 
made  the  war  inevitable.  Much  is  therefore  omitted  not  only 
in  the  history  of  the  other  Greek  states,  especially  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian, but  even  in  the  history  of  Athens.  Nor  does  Thucyd- 
ides attempt  an  exact  chronologyr.  He  gives  us  a  few  dates 
(<.g.  surrender  of  Ithome,  in  the  tenth  year,  i.  103;  of  Thasos, 
in  the  third  year,  i.  lox;  duration  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
six  yeacs,  i.  no;  interval  between  Tanagra  and  Oenophyta 
6z  days,  i.  xo8;  revolt  of  Samoa,  in  the  sixth  year  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  Truce,  i.  1x5),  but  from  these  data  alone  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  chronology  of  the  period.  In 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  our  other  authorities,  our 
knowledge  of  this,  the  true  period  of  Athenian  greatness,  must 
remain  slight  and  imperfect  aa  compared  with  our  knowledge 
of  the  next  thirty  years. 

Of  the  secondary  authorities  for  this  period  the  two  principal 
ones  are  Diodorus  (xi.  38  to  xii.  37)  and  Plutarch.  Diodorus 
^^^  is  of  value  chiefly  in  relation  to  Sicilian  affairs,  to  which 
^"^''^  he  devotes  about «  third  of  this  section  of  his  fifork 
and  for  which  he  is  almost  our  sole  authority.  His  source  for 
Sicilian  history  is  the  Sicilian  writer  Timaeus  (9.V.),  an  author 
of  the  3rd  century  b.c  For  the  history  of  Greece  Proper  during 
the  Pentecontaetia  Diodorus  contributes  comparatively  little 
of  importance.  Isolated  notices  of  particular  events  {e.g,  the 
SyHfiecism  of  Elis,  471  B.C.,  or  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis, 
437  B^c.),  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  chronological  writer, 
may  generally  be  trusted.  The  greater  part  of  his  narrative 
is,  however,  derived  from  Ephonis,  who  appears  to  have  had 
before  him  little  authentic  information  for  this  period  of  Greek 
history  other  than  that  afforded  by  Thucydides'  work.  Four  of 
Plutatch's  Liwes  are  concerned  with  this  period,  vi».  TkemisUcles, 
Aristides,  Cimon  and  Pericles.    From  the  Aristides  little  can 

.  ■  For  a  defence  of  Thucydides*  judgment  on  all  three  sutesmen, 
£.  Meyer,  ForsckuHitn,  ii.  296-379. 
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be  gained,  Plutarch,  in  this  biogtaphy,  appetia  to  be  mainly 
dependent  upon  Idomcneus  of  T,ampsacn%  an  excessively  untrust- 
worthy writer  of  .the  3rd  century  b.c,  who  is  probably  nMmth 
to  be  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  oligarchical 
conspiracy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Plataea  (ch.  13),  and  of 
the  decree  of  Aristides,  rendering  all  four  classes  of  dtizens 
eligible  for  the  archooship  (cb.  2a).  The  Cmmm,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  much  that  is  valusJ>le;  such  as,  e,g.  the  account 
of  the;  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (chs.  x a  and  X3).  To  the  Perides 
we  owe  several  quotations  from  the  Old  Comedy.  Two  other 
of  the  £iser,  Lycurgus  and  Scion,  are  amongst  our  most  important 
sources  for  the  eady  history  of  Sparta  and  Athens  respectively. 
Of  the  two  (besides  Pericles)  which  relate  to  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Alcibittdes  adds  little  to  what  can  be  gained  fromThuc^des 
and  Xenophon;  the  Nicias,  on  the  other  hand,  supplements 
Thucydides'  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  with  many 
valuable  details,  which,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  are  derived 
from  the  contemporary  historian,  Philistus  of  Syracuse. 
Amongst  the  most  valuable  material  afforded  by  Plutarch  are 
the  quotations,  which  occur  in  almost  all  the  JUhs,  from  the 
collection  of  Athenian  decrees  {r^ri^iULru»  (niporfurrii)  formed 
by  the  Macedonian  writer  Craterus,  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
Two  other  works  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Athens.  For  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Coiu tiUition 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sth  century  b.c.  Aristotle's 
ConslUuUon  of  Athens  {q.v.)  is  our  chief  authority. 
The  other  ConstUution  oj  A /A;9u,erroneously  attribut  ed 
to  Xenophon,  a  tract  of  singular  interest  both  on  literary  and 
historical  grounds,  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  internal 
condition  of  Athens,  and  on  the,  system  of  government,  both  of 
the  state  and  of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Peloponnesian  War^ 
during  the  earlier  years  of  which  it  was  composed. 

To  the  literary  sources  for  the  history  of  Greece,  especially  oi 
Athens,  in  the  5th  century  b.c.  must  be  added  the  epigraphic 
Few  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  which  date 
back  beyond  the  Persian  Wars.  For  the  latter  half  JST 
of  the  5th  century  they  are  both  numerous  and  im-* 
portant.  Of  especial  value  are  the  series  of  (^uota^lists,  from 
which  can  be  calculated  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  by  the 
subject-allies  of  Athens  from  the  year  454  b.c.  onwards.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  of  Athenian 
origin.  Their  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  relate,  as 
a  rule,  to  questions  of  organixation,  finance  and  administration, 
as  to  which  little  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the  literary 
sources. 

For  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars 
Busolt,  Criuhische  Ccschichtet  iii.  x,  is  indispensable.  Hill's 
Sources  oJ Creek  History^  b£.  478-431  (Oxford,  1897)  is  excellent. 
It  gives  the  most  important  inscriptions  in  a  convenient  form. 

III.  The4lhCenlttrytolhe Death  of  AUxander.-Ot  thehi&loiiAns 
who  flourished  in  the  4th  century  the  sole  writer  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us  is  Xenophon.  It  is  a  singular  x»mophom» 
accident  of  fortune  that  neither  of  the  two  authors, 
who  at  once  were  most  rei>resentative  of  their  age  and  did  most 
to  determine  the  views  of  Greek  history  current  in  subsequent 
generations,  Ephorus  (q.v.)  and  Theopompus  (q.v.),  should  be 
exUnt.  It  was  from  them,  rather  than  from  Herodotus,  Thucyd- 
ides or  Xenophon  that  the  Roman  world  obtained  its  knowledge 
of  the  histozy  of  Greece  In  the  past,  and  its  conception  of  its 
significance.  Both  were  pupils  of  Isocratcs,  and  both,  therefore, 
bred  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  rhetoric.  Hence  their  popularity 
and  their  influence.  The  scientific  spirit  of  Thucydides  was  alien 
to  the  temper  of  the  4th  century,  and  hardly  more  congenial  to 
the  age  of  Cicero  or  Tadtus.  To  the  rhetorical  spirit,  which  is 
common  to  both,  each  added  defects  peculiar  to  himself.  Theo- 
pompus is  a  strong  partisan,  a  sworn  foe  to  Athens  and  to 
Democracy,  ^horus,  though  a  military  historian,  is  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war.  He  is  also  incredibly  careless  and  uncritical. 
It  is  enougli  to  point  to  his  description  of  the  battle  of  the 
Eurymedon  (Diodorus  xL  60-62),  in  which,  misled  by  an  epigram, 
which  he  supposed  to  relate  to  this  engagement  (it  really  refers 
to  the  Athenian  victory  off  Sabmis  in  Cyprus,  449  b.c),  he 
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makes  the  coast  of  Cyprus  the  scene  of  Citnon's  naval  victory, 
and  finds  no  difficulty  in  putting  it  on  the  same  day  as  the 
viaory  on  shore  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurymedon,  in  Pampbylia. 
OnJy  a  few  fragments  remain  of  either  writer,  but  Theopompus 
(q.v.)  was  largely  used  by  Plutarch  in  several  of*  the  Lhes, 
while  Ephorus  continues  to  be  the  main  source  of  Dlodorus' 
history,  as  far  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Sacred  War  (Fragments  of 
Ephorus  in  Mtillcr's  Pragmenta  hisloricoruM  Graecorum,  vol.  i.; 
of  Theopompus  in  HdUniea  Oxyrhynchia,  eum  Tkeofompi 
d  Cratippi  Jmgmentis,  ed.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt, 
rgo9). 

It  may  be  at  least  claimed  for  Xenophon  {q.v.)  that  he  b  free 
from  all  taint  of  the  rhetorical  spirit.  It  may  also  be  claimed 
for  him  that,  as  a  witness,  he  is  both  honest  and  wdl-informed. 
But,  if  there  is  no  justification  for  the  charge  of  deliberate 
falsification,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  strong  political 
prejudices,  and  that  his  narrative  has  suffered  from  them.  His 
historical  writings  are  the  AnQh<mit  an  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the  HeUenica  and  the  Agesilaus^  a  eulogy 
of  the  Spartan  king.  Of  these  the  Hdknica  is  far  the  most 
important  for  the  student  of  history.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts  (though  there  is  no  ground  for  the  theory  that  the  two 
parts  were  separately  written  and  published),  books  i.  and  ii-, 
and  books  lii.  to  vii.  The  first  two  books  are  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  Thucytlides'  work.  They  begin,  quite  abruptly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Attic  year  4x1/10,  and  they  carry  the 
history  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Thirty,  in  403.  Books  iii.  (0  vii., 
the  Hdlenica  proper,  cover  the  period  from  40X  to  362,  and  give 
the  histories  of  the  Spartan  and  Theban  hegemonies  down  to 
the  death  of  Epaminondas.  There  is  thus  a  gap  of  two  years 
between  the  point  at  which  the  first  part  ends  and  that  at  which 
the  second  part  begins.  The  two  parts  differ  widely,  both  in 
their  aim  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material.  In  the  first 
part  Xenophon  attempts,  though  not  with  complete  success, 
to  follow  the  chronological  method  of  Thucydides,  and  to  make, 
each  successive  spring,  when  military  and  naval  operations  were 
resumed  after  the  winter's  interruption,  the  starttng-(k>int  of  a 
fresh  section.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  writers  ends, 
however,  with  the  outward  form  of  the  narrative.  AH  that  is 
characteristic  of  Thucydides  is  absent  in  Xenophon.  The 
latter  writer  shows  neither  skill  in  portraiture,  nor  insight  into 
motives.  He  is  deficient  in  the  sense  of  proportion  and  of  the 
distinction  between  occasion  and  caus^.  Perhaps  his  worst 
fault  is  a  Uck  of  imagination.  To  make  a  story  intelligible 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  put  oneself  in  the  reader's  place, 
and  to  appreciate  his  ignorance  of  circumstances  and  events 
which  would  be  perfectly  familiar  to  the  actors  m  the  scene 
or  to  contemporaries.  It  was  not  given  to  Xenophon,  as  it  was 
to  Thucydides,  to  discriminate  between  the  circumstances  that 
are  essential  and  those  that  are  not  essential  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  story.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  its  wealth  of  detail, 
his  narrative  is  frequently  obscure.  It  is  qtdte  dear  that  in  the 
trial  of  the  generab,  e.g.,  something  k  omitted.  It  may  be 
supplied  as  Diodorus  has  supplied  it  (xiii.  xoi),  or  it  may  be 
supph'ed  otherwise.  It  b  probable  that,  when  under  cross- 
examination  before  the  council,  the  generab,  or  some  of  them, 
disclosed  the  commission  given  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus. 
The  important  point  b  that  Xenophon  himself  has  omitted  to 
supply  it.  As  it  stands  hb  narrative  b  unintelligible.  In  the 
first  two  books,  thou^  there  are  omissions  (e.g.  the  loss  of 
Nisaea,  409  B.C.),  they  are  not  so  serious  at  in  the  last  five,  nor 
is  the  bias  so  evident.  It  is  true  that  if  the  account  of  the  rule 
of  the  Thirty  given  In  Aristotle's  Constitulion  of  Athens  be 
accepted,  Xenophon  must  have  deliberately  mbrepresented 
the  course  of  events  to  the  prejudice  of  Theramencs.  But  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  Aristotle's  version  can  be  sustained 
against  Xenophon's,  though  ft  may  be  admitted,  not  only  that 
there  are  mbtakes  as  to  detaib  in  the  latter  writer's  narrative, 
but  that  less  than  justice  b  done  to  the  policy  and  motives 
of  the  "  Buskin."  The  HeUenica  was  written,  it  should  be 
remembered,  at  Corinth,  after  362.  More  than  forty  years  had 
thus  ckpsed  since  the  events  recorded  lb  the  first  two  books, 


and  after  so  long  an  interval  accuracy  of  detaff,  even  where  the 
detail  b  of  importance,  b  not  always  to  be  expected.'  In  the 
second  part  the  chrondogical  method  b  abandonol.  A  subject 
once  begun  b  followed  out  to  Its  natural  ending,  so  that  sections 
of  the  narrative  which  are  consecutive  in  order  are  frequently 
paraflel  in  point  of  date.  A  good  example  of  thb  wiU  be  found 
in  book  iv.  In  chapters  2  to  7  the  hbtory  of  the  Corinthian 
war  b  carried  down  to  the  end  of  390,  so  far  as  the  operations 
on  land  are  concerned,  while  chapter  8  contains  an  account  of 
the  naval  operations  from  394  to  38S.  In  thb  second  part  of  the 
ffeUenica  the  author's  dbqualificarions  for  hb  task  are  more 
apparent  than  in  the  first  two  books.  The  more  he  b  acquitted 
of  bias  in  hb  selection  of  events  and  in  hb  omissions,  the  more 
clearly  does  he  stand  convicted  of  lacking  all  sense  of  the  propor- 
tion of  things.  Down  to  Leuctra  (37  r  B.C.)  Sparta  b  the  centre 
of  interest,  and  it  b  of  the  Spartan  state  alone  that  a  con4>lete 
or  continuous  history  b  given.  After  Leuctra,  if  the  point  of 
view  b  no  longer  exclusively  Spartan,  the  narrative  of  events 
is  hardly  less  incomplete.  Throughout  the  second  part  of  the 
HeUenica  omissions  abound  which  it  b  difficult  either  to  explain 
or  justify.  The  formation  of  the  Second  Athenian  (Confederacy 
of  377  9.C.,  the  foundation  of  MegalopoHs  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Messenian  state  are  all  left  unrecorded.  Yet  the  writer 
who  passes  them  over  without  mention  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  entire  book  to  a  chronicle 
of  the  unimportant  feats  of  the  dtizens  of  the  petty  state  of 
Phlius.  Nor  b  any  attempt  made  to  appraise  the  policy  of 
the  great  Theban  leaders,  Ptiopidas  and  Epaminondas.  The 
former,  indeed,  is  rnentioned  only  in  a  single  passage,  relating 
to  the  embassy  to  Susa  in  36S;  the  latter  does  not  appear  on 
the  sceiie  till  a  year  later,  and  receives  mention  but  twice  before 
the  battle  of  Mantinea.  An  author  'who  onuts  from  hb  narrative 
some  of  the  most  impdttant  events  of  his  period,  and  elaborates 
the  portraiture  of  an  Agesilaus  while  not  attempting  the  bare 
outlftie  of  an  Epaminondas,  may  be  honest;  he  may  eren 
write  without  a  consdousness  of  bias;  he  certainly  cannot  rank 
among  the  great  writers  of  hbtory.* 

For  the  hbtory.  of  the  4th  century  Dlodorus  assumes  a  higher 
degree  of  importance  than  belongs  to  him  in  the  earlier  periods. 
This  b  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  defidendes  of 
Xenophon's  HdUnita,^^n\y  by  the  fact  that  for  the  "* 

interval  between  the  death  of  Epaminondas  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander  we  have  in  Diodorus  alone  a  continuous  narrative 
of  events.  Books  xiv.  and  xv.  of  hb  history  include  the  period 
covered  by  the  HeUenica.  More  than  half  of  book  xiv.  b  devoted 
to  the  history  of  Sicily  and  the  reign  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  For  this  period  of  Sicilian  history  he  b,  practically, 
our  sole  authority.  In  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  well  as  in  book  xv., 
there  b  much  of  value,  espedally  in  the  notices  of  Macedonian 
history.  Thanks  to  Diodorus  we  are  enabled  to  supply  many 
of  the  omissions  of  the  HeUenica.  Diodorus  is,  e.g.t  our  sole 
literary  authority  for  the  Athenian  naval  confederation  of  377. 
Book  xvi.  must  rank,  with  the  HeUenica  and  Arrian's  Anabasis, 
as  one  of  the  three  prindpal  authorities  for  thb  century,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  works  of  an  hbtorical  character  are  concerned.  It  b 
our  authority  for  the  Social  and  the  Sacred  Wars,  as  well  as 
for  the  reign  of  Philip.  It  b  a  curious  irony  of  fate  that,  for 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous  epoch  in  the  hbtory 
of  Oreece,  we  should  have  to  turn  to  a  writer  of  such  inferior 
capacity.  For  thb  period  his  material  is  better  and  his  import- 
ance greater:  hb  intelligence  is  as  limited  as  ever.  Who  but 
Diodorus  would  be  capable  of  narrating  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Methone  twice  over,  once  under  the  year  354,  and  again  uinkr 
the  year  352  (xvi.  31  and  34;  d.  xii.  33  and  42;  Archidamus  (if. v.} 
dies  in  434,  commands  Pdoponnesian  army  in  431);  or  of  giving 
three  different  numbers  of  years  (eleven,  ten  and  nine)  in  three 
different  passages  (chs.  14,  33  and  59)  for  the  length  of  the 

*  On  the  diKiepancies  between  Xenophon's  account  of  the  Thirty, 
and  Aristotle'a,  see  G.  Bu«o)t,  Hemus  <i89«),  pp.  71-86. 

'  The  fragment  of  t^e  New  Historian  {Oxvrkynckus  Papyri,  vol.  v.) 
affords  exc^tngly  important  okaterial  for  the  criticism  of  XdMiplioa'a 
narrative.    (See  THEoroMPua.) 
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SMied  War;  at  of  tnertlBg  Um  crttelHiion  «f  ptut  htt 
Athens  and  Philip  in  340,  after  the  failan  of  his  attach  im 
Perinthus  and  Bysantiua?  Amongst  the  sabjocts  which  are 
omitted  is  the  Pnce  of  Philocrates.  For  the  earlier  chapters, 
which  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Sacred  War, 
Epboms,  as  in  the  previous  book,  is  Diodonis'  main  source. 
His  source  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  iLe.  fbr  the  greater  part  of 
Philip's  reign,  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  gcoei^  agreed  that 
it  is  not  the  PkUip^Ua  of  Theopompus^ 

For  the  reign  of  Alexander  our  earliest  ataat  authority  is 
Diodonis,  who  belongs  to  the  age  of  Augustus.    Of  the  otiicrB, 
Q.  Curlius  Rufus,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Arrian  and  Plutarch 
'*      in  the  and  century  a.o.    Yet  Alexander's  reign  is 
one  of  the  best  known  periods  of  ancieat  history. 
The  Peloponoesian  War  and  the   twenty  jreaia  of   Roman 
history  which  begin  with  63  vx.  are  the  only  two  periods 
which  we  can  be  said  to  know  snore  fully  or  for  which  we 
have  more  trustworthy  evidence.    For  there  is  no  period  of 
ancient  history  which  was  recorded  by  a  larger  number  of 
contemporary  writers,  or  for  which  better  or  more  abundant 
materials  were  available.    Of  the  writers  actually  contemporary 
with  Alexander  there  were  five  of  importance — Ptolettiy,  Aristo- 
bulus,  Cailtsthencs,  Onesicritus  and  Nearchus;  and  all  of  them 
occupied  positions  which  afforded  exceptional   opportunities 
of   ascertaining  the   facts.    Four  of   them   were  officers  in 
Alexander's  service.    Ptolemy,  the  future  king  of  Egypt,  was 
one  of  the  utmauphylacts  (we  may,  perhaps,  regard  ihem  as 
oorreqionding  to  Napoleon's  marshals);  Aristobulus  was  also 
an  officer  of  high  rank  (see  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  39.  10);  Nearchus 
was  admiral  of  the  fleet  which  surveyed  the  Indus  and  the 
.  Persian  Gulf,  and  Onesicritus  was  one  of  his  subordinates.    The 
fifth,  Callisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied  Alexander 
oti  his  march  down  to  his  death  in  377  and  was  admitted  to  the 
<ircle  of  his  intimate  friends.    A  sixth  historian,  Geitarchus, 
was  possibly  also  a  contemporary;  at  any  rate  he  vt  not  more 
tban  a  generation  later.    These  writers  had  at  their  command  a 
mass  of  official  documents,  such  as  the  ^offiXcioc  i^/icpite — the 
CauUe  and  Court  Circular  combined — edited  and  published 
after  Alexander's  death  by  his  secretary,  Eumenes  of  Cardia; 
the  ortBiiioi^  or  records  of  the  marches  of  the  armies,  which  were 
carefully  measured  at  the  time;  and  the  official  reports  on  the 
conquered  provinces.    That  these  documents  were  made  use  of 
by  the  historians  is  proved  by  the  references  to  them  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Arrian,  Plutarch  and  Strabo;  e.g.  Arrian,  Anab. 
^i.  25  and  a6,  and  Plutarch,  AUxanier  76  (quotation  from  the 
fioalXetoi  l^nifiiia)',  Strabo  xv.  713  (reference  to  the  araBfioO, 
ia.  69  (reports  drawn  up  on  the  various  provinces).    We  have, 
in  addition,  in  Plutarch  numerous  quotations  from  Alexander's 
correspondence  with  his  mother,  Olympias,  and  with  his  officers. 
The  contemporary  historians  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
groups.    CHk  the  one  hand  there  are  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus, 
who,  except  in  a  single  instance,  are  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
deliberate  invention.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Callisthenes, 
Onesicritus  and   CleiCarchus,   whose   tendency  is  rhetorlcaL 
Nearchus  appears  to  have  allowed  full  scope  to  his  imagination 
in  dealing  with  the  wonders  of  India,  but  to  have  been  otherwise 
veracious.    Of  the  extant  writers  Arrian  (9.9.)  is  incomparably 
the  most  valuable.    His  merits  are  twofold.    As  the  commander 
of  Roman  legions  and  the  author  of  a.  work  on  tactics,  he  com- 
bined a  practical  with  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  military  art, 
while  the  writers  whom  he  follows  in  the  Anabasis  are  the  two 
most  worthy  of  credit,  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus.    We  may  well 
hesitate  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  writers  who  Mhibit 
an  agreement  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  elsewhere 
in  the  case  of  two  independent  historians.    It  msy  be  inferred 
from  Arrian 's  references  to  them  that  there^were  only  eleven 
cases  in  all  in  which  he  found  discrepandea  between  them. 
The  most  serious  drawback  which  can  be  alleged  againsl  them 
is  an  inevitable  bias  in  Alexander's  favour.    It  would  be  only 
natural  that  they  should  pass  over  in  silence  the  worst  blots  on 
their  great  oomlnaoder*s  fame    Nest  in  value  to  tho  Am^am 
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coflMs  Plutarch's  lije  of  AUs^nitr,  the  merits  of  which,  however, 
arc  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  upon 
literature.    The  I4ff  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Anabasis^ 
partly  because  PiuUrch,  as  he  is  writing  biography  rather  than 
histoiy  (for  his  conception  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
see  the  famous  preface,  ti/e  of  Alexander,  ch.  i.),  is  concerned 
to  record  all  that  will  throw  light  upon  Alexander's  character 
(e.i.  his  epigrammatic  sayings  and  quotations  from  his  letters); 
partly  because  he  tells  us  much  about  his  early  life,  before  he 
became  king»  while  Arrian  tells  us  nothing.    It  is  unfortunate 
that  Plutarch  writes  in  an  uncritical  spirit;  it  is  hardly  less 
unfortunate  that  he  should  have  formed  no  clear  conception 
and  drawn  no  consistent  picture  of  Alexander's  Character. 
Book  xvit.  of  Diodonis  and  the  Histariae  AUxandn  of  Curtius 
Rufus  are  thoroughly  rhetorical  in  ^>irit.    It  is  probable  that 
in  both  cases  the  ultimate  source  is  the  work  of  Clitarchus.      * 
It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sth  century  that  a  fresh  source 
of  information  becomes  available  in  the  speeches  of  the  orators, 
the  earliest  of  whom  is  Antiphon  (d.  41 1  b.c.).    Lysias 
is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Thirty 
(see  the  speeches  against  Eratosthenes  and  Agoratus), 
and  a  good  deal  may  be  gathered  from  Andocides  with  regard 
to  the  last  years  of  the  5th  and  the  opening  years  of  the  next 
century.    At  the  other  end  of  this  period  Lycurgus,  Hyperides 
and  Dinarchus  throw  light  upon  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
The  three,  however,  who  are  of  most  importance  to  the  historian 
are  Isocrates,  Aeschiaes  and  Demosthenes.    Isocrates  (9.11.), 
whose   long   life   (436-338)   more   than    spans  the    interval 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  and    nmmig, 
the  triumph  of  Macedon  at  Chaeronea,  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  figures  in  the  Greek  world  of  his  day.    To 
comprehend  that  world  the  study  of  Isocrates  is  indispensable; 
for  in  an  age  dominated  by  rhetoric  he  is  the  prince  of  rhetoricians. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  modem  reader  to  do  him  justice,  so  alien  is 
his  spirit  snd  the  spirit  of  his  age  from  ours.    It  must  be  allowed 
that  he  is  frequently  monotonous  and  prolix;  at  the  same  time 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  most  famous  representative 
of  rhetoric,  he  was  read  from  one  end  of  the  Greek  world  to  the 
other.    He  was  the  friend  of  Evagoras  and  Arcbidamus,  of 
Dionysius  and  PhilQ>;  he  was  the  master  of  Aeschines  and 
Lycurgus  amongst  orators  and  of  Ephorus  and  Theopompus 
amongst  historians.    No  other  contemporary  writer  has  left 
so  inddiUe  a  stamp  upon  the  style  and  the  sentiment  of  bis 
geaerati<m.    It  is  a  commonplace  that  Isocrates  is  the  apostle 
of  Panhellenbm.    It  is  not  so  generally  recognized  that  he  is  the 
prophet  of  Hellenism.    A  passage  in  the  Pancgyricus  ({  50 
&9T€  t6  tQ»  'EXX^KdV  hmiM  iM^KtTi  ToD  ytvout  dXXd  r^  iiavolas 
ionlw  cfycu  col  jmXXoi'  'EXXjij^os  KaktXo$ai  rous  r^  vaiUictus 
tn%  ilfMripos  4  Tovt  r%s  koo^  ^intox  iurixoyras)  is  the  key 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  next  three  centimes.    Doubtless  he  had  no 
ooBception  of  the  exteat  to  which  the  East  was  to  be  hellenized. 
He  was,  however,  the  first  to  recognize  that  it  would  be  hellenized 
by  the  diffusion  of  Greek  culture  rather  than  of  Greek  blood.    His 
PanheUenism  was  the  outcome  of  his  recognition  of  the  new 
forces  and  tendencies  which  were  at  work  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
gnseration.    When  Greek  culture  was  becoming  more  and  more 
international,  the  exaggeration  of  the  principle  of  autonomy 
in  the  Greek  political  system  was  becoming  more  and  more 
absurd.    He  bad  sufficient  insight  to  be  aware  that  the  price 
paid  for  this  autonomy  was  the  domination  of  Persia;  a  domina- 
tion which  meant  the  servitude  of  the  Greek  states  across  the 
Aegean  and  the  dcmoraUzation  of  Greek  political  life  at  home. 
His  PanheUenism  led  him  to  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  distinction 
between  what  was  Greek  and  what  was  not  than  was  possible 
to  the  intoiser  patriotism  of  a  Demosthenes.    In  bis  later  orations 
he  has  the  courage  not  only  to  pronounce  that  the  day  of  Athens 
as  a.  first«rate  power  is  past,  but  to  see  in  Philip  the  needful 
leader  in  the  crusade  againU  Persia.    The  earliest  and  greatest  of 
Us  political  orations  is  the  Panegyricus,  published  in  380  B.C., 
midway  between  the  peace  of  Antalddas  and  Leuctra.    It  is 
hiso^gitf  for  PanheUenism.    To  the  period  of  the  Sodal  War 
bdong  the  Ih  pau  (355  ^^  And  the  AreopagUicut  (354  B.C.), 
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both  of  great  value  as  evidence  for  the  internal  conditions  of 
Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  with  Macedoo.*  The 
Piata4e*s  (373  B.C.)  and  the  Arekidamut  (366  B.C.)  throw  light 
upon  the  politics  of  Boeotia  and  Xh%  Peloponnese  respectively. 
The  PAMtkenakus  (339  B.C.),  the  child  of  bis  old  age,  contains 
little  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  earlier  orations.  The 
PkUippus  (346  B.C.)  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  giving  the  views 
of  the  Macedonian  party. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  recent  historical  criticism 
is  the  reaction  against  the  view  which  was  at  one  time  almost 
universally  accepted  of  the  character,  statesmanship 
and  authority  of  the  orator  Demosthenes  (9.S.). 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  his  character  and 
statesmanship  have  been  attacked,  and  his  authority  impugned, 
by  a  series  of  writers  of  whom  Hohn  and  Beloch  are  the  best 
known.  With  the  estimate  of  his  character  and  statesmanship 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  With  regard  to  his  value  as  an 
authority  for  the  history  of  the  period,  it  is  to  his  speeches,  and 
to  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Aeschlnes,Hypereides,  Dinarchus 
and  Lycurgus,  that  we  owe  our  intimate  knowledge,  both  of 
the  working  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  systems,  and  of  the 
life  of  the  people,  at  this  period  of  Athenian  history.  From  this 
point  of  view  his  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As  a 
witness,  however,  to  matters  of  fact,  his  authority  can  no  longer 
be  rated  as  highly  as  it  once  was,  e.g.  by  Schaefer  and  by  Grote. 
The  orator's  attitude  towards  events,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  is  inevitably  a  different  one  from  the  historian's.  The 
object  of  a  Thucydides  is  to  ascertain  a  fact,  or  to  eahibit  it  in 
its  true  relations.  The  object  of  a  Demosthenes  is  to  make 
a  point,  or  to  win  his  case.  In  their  dealings  with  the  past  the 
orators  exhibit  a  levity  which  is  almost  inconceivable  to  a  modem 
reader.  Andocides,  in  a  passage  of  his  speech  On  the  MysUties 
(f  107),  speaks  of  Marathon  as  the  crowning  victory  of  Xerxes' 
campaign ;  in  his  speech  On  Ike  Peace  (S  3)  he  confuses  Miltiades 
with  Cimon,  and  the  Five  Years'  Peace  with  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce.  Though  the  latter  passage  is  a  mass  of  absurdities  and 
confusions,  it  was  so  generaUy  admired  that  it  was  incorporated 
by  Aeschines  in  his  speech  On  the  Embassy  (Sf  17S-1 76).  If  such 
was  their  attitude  towards  the  past;  if,  in  order  to  Boake  a  point, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  pervert  history,  is  it  likely  that  they 
would  conform  to  a  higher  standard  of  veracity  in  their  state- 
ments as  to  the  present — as  to  their  contemporaries,  their  rivals 
or  their  own  actions?  When  we  compare  different  speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  separated  by  an  interval  of  years,  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  a  marked  difference  in  his  statements.  The  farther 
he  is  from  the  events,  the  bolder  are  his  mis-statements.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  speech  On  the  Cremn  with  that  On 
the  Embassy,  and  this  latter  speech  with  the  Philippics  and 
Olynthiacs,  to  find  illustrations.  It  has  come  to  be  recognised 
that  no  statement  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  is  to  be  accepted,  unless 
it  receives  independent  corroboration,  or  unless  it  is  admitted 
by  both  sides.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  classes  according  to  their  dates.  To  the  pre- 
Philippic  period  belong  the  speeches  On  the  Symmoriet  (354  B.  c). 
On  Megalopolis  (352  Bc).  Against  Aristocrates  (351  B.C.),  and, 
perhaps,  the  speech  On  Rhodes  (?  351  B.C.).  These  speeches 
betray  no  consciousness  of  the  danger  threatened  by  Philip's 
ambition.  The  policy  recommend^  is  one  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power.  To  the  succeeding  |»riod, 
which  ends  with  the  peace  of  Philocrates  (346  B.C.),  belong  the 
First  Philippic  and  the  three  Olynthiacs,  To  the  period  between 
the  peace  of  Philocrates  and  Chaeronea  belong  the  speech  On 
the  Peace  (346  B.C.),  the  Suimd  Philippic  (344  B.C.),  the  speeches 
On  the  Embassy  (344  B.C.)  and  On  the  Chersonese  (341  B.C.),  and 
the  Third  Philippic.  The  masterpiece  of  his  genius,  the  speech 
pH  the  Crown,  was  delivered  in  330  B.r.,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
bf  the  three  extant  speeches  of  Aeschines  (^.s.)  that  On  the 
Embassy  is  of  great  value,  as  enabling  us  to  correct  the  mis- 
statements of  Demosthenes.  For  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (3»3-m6  b.c.)  our  literary 
authorities  are  singularly  defective.  For  the  Dladochi  DIodorus 
(books  xvill.-oO  is  out  chief  source.    These  books  form  the 


most  valoabto  part  of  Dtodorus*  work.  They  are  mainly  baaed 
up(m  the  work  of  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  a  writer  who  combined 
exceptional  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  truth  (he  was  in 
the  service  first  of  Eumenes,  and  then  of  Antigonns)  with  an 
exceptional  sense  of  its  importance.  Hieronymus  ended  his 
histoiy  at  the  death  of  Pyrrhos  (373  8.c.),  but,  unfortunntely, 
book  XX.  of  Diodorus'  work  carries  us  no  farther  than  303  b.c., 
and  of  the  later  books  we  have  but  scanty  fragments.  The 
narrative  of  Diodorus  may  be  supplonented  by  the  fragments 
of  Arrian's  History  of  the  events  efter  Alexander's  death  (which 
reach,  however,  only  to  321  B.C.),  and  by  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
Bnmena  and  of  Demetrhu.  For  the  rest  of  the  3rd  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  and  we  have  his  Lives  of  Pyrrhus,  of  Aralus, 
of  Phihpaemen,  and  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes.  For  the  period 
from  320  B.C.  onwards  Polybius  (f.v.)  is  our  chief  authority  (see 
RovB.  Ancient  History,  section  "  Authorities  ").  In  a  period 
in  which  the  literary  sources  are  so  scanty  great  weight  attaches 
to  the  epigraphic  and  numismatic  evidence. 

BtBLrocRAPRV.— The  literature  which  deals  with  the  history  of 
Greece,  in  its  Various  periods,  departments  and  aspects,  is  of  so  vast 
a  bulk  that  all  that  can  be  attenoted  here  is  to  indicate  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  accessible  works.  ^ 

General  Histories  of  Greeu. — Down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  the  only  histories  of  Greece  deserving  of  mention  were  the 
products  of  English  scholarship.  The  two  earfiest  of  these  wei« 
puUiahed  about  the  same  date,  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century* 
nearly  three<|uarters  of  a  century  before  anv  history  of  Greece, 
other  than  a  mere  compendium,  appeared  on  tne  Continent.  John 
Gillies*  History  of  Greeu  was  published  In  1786.  Mitford's  in  1784. 
Both  works  were  composed  wttn  a  political  bias  and  a  political  object. 
Gillies  was  a  Whig.  In  the  dedication  (toGeorte  III.)  he  expresses 
the  view  that  "  the  History  of  Greece  exposes  the  dangerous  turbu. 
lence  of  Democracy,  and  arraiens  the  de^wtism  of  Tyrants,  while 
it  evinces  the  inestimable  twnehts,  resulting  to  Liberty  itself,  from 
the  steady  operation  of  well-regulated  monarchy."  Mttford  was , 
a  Tory,  who  thought  to  demonstrate  the  evils  01  democracy  from 
the  example  of  the  Athenian  state.  His  History,  in  spite  of  its  bias. 
was  a  work  of  real  value.  More  than  fifty  years  elapsed  between 
M  itford's  work  and  Thlri  wall'a  Connop  Thirlwall.  fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop  of  St  David's,  broaght  a 
aoundf  judgment  to  the  aid  of  ripe  scholarship^  His  History  of  Greece, 
published  w  1835-1838  (8  vola),  is  entirely  free  from  the  controversial 
tone  of  Mit/or7s  volumea  Ten  years  later  (1846)  George  Grote 
published  the  first  volumes  of  his  history,  which  was  not  completed 
(in  iS  vola)  till  i8«6.  Grote.  like  Mitford,  was  a  po4itician«-aa 
ardent  Radical,  witn  republioui  synpathiea.  It  was  .in  ordsr  to 
refute  the  slanders  of  tne  Tory  partisan  that  be  was  impelled  to 
write  a  history  of  Greece,  which  should  do  justice  to  the  greatest 
democracy  of  the  ancient  worid,  the  Athenian  state.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  three  of  these  four  writers,  the  interest  in  their  subject  was 
mainly  political.  Inconiparably  the  greatest  of  these  works  is 
Grote  a  Grote  had  his  laults  and  his  Umitationa  His  prejudicea 
are  rtrong.  and  his  scholarship  is  weak ;  he  had  never  visited  Greece, 
and  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Greek  art ;  and,  at  the  ttme  he  wrote, 
the  importance  of  coins  and  inscriptions  was  imoerfectly  appro* 
bended.  In  spife  of  every  defect,  however,  his  work  Is  the  greatest 
history  of  Greece  that  has  yet  been  written.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  nobody  knows  Greek  history  till  he  has  mastered  Grote. 
No  hlstorv  of  Greece  has  since  appeared  in  England  on  a  scale  at  all 
comparable  to  that  of  Grote's  work.  The  most  important  of  tha 
more  recent  ones  is  that  by  J.  B.  Bury  (i  vol.,  1900).  formerly  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Camoridge.  Mitford  and  Bury  end  with  the  death  df 
Alexander;  Gillies  and  Grote  carry  on  the  narrative  a  generation 
farther;  while  Thirlwall'a  work  extends  to  the  absofptioB  of  Greece 
in  the  Roman  Empire  (146  B.C.). 

While  in  France  the  Histoire  des  Grecs  (ending  at  146  B.C.)  of 
Victor  Duruy  (new  edition,  2  vols.,  1883),  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion under  Napoleon  III.,  is  the  only  one  that  need  be  mentioned, 
in  Germany  there  has  been  a  succession  of  hiatoriss  of  Greece  since 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.    Kortaro's  Ceachiehle  Griethenlands 

avols..  i854)t  a  work  of  little  merit,  was  followed  by  Max  Duncker^s 
ukickte  der  Griechen  (yola  t  and  3  published  in  1 856;  vols,  i  and 
3,  Nene  Folge.  which  orinr  the  narrative  down  to  the  death  of 
Pericles,  in  1884:  the  two  former  volumes  form  vola  5,  6  and  7 
of  his  Cesehichle  des  AUertums),  and  by  the  Griechische  Gesehichie 
of  Ernst  Curtius  (3  vola,  1857-1867).  An  English  translation  of 
Dunckcr.  by  S.  F.  Alley ne,  appeared  In  1883  (2  vols.,  Bentley), 
and  of  Curtius,  by  A.  W.  ward  (5  vola.  Bentley.  i868*  1871).  Among 
more  recent  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Griechiuhe  Cesduehle  m 
Adolf  Holm  (4  vola,  Berlin,  1886-1894;  EvUsh  tramlatioa  by  F. 
Clarke,  4  vols.,  Macmillan.  1 894-1 898),  and  histories  with  the  same 
title  by  Julius  Beloch  (3  vola.  Strassburg.  180^-1904)  and  Ccorg 
Busolt  (2nd  ed..  3  vola,  Gotha.  1893-1904).  nolm  carries  00  the 
oanative  to  jp  B.c.t  Beloch  to  217  s.c.«  Busolt  to  CkaeraMS 
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(nl>.c}.i'  BmaU'mrthnitlRrydlltflvmfRchinMn'rKniinv 
aatr.Umny  °<  Crwct.  The  untet'iobiKtlilo  nttt  la  thtuxtm 
{lAich  suiKiuK  fiv(4iahi  o(  ike  bwk)  lo  (be  viewiof  nsy  wriltr 
IB  uy  lancuigc  upon  tvcry  cantravtncd  iiutuku.  Il  »ilHDluu[y 
hidiqieiHable.  MI  ■  wa<k  ol rtltntKt.  foiiny  Krioui  Rudy  oT  Cfwk 
MMory.  TVablnrwsrkannCmtc'iliEduirdMeyer'iCnchnUt 
do  AluMimi.  tt  vhieli  3  yhIi.  (SiiMtpft  »d  Bertui.  iB^-igoa) 
ban  apnitd.  cuiying  ihc  nmlivF  iotn  to  (ba  dnth  of  Enml- 
nundu  (iCi  B.C.).  Viili.  i-j  arc  princi|Bl1)>  nmcnocd  with  Cmk 
MKory.  I1  itidKl  be  nmemberfd  iTui,  panlyowioi  to  (lie  literary 
Gndi  ind  ihc  arcluFatiifkat  diicmmci  oC  the  Ih  tWtty  jeara, 
m4  pHtV  owini  ID  (h>  advann  railr  In  (hi  audy  of  epitaphy 
ud  nuauaiaUKa,  all  ihs  blugiin  publiihnl  btTen;  ihoae  of  BuHilt, 
Beloeb.Maycrand  Buiy  an oul oTdatc 


olumGeHkuiu  (1  v«L,  IJam,  IfcUiE. .... -.. 

■/m  CudaOU  (1  pam.  HalE,  iJi^-itini  quiie  iitdisniinble) 
J.  B.  Bury.  Tin  Aiiital  Cmk  Hiuminmi  (Landon.  1900). 

Cavtit*Ht^  HiiUn  «d  JiiiHi»Hmi.~C  F<  $cMcnanii,CP{f 
Hardy  Md  J.  S.  Minn.  Rivirwiaas.  ■%>]  :^  ''-■••^  ,-r7..L..... 


■  •ndT.  Nicklin,Snn5onnen«hek  1^5]:  K.  P.  Hcmunn, 
ict  ^r  ir<«Uiiba  AwHmimitn  {Sih  «i,.  1  vuli,,  Frribuij, 
il9S)i  Ins  HUhr.  lOmltuii  io  Uaaiulini  Alirrhami. 
IctQt  <9  vdK.  NOrdKofen.  1U6,  In  pngmi:  ■evfnl  sf  the 


^  NArdlill|en»  ibh.  in  prDgma;  Kvtnt 

. — ,.ii(d  Krith  Crctk  binary)^  J.  H.  Lipaiui.  .^. 

airiiclt  Kttil  anif  ArMirnAjtm  (Lriwig.  1005.  in  projrrsi): 
A.  H.  J.  GRMldH.  mmUMfCra*  Cni^miemal  fliiar,  (<  vol. , 
MKBiTllan.  1896}:  Plu1y.W>wn,  JUclnc>ilifgJh:  dn  ihtmcka, 
AlurOimnriatnuMl  ^uiluit,  iSu  (nil.). 

Cteinpky.—E.    H.     Bunbury.    Htinr^    «f    A  iy 

tmanttt  tkt  Cnrti  and  Ramtni  find  td.,  1  volt .  .1], 

W.  kt.  L«k(.  rfoiWiAiftrjVanaMvDli..  i»)0  ,'<. 

lrMik<n<Cr«(«(4*oU.I>J4)lH.F.Twt.i>IKrr  rly 

«/  Cmn  (1  vol..  Mivnv,  1873),  and  Hiatn  tj  a  iy 

Q  voL.  Cimbridic.  ite):  J.T.  MibaRy.  JbxU  in 

,  CrMt  fjrd  cd.,  T  od.,  Hacmitbn.  I»87,  an  xItt  C. 

Bnndan,  OieuapUt  m  Crwttnhtit  (i  vdIi,  U  -       H. 

Bvrttc,  Ctirlintii  Ar  aiiiinAfiWKln  £>iUvr  ...      n 

(4  (ttRl.  LcipiiE.  i«87-il9jJi£niuCiiniu>,i'(J>,'.  ,•.,-.,  n  vi.li., 
Golha,  i(5o-i8s'). 

Efipafiir  'li  Sumlstaalics.^Cnpal  blcrlfinuM  Auicaium 
(BoUn.  il73.  k1  prsnm).  Crrpnt  ixttHpniitiiim  Cntamm  IBoKn, 
iBu.inniiptH).  ThEloUoirinfKlccikinBsfCmklnicrlpIiMiinay 
be nembaedVE.  F.  HklaandC. F. Hill, ir«.aJ^CrHt«uirnaiJ 
/ucrif<fgu(iiewed„  t  VDl-Oiford.  1901)  I W.  Diiicnbtrecr,  2i<ld« 
rnscripHmm  Cneanim  (Inded-.  1  voIl,  BeHIn,  189)1);  C.  Michtl. 
JbmBl  d'iiucnMfiH  tnrfun  (Parit,  1900).  Ameiig  korki  on 
nuniinutin  the  Einlldi  ndcr  Bay  nhr  n  B.  V.  Head,  Himria 
uwrM  (I  voL.  CbSird.  I«S7>;  C  F.  Hill,  Haiidlwt  af  Cnrt  <Hd 
Xgina  Cnai  (I  vol.,  MKiailtan,  l«9g),  ai  welt  11  to  itic  British 
ifilnnt  Calabv  '/Oriti  Cohil.  In  Fnnch  Ihe  mast  important 
seKral  >ork  ia  ihe  VMaaiu  pugwi  o(  F.  ImhoDf-Blumu  (Patii. 

ain-im-  Ttnii.  War,  Sxial  Utr,  »c.~H.  F.  Oialon.  AuM 
ItrUinki  [Jtd  ed.,  1  vols..  OiTord,  ll4>i  •  »0'k  of  ollitih  £n(li<Jl 

o(  Gitik  chnmolonrt;  b!  Bfc'lncn«:hiiti.  Briiii  iind  Entab  im 
tHtMiduit  AJUrlawii  (1  vol..  Halki.  1M19;  ikii  ii  Milt  (he  beil 
book  eaCnck  tammem): }.  Bekitk.  Dit  BttHlHrtJititrmdnKlt- 
rSmiicka  Will  (1  vol..  LeipiiE.  iBe6)r  W.  ROuo.'  and  H.  iUchly. 
Ctutiihu  ill  [rilcUiikn  XrinnKKni  (I  vol.,  Aarau.  iSsi):  I.  P. 
Mahifly,  SieialLifiiH  Crita  »nd  ed.,  I  rot.,  187s).     (E.  M.  W.) 

,  b.  FuJ-CiassUoJ:  i^  iC/-A-0.  iioo 
I.  Tbk  PEitoo  or  RoH«H  Rdii;.— II.)  Grtia  mfir  tic 
JtituHhi  (i4«-37  ".C).  Ai"r  Ihe  collipse  of  the  Achatin 
League  (f.t.)  (be  Senate  appointed  a  nnnmlsilDn  10  icorganlie 
Greece  a>  a  Romaa  ilcpendency.  Corinih,  (he  chief  ccnirc  ol 
rewtince,  wot  deHioycd  and  it>  inbabiiinii  sold  initi  slavery. 
In  iddiliDn  10  thi)  act  of  eiempltiy  puniihment,  which  nay 
peihapa  have  bdn  impired  in  part  by  tbe  desiie  (a  crusb  a 
commercial  competitor,  tiept  nere  taken  to  obviate  future 
iniurMlJons,  The  national  and  canlonal  lederatlonj  were 
diuolvtd,  commercial  inlercauTK  between  ciiin  was  [cstrtcled, 
and  [he  governnient  transletred  from  the  democrgdcj  (0  the 
propeilied  elanei,  whoK  inieresti  were  bound  up  with  Roman 
sapremacy.  In  other  respecii  few  changes  were  made  iti  (listing 
insiIIUtioni.  Some  favoured  itates  lite  Athrni  and  Sparta 
retained  their  full  soveictga  rigbls  aj  diitala  libtrai,  tbe  ollici 
■  Vol.  IE.  goes  down  10  ihe  end  o(  (he  ^loponne^n  War. 


(jties  continued  to  enjoy  local  aeU-govemmenl.  Tbe  ownenblp 
of  tbe  land  wai  not  greatly  disturbed  by  ctinG>ettb>nt,  and 
Ihough  1  iribute  upon  It  wai  levied,  Ihii  imposi  may  nol  have 

been  universal.  General  powen  of  supervision  were  entrusted 
10  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  could  reserve  cases  of  high 
treason  for  his  decision,  and  in  case  of  need  lend  troops  Into  (he 
country.  But  alLbough  Greece  wai  in  the  prtrintia  of  the 
Macedonian  proconsul,  in  the  MUM  of  belonging  to  his  sphere  of 
command,  its  status  was  in  ta(t  more  fivourible  (ban  that  ol 
other  provindal  dependencies. 

This  settlement  was  acquiesced  In  by  the  Greek  pMple.  who 
had  come  to  realiie  the  hopelessnesi  of  further  rcsJitaace.  Tbe 
Internal  disorder  which  «u  arising  [rom  the  numerous  dlspulei 
about  property  rights  consequent  upon  the  political  revolution! 
was  checked  by  the  good  offices  of  ihe  historian  Polybius,  whom 
the  Senate  deputed  to  mediate  between  tbe  lillganli.  Tbe 
pacification  of  the  country  eventually  became  so  complete  that 
the  Romans  uiihdrew  the  forniei  restrictions  upon  Interconrle 

sciioudy  disturbed  during  the  6isi  Miihradallc  War  (iS-U  ".c), 
when  numerous  Creek  states  sided  with  Uilbttdales  (f.T.}. 
The  success  which  the  Invader  eiperienced  la  detaching  Ihe 
Creeks  Iron;  Rome  is  partly  to  be  eiplained  by  the  ahltful  way 
in  which  his  agents  incited  the  imperialistic  soibitioni  ol 
prominent  cities  like  Athens,  partly  perhaps  by  his  proniM* 
of  support  to  the  democratic  parties.  The  result  of  the  war  was 
disasLtoui  to  Greece.  Apart  from  the  canliscations  and  elections 
by  which  the  Roman  general  L.  CoiDelius  Sulla  punished  the 
disloyal  communities,  Ihe  extensive  ind  protracted  campaign* 


iffected  by  c< 


leRoma 


cmporary  w 


republic  Eun 


I  nor  yet  exploited  by  Romi 
oSHciala  who  traversed  Grcei 


not  unknown.  Still  gtcaier  was  the  suffering  produced  by  the 
rapkcily  of  Roman  traders  and  capitalist):  it  Is  recorded  that 
Sicyon  was  reduced  to  sell  its  most  cherished  art  treasures  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  creditors.  A  more  indirect  but  none  the  less 
far-reaching  drawbacfc  to  Greek  prosperity  was  the  diversioo 
of  trade  which  followed  upon  the  establishment  of  direct  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  tbe  Levant.  The  moat  luetative 
source  of  wealth  which  lemained  to  the  Eun^iean  Creeks  was 
paiturige  in  large  domains,  an  industry  which  almost  eicluslvely 
pioCted  Ihe  richer. citizens  and  so  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
between  capital i&iv'and  the  poorer  classes,  and  still  further  to 

of  piratawho,lniheabtente 


ofai 


In  Creek  w. 


re  able  ic 


and  freely  pliindeied  the  chief  trading  places 
and  aancluaijet;  the  moat  nolable  of  such  visitations  was 
experienced  in  69  B.C.  by  the  island  ol  Deloa.  This  evil  came  to 
an  end  with  the  general  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  Pompey  (67  B.C.],  but  the  depopulation  which  11  had 


Hibyth 


3  on  the  desolated  coast 


admital  aetllcd  to 
siripoIAchaea. 

In  (he  conflict  between  Julius  Caesac  and  Fompey  Ihe  Greeks 
provided  the  latter  with  a  large  part  of  his  eutUent  Beet.  In 
«S  B.C.  (he  decisive  campaign  of  the  war  was  fought  on  Greek 
soil,  and  the  resources  of  tbe  land  were  severely  taxed  by  the 
requisitions  of  both  armies.  As  a  leiult  of  Caesar's  victory  at 
Phanalus,  the  whole  country  fcU  into  his  power;  the  treatment 
which  it  received  was  on  the  whole  lenient,  Ihough  individual 
cities  were  punished  severely.  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  the 
Greeks  lupporled  the  cause  of  Bnitu*  (4a  BX.],  but  were  too 
weak  to  render  any  considerable  serviccv  In  J9  i.C  tbe  Felo- 
ponncse  for  a  short  time  was  mad*  over  to  Stilus  Pompciua. 
During  the  subsequent  period  Giqcce  remained  in  tbe  bands  of 
M.  Anlonius  (Mark  Antony},  who  imposed  further  exaclioni  in 
Older  to  defray  (he  cost  of  bis  wan.  The  extensive  levies  which 
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Im  made  in  31  B.C  for  his  campaign  agaipat  Octavian,  and  the 
contributions  whidi  his  gigantic  army  required,  exhausted  the 
country's  resources  so  completely  that  a  general  famine  was 
prevented  only  by  Octavian's  prompt  action  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  in  distributing  supplies  of  grain  and  evacuating  the  land 
with  all  haste.  The  depopulation  which  resulted  from  the  civil 
wars  was  partly  remedied  by  the  settlement  of  Itali^tn  colonists  at 
Corinth  and  Patrae  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Octavian;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  (f.v.)  by  the  latter  merely  had 
the  effect  of  transferring  the  people  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
(ii.)  The  Early  Roman  Empire  (27  b.c-a.d.  323).— Under  the 
emperor  Augustus  Thessaly  was  incorporated  with  Macedonia; 
the  rest  of  Greece  was  converted  into  the  province  of  Achacat 
under  the  coiitrd  of  a  senatorial  proconsul  resident  at  Corlnih. 
Many  states,  Including  Athens  and  Sparta,  retained  their  rights 
as  free  and  nominally  independent  cities.  The  provincials  were 
encouraged  to  send  delegates  to  a  communal  synod  (noivdv  rCav 
kxaiuv)  which  met  at  Aigos  to  consider  the  general  interests 
of  the  country  and  to  uphold  national  Hellenic  sentiment;  the 
Delphic  amphictyony  was  revived  and  extended  so  as  to  represent 
in  a  similar  fashion  northern  and  central  Greece. 

Economic  conditions  did  not  greatly  improve  under  the 
empire.  Although  new  industries  sprang  up  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Roman  luxury,  and  Creek  marble,  textiles  and 
SoeM  tabic  delicacies  were  in  great  demand,  the  only  cities 
which  regained  a  really  flourishing  trade  were  the 
Italian  communities  of  Corinth  and  Patrae.  Commerce 
languished  in  general,  and  the  soil  was  mainly  abandoned  to 
pasturage.  Though  certain  districts  retained  a  measure  of 
prosperity,  e.g.  Thessaly,  Phocis,  "EXh,  Argos  and  Laconia,  huge 
tracts  stood  depopulated  and  many  notable  cities  had  sunk 
into  ruins;  Aetolia,  Acarnanla  and  Eplrus  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  former  wars  and  from  the  withdrawal  of 
their  surviving  inhabitants  into  Nicopolis.  Such  wealth' as 
remained  was  amassed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  landowners 
and  capitalists;  the  middle  class  continued  to  dwindle,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  earning  a  precarious 
subsistence,  supplemented  by  frequent  doles  and  largesses. 

The  social  aspect  of  Greek  life  henceforward  becomes  its  most 
attractive  feature.  After  a  long  period  of  storm  and  stress,  the 
European  Hellenes  had  relapsed  into  a  quiet  and  resigned 
frame  of  mind  which  stands  in  sharp  contrast  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  energy  and  ability,  and  on  the  other  with  the  vulgar 
intriguing  of  their  Asiatic  kinsmen.  Seeing  no  future  before 
them,  the  inhabitants  were  content  to  dwell  in  contemplation 
amid  the  glories  of  the  past.  National  pride  was  fostered  by  the 
undisguised  respect  with  which  the  leading  Romans  of  the  age 
treated  Hellenic  culture.  And  although  this  sentiment  could 
degenerate  into  antiquarian  pedantry  and  vanity,  stich  as  finds 
its  climax  in  the  diatribes  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  against  the 
**  barbarians,*'  it  prevented  the  nation  from  sinking  into  some 
of  the  worst  vices  of  the  age.  A  heslthy  social  tone  repressed 
extravagant  luxury  aftd  the  ostentatious  display  of  wealth,  and 
good  taste  long  checked  the  spread  of  gladiatorial  contests 
beyond  the  Italian  comnnmity  of  Corinth.  The  most  widespread 
abuse  of  that  period,  the  adulation  and  adoration  of  emperors, 
was  indeed  introduced  into  European  Greece  and  formed  an 
essential  feature  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Delphic  amphictyony, 
but  it  never  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  people  in  the  same 
way  as  it  did  in  Asia.  In  order  to  perpetuate  their  old  culture, 
the  Greeks  continiied  to  set  great  store  by  classical  education, 
and  in  Athens  they  possessed  an  academic  centre  which  gradually 
became  the  chiejf  universtly  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  highest 
representatives  of  this  type  of  otd-world  refinement  are  to  be 
found  in  Dio  Chiysostom  and  especially  in  Plutarch  of  Chaeroneia 
(q.t). 

The  relations  between  Eur6pean  Greece  and  Rome  were 
practically  con6ned  to  the  sphere  of  scholarship.  The  Hellenes 
had  so  far  lost  their  warlike  qoallties  that  th^  supplied  scarcely 
any  recruits  to  the  army.  They  retained  too  much  local  patriot* 
ism  to  crowd  into  the  official  careers  of  senators  or  imperial 
servants.    Although  in  the  ist  century  a.d.  the  astute  Greek 


man  ol  affair  md  tlM  Oraecnbtt  umrwu  .of  Juviival  ftbowided 
in  Rome,  both  these  classes  were  mainly  derhwd  Iioid  the 
less  pnre'blooded  population  beyond  the  Aegcaii. 

The  influx  of  Greek  rhetoricians  and  professors  into  Italy 
during  the  2nd  and  ird  centuries  was  balanced  Iqf  the  largt 
number  of  travellers  who  came  to  Greece  to  frequent  its  aainatoriai 
and  espedklly  to  admire  its  works  of  art;  the  abundance  in 
which  these  latter  were  preserved  is  strikingly  attested  in  the 
extant  record  of  Pausanias  (about  a.d.  170). 

The  experience  of  the  Greeks  under  their  earliest  goverobn 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate,  for  in  aId.  15  they  petitfoned 
Tiberius  to  transfer  the  .administration  to  an  imperial 
legate.  This  new  arrangement  was  sanctioned,  but 
only  lasted  till  a.d.  44,  when  Claudius  restored  the 
province  to  the  senate.  'Hie  proconstds  of  the  later 
tst  and  2nd  centuries  were  sometimes  31  quaCfi^  for  their  posts, 
but  cases  of  oppression  are  seldom,  recorded  against  them* 
The  years  6<)  and  67  were  marked  by  a  visit  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
who  made  a  prolonged  tour  through  Greece  in  order  to  display 
his  artistic  accomplishmehts  at  the  various  national  festivals.  In 
return  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  him  he  bestowed 
freedom  and  exemption  from  tribute  upon  the  country^  But 
this  favour  was  almost  neutraliaed  by  the  wholesale  depredations 
which  he  committed  among  the  chief  collections  of  art.  A 
scheme  for  cutting  through  the  Corinthian  isthmus  and  so 
reviving  the  Greek  carrying  trade  was  inaugurated  in  his  presence, 
but  soon  abandoned. 

As  Nero's  grant  of  self-goVemment  brought  about  a  recrudes- 
cence of  misplaced  ambition  and  party  strife,  Vespasian  revoked 
the  gift  and  turned  Achaea  again  into  a  province,  at  the  samo 
time  burdening  it  with  Increased  taxes.  In  the  2nd  century  a 
succession  of  genuinely  phil-Hcllenic  emperors  made  serious 
auempts  to  revive  the  nation's  prdsperity.  Important  material 
benefits  were  conferred  by  Hadrian,  who  made  a  lengthy  visit  to 
Greece.  Besides  erecting  useful  public  works  in  many  dtics, 
he  relieved  Achaea  of  its  arrears  of  tribute  and  exempted  it  from 
various  imposts. ,  In  order  to  check  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  the  free  cities,  he  greatly  extended  the  practice  dl.  placing 
them  under  the  supervision  of  imperial  fanctionarios  known  as 
correOom.  Hadrian  fostered  hattonal' sentiment  by  establishing 
a  new  pan-Hetlenlc  congress  at  Athens,  while  he  gave  recognition 
to  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  Hellenic  culture  at  Rome  by 
his  institution  of  the  Athenaeum. 

In  the  3rd  century  the  only  political  event  6f  importance  was 
the  edict  of  Caracalla  which  threw  open  the  Romaii  citiaenship 
to  large  numbers  of  provincials.  Its  chief  effect  in  Greece  was 
to  diminish  the  preponderance  of  the  wealthy  classes,. who 
formerly  had  used  Ifacir  riches  to  purchase  the  franchise  and  so 
to  secure  exemption  from  taxation.  The  chief  feature  of  this 
period  is  the  renewal  of  the  danger  from  fordign  invasions. 
Already  in  X7f  a  tribe  named  Costobod  had  penetrated  into 
central  Greece,  but  was  there  broken  up  by  the  local  militia. 
In  253  a  threatened  attack  was  averted  by  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  Thcssalonica.  In  267-268  the  province  was  overrun  by 
Gothic  bands,  which  captured  Athens  and  some  other  towns, 
but  were  finally  repulsed  1^  the  Attic  levies  and  exterminated 
with  the  help  of  a  Roman  fleet. 

.  (iii.)  r/i<  Lale  Roman  Empire.— hlier  thenorganucationjof  tho 
empire  by  Diocletian,  Achaea  occupied  a  prominent  position 
ip  the  "diocese **  of  Macedonia.  Under  Constantine  L  it  was 
included  in  the  "  prefecture  "  of  lUyricum.  Jt  was  subdivided 
into  the  "  eparchies  "  of  HcUas,  Peloponnesus,  Nicopolis  and 
the  islands,  with  headquarters-  at  Thebes,  Corinth,  Nicopolis , 
and  Samos.  Thessaly  was  incorporated  with  Macedonia.  A 
complex  hierarchy  of  imperial  oflicials  was  now  intioducedc  and 
the  system  of  taxation  elaborated  so  as  to  yield  a  steady  revenue 
to  the  centra]  power.  The  levying  of  the  land-tax  was  imposed 
upon  the  UKkrpurot.  or  "  ten  leading  men,"-  who,  like  the  Latin 
dccuriones,  weie  entrusted  henceforth  with  the  administration 
in  most  cities.  The  tendency  to  reduce  all  constitutions  to  the 
Roman  municipal  pattern  became  prevalent  under  the  rulers 
of  this  period,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  was  stereotyped 
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by  the  general  regulatfons  of  tlie  Codex  Theodosniius  (438). 
AUhoush  the  elevation  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  capital 
was  prejudicial  to  Greece,  which  felt  the  competition  of  the 
new  centre  of  culture  and  learning  and  had  to  part  with  nunieroos 
works  of  art  destined  to  embellish  its  privileged  neighbour,  the 
general  level  of  prosperity  in  the  4tb  century  was  ri^ng.  Com- 
mercial stagnation  was  cheeked  by  a  renewed  expansion  of 
trade  consequent  upon  the  diversion  of  the  trade  routes  to 
the  east  from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  and  Aegean  Seas.  Agri- 
culture  remained  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  many  small 
proprietors  were  reduced  to  serfdom;  but  the  fiscal  interests 
of  the  govcrnmeiit  called  for  the  good  treatment  of  this  class, 
whose  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  slaves  was  an  important 
step  in  the  gradual  equalixat  ion  of  the  entire  popubtion  under  the 
central  despotism  wmch  restoi^ed  solidarity  to  the  Greek  nation. 

This  prosperity  received  a  sharp  set-back  by  a  series  of  un- 
usually severe  earthquakes  in  375  and  by  the  irruption  of  a  host 
of  Visigoths  under  Alaric  (395-396),  whom  the  imperial  officei? 
allowed  to  overrun  the  whole  land  unmolested  and  the  local 
levies  were  unable  to  check.  Though  uhimately  hunted  down 
In  Arcadia  and  induced  to  leave  the  province,  Alaric  had  time 
to  execute  systematic  devastations  which  crippled  Greece  for 
several  decades.  The  arrears  of  taxation  which  accumulated 
in  consequence  were  remitted  by  Theodoslus  II.  in  478. 

The  emperors  of  the  4th  century  made  several  attempts  to 
stamp  out  by  edict  the  old  pagan  religion,  which,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  festivals,  oracles  and  mysteries,  still  main- 
tained an  outward  appearance  of  vigour,  and,  along  with  the 
philosophy  in  which  the  intellectual  classes  found  comfort, 
retained  the  affection  of  the  Greeks.  Except  for  the  decree  of 
Theodosius  I.  by  which  the  Olympian  games  were  interdicted 
(394)*  these  measures  had  no  great  effect,  and  indeed  were  not 
rigorously  enforced.  Paganism  survived  in  Greece  till  about 
600,  but  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  practices  which  the  long- 
continued  contact  with  Christianity  had  effected  con^derably 
modified  its  character.  Hence  the  Christian  religion,  though 
slow  in  making  its  way,  eventually  gained  a  sure  fooling  among 
a  nation  which  accepted  it  spontaneously.  The  hold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  Greeks  was  strengthened  by  the  Judicious 
manner  in  which  the  clergy,  unsupported  by  official  patronage 
and  often  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Arlan  emperors,  identified 
iiscU  with  the  interests  of  the  people.  Thotigh  In  the  days  when 
the  orthodox  Church  found  favour  at  court  corruption  spread 
among  its  higher  branches,  the  clergy  as  a  whole  rendered 
conspicuous  service  in  opposing  (he  arbitrary  interferences  of 
the  central  government  and  in  upholding  the  use  of  the  Hellenic 
tongue,  together  with  some  rudiments  of  Hellenic  culture. 

The  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
empire  ultimately  had  an  important  effect  in  restoring  the 
language  and  customs  of  Greece  (0  their  predominant  position 
in  the  Levant.  This  result,  however,  was  long  retarded  by  the 
romanizing  policy  of  Qonstantine  and  his  successors.  The 
emperors  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  had  no  regard  for  Greek 
culture,  and  Justinian  t.  actively  counteracted  Hellenism  by 
propagating  Roman  law  in  Greece,  by  impairing  the  powers  of 
the  self-governing  cities,  and  by  closing  the  philosophical  schools 
at.  Athens  (539).  In  course  qi  time  the  inhabitants  had  so  far 
forgotten  their  ancient  culture  that  they  abandoned  the  name 
of  HeOenes  for  that  of  Romans  {Rhomaioi)'  For  a  long  time 
Greece  continued  to  be  an  obscure  and  neglected  province,  with 
no  interests  beyond  its  church  and  its  commercial  operations, 
and  its  culture  declined  rapidly.  Its  history  for  some  centuries 
dwindles  into  a  record  of  barbarian  invasions  which.  In  addition 
10  occasional  plagues  and  earthquakes,  seem*to  have  been  the 
only  events  found  worthy  of  record  by  the  contemporary 
chroniclers. 

In  the  5th  century  Greece  was  only  subjected  to  brief  raids 
by  Vandal  pirates  (466-474)  and  Ostrogoths  (482).  In  Justinian's 
reign  irruptions  by  Huns  and  Avars  took  place,  but  led  to  no 
far-reaching  results.  Thecmperorhad  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
tKe  countiy*s  defences  by  repairing  the  fortifications  of  cities 
and  Iron  tier  i>osts  (530).  but  his  policy  of  supplantlilg  the  local 


guards  by  hmpefitf  ttoopH  Ati6  s*  rfnd«rlilgtlie  natives  Incapable 
of  self-defence  was  ill-advised;  fortunately  it  was  never  carried 
out  with  eneiigyi  >nd  so  the  Greek  militias  were  occasionally 
able  to  render  good  aemce  against  invaders. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  mention  is  made  for  the  first 
time  of  an  incursion  by  Slavonic  tribes  (s8x).  These  invadty 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  forerunners  of  a 
steady  movement  of  immigration  by  which  a  con-  fJJJJJJf 
siderable  part  of  Greece  passed  for  a  time  into  foreign  tKuST^ 
hands.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  newcomers  woft 
their  territory  by  force  of  arms;  in  view  of  the  desolation  «f 
many  rural  tracts,  which  had  long  been  in  progress  9$  a  resiil 
of  economic  changes,  it  seems  probable  that  numerous  settl»> 
ments  were  made  on  unoccupied  land  and  did  not  chaltage 
serious  <^>position.  At  any  rate  the  effect  Upmi  the  Greek  popida* 
tioo  was  merely  to  accelerate  its  emigration'  from  the  interior 
to  the  coastland  and  the  cities.  The  foreigners,  consisting  makily 
of  Slovenes  and  Wends,  occupied  the -mountainous  inlandi 
where  they  mostly  led  a  pastoral  life;  the  natives  retained  some 
strips  of  plain  and  dwelt  secure  in  their  walled  towns,  among 
which  the  newly-built  fortresses  of  Monemvasia,  Corone  and 
Calamata  soon  rose  to  prosperity.  The  Slavonic  element,  to 
judge  by  the  geographical  names  in  that  tongue  which  survive 
In  Greece,  is  specially  marked  in  N.  W.  X}reoce  and  Peloponnesus; 
central  Greece  appears  to  have  been  protected  against  them 
by  the  fortress-square  Of  Chatcis,  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Athens. 
For  a  long  time  the  two  nations  dwelt  side  by  side  wit  hout  either 
displacing  the  other.  ;  The  Slavs  were  too  rude'  ahd  poor,  and 
too  much  distracted  with  cantonal  fends,  to  make  any  further 
headway;  the  Greeks,  unused  to  arms  and  engrossed  in  com^ 
merce,  were  content  to  adopt  a  passive  attitude.  The  central 
government  took  no  steps  to  dislodge  the  invaders,  until  in  78^ 
the  empress  Irene  sent  an  expedtti<Mi  whkh  reduced  most'ij 
(he  tribes  to  pay  tribute.  In  810  a  desperate  attempt  by  the 
Slavs  to  capture  I*atrae  was  foiled;  henceforth  their  power 
steadily  decreased  and  their  submission  to  the  emperor  was 
made  complete  by  850.  A  powerful  factor  in  their  subjugation 
was  the  Greek  clergy,  who  by  the  roth  century  had  christianited 
arid  largely  hellenized  all  the  foreigners  save  a  remnant  in  the 
peninsula  of  Maina. 

II.  The  BvzANrmic  PEaion.— In  the  7th  century  tlie  Greek 
languj^e  made  its  way  into  the  imperial  army  and  civil  service, 
but  Europea^i  Greece  continued  tb  have  little  voice  in  the 
administration.  The  land  was  divided  into  foar  "  thcm^  "^ 
under  a  yeariy  appointed  civil  and  military  governor.  Irhperial 
troops  were  stationed  at  the  chief  strategic  points,  vtmt  the 
natives  contributed  ships  for  naval  defence.  During  the  dispute 
about  images  the  Greeks  were  the  backbone  of  the  Image* 
Worshipping  party,  and  the  Iconoclastic  ecficts  of  Leo  III.  led 
to  a  revolt  in  727  which,  however,  was  easily  crushed  by  the 
Imperial  fleet;  a  similar  movement  in  893,  when  the  Greeks 
sent  350  ships  to  aid  a  pretender,  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
firm  government  of  thelsaurian  dynasty  stems  to  have  benefited 
Greece,  whose  commerce  and  industry  again  became  flourishing. 
In  spite  of  occasional  set-backs  due  to  the  depredations  of 
pirates,  notably  the  Arab  corsairs  who  visited  the  Aegean  from 
the  7th  century  onvvards,  the  Greeks,  remained  the  chief  carriers 
in  the  Levant  until  the  rise  of  the  Italian  republics,  supplying 
all  Europe  with  its  silk  fabrics. ' 

In  the  loth  century  Greece  experienced  a  renewal  of  raids 
from  the  Balkan  tribes.  The  Bulgarians  made  incursions  after 
929  and  sometimes  penetrated  to  the  Isthmus;  but  they  mostly 
failed  to  capture  the  cities,  and  in  99s  their  strength  was  broken 
by  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Sperchehis  at  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantine  army.  Yet  their  devastations  greatly  tirinned  the 
population  of  northern  Greece,  and  after  1084  Thessaly  was 
occupied  without  resistance  by  nomad  tribes  of  Vlachs.  In 
1084  also  Greece  was  subjected  to  the  first  attack  from  the  new 
nations  of  the  west,  when  the  Sicilian  Vbrmans  gahaed  a  footfng 
In  the  Ionian  islands.  The  same  people  made  a  notable  raid  upon 
the  seaboard  of  Greece  tn  ti45-iT4d,  and  sacked  the  cities  of 
Thebes  and  Corinth.    The  Venetians  also  appear  as  rivals  of 
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the  Greeks,  and  after  iiaa  their  oncroacbmenU  in  the  Aegean 
Sea  never  ceased. 

In  spite  of  these  attacks,  the  country  or«  tne  whole  maintained 
Its  prosperity.  The  travellers  Idrlsl  of  Palermo  (1153)  and 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (it6i)  testify  to  the  briskness  of  commerce, 
^hich  induced  many  foreign  merchants  to  take  up  their  residence 
m  Greece.  But  this  prosperity  revived  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
which  used  its  riches  and  power  for  purely  selfish  ends,  and  under 
the  increasing  laxity  of  imperial  control  the  arckonUt  or  municipal 
rulers  often  combined  with  the  clergy  in  oppressing  the  poorer 
classes.  Least  of  all  were  these  nobles  prepared  to  become  the 
champions  of  Greece  against  foreign  invaders  at  a  time  when  they 
alone  could  have  organised  an  effectual  resistance. 

lU.  The  Lttlin  0€cupqU(m  and  Turkish  Cmtqueft.-^the 
capture  of  Constantinople  and  dissolution  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  by  the  Latins  (1204)  brought  in  its  train  an  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Prankish  barons  eager  for  new  territory.  The 
natives,  who  had  long  forgotten  the  use  of  arms  and  dreaded 
no  worse  oppression  from  their  new  masters,  submitted  almost 
without  resistance,  and  only  the  N.W.  corner  of  Greece,  where 
Michael  Angelus,  a  Byzantine  prince,  founded  the  "despotat" 
of  £pirus»  was  saved  from  foreign  occupation.  The^rest  of  the 
country  was  divided  up  between  a  number  of  Prankish  barons, 
chief  among  whom  were  the  dukes  of  Achaea  (or  Peloponnese) 
and  "  grand  signors  "  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  the  Venetians,  who 
held  naval  stations  at  different  points  and  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  various  Italian  adventurers  who  mainly  settled  in  the 
Cyciades.  The  conquerors  transplanted  their  own  language, 
customs  and  religion  to  their  new  possessions,  and  endeavoured 
to  institute  the  feudal  system  of  land-tenure.  Yet  recognizing 
the  superiority  of  Greek  civil  institutions  they  allowed  the 
natives  to  retain  their  law  and  inteu^al  administration  and  con- 
firmed proprietors  in  possession  of  their  land  on  payment  of  a 
rent;  the  Greek  church  wai  subordinated  to  the  Roman  arch- 
bishops, but  upheld  its  former  control  over  the  people.  The 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  Greek  cities  was  hardly  affected 
by  the  change  of  government. 

Greek  history  during  the  Latin  occupation  loses  its  unity  and 
has  to  be  followed  in  several  threads.  In  the  north  the  "  despots  " 
of  Epirus  extended  their  rule  to  Thcssaly  and  Macedonia,  but 
eventually  were  repulsed  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Kicaea,  and 
after  a  decisive  defeat  at  Pelagonia  (1250)  reduced  to  a  small 
dominion  round  lannina.  Theualy  continued  to  change  masters 
rapidly.  Till  1308  it  was  governed  by  a  branch  line  of  the 
Epirote  dynasty.  When  this  family  died  out  it  fell  to  the  Grand 
Catalan  Company;  in  1350  it  was  conquered  along  with  Epirus 
by  Stephen  Dushan,  king  of  Servia.  About  1397  it  was  annexed 
by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  after  1431  also  gradually  wrested 
Epirus  from  its  latest  possessors,  the  Beneventine  family  of 
Tocco  ( 1 390-1 469). 

The  leading  power  in  central  Greece  was  the  Burgundian 
house  de  la  Roche,  which  established  a  mild  and  judicious  govern- 
ment in  BocQtia  and  Attica  and  in  1 261  was  raised  to  ducal  rank 
by  the  Prench  king  Louis  IX.  A  conflict  with  the  Grand  Catalan 
Company  resulted  in  a  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Franks  on  the 
Boeotian  Cephissus  (1311)  and  the  occupation  of  central  Greece 
by  the  Spanish  mercenaries,  who  seized  for  themselves  the  barons' 
fiefs  and  installed  princes  from  the  Sicilian  house  of  Aragon  as 
"  dukes  of  Athens  and  Neopatras  "  (Thessaly).  After  seventy- 
five  years  of  oppressive  rule  and  constant  wars  with  their 
neighbours  the  Catalans  were  expelled  by  the  Peloponnesian 
baron  Nerio  AcciaiuoU.  The  new  dynasty,  whose  peaceful 
government  revived  its  subjects'  industry,  became  tributary  to 
the  Turks  about  141 5,  but  was  deposed  by  Sultan  Mahommcd  II.| 
who  annexed  central  Greece  in  Z456. 

The  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese  was  effected  by  two  French 
knights,  William  Champlitte  and  Geoffrey  ViQehardouin,  the 
latter  of  whom  founded  a  dynasty  of  "  princes  of  all  Achaea." 
The  rulers  of  this  line  were  men  of  ability,  who  controlled  their 
barons  and  q>iritual  vassals  with  a  firm  hand  and  established 
good  order  throughout  their  province.  The  Pranks  of  the 
Morea  maintained  as  high  a  standard  of  culture  as  their  com- 


I  patriots  at  home,  while  the  natives  grew  rich  enough  from  their 
inuusiry  to  pay  considerable  uxes  without  discontent.  The 
climax  of  the  Villehardouins'  power  was  attained  under  Prince 
William,  who  subdued  the  last  independent  dtfes  of  the  coast 
and  the  mountaineers  of  Maina(i  246-1 24S).  In  1259,  however, 
the  same  ruler  was  involved  in  the  war  between  the  rulers  of 
Epirus  and  Nicaea,  and  being  captured  at  the  battle  of  Pela- 
gonia, could  only  ransom  himself  by  the  cession  of  Laconia 
to  the  restored  Byzantine  empire.  This  new  dependency  after 
1349  was  treated  with  great  care  by  the  Byzantine  monarcbs, 
who  sought  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  local  aristocracies  by 
sending  their  kinsmen  to  govern  under  the  title  of  "  despots." 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  extinction  of  the  Vlllchardouin 
dynasty  the  Prankish  province  fell  more  and  more  into  anarchy; 
at  the  same  time  the  numbers  of  the  foreigners  were  constantly 
dwindling  through  war,  and  as  they  disdained  to  recruit  them 
by  intermarriage,  the  preponderance  of  the  native  element 
in  the  Morea  eventually  became  complete.  Thus  by  T400  the 
Byzantines  were  enabled  to  recover  control  over  almost  the 
whole  peninsuU  and  apportion  it  among  several  "despots." 
But  the  mutual  quarrels  of  these  princes  soon  proved  fatal  to 
their  rule.  Already  in  the  14th  century  they  had  employed 
Albanians  and  the  Turkish  pirates  who  harried  their  coasts  as 
Auxiliaries  in  their  wars.  The  Albanians  largely  remained  as 
settlers,  and  the  connexion  with  the  Turks  could  no  longer  be 
shaken  off.  In  spite  .of  attempts  to  fortify  the  Isthmus  (141 5)  &o 
Ottoman  army  penetrated  into  Morea  and  deported  many 
inhabitants  in  1423.  An  invasion  of  central  Greece  by  the  despot 
Constaniine  was  punished  by  renewed  raids  in  1446  and  1450. 
In  X457  the  despot  Thomas  withheld  the  tribute  which  he  had 
recently  stipulated  to  pay,  but  was  reduced  to  obedience  by  an 
expedition  under  Mahommed  II.  (1458).  A  renexyed  revolt  in 
1459  was  punished  by  an  invasion  attended  with  executions  and 
deportations  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  the  annexation  of  the 
Morea  to  Turkey  (1460). 

IV.  The  Turkish  Dominion  till  ;Joo.— Under  the  Ottoman 
government  Greece  was  split  up  into  six  sanjaks  or  miUtary 
divisions:  (i)  Morea,  (2)  Epirus,  (3)  Thcssaly,  (4)  Puboea, 
Bocotia  and  Attica,  (5)  Aetolia  and  Acarnania,  (6)  the  rest  of 
central  Greece,  with  capitals  at  Nauplia,  Jannina,  Trikkala, 
Ncgropont  (Chalkis),  Karlili  and  Lepanto;  further  divisions 
were  subsequently  composed  of  Crete  and  the  islands.  In  each 
sanjak  a  number  of  fiefs  was  apportioned  to  Turkish  settlers, 
who  were  bound  in  return  to  furnish  some  mounted  men  for 
the  sultan's  army,  the  total  force  thus  held  in  readiness  being 
over  7000.  The  local  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
archontes  or  primates  in  each  community,  who  also  undertook 
the  farming  of  the  taxes  and  the  policing  of  their  districts.  Law 
was  usually  administered  by  the  Greek  clergy.  The  natives 
were  not  burdened  with  large  imposts,  but  the  levying  of  the 
land-tithes  was  effected  in  an  inconvenient  fashion,  and  the 
capitation-tax,  to  which  all  Christians  were  subjected  was  felt 
as  a  humiliation.  A  further  grievance  lay  in  the  requisitions 
of  forced  hibour  which  the  pashas  were  entitled  to  call  for;  but 
the  most  galling  exaction  was  the  tribute  of  children  for  the 
recruiting  of  the  Janissaries  (9.0.),  which  was  often  levied  with 
great  ruthlessncss.  The  habitual  weakness  of  the  central  govern- 
ment also  left  the  Greeks  exposed  to  frequent  oppression  by  the 
Turkish  residents  and  by  their  own  magistrates  and  Clergy. 
But  the  new  rulers  met  with  singularly  little  opposition.  The 
dangerous  elements  of  the  population  had  been  cleared  away  by 
Mahommcd's  execution^;  the  rest  were  content  to  absorb 
their  energies  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  fn  spite  of 
preferential  duties  and  capitulations  to  foreign  powers  largely 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Greeks.  Another  important  instru- 
ment by  which  the  people  were  kept  down  was  their  own  clergy, 
whom  the  Turkish  rulers  treated  with  marked  favour  and  so 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  their  dominion.  .      ,. 

In  the  following  centuries  Greece  was  often  the  theatre  of 
war  in  which  the  Greeks  played  but  a  passive  part.  Several 
wars  with  Venice  (1463-79, 1498-1504)  put  the  Turks  In  posttfr; 
sion  of  the  last  Italian  strongholds  on  the  mainland.  But  the 
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issue  wu  nuinly  lougfat  out  on  Ka;  lite  tonflicti  itkkh  lud 
never  ceued  in  tbe  Aegeln  lince  ihe  coming  ol  tke  lUlUni 
now  grew  fiercer  Ihin  ever;  Greek,  iliips  and  uilon  weie 
frequently  requEsitioDFd  for  the  Turkish  fleets,  ud  tbt  duugc 
dtuie  la  tbe  Creek  suboiid  by  the  belligerenli  and  by  fluU  of 
kdventurera  and  coniin  brought  about  Ibe  depopulatioo  a( 
many  Islands  and  coast-strips.  The  canquetl  ol  iJk  Aegean 
by  the  Ottomans  waa  eompleLed  by  isjo;  hul  Venice  rclained 
Crete  till  1M9  and  never  lost  Corlu  until  iu  otsioa  ts  Fiance 
In  ngi- 

In  1&S4  tbe  Venetians  took  adviniage  at  the  preoccupation  of 
Tuikey  on  the  Danube  to  attack  iKe  Uorta.  A  small  Djerccnary 
army  under  Francesco  Morosini  captured  the  strong  placta 
with  remarkable  eisc,  and  by  16S7  had  conquered  almcst  the 
whole  peninsula.  In  16S7  the  invaders  also  captured  ALhcDi 
■  nd  Lejiantoi  but  tht  fotmer  town  had  soon  to  be  abandoned, 
and  with  their  failure  to  capture  NegroponC  (16&S)  the  Venetians 
were  brought  to  a  standstill.  By  tbe  peace  oi  Karlowlta  (1699} 
the  Morta  became  a  poasession  al  Venice.  The  new  rulers,  in 
■pite  at  tbe  commercial  restrictiona  wbicb  Ihey  imposed  in  favour 
ol  their  own  traders,  checked  the  impoverishment  and  decreaie 
Of  popuUlioa  (from  300,000  to  S6,oaa)  which  tbe  wai  bad 
caused.  By  their  attempts  to  cooperalc  with  tbe  native  inati^ 
(rates  and  the  mildness  of  their  administ ration  they  improved 
the  spirit  of  tbeir  lubjccls.  But  they  failed  to  make  their 
gDvernmcot  papular,  and  when  ui  171J  the  Ottomans  with 
a  large  and  »el|.d>Kipliaed  army  Kt  themselves  to  recover 
the  Morea,  the  Venetians  were  ijt  without  support  from  the 
Creeks.  The  peninsula  was  rapidly  recaptured  and  by  the  peace 
of  Pauarowili  {1718)  again  became  a  Turkish  dependency. 
Tbe  gaps  left  about  this  lime  in  the  Cnek  population  were 
laisdy  made  up  by  an  immigratioa  from  Albania. 

The  condition  of  the  Creeks  in  the  18th  centuijr  ifaowed  a 
great  improvement  whicbgave  rise  to  yet  greater  hopea.  Already 
In  the  i7tb  century  the  personal  services  of  the  subjects  bad 
been  commtiled  into  money  contributions,  and  since  iU;6  the 
tribute  of  cbildren  fell  into  abeyance.  The  increasing  use  of 
Greek  officials  In  the  Turkish  dvil  service,  coupled  with  tbe 
privitegea  accorded  lo  the  Greek  dfrgy  throughout  tbe  Balkan 
CDunlriet,  (ended  (o  recall  the  consdouineas  of  former  daya  ol 
predominance  in  the  Levant.  Lastly,  the  education  of  the 
Creeks,  which  had  always  nmained  on  a  comparatively,  high 
level,  was  rBtHdly  improved  by  the  faundatiooof  newidiools 
and  academica. 

The  long  neglect  which  Gct«ce  had  eaperieoced  at  the  hands 
of  the  European  Powers  wai  broken  in  1764,  when  Russian 
tgenti  appeared  in  the  country  with  promise*  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  from  the  Turks.  A  small  expedition  imder  Fcodor 
and  AlciisOrloHactuallylandedintheMoreain  1769,  but  failed 
to  rouse  national  sentiment.  Although  the  Russian  fleet  gained 
a  notable  victory  oS  Chcsme  near  Chios,  a  heavy  defeat  near 
Tripolilza  ruined  the  prcepecta  of  the  army.  The  Albanian 
troops  in  the  Turkish  army  subsequently  ravaged  the  country 
far  and  wide,  until  in  1779  ibey  were  eiierminatcd  by  a  force 
ol  Turkish  regulars.  Iu  1774  a  concession,  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  Kuchuk  Kalnarji,  by  which  Greek  traders  were  allowed 
to  sail  under  tbe  protection  of  the  Russian  flag,  marked  an 
important  atep  in  tlie  rehabilitation  of  the  country  as  an  inde- 
pendent power.  Greek  commerce  henceforth  spread  swiftly 
over  the  Mediterranean ^  and  increased  inlercoutie  developed  a 
new  sense  of  Hellenic  unity.  Among  the  pionceri  who  fostered 
this  movement  should  be  mentioned  CoDstantme  Rbigai,  the 
"  modem  Tyrtaeus,"  and  Adamauiioa  Corats  tq.i.),  tbe  reformer 
of  the  Creek  tongue.  The  revived  memories  of  ancient  Hellas 
■nd  Ibe  impression  created  by  the  Freneh  revolution  combined 
to  gjve  tbe  Snal  impidse  which  made  the  Greeka  strike  for 
freedom.  By  1800  tbe  population  ol  Greece  had  increased  to 
t,ooo,ooo,  and  although  300,000  of  these  were  Albanians,  the 
common  avenion  to  the  Moslem  united  the  two  races.  The 
Dlililary  resources  of  tbe  country  alone  remained  deficient,  for 
ihe  aimahii  or  local  militiai,  which  had  oevei  been  quite  dla- 
bindcd  tince  Syiantint  time*,  were  at  last  supptened  by  AU 
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Pasha  of  laonioa  a»d  loiBd  but  a  poor  MbititntB  fai  thi  kteidiu 
who  heoceforlb  spring  into  prmmaance.    But  at  the  fiia  ligii 

ready  to  rise,  and  the  actual  outbreak  of  revolt  bad  become 
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c.  Uedern  Biilery:  iSoo-igoS. 
Al  the  beginning  of  the  letb  century  Greece  wu  still  under 
Turkish  dominatior^  but  the  dawn  of  freedom  was  already 
breaking,  and  a  variety  of  force*  wete  at  work  which 
piepired  the  way  lor  the  acquisition  of  nalioDal  2l^?*' 
independence.  The  decadence  of  the  Otionum  empire,  r^t^, 
which  began  with  the  retreat  of  [he  Turks  from  Vienna 
in  i6Sj,  was  indicated  in  the  iSth  century  by  the  weakepiog  ol 
the  central  power,  the  spread  of  anarchy  in  Ihe  ;«ovintea,  the 
rsvipa  of  the  janissaries,  and  the  esUhU^mcnl  ol  practically 
independent  sovereignties  or  6els,  such  as  thole  of  Mchemet 
ol  Bushat  at  Skodra  and  ol  All  Pasha  ol  Tepelen  at  lannina; 
the  i9ih  century  witnessed  the  first  uprisings  of  the  Christian 
populations  and  tbe  detachment  of  the  outlying  pottioiu  of 
European  Turkey.    Up  to  tbe  end  of  the  iSth  century  none  of 

Turkl,  though  in  some 

by  ages  of  oppiesiion. 

been  completely  established; 
ol  the  Serb  race  maintained  il 
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J  the  Greeks, 
le  eitremc  south  ol  the  Mores  and  Ibe  Spbakiote 
mountaineers  in  Crete  had  never  been  completely  subdued. 
Resistance  to  Ottoman  rule  was  maintained  sporadically  in  the 
mountainous  districts  by  the  Greek  kUpUi  or  brigands,  the 
counterpart  of  tbe  Slavonic  kaiduks,  and  by  the  piiates  <d  the 
Aegean;  the  armaleUtor  bodies  of  Christian  warriors,  recognized 
by  the  Turk)  aa  a  local  police,  oltca  difiered  lillle  in  theii 
proceedings  Skub  the  btiganda  whom  they  were  appointed  to 
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Of  the  series  of  insurrections  which  took  plabe  in  the  19th 
century,  the  fint  in  order  of  time  ivas  the  Servian,  whkh  broke 
out  in  1804;  the  second  was  the  Creek,  which  began 
in  182 1.  In  both  these  movements  the  influence  oC 
Russia  played  a  considerable  part.  In  the  case  of 
the  Servians  Russian*  aid  was  mainly  diplomatic,  in  that  of  the 
Creeks  it  eventually  took  a  more  material  fonn.  Sinco  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great,  the  eyes  of  Russia  had  been  fixed  on  Con- 
stantinople, the  great  metropolis  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  The 
policy  of  inciting  the  Greek  Christians  to  revolt  against  their 
o[H>ressoK,  which  was  first  adopted  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Anna,  was  put  into  practical  operation  by  the  empress  Catharine 
II.,  whose  favourite,  Orlov,  appeared  in  the  Aegean  with  a  fleet 
in  1769  and  landed  in  the  Morea,  where  be  organixed  a  revolt. 
The  attempt  proved  a  failure;  Orlov  xe*embarkcd,  leaving  the 
Greeks  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks,  and  terrible  massacres  took 
place  at  Tripolitza,  Lemnos  and  elsewhere^  By  the  treaty  of 
Kutchuk-Kainarji  (July  21,  1774)  Russia  obtained  a  vaguely* 
defined  protectorate  over  the  Orthodox  Greek  subjects  of  Turkey, 
and  in  1781  she  arrived  at  an  arrangement  with  Austria,  knowQ 
as  the  "  Greek  project,"  for  a  partition  of  Turkish  territory 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  under  Constantine, 
the  son  of  Catharine  II.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  two  empires,  but  Russia  ncvci; 
ceased  to  intrigue  among  the  Christian  subjects  qf  Turkey.  A 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  SuU  in  1790  took  place  with  her 
connivance,  and  in  the  two  first  decades  of  the  xgth  century 
her  agents  were  active  and  ubiquitous 

The  influence  of  tl^  Frendi  Revolution,  which  pervaded 
all  Europe,  extended  to  jthe  shores  of  the  Aegean.  The  Greeks, 
who  had  hitherto  been  drawn  together  mainly  by  a 
common  religion,  were  now  animated  by  the  setitimetaf 
of  nationality  and  by  an  ardent  desire  for  political 
freedom.  The  national  awakening,  as  in  tbe  case  of 
the  other  subject  Christian  nations,  was  preceded  by  a  literary 
revival.  Literary  and  patriotic  societies,  the  Philhellenes,  the 
Philomousi,  came  into  existence;  Greek  schools  were  founded 
everywhere;  the  philological  labours  of  Coraes,  which  created 
the  modern  written  language,  furnished  the  nation  with  a  mode 
of  literary  expression;  the  songs  of  Rhigas  of  Velestino  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  In  X815  was  founded  the  cele- 
brated Philiki  Hetaerea,  or  friendly  society,  a  revolutionary 
organization  with  centres  at  Moscow,  Bucharest,  Triest,  and  in 
all  the  dties  of  the  Levant;  it  collected  subscriptions,  issued 
manifestos,  distributed  arms  and  made  preparations  for  the 
coming  insurrection.  The  revolt  of  Ali  Pasha  of  lannina  against 
the  authority  of  the  sultan  in  i8k>  formed  the  prelude  to  the 
Greek  uprising;  this  despot,  who  had  massacred  the  Greeks 
by  hundreds,  now  declared  himself  their  friend,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Hetaerea.  In  March  1821  Alexander  Ypsi- 
lanti,  a  fonner  aide-de-camp  of  the  tsar  Alexander  I.,  and 
president  of  the  Hetaerea,  entered  Moldavia  from  Russtan 
territory  at  the  head  of  a  small  force:  in  the  same  month 
Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras  unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt 
at  Kalavryta  in  the  Morea. 

For  the  history  of  the  prolonged  struggle  which  followed 
see  Gkeek  War  or  Independence.  The  warfare  was  practically 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet  at  Navarino  by  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia  on  the  20th  of  October  1827.  Nine  months 
previously,  Count  John  Capo  dTstria  iq.v,),  formerly 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  tsar  Alexander,  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  Greek  republic  for  seven  years  beginning 
on  January  18,  1828.  By  the  protocol  of  London  (March  23, 
1819)  the  Greek  mainland  south  of  a  Kne  drawn  from  the  Gulf 
of  Arta  to  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  the  Morea  and  the  Cyclades  were 
dechrcd  a  principality  tributary  to  the  sultan  under  a  Christian 
prince.  The  limits  drawn  by  the  protocol  of  London  were 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (September  U,  tSig), 
by  which  Greece  was  constituted  an  indepeftdent  monarchy. 
The  governments  of  Russift,  France  and  England  were  far 
from  sharing  the  enthusiasm  which  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 


Creefts  had' excited  among  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  which 
inspired  the  devotion  of  Byron,  Cochrane.  Sir  Richard  Church, 
Fabvier  and  other  distinguished  Philhellenes;  jealousies 
prevailed  among  the  three  protecting  powers,  and  the  newly- 
liberated  nation  was  treated  in  a  niggardly  spirit;  its  narrow 
limits  were  reduced  by  a  new  protocol  (February  3, 1830),  which 
drew  the  boundary  line  at  the  Aspropotamo,  the  Spercheios  and 
the  Gulf  of  Lamia.  Capo  d'lstria,  whose  Russian  proclivities 
and  arbitrary  government  gave  great  offence  to  the  Greeks,  was 
assassinated  by  two  members  of  the  Mavromichalis  family 
(October  9, 183  t)j  and  a  state  of  anarchy  followed.  Before  his 
death  the  throne  of  Greece  had  been  offered  to  Prince  Leopold 
Of  Saxe-Coburg-Cotha,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians,  who 
declined  it,  ba^ng  his  refusal  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  new  kihgdom  and  especially  the  exclusion  of 
Crete. 

By  the  convention  of  London  (May  7,  1832)  Greece  was 
declared  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  with  Prince  Otto,  n,j  mi 
son  of  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  as  king.  The  frontier  ^^ 
line,  now  traced  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  Gulf  of  LamiSt 
Vras  fixed  by  the  arrangement  of  Constantinople  (July  ax,  1832). 
King  Otto,  who  had  t>een  brotight  up  in  a  despotic  court, 
ruled  absolutely  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  reign;  he 
surrounded  himself  with  Bavarian  advisers  and  Bavarian  troops, 
and  h is  rule  was  never  popular.  The  Greek  chiefs  and  politicians, 
who  found  themselves'ex'cluded  from  all  influence  and  advance- 
ment, were  divided  into  three  factions  which  attached  themselves 
respectively  to  the  three  protecting  powers.  On  the  15th  of 
September  1843  a  military  revolt  broke  out  which  compelled  the 
king  to  dismiss  the  Bavarians  and  to  accept  a  constitution.  A 
responsible  ministry,  a  senate  nominated  by  the  king,  and  a 
Chaitiber  elected  by  universal  suffrage  were  now  instituted. 
Mavrocordatos,  the  leader  of  the  English  party,  became  the  first 
prime  minister,  but  his  government  was  overthrown  at  the 
ensuing  elections,  and  a  coalition  of  the  French  and  Russian 
parties  under  Kdlettes  and  Metaxas  succeeded  to  power.  The 
warfare  of  factions  was  aggravated  by  the  rivalry  between  the 
British  and  French  ministers,  Sir  Edmond  Lyons  and  M. 
Piscatory;  King  Otto  supported  the  French  party,  and  trouble 
arose  with  the  British  government,  which  in  1847  despatched 
warships  to  enforce  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  loan  con* 
tracted  after  the  War  of  Independence.  A  British  fleet  subse- 
quently blockaded  the  Peiraeus  in  order,  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  the  claims  of  Padfico,  a  Portuguese  Jew  under  British 
protection,  whose  house  had  been  plundered  during  a  riot.  On 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1853 
the  Greeks  displayed  sympathy  with  Russia;  armed  bonds 
were  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  an  Insurrection  was  fomented  in 
Epirus  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  accession  of  territory.  In 
order  to  prevent  further  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  Greece, 
British  and  French  flceti  made  a  demonstration  against  the 
Peiraeus,  which  was  occupied  by  a  French  force  during  the 
Crimean  War.  The  disappointment  of  the  national  hopes 
increased  the  unpopularity  of  King  Otto,  who  had  never 
acquiesced  in  constitutional  rule.  In  1862  a  military  revolt 
broke  out,  and  a  national  assembly  pronounced  his  deposition. 
The  vacant  throne  was  ofTercd  by  the  assembly  to  Duke  Nicholas 
of  Leuchtenberg,  a  cousin  of  the  tsar,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
desired  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  British  type;  a 
plebiscite  was  taken,  and  Prince  Alfred  of  England  was  elected 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  three  protecting  powers, 
however,  had  bound  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  any  member 
of  their  ruling  houses.  In  the  following  year  Prince  William 
George  of  Schleswig-Holstcin-Sonderburg-Glilcksburg,  whom 
the  British  government  had  designated  as  a  suitable  candidate, 
was  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  with  the  title  "  George  I., 
king  of  the  Hellenes."  Under  the  treaty  of  London  (July  13, 
1863)  th*  cHatige  of  dynasty  was  sanctioned  by  the  three  protect- 
ing powers,  Great  Britain  undertaking  to  cede  to  Greece  the 
s^ven  Ionian  Islands,  Which  since  1815  had  formed  a  common- 
Wealth  under  British  protection!  " 
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On  the  apdi  of  October  1863  tlit  aeir  sowcigB  anivcd  an 
Athens,  and  in  the  loUoving  June  the  British  authoiitieft  handed 
^.  over  the  Ionian  Islands  to  a  Gceek  oonunusieiier. 

King  George  thus  h^an  bis  wgOk  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the 
Greeks  beingflattecedby  the  acquisition  oinewterritorjR. 
He  trss,  however,  soon  confroated  with  constitutional  difficulties; 
party  spirit  ran  riot  at  Athens,  the  ministries  which  be  splinted 
proirad  short-lived,  his  ooonscUor,  Count  ^wnneck,  became 
the  object  of  violent  attacks,  an4  at  the  end  pf  1864  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  an  ultra-democratic  constitution^  drawn 
up  by  the  National  Assembly.  This,  the  sixth  constitution  voted 
since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  is  that  which  is  still  in 
force.  Id  the  foUowing  year  Count  Sponncck  left  Greece,  and 
the  attention  of  the  nation  was  concentrated  on  the  afiain  of 
Crete.  The  revolutioo  which  broke  out  in  that  island  received 
moral  and  material  support  from  the  Greek  fovemment,  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  Russia;  nuUtary  preparations  were 
pressed  forward  at  Athens,  and  cruisers  were  purchased,  but  the 
king,  aware  of  the  inability  of  Greece  to  attain  her  ends  by 
warlike  means,  discouraged  a  provocative  attitude  towanis 
Turkey,  and  eventuality  dismissed  the  beUioose  cabinet  of 
Koumoundouxos.  The  removal  of  apowerful  minister  command- 
ing a  large  parliamentary  majority  constituted  aa  important 
precedent  in  the  exercise  of  the  zoyal  prerogRtive*,  .the  king 
ad(^>ted  a  similar  course  with  legsrd  to  Delyaanes  in  xS^a  and 
1897.  The  relations  with  the  porte,  however,  oontinned  to  grow 
worse,aod  Hobart  Pasha,  witha  Turkish  fleet,  made  adgmgnstra^ 
tion  off  Syra.  The  Cretan  insurrection  was  fmally  crushed  in 
the  spring  of  1869,  and  a  conference  of  the  powers,  which 
assembled  that  year  at  Paris,  imposed  a  settlement  of  the 
Turkish  dispute  on  Greece,  but  took  no  stqjM  on  behalf  ef  the 
Cretans.  In  1870  the  murder  of  several  EngUshmen  by  brigands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  produced  an  unfavoursble 
impression  in  Europe;  in  the  following  year  the  confiscation 
of  the  Lauri<m  mines,  which  had  been  ceded  to  a  Franco-Italian 
company,  provoked  eneigetic  action  on.  the  part  of  Frsfice  and 
Italy.  Xn  1875,  after  an  acute  constitutional  crisis^  Qharilaos 
Trikoupes,  who  but  ten  months  previously  had  been  imprisoned 
for  denouncing  the  crown  in  a  new^Mpes  arUde,  was  summoned 
to  form  a  cabinet.  This  remarkable  man,  the  only  great  states- 
man whom  modem  Greece  has  produced,  exercised  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  his  oountryvjum  for  the  next  twenty 
years;  had  he  been  able  to  maintain  himself  unintenuptcdly 
in  power  durii^  that  period,  Greece  might  .have  escaped  a  long 
succession  of  misfortunes.  His  principal  owoataX,  Theodore 
Delyannes,  succeeded  in  rallying  a  strong  body  of  adherents, 
and  political  parties,  hitherto  divided  into  numerous  factions» 
centred  around  these  two  prominent  ^gures* 

In  1877  the  outbreak  of  the  Kusso-Turkish  War  produced. a 
fever  of  excitement  in  Greece;  it  was  fdt  that  the  quarrels 
of  the  party  leaders  compromised  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  the  populaoe  of  Atlyens  insisted  on  the 
jwi.  formation  of  fi  coalition  cabinet.    The  "  great  **  or 

"  oecumenical"  ministry,  as  it  was  called,  now  came 
into  existence  under  the  presidency  of  the  veteran  Kanares;  in 
reality,  howf^ver,  it  was  controUed;by  Trikoupes,  who,  recognizing 
the  tinpreparedness^of  the  country,  resolvcd.op  a  pacific  policy. 
The  capture  of  Plevna  by  the  Russians  brought  i^bout  the,  fall 
df  the  "oecumenical"  ministry,  and  Koumoundouros  and 
Delyandes,  who  succeeded  to  power,  ordered  the  invasion  of 
Thessaly.  Their  warlike  energies,  however,  were  soon  checked 
by  the  signing.  o{  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  in  which  the  claims 
of  Greece  to  an  extension  of  frontier  werc  altogether  ignored. 
At  the  Berlin  congress  two  Greek  delegates  obtained  a  hearing 
on  the  proposal  of  I«ord  Salisbury.  The  congress  decided  that 
the  rectification  of  the  frontier  should  be, left  to  Tiirkey  and 
Greece,  the  mediation  of  the  powers,  being  proposed  in  case  of 
noa-agreemeat;  it  was  suggested,  however,  that  the  rectified 
frontier  should  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Peneuson  the  east 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamas,  opposite  the  southern  extremity 
of  Corfu,  on  the  wesL    In  1879  ^  Greco-Turkish  commission 


foe  the  deUmitation  net  fint  at  Pnwesa»  and  subteqiwitly  at 

Constantinople,  but  its  conferences  were  without  result,  the 
Turkish  oonunissioners  declining  the  boundary  suggested  at 
Berlin.  Greece  then  invoked  the  arbitration  of  the  powers, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  question  was  undertaken  by  a  confer- 
ence of  ambassadors  at  Berlin  (1880).  The  line  approved  by 
the  conference  was  practically  that  suggested  by  the  congress; 
Turicey,  however,  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  Greek  army  was 
once  more  mobilized.  In  was  evident,  however,  iKkt  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  powers  not  being 
prepared  to  apply  coercion  to  Turkey.  By  a  convention  signed 
at  Constantinople  in  July  i88x,  the  demarcation  was  entrusted 
to  a  commission  representing  the  six  powers  v^d  the  two 
interested  parties.  The  hue  dn^wn  ran  westwards  from  a  point 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  Plataooona  to  the  summits 
of  Mounts  Kritiri  and  Zygos^  thence  following  the  course  of 
the  river  Arta  to  its  mouth.  An  area  of  13,395  aquare  kilometres, 
with  a  population  of  300,000  souls, was  thus  added  to  the  kingdom, 
w:hile  Turkey  was  left  in  possession  of  lannina,  Metxovo  and 
most  of  Epiru^.  The  ceded  territory  was  occupied  by  Greek 
trQQf)B4)efore  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  188a  Trikoupes  came  into  power  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
partyt  over  which  he  exerdscd  an  influence  and  authority 
hitherto  unknown  in  Greek  political  life.  With  the 
exception  of  three  brief  intervals  (May  1885  to  May  jy*^^** 
1886,  October  1890  to  February  1893,  and  a  i^""  ot^atmm. 
months  in  1893),  he  continued  in  office  for  the  next 
twelve  years.  The  reforms  which  heintroduced  during  this  period 
were  generally  of  an  unpopular  character,  and  were  loudly 
denoanced  by  his  defoociatic  rivals;  most  of  them  were  cancelled 
during  the  int^^rvals  when  his  opponent  Delyannes  occupied  the 
premier^p.  The  same  want  of  continuity  proved  fatal  to  the 
somiivhat  ambitious  financial  programme  which  he  now  inaugur- 
atedt.  While  pursuing  a  cautious  foreign  policy,  and  keeping 
in  control  the  rash  impetuosity  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he 
shared  to  the  full  the  national  desire  for  expansion,  but  he  looked 
to  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country 
as  a  necessary  preliminaiy  to  the  realiaation  of  the  dreams  of 
HeUenisBu  With  this  view  he  endeavoured  to  attract  foreign 
capital  to  the  country,  and  the  confidence  which  he  inspired  in 
finanrial  circles  abroad  enabled  him  to  contract  a  number  of 
loa(is  and  to  better  the  $nancial  situation  by  a  series  of  con- 
versions. Under  a  stable,  wise,  and  economical  administration 
this  far-reaching  programme  might  perha^js  have  been  carried 
out  vrith  success,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  party  politics  and  the 
Pf^iodical  outbursts  of  national  sentiment  rendered  its  realisation 
impossible.  In  April  x88s  Trikoupes  fell  from  power,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  indignation  excited  in  Greece  by  the  revolu- 
ti<»  of  Phil^popolis  placed  Delyannes  once  more  at  the  head 
of  a  warlike  movement.  The  army  and  fleet  were  again 
mobUiapd.  with  a  view*  to  exacting  territorial  compensation 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Bulgaria,  and  several  conflicts  with 
the  Tuckiah  troops  took  place  on  the  frontier.  The  powers, 
after  repeatedly  inviting  the  Delyannes  cabinet  to  disarm, 
established  a  blockade  of  Peiraeu^  and  other  Gceek  p(Nrts  (8th 
May  x886),  France  alone  declining  to  co-operate  in  this  mcssure* 
Delyannes  resigned  (nth  May)  and  Trikoupes,  who  succeeded 
to  power,  issued  a  decree  of  disarmament  (a^tb  May).  Hostilities, 
hoifever,  continued  on  tbe  frontier,  (uid  the  blockade  was  not 
raised  till  7tb  Jifne.  Trikoupes  had  now  to  face  the  serious 
financial  situation  brought  about  by  the  military  activity  of  his 
predecessor.  He  imposed  heavy  taxation,  which  the  people, 
for  the  time  at  least,  bore  without  murmuring,  and  he  continued 
to  inspire  such  confidence  abroad  that  Greek  securities  maintained 
their  price  in  the  foreign  market.  It  was  ominous,  however, 
that  a  loan  which  he  issued  in  1890  was  only  partially  covered. 
Meanwhile  the  Cretan  difiiculLy  had  become  once  more  a  source 
of  trouble  to  Greece.  In  1889  Trikoupes  was  grossly  deceived 
by  the  Turkish  government,  which,  after  inducing  him  to 
dissuade  the  Cretans  from  opposing  the  occupation  of  certain 
fortified  posts,  issued  a  firman  annulling  many  important 
provisions  in  the  constitution  of  the  island.    The  indignation 
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In  Greece  wis  intense^  and  popular  disoostent  was  increased 
by  the  success  of  the  Bulgarians  in  obtaining  the  exequatur  of 
the  sultan  for  a  number  of  bishops  in  Macedonia.  In  the 
autunm  of  1890  Trikoupes  was  beaten  at  the  elections,  and 
Delyannes,  who  had  promised  the  peofJe  a  radical  reform  of 
the  taxation,  succeeded  to  power.  He  proved  unequal,  however, 
to  cope  with  the  financial  difficulty,  which  now  became  urgent; 
and  the  king,  perceiving  tliat  a  crisis  was  imminent,  dismissed 
him  and  recalled  Trikoupes.  The  hope  of  averting  national 
bankruptcy  depended  on  the  possibility  of  raising  a  loan  by 
which  the  rapki  depredation  of  the  paper  currency  might  be 
arrested,  but  foreign  financiers  demanded  guarantees  which 
seemed  likely  to  prove  hurtful  to  Grede  susceptibilities;  an 
agitation  was  raised  at  Athens,  and  Trikoupes  suddenly  resigned 
(May  1893).  His  conduct  at  this  juncture  appears  to  nave  been 
due  to  some  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  Wween  him 
and  the  king.  The  Sotiropoulos-Rhalies  ministry  which  followed 
effected  a  temporaiy  settlement  with  the  national  creditors, 
but  Trikoupes,  returning  to  power  in  the  autumn,  at  once 
annulled  the  arrangement.  He  now  proceeded  to  a  series  of 
arbitrary  measures  which  provoked  the  severest  critidsm 
throughout  Europe  and  exposed  Greece  to  the  determined 
hostility  of  Germany.  A  law  was  hastily  passed  whidi  deprived 
,the  cr^itors  of  70%  of  their  interest,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
revenues  conceded  to  the  monopoly  bondholders  were  seized 
(Deeember  1893).  Long  negotiations  followed,  resuttinc  in  an 
arrangement  which  was  subsequently  reversed  by  the  German 
bondholders.  In  January  1895  Trikoupes  resigned  office,  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  crown  prince  on  a 
question  of  military  discipline.  His  popularity  haid  vanbhed, 
his  health  was  shattered,  and  he  ^determined  to  abandon  his 
political  career.  His  death -at  Cannes  (ixth  April  1896),  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  national  convulsion,  deprived  Greece  of  his 
nastcriy  guidance  and  sober  judgment  at  a  critical  moment 
in  her  history. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Athens  on  sjrd  April,  whfle  the  city 
was  still  decorated  with  flags  and  gariands  after  the  celebntion 
of  the  Olympic  games.  The  revival  of  the  andent 
festival,  which  drew  together  multitudes  of  Greeks 
from  abroad,  led  to  a  livdy  awakem'ng  of  the  national 
sentiment,  hitherto  depressed  by  the  economic  mis* 
fortunes  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  secret  patriotic  sodety,  known 
as  the  B^nikS  Hdaerea,  began  to  devdop  prodigious  activity, 
enrdling  members  from  every  rank  of  life  and  establishing 
branches  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world.  The  sodety  had 
been  founded  in  1894,  by  a  handful  of  young  officers  who  con- 
sidered that  the  military  organization  of  the  country  was 
neglected  by  the  government;  its  prindpal  aim  was  the  pre- 
paration of  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Macedonia,  ndiich, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  reooncfliation 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  with  Russia,  seemed  likdy  to  be  withdrawn 
for  ever  from  the  domain  of  Greek  irredentism.  The  outbreak 
of  another  insurrection  in  Crete  supplied  the  means  of  creating 
a  diversion  for  Turkey  while  the  movement  in  Macedonia  was 
being  matured;  arms  and  volunteers  were  shipped  to  the 
island,  but  the  sodety  was  as  yet  unable  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
government,  and  Ddyannes,  who  had  succeeded  Trikoupes  in 
X895,  loyally  aided  the  powers  in  the  restoration  of  ordor  by 
advising  the  Cretans  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1896.  The 
appearance  of  strong  insurgent  bands  in  Macedonia  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  testified  to  the  activity  of  the  sOdety  and 
provoked  the  remonstrances  of  the  poweni,  while  the  spread 
of  its  propaganda  in  the  army  led  to  the  issue  of  a  royal  rescript 
announcing  grand  military  manoeuvres,  the  formation  of  a 
standing  camp,  and  the  rearmament  of  the  troops  with  a  new 
weapon  (6th  December).  The  objects  of  the  sodety  were 
effectually  furthered  by  the  evident  determination  of  the  porte 
to  evade  the  application  of  the  stipulated  reforms  in  Crete;  the 
Cretan  Christians  lost  patience,  and  indignation  was  widespread 
in  Greece.  Emissaries  of  the  sodety  were  despatched  to  the 
i^and,  and  affairs  were  brought  to  a  dimax  by  an  outbreak 
it  Canea  on  4th  February  1897.    The  Tuk&h  troops  fired  on 
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the  Chrbtians,  thiottsands  of  whom  took  refuge  on  the  warehips 
of  the  powers,  and  a  portion  of  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire. 

Ddyannes  now  announced  that  the  government  had 
abandoned  the  policy  of  abstention.  On  the  6th  two  warships 
were  despatched  to  Canea,  and  on  the  xoth  a  torpedo 
flotilla,  commanded  by  Prince  (xeorge,  left  Pdraeus 
amid  tumultuoQs  demonstrations.  Theostensible  object  jfy/. 
of  these  measures  was  the  protection  of  Greek  subjects 
in  Crete,  and  Delyannes  was  still  anxious  to  avoid  a  definite 
rapture  with  Turkey,  but  the  Ethnik6  Hetaerea  had  found 
means  to  influence  several  members  of  the  mimstry  and  to  alarm 
the  king.  Prince  George,  who  had  recdved  orders  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  Turkish  rdnforcements  on  the  island,  soon  with- 
drew from  Cretan  waters  owing'to  the  decisive  attitude  adopted 
by  the  commanders  of  the  international  squadron.  A  note  was 
now  addressed  by  the  government  to  the  powers,  declaring 
that  Greece  could  no  longer  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  events 
in  Crete,  and  on  the  13th  of  February  a  force  of  1500  men,  under 
Colonel  Vassos,  embarked  at  Pdraeus.  On  the  same  day  a 
Greek  warship  fired  on  a  Turkish  steam  yacht  which  was  convey- 
ing troops  from  Candia  to  Sitia.  Landing  near  (^ea  on  the 
night  <rf  the  Z4th,  Colonel  Vassos  issued  a  prodamation  announc- 
ing  the  occupation  of  Crete  in  the  name  of  King  (George.  He 
hi^  lecdved  <Mders  to  expel  the  Turkish  garrisons  from  the 
fortresses,  but  his  advance  on  CSnea  was  arrested  by  the  inter- 
national occupation  of  that  town,  and  after  a  few  engagements 
with  the  Turkish  troops  and  irregulars  he  withdrew  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  Proposals  for  the  coercion  of  Greece  were 
now  put  forward  by  Germany,  but  Great  Britain  dedined  to 
take  action  until  an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  the  future  government  of  Crete.  Eventually  (snd 
March)  collective  notes  were  addressed  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
governments  announdng  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  (x) 
Crete  could  in  no  case  in  present  drcumstances  be  annexed  to 
Greece;  (2)  in  view  of  the  delays  caused  by  Turkey  in  the  apf^- 
cation  of  the  reforais,  Crete  should  be  endowed  with  an  effective 
autonomous  administration,  calculated  to  ensure  it  a  separate 
government,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  Greece  was  at 
the  same  time  summoned  to  remove  its  army  and  fleet  within 
the  space  of  six  days,  and  Tiirkey  was  warned  that  its  troops 
must  for  the  present  be  concentrated  in  the  fortified  towns  and 
ultimatdy  withdrawn  from  the  island.  The  action  of  the  powers 
produced  the  utmost  exasperation  at  Athens;  the  populace 
demanded  war  with  Turkey  and  the  annexation  of  Crete,  and 
the  government  drew  up  a  reply  to  the  powers  fax  which,  while 
expressing  the  conviction  that  autonomy  would  prove  a  failure, 
it  indicated  its  readiness  to  withdraw  some  of  the  ships,  but 
cfedined  to  recall  the  army.  A  suggestion  that  the  troops  might 
recdve  a  European  maixdate  for  the  presen^tion  of  order  in 
the  island  proved  unacceptable  to  the  powers,  owing  to  the 
aggressive  action  of  Colond  Vassos  after  his  arrival.  Meanwhile 
troops,  volunteers  and  munitions  of  war  were  hurried^ 
despatched  to  the  Turkish  frontier  in  antidpation  of  an  inlec- 
national  blockade  of  the  Greek  pc^ts,  but  the  powers  contented 
themsdves  with  a  pacific  bloduide  of  Crete,  and  military  pre- 
parations went  on  unimpeded. 

While  the  powers  dallied,  the  danger  of  war  increased;  on 
99th  March  the  crown  prince  assimied  command  of  the  Greek 
troops  in  Thessaly,  and  a  few  days  later  hostilities 
were  predpitated  by  the  irregular  forces  of  the  Ethnxk6 
Hetaerea,  which  attacked  several  IXirkish  outposu 
near  Grevena.  According  to  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  subse- 
quently published  by  the  sodety,  this  invasion  recdved  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  prime  minbter.  On  x 7th  April  Turkey 
declared  war.  Hie  <fisastrous  campaign  which  followed  was  of 
short  duration,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  outset  that  the 
Oieeks  had  greatly  underrated  the  military  strength  of  thdr 
opponents  (see  Guco-Tvkkisb  Wax).  After  the  evaciiatioB 
of  Larissa  on  the  94th,  great  discontent  preiniled  at  Athens; 
Ddyannes' was  invited  by  the  king  to  resign,  but  refusing  to  do 
so  was  dismissed  (99th  April).  His  successor,  RhaHes,  after 
recalfing  the  army  from  Cttit  (gth  Mfety)  invoked  the  mraiation 
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of  the  powers,  and  an  armistice  mur  eondaded^  da  tlie  19th  of 
that  month.  Thus  ended  an  nnfortunate  enterprise,  which 
was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  discord  among  the  powers 
would  lead  to  a  European  war  and  the  dismemberment  of  TNirkey. 
Greek  interference  in  Crete  had  at  least  the  result  of  compelling 
Europe  to  withdrew  the  island  for  ever  from  Turkish  rule.  The 
conditions  of  peace  put  forward  by  Turkey  included  a  war 
indemnity  of  £10,000,000  and  the  retention  of  Thessaly;  the 
latter  demand,  however,  was  resolutely  opposed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  indemnity  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
£4,000,000.  The  terms  agreed  to  by  the  poweis  were  rejected 
by  Rhalles;  the  chamber,  however,  refused  him  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  King  George  summoned  Zaimes  to  power 
(October  3).  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed 
at  Constantinople  on  the  6th  of  December,  coAtained  a  provision 
for  a  slight  modification  of  the  frontier,  deugned  to  afford 
Turkey  certain  strategical  advantages;  the  ddimitatioii  was 
carried  out  by  a  commission  composed  d  military  delegates  of 
the  powers  and  representatives  of  the  interested  parties.  The 
evacuation  of  Thessaly  by  the  Turkish  troops  was  completed 
in  June  1898.  An  immediate  result  of  the  watf  was  the  institution 
of  an  international  financial  commission  at  Athens,  charged  with 
the  control  of  certain  revenues  assigned  to  the  service  of  the 
national  debt.  The  state  of  the  countiy  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  was  deplorable;  the  towns  of  northern  Greece  and 
the  islands  were  crowded  with  destitute  refugees  from  Thessaly; 
violent  recriminations  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  the  position  of 
the  dynasty  seemed  endangered.  A  reaction,  however,  set  in, 
in  consequence  of  sm  attempt  to  assassinate  King  George  (aStb 
February  1898),  whose  great  services  to  the  nation  in  obtaining 
favourable  terms  from  the  powers  began  to  receive  general 
recognition.  In  the  following  summer  the  king  made  a  tour 
through  the  country,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
enthusiasm.  In  the  autumn  the  powers,  on  the  initiative  of 
Rxissia,  decided  to  entrust  Prince  George  of  Greece  with  the 
government  of  Crete;  on  26lh  November  an  intimation  that 
the  prince  had  been  appointed  hig^  commissioner  in  the  island 
was  formally  conveyed  to  the  court  of  Athens,  and  on  aist 
December  he  landed  in  Crete  amid  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
(sec  Ckete). 

Ih  April  1899  Zahhes  gave  way  to  Theotokes,  the  chief  of 
the  Trikoupist  party,  who  introduced  various  improvements  in 

the  administration  of  justice  and  other  reforms  includ* 
**••"  ing  k  measure  transferring  the  administratk>n  of  the 
JjJJJJi^     army  from  the  minister  of  war  to  the  crown  prince. 

In  May  1901  a  meeting  took  place  at  Abbazia,  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  govenmient,  between  King 

George andKing  Charlesof  Rumania  with  aviewtothecondusioB 

of  a  &aeoo-!Rumanian  nndcrstanding  directed  against  the  growth 

of  Slavonic,  and  especially  Bulgarian,  influence  in  Macedonia. 

The  compact,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short-lived  owing 

to  the  prosecution  of  a  Rumanian  propaganda  among  the 

scmi-Rellenized  Vlachs  of  Macedonfai.    In  November  riou  took 

pUice  at  Athens,  the  patriotic  indignation  of  the  university 

students  and  the  populace  being  exdted  by  the  issue  of  a  tianslfer 

tion  of  the  Gospels  into  modem  Greek  at  the  suggestion  of  the 

queen.    The  publlosion  was  attributed  to  Panslavist  intrigues 

against  Greek  suprt^macy  over  the  Orthodox  populations  of 

the  East,  and  the  archbishop  of  Athens  ifras  oompelled  to  redgnl 

Theotokes,  whose  life  was  attempted,  retired  from  power,  end 

Zahnes  formed  a  cabinet.    In  1902  the  progress  of  the  Bulgarian 

movement  in  Macedonia  once  more  caused  great  irritation  in 

Greece.    Zahnes,  haying  been  defeated  at  the  dectiona  in 

December,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Delyanaes,  whose 

popularity  had  not  been  permanently  impaired  by  the  misfortones 

of  the  war.    Bdyannes  now  undertook  to  earryout  extensive 

economic  Teforms,  and  introdtiCed  a  measure  restoring  the 

control  of  the  amy  to  the  ministry  of  war.    He  failed,  however, 

to  carry  out  his  programme,  and,  bemg  deserted  by  a  section 

of  his  followers,  resigned  in  June  1903,  when  Theotokes  agam 

became  prime  ndnister.    The  new  cabinet  resigned  within  « 

mooch  owing  to  tho  outbreak  of  disturbances  in  the  carrkot- 


growing  districts,  aod  Rhalles  took  office  for  the  second  time 
(July  8).  The  Bulgarian  insurrection  in  lifacedonia  during  the 
autumn  caiLsed  great  exdtement  in  Athens,  and  Rhalles  adopted 
a  policy  of  friendship  with  Turkey  (see  Maceoonia).  The 
co-operation  of  the  Greek  party  in  Macedonia  with  the  Turkish 
authorities  exposed  it  to  the  vengeance  of  the  insurgents,  and 
in  th«  lc41owing  year  a  number  ol  Qredc  bands  were  Mol  into 
that  coontry.  The  campaign  of  retaliation  was  continued  in 
subsequent  years.  <  •  % 

Ia  December  Rhalles,  who  had  lost  the  support  of  the 
De^yaonist  party,  was  replaced  by  Theotokes,  who  promulgated, 
a  sdbeme  of  army  reorganization,  introduced  various  ^^^ 
ea»omies  and  imposed  fresh  taxation.  In  December  oStmmn, 
the  government  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  confidence 
and  Ddyannes  once  more  became  prime  minister,  obtaining  a 
oonsiderable  majority  in  the  dections  which  followed  (March 
2905)  >  but  on  the  xjth  of  June  he  was  assassinated.  Ue  was 
succeeded  by  Rhalles,  who  effected  a  settlement  of  the  cnirant 
qoestkm  and  coltivated  foiendly  relations  with  Turkey  in  regard 
to  Macedonia. 

In  the  autumn  anti-Greek  demonstrations  hi  Rumania  led 
to  a  rupture  of  relatMMs  with  that  countryi  In  December  the 
ministry  resigned  owing  to  an  adverse  vote  of  the  chamber, 
and  Theotokes  formed  a  cabinet.  The  new  government,  as  a 
preliminary  to  miiitaiy  aari  naval  reorganisation,  introduced 
a  law  directed  against  the  candidature  of  military  officers  for 
parliament.  Owmg  to  obstruction  practised  by  the  military 
members  of  the  chamber  a  dissolution  took  place,  and  at  the 
subsequent  dections  (April  1906)  TheoiokM  secured  a  large 
majority.  In  the  autnmn  various  excesses  committed  against 
the  Greeks  in  Bulgaria  in  reprisal  for  the  depredations  of  the 
Greek  bands  in  Macedonia  caused  gmU.  indignaUon  in  Greece, 
but  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  not 
suspended.  On  the  26th  of  September  Prince  George,  who  had 
resigned  the  high  commissionership  of  Crete,  returned  to  Athens; 
the  designation  of  his  successors  was  accorded  by  the  protecting 
powers  to  King  George  as  a  satisfaction  to  Greek  national  senti- 
ment (see  Crete).  The  great  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
Greek  bands  in  Macedonia  during  the  following  spring  andsummer 
led  to  the  delivery  of  a  Turkish  note  at  Athens  (July  1907), 
which  was  supported  by  representatioi»  of  the  powers. 

In  October  X90ft  the  proclamation  by  the  Cretan  assembly  of 
union  with  Greece  threatened  fresh  complications,  the  cautious 
attitude  of  the  Greek  government  leading  to  an  agitation  in  the 
army,  which  came  to  a  bead  in  1909.  On  the  i8th  of  July  a 
popular  demonstration  against  his  Cretan  policy  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Theotokes,  whose  successor,  Rhalles,  announced 
a  programme  of  military  and  economical  reform.  The  army, 
however,  took  matters  into  its  own  hands,  and  on  the  rjrd  of 
August  RhaUes  was  replaced  by  Mavromichales,  the  nominee  o( 
the  "  Militaxy  League."  For  the  next  six  months  constitutional 
government  was  practically  superseded  by  that  of  the  League, 
and  for  a  while  the  crown  itself  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  Tlie 
influence  of  the  League,  however,  rapidly  dedined;  army  and 
navy  quarrelled;  and  a  fresh  coup  d'itai  at  the  beginning  of  r9io 
failed  of  its  effect,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  king.  On  the  7tb 
of  February  MavnMnichales  resigned,  and  his  successor,  Dta- 
goumis,  accq>tmg  the  Cretan  leader  Venezdo's  suggestion  of  a 
national  assembly,  succeeded  is  persuading  the  League  to 
dissolve  (March  29)  on  reodving  the  king's  assurance  that  suc^ 
to  aasembly  would  be  convened.:  On  the  31st,  accordingly, 
King  George  formally  proclaimed  the  convocation  of  a  nation^ 
assembly  to.  deal  with  the  questions  at  issue. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— Ftnlay,  History  of  Crttce  (Oxford.  1877} ;  K.  N. 
Sathaa,  Utnumg^  fitfiXufi^ai  (7  volt.,  Venice.  1872-1894):  and 
M^WMta  *BiXi|Mcii  IrrcpUs.  Documtnts  inMUs  retails  irkistoirc  du 
moyen  Age  (9  vols..  Paris,  1880-1890);  Sp.  Trikoupea,  lorofta  rqs 
*]E\Xvw9v  IrwtfrAMUf  (4  volt..  3rd  od.,  Athens.  1888);  K. 
Papvrhegopoolos,  'UropU  rt»  'Vk)«m»  Wtwi  (5  volt..  4th  ed., 
Atnaos,  X903);  I.  Philemon,  AoiUiuor  Urofiuim  ripl  r^t  'E^Xipwiif 
trv9rka0tiilAtatn%  1859-1861);  P.  Kontoyanoes.  (N  1XXifr«s  Karit 
Ti0  wpQrop  M  AUmT*plinit  'TiaeoorevpiuKi^  «-6X<|m»' (Athens.  1 903); 
D.  G.  KampouroglOe,  *I«TopU  rfi»  *AA|MUMr.  To«fMMcparU.  1458^x687 
I  (a  vols.,  Atneaa,  1889*1890);  and  Mhuma  r^t  IrroptM  Hm  'Mwlm.- 
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votaries,  iittle  space  remained  free,  and  great  spaces  or  Bubsidiaiy 
chapels  such  as  are  usual  in  ChrisUaa  cathedrals  did  not  exist 
(see  TEKPI.E). 

Here  our  concern  is  not  with  the  purposes  or  arrangements 
of  a  temple,  but  with  its  appearance  and  construction,  regarded 
as  «  work  of  art,  and  as  an  embodiment  of  Greek  ideas.  A  few 
simple  and  striking  prindples  may  be  formulated,  which  are 
characteristic  of  all  Greek  buildings: — 

(i.)  Each  member  of  the  building  has  one  function,  and  only 
one,  and  this  function  controls  even  tlie  decoration  of  that 
member.  The  pillar  of  a  temple  is  made  to  support  the  architrave 
and  is  for  that  purpose  only.  The  flutings  of  the  pillar,  being 
perpendicular,  emphasize  this  fact.  The  line  of  support  which 
runs  up.  through  the  pillar  is  continued  in  the  triglyph,  which 
also  shows  perpendicular  grooves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wall 
of  a  temple  is  primarily  meant  to  divide  or  space  off;  thus  it 
may  well  at  the  top  be  decorated  by  a  horizontal  band  of  relief, 
which  belongs  to  it  as  a  border  belongs  to  a  curtain.  The  base  of 
a  column,  if  moulded,  is  moulded  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
support  of  a  gi:eat  weight;  the  capital  of  a  colunm  is  so  carved 
as  to  form  a  transition  between  the  column  and  the  cornice  which 
it  supports. 

(ii.)  Greek  architects  took  the  utmost  pains  with  the  propor- 
tions, the  symmetry  as  they  called  it,  of  the  parts  of  their 
buildings.  This  was  a  thing  in  which  the  keen  and  methodical 
eyes  of  the  Greeks  delighted,  to  a  degree  which  a  modern  finds 
it  hard  to  understand.  Simple  and  natural  rdalions,  i :  a, 
1:3,  2 :3  and  the  like,  prevailed  between  various  members  of  a 
construction.  All  curves  were  planned  with  great  care,  to 
please  the  eye  with  their  flow;  and  the  alternations  and  corre- 
^x>ndences  of  features  is  visible  at  a  glance.  For  example,  the 
temple  must  have  two  pediments  and  two  porches,  and  on  its 
sides  and  fronts  triglyph  and  metope  must  alternate  with 
unvarying  regularity. 

(iii.)  Rigidity  in  the  ample  lines  of  a  temple  is  avoided  by  the 
device  that  scarcely  any  outline  is  actually  straighL  All  are 
carefully  planned  and  adapted  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  In 
the  Parthenon  the  line  of  the  floor  is  curved,  the  profiles  of  the 
columns  are  curved,  the  corner  columns  slope  inward  fron\  their 
bases,  tl^e  columns  are  not  even  equidistant.  This  elatwrate 
adaptation,  called  entasis,  was  e;q)ounded  by  F.  C.  Penrose  in 
his  work  on  Athenian  architecture,  and  has  since  been  obsecved 
in  several  of  the  great  temples  of  Greece. 

(iv.)  Elaborate  decoration  is  reserved  for  those  parts  of  the 
temple  which  have,  or  at  least  appear  to  have,  no  strain  laid  upon 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  archaic  age  experiments  were  made 
in  carving  reliefs  on  the  lower  drums  of  columns  (as  at  Ephesus) 
and  on  the  line  of  the  architrave  (as  at  Assus)  B  ut  such  examples 
were  not  followed.  Nearly  always  the  spaces  reserved  for 
mytholo^cal  reliefs  or  groups  are  the  tops  of  walls,  the  spaces 
between  the  triglyphs,  and  particularly  the  pediments  surmount* 
ing  the  two  fronts,  which  might  be  left  hoUow  without  danger 
to  (he  stability  of  the  edifice.  Detached  figures  in  the  round  are 
in  fact  found  only  in  the  pediments,  or  standing  upon  the  tops 
of  the  pediments.  And  metopes  are  sculptured  in  higher  relief 
than  friezes. 

"  When  we  examine  in  detail  even  the  simplest  architectural 
decoration,  we  discover  a  combination  of  care,  sense  of  proportion, 
and  reason.  The  flutings  of  an  Ionic  column  arc  not  in  section  mere 
arcs  of  a  circle,  but  made  up  of  a  combination  of  curves  which  produce 
a  t)eautifut  optical  effect;  the  lines  of  decoration,  as  may  be  best 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  Erechthcum.  arc  cut  with  a  marvellous 
delicacy.  Instead  of  trying  to  invent  new  schemes,  the  mason 
contents  himself  with  improving  the  regular  patterns  until  they 
approach  perfection,  and  he  takes  everything  into  consideration. 
Muuldings  on  the  outside  of  a  temple,  in  the  full  tight  of  the  son,  are 
different ly  planned  from  those  in  the  diffused  light  of  the  interior. 
Mouldings  executed  in  soft  stone  are  k-ss  fine  than  those  in  marble. 
The  mason  thinks  before  he  works,  and  while  he  works,  and  thinks 
in  entire  correspondence  with  his  surroundings." ' 

Greek  architecture,  however,  is  treated  elsewhere  (see  Archi- 
TF.cTURE)i  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
principles  exemplified  in  sculpture.    Existing  works  of  Greek 

*  Grammar  of  Greek  Art. 


sculpture  fall  easily  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  comprises 
what  may  be  called  works  of  substantive  art,  sut^ies  or  groups 
made  for  their  own  sake  and  to  be  judged  by  themsdves.  Such 
are  cult'Statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  from  temple  and  shrine, 
honorary  portraits  of  rulers  or  of  athletes,  dedicated  groups 
and  the  like.  The  second  daas  comprises  decorative  sculptures, 
such  as  were  made,  usually  in  relief,  for  the  decoration  of  .teapks 
and  tombs  and  other  buildings,  and  were  intended  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  architectural  effect. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  works  of  sid>staotive 
sculpture  19  our  museunts  are  in  the  great  majodky  of  cases 
copies  of  doubtful  exactness  and  very  various -merit.  The 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles  is  almost  the  only  marble  statue  which  can 
be  assigned  positively  to  one  of  the  great  sculptorsj  we  have  to 
work  back  towards  the  productions  ol  the  peers  of  Praxiteles 
through  works  of  poor  cxecution,oftenso  much  restored  in  modem 
times  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  Deoorative  works,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  very  commonly  originals,  and  their  date  can  often 
be  accurately  fixed,  as  they  belong  to  known  buildings.  They  ue 
thus  infinitely  more  trustworthy  and  more  easy  to  deal  with  than 
the  copies  of  statues  of  which  the  museums  of  Eunqie,  and  more 
especially  those  of  Italy,  are  f  uU.  They  are  also  mote  commonly 
unrcstorcd.  But  yet  there  are  certain  dis«4vantages  attaching 
to  them.  Decorative  works,  even  when  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  a  great  sculptor,  were  but  seldom  executed  by  him. 
Usually  they  were  the  productions  ol  his  pupils  or  muons. 
Thus  they  are  not  on  the  same  level  of  art  as  substantive  sculpture. 
And  they  vary  in  merit  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  man  who  happened  to  have  them  in  hand, 
4nd  who  was  probably  but  little  controlled.  Every  one  knows 
how  noble  are  the  pedimental  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  But 
we  know  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so  vastly  superior  to  the 
frieze  from  Phigalia;  nor  why  the  heads  from  the  temple  at  Tegea 
should  be,  so  fine»  while  those  from  the  contemporary  temple 
at  Epidaurus  should  be  comparatively  insignificanL  Fiiom  the 
records  of  pj^yments  made  to  the  scidplacs  who  worked  on  the 
Erechthcum  at  Athens  it  appears  that  they  were  ordinary  nuaoos, 
some  of  them  not  even  citizens,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  60  drachms 
(about  60  francs)  for  each  figure,  whether  <Sf  man  or  horse,  which 
they  produced.  Such  piece-work  would  not,  in  our  days,  produce 
a  very  satisfactory  result. 

Works  of  substantive  sculpture  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  statues  of  human  beings  and  those  of  the  gods. 
The  line  between  the  two  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  draw, 
or  very  definite.  For  in  representing  men  the  Greek  sctdptor 
had  an  irresistible  inclination  to  idealize,  to  represent  what  was 
generic  and  typical  rather  than  what  was  individual,  and  the 
essential  rather  than  the  accidental.  And  in  representing 
deities  he  so  fully  anthropomorphized  them  that  they  became 
men  and  women,  only  raised  above  the  level  of  everyday  life 
and.  endowed  with  a  superhuman  stateliness.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  class  of  heroes  represented  largely  in  art  who  covered 
the  transition  from  men  to  gods.  For  example,  if  one  regards 
Heracles  as  a  deity  and  Achilles  as  a  man  of  the  heroic  age  and  of 
heroic  mould,  the  line  between  the  two  will  be  found  to  be  very 
narrow. 

Nevertheless  one  niay  for  convenience  speak  first  of  human 
and  afterwards  of  divine  figures.  It  was  the  custom  from  the 
6th  century  onwards  to  honour  those  who  had  done  any  great 
achievement  by  setting  up  their  statues  in  conspicuous  positions. 
One  of  the  earliest  exam{rfes  is  that  of  the  tyrannicides,  Harmodius 
and  Arislogiton,  a  group,  a  copy  of  which  has  come  down  to  us 
(Plate  I  fig.  so ').  Again*  people  who  had  not  woo  any  distinc- 
tion were  in.  the  habit  of  dedicating  to  the  deities  portraits  of 
themselves  or  of  a  priest  or  priestess,  thus  bringing  themselves, 
as  it  were,  constantly  under  the  notice  of  a  divine  patron.  The 
rows  of  statues  before  the  temples  at  Miletus,  Athens  and 

*  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  found  impossible,  with 
any  regard  for  the  appearance  of  the  pages,  to  arrange  the  Plates  for 
this  article  so  as  to  preserve  a  chronological  order  in  the  individual 
figures;  they  are  not  arranged  consecutively  as  negards  the  history 
or  the  period,  and  are  only  grouped  for  convenience  in  paging. — E(L 
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cbewheie  came  tkua  ialo  being.  But  ffom  the  psliit  of  view  of 
art,  by  far  the  most  important  daa  of  poctiaiti  consisted  of 
atUetes  who  had  won  victotica  at  some  of  the  great  gaaoes  of 
Greece,  at  Olympia,  DdpU  or  dsewilere.  Early  In  the  6th 
century  tlie  custom  arose  of  setting  up  portimits  of  athletic 
victors  In  the  great  sacred  places.  We  hiive  records  of  number- 
tess  such  statues  executed  by  all  the  greatest  sculptors.  When 
Pansanlas  visited  Greece  he  found  them  eveiywhcR  far  too 
numerous  for  complete  mention. 

It  is  the,  custom  of  studying  and  copying  the  foma  of  the 
finest  of  the  young  athletes,  combined  with  the  Greek  habii  of 
complete  nudity  during  the  sports,  which  Um  at  the  basis  of 
Greek  excellence  in  sculpture.  Eveiy  sculptor  had  unlimited 
oi^portuttities  for  obserWhg  young  vigorous  bodied  in  every 
pose  and  in  every  variety  of  strain.  The  nMural  sense  of  beauty 
which  was  an  endowment  of  the  Greek  race  impelled  him  to  co|^ 
and  preserve  what  waa  excellent,  and  to  omit  what  was  ungainly 
or  poor.  Thus  there  existed,  and  in  fact  there  was  constaotfy 
accumulating,  a  vast  series  of  types  of  male  beauty,  and  the 
public  taste  was  cultivated  to  an  extreme  delicacy.  And  of 
course  this  taste,  though  it  took  Its  start  from  athletic  customs, 
and  waa  mainly  nurtured  by  them,  spread  to  all  branches  of 
portraiture,  80  that  elderly  men,  women, and  at  last  oven  children, 
were  represented  in  art  witii  a  mixture  of  ideality  and  fidelity 
to  nature  such  as  has  not  been  readied  by  the  tcOlpCuro  of  any 
other  people. 

The  statues  of  the  gods  began  either  with  ttill  and  ungainly 
figures  roughly  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  with  the 
monstrous  and  symbolical  rcpresOtttationa  of  Orieneal  ut.  In 
the  Greece  of  late  times  there  were  still  standing  rude  pSlats, 
with  the  tops  sometimes  cut  into  a  rou|^  likeness  to  the  human 
form.  And  in  early  decoration  <rf  vasea  and  vessels  one  may 
find  Greel  deities  represented  With  wings,  carrying  in  their  hands 
lions  or  grilBns,  bearing  on  their  heads  lofty  crowns.  But  as 
Greek  art  progressed  it  grew  out  of  thui  crude  symbolism.  In 
the  language  of  Brunn,  the  Greek  artists  borrowed  from  Oriental 
or  Mycenaean  sources  the  letters  used  in  their  works,  but  with 
these  letters  they  spelled  out  the  Ideas  of  their  own  nation* 
What  the  artbts  of  Babykm  and  Egypt  express  in  the  character 
of  the  gods  by  added  attribute  or  symbol,  swiftness  by  wings, 
control  of  storms  by  the  thunderbolt,  traits  of  character  by 
anima)  heads,  the  artists  of  Greece  woik  more  and  more  fully 
into  the  sculptural  type;  modifying  the  human  subject  by  the 
constant  addition  of  lomething  which  »  above  the  or£nary  level 
of  humanity,  until  we  reach  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias  or  the  Demeter 
of  Cnidus.  When  the  decay  of  the  high  ethical  art  of  Greece 
sets  in,  the  gods  become  more  and  mora  warped  to  the  merely 
humtnieveL  They  lose  their  dignity,  but  th^  never  lose  their 
chajtm. 

The  decorative  sculpture  of  Greece  consists  not  of  single 
figures,  but  of  groups;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  these  groups 
tte  strict  Greek  laws  of  symmetry,  of  rhythm,  and  of  balance, 
come  in.  We  will  take  the  three  most  usual  forms,  the  pediment, 
the  metope  and  the  frieze,  all  of  which  belong  properly- to  the 
temple,  but  are  characteristic  of  all  decoration,  whether  of  tomb, 
trojiJiy  or  other  monument. 

The  form  of  the  pediment  is  triangular;  the  height  of  the 
triani^e  in  proportion  to  its  length  being  about  i :  8«  The 
conditions  of  space  are  here  strict  and  dominant;  to  comply 
with  them  requires  some  ingenuity.  To  a  modem  sculptor  the 
problem  thua  presented  is  almost  insoluble;  but  it  was  allowable 
in  ancient  art  to  represent  figures  in  a  single  composition  as 
of  various  sixes,  in  correspondence  not  to  actual  physical 
measurement  but  to  importance.  As  the  more  important  figures 
naturally  occupy  the  midmost  place  in  a  pediment,  their  greater 
lite  comet  In  conveniently.  And  by  placfirig  some  of  the  persocft 
of  the  group  in  a  standing,  some  in  a  seated,  some  in  a  reclining 
positios,  it  can  be  so  contrived  that  their  heads  are  equidistant 
from  tho  upper  line  of  the  pediment. 

Th»  statues  in  a  Greek  pediment,  which  are  after  quite  an 
cady  period  usually  executed  In  the  round,  UJl  itato  three,  five 
or  seven  groups,  according  to  the  size  of  the  whole.    As  examples 


to  lllustrAtf  this  expOBftion  we  take  the  two  pediments  of  the 
temple  at  01ym]^a,<he  most  complete  which  have  come  down  to 
US)  which  are  rq>resented  in  figs.  33  and  34.  The  east  pediment 
represents  the  preparation  for  the  chariot  race  between  Pelops 
and  Oenomaus.  The  ttntilsl  group  consists  of  five  figures,  Zeus 
standing  between  the  two  pairs  of  competitors  and  their  wives. 
In  the  comers  recline  the  two  river-gods  Alphcus  and  Gadeus, 
who  merit  the  locality;  and  the  two  sides  are  filled  up  with  the 
dosely  corresponding  groups  of  the  chariots  of  Oenomaus  and 
Pelops  with  their  grooms  and  attendants.  Every  figure  to  the 
left  of  Zeus  balances  a  corresponding  figure  on  his  right,  and  all 
the  lines  <Mf  the  composition  slope  towards  a  point  above  the 
apex  of  the  pediment. 

In  the  opposite  or  western  pediment  is  represented  the  battle 
between  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  which  broke  out  at  the  marriage 
of  Peirithous  in  Thessaly.  Here  we  have  noless  thannine groups. 
In  the  midst  is  Apollo.  On  eadi  aide  of  him  is  a  group  of  three, 
a  centaur  trying  to  carry  off  a  woman  and  a  Lapith  striking  at 
him.  Beyond  these  on  each  side  is  a  stnig^ing  pair,  next  once 
more  a  trio  of  two  combatants  and  a  woman,  and  finally  in  each 
comer  two  reclining  female  figures,  the  outermost  apparently 
nymphs  to  mark  locality.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
compositions  will  show  the  reader  more  dearly  than  detailed 
(description  how  dearly  in  this  kind  of  group  Greek  arti^s 
adhered  to  the  rules  of  rhythm  and  of  balance. 

The  metopes  were  the  long  series  of  square  spaces  which  ran 
along  the  outer  walls  of  temples  between  the  upright  triglyphs 
and  thie  cornice.  Originally  they  may  have  been  left  oi>en  and 
served  as  windows;  but  the  custom  came  in  as  early  as  the  7th 
century,  first'  of  fiUing  them  in.  with  painted  boards  or  slabs  of 
stone,  and  next  of  adorning  them  with  sco^ure.  The  metopes 
di  the  Treasury  of  Sicyon  at  .Ddphi  (Plate  IV.  fig.  66)  are  as 
early  as  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  This  recurrence  of  a 
long  series  of  square  fields  for  occupation  well  suited  the  genius 
and  the  habits  of  the  sculptor.  As  subjects  he  took  the  successive 
expl(rits  of  some  hero  such  as  Heracles  or  Theseus,  or  the  con- 
temporary groups  of  a  battle.  His  number  of  figures  was 
Kmited  to  two  or  three,  and  these  figures  had  to  be  worked  into 
a  group  or  scheme,  the  main  features  of  Which  were  determined 
by  artistic  tradition,  but  winch  could  be  varied  in  a  hundi^ 
wajrs  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  and  in  some  degree  novel  result. 

With  metopes,  as  regards  shape,  we  may  compare  the  rtilefs 
of  Greek  tombs,  whidh  also  usually  occupy  a  space  roughly 
square,  and  whkh  also  comprise  but  a  few  figures  artanged 
in  a'  scheme  generally  traditional.  A  figure  standing  giving 
his  hand  to  one  seated,  two  men  standing  hand  in^hand,  or  a 
single  figure  in  some  vigorous  pose  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
simple  but  severe  taste  of  the  Gredca. 

In  regard  to  friezes,  which  are  long  reUcfs  containing  figures 
ranged  between  parallel  lines,  there  is  more  variety  of  custom. 
In  temples  the  hdght  of  the  relief  from  the  backgroimd  vaiies 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  was  to  stand,  whether  direct 
or  diffused.  Almost  aU  Greek  frieses,  however,  are  of  grefit 
simplidty  in  arrangement  and  perspective,  locality  is  at  most 
hinted  at  by  a  few  stones  or  trees,  nevet  actually  portrayed- 
Thtfe  is  seldom  more  than  one  line  of  figures,  In  combat  or  pro- 
cession, their  heads  all  equidistant  from  the  top  line  of  the 
frieze.  They  are  often  broken  up  into  grouix;  and  when  this  h 
the  case,  figure  will  often  balance  figure  on  either  side  of  a  central 
point  almost  as  rigidly  as  in  a  pediment.  An  example  of  th^ 
will  bo  found  in  the  sectacm  of  the  Mausoleum  frieze  shown  in 
fig,  70^  Plate  IV.  Some  of  the  frieses  executed  by  Greek  artists 
for  semi-Greek  peoples,  such  as  those  adorm'ng  the  tomlrat 
Trysa  in  Lycia,  have  two  planes,  the  figures  in  the  background 
being  at  a  higher  levd. 

The  ndes  of  l»alance  and  symmetry  in  oomfMsitlon  which  are 
followed  in  Greek  decorative  art  are  still  more  to  be  discerned 
in  the  paintings  Of  vases,  whkh  must  serve;- in  the  absence  of 
more  dignified  com|x)S{tions,  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  msHiods 
Of  Greek  painters.  Great  pshiten  would  not,  of  ootuse^be  bound 
1^  ardiitectonic'tule  In  the  same  degree  as  the  mere  worltuen 
who  painted  vases.    Neverthdesa  we  must  never  forget  that 


Gmk  ptintini  ol  the  (BrlMr  MB  mi  at  ttiUtnii 
It  dirt  Dot  lepmenl  LouLitis,  hvc  by  mjitv  tligKl  ruuL,  n  hmu 
■Kit  to  DO  pcnpcctive;  the  cnloun  uhI  hkc  but  niy  few 
cvm  down  10  the  days  of  Apella.  M«ai  ol  ihe  gieat  pictuis  d[ 
nrhkh  wc  beii  confuted  of  b"!  on*  o^  '""  Ggufa;  ud  whea 
•evcial  £pira  wen  iDiroduHd  they  were  kept  >put  ud 
KpaHtely  liealed,  though,  at  counc,  nol  without  rcbltM  lo 
one  inoUier.  Hulism  and  eihkal  puipOM  mult  bivc  pn- 
doDuoated  is  painting  u  in  icujpliuc  and  in  Oat  dnuiui  and 

We  will  lake  from  vaan  a  few  limplc  group*  lo  illuMiatc  Ihe 

l»w»  ol  Cieek  drawing;  colouring  we  tannol  illiatfaw. 

The  fields  oSered  lo  the  draugbltnun  on  Greeli  vata  naturally 

■  the  loim  of  Ihc  vaiti  but  tbey  may  be  let  down  as 

appnuimalcly        round, 
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adaplalion  to  diculat 
iorm  by  Iht  VMe  painter 
EpicletiB. 

Id  the  early  period  o[ 
painting  ^U  the  apace  ndl 
occupied  by  Ihc  figares 
B    filled    wilh    palteru 


.— Kylia  by  Epicteti 


with  Ihe  lub- 
(fi|,  ,).  In  lalei 
iKire.  deveioped  art, 


as  in  this  tjan^ple,  the  ouUiiici  ol  i 
a>  lo  fill  the  space. 

Wben  ths  space  ii  tquaie  we  have  much  ibe  fame  proUem 
as  is  preienled  by  the  metope  spaces  of  a  temple.  In  Ihe  case 
of  both  square  and  oblong  fields  Itie  laws  of  balance  are  carefully 
observed.  Thus  If  there  is  an  even  sumbei  of  figures  in  the 
■cbeme,  two  of  them  will  form  a  sort  of  cenire.piece,  those  on 
either  aide  balancing  one  another.     If  the  number  of  figures 

the  midm<»t  figure  will  be  so  conlrived  thai  he  belongs  wholly 
lo  neither  side,  but  is  the  balance  between  them.  These  itniirLi 
will  be  made  ckat  by  figa.  i  and  i,  which  repeat  the  Iwo  sides 


(CtHEKM.  ntlHCIFLSS 
E  of  these  by  Ibe  other;  the 


anquished  has  oinamDniy  fallen  i 
himself.  There  is  a  scheme  for  Ibe  lewJing  away  of  ■  captin 
woman;  the  captoi  lends  her  by  ihe  hand  knUng  back  at  bet, 
while  a  friend  walks  behind  lo  want  oS  punuii.  Such  athfei 
are  coDslAiilly  vajied  in  detail,  and  ofteo  very  akilfoHy  varied; 
but  the  Greek  anat  use*  schemes  as  a  sott  of  ihonhaad,  lo 
■hov  OS  eltaily  a*  poMiUe  what  he  naanl.  They  acrre  the- 
same  purpose  as  the  mask  in  Iha  acCbig  of  a  play,  the  first 
(lancB  at  whkh  will  tell  the  spectacoti  what  they  have  to 
lookfbi. 
No  douhi  the  gieal  painters  of  Crecce  wte  HI  no  mwA  unda 


thedi 


it  Creek  reliefs  and  drawing  a 


I  of  Home 


east  in  Greece.  The  poet  and 
tbe  paintci  pursued  couises  which  were  parilld,  hut  aevei  ia 
actual  contact.  Each  moved  by  the  ludiiions  of  hii  own  ctalL 
Tbt  pan  took  the  aKtplMl  lale  aai  coahriDtd  it  in  a  sctiing 
of  feeling  and  inuginalian.  The  painter  look  the  traditional 
schemes  which  wcie  current,  aibd  altered  or  enlarffed  them, 

aside  the  tenetal  scheme.  Bui  vaiiilies  suiUiUe  to  poetiy  woe 
not  likely  to  he  suitable  Id  iiaiinlii«.  Thug  it  is  but  setdom  ihat 
•  vase-pal atcr  teenis  id  have  hadin  hi*  mind,  as  he  diew,  paaagca 
at  the  Homeric  poems,  though  these  might  ^    "  ' 


show  any  sign  ol  the  inllutDce  ol 
brining  bcloie  Ihe  Athenian  public  on  the  Uage  n 
laics  and  incidents  tepuiu  with  tbe  vase-paintei. 
vases  ollgwcrllaly  of  the  4th  ceniwy  and  later  *ec> 
imething  of  Aeschylevi  and  Euripides 


(  ol  (he  s^  teatuiy 


1  Ibctt 


that  Ihe  vi 
the  *cl«s  in  Iht  ihsalii 

i.  HiiUrk  Sttiilk—V/t  pcopose  nut  lo  uac«  in  brief  sulUnc 
the  hiiioiy  of  Gieck  ait  flora  iu  rise  to  its  decay.  We  bcfin 
with  the  liie  ol  a  national  an,  after  the  dimnKlian  o(  Ihe 


•i  an  amphon,  «w  ot  i^ikIi  bean  •■  doitn  of  thiae  figiues,  the 

The  Greek  artist  not  only  adhered  to  tbe  archilcttooic  law* 
of  balance  and  symmetiy,  but  he  thought  in  schenMS.  Cedain 
group  anaogemqus  had  a  recogoiaed  tignification,  'Htete  are 
ichtDM*  tot  wanion  fighting  on  equal  tnima,  aod  Khcmioi , 


Uiooan  ud  Uycenataji  civIUutions  of  early  Greece  by  Un 
iftupttM  «f  tribes  from  Ihe  north,  that  is  to  jay,  ahooi  goo  BlC., 
and  an  ai^  wilh  the  Roman  age  of  Greece,  after  which  Gmk 
art  works  In  Ihe  service  of  (he  coaqutron  (sac  RoKAH  An). 
The  period  loa-50  BX.  we  divide  into  loui  Kctiooa;  (i)  the 
period  down  to  thi  Feraan  Wan,  Soo-^go  B.C;  (1}  tbi  period 


GtiSEK  AtiT 


dS  (bt  tuty  iclioofa  of  art,  480-400  B.C.;  (3)  tit  petlad  of  tbc 
kttt  gnu  Khools,  400-joo  B.C.:  U)  the  peHod  of  HcUcitlitic 
UT,  joo-so  I.e.  Is  deating  •rilh  thcM  lucctulve  pniodi  vi 
owSae  our  sketch  ID  tbc  thiR  gmtci  bnocha  of  itpioctitallvc 
•n,  iidiiiectiire,  Knlptore  uid  p«iBting,  whieb  in  Grene  at 
doKly  connected.  The  lata  «rt>,  of  potlerj,  gem-mgriviog, 
coiu-iiunptof  and  Uie  like,  ue  tiealed  of  under  the  head)  a( 
Ceuuics,  Gek,  Ndiosiutics,  Ac,  while  Ihe  mote  technkal 
tiatment  of  (rchiiectural  cnutniction  are  dealt  vitb  under 
AjiCHtTECTiTu  aad  aUted  architectuni  artida.  Ftuthei.  fot 
brief  iccDunu  of  the  chk(  utiM*  the  reacki  li  lefenad  (a  blo- 
(nphkal  antelci,  tmdu  nich  beadi  ai  Pbhiius,  Puimu*, 
Ateu.es.  We  treat  here  only  of  tbc  maio  coune  of  ut  in  its 
bbtglic  evnlntiaD. 

Ftriad  I.  3oo-ito  ax.— The  fact  b  hBw  genenl^  attD'ed 
thai  the  Mycenaean,  or  aa  it  is  no*  tensed  Aeiean,  civiUatkHi 
i^^^,     ""  tor  the  mcM  part  dealroyed  by  an  invaainn  from 

fa ^,     the   north.     Thii   invaiioB   ai^ean  to   have  been 

gradual;  hs  racial  cbanctcr  ii  much  [a  dispulc. 
Ardueologkal  evidence  abundantly  provo  that  it  wia  the 
csmgucM  of  ■  mere  by  a  leu  rich  and  civihied  race  In  (he  gravis 
of  the  period  (goo-Cca  i.e.)  wc  find  none  of  the  iRaltfay  Ipoil 
vhich  hu  made  celebrated  Ihe  lomta  of  Mycenae  and  Vaphio(f.i.). 
Tbc  character  of  the  pottery  and  the  bronic-mirk  which  u  found 
in  tbeie  later  gnvei  remuids  tu  ol  the  art  of  Ihe  oecrapolii 
of  HallitatI  in  Austria,  and  other  ntc*  bcIoBgiBg  10  what  ia 
oiUed  the  bronie  age  of  North  Europe.  )u  predominanr 
characleriatic  is  the  UK  of  geomeirica!  tormi,  [he  loienge,  (be 
tiiauglc,  the  raaeander,  tbe  cticle  with  tangenii»  in  place  of  the 
eUborate  spirals  and  plant-forms  which  mark  Mycenaean  ware. 
For  this  reason  the  period  from  tbe  qth  to  the  71b  century  ia 
Greece  passes  by  the  name  of  "  Ibe  Geometric  Age."  It  it 
coDiffloaly  bdd  that  In  the  remains  of  the  CeoRietiic  Age  we 
may  trace  tbe  infhicnce  of  the  Dorians,  who,'  coming  in  M  a 
haidy  but  nDcullivated  race,  piobaUy  of  psrct  Aryan  blood 
than  the  previous  inhabitants  ol  Greece,  not  only  brought  to  an 
end  the  wealth  and  Ihe  lunuy  which  marked  the  Mycenaean 
age,  but  also  replaced  an  art  which  was  In  character  OHIiIlally 
(oulhem  by  one  which  belonged  rather  to  Ihe  DORb  and  the 
west.  The  great  difficulty  inbelent  In  this  view,  a  difficulty 
which  haa  yet  to  be  met,  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  some  of  the  molt 
abundant  and  chanclertstic  remains  of  the  geoneiric  age  whkh 
wc  possess  come,  not  from  Peloponneius,  but  irrrm  Athens  and 
Boeotia,  which  were  never  conquered  by  the  Dorians. 

Tbe  geometric  ware  is  for  the  most  part  adorned  with  punted 
paltems  only.  Fig.  4  Es  a  characteristic  eumple,  ■  small  IwO- 
,.     ^^    liandled  vase  from  Rhodes  in  the  Ajbnolan  Museum, 

with  tangems,  and  lines  of  water  birds,  perhaps  swan*. 
Somctirnts,  however,  especially  in  tbe  cUc  of  large  vaKs  from 
the  cemetery  at  Athens,  which  adjoins  the  Dlpykm  gate,  nxoa 


Fk.  4.— Gcometik  Vase  (rom  Rhode*.  (Ashoolean  Mmenni,) 
hoa  Greek  life  are  depicted,  from  daily  lilc.  not  from  legend  or 
divine  myth.  E^iedally  s«n«  from  the  lying.in-stale  and  At 
buial  of  the  dead  an  prevalent.  An  eicerpi  tram  a  Dipyton 
*•"  (Bf.  S)  •bo"  ■  itti  msn  on  his  couch  mnounded  by 
■louinin,  male  and  female.  Both  seics  are  appwenlly  lepre- 
■oled  nsked,  and  are  distinguished  very  timpty;  lOBie  of  them 
b°U  bnncbci  U  qirinUc  the'coipK  or  to  teep  away  Ilia.   It 


vilt  be  leea  Iww  prtniHve  md  cenvoitlonil  it  tbe  drawlac  tl 
this  age,  presenting  a  wonderfal  cootnst  10  tbe  free  drawJag 
and  modeiiing  of  the  Myc^uean  age.  In  Ihe  same  gimvca  with 
tbe  pottery  aie  lemetlmea  fonnd  plaques  of  gold  or  bronae,  and 


.—Cold  PlaquB;  Corinth, 
legend.    Two  of  these  >te  shown  In  fig.  6.     On  oik  ' 
ilaying  the  MinntiBi,  while  Ariadne  stands  by  and  1 

the  heio.   Tbe  tale  could  not  have  been 

straigbtfotward  way.    On  the  other  w 
with  his  charioteer  in  a 

the  human  body  is  here 
more  advanced  than  on 
the  V3U9  of  the  Djpylon 
On  (he  site  of  Olympja 


It  was  about  the  6lh 
niuiy  that  the  genius  of  the  Creeks  almost  suddenly  as  It 
Fms  to  us  emancipated  Itself  from  the  (hialdom  of  tndltiOB 
d  passed  beyond  .the  limits  with  which  tbe  nations  of  the 
SI  and  west .  hid  hltheito  been  content,  in  a  free  and 
Id  eSm  lowtids  tbc  IdelL    Thus  the  Gtb  century  mart) 
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tke  lUC*  ia  ut  In  whkb  It  nv  b«  uid  1:0  luvi  bi 
de£niuly  Udlenic  The  Giedu  (UU  bonond  muqr  of 
dKontiva  focou,  dtbcr  (rom  Ihe  pnhiitaric  Rnuidi  in 
own  GMUUiy  M',  tbrough  Fboaudan  ifOKy,  fram  the  old-«oild 
cmpiret  of  Eoi>t  uul  fiibjrkio.but  tb^  uud  Ihou  lenni  Iml]' 
to  exproi  tbeir  owa  mcuiiif .  Asd  ptdiuiOy,  in  the  coune  al 
lie  ccniury,  we  la  both  in  the  pointint  of  v*>a  *iid  ia  Kulptuie 
1  nsiioni]  sjtbit  ud  ■  utlonil  ttylc  forming  under  the  InBuence 
of  Gneic  nljgion  ud  njrtholotf >  Gnek  athletic  iralnini,  Creek 
wonhip  of  beauiy.  Ws  mut  bne  lay  empbiiii  on  Ibe  fiLct, 
which  Ii  Kiineliinei  ovcrloAcd  in  in  *(e»bich  ik  greatly  given 
to  the  Ouwiniu  icardi  iif ter origiDi,  that  i(  is  one  tbingto 
tnix  back  to  ita  origiaal  vounca  the  naacent  art  of  Greece,  and 
quite  aoother  thing  to  follow  and  to  undentand  its  gradual 
embodiment  of  Hellenic  ideu  and  avQiulion.  The  imm 
(ucnss  with  which  the  veil  has  in  late  yean  been  Ulled  from 
prehistoiic  age  of  Greoce,  and  Ibc  clcartiesi  with  which  we 
discem  the  various  atrands  woven  Into  tbe  web  of  Gteek 
have  tended  to  Gi  our  attention  ratbCT  on  what  Greece  possesKd 
in  common  with  all  other  people*  at  tbe  tame  eariy  ilage  of 
dviliution  Ihan  on  what  Greece  added  for  htnell  (o  this  common 
■tock.  Id  many  respects  the  art  of  Greece  is  Incomparable — one 
of  the  great  iosiHralioiiB  which  have  redeemed  the  world  from 
niediocrity  and  vulgarity^  And  it  is  the  searching  out  and 
appreciatioa  of  this  unique  and  ideal  beauty  ia  all  lu  phases, 
hi  idea  and  oampoiitlon  and  eiccolioo,  which  it  the  true  task 


of  Gnx 


to  trace  theinSueno 
^^,  on  the  r 
»».         Daphna, 


it  has  been  ponible,  fM  the  linl  time, 
Ian  painting,  m  rt 

e  in  Egypt,  due  to  the  kHnness  and  peninadty 

oi  nr.n.Flinden  Petrie,Ihrew  new  tight  on  this  matter. 

It  became  evident  that  when  those  dties  were  first  inhabited 

by  looian  Greeki,  in  the  7ih  century,  they  used  poUety  ol 

several  disiinct  but  alhed 

ityles,   tbe  moet  notable 

feature  ol  which  wai  the 

me  of  tbe  btui  in  decora- 


d  other  forms. 
Fig.  i  tboira  a  vase  (ound 
in  Rhode*  which  iUut- 
(rates  this  Ionian  decora- 
lion.      The    sphini,     the 


and  varied  ware 


Miletus,  SaiHB,  Fhocaea 
gf  gteat  difficulty,  which  now  ck»cly 
trchaeologisti.  For  the  nsulls  ol 
their  studies  the  reader  it  retetred  to  two  recent  German  worki, 
BShUu's^liu  >rmucJi(ii  hkI  iuliickai  ffiiro^i,  and  Endt't 
BtiltSit  mr  ieniicket  VauxMaltrti.  The  leature  which  is  most 
inletesling  in  Ibis  pottery  liom  our  present  point  of  view  is  the 
way  in  which  tepiewnlationi  of  Greek  myth  and  legend  gradually 
make  their  way.and  relegate  the  mere  decoration  of  the  vases  to 
borders  and  neck.  One  ol  the  earliett  etamples  of  reptesenltlion 
olareaUy  Greekiubjccl  it  the  contest  ol  MeneUus  and  Enphotbol 
on  a  pliLF  found  in  Rhodes.  On  the  vases  ij  Ktkn,  ol  the  7lh 
century,  which  are,  however,  got  Ionian,  but  rather  Doriaa  in 
chaiaciet,  we  hive  a  certain  munbcr  of  mylbological  scenes, 


Ok  of  tkeie  k  thowB  ia 

fig,  g.  It  reprcienU  ApoUo  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  bone% 
r^^y*"ff™*  y^j  ■"^■"■**""f  T*H**y  ^  f"'^**f  ^*****,  'n*fling 
hit  tiatel  Anonis.  It  b  notable  that  Apolk>isbeardeil,udthU 
Artemis  bolda  her  stag  by  the  horns,  much  in  the  '"■""*t  of  tbe 
deities  on  Babylonian  cylinders;  in  tbe  other  hand  she  canici 
ananow;  above  it  a  boe  □!  wster  birds. 

Some  tites  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  adjoin 
a*  SatDOi,  Camirat  in  "'    '  ... 


Fig.  9.— Vase  hinting:  Melos. 
Black  Sea,  have  furnished  ut  with  a  mast  ol  ware  ol  the  lonias 
chut,  but  it  seldom  bears  inieresling  tubjecU;  it  is  estenlially 
derontive.  For  Ionian  ware  which  has  ckaer  lelaliou  to  Greek 
mytholagy  and  hisloiy  we  must  lum  elsewhere.  The  cemeterira 
ol  the  great  Etnrscan  cities,  Caere  in  particular,  have  prefiervcd 
lor  us  alargenumbcrolvates,  which  are  now  gateiallyrecogniied 
as  Ionian  in  deaign  and  drawing,  though  Ihey  may  in  some  cases 
ha  only  Italian  ioiilaliont  of  Ionian  imported  ware.  Thus  hat 
been  &Ucd  up  what  was  a  blank  pa^  in  the  history  of  early 
Gredt  art.  Tbe  Ionian  painting  is  unnsU^iDed  in  characler, 
chatacteiited  by  a  licence  not  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  race, 
and  wauti  the  seli-conin>l  and  nwderation  which  beking  to 
Doric  art,  and  to  Attic  an  aiter  ihc  £rat . 

Some  of  the  most  inlcrcsling  esamples  of  early  Ionic  painLing 
are  found  on  the  sarcophagi  of  Claromenae.  la-lhat  city  in 
aithaic  tinut  an  eicepLional  custom  prevailed  ol  burying  tbe 
dead  in  great  coibm  ol  lerra<oIla  adorned  with  painted  scenes 
from  chanot-iadng,  war  and  tbe  chase.  The  British  Museum 
poBsesscs  some  rendtkable  specimens,  which  are  published  in 
A.  S.  Mnrray'a  TorihCoUa  Surmplati  ej  Ike  Briluk  i/uim. 
On  one  of  them  he  ttet  depicted  a  battle  between  Cimmeiiao 
invaders  and  Creeks,  the  fonHr  accompanied  to  the  field  by 
war-dogs.    In  tome  ol  the  representations  of  bnatlDg 


oo  these  sarcophagi  Ilic  hi 
quite  foreign  to  the  Cteeka,  but  familiar 
wall-iculpturea.  We  know  that  the  life 
the  Persian  conquest  was  refinnl  and  not 
and  they  bonowed  many  of  tbe  lUtely  ■ 
the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Persia. 

Fig.  loshows  a  curious  product  ol  th( 
fish  of  told  gold  tdL>rned  with  ndicfs  wli 


isfroi 


AasyCEan 


Fic.  io.~Fitb  of  GokL 


eagle,  lions  puUlDg  down  their  prey,  and  a  monstioDi  lea^god 
among  bis  Eshet.  This  telle  Is  the  more  valuable  on  account  of 
tbe  ipot  where  it  was  found— Vedeisfdde  in  Bra«dcaburg.   II 
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funiiiht*  a  proof  IhU  Ibt  influtnoe  mi  pcrlupa  tbe  oHnmcTte 
of  th»  CtMk  mlonki  on  ihe  Black  Sci  iprwd  In  lo  the  noilh 
Uiniutb  tlie  counliin  of  the  Scyihiau  and  other  bubamm. 
The  iab  datei  Irom  the  6th  ccDIury  b.c. 

We  may  compue  umc  ol  th<  gold  onaownll  (mm  Curina 
[a  Rhodes,  which  ahon;  an  Ionian  tendrnc; 


bclween  nhkh  are  filled  by  roKiies,  are  louno  waercver 
Corinthian  tinde  pendratcd,  notably  in  the  cemelcciea  of 
Sicily.  For  ihF  laign  Corinihian  vucs,  which  ban  mote 
cUborata  scenn  ftoni  mythology,  me  mutt  again  turn  to  the 
graves  ol  the  cilin  of  Elturia.  Keie,  besda  the  Ionian 
ware,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  we  find 
pottery  of  three  Greek  cilin,  elMrly  defined,  that  of  Corinth, 
Ihal  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  that  of  Athens.  CorinthiiD 
and  Chalcidtan  ware  it  mott  readily  diitinfuished  fay  ntani 
of  the  alphabets  used  in  the  '  hocriptions  which  have 
■  entified.    Whether  in  the  style 


t  painli 


nay  be  traced  is  a  far  more  difficult 
anol  now  enter.   The  subjects  are  neatly  fmni  heroie 
legend,  aJtd  an  treated  with  great  simplidly  and  dircctDCfla. 
'^'-  ---  '    ■  -      *  ....  .|j^jj  distlBguiihca  t^m 

n  style.    Fig,  ri  shows 
rcpmcntt  the  oonBicl 


^Chtuci 


d  the  anile. 


Iranifiied  by  thespearof  Aju,  wboehargcs 
undcf  tb*  pietection  of  the  goddess  Athena.   Faiis  on  the  Ttojan 

In  Se.  13,  from  a  CotinlhUn  vase,  Ajai  falla  on  hit  swotd  in 
the  piMeBce  of  his  colleaguca,  Odysseus  and  Diomedes.  Tteihoit 
Hatui«  of  OdysKua  ii  a  weU-knaWB  HonMric  feature.  These 
TWH  41*  bUcfc-Ejured;  tlw  bemc*  an  painted  in  iDhouette  on 


ftKl- 

477 

red  ground  of  the 
aic  Greek  lelteis. 

vasei.     Their 

names  are  ai^ended  in 

■as  only  by  degrees 
cvcloped  into,  »hat 
e.    It  would  Kcm  th 
■ens  was  not  Double 
uder  than  »ome  of 

that  the  geometric  style  gave  way  lo, 
is  known  .3  the  black-figured      ^^ 
at  until  the  age  of  Pcisislratus      "■■^ 
in  the  world  ol  art,  and  nothing  coi.ld 
be  vases  of  Athens  in  the  jth  century, 

ilyte;  but 

the  lolu*  and  rosette,  the  lion  and  sphini  which  appear  on  it, 
belong  to  the  wave  of  Ionian  influence.  Although  It  involves  « 
departure  from  strict  chronological  order,  it  will  be  well  here  to 
foUow  the  course  of  development  in  pottery  at  Athens  until  the 
end  of  OHI  period.  Neighbouring  dliea,  and  especially  Corinth, 
seem  to  have  exerciaed  a  itmng  influence  at  Athens  about  the 


— Harpi. 


7(li  eenury.  We  have  even  1  doss  ol  vasii  called  by  archae- 
ologiils  Coiinlho-Altie.  Bui  in  ihe  course  of  the  6tb  century 
tliere  fs  formed  at  Athens  a  distinct  and  mailed  black-figured 
llyle.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  Ihls  ware  is  the  so-called 
Francois  vase  at  Munich,  by  Clitias  and  Ergotimus,  which 
contains,  in  most  careful  and  precise  rendering,  a  number  of 
scenes  fiom  Creek  myth.  One  of  these  vases  is  dated,  since  ic 
bean  the  name  and  the  figure  of  Callias  in'his  chariot  {Mtm. 
itW  Inst,  iil.  45],  and  this  Callias  won  a  victory  at  Olympia  in 
;64  B.C.  Hg.  15  shows  Ihe  reverse  of  a  somewhat  later  bbck- 
ligured  vase  ol  the  Panathenaic  class,  given  at  Athens  as  a 

foot-Tace(rAiJ(im)  represented  on  it.  A  large  number  of  Athenian 
vases  of  the  6ih  centui>  have  reached  us,  which  bear  Ihe  ^gna. 
lures  of  the  potters  who  made,  or  the  artists  who  painted  them; 
lists  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  useful  work  of  Kleh,  CriKhi!<ii 
Yaun  mil  Ifnjfcniiao/urw.     The  recent  eicavalions  on  the 
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u  of  tbe  Tie«,  iRoii^y 
'  ■'ic  btick-6gured  vtaa 
owkoow  th»i,  irilhi 
later  Iban  the  e«tly 
put  of  the  stb  ccDtuiy.  The  unit  travailoiu  hxve  aba 
proved  tbil  led-^nd  vue-paioUng,  that  b,  vaw-painting 
In  wUch  ibe  background  VM  blocked  out  with  black,  and  the 
fifiuei  kit  in  tlw  natunl  coloiu  ot  the  vase  oriiinated  at  Athen 
ia  the  lut  quarto  of  the  tllh  ceotury.    We  cuuwc  here  live  & 


^  '^  /# 


^P'^^ 


detailed  acconnt  o(  the  beautiful  lerin  of  Aiheniin  vaiei  of  this 
fabHc.  Many  o(  the  finest  ot  them  an  in  the  British  Moscum. 
Ai  U)  ejample,  fig.  16  presents  a  group  by  the  painter  Pamphieus, 
Kprtseniing  Heiacles  wrestling  with  [heiiwi-monsJet  Achelom, 
which  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Persian  Wan.  TIr  dear  predston 
of  the  figures,  the  vigour  of  the  grouping,  the  correctDess  of  the 
uutomy  and  the  delicacy  of  the  lines  are  ail  marks  of  distinction. 
The  student  of  art  will  perhaps  find  the  nearest  psrallel  to  these 
vase-pictures  in  Japanese  drawings.  The  Japanese  artists  are 
very  inferior  to  the  Greek  in  their  love  and  nadexilaDding  of 
the  human  body,  but  equal  Ibcm  in  fresiuesa  and  vigour  of 
kt  tbe  same  time  began  tlie  beautiful  leries  of  white 


nies  made  at  Athens  for  the  purpose  ol  burial  with  tbe  dead, 
■nd  found  in  great  quantities  in  Ibe  cemeteries  of  Athens,  of 
Eretria,  of  Cela  in  Sicily,  and  of  some  ether  cities,  Tltey  are 
well  represented  in  tlie  British  Museum  and  that  of  Oiford. 

We  BOW  return  to  the  early  years  of  the  6ih  century,  and 
proceed  to  trace,  by  tbe  aid  of  recent  discoveries,  the  rise  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  Tbe  Creek  temple  in  Its  character 
tod  form  gives  the  clue  to  the  nbole  character  of  Creek  art- 
It  is  the  abode  of  the  deity,  who  19  repreKoted  by  bis  sacred 
image;  and  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  temple  oS'er  a  great  field 
to  Ibe  sculptor  for  tbe  depicting  of  ucicd  legend.  The  process 
oC  discovery  has  emphauzed  Ibe  Une  which  divides  Ionian  from 
Dorian  uchitecture  and  ait.   We  wiD  ipeak  Snt  of  (be  temples 


and  the  sculptun  o(  Ionia.   The  Ionian)  1 

suscfptihle  than  were  the  Dorians  to  ort  .  . __. 

dress,  the  art,  tbe  luxury  of  western  Asia  attracted  them  with 
irresistible  force.  We  may  suspect,  as  Brunn  bat  suggctted. 
that  Ionian  artists  worked  in  the  great  Assyrian  and  Persisa 
palaces,  and  that  tlie  reliefs  which  ^adom  tbe  walla  of  tbcoe 
palaces  were  in  part  Ibeir  handiworfc.  Some  ol  the  great  tempks 
of  Ionia  have  been  excavated  in  recent  yean,  notably  those  el 
Apollo  at  Mn^ua,  of  Ifera  at  Samoa,  and  of  Artemis  at  Ephesat. 
Very  little,  however,  of  tbe  anbitectuR  of  the  titlxintury  temples 


Frenc: 


BsfuUy   I 


tieasory  of  the  people  of 
of  Ionic  style,  the  entablature  being  supported  In  front  "^^ 
not  by  pillars  but  by  two  maidens  or  Cone,  and  a  ftieic  nuudii 
all  round  tbe  buiMing  above.    But  though  tins  buikUnf  is  of 


capitals,  but  are  (Stved  with  curious  reliefa.    The 

Ionic  capital   proper   Is   developed   In   Asia   by  acgitct  (B 
AlcaiTECiim  and  Cimu.;  alto  Penot  and  Cbipiei,  Bi± 

^I'<irl,vii.ch.4). 

Tha  Doric  tem[rie  is  not  whoHy  of  Eii«ip«u  oilgiD.  Out 
of  the  earliest  eiailplcs  is  tbe  old  temple  o[  Aoui  in  Treat 
Yet  it  was  deteloped  mainly  in  Hellas  arid  ibe  west.  Tbe  nxul 
ancient  example  Is  tbe  Heracum  at  Olympia,  next  to  which  come 
the  frasmentaiy  temples  of  Corinth  arid  of  Selinus  in  £icil>. 
With  the  early  Doric  iDmple  we  are  familiar  from  t""]^ 
which  have  survived  in  lair  preservation  to  our  own  days  it 
Agrigedum  in  Sicily.  pHisturn  in  Italy,  and  other  Btes. 


culptur 


sttuclion.  It  will  be  best  to  speak  of  them  under  their  dislricti. 
On  tbe  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  tbe  most  extensive  scries  of  aribik 
decorative  sculptures  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  vbitk 
adorned  Ibe  temple  of  Assns  (fig.  iS).  These  were  placed  n  < 
unique  porition  on  tbe  temple,  a  long  frieie  running  along  llv 
entablature,  with  representations  of  wild  animals,  of  cectiaa 
of  Hetcules  seiring  Adiclous,  and  of  men  (easting,  tcene  soccted- 
ing  scene  without  much  order  o(  method.  T1ie-on!y8gi»esf«* 
Miletus  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  oiigiDsl 
temple  destroyed  by  Dariu],  are  the  dedicated  seated  atalBR. 
some  of  which,  bnmBht  away  by  Sir  Cbsrfes  NewlOB,  are  so» 
preserved  at  tbe  Brilbh  Mnsenn.  At  Epbesus  Mr  Wood  k* 
been  mote  tuctcnhil,  and  has  n 


Zsaiah,  and  ..m  .:.  »-e^.., — , ^, . .■...  ., 

Victory,  «fhD  ii  uid  lo  luvc  bMn  rcprewnicd  in  winged  (onn 
by  Archermui.  The  figuic,  wilh  its  ncauicss  and  pieciiion  o( 
Vork.,  iiK  cipiKiivt  lace  >nd  (ttong  outline),  ceiuinly  maiki 
BKvst  jiioayeM  Id  ibc  ut  of  Kulfitiue,    Wlm  we  comioe  tb« 


tfie  ib)in|  oE  (he  Lcmaeon 
It  tbe  Buny-headed  walc 

.he  chariot  wbicb  awaits  Hcisdcs  iflrr  his 

t  Itf  I  a  husG  crab  coinci  lo  the  aid  ol  tfa 

There  can  be  little 

n  (0  Ihc  influence  of  the  courl  ol  PFUistrilui,  at  which  Brtiiti 

dI  all  kinds  were  welcome.    We  can  tnce  ■  gradual  tnnsforzna- 

:  of  the  Cbian  and  other 

ivc  schools  of  sculpture  it  viiible.  not  only  in  the  sub- 

I  of  island  maiblt  for  native  stone,  but  in  increased 

.  ihe  tnoing  down  of  glaring  colour, 

and  tlic  appearance  of  tute  ia  coapoutioa.     ' 


4%> 


!n  the  older  uid  Ihe  M 
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li  fumritied  by  ^  weD-!inown 


ihich  ii  made  ot  marbie  of  Hymdtia,  ind  in 
if  foTini  b  not  Fat  removed  from  ibe  Irmc" 
stQne  pedimentj.  The  lacrificer  lua  been 
commonly  spoken  ol  u  Hennn  or  Thneua, 
but  be  uemt  rather  to  be  an  ordinary 


pehsrylc  of  col  air 
lemple  of  Alhcn, 


a  added  to  Ihc  o 


in  of  fresh  pcdimenU.  TbcM 
wire  of  loarble.  In  one  of  Iheoi  was  le- 
picKnled  the  bailie  between  godi  and 
giants;  ia  the  midil  Athena  heneli  itiik- 
ing  al  a  ptostratefbe  (Sg.  ii).  In  these 
figures  no  eye  can  f^1  to  trace  remarkable 
progress.  On  about  the  sane  level  of  on 
are  the  charminf  itatues  dcdkaied  to 
Athena,  which  were  set  up  in  the  lalici  hall 
of  the  tlh  century  in  the  Acropolia,  whose 
graceful  though  convenlional  lonns  and 
dcIieaLe  colouring  moke  them  one  of  the 
great  atltactionl  of  the  Acropolis  Museum. 
We  show  a  figure  (Gg.  ii)  which,  if  it  be 
tightly  connected  with  the  bajis  on  which 
it  standi,  i>  the  work  of  ibe  sculpior 
Anlcnor,  mho  W2i  alio  author  of  a  celebrated 
group  reprcstnling  Ibe  tyrant-ilaypis, 
Aristogilon.  To  the  same  age  belong  many 
■Mch  of  the  Acropolis,  representing  hortemen, 
of  Athi 


if  striling. 

Another  reiriaikable  piece  of  Atheni 
ef  the  PerslMWan,  b  ihe  gioxip  of  lb 


«  Crete  we  have 

rhether  nuile  or  female  is  not 
mple  of  the  early  Daedalld 
nneiui  was  derived;  but  we 


these 


ISoo^to  LC. 


outline,  but  showing  so 


ie  ol ibe  heads  di 


the  nude.   Copies  an  . 

fig.  jo)..  It  should  be  observed  Ihal 

Neat  In  Importance  to  Athens,  as  a  find-spot  tor  worts  of 
early  Cnxk  art,  tanks  Olympla.  Olympia,  however,  did  nol 
suffer  like  Albens  Erom  sudden  violence,  and  the 
eiploiations  there  have  bmughi  to  light  a  conlinuoia  y™** 
series  of  Rmains,  bcginnmg  with  the  bionie  tripods  Sw 
of  Ihe  geometric  age  already  mentioned  and  ending 
at  Ibe  bajbarian  invasions  of  the  4ih  century  a.D.  Notable 
among  Ihc  6lh-ccnlury  stone-sculpture  ol  Olympia  tn  the 
pediment  of  the  treasury  of 
Ibe  people  of  Megara,  in 
which  il  represented  a  bailie 
of  gods  and  giants,  and  a 
huge  rude  head  of  Hera  (fig. 
14),  which  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  image  worshipped  in  the 
Hcracum.  lU  Oatnesi  and 
want  of  style  are  noteworthy. 
Among  the  temples  of  Greece 
proper  the  Heraeum  of 
Olympia  stands  all 


15  — SpsmnTorab^one ;  Berlia 

scaled  aide  by  side  (fig.  ij), 
gills  of  their  descendants,,  who  appeal 
eliel  on  a  much  smaller  Scale.  The  male 
figure  holds  a  winc-cuti,  in  allusion  to  the  libations  of  wira 
made  at  Ihc  tomb.  The  fcmajc  ligore  holds  her  veil  ui)  the 
pomegranale,  the  recognind  food  of  the  dead.  A  huge 
serpent  stands  erect  behind  the  pair.  Hie  style  Of  ibes* 
itilUng  IS  Ibe  subjects:  we  see  lew.  Hsa 
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Phela.  Bfiii. 

Fig.  SO. — Hannodius  and  Ariatogiio 
(Nat.  Mus.,  Naples.) 


Fig.  ji.— Famese  Bull.     (Naples.) 


fluO.  AmUrin. 

Fig.  51.— Laocoon  Group.    (N'atican.) 


Fig.  S3.— Ganj-mede  of  Leochares.     (Vatican.) 
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— Yoiinn  Hermes. 
(Mus.  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.) 
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Plult.Ciralldaii. 
Fig.  61.— Winged    Vic- 
lory  of   Samothtace. 


Pkelt,  CinnAin. 
Fig.  61.— Winged   Victory    ol 
Samolhrace.     (Louvbe.) 


Pktio,  Andoiai. 


Fig.  63.— Head  of  War-  j 
nor,  Restored,  from 
Tegea. 


Lcrht  ends.     (BuT.  bf  US.) 


Pig.  66. — Metope  of  the  Treasury  of  Sicyon  at 

(From  Fouiltes  de  aJpts',  by  pcnnission  of  A.  ,^  '''8-67-— Greek PaintinRof  VVoman's Head.^ 

FontemoingO 


Fig.  68.— Discobolus  of  Myron,  Restored  by  Prof.  Fig.  69.— Figliter  of  Agasias      (Louvre  ) 

Furtwangler. 
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Fnm  a  Cvi.  pig,  72.— Bronze  Boxer  ol  Terme.         Fig.  73.— Bronze  of  Cerigotto. 

Fig.  71.— Aphrodite  of  Coidus.  (Rome.)  (Athens.)     Found  in  the  sea 

(Vatican.)  near  Cylhera. 


Fig.  74.— Arias  at  Delphi.  pi^.  75.— Cora  (Kor6)  of  Ercchtheum. 


Fig.  76.— Apollo  at  Delphi. 
(From  F,pui(!«  A  Ddfit!.  by 
permission  of  A.  I'oateoiaine.) 
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PlalD,  Cifauian. 
Fig.  77- — Aphrodite  of 
Melos.      (Louvre.) 


Phom.  AliwH. 

Fig.  jS.^Niobe  and  Her  Youngest 
Daughter.     (Florence.) 


PkuHi.  Brati 

Pi>^i«. 

Alinari. 

~ip.    80.— Doryphonia     of 

Fig.  8., 

— Anlioch  Seated 

I'olycUtus.     (N'al.  Mus., 

(Vaucan.) 

Naple..) 

Pkoi^.  Eficllik  PkelntTithii  Co. 

Fig.  82.— Hermes  of  Praii- 

telcs.     (Olympia.) 


liiRiu  witb  men  tnitlioc  cuvcd  la  >  vcfy  low  lelkl, 
ihc  uiriux  id  wbicb  b  oM  rounded  bat  BU.  The  rw«  of 
Sdiiiiu  in  SicUy,  la  eaily  Ifcfuiu  colony,  kM  long  been  Huod- 
ilcd  with  lonM  o(  Ihe  mal  curiDiu  o(  srJy  KuJpIurei,  the 
tatxopet  of  andenl  templo.  repmcnting  (be  uploiti  of  Henck« 

ran  beeo  brought  to  light,  osc  reptosnling  ■  laied  i^ini,' 
one  the  journer  ol  £<irops  avci  the  Km  on  cbc  back  of  ibc 
unoroa  bulJ  (Eg.  36),  ■  ftir  ol  dDlfAini  iwimming  bcdde  bet. 

of  ibe  jimslonc  pcdlmcDU  oT  Atbeu  (Gg.  10},  but  yet  they  uc 
ol  uolher  ind  ■  Kvtnr  tlyle;  (be  Ionian  laxity  ii  wanting. 

Tbc  recent  Fnwh  cuavaiioDi  at  Delphi  add  a  new  and 
imponut  chapter  to  the  history  of  6th-cEntDry  art.  Of  tbrM 
f^ll  trcaniR-bouia,  tbo»  o(  Slcyon,  Cnidui  and  Jtthcni, 
the  KUlptnnl  idDnuneiiu  have  been  In  gmt  part 
rtcovend.  TbCM  sculptum  loim  a  serin  almost  covering  the 
ccDiury  570-470  a.c.,  and  indud 
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♦«» 


iragmeniary,  rcpRMnling  the  di 


Fic.  J6.— Meiopr;  Eurapa  on  Bull 


appeflsii 


bichwehive  hithcr- 
id  no  eumple.    Wc 


gtaphyand  the  buildings 
of  the  sacred  site.  Of 
the  Ircbiic  tempte  of 
Apdki,  built  as  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  by  the 
Alcmieoniduof  Alhens, 
tbe  only  Kuiptnral  te- 
TOuits  which  have  come 


!d  Ibe  oflerings  of 
pioui  at  Delphi,  the 

e  people  ol  Sicyon. 


Caator  and  PtJIiUi  AcoIm 

Treasury  of  the  Alheiki«rtt, 
Wan,  wai  adorned  with  m 

tieiutLful  style,  t 

of  Heradei  and  Tncscua. 

We  have  yet  to  ipcak  of  the  most  InteistingandiBiponanlol 
all  Gmk  archaic  Iculptures,  Ibe  pedinieoU  of  the  temple  at 
Ae^oa  (j.O-  Tbtie  groups  of  nude  athlete*  fighting  ,^—^^ 
over  the  corpses  of  their  comrades  are  preserved  at 
Munich,  and  are  familiar  to  artists  and  students,  fiut  the  very 
ftuitlul  excavations  ol  PtoIcsih  Funwlini^er  have  put  Ihem  in 
quileanewUght.  Furlwlm^r  (Aepm;  HtilitI'm  ita  Afliah) 
has  entirely  rearranged  these  pediments,  in  a  wsy  which  removes 
the  extreme  simplicity  ajid  rigour  of  the  composiliop,  and 
introduces  far  greater  variely  ol  attitudes  and  moLive.  W« 
repeat  here  these  new  amngemenls  (figs.  17  and  id),  the  reasons 
far  which  must  be  wughi  in  FuitntUigler's  gieai  publication. 
The  individual  figures  .....  .         . 


Thorwi 


ket    of   exceedingly    primi 
id  DioKuri  driving  oil  cal 
p  Argo;  another,  Europa  01 


le  (Plate  IV. 
Gg.  M);  anoibec,  the  ship  Argoi  another,  Europa  on  the  bull, 
others  merely  animals,  a  ram  or  a  boar.  The  treasury  ol  the 
people  ol  Cnidus  (or  perhaps  Siphnos)  '    '      '  '  '—  - 

century  later  (see  Gg.  1 7).  To  il  belonp  ■ 
a  variHy  oi  carious  tubjecis:  a  battle,  perhaps 


when  in 


criptivi 


them.  Beaides  the  pedimi 
Acfpna  must  be  set  tbc  remains  of  the  pediments  1^  the  temple 
ol  Apalla  at  Erelria  in  Euboea,  the  chief  group  of  which  (Plate  II. 
AE-  l^),  Theseus  carrying  off  an  Amaxon,  is  one  ol  the  moM 


literature  the  jtb  century  lakes  us  from  the  rude  peasant  play* 
of  Thspis  to  the  drams  ol  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  as  in 
phihnopby  it  lakes  us  (lom  Pyihagoras  to  Socrates;  so  in 
sculpture  il  coi'cis  the  space  from  the  primitive  vorki  rude  lor 
the  reislstratidae  to  some  of  the  most  perlect  productions  of  the 
chisd. 

In  architeclurc  ihe  ;th  eenlury  is  ennobled  by  the  Tbcsevm, 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Ercchlbeum,  the  temples  ol  Zeus  at 
Olyn^pla,  of  Apolln  al  Phigalia,  and  many  olher  central 
shrines,  aswellaaby  the  Hall  ol  the  Mj-slae  at  Elcusts  JSJ^, 
and  Ihe  Propylaeaol  Ihe  Acropolis.  Some  ol  the  most 
imponanlaltheCreektempksof  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  as  those 
ol  Segesta  and  Sclinus,  dste  Irom  tbe  same  age.    Itis,  bowever, 

masters  in  Greece,  Ihat  ne  need  here  treat  in  any  detail. 
It  is  the  rule  in  the  history  ol  art  that  innovations  and  technical 


■  facte 


and  rapidity  of  the  brush  v 

That  this ' 

doubted. 


lily  explained  by  tl 


.  d  >ilh  Ihe  chiseL 
■lopment  in  Greet  art 
judging  of  Ihe  paint i 


ns,  with  god! 

nd  godd 

SKiloot 

ng  on;  a  tfganto- 

as  Polygn 

which  Ihe  figu 

es  ol  Posi 

idLin,  Athena.  Kera,  Apollo, 

walls  ol  I 

nd  Cybelc  can 

be  made 

out,  wi 

h  their  opponenis. 

appeared. 

rmed  like  Giee 

hophies 

Athena 

and  Heracles  In  a 

painted  on 

he  carrying  oH 

of  the  daughter] 

ol  Leucippus  by 

help  us  10 

he  colouring  ot  the  charm 
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punLinES.  but  tbc  [triDciplf  of  their  i 


gtcat  cthiuJ  painter.    H 
vety  limple. 


Coidus  at  Ddphi, 

peralLcL  to  the  paintinis  of  (be  Cunpo  San 
painted  wiDdom  ol  tuch  <hurches  u  that  at  FaiHord.  But  he 
also  introduced  improvemenuin  penp«liveandireuulrecdani 
in  grouping. 

Il  is  rortunitc  lot  ui  thai  Ihc  Creek  traveller  PiuuniM  hai 

important  of  the  freicoca  of  Folygnolui,  notably  of  the  Taking 
oi  Troy  and  the  Viut  to  Hades,  which  were  at  Delphi.  A  com- 
parison of  these  docriplions  with  vase  painiinii  of  the  middk 
of  the  5th  century  has  enabJed  m  to  diacem  with  gmi  pto- 
:y  the  ptindpleiof  Polygnt 


diink,  tthich  remlnda  ua  of  the  bafiiitiadc  of  the 
shiine  of  Wingjew yictaty  at  Alhent. 

Most  writcn  on  Creak  painting  have  nppoied  tlut  after  the 
middle  of  [he  ilh  century  the  teduique  of  paiolliii  rapidly 

impiovcd.   Ttii* 


IraEedicsol  AeschyluiorSophodei.  Tfais  bailed  10 
Id  suppose  [bat  he  attempted  illuiive  tandicapci  but  Ibn  is 
contrary  to  the  pcBsihililies  of  the  time;  and  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  what  he  really  did  was  to  paint  the  aooden  front  of  the 

a  permanent  trcbilectural  background,  and  not  one  suited  10 
any  particular  play.  01  other  painters  vho  nourished  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  such  ai  Zeuxii  and  Arislldes,  it  will  be  beat 
to  speak  under  the  ncii  period. 

It  is  non  generally  held,  in  conuqiience  of  evidence  furnished 
by  tombs,  that  the  jih  century  saw  the  end  of  the  making  of 


to  Italy  and  Kcily, 
Kory  of  art  are  more  lemarkaUe 
iie-painting  at  Athens' leached 
assed  it  on  Ihc  downward  load.  At  the 
iry  black-figuitd  ware  was  scarcely  out 
masters  of  the  severe  red-figured  ilyle, 
and  their  contemporaries,  were  in  vogue. 


4to-400B.C.| 
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The  schooh  of  Eaphioom,  Hiero  uid  Dtiris  belong  to  the  tge 
of  the  Penion  wan.  With  the  middle  of  the  century  the  works 
of  thcae  makecmnfo  succeeded  by  unsigBcd  vuet  of  moat  beautiful 
design,  some  of  them  showing  the  hifiuenoe  of  Polygnotus.  In 
the  later  yean  of  the  centucy,  when  the  empite  of  Athens  was 
approaching  its  fall,  drawing  becomes  laxer  and  more  careless, 
and  in  the  treatment  oS  dnpery  we  frequently  note  the  over- 
ebbontion  of  folds,  the  want  of  simplicity,  which  begin  to  mark 
contemporary  sculpture.    These  rtwngfs  of  stylo  can  only  be 


stood  Zeus  the  supreme  arbiter.  On  one  side  of  him  stood 
Oeoomaiis  with  his  wife  Sterope,  on  the  other  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
daroeia,  the  daughter  of  OenomaOs,  whose  position  at  once 
indicates  that  she  is  on  the  side  of  the  newcomer,  whatever  her 
parents  may  feel.  Next  on  either  side  are  the  four-horse  chariots 
of  the  two  competiton,  that  of  OenomaUs  in  the  charge  of  his 
perfidious  groom  Myrtilus,  who  contrived  that  it  should  break 
down  ui  the  running,  that  of  Pelops  tended  by  his  grooms. 
.\t  either  end,  where  the  pediment  narrows  to  a  point,  reclines  a 


Fig.  33. — East  Pediment,  Olympia.  Two  Restorations. 


satisfactorily  followed  in  the  vase  rooms  of  the  British  Museum, 
or  other  treasuries  of  Greek  art  (see  also  A.  B.  Walters,  History 
9f  Ancient  PolUry\  and  the  article  Cekamics). 

Among  the  sculptural  works  of  this  period  the  first  place  may 
be  given  to  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  statue  by 
Pheidias  which  once  occupied  the  place  of  honour  in 
p  that  temple,  and  was  regarded  as  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  Greek  religion^  has  of  course  disappeared,  nor 
are  we  able  with  confidence  to  restore  it.  But  the  plan 
of  the  temple,  its  pavement,  some  of  its  architectural  ornaments. 
remain.  The  marbles  which  occupied  the  pediments  and  the 
metope^  of  the  temple  have  been  in  large  part  recovered,  haxnng 
been  probably  thrown  down  by  earthquakes  and  gradually  buried 
in  the  alluvial  soil.  The  utmost  ingenuity  and  science  of  the 
archaeologists  of  Germany  have  been  employed  in  the  recovery 
of  the  composition  of  these  groups;  and  although  doubt  remains 
as  to  the  places  of  some  figures,  and  their  precise  attitudes,  yet 
we  nnay  fairly  say  that  we  know  more  about  the  sculpture  of 


river  god,  at  one  end  Alpheus,  the  chief  stream  o(  Olympia,  at 
the  other  end  his  tributary  Cladeus.  Only  one  figure  remains, 
not  noticed  in  the  careful  description  of  Pausam'os,  the  figure 
of  a  handmaid  kneeling,  perhaps  one  of  the  attendants  of  Sterope. 
Our  engraving  gives  two  conjectural  restorations  of  the  pediment, 
that  of  Treu  and  that  of  Kekule,  which  differ  principally  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  comers  of  the  composition;  the  position 
of  the  central  figures  and  of  the  chariots  can  scarcely  be  called 
in  question.  The  moment  chosen  is  one,  not  of  action,  but  of 
expectancy,  perhaps  of  preparation  for  sacrifice.  The  arrange- 
ment is  undC'niably  stiff  and  formal,  and  in  the  figures  we  note 
none  of  the  trained  perfection  of  style  which  belongs  to  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  an  almost  contemporary  temple. 
Faults  abound,  alike  in  the  rendering  of  drapery  and  in  the 
representation  of  the  human  forms,  and  the  sculptor  has 
evidently  trusted  to  the  painter  who  was  afterwards  to  colour 
his  work,  to  remedy  some  of  his  clumsiness,  or  to  make  clear  the 
ambiguous.    Nevertheless  there  is  in  the  whole  a  dignity,  a 


Fig.  34. — ^Wcst  Pediment,  Olympia.   Two  Restorations. 


the  Oljrmpian  temple  of  Zeus  than  about  the  sculpture  of  any 
other  great  Greek  temple.  The  exact  date  of  these  sculptures 
is  not  certain,  but  we  may  with  some  confidence  give  them  to 
470-'46o  B.C.  (In  speaking  of  them  we  shall  mostly  follow  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Treu,  whose  masteriy  work  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  great 
German  publication  on  OlympH'a  is  a  model  of  patience  and  of 
science.)  In  the  eastern  pediment  (fig.  33),  as  Paosanias  tells 
us.  were  represented  the  preparations  for  the  chariot -race 
between  Oenomafis  and  Pelops.  the  result  of  which  was  to 
determine  whether  Pelops  should  find  death  or  a  bride  and  a 
kiafdom.    In  the  midst,  invisible  to  the  contending  heroes, 


sobriety,  and  a  simplicity,  which  reconcile  us  to  the  knowledge 
that  this  pediment  was  certainly  regarded  in  antiquity  as  a  noble 
work,  fit  to  adorn  even  the  palace  of  Zeus.  In  the  other,  the 
western  pediment  (fig.  34),  the  subject  is  the  riot  of  the  Centaurs 
when  they  attended  the  wedding  of  Peirithous  inThessaly,  and, 
attempting  to  carry  off  the  bride  and  her  comrades,  were  slain 
by  Peirithous  and  Theieus.  In  the  mfdst  of  the  pediment, 
invisible  like  Zeus  in  the  eastern  pediment,  stands  Apollo,  while 
on  either  side  of  him  Theseus  and  Peirithous  attack  the  Centaun 
with  weapons  hastily  snatched.  Our  illusiratton  gives  two 
possible  arrangements.    The  monsters  are  in  various  attitudes 
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It  and  ddati  wlih  each  grapp 
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LDd  people  of  NuipKtia  fran  the  >f 


It  recUoe  («n»le  figum, 
prch^M  Mtendint  iLiva,  Ihough  Ihc  laithtti  pur  may  bsl  be 
Idenlifitd  u  local  Tlifaalian  nympla,  looking  on  wilh  lhe 
Cflmneu  of  diWne  iuperionly,  yet  not  vboUy  unconceroed  jn 
whit  i>  goiTig  famrd.    Thongh  the  oimpaiiUon  of  Ibe 


the  ilyte  and  riMuiioa  uc  the  lane 
coming)  miui  be  atiribuled  lo  lhe  inJt 
of  sculpton  compared  with  thOH  of  Alheni  or  of  Aegjni.  Il 
even  appean  Kkely  that  the  dcusna  al»  bcEong  to  a  local  school. 
Pauuniai,  it  ii  irue,  lelli  us  that  ihe  pedincnli  »eie  ihc  work 
ol  Alcamenei,  lhe  pupil  of  Pheirilu,  and  of  Paconius,  a  sculptor 
of  Thiace,  leiptclJvdyi  but  ii  ia  alnwst  cenain  thai  he  waa 
>isled  by  Ihe  local  guides, 
ha    would    naturally    be 


i{  a  HespcKd  oympli,  whjle  I 
tjcved  oE  his  usual  burden,  approaches  bijni 
which  il  was  the  task  of  Hendet  lo  ptocun. 

Anolher  of  the  fruits  ol  Ihe  eicavaiioiii  ol  I 
Ibaling  Viilory  by  Paeooius,  ualorlunaiely  la 
which  was  sel  up  in  all  probabilily  in  mcmoly  0 
lhe  Athenians  and  iheir  Mcssenian  aUiesal  Sphac 


three ;  and  1 
KIJOD  is  EimpUGed  as  nu 
19  possible.  The  eiun) 
ihown  (lig.  3S)  rtpresei 
UeiadEs  holding  up  Ihe 
sky  on  a  cushion,  with  the 


c  has 
og  the  applet 


r  with  drapery  borne  backwa 


Is  of  1  heir  (drbIh,  hot 
ined  in  the  inscrfptian. 
ating  down  throu^  the 
a  bold  and.  Innovalioc 


by  M.  HamoUe  lo  be  pan  ol  a  chariot-group  irt  up  '*"*""■ 
by  Polyialus.  brother  of  Celo  and  Hiera  of  Syiacuie, 

'  Kur  of  a  victory  won  in  Ihe  chariot-rare  at  Ihe  Pythian 
iatDelphi[Eg.3;).  Thechariotnt iievidenily ahigh-bora 
youth,  and  is  dad  in  the  king  chitOD  which  was  necesaty  lo 
ptolect  a  driver  of  a  chaiiol  from  ihe  rush  of  aii.  Tbe  date 
would  be  about  4go  4;o  B-c  Bronze  groups  rq>cesentiD| 
vlclollous  cbariols  wiih  their  drivers  wen  among  tbe  Doblcsl 
and  iBott  cosily  dedications  of  aniiquiiy;  the  present  figure 
is  OUT  only  satisfactory  reprcsenlalive  of  ihem-  In  ityte  the 
figure  is  very  notable,  lall  ar 

of  face  and  drapery  and  ih 


iluiy,  Myron.  Fbeidiaa 


feet  is  vety  striking,  and  indicates  the  clashing  o 
teodendes  in  an  at  the  liou  when  the  great  siyfc  w. 

The  three  greal  maslen  ol 
and  PolycUtut  arc  all  in  loi 
works.  Of  Myron  we  have 
[Plate  III.  fifi.  64)  and  the  D 
the  Lateran  Museum)  repiesenis  Ihe  Salyr  so  named  in  the 
grasp  of  conniciing  emolions.  caget  la  pick  up  the  Uuies  which 
Athena  has  thrown  down,  hul  al  lhe  tame  time  dreading  her 
displeasure  if  be  does  so.  The  Dlscobolui  hag  usually  been 
judged  from  the  examples  in  the  Viiican  and  Ihe  Oiitiih  Museum, 

We  have  now  photographs  ol  the  very  superior  rqilka  ia  the 
Lancelotti  galleiy  at  Rome,  tbe  pose  of  which  a  much  nearel 
to  lhe  original.  Our  iHuslralion  rtpresents  a  restoration  nade 
at  Munich,  by  cambining  the  Lancelotti  head  with  the  Vatican 
body  (Plate  IV,  Gs-  6S). 

Of  the  works  of  Pheidias  we  have  uoforlunalely  lu  cntain 
copy,  if  we  emfil  the  small  replicas  at  Athens  of  )ua  Athena 
PanheiuB.^  Tbe  larger  of  these  (Cg.  jS)  was  feund  In  igSo: 
it  is  Tcry  ctumvi  and  the  wretched  device  by  which  a  ptUai 
is  introdiKed  to  suppgn  the  Victory  in  the  hand  ol  Athena  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  lo  have  belonged  to  Ibe  great  oijginaL 
Tempting  Ibeoriea  have  been  published  by  Funwltogler  (UatJtr- 
■  pieai  s/  Grak  SaUptocI  and  other  archaeologist^  1  "  ' 
I  identify  copiea  of  the  Alhena  L,enmia  of  Pbcdias,  '      " 
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Ui  ^«htadiu  thnk  ud  Mte 
■II  Uoc  uiributioii*. 

A  DDV  peitiimt  aod  BUR  pncaiijns  qoeKlon  1^  bow  br 
*l  may  Uke  tk  dccsntivc  (culptun  cd  Ihc  Pnttogn,  diKC 
Lord  Elgin's  time  tbi  pride  li  the  Britkh  MuBom, 

actiul  aivk  ol  ph-'-"--   -■ —  •-^—  *'-  -■--' — 

csDdiMivi. , 

not  cttculcd  uatH  ilia  FbeidiM'B  doth. 

Of  coune  the  pcdimeau  ud  fiien  id  tin  ttxthataa  ((.>}, 
•boie  wock  locvu  tbey  nuor  be,  lUnd  it  tlie  head  oi  ill  Cnck 
'  t  icnlpturc 
we  ratnd  tbt 

lioD,  tbt  oquUIc  bulk 

of  tbe  lUtDa  In  ihe 

It  the  dell()it[ul 

.  leni    ol    poetiy 

'    aiy)  reU(<aa  which  nt- 

'    raundi  the*  iculptaRt, 

they   ruk  iioang   the 

mmlterpiecei  of  the 

world.    The  GTceki 

cMccmcd  tbcoi  fki  below 

tbc  tutus   wUcb    the 

temple   i)u   mida   to 

sbelter;  but  to  m,  who 

h«ve     lost    the    gt«t 

figure  in  ivory  ukd  g^. 


!■  pnptliuil  Burce  o[ 
tniclion  4ild  delist. 
The  whole  is  repro- 
FiG.'jA. — SutuetteolAthciuFarthcnoe.  duced  by  pbotogaphy 
in  A.  S.  Murray's  ScutplMra  cf  Ua  ParllKiun. 

Aa  ■bundiot  liteniurc  hai  iprung  up  Id  regud  to  these 
Kulptuies  in  recent  yean.  It  will  luffice  here  to  mentioo  the 
diicimiona  in  Furtwlii^r*!  Uaiterpitai,  and  llie  Tiry  ingoiioui 
4ttempt»of  Sauerto  delermioe  by  atareful  eMmiBsllon  of  ■'^- 
buei  and  backgniunds  of  tbe  pediment!  u  they  now  (land 
tbe  fifurei  must  have  been  arranged  in  them.  The  two  i 
of  the  eastern  pediment  (Plate  UI.  fig.  fis)  »"  1«  only  fairiy 
weU-pre«etved  part  of  the  pedimeatt. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Fheidiai  who  may  nalnnlly  be  supposed 
to  have  worked  on  the  sculpluies  of  the  Partheaon,  the  moil 
notable  were  Alcaiucne!  and  Agoracritus.  Some  fragsieots 
lemain  of  Ibepeal  «talue  of  NemeiJSBt  Rhampusby  Agoricrilus. 
And  an  interesting  Ught  lias  been  thrown  on  Alcamenea  by  the 
diKOVery  »l  Pergamum  of  a  profened  ropy  of  hii  Hemes  let 
op  at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athena  (Plate  II. 
■g.  S7).  The  style  of  this  work,  however,  is  coaveotioml 
and  archaiitic,  and  ve  can  Kamly  reaard  it  ai  typical  of  tbe 


jlotary  who  was  celebrated  mainly 
IS,  a  Cretan.  Several  copies  of 
and  tealify  to  the  lofty  and  ide^i^ 


Anolbec  Doled 
his  ponniU  wai 
poitrait  of  Pencil 
«yle  of  ponraltm 

We  poaesi  also  admirable  icatptnre  belonging  to  tbe  other 
important  temples  o(  tbe  Acropolis,  tbe  Erecbtbcuin 
temple  of  NIfce.  Tbe  temple  of  Nike  is  the  earffer,  bebig  pooihiy 
a  memorial  of  the  Spartan  defeat  at  Sphacteria.  The  Erecb- 
thenm  belongs  to  tbe  end  of  our  period,  and  embodies  the 
delicacy  and  finish  of  the  conservative  •chool  of  sculpture  at 
Athens  just  ai  the  Parthenon  itiustratea  tbe  ideas  of  Ihe  mete 
pragnssive  Kbool.  Tbe  recoostmction  of  the  Erechtbenm  has 
been  a  task  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  irchteo- 
logista  (ue  tbe  paper  by  Mr  Stevens  In  tbe  Amtriatn  Journai 
•If  AtckntelttJ,  i<jo6).  Our  inuslrallon  (Ptaie  V.  fig.  js)  sbcnrs 
one  of  the  Cone  or  maidens  who  support  tbe  entablature  of  the 
louih  porch  of  the  Erechtbenm  in  her  proper  setting. 
uie  of  the  female  figure  in  place  of  a  pillar  fa  baled  on  (dd 


fmaSa*.  <sn  Ig.  tf)  and  Is  aot  alloaetber  happy;  bol  tbt 
idea  Is  miled  out  with  reinalkible  ikiU,  Ihe  pofect  repose 
■od  soUd  strength  of  tbe  mildaa  being  emphaaiied. 

Beside  Pbetdlas  of  Athens  must  be  placed  tbe  greatest  of  ear^ 
Arglve  Bculptflci,  Folydttui.  His  two  typksl  sihtetes,  the 
Borypborai  o(  4ieu4iaanr  (Plate  VI.  fig.  80)  and  Ihe  Dtadn- 
menus,  have  long  been  identified,  and  though  the  copiea  are  not 
fint-ntc,  ibKf  enable  u  to  ncovis  tbe  prinajdo  of  the  mastet's 

Anoog  the  base*  dlscovettd  at  Olympla,  whence  tbe  statues 
bad  been  removed,  art  three  or  four  xblch  beat  tbe  name  gl 
Poljnftna,  and  Ihe  definite  evidente  fntnidied  bv- 
Ihew  bMM  as  to  the  petition  of  tbe  feet  of  the  """^ 
■tatua  irhicb  tbej  once  bore  has  enabl^  archaeologists, 
especially  Piofetsor  Furtwtngler,  to  identify  <nplei  of  Iboae 
■laloo  SBung  known  works.  Also  newly  discovered  copies  ol 
Polyclltan  wod^  have  made  their  apparancf.  At  Dekt  there 
has  been  found  a  copy  of  the  Diadumenus,  which  is  of  much 
finer  work  than  the  statue  In  the  British  Museum  fiom  Valson. 
The  Uuseum  of  Fine  Alts  at  Ballon,  D.Sjt.,  has  secured  a  very 
beiutifut  staloe  of  a  young  Hermes,  who  but  for  the  wings  on 
the  templa  might  put  at  a  boy  athlete  of  Folydilin  style 
(Plate  II.  fig.  to).  In  [act,  Instead  of  relying  as  regirdi  the 
manner  cf  Polyclitui  on  Roman  co|da  of  (he  Doryphorus  and 
Diadumcnus,  we  have  quite  a  gallery  of  athlela.boya  and  men. 
who  all  claim  relationship,  nearer  or  more  remote^  to  the  school 
of  tbc  great  Atgive  master.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
cicsvstians,  mtile  under  tbe  leadership  of  Professat  Waldslein 
•t  the  Argive  Heraeum,  would  have  enlightened  ua  ai  to  the 
style  of  Folyclilus.  Just  as  tbe  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
are  the  best  monument  of  Pbeidiai,  so  it  might  seem  likely  that 
the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  great  temple  which  contained 
tlM  Hen  of  Polydilui  would  show  us  at  large  bow  bis  scbool 
worked  in  maiUe.    Dnforttuat^  tbe  fngmenU  of  sculpture 

betd,  which  may  perhaps  come  from  a  pediment  (fig.  35).  But 
arcbaeokgitts  are  not  to  sgreemcat  wbetber  it  Is  in  atylc  Pc^ 


dEtaii  orwbelbR  It  lather  resembles  inatyle  Attic  works.  Other 
beads  and  some  blgbly-finbhed  fragments  of  boiEes  come 
apparently  from  the  metopes  of  the  same  temple.     (See  ako 

Another  work  of  Polydltus  was  his  Amuon,  made  it  is  said 
in  competition  with  his  great  conlcmpoiarics,  Pbddiu,  CroQas 
and  Pbndmon,  all  of  whose  Amaions  were  pccscrvc4  in  tbe 
great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephcsus.  In  our  moseumi  are  many 
itaiuf*  of  Amosons  representing  jlh  century  originals.  These 
have  usually  been  largcty  restored,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
discover  Ibdr  original  type.    Ptoteisac  Hkbaelis  has  recovered 
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nicuufuUy  thns  trpn  (G|.  4a).  Tin  4ttrib«ti(»  at  iboe  k  ■ 
DUiur  tl  QHUtoverey.  Tba  fist  bu  bttn  given  to  Ihe  ckiid 
<il  Folydilus;  (he  Mcniid  (unu  to  npnaent  the  Woimdcd 
AmuDD  o!  cisilui  the  lUid  hu  by  (pkic  mtbicalaeiiu  been 
pvcD  lo  Pheidiis.  It  dues  not  lepntent  a  WMiDded  amuga, 
huL  one  ilcn,  kbout  to  leap  upon  bar  hmt  witk  the  help  et  > 
tpeu  u  t  lupiog  pole. 

We  can  devote  little  man  thin  ft  pudns  rawjaa  to  the 
■cidplure  of  other  teaipleg  and  ihrine*  ol  the  later  jth  ceniunr, 
■■  .  *bich  DcveftbtlMi  deieiva  caxahd  atudy.  The  fde« 
^^  from  the  Umple  of  Apollo  at  PEdfalia,  Rpreieiitint 
CcnUur  and  Amaioa  lutUea,  ii  familiat  to  vi^tna  of  Ihe  Srililh 


PanbeoDD  lays  i 
which  this  fiieie 
local  Arcadian  a 
Ionic  tomb  uUed  Ihe  Nensd 
Fellowi  IroiB  Lydi.    Hett  • 
Ef  which  TBJi  round  ihf 


■x  the  I 


d  thiough  the 


comb,  but  also  detached  i 
b  It  hem  a  derived.  A  j 
th  theii  flutLeriag  dtapcjy  not' 


a  tomb,  and  the  wt 

series  of  reliefs,  mostly  of  mythologic  purport.  Many  subjects 
vhich  but  lartly  occui  in  eaily  Greek  art,  [he  siege  ol  Troy,  the 
adventure  of  the  Seven  against  Thebea,  the  canying  oB  ol  the 
daughten  of  Lcudppus.  Ulyses  shooting  down  the  Suilon,  an 
here  tepiarntcd  in  dciail.  Piofeswr  Bcnndotf,  who  has  pub- 
lished thcrse  sculptures  in  an  admiiable  volume,  is  dispooed  to 
see  in  Ihem  the  inSuence  of  the  Thasian  painter  Polygnotui. 
Any  one  can  see  L^eir  hinship  to  painting,  and  their  subjects 
tecui  in  some  of  the  gieat  ficscocs  painted  by  Rjlygni 
Micon  and  others  for  the  Athenians,  like  other  Lytian  u 
lures,  tbey  contain  non-HellFDii:  elements;  in  fact  Lyda  ([ 
a  link  ol  the  chain  which  otinda  fnm  Ihe  mll-paiaiings  of 
Aaj^a  to  mocki  Uke  the  oolunos  of  Tn^  and  of  Antonint 
but  is  not  embodied  in  Ihe  mote  purely  ideJistic  woits  ff  the 
highest  Creek  art.  The  date  ol  the  Vieoua.  tomb  11  sot  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  Ihe  ;lh  ccDIury.    A  (Mall  pan  of  the 

In  Ihe  upper  line  Ulysses,  accompanied  by  his  son  Telemachus, 
Is  In  Ihe  act  oT  shooting  the  suitors,  who  are  reclining  at  table 
in  the  midst  of  a  [east;  a  cup-bearer,  possibly  Melanlhius,  is 
csca[ring  by  a  door  behind  Ulysses,  In  ihe  lower  line  ii  the 
cemral  group  ol  a  Iiicie  which  lepccaents  the  faunliDg  of  the 


Ji  of  Ciak  art  iriiicfa  had  until  recently 
Bcttceua,  tnat  d  aailptoiBi  pMtnils.  The  f^,,^^, 
a  pontailt  «1  the  5lh  etnluy  ■ 


insculptwcwaa  10  stna^  ptoaooDced,  ibcH  poitraha,  »hea  dm 
ktw  naiailUal  tnfht,  ace  aotably  iM.'  Tbey  npcescnt  the 
tmt  no  whom  thay  poclny  not  in  the  apirlt  ol  realbm. 
Dctafla  an  aeglactad,  expression  is  not  elaborated;  the  sculptor 
Uia  t*  iqntMU  what  is  pomanent  in  his  subject  rather  Ihaa 
wbtl  t»tem|)oniy.  Ucore  these  portrait]  do  not  seem  to  belong 
t«  ■  pvtkular  time  el  life;  they  only  represent  a  man  in  the 
perfectJaii  of  pl)jilisl  lorce  aruf  mental  eocigy.  And  the  race 
of  IJipe  is  deariy  afaown  ihinugfa  individual  traits.  In  some 
eaaa*  it  ia  stiU  diapnted  wbelhec  statues  of  this  age  tcpteKDI 
dcititt  or  "--<■'■,  sa  notable  are  the  repose  and  dignity  which 
evcD  hnnaa  figuna  acquire  under  the  hands  of  5th-ceniury 
nasten.  The  Peiicki  after  Cresilas  in  the  British  Huscun, 
and  the  athlcte-portniti  ol  PolycUtus,  an  good  rumples. 

Pmtd  III.  400-300  «*— The  high  ideal  levd  attained  liy 
Cnek  an  at  theend  of  the  5Ih  centuiy  is  maintained  in  the  4th. 
Titcta  cannot  be  any  question  of  decay  hi  it  save  at  Athens, 
tffaeic  undoubted^  the  loss  of  religion  and  Ihe  decrease  ol 


■"'""'  [XKpcrity-  acted  prejudicially.    But 


Kch  a*  He«ene,  MegilopoUs  and  Mai 

protectiiHi  ol  Epamin 

•till  ptospeRHu  and  ai 
which  kept  t"   '    "    " 


Bl  cities, 

the  Greek  cities  were 
lies  of  Italy  and  Sidly 
whole  we  find  during 
a.nd  simplicity  of  utj 


of  Ihe  gods  and  more  in  that  ol  privata 
patrons;  it  tiecooes  less  ethical  and  more  scntimcolal  and 
emotioiu].  On  the  olher  haod,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tcclmique  both  in  painiing  and  iculpiure  advanced  with  rapid 
strides;  ariiiu  luid  a  greater  nusieiy.  of  ibeit  malenalt,  and 
vestured  on  a  wider  range  of  subject. 

In  the  4th  century  no  new  templca  of  importance  rose  at 
Athens;  the  Acropolis  had  taken  its  hnal  form;  but  at  Mcsaeoc, 
Tegea,  Epidaurus  end  eliewhere,  very  admirable  buildings  arose. 
The  remains  «[  Ihe  leoiple  U  Tegea  are  ol  wonderful  beauty 
and  finish;  as  are  theee  of  the  theatre  and  the  so-called  Tkeiut 
of  Efiidavrat.  In  A>ia  Minor  vast  temples  of  the  Ionic  order 
arose,  especially  at  Miletus  and  Ephesus.  The  colossal  piilan 
ol  Uiletuf  ■*trt^i*K  ibc  visitors  to  the  Louvre;  while  the 
sculptured  columnsol  Ephesus  in  the  British  Museum  (Plate  II. 
fig.  59)  show  a  high  level  of  artistic  skill.  The  Mausoleum 
erected  about  aa  I.C.  at  Halicamassus  in  mcmc 
king  ol  Catia,  and  adorned  with  sculpture  by 
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uttK*  eC  tbe  <b]',  wu  nckoMd  ihh  of  Ibt  wciBifaii  s(  tbe  verU. 
IthwlmiinpulratondlatbtBiitiikUaMimi.  MiCNdG^'. 
c«nj«lunl   RstDrwioD,  publUied  in   ArdutMgla  for   189] 

though  it  hu  many  rivtlt,  nirpiiHes  tbEio  all  is  the  Ughtm 
of  ibe  cBect,  ud  In  cIoK  CDRapandcnoe  to  the  dociiption  t>; 
Piiny.  Wc  ilnw  ■  mall  put  of  tlK  Kul[)tam^  dccontion. 
RprtHntlCE  a  battJe  bttweta  Gmkt  and  AnuBiis  (Plate  IV. 
Sg.  jo),  vlKrcin  tlH  energy  <^  tbe  actba  sod  (bo  careful  balam 
ol  fijure  Bgaiut  figure  ue  reinirjtible.  We  poaeeia  abo  tbe 
G»  portraits  oT  Mau»his  hioHlt  uk)  bi>  *ift  Altembte,  which 
itood  in  DT  on  tbe  buildingj  aa  mU  m  part  ol  t  gigaatic  chariot 
■ilh  iooT  bonei  which  luimoiuited  It. 

AiwthcT  aruhitectiiTa]  woik  of  the  4th  ceottir^,  la  fta  way  a 
pin,  is  tbe  stniclure  hi  up  at  Aiheni  by  Lysitnlcs,  ia  memoty 
of  a  chotagic  virtoiy.  Thii  Mill  mnlftt,  though  the  irUstii 
^Ib  which  it  is  adorned  have  luflcred  Kvenly  fntn  the  wealbn. 

The  4th  century  is  the  brilliant  period  d'a*aenfrpaJnIiti|, 
II  opetn  with  the  palnten  of  tbe  Ailitk  School,  Zttnii  wd  Pu- 
ihasim  and  ProtogeneJ,  with  their  contemporario  Nldas  and 
ApoUodorus  of  Athens,  l^manthea  of  Sicyon  or  Cytbnui,  and 


repreaeiOatioi  ia  pmliaUy  of  Deseter  or  hu  ptiealcu,  her  hab. 

bound  *itfa  poppie*  and  other  Sowcra.  The  ori^sal  is  of  largi 
site.  Tbe  otbei  illualratioii  (fig.  41)  lepmenu  the  mniins  of 
■  dtawiag  oa  maible,  lepreacnLing  ■  group  of  noipeo  playing 
knockleboDes.  It  was  found  at  Herculueiun.  Though  aigned 
by  orte  Alcaander  of  Athens,  who  was  probably  a  worker  of  the 
Rvnan  age,  Professor  Robert  is  right  in  malnlAining  that 
Aleiander  only  copied  a  desiga  (<  the  age  of  Zeuiis  and  Par- 
[haiius.  In  fact  tbe  diawmg  and  gronjung  is  so  closely  like  that 
of  reUefi  of  about  400  B.C.  that  the  drawing  is  of  great  historic 
valae,  iboogfa  there  be  no  coioutihg.  ScvenI  other  dnwinp 
of  the  met  du*  bare  been  found  it  Hercukneum,  and  on  the 
walk  of  tie  TruntibeiLDe  Villa  at  Rome  (now  in  tbe  TemM 
Museum). 

Until  (boat  tbe  year  tSSo,  our  kDovledge  of  the  gceu  Gieek 
Kulpwn  of  tbe  4th  ceDtary  wai  derived  taostly  from  the 
statements  of  aadest  wiilcn  *ad  fn»a  Boinan  nut 
cople*.  cr  what  were  supposed  to  be  coplet,  of  BtaT 
ibsir  worin.  We  are  aow  m  >  f sr  more  tatiifactory 
position.  We  now  poaoi  an  oifgiinl  work  of  Praiitelcs,  and 
Iptarea  evcuted  ander  the  imDwdiale  difectioD  of,  if  not  froo^ 
hand  of ,  otbct  (leat  Kolpeanof  that  age — Sc«paa,  Tlmolkeus 
~'*^~~  '~>oag  all  tbe  discoverie*  mule  at  Olytnpla,  none 
nuUar  to  the  utiitk  nodi  as  that  of  tde  Henne* 
of  Praiilela.  Ii  is  the  tint  lime  that  we  have  become  possessed 
of  a  flrst^ate  Grveh  origiBal  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  sculptors. 
Hitherto  alnnil  all  the  atatues  in  our  museums  have  iKcn  either 
late  copies  of  Greek  works  of  art,  or  else  the  m^re  decorative 
Bcolpture  of  temples  and  lomba,  which  was  by  the  BDcienla 
themselves  but  litlls  tegarded.  But  we  can  venture  without 
misgiving  to  submit  the  new  Hermei  to  the  Miicteic  esatoination, 
sBR  that  In  every  line  and  touch  ne  have  ibe  woiii  of  a  great 
attlit.  This  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  of  the  literary 
remains  of  antiquity-— poem,  i^y  or  ontion.  Heraut  is  repre- 
sented by  tbe  icalploi  (fig.  4J 
and  Plate  VI.  fig.  81)  in  the  act  | 
of  canyiog  the  ynng  child  I 
Ciooysus  fa  the  nymphs  who 
were  chugtd  with  hit  rearing. 
On  tbe  Journey  he  pauses  and  I 
amuses  blDveU  by  boUing  out  to  I 
the  child-god  a  bunch  of  grapea,  I 
sod  iratdiirig  his  eagerness  I 
gta^)  tbem.  To  tiM  tooriem  ej 
lb*  child  Is  mot  >  iucnsa;  only  I 
the  latest  an  of  Greece  it  at  borne  I 
in  deaEng  with  children.  But  the  I 


Fie.  43  —Creek  Dnwuig  of 


Euphranor  of  Corinth.  It  witnoses  tbe  rise  of  a  great  school 
at  Sicyon,  under  Eupompos  and  PamphQus,  which  was  noted 
for  ill  icientlBc  character  and  the  Gncncst  of  its  drawing,  and 
which  culminated  in  ApcUes,  the  painter  of  Aleiander  the  Great, 
ud  probably  the  greatest  maiter  of  the  art  In  antiquity.  To 
eich  of  these  painteis  a  separate  article  b  ^ven,  filing  their 
place  in  the  history  of  (be  art.  Of  Ibeir  paintings  unfortunately 
■t  can  form  but  a  very  inndequate  notion.  Vase-pvnlin^, 
which  in  the  5th  century  ^ve  us  some  notion  at  least  of  ct>n- 
"mporaty  drawing,  ere  less  careful  in  the  4th  century.  NOw 
ud  then  we  find  on  (hem  figures  admirably  deigned,  or  tuects- 
fnlly  foreshortened;  but  these  are  rare  occumnces.  The  an 
^  Ibe  vase  decorator  has  ceased  to  follow  the  mctbodi  and 
"Dproveinents  of  contemporary  fresco  painltrs,  and  q  pursued 
u  •  mete  branch  of  commerce. 

Bui  very  few  actual  paintings  of  tbe  age  survive,  and  even 
'hoe  fragmentary  remuns  have  with  time  kist  tbe  frethnesi  of 
"■Blr  colouring;  tioi  are  they  in  any  case  tbe  work  of  1  DOto- 
vonhy  hind.  We  reproduce  two  eiamples.  The  Erst  is  from 
>  Hone  of  the  vault  of  a  Crimean  grave  (Plate  iV.  fig.  61).  The 
M'e  ol  the  cave  is  filed  to  the  4(h  ceniury  by  amanienU  found 
in  it,  among  which  was  a  gold  coin  of  Alenadet  Ibe  CreU.    The 


ful  wiihoi 

of  physical  formatic 

health,  natural  endowment  and 

scarcely  be  called  a  woA  cd 
tellgiaos  *it  in  the  modern  or 
Christlin  sense  of  the  word 
leKgioitt,    but  from  the    Greek  pig '  ^_i{(„K,  gf  pnx),^^, 

ntDt  of  view  it  is  retipous.  as  rcstofad. 

iubodylng  the  result  of  the  har- 

mce  with  nature. 

Tbe  Hertiet  not  oidy  adds  to  our  knowledge  ol  Praiiteie*, 
but  also  confirms  tbe  received  views  in  regard  to  him.  Already 
galleries  of  sculpture  had  been  identified  as 
coplfe  of  statues  of  hjs  scbooL  Noteworthy  among  thett  are. 
Peace  nursing  tbe  infant 
Weaflb,  from  an  original  by  CepbiiadDtus,  father  of  FruiMleli 
copies  of  tha  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  etpcdslly  one  in 

"     ■■ here  illustrated  (Hale  V.  it-  71);  ««pic» 

of  Ibe  ApoLlo  slaying  ■  liurd  (Sauroetonui),  of  ■  Salyr  (in  Ibe 
Capitol  Uoimun},  and  otbert.    Tbese  mnbi,  wliicb  uc  DaUd 
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for  thdr  softnesB  and  charm^  inake  us  ondenUnd  the  saying  of 
andent  critics  that  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were  noted  for  the 
pathos  of  their  works,  as  Pheidiss  and  PolycUtus  for  the  ethical 
quality  of  those  they  .produced.  But  the  pathos  of  Piaxitelea 
b  of  a  soft  and  dreamy  character;  there  is  no  action,  or  next 
to  none;  and  the  emotions  which  he  rouses  ate  sentimental 
rather  than  passionate.  Soopas,  gs  we  shall  see,  was  of  another 
mood.  The  discovery  of  the  Hermes  hss  natunUy  set  ardiaeo 
ologbts  searching  in  the  museums  of  Europe  lot  other  works 
which  may  from  their  likeness  to  it  in  various  respects  be  set 
down  as  Pnudtelean  in  character.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
great  sculptors  of  Greece — Strongyllon,  Silanion,  Cabmis  and 
others^t  is  of  little  use  to  search  for  copies  of  their  works, 
since  we  have  little  really  trustworthy  evidence  on  which  to 
base  our  inquiries.  But  tn  the  case  of  Praxiteles  we  really  stand 
on  a  safe  level.  Naturally  it  is  impossible  in  these  pages  to  give 
any  sketch  of  the  results,  some  almost  certain,  some  very  doubtful, 
of  the  researches  of  archaeologists  in  quest  of  Praxitelean  works. 
But  we  may  maitlon  a  few  works  which  have  been  claimed 
by  good  judges  as  coming  fnm  the  ouater  himself.  Professor 
Bruhn  claimed  as  work  of  Fnudteles  a  torso  of  a  satjrr  Ia  the 
Louvre,  in  scheme  identical  with  the  weU-lUiown  satyr  of  the 
CapitoL  Professor  Furtwilngler  puts  in  the  same  category  a 
delicately  beautifxd  head  of  Aphrodite  at  Petworth.  And  his 
translator,  Mrs  Strong,  regards  the  'Aberdeen  head  of  a  young 
man'  in  the  Brilidi  Museum  as  the  actual  Work  of  Praxiteles. 
Certainly  this  last  head  does  not  suffer  when  placed  beside  the 
Olympian  head  of  Hermes,  At  Mantinea  has  been  found  a  basts 
whereon  stood  a  group  of  Latona  and  her  two  children,  ApoUo 
and  Artemis,  made  by  Praxiteles.  This  bsse  bears  reliefs 
representing  the  musical  contest  of  ApoUo  and  Biarsyas,  with  the 
Muses  as  spectators,  reliefs  very  pleasing  in  fttyle,  and  quite 
lA  the  manner  of  Attic  artists  of  the  4th  century.  But  of  course 
we  must  not  ascribe  them  to  the  hand  of  Praxiteles  fiimse|f ; 
great  sculptors  did  not  themselves  execute  the  reliefs  which 
adorned  temples  and  other  monuments,  but  reserved  them  for 
their  pupils.  Yet  the  graceful  figures  of  the  Muses  of  Mantinea 
suggest  bow  much  was  due  to  Praxiteles  in  detemnning  the  tone 
and  character  of  Athenian  art  in  relief  in  the  4th  century. 
Exactly  .the  same  style  which  marks  them  belongs  also  to  a  mass 
of  sepulchral  monuments  at  Athens,  and  such  works  as  the 
sidonian  sarcophagus  of  the  Mourning  Women,  to  be  piesently 
mentioned. 

Excavation  on  the  site  of  the  temple  ol  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea 
has  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  works  ni  the  sdhod  of  Scopas. 
^^„  Pausanias  tells  us  that  Scopss  was  the  aichitect  of 
the  temple,  and  so  important  In  the  case  of  «  Greek 
temple  is  the  sculptural  decoration,  that  we  can  scarce^ 
doubt  that  the  sculpture  also  of  the  temple  at  Tegea  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Scopas,  especially  as  he  was  mote 
noted  as  a  sculptor  than  as  an  architect.  In  the  pediments 
of  the  temple  were  represented  two  scenes  from  mythology, 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  and  the  combat  between 
Achilles  and  Telephus.  To  one  or  other  of  these  scenes  belong 
several  heads  of  local  marble  discovered  on  the  spot»  which  are 
very  striking  from  their  extraordinary  life  and'  animation. 
Unfortunately  they  are  so  much  injtired  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  made  intelUgible  except  by  the  help  of  restoration;  we 
therefore  engrave  one  of  them,  the  hdmeted  head,  as  restored 
by  a  German  sculptor  (Plate  IIL  fig.  63).  The  strong  bony 
frame  of  this  head,  and  its  depth  from  front  to  back,  are  not 
less  noteworthy  than  the  parted  lips  and  deeply  set  and  strongly 
shaded  eye;  the  hitter  features  Impart  to  the  head  a  vividness 
of  expression  such  ms  we  have  foundin  no  prevSous  work  of  Greek 
art,  but  which  sets  the  key  to  the  developments  of  art  which 
Uke  place  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  A  draped  tono  of  Atalanta 
from  the  same  pediment  has  been  fitted  to  one  of  these  heads. 
Hitherto  Scopas  was  known  to  us,  setting  aside  Kterary  records* 
only  as  one  of  the  sculptors  who  had  worked  at  the  Mausoleum. 
Andent  critics  and  travellers,  however,  bear  ample  testimony  to 
his  fame,  «ad  the  wide  range  ctf  hi$  activity,  whidb  extended  to 
tuirthem  Greeee,  Pctoponaeae  and  Asia  Minor.    Hb  Maenads 


and  his  lUtoo*  and  other  beings  of  the  sea -were  mudi  copied  io 
antiquity.  But  perhaps  he  reached  his  highest  level  in  statues 
such  as  that  of  ApoUo  as  leadcr-of  the.Muses,  dad  in  long  drapery. 

The  interesting  prednct  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidaurus  has 
fumohed  us  witb  specimens  of  the  style  of  an  Athenian  ooo- 
temporary  of  .Soopiis,  who  worked  with  him  on  the 
Manwlwim.  An  inscription  whkrh  records  the  ^ums^j^'fjf*^ 
spent  on  the  temple  of  the  Physidan-god,  informs  usf^lStrrf. 
that  the  models  for  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments,  and 
one  set  of  acrotetiA  or  roof  adornments,  were  the  work  of  Timo- 
thens.  Of  the  pedimenftal  figures  and  the  acroteria  considerable 
fragments  have  been  recovered^  and  we  may  with  confidence 
assume  that  at  all  events  the  models  for  these  were  by  Timotheus. 
It  is  strange  that  the  unsatisfactory  arrangement  whereby  a 
noted  sculptor  makes  models  and  some  local  workman  the 
figures  enlarged  from  those  models,  should  have  been  tolerated 
by  so  artistic  a.  people  as  the  Greeks^  The  subjects  of  the  pedi- 
ments appes^  to  have  been  the  common  ones  of  battles  between 
Greek  and  Amason  and  between  Lapith  and  Centaur.  Vic 
possess  fragments  of  some  of  the  Amason  figures,  one  of  which, 
striking  downwards  at  the  enemy,  is  here  shown  (fig.  44).  Their 
attitudes  ar^  vigorous  and  alert;  but  the  work  shows  no  delicacy 
of  detaiL  Figures  of 
Nereids  riding  on 
horses,  which  were 
found  on  the  same  site, 
may  very  probably  be 
r0of  ornaments  (acro-{ 
teria)  of  the  temple. 
We  have  also  several 
figures  of  Victory, 
which  probably  were 
acroteria  on  some 
smaller  temple,  per> 
haps  that  of  Artemis. 
A  base  found  at 
Athens,  sculptured 
with  figures  of  horse- 
men in  relief,  bears  the 
name  of  Bryaxis;  and 
was  probably  made  by 
a  pupn  of  his.  Prob- 
able conjecture  assigns 
to  Leochares  the 
origbials  copied  in  the  ^lo*  44*r~*A>3''^^Q  '*'o°>  Epidaurus. 
Ganymede  of  the  Vatican,  borne  al6ft  1^  an  eagle  (Plate  I. 
fig.  53)  and  the  noble  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  Munich 
(see  LEOCfiAKEs).  Thus  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  are  now 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  great  sculptors  who  worked 
on  the  Mausoleum^— Scopas,  Bryaxif,  Leochares  and  Timotheus; 
said  are  in  a  far  more  advantageous  position  than  were  the 
archaeologists  of  x88o  for  determining  the  artistic  probkms 
connected  with  that  noblest  of  andent  tombs. . 

Contemporary  with  the  Athenian  school  of  Praxiteles  and 
Scopas  was  the  great  sidiool  of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  of  which 
Lysippus  was  the  most  distinguished .  member.  Lysippus  con- 
tinued the  academic  traditions  of  Polyditus,  but  he  was  far 
bolder  in  bis  choice  of  subjects  and  more  innovating  in  style. 
Gods,  heroes  and  mortals  alike  found  in  him  a  sculptor  who  knew 
how  to  combine  £ne  adeality  with  a  vigorous  actuality.  He 
was  at  the  hdght  of  his  fame  during  Alexander's  life»  and  the 
grandiose  ambition  of  the  great  Macedonian  found  him  ample 
employmentf  especially  in  the  frequent  representation  of  himself 
and  his  nanhffh 

We  have  none  of  the  actual  works  of  Lysippus;  but  our  best 
evidenos  for  his  style  will  be  found  in  the  statue  of  Agias  an 
.athlete  (Plate  V.  fig.  74)  found  at  Delphi,  and  shown  by  an 
inscription  to  be  a  marble  copy  of  a  bronze  original  by  Lysippus. 
The  Apoxyomenus  of  the  Vatican  (man  scraping  himself  with  a 
stitgil)  (Plate  VI.  fig.  79)  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  copy 
from  Lysippus;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  style 
of  that  statue  belongs  rather  to  the  3rd  century  than  the  4th. 
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The  Aguu,  Ob  the  other  hand,  is  in  style  cxMiteoiiportiy  iHtli  the 
works  of  4th<entucy  sculptora,. 

Of  the  elaborate  groups  of  combatMnts  with  whkh  Lysippus 
enriched  sach  centres  as  Olympia  and  Delphi,  or  of  the  huge  bronze 
statues  which  he  erected  in  temples  and  shrinas»  we  can  foial  no 
adequate  notion.  Forhaps  among  the  extant  heads  of  Alexander 
the  one  which  is  most  likely  to  preserve  the  style  of  Lysippus 
is  the  head  from  Alexandria  in  the  British  Museum  (jntU  II. 
fig.  56)p  though  this  was  executed  at  a  later  time. 

Many  noted  extant  statues  may  be  attributed  with  probability 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  3rd  century. 
We  win  mention  a  few  only.  The  celebrated  group  at  Florence 
representing  Niobe  and  her  children  falling  before  the  arrows  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  is  certainly  a  work  of  the  pathetic  school, 
and  may  be  by  a  pupil  of  Praxiteles.  Niobe,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  which  is  in  the  marble  tenipered  and  idealised,  tries  to 
protect  her  youngest  daughter  from  destruction  (Plate  VI.  fig.  78). 
Whether  the  group  can  have  originally  been  fitted  into  the  gable 
of  a  tenq>le  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Two  great  works  preserved  in  the  Louvre  are  so  noted  that  It  is 
but  necessary  to  mention  them,  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  (Plate 
VI.  fig.  77),  in  which  archaeologists  are  now  disposed  to  see  the 
influence  of  Soopas,  and  the  Victory  of  Samothracc  (Plate  III.  figs. 
61  and  62),  an  original  set  up  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  after  a 
naval  victory  won  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  in  306  B.C.  over  the 
fleet  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 

Nor  can  we  pass  over  without  notice  two  works  so  celebrated 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere  in  the  Vatican  (Phte  IL  fig.  55), 
and  the  Artemis  of  Versailles.  The  Apollo  is  now  by  most 
srchaeolo^sts  regarded  as  probably  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Leochares, 
to  whose  Ganymede  it  bears  a  superficial  resemblance.  The 
Artemis  is  regarded  as  possibly  due  to  some  artist  of  the  same 
age.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  we  have  the  right  to 
remove  either  of  these  figures  from  among  the  statues  of  the 
Hellenistfc  age.  The  old  theory  of  Preller,  which  saw  in  them 
copies  bom  a  trophy  set  up  to  commemorate  the  r^ulse  of  the 
Gauls  at  Delphi  in  278  B.C:,  has  not  lost  its  plausibility. 

This  may  be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  mentioning  the 
remaikabk  find  made  at  Sidon  in  x  886  of  a  number  of  sarcophagi, 
whi<^  once  doubtless  conuined  the  remains  of  kinp 
of  Sidon.  They  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  are  admirably  published  by  Hamdy  Bey 
^and  T.  Reinach  {Utu  NScrtfaU  royale  4  Sid0H,  i89»- 
1896).  ^The  sarcophagi  in  date  tover  a  considerable  period. 
The  earlier  are  made  on  Egyptian  models,  the  coven  shaped 
rou^y  in  the  form  of  a  human  body  or  mummy.  The  later, 
however,  are  Greek  in  ionUi  and  are  cleariy  the  work  of  skilled 

Greek  sculptors,  who  seem 
4ohave  been  employed  by 
the  grandees  of  Phoenicia 
in  the  adornment  of  their 
last  resting-places.  Four 
of  these  sarcophagi  in  par* 
ticular  claim  attentioui 
and  in  fact  present  us 
with  examples  of  Greek 
art  of  the  sth  and  4th 
centuries  in  several  of  its 
aspects.  To  the  s^h 
century  belong  the  tomb 
of  the  Satrap,  the  reliefs  of 
which  bring  before  us  the 
activities  and  glories  of 
some  unknown  king,  and 
the  Lydan'  sarcophagus, 
so  called  from  its  form, 
which  resembles  that  of 
tombs  found  in  Lycia,  and  which  is  also  adorned  with  reOefs 
which  have  reference  to  the  past  deeds  of  the  hero  buried  in  the 
tomb,  though  these  deeds  are  represented,  not  in  the  Oriental 
ntnner  directly,  but  in  the  Greek  manner,  dad  in  mythological 
forms.   To  the  4th  century  belong  two  other  sarcophagi.    One 
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Ituxdr  et  Kdndi.  Nicnpelt  i  Sidtm,  Fl.  7. 
Fig.  45.— Tomb  of  Mourning  Women: 
Sidon. 


Of  these  is  caHed  the  Tomb  of  Mourning  Women.  On  all  sides 
of  ft  alike  are  ranged  a  series  of  beautiful  female  figures,  separated 
by  Ionic  pillars,  each  in  a  somewhat  different  attitude,  though  all 
attitudesdenotjng  grief  (fig.  45).  The  pediments  at  the  ends  of  the 
cover  aie  also  closely  connected  with  the  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
a  friend  and  protector,  which  is  the  theme  of  the  whde  decoration 
of  the  sarcophagus.  We  see  depicted  in  them  the  telling  of  the 
news  of  the  death,  with  the  results  in  the  mournful  attitude  of  the 
two  seated  figures.  The  mourning,  women  must  be  taken,  not 
as  the  representation  of  any  persons  in  particular,  but  generally 
as  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  a  dty.  Such  figures  are  familiar 
to  us  in  the  art  of  the  second  Attic  Khool;  we  could  easily  find 
patsllels  to  the  sarcophagus  among  the  4th-century  sepulchral 
rdiefs  of  Athens.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  attributing 
the  workmanship  of  this  beautifid  sarcophagus  to  some  sculptor 
trained  in  the  school  of  Praxiteles.  And  it  is  a  conjecture  full  of 
probability  that  it  once  contained  the  body  of  Strato,  king  of 
Sidon,  wfao  ruled  about  380  B.C.,  and  who  was  proxenos  or  public 
friend  of  the  Athenians. 

More  celebrated  is  the  astonishing  tomb  called  that  of 
Alexander,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  it 
commemorates  the  victories  and  exploits  of  Alexander,  it  was 
made  not  to  hold  his  remains,  but  those  of  some  ruler  of  Sidon 
who  was  high  in  his  favour.  Among  all  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity which  have  come  down  to  us,  none  is  more  admirable  than 
this,  and  none  more  characteristic  of  the  Greek  genius..  We  give, 
in  two  lines,  the.  composition  which  adorned  one  of  the  sides  of 
this  saro^hagus.  It  represents  a  victory  of  Alexander,  probably 
that  of  the  Granicus  (fig.  46).  On  the  left  we  see  the  Macedonian 
king  charging  the  Persian  horse,  on  the  right  his  general 
Parmenio,  and  in  the  midst  a  younger  ofiicer,  perhaps  Cldtua. 
Mingled  with  the  chiefs  are  foot-soldiers,  Greek  and  Macedonian, 
with  whom  the  Persians  are  min^^ed  in  unequal  fray.  What 
most  strikes  the  modem  eye  is  the  remarkable  freshness  and 
force  of  the  action  and  the  attitudes.  Those,  however,  who 
have  seen  the  originals  have  been  specially  impressed  with  the 
colouring,  whereof,  of  course,  our  engraving  gives  no  hint,  but 
which  is  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  relief  with  equal 
skill  and  delicacy.  There  are  other  features  in  the  relief  on 
which  a  Greek  eye  would  have  dwdt  with  special  pleasure — the 
exceedingly  careful  symmetry  of  the  whole,  the  balandng  of 
figure  against  figure,  the  skill  with  which  the  result  of  the  battle 
is  hinted  rather  than  depicted.  The  composition  is  one  in  which 
the  most  careful  planning  and  the  most  precise  calculation  are 
mingled  with  freedom  of  hand  and  expressiveness  in  detaiL 
The  faces  in  particular  show  more  expression  than  would  be 
tolerated  in  art  of  the  previous  century.  We  are  unable  as  yet 
to  assign  an  author  or  even  a  school  to  the  sculptor  of  this 
sarcophagus;  he  comes  to  us  as  a  new  and  striking  phenomenon 
in  the  hfetory  of  andent  art.  The  reliefs  which  adorn  the  other 
sides  of  the  sarcophagus  are  almost  equally  interesting.  On 
one  side  we  see  Alexander  again,  in  the  company  of  a  Persian 
noble,  hunting  a  lion.  The  short  sides  also  show  us  scenes  of 
fighting  and  hunting.  In  fact  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
if  we  had  but  a  due  to  the  interpretation  of  the  reliefs,  they 
would  be  found  to  embody  historic  events  of  the  end  of  the  4U1 
century.  There  are  but  a  few  other  works  of  art,  such  as  thd 
Bayeux  tapestry  and  the  Coluihn  of  Tlra|an,  which  bring  con- 
temporary history  so  vividly  before  our  eyes.  The  battles  with 
the  Persians  represented  in  some  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  temple  of  Nike  at  Athens  are  treated  conventionally 
and  with  no  attempt  at  realism;  but  here  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
are  blended  into  a  work  of  consummate  art,  which  is  at  the  same 
time,  to  those  who  can  read  the  language  of  Greek  art,  a  historio 
records.  The  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great  which  appear  on 
this  sarcophiqfius  are  almost  contemporary,  and  the  most 
authentic  likenesses  of  him  which  we  possess.  The  great  Mace* 
donian  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  on  contemporary  art 
that  a  multitude  of  heads  of  the  age,  both  of  gods  and  men,  and 
even  the  portraits  of  hb  successors,  show  traces  of  his  type. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  «4iat  are  among  the  most  chartning 
and  the  most  tiiaracteristie  products  of  the  Greek  chisd,  th« 
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ponniu  «  I  [al  Pampeiu  nauk  (tf.  47),  vtflch  rqxEHnB  thi  vicUiiy  of 
.  ill  Ihc  mun  |  Alexander  at  Isiui.  liiis  work  bcinf  in  tune  Iw  piacrval  its 
Uw  Dipykin  |  ariounngiuidillUiidiMsiuluchcikvcloiut  ijiuiofdiiuiy 
AUieiia,ud  |  Pompeim  paicilingi,  whidnntbe  work  of  mm  home^ltttmtora. 
TttB  oa  the  aalaij  IM 
cETtiinly  tBfied  bam 
tht  mufc  of  >  gitai 
raula.  Il  ii  iiutnKlivc 


ffcedon  of  iodi- 
vidual  fifuro,  though 
thecerapoiiliaiiidnucb 

fela^eful■ndprcciIe. 
oniiiTchMrtatitutt 
tbe  left  (hi*  portrait 
bcug  the  leut  lucasi- 
ful  part  of  the  picture), 
and  bondnmiayau  n( 
Penisn^  Dariui  in  bh 
ctunol  dees  towardalbe 


Bcrvcd  bow  veiyuinple 
b  lbs  indkation  of 
locality:  k  lew  itonn 
*nd  B  facoken  Iiecuand 
for  nek]  and  modi. 

Among  the  origiiiaJ 
■culptural  creatioiia  of 
the  eaily  HcllnUatic 
aje,  a  prominent  plaM 
iidiimedbylbeitatue 
of  Fortune,  typifying 


iiiton  by  thi^  genll«  MDIimeDt  and  tlw  charm  of 
gmupiog  which  Ihey  ditpby  (  Gudnct,  Sailflnrci  Ttmii  of 
SeAu). 

Ptri^  I V.  300-so  BX:.—Jhtit  can  b«  BO  qufstbn  but  tbol 
the  period  nhith  followed  the  death  of  Aleniindet,  commonly 
called  the  age  of  Helleniim,  was  one  of  gieat  activity  and  expan- 
^n  in  architecture.  Tbe  number  of  cities  founded  by  himself 
and  his  imiBoditfe  succesKns  in  Asia  and  Egypt  was  eoorminis. 
The  remains  of  these  citio  have  in  ■  few  c*k»  (Ephau), 
Fccgamuoi,  Assus,  Piiene,  Aleundria)  been  puiially  eicavated. 
But  the  adsplilion  of  Cnk  trchitectuit  to  the  needs  of  the 
■emi-Gteek  pet^les  ioduded  in  the  dominiona  of  the  kinp  of 
Egypt.  Syria  and  Pergannim  is  too  vast  a  subject  for  us  to  enta 
upon  beie  (sefl  ABCHTiEcjToaE). 

Fainting  during  this  age  ceased  to  he  leligious.  It  wu  BO 
longer  for  temples  and  public  slooc  that  artists  walked,  but  for 
private  penons;  especially  they  made  fceKoes  [or  Ihc  decoration 
o(  the  inlls  of  houss,  and  pawl  pictures  [or  gallciia  ttl  up  by 
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>  to  be  lb 
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ne  qualiiira  of  a  deity  or  the  circumstances 

aintings  of  F«mpeii  and  other  works  of  the  Roman  age,  which 
re  usually  more  at  leas  nearly  derived  (rom  Hellcniilk  models, 
rove  that  in  technical  matters  poirMing  conlinuecT 
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Lh  greater  accwacy.  and 

\y  of  tbe  mnventiona  01  ^ijr 

I,  must  be  tnalcd  of  under  Roi 


■■,  pet- 


)lI  at  Lysippus. 


(Plate  VI.  fif.  81),  ■  work  <A  Eutycbides,  a  1 
this  we  poseu  a  onmll  copy,  whkh  is  sumcient  10  snow  now 
vorthy  of  admiration  was  (be  original.  We  have  a  beautiful 
embodiment  of  Ibo  personality  ol  the  city,  seated  on  a  rock, 
holding  esra  of  com.  while  the  river  Orontes,  embodied  In  a 
young  male  hj^ure,  springi  forth  at  bci  feet. 

This  is,  M  far  as  we  know.  almoM  theoiUy  woikoftbeeariy 
part  ol  the  3rd  century  which  thaws  imagiiwtiaa.  Scolpton 
^len  worked  on  a  colossal  scale,  producing  such  monster?  is 
tbe  («lossal  Apt^o  at  Rhodes,  the  work  o[  Chares  of  Uadui, 
which  was  more  than  100  fl.-fn  height.    But  they  did  not  show 


Fio.  47.— MD«ic  of  the  Battle  of  Iim  (Napkl). 

jth  varying  the  type*  produced  in  the  great  schools  of  the  4th 
sntury.  Tbe  wealthy  king!  of  Syria,  Egypt  and  Asia  UiiuK 
irmed  art  galleries,  *nd  were  lavish  in  iheii  Payments:  but 
ha*  oilea  beeu  ptoved  in  tbe  bisioiy  of 
uiBoi  be  pioduoed  by . 
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A  gm(  utiii,  whose  <U(e  hti  been  diiputed,  but  wbo  b 
now  assigned  to  Ihc  HelleDUtk  age,  Dtmophoii  of  Mcuene, 
u  known  to  us  Inm  hi*  aciusl  woilu.  He  let  up  in  tlte  iliriDe 
of  tbe  iiiilna  (Dapocna)  it  LycoiiM  la  Ansdl* 
FQup  of  fipires  consiitirg  ol  Dnpoeu,  Demrtfr,  Anemb 
and  the  TiLan'  Anytus.  Tliree  coJoaaal  h«ds  found  on  the  jpot 
irobibly  belong  to  Ibe  three  lut- mentioned  ddtie*.  We 
e  the  bead  ol       . 

eipreuioa  (Gg.  48).     Dr  DGrpfeld  hu  argued, 


il  grounds,  tl 


_    31  Id  ■  Uter 

t  than  the  4lh  century-, 

thij  judgment  is  no» 

Grmed  by  ioacriptiosal 

and  Dihei  tvideoce. 

Id  one  important  diret- 
tion  acnlpture  certainly 
made   piDgm.      Hitheito 

tented  thcEnsetm  with 
iludyCng  the  hnman  body 

from  ouuide.  Tb>  diaec- 
tion  o[  the  human  body, 
with  a  conaeqaent  ihtnbit 
in  knowledge  of  analomy, 
bnaqie  luual  at  Alexandria 
in  Che  mcdicaJ  school  which 
flourished  nndet  lbs  Ftok- 
min.  Tius  improved  ana- 
-     lical     kBowledge     iood 
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Acted 


Works  such  11 

the  Fighter  of  Aguias  in  the  Loavie  (Plate  IV.  fig.  69),  and  In  a 
leu  degree  the  Apoiyomenia  (Plate  VI.  fig.  70),  Hspivi  a 
rcmgrkable  inletnd  knowledgn  of  the  haman  Imtne,  tuch  a> 
could  only  come  fiom  tbe  habit  of  dissectiOD.  Whether  this 
was  really  productive  of  improvement  in  sculpture  may  be 
doubted.  But  it  ii  imposiihle  to  withhold  one's  admintioD 
fiom  works  which  show  sn  sstonighing  knowledge  ol  the  body 
nework,  and  a  power  and  mastery 
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:h  have  n 

in  the  portrayal  of  men's  bodies  goes  of  necemlty 

the  art  of  portraiture  was  at  a  high  ideal  level  in  tbe  Pheidiu 
age;  and  even  in  the  age  of  Aleiaodcr  the  Great,  notable  men 
were  tendered  rather  according  to  the  idea  than  the  (act.  To  a 
bate  and  mechanical  naturalism  Creek  art  nevet  at  any  time 
descended.  Bui  from  300  n-c.  onwards  ne  have  a  marveilDui 
•eriei  of  portraiU  which  may  be  termed  rather  choracterlltie 
than  idea!,  which  are  very  minute  in  thdr  ciecoiion,  and  delight 
in  laying  emphasis  on  the  havoc  wrought  by  time  abd  life  on 
the  facet  of  noteworthy  men.  Such  are  tbe  ponraiis  of  Semos- 
Ihenea,  ot  Antblbenei,  of  Zeno  and  others,  which  exist  in  our 
galleries.  And  it  was  no  long  step  horn  IhcK  actual  portiaits 
to  the  invention  of  characierislic  types  10  reprewot  the  great 
taen  of  a  past  generalloc,  such  as  Homer  and  Lycurgus,  or  to 
form  generic  images  to  represent  weatherbeaten  fisbetmen  ar 
toothless  old  women. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  later  Hellenistic  age  has 
received  ■  great  accetsion  since  1875  through  tbe  systematic 

labours  directed  by  the  German  Atcbaeological  Igiti- 
^•'  twe,  which  have  resulted  in  recovering  the  remains 
naw.      ot  Pergamum,  the  fortress-city  which  was  the  capital 

of  the  dyoasiy  ol  the  Philetaeri.  Among  the  ancient 
^^^nldings  ol  Pergamum  none  was  more  amhitious  in  Kale  and 
striking  in  eiecutlon  than  the  great  altar  used  for  tacrifces.  to 
Zeus,  a  mODument  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  tbe  phrase  of 
theApotalypse-'whereSatan'sthroneis."  This altat, Uk« many 
trnt  sacrificial  altars  of  later  Cnece^  was  a  vast  erection  (o 
which  ana  mounted  by  many  steps,  and  its  outside  ma  adomed 


gigantic  Kale,  In  the  st^ 
01  tne  ana  cenimry  B.C.,  tne  nattic  between  tbe  gods  and  the 
glaali.  'Ihli«uoraioiistiieie(sesP»caMini)isiMwonealihe 
IRaSBTSS  of  tbe  Royal  Muaeanu  of  Berlin,  and  It  cannot  tail  to 
Jiipww  vUtois  by  the  ite  of  tbe  tgutes,  the  energy  of  the  action, 
and  tbo  atrang  veil  of  leatinNat  which  pervades  the  whole, 
giviogh  ■  certain  air  of  madanity,  tbough  the  subject  Is  st  nnge 
to  the  ChriMiin  nvrtd.  In  air^  Creek  an  the  giants  where 
they  oppes*  tbe  gods  ace  repteatBted  a*  men  armed  in  full 
panoply,  "in  shining  umoBt,  holding  long  ipears  In  their 
hands,"  to  nae  tbe  phrase  in  which  Hesiod  describes  tbem. 
But  In  the  Pcrgamene  frieie  the  giants  are  strange  compottnds, 
having  the  heads  and  bodies  of  wild  and  fierce  barbarians, 
•oneUmei  also  humu  legsi  but  sometime*  in  the  place  of  legs 
twolongsetpnta,  the  beads  of  which  take  with  the  giants  tbcm- 
sttvct  a  share  ia  tbe  battlei  Sometimes  also  tliey  are  winged. 
Tb*  godi  tppau' in  the  foms  which  had  been  gradually  made 
for  tbon  ta  the  coone  of  Greek  history,  but  they  are  owaily 
accompanied  by  tbe  "n'r"***  sicirdto  tbon  In  cuitne,  between 
which  and  the  serpent-feet  ot  the  giants  a  weird  combat  goca  en. 
We  can  conjecture  tha  sonce  wbence  the  Pecgamene  anlst 
derived  tbe  shaggy  hair,  the  fierce  eipccaaion,  the  huge  mUsdes 
of  hla  giants  (fig.  49)1  probably  thtae  features  came  originally 
from  the  Galatians.  who  at  the  time  bad  settled  In  Asia  Minor, 
and  wen  spreading  the  terror  ol  their  name  and  the  report  of 
their  savage  devastations  through  all  Asia  Minor.  The  victory 
over  tbe  giants  deaiiy  stands  lor  the  victory  of  Greek  dviliiation 


id  this  m 


the  gods  are  obviously  inferior  in  physical  forci 

'  idcad,  a  large  proportion  of  the  divine  comoaianis 
ire  goaoesses.  Yet  everywhere  Ibe  giants  are  Oveitbrown, 
»ritbing  in  pain       """  ...-..- 

heir  op 

of  tb*  frieie  a 

now  complete,  and  there  b 
a  special  nnueum  devoted  to 
it.  Some  of  the  groups  have 
become  fansiliar  to  students 
from  photographs,  especially 
the  group  wl^h  represents 
Zeus  slaying  bis  enemies  with 
Ibunderbolis,        '     '        "     " 


ennggei 


partly  originals  brought 

letus  and  Atria,  and  the 

h  came  from  ibc  cJaborale 

ipby  set  up  by  ALtalus  at  Athens,  of  which  copies  exist  In 

iny  museums.    A  noted  work  of  kindred  school  is  the  group 

Laocoon  and  hfs  sons  (Plate  I.  fig.  jf),  signed  by  Rhodian 

sculptors  ot  the  ist  century  B.C.,  irhldi  has  been  perhaps  mote 

disciiMritbanany  wwk of  the  Greek  cMwl,  tndtBrvedasa  peg 
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for  the  aeethetic  theories  of  Leasing  and  Goethe.  In  our  days 
the  histrionic  and  strained  character  of  the  group  b  regarded  as 
greatly  diminishing  its  interest,  in  spite  of  the  astounding  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  body  shown  by  the  artists.  To 
the  same  school  belong  the  late  representations  of  Manyas 
being  flayed  by  the  victorious  ApoUo  (Plate  II.  fig.  54),  a  some- 
what repulsive  subject,  chosen  by  the  artists  of  this  age  as  a 
means  for  displajring  their  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

On  what  a  scale  some  of  the  artists  of  Asia  Minor  would  work 
is  shown  us  by  the  enormous  group,  by  ApoUonius  and  Tauriscus 
of  Trallcs,  which  is  called  the  Faraese  Bull  (Plate  I.  fig.  51),  and 
which  represenu  how  Dirce  was  tied  to  a  wild  bull  by  her  step- 
sons Zethns  and  Amphion. 

The  extensive  excavations  and  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  at  Rome  in  recent  years  have  been  very  fruitful;  the 
results  may  be  found  partly  in  the  palace  of  the 
Cottservatori  on  the  Capitol,  partly  in  the  new  museum 
of  the  Terme.  Among  recently  found  statues  none  excel  in 
interest  some  bronzes  of  large  size  dating  from  the  Hellenistic  age. 
In  the  figure  of  a  seated  boxer  (Plate  V.  fig.  73),  in  scale  somewhat 
exceeding  life,  attitude  and  gesture  are  expressive.  Evidently 
the  boxer  has  fought  already,  and  is  awaiting  a  further  conflia. 
His  face  is  cut  and  swollen;  on  his  hands  are  the  terrible  caestus, 
here  made  of  leather,  and  not  loaded  with  iron,  like  the  caestus 
described  by. Virgil.  The  figure  is  of  astounding  force;  but 
though  the  face  is  brutal  and  the  expression  savage,  in  the  sweep 
of  the  limbs  there  is  nobility,  even  ideal  beauty.  To  the  last  the 
Greek  artist  could  not  set  aside  his  admiration  for  physical 
perfection.  Another  bronze  figure  of  more  than  life-size  is  that 
of  a  king  of  the  Hellenistic  age  standing  leaning  on  a  spear.  He 
is  absolutely  nude,  like  the  athletes  of  Polyditus.  Another 
large  bronze  presents  us  with  a  Hellenistic  t^)e  of  Dionysus. 
f  Besides  the  bronzes  found  in  Rome  we  may  set  those  recently 
found  in  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Cythera,  the  contents  of  a  ship 
sailing  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  lost  on  the  way.  The  date  of 
these  bronze  statues  has  been  disputed.  In  any  case,  even  if 
executed  in  the  Roman  age,  they  go  back  to  originals  of  the  sth 
and  4th  centuries.  The  most  noteworthy  among  them  is  a 
beautiful  athlete  (Plate  V.  fig.  73)  standing  with  hand  upraised, 
which  reflects  the  style  of  the  Attic  school  of  the  4th  century. 
\  After  146  B.C.  when  Corinth  was  destroyed  and  Greece  became 
a  Roman  province,  Greek  ait,  though  by  no  means  extinct, 
worked  mainly  in  the  emph>y  of  the  Roman  conquerots  (see 
Roman  Axt). 

^  IV.  Sblbct  Bibliocraphy.<*-I.  General  works  on  Greek  Art— - 
The  only  recent  general  histories  of  Greek  art  are:  H.  Bninn, 
Grieekucke  KnnslBesehiekte,  bks.  i.  and  ii.,  dealing  with  archaic  art; 
W.  Klein,  Gesckiatte  der  grieckuckeu  Kunst,  no  illustrations;  Perrot 
et  Chipiez,  Hutoirt  de  Tart  dans  VanHquitir  vols.  vii.  and  viii. 
(archaic  art  only). 

Intfxxluctory  are:  P.  Gardner,  Grammar  rf  Grttk  Art;  J.  E. 
Harrison,  Introdtictory  Studies  in  Gruk  AH\n,^.  Walters,  Art  oj 
tkt  Greeks, 

Useful  are  also:  H.  Brann,  Gesekiehte  der  pieckisehen  KUnslter, 
(ntvr  edition,  iSte);  T.  Overbeck,  Die  antiJun  SchriftqueUen  smr 
Oesckickte  der  bildendem  KUnste  bei  den  Criecken;   untianslated 


dassaget  in  Latin  and  Greek;  the  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  ofi  the 
History  of  Art,  edited  by  K.  lex-Bl 
Ancient  Writers  on  Green  Sempiure. 


fistory  of  Art,  edited  by  K.  Jex-Blake  and  E.  Sellers;  H.  Sw  Jones, 


n.    Periodicals  deattog   with  Greek  Archaeolo|y.~£i»Und: 

Journal  of  HeUenic  Studies-,  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens; 
Ctasskal  Rev$€w.  France:  Heme  archfologique ;  Gatelte  archi- 
ologique;  BtdleHn  de  correspondanee  helUnique.  Germany:  Jakr- 
bnck  des  K,  deutscken  arck.  Institnts;  MUteuunfien  des  arck.  Inst., 
AtheniKhe  Abteiluag,  Rdmiache  Abteilang;  Antike  Denkmdier, 
Austria:  Jdkreskefte  des  K.  Osterreich,  eunpk.  Jnstituts.  Italy: 
Publications  of  the  Accademia  dei  lAncei;  Monumenti  antichi:  Not. 
dei  scavi;  BuUetino  comunale  di  Roma.  Greece:  Efkemens 
arekatotofikh;  Deltion  evckaudogikon;  Praklika  of  the  Athenian 
ArehacoloKical  Society. 

in.  Greek  Architecture.-— General:  Pemot  ct  Chipiez,  AutotVe  ^ 
fart  dans  fanliguiti,  vol.  vii. ;  A  Choisy,  Histoire  de  farchitecture, 
vol.  i.;  Anderson  and  Spiers,  Arckitecture  of  Greece  and  Rome;  E. 
Boutmy,  PkOosopkie  de  Parckiteeture  en  Grke;  R.  Stui^s,  History  of 
ArMtKimro,  vol.  i. ;  A.  Marquand,  Greek  Ardiitecture, 
•  IV.  Greek  Scnlptnre.~Ceneral:  M.  CoUignon.  Histoire  do  In 
sculpture  grecque  (2  vols.) ;  E.  A.  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Creek  Sculp- 

*  The  date  isgivea  whca  the  work  cannot  be  considered  new. 


ture;  A.  Furtwftjigler,  Uu^erpieces  of  Greek  Sadttun,  transbted  and 
edited  by  E.  Sellers;  Friederichs  and  Wolters,  Bansteine  Mur 
Gesekiehte  der  g^ieekisck-rdmischen  Plaslik  (1887):  von  Macb,  Hand- 
book of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  500  plates;  H.  Bulle,  Der  sckHne 
Mensck  in  der  Kunst:  Alterium,  216  places;  S.  Reinach,  Ripertoire 
de  la  statuaire  treeque  et  romaine,  %  vols. 

V.  Greek  Pamtlng  and  Vases.— Woltmannand  Wo^mann.ffu/ory 
of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  translated  and  edited  by  S.  Colvin  (1880) ;  H.  B. 
waiters,  History  of  Ancient  Pottery  (2  vols.) ;  Harrison  and  MacCoIl, 
Greek  Vase-pniniings  (1894);  O.  Rayet  et  M.  CoUignon,  Histoire  de 
la  dranuque  rrecque  (1888);  P.  Girard,  La  Peinture  antique  (1802); 
S.  Reinach,  Ripertoire  des  vauspeints  grecs  et  itmsques  (2  vols.): 
FurtwSUiffler  und  Reichhold,  "GTriechiache  Vasrnmalrrei,"  Wiener 
VorkgAUUter  fitr  arckdologiseke  Uhunren  (1887-1890). 

VI.  Special  Schools  and  Sites.— A.  Joubin,  La  Sculpture  grecque 
entre  Us  gnerres  uMiques  et  Vipoque  de  Ptriclks ;  C.  Walostein,  Essayi 
on  tke  Art  of  Pheidias  (1^5);  W.  Kkin,  PraxUeUs;  G.  Perrot, 
PraxmUe'.  A.  S.  Murray.  Sculptures  of  tke  Partkenon;  W.  Klein, 
Bnpkrontos;  E.  Potder,  Douris;  P.  Gardner,  Sculptured  Tombs  of 
Hellas;  E.  A.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens;  A.  Bfttticher.  Olymtiw, 
Bernoulli,  Grieckische  Ikonograpkie;  P.  Gardner,  Tke  Types  of  Greek 
Coins  (1883):  E.  A.  Gardner,  Sis  Greek  Sculptors. 

'  VII.  BoMEB  rdated  to  the  sabject— -I.  G.  Frazer,  Pansastias's 
Description  of  Greece  (6  vols.) ;  J.  Langei  i/arstellunt  des  Menscken  in 
der  dtlerm  grieckiscken  Kunst;  E,  BrAcke,  Tke 'Hitman  Figure f  its 
Beauties  and  Defects;  A.  Michaelis,  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Brttain 
(1882) ;  Catalogue  of  Greek  SculMure  in  the  Britisk  Museum  fj  vols.) ; 
Catalogue  of  Greek  Vases  in  tke  Britisk  Museum  ^4  vols.) ;  J.  B.  Bury. 
History  of  Greeu  (illustrated  edition) ;  Baumeiater,  Denkmdier  des 
Uassiscken  Altertnms  (3  vols.).  (P.  G.) 

ORBBK  flRB,  the  name  applied  to  inflammable  and 
destructive  compositions  used  ih  warfare  during  the  middle 
ages  and  particularly  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks  at  the  sieges  of 
Constantinople.  The  employment  of  hquid  fire  is  represented 
on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  At  the  siege  of  Plataea  (439  B.C.)  the 
Spartans  attempted  to  bum  the  town  by  piling  up  against  the 
walls  wood  saturated  with  pitch  and  sulphur  and  setting  it  on 
fire  (Thuc  ii.  77),  and  at  the  siege  of  Delium  (424  B.C.)  a  cauldron 
containing  pitch,  sulphur  and  burning  charcoal,  was  placed 
against  the  walls  and  urged  into  flame  by  the  aid  of  a  bellows, 
t|ie  blast  from  which  was  conveyed  through  a  hollow  tree-trunk 
(Thuc  iv.  xoo).  Aeneas  Tacticus  in  the  following  century 
mentions  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  pitch,  charcoal,  incense  and  tow, 
which  was  packed  in  wooden  vessels  and  thrown  lighted  upon 
the  decks  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Later,  as  in  receipts  given  by 
Vegetius  (f.  ajjl  350),  naphtha  or  petroleum  is  added,  and  some 
nine  centuries  afterwards  the  same  substances  are  found  forming 
part  of  mixtures  described  in  the  later  receipts  (which  probably 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the.  13th  century)  of  the  collection 
known  as  the  JJber  ignium  of  Marcus  Graecus.  In  subsequent 
receipts  saltpetre  and  turpentine  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  modem  "  carcass  composition,*'  containing  sulphur,  tallow, 
rosin,  turpentine,  saltpetro  and  crude  antimony,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  class  of  mixtures,  which  became  known 
to  the  Crusaders  as  Greek  fire  but  were  more  usually  called 
wildfire.  Groek  fire,  property  so-called,  was,  however,  of  a  some- 
what different  character.  It  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  Pogonatus  (648-665)  an  architect  named  Callinicus. 
who  had  fled  from  HdiopoUs  in  Syria  to  Constantinople,  prepared 
a  wet  fire  which  was  thrown  out  from  siphons  (rd^ti  ru^  n^imiti^ 
Mopbfi/afiar  ruv>  ^P^)*  and  that  by  its  aid  the  ships  of  the 
Saracens  were  set  on  fiie  at  Cyzicus  and  their  defeat  assured. 
The  art  of  compounding  this  mixture,  which  is  also  refeired  to 
as  vvp  Bakturnou,  or  sea  fire,  was  jealously  guarded  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  possession  of  the  secret  on  several  occasions 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  city.  The  nature  of  the 
compound  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
novelty  introduced  by  Callinicus  was  saltpetre,  but  this  view 
involves  the  difficulty  that  that  substance  was  apparently  not 
known  till  the  13th  century,  even  if  it  were  capable  of  accounting 
for  the  properties  attributed  to  the  wet  fire.  Lieut.-Colonel 
H.  W.  L.  Hime,  after  a  close  examination  of  the  avatlabk 
evidence,  concludes  that  what  distinguished  Greek  fire  from  the 
other  incendiaries  of  the  period  was  the  presence  of  quicklime, 
which  was  well  known  to  give  rifieto  a  large  development  of 
heat  when  brought  into  contact  with  water.  The  mixture,  then, 
was  compoed  of  such  materials  as  sulphur  and  napbUM  with 
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qucUiiM,  tnd  took  fiie  tpontinrousiy  when  wetted--«lieiice 
the  minie  of  wet  iiie  or  aea  fire;  and  portions  of  it  wae  *'  pro- 
jected and  at  tiie  same  time  ignited  by  applying  the  iMMe  of  a 
water  engine  to  the  breech  "  of  the  tiphoo,  which  was  a  wooden 
tube,  cased  with  bronze. 

See  Ueur.-CoL  H.  W.  L.  Hinie,  Cmmpaader  tmd  AmmmnlHem,  their 
Origin  amd  Pfffus  (London*  1904). 

GREEK  lEDBPBNDENCBi  WAR  OF.  the  name  s^ven  to  the 
great  rising  of  the  Greek  subjecta  of  the  sultan  against  the 
Ottoman  domination,  which  bqpsn  Sn  i8ai  and  ended  in  1833 
with  the  establishment  of  the  independent  VF>p**>'n  of  Greece. 
The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  insurrection  and  the  geneml 
dipbmatic  situation  by  which  its  fortunes  were  from  time  to  time 
•fleeted  aredescribed  dsewhere  (see  Gkbics:  History;  Tdxkst: 
Hislcry)'  The  present  article  is  confined  to  a  description  of  the 
general  character  and  main  events  of  the  war  itself.  If  we 
exchide  the  abortive  invasion  of  the  Damibisn  prinqpalitiies 
by  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti  (March  iSai),  which  collapsed 
ignominiously  as  soon  as  it  was  disavowed  by  the  tsar,  the 
theatre  of  the  war  was  confined  to  continental  Greece,  the  Moiea, 
and  the  adjacent  narrow  seas.  Its  histoiy  may,  broadly  qieaUng, 
be  divided  into  three  periods:  the  fi»t  (1891-1824),  daring 


which  the  Greelss,  aided  by  numerous  volunteen  from  Europe, 
were  successfully  pitted  against  the  sultan's  foeoes  alone;  the 
second,  from  1834,  when  the  disciplined  troops  nf  lichemet  AU, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  turned  the  tide  agahist  the  insuiyents;  the 
third,  from  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  in  the 
autumn  of  1827  to  the  end. 

When,  on  the  2nd  of  April  i8sx,  Archbishop  (Seimanos,  head 
of  the  Httaena  in  the  Morea,  raised  the  standard  of  the  cross  at 
Kalavryta  as  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Christian 
population,  the  circumstances  were  highly  favourable.  In  the 
Morea  itself,  in  spite  of  plentiful  warning,  the  TNirks  were  wholly 
unprepared;  while  the  bulk  of  the  Ottoman  army,  under  the 
serasltier  Khurshid  Pasha,  was  engaged  in  the  long  task  of 
reducing  the  intrepid  AU,  pasha  of  linnioa  (see  Au,  pasha  of 
lannina). 

Another  factor,  and  that  the  determining  one,  soon  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Greeks.  In  warfare  carried  on  in  such  'a  country  as 
Greece,  aea*girt  and  with  a  coast  deeply  indented,  inland  without 
roads  and  intersected  with  rugged  mountains,  victory~>as 
Wellington  was  quick  to  observe^must  rest  -with  the  side  that 
hss  command  of  the  sea.  This  was  assured  to  the  insurgents  at 
the  outset  by  the.  revolt  of  the  maritime  communities  of  the 
Greek  sxchipelago.  The  Greeks  of  the  islands  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  time  immemorial  to  seafaring;  their  ships-~some 
u  btrge  as  frigates — were  wefl  armed,  to  guard  against  the 
Barba^  pirates  and  rovers  of  their  own  kin;  lastly,  they  had 
famished  the  bulk  of  the  sailors  to  the  Ottoman  navy  which, 
now  that  this  recruiting  ground  was  dosed,  had  to  be  manned 
hastfly  with  impressed  crews  of  dock-labourers  and  peasants, 
many  of  whom  had  never  seen  the  sea.  The  Turkish  fleet, 
"  adrift  in  the  Archipelago  "-^as  the  British  seamen  put  it— 
though  greatly  superior  in  tonnage  and  weight  of  metal,  could 
never  be  a  match  for  the  Greek  brigs,  manned  as  these  wttc  by 
trained,  if  not  disciplined,  crews. 

The  war  was  begun  by  the  Greeks  without  definite  plan  and 
without  any  generally  recognifced  leadership.  The  force  with 
OHtbnak  ^^^^  Germanos  marched  from  KaUvryta  against 
A/rs*  Patras  was  composed  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes, 
dubs  and  stings,  among  whom  the  **  primates  "  exer- 
cised a  somewhat  honorary  authority.  The  town 
itself  was  dottroyed  and  those  of  its  Mussulman  inhabitants 
who  could  not  escape  into  the  dtadd  were  massacred;  but  the 
citadel  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  till  1828.  Mean- 
while, in  the  south,  leaders  of  another  stamp  had  appeared: 
Petras,  bey  of  the  Maina  {q.v.)  chief  of  the  Mavromichales,  who 
at  the  head  of  his  clan  attacked  Kalamata  and  put  the  Mussul- 
man inhabitants  to  the  sword;  and  Kdokotrones,  a  notable 
brigand  once  in  the  service  of  the  Ionian  government,  who — 
fortified  by  a  vision  of  the  Virgin— captured  Karytaena  arnl 
sUughtered   its  infidd   popuktion.     Encouraged   by   these 


successes  the  revolt  spread  rapidly;  within  three  weeks  there 
was  not  a  Mussulman  left  in  the  open  country,  and  the  remnants 
of  the  once  dominant  class  were  dosdy  besieged  in  the  fortified 
towns  by  hosts  of  wild  peasants  and  brigands.  The  flames  of 
revolt  now  q>read  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth:  eariy  in  April 
the  Christians  of  Dervenokhoria  rose,  and  the  whole  of  Boeotia 
and  Attica  quickly  followed  suit;  at  the  beginning  of  May  the 
Mussulman  inhabitanU  of  Athens  were  blockaded  in  the  Acro- 
polis. In  the  Morea,  meanwhile,  a  few  Mussulman  fortresses  still 
held  out:  Coron,  Modon,  Navarino,  Patras,  Nauplia,  Moncin  vasia, 
Tripolitsa*  One  by  one  they  fell,  and  everywhere  were  repeated 
the  some  scenes  of  butchery.  Tbe  honors  culminated  in  the 
capture  of  TripoUtsa,  the  capital  of  the  vilayet.  In  Sept- 
ember this  was  taken  by  storm;  Kolokotrones  rode  in  triumph 
to  the  citadel  over  streets  carpeted  with  the  dead;  and  the 
crowning  triumph  of  the  Crass  was  celebrated  by  a  cold-bk>oded 
massacre  of  2000  prisoners  of  all  ages  and  both  seaes.  This 
completed  the  success  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Morea,  where 
only  Patras,  Kauplia,  and  one  or  two  lesser  fortresses  remained  to 
the  Turks. 

Meanwhile,  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  fortuned  of  war  had  been 
less  one-sided.  In  the  west  Khunhid's  h'eutenant,  Omar 
Vrioni  (a  Mussidman  Greek  of  the  race  of  tbe  Palaeologi),  had 
Inflicted  a  aeries  of  defeats  on  the  insurgents,  recaptured  Levadia, 
and  en  the  joth  of  June  relieved  the  Acropolis;  but  tbe  rout 
of  the  troops  which  Mahommed  Pasha  was  bringing  to  his  aid 
by  the  Gredes  in  the  defile  of  Mount  Oeta,  and  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Tripolitsa,  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  the  campaign  of  1821 
ended  with  the  retirement  of  the  Turks  into  Thessaly. 

Hie  month  of  April  had  witnessed  the  revolt  of  the  principal 
Greek  islands,  Spetsae  on  the  7tb,  Pura  on  the  23rd,  Hydra 
on  the  28th  and  Samoa  on  tbe  30th.  Tbdr  fleets  were  divided 
into  squadrons,  of  which  one,  under  Tombases,  was  deputed 
to  watch  for  the  entrance  of  the  Ottomans  into  the  archipelago, 
while  the  other  under  Andreas  Miaoulis  (q.v.)  sailed  to  blockade 
Patras  and  watch  the  coasts  of  Epirus.  At  sea,  as  on  land,  tbe 
Greeks  opened  the  campaign  with  hideous  atrocities,  almost 
their  first  exploit  being  the  capture  of  a  vessel  carrying  to  Mecca 
the  shdk-uMslam  and  his  family,  whom  they  murdered  with 
every  aggravation  of  outrage. 

These  inauspidous  beginnings,  indeed,  set  the  whole  tone  of 
the  war,  which  was  frankly  one  of  mutual  extermination.    On 
both  sides  the  combatants  were  barbarians,  without 
disdpline  or  competent  organization.     At  sea  tbe^^ff^ 
Greeks  rapidly  developed  into  mere  pirates,  and  tven  ^  thm  wan 
Miaoulis,  for  all  his  Mgh  character  and  courage,  was 
often  unable  to  prevent  his  captains  from  sailing  home  at  critical 
moments,  when  pay  or  booty  failed.    On  land  the  presence  of 
a  few  educated  Phanariots,  such  as  Demetrios  Ypsilanti  or 
Alexander  Maviocordato,  was  powerless  to  inspire  the  rude 
hordes  with  any  sense  of  order  or  of  humanity  in  warfare;  while 
every  lull  in  the  fighting,  due  to  a  temporary  check  to  the  Turks, 
was  the  signal  for  intemedne  conflicts  due  to  tbe  rivalry  of 
leaders  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  thought  more  of  their  personal 
power  and  profit  than  of  the  cause  of  Greece. 

This  cause,  indeed,  was  helped  more  by  the  impolitic  re- 
prisals of  the  Turks  than  by  the  heroism  of  the  insurgents.    All 
Europe  stood  aghast  at  the  news  of  the  execution  of    j-^^j^j^ 
tbe  Patriarch  Gregorios  of  Constantinople  (April  22,    g^priMala, 
182 1)  and  the  wholesale  massacres  that  followed, 
culminating    as    these    did    fn    the    extermination   of    the 
prosperous  community  of  Sdo  (Chios)  in  March  1822.    The 
cause  of  Greece  was  now  that  of  Christendom,  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  West,  as  of  the  Orthodox  East.     European 
Liberalism,  too,  gagged  and  fettered  under  Metternich's     £aMp# 
"system,"  recognised  in  the  Greeks  the  champions     mmatw 
of  its  own  cause;  while  even  conservative  states- 
men, schooled  in  the  memories  of  ancient  Hellas, 
saw  in  the  struggle  a  fight  of  civilisation  against 
barbarism.    This  latter  belief,  which  was,  moreover,  flattering 
to  their  vanity,  the  Greek  leaders  were  astute  enough  to  foster; 
the  propaganda  of  Adamantios  CoraCs  (^.s.)  had  done  its 
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woik;  and  wfly  biigsinds,  Kke  Odysseus  of  Ithalui,  nnmiining 
the  style  «nd  trappings  of  antiquity,  posed  as  the  champions 
of  classic  culture  against  the  barbarian.  All  Europe,  then, 
hailed  with  joy  the  exploit  of  Constantine  Kanaris,  who  on  the 
night  of  June  18-X9  succeeded  in  steering  a  fixe-ship  among  the 
Turkish  squadron  off  Sdo,  and  burned  the  flag-«hq>  of  the 
capudan-pasha  with  3000  souls  on  boaxd. 

Meanwhile  Sultan  Mahmud,  now  wide  awake  to  the  danger, 
had  been  preparing  for  a  systematic  effort  to  suppress  the 
rising.  The  threatened  breach  with  Russia  had  been  avoided 
by  Mettemich's  influence  on  the  tsar  Alexander;  the  death  of 
Ali  of  lannina  had  set  free  the  army  of  Khurshid  Pasha,  who  now, 
as  strainer  of  Rumelia,  was  chaiged  with  the  task  of  reducing 
the  Morea.  In  the  spring  of  1822  two  TUriush  armies  advanced 
southwards:  one,  under  Omar  Vrioni,  along  the  coast  of  Western 
Hellas»  the  other,  under  AJi,  pasha  of  Drama  (Dramali),  throu^ 
Boeotia  and  Attica.  Omar  was  held  in  check  by  the  mud 
Cjmif  rami>arts  of  Miasolonghi;  but  Dramali,  after  exacting 
ma9i  fearful  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish 
JjJJ"**     garrison  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  crossed  the 

Isthmus  and  with  the  over-confidence  of  a  conquering 
barbarian'  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed  garrison 
of  Nauplia.  He  crossed  the  perilous  defile  of  Dervenaki  un* 
opposed;  and  at  the  news  of  hb  approach  most  oi  the  members 
qf  the  Greek  government  assembled  at  Argos  fled  in  panic  terror. 
Dcmetrios  Ypsilanti,  however,  with  a  few  hundred  men  joined 
the  Mainote  Karayanni  in  the  castle  of  Larissa,  which  crowns 
the  acropolis  of  ancient  Argos.  This  held  Dnunali  in  dieck, 
and  gave  Kok>kotrones  time  to  collect  an  army.  The  Turks, 
in  the  absence  of  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  brought  them 
supplies,  were  forced  to  retreat  (August  6);  the  Greeks,  inspired 
with  new  courage,  awaited  them  in  the  pass  of  DerveniUu,  where 
the  undisciplined  Ottoman  host,  thrown  into  confusion  by  an 
avalanche  of  boulders  burled  upon  them,  was  annihilated.  In 
Western  Greece  the  campaign  had  an  outcome  scarcely  less 
disastrous  for  the  Turks.  The  death  of  Ali  of  lannina  had  been 
followed  by  -the  suppression  of  the  insurgent  Sulioles  and  the 
advance  of  Omar  Vrioni  southwards  to  Missolonghi;  but  the 
town  held  out  gallantly,  a  Turkish  surprise  attack,  on  the  6th  of 
January  1823,  was  beaten  off,  and  Omar  Vrioni  had  to  abandon 
the  siege  and  retire  northwards  over  the  pass  of  Makrynorqa. 

The  victorious  outcome  of  the  year's  fighting  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  Greeks.    Their  victories  had  been  due  mainly 

to  the  guerilla  tactics  of  the  leaders  of  the  type  of 
Mmnrtt*  Kolol^otrones;  Mavrocordato,  whose  character  and 
QntkM,      antecedents  had  marked  him  oat  as  the  natural  head 

of  the  new  Greek  state,  in  spite  of  his  successful 
defence  of  Missolonghi,  had  been  discredited  by  failures  else- 
where; and  the  Greeks  thus  learned  to  despise  their  dviliaed 
advisers  and  to  underrate  the  importance  of  disdpUne.  The 
temporary  removal  of  the  common  peril,  moreover,  let  loose  all 
the  sectional  and  personal  jealousies,  which  even  in  face  of  the 
enemy  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained,  and  the  year -1823 
witnessed  the  first  civil  war  between  the  Gxeek  parties.  These 
internecine  feuds  might  easily  have  proved  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  Greece.  In  the  Archipelago  Hydriotes  and  Spetsioles  were 
at  daggers  drawn;  the  mta  of  Psara  were  at  open  war  with, 
those  of  Samos;  all  semblance  of  discipline  and  cohesion  had 
vanished  from  the  Greek  fleet.  Had  Khosrev,  the  new  Ottoman 
admiral,  been  a  man  of  enterprise,  he  might  have  regained  the 
command  of  the  sea  and,  with  it,  that  of  the  whole  situation. 
But  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  had  filled  him  with  a  lively  terror 
of  Kanaris  and  his  fire-ships;  he  contented  himself  with  a 
Ca  Mtta  ^^^"^  round  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  wa*  happy 
vfuSs       to  return  to  safety  under  the  guns  of  the  Dudanelles 

without  having  accomplished  anything  beyond  throw^ 
Ing  Bppplies  and  troops  into  Coron,  Modon  and  Patras. 
On  land,  meanwhile,  the  events  of  the  year  before  practically 
repeated  themselves.  In  the  west  an  army  of  Mussulman  and 
Catholic  Albanians,  under  Mostai  Pasha,  advanced  southwards. 
On  the  night  of  the  2xst  of  August  occurred  the  celebrated 
exploit  of  Marko  Botzaris  axxl  his  Suliotes:  a  successful  suxpxise 


attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Ottoman  vanguard,  In  which  the 
Suliote  leader  fell.  The  jealousy  of  the  Aetolian  militia  for  the 
Suliotes,  htfwever,  prevented  the  victory  being  decisive;  and 
Mustai  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Aiuitoliko,  a  little  town  in  the 
lagoons  near  Missolonghi.  Here  he  was  detamed  until,  on  the 
xxth  of  .December,  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  sic^  and  retire 
northwards.  His  colleague,  Yussof  Pasha,  in  East  Hellas  fared 
no  better;  here,  too,  the  Tuiks  gained  some  initial  successes, 
but  in  tlw  end  the  harassing  tactics  of  Kolokotroiaes  and  his 
guerilla  bands  forced  them  back  into  the  plain  of  the  Kephissoa. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Greeks  were  once  move  free  to  renew 
their  intemedxie  feuda. 

Just  when  these  feuds  were  at  their  height,  in  the  autumn 
of  XS23,  the  most  famous  of  the  Philhellenes  who  sacrificed 
themselves  for  the  canse  of  Greece,  Lord  Byron,  arrived  in 
Greece. 

The  year  1824  was  destined  to  be  a  latefol  one  for  the  Greek 
cause.  The  large  loans  xaised  in  Europe,  the  first  instalment 
of  which  Byron  had  himself  brought  over,  while 
providing  the  Gxeeks  with  the  sinews'bl  war,  provided  ^^J^^f 
them  also  with  freah  mateiial  for  strife.  To  the  104. 
struggle  for  power  was  added  a  struggle  for  a  share  of 
this  booty,  and  a  second  civil  war  broke  out,  Kolokotrones 
leading  the  attack  on  the  forces  of  the  government.  Eariy  in 
X825  the  govenmient  was  victorious;  Kolokotrones  was  in 
prison;  and  Odysseus,  the  hero  of  so  many  cxi^oits  and  so 
many  crimes,  who  had  ended  by  tuxning  traitor  and  selling  liia 
services  to  the  Turks,  had  been  c^tured,  imprisoned  in  the 
Acxopolis^  and  finally  assassinated  by  his  former  lieutenant 
Gouras  (July  16,  1824).  But  a  new  and  move  terrible  danger 
now  threatened  Greece..  Sultan  Mahmud,  dcq>airing  ol  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  by  his  own  power,  had  xeluctantly 
summoned  to  his  aid  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  whose 
well-equipped  fleet  and  disciplined  army  were  now  j^j^,,a 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  Greeks.'  Already,  <iM«f 
in  June  1823,  the  pasha's  8on>in-law  Hussein  Bey^**"** 
had  landed  in  Crete,  and  by  April  of  the  following 
year  had  reduced  the  insurgent  ishinders  to  submission.  Crete 
now  became  the  base  of  operations  against  the  Greeks.  On  the 
xQth  of  June  Hossein  appeared  before  Kaaoe,  a  nest  of  pirates 
of  evil  reputation,  which  he  captured  and  destroyed.  The  same 
day  the  Egyptian  fleet,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  sailed  from 
Alexandria.  Khosrev,  too,  embddcned  by  this  new  sense  of 
support,  ventured  to  sea,  surprised  and  destroyed  Psara  (July  2), 
and  planned  ah  attack  on  Samos,  which  was  defeated  by.Miaoulia 
and  his  fiiie>ships  (August  x6,  17).  On  the  xst  of  September, 
however,  Khosrev  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction  with  Ibrahim 
off  Budrun,  and  two  indecisive  engagements  followed  with  the 
united  Greek  fleet  on  the  5th  and  loth.  The  object  of  Ibrahim 
was  to  reach  Suda  Bay  with  his  transports,  which  the  Greeks 
should  at  all  costs  have  prevented.  A  first  attempt  was  defeated 
by  Miaoulison  the  16th  of  November,  and  Ibrahim  was  compelled 
to  retire  and  anchor  off  Rhodes;  but  the  Greek  admired  was 
unable  to  keep  his  fleet  together,  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
his  captains  were  clamouring  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  the  Greek 
fleet  sailed  for  Nauplia,  leaving  the  sea  unguarded.  On  the 
Sth  of  December  Ibrahim  again  set  sail,  and  reached  Suda 
without  striking  a  blow.  Here  he  completed  his  preparations, 
and,  on  the  24th  of  Febniaxy  X825,  landed  at  Modon  in  the 
Morea  with  a  jforoe  of  4000  regular  infantry  and  s<^  cavalry. 
The  rest  followed,  without  the  Greeks  making  any  effort  to 
iiKereept  them* 

The  conditions  of.  the  war  were  now  completely  changed. 
The  Greeks,-  who  had  been  squandering  the  money  provided 
by  the  loans  in  every  sort  of  senseless  extravagance,  ^^ 

affected  to  despise  the  Egyptian  invaders,  but-  they     ^m* 
were  soon  undeceived.    On  the  21st  of  March  Ibrahim     ataiv* 
had  laid  siege  to  Navarino,  and  after  some  debiy  a 
Greek  force  under  Skourti,  a  Hydriote  sea-caplain,  was  sent  to 
its  reUef.    The  Greeks  had  in  all  some  7000  men,  Suliotes, 
Albanians,  armatoli  from  Rumelia,  and  some  irregular  Bulgarian 
tand  Vlach  cavalry*    Ob  the  xgtb  of  April  they  weie  met  by 
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tbrahlm  At  Kitonimydi  with  iooo  regular  {n&ntry,  400.  cavalry 
and  four  guns.  The  Greek  entrenchments  were  stormed  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  Ibrahim's  felJahin  at  the  first  onset;  the 
defendexa  broke  and  fled,  leaving  600  dead  on  the  fiekL  The 
news  of  this  dmster,  and  of  the  fall  of  Pytos  and  Navarino  that 
followed,  struck  terror  into  the  Greek  government;  and  in 
answer  to  popular  clamour  Kolokotrones  was  taken  from  prison 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  But  the  guerilla  tactics 
of  the  wily  klepht  were  powerless  against  Ibrahim,  who  marched 
northward,  and,  avoiding  NaupUa  for  the  present,  seized 
TripoUtsa,  and  made  this  the  base  from  which  hb  columns 
marched  to  devastate  the  country  far  and  wide. 

Meanwhile  from  the  north  the  Ottomans  were  making  another 
supreme  effort.  The  command  of  the  arn^y  that  was  to  operate 
Reatid  ^  ^^^  Hellas  had  been  given  to  Reshid  "  Kutahia,'' 
•*jiM*aia"  pasha  of  laonina,  an  able  general  and  a  man  of  deter- 
mined character.  On  the  6th  of  April,  after  bribing 
the  Albanian  clansmen  to  netttTality>  he  passed  the 
defile  of  Makrynoros,  which  the  Greeks  had  left 
undefended,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  opened  the  second  siege  pf 
MisBoIonghL  For  twelve  months  the  popuhition  held  out,  le* 
pulsing  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  refusing  every  offer  of  honour- 
able capitulation.  This  resistance  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
Greek  command  of  the  sea,  Miaoulis  from  time  to  time  entering 
the  lagoons  with  supplies;  it  came  to  an  end  when  this  command 
was  lost.  In  September  1825  Ibrahim,  at  thoorder  of  the  sultan, 
had  joined  Reshid  before  the  town;  piecemeal  the  outlying 
forts  and  defences  now  fell,  until  the  garrison,  reduced  by 
starvation  and  disjsase,  determined  to  haaardall  on  a  final  sortie. 
This  took  place  oifi  the  night  of  the  2ind  of  April  1S36;  but  a 
mistaken  order  thfew  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks  Into  disorder, 
and  the  Turks  entered  the  town  pcU-mcU  with  the  retreating 
crowd.  Only  a  lemnant  of  the  defenders  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  forests  of  Mount  Zygos,  where  most  of  them  perished. 

The  fall  of  Mlssolon^i,  followed  as  this  was  by  the  submission 
of  many  of  the  more  notable  chiefs,  left  Reshid  free  to  turn  his 
attention  to  East  HcUas,  where  Gourashad  been  ruling 
as  a  practically  independent  chief  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  brigand.  The  peasants  of  the  open  country 
welcomed  the  Turks  as  deliverers,  and  Reshid's  conciliatory 
policy  facilitated  his  march  to  Athens,  which  fell  at  the  fiisfc 
assault  on  the  25th  of  August,  rfege  being  at  once  laid  to  the 
Acropolis,  where  Gouras  and  his  troops  had  taken  refuge. 
Round  this  the  war  now  centred;  for  all  recognized  that  its 
fall  would  involve  that  of  the  cause  of  Greece.  In  these  straits 
the  Greek  government  entrusted  the  supreme  command  of  the 
troops  to  Karaiskakis,  an  old  retainer  of  Ali  of  lannina,  a  master 
of  the  art  of  guerilla  war,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of  dauntless 
courage  and  devoted  patriotism.  A  first  attempt  to  relieve  the 
Acropolis,  with  the  assistance  of  some  disciplined  troops  under 
the  French  Colonel  Fabvier,  was  defeated  at  Chaidari  by  the 
Turks.  The  garrison  of  the  Acropolis  was  hard  pressed,  and  the 
death  of  Gouras  (October  13th)  would  have  ended  all,  had  not 
hts  heroic  wife  taken  over  the  command  and  inspired  the  defenders 
with  new  courage.  For  months  the  siege  dragged  on,  while 
Karaiskakis  fought  with  varying  success  in  the  mountains,  a 
final  victory  at  Distomo  (February  1827)  over  Omar  Vrioni 
securing  the  restoration  to  the  Greek  cause  of  all  continental 
Greece,  except  the  towns  actually  held  by  the  Turks. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Greek  government,  reinforced 
by  a  fresh  loan  from  Europe,  handed  over  the  chief  command 
at  sea  to  Lord  Cochrane  (carl  of  Dundonald,  q.v.),  and 
that  of  the  land  forces  to  General  (afterwards  Sir 
ctmnk,  Richard)  Church,  both  Miaoulis  and  Karaiskakis 
consenting  without  demur  to  serve  under  them. 
Cochrane  and  Church  at  once  concentrated  their  energi«  on  the 
task  of  relieving  the  Acropolis.  Already,  op  the  5th  of  February, 
General  Gordon  had  landed  and  entrenched  himself  on  the  hill 
of  Munychia,  near  the  ancient  Piraeus,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Turks  to  dislodge  him  bad  failed,  mainly  owing  to  the  fire  of 
the  steamer  "Kartcria"  commanded  by  Captain  Hastings. 
When  Church  and  Cochrane  arrived,  a  .general  assault  on  the 


Ottoman  camp  was  dcdded  on.  This  was  preceded,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  by  an  attack,  headed  by  Cochrane,  on  the  Turkish 
troops  established  near  the  monastery  of  St  Spiridion,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  establish  communications  between  the  Greeks 
at  Munychia  and  Phalerum  and  isolate  Reshid's  vanguard  on 
the  promontory  of  the  Piraeus.  The  monastery  held  out  for 
two  days  longer,  when  the  Albanian  garrison  surrendered  on 
terms,  but  were  massacred  by  the  Greeks  as  they  were  marchii^ 
away  under  escort.  For  this  miserable  crime  Church  has,  by 
some  hbtorians,  been  held  responsible  by  default;  it  b  clear, 
however,  from  his  own  account  that  no  blame  rests  upon  him 
<see  his  MS.  Narrative,  vol.  L  chap.  ii.  p.  34).  Tlie  assault  on 
the  Turldsh  main  camp  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  May;  but, 
unfCNlunately,  a  diance  sklrmfeh  brought  on  an  engagement 
the  day  before,  in  the  course  of  which  Karaiskakis  was  killed, 
an  irreparable  loss  in  view  of  his  prestige  with  the  wild  anmaUfH. 
The  assault  on  the  following  day  was  a  disastrous  failure.  The 
Greeks,  advancing  prematurely  over  broken  gralund 
and  in  no  sort  of  order,  were  fallen  upon  in  flank  by  2^tmt 
Reshid's  horsemen,  and  fled  in  panic  terror;  The  aumou 
English  officers,  who  in  vain  tried  to  rally  them, 
themselves  oilfy  just  ocaped  by  scrambling  into  their  boats 
and  putting  off  to  the  war^vessels,  whose  guns  checked  the 
pursuit  and  enaUed  a  remnant  of  the  fugitives  to  escape. 
Church  held  Munychia  till  the  ayth,  when  be  sent  instructions 
for  the  garrison  of  the  Acropolis  to  surrender.  On  the  5th  of 
June  the  remnant  of  the  defenders  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  continental  Greece  was  once  more  in  the 
power  of  the  Turks.  Had  Reshid  at  once  advanced  over  the 
Isthmus,  the  Morea  also  must  have  been  subdued;  but  he 
was  jealous  of  Ibrahim,  and  preferred  to  return  to  lannina  to 
consolidate  his  conquests. 

Hie  fate  of  Greece  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Powers,  who 
after  years  of  diplomatic  wrangling  had  at  last  realized  that 
intervention  was  necessary  if  Greece  was  to  be  saved  ^ 
for  European  civilization.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  ^g^rtby. 
Greeks  was  their  own  incurable  spirit  of  faction;  in 
the  very  crius  of  their  fate,  during  the  siege  of  Missokmgfai,  rival 
presidents  and  rival  assemblies  struggled  for  supremacy,  and  a 
third  dvi!  war  had  only  been  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Cochrane 
and  Church.  Under  their  influence  a  new  NatfofuJ  Assembly 
met  at  Trottene  in  March  1897  and  elected  as  president  Count 
Ciipo  d'  Istria  (f  .1^),  formerly  Russian  minister  for  foreign  alEsirs; 
at  the  same  time  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated  which, 
when  the  very  fife  of  the  fttturrection  seemtd  on  the  point  of 
flickering  out,  set  forth  the  full  ideal  of  Pan-Hellenic  dreams. 
Anitrchy  followed;  war  of  Rnmeliotes  against  Moreotes,  of  chief 
against  chief;  rival  factions  bombarded  each  other  from  the 
two  forts  at  Nauplia  over  the  stricken  town,  and  in  derision  of 
the  impotent  government.  Finally,  after  months  of  inaction, 
Ibrahim  began  once  more  hfs  systematic  devastation  of  the 
country..  To  put  a  stop  to  this  the  Powers  decided  to  intervene 
by  means  of  a  joint  demonstrati<»i  of  their  fleets,  in  order  to 
enforce  an  armistice  and  compel  Ibrahim  to  evacuate  the  Morea 
(Treaty  of  London,  July  6,  1827).  The  refusal  of  Ibrahim  to 
obey,  without  special  instruction  from  the  sultan,  led  to  the 
entrance  of  the  allied  British,  French  and  Russian  fleet  into  the 
harbour  of  Navaiino  and  the  battle  of  the  20th  of  October  1827 
(see  Navarino).  This,  and  the  two  campaigns  of  the  Russo^ 
Turkish  war  of  1828-29^  decided  the  issue. 

Authorities. — There  is  no  trustworthy  history  of  the  war,  based 
00  all  the  material  now  available,  and  all  the  existing  works  must  be 
read  with  caution,  especially  those  by  eye-witnesses,  who  were  too 
often  prejudiced  or  the  dupes  of  the  Greek  factions.  The  best-known 
works  arc:  G.  Finlay,  HisL  of  the  Creek  Revolution  (2  V9IS.,  London, 
1 861);  T.  Gordon.  HiU.  of  the  Greek  Raolulion  (London,  183A); 
C.  W.  P.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Ccschichte  Griechenlands,  cfc 
{SttMtengeUhickU  der  netuslen  Zcil)  (2  vols.,  Leipzia,  1870-1874); 
F.  C.  H.  L.  Pouguevillc.  Histoire  de  la  tSgineration  dx  la  Crhe,  tfc. 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1824), — the  author  was  French  remdent  at  the  court 
of  All  of  lannina  and  afterwards  consul  at  Patras;  Count  A. 
Prokcsch-Osten,  Geubichle  des  Abfalls  der  Grieehen  vom  turkiscken 
Reiek,  Gfc.  (6  vols.,  Vienna,  1867),  the  last  four  volumes  consist- 
ing <u  pSces  justifieaiives  of  much  value.  See  also  W.  Alison 
fhtUipsr  The  War  ^l  Cretk  Independence  (London  and  New  York, 
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lte7),  a  sketch  compiled  mainly  from  the  above>meationed  works: 
Spindiono*  Tricoupi,  'Imt^  r9i  'EXXqmcQt  trayaariaaan  (Athens, 
I853) ;  J.  Philemon,  £u»Uiiof  loropuAf  wtpl  ■r^t  *EXXqvijdi«  lwaP€urT6otut 
(Atnens,  1859).  in  four  parts:  (i)  History  of  the  Hetaeria  Philikc, 
(7)  The  heralding  of  the  war  and  the  rising  under  Ypeilanti,(3  and  4). 
The  insurrection  in  Greece  to  iSaa,  with  many  documents.  Of  neat 
value  also  are  the  29  volumes  of  Correspondence  and  Papers  01  Sir 
Richard  Church,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add  M^.  36,543- 
36,57 1).  Among  these  is  a  Narrative  by  Church  of  the  war  in  Greece 
during  his  tenure  of  the  command  (vcrfa.  xxL-zxiiL,  Noa.  36,563- 
36,565).  which  contains  the  material  for  correcting  many  errors  ce» 
peated  in  most  works  on  the  war,  notablv  the  strictures  oiFinlay  and 
others  on  Church's  conduct  before  Athens.  For  further  references 
see  the  bibliography  appended  to  W.  Alison  Phillips's  chapter  on 
"Greece  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula'*  in  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History,  x.  803.  (W.  A.  P.) 

ORBBK  LANOUAOB.  Greek  is  one  of  the  eight  main 
branches  into  which  the  Indo-Eun^)ean  languages  (?.?.)  are 
divided.  The  Area  in  which  it  is  spoken  has  been  cunously 
constant  throughout  its  recorded  histoiy.  These  limits  are, 
roughly  speaking>  the  shores  of  the  Aegean,  on  both  the 
Eoropean  and  the  Asiatic  side,  and  the  intermediate  islands 
(one  of  the  most  archaic  of  Greek  dialects  being  found  on  the 
eastern  side  in  the  island  of  Cyprus),  and  the  Greek  peninsula 
generally  from  its  southern  promontories  as  far  as  the 
mountains  which  shut  in  Thessaly  (&  the  north.  Beyond 
Mt.  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains  lay  Macedonia, 
in  which  a  cksely  kindred  dialect  was  spoken,  so  closely 
related,  indeed,  that  O.  Hoffmann  has  argued  {Die  Maktdonmj 
Gdttingen,  1906)  that  Macedonian  is  not  coly  Greek,  but 
a  part  of  the  great  Aeolic  dialect  which  induced  Thessalian 
to  the  south  and  Lesbian  to  the  east.  In  the  north-west, 
Greek  included  many  rude  dialects  little  known  even  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  themselves,  and  it  extended  northwards  beyond 
Aetolia  and  Ambracia  to  southern  Epirus  and  Thesprotia. 
In  the  Homeric  age  the  great  shrine  of  Pelasgian  Zeus  was  at 
Dodona,  but,  by  the  time  of  Thucydides,  AetoUa  and  all  north 
of.it  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  backward  of  Greek 
lands,  where  men  Uved  a  savage  life,  ]q>eaking  an  almost  unin- 
telligible language,  and  eating  raw  6esh  {6rt9ii)arhfrarw>  hi  7Xu<r<rav 
mU  ^jto^yoi,  Thuc.  iii.  94,  of  the  Aetolian  Eurytanes).  The 
Greeks  themselves  had  no  memory  of  how  they  came  to  occupy 
Ihis  land.  Their  earliest  legends  connected  tke  origin  of  their 
race  with  Thessaly  and  Mt.  Pindus,  but  Athenians  and  Arcadians 
also  boasted  themselves  of  autochthonous  race,  inhabiting  a 
country  wherein  no  man  had  preceded  their  ancestors.  The 
Greek  language,  at  any  rate  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
remarkably  perfect,  in  vowel  sounds  being  the  most  primitive 
of  any  of  the  Indo-European  hmguages,  while  its  verb  system 
has  no  rival  in  completeness  except  in  the  earliest  Sansluit  of 
the  Vedic  literature.  Its  noun  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
much  less  complete,  its  cases  being  more  broken  down  than 
those  of  the  Aryan,  Armenian,  Slavonic  and  Italic  families.^ 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  Greek  is  one  conditioned 
by  the  geographical  aspect  of  the  land.  Few  countries  are  so  broken 
up  with  mountains  as  Greece.  Not  only  do  mountain  ranges  as 
eiaewhere  on  the  European  continent  run  east  and  west,  but  other 
ram^  cross  them  from  north  to  south,  thus  dividing^  the  portions 
of  (jreece  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  into  hollows  without  outlet, 
every  valley  being  separated  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
from  contact  with  every  other,  and  inter-communication  at  all 
seasons  being  rendered  difficult.  Thus  till  external  coercion  from 
Maccdon  came  into  play  it  was  never  possible  to  establbh  a  great 
ceotral  ffovcrnmeht  controlling  the  Greek  mainland.  The  geo- 
^phicai  situation  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegean  equally  led  to  the 
isolation  of  one  little  territory  from  another.  To  these  geographical 
considerations  may  be  added  the  inveterate  desire  oTthe  Greeks 
to  make  the  v&X(t,  the  city  state,  everywhere  and  at  all  times  an 
independent  unit,  a  desire  which,  originating  in  the  geographical 
conditions,  even  accentuated  the  isolating  effect  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  country.  Thus  at  one  time  in  the  little  island  of 
Amorgos  there  were  no  less  than  three  separate  and  independent 
political  units.  The  inevitable  result  of  geoeraphtca!  and  political 
division  was  the  maintenance  of  a  great  nuniber  of  local  character- 
istics in  language,  differentiating  in  this  respect  also  each  political 
community  from  its  nearest  neighbours.  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  a  country  so  little  adapted  to  maintain  a  numerous 
population  should  have  eariy  sent  off  swarms  to  other  lands.  The 
earliest  stage  of  colonization  lies  in  the  borderiand  between  myth 
and  history.  The  Greeks  themselves  knew  that  a  population  had 
preceded  them  in  the  islands  of  tiie  Cydades  wfakh  they  identified 


with  the  Carians  of  Asia  Minor  (Herodotus  L  171;  Thucydides  1. 
4.  8).  The  same  population  indeed  appears  to  have  preceded  them 
on  the  mainland  ol  Greece,  for  there  are  similar  place-names  in  Caria 
and  in  Greece  which  have  no  etymology  in  Creek.  Thus  the  endings 
of  words  like  Parnassus  aiul  Haluamassus  seem  identical,  and  the 
common  ending  of  place-names  in-tt4bs,  IU#w#m,  OficfiAKu4e$,  Ac, 
seems  to  be  the  same  in  origin  with  the  common  ending  of  A^tic 
names  in  -lufa,  Alinda,  Kaiyanda,  &c  Probably  the  earnest  portion 
of  Ana  Minor  to  be  colonised  by  the  Greeks  was  the  north-west,  to 
which  came  aettlerv  from  Thessaly,  when  the  ear^  inhabitants  were 
driven  out  by  the  Thesprotians,  who  later  ccMitrolKd  Thessaly.  The 
name  Aeolis,  which  after  times  eave  to  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  the  old  name  for  Thessaly  (Hot.  viL  176).  These  Thesprotians 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Dorians,  to  whose  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnese  the  later  migration,  whkh  carried  the  lonians  to  Aaia 
and  the  Cypriot  Greda  to  Cyprus,  in  all  psobability  was  due.  From 
the  north  Aegean  probably  the  Dorians  reached  Crete,  where  alone 
their  existence  is  recorded  oy  Homer  {Odyssey,  xix.  ITS  n. ;  Diodorus 
Sicultts  V.  80.  3) :  cp.  FkIc,  Vorgriechiseke  Ortsnomen  {1906).     . 

Among  the  Greeks  of  the  pre-Dorian  period  Herodotus  distin- 

Siishes  various  stocks.  Though  the  name  is  not  Homeric,  both 
erodotus  and  Thucydides  recognise  an  Aeolian  stock  which  must 
have  spread  over  Theualy  and  far  to  the  west  tUl  it  was  suppressed 
and  absorbed  by  the  Dorian  stock  which  came  In  from  the  north- 
west. The  name  of  Aeolis  still  attached  in  Thucydides'  time  to  the 
western  area  of  Calydon  between  the  mountains  and  the  N.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  (iii.  los).  In  Boeotia  the  same 
stock  survived  (Thuc  viL  5^.  5)1  overlaid  by  an  influx  of  Dorians, 
and  it  came  down  to  the  isthmus;  (or  the  Corinthians,  though 
meakin^  in  historical  times  a  Doric  dialect,  were  originally  Aeolians 
(Thuc  tv.  42).  In  the  Peloponnese  Herodotus  recognises  (viii.  73) 
three  or^nal  stocks,  the  Arcadians,  the  lonians  of  Cyouria.  and  the 
Achaeans.  In  Arcsidia^  there  a  little  doubt  that  the  pre-Dorian 
population  maintained  Itself  and  its  language,  just  as  in  the  moun- 
tams  of  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands  ana  Connemara  the  Celtic 
language  has  maintained  itself  against  the  Sasno  invadcn.  By 
Herodotus'  time  the  Cynurians  had  oeen  doridsed,  while  the  lonians, 
along  the  south  sidc^of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  were  expelled  by  the 
Achaeans  (viL  94,  viii.  73),  apparently  themselves  driven  from  their 
own  homes  by  the  Donan  invasion  (Strabo  viii.  p.  333  fin.).  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  Achaeans  of  historical  rimes  spoke  a  dialect 
akin  to  that  of  luwthero  Elis  and  of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf .  How  close  the  relation  may  have  been  between 
the  lang^uagc  ofthe  Achaeans  of  the  Peloponnese  in  the  Homeric  age 
and  theu"  contemporaries  in  Thessaly  we  nave  rK>  means  <A  ascertain- 
ing definitely,  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  history  of  the 
dialects  being  all  very  much  later  than  Homeric  times.  Even  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue  Ajgamemnon  has  to  lend  the  Arcadians  ships 
to  take  them  to  Troy  {Iltad,  ii.  612).  But  a  population  speaking  the 
same  or  a  very  similar  dialect  was  probably  seated  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  migrated  at  the  bcfl^nning  of  the  Uaric  invusion  to  Cyprus. 
As  this  population  wrote  not  in  the  Greek  alphabet  but  in  a  peculiar 
syllabary  and  hdd  little  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
worid,  it  succeeded  in  preserving  in  Cyprus  a  verj^  archaic  dialect 
very  closely  akin  to  that  of  Arcadia,  and  also  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  words  found  in  the  Homeric  vocabulary  but  hast  or 
modifiedin  later  Greek  elsewhere. 

On  this  historical  foundation  alone  is  it  possible  to  understand 
cicariy  the  relation  of  the  dialects  in  historical  times.  The  prehistoric 
movements  of  the  Greek  tribes  can  to  some  extent  be  realixed  in 
their  dialects,  as  recorded  in  their  inscriptions,  though  all  exisring 
inscriptions  beloi%  to  a  much  later  period.  Thus  from  the  ancient 
Aeolis  of  ix>rthem  Greece  sprang  the  historical  dialects  of  Tbcssaly 
and  Lesbos  with  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  an  eariy 
period  the  Dorians  had  invaded  and  to  some  extent  affected  thie 
character  of  the  southern  Thessalian  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
that  of  the  Boeotian  dialect.  The  dialects  of  Locris,  Phods  and 
Aetolia  were  a  somewhat  uncouth  and  unliterary  form  of  Doric 
According  to  accepted  tradition^  Elis  had  been  coiomzcd  by  Oxylus 
the  Aetouan,  and  the  dialect  of  the  more  northerly  part  gm  Elis,  as 
already  pointed  out,  is,  along  with  the  Achaean  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Cormtbian  gulf,  closely  akin  to  those  dialects  north  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  niost  southerly  part  of  Elis— Triphylia — ^has  a  dialect 
akin  to  Arcadian.  Apart  from  Arcadian  the  other  dialects  of  the 
Peloponnese  in  historical  times  are  all  Doric,  though  in  small  details 
they  differ  among  themselves.  Though  we  are  unable  to  check  the 
statements  of  the  historians  as  to  the  area  occupied  by  Ionic  in 

Erehistoric  rimes,  it  is  clear  from  the  legends  of  the  dose  connexioa 
ctween  Athens  and  Troezen  that  the  same  dialect  had  been  spoken 
on  both  sides  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  may  well  have  extendra,  as 
Herodottis  says,  alon^  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnese  and  the 
south  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  According  to  l«end,  the  lonians 
expelled  from  the  Peloponnese  collected  at  Athens  before  they 
started  on  their  mkrations  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  lesend  and  language  alike  connected  the  Athenians  with  the 
lonians,  mough  by  the  5th  century  b.c.  the  Athenians  nojonger 
cared  to  be  known  by  the  lame  (Hdt.  1. 143).  Lcmnos,  fmbrae  aiid 
Scyros,  whk:h  had  long  belonged  to  Athens,  were  Athenian  also  in 
language.  The  great  uland  of  Euboea  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
centraiAcgeanbetVeett  Greece  and  Ash  were  Ionic.  Chios,  the  most 
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northerly  Ionic  iiUnd  on  the  A^atic  coast ,  scemi  to  ha ve  been  origin- 
ally  Aeoiic,  and  its  Ionic  retained  some  AeoCc  charactenstics.  The 
most  southerly  of  the  mainland  towns  which  were  originally  Aeoiic  wae 
Saiyrna,  but  this  at  an  early  date  became  Ionic  (Hdt.  i.  149).  The 
last  important  Ionic  town  to  the  south  was  Miletus,  but  ^t  an  early 
period  Ionic  widened  its  area  towards  the  south  also  and  took  in 
Halicarnassus  from  the  Dorians.  Acoording  to  Herodotus,  there 
were  four  kinds  of  Ionic  (^j^tipagr^ptt  jXitaa^  rivtfoptf,  L  X42). 
Herodotus  teUb  us  the  areas  m  which  these  dialects  w<ere  spokeo, 
but  nothing  of  the  differences  between  them,  fhey  were  (i^  Saroos, 
(2)  Chios  and  Erythrac,  (3)  the  towns  in  Lydia,  (4}  the  towns  in  Caria. 
The  language  of^the  inscriptions  unfortunately  is  a  xotvf ,  a  conven- 
tional literary  language  wnich  reveals  no  differences  of  importance. 
Only  recently  has  the  characteristic  so  well  known  in  Herodotus  of  c 
appearing  in  certain  words  where  other  dialects  have  r  (fmM  for 
iTijis,  KDv  for  voD,  &c.)  been  found  in  any  inscription.  It  iS|  bow- 
ever,  clear  that  this  was  a  popular  characteristic  not  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  dignified  for  omcial  documents.  We  may  conjecture 
that  the  native  languages  spoken  on  the  Lydian  and  Carian  coasts 
had  affected  the  character  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Creek 
immigrants,  more  especially  as  the  settlers  from  Athens  married 
Carian  women,  while  the  settlers  in  the  other  towns  were  a  mixture 
d  Greek  trit>es,  many  of  them  not  Ionic  at  all  (Hdt.  i.  146). 

The  more  southerly  islands  of  the  Aegean  and  the  roost  southerly 
peninsula  oC  Asia  Minor  were  Doric.  In  the  Homeric  a^  Dorians 
were  only  one  of  many  peoples  in  Crete,  but  in  historical  times, 
though  tne  dialects  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  ends  of  the  island 
differ  from  one  another  and  from  the  middle  whence  our  most 
valuable  documents  come,  all  are  Doric.  By  Mclos  and  Thera  Dorians 
carried  their  language  to  Cos,  Calymnus,  Cnidus  and  Rhodes. 

These  settlements,  Aeoiic,  Ionic  and  Doric,  grew  and  prospered* 
and  like  flourishing  hives  themselves  sent  out  fresh  swarms  to  other 
lands.  Most  prosperous  and  energetic  of  all  was  Miletus,  which 
established  its  trading  posts  in  the  Black  Sea  to  the  north  and  in  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  (Naucratis)  to  the  south.  The  islands  also  sent  off 
their  colonics,  carrying  their  dialects  with  them,  Paros  to  Thasos, 
Euboea  to  the  peninsulas  of  Chalcidlcej  the  Dorians  of  Mcgara 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium. 
While  Achaean  influence  spread  out  to  the  more  southerly  Ionian 
islands,  Corinth  carried  her  dialect  with  her  colonies  to  the  coast  of 
Acarnania,  Leucas  and  Corcyra.  But  the  greatest  of  ail  Corinthian 
colonies  was  much  farther  to  the  west — at  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  Un- 
fortunately the  continuous  occupation  of  the  same  or  adjacent  utes 
has  led  to  the  loss  of  almost  all  that  is  early  from  Corinth  and  from 
Syracuse.  Corcyra  has  bequeathed  to  us  some  interesting  grave 
inscriptions  from  the  6th  century  B.C.  Southern  UaJy  and  Sicily 
were  early  colonized  by  Greeks.  According  to  tradition  Cumae  was 
founded  not  Ions  after  the  Trojan  War;  even  if  we  bring  the  date 
nearer  the  founoing  of  Syracuse  in  755  B.C.,  we  have  apparentljr  no 
record  earlier  than  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  though  it  is 
still  the  earliest  of  Chalcidian  inscriptions.  Tarentum  was  a  Laconian 
foundation,  but  the  longest  and  most  important  document  from  a 
Laconian  colony  in  Italy  comes  from  Heraclea  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  B.C. — the  report  of  a  commission  upon  and  the  lease  of 
temple  lands  with  description  and  conditions  almost  of  modem 

Krecision.  To  Achaea  belonged  the  south  Italian  towns  of  Croton, 
letapontum  and  Sybaris.  The  ancestiy  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Sicily 
has  been  explained  by  Thuq^dides  (vi.  2-5).  Selinus,  a  colony  of 
Megara.  bewrays  Its  oriein  in  its  dialect.  Cela  and  Agrigemum  00 
less  clearly  show  their  descent  from  Rhodes.  According  to  tradition 
the  jgreat  city  of  Cyrene  tn  Africa  was  founded  from  Thera,  itself  an 
offshoot  from  Sparta. 

Chief  CsAtiACTBRiSTics  op  the  Grbck  Dialects 

I.  Arcadian  and  Cyprian.'^K*  Cyprian  was  written  in  a  syllabary 
which  could  not  represent  a  consonant  by  itself,  did  not  distinguish' 
between  voiced,  unvoiced  and  aspirated  consonants,  did  not  represent 
at  all  a  nasal  before  another  consonant,  and  did  not  djsttnguu^ 
between  long  and  short  vowels,  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  conundrum  and  the  answer  is  not  always  certain. 
Thus  the  same  combination  of  two  symbols  would  have  to  stand 
for  r^c.  riSt,  Mr«,  <o^,  rM«.  r&U,  r6,  i^.  No  inscription  of  more 
than  a  few  words  In  length  is  found  in  either  dialect  earlier  than 
the  5th  century  B.C.  In  ooth  dialects  the  number  of  important  in- 
scriptions is  steadily  incrcasinje-  Both  dialects  cliange  final  o  to  v, 
Aw6  passioff  into  M.  Arcadian  changes  the  verb  ending  -t  into 
••t.  Arcaman  uses  9  or  f  for  an  original  ci»-soundt  «^icb  appears  in 
Attic  Greek  as/} :  fiXV^,  Attic^&XXw,  "  throw."  In  inflexion  both 
agree  in  changing  -ae  of  roascvline  -a  ^ems  into  av  (Arcadian  carries 
this  form  also  into  the  feminine  -a  stems),  and  in  using  locativea  in 
-«  and  -M  for  the  dative,  such  locatives  being  governed  by  the 
prepositions  Arb  and  i{  (before  a  consonant  h  in  Arcadian).  Verb* 
m  •«(«,  -M  and  •ow  are  declined  not  as  -u ,  but  as  -jut  verbs.  The  final 
t  of  the  ending  of  the  3rd  plural  present  changes  the  preceding  t 
to  0 :  ^kfnufou  cp.  Laconian  (Doric)  ^^Aovrtt  Attic  ^potwAt  Lesbian 
4ipoigu  loateaa  of  the  Attic  Wf,  the  interrqgative  pronoun  appears 
as  0t*f  the  initial  w  in  Arcadian  bein^  written  with  a  special  symbol 
♦  .  The  pronunciation  is  not  ceruin.  The  original  sound  was  ^t 
as  in  Ldtin  quis,  whence  Attic  Wt  and  Thessalian  »U.  In  Arcadian 
K«ar  the  Aeoiic  particle  km  and  the  Ionic  op  seem  to  be  conbined. 
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3.  AtoHc—Thot^ih  Boeotian  U  overlaid  with  a  Dorie*deinent,  it 
nevertheless  agrees  with  Thessalian  and  Lesbian  in  some  dnracter- 
tbtics.  Unlike  Greek  generally,  they  represent  the  criminal  fw  of  the 
word  for  four^  by  w  before  t,  where  Attic  and  other  dialects  have  r: 
rArrapts,  Attic  rirrafiv.  The  Corresponding  voiced  and  aspirated 
sounds  are  similarly  treated:  B4M>«*os  the  adjective  in  Thessalian  to 
AcX^,  and  4ip  ifx^p.  They  all  tend  to  change  o  to  v :  JWfio,  **  name" ; 
ev  for  w  in  Thessalian:  'AirXovr,  "  ApoUo";  and  v  in  Boeotian  for  ot: 
#mU  (oLcU),  "  house."  They  also  make  the  dative  plural  of  the 
third  aeclension  in  -ctfvi,  and  the  perfect  participle  active  ia  declined 
like  a  present  participle  in  i».  Instead  of  the  Athenian  method  of 
giving  the  father's  name  in  the  fenitive  when  a  dtixen  b  described, 
these  dialects  (especially  Thessalian)  tend  to  make  an  adjective: 
thus  instead  01  the  Attic  AiMo^Mvirf  Airiio«MMvr»  Aeoiic  would 
rather  have  L»  Lupoa^kmm.  Thessalian  stands  midway  between 
Lesbian  and  Boeotian,  agreeing  with  Lesbian  in  the  use  oC  double 
ctmsonants,  where  Attic  has  a  ringle  oonaonant,  with  or  without 
lenijthemng  ol  the  previous  syllable:  figif,  Attic  did  lot  an 
original  *esmi\  ^r4X\a,  Attic  ^X^;  {livDt  for  an  eariier  (^a«,  Attk; 
{4mw,  Ionic  {st»M,  Doric  (9i«r.  .  Where  Attic  has  -it  from  an  eari«r 
'Vt  or  -«yrT,  Lesbian  has  -cut:  rcUt  Apx«*s  accusative  in  Lesbjan 
for  older  r^  Apxat.  Lesbian  has  no  oxyton  words  accordinis  to 
the  grammarians,  the  accent  being  carried  hack  to  the  penult  or  ante- 
penultimate syllable.  It  has  akio  no  "  roueh  breatmnjg,"  but  this 
characteristic  it  shared  with  the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor,and  in  thecourse 
of  time  with  other  dialects.  The  characteristic  particle  of  the  dialects 
is  «c,  which  is  used  like  the  Doric  xa,  the  Arcadian  k«f,  and  the  Attic 
and  Ionic  Al^  Thessalian  and  Lesbian  agroe  in  making  their  kmg 
vowels  close,  if  belonging  <•  (a  close  ^,  not  a  dii^thong),  srartfp, 
"  father."  The  v  sound  did  not  become  1^  as  in  Attic  and  Ionic, 
and  hence  when  die  Ionic  alphabet  was  introduced  it  wms  spelt  ei>, 
or  when  in  oontact  with  dentals  lov,  as  in  ir(Qaua«8»«yia,  "  name*" 
rtabx'frifxn*  "  chance  ";  the  pronunciation,  therefore,  must  have 
been  like  the  English  sound  in  fMVf ,  tune.  Boeotian  developed  earlier 
than  other  dialecu  the  changes  in  the  vowels  which  cfaaiacterise 
modem  Greek:  m.  became  2,  col  passing  into  xk:  compare  nwdp 
and  fmU  above:  et  became  %.  in  fxit  has."  Thessalian  shows 
some  examples  of  the  Homeric  genitive  in  •<h»i  woMfioMt  &c.; 
its  ordinary  genitive  of  •>  stems  is  in  -ot. 

There  are  some  points  of  connexion  between  this  group  and 
Arcadian-CypriaA:  m  both  Thessalian  and  Cyprian  the  character- 
istic VT^Xtt  (Attic,  &c.,  vM«)  and  <avx*«-  for  ht^^^n  uv  found,  and 
both  groups  lomi  the  "  contracting  verbs  "  not  in  -w  but  in  -im. 
In  the  second  group  as  in  the  first  there  is  little  that  precedes  the 
5th  century  B.C.  Future  additions  to  our  materials  may  be  expected 
to  lessen  the  gap  between  the  two  groups  and  Homer. 

3.  /ontc-^ilw.'-One  of  the  earliest  of  Greek  inscriptions— of  the 
7th.  century,  at'  least — is  the  Attic  inscription  written  in  two  lines 
from  right  to  left  upon  a  wine  gd>lct  {plUfvxfiini  given  as  a  priie: 
k^  wt0  Ipxt^ow  wAitrop  \kn>Mwa  v«if«i  rStv  Imsf  (ii*.  The  last 
words  are  uncertain.  Till  lately  early  inscriptions  in  Ionic  were 
few,  but  recently  an  early  inscription  has  been  found  at  Ephesus 
and  a  later  copy  d  a  long  early  inscription  at  Mitetus. 

The  nu>st  noticeable  charscteristic  of  Attic  and  Ionic  is  the  chan^je 
of  «  into  9  which  is  universal  in  lonk  but  does  not  appear  in  Attic 
after  another  vowel  or  o*  Thus  both  dialects  used  airnp*  titdiirom 
•n  earlier  MAnm,  rgcn.  but  Attic  had  «v4(«,  vpfiY^  and  x<!>P«t  not 
vo^9,  ^gl^pA  aiid  x^pq  OS  in  Ionic.  The  apparent  exception  ubm 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  this  word  a  digamma  f  has  been  lost 
after  p,  in  Doric  lAtfa.  That  the  change  took  pbce  after  the  lonians 
came  into  Asia  is  shown  by  the  word  MfSoi,  which  in  Cyprian  is 
Mofot;  the  Medes  were  certainly  not  known  to  the  Greeks  till  long 
after  the  a>m]uest  of  lonla.  While  Aeoiic  and  the  greater  part  of 
Doric  kept  f ,  this  symbol  and  the  sound  w  represented  by  it  had 
disappeared  from  boui  Ionic  and  Attic  before  existing  records  begm — 
in  other  words,  were  certainly  not  in  use  after  800  B.C.  The  symbol 
was  known  and  occurs  In  a  few  isolated  instances.  Both  dialects 
agreed  in  changing  « into  ii,  so  that  a  «  sound  has  to  be  rH>resentcd 
by  ov.  The  short  o  tended  towards  m,  so  that  the  contraction  of 
0+0  gave  ov.  In  the  same  way  short « tended  towards  «,  so  that  the 
contraction  of  «•}-«  gave  «,  which  was  not  a  diphthong  but  a  dose 
«-sound.  In  Attk:  Creek  these  contractions  were  represented  by  O 
and  E  respectively  till  the  official  adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  at 
Athens  in  403  B.C.  So  also  were  the  lenethened  syllables  whkh 
represent  in  their  length  the  loss  <^  an  earficr  conscmant,  as  |^im 
and  l»n«*aT  Aeolk  IfMrra,  Immm,  which  stand  for  a  prehistoric 
Hfiw99.  and  *Imm0«,  containing  the.  -«-  of  the  first  aorist,  and 
roOf,  obow,  IxoMTi  representing  an  earlier  rin,  o&nws,  <xo(^.^ 
(3  pi.  present)  or  *%x<^n9i,  (dative  pL  of  present  jcorticiple}.  Both 
dialects  also  agreed  in  changing  r  before  » into  tf  Oikc  Acohc),  as  in 
tx««w«  above,  and  in  the  3rd  pcnwn  singular  of  -jh  verbs,  rl^wt, 
«Uwv^  &c.»  and  in  noun  stems,  as  in  Mrit  for  an  earlier  *<^tt. 
Neither  dialect  used  the  particle  m  or  co,  but  both  have  4*  instead. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  change  of  &  into  i|  was  that  the  combination 
io  changed  in  both  dialecU  to  ifo,  which  in  all  Attic  records  and  in 
the  later  Ionic  has  become  «#  by  a  metathesis  in  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels:  »Wr,  eariier  »a«f.  "  temple,"  is  in  Hon*eric  Greek  w4«, 
in  later  Ionic  and  Attic  ni^.  In  the  datiVe  Oooative)  plural  of  the 
-«  stems.  Ionic  ha»  generally  -i»ir»  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular; 
Attic  had  first  the  old  locative  form  in  hk*.  -«4r^  which  survived 
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in  (onns  which  became  adverbs  Kke  *AH>fM«iid  Hp9m;  but 
after  420  B.C.  these  were  replaced  by  -mu,  fbpan,  Ac.  The  lonjp 
of  huA  Minor  ehowcd  many  changes  earlier  than  that  of  the  Cycladcs 
and  Euboea.  It  loat  the  aspirate  very  early:  hence  in  the  Ionic 
alphabet  H  is  ?,  not  h;  it  changed  aw  and  «o  into  oo  and  m,  and 
very  early  repbccd  to  a  latige  extent  the  -lu  by  the  •«*  verbs.  This 
confusion  can  be  scyen  in  progress  in  the  Attic  literature  of  the  5th 
and  4th  oentaries  b.c.^  idxpvtu  gradually  giving  way  to  UucrUt, 
while  the  literature  generally  uses  forms  like  i^f«  for  Hh  (impft.). 
In  Attica  also  the  a^iiration  which  survived  in  the  Ionic  of  Euboea 
and  the  Cyclades  ceased  by  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  The  Ionic 
of  Asia  Minor  has  -mt  as  the  genitive  of  *^effls;  the  other  forms  of 
Ionic  have  -tict. 

4.  Dofic.-~A8  already  mentioned,  the  dialects  of  the  North- West 
diner  in  several  respects  from  Doric  elsewhere.  As  general  character- 
istics of  Doric  may  be  noted  the  contractions  of  «+•  into  n,  and 
of  a-fo  or  w  into  £,  while  the  results  in  Attic  and  Ionic  of  these  con- 
tractions are  i  and  ••  rcspectivdy:  M*n  from  fwAw,  Attic  M««; 
rifii^m  X  pi.  pres.  from  ri/ii»»,  Attic  rMifiiicr;  ri|ifiF  gen.  pi.  of  tmiA 
"  honour,^  Attic  rt/ifi».  In  inflection.the  most  noticeable  points  arc 
the  pronominal  adverbs  in  locative  form:  ««vr«7,  rvtt  (this  from  a 
stem  limited  to  a  few  Doric  dialects  and  the  Bucolic  Poets).  rc»5c, 
Artt,  &C.;  the  nom.  pi.  of  the  article  to<,  tqL  not  ol»  si,  and  so 
r^M  in  Sdinus  and  Rhodes;  the  ist  pi.  of  the  verb  in  -/mt, 
not  in  -Mcc.  cp.  the  Latin  •mm;  the  aorist  and  fature  In  -(-1  where 
other  dialects  have  -«-,  or  contraction  from  presents  in  -fw;  iuAfu, 
tiJcArw,  Doric  lucACtf.  &c.;  the  future  pasrive  with  active  endings, 
IriMcXiAlircSm  (Rhodes),  found  as  yet  only  in  the  Doric  islands 
and  in  the  Doric  prose  of  Archimcacs;  the  particles  ol  "  if  "  and 
xa  with  tt  similar  value  to  the  Aeolic  m  and  the  Attic-Ionic  Ar. 
Doric  had  an  accentuation  system  different  both  from  Aeolic  and 
from  Ionie^Atttc,  but  the  details  of  the  system  are  very  imperfectly 
known. 

In  older  works  Doric  is  often  divided  into  a  diaUctus  severior  and  a 
diciteiia  miUs.  But  the  difference  is  one  of  time  rather  than  of 
place,  the  peculiarities  of  Doric  being  gradually  softened  down  till 
It  was  ultimately  mex:gcd  in  the  lingua  franca^  the  matpii,  which  in 
time  eni^ulfed  all  the  wcaX  dialects  except  the  descendant  of  Spartan, 
Tzakonian.  Here  it  is  posable  to  mention  its  varieties  only  in  the 
briefest  form,  (a)  The  louthem  dialecu  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Laconta  recently  much  increased  in  number  by  the 
excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  Apart  from  some  brief 
dedications,  the  eariiest  inscription  of  importance  is  the  list  of  names 
idaced  on  a  bronze  column  soon  after  479  b.c.  to  oommeroorate  the 
tribes  which  had  repulsed  the  Persians.  The  <»lumn,  originally  at 
Delphi,  b  now  at  Constantinople.  The  most  striking  features  of  the 
dialect  are  the  retention  of  f*  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  the 
dedication  from  the  6th  century  fofo^tfitet  {Anmutl  of  British 
School,  xiv.  144).  The  dialect  cnansed  •«-  between  vowels  mto 
4i',  lUiha  for  iiAva  **  muse."  Later  it  chanced  9  into  a  sound  like  the 
English  th,  which  was  represented  by  v.  Before  o-sounds  «  here  and 
in  some  other  Doric  dialects  changed  to »:  9tis,  aiAt  for  Mr"  god." 
Tbe  result  of  contraction  and  '*  compensatory  lengthening  '*  was  not 
siandovas  in  Attic  and  Ionic,  but  if  and»:  ||My  infinitive  ■•«Irai 
from  *efM«n;  gen.  sing,  of  o-stems  in  «»:  9<d,  aoc  pi.  in  •«m:Ai^; 
dy  was  represented  by  M,  not  T,  as  in  Attic-Ionic;  itbaMf 
pi6t{4.  The  dialect  has  many  strange  words,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  state  education  and  organization  of  the  boys  and  young  men. 
The  Heracleon  tables  from  a  Laconian  colony  in  S.  Italy  have  curious 
forms  in  -a^at  for  the  dat.  pi.  of  the  partiaple  rp«v«Arr«9#iM  Attic 
«-pArro»r».  Of  the  dialect  of  Messenla  we  know  little,  the  long 
inscription  about  mysteries  from  Andanb  being  only  about  100  B.C. 
From  Argolis  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  early  inscriptions, 
and  in  a  uiter  form  of  the  dialect  the  cures  recorded  at  the  temple  of 
^klepios  at  Epidaurus  present  many  points  of  interest.  There  Is 
also  an  inscription  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  from  the  temple  of 
Aphaia  in  Aegina.  F  survives  in  the  old  inscriptions:  ftfptttiptt 
(  •  tlpnttbm) ; »« I  whether  original  or  arising  by  so|ind  change  from  -fi/y, 
pcrusts  till  the  2nd  century  B.C.:  hmwnrvxjknm^i  AvrcrvxoC^ai  rin 
vUrvrott  Uabt.  The  diatect  of  the  Inachns  valley  seems  to 
resemble  Laoonian  more  ckMdy  than  does  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Argolic  area.  Corinth  and  her  colonies  in  the  eariiest  inscriptions  pre* 
serve  ^and  (  -  Latin  Q)  before  oand  v  sounds,  and  write  ^and  f  by  x' 
and  ^,  the  symbols  which  are  used  also  for  this  purpose  in  old  Attic, 
in  the  Corcyrean  and  Sicilian  forms  of  the  dialect,  X  before  a  dental 
appears  as  »:  4irr(affa4^rlas;  and  in  Sicilian  the  perfect-active 
was  treated  as  a  present:  Mefm  for  MBeua,  Ac.  From  Megara 
has  come  lately  an  obscure  inscrijption  from  the  boginnii^  of  the  5th 
century ;  its  colony  Sclinus  has  inscriptions  from  the  middle  of  the 
same  century:  the  Inscriptions  from  Byaantiam  and  its  other  Pontic 
colonies  date  only  from  Hellenistic  times.  In  Crete,  which  shows  a 
considerable  variety  of  sobdiatects,  the  most  important  document  is 
the  great  iiMcription  from  Gortyn  containing  twelve  tables  of  family 
law,  which  was  discovered  in  1884.  The  local  alphabet  has  no 
separate  symbols  for  x  end  4.  and  these-soonds  are  therefore  written 
with  K  and  «-.  As  in  Argtve  the  combination  -n  was  kept  both 
medially  and  finallv  except  before  words  becinning  with  a  consonant; 
4y-  was  represented  by  f ,  later  by  -rr-,  as  in  Thessalian  and  Boeotian : 
hrirriH,  Attic  ir69ot;  and  finally  by  -W-;  X  combined  with  a  pre- 
cedtag  vowel  into  anpinliphthoag:  afaA,  Attic  4U^,  cp.  tbe  English 


pronnnctation  of  fof A,  Ac  In  Gortyn  ap'd  some  other  towns  -of-  was 
assimilated  to  -M-,  where  9  must  have  been  a  spirant  like  the  English 
'f*  in  lAtn;  ^of  Attic  Greek  is  represented  initially  by  a,  medially 
by  M,  but  in  some  towns  by  r  and  rr:  <B6t(«^wfc),  iuUUf 
(•Sucdf^v).  Final  consonants  are  generally  asamilated  to  the 
beginning^  of  the  next  word.  In  infieclion  there  are  many  local 
peculiarities.  In  Mclos  and  Thcra  some  very  old  inscriptions  have 
been  found  written  in  an  alphabet  without  symbols  for  ^,  x.  ^.  (• 
which  are  therefore  written  as  vA,  kA  or  ^  ik,  v^,  sr.  The  contractions 
of  «+<  and  of  o+e  are  represented  by  E  and  O  respectively.  The 
old  rock  inscri^ions  of  Thera  are  among  the  most  archaic  yet 
discovered.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Rhodiaa  Doric 
is  the  infinitive  in  -/Mtr:  i^u*p,  ftc  (*  Attic  teSHu),  whidi 
passed  also  to  Gela  and  Agrigentum.  The  inscriptions  irom  Cos 
are  numerous,  but  too  late  to  represent  the  earliest  form  of  the 
dialect. 

(b)  The  dialects  of  N.W.  Doric,  Locrian,  Phocian,  AetoHan,  witU 
which  go  Elcan  and  Achaean,  present  a  more  uncouth  appearance 
than  the  other  Doric  dialects  except  perhaps  Cretan.  Only  from 
Locris  and  Phods  come  fairiy  old  inscriptions:  later  a  miw^  was 
developed,  in  which  the  documents  of  the  Actolian  league  are 
written,  and  of  which  the  most  distinctive  mark  is  the  dative  plura] 
of  consonant  stems  in  -ott:  A^x^crMt  (•  Attic  ipx'^')*  Ar^MHt 
(m  Attic  dTftri),  &c  Phoctan  and  the  Locrian  of  Opus  have  also 
forms  like  Aeolic  in  -tffn.  In  place  of  the  dative  in  -^.  locatives  in 
-•  t  are  used  in  Locrian  and  Phocian.  Generally  north  of  the  Corinthian 
^If  the  middle  present  participle  from  -«w-verbs  ends  in  -cuiovt; 
nmilar  forms  are  found  also  in  blean.  Locrian  changed  •  before  p 
into  a:  warApa  for  varipa;  cf.  Engludi  JTrrr  and  CarTt  sergfantu^ 
Sargeannt,  9t  appears  for  o9,  and  P  and  P  are  still  much  in  use  in 
the  5th  century  B.C.  Many  thousands  of  inscriptions  were  found  in 
the  French  excavations  at  Delphi,  but  nothing  earlier  than  the  sth 
century  B.C.  In  the  older  inscriptions  the  Aeolic  Influence — datives 
in  -mnt  Jivpa  for  Brofta — is  better  marked  than  later.  In  the 
Laws  of  the  Labyad  phratry  (about  400  B.C.)  the  genitive  is  in  os. 
but  a  form  in  -w  b  aho  found,  FoIku,  which  seems  to  be  an  old 
ablative  fossilised  as  an  adverb.  The  nom.  pi.  dmarhoptt  b  used 
for  the  ace. ;  similar  forms  are  found  in  Elean  and  Achaean. 

The  more  important  of  the  older  materiab  for  Achaean  come  from 
the  Achaean  colonics  of  S.  Italy,  and  being  scanty  give  us  only  an 
imperfect  view  of  the  dialect,  but  it  is  clearly  in  its  main  features 
Doric.  Mudi  more  remarkable  is  the  Elean  dblcct  known  chiefly 
from  inscriptions  found  at  Olymj^,  some  of  which  areas  eariy  as  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The  native  dblcct  was  replaced  fint 
by  a  Doric  and  then  by  the  Attic  wMP^^,  but  under  the  Caesars  the 
archaic  dialect  was  restored.  Many  of  its  chnacteristics  it  shares 
with  the  dblects  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  but  it  changes  orbinal 
<  to  2:  ltd  MM,  &c. ;  1  was  apparently  a  spirant,  as  in  modem  (jreek 
(•■M  in  English  (Ae,  thine),  and  b  represented  by  T  in  some  of  the 
earliest  inscriptions.  Final  -t  became  -pi  this  b  found  aho  in 
Laconbn;  -/y-  became  -av-,  but  was  not  umptified  as  in  Attic  to 
•«-:  5va«*  Attic  Srm. 

As  we  have  seen,  lonbns,  AetoUans  and  Dorians  tended  to  level 
local  peculiarities  and  make  a  generally  intelligible  dblect  in  which 
treaties  and  other  important  records  were  framed.  The  language  of 
literature  is  always  of  necessity  to  some  extent  a  kou^i  with  some 
Greek  writers  the  use  of  a  na^  was.  especUlly  necessary.  The 
local  dblect  of  Boeotb  was  not  easily  intelligible  in  other  obcricts, 
and  a  writer  like  Pindar,  whose  patrons  were  mostly  not  Boeotians, 
had  perforce  to  write  in  a  dblcct  that  they  could  unoierstand.  Hence 
he  writes  in  a  conventional  Doric  with  Aeolic  elements,  whidi  forms 
a  strons  contrast  to  that  of  Corinna,  who  kept  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  Boeotbn  dialect.  For  different  literary  purposes  Greek  had 
different  «ouwt  A  poet  who  would  write  an  epic  must  adopt  a 
form  of  bnguage  modelled  on  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod;  Alawus 
and  Sappho  were  the  models  for  the  love  lyric,  which  was  therefore 
Aeolic;  Stesichorus  was  the  founder  of  the  triumphal  ode,  which,  as 
he  was  a  Dorbn  of  Sicily,  must  henceforth  be  in  Doric,  though  Pindar 
was  an  Aeolbn,  and  its  other  chief  representatives,  Siimmides  and 
Bacchylides,  were  lonbns  from  Ceos.  The  choral  ode  of  tragedy 
was  always  conventional  Doric,  and  in  the  bmbks  also  are  0onc 
words  like  ipt»»,  Xdw,  ftc.  Elegy  and  epigram  were  foanded  on  epic; 
the  satirical  bmbics  of  Hipponaxand  his  bte  disciple  Herondas  are 
Ionic  The  first  Greek  prose  was  developed  in  lonb,  of  which  an 
excellent  example  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  Herodotus.  Thucy^ 
dides  was  not  an  lonbn,  but  he  could  not  shake  himself  free  of  tne 
tradition:  he  therefore  writes  wpiur^w,  r&»tf«».  Ac,  with-«r*,  whicl» 
was  Ionic,  but  is  never  found  in  Attic  inscriptions  nor  Lb  the  writera 
who  imitate  the  language  of  common  life — ^^btophanes  (when  not 
parodying  tragedy,  or  other  forms  of  literature  or  dblect),  Plato  and 
the  Orators  (with  the  partbl  exception  of  Antiphon,  who  onfinarily 
has  -«-a-,  but  in  the  one  speech  actually  intended  for  the  bw<ourts 

-).    Similariy  Hippocrates  and  his  medical  school  hi  Cos  wrote 


In  lonk:,  not.  however,  in  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus,  but  hi  a  lancuage 
more  akin  to  the  Ionic  mH  of  the  inscriptions;  and  thb  oiamct 
continued  to  be  used  in  medicine  bter,  much  as  doctors  now  nse 
Latin  for  thnr  prescriptions.  The  first  literary  document  written 
in  Attic  prose  is  the  treatise  on  the  ConstUuHon  of  Athena,  which  iM 
generally  printed  amongst  the  minor  works  of  XenophoOj  but  really 
belongs  to  about  435  i-c.    From  the  fragment  01  * — ' — ' ' 
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IT  tbjt  the  Aide  dUcct  hid  dianeed  opid 
^u  ccnniiia  BX.,  mod  that  nuch  of  thv  phraiaK ' 

*u  DO  longs  intdE^bk  by  m  e.c.    .' 

the  Btenry  diilacli  to  r~~  ~  •>»  ~' 
The  HonKric  qnntioD  CB 
k  my  bcnid  |1  to- 


I "  AcxuHt  ThroaumtoB  ^ 


the  biroel  niif  an,  nopt  foe  th>  Athemaiu  (very  briEaj' rafcrml 
to),>DdpaBib^TeliiRioiuaiiAiu.i»tciIibelanicKai:lc.  Chioiwu 
aieifaHloBldwlABliccolonv([»odaiiu.v.ai.7).  The hyptHhiiu 
of  a  nnt  net  wiiduB  on  U*  baiii  of  mlier  Aealic  liyi  (tti* 
bWlr)  ID  Ouoa  •■em  to  niUii  thr  nuin  psculiuilin  of  Ihe 
Homenc  buiiUHe,  vhicli.  howrver,  wai  luodiMd  iq  kkiw  exlciil 
In  liter  tine  Bnt  ander  Ionic  and  aCtnwanli  under  Albcniir 

Of  Dorian  Utentm  ««  knov  little.  The  Krla  of  Archimcdci 
Wlittea  Id  the  Syncoaan  dUKt  wen  mixJi  altered  in  bnlu^e  b) 
the  late  copyiiu.  The  nsM  Kriking  dertlopneRI  of  the  Lite  cluaiui 
■fe  in  Doric  landa  [•  that  of  cwtnnl  poetry,  vhich,  like  Spinitt.  ii 
■^wrfl  In  n  liiwHuc."  hut.  ob  a  Inui  ol  SvracuHn  and^noHibls 


love  lyric  and  inm  epic.   ■ 
n  the  latter  pan  oF  the  Jthcc 

ir  the  bier  mui,  which  ^n 


'ss-.-„a 


■krav  of  Ihe  kical  _  . 

naioiH.    If  Ihe  AOieniii 

War,  Attic  Induence  ooila  no  amiDr  loon  nave  permeaiB 

of  that  enpiic.  Thiiccniuniinanon  wa>  ponpontd.   Ai 

the  CDort  lannan  ol  Maredon.  and.  ohen  Aleaandtr'i  conqi 

M  (o  Ihe  foundalHa  of  (reit  new  tnw.  like  Ahaandria,  ftUcd 


I.   Frtm  Ihe  DoHana  U  bo 

-       tti,  mrfc,  ftc 

RiMtofhIilifea 

.  ik  but  itraiwe  gr 

,  jmpOMtloM.   With  A 

lit  long  Rjident  b  Athena,  the  »»4  nay  be  n 
xne  chancteriglKa  of  Attic  foieignen  found  it 
nubile  uteafpartidaandiuacr—    " 


■  roarkn- 

,  , in  A(be».    Thoueritui,  —  ..___ 

DriMier  in  the  Pdoponnerian  War  and  bved 


Atheniflii,  who  an 


llypRpamlitj 


thirty  yean 

return,  and  hia  lamjly  lay  unds  the  auipicioa  that  ttiey  vers  aa 
afien'a  ehlUren.  aa  hi>  KH  tellauln  [>einaMhenn' apKch  "  AeuriI 
EubuUdea."    In  the  ma4  there  were  aevctai  lUvisoM.  ihaii(h.thE 

Use  between  then  I<  fiunt  and  inegalr-     ■"■ '  - 

Rteraiy  men  Kke  Polvbiuiiod  of  cuefiilli 
at  at  Magnesia  or  Pogamuia:  and  a  di — 
which  b  repmented  M  IB  in  tli  Egyptian  lonn  in  inc  rmuErucn, 
in  a  later  and  jt  kait  partially  nleitinlan  lorm  in  (be  Goipck. 
Still  more  corrupt  ii  Ihe  bnguafe  which  wc  And  In  Ihe  ill.imiim 
and  in.ipelt  pnvatt  Iclten  found  amongft  Ihe  Egyptian  pipV^ 
Not  out  of  the  oki  dialecla  but  out  of  thia  niri  aniee  modecn  Creek, 
with  >  variety  of  dialccta  no  lea  bewiMeting  than  that  of  ancient 
Grnlc.  In  one  place  nom  miMly,  in  another  non  dowly,  tiie 
characterinica  oTniodein  Cnek  bc^n  to  appear.  Aswehaveiem, 
'in  Boeolii  the  vowela  and  dl^thongi  began  '      -     ■  .    ...      .    . 


The  cbaiv  of  t  between  voweb  Into  a  t  iouad  wqa  clurgrd  by  the 
"wnic  poet*  abioit  Hyoerbolua  the  denugogue  about  415  a.c. 
>if1y  when  the  Attic  found  ehan«atood  iaolatea  amongft  liw  Creek 
liabcta  did  they  give  way  la  the  wmrt  a  Ionic.  Thui  the  foimi 
riib  .tfff<  ioit^ad  of -r^  won  the  day,  while  modem  Gr^ck  ehowi  that 
omctimei  the  -ft-  which  Alth:  ihared  with  Kime  Doric  diilccu  and 
Orcadian  W3«  retained,  and  that  totnethnea  the  Ionic  -pt^,  whir k 

I  partly  Doric,  took  ill  place.    Is  other  caiH. 

[ie  did  Dot  Hflree.  forma  came  in  which  wm 


wbcrv  Ionic  and 

dJHerent  from  eilL 

formed  at  In  Done  with 


rbe  analogy  of  the  other  ca 


have  ban  the  effcclire  forte.    Th*  toro  rtM  "tcBple."  iaitaad  of 


IniiEtii^.AtticMh.carioBlybe Doric.)  tn the £nt be ccniucin of 
the  Cbriu'ancriiunie  in  the  modern  Cre«kcharacteiijiliH of  tlicisn 
and  vDwcl  amliafiiDn.  of  the  pronuQciation  of  fir  and  tr  aa  mb 
and  ad  and  inany  other  SDund  clungn,  the  loHof  the  dative  and  the 
confUHon  of  the  [A  wiib  [he  3rd  dcflendnit,  the  dropping:  of  the  <iu 
catijueailon.  Ihe  Ion  of  the  nptaiivc  and  the  aBimilation  of  the 
■  "       '  '  ■■  ig»  to  tboK  of  the  first  3    '    ' 


«eie  pieantime  apj 
u:  the  aU  dialect 


with  a  fid 


the  old 

In  the  irucripluni  of  Spanai 
f  on  najirua'A  coiprcB,  wrote  epigranv 
ilheraltemptiot  the  tame  kind.    Butihey 


in- Attic  ODMlructiDni 


.  Jihich  ate  tut  very  numcrtnu,  the  diflerence 

t>  largely  in  the  new  vocabulaiy  of  the  pbiioK>phical  ichaoh 

*--—'-  whole  Jaizon  had  become  part  of  the  language  of 

n  Fiuiarch'a  time,  and  made  a  diSuaDca  in  the 

he  that  whfch  hai  betn  btovglit  about  in  EnfKifa 

, nt  of  the  natnnl  (clenCM.    It  ia  hardly  oeccHary 

ly  that  theae  changei,  whelhei «{ the  ih^  or  of  modenCreeb 

"•-• ^impairtbepowenol  Ihe  fauvngaaau  organ  01 

' — Ic  losectlon  were  •  oeeeiBiy  for  the  falgheit 
at  preler  Ciedmaa  u  MOton  and  C^wnlt 


expreasion;  _if  elabonile  in 
to  Shakeipeare. 

Ti4  ail/  Omradtriitia  14  Giah. 

Aa  la  obvioaa  from  the  forKoing  account  of  the  Grefk  (Halecta, 

it  IB  not  pooible  to  ipeak  ol  {he  early  hiatory  of  Greek  u  banded 

down  ID  ua  ai  that  of  a  single  uniform  tongue.    Ftmi  tlio  ■vlieat 

gnphica]  chaiacterinka  of  iha  OHintry.  but  arhing,  at  kaS  in  pait, 
imm  ine  fact  that  the  Grecka  cane  uib>  the  countrv  In  ■ipniale 
wave4  divided  from  one  anniher  by  ccnturie*.  Forthehlatvy  oCtha 
Linguage  it  ii  necmary  to  take  is  a  beginning  the  form  eJ  Ihe  loib- 
E>!f»p">n  bi-,,1  w,-  fn.in  which  Greek  OcKwded,  no  far  aa  k  can  be 
re.  .  -k:ii  '  -1  ii'ir:  .1  I'ORitBiiBO  of  the  individual  I.E.  languagea 

SDc  jNETO-EuAorLA!'  LkhcuaoesI.  The  BDunda  of  thii  language,  io 
rasa!  preK-nl  a..H?.:ji. lined,  were  ihe  following  r— 

littipcl  votRl). 


*.7." 


(^  and  M  being  p  and  ft  followed  by  an 


IX'n>il<:  I  i.  111.  J!  ;H  and  dt  •«<  ipirsnts  like  t 
''r.VVl'.  i.^'f  J- r;V[Ma^" aspirin.  ..'eiipli 
{.i^n.t  ihr  ^i(i'f,,fi|.   instead  of  Ihe  roofnlthe  moirnij. 

l,ili[r.-vtl,ir.;  (i;,(!,yt*.gi*(thcBe  differ  from  the  velara  by  being 
>mr,iri..l  wiih  ,1  iJi£)ii  lalnal w-iound). 

'"  'Sir.. 

Dcnu! :  1. 1,  noit-denlat  |,  >,  interdental  peoibly  t>.  *■ 
Palalal :  x  (Scorch  (*),  y. 

Velir:  i(adeer<ygulturalx,heii4iiDWln5wiMdtalccti).J. 
r|r..<<:Iy  B^in  to  »  and  J  and  often  conlund  wilb  them  were 

tt)  NaBl»:V(jibia1).  ■_{denun.«(paUlal).»  (velar),  the  k* 

'.;)  A^  E.uas  Ihe  v<it«ela  an coiKGTTKd,  Greek  retains  the  original 
...dh^t/j  Ljjj.iff^iuoreaceurately Ihananyotherlanguage.  Thesoundi 


and  they  changed  the  lor^  i 


^%. 


In  Greek  f  I 
y  often  aa  t  ano  a^ 

phtbonga  at  a  whole  remained  unchanged  before  a 
It.  Bdofc  a  foUowinf  vewd  the  (Qpl>lhoi«  waa 
!  two  syUablea.  the  s  or  v  forming  a  eonsonanl  at 
e  second  syllaUe,  which  ultimately  diuppeared. 
Mm-  "  run  "  cornea  a  verb  M>  for  (s-Ah  from 
The  conoponditw  adjective  '-  ■-'-  •■--"'•' 
-- "-  *• t^H  only  dii 


ig  in< 


at  the  eMk  of  worda,  wi 
■  r  merely  aa  long  vovi 
:  proethalc  perioa.  A[ 
r-r^o.  ffql^  arise  by  contn 


t  lyllable  woa  AeoHc    The  long 


tf 


larenl  long  diphthongs  hkr 
:tbnnft.i%sy'tlableL 
ensive  change.    The  viticed 
rft.  Ih,  a*,  flk  areeonfiised 
Mer*  (Sin.  MardmO  is  Gr. 


'Thumb.  I>K  erwfiufdf  .Sprocike  un  ZtiuiUr  du  Bdlaiimut 

ooi).  pp.  141-^3. 

'Thninb,*^al.p.i4^ 


5  Ob 
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kima-),  Cr.  (W)-XMio-ff;'  I.E.  ^stigh-  (Skt.  sHgk-),  Gn  vrlxtt', 
I.E.  *iih€i^-  ^Skt.  JIuM-),  Gr.  Mm  (probably),  ^3r.  The  palatal 
and  velar  lenes  cannot  be  distinguished  in  Greek;  for  the  differ- 
ences between  them  resort  must  be  had  to  languages  of  the  satem- 
groupr  such  as  Sanskrit,  Zend  or  Slavonic,  where  the  palatals  appear 
as  sibilanu  (see  Indo-European  Languacbs).  The  labto-velar 
scries  present  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  different  Greek  dialects, 
and  in  the  same  dialect  before  different  sounds.  Thus  in  Attic  before 
c  vowels,  nasals  and  liquids,  the  series  appears  as  r.  p,  f',  before  e 
and  «  vowels  as  r,  ^(t),  9;  in  combination  with  u,  which  led  to  loss 
of  the  X  by  disttmiJation,  «,  y,  x-  Thus  lip/ia*  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  siouo-rt  apart  from  the  ending:  /feCt  to  Latin  bos  (borrowed 
from  Sabine).  Enelish  ccw;  ^6iof      slaughter,"  fn^iw,  old  Irish 

fonintt  *'  I  wound.  PSarallel  to  these  forms  with  p  are  forms  in  the 
talic  languages  except  Latin  and  Faliscan,  and  in  the  Cymric 
group  of  the  Celtic  languages.  The  dental  forms  r,  0,  9  stand  by 
themselves.  Thus  ns  (from  the  same  nx>t  as  voO,  «ot,  vMcy,  etc.) 
is  paralM  to  the  Latin  ouu,  the  Oscan  pis,  old  Irish  eta,  Welsh  pwy, 
*'who?"  "what?";  Attk:  T*rT«p«f.  Ionic  Hactpn  "four^  is 
parallel  to  Latin  muMuor,  Oscan  r<r«^,  old  Irish  cethir,  old  Welsh 
petguari  rtat$  is  from  the  same  root  as  ««u>4.  For  the  voiced 
sound 
fUot 

*'  bowstring,"  Skt.  jyit  Ac  In  Arcado-Cypnan  and  AeoUc,  r  and  0 
often  precede  e  and  i  sounds.  Thus  parallel  to  Attic  rlrraptt 
Lesbian  has  rlawpet.  Homer  W^pci,  Boeotian  s-(rrapct;  Thes- 
salian  /ScXXo^im,  Boeotian  fittSenai  alongside  of  Attic  /M>e^ai, 
Lesbian  /MXXomo*,  Doric  (SAXoMOt  and  also  l^\onut.  In  Arcadian 
and  Cyprian  the  fona  corresponding  to  rtt  was  vis,  in  Thcssaiian 
MS,  whine  the  labialization  was  lost  (see  the  article  on  Q). 

A  great  variety  of  changes  in  the  stopped  consonants  arose  in 
combination  with  other  sounds,  especially  }  (a  semivowel  of  the  nature 
of  English  v),  f  (w)  and  s\  -Tfc,  -At'  became  first  -vw  and  kiter  -r-  in 
Attic  Greek,  •tt'  in  Boeotian  (the  precise  pronunciation  of  -vtf-  and 
b  uncertain) :  Attic  6-w6mM^  earlier  A-«fa:«of .  Boeotian  A-virror, 


.. «« is  much  more  common  than  i  before  c  and  «  sounds;  thus 
(^$*\frota  the  same  root  as  Skt.  ^Imu,  Latin  vSvus;  fii6t 


ixiac  "TT-:  nrcn  pitcn,  Attic  sirra  from  rUfOt  cp«  Latin 
pis,  piciSt  iMavtar,  Attic  O^imut  comparative  to  IXaxfo.  6^  and  ti 
became  f:  Zcfa  (Skt.  DySu^)  kkwlfia  from  Okrh,  stem  fiun«- 
"  hope,"  |HurrI{te  from  M^tri^,  stem  uurriy  "  lash." 
•'  (a)  The  sound  ^  was  represented  in  the  Greek  alphabet  by  f,  the 
"  digamma,"  but  m  Attic  and  Ionic  the  sound  was  lost  very  early. 
In  AeolK.  particulariy  Boeotian  and  Lesbian,  it  was  persistent,  and 
so  also  in  many  Doric  dialects,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  words. 
When  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  adopted  by  districts  which  had  retained 
r,  it  was  represented  by  0:  0piio9  Aeolk  for  ^Uem,  tje,  Ffi6ior. 
In  Attic  it  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace;  in  Ionic  it  lengthened  the 
preceding  syllable;  thus  in  Homer  bwaidfos  is  scanned  with  o  long 
because  the  root  of  the  verb  contained  F:  lf<t-.  Attic  has  (ifot , 
but^  Ionic  {cZfw  for  (fafet.  Its  combination  with  r  became  'sa*-, 
Attic  and  Boeotian  -rr-,  in  rivatpu,  rirrtfts,  wkrrapa  for  I.E.  ^Self-^ 
But  the  most  effective  ol  all  elements  in  changing  the  appcurance 
of  Greek  words  was  the  sound  s.  Before  vowels  at  the  oeginning, 
or  between  voweb  in  the  middle  of  words.  It  passed  into  an  n  sound, 
the  "  rot»;h  breathing."  Thus  I«t&  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin 
sepUm,  Owlish  jcMii;  IX-t  has  the  same  stem  as  the  Latin  sal, 
English  saHf;  dW  for  dku  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  iiro  {*eHs6). 
Combined  with  ior  ti  also  it  passes  into  hi  Mw,  Skt.  yy&man, 
"band":  jttt,  uonc  iUt,  Latin  SMd{i^,  Enriish  sweet',  cp. 
flinio  for  *Fom9ftt  v^fin,  Lesbian  Mu)bt  "  tempk:,  through  v^fit 
from  *Fa0'/b-ff  connected  with  Foiw  "  dwell."  Before  nasals  and 
liquids  s  was  assimilated:  im-Hu*  Latin  vU-rU'S,  English  srnUe; 
H^  Latin  nietm,  English  snow;  X^tw,  Latin  laxus^  English  stack; 

Cw  from  *sref-6  of  the  same  origin  as  English  stream  (where  i  is  a 
ter  insertbn),  imperfect  Wm^  for  *csr«|Mw;  cp,  also  ^X<yMii/lty, 

After  nasals  s  is  assimilated  except  finally;  when  asnmilated^  in  all 
dialects  except  Aeolic  the  previous  syUafaJe  is  lengthened  if  not 
already  bng:  Attic  bvt/ia,  !#!«««  for  the  first  aorist  VncMsa, 
*emem^',  but  rhn,  r6wt,  &c.,  of.  the  accusative  pi.  either  remained 
or  became  in  Aeolic  rUx,  rcUc.  in  Ionic  and  Attic  rofo,  r6»,  in  Doric 
r^,  rAs;  cp.  rOdt  for  *rt6\wn»  0is  for  */MjTt,  ctr  "^one "  {or 
*iem-s,  then  by  analogy  of  the  neuter  *mm.  ^  Assimilation  of  e  to 
preceding  o  and  X  is  a  matter  of  dialect:  Ionic  9mpaii*,  but  Attic 
9npp&,  vand  so  also  the  Doric  of  Thera:  UAea^  but  forwXa  for 


I  ordinal  m  becomes  »;  hence  /Mm  with  n,  though  from  the  same 
raoc  as  Enslish  cmm.  Original  i  does  not  survive  in  Greek,  but  is 
reprcsentcoby  the  aspirate  at  the  be^^nning  of  words,  AYi*6f  ■Skt. 
f9jnas;  medially  after  consonanta  it  disappears,  affecting  the 
pivoeding  consonant  or  syllable  where  a  consonant  precedes; 
between  vowels  it  disappears.  A  sound  of  the  same  kind  is 
indicated  in  Cyprian  and  aooie  other  dialccto  as  a  glide  or  transition 
sound  between  two  vowels. 

(e)  The  most  remarkable  featim  in  the  treatment  of  the  nasals  » 
that  when  »  or  m  forms  a  syllable  by  itself  its  consonant  character 
idbappcan  altogether  and  it  ia  repRacntod  by  tfaa  vowel  •  only: 


^omi  System. — The  I.E.  noun  had  three  aumbeis,  but  the  dual 
limitra  to  pairs,  the  two  hands,  the  two  horses  in  the  diariot, 


rar^f,  Latin  tetUus,  «•  negative  partkld,  Latia  til,  Engliali  «a; 
A-vXbot  has  the  same  prefix  as  the  Latin  tim-fiae  (f^).  Ifie  Uquids 
in  similar  cases  show  Xa  or  oX  and  pa  or  «^:  rWXainv,  «4-T«Xrcc; 
tBpoKor,  BpOffirt,  fApcrer. 

The  ends  of  words  were  modified  in  a^iearance  by  the  loss  of  all 
stop-consonants  and  the  change  of  final  m  to  s.  Ut^  Latin  il^; 
{vy^,  Latin  iugum. 

Accent. — The  vowel  system  of  Greek  has  been  so  wdl  preserved 
because  it  shows  till  late  times  very  little  in  the  way  of  atress  aooent. 
As  in  eariy  Sanskrit  the  accent  was  picdominantly  a  pitch  accent 
(see  Accent). 

was 

and  was  so  little  in  use  that  the  original  form  of  the  oblique  cases 
cannot  be  restored  with  certainty.  Ionic  has  no  dual.  The  !.£. 
noun  had  the  folkiwing  cases:  Nominative,  Accusative,  Genitive, 
Ablative,  Instrumental,  Locative  and  Dative.  The  vocative  was 
not  properly  a  case,  because  it  usually  stands  outside  the  syntactical 
construction  of  the  sentence;  when  a  distinctive  form  Appears,  it  is 
the  bare  stem,  and  there  ia  no  form  (separate  from  the  nominative) 
for  the  plural.  Greek  has  confused  genitive  and  aUative  (the  db- 
tinction  between  them  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  pro- 
nouns), except  for  the  solitary  ^obM">aLES0tr  ia  an  tnscriptbn 
of  Delphi.  The  instrumental,  locative  and  dative  are  mixed  in  one 
case,  partly  for  phonetic,  partly  for  syntactical  reasons.  In  Arcadian. 
Elean,  Boeotbn,  and  later  widely  in.N.  Greece,  the  locative  -m  b 
used  for  the  dative.  The  masculine  d*stema  make  the  nom.  in 
most  dialects  in  -fif.  The  genitive  b  in  *j»  (with'«  bom»wed  from 
the  0-stems),  which  remains  in  Homer  and  Boeotbn,  appean  in 
Arcado-Cyprian  as  -av,  and  with  metatbesb  of  quantity  •>««#  ia 
Ionic  The  Attic  form  in  -«v  b  borrowed  directly  from  the  o-stems. 
In  the  plural  the  -i  and  -0  stems  follow  the  article  in  making  their 
nominatives  in  -«  and  -«c  instead  of  the  original  -di  and  -Af.  The 
neuter  plural  was  in  origin  a  collective  angular,  and  for  thb  reason 
takes  a  singubr  verb;  aae  plural  of  {vytv  "  yoke  "  was  oriainally 
*fflfMl,  and  declined  like  anjr  other  -d  stem.  But  through  the  influence 
of  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  the  neuter  took  the  same  oblique 
cases,  and  like  its  own  singular  made  the  accusative  the  same  aa  the 
nominative.  In  the  plural  of  -d  and  -d  stems,  the  locative  ia  -^tai^ 
•«i«t  was  long  kept  apart  from  the  instrumental-dative  form  ia 
-aiff,  •Mt. 

The  Verb  5yi/ieiN.— The  verb  system  of  Greek  b  more  oomi^te 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  I.E.  languages.  Its  only  rival,  the  eariy 
Vedic  verb  system,  b  already  in  decajr  wheat  history  b^ns,  and 
when  the  clanical  period  of  Sanskrit  arrives  the  moods  have  broken 
down,  and  the  aonst,  perfect,  and  impedect  tenses  are  syntactically 
confused.  Throughout  the  Greek  classical  period  the  moods  are 
maintained,  but  in  the  period  of  the  KO»ti  the  optative  occun  less 
and  less  and  finally  disappears.  The  original  I.E.  had  two  vokcs, 
an  active  and  a  middle,  and  to  these  Greek  has  added  a  third,  the 
pasMve,  distinguished  from  the  middle  in  many  verbs  by  separate 
forms  for  the  future  and  aorist,  made  with  a  syUable  -^^ripaMao^mt, 
Irtf49fv,  though  in  thb  instance,  nj^fofMUt  the  future  middle,  b 
often  mied  with  a  passive  sense.  Other  forma  which  Grcdc  has  added 
to  the  original  system  are  the  pluperfect — in  form  a  paat  of  the 
perfect  stem  with  aorist  endinga.  It  merely  caroressed  the  nerfect 
action  in  past  time,  and,  except  as  derived  from  the  context,  oid  not 
posMss  the  notion  of  rebtive  time  (past  at  a  time  already  past), 
which  attaches  to  the  Latin  forms  witn  the  same  name.  The  future 
optative  was  abo  a  new  formation,  betraying  its  origia  in  the  fact 
that  it  b  almost  entirely  limited  to  Oratio  Obtiqua,  The  aorbt 
imperatives  were  also  new;  the  historv of  some  of  them,  as  the  second 
sing,  act.^  roBnm,  is  not  very  clear.  The  whole  verb  system  b  affected 
by  the  dbtinction  between  -9  and  -wt  verbs;  the  former  or  thematic 
verbs  have  a  so^alled  **  thematic  vowel  "  between  the  root  and  the 
personal  suffix,  while  the  -mi  verbs  attach  the  suffixes  directly  to 
the  root.  The  dbtinction  b  really  one  between  monosyllabic  and 
disyllabic  roots.  The  hbtory  of  the  personal  endings  II  not  altogether 
clear;  the  •^  verbs  have  in  the  present  forms  for  the  and  and  3rd 

eirson  in  -«ct  and  •«,  which  are  not  yet  elucidated.  In  the  middle, 
reek  does  not  entirely  agree  with  Sanskrit  in  its  personal  endings, 
ancl  the  original  forma  cannot  all  be  restored  with  certainty.  Ine 
endinga  of  the  primary  tenses  differed  from  those  of  the  secondary, 
but  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  between  them. 

The«yntax  of  the  verb  is  founded  on  the  original  I.E.  dbtinction 
of  the  verb  forms,  not  by  time  (tenae),  but  by  forms  of  action,  pro- 
gressive action  (present  and  imperfect),  consummated  action  (aon&t), 
state  arising  from  action,  emphatic  or  repeated  action  (perfect). 
F6r  the  details  of  this  see  Indo-Europban  Languages. 

Bibliography. — (i.)  A  grammar  of  Greek,  whkJi  will  deal  fully 
with  the  whole  material  of  the  language^  is  at  present  a  desideratum, 
and  is  hardly  possible  so  long  as  new  dialect  material  b  being  con* 
staatly  added  and  while  comparatively  so  little  has  been  done  on 
the  syntax  of  the  dblectf.  The  greatest  collection  of  material  is 
to  be.  found  in  the  new  edition  of  iCahner's  Griechische  Grammatik^ 
Laait-  Mud  Formefdekre,  by  Bbss  (a  vols..  1890-1892);  Syntax,  by 
Ofth  (a  vols.,  1896,  1900).  Blass's  part  is  useful  only  for  matfrial. 
the  ex|:^natioas  being  entirely  antiquated.  The  only  full  historical 
account  of  the  language  (sounds,  forms  and  syntax)  at  present  in 
enistfiKie  b  K.  Brugmaim  »  Griedrische  CrammatUi  urd  ed.,  1900), 
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Cvrttv  Umyti'uCntikUdmCrammntik  faoAim  on  accent  dray ntax). 
which  did  excellent  pioneer  work  when  it  &tu  appeared  in  1880.  wu 
hardiv  broueht  up  to  date-in  its  3rd  edition  (1896).  but Hs  (tilt  useful 
for  thm  diafect  and  bibliographical  material  collected.  See  alao 
H.  Hirt,  Hamdbuck  der  grieek.  Lout-  und  FornunUhrt  (1902).  Of 
smaller  gramnars  in  English  perhaps  the  most  complete  b  that  of 
I.  Thonmson  (London,  1909)<  The  grammar  o£  Homer-was  handled 
by  D.  B.  M  onro  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  189 1 ).  The  syntax  has  been  treated 
in  man^  special  works,  amongst  which  may  oe  mentioned  W.  W. 
Goodwin.  Syntax  of  the  Creek  Moods  and  Tenses  (new  ed.,  1889): 
B.  L.  CUdcniceveand  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Syntax  ofCUusual  Greek  from 
Homer  to  Demosthenes^  pt.  i.  (New  York.  1901—  and  following); 
J.  M.  Stahl,  KriUsck'ktslorische  Syntax  des  grUckucken  Yeihums 
(1907);  F.  E.  Thompson,  Auic  Creek  Syntax  (1907).  (ii.)  The 
lelatjona  between  Greek  and  the  other  I.E.  languages  are  very  well 
brausht  oat  in  P.  Kretschmer's  Einleitnng  in  die  Ceukichte  der 
i^kisckem  Spnuke  (Gottineen,  1896).  For  comparative  grammar 
see  K.  Brugmann  and  B.  Uelbruck,  Crundriss  der  ver/^eidiendeH 
Crammaiik  der  indogermanischen  Spracken  (the  2nd  ed.,  begun  1897. 
is  still  incomplete)  and  Brugmann's  Kurte  verglekkende  Crammattk 
(I90>-I90S) :  A.  Meillet,  Introdttctian  A  i'Hnde  eomparatne  des  langues 
indo-eurofSennes  (2nd  ed.,  1908).  Greek  compared  with  Latin  and 
English :  P.Giles.  A  Short  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology  for  Classical 
Students  (2nd  ed.,  IQOI,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  nricf  account 
and  specimens  of  the  dialects):  Ricmann  and  Goclxcr,  Crammaire 
eomparatioe  du  Crec  et  du  latin  (1901).  a  parallel  grammar  in  2  vols., 
specially  valuable  for  syntax,  (iii.)  For  the  dialects  two  works  have 
recently  appeared,  both  covering  in  brief  space  the  whole  field: 
A.  Thumb,  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Dialekte  (with  bibliographies 
for  each  dialect,  1909);  C.  D.  Buck.  Introduction  to  Ike  Study  of  the 
Greek  Dialects,  Grammar,  Selected  Inscriptions,  Glossary  (Boston, 
1910).  Works  on  a  larger  scale  have  been  undertaken  by  R.  Meistcr, 
by  O.  Hoffmann  and  by  H.  W.  Smyth.  For  the  kou^  may  be 
ffiecially  mentioned  A.  Thumb,  Die  grieek.  SPracht  in  ZeitaUer  des 
HeUenismus  (1901);  E.  Mayser,  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Papyri 
OMS  der  Ptolemderteit:  Lout-  und  Wortlehre  (1906) ;  TL  St  J.  Thackeray, 
A  Grammar  of  the  (M  Testament  in  Creek,  vol.  i.  (1009);  Bla^ 
Grammar  of  New  Testament  Creek,  trans,  by  Thackeray  (1898) ;  J.  H. 
Moulton,  A  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Creek,  /.  Prolegomena  (3rd 
ed.,  i<3io6),  (iv.)  For  the  development  from  the  kouHi  to  modern 
Greek:  A.  N.  Jannarts,  An  Historical  Creek  Grammar,  chiefly  of  the 
Attic  Dialect,  as  written  and  spoken  from  Classical  Antiquity  doom 
to  tke  Present  Time  (190O;  C.  N.  Hatzidakis.  Einleilung  in  die 
weugriechiscke  Grammatik  (1893);  A.  Thumb,  Handbuch  der  neu- 
griechischen  Volhss^rache  (2nd  ed.  1910).  (v.)  The  inscriptions  are 
collected  in  Inunptiones  Graecae  in  the  course  of  publication  by 
the  Berlin  Academy,  those  important  for  dialect  in  the  Sammlung 
der  yiech.  Dialektinschriflen,  edited  by  Colli(2  and  Bochtcl.  The 
earlier  parts  of  this  colfcction  are  to  some  extent  superseded  by 
btcr  volumes  of  the  Inscr.  Graecae,  containing  better  readings  and 
new  inscriptions.  A  good  selection  (too  brieO  is  Solmsen's  Inscrip- 
tiones  Graecae  ad  inluslrandas  dialectos  selectae  (3rd  cd.,  19 10).  A 
serviceable  lexicon  for  dialect  words  is  van  Hcrwcrdcn's  Lexicon 
GraecuM  suppletorium  et  dialecticum  (2nd  ed.,  much  enlarged,  2  vols* 
1910).  (vi.)  The  historical  basis  for  the  distribution  01  the  Greek 
dialects  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  histories  of  E.  Meyer  {Ceuhichte 
des  Altertunu,  ii.)  and  G.  Busolt  (Criechische  Ceschichle,  t.j;  by  Pro- 
fessor Ridg:cu'ay,  Early  Age  ^  Greece,  I.  (1901),  and  P.  Krctschmer 
in  Gtofta,  1.  ^  n.  Sec  ziso  A.  Fick,  Die  vorptechischen  Orlsnamen 
(j9^S)*  (^i>)  Bibliographies  containing  the  new  publications  on 
Creek,  with  some  account  of  their  contents,  appear  from  time 


Murray).  (P.  Gi.) 

GREEK  LAW«  Ancient  Greek  law  is  a  bxanch  of  comparative 
jurisprudence  the  importance  of  which  has  been  long  ignored. 
Orctfft  inr  J^"^*  ^^^  commonly  left  its  study  to  scholars,  who 
madcamf  have  generally  refrained  from  compsaring  the  institu- 
foraOro  tions  of  the  Greeks  with  those  of  other  nations.  Greek 
^]j^  law  has,  however,  been  partially  compared  with 
fruwiKTb    j^QQjjm  Ij^^^  ^q^  jj^g  jj^Q  ioddenttlly  illustrated 

with  the  aid  of  the  primitive  in.^titutions  of  the  Germanic 
nations.  It  inay  now  be  studied  in  its  earlier  stages  in  the 
laws  of  Gortyn;  its  influence  may  be  traced  in  legal  docu- 
ments preserved  in  Egyptian  papyri;  and  it  may  be  recognfatcd 
as  a  consistent  whde  in  its  ultimate  reUitlons  to  Roman  Uw  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  existence  of  certain  panhellenic  prindples  of  law  is  implied 
by  the  custom  of  settling  a  difference  between  two  Grctk  states, 
or  between  members  of  a  single  state,  by  resorting  to  extemal 
arbitration.  The  general  unity  of  Greek  Isw  is  mainly  to  be 
Ken  in  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  adoptuui,  in  laws  of  commerce 
and  contract), and  in  the  publicity  uniformly  given  to  legal 
agreements.' 


No  systematic  collection  ct  Greek  Uws  has  come  down  lo 
us.    Our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  earliest  notioas  of  the  subject 

is  derived  from  the  Homeric  poems.    For  the  details      

of  AttTc  law  we  have  to  depend  on  ex  pcrte  statements  **|jy* 
in  the  speeches  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  we  arc  some-  TutU. 
times  enabled  to  check  those  statements  by  the 
trustworthy,  but  often  imperfect,  aid  of  inscriptions.  Incidental 
illustrations  of  the  laws  of  Athens  may  be  found  in  the  Laws 
ol  Plato,  who  deals  with  the  theory  of  tbo  subject  without 
eaerdsing  «ny  influence  on  actual  practice.  The  Lams  of 
Plato  are  criticized  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  who,  besides 
discussing  laws  in  their  relation  to  constitutions,  reviews  the 
work  of  certain  early  Greek  lawgivers.  The  treatise  on  the 
CoHslitutian  of  Athens  includes  an  account  of  the  jurisdiction  oC 
the  various  public  officials  and  of  the  machineor  of  the  law  courts, 
and  thus  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  second-hand  testimony 
of  grammarians  and  scholiasts  who  derived  their  information 
from  that  treatise  (see  CoNSTiTimoN  or  Athens).  The  works 
of  Theophrastits  On  the  Laws,  which  included  a  recapitulation  of 
the  laws  of  various  barbaric  as  well  as  Grecian  states,  are  now 
represented  by  only  a  few  fragments  (Nos.  97-106,  cd.  Wimmer). 

Our  earliest  evidence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
In  the  primitive  sodcty  of  the  heroic  age  (as  noticed  by  Plato) 
written  laws  were  necessarily  unknown;  for,  "in 
that  eariy  period,  they  had  no  letters;  they  lived 
by  habit  and  by  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  "  f;Laws, 
680  a).  Wc  find  a  survival  from  a  still  more  primitive  time  in 
the  savage  Cyclops,  who  is  "  unfamiliar  with  dooms  of  law,  or 
mVes  of  light"  (oCre  6'ucas  c5  eUdra  o^Okfuoras,  Od.  ix.  215 
and  XI}  f.). 

Diki  (iUti),  assigned  by  Curtius  (Eiym.  134)  to  the  same  nwt  as 
StUwiii,  primarily  means  a  "  way  pointed  out,"  a  "  course  pre- 
scribed by  usage,  hence  "  way  "  or  "  fashion."  "  manner  **  «-- 
or  '* picccdent."  In  the  Homcrk  poems  it  sometimes  ^^ 
fignines  a  "  doom  "  of  kiw,  a  legal  "  right,"  a  "  lawsuit ";  while  it 
IS  rardy  synonymous  with  "justice,  as  in  Od,  xiv.  84,  where 
**  the  gods  honour  justice,"  rtowi  ttnp. 

Various  senses  oif  "  right "  are  expressed  In  the  same  poems  by 

tkemis  (M|uf),  a  term  assigned  (ik.  354)  to  the  same  root  as  rWimu 
I..  :*.  «^»....  .......  tk—JI.  :_  *k.*  ..u:>i.  <•  u.-  u^i^—  i..-^ 


Which  the  king  receives  from  Zeus  with  his  sceptre  (//.  ix.  99). 
Tkemis  axtd  dike  have  somcHmcs  been  compared  with  the  Roman /a« 
and  jus  respectively,  the  former  being  regarded  as  of  divine,  the 
latter  of  human  oricin;  and  this  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  latest 
view  (that  of  Hirzcl),  which  makes  "  counsel "  the  primary  meaning 
of  tkemis. 

Tkestuos  ^heuM),  an  ordinance  (from  the  same  root  as  tkemis),  is 
not  found  in  "  Homer,"  except  in  the  last  lino  o£  the    ♦^---.^^ 
original  form  of  the  Odyssey  (xxiii.  296),  where  it  probably    Luml 
refers  to  the  *'  ordinance  *'  of  wedlock.     The  common    '^■•■» 
term  for  law,  r6f»n,  is  first  found  in  Hesod,  but  not  in  a  specially 
legal  ipnse  (e.g.  Op.  376). 

A  trial  for  homicide  is  one  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles  (//.  xviii.  497-S08).    TIic  folk  arc  here  to  b« 
seen  thronging  the  market-place,  where  a  strife  has 
Sxtiscn.  between  two  men  as  to  the  price  of  a  man  that     J^^ 
has  been  slain.    The  slayer  vows  that  he  has  paid  ail 
U^ero   ic&irr*  Asrodoi/vat),   the  kinsman  of  the   slain  protests 
that  he  has  received  nothing  {avaivtTo  tufiiy  i\ia$ai);  both 
ace  eager  to  join  issue  before  an  umpire,  and  both  are  favoured 
by  their  friends  among  the  folk,  who  arc  kept  back  by  the  heralds, 
llie  cause  is  tried  by  the  elders,  who  are  seated  on  policed 
stones  in  a  sacred  circle,  and  in  the  midst  there  lie  two  talents 
of  gold,  "  to  give  to  him  who,  among  them  all,  sets  forth  th« 
cftuse  most  rightly  "  (7^  S6iu»  6r  pcrd  roiat  ^taiv  Wiatrara  ^Arot). 

The  discussions  of  the  above  passage  have  chiefly  turned  on  two 
points:  (i)  the  legal  Questions  at  issue ^  and  {2)  the  destination  of 
the  "  two  talents,  (i)  In  the  ordinary  view  fa),  it  is  solely  a  question 
whether  the  fine  or  blood-money,  corresponding  to  ttte  Wergetd  (see 
Wbrokld,  Tatrrovic  PtOrLBs,  BaiTaix:  Anglo  Saxam)  of  the  old 
Germaiuc  law  (Grimm,  RecktsallcrtkMmeft  661  f.^,  has  been  paid  or 
not.  (This  is  accepted  by  Thonissen,  Lipsius»  Sidgwick  and  Ridgc< 
way.)  In  the  other  view  (ft),  it  is  held  tnat  the  slayer  claimed  to 
pay  *'  the  fine,  and  the  kinsman  of  the  slain  "  refused  to  accept  any 
compensation  "  (so  Paasow  and  Leaf,  approved  by  Pollock),  (a)  The 
"  two  talenu  "  (shown  by  Ridgeway  to  be  a  small  sum,  equal  in 
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value  to  two  oxen)  are  awarded  either  (a)  to  the  litigant  who  *'  pleads 
his  cause  most  iustly  before  them**  (so  Thonissen,  Shifleto  and 
Lipaiusi  in  aoooroanoe  with  the  Attic  use  of  phrases  like  Moir  drtlw), 
or  (6)  to  the  judge  **  who.  among  all  the  elders,  gives  the  most 
righteous  judgrocot  '*  Cso  Maine,  approved-  by  Sdgwick,  Pollock, 
Leaf  and  Kidgeway). 

On  this  controversy,  cf.  Maine's  Andent  Law,  chap.  x.  pp.  3^5  f., 
^05  f.,  ed.  Poiiock;  Thonissen.  Droit  pinal  (1875),  37;  P.  M. 
Laurence  (on  ShiUeto's  view)  in  jlowntd  oj  PhMocf>  viii.  (i8ro), 
I2S  f. :  Ridgeway,  ih.  x.  (1883).  30  f .,  and  Journal  oJ  Heltmic  Studies, 
viii.  (1887),  133  t.;  and  Leaf,  tfr.  viii.  122  f.,  and  in  his  Commentary 
on  lUad,  ii.  (1902).  610-614';  also  J.  H.  Lipsius  in  Leiptiger  Sludien, 
Kii.  (1890),  325-231,  criticized  by  H.  Sklgwick  in  OottZcof  RtoUmt 
Viii.  (1894).  1-4- 

We  are  told  elsewhere  in  Homer  that  sometimes  a  man  accepted 
blood-money  from  the  slayer  of  his  brother  or  his  son,  and  tha( 
the  slayer  remained  in  the  land  after  paying  this  penalty  (//.  ix. 
633).  As  a  rule  the  slayer  found  it  safest  to  flee  (Oi.  xxiii. 
118  f.),  but  even  so,  he  might  be  pursued  by  the  friends  of  the 
slain  (Oi.  zv.  373-278).  If  be  remained,  the  land  was  not  (as 
in  later  ages)  deemed  to  be  polluted  by  his  presence.  In  Homer, 
Orestes  does  not  slay  Clytaemestra,  and  be  needs  no  "  purifica- 
tion "  for  slaying  Aegisthus. 

The  laws  of  Sparta  are  ascribed  to  the  legislation  of  Lycuzgus, 
whose  traditional  dale  is  884  B.C.  Written  laws  are  said  to  have 
Q/teklaw  ^i'  expressly  forbidden  by  Lycuigus  (Plutarch, 
gfvmru  Lycurgus,  13);  hence  the !'  laws  of  Sparta  "  are  simply 
trousM  a  body  ol  traditional  observances.  We  learn  that  all 
mtSpartM.  jf|^  f^^  homicide  came  before  the  0>uncil  of  Elders 
and  lasted  for  several  days,  and  that  all  civil  causes  were  tried 
by  the  ephors  {q.v).  We  are  also  told  that  originally  the  land 
was  equally  divided  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  and  that  this 
equality  was  enforced  by  law  (Polybius  vL  45-46).  Early  in  the 
4th  century  the  ephor  Epltadcus,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with 
his  son,  enacted  that  every  Spartan  should  be  allowed  to  transfer 
his  estate  and  his  allotment  to  any  other  person  (Plutarch,  Agis, 
S),  while  Aristotle,  in  a  much-debated  passage  of  the  PdUUs 
(ii.  9.  I4>i5),  criticizes  the  Spartan  constitution  for  allowing  the 
accumulation  of  property  in  a  few  hands,  an  evil  aggravated  (>y 
the  large  number  of  "  heiresses";  **  a  man  (he  adds)  may 
bestow  his  heiress  on  any  one  he  pleases;  and,  if  he  dies  intestate, 
this  privilege  descends  to  his  heir." 

Law  was  first  reduced  to  writing  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  A 
written  code  is  a  necessary  condition  of  just  judgment,  and 
such  a  code  was  the  first  concession  which  the  peopl<; 
in  the  Greek  cities  extorted  from  the  ruling  aristocracies. 
The  change  was  generally  effected  with  the  aid  of  a 
single  legislator  entrusted  with  complete  authority 
to  draw  up  a  code. 

The  first  communities  to  reach  this  stage  of  progress  were 
the  Greek  colonies  in  the  West.  The  Epizephyrian  Locrians, 
rifciifiw  near  the  extreme  south  of  Italy,  received  the  earliest 
ML^ai  written  code  from  Zaleucus  (663  B.C.),  whose  strict 
and  severe  legislation  put  an  end  to  a  period  of  strife 
and  confusion,  though  we  know  little  of  his  laws, 
except  that  they  attached  definite  penalties  to  each  offence, 
and  that  they  strictly  protected  the  rights  of  property.    Two 

^ centuries  later,  his  code  was  adopteid  even  by  the 

•JUJJJ^  Athenian  colony  of  Thurii  in  south  Italy  (443  B'C-). 
^1^  Charondas,  the  "  disciple  "  of  Zaleucus,  became  the 

lawgiver,  not  only  of  his  native  town  of  Catana  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily,  but  also  of  other  Chalcidian  colonies  in 
Sicily  and  Italy.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  marked  by  a 
singular  precision,  but  there  was  nothing  (says  Aristotle) 
that  he  could  claim  as  his  own  except  the  special 
procedure  against  false  witnesses  {PoiitkSt  ii.  i3.  11). 
In  the  case  of  judges  who  neglected  to  serve  in  the 
law  courts,  he  inflicted  a  large  fine  on  the  rich  and  a  small  fine 
on  the  poor  {ib.  vi.  (iv.)  13.  3).  Androdamas  of  Rhegtum  gave 
^■- .  laws  on  homicide  and  on  heiresses  to  the  Chakidians 
•TMnUk.  of  Thrace,  while  Philolaus  of  Corinth  provided  the 
Thebans  with  "  laws  of  adoption  "  with  a  view  to 
preventing  any  change  in  the  numGer  of  the  allotments  of  Und 
\ib.  iL  13.  8-I4). 
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Local  kgiilaUon  in  Crete  is  represented  by  the  law«  ofthtf 
important  city  of  CSortjrn,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Ida  in  a 
plain  watered  by  the  Lcthaeus.  Part  of  that  stream 
forms  a  sluice  for  a  water-mill,  and  at  or  near  this  mill  ^oJHj^ 
some  fragmentary  inscriptions  were  found  by  Freodi 
archaeologists  in  1857  and  1879.  The  great  inscription,  to 
which  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  is  due,  was  not  dis- 
covered until  1884.  It  had  been  preserved  on  a  waU  37  ft. 
long  and  5  ft.  high,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  buried  in  the 
ground,  while  its  iarthest  extremity  passed  obliquely  athwart 
the  bed  of  the  mill-stream.  It  was  necessary  to  divert  the  water 
before  the  last  four  columns  could  be  transcribed  by  the  Italian 
scholar,  Federico  Halbherr,  whose  work  was  completed  in  the 
same  year  by  the  excavation  and  transcription  of  the  first  eight 
columns  by  the  (German  scholar,  E.  Fabridus.  In  the  following 
year  Halbherr  discovered  more  than  eighty  small  fragments  on 
the  ne^bbouring  site  of  a  former  tempk  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo. 

These  fragments,  which  are  far  earlier  than  the  great  inscription 
above-mentioned,  have  been  asMgncd  to  about  650  b.c.     They 

E recede  the  introduccion  of  coined  moncv  into  Crete,  the  penalties 
eing  reckoned,  not  in  coins,  but  in  caldrons.  They  deal  with  the 
powers  of  the  magistrates  and  the  observances  of  religion,  but  are 
mainly  concerned  with  private  matters  of  barter  and  sale,  dowry 
and  adoption,  inheritance  and  succession,  fines  for  trespass  and 
questions  of  blood-money.  As  In  the  code  of  Zaleucus,  we  have  a 
fixed  scale  of  penalties,  including  the  fine  of  a  dngle  tripod,  and  ^ang- 
ingfrom  one  to  a  hundred  caldrons. 

The  ^reat  inscription  is  perhaps  two  centuries  later  (c.  4^  B.C.). 
Itrongists  of  a  number  of  amendments  or  additions  to  an  earlier  code, 
and  it  deals  exclusively  with  private  law,  in  which  the  family  and 
family  propcrtv  occupy  the  largest  part.  The  procedure  is  entirely 
oral:  oaths  ana  other  oral  testimony  are  alone  admitted;  there  are 
no  documentary  proofs,  and  no  record  of  the  verdict  except  in  the 
memory  of  the^udge  or  of  his  "  remembrancer.*'  All  the  causes  are 
tried  before  a  single  judge,  who  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
suit.  Where  the  law  specially  enjoins  it,  he  is  bound  to  ^vc  judg- 
ment (Bu49<cv)  in  accordance  mth  the  law  and  the  "  witnesses  or 
oaths,  but,  in  other  cases,  he  is  permitted  to  take  oath  and  decide 
UplftiA  in  view  of  "  the  contentions  of  the  parties,"  as  distinguished 
from  '^the  declarations  of  the  witnesses.*'  Offences  against  the 
person  are  treated  as  matters  of  private  compensation  according  to 
a  carefully  graduated  tariff.  In  certain  cases  the  defendant  may 
clear  himself  by  an  "  oath  of  purgation  "  with  the  support  of  "  co- 
jurors" (<S|twM^fti),  the  Bideshdjer  of  old  Germanic  law  (Grimm 
859  f.),  who  have  no  necessary  knowledge  of  the  facts.  There  is  no 
interference  with  the  exposure  of  infants,  except  in  the  interest  of 
the  father  (if  the  child  is  free-born)  or  of  the  lord  (In  the  case  of  serfs). 
The  law  of  debt  is  primitive,  though  less  severe  than  that  of  the  early 
Romans.  In  contrast  with  these  primitive  elements  we  have  others 
which  are  distinctly  progrcssivob  The  estates  of  husband,  wife  and 
sons  are  regarded  as  absolutely  distinct.  Wills  are  unknown,  even 
in  their  most  restricted  form.  Elaborate  i}rovisions  are  made  to 
secure  with  all  speed  the  marriagte  of  an  "  heiress  ":  she  is  bound  to 
marry  the  eldest  of  her  paternal  uncles  or  to  surrender  part  of  her 
estate,  and  it  is  only  if  there  are  no  paternal  uncles  that  she  is 

(>crmitted  to  marry  one  (and  that  the  eldest)  of  their  sons.  Adoption 
s  made  by  the  simple  procedure  of  mounting  a  block  of  stone  in  the 
market-place  and  makinga  public  announcement  at  a  time  when  th« 
citizens  are  assembled.  The  adopted  son  does  not  inherit  any  larcer 
share  than  that  of  a  daughter.  Any  one  who  desires  to  repudiate  his 
adopted  son  makes  a  public  announcement  as  before,  and  the  person 
repudiated  recctvea,  by  way  of  nominal  compensation,  the  gilt  of  a 
small  number  of  staters.  In  these  later  "  laws  of  Gortyn  "  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  payments  are  made,  not  in  "  caldrons,"  but 
in  coins.  In  the  inscription  itself  the  laws  are  simply  described  as 
•*  these  writinw." 

The  text  of  the  great  inscription  was  first  published  by  E.  Fabrictus 
in  Alh.  Miuh,  ix.  (1865),  362-384;  there  is  a  cast  of  the  whok  in 
the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology.  Cf.  Comparetti's 
Legn  di  Gortyna  (1893);  BQcheler  and  Zittelmann  in  Rhnn.  Mus. 
xl.  (1885):  Dareste,  HaussouUler  and  Th.  Reinach,  Inscr.  juridiques 
fftcques,  ixL  (1894),  352-493  (with  the  literature  there  quoted). 
Eng.  trans,  by  Roby  in  Imw  Quarterly  Renew  (1886),  135*152;  see 
also  B.  S.  Roberts,  Ck.  Epitraphy,  i.  39  ^-j  S»  f-.  325-33^:  J-  w. 
Headlam  in  Journal  of  HeUentc  Studies,  xiii.  (1892-1893),  48-69: 
P.  Gardner  and  F.  B.  Jcvons,  Creek  Antiquities  (1895).  56o-574: 
W.  Wyse  in  Whibley's  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (1905).  378-3»3'. 
and  Hermann  Lipsius,  Zum  Rtckt  mm  CoHyns  (Le^ig,  I909)> 

A  Roman  writer  ascribes  to  the  Athenians  the  very  Invention 
of  lawsuits  (Aelian,  Vaf.  Hist.  in.  38),  and  the  Athenians 
themselves  regarded  their  tribunals  of  homicide  as 
instKutlona    of    immemorial    antiquity    (laocr.    Paneg.    40). 
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On  the  abolition  of  the  single  decennial  arehon  ^  in  683  B.C.,  Iiis 
dutieft  were  distributed  over  tevtral  eflidab  hokling  oflke  for 
one  year  only.  The  judicial  duties  thenceforth  dbcharged  by 
the  chief  arehon  (/Ae  arehon),  in  the  case  of  eitiaens, 
werrdischarged  by  the  polemarch  in  the  case  of  foreign 
settten  or  metics  (tth^uiOi);  while  the  king*archon, 
who  succeeded  to  the  religious  functions  of  the  ancient 
kings,  dedded  cases  connected  with  rdigious  observances  (see 
Archon).  He  also  presided  over  the  primitive  council  of  the 
state,  which  was  identical  with  the  council  of  the  Areopagus. 
It  was  possibly  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
lower  classes  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  the 
three  archons  were  raised  to  the  number  oi  nine  by  the  institution 
of  the  joint  board  of  the  six  ikesmclkitM,  who  super- 
jl^^  intended  the  judicial  system  in  general,  kept  a  recofd 
atttag,  of  all  legal  decisions,  and  drew  attention  to  any  defects 
in  the  laws.  It  k  probable  that  in  their  title  we  have 
the  earliest  example  in  Attic  Greek  of  tho  use  of  Iketm^t  in  the 
sense  of  '*  law.  ** 

The  constitution  was  at  this  time  thoroughly  oKgarchical. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  providing  a  remedy  for  the  conflict 
0f^g^  between  the  several  ordera  of  the  state,  the  first  code 
of  Athenian  law  was  drawn  up  and  published  by  Draco 
(strictly  Dracon),  who  b  definitely  described  as  a  IhismotkOis 
(6ai).  His  laws  were  known  as  Ikesmdi.  The  distinctive  part 
of  his  legislation  was  the  kiw  of  homicide,  which  was  held  in 
such  high  esteem  tliat  it  was  left  unaltered  in  the  legistation  of 
Solon  and  in  the  democratic  restoration  of  411  B.C.  It  is  partly 
preserved  in  an  inscription  of  409,  which  has  been  restored  with 
the  aid  of  quotations  from  the  mators  {C.l»A.  i.  61;  Inscr.  jwid. 
p^ecquer,  II 1. 1-24;  and  Hicks,  Gk.  Hist.  Inscr.  No.  59).  It  drew 
a  careful  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  homicide.  Of 
the  rest  of  Draco's  legishition  we  only  know  that  Aristotle 
(/Wf/icf,  iL  12,  13)  was  struck  by  the  severity  of  the  penalties, 
and  that  the  creditor  was  permitted  to  seiae  the  penon  of  the 
debtor  as  security  for  his  debt. 

The  conflict  of  the  orders  was  not  allayed  until  both  parties 
agreed  in  choosing  Solon  as  mediator  and  as  archon  (594  B.C.). 
-  .  ^  Solon  cancelled  all  mortgages  and  debts  secured  on 
the  person  of  the  debtor,  set  free  all  who  had  become 
slaves  for  debt,  and  forbade  such  shvery  for  the  future  (see 
Solon).  Thenceforth  every  citisen  had  also  "  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  law>courts,"and  the  privilege  of  claiming  legal  satisfaction 
on  behalf  of  any  one  who  was  wronged.  Cases  of  constitutional 
law  (I'n/er  aih)  came  before  large  law-courts  numbering  hundreds 
of  jurors,  and  the  power  of  voting  in  these  law-courts  made  the 
people  masters  of  the  constitution  (Aristotle's  CmutUuiUm  </ 
Athens,  c.  9).  Solon'ft  legisbtion  also  had  an  important  effect 
on  the  law  of  property.  In  primitive  times,  on  a  man's  death ,  his 
money  or  hinds  remained  in  the  family,  and,  even  in  the  absence 
of  direct  descendants,  the  owner  oould  not  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will.  Permission  to  execute  a  will  was  first  i^ven  to  Athenian 
cit  iaens  by  t  he  laws  of  Sofon.  But "  the  Athenian  Will  was  only 
an  inchoate  Testament "  (Maine's  Ancitnt  laWf  c.  vi.);  for  this 
permission  was  expressly  limited  to  those  citizens  who  had  no 
direct  male  descendants  (Dem.  Lept.  los;  Plutarch,  Scion,  91; 
cf.  Wyse  on  Isaeus,  p.  325). 

The  law  of  intestate  succession  is  imperfectly  preserved  in 
[Dem.]  43,  f  51  (cf.  Wyse,  ib,  p.  562  f.).  In  the  absence  of  direct 
male  descendants,  a  daughter  who  survived  her  father  was 
known  as  an  Mi^tipot,  not^an  "  heiress,"  but  a  "  person  who 
went  with  the  estate  ";  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  wiH,  the  right 
or  duty  of  marrying  the  daughter  followed  (with  certain  id>vious 
exceptions)  the  same  rules  as  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
estate  (cf.  Wyse,  ib.  p.  348  f.). 

Among  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  (50S)  was  the  law  of 

2Jf^  ostradsm  {9.0.).    The  privileges  of  the  Areopagus  were 

i^MMM.  curtailed  (while  its  right  to  try  certain  cases  of  homicide 

was  left  untouched)  by  the  reforms  of  Ephialles  (462), 

*  For  further  information  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  Athenian 
coniiitutk>nMeAKCHOi«.AaEOPACus,Boui.ft.EccLBSiii.STnATSGUS. 
and  articles  on  all  the  chief  legislators. 


and  of  Pericles,  who  abo  restored  the  thirty  "  local  Justice  " 

(453)1  limited  the  franchise  to  those  of  dtixen-blood 

by  both  parents  (451),  and  was  the  first  to  assign  to     ONufc 

jurors  a  fee  for  their  services  in  the  law-courts,  wliicb 

was  raised  to  three  obols  by  Cleon  (425). 

In  contrast  to  legislative  reforms  brought  about  by  lawgivers 
entrusted  with  special  authority,  such  as  Draco,  Solon  and 
Cfetatheacs,  there  was  the  regular  and  normal  course  o«Mt«r 
of  public  legislation.  The  l^slative  power  was  not  c— 1  m  oi 
exercised  directly  by  the  popular  assembly  (see  *«Mi- 
EocLEBu),  but  the  preUminary  consent  of  that  body  ^'^ 
was  neeessary  for  the  appointment  of  a  kgislarive  commission. 

In  the  5th  century  (e.g.  in  450  and  446  B.C.)  certain  com- 
missioners called  tfvrypa^s  were  appointed  to  draw  up  laws 
which,  after  approval  by  the  council,  were  subaiitted 
to  the  assembly.  The  same  term  waa  still  in  use 
in  March  4x1  (Thuc.  vfii.  61).  But  in  October,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  commissioners 
are  for  the  first  time  called  nonuikaae  {ib.  97). 

The  prxedure  in  ordinary  legislation  was  as  follows.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  asaembly  ia  tne  year,  the  people  was  asked  whether  It 
would  permit  motions  to  be  made  for  altering  or  supplementing  the 
existini^  laws.  A  debate  ensued,  and,  if  such  permission  were  crantcd, 
any  citizen  who  wished  to  moke  a  motion  to  the  above  effect  was 
required  to  publish  his  proposals  in  the  market-place,  and  to  hand 
them  to  the  secretary  of  the  council  (BoulC)  to  be  read  aloud  at  more 
than  one  meeting  of  the  assembly.  At^the  third  r^ular  meeting  the 
people  appointed  the  legislative  commisstoners,  who  were  drawn  by 
lot  from  tne  whole  number  of  those  then  c|ualified  to  act  as  jurors. 
The  number,  and  the  duration  of  the  commission,  were  determined  in 
each  case  by  the  people.  The  proceedings  before  the  commission 
were  conducted  exaaly  in  the  manner  01  a  lawsuit.  Those  who 
desired  to  see  old  laws  repealed,  altered  or  replaced  by  new  laws 
came  forward  as  accusers  oithosc  Laws;  those  of  tne  contrary  opinion^ 
as  defenders;  and  the  defence  was  formally  entrusted  to  public 
advocates  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  (^uH^Tvpot).  The 
number  of  the  commissioners  varied  with  the  number  or  importance 
of  the  laws  in  question ;  there  is  evidence  for  the  number  looi  (Dem. 
xxiv.  27).  If  a  law  approved  by  the  commission  was  deemed  to  be 
unconstitutional,  the  proposer  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  (by  a 
ypm^  yapai*a»iM»),  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  oroposer  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional decree  in  the  public  assembly.  Formal  proceedings  might 
also  be  instituted  against  laws  on  the  sole  ground  of  their  mexprai- 
ency  (see  note  on  Aristotle's  Constitution  oj  Athens,  p.  219,  ed. 
Sandys).  A  prosecutor  who  (like  Acschincs  in  his  indictment  of 
Ctesiphon)  failed  to  obtain  one-fifth  of  the  votes  was  fined  1000 
drachmae  kUi^),  and  lost  the  right  to  adopt  this  procedure  in  future. 
When  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  proposer  01  a  law  or  a  decree  was  free 
from  personal  responsibility.  This  was  the  case  with  Leptines,  but 
the  law  itself  could  st  ill  be  attacked,  and,  in  this  event,  five  advocates 
were  appointed  to  defend  it  (aM«cot),  cf.  Ddm.  LepL  144, 146. 

Limits  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  include  in  the  present 
article  any  survey  ol  the  purport  of  the  extant  remains  of  the' 
laws  of  Athens.  Such  a  survey  would  begin  with  the 
laws  of  the  family,  including  laws  of  marriage,  adoption  ^aumu* 
and  inheritance,  followed  by  the  law  of  property 
and  contracts,  and  the  bws  for  the  protection  of  life,  the 
protection  of  the  person,  and  the  protection  of  the  constitution. 
The  texts  have  been  collected  and  classified  in  T61fy's  Corpnt 
juris  Aitici  (1867),  a  work  which  can  be  supplemented  or 
corncted  with  the  aid  of  Aristotle's  ConslHution  of  Athens; 
while  some  of  the  recent  expositions  of  the  subject  are  mentioned 
in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article.  We  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  kw  of  homicide,  but  solely  in  connexion  with 
jurisdictH>n. 

The  general  term  for  a  tribunal  is  biKaar^fiUiP  (from  Jixdfw), 
Anglicized  "  dicastery."  Of  all  the  tribunals  of  Athens  those 
for  the  trial  of  homicide  were  at  once  the  most  primitive  ■ 

and  the  least  liable  to  suffer  change  throu^  lapse  gj^,  g^ 
of  time.    In  the  old  Ccrntanic  law  all  trials  whatsoever  af^pHM* 
were  held  in  the  open  air  (Grimm  793  f.).    At  Athens  <^»irf- 
tbis  custom  was  characteristic  of  all  the  five  primitive  ^!^^J^^ 
courts  of  homicide,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  ttmirim 
prosecutor  and  the  judges  from  coming  under  the 
same  roof  as  one  who  was  charged  with  the  shedding  of  blood 
(Antiphon,  De  caede  Herodis,  11).    The  place  where  the  trial 
was  held  depended  on  the  natare  of  the  charge. 
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wai  under  the  presidency  of  the  itrategii  who  wen  m^Mtim. 
assisted  hy  the  other  military  oSicen  in  prcpuing 
the  caae  {or  the  court.  The  lu  junior  archons,  the  Ikametkttae, 
acted  as  a  board  which  was  respomihle  for  all  caics  not  qicdally 
asBigned  to  any  other  officials  (details  in  c.  jg). 

The  Forty,  who  were  appointed  by  lot,  four  for  euh  of  the 
ten  tribes,  acted  as  tole  judges  In  petty  cases  where  tbc  dlia*pi 
claimed  did  not  cicecd  ten  dradmuu.    Claims  beyiood         _ 
(hat  amount  they  handed  over  to  the  arbitnlon.         linr- 

notke  of  such  cUimt  brought  agunstmembcnol  that  tribe.  It 
■ecma  probable  t]u>l  they  dodt  with  all  private  nits  not  other- 
wise assigned,  but,  unlike  the  archons.  they  did  nol  prepare  any 
case  for  the  court  but  referred  it,  in  the  finl  iutuue,  to  a  public 
a,rbitntor  anxunted  by  lot  (c.  a),' 

The  public  arbitrators  (JininirnJ)  were  a  body  Including  all 
AtbcBianciliienain  the  siaiieih  year  of  their  age.    Theaibitraiot, 
on  receiving  the  case  from  the  four  rcpr»enlative»  _^     ,, 
of  the  Forty,  Erst  endeavoured  to  bring  the  parties  i^^ 
to  an  agreement.    If  this  failed,  he  heard  the  evidence  a^arw. 
and  gave  a  decision.    If  the  decision  were  accepted, 
the  case  was  at  an  end,  but,  11  either  ol  the  two  parties  insisted 
on  appealing  to  s  law-court,  the  arbitrator  placed  in  two  caskets 
{one  for  each  party)  copies  of  all  the  depositions,  oaths  and 
challenges,  and  of  all  the  laws  quoted  in  the  case,  sealed  them  up, 
sod,  after  attaching  >  copy  of  bis  own  decision,  handed  them 
'     '        reprcMntatives  of  the  Forty,  who  brought  the 
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(IttMnportant*  political  trials)  various  multiples  of  500,  namely, 
1000,  1500,  30OO  or  3500.    To  some  of  these  numbers  boe  juror 
is  added;  it  was  probably  added  to  ail,  to  obviate  the  tisk  of 
the  votes  being  exactly  equal. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  organization  of  the  jurors  in  the  early 
part  of  the  4th  century  is  imperfect.  Passages  in  Aristophanes 
{Ecdesiazusae,  68;HS8d;  Flvtus^  xi66  f.)  imply  that  in  392-588 
B.C.  the  total  number  was  divided  mto  ten  sections  distinguished 
by  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  A  to  K.  Every 
juror,  on  his  first  appointment,  received  a  ticket  of  boxwood 
(or  of  bronze)  bearing  his  name  with  that  of  his  father  and  his 
deme,  and  with  one  of  the  above  letters  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner.  Of  the  bronze  tickets  many  have  been  found  (see 
notes  on  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens,  c.  65,  and  fig.  x  in 
frontispiece,  ed.  Sandys),  These  tickets  formed  part  of  the 
machinery  for  allotting  the  jurors  to  the  several  courts.  To 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  bribery  or  other  imdue  influence, 
ihe  allotment  did  not  take  place  until  immediately  before  the 
bearing  of  the  caste.  Each  court  contained  an  equal  number 
of  jurors  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  thus  represented  the 
whole  body  of  the  state.  The  juror,  on  entering  the  court 
assigned  him,  received  a  counter  (see  fig.  3  in  frontispiece,  uj.), 
on  presenting  which  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  received  his  fee. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  above  arrangements  is 
minutely  described  at  the  end  of  Aristotle^  Constitution  of 
Athens  (for  details,  cf.  Gilbert,  397-399,  Eng.  trans.,  or  Wyse 
in  Whiblcy's  Companion  to  Greek  Studies,  387  f .). 

The  law^ourts  gradually  superseded  most  of  the  indent 
judicial  functions  of  the  council  and  the  assembly,  but  the 
council  continued  to  hold  a  strict  scrutiny  {SoKinavla) 
of  candidates  for  office  or  for  other  privfleges,  while 
0ftA9  the  council  itself,  as  well  as  all  other  officials,  had  to 
eouaea  give  account  (^Wvpo)  on  ceasing  to  hold  office.  The 
council  also  retained  the  right  to  deal  with  extra- 
ordinary crimes  against  the  state.  It  was  open  to  any 
citizen  to  bring  such  crimes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  council  in 
writing.  The  technical  term  for  this  information,  denunciation 
or  impe.achment  was  eisangclia  (tUrayyiXla).  The 
council  could  inflict  a  fine  of  500  drachmae  (£20),  or, 
in  important  cases,  refer  the  matter  cither  to  a  law- 
court,  as  In  the  trial  of  Ahtiphon  (Thuc.  viii.  68),  or  to  the 
ecclesia,  as  in  that  of  Alcibiadcs  (415  B.C.),  and  the  strategi  in 
command  at  Arginusae  (406;  Xcn.  Hell.  i.  7.  19).  The  term 
dcayytXla  was  also  applied  to  denunciations  brought  against 
persons  who  wronged  the  orphan  or  the  widow,or  against  a  public 
arbitrator  who  had  neglected  his  duty  (Dem.  Meidias,  86  f.). 

A  "  presentation  "  of  criminal  information  (irpo^oX^)  might 
be  laid  before  the  assembly  with  a  view  to  obtaining  iU  pre- 
Uminary  sanction  for  bringing  the  case  before  a 
judicial  tribunal.  Such  was  the  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  against  persons  who  had  brought  malicious,  groundless 
or  vexatious  accusations,  or  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of 
certain  public  festivals.  The  leading  example  of  the  former 
is  the  trial  of  the  accusers  who  prompted  the  people  to  put  to 
death  the  generals  who  had  won  the  Battle  of  Arginusae  (Xen. 
Hell,  i.  7. 34) ;  and,  of  the  latter,  the  proceedings  of  Demosthenes 
against  Meidiaa. 

Legal  actions  {iUtu)  wen;  classified  as  private  CCSiai)  or 
public  (^>ioai(u).  The  latter  were  also  described  as  ypa4>cJ,  or 
"prosecutions,"  but  5ome7pa0ai  were  called  "private," 
^^J  when  the  state  was  regarded  as  only  indirectly  injured 
mJSn.  ^  ^  wrong  done  to  an  individual  citizen  (Dem.  xxi.  47). 
A  private  suit  could  only  be  brought  by  the  man 
directly  interested,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  a  ward  or  an  alien, 
by  the  master,  guardian  or  patron  respectively;  and,  if  the  suit 
were  successful,  the  sum  claimed  generally  went  to  the  plaintiff. 
Public  actions  may  be  divided  into  ordinary  criminal  cases,  and 
offences  against  the  state.  As  a  rule  they  could,  be  instituted 
by  any  person  who  possessed  the  franchise,  and  the  penalty 
was  paid  to  the  state.  If  the  prosecutor  failed  to  obtain  one-fifth 
of  the  votes,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  drachmae  (£40),  and 
lost  the  right  of  ever  bringing  a  similar  action. 


tawsuits,  whether  pubKc  or  prfvafe,  were  also  distinguished 
as  ilKtu  Mrk  Tuvs  or  irp6$  nra,  according  as  the  defeated 
party  could  or  could  not  be  personally  punished.  Actions 
{iyiapfs)  were  also  distinguished  as  ayCav^  rtuwol  ("  to  be 
assessed  '*),  in  which  the  amount  of  damages  had  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  because  it  had  not  been  fixed  by  law,  and 
AritOtTOi  ("  not  to  be  assessed  ")i  in  which  the  damages  had  not 
to  be  determined  by  the  court,  because  they  had  already  beeit 
fixed  by  law  or  by  special  agreement.  ' 

Among  special  kinds  of  action  were  6irayurffi,  l^^ais  and 
ivUify.s.  These  could  only  be  employed  when  the  offence 
was  patent  and  could  not  be  denied.  In  the  first,  the  person 
accused  was  summarily  arrested  by  the  prosecutor  at\d  haled 
into  the  presence  of  the  proper  official.  In  the  second,  thtf 
accuser  took  the  officer  with  him  to  arrest  the  culprit  (Dem. 
xxii.  26).  In  the  third,  he  lodged  an  information  With  the 
official,  and  left  the  latter  to  efTect  the  capture.  ^Nuris,  a  general 
term  for  many  kinds  of  legal  "  information,"  was  a  form  of 
procedure  specially  directed  against  those  who  injured  the  fiscal 
interests  of  the  state,  and  against  guardians  who  neglected 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  their  wards.  *AvcrYpa<l>^  was  an  action 
for  confiscating  property  in  private  hands,  which  was  cbimc<l 
as  belonging  to  the  state,  the  term  being  derived  from  tht; 
claimants'  written  inventoiy  of  the  property  in  question. 

The  ordinary  procedure  in  all  lawsuits,  public  or  private^ 
began  with  a  personal  summons  (rpdtrxXijats)  of  the 
defendant    by    the   plaintiff   accompanied    by    two 
witnesses    (/cXijrn/xs).      If    the   defendant   failed    to    ceAim. 
appear  in  court,  these  witnesses  gave  proof  of  the 
summons,  and  judgment  went  by  default. 

The  action  was  begun  by  presenting  a  WTitten  statement  of 
the  case  to  the  magistrate  who  presided  over  trials  of  the  clas$ 
in  question.  If  the  statement  were  accepted,  court-fees  were 
paid  by  both  parties  in  a  private  action,  and  by  the  prosecutor 
alone  in  a  public  action.  The  magistrate  fixed  a  day  for  the 
preliminary  investigation  (aMaKpcais),  and,  whenever  several 
causes  were  instituted  at  the  same  time,  he  drew  lots  to  determine 
the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken.  Hence  the  plaintifif 
was  said  "  to  have  a  suit  assigned  him  by  lot  "  i\ayxavav  6iKrlv)^ 
a  phrase  practically  equivalent  to  "  obtaining  leave  to  bring  an 
action."  At  the  ayaxfiuns  the  plainti£[  and  defendant  both 
swore  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  If  the  defendant  raised 
no  formal  protest,  the  trial  proceeded  in  regular  course  (cC^v^txia), 
but  he  might  contend  that  the  suit  was  inadmissible,  and,  to 
prove  his  point,  might  bring  witnesses  to  confront  those  on  the 
side  of  the  plaintiff  (5(aMaprupta),  or  he  might  rely. on  argument 
without  witnesses  by  means  of  a  written  statement  traversing 
that  of  the  plainiifl  {vapaypaitfii).  The  person  who  submitted  the 
special  plea  in  bar  of  action  naturally  spoke  first,  and,  if  he 
gained  the  verdict,  the  main  suit  could  not  come  on,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  in  the  way  proposed  or  before  the  same  court.  A 
cross-action  (aniypat^)  might  be  brought  by  the  defendant, 
but  the  verdict  did  not  necessarily  affect  that  of  the  original 
suit. 

In  the  preliminary  examination  copies  of  the  laws  or  other 
documents  bearing  on  the  csise  were  produced.  If  any  such 
document  were  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  he 
could  be  compelled  to  produce  it  by  an  action  for  that 
purpose  (tls  t^^afwi^  Karacraaiv),  The  depositions 
were  ordinarily  made  before  the  presiding  officer  and  ven^ 
taken  down  in  his  presence.  If  a  witness  were  compelled  to 
be  absent,  a  certified  copy  of  his  deposition  might  be  sent 
(cK/iapri'pta).  The  depositions  of  slaves  were  not  accepted, 
unless  made  under  torture,  and  for  receiving  such  evidence 
the  consent  of  both  parties  was  required^  Either  party  could 
challenge  the  other  to  submit  his  slaves  to  the. 
test  {xpdKKrjtrts  its  $aaavov),  and,  in  the  event  of  the  uagg*. 
challenge  being  refused,  could  comment  on  the  fact 
when  the  case  came  before  the  court.  Either  party  could  also 
challenge  the  other  to  lake  an  oath  (TpbtiXriats  €l$  6pKov)y 
and,  if  the  oath  were  declined,  could  similarly  comment  on  the 
fact. 
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iinLilc  cun  had  10  ba  decided  vilhln  lb*  intcrvil  of ; 
;  oUicn  mighl  be  pmlpODcd  (or  due  c«iue.  IE,  on  ih< 
J    d»y  of  iri»],  one  of     ' 


UfwoIiOi  if  tbe  other  psny  objected,  he  did  »  under  oath 
{iiOvnaiietla).  If  ihe  ^ei  lor  delay  neie  refused  by  tbt  court, 
KDd  it  were  tlie  defendut  wba  faiied  to  appear,  judgnicnt  went 
by  default;  in  Ibe  sb«ace  of  the  plaintiE.  the  case  wa*  given 
Id  favour  of  (he  defendant. 

Tbe  official  who  had  conducted  the  preliminary  inquiry 
llw  prclided  at  IIm  trial.  Tie  proceeding!  began  with  a  solemn 
aacriSce.  The  plea  ol  the  plaintiff  and  the  formal  reply  of  ihe 
defCDdaU  were  then  read  by  tbe  clerk.  The  court  was  neil 
iddnuM  Gnt  by  the  ptainliR.  oeil  by  (he  defendant;  is  wme 
taui  there  were  (wo  ipeechc)  on  each  lide.  Evciy  liiiginl  mu 
Ifgally  requiicd  to  conduct  hit  own  cue.  Tbe  tpeecbo  were 
often  composed  by  prolessional  eipciti  for  delivery  by  the 
l>arti«  to  Ihe  suit,  wlm  were  required  to  tpeik  In  person,  though 
one  or  more  unpmfeislonal  lupportcn  (sunhofml  might  (ubu- 
quently  speak  in  support  of  the  case.   The  len^h  of  the  speeches 

means  of  a  water-clock  (depsydia).  Documents  were  not 
legaided  u  pan  of  the  speech,  and.  while  these  were  being  tcad, 
the  clock  was  stopped  (Caelhe  found  a  similar  custom  in  force 
fn  Venice  in  October  1:86).  The  witnesses  were  never  eross- 
eaamined.  but  ono  of  the  Utigants  mighl  formally  interrogate 
ibc  o(ber.  The  case  for  the  defence  was  wmctime*  Snally 
d  by  pathetic  appeals  on  (be  put  of  relatives  and 


:iveda 


lo  be  taken  to  determine  the  amount  of  (he  penally,  wai  tablets 
were  used,  on  which  the  juroi  dicwa  long  line,  if  he  gave  the 
^eavy  penalty  demanded  by  the  plainlill;  a  short  one,  if  he  de- 
cided in  favourof  the  lighter  penally  proposed  by  the  defendant. 
In  the  4(h  century  tbe  mussel-shells  were  replaced  hy  disks 
ol  bronze.  Each  disk  {inscribed  wiih  the  words  *]IWZ 
AHMOIIAlwasaboutiin.indiimeter.withashort  tube  tunning 
Ihiough  the  centre.  This  tube  was  ellhci  perforated  or  closed 
(>«liG>.Aand7infronllspiece(oAiistDile'sCi9>ii>i)ali<>a<>/'tlftciri, 
ed.  Sandys}.  One  of  each  kind  was  given  to  every  juror,  who 
was  retjuired  to  use  the  perforated  or  the  ch>scd  disk,  according 
as  he  volcd  for  (he  plaintiCf  or  for  the  defendant.  On  tbe 
platform  there  were  two  urns,  one  of  bronie  and  one  of  wood. 
The  juror  placed  in  the  hollow  of  hit  hand  tbe  disk  that  he 
proposed  (o  use,  and  closed  bb  Bngera  on  Ihe  eiiremily  of  the 
tube,  K  thai  no  one  couU  lec  wbcihcr  it  were  a  perforated  disk 
or  not.  and  then  deposited  it  in  the  bronze  um,  and  (with  the 
same  precaution  lo  ensure  secrecy)  dropped  the  unused  disk  into 
the  wooden  urn.  The  voles  were  sorlol  by  persons  appointed 
by  lot,  and  counted  by  the  president  of  the  coun,  and  the 
result  announced  by  the  herald.  For  any  second  vole  the  same 
procedure  was  adopted  {Ariuotle,  x.i.,  c.  6S  of  Kenyon*!  BtrliD 

ten). 

Pecuniary  penalties  were  Inflicted  both  in  public  and  in 

private  suits:  pcnonil  penalties,  in  public  sOits  only.    Personal 

-    ^.^      penalties  Included  sentences  ol  dealb  or  eiile.  or 

different  degrees  of  disfranchisement  (iruifa)  with  or 

without  ctin  fiscal  ion.    Imprisonment  hcfe 


nallies 


It  Imprisonment  « 

nalty  alter  conviction.     Foreigners  alone 

ivcry.     Sentences  of  death  were  carried 

ision  of  the  board  of  police  called  Ihe 

In  ancient  limes  1  person  condemned  was  hurled 

Into  a  deep  pit  (the  barathrum)  In  a  north-western  suburb  of 

draught  of  hemlock.     Common  malefaclon  were  beaten  to 
dealt  «ilh  clubs.    Fines  were  collected  and  confiscated  properly 


sold  by  special  aSdab,  called  rptaapa  and  ■ 


[  the  ta 


<WI  rtspcc- 
d  by  Ihe  state 
ir  if  imprison- 
mot  tbe 


pan  of  the  penalty.    Othen 

or,  if  this  failed,  could  bring  as  ution  ol  ejecunent  (jiiq  Jtoi<Ti!l. 

From  (he  verdict  of  the  heliaea  tlwre  wu'iu  appeal.  Bui, 
if  judgment  had  been  given  by  default,  the  person  condemned 
might  hiing  an  action  to  prove  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
such  default,  t^p  tptiti^r  (s£.  Ai^ir)  ^ihayx^*''-  The  corre- 
sponding term  for  challenging  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  was 
T^r  ti^  olaw  irrAanx^''**'''  He  might  also  bring  an  action  for 
false  evidence  (ifi)  tltuioMOprviiiwr)  ifainsl  bil  oppoikent'l 
witnesses,  and,  on  their  conviction,  have  Ihe  Mntcnce  aonuUid. 
This  "  denunciation  "  of  false  eviiknce  was  technically  called 
twiffKjj^  and  irtf  (^TT«ff#ai. 

The  large  number  of  Ibe  jurors  made  bribeiy  difficult,  but, 
as  was  first  proved  by  Anylus  (in  434),  not  iirfiatsible.  It  also 
diminished  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  while  ctarme^r 
it  incieased  the  influence  of  political  motivo.     In   WM 

appealing  to  the  personal  interesla  of  the  . 


We  hav 


tbe  ti 


Lyaiaa  ma 

es  one  of 

hi)  clients  close 

a  speech  in 

on  of  certain 

retail  corn 

■dealers 

who  have 

incurred  the 

of  death  by 

uying  more  than 

7S  bushels 

of  wheat  at 

«d^m«  lb 

sc  pers 

ons,  you  wdl  be  diuig 

right,  and  wi 

pay  la 

(or  (he 

will  pay 

«ii.  1 .0 

emplcd  to 

lake  advantage  0 

the  popular 

e  by  misinlei 

rcling  Ibe 

entsollbe 

law.  and  (he 

uld  look  for 

DO  aid  iK 

sm  the 

officials 

ho  formally 

overtbecouns.   The  Utter  wen 

aiilyeipcrls. 

owed  their  own  oHgina 

appoin 

be  caprice  of 

Almost  the 

only  officials  spec 

ally  elected  as  eapena 

sltalegi.  and 

these  pro 

dedo 

ty  in  Ihci 

own  courts. 

icre  was  every  temptation  for  the  informer  to  propose 
icalion  of  the  properly  of  a  wealthy  ciliicn,  who  would 
'  prefer  paying  blackmail  (0  running  the  risk  of  having 
Iried  before  a  large  tribunal  which  was  under  every 
:>n  to  decide  in  the  interest*  of  the  Ireasury.    In  con- 


A  tnixlatar  of  Arisliiiihaiie*.  Mr  B.  B.  Sa^en,  ncerdi  bit  opioieii 
"  Ihal  it  would  be  diflicult  (d  devise  a  judicul  system  less  adapted 
tat  tbe  diH  adminiuraiion  of  justice  "  tPn^raei  to  IViuu,  uiv.  f.). 
whiles  translator  of  Demosiheno,  Mr  C.  R.  Kennedy,  observes  that 
iIk  Alhenian  jurors  "  *trepcr«oinof  no  begaledunliofl  or  learning; 
taken  at  haphacard  fmn  the  whole  body  of  ciltiena.  and  monTy 


the  most  tpbcndid 


■T"/.!. 


X»U<HdcltnA*»ck>XKlUfLeipik,  iSgt];  I,  a  LipoH.  Ko 
d<.r  BiJnriHfdi]  pintMkmXieilu  lUipbc,  iSgj)  ;C.  Glbcn. "  i!«c 
Eniuicketungveichiclite  dei . . .  (neehiiclirn  Rcehin  ~  in  Abl. 

oJlcnKtiHtn  RecitMf  >r  dil  leriliiKAn*  KicWiaJuMiatdn  [Sliitt' 
ga n,  lgii6] i R,  NiniL  r*rms, Oikwid  VrwttiilB (Lei«h.  t<my. 
V.  J.  ThMiMM.  U  Dnii  ni'aiiW  it  la  Crkt  M[»Mrf.Ua*ed  by 
It  D'iiti  pl-al  it  fa  rttuMir-  "lUnimiu  (Brusuili.  tl;;). 

1.  IMt  Law.  ta]  Editions  of  Ginh  leiii;  I.  B.  My,  CVv^su 
Juu  Aunt  (Pnt  sad  Li™.  1868);  Arisioile'i  Cmaitvtiim  i/ 
HitiM. td.  Keswn  OAndoii.  liifT.  Is:.,  inil  eip.  ed.  4,  Berlin,  igoi)i 
od.  4.  Blast UApaig,  imlMeit  wlthcritK-al^iid  L-.pLmai.it,'  notes. 
e.1.  Sandya  ft«*M.  I»93l!  L™,,  ed.  rrctibfrs"  (t.clr.ri(.  isi*- 
i*7il:  l-eos.  ed.  Wyse  ICanAridoe,  i./,)):  llrr.,r..ih^i.f.,  P,»cU 
OrnliMJ,  id.  Pain  and  Sandyi.  r-t.  t  iCinlmHer.  iflb-ll^f; 
Agfiita  UWa.  a.  Goodwin  K.mUvif'.  'Wl:  UixrUf.  Has* 
sDullirr.  Th.  Reinach.  hufJo-iW"  n-'-l'-"  "■"■'■  ■S,T-i,ut). 
(U  Iilodem  tmliseii  K.  K  Mrtmann,  Pi  oin|<ri  mani.Wim 
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...Attieentm  per  Ptatonis  it  Itpbus  libm  niiagiMidis  (Marburf, 
1836):  SlaaiuMertitMim,  ed.  6.  Thanuer  (Freibun,  189a);  Rnkta- 
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JE-S.') 

GREEK  LITERATURE.— The  iitentura  of  the  Creek  language 
is  broad](y  divisible  into  three  main  sections:  (i)  Ancient,  {2) 
Bysantine,  (j).  Modem.  These  are  dealt  with  below  in  that 
order. 

I.  The  ANaENT  Creek  Literatuee 

The  andent  literature  falls  into  three  periods:  (A)  Tke 
Early  Literature,  to  about  475  B.C.;  epic,  elegiac,  iambic  and 
lyric  poetry;  the  beginnings  of  literary  prose.  (B)  Tke  Attic 
Lilerature  475-300  B.C.;  tragic  and  comic  drama;  historical, 
oratorical  and  philosophical  prote.  (C)  Tke  Literature  of  tke 
Decadence,  300  B.c  to  a.d.  529;  which  may  again  be  divided 
into  the  Alexandrian  period,  300-146  B.C.,  and  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period,  146  b.c.  to  a.d.  539. 

For  details  regarding  particular  works  or  the  lives  of  their 
authors  reference  should  be  made  tor  the  separate  articles  devoted 
to  the  principal  Greek  writers.  The  object  of  the  following 
pages  is  to  sketch  the  literary  development  as  a  whole,  to  show 
how  its  successive  periods  were  related  to  each  other,  and  to 
mark  the  dominant  characteristics  of  each. 

(A)  Tke  Early  literature. — A  process  of  natural  growth  may 
be  traced  through  all  the  best  work  of  the  Greek  genius.  The 
Greeks  were  itot  literary  imitators  of  foreign  models;  the  forms 
of  poetry  and  prose  in  which  they  attained  to  such  unequalled 
excellence  were  first  developed  by  themselves.  Their  literature 
had  its  roots  in  their  political  and  social  life;  it  is  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  that  life  in  youth,  maturity  and  decay;  and  the 
order  in  which  its  several  fruits  are  produced  is  not  the  result 
of  accident  or  caprice.  Further,  the  old  Greek  literature  has  a 
striking  compleUness,  due  to  the  fact  that  each  great  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race  bore  a  characteristic  part  in  its  development, 
lonians,  Aeolians,  Dorians,  in  turn  contributed  their  share. 
Each  dialect  corresponded  to  a  certain  aspca  of  Hellenic  life 
and  character.    Each  found  its  appropriate  work. 

The  lonians  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Nlinor — a  lively  and  genial 
people,  delighting  in  adventure,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  every- 
thing bright  and  joyous— created  artistic  epic  poetry 
out  of  the  lays  in  which  Aeolic  minstrels  sang  of  the  old 
Achaean  wars.  And  among  the  lonians  arose  elegiac 
poetry,  the  first  variation  on  the  epic  type.  These  found  a 
fitting  instrument  in  the  harmonious  Ionic  dialect,  the  flexible 
utterance  of  a  quick  and  versatile  intelligence.  The  Aeolians  of 
Lesbos  next  created  the  lyric  of  personal  passion,  in  which  the 
traits  of  their  race — its  chivalrous  pride,  its  bold  but  sensuous 
fancy— found  a  fitting  voice  in  the  fiery  strength  and  tenderness 
of  Aeolic  speech.  The  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Sicily  and 
MagnA  Craecia  then  perfected  the  choral  lyric  for  festivak  and 
religious  worship;  and  here  again  an  earnest  faith,  a  strong 
pride  in  Dorian  usage  and  renown  had  an  apt  interpreter  In 
the  massive  and  sonorous  Doric.  Finally,  the  Attic  branch  of 
the  Ionian  stock  produced  the  drama,  blending  elements  of  all 
the  other  kinds,  and  developed  an  artistic  literary  prose  in 
history,  oratory  and  philosophy.  It  is  in  the  Attic  literature 
that  the  Greek  mind  receives  its  most  complete  interpretation. 

A  natural  afTmity  was  felt  to  exist  between  each  dialect  and 
•hat  species  of  composition  for  which  it  had  been  specialty  used. 
Hence  the  dialect  of  the  Ionian  epic  poets  would  be  adopted 
*>tk  more  or  less  thoroughness  even  by  epic  or  elegiac  poets  who 
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were  not  lonians.  Thus  the  Aeolian  Hesiod  oaes  it  in  epos,  the 
Dorian  Theognis  in  elegy,  though  not  without  alloy.  Similarly, 
the  Dorian  Theocritus  wrote  love^ongs  in  Aeolic.  All  the 
faculties  and  tones  of  the  bnguage  were  thus  gradually  brou^t 
out  by  the  conoperation  of  the  dialects.  Old  Greek  literature 
has  an  esKntial  unity — the  unity  of  a  living  organism;  and  thia 
unity  comprehends  a  number  ol  distinct  types,  each  of  wUch 
Is  complete  b  its  own  kind. 

Extant  Greek  literature  begins  with  the  Homeric  poems. 
Tliese  are  works  of  art  which  imply  a  long  period  of  ant(»edeot 
poetical  ^tivatisn.  Of  the  pre-Homeric  poetry  we 
have  no  remains,  and  very  little  knowledge.  Such 
g^impstt  as  we  get  of  It  connect  it  with  two  different 
stages  in  the  religion  of  the  prehistoric  Hellenes.  The 
first  of  these  stages  is  that  in  which  the  agencies  or  forms  of 
external  nature  were  personified  Indeed,  yet  with  the  coniKious- 
ncss  that  the  personal  names  were  only  symbols.  Some  very 
ancient  Greek  songs  of  which  mention  is  made  may 
have  belonged  to  this  stage — as  the  songs  of  Linus, 
lalemus  and  Hylas.  Linus,  the  fair  youth  killed  by 
dogs,  aeems  to  be  the  spring  passing  away  before 
Sirius.  Such  songs  have  been  aptly  called  "  songs  of  the  seasons." 
The  second  stage  is  that  in  which  the  Hellenes  have  now  defini- 
tively personified  the  powen  which  they  worship.  Apollo, 
Demeter,  Dionysus,  Cybele,  have  now  become  to  them  beings 
with  clearly  conceived  attributes.  To  this  second  stage  belong 
the  hymns  connected  with  the  names  of  the  legendary  „ 
bards,  such  as  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Eumolpus,  whojffe 
themselves  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  Picriin  Muses  and 
the  Attic  ritual  of  Demeter.  The  seats  of  this  early  sacred 
poetry  are  not  only  "Thracian  '* — i.r.on  the  bordcgi  of  northern 
Greece—but  also  "Phrygian"  and  "Cretan.!'  It  belongs, 
that  is,  presumably  to  an  age  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Hellenes 
had  left  the  Indo-European  home  in  central  Asia,  but  had  not 
yet  taken  full  possession  of  the  lands  which  were  afterwards 
Hellenic.  Some  of  tbelr  tribes  were  still  in*  Asia;  others  were 
settling  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean;  others  were  passing  through 
the  lands  on  its  northern  seaboard.  If  there  was  a  period  when 
the  Greeks  possessed  no  poetry  but  hymns  forming  part  of  a 
religious  ritual,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  It  was  not  of  kMig 
duration.  Already  in  the  Iliad  a  secular  character  belonga  to  the 
marriage  hymn  and  to  the  dirge  for  the  dead,  which  in  andent 
India  were  chanted  by  the  priest.  The  bent  of  the  Greeks  was 
to  daim  poetry  and  music  as  public  joys;  they  would  not  long 
have  suffered  them  to  remain  sacerdotal  mysteries.  And  amooc 
the  earliest  themes  on  which  the  lay  artist  in  poetry  was  employed 
were  probably  war-ballads,  sung  by  minstrels  in  the  houses  of 
the  chiefs  whose  ancestors  they  celebrated. 

Such  war-ballads  were  the  materials  from  which  the  earliest 
epic  poetry  o(  Greece  was  constructed.  By  an  "  epic  "  poem 
the  Greeks  meant  a  narrative  of  heroic  action  in  ^ 
hexameter  verse.  The  term  Ixtj  meant  at  first  simply 
"verses";  it  acquired  Its  spedal  meaning  only  when  /liXti* 
lyric  songs  set  to  music,  came  to  be  distinguished  from  hni, 
verses  not  set  to  music,  but  merely  recited.  Epic  poetry  is  the 
only  kind  of  extant  Greek  poetry  which  is  older  than  about 
700  B.C.  The  eariy  epos  of  Greece  is  represented  by  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  Hesiod  and  the  Homeric  hymns;  also  by 
some  fragments  of  the  "  Cyclic  "  poets. 

After  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Aeolian 
emigrants  who  settled  In  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor  brought 
with  them  the  warlike  legends  of  their  chiefs,  the 
Achaean  princes  of  old.  These  legends  lived  in  the 
ballads  of  the  Aeolic  minstreb,  and  from  them  passed 
southward  into  Ionia,  where  the  Ionian  poeu gradually 
shaped  them  Into  higher  artistic  forms.  Among  the  seven 
places  which  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  ol  Homer,  that  which 
has  the  best  title  is  Smyrna.  Homer  himself  is  called  "  aoa  of 
Meles  "—the  stream  which  flowed  through  old  Smyrna,  m  the 
border  between  Aeolia  and  Ionia.  The  tradition  is  significant  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Iliad,  for  in  the  Itiad  we 
have  Achaean  ballads  worked  up  by  Ionian  art.    A  prepoodetance 
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of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Odyssey  also,  at 
least  in  its  earliest  form,  was  composed  on  the  Ionian  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  According  to  the  Spartan  account,  Lycurgus 
was  the  first  to  bring  to  Greece  a  complete  copy  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Creophylidae,  a  clan  or 
gild  of  poets  in  Samos.  A  better  authenticated  tradition  connects 
Athens  with  early  attempts  to  preserve  the  chief  poetical  treasure 
of  the  nation.  Pcisistratus  is  said  to  have  charged  some  learned 
men  with  the  task  of  collecting  all  "  the  poems  of  Homer  "; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  was  comprehended  under 
this  last  phrase,  or  whether  the  province  of  the  commission 
went  beyond  the  mere  task  of  collecting.  Nor  can  it  6e  deter- 
mbicd  what  exactly  it  was  that  Solon  and  Hipparchus  respec- 
tively did  for  the  Homeric  poems.  Solon,  it  has  been  thought, 
enacted  that  the  poems  should  be  recited  from  an  authorized 
text  (e{  vxo^Xrp);  Hipparchu^  that  they  should  be  recited 
in  a  regular  order  m  ifro\ijiptui).  At  any  rate,  wc  know  that 
in  the  6th  century  B.C.  a  recitation  of  the  poems  of  Homer  was 
one  of  the  established  competitions  at  the  Panathenaea,  held 
once  In  four  years.  The  reciter  was  called  a  rhapsodist—! 
properly  one  who  weaves  a  long,  smoothly-flowing  chant,  then 
an  epic  poet  who  chants  his  own  or  another's  poem.  The 
rhapsodist  did  not,  like  the  early  minstrel,  use  the  accompaniment 
of  the  harp;  he  gave  the  verses  in  a  flowing  cccilative,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  branch  of  laurel,  the  symbol  of  Apollo's  inspiration. 
In  the  5th  century  B.C.  we  find  that  various  Greek  cities  had 
their  own  editions  («i  iroXirtiCoU,  card  srdXett  or  kn  Tl>Kai»v 
ktAbakn)  of  the  poems,  for  recitation  at  their  festivals.  Among 
these  were  the  editions  of  Massilia,  of  Chios  and  of  Argolis. 
There  were  also  editions  bearing  the  name  of  the  individual 
editor  (at  icar'.ai>6pa)— the  best  known  being  that  which 
Aristotle  prepared  for  Alexander.  The  recension  of  the  poems 
by  Aristarchus  (156  b.c.^  became  the  standard  one,  and  is 
probably  that  on  which  the  existing  text  is  based.  The  oldest 
Homeric  MS.  extant,  Venetus  A  of  the  Iliad^  is  of  the  lotH 
century;  the.firstf  printed  edition  of  Homer  was  that  edited 
by  the  Byzantine  Demetrius  Chalcondylcs  (Florence,  148S). 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  almost  unanimous  in  believing  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  Homer,  to  whom 
they  also  ascribed  some  extant  hymns,  and  probably 
much  mofe  besides.  Aristotle  and  Aristarchus  seem 
to  have  put  Homer's  date  about  1044  B.C.,  Herodotus 
about  850  B.C.  It  is  not  till  about  170  B.C.  that  the 
grapimarians  Hcllanicus  and  Xenon  put  forward  the  view  that 
Homer  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  but  not  of  the  Odyssey* 
Those  who  followed  them  in  assigning  different  authors  to  the 
two  poems  were  called  the  Separators  (ChorizonUs).  Aristarchus 
combated  "  the  paradox  of  Xenon,"  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  acceptance  in  antiquity.  Giovanni  Battista 
Vico,  a  Neapolitan  (1668-1744),  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
modern  to  suggest  the  composite  authorship  and  oral  tradition 
of  the  Homeric  poems;  but  this  was  a  pure  conjecture  in  support 
of  bis  theory  that  the  names  of  ancient  lawgivers  and  poets  are 
often  mere  symbols.  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  (1795),  was  the  founder  of  a  scientific  sceptidsm.  The 
J  Had,  he  said,  (for  he  recognized  the  comparative  unity  and 
consistency  of  the  Odyssey),  was  piecea  together  from  many 
small  unwritten  poems  by  various  hands,  and  was  first  committed 
to  writing  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  This  view  was  in  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  German  criticism  at  the  time;  it  was  welcomed 
as  a  new  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  popular  poetry,  springing 
from  fresh  natural  sources,  to  elaborate  works  of  art;  and  it  at 
OBoe  found  enthusiastic  adherents.  ,  Fof  the  course  of  Homeric 
controversy  since  Wolf  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Homer. 

The  Ionian  school  of  epos  produced  a  number  of  poems 
founded  on.  the  kgends  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  intended  as 
introductions  or  continuations  to  the  /7f<uf  and  the 

^ Odyssey.     The  grammarian  Proclus  (a.D.   140). has 

lircscrvcd  the  names  and  subjects  of  some  of  these; 
.but  th^  fragments  are  very  scanty.  The  Nosloi  or  JJomcward 
.  Voltages,  by  Agias  (or  Hagias)  of  Troezen,  filled  up  the  gap  of 
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ten  years  between  the  Iliod  and  the  Odyssey  \  the  Lay  0/  Tdtgonus, 
by  Eogammon  of  Cyrene,  continued  the  story  of  the  Odyssey 
to  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hand  of  Telegonos,  the  son 
whom  Circe  bore  to  him.  Similarly  the  CyPrian  Lays  by  Stasinus 
of  Cyprus,  ascribed  by  others  to  Hegesias  (or  Hegesinus)  of 
SaUimis  or  Halicamassus,  was  introductory  to  the  Iliad;  the 
Aetbiopis  fnd  the  Sack  of  Troy^  by  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  and  the 
Lillle  Iliadf  by  Lesches  of  Mytilene,  were  supplementary  to  it. 
These  and  many  other  names  of  lost  epics — ^some  taken  also 
from  the  Theban  myths  {Thebdls,  Epigonif  Oedipedea)—sitTvt 
to  show  how  prolific  was  that  epic  school  of  whieh  only  two  great 
examples  remain.  The  name  of  epic  cycle  was  properly  applied 
to  a  prose  compilation  of  abstracts  from  these  epics,  pieced 
together  in  the  order  of  the  events.  The  compilers  were  called 
"cyclic"  writers;  and  the  term  has  now  been  transferred  to 
the  epic  poets  whom  they  used.^ 

The  epic  poetry  of  Ionia  celebrated  the  great  deeds  of  heroes 
in  the  old  wars.  But  in  Greece  proper  there,  arose  another 
school  of  epos,  which  busied  itself  with  religious  lore 
and  ethical  precepts,  especially  in  relation  to  the  rural 
life  of  Bocotia.  This  school  is  represented  by  the  name . 
of  Hesiod.  The  legend  spoke  of  him  as  vanquishing  Homer 
in  a  poetical  contest  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  and  it  expresses  the 
fact  that,  to  the  old  Greek  mind,  these  two  names  stood  for  two 
contrasted  epic  types.  Nothing  is  certainly  know^n  of  his  date, 
except  that  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  maturity  of 
Ionian  epos.  He  is  conjecturally  placed  about  850-800  B.C.; 
but  some  would  refer  him  to  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C. 
His  home  was  at  Ascra,  a  village  in  a  valley  under  HeUcon, 
whither  his  father  had  migrated  from  Cyme  in  Aeolis  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days  we  have  the 
earliest  example  of  a  didactic  poem.  The  seasons  and  the  labours 
of  the  Boeotian  farmer's  year  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the  days 
which  are  lucky  or  unlucky  for  work.  The  Tkcogony,  or  **  Origin 
of  the  Gods^"  describes  first  how  the  visible  ocder  of  nature  arose 
out  of  chaos;  next,  how  the  gods  were  born.  Though  it  never 
possessed  the  character  of  a  sacred  book,  it  remained  a  standard 
authority  on  the  genealogies  of  the  gods.  So  far  as  a  corrupt 
a^d  confused  text  warrants  a  judgment,  the  p6ct  was  piecing 
together — not  always  intelligently — the  fragments  of  a  very  old 
cosmogonic  system,  using  for  this  purpose  both  the  hymns 
preserved  in  the  temples  and  the  myths  which  lived  in  folklore. 
The  epic  lay  in  480  lines  called  the  Skidd  of  Heracles — partly 
imitated  from  the  z8th  book  of  the  Iliad — is  the  wOrk  of  an 
author  or  authors  later  than  Hesiod.  In  the  Hcsiodic  poetry, 
as  represented  by'  the  Works  and  Days  and  the  Thcogony,  we 
see  the  influence  of  the  temple  at  £>elphi.  Hesiod  recognises 
the  existence  of  haiyova — spirits  of  the  departed  who  haunt 
the  earth  as  the  invisible  guardians  of  justice;  and  he  connects 
the  office  of  the  poet  with  that  of  the  prophet.  The  poet  is  one 
whom  the  gods  have  authorized  to  impress  doctrine  and  practical 
duties  on  men.  A  religious  purpose  was  essentially  characteristic 
of  the  Hcsiodic  school.  Its  poets  tt'eatcd  the  old  legends  as 
relics  of  a  sacred  history,  and  not  merely,  in  the  Ionian  manner, 
as  subjects  of  idealizing  art.  Such  titles  as  the  llaxims  of 
Cheiron  and  the  Lay  of  Mclampus,  the  seer — lost  poems  of  the 
Hcsiodic  school — illustrate  its  ethical  and  its  mystic  tendencies. 

The  Homeric  Hymns  are  a  collection  of  pieces,  some  of  them 
very  short,  .in  hexameter  verse.  Their  traditional  title  is — 
Hymns  or  Preludes  of  Homer  and  Ike  Homeridae.  The 
second  of  the  alternative  designations  is  the  true  one. 
The  pieces  are  not  "  hymns  "  used  in  formal  worship, 
but  "  preludes "  or  prefatory  addresses  (irpoof/ua) 
with  which  the  rhapsodists  ushered  In  thefr  rcdtations  of  epic 
poetry.  The  "  pr^ude  "  might  be  addressed  to  the  presiding 
god  of  the  festival,  or  to  any  local  deity  whom  the  reciter  wished 
to  honour.  The  pieces  (of  which  there  are  33)  range  in  date 
perhaps  from  750  to  500  B.C.  (though  some  authorities  assign 
dates  as  late  as  the  3rd  and  4lh  centuries  A.D.;  see  ed.  by  Sikcs 
and  Allen,  e.g.  p.  228),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  collection  was 
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formed  ia  Attica,  for  tlie  use  of  rhapsodists.  The  style  is  that 
of  the  loniaa  or  Homeric  epos;  but  there  are  also  several  traces 
of  the  Hesiodic  or  Boeotian  school.  The  principal  "  hymns  " 
are  (i)  to  ApoUo  (generally  treated  as  two  or  more  hymns 
combined  in  one);  (a)  to  Hermes;  (3)  to  Aphrodite;  and  (4) 
to  Demcter.  The  hymn  to  Apollo,  quoted  by  Thucydides  (iii, 
104)  as  Homer's,  is  of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  the  lines 
describing  the  Ionian  festival  at  Delos.  Two  celebrated  (yeccs 
of  a  sportive  kind  passed  under  Homer's  name.  The  AfargiUs— 
a  comk  poem  on  one  "  who  knew  many  things  but  knew  them 
all  badly  " — is  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  the  earliest  germ  of 
comedy,  and  was  possibly  as  old  as  700  b.c.  Only  a  few  lines 
•remain.  The  Batracko{myo)mackia,  or  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mux  probably  belongs  to  the  decline  of  Greek  literature,  perhaps 
to  the  2nd  century  b.c'    About  300  verses  of  it  are  extant. 

In  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  the  personal  opinions  or  sym* 
pathies  of  the  poet  may  sometimes  be  conjectured,  but  they  are 
jYgf^f.  not  declared  or  even  hinted.  Hesiod,  indeed,  soroe- 
ctoa  bnm  times  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  own  troubles  or  views. 
•#osf*  Yet  Hesiod  is,  on  the  whole,  essentially  a  prophet. 
**^My'  Xhe  message  which  he  delivers  is  not  from  himseU s 
the  truths  which  he  imparts  have  not  been  discovered 
by  his  own  search.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Deiphiaa 
Apollo.  Personal  opinion  and  feeling  may  tinge  his  utterance^ 
but  they  do  not  determine  it»  general  complexion.  The  ^otism 
is  a  single  thread;  it  is  not  the  basis  of  the  texture.  Epic  poetry 
was  in  Greece  the  foundation  of  all  other  poetry;  for  many 
centuries  no  other  kind  was  generally  cultivated,  no  other  could 
speak  to  the  whole  people.  Politically,  the  age  was  monarchical 
or  aristocratic;  intellectually,  it  was  too  simple  for  the  analysis 
of  thought  or  emotion.  Kings  and  princes  loved  to  hear  of  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors;  conmion  men  loved  to  hear  of 
them  too,  for  they  had  no  other  interest.  The  mind  of  Greece 
found  no  subject  of  contemplation  so  attractive  as  the  warlike 
past  of  the  race,  or  so  useful  as  that  lore  which  ejqpcrience  and 
tradition  had  bequeathed.  But  in  the  course  of  the  8th  century 
B.C.  the  rule  of  hereditary  princes  began  to  disappear.  Monarchy 
gave  place  to  oligarchy,  and  this~-often  after  the  intermediate 
phase  of  a  tyrannis — to  democracy.  Such  a, change  was  neces- 
sarily favourable  to  the  growth  of  reflection.  The  private  citizen 
b  no  longer  a  mere  cipher,  the  Homeric  rts,  a  unit  in  the  dim 
multitude  of  the  king-ruled  folk;  be  gains  more  power  of 
independent  action,  his  mental  h<Hizon  is  widened,  his  life 
becomes  fuller  and  more  interesting.  He  begins  to  fed  the  need 
of  expressing  the  thoughts  and  fediings  that  are  stirred  in  him. 
But  as  yet  a  prose  literature  does  not  exist;  the  new  thoughts, 
like  the  old  hercnc  stories,  must  still  be  told  in  veise.  The  forms 
of  verse  created  by  this  need  were  the  Elegiac  and  the  Iambic* 

The  elegiac  metre  is,  in  form,  a  pimple  variation  on  the  epic 
metiBj  obtained  by  docking  the  second  of  two  hexameters  so  as 
IT|^  to  make  it  a  verse- of  five  feet  or  measunes.    But  the 

^^^*  poetical  capabilities  of  the  elegiac  couplet  are  of  a 
wholly  diiferent  kind  from  those  of  heroic  verse.  IXc>\os  seems 
to  be  the  Greek  form  of  a  name  given  by  the  Cariaat  and  Lydians 
to  a  lament  fj»r  the  dead.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  soft 
music  of  the  Lydian  flute.  Which  continued  to  be  assodated  with 
Greek  elegy.  The  n<m*-Hellenic  origin  of  elegy  is  indicated  by 
this  very  fact.  The  flute  was  to  the  Greeks  an  Asiatic  instru- 
ment— string  instruments  were  thos<^  which  they  made  their  own 
— ^and  it  would  hardly  have  been  wedded  by  them  to  a  species  of 
poetiy  which  had  arisen  among  themselves.  The  early  elegiac 
poetry  of  Greece  was  by  no  means  confined  to  mourning  for  the 
dead.  War^  k^ve,  politics,  p«0verbial  philosophy,  were  in  uurn 
its  themes;  it  dealt,  in  fact,  with  the  chief  interest  of  the  poet 
and  his  friends,  whatever  that  might  be  at  the  time.  It  is  the 
direct  expression  of  the  poet's  own  thoughts,  addressed  to  a 
siyvpathkdng  society.  This  is  its  first  characteristic  The 
second  is  that,  even  when  most  pathetic  or  moat  spirited;  it 
still  preserves,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of  conversation  or  of 

•  Others  attribute  it,  as  well  as  the  Margiies,  to  Pigres  of  Hali- 
carnsMus,  the  supposed  brother. of  the  Carian  qaeen  Artemisia, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  ci  Salamii.    . 
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narrative.  Greek  elegy  stops  short'  of  lyric  passfon^  Eof^h 
elegy,  whether  funereal  as  in  Dryden  and  Pope,  or  reflective 
as  in  Gray,  is  usually  true  to  the  same  normal  type.  Roman 
elegy  is  not  equally  true  to  it,  but  sometimes  tends  to  trench  on 
the  lyric  provinca  For  Roman  elegy  is  mainly  amat<^  or 
sentimental;  and  its  masters  hnitated,  as  a  rule,  not  the  early 
Greek  elegists,  notTyrUeusor  Theognis,  but  ihebter  Alexandrian 
^legists,  such  as  Callimachus  or  Philctas.  Catullus  introduced 
the  metre  to  Latin  literature,  and  used  it  with  more  fidelity  than 
his  followers  to  its  genuine  Greek  inspiration. 

Elegy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  slight  deviation  from 
epos.  But  almost  at  the  same  time  another  species  arose  which 
had  nothing  in  common  with  epos,  either  in  form  or  in 
spirit.  This  was  the  iambic.  The  word  Ia/i/3o(, 
iambus  (Umthp,  to  dart  or  shoot)  was  used  in  reference 
to  the  licensed  raillery  at  the  festivals  of  Demeter;  it  was  the 
maiden  lambe,  the  myth  said,  who  drew  the  first  smile  from 
the  mourning  goddess.  The  iambic  metre  was  at  first  used  for 
satire;  and  it  was  in  this  strain  that  it  was  chiefly  employed 
by  its  earliest  masttf  <rf  note,  Archilochus  of  Paros  (670  B.C.). 
But  it  was  adapted  to  the  expression  generally  of  any  pointed 
thought.  Thus  it  was  suitable  to  fables.  Elegiac  and  iambic 
poetry  both  belong  to  the  borderland  betvreen  epic  and  lyric. 
While,  however,  elegy  stands  nearer  to  epos,  iambic  stands 
nearer  to  the  lyric.  Iambic  poetry  can  express  the  personal 
feeling  of  the  poet  with  greater  intensity  than  elegy  does;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  not  the  lyric  flexibility,  seU-abandonment 
or  glo«v  As  we  see  in  the  case  of  Sdon,  iambic  verse  could 
serve  for  the  expansion  of  that  deeper  thought,  that  more 
inward  self-communing,  for  which  the  elegiac  form  would  have 
been  inappropriate^ 

But  these  two  forms  of  poetry,  both  Ionian,  the  elegiac  and 
the  iambic,  belong  essentially  to  the  same  stage  of  the  literature. 
They  stand  between  the  Ionian  epos  and  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Aeolians  and  Dorians.  The  earliest  o(  the  Greek  elegists,  Callinus 
and  Tyrtaeust  use  elegy  to  rouse  a  warlike  spirit  in  sinkinl; 
hearts.  Archilochus  too  wrote  warlike  elegy,  but  used  it  also 
in  other  strains,  as  in  lament  for  the  dead.  The  elegy  of  Mimncr- 
mus  of  Smyrna  or  Colophon  is  the  pUiintive  farewell  of  an  case- 
iaving  Ionian  to  the  days  of  Ionian  freedom.  In  Solon  elegy 
Udces  a  higher  range;  it  becomes  political  and  ethical.*  Theognis 
represents  the  maturer  union  of  politics  with  a  proverbid 
philosopl^.  Another  gnomic  poet  was  Phocylides  of  Mfietus; 
an  adaootiory  poem  extant  under  his  name  is  probably  the 
work  of  an  Alexandrine  Jewish  Christian.  Xenophanes  ^ves 
a  philosophic  strain  to  elegy.  With  Simonides  of  Ceos  it  reverts, 
in  an  exquisite  fonn^  to  its  earliest  destination,  and  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  epitaph  on  those  who  fell  in  the  Persian  Wars. 
Iambic  verse  was  used  by  Simonides  (or  Semonides)  of  Amorgus, 
as  by  Archilochus,  for  satire — but  satire  directed  against  dasses 
rather  than  persons;  -  Solon's  iambics  so  far  preserve  the  old 
associations  of  the  metre  that  they  represent  the  polemical  or 
controversial  side  of  his  political  poetry.  Hipponax  of  EphesuB 
was  another  iambic  satirists-using  the  trwhs^unr  ("  limping  ")  or 
cboliambttc  verse,  produced  by  substitutiDg  a  spondee  for  aa 
iambus  in  the  last  place.  But  it  was  not  until  the  rise  of  the 
Attic  drama  that  thie  full  eapabHitics  of  iambic  verse  were  seen. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  early  Greece  may  be  regarded  as  the  final 
form  of  that  efl^ort  at  aelf-expcessfon  which  in  the  elegiac  and 
iambic  is  still  incomplete.  The  \ync  exprcssiiMi  is 
deeper  and  more  impassioned.  Its  intimate '  union 
with  music  and  with  the  rhythmical  movement  of 
the  dance  gives  to  it  more  of  an  ideal  character.  At' the  sane 
time  the  continuity  of  the  music  permits  pauses  to  the  votco^ 
pauses  necessary  as  reliefs  after  a  climax.  Before  lyric  poetry 
could  be  effective,  it  was  necessary  that  some  progress  should 
have  been-  made  in  the  art  of  music.  The  instrument  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  accompany  the  voice  was  the  fonr-stringed  l3nie, 
and  the  first  great  epoch  In  Greek  music  was  when  Terpander 
of  Lesbos  (660  B.C.),  by  addmg  three  strings,  gave  the  lyre  the 

*  The  extant  fragmenta  of  Solon  have  been  augmeneed  by  lengthy 
quotations  in  the  t^onstUtUum  tf  Athens, 
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compass  of  the  octave.  Farther  improvements  are  ascribed  to 
Olympus  and  Thaletas.  By  500  b.c.  Greek  music  had  probably 
acquired  all  the  powers  of  expression  which  the  lyric  poet  could 
demand.  The  period  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  from  670  to  440  b.c.  Two  different  parts  in  its 
devdopmcnt  were  taken  by  the  Aeolians  and  the  Dorians. 

The  lyric  poetry  6t  the  Aeolians— especially  of  Lesbos— was 
easentiaUy  the  utterance  of  personal  feeling,  and  was  usually 
intended  for  a  single  voice,  not  for  a  chorus.  Lesbos, 
in  the  7th  century  B.C.,  had  attained  some  naval 
and  commercial  importance.  But  the  strife  of  oligarchy 
and  democracy  was  active;  the  Lesbian  nobles  were  often 
driven  by  revolution  to  exchange  their  luxurious  home-life 
for  the  hardships  of  exile.  It  is  such  a  life  of  contrasts  and 
excitements,  working  on  a  sensuous  and  fiery  temperament, 
that  Is  reflected  in  the  fragments  of  Alcaeus.  In  these  glimpses 
of  war  and  love,  of  anxiety  for  the  storm-tossed  state  and  of 
careless  festivity,  there  is  much  of  the  cavalier  spirit;  if  Archi- 
lochus  is  in  certain  aspects  a  Greek  Byron,  Alcaeus  might  be 
compared  to  Lovelace.  The  other  great  representative  of  the 
Aeolian  lyric  is  Sappho,  the  only  woman  d  Greek  race  who  is 
known  to  have  possessed  poetical  genius  of  the  first  order. 
Intensity  and  melody  are  the  characteristics  of  the  fragments 
that  remain  to  us.*  Probably  no  poet  ever  surpassed  Sappho 
as  an  interpreter  of  passion  in  exquisitely  subtle  harmonies  of 
form  and  sound.  Anacreon  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  may  be  classed 
with  the  Aeolian  \ymts  in  so  for  as  the  matter  and  form  of  his 
work  resembled  thein,  though  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  was 
mainly  the  Ionian.  A  few  fragments  remain  from  hb  hymns 
to  the  gods,  from  iovO'poems  and  festive  songs.  The  collection 
of  sixty  short  pieces  which  passes  current  under  his  name  date 
only  from  the  loth  century.  The  short  poems  which  it  comprises 
are  of  various  age  and  authorship,  probably  ranging  in  date 
from  €.  200  B.C.  to  A.D.  400  or  50a  They  have  not  the  pure  style, 
the  flexible  grace,  or  Uie  sweetness  of  the  dassical  fragments; 
but  the  verses,  though  somewhat  mechanical,  are  often  pretty. 
The  Dorian  lyric  poetry,  in  contrast  with  the  Aeolian,  had 
m<»e  of  a  public  than  of  a  personal  character,  and  was  for  the 
-^  .  most  part  choraL  Hymns  or  choruses  for  the  public 
gctou  vrorship  of  the  gods,  and  odes  to  be  sung  at  festivals  on 
occasions  of  public  interest,  were  its  characteristic 
forms.  Its  central  inspiration  was  the  pride  of  the  Dorians  in 
the  Dorian  past,  in  their  traditions  of  worship,  government  and 
social  usage.  The  history  of  the  Dorian  lyric  poetry  does  not 
present  us  with  vivid  expressions  of  personal  character,  Uke 
those  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  but  rather  with  a  scries  of  artists 
whose  names  are  associated  with  improvements  of  form.  Thus 
Alcman  (the  Doric  form  of  Alcmaeon;  660  B.C.)  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  balanced  movement  of  strophe  and  antistrophe. 
Stesichorus,  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  added  the  epode,  sung  by  the 
chorus  while  stationary  after  these  movements;  Arion  of 
Methynma  in  Lesbos  gave  a  finished  form  to  the  dioral  hymn 
("dithyramb")  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  and  organised  the 
**  cyclic  "  or  circular  chorus  which  sang  it  at  the  attar.  Ibycus 
«f  Rhegium  {e.  540)  wrote  choral  lyrics  after  Stesichorus  and 
glowing  love-songs  in  the  Aeotfc  Style. 

The  culmination  of  the  lyric  poetry  is  marked  by  two  great 
names,  Simonidcs  and  Pindar.  Simonides  (556-468)  was  an 
Ionian  of  the  island  of  Ceos,  but  his  lyrics  belonged  by 
OmoaUes  form  to  the  choral  Dorian  school.  Many  of  his  subjects 
were  taken  from  the  events  of  the  Persian  wars:  his 
epitaphs  on  those  who  fcU  at  Thermopylae  and  Salamis 
were  celebcated.  In  him  the  lyric  art  of  the  Dorians  Is  interpreted 
by  Ionian  genius,  and  Athens— where  part  of  his  life  was  passed— 
is  the  point  At  which  they  meet   Simonides  is  the  first  Qxetk 

.'Since  the  above  was  written,  four  considerable  fragments 
generally  assigned  to  Sappho  have  been  diKxyvered:  a  prayer  to 
the  Nereids  for  the  safe  return  of  her  brother  Cbaraxus;  tiie  leave- 
taking  of  a  favourite  pupil;  a  greeting  to  Atthis.  one  of  her  friends, 
in  Lydi^ ;  the  fourth,  much  mutUated.  addresiod  to  another  pupil, 
Gong>1a.  They  arc  of  great  beauty  and  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  personality  of  Sappho  and  the  language  and  metre  of  her 
poems. 
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lyrist  whose  significance. U  not  merdy  Aedlan  or  Dorian  but 
Panhellenic  The  same  character  belongs  even  more  completely 
to  his  younger  contemporary.  Pindar  (5xS-«.  443)  was  bom 
in  Boeotia  of  a  Dorian  stock;  thus,  as  Ionian  and  Dorian 
elements  meet  in  Simom'des,  so  Dorian  and  Aeolian  elements 
meet  in  Pindar.  Simonides  was  perhaps  the  most  tender  and 
most  exquisite  of  the  lyric  poets.  Pindar  was  the  boldest,  the 
most  fervid  and  the  most  sublime.  His  extant  fragments* 
represent  almost  every  branch  of  the  lyric  art.  But  he  is  known 
to  us  mainly  by  forty-four  Epinicia,  or  odes  of  victory,  for  the 
Olympian,  Pythian.  Nemean  and  Isthmian  feslivaJs.  The 
general  characteristic  of  the  treatment  is  that  the  particular 
victory  is  made  the  occasion  of  introducing  heroic  legends 
connected  with  the  family  or  city  of  the  victor,  and  of  inculcating 
the  moral  lessons  which  they  teach.  Ko  Greek  lyric  poetry 
can  be  completely  appreciated  Apart  from  the  music,  now  lost, 
to  which  it  was  set.  Pindar's  odes  were,  further,  essentially 
occasi(mal  poems;  they  aboimd  in  allusions  of  which  the  effect 
is  partly  or  wholly  lost  on  us;  and  the  glories  which  they  cele- 
brate belong  to  a  life  which  we  can  but  imperfectly  realize. 
Of  all  the  great  Greek  poets,  Pindar  is  perhaps  the  one  to  whom 
it  b  hardest  for  us  to  do  justice;  yet  we  can  at  least  recognlre 
his  splendour  of  imagination,  his  strong  rapidity  and  his  soaring 
flight. 

Bacchylides  of  Ceos  (c.  504-430),  the  youngest  of  the  three 
great  lyric  poets  and  nephew  of  Simonides,  was  ktiown  only  by 
scanty  fragments  until  the  discovery  of  nineteen  poems  od  an 
Egyptian  papyrus  in  1 896.  Hiey  consist  of  thirteen  (or  fourteen) 
epinicia,  two  of  which  celebrate  the  same  victories  as  two  odes 
of  Pindar.  The  papyrus  also  contains  six  odes  iot  the  festivals 
of  gods  or  heroes.  The  poems  contain  valuable  information  on 
the  court  life  of  the  time  and  legendary  history.  Bacchylides, 
the  little  "  Cean  nightingale."  is  inferior  to  his  great  rival  Pindar, 
**  the  Swan  of  Dirce,"  in  originality  and  splendour  of  language, 
but  he  writes  simply  and  elegantly,  while  his  excellent  yp&$tM 
attracted  readers  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  amongst  them 
the  emperor  Julian. 

Simikriy,  the  scanty' fragments  of  Timotheus  of  Miletus 
(<!•  357)>  musical  composer  and  poet,  and  inventor  of  the  eleven- 
stringed  lyre,  were  increased  by  the  discovery  in  2902  of  some 
25b  lines  of  his  "  nome  "  the  Persac,  written  after  the  mann«  of 
Terpander.  The  beginning  is  lost;  the  middle  describes  the 
battle  of  Salamis;  the  end  is  of  a  personal  nature.  The  papyrus 
is  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  and  bdongs  to  the  age  of  Alexandor  the 
Great.  The  language  is  frequently  very  obscure,  and  the  whole 
is' a  specimen  of  lyric  poetry  in  its  decline. 

(B)  The  Auk  LUeralure.—'Tht  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Aeolians  and  the  Dorians  had  now  performed  their  special  parts 
in  the  development  of  Greek  literature.  Epic  poetry  had  inter- 
preted the  heroic  legends  of  warlike  deeds  done  by  Zeus-nourished 
kings  and  chiefs.  Then,  as  the  individual  life  became  more  and 
more  elegiac  ond  iambic  poetry  had  become  the  social  expression 
of  that  life  in  all  Its  varied  interests  and  feelings.  Lastly,  lyric 
poetry  had  arisen  to  satisfy  a  twofold  need — to  be  the  more 
intense  utterance  of  personal  emotion,  or  to  give  choral  voice,  at 
stirring  moments,  to  the  faith  or  fame,  the  triumph  or  the  sorrow, 
of  a  dty  or  a  race.  A  new  form  of  poetry  was  now  to  be  created, 
with  elements  borrowed  from  all  the  rest.  And  this  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  people  of  Attica,  in  whose  character  and 
language  the  distinctive  traits  of  an  Ionian  descent  were 
tempered  with  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Dorian  stock. 

The  drama  (9.9.)  arose  from  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  the 
god  of  wine,  which  were  held  at  intervals  from  the  beginning  of 
winter  to  the  beginning  of  spring.    A  troop  of  rustic 
worshippers  would  gather  around  the  altar  of  the  god,     Swmu 
and  sing  a  hymn  in  bis  honour,  telling  of  his  victories 
or  sufferings  in  his  progress  over  the  earth.   "  Tragedy  **  meant 
"  the  goat-song,"  a  goat  (rpdTot)  being  sacrificed  to  Dionysus 
before  the  hymn  was  sung.  "  Comedy,"  "  the  village-     yw--^ 
song,"  is  the  same  hymn  regarded  as  an  occasion  for     "'^<*^ 

*  Recently  increased  by  specimens  of  the  Parlhrnfia  (choral 
songs  for  maidens)  and  paean*. 
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rustic  jesl.  Then  the  leader  of  the  chonu  would  astuine  the 
part  of  a  messenger  from  Dionysus,  or  even  that  <^  the  god 
himself,  and  recite  an  adventure  to  the  worshippers,  who  made 
choral  response.  The  next  step  was  to  arrange  a  dialogue  between 
the  leader(«apv^fuof»  coryphaeus)  and  one  chosen  member  of  the 
chorus,  hence  callnl  "  the  answerer "  iinroKpirni,  kypacriiis, 
afterwards  the  ordinary  word  for  "  actor  ").  This  last  improve- 
ment is  ascribed  to  the  Attic  Thespis  (about  si^  bx.).  The 
elements  of  drama  were  now  ready.  The  choral  hymn  to 
Dionysus  (the  "  dithyramb  ")  had  received  an  artistic  form 
from  the  Dorians;  dialogue,  though  only  between  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  and  a  single  actor,  had  been  introduced  in  Attica. 
Phrynichus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  in  this  manner  some  events 
of  the  Persian  Wars;  but  in  his  "  drama  "  there  was  still  only 
one  actor.  Choerilus  of  Athens  and  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  period,  developed  the  satyric  drama; 
Pratinas  also  wrote  tragedies,  dithyrambs,  and  hyporckemata 
(lively  choral  od^  chiefly  in  honour  of  Apollo). 

Aeschylus  (bom  525  b.c.)  became  the  real  founder  of  tragedy 
l^  introducing  a  second  actor,  and  thus  rendering  the  dialogue 
independent  of  the  chorus.  At  the  same  time  the 
choral  song — hitherto  the  principal  part  of  the  per> 
fonnance— became  subordinate  to  the  dialogue;  and  drama 
was  mature.  Aeschylus  is  also  said  to  have  made  various 
impipvements  of  detail  in  costume  and  the  like;  and  it  was 
early  in  hiscareer  that  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  under  the  acropolis 
was  Commenced — the  first  permanent  home  of  Creek  drama,  in 
place  of  the  temporary  wooden  platforms  which  had  hitherto 
been  used.  The  system  of  the  "  trilogy  "  and  the  "  tetralogy  " 
is  further  ascribed  to  Aeschylus, — the  *'  trilogy  "  being  properly 
a  scrips  of  three  tragedies  connected  in  subject,  such  as  ihc 
AgawuwMOK,  Ckoiphori,  Bumenides,  which  together  form  the 
OfsUia,  or  Story  of  Orestes.  The  "  tetralogy  "  is  such  a  triad 
with  a  "  satyric  drama  "  added — that  is,  a  drama  in  which 
"satyrs,"  the  grotesque  woodland  beings  who  attended  on 
Dionysus,  formed  the  chorus,  as  in  the  earlier  dithyramb  from 
which  drama  sprang.  The  Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  the  only 
extant  qxcimen  of  a  satyric  ^rama.  In  the  seven  tragedies 
which  alone  remain  of  the  seventy  which  Aeschylus  is  said  to 
have  composed,  the  forms  of  kings  and  heroes  have  a  grandeur 
which  is  truly  Homeric;  there  is  a  spirit  of  Panhellenic  patriot- 
ism such  as  the  Persian  Wars  in  which  he  fought  might  well 
quicken  in  a  soldier-poet;  and,  pervading  all,  there  is  a  strain 
of  speculative  thought  which  seeks  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
conflicts  between  the  gods  of  heaven  and  of  the  underworld  by 
the  doctrine  that  both  alike,  constrained  by  necessity,  are  work- 
ing out  the  law  of  righteousness.  Sophocles,  who  was 
bom  thirty  years  after  Aeschylus  (495  B.C.),  is  the 
most  perfect  artist  of  the  ancient  drama.  No  one  before  or  after 
him  gave  to  Greek  tragedy  so  high  a  degree  of  ideal  beauty, 
or  appreciated  so  finely  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  its 
sphere.  He  excels  especially  in  drawing  character;  his  Antigone, 
his  Ajax,  his  Oof t^ut— indeed,  all  the  chief  persons  of  his  dramas 
— are  tjrpical  studies  in  the  great  primary  emotions  of  human 
nature.  He  gave  a  freer  scope  to  tragic  dialogue  by  adding  a 
third  actor;  and  in  one  of  bis  Later  plajrs,  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus, 
a  fourth  actor  is  required.  From  the  time  when  he  won  the 
tragic  prize  against  Aeschylus  in  468  to  his  death  in  405  b.c. 
he  was  the  favourite  dramatbt  of  Athens;  and  for  us  he  is  not 
jonly  a  great  dramatist,  but  also  the  most  spiritual  representative 
of  the  age  of  Perides.  The  distinctive  interest  of  Euripides  is  of 
another  kind.  He  was  only  fifteen  years  younger  than 
Sophocles;  but  when  he  entered  on  his  poetical  career, 
the  old  inspirations  of  tragedy  were  already  failing.  Euripides 
marks  a  pedod  of  transition  in  the  trsgic  art,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
mediator  between  the  classical  and  the  lomantic  drama.  The 
myths  and  traditions  with  whidi  the  elder  dramatists  had  dealt 
no  longer  commanded  an  unquestioning  faith.  Euripides  himself 
was  imbued  with  the  new  intellectual  scepticism  of  the  day: 
and  the  speculative  views  which  were  conflicting  in  bis  own  mind 
are  reflected  in  his  plays.  He  had  much  pict  uresque  and  pathetic 
power;  be  was  a  master  of  expression;  and  he  shows  ingenuity 
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I  in  devising  fresh  resources  for  tragedy^--especially  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  choral  songs.  Aeschylus  is  PanheUenic,  Sophocles 
is  Athenian,  Euripides  is  cosmopolitan.  He  stands  nearer  to  the 
modern  world  than  either  of  bis  predecessors;  and  though  with 
him  Attic  tragedy  loses  its  highest  beauty,  it  acquires  new 
elements  of  familiar  human  interest. 

In  Attica,  as  in  England,  a  period  of  rather  less  than  fifty  years 
sufficed  for  the  complete  development  of  the  tragic  art.  The 
two  distinctive  characteristics  of  Athenian  drama  ore  its  origin- 
ality and  its  abundance.  The  Greeks  of  Attica  were  not  the 
only  inventors  of  drama,  but  they  were  the  first  people  who 
made  drama  a  complete  work  of  art.  And  the  great  tragic  poets 
of  Attica  were  remarkably  prolific  Aeschylus  was  the  reputed 
author  of  70  tragedies,  Sophocles  of  113,  Euripides  of  92;  and 
there  were  others  whose  productiveness  was  equally  great. 

Comedy  represented  the  lighter  side,  as  tragedy  the  graver 
side,  of  the  Dionysiac  worship;  it  was  the  joy  of  spring  following 
the  gloom  of  winter.  The  process  of  growth  was  cam§^, 
nearly  the  same  as  in  tragedy;  but  the  Dorians,  not 
the  lonians  of  Attica,  were  the  first  who  added  dialogue  to  the 
comic  chorus.  Susarion,  a  Dorian  of  Mcgara,  exhibited,  about 
580  B.C.,  pieces  of  the  kind  known  as  "  Megarian  farces." 
Epicharmus  of  Cos  (who  settled  at  Syracuse)  gave  literary  form 
to  the  Doric  farce,  and  treated  in  burlesque  style  the  stories  of 
gods  and  heroes,  and  subjects  taken  from  everyday  life.  His 
Syracusan  contemporary  Sophron  (c.  450)  was  a  famous  writer 
of  numes,  chiefly  scenes  from  low-class  life.  The  most  artistic 
form  of  comedy  seems,  however,  to  hayc  been  developed  in 
Attica.  The  greatest  names  before  Aristophanes  are  those  of 
Cratinus  and  Eupolis;  but  from  about  470  B.C.  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  continuous  succession  of  comic  dramatists,  amongst 
them  Plato  Comicus,  the  author  of  28  comedies,  political  satires 
and  parodies  after  the  style  of  the  Middle  Comedy. 
Aristophanes  came  for«vard  as  a  comic  poet  in  427  B.c^ 
and  retained  his  popularity  for  about  forty  years.  He 
presents  a  perhaps  unique  union  of  bold  fancy,  exquisite  humour, 
critical  acumen  and  lyrical  power.  His  eleven  extant  comedies  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  according  as  the  licence  of  political 
satire  becomes  more  and  more  restricted.  In  the  Ackarnians^ 
KniglUs,  Clouds,  Wasps  and  Peace  (425-421)  the  poet  uses 
unrestrained  freedom.  In  the  Birds,  Lysistrala,  Thesmophorl- 
azusae  and  Frogs  (414-405)  a  greater  reserve  may  be  perceived. 
Lastly,  in  the  Eeeicsiaxusae  and  the  Plutus  (392-388)  personal 
satire  is  almost  wholly  avoided.  The  same  general  tendency 
continued.  The  so-caJled  "  Middle  Comedy  "  (390-320)  repre- 
sents the  transition  from  the  Old  Comedy,  or  political  satire,  to 
satire  of  a  literary  or  social  nature;  its  chief  writers  were  Anti- 
phanes  of  Athens  and  Alexis  of  Thurii.  The  "  New  Comedy  " 
(320-250)  resembled  the  modem  "  comedy  of  manners." 

Its  chief  representative  was  Menander  (342-291),  the  author  of 
X05  comedies.  Fragments  have  been  discovered  of  seven  of 
these,  of  sufiicient  length  to  give  an  idea  of  their  dramatic  action. 
His  plays  were  produced  on  the  stage  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  and  his  irnSvioi,  distinguished  by  worldly  wisdom, 
were  issued  in  the  form  of  anthologies,  which  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Other  prominent  writers  of  tJiis  class  were  Dipbilua, 
Philemon,  Posidippus  and  Apollodorus  of  Carystus.  About 
330  B.C.  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum  revived  the  old  Doric  farce  in 
his  HUwotragoediae  or  travesties  of  tragic  stories*  These 
successive  periods  cannot  be  sharply  or  precisely  marked  off. 
The  change  which  gradually  passed  over  the  comic  drama  was 
simply  the  reflection  of  the  change  which  passed  over  the  political 
and  social  life  of  Athena.  The  Old  Comedy,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
earlier  plays  of  Aristophanes,  was  pn>bably  the  most  powerful 
engine  of  public  criticism  that  has  ever  existed  in  any  coiBBunity. 
Unsparing  personality  was  its  essence.  The  comic  poet  used 
this  recognised  right  on  an  occasion  at  once  festive  and  sacred, 
in  a  society  where  every  man  of  any  note  waa  known  by  name 
and  sight  to  the  rest.  The  same  thousands  who  heard  a  policy 
or  a  character  denounced  or  lauded  in  the  tlmtre  mi^t  be 
required  to  pass  sentence  on  it  in  the  popular  assembly  or  in 
the  courts  of  law. 
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The  development  of  Greek  poetiy  had  been  completed  before 
a  prose  literature  had  begun  to  exist.  The  earliest  name  in 
extant  Greek  prose  literature  is  that  of  Herodotus; 
and,  when  he  wrote,  the  Attic  drama  had  already 
passed  its  prime.  There  had  been,  indeed,  writers  of 
prose  before  Herodotus;  but  there  had  not  been,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  a  prose  literature.  The  causes  of  this  compara- 
tively late  origin  of  Creek  literary  prose  are  independent  of 
the  question  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  art  of  writing  began  to 
be  generally  used  for  literary  purposes.  Epic  poetry  exercised 
for  a  very  long  period  a  sovereign  spell  over  the  Greek  mind. 
In  it  was  deposited  all  that  the  race  possessed  of  history,  theology, 
philosophy,  oratory.  Even  after  an  age  of  reflection  had  begun, 
elegiac  poetry,  the  first  offshoot  of  epic,  was,  with  iambic  verse, 
the  vehicle  of  much  which  among  other  races  would  have  been 
committed  to  prose.  The  basis  of  Greek  culture  was  essentially 
poetical.  A  political  cause  worked  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  Eastern  monarchies  the  king  was  the  centre  of  all,  and  the 
royal  records  afforded  the  elements  of  history  from  a  remote  date. 
The  Greek  nation  was  broken  up  into  small  states,  each  busied 
with  its  own  affairs  and  its  own  men.  It  was  the  collision 
between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian  world  which  first  provided 
a  national  subject  for  a  Greek  historian.  The  work  of  Herodotus, 
in  its  relation  to  Greek  prose,  is  so  far  analogous  to  the  Iliad 
in  its  relation  to  Greek  poetry,  that  it  is  the  earliest  work  of  ut, 
and  that  it  bears  a  Panhellenic  stamp. 

The  sense  and  the  degree  in  which  Herodotus  was  original 
may  be  inferred  from  what  is  known  of  earlier  prose-writers. 
For  about  a  century  before  Herodotus  there  had  been 
JjJ  a  series  of  writers  in  philosophy,  mythology,  geography 
wiittn,  And  history.  The  earliest,  or  among  the  earliest,  of 
the  philosophical  writers  were  Pherccydes  of  Syros 
(550  B.C.)  and  the  Ionian  Anaxhnenes  and  Anaximander.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  prose  writer,  was  an  historical  personage.  The  Ionian 
writers,  especially  called  "Koyoypin^f  "  narrators  in  prose  " 
(as. distinguished  from  hrorotol,  makers  bf  verse),  were  those 
who  compiled'  the  myths,  especially  in  genealogies,  or  who 
described  foreign  countries,  their  physical  features,  usages 
and  traditions.  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  (500  B.C.)  is  the  best* 
known  representative  of  the  hgograpki  in  both  these  branches. 
Hellanicus  of  Mytilene  (450  B.C.),  among  whose  works  was  a 
history  of  Attica,  appears  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  character  of  a  systematic  historian.  Other  logographi  were 
Charon  of  Lampsacus;  Pherecydes  of  Leros,  who  wrote  on 
the  myths  of  early  Attica;  Hippys  of  Rhegium,  the  oldest  writer 
on  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos  in  Boeotia,  author 
of  genealogies  (see  Logocsapbi,  and  Greece:  Ancient  History , 
"  Authorities  "). 

Herodotus  was  bom  in  484  b.c.;  and  his  history  ma  probably 
not  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pdoponnesian  War 
(431  B.C.).  His  subject  is  the  struggle  between  Gfeece 
and  Asia,  which  he  deduces  from  the  legendary  rape 
of  the  Argive  lo  by  Phoenicians,  and  traces  down  to  the 
final  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  invading  host  of  Xences. 
His  literary  kinship  with  the  historical  or  geographical  writers 
who  had  preceded  him  is  seen  mainly  in  two  things.  First, 
though  he  draws  a  h'ne  between  the  m3rthological  and  the 
historical  age,  he  still  holds  that  myths,  as  such,  are  worthy  to 
be  reported,  and  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to 
report  them.  Secondly,  he  follows  the  example  of  such  writers 
as  Hecataeus  in  describing  the  natural  and  social  features  of 
coQBtries.  He  seeks  to  combine  the  part  of  the  geographer  or 
intelligent  traveller  with  his  proper  part  as  historian.  But  when 
we  turn  from  these  minor  traits  to  the  larger  aspects  oi  his  work, 
Herodotus  stands  forth  as  an  artist  whose  conception  and  whose 
method  were  his  own.  His  history  has  an  epic  unity.  Various 
as  are  the  subordinate  parts,  the  action  narrated  is  one,  great  and 
complete;  and  the  unity  is  due  to  this,  that  Herodotus  refers  all 
events  of  human  history  to  the  principle  of  divine  Nemesis. 
If  Sophodes  had  told  the  story  of  Oedipus  in  the  Oedipus 
Tyranmu  alone,  and  had  not  added  to  it  the  Oedipus  ai  Cohnus, 
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it  would  have  been  comparable  to  the  story  of  Xerxes  as  tok)  by 
Herodotus.  Great  as  an  artist,  great  too  in  the  laigeness  of  hia 
historical  conception,  Herodotus  fails  chiefly  by  lack  of  insight 
into  poUtical  cause  and  effect,  and  by  a  general  silence  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  political  institutions.  Both  his  strength  and 
his  weakness  are  seen  most  clearly  when  he  is  contrasted  with 
that  other  historian  who  was  strictly  his  contemporary  and 
who  yet  seems  divided  from  him  by  centuries. 

Thucydides  was  only  thirteen  years  younger  than  Httodotus; 
but  the  intellectual  space  between  the  men  is  so  great  that  tb^ 
seem  to  belong  to  different  ages.  Herodotus  is  the 
first  artist  in  historical  writing;  Thucydides  is  the 
first  thinker.  Herodotus  interweaves  two  threads  of 
causation — human  agency,  represented  by  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  men,  and  divine  agency,  represented  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  gods  on  behalf  of  justice.  Thucydides  concentrates  his 
attention  on  the  human  agency  (without,  however,  denying  the 
other),  and  strives  to  trace  its  exact  course.  The  subject  of 
Thucydides  is  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  resolving  to  write 
its  history,  he  was  moved,  he  says,  by  these  consSderatJons.  It 
was  probably  the  greatest  n|ovement  which  had  ever  affected 
HcUas  collectively.  It  was  possible  for  him  as  a  contemporary 
to  record  it  with  approximate  accuracy.  And  this  record  was 
likely  to  have  a  general  value,  over  and  above  its  particular 
interest  as  a  record,  seeing  that  the  pplitical  future  was  likely 
to  r^emble  the  pob'tical  past.  This  is  what  Thucydides  means 
when  he  calls  his  work  *'  a  possession  for  ever."  The  speeches 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  persons  of  the  history  are,  as  regards 
form,  his  own  essays  in  rhetoric  of  the  school  to  which  Antiphon 
belongs.  As  regards  matter,  they  are  always  so  far  dramatic 
that  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  such  as  he  conceived 
possible  for  the  supposed  q^eaker.  Thucydides  abstains,  as  a 
rule,  from  moral  comment;  but  he  tells  his  story  as  no  one 
could  have  told  it  who  did  not  profoundly  feel  its  tragic  force; 
and  his  general  claim  to  the  merit  of  impartiality  is  not  invali- 
dated by  the  possible  exccptionsr-difficult  to  estimate— in  the 
cases  of  Cleon  and  Hypcrbolus. 

Strong  as  is  the  contrast  between  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
their  works  h&ve  yet  a  xharacter  which  distinguish  both  alike 
from  the  historical  work  of  Xcnophon  in  the  Anabasis 
and  the  HcUeniea.  Herodotus  gives  us  a  vivid  drama 
with  the  unity  of  an  epic.  Thucydides  takes  a  great 
chapter  of  contemporary  history  and  traces  the  causes  which 
are  at  work  throughout  it,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  scientific 
imity.  Xcnophcm  has  not  the  grasp  either  of  the  dramatist 
or  of  the  philosopher.  His  work  does  not  possess  the  higher 
unity  either  of  art  or  of  science.  The  true  distinction  of  Xeno- 
pbon  consists  in  his  thorough  combination  of  the  practical  with 
the  literary  character.  He  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  who 
had  done  and  seen  much.  He  was  also  a  good  writer,  who  could 
make  a  story  both  clear  and  Uvely.  But  the  several  parts  of 
the  story  are  not  grouped  around  any  central  idea,  such  as  a 
divine  Nemesis  is  for  Herodotus,  or  such  as  Thucydides  finds 
in  the  nature  of  political  man.  The  seven  books  of  the  HeUenka 
form  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  Thucydides,  beginning  in 
411  and  going  down  to  362  b.c.  The  chief  blot  on  the  HeUeuica 
is  the  author's  partiality  to  ^arta,  and  in  particular  to  Agesilaus. 
Some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
are  passed  over  in  silence.  On  the  whole,  Xenophon  is  perhaps 
seen  at  his  best  in  his  narrative  of  the  Retreat  oj  the  Ten  Tkousand 
— ^a  subject  which  exactly  suits  him.  The  Cyropaedeia  is  a 
romance  of  little  historical  worth,  but  with  many  good  passages. 
The  RecoUedions  of  SecrateSt  on  the  other  hand,  derive  their 
principal  value  from  being  uniformly  matter-of-fact.  In  his 
minor  pieces  on  various  subjects  Xenophon  appears  as  the 
earliest  essayist.  It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  essays  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  him-^that  On  the  Athenian  Poiiiy-^is  probably 
the  oldest  specimen  in  existence  of  literary  Attic  prose. 

His  contemporaries  Ctesias  of  Cnidus  and  Philistus  of  Syracuse 
wrote  histories  of  Peraa  and  Sicily.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
4th  century  a  number  of  histories  were  compiled  by  literary 
men  of  little  practical  knowledge,  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
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iIurtoricaladioQls.  Siichiiete Ephwmof  CjrmcmdThcopoipus 
of  Chios,  both  pupils  of  IsocraUs;  and  the  writers  of  AUkidts 
(chronicles  of  Attic  histocy),  the  chief  of  whom  wete  Androtion 
and  Phiiochorus.  Timacus  of  Tauromenium  was  the  author  of 
a  great  work  on  Sicilyi  and  introffaiced  the  system  of  reckoaing 
by  Olympiads. 

The  steps  by  which  an  Attic  prose'style  was  devpbped,  and  the 
principal  forms  which  it  aasumed,  can  be  traced  most  dearly 
Qf^fggj  u^  tbe  Attic  oiators.  Eveiy  Athenian  catixen  who 
aspired  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  ol  the  cky,  or  even 
to  be  qualified  for  (elf-defence  before  a  law-ooitit,  lequived 
to  have  some  degree  of  skill  in  public  iq^tn^fnt;  and  an 
Athenian  audience  looked  upon  pnblk  debate,  whether  political 
or  forensk,  as  a  competitive  trial  of  prafidncy  in  a  fine  ait. 
Hence  the  speaker,  no  .less  than  the  Writer,  waa  necessarily  a 
student  of  finished  ezpresaioii;  and  oeatoiy  had  a  moee  direa 
influence  on  the  general  structure  of  liteiaiy  prose  thanhas  ever 
perhaps  been  the  case  clsewherew  -  A  systematic  rhetoric  took 
its  rise  in  Sicily,  where  Coras  ol  Syracuse  (466  B.C.)  densed  his 
AH  of  Words  to  assist  those  who  were  pleading  before  the  law^ 
courts;  and  it  was  brought  to  Athens  by  his  disdple  Tisias. 
The  teaching  of  the  Sophists,  again,  directed  attentlni,  though 
in  a  superficial  and  imperfect  way,  to  the  elements  of  grammar 
and  logic;  and  Gorgias  of  Lcontini— ^whose  declamation,  however 
turgid,  must  have  been  striking— gave  an  impulse  at  Athens 
to  the  tasie  for  elaborate  rhetorical  brilliaiicy. 

Antiphon  represents  the  eatliest,  and  tvhat  has  been  called 
the  grand*  style  ol  Attic  prose;  its  chief  characteristics  are 
Tb0Aitio  ^  snive,  dignified  movement,  a  frequent  cmphanis 
^g^g^n,  on  verbal  contrasts,  and  a  certain  austere  devatkm. 
The  interest  of  Andoddes  is  mainly  historical;  but 
he  has  graphic  power.  Lysias,  the  representative  of  the  '*  plain 
style,"  breaks  through  the  rigid  jnaanetism  of  the  dder  school, 
aod^ses  the  language  of  dafly  life  with  an  esao  and  grace  which, 
though  the  result  of  study,  do  not  betray  thdr  art.  He  is,  in  his 
own  way,  the  caaon  of  an  Attic  style;  and  ha  speeches,  written 
for  others,  exhibit  also  a  high  degree  of  dramatic  skilL  Isocrates, 
whose  manner  may  be  xegardeid  as  intermediate  between  that 
of  Antiphon  and  that  of  Lysias,  wrote  for  readers  rather  than 
for  hearers.  The  -type  of  literary  prose  whkh  he  founded  is 
distinguished  by  ample  periods,  by  studied  smoothness  and  by 
the  temperate  use  of  chetoricii  ornament.  Fh>m  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  B.C  the  Isoaatic  style  of  piose  became 
general  in  Greek  literature.  From  the  school  of  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  became  more  fiorid,  it  passed  to  Cicero,  and  through  him'  it 
has  hdped  to  shape  the  litetary  prose  of  the  modem  world.  The 
speeches  ol  Isaeus  in  will-cases  are  intercstiag,-*4part  from 
their  bearing  on  Attic  life, — because  in  them  we  see,  as  Dionyslus 
says, "  the  seeds  and  the  beginnings  "  of  that  tedmaeal  mastery 
in  rhetorical  argument  which  Demosthenes  carries  to  periection. 
Isaeus  has  also,  in  a  degree,  some  of  the  qutdities  of 
Lysias.  Demosthenes  excels  all  other  masters  of 
Greek  prose  not  only  in  power  but  in  variety;  his 
political  speeches,  his  orations  in  public  or  private  causes^  show 
his  consummate  and  versatile  command  over  all  the  resources 
of  the  language.  In  htm  the  development  of  Attic  prose  is 
completed,  and  the  best  dements  in  each  of  its  earlier  phases  are 
united.  The  modem  world  can  more  easily  appreciate  Demos- 
thenes as  a  great  natural  orator  than  as  an  elaborate  artbt. 
But,  in  order  to  apprehend  his  place  in  the  history  of  Attic  prose, 
we  must  rememher  that  the  ancients  idt  him  to  be  both;  and 
that  he  was  even  reproached  by  detractors  with  excessive  study 
of  efiect.  Aeschines  is  the  most  theatikal  of  the  Greek  orators; 
he  is  vehement,  and  often  briUiant,  but  sddom  persuasive. 
Hypereides  was,  after  Demosthenes,  probably  the  most  effective; 
he  had  much  of  the  grace  of  Lysias,  but  also  a  wit,  a  fire  and  a 
pathos  which  were  his  own.  Portions  of  six  of  his  speeches, 
found  in  Egypt  between  1847  and  1800,  are  extant.  The  one 
oration  of  Lycurgus  which  remains  to  us  is  earnest  and  statdy, 
reminding  us  both  of  Antiphon  and  of  Isocrates.  Dinarchus 
Was  merely  a  bad  imitator  of  Demosthenes.  There  seems  more 
reason  to  regret  that  Deoiades  is  not  represented  by  larger 


fragments.  The  dedide  of  Attic  oratory  may  be  dated  from 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  (318  b.c.),  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  making  speeches  on  imaginaqr 
subjects  as  practised  in  the  rhetorical  achoob.  Cicero  names  him 
as  the  first  who  impaired  the  vigour  of  the  earlier  doquence, 
"  preferring  hb  own  sweetness  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  hb 
ptedeoesaors."-  He  forms  a  connecting  link  between  Athens  end 
Alexandria,  where  he  found  rafnge  after  hb  downfall  and  pro- 
moted the  foundation  of  the  famous  library. 

In  later  times  oratory  diicfly  ik>uiished  In  the  coast  and 
island  settlements  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Rhodes.  Here  a 
new,  florid  style  of  oration  asose,  called  the  **  Asiatic,*^  which 
owed  its  origin  to  Hegedss  of  Magnesia  (0.  950  b.c.). 

The  place  ol  Phito  In  the  hbtory  of  Greek  literature  is  as 
unique  aahbpbus  in  the  hbtory  of  Greek  thought.  Thehteimry 
genius  shown  in  thb  dialogues  b  nnny-sided:  it  pufff^^^ 
ittdudes  dramatic  power,  remarkable  skill  in  parody,  pukai 
a  subtle  faculty  of  satin,  and,  generally,  a  command  ^rw*-* 
over  the  finer  tones  of  language,  in  passages  of  ?Jf?J!?^ 
continnons  expodtion,  iRdcre  the  argument  rises  into 
the  higher  rcgbns  of  discussion,  Plato^s  prose  takes  a  more 
decidedly  poetical  coburing^^-never  florid  or  sentimental, 
however,  but  h>fty  and  austere.  In  Plato's  later  works—^uch, 
for  instance,  as  the  Lam,  Timaeus,  CtUias^wt  can  perceive 
that  hb  style  did  not  mndn  unaffected  by  the  smooth  Mterary 
prose  which  contemporary  writers  had  developed.  Aristotle's 
influence  on  the  form  of  Attic  prose  literaturo  would  probably 
have  been  considerable  if  hb  Rhdonc  had  been  publislwd  whib 
Attic  omtoty  had  still  a  vigorous  life  before  it.  But  in  thb, 
as  in  other  departments  of  mental  effort,  it  was  Arbtotle's 
lot  to  set  in  order  what  the  Greek  intellect  had  done  in  that 
croaUve  period  which  had  now  come  to  an  end.  Hb  own  duel 
contribution  to  the  original  achieirements  of  the  race  was  the 
most  fitting  one  that  could  have  been  made  by  him  in  whose 
lifetime  they  were  dosed.  He  bequeathed  an  instrument  by 
whid\  analysis  could  be  carried  further,  he  founded  a  science 
of  reasoning,  and  left  those  who  followed  him  to  apply  it  in  all 
those  provinces  of  knowledge  which  he  had  mapped  out.* 
Theophresttis,  hb  pupil  and  hb  sueeessor  in  the  Lyceum,  opens 
the  new  age  ol  reseordi  and  sdcntiiic  dassification  with  hb 
extant  works  on  botany,  bat  b  better  known  to  modem  readen 
by  hb  Uvdy  CfaMdrrr,  the  prototypes  of  such  sk^ches  \a 
i^hsh  litemttire  as  those  of  Hdl,  Ov^bury  and  Earie. 

(C)  The  lAkratur*  cf  ike  /^odflnes.— The  period  of  decadence 
in  Greek  litcretnre  begins  with  the  extinction  of  free  polltiral 
lifein  the  Creek  dties.  So  long  as  the  Greek  oommon-  chanettr 
wealths  were  independent- and  vigorous,  Greek  life  oftte 
rested  on  the  kicntity  of  the  man  with  the  dtixen.  «Matf»« 
The  dty  state  was  the  highest  unit  of  social  organixa-  ^'^ 
tion;  the  whole  training  and  character  of  the  man  were  viewed 
relativdy  to  hb  membership  of  the  dty.  The  market-place, 
the  assembly,  the  theatre  were  pbcesof  frequent  ineettog,  where 
the  sense  of  dtlzenship  was  quickened,  :where  common  sundards 
of  opinion  or  feeling  were  formed  Poetry,  music,  sculpture, 
Kteratuie,.art,  in  all  their  forms,  were  matters  of  public  interest. 
Every  dtiaen  had  some  degree  of  acquaintance  ivith  them,  and 
was  in  some  measure  capable  of  judging  them.  The  poet  and  the 
musician,  the  hbtorian  and  the  sculptor,  did  not  live  a  life  of 
studious  sedusfon  or  engrossing  professional  work.  They  were, 
as  a  rule,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  practical  interests  of  tbnr 
time.  That  art,  whatever  its  form  might  be,  was  the  concen- 
trated and  ennobled  expression  of  their  political  existence. 
Aeschylus  breathed  mto  tragedy  the  inspiratkm  of  one  who  had 
himself  fought  the  great  fight  of  national  liberation.  Sophodes 
was  the  colleague  of  Perides  in  a  high  mffitary  command. 
'Thucydides  describes  the  operations  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
with  the  practical  knowledge  of  one  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
a  fleet.  Ictinus  and  Phddias  gave  shape  in  stone,  hot  to  mere 
visions  of  the  studk>,  but  to  the  more  glorious,  because  more 


*  His  CmsUtution  of  Athens  (a.f .),  of  which  a  papvnis  MS. 
found  in  Esypt  and  published  in  1891,  forms  fnrt  oia  laiger  worn 
on  the  constitution  of  15B  Greek  and  foreign  dties. 
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real  ind  vivid,  perceptioDS  wfaJcH  had  been  quickened  in  them 
by  a  living  communion  with  the  Athenian  spirit,  by  a  daily 
contemplation  of  Athenian  greatness,  in  the  theatre  where 
tragic  poets  idealized  the  legends  of  the  past,  in  the  ecdesia 
where  every  citizen  had  his  vote  on  the  policy  of  the  sUtc,  or  in 
that  free  and  gracious  sodety,  full  of  beauty,  yet  otmpt  from 
vexatious  constraint,  which  belonged  to  the  age  of  Peridcs. 
■The  tribunal  which  judged  these  yrorks  of  literature  or  art  was 
such  as  was  best  fitted  to  preserve  the  favourable  conditions 
under  which  they  arose.  Criticism  was  not  in  the  hands  of  a 
Utcraiy  clique  or  of  a  social  caste.  The  influence  of  jealousy  or 
milevolence,  and  the  more  fatal  influence  of  affectation,  had 
little  power  to  affect  the  vei^ct.  The  verdict  was  pronounced 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  The  success  or  faihire  of  a 
tragedy  was  decided,  nol  by  the  minor  circumstance  that  it 
gained  the  first  or  second  prize,  but  by  the  collective  opinion  of 
the  citizens  assembled  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus*  A  work  of 
architecture  or  sculpture  was  approved  or  condetamcd,  not  by 
the  sentence  of  a  few  whom  the  multitude  blindly  fdlowed,  but 
by  the  general  judgment  of  some  twenty  thousand  persons,  each 
of  whom  was  in  some  degree  qualified  by  education  and  by  habit 
to  form  an  independent  estimate.  The  artist  worked  for  all  his 
fellow-citizensb  and  knew  that  he  would  be  judged  by  all.  The 
soul  of  his  work  was  the  fresh  and  living  inspiration  of  nature; 
it  was  the  ennobled  expression  of  his  own  life;  and  the  pob&c 
opinion  before  which  it  came  waa  free,  intelligent  and  sincere. 

PhUip  of  Maoedon  did  not  take  away  the  municipal  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greek  cities,  but  he  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the 

old  political  life.  The  Athenian  poet,  historian,  artist 
.J]jj jj^  might  still  do  good  work,  but  he  could  never  a/ain  have 
ihUemium.  that  which  used  to  be  the  very  mainspring  of  all  such 

activity—the  daily  experience  and  consciousness  of 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  an  independent  sute.  He  could 
no  longer  bniathe  the  invigorating  air  of  constitutional  freedom, 
or  of  the  social  intercourse  to  whkh  that  freedom  lent  dignity  as 
well  as  grace.  Then  came  Alexander's  conquests ;  Greek  ci viliza- 
.tion  was  diffused  over  Asia  and  the  East  by  means  of  Greek 
colonies  in  which  Asiatic  and  Greek  elemenU  were  mingled. 
The  life  of  such  aettlementa,  under  the  monarchies  into  which 
Alexander's  empire  broke  up,  could  not  be  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  commonwealths  in  the  oM  days  of  political  freedom. 
But  the  externals  of  Greek  life  were  there— the  temples,  the 
statues,  the  theatres,  the  portkoa.  Ceremonies  and  festivals 
were  conducted  in  the  Greek  manner.  In  private  life  Greek 
usages  prevailed.  Grrcek  was  the  language  most  used;  Greek 
books  were  in  demand.  The  mixture  of  races  would  always  in 
some  measure  distinguish  even  the  outward  life  of  such  a  com- 
munity from  that  of  a  pure  Greek  state;  and  the  facility  with 
which  Greek  civilization  was  adopted  wottld  vary  in  different 
placet.  Syria,  for  example,  was  rapidly  and  completely  Hellen- 
iaed.  Judaea  resisted  the  process  to  the  last  In  Egypt  a  Greek 
aristocracy  of  office,  birth  and  intellect  existed  side  by  side  with 
a  dbtinct  native  life.  But,  viewed  in  ita  broadest  aspect,  this 
new  civilization  may  be  called  Hellenism.  Hellenism  iq.t.) 
means  the  adoption  of  Hellenic  ways;  and  it  is  properly  applied 
to  a  civilization,  generally  Hellenic  in  extemaUhings,  pervading 
people  not  necessarily  or  exelusively  Hellenic  by  race.  What  the 
HeUem'c  literature  was  to  Hellas,  that  the  Hellenistic  literature 
was  to  Hellenism.  The  literature  of  Hellenism  has  the  Hellenic 
form  without  the  Hellenic  soul.  The  literature  of  Hellas  was 
creative;  the  literature  of  Hellenism  is  derivative. 

Alexandria  was  the  centre  of  Greek  intellectual  activity  from 
Alexander  to  Augustus.    Its-  "  Museiun,"  or  oollfcet  and  its 

library,  both. founded  by  the  first  Ptolemy  (Soter), 
lairiur  ^^*  '^  *"^**  attractions  for  learned  men  as  no  other 
ftde4.       city  could  rival.    The  labours  of  research  or  arrange^ 

ment  are  those  which  characterize  the  Alexandrian 
period.  Even  in  iu  poetry  spontaneous  motive  was  replaced  by 
erudite  skill,  as  in  the  hymns,  epigrams  and  elegies  of  Calli- 
p^gfgy^       machus,  in  the  enigmatic  verses  of  Lycophron.  in 

the  highly  finished  epic  of  ApoUonlus  Rhodius,  and 
in  the  versified  lore,  astronomical  or  medical,  of  Aratus  and 


Ntcander.  The  mimes  of  Herodas  (orHerondas)  of  Cos  {e.  »oo 
B.C.),  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect  and  choliambic  verse,  represent 
scenes  from  everyday  life.  The  papyrus  (published  in  1891) 
contains  seven  complete  poems  and  fragments  of  an  eighth. 
They  are  remarkably  witty  and  full  of  shrewd  observations,  but 
at  times  coarse.  The  pastoral  poetry  of  the  age — Dorian  by 
origio^was  the  most  pleasing;  for  this,  if  it  is  to  please  at  all, 
must  have  its  spring  in  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Theocritus 
IS  not  exempt  from  the  artificialism  of  the  Hellenizing  literature; 
but  his  true  sense  of  natural  beauty  entitles  him  to  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  pastoral  poets.  Bion  of  Ionia  and  Moschus  of 
Syracuse  also  charm  by  the  music  and  often  by  the  pathos  of 
their  bucolic  verse.  Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Asclepius  at  Epidaurus  have  brought  to  light  two  hexameter 
poems  and  a  paean  (in  Ionic  metre)  on  Apollo  and  Asclepius  by 
a  local  poet  named  Isyllus,  who  flourished  about  480.  Tragedy 
waa  represehted  by  the  poets  known  as  the  Alexandrian  Pleiad. 
But  it  is  not  for  its  poetry  of  any  kind  that  this  period  of  Greek 
literature  b  memorable.  Its  true  work  was  in  erudition  ^ 
and  science.  Aristarchus  (156  B.C.),  the  greatest  in  a  ^^ 
long  line  of  Alexandrian  critics,  set  the  example  of  a  " 
more  thorough  method  in  revising  and  interpreting  the 
ancient  texts,  and  may  in  this  ntnstt  be  said  to  have  become 
the  founder  of  scientific  scholarship.  The  critical  studies  of 
Alcxandrii,  carried  on  by  the  followers  of  Aristarchus,  gradually 
formed  the  basis  for  a  science  of  grammar.  The  eariiest  Greek 
grammar  is  that  of  Dionysius  Thrax  (bom  e.  166),  a  pupil  of 
Aristarchus.  Translation  was  another  province  of  work  which 
employed  the  learned  of  Alexandria— where  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  begun,  probably  about  joo- 
250  B.C.  Chronology  was  treated  scientifically  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  was  combined  with  history  by  Manetho  in  his  chronicles 
of  Egypt,  and  by  Bcrassus  in  his  clm>niclcs  of  Chaldaea.  Euclid 
was  at  Alexandria  in  thetreign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Herc^hilus 
and  Erasislratus  were  distinguished  physicians  and  anatomists, 
and  the  authors  of  several  medical  works.  The  general  results 
of  the  Alexandrian  period  might  perhaps  be  stated  summaiy 
thus.  Alexandria  produced  a  few  eminent  men  of 
science,  some  learned  poets  (in  a  few  cases,  of  great  literary 
merit)  and  many  able  scholars.  The  preservation  of  the  best 
Greek  literature  was  due  chiefly  to  the  unremitting  care  of  the 
Alexandrian  critks,  whose  appreciation  of  it  partly  compensated 
for  the  decay  of  the  old  Greek  perceptions  in  literature  and  art, 
and  who  did  their  utmost  to  hand  it  down  in  a  form  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  errors  of  copyists.  On  the  whole,  the  patronage 
of  letters  by  the  Ptolemies  had  probably  as  large  a  measure  of 
success  as  was  possible  under  the  existing  conditions;  and  it  was 
afforded  at  a  time  when  there  was  special  danger  that  a  true 
literary  tradition  might  dvt  out  of  the  world. 

The  Graeco-Roman  period  in  the  literature  of  Hellenism  may 
be  dated  from  the  Roman  subjugation  of  Greece.  ''Greece 
made  a  captive  of  the  rough  conqueror,"  but  it  did 
not  follow  from  this  intellectual  conquest  that  Athens 
became  once  more  the  intellectual^centre  of  the  worid.  '* 
Under  the  empire,  indeed,  the  university  of  Athens 
long  enjoyed  a  pre-eminent  reputation.  But  Rome  gradually 
became  the  point  to  which  the  greatest  worken  in  every  kind 
were  drawn.  Greek  literature  had  already  made  a  home  there 
before  the  close  of  the  2nd  century  b.c  Sulla  brought  a  Greek 
library  from  Athens  to  Rome.  Such  men  as  Cicero  and  Atticus 
were  indefatigable  collectors  and  readers  of  Greek  books.  The 
power  of  speaking  and  writing  the  Greek  language  became  an 
indispensable  accomplishment  for  highly  educated  Romans. 
The  library  pLanned  by  JuUus  Caesar  and  founded  by  Augostus 
had  two  principal  departments,  one  for  Latin,  the  other  for  Greek 
works.  Tiberius^  Vespasian,  Domitian  and  Trajan  contributed 
to  enlarge  the  collection.  Rome  became  more  and  more  the 
rival  of  Alexandria,  not  only  as  possessing  great  libraries,  but 
also  as  a  seat  of  learning  at  which  Greek  men  of  letten  found 
appreciation  and  encouragement.  Greek  poetry,  especially 
in  its  higher  forms,  rhetoric  and  literary  criticism,  history  and 
philosophy,  were  all  cultivated  by  Greek  vriteii  at  Rooae. 
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The  first  pan  of  the  Oruc6*Roinaii  perickl  may  b«  defioid 
•s  extending  from  146  b.c.  to  the  dose  of  the  Roman  icpttbtic» 
^^  At  its  commencement  stands,  the  name  of  one  irho 
^^10*  had  more  rea]  affinity  than  any  of  his  contpmpomxies 
^C.  with  tl^  8^^  writers  of  old  Athens,  and  vho^  at  the 

game  time,  saw  most  dearly  how  the  enqnte  of  the 
world  was  passing  to  Rome.  Thesubject  of  Poiybius  (t*  2os*i  20) 
was  the  bistoiy  of  Roman  oonqoest  from  264  to  146  B.C.  Hb 
style,  plain  and  straightforwud,  is  free  from  the  florid  rhetoric 
ol  the  time.  But  the  disttnctkn  ol  Polybins  is  that  he  is  the 
last  Creek  writer  who  in  some  measure  retains  the  spirit  of  the 
old  dtizen>iif  e.  He  diose  his  subject,  not  becanse  it  gave  scope 
to  learning  or  literary  skill,  but  with  a  motive  akin  to  that  which 
prompted  the  history  of  Thacydides-~namely,  because,  as  a 
Greek  citizen,  be  fdt  intensdy  the  political  importance  of  those 
wars  which  had  given  Ronw  the  mastery  of  the  workL  The 
chief  historical  w<x-k  which  the  following  century  produced — 
the  Universtd  History  of  Diodorus  Siculm  (fl.  e.  50  B.c.>— 
resembled  that  of  Pblybias  in  recogntdng  Rome  as  the  political 
centre  of  the  earth,  as  the  point  on  which  all  earlier  series  of 
events  converged.  In  all  else  Diodorus  rejxcaents  the  new 
age  in  whidi  the  Greek  historian  had  no  longer  the  practical 
knowledge  and  insight  erf  a  traveller,  a  soldier  or  a  statesman, 
but  only  the  diligence,  and  usually  the  dniness,  of  a  labonous 
compiler. 

The  Greek  Kteratiue  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Augustus 
to  Justinian,  was  enormously  prolific.  The  area  over  which 
Sgcoad  ^^  Greek  langunge  was  diffused>-^ther  as  a  medium 
psrt:  of  intercourse  or  as  an  established  branch  of  the  higher 

490.C-  education — ^was  cO-eztensive  with  the  empire  itself. 
^J^*^^  An  immense  store  of  materiab  had  now  been 
accumulated,  on  which  critics,  commentators,  compilers, 
imitators,  were  employed  with  Incessant  industry.  In  very 
many  of  its  forms,  the  work  of  composition  or  adaptation  had 
been  reduced  to  a  mechanical  knadc  If  there  is  any  one  cfaarac* 
tcfistic  which  broadly  distinguishes  the  Greek  literature  of  these 
iKre  centuries,  it  is  the  absence  of  ori^naiity  dther  in  form  or  in 
matter.  Ludan  is,  in  his  way,  a  rare  exception;  and  his  great 
popularity—he  is  the  only  Greek  writer  of  this  period,  except 
Pluurdi,  who  has  been  widely  popular— illustrates  the  flatness 
of  the  arid  level  above  which  he  stands  out.  The  sustained 
abundance  of  literary  producdon  imder  the  empire  was  partly 
doe  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  open  political  career.  Never, 
probably,  was  literature  so  important  as  a  resource  for  educated 
men;  and  the  habit  of  reciting  before  friendly  or  obsequious 
audiences  sweU«l  the  number  of  writers  whose  taste  hid  been 
cultivated  to  a  point  just  short  of  percdving  that  they  ought 
not  to  write. 

In  the  manifold  prose  wodc  of  this  period,  four  priodpal 
departments  may  be  distinguished,  (i )  Hislory,  wit  h  Biogral^t 
gfgp^^      and  Gecgrapky.    History  is  represented  by  Dionysius 

tmta  •#  of  Halicama^us— also  memorable  for  his  criticisms  on 
the  orators  and  his  effort  to  revive  a  true  standard 
of  Attic  proseM>y'Cas8tus  Dio^  Josephns,  Airian, 
Applan,  Herodian,  Eusebius  and  Zosimua.  In  biography,  the 
foremost  names  are  Plutarch,  Diogenes  LaSrtius  and  Philo- 
stratus;  in  geography,  Hipparchus  of  Nicaea,  Strabo,  Ptolemy 
and  Pausanlas.  (2)  Bnditum  and  Sdtnce.  The  learned  labours 
of  the  Alexandrian  schools  were  continued  in  all  their  various 
fields.  Under,  this '  head  may  be  mentioned  such  works 
as  the  lexkrons  of  Julius  Poihix,  Harpocration  and  Hesychins, 
Hepfaaestion's  treatise  on  metre,  and  Heiodian's  system  of 
accentuation;  the  commentaries  of  Galen  on  Plato  .and  on 
Hippocrates;  the  learned  miscellanies  of  Atheaaeus,  Aelian 
and  Stobaeus;  and  the  Siralagems  of  Pdyaenus.  .  (3)  Rketorie 
and  B£Ues-Le(4res.  The  most  popular  writers  on  the  theory 
of  rhetoric  were  Hermagoraa,  Hermogenes,  Aphthonfua  and 
Cassius  Longinua— the  lost  the  reputed  author  of  the  essay 
Oh  SnUtmity.  Among  the  most  renowned  teachers  of  rhetori^^ 
now  distinctively  called  "Sophists,"  or  rhetoricians— weoe 
Dio  Chrysostom,  Adius  Aristtdes,TlifcmistittS,  Himerins,  Libanios 
and  Hfsrodes  Atticus.    Akin  to  the  rhetorical  exercises  wtse 


variwis  fanm  of  onamental  or  imaginative  prose— dialofue^ 
letters,  essays  or  noveb.  Ludan,  in  his  dialogues,  exhibits 
mote  of  the  dassical  style  and  of  the  dassical  spirit  than  any 
writer  of  the  later  age;  he  has  also  a  remarkable  affinity  with 
the  tone  of  modem  satire,  as  in  Swift  or  Voltaire.  His  Attic 
prose,  though  necessarily  artificial,  was  at  least  the  hesit  that 
had  been  written  for  four  centuries.  The  emperor  Julian  was 
the  author  both  of  orations  and  of  satirical  pieces.  The  chief 
of  the  Greek  novelists  (the  foreniimer  of  whom  was  Aiistides 
of  Miletus,  c.  too  B.C.,  in  his  MUesian  Tales)  are  Xenophon  of 
Ephesus  and  Loi^s,  representing  a  purely  Greek  type  of 
romance,  and  Heliodorus— with  h^  imitatom  Achilles  latius 
and  Chariton  ■representing  a  school  influenced  by  Oriental 
fiction.  There  were  also  many  Christian  romances  in  Greek, 
usually  of  a  rdigious  tendency.  Alciphron's  fictitious  Leiicrs — 
founded  laigdy  on  the  New  Comedy  of  Athoa— represent  the 
same  kind  of  industry  which  produced  the  letters  of  Phalaris, 
Aristaenetus  and  simibr  collections.  (4)  Philosopky  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aureliua,  in  both  of 
whom  the  Stoic  dement  is  the  pcevaili&g  one;  by  theNeo- 
platonists,  such  as  Plotinus,  Pofphyry,  lambUdkis;  and  by 
Produs,  of  that  eclectic  school  which  arose  at  Athens  in  the 
5th  century  aj>. 

The  Grtfk  poetry  of  this  period  presents  no  work  of  high 
merit.    Babrius  versified  the  AcsQpic  Fabks;  Oppian  (or  two 
poets  of  this  name)  wrote  didactic  poems  on  fishing        vtn^. 
and  hunting;  Nonnos  and  Quintus  Smyniaeus  made 
elaborate  essays  in  epic  verse;  and  the  Orphic  lore  insured 
some  poems  and  hymns  of  a  mystic  character.    The  so-called 
Sibylline  OracleSt  in  hexameter  verse,  range  in  date  from  about 
170  B.C.  to  A.0. 700,  and  are  partly  the  expression  of  the  Jewish 
longings  for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  partly  predictions  of  the 
trium^  of  Christianity.  By  far  the  most  pleasing  com- 
positions  In  verse  whidk  have  come  to  us  from  this  age     uni^. 
are  some  of  the  short  poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
which  includes  some  pieces  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  B.C.  and  some  as  late  as  the  6th  oentuiy  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  4th  century  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
last  stage  in  the  decay  of  literary  Hellenism.  From  that  point 
the  decline  was  rapid  and  nearly  continuous.  The  attitude 
of  Uie  church  towardsft  was  no  longer  that  which  had  been  hdd 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Justin  Martyr  or  by  Origen. 
Tliere  was  now  a  Christian  Greek  Hterature,  and  a  Cbristian 
Greek  eloquence  of  extraordinary  power.  The  laity  became 
more  and  more  estranged  from  the  Greek  literature— honwever 
intrinsically  pure  and  noble-^f  the  pagan  past.  At  the  same 
time  the  Greek  language — ^which  had  maintained  its  purity  in 
Italian  seatsr-was  becoming  corrupted  in  the  new  Creek  Rome 
of  the  East.  In  A.D.  529  Justinian  put  forth  an  edict  by  which 
the  schools  of  heathen  phik>sophy  were  formally  dosed.  The 
act  had  at  least  a  symbolical  meaning.  It  Is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  supposition  that  such  assumed  landmarks  in  poKticat 
or  literary  history  always^  mark  a  defiaite  transition  from  one 
order  of  things  to  another;  But  it  is  practically  convenient, 
or  necessary,  to  use  such  landmarks. 

Bibliography.— The  first  attempt  at  a  connected  history  of. 
Creek  literature  was  the  monumental  and  still  indispensable  work 
of  I.  A.  Fabridus  (14  vols.,  I70S-172S:  new  ed.  in  12  voU.  by 
G.  C.  Harieas,  1790-1809):  this  was  foHowed  by  F.  SchdU's  HisU 
4e  ia  liUdrQtnre  gfecque  (1813).  Both  these  works  begin  with  the 
earliest  times  and  go  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Bytantine 
empire.  Of  more  modem  and  recent  works  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  G.   Bemhardy,  Crundrhs  der  trieehisthm  Uletatw 


the  translation  being  by  G.  tomewaU  Lewis  and  J.  w.  Dooaldsoit 
(the  latter  completed  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  Bjwantine  perkNl 
for  the  edition  of  l85«;  the  ^German  texl^.was  published  by.  E. 
MQIlcr  in  1841 ;  4th  cd.  by  E.  Hcitx,  1882-1884);  \V.  Mure,  Crtiual 
History  of  the  Lantuate  and  Utrrature  of  Ancimt  Greece  (1850- 
1857):  T.  BcfRlc.  Crieihikhe  Uleraturtesekithte  (1872-1894.  vols. 
2.  3,  cd.  C.  Hinrichs,  voL  4  by  it  PeppmQller)  amuining  epoc,^ 
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n.  BvZUdlHE    LiTEEATUU 

By  "Byunline  litcntun"  ii  Ec!Mtnl]y  meant  Ihe  liicraiBre, 
miuen  in  Greek,  of  Ihe  lo-cilled  flyHndiie  period.    There  a  no 

juililicaliDn  wtuMver  (or  Ibc  mdutioo  of  Latin  wulu 
2^  of  tfie  time  ol  the  Eut  Roman  empire.     Tlie  cIom  of 

the  ByMnline  period  ii  deiriy  narlicd  by  the  ye»r 
Mill  ^  vhicb  date,  with  tbe  [oil  of  ihe  Euiem  empire,  tlic 
peculiir  culture  and  HLer;iTy  Life  of  the  Dyianiinel  came  10  Ba 
end.    Ii  [i  only  ai  retards  the  beginnins  of  the  Byzantliie  period 


ufEdi^nl  grouodi  foi 


n,  IS  wu  fonncrly  ofuodone.  In  utveyinG  Iho 
whole  devetopmcnL  of  the  political,  ceelcsiaalicaL  and  Literary 
life  and  of  ihe  gcncnl  culture  of  the  KoDian  empire,  and  particu- 
larly of  in  eartcm  portion,  we  arrive,  on  the  contrary,  at  (he 
condiuion  (hat  the  actual  date  of  die  lKginnin£  of  this  new  era — 
ix.  the  Chiiitiao-Byunlinc,  in  conlradistlnction  to  the  Pagan- 
Creek  and  Fagan^Roman — falls  within  the  reign  of  Constaniine 
the  Great,  By  the  (aundaiion  of  die  new  capital  dly  of  Con: 
ilaniinople  (which  lay  amid  Greek  turroundinga)  and  by  the 
ettabliihment  of  (he  Christiio  faith  ai  (he  sU(e  religion,  Con- 
lianiine  finally  brake  nllh  (he  Roman-Pagin  (ladiiion,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Chriitian-Byianline  period  ol  devclop- 
mcDt.  Moreover,  in  (he  department  oI  language,  u  rloKly 
•ILiid  with  that  of  literature,  the  4ih  century  marks  a  new  epoch, 
Abgut  this  time  occurred  [he  final  disanMarance  of  a  character- 
istic of  the  andtnt  Creek  Inngunge,  important  alike  in  poet^ 
and  in  rhythmic  prine,  the  dinerencc  of  "  quantity."  Its  place 
was  hear etorth  taken  by  the  accent,  which  L>ecamea.determini[ig 
principle  in  poetry,  ai  wcU  ax  for  the  rhythmic  conclusion  of  the 
proK  sentence.  Thus  ths  Iranutioo  from  (he  dtA  nuiical 
language  to  a  modem  convcrvtional  idiom  waa  n^mpiett 


The  reign  of  Conslantine  the  Ci 
"     ■    'ag  of  a  new  peiiod  '     ' 
national  lile,  but 


iu.illy 


world  llun  in  iu 


luidoublcdiy  marks  (lie 
important  sphetei  of 

aiinued  (o  exeicise  an 
n  breaches  of  continuity  arc  less 
_  neral  culture  and  literary  life  of  the 
u  political  or  eccLesiastical  devcLopmenl.  This 
IS  true  «  ine  iranution  from  pagan  anttquity  to  (lie  Christian 
(niddle  ages.  Many  centuries  passed  before  the  final  victory  of 
(he  new  religious  ideas  and  (he  new  spirit  in  public  and  prlvKr 
(ntelieciual  and  moral  Lie,  The  last  noiewonhy  remnants  of 
paganism  disappeared  as  late  ai  thetlhand  7th  ccniuriei.  Tie 
last  gteal  educational  establishment  which  rested  upon  pagan 
foundations— the  vinlver^iiy  of  Athens— was  not  abotiihcd  till 
jLD.  ji«.  Tbe  Melleniung  ol  the  sent  of  empire  and  ol  the  slate, 
which  wai  lascndal  to  (he  inlrptndnu  ik«elopntn[  ol  Byanaiinc 


litemtiue,  procnda  yd  more  rfavdy.  Tbe  GiM  puidy  GrtA 
emperor  was  TIbeiius  II.  (jtS-sSi);  buC  (he  conplRe  UeUes- 
iaing.  o<  the  chatac(er  ol  Ihe  atxt  had  BN  been  BCcomplishcd 
nntlL  the  yih  cenlury.  We  aball,  tbenlace,  regaid  tlie  period 
from  tbe  4(h  Id  the  Ttb  century  as  that  of  the  tianaition  between 
(Dcieot  (imti  and  (be  middle  ages.  Thia  pcrjod  csincidt*  Hi(h 
the  rite  d  a  Dew  power  in  (he  world's  histoiy — laka.  Bh( 
tbougb,  in  (bis  (ranaiiiaul  period,  the  old  and  the  new  dtneau 
an  both  to  a  large  extent  present  and  arc  oftea  inenticaUy 
inteiwoven,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  new  ekmtata  aic,  boib  ai 
lessids  their  essentia]  force  and  (bBlrin£Denc«itpOD(heHiCceed- 
ing  period,  of  infinitely  grtalef  momett  thta  tlie  decnpit  and 
moitiy  artificial  lurvivab  of  the  uxiquc 
In  order  to  esiimate  rightly  the  chaiactCT  ot  Byxantiiw 
paculiaiitit*,  In  cnntrndtsUnctioD 
ipentire  (a  eiamine  the  great  ,hjx^ 
dvaisatlons  that  produoed  okvaMr 
them.  The  Byiantine  did  not  possess  the  boaii>-  ■'•'' 
"    ictedsjatemof  (bean-—     ■■■"" 


It  fint  compieidy  retained,  even 
its  final  division  in  3Q5,  yet  the  domtnan£paaition  of  Gieek 
>  Eastern  empiie  gradually  led  lo  tbe  Helleniuuc  of  (be 
Tbe  Last  great  aci  of  the  Latin  tradition  was  tbe  codifica- 
[n  tbe  Latin  language,  of  (ha  law  by  }tairi»a  I.S'1-S^i). 


language  and  education  they  were  all  Graeka.  In  (he  lis(  five 
cen(urics  of  tbe  eminic,  uodei  the  C^mneni  and-the  Palacotogi, 
court  and  slate  tit  poidy  (ireek. 

In  spile  of  Ihe  dominant  position  of  GnA  in  the  Eastern 
empire,  a  linguistic  and  naiioiul  unifomuty  such  aa  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  old  Latin  Imtaiam  Kamomim  never  cidKed 
there.  !□  the  West,  with  the  expanson  of  Rome'a  political 
supremacy,  the  Latin  bnguage  and  Latin  culture  were  every- 
where inuodacni — first  into  the  non-Latin  province*  of  Italy, 
bier  in(a  Spain.  Gaul  and  Nonh  Africa,  and  at  lasi«fen  in(o 
certain  parts  of  the  Eaalem  empire.  Thb  Latinjijim  wn  10 
thorou^  that  it  weathered  all  storms,  and,  ia  (be  countriea 
affected  by  [t.  was  the  parent  of  new  and  vigoima  naliaDali(ie^ 
the  Frcndi.  the  Spaniards,  the  Portueuen  and  (he  Rumanians 
Only  in  Africa  did  "  Lalinism  "  fall  (o  take  root  permaneoUy. 
From  tbe  6tfa  cenluiy  that  province  relapsed  bllo  the  haads  of 
the  native  barbarians  and  of  the  immigrant  Arabs,  and  both  tbe 
Latin  and  Ihe  Greek  influences  (which  had  grown  in  siroigth 
during  the  period  ot  tbe  Eastern  empire)  were,  together  with 
Christianity,  swept  away  withoot  leaving  a  trace  behind.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  HeUeniiing  ol  the  political 
system  of  (be  Eatteni  emphe  would  have  likewise  entailed  the 
HeUeniilDg  of  the  noB-Gteek  pottlona  of  the  emphe,  Sudi, 
however,  waa  not  tbe  case;  for  all  tbe  cnnditions  precedent 
to  such  a  devdopneot  wen  wanting.  The  non-Gre^  portion] 
of  the  Eastern  empire  were  not,  from  the  outact,  gradually 
Incorporated  into  the  Matt  from  a  Greek  centre,  as  were  itie 
province!  in  (he  West  from  a  La(in  centre.  They  had  been 
acquired  in  the  old  period  ol  the  hovnogeneom  Latin  Imperimm. 
In  tbe  centuries  immediately  following  the  division  of  the  empire, 
tbe  Idea  of  Helioiiaing  the  Eastern  provinces  could  not  lake 
root,  owing  to  (be  (act  Ibal  Latin  was  retained,  at  least  in 
principle,  as  the  Mate  language.  During  the  later  centuries, 
in  the  noB-Oittk  parts,  centrifugal  leBdendesand  the  destruciive 
inroads  of  barbarians  began  on  all  sides;  and  Ihe  government 
was  (00  much  occupied  with  the  all  but  impoeslble  task  of 
pretervisg  the  poll tlol  uoiiyof  tbe  empire  to  cnierliinsaiaHsly 


over,  the  Onks  did  r 


issimitalion  of  languagi 

It  posicsa  that  enormon  political  ei 

conlionteil  by  atur^  Oriental,  m 
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were  the  ndally  rdtted  iii6abStttU  oC  Oaul  and  Spain.  Thdr 
impotence  against  the  peoples  of  the  East  will  be  still  less  hardly 
judged  if  we  remember  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  even 
the  Romans  were  within  a  short  period  driven  back  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  North  African  Semites  who  for  centuries  had 
been  subjected  to  an  apparently  thorough  process  of  Latin- 
ization. 

f  The  influence  of  Greek  culture  then,  was  very  slight;  how 
little  indeed  it  penetrated  into  the  oriental  mind  is  ^own  by  the 
fact  that,  after  the  violent  Arab  invasion  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Copts  and  Syrians  were  able 
to  retain  their  language  and  their  national  characteristics, 
while  Greek  culture  almost  completdy  disappeared.  The  one 
great  instance  of  assimilation  of  foreign  nationalities  by  the 
Greeks  is  the  Hellenizing  of  the  Slavs,  who  from  the  6th  century 
had  migrated  into  central  Greece  and  the  Peloponnese.  All 
other  non-Greek  tribes  of  any  importance  which  came,  whether 
for  longer  or  for  shorter  periods,  within  the  sphere  of  the  Eastern 
empire  and  its  civilization — such  as  the  Copts,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Georgians,  Rumanians,  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Albanians 
— «ne  and  all  retained  their  nationality  and  language.  The 
complete  Latinizing  of  the  West  has,  accordingly,  no  counterpart 
in  a  similar  Hellenizing  of  the  East.  This  is  clearly  shown  during 
the  Byzantine  period  in  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Every* 
where  in  the  West,  even  among  the  non-Romanized  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Irish  and  Germans,  Latin  maintained  its  position  in  the 
church  services  and  in  the  other  branches  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system;  down  to  the  Reformation  the  church  remained  a 
complete  organic  unity.  In  the  East,  at  the  eariiest  period  of 
its  conversion  to  Christianity,  several  foreign  tongues  competed 
with  Greek,  ».«.  Syrian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Gothic, 
Old-Bulgarian  and  others.  The  sacred  books  were  translated 
into  these  languages  and  the  church  services  were  held  in  them 
and  not  in  Greek.  One  noticeable  e£fect  of  this  linguistic  division 
in  the  church  was  the  formation  of  various  sects  and  national 
churches  (cf.  the  Coptic  Nestorians,  the  Syrian  Monophysites, 
the  Armenian  and,  in  more  recent  times,  the  Slavonic  nationid 
churches).  The  Church  of  the  West  was  characterised  by 
oniformity  in  language  and  in  constitution.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  parallel  to  the  multiplicity  of  languages  developed  also 
a  corresponding  variety  of  doctrine  and  constitution. 

Though  the  character  of  Byzantine  culture  is  mainly  Greek, 
and  Byzantine  literature  is  attached  by  counties  threads  to 
andent  Greek  literature,  yet  the  Roman  element 
forms  a  very  essential  part  of  it.  Tlie  whole  political 
character  of  the  Byzantine  empire  is,  despite  its 
Greek  form  and  colouring,  genuinely  Roman.  Lcgidation  and 
administration,  the  military  and  naval  traditions,  are  old  Roman 
work,  and  as  such,  apart  from  immaterial  alterations,  they 
continued  to  exist  and  operate,  even  when  the  state  in  head  and 
limbs  had  become  Greek.  It  fo  strange,  indeed,  how  strong 
was  the  political  conception  of  the  Roman  state  (Staatsiedanke), 
and  with  what  tenacity  it  held  its  own,  even  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  down  to  the  latter  days  of  the  empire.  The 
Greeks  even  adopted  the  luime  "  Romans,"  which  gradnally 
became  so  closely  identified  with  them  as  to  supersede  the  name 
**  Hdlenes '';  and  thus  a  political  was  gradually  converted  into 
an  ethnographical  and  linguistic  designation.  Rkomaioi  was 
the  most  common  popular  term  for  Greeks  during  the  Turkish 
period,  and  remains  so  still.  The  old  glorious  name  "  Hellene" 
was  used  tmder  the  empire  and  even  during  the  middle  ages 
in  a  contemptuous  sense—"  Heathen  "—and  has  only  in  quite 
modem  times,  on  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Hdlas," 
been  artificially  revived.  The  vast  organization  of  the  Roman 
political  system  could  not  bnt  exercise  in  various  ways  a  profound 
influence  upon  Byzantine  civilization;  and  it  often  seemed 
as  if  Roman  political  principles  had  educated  and  nerved  the 
unpolitical  Greek  people  to  great  political  enterprise.  The 
Roman  influence  has  left  distinct  traces  in  the  Greek  language, 
Greek  of  the  Byzantine  and  modem  period  is  rich  in  Latin 
terms  (or  conceptions  connected  with  the  departments  of  justice, 
administration  and  the  imperial  court.    In  literature  sudi 


**  barbarians  "  itttt  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  were  replaced 
by  Greek  periphrases. 

But  by  far  the  most  momentous  and  radical  change  wrought 
on  the  old  Hellenism  was  effected  by  Christianity;  and  yet 
the  transition  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means  so  abrupt  as 
one  might  be  led  to  believe  by  comparing  the  Pagan-  22*'' 
Hellenic  culture  of  Plato's  day  with  the  Christian- 
Byzantine  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  For  the  path  had  been 
most  effectually  prepared  for  the  new  reUgion  by  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  ancient  beUef  in  the  gods,  by  the  humane  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics,  and,  finally,  by  the  mystic  intellectual  tendencies 
of  Neoplatonism.  Moreover,  in  many  respects  Christianity  met 
paganism  halfway  by  adapting  itself  to  popular  usages  and 
ideas  and  by  adopting  important  parts  of  the  pagan  literature. 
The  whole  educational  system  especially,  even  in  Christian  times, 
was  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  based  almost  entirely  on  the 
methods  and  material  inherited  from  paganism.  Next  to  the 
Influences  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity,  that  of  the  East  was  of 
importance  in  developing  the  Byzantine  civilization,  and  in 
lending  Byzantine  literature  its  distinctive  character. 
Much  that  was  oriental  in  the  Eastern  empire  dates 
back  to  andent  times,  notably  to  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  successors.  Since  the  Greeks  had 
at  that  period  Hellenued  the  East  to  the  widest  extent,  and 
had  already  foimded  everywhere  flourishing  cities,  they  them- 
selves fell  imder  the  manifold  influences  of  the  soil  they  occupied. 
In  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor  as  far  inland 
as  Mesopotamia,  Greek  and  oriental  characteristics  were  often 
blended.  In  respect  of  the  wealth  and  the  long  duration  of 
its  Greek  intellectual  life,  Egypt  stands  supreme.  It  covers 
a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  down  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the- Arabs  (a.d. 
643).  The  real  significance  of  Egyptian  H^lenism  during 
this  long  period  can  be  properly  estimated  only  if  a  practical 
attempt  be  made  to  eliminate  from  the  history  of  Greek  literature 
and  sdence  in  pagan  and  in  Christian  times  all  that  owed  its 
origin  to  the  land  of  the  Nile.  The  soil  of  Egypt  proved  itself 
especially  productive  of  Greek  literature  under  the  Cross  (Origen, 
Athanasius,  Arius,  Synesius),  in  the  same  way  as  the  soil  of 
North  Africa  was  productive  of  Latin  literature  (Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Augustine).  Monastic  life,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  characteristic  elements  of  Christian-Byzantine  . 
dvilization,  had  its  birth  in  Egypt. 

Syria  and  Palestine  came  under  the  influence  of  Greek  dviliza- 
tion at  a  later  date  than  Egypt.  In  these,  Greek  literature  and 
culture  attained  their  highest  development  between  the  3rd  and 
the  8th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Antioch  rose  to  great 
influence,  owing  at  first  to  its  pagan  school  of  rhetoric  and 
later  to  its  Christian  school  of  exegesis.  Gaza  was  renowned  for 
its  school  of  rhetoric;  Berytus  for  its  academy  of  law.  It  is 
no  mere  acddent  that  sacred  poetry,  aesthetically  the  most 
valuable  dass  of  Byzantine  literature,  was  bom  ifl  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  dties  0!  Tarsus,  Caesarea,  Nicaea,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Nicopolis,  &c.,  were  all  influential  centres  of  Greek 
culture  and  literature.  For  instance,  the  three  great  fathers 
of  Cappadoda,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
all  bdonged  to  Asia  Minor. 

If  all  the  greater  Greek  authors  of  the  first  dght  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  i.e.  the  period  of  the  complete  development 
of  Byzantine  culture,  be  classified  according  to  the  countries 
of  thdr  birth,  the  significant  fact  becomes  evident  that  nine- 
tenths  come  from  the  African  and  Asiatic  districts,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  opened  up  only  after  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  only  one-tenth  from  European  Greece.  In  other  words, 
the  old  original  European  Greece  was,  tmder  the  emperors, 
completely  outstripped  in  fntdlectual  productive  force  by  the 
newly  founded  Afaican  and  Asiatic  Greece.  This  huge  tide 
of  conquest  which  surged  from  Greece  over  African  and  Syrian 
territories  occupied  largely  by  foreign  races  and  andent 
dvilizations,  could  not  fall  to  he  fraught  with  serious  ten- 
.«(equences  for  the  Greeks  themselves.    The  experience  of  the 
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Romans  in  their  conquest  oi  Greece  (Graeeia  aflafertim  xiOorem 
cepU)  repeated  itself  in  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Greece, 
though  to  a  minor  extent  and  in  a  different  way.  The  whole 
literature  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  cannot,  despite 
its  international  and  cosmopolitan  character,  disavow  the 
influence  of  the  Oriental,  soil  on  which  it  was  nourished.  Yet  the 
growth  of  too  strong  a  local  colouring  in  its  literature  was 
repressed,  partly  by  the  checks  imposed  by  ancient  Greek 
tradition,  partly  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  reconciled 
all  national  distinctions.  Even  more  deariy  and  unmistakably 
is  Oriental  influence  shown  in  the  province  of  Byzantine  art, 
as  Joseph  Strzygowski  has  conclusively  proved. 

The  greater  portion  of  Greek  literature  from  the  close  of 
ancient  times  down  to  the  threshold  of  modern  histoiy  was 
f^'WMtii.  ^"^^^"^  ^  ^  language  identical  in  its  principal  features 
with  the  common  literary  languagCi  the  so-called 
KoinB,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Alexandrian  age.  This  b  the 
literary  form  of  Greek  as  a  universal  language,  though  a  form 
that  scintillates  with  many  facets,  from  an  almost  Attic  diction 
down  to  one  that  approaches  the  language  of  everyday  life 
such  as  we  have,  for  instance,  in  the  New  Testament.  From 
what  has  been  already  said,  it  follows  that  this  stable  literary 
language  cannot  always  have  remained  a  language  of  ordinary 
life.  For,  like  every  living  tongue,  the  vernacular  Greek  continue 
ally  changed  in  pronunciation  and  form,  as  well  as  in  vocabulary 
and  grammar,  and  thus  the  living  language  surely  and  gradually 
separated  itself  from  the  rigid  written  language.  This  gulf  was, 
moreover,  considerably  widened  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
took  place  in  the  written  language  a  retrograde  movement, 
the  so-called  "  Atticism."  Introduced  by  Dionysius  of  Hall* 
camassus  in  the  ist  century  before  Christ,  this  linguistic- 
literary  fashion  attained  its  greatest  height  in  the  2nd  century 
A.D.,  but  still  continued  to  flourish  in  succeeding  centuries,  and, 
indirectly,  throughout  the  whole  Byzantine  period.  It  is  true 
that  it  often  seemed  as  though  the  living  language  would  be 
gradually  introduced  into  literature;  for  several  writers,  such 
as  the  chronicler  Malalas  in  the  6th  century,  Lcontius  of  Neapolis 
(the  author  of  Lhes  0/ Saints)  in  the  7th  century,  the  chronicler 
Theophanes  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  and  the  emperor 
Constantine  Porphyrogcnitus  in  the  loth  century,  made  in 
their  writings  numerous  concessions  to  the  living  language. 
This  progressive  tendency  might  well  have  led,  in  the  nth  and 
'  lath  centuries,  to  the  founding  in  the  Greek  vernacular  of  a  new 
literary  language  similar  to  the  promising  national  languages 
and  literature  which,  at  that  period,  in  the  Romance  countries, 
developed  out  of  the  demised  popular  idiom.  In  the  case  of  the 
Byzantines,  unfortunately,  such  a  radical  change  never  took 
place.  All  attempts  in  the  direction  of  a  popular  reform  of  the 
literary  language,  which  were  occasionally  made  in  the  period 
from  Uie  6th  to  the  loth  centuries,  were  in  turn  extinguished 
by  the  resuscitation  of  classical  studies,  a  movement  which, 
begun  in  the  jQth  century  by  Photius  and  continued  in  the  ixth 
by  Psellus,  attained  its  full  development  under  the  Comneni 
and  the  Palaeologi.  This  classical  renaissance  turned  back  the 
literary  language  into  the  old  ossified  forms,  as  had  previously 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Atticism  of  the  early  centuries  of 
the  empire.  In  the  West,  humanism  (so  dos^sly  connected 
with  the  B3rzantine  renaissance  under  the  Comneni  and  the 
Palaeologi)  also  artifldally  reintroduced  the  "Ciceronian" 
Latin,  but  was  unable  seriously  to  endanger  the  devdopment 
of  the  national  languages,  which  had  already  attained  to  full 
vitality.  In  Byzantium,  the  humanistic  movement  came 
prematurely,  and  crushed  the  new  language  before  it  had  fairly 
established  itself.  Thus  the  language  of  the  Byzantine  writers 
of  the  iithr-i5tb  centuries  is  almost  Old  Greek  in  colour;  artifld- 
ally  learnt  by  grammar,  lexicon  and  assiduoui  reading,  it 
followed  Attic  models  more  and  more  slavishly;  to  such  an 
extent  that,  in  determining  the  date  of  works,  the  paradoxical 
principle  holds  good  that  the  more  ancient  the  language,  the 
more  recent  the  author. 

Owing  to  this  artificial  return  to  andent  Greek,  the  contrast 
tbat  had  long  existed  with  the  vernacular  was  now  ior  the  first 
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time  fully  revealed.  The  guU  betwecft  the  two  f orns  of  laogoagc 
could  no  longer  be  bridged;  and  this  fact  found  its  expression 
in  literature  also.  While  the  vulgarizing  authors  of  the  6th*ioLh 
centuries,  Uke  the  Latin-writing  Franks  (such  as  Gregory  of 
Tours),  still  attempted  a  compromiae  between  the  language  of 
the  schools  and  that  of  conversation,  we  meet  after  the  X2th 
century  with  authors  who  freely  and  naturally  employed  the 
vernacuTar  in  their  literary  works.  They  accordio|^y  form  the 
Greek  counterpart  of  the  oldest  writers  in  Italian,  French  and 
other  Romance  languages.  That  they  could  not  succeed  like 
their  Roman  colleagues,  and  always  remained  the  pariahs  of 
Greek  literature,  is  due  to  the  all-powerful  philological-anti- 
quarian tendency  which  existed  under  the  Comneni  and  the 
Palaeologi.  Yet  once  more  did  the  vernacular  attempt  to  assert 
its  literary  ri^ts,  i.e.  in  Crete  and  some  other  islands  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries.  But  thb  attempt  also  was  foiled  by 
the  classical  reaction  of  the  igth.century.  Hence  it  comes  about 
that  Greek  literature  even  in  the  20th  century  empk)ys  gram- 
matical forms  which  were  obsolete  long  before  the  loth  century. 
Thus  the  Greeks,  as  regards  their  literary  language,  came  into 
a  cut  dc  sac  similar  to  that  in  which  certain  rigidly  conservative 
Oriental  nations  find  themselves,  €.g.  the  Arabs  and  Chinese,  who, 
not  possessing  a  literary  language  suited  to  modern  requirements, 
have  to  content  themselves  with  the  dead  Old-Arabic  or  the 
ossified  Mandarin  language.  The  divorce  of  the  written  and 
spoken  languages  is  the  most  prominent  and  also  the  most  fatal 
heritage  that  the  modern  (jreeka  have  recdved  Irom  their 
Byzantine  forefathers. 

The  whole  Byzantine  intellectual  liie,  like  that  of  the  Western 
medieval  period,  is  dominated  by  theological  interests.  Theology 
accordingly,  in  literature  too,  occupies  the  chief  place, 
in  regard  to  both  qmintily  and  quality.  Next  to  it 
comes  the  writing  of  history,  which  the  Byzantines 
cultivated  with  great  conscientiousness,  until  after 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  All  other  kinds  of  prose  writing, 
e.g.  in  geography,  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  the  technioslsdences, 
were  comparativdy  neglected,  and  such  works  are  of  value  for 
the  most  part  only  in  so  far  as  they  preserve  and  interpret  old 
material.  In  poetry,  again,  theology  takes  the  lead.  The  poetry 
of  the  Church  produced  works  of  high  aesthetic  merit  and  endur- 
ing value.  In  secular  poetry,  the  writing  of  epigrams  espcdally 
was  cultivated  with  assiduity  and  often  with  abih'ty.  In  popular 
literature  poetry  predominates,  and  many  productions  worthy  of 
notice,  new  both  in  matter  and  in  form,  are  here  met  with. 

The  great  classical  period  of  Greek  theological  literature  is 
that  of  the  4th  century.  Various  factors  contributed  to  this 
result — some  of  them  positive,  particularly  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  ofiidal  religion 
and  the  protection  accorded  to  it  by  the  state,  others  negative, 
t.e.  the  heretical  movements,  especially  Arianism,  which  at  this 
period  arose  in  the  east  of  the  empire  and  threatened  the  unity 
of  the  doctrine  and  organization  of  the  church.  It  was  diiefly 
against  these  that  the  subtle  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  directed 
his  attacks.  The  learned  Eusebius  founded  a  new  department 
of  literature,  church  history.  In  Egypt,  Antonius  (St  Anthony) 
founded  the  Greek  monastic  system;  Synesius  of  Cyrene,  like 
his  greater  contemporary  Augustine  in  the  West,  represents 
both  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings  the  difficult  transition  from 
Plato  to  Christ.  At  the  centre,  in  the  forefront  of  the  great 
intellectual  movement  of  this  century,  stand  the  three  great 
Cappadodans,  Basil  the  Great,  the  subtle  dogmatist,  his  brother 
Gregoiy  of  Nyssa,  the  philosophically  trained  defender  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  the  distinguished 
orator  and  poet.  Closely  allied  to  them  was  St  Chrysostom, 
the  courageous  champion  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  and  of  moral 
purity.  To  modem  readers  the  greater  part  of  this  literature 
ai^>cars  strange  and  foreign;  but,  in  order  to  be  ai^Nredated 
nghtly,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  period  in 
which  it  was  produced,  a  period  stirred  to  its  depths  by  religious 
emotions.  For  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  for  thdr 
readers,  the  Greek  fathers  reached  the  highest  attainable; 
though,  of  course,  they  produced  nothing  of  such  general  human 
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interest,  nothing  w>  deep  and  tnie,  it  the  CMt/tmom  of  St 
Augustine,  with  which  the  poetical  autobiognphy  of  Gregory 
of  Naciancus  cannot  for  a  moment  bo  tompared. 

The  glorioQS  bloom'  <rf  the  4tb  century  was  followed  by  a 

perceptible  decay  ia  theological  inteBectual  activity.    Iade> 

pendent  production  was  in  succeeding  ccnturiea  almost  solely 

prompted  by  divergent  dogmatical  views  and  heresies,  for  the 

refutation  of  which  orthodox  authors  wen  impelled  to  take  up 

the  pen.    In  the  sth  and  6th  centuries  a  more  oopiout  literature 

was  called  mto  edstence  by  the  Moaophysitesi  who  maintainrd 

that  there  was  but  »n€  nature  in  Christ;  in  the  7th  century  by 

the  Monothelites,  who  acknowledged  but  one  will  in  Christ; 

in  the  Sth  century  by  (he  Iconoclasts  and  by  the  new  tcsrhing 

of  Mahomet.    One  very  eminent  theologian,  whose  impottanoe 

it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times  to  estimate  aright^-* 

Leenthis  of  Byzantium  (6th  century) — was  the  first  to  introduce 

Aristotelian  definitfoas  int^  theology,  and  may  thus  bo  called 

the  first  scholastic.    In  his  woifca  he  attacked  the  heretics  of 

his  age,  particularly  the  Monophysltes,  who  were  also  assailed 

by  hb  contemporary  Anastasius  of  Antioeh.    The  chief  adver- 

ssries  of  the  Monotfeidites  were  Sophnmius,  p&  triarchof  Jerusalem 

(whose  main  importance,  however,  is  due  to  his  woifc  in  other 

fields,  in  hagiography  and  homiletlcs),  Masimus  the  Confessor, 

and  Anastasit»  Sinaltes,  who  also  composed  an  interpretation 

of  the  Htxaimer^n  in  twelve  books.    Among  writers  in  the 

departments  of  critical  interpretation  and  asceticism  ia  this 

period  must  be  enumerated  Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  dewrted 

himself  principally  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament; 

Johannes  Climax  (6th  century),  named  after  his  nnieh*iead 

ascetic  worit  Kiimax  (Jacob's  ladder);  and  Johannes  Moscfaus 

(d.  6r9),  whose  chief  work  Ldimn  ("  spiritual  pasture  *')  describes 

monastic  life  in  the  form  of  statements  and  narratives  of  their 

experiences  by  monks  themselves.    The  last  great  heresy,  which 

tfhoek  the  Greek  Church  to  its  very  foundations,  the  Iconodast 

movement,  summoned  to  the  fray  the  last  great  Greek  theologian, 

John  of  Damascus  (Johannes  Damascenus).    Yet  his  chief  merit 

lies  not  so  much  in  his  polemical  speeches  against  the  Iconoclasts, 

and  in  his  mudi  admired  but  over-refined  poetry,  as  in  his  great 

dogmatic  woric,  The  Pouniain  of  Ktunehige,  which  contains  the 

first  comprehensive  exposition  of  Christian  dogma.    It  has 

lemalned  the  standard  work  on  Greek  theology  down  to  the 

present  day.    Just  as  the  internal  devek>pment  of  the  Greek 

Church  hi  all  essentials  reached  its  limit  with  the  Iconoclasts, 

80  also  its  productive  intellectual  activity  ceased  with  John  of 

Damascus.    Such   theological   works   as   were   subsequently 

produced,  consisted  mostly  in  the  interpretation  and  revision 

of  old  materials.    An  extremely  copious,  hat  unfruitful,  Uterature 

was  produced  by  the  <fisputes  about  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 

and  Roman  Churches.    Of  a  more  independent  character  is  the 

literaturewhich  in  the  r  4th  century  centred  round  the  dissenskms 

of  the  Hesychasts. 

Among  theologians  after  John  of  Damascus  must  bementioned: 
the  emperor  Leo  VI.,  the  Wise  (886-^1  r),  who  wrote  numerous 
homilies  and  church  hymns,  and  Theodorus  of  Stadium  (759* 
826),  who  in  his  numerous  writings  affords  us  instructive  glimpses 
of  monastic  life.  Pre-eminent  stands  the  figure  of  the  patriarch 
Photius.  Yet  his  Importance  conslsu  less  in  his  writings,  which 
ofun,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  lack  independence  of  thought 
and  judgment,  than  in  his  activity  as  a  prince  of  the  church. 
For  he  it  was  who  carried  the  differences  which  had  already 
repeatedly  arisen  between  Rome  and  Constantin<q>Ie  to  a  point 
at  wMch  reconciliation  was  impossible,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  preparing  the  way  for  the  separation  of  the  (Sveek  and 
Latin  Churches  accomplished  in  ros4  under  the  patriarch 
Michael  Cerularius.  In  the  i  tth  century  the  pdyhistor  Michael 
Psellus  also  wrote  polemics  against  the  Euchites,  among  whom 
the  Syrian  Gnosis  was  reviving.  All  literature,  including 
theology,  experienced  a  considerable  revival  under  the  Comneni. 
In  the  reign  of  Alexius  I.  Comnenus  (io8i-fii8),  Euthymtus 
Zigabenus  wrote  his  great  dogmatic  work,  the  Dogmatic  Ptmaply, 
which,  like  Tht  Pmntam  of  KtuwUdgt  of  John  of  Damascus  ia 
earlier  timcs^  was  partly  positive,  fomishiag  aa  armoury  of 


theobgy,  partly  aegative  tad  directed  agalaat  the  iects.  Ia 
additioa  to  attacking  the  dead  and  buried  doctrines  of  the 
Monothelites,  IconodasU,  &c.,  to  fight  which  was  at  this  time 
a  mere  tilting  at  windmills,  Zigabenus  also  carried  on  a  polemic 
against  the  heretics  of  his  own  day,  the  Armenians,  Bogomils 
and  Saracens.  Zigabenus's  Panoply  was  continued  and  enlarged 
a  century  later  by  the  historian  Nicetas  Acominatus,  who 
pubUshed  it  under  the  title  7feaMrf  of  Orthodoxy,  To  the 
writiags  against  aadent  heresies  were  next  added  a  flood  of 
tracts,  of  aU  ahapcs  and  siaes^  "  agaiast  the  Latins,"  t.«.  against 
the  Romaa  Church,  aad  among  their  authors  roust  also  be 
eanmcrated  aa  emperor,  the  gifted  Theodore  II.  Lascaris  (1254- 
lasS).  The  chief  champioaof  the  anion  with  the  Roman  Church 
was  the  learned  Johaonea  Beccus  (patriarch  oC  Constantinople 
itj^xsSa).  Of  his  opponents  by  far  the  most  eminent  was 
Gx«9ory  of  Cyprus,  who  succeeded  him  oa  the  patriarchal  throne. 
The  fluctuationa  in  the  fortnaea  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  parties 
are  reflected  ia  the  occupation  of  the  patriarchal  throne.  The 
battles  nnmd  the  qvestioa  of  the  uaioa,  which  were  waged  with 
southern  passioa,  wen  for  a  while  checked  by  the  dissensions 
aroused  by  the  mystic  tendency  of  the  Hesychasts.  The  impetus 
to  thb  great  literary  movement  was  givea  by  the  monk  Barlaam, 
a  native  of  Calabria,  who  came  forward  in  Constantinople  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Latins  and  waa  ia  1339  entrusted  by  Andronicus 
III.  with  a  misBion  to  Pope  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon.  He 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  Hcsychasu,  and  attacked  them 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Among  those  who  shared  his  views 
are  conspicuous  the  historUa  Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Gregorius 
Adndsmus,  the  latter  of  whom  closely  followed  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  his  writings.  In  fact  the  struggle  agsiast  the  Hesychasts  was 
essentially  a  strugg^  between  sober  western  scholasticism  and 
dreamy  Graeco-Oriental  mysticism.  On  the  side  of  the  Hesychasts 
fought  Gregorius  Palamas,  who  tried  to  give  a  dogmatic  founda- 
tion to  the  msrstidsm  of  the  Hesychasts,  Cabasilas,  aixl  the 
emperor  John  VI.  Cantacuzenus  who,  after  his  deposition, 
sought,  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  a  monastery,  consolation  in 
theological  studies,  and  in  his  literary  works  refuted  the  Jews 
and  the  Mahommedans.  For  the  greatest  Byzantine  "  apologia  " 
against  Islamism  we  are  indebt^  to  an  emperor,  Manuel  IL 
Palaeologus  (i39x>r435),  who  by  learned  discussions  tried  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  martial  prowess  shown  by  the 
Byzantines  in  their  struggle  with  the  Turks.  On  the  whole, 
theological  literature  was  in  the  last  century  of  the  empire 
almost  completely  occupied  with  the  struggles  for  and  against 
the  union  vdth  Rome.  The  reason  lay  in  the  political  conditions. 
The  emperors  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  without  the  aid 
of  the  West  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  stand  their  groufid 
against  the  Turka,  the  vanguard  of  the  armies  of  the  Crescent; 
while  the  majority  of  Byzantine  thedogians  feared  that  the 
assistance  of  the  West  would  force  the  GredLS  to  unite  with 
Rome,  and  thereby  to  forfeit  their  ecclesiastical  independence. 
Consideringthe  supremacy  of  thetheological  party  in  Byzantium, 
it  was  but  natural  that  religious  consideratbns  should  gain  the 
day  over  political;  and  th^  was  the  view  abnost  universally 
held  by  the  Byzantines  in  lYvt  later  centuries  of  the  empire; 
in  the  words  of  the  chnmider  Duces:  "it  is  better  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  thaa  into  those  of  the  Franks."  The 
chief  opponent  of  the  union  waa  Marcus  Eugenicus,  metropolitan 
of  Ephesus,  who,  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  X439f  denounced 
the  union  with  Rome  accomplished  by  John  VIIL  Palaeologus. 
Conspicuous  there  among  the  partisans  of  the  union,  by  reason 
of  his  erudition  and  general  literary  merit,  was  Bessarioa,  after- 
wards  cardinal,  whose  chief  activity  already  falls  under  the 
head  of  Graeco-Italian  humanism. 

Hagiography,  i.e.  the  literature  of  the  acts  of  the  martjns 
aad  the  lives  of  the  sajato,  forms  an  independent  group  and 
one  comparatively  unaffected  by  dognwtic  struggles.  ^^^^ 
The  main  interest  centres  here  round  the  objects  ^^. 
described,  the  peraonalitiea  of  the  martyrs  and  saints 
themseivea.  The  authofft,  on  the  other  hand—the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  are  mostly  foonymous— keep  more  in  the  background 
than  m  other  branches  of  literatute.    The  man  whose  name  is 
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mainly  identified  with  Greek  hagiogripby,  Symeon  M^aphrastes, 
h  important  hot  as  an  original  author,  bat  only  as  an  editor. 
Symeon  revised  in  the  loth  century,  according  to  the  rhetorical 
and  linguistic  principle  of  his  day,  numerous  old  Acis  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  incorpon^ted  them  in  a  collection  consistizig  of 
several  volumes,  which  was  diculated  in  innumerable  copies, 
and  thus  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  older  original  texts. 
These  Ads  of  the  Martyrs^  in  point  of  time,  ate  anterior  to  our 
period;  but  of  the  Imcs  of  Saints  the  greater  portion  belong 
to  Byzantine  literature.  Tliey  began  with  biographies  of  monks 
distinguished  for  their  saintly  living,  such  as  were  used  by 
Palladius  about  420  in  his  HistorufLausiaca.  The  most  famous 
work  of  this  description  is  that  by  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
viz.  the  biography  of  St  Anthony,  the  founder  of  monachism. 
In  the  6th  century  Cyril  of  Scythopolis  wrote  several  lives  of 
saints,  distinguished  by  a  simple  and  straightforward  style. 
More  expert  than  any  one  else  in  reproducing  the  naive  popular 
style  was  Leontius  of  Neapolis  in  C3rpnis  who,  in  the  7th  century, 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  life  of  St  John  the  Merciful,  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  which  is  very  remarkable  as  illustrating 
the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  time.  From  the 
popular  LHtes  of  Saints,  which  for  the  reading  public  of  the 
middle  ages  formed  the  chief  substitute  for  modem  "belles 
lettres,"  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  transition  to  the  religious  novel. 
The  most  famous  work  of  this  class  is  the  history  of  Baxlaam 

AND  JO8APHAT  (9.9.). 

The  religious  poetry  of  the  Greeks  primarily  suffered  (torn 
the  influence  of  the  andent  Greek  form,  which  was  fatal  to 
original  development.  The  oldest  work  of  this  class  is 
the  hymn,  composed  in  anapaestic  monometers  and 
dimeters,  which  was  handed  down  in  the  manuscripts 
with  the  Paedagogus  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (d.  about  215), 
but  was  probably  not  his  work.  The  next  piece  of  this  class 
is  the  famous  "  Maidens'  Song  *'  in  the  Banquet  of  St  Methodius 
(d.  about  3x1),  in  which  many  striking  violations  of  the  old 
rules  of  quantity  are  already  apparent.  More  faithful  to  the 
tradition  of  the  schools  was  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  But,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  generally  empk>yed  antiquated  versification 
and  very  erudite  language,  his  poems  failed  to  reach  the  people 
or  to  find  a  place  in  the  services  of  the  church.  Just  as  little 
could  the  artificial  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  composed  by  the 
younger  Apollinaris,  or  the  subtle  poems  of  Synesius,  boDome 
popular.  It  became  more  and  more  patent  that,  with  the  archaic 
metre  which  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  living 
language,  no  genuine  poetry  suited  to  the  age  could  possibly  be 
produced.  Fortuaiately,  an  entirely  new  form  of  poetical  art 
was  discovered,  which  conferred  upon  the  Greek  people  the 
blessings  of  an  intelligible  rdigious  poetry — the  rhythmic  poem. 
Tliis  no  longer  depended  on  difference  of  quantity  in  the  ^Uables, 
which  had  disappeared  from  the  living  language,  but  on  the 
accent.  Yet  the  transition  was  not  effected  by  the  substitution 
of  accent  for  the  old  long  syllables;  the  ancient  verse  form  was 
entirely  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead  new  and  variously  con- 
structed lines  and  strophes  were  formed.  In  the  liistoxy  of  the 
rhythmic  sacred  poetry  three  periods  are  dearly  markied~the 
preparatory  period;  that  of  the  hymns;  and  that  of  the  Canones. 
About  the  first  period  we  know,  mfortuxuitdy,  comparatively 
little.  It  appears  that  in  it  church  music  was  in  the  main  confined 
to  the  insertion  of  short  sooga  between  the  Psalms  <^r  other 
portfons  of  Holy  Writ  and  the  acclamations  of  the  congregation. 
The  oldest  rhythmic  songs  date  from  Gregory  of  Nazianxua — 
hb  "  Maidens'  Song "  and  his  "  Evenmg  Hymn."  Church 
poetry  reached  its  highest  expccssion  in  the  second  period,  in 
the  grrnd  development  of  the  hjnnns,  Le.  lengthy  songs  compris- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  similariy  constructed  strophes,  each 
connected  with  the  next  in  acrostic  fashion.  Hyninology, 
again,  attained  its  highest  perfectfon  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century  with  Romanos,  who  in  the  great  number  and  cxceUentt 
of  his  hymns  dominated  this  spedes  of  poetry,  as  Homer  did 
the  Greek  epic.  From  this  period  dates,  moreover,  the  moat 
famous  song  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  so|caBed  Acatkiskis,  an 
Anonymous  hyma  of  praise  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whidk  has 


sometimes,  hut  erroneoosly,  been  attributed  to  the  patriardi 
Sergius. 

Church  poetry  entered  upon  a  new  stage,  characterized  by  an 
increase  in  artistic  finish  and  a  falling  <>ff  in  poetical  vigour, 
with  the  composition  of  the  Cammss,  songs  artfully  p^,,,,,, 
built  up  out  of  dght  or  nine  lyrics,  all  differently 
constructed.  Andreas,  archbishop  of  Crete  (r.  650-730),  is 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  this  new  dass  of  song.  His  chief 
work,  **  the  great  Canon,"  comprises  no  less  than  250  strophes. 
The  most  cdebrated  writers  of  Canones  are  John  of  Damascus 
and  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  both  of  whom  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  8th  century.  The  "  vulgar  "  simplidty  of  Romanos 
was  regarded  by  them  as  an  obsolete  method;  they  again 
resorted  to  the  classical  style  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  «m1  John 
of  Damascus  even  took  a  special  delight  in  the  most  daborate 
tridu  of  expression.  In  spite  of  thia»  or  perhaps  on  that  very 
account,  both  he  and  Cosmas  were  much  admired  in  later  times, 
were  much  read,  and — as  was  very  necessary— much  commen- 
tated. Later,  sacred  poetry  was  more  particulariy  cultivated 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Stndium  at  Constantinople  by  the  abbot 
Theodorus  and  others.  Again,  in  the  9th  century,  Joseph,  "  the 
h3rmn-writer,"  excelled  as  a  writer  of  songs,  and,  finally,  John 
Mauropus  (ixth  century),  bishop  of  Euchaita,  John  Zonarss 
(x2th  century),  and  Nicephonrus  Blenunydeff  (13th  century), 
were  also  distinguished  as  authors  of  sacred  poeoss,  i^,  Cammes» 
The  Basilian  Abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata  neaf  Rome,  founded  in 
X004,  and  still  existing,  was  also  a  nursery  of  religious  poetry. 
As  regards  the  rhythmic  church  poetry,  it  may  now  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  its  origin  was  in  the  East.  Old  Hebrew  and 
Syrian  models  mainly  stimulated  it,  and  Romanos  (g.v.)  waa 
especially  influenced  by  the  metrical  homilies  of  the  great  Sjrrian 
father  Ephraem  (d.  about  373). 

In  profane  literature  the  writing  of  history  takes  the  first 
place,  as  regards  both  form  and  substance.  The  Greeks  have 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  history,  and  they  have 
never  omitted,'  amid  all  the  vidssitudes  of  their 
existence,  to  hand  down  a  record  to  posterity.  Thus, 
they  have  produced  a  literature  extending  from  the 
Ionian  logographers  and  Herodotus  down  to  the  times  of 
Sultan  Mahommed  II.  In  the  Byzantine  period  all  historical 
accounts  fall  under  one  of  two  groups,  entirely  different,  both  in 
form  and  in  matter,  (1)  historical  works,  the  authors  of  which 
described,  as  did  most  historians  of  andent  times,  a  period  of 
history  in  which  they  themsdves  had  lived  and  mov^,  or  one 
which  only  immediatdy  preceded  their  own  times;  and  (a) 
chronides,  shortly  recapitulating  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
latter  dass  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  andent  literature.  The 
most  dearly  marked  stage  in  the  devefopment  of  a  Christian- 
Byzantine  universal  history  was  the  chionide  (unfortunatdy 
k»t)  written  by  the  Hellenized  Jew,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era;  this  work 
began  with  the  story  of  Moses. 

Byzantine  histories  of  contemporary  events  do  not  differ 
substantially  from  andent  historical  works,  except  in  their 
Christian  colouring.  Yet  even  this  is  often  very  faint  and  blurred 
owing  to  dose  adbemce  to  andent  methods.  Apart  from  this, 
ndtber  a  new  style  nor  a  new  critical  method  nor  any  radically 
new  views  appreciably  altered  the  main  character  of  Byzantine 
historiography.  In  their  style  most  Byzantine  compilers  of 
contemporary  history  followed  the  beaten  track  of  older  his* 
torians,  e.g.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and,  in  some  details,  also 
Polybius.  But,  in  spite  of  thdr  often  excessive  tenctency  to 
imitation,  they  diaplajred  considerable  power  in  the  ddineation 
of  character  and  were  not  wanting  in  independent  judgment. 
As  regards  the  selection  of  their  matter,  they  adhered  to  the 
(rfd  custom  of  beginniog  theii*  narrative  where  their  predecesMrs 
left  off. 

The  outstripping  of  the  Latin  West  by  the  Greek  East,  which 
after  the  close  of  the  4th  century  was  a  self-evident  fact,  is 
reflected  in  historiography  also.  After  Constantino  the  Great, 
the  history  of  the  empire,  although  its  Latin  character  waft 
waintainrd  until  the  6th  century,  was  mostly  written  by  Greeksj 
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c.fL  Ewwpius  (d.  400),  OlympUdorus  (c.  450),  Priscus  (c.  450), 
Malchus  {c.  490),  and  Zosimus,  the  last  pagan  historian  (c.  500), 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Zosimus,  are  unfortunately 
preserved  to  us  only  in  fragments.  Historiography  received  a 
great  impulse  in  the  6th  century.  The  powerful  Pcocopius  and 
Agathias  (q.v.),  tinged  with  poetical  rhetoric,  described  the 
stirring  and  eventful  times  of  Justinian,  while  Theophanes  of 
Byzantium,  Menander  Protector,  Johannes  of  Epiphaneia  and 
Theophylactus  of  Simocatta  described  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  century.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  6th  century  also  flourished 
the  last  independent  ecclesiastical  historian,  Evagrius,  who 
wrote  the  history  of  the  church  from  431  to  593.  There  now 
followed,  however,  a  lamentable  falHng  off  in  production. 
From  the  7th  to  the  lolh  century  the  historical  side  is 
represented  by  a  few  chronicles,  and  it  was  not  until  the  loth 
century  that,  owing  to  the  revival  of  andent  dassical  studies, 
the  art  of  writing  history  showed  some  signs  of  life.  Several 
historical  works  are  assodaied  wiih  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Constanttne  VII.  Porphyrogenitus.  To  hb  learned  drde  be- 
longed also  Joseph  Genesius,  who  at  the  emperor's  Instance 
compiled  the  history  of  the  period  from  813  to  836.  A  little  work, 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  and  ethnographical 
science,  is  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Cretan 
Corsairs  (a.o.  004),  which  a  priest,  Johannes  Cameniata,  an 
eyewitness  of  the  event,  has  bequeathed  to  posterity.  There 
is  also  contained  in  the  excellent  work  of  Leo  Diaconus  (on  the 
period  from  959  to  975)  a  graphic  account  of  the  bloody  wars  of 
the  Byzantines  with  the  Arabs  in  Crete  and  with  the  Bulgarians. 
A  continuation  was  undertaken  by  the  philosopher  Michad 
Psellus  in  a  work  covering  the  period  from  976  to  1077.  A 
valuable  supplement  to  the  latter  (describing  the  period  from 
1034  to  1079)  was  supplied  by  the  jurist  Michael  Attaliata. 
The  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  during  the  Crusades  was 
written  in  four  considerable  works,  by  Nicephorus  Bry^inius, 
his  learned  consort  Anna  Comnena,  the  "  honest  Aetoiian," 
Johannes  Cinnamus,  and  finally  by  Nicetas  Acominatus  in  an 
exhaustive  work  which  is  authoritative  for  the  history  of  the 
4 1  b  Crusade.  The  melancholy  conditions  and  the  ever  increasing 
decay  of  the  empire  under  the  Palacologi  (i3th~i5th  centuries) 
are  described  in  the  same  lofty  style,  though  with  a  still  doser 
following  of  classical  models.  The  events  which  took  place 
between  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  and  the 
restoration  of  Byzantine  rule  (1 203-1361)  are  recounted  by 
Georgius  AcropoUta,  who  emphasizes  his  own  share  in  them. 
The  succeeding  period  was  written  by  the  versatile  Georgius 
Pachymeres,  the  erudite  and  high-principled  Nicq;)horus 
Gregoras,  and  the  emperor  John  VI.  Cantacuzenus.  Lastly, 
the  death-struggle  between  the  East  Roman  empire  and  the 
mighty  rising  power  of  the  Ottomans  was  narrated  by  three 
historians,  all  differing  in  culture  and  in  style,  Laonicus  Chalco- 
condyles,  Ducas  and  Georgius  Phrantzes.  With  them  may  be 
classed  a  fourth  (though  he  lived  outside  the  Byzantine  period), 
Critobulus,  a  high-bom  Greek  of  Imbros,  who  wrote,  in  the  style 
of  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  history  of  the  times  of  the  sultan 
Mahommed  II.  (down  to  X4<S7). 

The  essential  importance  of  the  Byzantine  chronides  (mostly 
chronicles  of  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation)  consists 
^  in  the  fact  that  they  in  part  replace  older  lost  works, 

^J^  and  thus  fill  up  many  gaps  in  our  historical  survey 
(e.g.  for  the  period  from  about  600  to  800  of  which 
very  few  records  remain).  They  lay  no  claim  to  literary  merit, 
but  are  often  serviceable  for  the  history  of  language.  Many  such 
chronides  were  furnished  with  illustrations.  The  remains  of 
one  such  illustrated  chronide  on  papjrrus,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  the 
soil  of  Egypt.^  The  authors  of  the  chronides  were  mostly  monk$, 
who  wish«i  to  compile  handbooks  of  universal  history  for  their 
brethren  and  for  pious  laymen;  and  this  explains  the  strong 
derical  and  popular  tendency  of  these  works.    And  it  is  due  to 

*  Stt  Ad.  Bauer  and  J.  Strtygowski,  "  Eine  alexandrinische 
Weltchronik"   (1005)   {Dcnksckftfi  ier  knstHkh,  Akademit  der 


these  two  qualities  that  the  chronides  obtained  a  dredadoii 
abroad,  both  in  the  West  and  also  among  the  peoples  Christian- 
ized from  Byzantium,  e.g.  the  Slavs,  and  in  all  of  them  sowed  the 
seeds  of  an  Indigenous  historical  literature.  Thus  the  chronicles, 
despite  the  Jejuneness  of  their  style  and  thdr  uncritical  treatment 
of  material  were  for  the  general  culture  of  the  middle  ages  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  erudite  contemporary  hbtories 
designed  only  for  the  highly  educated  circles  in  Byzantium. 
The  oldest  Byzantine  chronide  of  universal  history  preserved 
to  us  is  that  of  Malalas  (6th  century),  which  is  also  the  purest 
type  of  this  class  of  literature.  In  the  7th  century  was  completed 
the  famous  Easter  or  Paxkat  CkronkU  {CAraniam  PaukaU), 
About  the  end  of  the  8th  or  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 
(korgius  Syncellus  compiled  a  concise  chronide,  which  began 
with  tile  Creation  and  was  continued  down  to  the  year  284. 
At  the  request  of  the  author,  when  on  his  death-bed,  the  con- 
rinualion  of  this  work  was  undertaken  by  Theophanes  Confessor, 
who  brought  down  the  account  from  a.o.  284  to  his  own  timet 
(a.d.  S13).  This  exceedingly  valu^le  work  of  Theophanes 
was  again  continued  (from  813-961)  by  several  anonymous 
chroniclers.  A  contemporary  of  Theophanes,  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus,  wrote,  in  addition  to  a  Short  History  of  the  period 
from  602  to  769,  a  chronological  sketch  from  Adam  down  to  the 
year  of  his  own  death  in.  829.  Of  great  influence  on  the  age  that 
followed  was  Georgius  Monachus,  only  second  in  importance 
as  chronicler  of  the  eariy  Byzantine  period,  who  comiriled  a 
chronicle  of  the  world's  history  (from  Adam  until  the  year  843, 
the  end  of  the  Iconoclast  movement),  far  more  theological  and 
monkish  in  character  than  the  work  of  Theophanes.  Among 
later  chroniclers  Johannes  Scylltza  stands  out  conspicuously. 
His  work  (covering  the  period  from  811  to  XO57),  m  regards  the 
range  of  its  subject-matter,  is  something  between  a  universal 
and  a  contemporary  history.  Georgius  Cedrenus  (c.  izoo) 
embodied  the  whole  of  Scyliiza's  work,  almost  unaltered,  ia 
his  Universal  Chronicle.  In  the  1 2  ih  century  the  general  increase 
in  literary  production  was  evident  also  in  the  dcpartmiettt  of 
chronides  of  the  worid.  From  this  period  dates,  for  inatance, 
the  most  distinguished  and  learned  work  of  this  class,  the  great 
universal  chronicle  of  John  Zonaras.  In  the  same  century 
Michael  Glycas  compiled  his  chronicle  of  the  worid's  history,  a 
work  written  in  the  old  popular  style  and  designed  for  the 
widest  circles  of  readers.  Lastly,  in  the* z 2th  century,  Con- 
standne  Manasses  wrote  a  universal  chronicle  in  the  so-called 
"  political  "  verse.  With  this  verse-chronide  must  be  dassed 
the  imperial  chronide  of  Ephraem,  written  in  Byzantine  trimeters 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

Geography  and  topognphy,  subjects  so  dosely  connected 
with  hhtory,  were  as  much  neglect«l  by  the  Byzantines  as  by 
their  political  forerunners,  the  Romans.  Of  purdy  -^ 
practical  importance  are  a  few  handbooks  of  navigation,  gn^ny, 
itineraries,  guides  for  pilgrims,  and  catalogues  of 
provinces  and  dties,  metropolitan  sees  and  bishoprics.  The 
geographical  work  of  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium,  which  dates 
from  Justinian's  time,  has  been  lost.  To  the  same  period  belongs 
the  only  large  geographical  work  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
the  Christian  Topography  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  For  the 
topography  of  Constantin<^le  a  work  entitled  Ancient  History 
{Palria)  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
medieval  Mirabilia  urbis  Romae,  and  in  late  manuscripts  has 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  a  certain  Codinus,  is  of  great  import- 
ance. 

Ancient  Greek,  philosophy  under  the  empire  sent  forth  two 
new  shoots — ^Neopythagoreanism  and  Neoplatonism.  It  was 
the  latter  with  which  moribund  paganism  essayed  to 
stem  the  advandng  tide  of  Christianity.  The  last  great 
exponent  of  this  philosophy  was  Produs  in  Athens 
(d,  485).  The  dissolution,  by  order  of  Justinian,  of  the  school 
of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  529  was  a  fatal  blow  to  this  nebulous 
system,  whidi  had  long  since  outlived  the  conditions  that  made  it 
a  living  force.  In  the  succeeding  period  philosophical  activity 
was  of  two  main  kinds;  on  the  one  hand,  the  old  philosophy, 
ex  that  of  Aristotle,  was  employed  to  systematize  Christiaa 
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doctrine,  while,  on  the  other,  the  old  works  were  furnished  with 
copious  commeDtaries  and  paraphrases.  Leontius  of  Byzantium 
bad  already  introduced  Aristotelian  definitions  into  Christology ; 
but  the  real  founder  of  medieval  ecclesiastical  philosophy  was 
John  of  Damascus.  Owing,  however,  to  his  having  early  attained 
to  canonical  authority,  the  independent  progress  of  ecclesiastical 
philosophy  was  arrested;  and  to  this  it  is  due  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  Byzantine  period  is  far  poorer  than  is  the  West. 
Byzantium  cannot  boast  a  scholastic  like  Thonikas  Aquinas, 
In  the  nth  century  philosophical  studies  experienced  a  satis- 
foctory  revival,  mainly  owing  to  Michael  Psellus,  who  brought 
Plato  as  well  as  Aristotle  again  into  fashion. 

Ancient  rhetoric  was  cultivated  in  the  Byzantine  period  with 
greater  ardour  than  scientific  philosophy,  being  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  aid  to  instruction.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  tedious  than  the  numerous 
theoretical  writings  on  the  subject  and  the  examples  of  their 
practical  application:  mechanical  school  essays,  which  here 
count  as  *'  literature,"  and  innumerable  letters,  the  contents  of 
which  are  wholly  insignificant.  The  evil  effects  of  this  were 
fell  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  rhetoric.  The  anxious  attention 
paid  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  and  the  unrestricted  use  of  its 
withered  flowers  were  detrimental  to  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of 
Byzantine  literature,  and  greatly  hampered  the  development 
of  any  individuality  and  simplicity  of  style.  None  the  less, 
among  the  rhetorical  productions  of  the  time  are  to  be  found  a 
few  interesting  pieces,  such  as  the  Philopatris^  in  the  style  of 
Ludan,  which  gives  us  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  times  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas  (loth  century).  In  two  other  smaller  works 
a  journey  to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  is  described,  after  the 
pattern  of  Lusian's  NekyomanUia,  viz.  in  Timarion  ( 1 2tb  century) 
and  in  Mazaris'  Journey  to  the  Underworld  {c.  I4i4)>  A  very 
charming  representative  of  Byzantine  rhetoric  is  Michael 
Acominatus,  who,  in  addition  tQ  theological  works,  wrote 
numerous  occasional  speeches,  letters  and  poems. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  production,  which  can  be  accounted 
literature  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term  only  in  a  limited 
sense,  Byzantium  was  dominated  to  an  extravagant 
and  even  grotesque  extent  by  the  .rules  of  what  in 
modern  times  is  termed  '*  classical  scholarship." 
The  numerous  works  which  belong  to  this  category,  such  as 
grammars,  dictionaries,  commentaries  on  ancient  authors, 
extracts  from  ancient  literature,  and  metrical  and  musical 
treatises,  are  of  little  general  interest,  although  of  great  value 
for  special  branches  of  philological  study,  e.g.  for  tracing  the 
influences  through  which  the  ancient  works  handed  down  to 
us  have  passed,  as  well  as  for  their  interpretation  and  emenda- 
tion; for  information  about  ancient  authors  now  lost;  for  the 
history  of  education;  and  for  the  underl)ang  prindfJes  of  in- 
tellectual life  in  Byzantium.  The  most  important  monument  of 
Byzantine  philology  b,  perhai»,  the  Library  of  the  patriaich 
Pfaotius.  The  period  from  about  650  to  850  is  marked  by  a 
general  decay  of  culture.  Pbotius,  who  in  the  year  850  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  now  set  himself  with  admirable 
energ>'  to  the  task  of  making  ancient  literature,  now  for  the  most 
part  dead  and  forgotten,  known  once  more  to  his  contemporaries, 
thus  contributing  to  its  preservation.  He  gave  an  account 
of  all  that  he  read,  and  in  this  way  composed  aSo  essays,  which 
were  collected  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Hilary 
ct  •  Myriobibton.  The  character  of  the  individual  sketches  is 
somewhat  mechanical  and  formal;  a  more  or  less  com|4ete 
account  of  the  contents  is  followed  by  critical  discussion,  which 
is  nearly  always  confined  to  the  linguistic  form.  With  this 
work  may  be  compared  in  importance  the  great  Lexikon  of 
St^idas,  which  appeared  about  a  century  later,  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia, of  which  the  main  feature  w&«  its  articles  on  the  hbtory 
of  literature.  A  truly  sympathetic  figure  is  Eustathius,  the 
famous  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (i  ath  century).  His  volumin- 
ous commentaries  on  Homer,  however,  rivet*  the  attention  less 
than  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  sdence,  his  energetic  action 
on  bdialf  of  the  preservation  of  the  literary  works  of  antiquity, 
and  last,  not  least,  his  fraak  and  heroic  character,  which  bad 
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nothing  in  it  of  the  Byzantine.  If,  on  the  othef  hand,  Mqnaint- 
ance  with  a  caricature  of  Byzantine  philology  be  desired,  it  is 
afforded  by  Johannes  Tzetzes,  a  cootempoiary  of  Eustathius, 
a  Greek  in  neither  name  nor  spirit,  nairow-minded,  angular, 
superficial,  and  withal  immeasurably  concdtcd  and  ridiculously 
coarse  in  his  polemics.  The  transition  to  Western  humanism 
was  effected  by  the  philologisu  of  the  period  of  the  Palacologi, 
such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  whose  translations  of  numerous 
works  renewed  the  long-broken  lies  between  Byaantmnt  and  the 
West;  Manud  Moachopulus,  whose  grammatitaj  works  and 
commentaries  were,  down  to  the  16th  century,  used  as  school 
text-books;  Demetrius  TricUnius,  distinguished  as  a  textual 
critic;  the  versatile  Theodorus  Metochites,  and  others. 

Originally,  as  *b  well  known,  Latin  was  the  exclusive  language 
of  Roman  law.  But  with  Justinian,  who  codified  the  laws  in  his 
Corpus  juris,  the  Hellenizang  of  the  legal  language 
also  began.  The  InstttuUs  and  the  Digest  were  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  and  the  Nends  also  were  issued  in 
a  Greek  form.  Under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  then  began,  after 
a  long*  stagnation,  the  resuscitation  of  the  code  of  Justinian. 
The  emperor  Basilius  I.  (867-886)  had  extracts  made  from  the 
existing  law,  and  made  preparations  for  the  codifying  of  all  laws. 
But  the  whole  work  was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  I.eo  VI. 
the  Wise  (886-912),  and  Constantine  VII.  Porphyrogenitus 
(912-^59),  when  it  took  the  form  of  a  grand  compilation  from 
the  Digests,  the  Codex,  and  the  Novds,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Basilica  (Td  ^oaiXud).  In  the  East  it  completely  super- 
seded the  old  Latin  Corpus  juris  of  JustiniaA.  More  that  was 
new  was  produced,  during  the  Byzantine  period,  in  canon  Uw 
than  in  secular  legislation.  The  purely  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
law,  the  Canones,  were  blended  with  those  of  dvil  law,  and  thus 
arose  the  so-called  Nomocanon,  the  most  important  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Theodorus  Bestes  in  1090.  The  alphabetical 
handbook  of  canon  law  written  by  Matthaeus  Blastares  aboat 
the  year  1335  also  exercised  a  great  influence. 

In  the  province  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  the  remarkable 
fact  must  be  recorded  that  the  revival  among  the  Greeks  of 
these  long  forgotten  studies  was  primarily  due  to    matiba 
Perso-Arabian    influence.    The    Creai    Syntaxis    of    mmom 
Ptolemy  operated  in  the  oriental  guise  of  the  AlmagesL    f^"" 
The  most  important  direct  source  of  this  intellectual    ''^''"^>^* 
loan  was  not  Arabia,  however,  but  Persia.    Towards  the  close 
of  the  13th  century  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  Persiaa 
astronomy.    At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Georgius 
Chrysococca  and  Isaac  Argyrus  wrote  astronomical  treatises 
based  on  Pcisian  wori&    Then  the  Byzantines  themselves, 
notably  Theodorus  Metochites  and  Nic^>horus  Gregoras,  at 
last  had  recourse  to  the  original  Greek  sources. 

The  Byzantines  did  much  independent  work  in  the  field  of 
military  science.    The  most  valuable  work  of  thr' 
period  on  this  subject  b  one  on  tactics,  which  has      ^Sf^ 
come  down  to  posterity  assodated  with  the  name  of 
Leo  VI.,  the  Wise. 

Of  profane  poetry— in  complete  contrast  to  sacred  poetry^— 
the  general  characteristic  was  its  close  Imitation  of  the  ai^que 
in  pointof  form.  All  works  bdonging  to  this  category 
reproduce  the  ancient  style  and  are  framed  after  ^m^ 
ancient  models.  The  metre  is,  for  the  most  part, 
cither  the  Byzantine  regular  twelve-syllable  trimeter,  or  the 
**  political "  vene;  more  rarely  the  heroic  and  Anacreontic 
measures. 

Epic  popular  poetry,  in  the  ancient  sense,  begins  only  with 
the  vernacular  Greek  literature  (ace  below);  but  among  the 
literary  works  of  the  period  thAe  are  several  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  epics  of  the  Alezuidrine  age. 
Nonnus  (c.  400)  wrote,'  while  yet  a  pagan,  a  faritastic  epic  on  the 
triumphal  progress  of  the  god  Dionysus  to  India,  and,  as  s 
Christian,  a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  gospel  <A  St  John. 
In  the  7th  century,  Gieorgius  Pisides  sang  in  several  lengthy 
iambic  poems  the  martial  deeds  of  the  emperor  Heradius,  while 
the  deacon  Theodosius  (loth  century)  immortalized  in  extrava- 
gant language  the  viaories  of  the  brave  Nicephorus-phocn. 
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From  tbe  izth  century  onwards,  religious,  grammatical, 
astrological,  medical,  historical  and  allegoiica!  poems,  framed 
partly  in  duodecasyllables  and  partly  in  "  political " 
verae,  made  their  appearance  in  large  quantities. 
Didactic  religious  poems  were  c6mposed,  for  example, 
by  PhiUppus  id  Moy^rporot,  S<^iarius,  c.  xxoo),  graromatico- 
philologica]  poems  by  Johannes  Tzetzes,  astrological  by  Johannes 
Camaterus  (x2th  century),  others  on  natural  science  by  Manuel 
Philes  (14th  century)  and  a  great  moral,  allegorical,  didactic 
epic  by  Georgius  Lapithes  (14th  century). 

To  these  may  be  added  some  voluminous  poems,  which  in 
Style  and  matter  must  be  regarded  as  imitations  of  the  ancient 
•  Greek  romances.  They  all  date  from  the  12th  Century, 
^  a  fact  evidently  connected  with  the  general  revival  of 
culture  which  characterixes  the  period  of  the  ComnenL  Two 
of  these  romances  are  written  in  the  duodecasyDable  metre, 
viz.  the  story  of  Rodanthe  and  Dosides  by  Theodoras  Prodromus, 
and  an  imitation  of  this  work,  the  story  of  Drusilla  and  Charicles 
by  Nicctas  Eugenianus;  one  in  "  political  '*  verse,  the  love  story 
of  Aristander  and  Callithea  by  Constantine  Manasses,  which  has 
only  been  preserved  in  fragments,  and  lastly  one  in  prose,  the 
story  of  Hysmine  and  Hysminias,  by  Eustathius  (or  Eumathius) 
Macrembolita,  which  is  the  roost  insipid  of  all. 

The  objective  point  of  view  which  dominated  the  whole 
Byzantine  period  was  fatal  to  the  development  oi  a  profane 
,    .  lyrical  poetry.    At  most  a  few  poems  by  Johannes 

"***  •  Geometres  and  Christophorus  of  Mytilene  and  othera, 
in  which  personal  experiences  are  recorded  with  some  show  of 
taste,  may  be  placed  in  this  category.  The  dominant  form 
for  all  subjective  poetry  was  the  epigram,  which  was  employed 
in  aU  its  variations  from  playful  trifles  to  long  elegiac  and 
narrative  poems.  Georgius  Pisides  (7th  century)  treated  the 
most  diverse  themes.  In  the  9th  century  Theodoras  of  Studium 
^d  lighted  upon  the  happy  idea  of  immortalizing 
monastic  life  in  a  series  of  epigrams.  The  same 
century  produced  the  only  poetess  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  Casia,  from  whom  we  have  sevcttd  epigrammatic  pro- 
ductions and  church  hymns,  all  characterized  by  originality. 
Epigrammatic  poetry  reached  its  highest  development  in  the 
xoth  and  xxth  centuries,  in  the  productions  of  Johannes  Geo- 
metres, Christophorus  of  Mytilene  and  John  Mauropus.  Less 
happy  are  Theodoras  Prodromus  (zzth  century)  and  Manuel 
Philes  (14th  century).  From  the  beginning  of  the  xoth  century 
abo  dates  the  most  valuable  collection  of  ancientand  of  Byzantine 
epigrammatic  poems,  the  Antholpgia  Palalina  (sec  Antbolooy). 
Dramatic  poetry,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  was  as 
completely  lacking  among  the  Byzantine  Greeks  as  was  the 
condition  precedent  to  its  existence,  namely,  public 
'*^**'  periormance.  Apart  fromsome  moralizing  allegorical 
dialogues  (by  Theodoras  Piwlromtis,  Manuel  Philes  and  others), 
we  possess  only  a  single  work  of  the  Byzantine  period  that,  at 
least  in  external  form,  resembles  a  drama:  the  Sufferings  of 
Ckrisi  (Xpurrirt  Tliax<^)-  This  work,  written  probably  in  the 
1 2tb  century,  or  at  afi  events  not  earlier,  is  a  cento,  i.e.  is  in  great 
measure  composed  of  verses  culled  from  ancient  writers,  e.g. 
Aeschylus.  Euripides  and  Lycophron;  but  it  was'  certainly 
not  written  with  a  view  to  the  dramatic  production. 

The  veraacubr  litetature  stands  alone,  botli  in  form  and  in 
contents.  We  have  here  remarkable  originality  of  conception 
and  probably  also  entirely  new  and  genuinely  medieval 
matter.  White  in  the  artificial  literature  prose  Is 
pre-eminent,  in  the  vernacular  literature,  poetry, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  takes  the  first  place,  as 
was  also  the  case  among  the  Latin  nations,  where  the  vulgar 
tongue  first  invaded  the  field  of  poetry  and  only  later  that  of 
prose.  Though  a  few  preliminary  at  tempts  were  made  (proverbs, 
acclamations  addressed  by  the  people  to  the  emperor,  &c ),  the 
Greek  vernacular  was  employed  for  larger  works  only  from  the 
12th  century  onwards;  at  first  in  poems,  of  which  the  major 
portion  were  cast  in  "  political  "  verse,  but  some  in  the  trochaic 
right -syllabled  line.'  Towards  the  close  of  the  xsth  century 
ibyme  came  into  use.    The  subjects  treited  In  this  vcrosciihur 


poetry  are  exceedingly  diverse.  In  the  capital  city  a  mixture 
of  the  learned  and  the  popular  language  was  fint  used  in  poems 
of  admonition,  praise  and  supi^cation.  In  this  oldest  class 
of  "  vulgar  "  works  must  be  reckoned  the  Spaneas,  an  admoni- 
tory poem  in  imitation  of  the  letter  of  Pseudo-Isocrates  addressed 
to  Dcmonicus;  a  supplicatory  poem  composed  in  prison  by  the 
chronicler  Michael  Glycas,  tad  several  begging  poems  of  Theo- 
doras Prodromus  (Ptochoprodromos).  In  the  succeeding  period 
erotic  poems  are  met  with,  such  as  the  Rhodian  love  songs 
preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (ed.  W.  Wagner, 
Leipzig,  1879),  fairy-tale  like  romances  sach  as  the  Slory  0/ 
Ptochdeon,  orades,  prayers,  extracts  from  Holy  Writ,  lives  of 
saints,  &c.  Great  epic  poems.  In  which  antique  subjects  are 
treated,  such  as  the  legends  of  Troy  and  of  Alexander,  form  a 
separate  group.  To  these  may  be  added  romances  in  verse  after 
the  manner  of  the  works  written  in  the  artificial  classical 
language,  <.g.  CaUimackus  and  Ckrysorrkoif  Btllkandrus  end 
Ckrysantsa,  Lybisinu  and  Hkodanme,  also  romances  in  verse 
after  the  Western  pattern,  such  as  PUoriut  and  PlaUiapklon 
(the  old  Frendi  story  of  Phre  d  Btanchefleur).  Ciulous  are 
also  stmdry  legends  connected  with  animals  and  plants,  such 
as  an  adaptalioo  of  the  famous  medieval  animal  fables 
of  the  P/^iologns,  a  histoxy  of  quadrapeds,  and  a  book 
of  birds,  both  written  with  a  satirical  intention,  and,  lastly,  a 
rendering  of  the  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  Of  qiute  peculiar 
originality  also  are  several  legendary  and  historical  poems,  in 
which  famous  heroes  and  historical  events  are  celebrated. 
There  are,  lor -ixiatance,  poems  on  the  faU  of  Constantinople,  the 
taking  of  Athens  and  Trebizond,  the  devastating  campaign  of 
Tirour,  the  plague  in  Rhodes  in  1498,  &c.  In  respect  of  import- 
ance and  antiquity  the  great  heroic  epic  of  Digenis  Akritas 
stands  pre-eminent. 

Among  prose  works  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  at  least 
in  a  compromise  with  it,  may  be  mentioned  the  Greek  rendering 
of  two  works  from  an  Indian  source,  the  Book  oj  the 
Seven  Wise  liasUrs  (as  Syntipas  the  Philosopher  by  ***'■ 
Michael  Andreopulus),  and  the  Hitopadera  or  Mirror 
of  Princes  (through  the  Arabic  Kalilah  and  Dimnah 
by  Simeon  Sethus  as  2re0ai'(n}<  kolL  'lKyi)Xdn}t),  a  fish  book,  a 
frait  book  (both  skits  on  the  Byzantine  court  and  offidal  drdes). 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Greek  laws  of  Jerasalem  and  of 
(Typrus  of  the  X2th  and  x^th  centuries,  chronides,  &c  In  spite 
of  many  individual  successes,  the  Uterature  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  succumbed,  in  the  race  for  existence,  to  its  elder 
sister,  the  literature  written  in  classical  and  polished  Greek. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  the  contmuous  employment  of  the 
ancient  language  in  the  state,  the  schoob  and  the  church. 

The  importance  of  Byzantine  culture  and  literature  in  the 
history  of  the  worid  is  beyond  dispute.    The  Christians  of  the 
East  Roman  empire  guarded  for  more  than  a  thousand  otoMmi 
years  the  intellectual  heritage  of  antiquity  against  the  skaM- 
violent  onslaught  of  the  barbarians.    They  also  called  JIJIJ^- 
into  life  a  peculiar  medieval  culture  and  literature.  uLrmuirt, 
They  communicated  the  treasures  of  the  old  pagan 
as  well  as  of  their  own  Christian  literature  to  neighbouring 
nations;  flVst  to  the  Syrians,  then  to  the  Copts,  the  Armenians, 
the  Georgians;  hiter,  to  the  Arabians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Serbs 
and  the  Russians.    Throuj^  their  teaching  they  created  a  new 
East  European  culture,  embodied  above  all  in  the  Russian 
empire,  which,  on  its  reli^us  side,  is  included  In  the  Orthodox 
Eastera  Church,  and  from  the  pohit  of  view  of  nationality 
touches  the  two  extremes  of  Greek  and  Slav.    Finally  the  learned 
men  of  the  dying  Byzantine  empire,  fleeing  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  Turks,  transplanted  the  treasures  of  old  Hellenic  wisdom 
to  the  West,  and  thereby  fertilised  the  Western  peoples  with 
rich  germs  of  culture.  ^    ..- 

BTBLlocaAFHY.— x.  General  sources:  K.  Krainbacher.  CesehtdtU 
der  bymnliniscien  Lileratur  (and  ed..  1897).  snppleinented  in  Du 
hymniinisehe  Ztitschrifl  (189a  tea.),  and  the  Bysanlsutscha  Arckm 
(1898  seq.),  which  i»  intended  Cof  the  publication  of  more  exhauslive 
matter.  The  Russian  works  in  this  department  are  compnsed  in 
the  Vitanliisky  Vremennik  (1894  seq-)-  ,^.  .  ^       . 

2-  Language:    Grammar r    A-    N.    Jamiaris    (Giaanant).    An 
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IT  (i«97);  A.  Dtanich.  "  UniatuchunmB 
Gnchidiu  dcr  iricchKhcn  Spmctic  von  der  hEllnilitl«lKB  Zeil 
Duiuni  totniJaliiliuDdtrt  \BBix  lAtikit,\.{ii^).  GloHiry; 
Ducaogc  Ghimriun  ai  !tr  fla  i  medal  a  inySmu  Cnuciuiii 
(iMB)  in  which  paniculiir  a  n  u  u  Mid  lo  Iht  "  vulgar " 
bneuiii!  E  A  ^tooiiaritt,  Crcik  L  im  tj Oa  EimiiH  aM  Bytanlau 
Ftnodj  (in)  H    lUR) 

j.ThwIaiy  ChidixKk  A  Fh  rd In  Knimtiachcr'i CnrticUt 
drf  t™.  lu  pp  1  ii«  Fo  rh  lent  neriod,  cf.  Ihe  worlu  on 
Cnck  piilralQBy  1 


fS 


cdUlicd    4 


IE  IJLh  ccnturv);  Pairvieiia. 
i8s7  IBM).  Chuicli  jjceiry : 
1  WBi (Hibliihed  by  W.Chnd 


c<u'nj>>.>i  Ct'u 


iculaily  ll 


colltcli 
•dditK 


were  publ  idcd  I     L         J  J  B.  Pi 

ic«   Ip    <ln  0    S  farala    (1B76).     A  OMBpIt 

'hrhvinni  i9«dlr«d  bv  K  Knimbacbcr. 
nod  litenlurG  A  collrctivv  rdiiHin  d  the  Byuiuii 
and  chraniclm  vu  b«Eiin  under  Louii  XIV.,  and  coi 
T  (1648-1B19]',  called  the  Pari]  (Tiv^iu.  Thii  who 
Lni  on  B.  G.  >Iicbiihr'>  advice  republished  with  Hn 
IBonn.   1B1B-1S7S).  under   the  title   Corful  tcriplur* 


A  [e> 


■ppored  ID  (he 

byJ.B.BuiydSjSs^')?'"  """"■"'""■ 

E.  Levniiid.  CottMwn  M  mffnumenli  prntr  lervir  A  1 
mfr-iSUnlpir  (in  li  paili.  1669-187$),  BihIiaOiiqt 
(iotlMl.,  iSSo-lBji). 

m,  UOOEU)  GlEEJC  LiTZMIinE  (14] 

After  the  caplute  of  Constmllnople,  Ibe  desl 


Byumine  and 
jlfection  edited 


»lesi  c< 


of  Cor 


.  .  -  „  (Ubjcctcd  Id  Ihe  rule  ol  1 
iqueror.  teamed  Greelu  Found  a  refuge  iiraj' 
-  native  land;  ihey  spoke  tbe  languages  of  loreign 
id  whea  they  wrote  books  tbey  oden  uied  thiiae 
but  in  most  cases  they  also  wrote  in  Greek.  The 
islantinople  must  not  thet  ' 


y  of  CiR 


u  been  supposed 
revival  of  learning  in  we«lem  Europe,  The  crusades  had 
already  bioughl  the  Creeks  and  Wcslems  logelher,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Franks  al  Conslsnlinople  and  is  Ibe  Levant  had  rendered 
tbe  contact  closer.  Creeks  and  Latins  bad  keenly  discussed  tbi 
dognaa  which  divided  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cburchcs 
.  adopted  the  Latin 


to  tecontUc  the  1 
in  the  Ronun  Ch 

otllieHeplinesa 
Ot  the  writers  wl 
tdkini  oi  Const 


irefen 


L  nobles  who  ruled  in  I 
ound  tbeil  nay  to  Ibe  West 


Ottoman  conqutst  bad  rnluced  tbe  Oiristiu  n 

Ins  10  ■  condition  ol  lerfdom,  bul  the  spirit  of 

cooliniied  to  breathe  in  the  mouniains,  where 

of  desperate  men,  the  Klephli  and  the  Hi 

maintained  tbe  struggle  against  alien  tyranny. 


h"ihe  deepest  tragedy,  nati 


il[y  produced  a  poetry 
irely  indigenous.  The 
nposcd  in  Lhe  language 

ol  the 


Klephlic  ballads,  all 

Creek  poelry  ol  Ihit  epoch.  They  breathe  the  no 
forests  and  mountains;  like  the  early  Thapsodiet  of  antJqui 
(rfiich  peopled  nature  with  a  thousand  Forms,  Ihey  lend  a  vo 
to  Ihe  1rtes,lher«ks,  the  rivers  and  tolhe mountains  themselv 
which  sing  the  prowess  oF  the  Klepht,  bewail  his  death  a 
comFort  bit  disconsolate  wiFa  or  mother.    OJyoqua  boaata 


Oiia  that  Ihe  footitep  of  the  Turii  hu  never  dcKinted  it* 
valleys;  the  slandird  of  iRcdom  floau  over  iu  ipnnga;  tbci« 
is  a  Klepht  beneath  every  lite  ol  it«  foieMi;  as  eagle  ails  on  its 

summit  with  the  head  of  *  wtinior  in  ita  talons.  Thx  dying 
Klepht  bids  his  companiooi  make  bini  a  large  and  lofty  tomb 
that  he  may  sUnd  therein  and  hud  his  muikel:  "Make  a 
window  in  the  aide  that  the  swaUowi  may  tell  me  that  spring  has 
come,  that  Ihe  nightingales  may  aing  me  the  approach  of  fioi-ery 
May,"  The  wounded  Vcrvoa  is  addttssed  by  his  boix:  "  RJK, 
my  master,  let  us  go  and  find  our  comrades."  "  My  bey  horse, 
1  catlttot  rise;  I  am  dying:  dig  me  a  tomb  with  thy  ailver^sbod 
hoof;  take  me  in  thy  teeth  and  lay  me  thcrcizu  Bear  my  anna 
to  my  companions  and  this  handkerchieF  tn  my  beloved,  that 

poetry  ia  presented  by  the  folksongs  of  the  Aegean  islanleis 
■od  the  maritime  papulation  oF  the  Asiatic  toast.  In  many  el 
the  Former  the  influence  of  the  Frankish  conquest  ii  apparent. 
Traces  oF  the  ancient  mythology  arc  oFten  to  be  Found  in  the 
papular  songs.  Death  is  commonly  personified  by  Charon,  *bo 
struggles  with  his  victim;  Charon  is  sometime*  wottted,  Iwt  ** 
a.  rule  he  triumphs  in  the  conlUct. 

In  Crete,  which  for  nearly  two  cenltiries  after  the  fall  ol 
ConsDantinc^Ie  remained  under  Vctretian  rule,  t.  school  at  Creek 
poetry  arose  slron^y  impressed  with  Italian  influence*.  ~-j„ 
The  language  employed  i*  the  dialect  of  the  Cindiotes,  J\^ 
with  its  targe  admiituce  of  Venetian  words.  The 
first  product  of  this  tomewbM  hybrid  literature  was  EtiMcnUi, 
an  epic  poem  in  five  cantos,  which  relates  the  tove  stmy  of  Aitlt, 
daughter  of  Hercukt,  king  ol  Athens,  and  Erotocritos,  the  son 
oF  his  minister.  The  poem  presents  an  interesting  pictun 
Greece  under  tbe  feudal  Fnnkilb  princes,  though  proles!  _ 
to  describe  an  episode  of  tbe  classical  epoch;  notwithstanding 
some  tedious  passages,  it  possesses  considerable  merit  and 
contains  some  charming  tceno.  The  metre  Is  the  rhymed 
aleiandrine.  Of  the  author,  Viceoce  Comaro,  who  lived  in  Ihe 
middle  or  end  of  the  iGth  cenluiy.  tittle  is  knowg;  he  probably 
belonged  to  the  ducal  faoiUy  of  tlut  name,  (lom  which  Tasso 
was  descended.  The  second  poem  is  the  Erepkiit  at  George 
Chortakis,  ■  Cretan,  also  written  in  the  Candiote  dialect.  It  ia 
a  tragic  drama,  tlietceDe  of  which  is  laid  in  Egypt.  The  dialogue 
is  poor,  but  ihere  Are  some  fine  choral  interludes,  which  perhaps 
■re  by  a  difteient  band.  Chortakis,  who  was  brought  u|]  al 
Relimo,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  I7lh 
centuries.  The  third  Cretan  poem  worthy  of  notice  is  Ihe 
Sktplicrdiu,  a  charming  and  graceful  idyll  written  by  Nicota* 
Drimyticos,  a  native  of  Apokorona,  early  iu  the  nib  century. 
Other  Cretin  poeta  were  J.  Cregeropoijos  and  G.  Melistinos 
(iSDo),    who    wrote    epigrams,    and    Maroulo*    (149^),    who 


Among  the  Greeks  who 
ledge  of  Greek  in  Europe 
John  Argyropdlos,  Dem 
ttantine  and  John  Latca 
Cretan.  These  men  wrc 
language:  in  general,  h 
employed  about  lileratur 
it.     They  taught  Greek; : 

MdTl^'c  """"'"' 
newly  lound 


soFSl 


ol  them  accomplished  much  in 
question  which  most  deeply  int 
merit*  ol  the  Platonic  and  Ari 
a  foniroversy  of  eilraotdinary 
close  oFthe  15th  cc 


were  prominent  in  qiteading  a  know- 
after  the  Fall  of  Conslantinopte  were 
[trius  Chalcondylej,  Con-  . .. 
is  and  Marcus  Muiurus,  a  ^^^^ 
e  in  the  accepted  literary  ,ii.xat 
iwevw,  Ihey  were  rather  "^f 
than  engaged  in  producing    {j™^ 

rd  and  edited  Greek  classical  uriten. 

irk  at  Venice,  of  the  Escorial, 
il  Library  in  Paris.  But  none 
a'al  ure  striccty  so  cslled.    The 

tclian  philosophies,  ovei  which 


n  philosophical;  the  cause  of  Plalo  was  championeil 
'ocitet  of  a  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
that  of  Aristotle  was  upheld  by  the  opposing  party. 
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Constantinople,  wrote  a  tmtfae  In  favour  of  Artatotle  and  ei- 
CDmmanicated  Genistus  Pletho,  the  principal  vnter  among 
the  Flatonbts.  On  the  other  hand,  George  of  Trehtsond,  who 
attadied  Fletho  with  noineasaced  virulence,  was  compelled 
to  mgtk  his  po^  of  secretary  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  was 
imprisoned  by  Pope  Paul  I.  Scholaiship  was  not  wholly  extinct 
in  Greece  or  among  the  Greeks  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
Turkish  eonquest.  Arsenius*  who  succeeded  Musurus  as  bishop  of 
Mooemvasia  (1510),  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristophanes  and 
Euripides;  his  father,  Apoatoles,  made  a  collection  of  Greek 
proverbs.  Aeroilius  Portos,  a  Cretan,  and  Leo  AUatioB  (t6oo> 
i6$o)  of  Chios  edited  a  number  of  works  of  the  dassica]  and 
later  periods  with  commentaries  and  translations;  AMatios 
also  wrote  Greek  verses  showing  skill  and  devemcss.  Constan- 
tine  Rhodokanakes,  physician  to  Charles  11.  of  England,  wrote 
verses  on  the  return  of  that  monarch  to  England.  About  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  we  meet  with  some  versifiers 
who  wrote  poems  in  the  spoken  dialect  on  historical  subjects; 
among  these  were  Papaspondyks  2otikos  (1444),  Geotgilas 
limenitis  (r45o-i50o)  and  Jacobos  Trivoles  (beginning  of  the 
i<Hh  century);  their  peems  have  little  merit,  but  are  interesting 
as  specinnns  of  the  popular  language  of  the  day  and  as  illustrating 
the  manners  and  Ideas  of  contemporary  Greeks. 

Among  the  prose  writers  of  the  i6th  century  were  a  number 
of  chroniclers.  At  the  end  of  the  xsth,  Kritobulos  of  Imbros, 
-jt«/  ''**  ^^  ^*^^  private  secretary  of  Mahommed  II., 
irofiti.  wrote  the  history  of  his  master,  Emmanuel  Melaxos 
a  history  of  the  patriarchate)  and  Phranzes  a  history 
of  the  Pataeologi.  Theodosius  Zygomabs  (1580)  wrote  a 
history  of  Constantinople  from  1391  to  1578.  In  the  xyth 
century  Demetrius  Cantemir,  a  Moldavian  by  bhlh,  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  G.  Kontarts  talcs  of  ancient 
Athens.  Others  composed  chronicles  of  Cyprus  and  Crete, 
narratives  of  travels  and  biographies  of  saints.  -  Most  of  these 
works  are  written  in  the  literafy  language,  the  study  of  which 
was  kept  aHve  by  the  patriarchate  and  the  schools  which  it 
maintained  at  Constantinople  and  ctsewhere.  Various  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  works,  grammars  and  dictionaries 
were  written  during  this  period,  but  dcgant  literature  practically 


A  literary  revival  followed  in  the  i8th  century,  the' precursor 
of  the  national  uprising  which  resulted  In  the  independence  of 

Greece.  The  efforts  of  the  great  Phanariote  families 
Jjj*  at  Constantinople,  the  educational  zeal  of  the  higher 

nH^sL      Greek  clergy  and  the  munificence  of  wealthy  Greeks 

in  the  provinces,  chiefly  merchants  who  had  acquired 
fortunes  by  commerce,  combined  to  promote  the  spread  of 
education  among  a  people  always  eager  for  instruction.  The 
Turks,  indifferent  to  educational  matters,  failed  to  discern  the 
significance  of  the  movement.  Schoob  were  established  in 
every  important  Greek  town,  and  school-books  and  transitions 
from  Western  languages  issued  from  the  presses  of  Venice,  Triest, 
Vienna  and  other  cities  where  the  Greeks  possessed  colonies. 
Young  men  completed  their  studies  in  the  Western  universities 
and  returned  to  the  East  as  the  missionaries  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. For  the  greater  part  of  the  i8th  century  the  literature  was 
mainly  theological.  Notable  theological  writers  of  this  epoch 
were  Elias  Miniates,  an  elegant  preacher,  #hose  sermons  are 
written  in  the  popular  language,  and  Mcletios  of  lannina, 
metropolitan  of  Athens,  whose  principal  works  were  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  written  in  ancient  Greek,  and  a  descriptive 
geography  of  Greece  in  the  modem  language,  composed,  like  the 
work  of  Pansanias,  after  a  series  of  tours.  The  works  of  two 
distinguished  prehttes,  both  natives  of  Corfti  and  i>oth  ardent 
partisans  of  Russia,  Nike^dxiros  Hieotokcs  (i73t?^x8oo)  and 
Eugenios  Bulgares  (17x5-1806),  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
national  and  literary  renaissance.    They  wrote  much  in  defence 

*  The  patriarch  Cyrillos  Lucares  (1572-1638),  who  had  studied  for 
a  tioBf  in  England  and  whose  •ynmathies  with  Protestantism  made 
him  many  enemies,  established  a  Greek  printiog^press  at  Constanti- 
nople, from  whkUi  he  had  the  temerity  to  issue  a  work  condemniag 
the  faith  of  Mahomet;  he  was  denounced  to  the  Turks  by  the 
Jesuits*  and  his  printing-press  was  suppressed. 


of  (keek  orthodoxy  agaust  Latui  heresy.  Theotokes,  famous 
as  a  preacher.  Wrote,  b^des  theolo^cal  and  controvert  works, 
treatises  on  mathematics,  geography  and  phyaes.  Bulgares 
was  a  most  pmBfic  author;  he  wrote  numerous  tran^tions  and 
works  on  theology,  archaeology,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
ph3^cs  and  astronomy;  he  translated  the  Atneid  and  Geofgkt 
of  Virgil  into  Homeric  verse  at  the  request  of  Qitherine  IT.  His 
writings  eterdsed  a  considerable  Influeoce  over  his  contem- 
pomries. 

The  poets  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  Greek  r^dVal  were 
(jonstantinos  Rhigas  (^.r.),  the  Alcman  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  whose  songs  fired  the  spirit  of  ha  fellow- 
countrymen  ; Christopeulos (i 77«-i847), a Phanaridte,  JlraU* 
who  wrote  some  charming  Anacreontics,  and  Jacobos  /vrJV«L 
Rizos  Neroulos  (1778-1850),  also  a  Phanariote,  author 
of  tragedies,  comedies  and  lyrics,  and  of  a  work  in  FVench  on 
modem  Greek  literature.  They  are  foUowed  In  the  epoch  of 
Greek  independence  by  the  brothers  Panagiotes  and  Alexander 
Soutzos  (1800-1868  and  1805-X863)  and  Alexander  Rhtzos 
RhangabCs  (Rhankaves,  18x0-1892),  att  three  Phanariotes.  Both 
Soutzos  had  a  rich  command  of  muskal  language,  were  highly 
Ideal  in  their  conceptions,  strongly  patriotic  and  possessed  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty.  Both  imitated  to  some  extent  Byron, 
Lamartine  and  B^ranger;  they  tried  various  forms  of  poetry, 
but  the  genius  of  Panai^otes  was  essentiaBy  lyrical,  that  of 
Alexander  satirical.  The  other  great  poet  of  the  Greek  revival^ 
Alexander  Rizos  Rhangabe,  was  a  writer  with  a  fine  poetic 
feeling,  exquiste  diction  and  singular  beauty  and  purity  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  Besides  numerous  odes,  hymns, 
ballads,  narrative  poems,  tragedies  and  comedies,  he  wrote 
several  prose  works,  including  a  Mstory  of  ancient  Greece,  u 
history  of  modem  Greek  literature,  sevenl  novds  and  woits  on 
ancient  art  and  archaeology.  Among  the  numerous  dramatic 
works  of  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  Mapla  Ao^rar/ni  of 
Demetrios  Bernardakes,  a  Cretan,  the  scene  of  which  is  IsJd  in 
the  Morea  at  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

In  prose  composition,  as  in  poetry,  the  national  revival  was 
marked  by  an  abundant  output.  Among  the  hntorians  the 
greatest  is  Spiridon  Trikoupis,  whose  History  of  the 
Revolution  is  a  monumental  work.  It  is  distinguished 
by  beauty  of  st)rlc,  cleamess  of  exposition  and  an  J'JJl*. 
impartiality  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  '•*''*'** 
author  played  a  leading  part  In  the  events  which  he  narrates.. 
Almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  movement  left  their 
memoirs;  even  Kobkotrones,  who  was  illiterate,  dictated  his 
recollections.  John  Philemon,  Of  Constantinople,  wrote  a  history 
of  the  revolution  in  rdx  volumes.  He  was  an  ardent  paitisan 
of  Russia,  and  as  such  was  opposed  to  Trikoupis,  who  was 
attached  to  the  English  party.  K.  Paparrhegopoulos's  History 
of  the  Greeh  Nation  is  especially  valuable  in  regard  to  the  bter 
periods;  in  regard  to  the  earlier  he  largely  follows  Gibbon  and 
Grote.  With  him  may  be  mentioned  Moustoxides  of  Corfu, 
who  wrote  on  Greek  history  and  literature;  Sakellarios,  who 
dealt  with  the  topography  and  history  of  Cyprus;  N.  Dragoumcs.- 
whose  historical  memoirs  treat  of  the  period  which  folio  wed 
the  revolution;  K.  Assopios,  who  wrote  on  Greek  literature 
and  histoiy.  In  theology  (>ecoDomos  fills  the  place  occupied 
by  Miniates  in  the  x 7th  century  asa  great  preacher.  Kontogones 
b  wdl  known  by  his  History  of  Patristic  Literature  of  the  FirsI 
Three  Centuries  and  hi^  Ecdesiasticai  History,  and  PWIotheos 
Bryennios,  bishop  of  Serres,  by  his  elaborate  edition  of  Clement 
Romanus,  Kastorches  wrote  well  on  Latin  literature.  Great 
Hterary  activity  in  the  domains  of  law,  poHttcal  economy,  mathe- 
matics, the  physical  sciences  and  archaeology  displayed  itself 
in  the  generation  after  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom^ 

But  the  writer  who  at  the  time  of  the  national  revival  not 
oi^ly  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  his  contemporaries 
but  even  to  a  large  extent  shaped  the  future  course  ^^^^ 
of  Greek  literature  was  Adamantics  Cora(!s  (Korais) 
of  Chios.  This  remarkable  man,  who  devoted  hfs  Hfe  to 
philological  studies,  was  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  numerous  editions  of  the  classical 
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writers,  written  in  Gxeek  o^  French,  be  stiove  to  awake  the 
interest  of  hia  countrymen  in  the  past  glories  of  their  race  or 
administered  to  them  sage  counsels,  at  the  same  time  addressing 
ardent  appeals  to  civiliied  Europe  on  their  behall»  The  great 
importance  of  CoraSs,  however,  lie^  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  modern  literary  language. 

In  contemporary  Greek  literature  two  distinct  forms  of  the 
modem  language  present  themselves — the  vernacular  (4 
KoOoiiiKovtityri)  and  the  purified  (4  KoBaptimiffa), 
'  Thfe  former  is  the  oral  language,  spoken  by  the  whole 
Greek  world,  with  local  dialectic  varialions;  the 
latter  is  baaed  on  the  Greek  of  the  HcUenbtic  writers, 
modified,  but  not  essentially  altered,  in  successive  ages  by  the 
popular  speech.  At  the  time  of  the  War  of,  Independence  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Philhellenes  was  fired  by  the 
memory  of  an  illustrious  past,  and  ai  its  close  a  classical  reaction 
followed:  the  ancient  nomenclature  was  introduced  in  every 
department  of  the  new  state,  towns  and  districts  received  their 
former  names,  and  children  were  christened  after  Greek  heroes 
and  philosophers  instead  of  the  Christian  saints.  In  the  literary 
revival  which  attended  the  national  movement,  two  schools 
of  writers  made  their  appearance — the  purists,  who,  rejecting 
the  spoken  idiom  as  degenerate  and  corrupt^  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  classical  language,  and  tbe'vidgarists,  who 
regarded  the  vernacular  or  "  Romaic  **  as  the  genuine  and 
legitimate  representative  of  the  ancient  tongue.  A  controversy 
which  had  existed  in  former  times  was  thus  revived,  with  the 
result  that  a  state  of  confusion  <  still  prevails  in  the  national 
literature.  The  classical  scholar  who  is  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  modem  Greek  will  find,  in  the  pagesof  an  ordinary  periodical 
or  newspaper,  specimens  of  the  conventional  literary  Ungiuge 
which  he  can  read  with  ease  side  by  side  with  poems  or  even 
prose  in  the  vernacular  which  he  will  be  altogether  unable  to 
interpret. 

The  vernacular  or  oral  language  is  never  taught,  but  is  univers- 
ally spoken.  It  has  been  evolved  from  the  ancient  language  by 
a  natural  and  regular  process,  similar  to  that  which 
has  produced  the  Romance  languages  from  the  Latin, 
or  the  Russian,  Bulgarian  and  Servian  from  the 
old  Slavonic.  It  has  developed  on  parallel  lines  with 
the  modem  European  languages,  and  in  obedience  to  the  same 
laws;  like  them,  it  might  have  grown  into  a  literary  language 
had  any  great  writers  arisen  in  the  middle  ages  to  do  for  it  what 
Dante  and  his  successors  of  the  trecento  did  for  Italian.  But 
the  effort  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  modern  literature 
could  hardly  prove  successful.  In  the  first  place,  the  national 
sentiment  of  the  Greeks  prompts  them  to  imitate  the  classical 
writers,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  appropriate  their  diction. 
The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  ancient  tongue  possesses  such  an 
attraction  for  cultivated  writers  that  they  are  led  insensiblpf  to 
adopt  its  forms  and  borrow  from  its  wealth  of  phrase  and  idiom. 
In  the  next  place,  a  certain  literary  tradition  and  usage  has 
already  been  formed  which  cannot  easily  be  broken  down.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  generally  accepted  written  language, 
half  modem  half  ancient,  has  been  in  use  in  the  schools,  the 
university,  the  parliament,  the  state  departments  and  the 
pulpit,  and  its  influence  upon  the  speech  of  the  more  educated 
da^es  is  already  noticeable.  It  largely  owes  its  present  form — 
though  a  fixed  standaid  is  still  lacking — to  the  influence  and 
teaching  of  CoraKs.  As  in  the  time  of  the  decadence  a  kou^ 
StdXcJcrof  stood  midway  between  the  classical  language  and  the 
popular  speech,  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy  there 
existed  a  common  literary  dialect,  largely  influenced  by  the 
vernacular,  but  retaining  the  characteristics  of  the  old  Hellenistic, 
from  which  it  was  derived  by  an  unbroken  literary  tradition* 
This  written  language  Cora&  took  as  the  basis  of  his  reforms, 
purging  it  of  foreign  elements,  preserving  its  classical  remnants 
and  enlar^ng  its  vocabulary  with  words  borrowed  from  the 
andent  lexicon  or,  in  case  of  need,  invented  in  accordance  with 
a  fixed  principle.  He  thus  adopted  a  middle  course,  discounten* 
ancing  alike  the  pedantry  of  the  purists  and  the  over-confident 
optimism  of  the  vulgarists,  who  foimd  in  the  uncouth  popular 
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apcfich  all  the  mitenal  lor  a  Aiiifw  tmuik.  The  langnage 
which  he  thus  endeavoured  to  shape  and  reconstruct  is,  of 
course,  conventional  and  artificiaL  In  couttc  of  time  it  will 
probably  tend  to  approach  the  vemacolar,  while  the  latter 
will  gradually  be  modified  by  the  spread  of  education.  The 
spoken  and  written  languages,  however,  will  always  be  sqMrated 
by  a  wide  interval. 

Many  of  the  best  poets  of  modem  Greece  have  written  in  the 
vernacular,  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
exi»ession  of  the  feelings.  Dionysios  SolomosCiygS-*  |,^_j.  . 
1857),  the  greatest  of  them  all,  employed  the  dialect  an««n 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Of  his  lyrics,  which  are  full  ol  imtM» 
poetic  fire  and  inspiration,  the  most  celebrated  is  his 
"  Ode  to  Liberty."  Other  poets,  of  what  may  be 
described  as  the  Ionic  school,  such  as  Andreas  Kalvos  (z796« 
1869)1  Julius  Typaldos  (1814-1883),  John  ZampeUos  (1787-1856), 
and  Gerasinkos  Markoras  (b.  1826),  followed  his  example  in 
using  the  Hcptanesian  dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  Georgios 
Terzetes  (r8o6-x874),  Aristotle  Valaorites  (1824-1879)  and 
Gerasimos  Mavrogiannes,  though  natives  of  the  Ionian  I^nds, 
adopted  in  their  lyrics  the  language  of  the  Klephtic  beJlads^ 
in  other  words,  the  vernacular  of  the  Piadus  range  and  the 
mountainous  district  of  Epirus.  This  dialect  bad  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  gcnemlly  current  throughout  the  mainland, 
while  it  derived  distinction  from  the  heroic  e^loits  of  the 
champions  of  Greek  libertyl  The  poems  of  Valaorites,  which  aro 
characterized  by  vivid  imagination  and  grace  of  style,  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  nation.  Other  poets  who  largely 
employed  the  Epirotic  dialect  and  drew  their  inspiration  from 
the  Klephtic  songs  were  John  Vilaras  (1771-1833),  George 
Zalokostas  (xSos-iSs?)  in  his  lyric  pieces,  and  Theodore  Aphen- 
toules,  a  Cretan  (d.  1893).  With  the  poems  of  this  group  may 
be  classed  those  of  Demetrius  Bikclas  (b.  1835).  The  popular 
language  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  younger  generation 
of  poets,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  AristomenesPiobelegiot 
(b.  1850),  George  Bizyenos  (1853-1896),  George  Drosines,  Kostes 
Falamas  (b.  1859),  John  Pol£mes,  Argyres  Ephthaliotes,  and  • 
Jacob  Folylas  (d.  1896). 

Contemporary  with  the  first-mentioned  or  Ionic  group,  there 
existed  at  Constantinople  a  school  of  poets  who  wrote  m  the 
accepted  literary  language,  and  whose  writings  serve 
as  models  for  the  later  group  which  gathered  at  Athens  ^^ff*^ 
after   the   emancipation   of    Greece.    Tlie   literary  iatum 
traditions  founded  by  Alexander  Rizos  RhangabCs  «Mr»«» 
(18x0-1892)  and  the  brothers  Alexander  and  Panagiotis  y**^ 
Soutzos  (1803-1863  and  x8oo-i868),  who  belonged  '■^■*" 
to  Phanariot  families,  were  maintained  in  Athens  by  Spiridioo 
Basiliades  (1843-1874)  Angelos  Vlachos  (b.  1838),  John  Kara* 
soutzas  (1824-1873),  Dcmetiios  Paparrhegopoulos  (1843-1873), 
and  Achilles  Paraschios  (b.  1 838) .    The  last,  a  poet  of  fine  feeling, 
has  also  empkyed  the  popular  language.    In  general  the  practice 
of  versification  in  the  conventional  literary  language  has  declined, 
though  sedulously  en(x>umged  by  the  tuiversity  of  Athens,  and 
fostered  by  annual  poetic  competitions  with  prizes  provided  by 
patriotic  citizens.    Greek  lyric  poetry  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century  was  mainly  inspired  by  the  patriotic  sentiment 
aroused  by  the  struggle  for  independence,  but  in  the  present 
generation  it  often  shows  a  tendency  towards  the  philosophic 
and  contemplative  mood  under  the  influence  of  Western  models. 

There  has  been  an  abundant  production  of  dramatic  literature 
in  recent  years.  In  succession  to  Alexander  Rhangabes,  John 
Zampeh'os  and  the  two  Soutzos,  who  belong  to  the 
past  generation,  Kleon  RhangabCs,  Angelos  Vlachos, 
Demetrioa  Koromelas,  BasiUadcs  and  Beraadakes 
are  the  roost  prominent  among  modem  dramatic  U*onam4 
writers.  Numerous  translations  of  foceign  master-  ««''"'•<»• 
pieces  have  appeared,  among  which  the  metrical  versions  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  OtkeUo,  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  The 
Merchant  oj  Venice,  by  Demetrios  Bikelas,  deserve  mention  u 
examples  of  artistic  excdlence.  Goethe%  Pausi  has  been 
rendered  Into  vcfse  by  Probclegios,  and  HamUi,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Cmiolanus  and  Julius  Caesar,  into  prose  by  Damirolcs. 
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inition.  He  nvjcwf  fotiil  and  pcOHiul  evnu  in  the  Tr 
I  willy  Utile  oewtptfa  vrillcn  encinir  in  voie,  iriiicb  i 
wilh  ddight  by  all  duas  o(  the  papulalim. 

Almou  all  the  proM  writera  hav<  cnplnred  the  Ihenuy 
lufuate.    Id  hiilorica]  laearch  the  GreIu  oontinie  to  daplay 

mucb  activity  ud  eiudiiion,  but  no  greil  woik 
J^  companble  to  Spiridion  Trikoupii'i  HiiUry  a]  Ou 
■Mm      RaiimtiaK  bu  appeared  m  the  prctetit  £eiiDrau'<ui. 

A  Uuocy  d1  Ibe  GaA  Datioo  Imm  tl»  etriiat  limei 
U>  the  prcMOt  day,  by  Spitidion  Lampnii,  and  a  ■eotial  hiitory 
•A  the  I9lb  centiuy  Vf  Katotida,  bave  recently  been  pubiisbcd. 
llienlnaUcMriuuisfSaiha*.  Ibe  iitXirw  Iliif  arru^  lm«fa 
li  SpbidioB  Zan^dios  and  Manncianna'a  Hiiltry  »j  Ikt 
latian  Idaida  iaem  aptdal  meiuioa,  aa  well  ai  the  cnayi 
of  Bikdu,  wbidi  treat  of  the  Byiandne  and  modem  epocbi  of 
GrcI  biuwy.  Some  of  tbe  Utt-named  were  lianjliied  ' 
Eb^Ui  by  the  late  maiquii  of  Bute.  Among  the  wiitei 
juiafnidence  are  Feta  FapanbesDpauloa,  Kalligu,  Baiiltkia 
Otkonomcdea  and  Nikolaoi  Saripojoa.  BniUu-Anncnei  and 
Jolm  SkaltaoBDes,  the  biter  u  oppODtnt  at  Darwin,  have 
■litiea  pUlaiq>bkiI  niki.  Tbe  Baltuaaitai  Hitlery  of 
Diomedei  Kyriakot  and  the  TiitlBgiccl  Triaiiia  of  Archbishop 
LaUs  ibould  be  noted.  The  besl-iinowD  writer*  of  phUologicai 
wtdi  are  CoMIUIioe  Koatos,  a  itrong  advocate  of  Ulcruy 
purigm,  George  Hatodakea,  Theodore  FVpademcirakopauloa 
and  John  Piichui;  in  iniiuolaey,  Stephen  Koumaooudea, 
Paaigiolea  Kawadiaa  and  CbrBlol  Ttounlai  have  won  a 
Rcofniied  psaiiion  among  tchoUn.  John  Svoioma  a  a  high 
■utbotity  on  nuniimatics.  The  worlka  of  John  llauidaku 
en  nuihematka,  Anait.  ChriMonuso*  on  chcniiUy,  and 
Dcmelrioa  Aeginetes  on  ulioiioniy  are  well  knotrn. 

Tbe  earlier  worki  of  Action,  wtilten  in  ihe  petiod  (aicecdins 
the  emandpalion  of  Greece,  wen  much  laectcd  by  lorciGn 
K*^^  iD&utaa.  Moderfi  Greece  hai  dot  produced  any  great 
noviliit.  The  Kfiqi-uDl  Tijax  o[  Spiiidion  Zamprliot, 
the  Ktne  of  which  ia  laid  in  Crele,  and  the  Tlartet  Blnka$ 
of  KalHgaa  are  inlateiluig,  the  lonner  lor  accuracy  ol 
Uitaricil  detail,  the  latter  ai  a  picture  oi  peauni  life  in  the 
■Bimtauii  of  Greece.  Original  novel  writing  hai  not  been  much 
euliivaled,  bat  tmulalieaa  of  foreign  ronuncei  abound,  la 
later  timei  Ihe  ihort  ttory  hat  come  inlo  vogUe  Ihiough  the 
naaiple  of  D.  Bikelaa,  whose  tab*  bave  acquitpd  great  popu- 
luiiy:  one  of  them,  Lomkii  lani,  baa  be«D  ttan^ied  inlo 
auny  linguaga.  The  eiample  ol  Bikelai  bu  been  followed  by 
Diosihb   Karkavitzaa,  Ephthaliotis,  Xcnopouioa   and  tnany 

The  moiE  dbtiofulihed  of  the  vrilcn  who  adhere  lo  the 
vcnucular  In  pmie  ii  John  Puchari,  pioletaor  of  the  Ecele  del 
am^„  Baulea  Ctudci  in  Paris.  Heisthe  recognized  leader  of 
■r*WT       the  vulgarislL     Among  the  heal  known  oi  hii  works 

^XT  '■■«>^  Tiwga  ToD  nv>l(<r,  'H  ZoUxa.  and  i  Ktyv. 
The  tales  oi  Karkaviliai  and  Ephibaliaiii  are  ■!»  in 
the  veraamlar.  Among  Ib6  younger  of  M.  PsLchari'j  foUowets 
i>  M.  Palli,  who  bai  recently  published  a  iraniiaiion  ol  the  Iliad. 
Oaing  to  the  limited  reoourcei  of  Ibe  popular  language,  Ihe 
wiiten  of  this  school  are  wmetimes  compelled  to  employ  ilrange 
and  liltk- known  word*  borrowed  from  the  various  dialects. 
The  vernacular  hat  never  been  adopted  by  wiilen  on  icicntiSc 
x^jcets,  owing  lo  iu  inhereni  unsuitabiliiy  and  the  iacongntily 
•rainf  from  the  Inltodiiction  of  technical  tcnos  derived  from 
Ibeandent  languige.  Not  withstanding  Ibeical  of  its  adhercols, 
it  ieenu  unlikely  lo  mainlain  Hi  place  in  literature  oulside  the 
domiin  of  poetry;  nor  can  any  olher  result  be  eipcctcd,  unlcM 
Hs  advocates  succeed  in  reforming  the  system  of  public  insliuc- 

UsDy  periodicals  are  published  at  Athens,  amonc  which 
n>y  be  menlioned  the  Alkena.  edited  by  Conslantine  Koolos, 


leaned  bodjci  ismt  ailna 
journals  arc  both  numeA 
mBch  cfcvet  writing,  i^c 
coney  and  a  deEctcnt  sense  oi  re 
tendency  to  ewggetated  patriotic  i 
border!  on  the  ludicrou).     For  many 
licmba  ol  Trieste  eietted  a  coauderaUi 
vmhl,  owiog  to  Che  able  political  review 
Byiantioa  (d.   1S9S),  a  puhUdtt  of 


H  qitattaiy  repotu.     The  GnA 

and  whkly  read.     They  oWUla 
<  often  roarred  by  inac- 

iponaiWlily.    Their    ^;*^ 
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ifillaiau  t}j,iiian.  i»7*i:  «.  Nkoiii.  CiuHdimrrmMtrit- 
at  Lilrraltr  (Leipiii,  iHT^J ;  A.  R.  RhanaaM,  Hutnin  lilU- 
U  la  G-itt  malcrH  (Pshi,  iSijh  C.  GhIcI,  Eudii  mr  Ai 
'uti  ti'tm  midcnu  (Pniii.  1871);  E,  Lejrand.  BiUioMqia 
I  nlialii  (vol.  i.,  Pirii.  rdto) ;  J.  Lamher.  Ftui  tnci  tim- 
--  (Paria,  lUi):  Konioa,  rkun..! .u.tv««>  (Aihens. 
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GEtBEK  REUGIOH.  The  recent  development  of  anlhropo- 

cnabled  us  at  last  to  assign  to  ancient  Creek  religion  lis  proper 

place  in  Ihc  dassiCcsiion  of  creeds  and  to  appreciate  it>  impon- 

incc  for  the  history  ol  civiliiation.    Id  spite  of  all  ihediveniliei 

of  local  culls  we  may  £nd  a  General  dcGnilloQ  of  Ihe  lhKih>gical 

ilcm  of  the  Hellenic  commuoilies,  and  »ilb  suflicient  accuracy 

ly  describe  it  as  an  anthiupomaiphlc  polyitiLiim,  preservin| 

my  traces  of  a  prc-anthropomotpbTc  period,  unchecked  by 

y  eiacling  dogma  01  Iradilion  of  revelation,  and  Ibcrclore 

anlly  adapting  itself  lo  all  Ibe  changing  circumstance  of  Ihe 

:ia]andpoliiical  hisloiy  of  Ibe  racc.and  easily  able  to  assimilate 

en  ideas  and  forms.    Such  a  religion,  conlinuing  in  whole  or 

part  througbout  a  period  of  at  kast  1000  years,  was  more 

pable  ol  progreM  than  others,  possibly  higher,  that  have 

rslalliied  at  an  early  period  inlo  a  hied  dogmatic  type;  and 

any  inner  revolution  that  might  obliterale  the  deposils  ol 
earlier  life,  it  was  likely  to  preserve  the  jmprinla  ol  ihe  succcs- 
e  ages  ol  culture,  and  lo  reveal  more  dearly  than  any  olber 
tunony  the  emlntion  of  tbe  race  from  savagery  10  dviliiatiMi. 
nee  It  is  that  Greek  religion  appean  lo  teem  wilh  incongniitk^ 
;  highest  forms  of  religious  life  being  often  confronted  with  Iba 
ol  primitive.    And  for  this  reason  tl^e  aludcnt  of  aavign 
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anthfopotogy  and  the  studtnft  of  the  higher  religions  of  the 
world  are  equally  rewarded  by  iu  study. 

Modern  ethnology  has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
Hellenic  nation,  like  others  that  have  played  great  parts  in 
history,  was  the  product  of  a  blend  of  populations,  the  conquering 
tribes  of  Aryan  descent  coming  from  the  north  and  settling  among 
and  upon  certain  pre-Hellenic  Mediterranean  stocks.  The  conclu- 
sion that  is  naturally  drawn  from  this  is  that  Hellenic  religion 
is  also  the  product  of  a  blend  of  early  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic 
beliefs  with  the  cult-ideas  and  practices  of  the  Mediterranean 
area  that  were  from  of  old  indigenous  in  the  lands  which  the 
later  invaders  conquered.  But  to  disentangle  tRese  two  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  whole,  which  might  seem  to  be  the  first 
problem  for  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  religion,  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task;  Vre  may  advance  further  towards 
iu  solution,  when  the  mysterious  pre-Hcllenic  Mediterranean 
language  or  group  of  languages,  of  which  traces  remain  in 
Hellenic  place-names,  and  which  may  be  lying  uninterpreted 
on  the  brick-tablets  of  the  palace  of  Cnosstis,  has  found  its 
interpreter.  For  the  first  question  is  naturally  one  of  language. 
But  the  compamtive  study  of  the  Indo-European  speech-group, 
great  as  its  philological  triumphs  have  been,  has  been  meagre 
in  its  contributions  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  original 
beb'ef  of  the  primitive  stock.  It  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct 
a  common  Indo-European  religion.  The  greater  part  of  the 
separate  Aryan  cult-systems  may  have  developed  after  the 
diffusion  and  may  have  been  the  result  of  contact  in  prehistoric 
days  with  non-Aryan  peoples.  And  many  old  reli^ous  etymo- 
logical equations,  such  as  06poi^>B  Sanskrit  Varuna,  *Ep/i$sa 
Sarameyiis,  Athena  >BAhana,  were  uncritically  made  and  have 
been  abandoned.  The  chief  fact  that  philology  has  revealed 
concerning  the  religious  vocabulary  of  the  Aryan  peoples  is  that 
many  of  them  are  found  to  have  designated  a  high  god  by  a  word 
derived  from  a  root  meaning  "  bright,"  and  which  appears  in 
Zeus,  Jupiter,  Sanskrit  Dyaus.  This  is  important  enough, 
but  we  should  not  exaggerate  its  importance,  nor  draw  the 
unwarranted  inference  that  therefore  the  primitive  Indo- 
Europeans  worshipped  one  supreme  God,  the  Sky-Father. 
Besides  the  word  "  Zeus,"  the  only  other  names  of  the  Hellenic 
pantheon  that  can  be  explained  wholly  or  partly  as  words  of 
Aryan  formation  are  Poseidon,  Demeter,  Hestia,  Dionysus 
{whose  name  and  cult  were  derived  from  the  Aryan  stock  of  the 
TbracO'Phry^ans)  and  probably  Pan.  But  other  names,  such 
as  Athena,  Ares,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hera,  Hermes,  have  no 
discovered  affinities  with  other  Aryan  speech-groups;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  suspiciously  non-Aryan  in  the  formation  of  these 
words,  and  they  may  all  have  belonged  to  the  earliest  Hellenic- 
Aryan  vocabulary.  In  regard  to  others,  such  as  Rhea, 
Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite,  it  is  somewhat  more  probable  that 
they  belonged  to  an  older  prc-Hellenic  stock  that  survived  in 
Crete  and  other  islands,  and  here  and  there  on  the  maiifland; 
while  we  know  that  Zeus  derived  certain  unintelligible  titles 
in  Cretan  cult  from  the  indigenous  Eteo-cretan  speech. 

A  minute  consideration  of  a  large  mass  of  evidence  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  main  tribes  of  the  Aryan  Hellenes, 
pushing  down  from  the  north,  already  possessed  certain  deities 
in  common  such  as  2^us,  Poseidon  and  ApoUo  with  whom  they 
associated  certain  g6ddcsses,  and  that  they  maintained  the  cult 
of  Hestia  or  "  Holy  Hearth."  Further,  a  comparison  of  the 
developed  religions  of  the  respective  Aryan  peoples  .suggests 
that  they  tended  to  give  predominance  to  the  male  divinity, 
although  we  have  equally  good  reason  to  assert  that  the  cult  of 
goddesses,  and  especially  of  the  earth-goddess,  is  a  genuinely 
"  Aryan  "  product.  But  when  the  tribes  of  this  family  poured 
into  the  Greek  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  find 
in  certain  centres  of  a  very  ancient  civilization,  such  as  Argolis 
and  Crete,  the  dominant  cult  of  a  female  divinity.*    The  recent 

*This  has  often  been  explained  at  a  result  of  MviUntehi^  or 
reckoning  descent  through  the  female:  for  reasons  against  this 
hypothesis  see  L.  R.  Farnell  in  Afchiajw  vtriteickend*  RtlitioHS' 
mssatschaft  (1904);  cf.  A.  J.  Evans,  **  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar 
Cult,"  in  Journ.  of  Htttcnic  Studies  (1901). 


excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Beta  temple  at  Arfoa  prove  that  a 
powtf ful  goddess  was  worshipped  here  many  centuries  before  it 
is  probable  that  the  Hellenic  invader  appeared.  He  may  have 
even  found  the  name  Hera  there,  or  may  have  brought  it  with 
him  and  applied  it  to  the  indigenous  divinity.  Again,  we  are 
certain  that  the  great  mother^goddess  of  Crete,  discovered  by 
Dr  Arthur  Evans,  is  the  ancestress  of  Rhea  and  of  the  Greek 
"  Mother  of  the  gods  ":  and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  thai 
she  accounts  for  nuuiy  of  the  forma  of  Artemis  and  perhaps  for 
Athena.  But  the  evidence  by  no  means  warrants  us  in  assuming 
as  an  axiom  that  wherever  we  find  a  dominant  goddcas-cult, 
as  that  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  we  are  •confronted  with  a  noi^ 
Hellenic  religious  phenomenon.  The  very  name  **  Demeter  '* 
and  the  study  of  other  Aryan  religions  prove  the  prominence 
of  the  worship  of  the  earth'^oddess  in  our  own  family  of  the 
nations.  Finally,  we  must  reckon  with  the  poasibility  that  the 
other  great  nations  which  fringed  the  Mediterranean,  Hlttite, 
Semitic  and  Egyptian  peoples,  left  their  impress  on  early  Greek 
religion,  although  former  achohxs  may  have  made  lash  use  of 
this  hypothesis.* 

Recognizing  then  the  great  perplexity  of  these  problems 
concerning  the  ethnic  origins  of  Hdlenic  religion,  we  may  at 
least  reduce  the  tangle  el  facts  to  some  order  by  ^j^j^,,, 
distinguishing  its  lower  from  its  higher  forms,  and 
thus  provide  the  material  for  s<Mne  theory  ol  evolution.  We 
may  collect  and  sift  the  phenomena  that  remdn  over  from  a 
pre-anthropomorphic  period,  the  imprints  of  a  savage  past, 
the  bdiefs  and  practices  that  belong  to  the  animistic  or  even  the 
pre-animistic  period,  fetishism,  the  worship  of  animab,  human 
sacrifice.  We  shall  at  once  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
such  civilized  cults  as  those  <rf  Zeus,  Athena,  Apollo,  high  personal 
divinities  to  whom  the  attributes  of  m  progressive  morality  could 
be  attached,  and  practices  that  long  survived  in  backward 
communities,  such  as  the  Arcadian  worship  of  the  thunder  and 
the  winds,  the  cult  of  Zeus  KcpoMife  *'  the  thtmder  "  at  Mantinea 
and  Zeus  Kainr^os  in  Laconia,  who  is  none  other  than  the 
mysterious  meteoric  stone  that  falls  from  heaven.  These 
are  examples  of  a  religious  view  in  which  certain  natural  pheno* 
mena  or  objects  are  regarded  as  mysteriously  divine  or  sacred 
in  their  own  right  and  a  personal  divinity  has  not  yet  emerged 
or  been  separated  from  them.  A  noteworthy  product  of  primitive 
animistic  feeling  is  the  universally  provident  cult  <^  Hestia, 
who  is  originally  "  Holy  Hearth  "  pure  and  simple,  and  who 
even  under  the  developed  polytheism,  in  which  she  played  no 
small  part,  was  never  established  as  a  separate  anthropomorphic 
personage. 

The  animistic  belief  that  certain  material  objects  can  be 
charged  with  a  divine  potency  or  spirit  gives  rise  to  fetishism, 
a  term  which  properly  denotes,  the  worshipful  or 
superstitious  use  of  objects  made  by  art  and  invested 
with  mysterious  power,  so  as  to  be  used  like  amulets  for 
the  purposes  of  protective  magic  or  for  higher  purposes  of 
communion  with  the  divinity.  From  the  eariiest  discoverable 
period  down  to  the  present  day  fetishism  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  religion  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  Hie  import- 
ance of  the  sacred  stone  and  pillar  in  the  "Mycenaean"  or 
"  Minoan  "  period  which  preceded  Homer  has  been  impressively 
shown  by  Dr  Arthur  Evans,  and  the  same  fetishistic  worship 
continued  throughout  the  historic  ages  of  dassic  paganism,  the 
rude  aniconic  emblem  of  pillar  or  tree-trunk  surviving  often 
by  the  side  of  the  iconic  masterpiece.  It  is  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture that  the  earliest  anthropomorphic  images  of  divinities^ 
which  were  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  by  the  time  of 
Homer,  were  themselves  evolved  by  dow  transformation  from 
the  upright  sacred  column.  And  the  altar  itself  may  have 
arisen  as  another  form  of  this;  the  simple  heap  of  stones,  such 

*V.  BAnrd  has  recently  revived  tfie  discndited  theory  of  a 
prevalent  Phoenician  toflucnce  in  his  ingenious  but  uncritical 
work,  L'Origine  des  culles  arcadieru,  M.  P.  Foucart  believes^  ia 
vciy  early  borrowing  from  Egypt,  as  explaining  much  in  the  rdigion 
of  Demeter  and  Dionysus;  see  Les  Gnmds  Ifys^res  d'Ekusis  juaA 
Le  Culk  d»  Dimyns  tn  AUiqm*' 
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as  tSofle  elected  to  Rennes  by  the  way-sfdeand  called  *E^i2M 
M^,  may  have  served  both  a»  a  place  of  worship  and  as  an 
agalma  that  could  attract  and  absorb  a  divine  potency  into 
itself.  Hence  the  feiishistic  power  of  the  altar  was  fully 
recognised  in  Greek  ritual,  and  hence  also  in  the  cult  of 
Apollo  Agytcus  the  god  and  the  altar  ate  called  by  the  ame 
name. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ancestors  of  the  historic  Greeks, 
before  they  were  hatxtuated  to  conceive  of  their  divinities  as  in 
human  form,  may  have  been  accustomed  to  invest  them  with 
animal  attributes  and  traits.  We  must  net  indeed  suppose  it 
to  be  a  general  law  of  religious  evolution  that  **  theriom^rphism  " 
must  always  precede  anthropomorphisni  and  that  the  latter 
transcends  and  obliterates  the  former.  The  two  systems  can 
exist  side  by  side,  and  savages  of  low  religious  development  can 
conceive  of  their  deities  as  assuming  at  one  time  human,  at 
another  bestial,  shape.  Now  the  developed  Greek  religion  was 
devotedly  anthropomorphic,  and  herein  lay  its  strength  and  its 
weakness;  nevertheless,  the  advanced  Hellene  could  imagine 
his  Dionysus  entering  temporarily  into  the  body  of  the  sacrificial 
bun  or  goat,  and  the  men  of  Phigalia  in  Arcadia  were  attached  to 
their  horse-headed  Demeter,  and  the  primitive  Laconians 
possibly  to  a  ram-headed  ApoOo.  Theriolatry  in  itself,  i.e.  the 
worship  of  certain  animals  as  of  diWne  power  in  their  own  right, 
apart  from  any  association  with  higher  divinities,  can  scarcely 
be  traced  among  the  Greek  communities  at  any  period.  They 
are  not  found  to  have  paid  reverence  to  any  species,  though 
individual  animals  could  acquire  temporarily  a  divine  character 
through  communion  with  the  altar  or  with  the  god.  The  wolf 
might  at  one  time  have  been  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of 
Apollo,  the  wolf-god,  and  here  and  there  we  find  faint  traces  of 
a  wolf-sacrifice  and  of  offerings  laid  out  for  wolves.  But  the 
occasional  propitiation  of  wild  beasts  may  fall  short  of  actual 
worship.  The  Athenian  who  slew  a  wolf  might  give  it  a  sumptu- 
ous  funeral,  probably  to  avoid  a  blood-feud  with  the  wolf's 
relatives,  yet  the  Athenian  state  offered  rewards  for  a  wolf's 
head.  Nor  did  any  Greek  individual  or  state  worahip  flics  as  a 
class,  although  a  small  oblation  might  be  thrown  to  the  flics 
before  the  great  sacrifice  to  Apollo  on  the  Leucadian  rock,  to 
please  them  and  to  persuade  them  not  to  worry  the  worshippers 
at  the  great  solemnity,  where  the  reek  of  roast  flesh  would  be 
likely  to  attract  them. 

'  Theriolatry  suggests  totemism;  and  though  we  now  know 
that  the  former  can  arise  and  exist  quite  independently  of  the 
^^  ^  latter,  recent  anthropologists  have  interpreted  the 
jSy***  apparent  sanctity  or  prestige  of  certain  animals  in 
parts  bt  Greek  mythology  and  religion  as  the  deposit 
of  an  earlier  totemistic  system.  But  this  interpretation, 
originated  and  maintained  with  great  acumen  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  Robertson  Smith,  appears  now  somewhat  hazardous; 
and  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  there  are  many  flaws  in  it.  The 
more  observant  study  of  existing  totem-tribes  has  weakened 
our  impression  of  the  importance  of  totemism  as  a  primitive 
religious  phenomenon.  It  is  in  reality  more  important  as  a 
aodal  than  as  a  religious  factor.  If  indeed  we  choose  to  regard 
totemism  as  a  mere  system  of  nomenclature,  by  which  a  tribe 
names  itself  after  some  animal  or  plant,  then  we  might  quote  a 
few  examples  of  Hellenic  tribes  totemistic  in  this  sense.  But 
totemism  is  a  fact  of  importance  only  when  it  affects  the  tribal 
marriage  laws  or  the  tribal  religion.  And  the  tribal  marriage 
laws  of  ancient  Greece,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  betray  no  dear 
mark  6t  totemistic  arrangements;  nor  does  the  totemism  of 
contemporary  savages  appear  to  affect  their  religion  in  any  such 
way  as  to  suggest  a  natural  explanation  for  any  of  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  eariy  Hellenic  polytheism.  Here  and  there  we 
have  traces  of  a  snake-tribe  in  Greece,  the  'O^ts  in  Aetolia, 
the  'O^toytvHt  in  Cyprus  and  Parium,  but  we  are  not  told  that 
these  worshipped  the  snake,  though  the  latter  clan  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  it.  Where  the  snake  was  actually  worshipped 
in  Hellenic  cult — the  cases  arc  few  and  doubtful— it  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  ancestor  or  as  the  avatar 
of  the  under-world  divinity. 
xu  9* 


FinaUy,  among  the  primitive  or  savage  phenomena  the 
practice  of  bnman  sacrifice  looms  laige.    Encouraged  at  one 
time  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  was  becoming  rare  and 
repellent  to  the  conscience  by  the  6th  century  B.C.;      ^"i*** 
but  It  was  not  wholly  extinct  in  the  Greek  world  even 
by  the  time  of  Porphyry.    The  facts  are  vciy  complex 
and  need  critical  handling,  and  a  satisfying  sdebtific  ex|danation 
of  them  aU  is  still  to  be  sought. 

We  can  now  observe  the  higher  aspecU  of  the  advanced 
polytheism.  And  at  the  outset  we  must  distinguish  between 
mythology  and  religion  strictly  understood^  between  the  stories 
about  the  divinities  and  the  private  or  public  religious  service. 
No  doubt  the  foiteer  are  often  a  teflection  of  the  latter,  in  many 
cases  being  suggested  by  the  ritual  which  they  may  have  been 
invented  to  interpret,  and  often  envisaging  important  cult-ideas. 
Such  for  example  are  the  myths  about  the  purification  and  trial 
of  Orestes,  Thetis,  Ixion,  the  story  of  Demeter's  sorrow,  of  the 
sufferings  and  triumph  of  Dionysus,  and  those  about  the  abolition 
of  human  sacrifice.  Yet  Grec^  mythology  as  a  whole  was  ine* 
sponsible,  without  reserve,  and  unchecked  by  dogma  or  sacerdotal 
prohibition;  and  frequently  it  sank  below  the  level  of  the 
current  religion,  which  was  almost  free  from  the  impurities 
which  shock  the  modem  reader  of  Hellenic  myths.  Nor  again 
did  any  one  feel  himself  called  upon  to  believe  any  particular 
myth;  in  fact,  faith,  understood  in  the  sense  in  whidh  the  term 
is  used  in  Oiristian  theology,  as  the  will  to  believe  certain 
dogmatic  statements  about  the  nature  and  action  of  divinity, 
is  a  concept  which  was  neither  named  nor  recognized  in  Hellenic 
ethics  or  rdigious  doctrine;  only,  if  a  man  proclaimed  his 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods  and  refused  to  join  in  the 
ritual  of  the  community,  he  would  become  "suspect,'^  and 
might  at  times  be  persecuted  by  his  fellows.  Greek  religioa 
was  not  so  much  an  affair  of  doctrine  as  of  ritual,  religious 
formulae  of  which  the  cult-titles  of  the  divinities  were  an  im* 
portant  component,  and  prayer;  and  the  most  illuminative 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  it  are  the  ritual-inscriptions  and 
other  state-documents,  the  private  dedications*  the  monuments 
of  religious  art  and  certain  passages  in  the  literature,  philology 
and  archaeology  being  equally  necessary  to  the  equipment  of 
the  student. 

We  are  tempted  to  turn  to  Homer  as  the  eariiest  authority. 
And  though  Homer  h  not  primitive  and  does  not  present  even 
an  approximately  complete  account  of  Greek  religion,  _,,_. 
we  can  gather  from  his  poems  a  picture  of  an  advanced  Jf**** 
polytheism  which  in  form  and  structure  at  least  is  jyooMr. 
that  which  was  presented  to  the  world  of  Aeschylus. 
We  discern  a  pantheon  already  to  some  extent  systematized, 
a  certain  hierarchy  and  family  of  divinities  in  which  the 
supremacy  of  Zeus  is  established  as  incontestable.  And  the 
anthropomorphic  impulse,  the  strongest  trend  in  the  Greek 
religious  imagination,  which  filled  the  later  world  with  fictitious 
personages,  generating  transparent  shams  such  as  an  Ampi- 
dromus  for  the  ritual  of  the  Ampidromia,  Amphiction  for  the 
Amphictiones,  a  hero  K^a^os  for  the  gild  of  potters,  is  already 
at  its  height  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  deities  are  already 
dear-cut,  individual  personalities  of  distinct  ethos,  plastically 
shaped  figures  such  as  the  later  sculpture  and  painting  could 
work  upon,  not  vaguely  conceived  numtna  like  the  forms  of  the 
old  Roman  religion.  Nor  can  we  call  them  for  the  most  part 
nature-deities  like  the  personages  of  the  Vedic  system,  thinly 
disguised  "  personifications  "  of  natural  phenomena.  Athena 
is  not  the  blue  sky  nor  Apollo  the  sun;  they  are  simply  Athena 
and  Apollo,  divine  personages  with  certain  powers  and  character, 
as  real  for  their  people  as  Christ  and  the  Virgin  for  Christendom. 
By  the  side  of  these,  though  generally  in  a  subordinate  position, 
we  find  that  Homer  recognized  certain  divinities  that  we  may 
properly  call  nature-powen,  such  as  Helios,  Gaia  and  the  river- 
deities,  forms  descending  probably  from  a  remote  animistic 
period,  but  maintaining  themselves  within  the  popular  religion 
till  the  end  of  Paganism.  Again,  though  Homer  may  talk  and. 
think  at  times  with  levity  and  hanaliU  about  his  deities,  his 
deeper  utterances  impute  an  advanced  morality  to  the  supreme 
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God.  His  Zeus  is  on  tb«  whole  »  powei  of  righteousness,  dealing 
with  men  by  a  righteous  kw  of  nemesis,  never  being  himself  the 
author  of  evil— an  idea  revealed  in  the  opening  passage  of  the 
Odyssey— hvit  protecting  the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked. 
Vengeance,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  divinity  both 
for  Homer  and  the  average  Greek  of  the  later  period,  as  it  is  in 
Judaic  and  Christian  theology,  though  Plato  and  Euripides 
protested  strongly  against  such  a  view.  But  the  Homeric  Zeus 
is  equaUy  a  god  of  pity  and  mercy,  and  the  man  who  neglects 
the  prayen  of  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted,  who  violates  the 
sanctity  of  the  suppliant  and  gue5t>  or  oppresses  the  poor  or 
the  wanderer,  may  look  for  divine  punishment.  Though  not 
regarded  as  the  physical  author  of  the  universe  or  the  Creator, 
he  is  in  a  moral  sense  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  And  though 
the  sense  of  sin  and  the  need  of  piacular  sacrifice  are  expressed 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  relations  between  gods  and  men  that 
they  reveal  are  on  the  whole  genial  and  aodal;  the  deity  sits 
unseen  at  the  good  m^n's  festal  sacrifice,  and  there  is  a  simple 
apprehension  of  the  idea  of  divine  communion.  There  is  also 
indeed  a  glimmering  of  the  dark  background  of  the  nether 
world,  and  the  chthonian  powers  that  might  send  up  the  Erinys 
to  fulfil  the  curse  of  the  wronged.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  religious 
atmosphere  is  generally  cheerful  and  bright;  freer  than  that  of 
the  later  ages  from  the  taint  of  magic  and  superstition;  nor  is 
Homer  troubled  much  ab6ut  the  life  after  death;  he  scarcely 
recognizes  the  cult  of  the  dead,*  and  is  not  opprnsed  by  fear 
of  the  ghost-world. 

If  we  look  now  broadly  over  the  salient  facts,  of  the  Greek 
public  and  private  worship  of  the  historic  period  we  find  much 

in  it  that  agrees  with  Homeric  theology.  His 
jtoorcrito*  "  Olympian  "  system  retains  a  certain  life  almost  to 
ptfiod,       the  end  of  Paganism,  and  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 

suppose  that  it  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  people  of 
the  5th  and  4th  century  B.C.  We  find  it,  indeed,  enriched  in 
the  post-Homeric  period  with  new  figures  of  prestige  and  power ; 
Dionysus,  of  whom  Homer  had  only  faintly  heard,  becomes  a 
high  god  with  a  worship  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Demeter 
and  Kore,  the  mother  and  the  girl,  whom  Homer  knew  well 
enough  but  could  not  use  for  his  epic  purposes,  attract  the  ardent 
affections  and  hopes  of  the  people;  and  Asclepius,  whom  the 
old  poet  did  not  recognize  as  a  god,  wins  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  later  shrines.  But  much  that  has  been  said  of  the  Homeric 
may  be  said  of  the  later  classical  theology.  The  deities  remain 
antfaropomorpbic,  and  appear  as  clearly  defined  individuals. 
A  certain  hierarchy  is  recognized;  Zeus  is  supreme,  even  in 
the  city  of  Albena,  but  each  of  the  higher  divinities  played 
many  parts,  and  local  enthusiasm  could  frustrate  the  depart- 
mental system  of  divine  functions;  certain  members  of  the 
pantheon  had  a  preference  for  the  life  of  the  fields,  but  as  the 
poiis  emerged  from  the  village  communities,  Demeter,  Hermes, 
Artemis  and  others,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  husbandmen 
and  shepherds,  become  powers  of  the  council-chamber  and  the 
market-place.  The  moral  ideas  that  we  find  in  the  Homeric 
religion  are  amply  attested  by  cult-records  of  the  later  period. 
The  deities  are  regarded  on  the  whole  as  beneficent,  though 
revengeful  if  wronged  or  neglected;  the  cull-titles  used  in  prayer, 
which  more  than  any  other  witnesses  reveal  the  thought  and 
wish  of  the  worshipper,  arc  nearly  always  euphemistic,  the 
doubtful  title  of  Demeter  Erinys  being  possibly  an  exception. 
The  important  cults  of  Zeus  'Iiccatoc  and  Upompinrawif  the 
suppliant's  protecting  deity,  embody  the  ideas  of  pity  and  mercy 
that  mark  advanced  religion;  and  many  momentous  steps  in 
the  development  of  morality  and  bw  were  either  suggested  or 
assisted  by  the  state>rcligion.  For  example,  the  sanctity  of 
the  oath,  the  main  source  of  the  secular  virtue  of  truthfulness, 
was  originally  a  religious  sanction,  and  though  the  Greek  may 
have  been  prone  to  perjury,  yet  the  Hellenic  h'ke  the  Hebraic 
religious  ethics  regarded  it  as  a  heinous  sin.    The  sanctity  of 

■  This  became  very  powerful  from  the  7th  century  onward,  and 
there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  existed  in  the  pre-Homeric, 
or  Mycenaean,  period ;  viiU  Rohde's  Psyckt  (new  cdHioo),  Taountas 
and  Maoatt,  Tkt  Mycenatan  At/t* 


ffttbUy  duties,  the  saoedoBSs  of  the  life  q(  thekiasnan,  mtt^ 
ideas  fostered  by  early  Hellenic  religion  before  they  generated 
principles  of  secular  ethics.  In  the  post-Homeric  period,  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  purity,  which  was  associated 
with  the  Apolline  religion,  combining  with  a  growing  dread  of 
the  ghost-world,  stimulated  Und  influenced  in  many  important 
ways  the  evolution  of  the  Greek  law  concerning  homicide.' 
And  the  beginnings  of  international  law  and  morality  were 
rooted  in  religious  sanctions  and  taboo.  In  fact,  Greek  stated 
life  was  indebted  in  manifold  ways  to  Greek  religion,  and  the 
study  of  the  Greek  oracles  would  alone  supply  sufficient  testimony 
of  this.  In  many  cases  the  very  origin  of  the  state  was  religious, 
the  earliest  poUs  sometimes  having  arisen  under  the  shadow 
of  the  temple. 

Yet  as  Greek  religion  was  always  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
and  the  priest  a  state-ofiicial,  society  was  the  reverse  of  theocratic. 
Secular  advance,  moral  progress  and  the  march  of  science, 
could  never  long  be  thwarted  by  religious  tradition;  on  the 
contrary,  speculative  thought  and  artistic  creation  were  con- 
sidered as  attributes  of  divinity.  We  may  say  that  the  religion 
of  Hellas  penetrated  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  but  rather 
as  a  servant  than  as  a  master. 

Dislina  and  apart  from  these  public  worships  and  those  of 
the  clan  and  family  were  the  mystic  cults  of  Elcusis,  Andania 
and  Samothrace,  and  the  private  services  of  the  mystic  brother- 
hoods. The  latter  were  scattered  broadcast  over  HcUas,  and 
the  influence  of  the  former  wasstrengthcned  and  their  significance 
intensified  by  the  wave  of  mysticism  that  spread  at  first  from 
the  north  from  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  onwards,  and 
derived  its  strength  from  the  power  of  Dionysus  and  the  Orphic 
brotherhoods.  New  ideals  and  hopes  began  to  stir  in  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  we  find  a  strong  Salvationist  tendency, 
the  promise  of  salvation  relying  on  mystic  communion  with 
the  deity.  Also  a  new  and  vital  principle  is  at  work;  Orphism 
is  the  only  force  in  Greek  religion  of  a  clear  apostolic  purpose, 
for  it  broke  the  barriers  of  the  old  tribal  and  civic  cults,  and 
preached  its  message  to  bond  and  free,  Hellene  and  barbarian. 

The  later  history  of  Greek  paganism  is  mainly  ooncerncd 
with  its  gradual  penetration  by  Oriental  ideas  and  worships, 
and  the  results  of  this  dtoKpaaia  arc  discerned  in  an  ever  increas- 
ing mysticism  and  a  tendency  towards  monotheism.  Obliterated 
as  the  old  Hellenic  religion  appeared  to  be  by  Christianity,  it 
nevertheless  retained  a  certain  life,  though  transformed,  under 
the  new  creed  to  which  it  lent  much  of  its  hieratic  organization 
and  religious  terminology.  The  indebtedness  of  Christianity 
to  Hellenism  is  <Mie  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  com- 
parative religion;  and  for  an  adequate  estimate  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  ritual  and  the  mystic  cults  of  Hellas  is  one  of 
the  essential  conditions. 

BiBLiGGkA PRY.— Older  Authorities:  A.  l/lAvtry,- HisUnrt  dts 
rdigioru  de  la  Grhu  antiqut  (3  vds.,  1857-1859) ;  Wefcker,  Crieckiuh€ 
CotterUhre  (3  vols..  1857*1863);  Preller.  Crieehisdu  Mytiutlotie^ 
2  vols.  (4th  edition  by  C.  Robert,  1887),  all  antiquated  in  regard  to 
theory,  but  still  of  some  value  for  collection  of  materials.  Recent 
Literature— (a)  General  Treatises:  O.  Gmppe,  "Criechische 
Mythologicund  ReKgionsgeachkhtc  "  in  iwaa  von  MfMa'tH^rndbiuk 
der  klassistkeu  AlUrUunswissenachajl,  v.  a.  2  (1902-1906);  L. 
R.  Farnell's  CuUs  of  the  Cretk  Stales,  4  vols.  (1896-IQ06,  vol.  5* 
1908);  Miss  Jane  Harrison's  Prolegomena  to  the  Stuay  of  Creek 
laiigion  (cd.  1908) ;  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye's  LehrbuckderRJelifionS' 
gesckichie  (Greek  section.  1904);  (6)  Special  Works  or  Dissertations: 
articles  in  Rotcher's  AiMiihrlukes  Lexikon  der  griechische»  und 
romucken  ilytkologie,  and  Pauly-Wissowa  Encyktop&die  ( 1 894-  ) : 
Immcrwahr,  Kuite  und  Mytken  Arkadiens  (189O:  Wide,  Lakoniscke 
Kulte  (1893):  de  Visscr,  De  Craecorum  diis  nen  referentibus  speeiem 
AuMamun  (Leiden,  1900).  Greek  Ritual  and  Festivals— A.  Mommsen. 
FesU  der  Stadt  Alhen  (1898):  P.  Stengel,  "  Die  griechtschen  SacraU 
altertQmer"  in  Iwan  von  Mutter  s  Handbuck»  v.  3  (1898); 
VV.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Creek  Votive  Offerings  (1902).  Greek  Religious 
Thought  and  Speculation — L.  Campbelrs  Rdigi&n  in  Greek  Literature 
(1898):  Dudiarme,  La  Critiaue  des  traditions  rdigieuses  eke*  les 
Grees  dee  erigines  an  temps  ae  Plutaeque  (Paris,  1904).  See  aUo 
articles  on  individual  deities,  and  cf.  Roman  Kelicion;  Mysteries: 
Mithras^ ^ (L.  R.  F.) 
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GftBBlST,  HOBACB  (i9it-i€7«),  Araecfam  ttatcanuin  taxd 
tean  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Amherst »  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
3rd  of  Febraai^  1 81 1 .  His  parents  were  of  Sootttsh^Irish  descent, 
hut  the  aiicest6M  of  both  had  been  in  New  ^gUmd  for  several 
generations.  He  was  the  third  of  seven  children.  His  father, 
Zacdietis  C^eeley,  owned  a  faim  of  50  acres  of  stony,  sterile 
land,  from  which  a  bare  support  was  wtung.  Horace  was  a 
feeble  and  precodous  lad,  taking  Kttle  interest  m  the  ordinaiy 
sports  Of  childhood,  lealming  to  read  before  he  was  able  to  talk 
plainly,  and  the  prodigy  of  the  neighbourhood  for  accurate 
spelling.  Before  Horace  was  ten  ytkn  <Ad  (i8>o).  Ins  father 
became  bankrupt,  his  home  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  Zaccheufl 
Greeley  himself  fled  the  state  to  escape  arrest  for  debt.  Th^ 
family  soon  removed  to  West  Haven,  Vermont,  where,  all 
working  together,  they  made  a' scanty  living  as  day  labourers. 
Horace  from  childhood  desired  to  be  a  printer,  and,  when  bardy 
eleven  yeais  old,  tried  to  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  in  an  office 
at  Whitehall,  New  York,  bat  was  rejected  on  account  of  his 
youth.  After  three  years  more  with  the  famHy  as  a  day  labourer 
at  West  Haven,  he  succeeded,  with  his  father^  consent,  m  being 
apprenticed  in  the  ofBce  of  The  Norlkttn  SpecUUoty  at  East 
Poultney,  Vermont.  Here  he  soon  became  a  good  workman, 
developed  a  passion  tot  politics  and  especially  for  political 
statistics,  came  to  be  depended  upon  for  more  or  less  of  the 
editing  of  the  paper,  and  was  a  figure  in  the  village  debating 
society.  He  received  only  $40  a  year,  but  he  sent  most  of  his 
money  to  his  father.  In  Jane  1830  The  NoHhem  Spectator  was 
suspended.  -Meantime  his  father  had  removed  tb  a  small  tract 
of  wild  land  in  the  dense  forests  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
30  m.  from  Erie.  The  released  apprentice  now  visited  his  parents, 
and  worked  for  a  little  time  with  them  on  the  farm,  meanwhile 
seeking  emplo3rment  fn  various  printing  offices,  and,  when  he 
got  it,  giving  nearly  all  his  earnings  to  his  father.  At  last,  with 
no  farther  prospect  ot  work  nearer  home,  he  started  for  New 
York.  He  travelled  on  foot  and  by  canal-boat,  entering  New 
York  in  August  1831,  with  all  his  clothes  in  a  bundle  carried 
over  his  back  with  a  stick,  and  with  but  $to  in  his  pocket. 
More  than  half  of  this  sum  was  exhausted  while  he  made  vain 
efforts  to  find  employment.  Many  refused  to  employ  him,  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  runaway  apprentice,  and  his  poof, 
3I-fitting  apparel  and  rustic  look  were  everywhere  greatly  against 
him.  At  last  he  found  work  on  a  32mo  New  Testament,  set 
in  agate,  double  columns,  with  a  middle  cohmm  of  notes  in 
peari.  It  was  so  difficult  and  so  poorly  paid  that  other  printers 
had  an  abandoned  it.  He  barely  succeeded  In  making  enough 
to  pay  his  board  bill,  but  he  finished  the  task,  and  thus  found 
subsequent  employment  easier  to  get. 

In  January  1833  Greeley  formed  a  partnership  with  Francis 
V.  Story,  a  fcllow-workman.  Their  combined  capital  amounted 
to  about  $150.  Procuring  their  t^  on  credit,  they  opened  a 
small  office,  and  undertook  the  printing  of  the  Morning  Pw/,-the 
first  dieap  paper  pubh'shed  m  New  York.  Its  projector,  Dr 
Horatio  D.  Shcpard,  meant  to  sell  it  for  one  cent,  but  under  the 
arguments  of  Grcefcy  he  was  persuaded  to  fix  the  price  at  two 
cents.  The  paper  failed  in  less  than  three  weeks,  the  printers 
losing  only  $50  or  $60  by  the  experiment.  They  still  had  a  Bank 
Note  Reporter  to  prints  and  soon  got  the  printing  of  a  Iri- weekly 
paper,  the  Constitutionalist,  the  organ  of  some  lottery  dealers. 
Within  six  months  Story  was  drowned,  but  his  brother-in-law, 
Jonas  Winchester,  took  his  place  in  the  firm.  Greeley  was  now 
asked  by  James  Cordon  Bennett  to  go  into  partnership  with  hfm 
in  starting  The  Herald.  He  declined  the  vcnture,but  recommended 
the  partner  whom  Bennett  subsequently  took.  On  the  2nd  of 
March  1834,  Greeley  and  Winchester  issued  the  first  number  of 
The  New  Yorker,  a  weekly  literary  and  news  paper,  the  firm  then 
supposing  itself  to  be  worth  about  $3000.  Of  the  first  number 
they  sold  about  xoo  copies;  of  the  second,  nearly  300.  There 
was  an  average  increase  for  the  next  month  of  about  100  copies 
per  week.  The  second  volume  began  with  a  circulation  of  about 
4550  copies,  and  with  a  loss  on  the  first  year's  publication  of 
$3000.  The  second  year  ended  with  7000  subscribers  and  a 
further  loss  of  Ssooo.    By  the  end  of  the  third  year  The  New 
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Ywker  had  reached  a  drodatioin  of  9500  copies,  and  had  sustained 
a  toul  loM  of  $7000.  It  was  published  seven  years  (until  the 
soth  of  Septflttbtr  1841),  and  was  never  profitable,  but  it  was 
widely  pofMilar,  and  it  gave  Gneley,  who  was  Ua  sole  editor* 
much  prominence.  On  the  5th  of  July  1836  Gceoley  married 
Miss  Mary  Y.  Cheney,  a  ConaectKUtachool  teacher,  whom  he  had 
met  in  a  Grahamite  (vegetarian)  boarding-house  in  New  York. 

During  die  publication  of  Th§  N*»  Yorker  he  added  to  the 
scanty  income  which  the  job  printing  brought  him  by  supplying 
editorials  to  the  short-lived  Daily  Whig  and  variousother  publican 
tions.  In  1838  he  had  gained  such  standing  as  a  writer  that  he 
was  selected  by  Thurlow  Weed,  WUliam  H.  Seward,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Whig  I^rty,  for  the  editorship  of  a  campaign  paper 
entitled  The  Jefftrsomian,  published  at  Albany.  He  continued 
Thereto  YeYhert  and  travelled  between  Albany  and  New  Yorit 
each  week  tocdit  the  two  papers.  The  J^ofMonianmA  a  quiet  and 
instructive  rather  than  a  vehement  campaign  sheet,  and  the 
Whiga  believed  that  it  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  electrons  of 
the  next  year.  When,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1840,  some  tine  after 
the  nomkiatloa  by  the  Whig  pany  of  Wiiliam  Henry  Harrisoa 
for  the  Presidency,  Greeley  began  the  publication  of  a  new 
weekly  campaign  paper.  The  Log  Cabins  it  sprang  at  once  Into  a 
great  circulation;  40,000  copies  of  the  first  number  were  lolJ, 
and  It  finally  rose  to  80,000.  It  was  considered  a  brilliant 
political  success,  but  ft  was  not  profitable,  and  in  September 
1 84 1  was  merged  in  the  Weekly  Tribmte.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
1841,  Greeley  announced  that  on  the  following  Saturday  (April 
roth)  be  would  begin  the  publication  of  a  daOy  newspaper  of  the 
same  general  principles,  to  be  Called  The  Tribime.  He  was  now 
entirely  without  money.  From  a  personalfriead,  James  Cogges* 
hall,  he  tiorrowed  fidoo^  on  which  capital  attd  the  editor's  reputa^ 
tfon  The  THbutte  was  founded.  It  began  with  500  subscribersw 
The  first  week's  capenaes  wete  tsss  amd  the  receipts  $92.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it  had  nm  up  a  circulation  of  6000,  and 
hy  the  seventh  reached  11,000,  which  was  then  the  full  capacity 
of  its  press.  It  was  alert,  cheerful  and  aggressive,  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  attacks  of  rival  papers,  and  {promised  success 
almost  from  the  start. 

From  this  time  Greeley  was  popultriy  identified  with  The 
Tribune,  and  its  share  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  time  is  hii 
history.  It  soon  became  mocferately  prosperous,  and  bis  auured 
income  should  have  placed  him  beyond  pecuniary  worry.  Hit 
Income  was  16ng  above  $i5»ooo  per  year,  frequently  as  much  as 
$35,000  or  more.  But  he  lacked  business  thrift,  inherited  a 
disposition  to  endorse  for  his  friends,  and  was  often  unable  to 
distinguish  between  deserving  af^lcants  for  aid  and  adventurers. 
He  was  thus  frequently  straitened,  and,  as  his  necessities  pressed, 
he  sold  successive  Interests  in  his  newspaper.  At  the  outset  he 
owned  the  whole  of  it.  When  it  was  already  firmly  established 
(m  July  1841),  he  took  in  Hiomas  McElrath  as  an  equal  partner, 
upon  the  contribution  of  $2000  to  the  common  fund.  By  tht 
ist  of  January  1849  he  had  reduced  his  fnterest  to  314  shares  out 
of  xoo;  by  July  and,  z86o^  to  95  shares;  in  1868  he  owned  only 
9;  and  in  1872,  only  6.  In  1867  the  stock  sold  for  $6500  per 
share,  and  his  last  sale  was  for  89600.  He  bought  wild  lands» 
took  stock  in  mining  companies,  desiccated  egg  companies, 
patent  looms,  pholo-Kthographic  companies,  gave  away  pro- 
fusely, lent  to  plausible  rascals,  and  was  the  ready  prey  of  every 
new  inventor  whoVhanced  to  find  him  with  money  or  with 
property  that  he  could  readily  convert  Into  money. 

In  September  1841  Greeley  merged  his  weekly  papers,  The 
tog  Cabin  and  The  Neio  Yorket,  into  The  Weekly  Tribune,  which 
soon  attahied  as  wide  drCulation  as  Its  predecessors,  and  was 
much  more  profitable.  It  rose  in  a  time  of  great  political  excite- 
ment to  a  total  chculation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  it  some* 
times  had  for  successive  years  r40,ooo  to  150,00a  For  several 
years  it  was  rarely  much  below  xoo.ooo.  Its  subscribers  were 
found  throughout  all  quarters  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Union 
from  Maine  to  Oregon,  large  packages  going  to  remote  districU 
beyond  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri,  whose  only  conneaion  witi^ 
the  outside  world  was  through  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  maiL 
The  readers  of  this  weekly  paper  acqukifd  a  personal  affection  far 
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Its  editor^  and  he  was  thus  for  naoy  years  the  American  writer 
most  widely  known  and  most  popular  among  the  rural  classes. 
The  circulation  of  The  DaUy  Tribune  was  never  proportionately 
great— its  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff »  prohibitory  liquor 
legislation  and  other  peculiarities,  repelling  a  large  support 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  commanded  in  New  York.  It 
rose  within  a  short  time  after  its  establishment  to  a  circulation  of 
30,000,  reached  50,000  and  60,000  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
thereafter  ranged  at  from  30,000  to  45,000.  After  May  1845  a 
semi-weekly  edition  was  also  printed,  which  ultimately  reached 
a  steady  circulation  of  from  15,000  to  25,000. 

From  the  outset  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  with  Greeley  to 
hear  all  sides,  and  to  extend  a  special  ho^tality  to  new  ideas. 
In  March  1S42  The  Tribune  began  to  give  one  column  daily  to  a 
discnssion  of  the  doctrines  of  Charles  Foorier,  contributed  by 
Albert  Brisbane.  Gradually  Greeley  came  to  advocate  some  of 
these  doctrines  editorially.  In  1846  he  had  a  sharp  discussion 
upon  them  with  a  former  subordinate,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  then 
employed  upon  a  rival  Journal.  It  continued  through  twelve 
articles  on  each  sid^  and  was  subsequently  published  in  book 
form.  Greeley  became  personally  interested  in  one  of  the 
Fouricritc  associations,  the  North  American  Phalanx,  at  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  (1843-1855),  while  the  influence  of  his  discussions 
doubtless  led  to  or  gave  encouragement  to  other  socialistic 
experiments,  such  as  that  at  Brook  Farm.  When  this  was 
abandoned,  its  leader  George  Ripley,  with  one  or  two  other 
members,  sought  employment  from  Greeley  upon  The  Tribune, 
Greeley  dissented  from  many  of  Fourier's  propositions,  and  in 
later  years  was  careful  to  explain  that  the  principle  of  association 
for  the  common  good  of  working  men  and  the  elevation  of  labour 
was  the  chief  feature  which  attracted  him.  Co-operation  among 
working  men  he  continued  to  urge  throughout  his  life.  In  1850 
the  Fox  Sisters,  on  his  wife's  invitation,  spent  several  weeks  in  his 
house.  His  attitude  towards  their  "  rapplugs  "  and  "  spiritual 
manifestations"  was  one  of  observation  and  inquiry;  and  in  his 
Recaileclions  be  wrote  concerning  these  manifestations:  "  That 
some  of  them  are  the  result  of  juggle,  collusion  or  trick  I  am 
confident ;  that  others  are  no/,  I  decidedly  believe." 

From  boyhood  he  had  believed  in  a  protective  tariff,  and 
throughout  his  active  life  he  was  its  most  trenchant  advocate 
and  propagandist.  Besides  constantly  urging  it  in  the  columns 
of  The  Tribune^  he  app^rcd  as  early  as  1843  in  a  public  debate 
on  "  The  Grounds  of  Protection,"  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Parke  Godwin  as  his  opponents.  A  series  of  popular  essays 
on  the  subject  were  published  over  his  own  signature  in  The 
Tribune  in  1869,  and  subsequently  republished  in  book  form, 
with  a  title-page  describing  protection  to  home  industry  as  a 
system  of  national  co-operation  for  the  elevation  of  labour. 
He  opposed  woman  suffrage  on  the  ground  that  the  majority 
of  women  did  not  want  it  and  never  would,  and  declared  that 
until  woman  should  "emancipate  herself  from  the  thraldom 
to  etiquette,"  he  "could  not  see  how  the  'woman's  rights 
theory '  is  ever  to  be  anything  more  than  a  logically  defensible 
abstraction."  He  aided  practical  efforts,  however,  for  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  woman's  employments.  He  opposed  the 
theatres,  and  for  a  time  refused  to  publish  their  advertisements. 
He  held  the  most  rigid  views  on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and 
against  easy  divorce,  and  vehemently  defended  them  in  con- 
troversies with  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  others.  He  practised 
and  pertinaciously  advocated  total  abstinence  from  spirituous 
liquors,  but  did  not  regard  prohibitory  laws  as  always  wise. 
He  denounced  the.  repudiation  of  state  debts  or  the  failure  to 
pay  interest  on  them.  He  was  zealous  for  Irish  repeal,  once 
hckl  a  place  in  the  "  Directory  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland,"  and 
contributed  liberally  to  its  support.  He  used  the  occasion  of 
Charlei  Dickens's  first  visit  to  America  to  urge  international 
copyright,  and  was  one  of  the  few  editors  to  avoid  alike  the 
flunkeyism  with  which  Dickens  was  first  received,  and  the 
ferocity  with  which  be  was  assailed  after  the  publication  of  his 
Anterican  Notes.  On  the  occasion  of  Dickens's  second  visit  to 
America,  Greeky  presided  at  the  great  banquet  given  him 
by  the  press  of  the  country.    He  made  tbe  first  elaborate  repojts 


of  popular  scientific  lectures  by  LouU  Agassis  and  otiier  authori- 
ties. He  gave  ample  hearing  to  the  advocates  of  phonography 
and  of  phonographic  spelling.  He  was  one  of  the  most  con^>icu- 
ous  advocates  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  of  many  other  internal 
improvements. 

But  it  is  as  an  anti-slavery  leader,  and  as  perhaps  the  chief 
agency  in  educating  the  mass  of  the  Northern  people  to  that 
opposition  through  legal  forms  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
which  culminated  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War,  that  Greeley's  main  work  was  done.  Incidents  in 
it  were  his  vehement  oppo^tion  to  the  Mexican  War  as  a  scheme 
for  more  sk very  territory,  the  assault  made  upon  him  in  Washing- 
ton by  Congressman  Albert  Rust  of  Arkansas  m  r856,  an  indict* 
ment  in  Virginia  in  the  same  year  for  circulating  incendiary 
documents,  perpetual  denunciation  of  him  in  Southern  news- 
papers and  q>eeches,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Abolitionists, 
who  regarded  his  course  as  too  conservative.  His  anti-slaveiy 
work  culminated  in  his  appeal  to  President  Lincoln,  entitled 
"  The  Prayer  of  Twenty  MilUons,"  in  which  he  urged  "  that  all 
attempts  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  at  the  same  time  uphold 
its  inciting  cause"  were  preposterous  and  futile,  and  that 
"  every  hour  of  deference  to  slavery  "  was  "  an  hour  of  added 
and  deepened  peril  to  the  Union."  President  Lincoln  in  his 
reply  said:  "  My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. . . .  What  I  do 
about  slavery  and  the  coloured  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union ...  I  have  here 
stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  views  of  official  duty;  and 
I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish 
that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free."  Precisely  one  month 
after  the  date  of  this  reply  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
issued. 

Greeley's  political  activity,  first  as  a  Whig,  and  then  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  was  incessant;  but  he 
held  few  offices.  In  1848-1849  he  served  a  three  months'  term 
in  Congress,  filling  a  vacancy.  He  introduced  the  first  bill  for 
giving  small  tracts  of  government  land  frjce  to  actual  settlers, 
and  published  an  exposure  of  abuses  in  the  allowance  of  mileage 
to  members,  which  corrected  the  evil,  but  brought  him  much 
personal  obloquy.  In  the  National  Republican  Convention  in 
x86o,  not  being  sent  by  the  Republicans  of  his  own  state  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  William  Seward  as  a  candidate, 
he  was  made  a  delegate  for  Oregon.  His  aaive  hostility  to 
Seward  did  much  to  prevent  the  success  of  that  statesman, 
and  to  bring  about  instead  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  was  attributed  by  his  opponents  to  personal  motives,  and 
a  letter  from  Greeley  to  Seward,  the  publication  of  which  he 
challenged,  was  produced,  to  show  that  in  his  struggling  days 
he  had  been  wounded  at  Seward's  failure  to  offer  him  office.  In 
x86r  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  his  principal 
opponent  being  William  M.  Evarts.  When  it  was  clear  that 
Eyarts  could  not  be  clectetl,  his  supporters  threw  their  votes 
for  a  third  candidate,  Ira  Harris,  who  was  thus  chosen  over 
Greeley  by  a  small  majority.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
favoured  allowing  the  Southern  states  to  secede,  provided  a 
majority  of  their  people  at  a  fair  election  should  so  decide, 
declaring  "  that  he  hoped  never  to  live  in  a  Republic  whereof 
one  section  was  pinned  to  the  other  by  bayonets."  .  When  the 
war  began  he  urged  the  most,  vigorous  prosecution  of  iu  The 
"  On  to  lUchmond  "  appeal,  which  appeared  day  after  day  in 
The  Tribune,  was  incorrectly  attributed  to  him,  and  It  did  not 
wholly  meet  his  approval;  but  after  the  defeat  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  he  was  widely  blamed  for  it.  In  1864  he  urged 
negotiations  for  peace  with  representatives  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  Canada,  and  was  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to 
confer  with  them.  They  were  found  to  have  xk>  sufficient 
authority.  In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  Lincoln  Presidential 
electors  for  New  York.  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  tonlrary  to 
the  general  feeling  of  his  party,  he  urged  universal  amnesty  and 
impartial  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  reconstruction.  In  r867  his 
friends  again  wished  to  elect  him  to  the  Senate  dl  the  United 
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States,  and  the  iiKi!catiouwere«n  in  his  ftvoor.  Bat  be  refused 
to  be  elected  uDder  any  miaappreheasion  of  his  attittide,  and 
irith  what  his  friends  thought  lOuieceisary  candour  re-stated 
his  obnosioiui  views  on  uoivenal  amnesty  at  length,  just  before 
the  time  for  the  election,  with  the  certainty  that  this  would  pre- 
vent his  success.  Some  months  later  be  signed  the  bail  bond  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  this  provoked  a  toirent  of  public  indigna- 
tion. He  had  written  a  popular  history  of  the  late  war,  the  first 
volume  having  an  immense  sale  and  bringing  him  unusually 
large  profits.  The  second  was  just  Issued,  and  the  subscribers, 
in  their  anger,  refused  by  thousands  to  receive  it.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  also  made  to  expel  him  from  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York. 

In  1867  he  was  a  dclegate-at-large  to  the  convention  for  the 
revision  of  the  state  constitution,  and  in  1869  and  1870  be  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  controller  of  the  state  and  member 
of  Congress  respectively,  but  in  each  case  was  defeated. 

He  was  dissatisfied  with  General  Grant's  administration*  and 
became  its  sharp  critic  The  discontent  which  he  did  much  to 
develop  ended  in  the  organisation  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
party,  which  held  its  Natfauud  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in 
187a,  and  nominated  Greeley  for  the  presidency.  For  a  time 
the  tide  of  feeling  ran  strongly  in  his  favour.  It  was  first  checked 
by  the  action  of  his  life-long  opponents,  the  Democrats,  who 
also  nominated  him  at  their  National  Convention.  He  expected 
their  support,  on  account  of  his  attitude  toward  the  South 
and  hostility  to  Grant,  but  he  thought  it  a  mistake  to  give  him 
their  formal  nomination.  The  event  proved  his  wisdom.  Many 
Republicans  who  had  sympathized  with  his  criticisms  of  the 
adminbtration,  and  with  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted 
at  the  first  convention,  were  repelled  by  the  coalition.  This 
feeling  grew  stronger  until  the  election.  His  old  party  associates 
regarded  him  as  a  ren^ade,  the  Democrats  gave  him  a  half- 
hearted support.  The  tone  of  the  canvass  was  one  of  unusual 
bitterness,  amounting  sometimes  to  actual  ferodty.  In  August, 
on  representations  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  contest,  he  took 
the  field  in  person,  and  made  a  series  of  campaign  speeches, 
beginning  in  New  England  and  extending  throug^iout  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  aroused  great  enthusiasm, 
and  were  regarded  at  the  time  by  both  friends  and  opponents 
as  the  most  brilliant  continuous  exhibition  of  varied  intellectual 
power  ever  made  by  a  candidate  in  a  presidential  canvass. 
General  Grant  received  in  the  election  3*597,070  votes,  Greeley 
3,834,079.  The .  only  states  Greeley  carried  were  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

He  had  resigned  his  editorship  of  The  Tribum  immediately 
after  the  nomination;  he  now  resumed  it  cheerfully;  but  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  his  powers  had  been  oveistrained. 
For  years  he  had  suffered  greatly  from  sleeplessness.  During 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  campaign  the  difficulty  was 
increased.  Returning  from  his  campaign  tour,  he  went  immetti- 
atcly  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wiife,  and  for  some  weeks  had 
practically  no  sleep  at  alL  This  resulted  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  upper  membrane  of  the  brain,  delirium  and  death.  He 
expired  on  the  29th  of  November  1873.  His  funeral  was  a 
simple  but  impressive  public  pageant  The  body  hy  in  sUle 
in  the  City  Hall,  where  it  was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  many 
thousands.  The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  laifte  number  ii  eminent  public  men 
of  both  parties,  who  followed  the  hearse  in  a  solemn  procession, 
preceded  by  the  mayor  and  other  civic  authorities,  down 
Broadway.  He  had  been  the  target  of  constant  attack  during 
his  life,  and  bis  personal  foibles,  careless  dress  and  mental 
eccentricities  were  the  theme  of  endless  ridicule.  But  his 
death  revealed  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  generally  held 
as  a  leader  of  opinion  and  lailMul  public  servant.  "  Our  later 
Franklin  "  VVhiitier  called  him,  and  It  is  in  some  such  light  hb 
countrymen  remember  him. 

In  1851  Greeley  visited  Europe  for  the  firat  time,  serving 
as  a  juryman  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  appearing  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  newspaper  taxes. 


and  urging  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on  advertisements. 
In  ]8ss  he  made  a  second  trip  to  Europe.  In  Paris  he  was 
arrested  on  the  suit  of  a  sculptor,  whose  statue  had  been  injured 
in  the  New  York  Worid's  Fair  (of  which  he  had  been  a  director), 
and  spent  two  days  in  Clichy,  of  which  he  gave  an  amusing 
account.  In  1859  he  visited  California  by  the  overland  route, 
and  had  numerous  public  receptions.  In  187 1  he  visited  Texas, 
and  his  trip  through  the  southern  country,  where  he  had  once 
been  so  hated,  was  an  ovatbn.  About  1852  he  purchased  a 
farm  at  Chappaqua,  New  York,  where  he  afterwards  habitually 
spent  his  Saturdays,  and  experimented  in  agriculture.  He 
«as  in  constant  demand  as  a  lecturer  from  1843,  when  he  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  platform,  always  drew  large  audiences, 
and,  in  spile  of  his  bad  management  in  money  matters,  received 
considerable  sums,  sometimes  I6000  or  $7000  for  a  single 
winter's  lecturing.  He  was  also  much  sought  for  as  a  con- 
tributor, over  his  own  signature,  to  the  weekly  newspapers, 
and  was  sometitnes  largely  paid  for  these  articles.  In  rdigioos 
faith  he  was  from  boyhood  a  Universalist,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  leading  Universalist  diurch 
in  New  York. 

His  published  works  are:  Hints  Toward  Reforms  (1850); 
Clances  at  Europe  (1851);  History  of  the  Strugg^  for  Slavery 
Extension  (1856);  Overland  Journey  to  San  Francisco  (x86o); 
The  American  Conflict  (2  vols.,  1864-1866);  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life  (x868;  new  edition,  with  appendix  containing  an 
account  of  his  later  years,  his  argument  with  Robert  Dale  Owen 
on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  and  Miscellam'es,  1873);  Essays 
on  PolUicd  Economy  (1870);  and  What  I  know  of  Farming 
(1871).  He  also  assisted  his  brother»in-law,  John  F.  Cleveland, 
in  editing  A  FolUical  Text-book  (z86o),  and  supervised  for  many 
years  the  annual  issues  of  The  Whig  Almanac  and  The  Tribune 
Almanac,  comprising  extensive  poUtical  statistics. 

The  beat  Lives  of  Greeley  arc  those  by  Tames  Parton  (New  Vorle, 
1855;  new  cd.,  Boston,  1872)  and  W.  A.  Linn  (N.Y.  19013).  Livea 
have  also  been  written  by  L.  U.  Reavis  (New  Voric,  187a).  and  L. 
D.  Ingersoll  (Chicago,  1873);  and  there  is  a  Uemorial  of  Horace 
Greeley  (New  Voric,  1873).  (W.  R.) 

ORKBIEY,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Weld  county, 
Colorado,  U.S.A.,  about  50  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Denver.  Pop.  (1890) 
2395:  (1900)  3023  (s86  ioreign-bom);  (1910)  8179.  It  is 
served  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  theCoIorado&  Scmthem  railways. 
In  1908  a  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Denver  &  Greeley  Electric 
railway.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Colorado  (1889).  There  are  rich  coal-fields  near  the  dty.  The 
county  is  naturally  arid  and  unproductive,  and  its  agricultural 
importance  is  due  to  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation.  In 
1899  Weld  county  had  under  irrigation  226,613  acres,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  102*2%  since  1889,  and  a  much  larger 
irrigated  area  than  in  any  other  county  of  the  state.  Irrigation 
ditches  are  st4>plied  with  water  chiefly  from  the  Cache  la  Poudre, 
Big  Thompson  and  South  Platte  rivers,  near  the  foothills. 
The  principal  crops  are  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  onions,  cabbages 
and  peas;  in  1899  Wdd  county  raised  2,821,285  busheb  of 
potatoes  on  23,195  acres  (53%  of  the  potato  acreage  for  the 
entire  state).  The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  a  growing 
industry,  a  huge  factory  having  been  establ^ed  at  Greeky 
in  19024  Beets  are  also  0x>wn  as  food  for  live  stock,  especially 
sheep.  Peas,  tomatoes,  cabbages  and  onions  are  canned  here. 
Greeley  was  founded  in  1870  by  Nathan  Cook  Meeker  (1817*- 
«879)»  agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  With  the 
support  of  Horace  Greeley  <in  whose  honour  the  town  was  named ), 
he  began  in  1869  to  advocate  in  The  Tribune  the  founding  of  an 
agricultural  colony  in  Colondo.  Subsequently  President  Hayes 
appointed  him  Indian  agent  at  White  Riyer,  Colorado,  and  he 
was  killed  at  what  is  now  Medter,  Olorado,  in  an  uprising  of  the 
Ute  Indians.  Under  Meeker's  scheme,  which  attracted  mainly 
people  from  New  England  and  New  York  state,  most  of  whom 
were  able  to  contribute  at  least  a  little  capital,  the  Union  Colony 
of  (Colorado  was  organised  and  chartered,  and  bought  originally 
11,000  acres  of  land,  each  member  being  entitled  to  buy  from  it 
one  icsdence  lot,  one  buaiiiess  lot,  and  a  tract  of  farm  land* 
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The  funds  thus  acquired  were,  to  a  large  extent,  expended 
inmaking  public  improvements.  A  clause  inserted  in  all  deeds 
forbade  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Uquora  on  the  land  concerned, 
under  pain  of  the  reversion  of  such  property  to  the  colony. 
The  initiation  fees  ($5)  were  used  for  the  expenses  of  locating  the 
colony,  and  the  'membership  certiicate  fees  ($150)  were  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  irrigating  ditches,  as  was  the 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  town  lots,  except  about  $13,000 
invested  in  a  school  building  (now  the  Meeker  Building).  Greeley 
was  organized  as  a  town  in  z87i,aAd  waschartered  as  a  dty  of  the 
second  dass  in  1886.  The  "Union  Cobny  of  Colorado"  still  exisU 
as  an  incorporated  body  and  holds  reversionary  rights  in  streets, 
alleys  and  public  grounds,  and  in  all  places  **  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  manufactured,  sold  or  given  away^  as  a  beverage." 

See  Richard  T.  Ely.  "  A  Study  of  a  '  Decreed  '  Town."  Harper*s 
Magasintt  voL  106  (1903-1903),  p.  390  sqq. 

GREEN*  ALBXANDBR  HBMRT  (1832-1696),  English  geolo- 
gist, son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sheldon  Green,  master  of  the 
A^by  Grammar  School,  was  bom  at  Maidstone  on  the  toth  of 
October  1832.  He  was  educated  partly  at  his  father's  school, 
Ashby-de-b-Zouch,  and  afterwards  at  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  where  be  graduated  as  suth  wrangler 
in  1855  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  bis  college.  In  x86i  he 
joined  the  Geolbgical  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  surveyed 
large  areas  of  the  midland  counties,  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire. 
He  wrote  (wholly  or  in  part)  memoirs  on  the  Geology  of  Banbury 
(1864),  of  Stockport  (x866),  of  North  Derbyshiro  (1869,  and  ed. 
1887),  and  of  the  Yorkshire  Coal-field  (1878).  In  1 874  he  retired 
from  the  Geological  Survey,  having  been  appointed  professor 
of  geology  in  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds;  in  1885  he  became 
also  professor  of  mathematics,  while  for  many  years  he  held 
the  lectureship  on  geology  at  the  school  of  military  engineering 
at  Chatham.  He  was  elected  F.R>S.  in  1886,  and.  two  years  later 
was  chosen  professor  of  geology  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
His  manual  of  Physical  Geology  (1876, 3rd  ed.  1882)  isan excellent 
book.    He  died  at  Boar's  Hill,  Oxford,  on  the  \  9th  of 'August  1896. 

A  portrait  of  him,  with  brief  memoir,  was  published  in  Proc. 
Yorksh.  Gcd.  and  Polytechnic  Soc.  xiil.  232. 

GREEN,  DUFF  (i  791-1875),  American  politician  and  journalist, 
was  bom  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  X5th  of  August 
1791.  He  was  a  school  teacher  in  hift  native  state,  served  during 
the  War  of  1812  in  the  Kentucky  militia,  and  then  settled  in 
Missouri,  where  he  worked  as  a  schoolmaster  and  practised  law. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1820,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  House  of  Representatives 
in  1820  and  to  the  state  Senate  in  182a,  serving  one  term  in  each 
house.  Becoming  interested  in  journalism,  he  purchased  and 
for  two  years  edited  the  St  Louis  Enquirer.  In  1825  he  bought 
and  afterwards  edited  in  Washington,  D.C.,  The  United  Slates 
Telegrapbt  which  soon  became  the  principal  organ  of  the  Jackson 
men  in  opposition  to  the  Adams  adndnistiatibn.  Upon  Andrew 
Jackson's  election  to  the  pre^ency,  the  Telegraph  became  the 
principal  mouthpiece  of  the  administration,  and  received  prihling 
patronage  estimated  hi  value  at  $50,000  a  year,  while  Green 
became  one  of  the  coterie  of  unofiicial  advisers  of  Jackson 
known  as  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet."  In  the  quarrel  between 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  Green  supported  the  latter,  and 
through  the  columns  of  the  Telegraph  violently  attacked  the 
administzation.  In  consequence,  his  paper  was  deprived  of  the 
govemmimt  printing  in  the  spring  of  1831.  Green,  however, 
oontinucd  to  edit  it  in  the  Calhoun  interest  until  1835,  and  gave 
vigorous  support  to  that  leader's  nullification  views.  From  1835 
to  1838  he  edited  The  Reformation,  a  radically  partisan  publica- 
tion, devoted  to  free  trade  and  the  extreme  states'  rights  theory. 
In  1841-1843  he  was  in  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Tyler  administra- 
tion, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  instnunental  in  causing  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton  to  negotiate  in  Washington 
concerning  the  boundary  dispute  between  Mahie  and%  Canada. 
In  January  1843  Green  established  in  New  York  City  a  short-lived 
journal.  The  Republic,  to  combat  the  spoils  system  and  to 
advticate  free  trade.  In  September  1 844  Calhoun,  then  secretary 
of  sUte,  sent  Green  to  Tocas  ostensibly  as  consul  at  Galveston, 


but  actually,  it  appears,  to  report  to  the  administration,  then 
considering  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  concerning 
the  political  situation  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  Green  was  sent  to  that  country  in  1849 
by  President  Taylor  to  negotiate  concerning  the  moneys  which, 
1^  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  United  Sutes  had 
agreed  to  pay;  and  he  saved  his  countiy  a  considerable  sum  by 
arranging  for  payment  in  exchange  instead  of  in  specie.  Subse- 
quently Green  was  engaged  in  railway  building  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  On  the  loth  of  June  1875  he  died  in  Dalton,  Georgia, 
a  city  which  in  1848  he  had  helped  to  found. 

GREEN,   JOHN    RICHARD    (1837-1883),  English  historian, 
was  bora  at  Oxford  on  12th  December  1837,  and  educated  at 
Magdalen  College  School  and  at  Jesus  College,  where  he  obtained 
an  open  sch<^rship.    On  leaving  Oxford  he  took  orders  and 
became  the  incumbent  of  St  Philip's,  Stepney.    His  preaching 
was  eloquent  and  able;  he  worked  diligently  among  his  poor 
parishioners  and  won  their  affection  by  his  ready  sympathy. 
Meanwhile  he  studied  history  in  a  scholarly  fashion,  and  wrote 
much  for  the  Saturday  Retiew.    Partly  because  his  health  was 
weak  and  partly  because  he  ceased  to  agree  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  Eng^nd,  he  abandoned  clerical  life  and  devoted 
himself  to  hbtoiy;  in  t868  he  took  the  post  of  librarian  at 
Lambeth,  but  his  health  was  already  breaking  down  and  be 
was  attadced  by  consumption.    His  Short  History  of  the  English 
People  (1874)  at  once  attained  extraordinary  popularity,  and 
was  afterwardsexpandedin  a  work  of  four  volumes  (187  7-1 880). 
Green  is  pre-eminently  a  picturesque  historian;  he  had  a  vivid 
imagination  and  a  keen  eye  for  cdouc.    His  chief  aim  was  to 
depict  the  progressive  life  of  the  English  people  rather  than  to 
write  a  political  history  of  the  English  state.    In  accompUshing 
this  aim  he  worked  up  the  results  of  wide  reading  into  a  aeries 
of  brilliant  pictures.    While  generally  accurate  in  his  statement 
of  facts,  and  showing  a  firm  grasp  of  the  main  tendency  of  a 
period,  be  often  builds  more  on  his  authorities  than  b  warranted 
by  their  words,  and  is  apt  to  overlook  points  whidi  would  have 
forced  him  to  modify  his  representations  and  lower  the  tone  of 
his  colours.    From  his  animated  pages  thousands  have  learned 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  history  of  their  own  people,  but  could 
scarcely  leara  to  appreciate  the  complexity  inherent  in  all 
historical  movement.    His  style  is  extremely  bright,  but  it 
lacks  sobriety  and  presents  some  affectations.    His  later  histories. 
The  Mahing  of  En^nd  (1882)  and  The  Conquest  of  England 
(1883),  are  more  soberly  written  than  his  eariier  books,  and  are 
valuable  contribxitions  to  historical  knowledge.    Green  died  at 
Mentone  on  the  7th  of  March  1883.    He  was  a  singularly  attrac- 
■  tiv6  man,  of  wide  intellectual  sympathies  and  an  enthusiastic 
temperament;  his  good-humour  was  unfaiUng  and  he  was  a 
briiUant  talker;  and  his  work  was  done  with  admirable  courage 
in  spite  of  ill-health.    It  is  said  that  Mrs  Humphry  Ward's 
Robert  Etsmere  is  largely  a  portrait  of  him.    In  1877  Green 
married  Miss  AUce  Stopford;  and  Mrs  Green,  besides  writing 
a  memoir  of  her  husband,  prefixed  to  the  1888  edition  of  his 
Short  History,  has  herself  done  valuable  work  as  an  historian, 
particulariy  in  her  Henry  II.  in  the  '*  English  Statesmen  " 
^ries  (1888),  her  Town  Life  in  the  i$th  Century  (1894),  and  The 
M4h%ng  of  Irdand  and  its  Undoing  (1908). 

See  the  Ltiters  ofj:R.  Green  (1901).  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen. 
(W.  Hu.) 

GREEN,  HAITUKW  (1696-1737),  English  poet,  was  bom  of 
Nonconformist  parents.  He  had  a  post  in  the  customhouse, 
and  the  few  anecdotes  that  have  been  preserved  of  him  show  him 
to  have  been  as  witty  as  his  poems  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
He  died  unmarried  at  hb  lodg^g  in  Nag's  Head  Court,  Grace- 
church  Street,  in  1737.  Hb  Grotto,  a  poem  on  Queen  Caroline's 
grotto  at  Richmond,  was  printed  m  173a;  and  his  chief  poem. 
The  Spleen,  in  1737  with  a  preface  by  his  friend  Richard  Glover. 
These  and  some  other  short  poems  were  printed  in  Dodsley's 
collection  (1748),  and  subsequently  in  various  editions  of  the 
Britbh  poets.  They  were  edited  in  1796  with  a  preface  by  Dr 
Atkin  and  in  1883  by  R.  E.  A.  Willmott  with  the  poems  of  Gray 
and  others.     The  Sfieen  b  an  epistle  to  Mr  Cuthbert  Jackson, 
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•dvocatUig  clieafii]iien,eaer(iie  vid  a^oiet  oootent  is  remedk&i 
It  is  full  of  witty  layinfs.  Thomas  Gray  said  of  it:  "  Theie 
is  a  pfofusioii  U  wit  eveiywberet  reading  would  have  formed 
his  judgment,  sod  harmon^ed  his  verse,  ior  even  his  wood-notes 
often  break  out  into  strains  of  real  poetry  and  music." 

GBEBir,  THOMAS  HIU  (i836-i882)»  English  philosopher, 
the  moat  typical  English  repnaeiUative  of  the  school  of  thought 
caUed  Neo'JCiuUiamt  or  Nw-H4gdign,  was  bora  on  the  7th  of 
April  1836  at  BirUn,  a  village  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
of  which  his  father  was  rector*  On  the  paternal  side  he  was  do* 
soendcdfrom  Oliver  CromweU.  whoaelioiiest,sturdy  independence 
of  character  he  seemed  to  have  inherited.  His  education  was 
conducted  entirely  at  home  until,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
entered  Rugby,  where  he  remained  five  years.  In  1855  he 
became  an  undergraduate  mrmhrr  of  BalUol  College,  Gbcford, 
of  which  society  he  was,  in  x86o,  elected  fellow.  His  life,  hence- 
forth, was  devoted  to  teaching  (mainly  philosophical)  in  the 
university — ^first  as  college  tutor,  afterwards,  from  1878  until  his 
death  (at  Oxford  on  the  26th  of  March  1882)  as  Whyte's  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  leaures  he  delivered  as  professor  form 
the  substance  of  his  two  most  important  works,  vis.  the  Pro- 
Ugowtaui  to  Ethics  and  the  Lectures  en  the  Principles  of  Pditical 
Obliiation,  which  contain  the- whole  of  his  positive  constructive 
teaching.  These  works  were  not  published  until  after  his  death, 
but  Green's  views  were  previously  known  indirectly  through  the 
Introduction  to  the  standard  edition  of  Hume's  works  by  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose  (d.  1906),  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  "English"  or  "empirical"  philosophy 
was  exhaustively  examined. 

Hume's  empiricism,  combined  with  a  belief  in  biological 
evolution  (derived  from  Herbert  Spencer),  was  the  chief  feature 
in  English  thought  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
Green  represents  primarily  the  reaction  against  doctrines  which, 
when  carried  out  to  their  logical  conclusion,  not  only  "  rendered 
all  philosophy  futile,"  but  were  fatal  to  practical  life.  By 
reducing  the  human  mind  to  a  series  of  unrelated  atomic  sensa- 
tions, this  teaching  destroyed  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  and 
further,  by  representing  man  as  a  "  being  who  is  simply  the  result 
of  natural  forces,"  it  made  conduct,  or  any  theoiy  of  conduct, 
unmeaning;  for  life  in  any  human,  inteUigible  sense  implies  a 
personal  self  which  (x)  krwws  what  to  do,  (2)  has  power  to  do  it. 
Green  was  thus  driven,  not  theoretically,  but  as  a  practical 
necessity,  to  raise  again  the  whole  question  of  man  in  relation 
to  nature.  When  (he  held)  we  have  discovered  what  man  in  him- 
self is,  and  what  his  relation  to  his  environment,  we  shall  then 
know  his  function — what  he  Is  fitted  to  do.  In  the  light  of  this 
knowledge  we  shall  be  able  to  formulate  the  moral  code,  which, 
in  turn,  wiU  serve  as  a  criterion  of  actual  dvic  and  sodal  institu- 
tions. These  form,  naturally  and  necessarily,  the  objective 
expression  of  moral  ideas,  and  it  is  in  some  dvic  or  sodal  ndiole 
that  the  moral  ideal  must  finally  take  concrete  shape. 

To  ask  "What  is  man?"  is  to  ask  "What  is  experience?'' 
for  experienoe  means  that  of  which  I  am  oonsdous.  The  facts 
of  consdousness  are  the  only  facts  which,  to  begin  with,  we  are 
justified  in  asserting  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  valid 
evidence  for  whatever  is  necessary  to  their  own  e]q>lanation, 
i.t.  for  whatever  is  logically  involved  in  thenL  Now  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  man,  that  in  fact  which  marks  him 
spedally,  as  contrasted  with  other  animals,  is  Jcl/-consciousness. 
The  simplest  mental  act  into  which  we  can  analyse  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind— the  act  of  sense-perception—- is  never 
merely  a  change,  physical  or  psychical,  but  is  the  consciousness  of 
a  change.  Human  experience  consists,  not  of  processes  in  an 
animal  organism,  but  of  these  processes  recognixed  as  such. 
That  which  we  perceive  is  from  the  outset  an  apprehended  fact — 
that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  analysed  into  isolated  elements  (so- 
c^led  sensations)  which,  as  such,  are  not  constituents  of  oon-< 
sdousness  at  all,  but  exists  from  the  first  as  a  synthesis  of  relations 
in  a  consdousness  which  keeps  distinct  the  "self"  and  the  various 
elements  of  the  "  object,"  though  holding  all  together  In  the 
unity  of  the  act  of  percept  ion.  In  other  words,  the  whole  mental 
structure  we  call  knowledge  consists,  in  its  simplett  equally  with 


its  most  complex  oonstitoents,  of  the  "  work  of  the  mind."  Locke 
and  Hume  held  that  the  work  of  the  mind  was  eo  ipso  unreal 
because  it  was  "  made  by  "  man  and  not  "  given  to  "  man 
It  thus  represented  a  subjective  creation,  not  an  objective  fact. 
But  this  consequence  follows  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
work  of  the  mind  is  arbitrary,  an  assumption  shown  to  be  un- 
justified by  the  resulu  of  exact  science,  with  the  distinction 
universally  reoognixed,  which  such  sdence  draws  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  between  the  real  and  "niere  ideas."  This 
(obWovisly  valid)  distinctioa  logically  involves  the  consequence 
that  the  object,  or  content,  of  knowledge,  vix.  reality,  is  an 
intelligible  ideal  reality,  a  system  of  thought  relations,  a  spiritual 
cosmos.  How  is  the  existence  of  this  ideal  whole  to  be  accounted 
for?  Only  by  the  existence  of  some  "  prindple  which  renders  all 
relations  possible  and  is  itself  determined  by  none  of  them  ";  an 
eternal  sdf-consdousness  which  knows  in  whole  what  we  know 
in  part.  lb  God  the  world  u,  to  man  the  world  becomes.  Human 
experience  is  God  gradually  made  manifest. 

Carr3ring  on  the  same  analytical  method  into  the  special 
department  of  moral  philosophy,  Green  held  that  ethics  applies 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  social  life  that  investigation  into 
man's  nature  which  metaphysics  began.  The  faculty  employed 
in  this  further  investigation  is  no  "separate  moral  faculty," 
but  that  same  reason  which  is  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge- 
ethical  and  other.  Self-reflection  gradually  reveals  to  us  human 
capacity,  human  function,  with,  consequently,  human  responsi- 
bility. It  brings  out  into  clear  consciousness  certain  potentialities 
in  the  realization  of  which  man's  true  good  must  consist.  As 
the  result  of  this  analysis,  combined  with  an  investigation  into 
the  sorroundings  man  lives  in,  a  "  content  "—a  moral  code- 
becomes  gradually  evolved.  Personal  good  is  perceived  to  be 
realisable  only  by  making  actual  the  conceptions  thus  arrived  at. 
So  long  as  these  remain  potential  or  ideal,  they  form  the  motive 
of  action;  motive  consisting  always  in  the  idea  of  some  "  end  " 
or  "  good  "  which  man  presents  to  himself  as  an  end  in  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  that  is,  in  the  realization  of 
which  he  would  find  his  true  self.  The  determination  to  realize 
the  self  In  some  definite  way  constitutes  an  "  act  of  will,"  which,  as 
thus  constituted,  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  externally  determined. 
For  the  nootive  which  may  be  said  to  be  its  cause  lies  in  the  man 
himself,  and  the  identification  of  the  self  with  such  a  motive 
is  a  5«//'-determinatlon,  which  is  at  once  both  rational  and  free. 
The  "  freedom  of  man  "  is  constituted,  not  by  a  supposed  ability 
to  do  anything  he  may  choose,  but  in  the  power  to  identify  him- 
sdf  with  that  true  good  which  reason  reveals  to  him  as  his  true 
good.  This  good  consists  in  the  realization  of  personal  character; 
hence  the  final  good,  ix.  the  moral  ideal,  as  a  whole,  can  be 
realized  only  in  some  sodety  of  persons  who,  while  remaining  ends 
to  themselves  in  the  sense  that  their  individuality  is  not  lost  but 
rendered  more  perfect,  find  this  prefection  attainable  only  when 
the  separate  individualities  are  integrated  as  part  of  a  social 
whole.  Sodety  is  as  necessary  to  form  persons  as  persons  are 
to  constitute  sodety.  Social  union  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  devebpment  of  the  special  capacities  of  the  individual 
members.  Human  self-perfection  cannot  be  gained  in  iaola* 
tion;  it  is  attainable  only  in  interrelation  with  fellow-dtixens 
In  the  sodal  community. 

The  law  of  our  being,  so  revealed,  involves  in  its  turn  dvic  or 
political  duties.  Moral  goodness  caimot  be  limited  to,  still  less 
constituted  by,  the  cultivation  of  self-regarding  virtues,  but  con- 
sists in  the  attempt  to  realise  in  practice  that  moral  ideal  which 
self-analysis  has  revealed  to  us  as  our  ideal.  From  this  fact 
arises  the  ground  of  political  obligation,  for  the  institutions  of 
political  or  civic  life  are  the  concrete  embodiment  of  moral 
ideas  in  terms  of  our  day  and  generation.  But,  as  sodety  exists 
only  for  the  proper  development  of  persons,  we  have  a  criterion 
by  which  to  test  these  Institutions,  viz.  do  they,  or  do  they  not, 
contribute  to  the  development  of  moral  character  in  the  individual 
dtixens?  It  is  obvious  that  the  final  moral  ideal  is  not  realised 
in  any  body  of  dvic  institutions  actually  existing,  but  the  same 
analysis  which  demonstrates  this  deficiency  points  out  the 
direction  which  a  true  development  will  take.    Hence  arises  the 
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conception  of  rights  tnd  duties  wUdi  ^AMiM^ioaiRtained  by 
Isw,  as  opposed  to  those  actuiUy  maintained;  with  the  further 
consequence  that  it  may  become  occasionally  a  moral  duty  to 
rebel  against  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  state  itself,  that  is, 
in  order  better  to  subserve  that  end  or  function  which  constitutes 
the  raison  d'Ure  of  the  state.  The  state  does  not  consist  in  any 
definite  concrete  organization  formed  once  for  all.  It  represents 
a  "  general  will "  which  is  a  desire  for  a  common  good  Its 
basis  is  not  a  coercive  authority  imposed  upon  the  dtlzens  from 
without,  but  consists  in  the  spiritual  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens,  of  that  which  constitutes  their  true  nature.  "  Will, 
not  force,  is  the  basis  of  the  state." 

Green's  teaching  was,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  most  potent 
philo60phical  influence  in  England  during  the  last  <)uarter  of  the 
19th  century,  while  his  enthusiasm  for  a  common  citizenship,  and 
his  personal  example  in  practical  municipal  life,  Inspired  much  of 
the  effort  made,  m  the  years  succeeding  his  death,  to  bring  the 
universities  more  into  touch  with  the  people,  and  to  break  down 
the  rigour  of  class  distinction^ 

Of  nis  philosophical  doctrine  proper,  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic IS  Intraration.  as  opposed  to  Disintegration,  both  in 
thought  and  in  rcauty.  "  That  which  u  **  ts  a  wkcU,  not  an  aggregate : 
an  organic  complex  of  parts,  not  a.  mechanical  mass;  a  "  whole 
too  not  material  but  spiritual,  a  "  world  of  thought-relations." 
On  the  critical  side  this  teaching  is  now  admittedly  valid  against 
the  older  empiricism,  and  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
his  constructive  theory  is  supported  is  generally  recognized.  Never- 
theless, Green's  statement  of  his  conclusions  presents  important 
difficulties.  Even  apart  from  the  impossibilitv  of  conceiving  a 
whole  of  relations  wnich  are  relations  and  nothing  else  (this  pb- 
icction  IS  perhaps  largely  verbal),  no  explanation  is  given  of  the 
tact  (obvious  in  experience)  that  the  spiritual  entities  of  which  the 
Universe  is  o>mposed  appear  materiaf.  Certain  elements  present 
themselves  in  feeling  which  seem  stubbornly  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  explain  them  in  terms  of  thought.  While,  again,  legitimately 
insisting  upon  personality  as  a  fundamental  constituent  in  any 
true  theoi^  of  reality,  the  relation  between  human  individualities 
and  the  divine  Person  is  left  vague  and  obscure;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  the  existence  of  several  individualities — human  or  divine^ 
in  one  cosmos  is  theoretically  possible.  It  is  at  the  solutbn  of  these 
two  questions  that  philosophy  in  the  immediate  future  may  be 
expected  to  work. 

Green's  roost  important  treatise — the  Protegomena  lo  Bthics'— 
practically  complete  in  manuscript  at  his  death — was  published 
m  the  year  following,  under  the  editorship  of  A.  C.  Bradley  Uth  ed., 
1890).  Shortlv  afterwards  R.  L.  Nettleship's  standard  coition  of 
his  Works  (exclusive  of  the  ProUpmuna)  appeared  in  three  volumes: 
vol.  i.  containing  reprints  of  Green's  criticism  of  Hume,  Spencer, 
Lewes;  vol.  ii.  Lectures  on  Kant,  on  Logic,  on  the  Principles  of 
Pditical  Obligation;  vol.  ili.  Miscellanies, preceded  by  a  full  Slemoir 
by  the  Editor.    The  Principles  of  Political  Obligation  was  af  towards 

f>ubtished  in  separate  form.  A  criticism  of  Neo-Hegdianism  will  be 
ound  in  Andrew  Seth  (Pringle  Pattison),  Hegelianum  and  Person- 
(Uity.  See  also  articles  in  Mtnd  (January  and  April  1884)  by  A.  J. 
Balfour  and  Henry  Sidgwick,  in  the  Academy  (xxviii.  24a  and  xxv. 


Slate  Interference  (London,  1891);  H.  Sidgwick.  Lectures  on  tke 
Philosophy ^  Kant  (London,  1905);  J-  H.  Muirhead,  The' Service  of 
(he  StaU:  Four  Lectures  on  the  Political  Teaching  of  T.  H.  Green 
(1908):  A.  W.  Benn,  English  Rationalism  in  the  XlXth  Century 
(1906),  vol.  iL,  pp.  401  foil  (W.  H.  F..*  X.) 

QREEN,  VALENTINB  (1 739-1813).  British  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Halesowen.  He  was  placed  by  his  father  in  a  solicitor's 
office  at  Evesham,  where  he  remained  for  two  years;  but  ulti- 
mately he  decided,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  abandon  the 
legal  profession  and  becameapupilof  alineengrayerat  Worcester. 
In  176s  he  migrated  to  London  and  began  work  as  a  mezzotint 
engraver,  having  taught  himself  the  technicalities  of  this  art,  and 
quickly  rose  to  a  position  in  absolutely  the  front  rank  of  British 
engravers.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Incorp<H:ated  Society  of 
Artists  in  1767,  an  assodate-eograver  of  the  Royal  Acad«ny 
in  1775,  and  for  some  forty  years  be  followed  his  profession  with 
the  greatest  success.  The  exclusive  right  of  engraving  and 
publ^ing  plates  from  the  pictures  in  the  Diissddorf  gallery  was 
granted  him  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  in  1 789,  but,  after  he  had 
issued  more  than  twenty  of  these  plates,  the  siege  of  that  dty  by 
the  French  put  an  end  to  this  undertaking-  and  caused  him 
serious  financial  loss.  From  this  cause,  and  through  the  failure 
of  certain  other  speculations,  he  was  reduced  to  poverty;  and  m 
consequence  he  took  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  British  lostiiution 


in  1805,  and  continued  fn  this  office  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  During  his  career  as  an  engraver  he  produced  sone 
four  hundred  plates  after  portraits  by  Reynolds,  Romncy, 
and  other  British  artists,  after  the  compositions  of  Benjamin 
West,  and  after  pictures  by  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Murillo,  and 
other  dd  masters.  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  <mm  of  the 
first  engravers  to  show  how  admirably  messotint  could  be  ^iplied 
to  the  translation  of  pictorial  compositions  as  well  as  portraits, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  to  his  portraits  that  most  attenticn 
is  given  by  collectors.  His  engravin^i  are  distinguished  by 
exceptional  richness  and  subtlety  of  tone,  and  by.  very  judidovs 
management  of  relations  of  light  and  shade;  and  they  have, 
almost  without  exception,  notablef  reshness  and  grace  of  handling. 

See  VaJenline  Green^  by  Alfred  Whitman  (London,  190a}. 

OREBN,  WILLIAM  HEKRT  (1825-1900),  American  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  born  in  Grovevifle,  near  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  37th, of  January  1825.  He  was  descended  in  the  sixth 
generation  from  Jonathan  Dickinson,  first  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univer^ty),  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  dosely  connected  with  the  PresbyleriaQ 
church.  He  graduated  in  1840  from  Lafayette  College,  where  he 
was  tutor  in  mathematics  (i  840*1 84  2)  and  adjunct  professor 
(1843- 1 844).  Ill  1S46  be  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  there  in  1 846-1 849.  He 
was  ordained  in  1848  and  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church  of  Philadelphia  in  1849^185  r.  From  August  1851  until 
his  death,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  xoth  of  February 
xgoo,  he  was  professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  From  1850  the  title  ef  his  chair 
was  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature.  In  x868  he  refused 
the  presidency  of  Princeton  College;  as  senior  professor  he  was 
long  acting  head  of  the  Thedogiod  Seminary.  He  was  a  grtai 
Hebrew  teacher:  his  Grammar  ef  tke  Hebrew  Langnaie  (i86x, 
revised  x888)  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  method  on  Gesenius, 
Roediger,  Ewald  and  Nordheimer.  All  his  knowledge  of  Semitic 
languages  he  used  in  a  "  conservative  Higher  Criticnm,"  which  is 
maintained  In  the  following  works:  The  PttiMeueh  Vindicated 
from  tke  Aspersions  of  Bishop  Colenso  (1863),  M&set  and  tke 
Propkets  (1883),  The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  Ukk  Relation  to  Recent 
Critical  Hypotheses  Concerning  tke  Pentottuek  (1885),  Tke  Unity  ef 
tke  Book  of  Genesis  (i^s).  TkoHigkcr  Criticism  e/  tke  Pcnioteuek 
(189s),  and  A  General  Introdnction  to  tke  Old  Ttstoment,  vol.i. 
Canon  (i  898),  vol.  ii.  Text  (1899) .  He  was  the  scholarly  leader  of 
the  orthodox  wing  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  America,  and  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891.  Green  was  chair- 
man of  the  Old  Testament  committee  of  the  Anglo-American 
Bible  revision  committee. 

See  the  artides  by  John  D.  Davis  In  TkeiBiblieal  World,  new 
series,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  406-413  (Chicago.  1900),  and  The  Presbyteriam 
and  Reformed  ReneWt  voL  xi.  pp.  377-396  (Phiiadelpbia,  1900). 

QREENAWAY,  KATE  (1846-1901),  English  artist  and  book 
illustrator,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Greenaway,  a  well-known 
draughtsman  and  engraver  on  wood,  and  was  bora  in  London  on 
the  17th  of  March  1846.  After  a  couise  of  study  at  South 
Kensington,  at  "  Heatheriey's  "  life  dasses,  and  at  the  Slade 
School,  Kate  Greenaway  began,  in  1868,  to  exhibit  water-colour 
drawings  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  London.  Her  more  remarkable 
eariy  work,  however,  consisted  of  Christmas  catds,  which,  by 
reason  of  thdr  quaint  beauty  of  design  aad  charm  of  drau^tft- 
manship,  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  vogue.  Her  subjects  were, 
in  the  main,  young  girls,  children,  flowers,  and  landscape;  and 
the  air  of  artless  saaplidty,  freshness,  humoor,  and  purity  of 
these  little  works  so  appealed  to  public  and  artists  alike  that  the 
enthusiastic  welcome  habitually  accorded  to  them  is  to  be  attri- 
bttted  to  something  more  than  love  of  novdty.  Inthelineshe  had 
struck  out  Kate  Greenaway  was  encouraged  by  H.  Stacy  Marks, 
R.A.,  and  she  refused  to  listen  to  those  friends  who  urged  her  to 
return  to  a  more  conventional  manner.  Thenceforward  her 
illustrations  for  children  (such  as  for  Liitle  Folks,  1873,  el  seq.) 
attracted  much  attention.  In  1877  her  drawings  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  were  sold  for  £54,  and  her  Royal  Academy  picture  for 
eighteen  guineas^  and  in  the  same  year  she  began  to  dcaw  for  the 
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nmabntei  Londmi^Wmt,  In  tlie  year  1879  she  produced  Umiir 
Ike  Wimiam,  of  which  150^000  copies  ue  said  to  hsTe  been  sold, 
•nd  of  which  French  and  German  editions  were  also  iasoed. 
Then  fdlowed  The  Birtkday  B^ak,  MaUur  Coosb^  IMIU  Ann,  and 
oilier  books  for  children  which  were  appreciated  not  le«i  hy 
adnks,  and  were  to  be  found  on  sale  in  the  bookshops  of  every 
capital  in  Europe  and  in  the  dticscrf  America.  Hie  extraordinary 
saccesB  achieved  by  the  young  girl  may  be  estimated  by  the 
amounts  paid  to  her  as  her  share  of  the  profits:  for  Under  tke 
Window  she  received  £1130;  for  The  Birthday  Bo^ik,  £1350; 
for  Meiker  Goase^  £905;  and  for  IMUe  Attn,  £567.  These  four 
books  alone  produced  a  clear  return  of  £8000.  '*  TbjF-books  ** 
though  they  were,  these  little  works  created  a  revolution  in 
illustration,  and  so  were  of  real  importance;  they  were  loudly 
apfrfanded  by  John  Ruskin  {Art  of  En^attd  and  P»s  Qavigera)^ 
by  Ernest  Chesneau  and  Atsitnt  Alexandre  in  France,  by  Dr 
Mather  in  Germany,  and  by  leading  art-critics  throughout  the 
world.  In  1890  Rate  Greenaway  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Instituteof  Paintenin  WaterColourt,  and  in  1891, 1894  and 
1898  she  exhibited  water-colour  drawings,  including  iHustratlons 
for  her  books,  at  t^e  gallery  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  (by  which  a  re- 
presentative selection  was  exhibited  in  i903),wheretheysurprised 
the  world  1^  tlie  kifinite  delicacy,tendemeaa,  and  grace  which  they 
displayed.  A  leading  feature  in  Miss  Greenaway's  work  was  her 
revival  of  the  delightfully  quaint  costume  of  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century;  this  lent  humour  to  her  fancy,  andso  captivated 
the  public  taste  that  it  has  been  said,  with  poetic  exaggeration, 
that  **  Kate  Greenaway  dressed  the  children  of  two  continents." 
Her  drawings  of  children  have  been  compared  with  Siothard's 
for  grace  and  with  Reynolds's  for  naturalness,  and  thoseof  flowers 
with  the  work  of  van  Huysum  and  Botticelli.  From  1883  to 
1897,  with  a  bmk  only  in  1896,  she  Issued  a  series  of  Kale 
Creemaways  Almanace.  Although  she  illustrated  The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin  and  other  works,  the  artist  preferred  to  pro- 
vide her  own  text;  the  numerous  veties  which  were  found  among 
her  papers  after  her  death  prove  that  she  might  liave  added  to  her- 
reputation  with  her  pen.  She  had  great  charm  of  character,  but 
was  extremely  shy  of  public  notice,  and  not  less  modest  in  private 
Bfe<  She  died  at  Hampstcad  00  the  6th  of  November  190X/ 
See  tlie  Life,  by  M.  H.  Spldmann  and  G»  S.  Layaid  (1905). 

QREENBACK8*  *  form  of  paper  cunency  in  the  United 
Stales,  so  named  from  the  green  colour  used  on  the  bocks  ol 
the  notes* ->Tbey  are  treasuiy  notes»  and  wen  fimt  isaoed  by 
the  govermnsat  in  1863,  "as  a  question  of  hard  necessity,'' 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  War.  The  government, 
following  the  example-  of  the  banks,  had  suspended  specie  pay- 
ment. The  new  notes  were  therefore  for  the  time  being  an 
inoQttvertible  paper  currency,  and,  sinoe  they  were  made  leg^ 
tender,  were  reaUy  a  form  of  fiat  money.  The  first  act,  piovidmg 
for  the  iaente  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000,  was  that 
ol  the  35th  February  1863;  the  acts  of  izth  July  1863  and 
3rd  March  1863  each  authorized  further  issues  of  f^9o,ooo/)oo. 
The  notes  soon  depreciated  in  value,  and  at  the  lowest  were 
worth  only  35  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  act  of  x  3th.  April  x866 
authorised  the  retirement  of  |xo,ooo,ooo  of  notes  within  six 
months  and  of  $4,000,000  per  month  thereafter;  this  waa  dis- 
continued by  act  of  4th  Fd>ruary  x868.  On  xst  January  1879 
specie  pajnnent  was  reaumed,  and  the  nominal  amount  of  notes 
then  stood  at  $346,681,000,  which  isMiH  outstanding. 

The  so-called  Greenback  party  (alao  called  the  Independents  and  the 
Sational  party)  first  appeared  in  a  presidential  campatgo  in  1876^ 
when  in  candidate,  Peter  Cooper,  received  81,7^0  votes.  It  advo- 
cated increasing  the  volume  of  grieenbacks,  forbiddine  bank  issues, 
and  the  paying  in  greenbacks  of  the  prindoal  of  all  government 
bonds  not  expressly  payable  in  coin.  In  1878  the  party,  by  various 
fuuons,  ca«t  over  1,000,000  votes  and  elected  14  Congressmen :  and 
in  1880  there  was  fusion  with  labour  reformers  and  it  cast  308.^78 
votes  for  its  presidential  candidate,  J.  B.  Weaver,  and  elected  8 
Consressnien.  In  1884  their  candidate  Benjamin  F.  Butler  (also  the 
caadidate  of  the  Anu-Monopoly  party)  received  I75i370  votes. 
Subsequently  the  party  went  out  otexistence. 

'    OREEN  BAY,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Brown  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Green  Bayt  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Fox  ifver,  114  m.  N.  of  Milwtttkee.  •  Pop.  (1890) 
9069;  (1900)  18,684,  of  whom  403 1  were  fbreign-bom  and  33 
were  negroes;  (1910  census)  35,336.  The  dty  is  served 

by  the  Chicago  ft  North-Wcstein,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
8e  St  Paal,  the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  ft  Western,  and  the 
Gxcen  Bay  ft  Western  xmilwayi,  by  an  inter-uiban  electric 
railway  connecting  with  other  Fox  River  Valley  dtlcs,  and 
by  lake  aiKl  livcr  steamboat  lines.  Green  Bay  lies  on  hi^ 
levd  ground  on  both  sidca  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  aevecal  bridges.  The  dty  has  the  Kellogg  Public  Libraiy, 
the  Brown  County  Court  House,  two  high  schools,  a  business 
college,  several  academies,  two  hospiuls,  an  orphan  asylum 
and  the  Sute  Odd  Fellows'  Home.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholk  cathedral,  the  bishopric  bdng  the  earliest  csublished 
in  the  North-west.  The  so-called  **  Tank  Cottage,"  now  in 
Washington  Park,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  Wtsconsin; 
it  was  built  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  near  its  mouth  by  Joseph 
Roy,  a  French-Canadian  wysfnr,  In  1766,  was  subsequently 
somewhat  modified,  and  in  1908  was  bought  and  fOBKyved  to 
its  present  site  by  the  Green  Bay  Historical  Sodety.  Midway 
between  Green  Bay  and  De  Pere  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Oteen  Bay) 
is  the  state  reformatory,  opened  in  1899-1901.  Green  Bay's 
fine  harbour  accommodates  a  oonsfclenble  lake  commerce^  and 
the  dty  is  the  most  important  railway  and  wholesale  distributing 
centra  in  N.E.  Wisconsin.  Its  mairafactures  indude  lumber 
and  lumber  products,  furniture,  wagons,  woodenwaro,  farm 
implements  and  flucUnery,  flour,  beer,  canned  goods,  brick 
and  tile  and  dairy  products;  and  it  has  lumber  yards,  grain 
devatocs,  fish  warehouses  and  railway  repair  shopa  The 
total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $4,873,037,  an 
increase  of  79*9%  *ince  1900.  The  first  recorded  visit  of  a 
European  to  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Green  Bay  is  that  of 
Jean  Nicolet,  who  was  sent  west  by  Champbin  In  1634,  and 
found,  probably  at  the  Red  Banks,  some  10  m.  below  the  present 
dty,  a  village  of  Winnebago  Indians,  who  he  thought  at  first 
were  Chinese.  Between  1654  and  1658  Radisson  and  GroseOliefB 
and  other  cottrotrt  des  bote  were  at  Green  Bay.  Claude  Jean 
AUoues,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  establched  a  nihsion  on  the  W. 
shore  <d  the  bay,  about  so  m.  from  the  present  dty.  Later 
he  removed  his  misaian  to  the  Red  Banks,  and  in  the  winter 
of  167X--1673  established  it  permanently  5  m.  above  the  present 
dty,  at  Rapides  des  P^res,  on  the  £.  shore  of  the  Fox  river. 
In- 1673  JoHet  and  Marquette  visited  the  spot.  In  x683~t685 
Le  Sueur  and  Nicholaa  Perrot  traded  with  the  Indians  herei 
In  X7x8*x730  Fort  St  Frsnds  waa  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rWcr  on  the  W.  bank,  and  after  bdng  several  times  deserted 
was  permanently  re-established  in  1733.  About  X745  Augustia 
de  Langlade  established  a  trading  post  at  La  Baye  and  later 
brought  his  family  there  from  Mackinac  This  was  the  ftrst 
permanent  settlement  at  Green  Bay  and  in  Wisconslh.  The 
British  garrison  which  occupied  the  fort  from  1761  to  1763, 
during  which  time  the  fort  received  the  name  of  Fort  Edward 
Augustus,  was  removed  at  the  time  of  Pontiac's  rising,  and  the 
fort  was  never  re-garrisoned  by  the  English,  except  for  a  short 
time  during  the  War  of  x8|3.  The  inhabiunts  of  La  Baye 
were,  however,  acknowledged  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Sutes  bdng  practically  a  dead  letter 
until  the  American  fort  (Fort  Howard)  waa  garrisoned  in  18x6. 
As  eariy  as  18x0  fur  traders,  employed  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
were  stationed  here;  about  1830  Astor  erected  a  warehouse 
and  other  buildings;  and  for  many  years  Green  Bay  consated 
of  two  distinct  settlements,  Astor  and  Navarino,  which  were 
finally  united  in  1839  as  Green  Bay.  The  city  was  chartered 
in  1854.  In  1893  Fort  Howard  waa  oonanlidated  with  it.  The 
Green  Bay  Intdligencert  the  iirst  news^>aper  in  Wisconsin, 
began  publication  here  in  1833. 

See  Neville  and  Martin.  Historic  Green  Bay  (Green  Bay.  1893); 
and  Martin  and  Beaumont,  Oid  Green  Bay  (Green  Bay,  1900). 

OREBNCASTLB;  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Putnam 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about  38  m.  W.  by-S.  of  Indianapolis 
and  on  the  Big  Wahiut  river.  Pop..  (1900)  3661;  (1910)  379a 
It  is  wetvtd  Jby  the  Cleveland,  Cindanati,  Chicago  ft  St.  Loui% 
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the  Chicago^  IndianftpoHs  &  LouisYHIe,  the  VandftUa,  and  the 
Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Easurn  (electric)  railways.  It  has 
manufactures  of  some  importance,  including  lumfaier,  pumps, 
kitchen<abinets,  drag-«ws,  lightning-rods  and  tin*plate,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  blue  grass  region,  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  beef 
cattle.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
de  Pauw  University  (co-educational),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
institution,  founded  as  Indiana  Asbuiy  University  in  1837, 
and  renamed  in  1884  in  honour  of  Washington  Charles  de  Pauw 
(i8aa-i887),  a  successful  capitalist,  banker  and  glass  manu- 
facturer. The  total  gifts  of  Mr  de  Pauw  and  his  family  to  the 
institution  amount  to  about  $600,000.  Among  the  presidents 
of  the  university  have  been  Bishcp  Matthew  Simpson,  Bishop 
Thomas  Bowman  (b.  18x7),  and  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes 
(b.  x866),  all  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  university 
comprises  the  Asbury  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  a  School  of  Music, 
a  School  of  Art  and  an  Academy,  and  had  in  1909-1910 
43  instructors,  a  library  of  37|000  volumes,  and  1017  studenu. 
Greencastle  was  first  settled  about  xSao,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  z86i. 

ORBENB,  GEOROB  WASHUfOTON  (X81X-X883),  American 
historian,  was  born  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
8lh  of  April  181 1,  the  grandson  of  Major-General  Nathanael 
GreenCi  He  entered  Brown  University  in  X824,  left  in  his  junior 
year  on  account  of  ill-health,  was  in  Europe  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  except  in  x833~x834,  when  he  was  principal 
of  Kent  Academy  at  East  Greenwich,  and  was  the  United  States 
consul  at  Rome  from  X837  to  X84S.  He  was  instructor  in 
modem  languages  in  Brown  University  from  1848  to  X853; 
and  in  X87X-X87S  was  non-resident  lecturer  in  American  history 
in  Cornell  University.  He  died  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Isbnd,  on  the  snd  of  Fet»uary  1883.  His  published  wmrks 
include  French  and  Italian  text-books;  HisJorical  Studies 
(1850);  Biographical  Studies  (i860);  Historical  View  of  the 
American  Revolution  (1865);  Lije  of  Nathanad  Greene  (3  vols., 
x867-i87t);  The  German  Element  in  the  War  of  American 
Independenu  (1876) ;  and  a  Short  History  ef  Rhode  Island  (1877). 

GREENE,  MAURICE  (X695-1755)  Engjish  musical  composer, 
was  bom  In  London.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dergjrman  in  the 
dty,  and  soon  became  a  chorister  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where 
he  studied  under  Charles  King,  and  subsequently  under  Richard 
Brind,  organist  of  the  cathedral  from  1707  to  17x8,  whom,  on 
his  death  in  the  last-named  year,  he  succeeded.  Nine  years 
later  he  became  organist  and  composer  to  the  chapel  royal, 
on  the  death  of  Dr  Croft.  In  1730  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  music  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  had  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  muac  conferred  on  him.  Dr  Greene  was  a 
voluminous  composer  of  church  music,  and  his  collection  of 
Forty  Select  Anthems  became  a  standard  work  of  its  kind.  He 
wrote  a  "  Te  Deum,"  several  oratorios,  a  masque,  The  Judgment 
of  Hercules,  and  a  pastoral  opera,  Phoebe  (1748);  also  glees  and 
catches:  and  a  collection  of  Catches  amd  Canons  for  Three  and 
Pour  Voices  is  amongst  his  compositions.  In  addition  he  com- 
posed many  occasional  pieces  for  the  king's  birthday,  having 
been  appointed  master  of  the  king's  band  in  1735.  But  it  is 
as  a  composer  of  church  music  that  Greene  is  chiefly  remembered. 
It  is  here  that  his  contrapuntal  skill  and  Us  sound  musical 
scholarship  are  chidly  showiL  With  Handd,  Greene  was 
originally  on  intimate  terms,  but  hia  equal  friendship  for 
Buonondnl,  Handel's  rival,  estranged  the  German  master's 
feelings  from  him,  and  all  peraoiud  intercoorse  between  them 
ceased.  Greene,  in  conjunction  with  the  violinist  Michael 
Christian  Festing  (X737-X759)  and  othecs,.origxnated  the  Society 
of  Musicians,  for  the  support  of  poor  artists  and  their  families. 
He  died  on  the  xst  of  Deotmhtx  175$.  • 

GREENE;  NATHANAEL  (x743*x786),  American  geneial,  son 
of  a  (Quaker  farmer  and  smith,  was  bom  at  Potowomut,  in 
the  township  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  7th  of  August 
(not,  as  has  bem  stated,  6th  of  June)  1742..  Though  his  father's 
sect  discouraged  "litefcary  aocomplishments,"  he  aoqujicd  a 
large  amount  of  general  information,  and  made  a  special  study 
of  mat hwaa tics,  hiatoiy  and  lam.    At  Coventry,  RX,  whither 


he  removed  in  1770  to  take  chaise  of  a  fbige  boik  by  his  &tba 
and  his  uncles,  he  was  the  first  to  urge  the  establi^uncnt  of  t 
public  school;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Icgishiture  of  Rhode  Island,  to  whidi  he  was  re-dected 
in  X771,  1773  and  1775.  He  sympathized  strons^y  with  the 
Whig,  or  Patriot,  dement  among  tiw  colonists,  and  *n  1774 
joined  the  local  militia.  At  this  time  he  began  to  study  the  sit 
of  war.  In  December  1774  he  was  on  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  assembly  to  revise  the  militia  Uws.  His  seal  in  attending 
to  military  duty  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Sodety  of  Friends. 

In  1 7  7  5.  in  command  of  the  contingent  raised  by  Rhode  Island, 
he  joined  the  American  forces  at  Cambridge,  and  on  the  aind 
of  June  was  appointed  a  brigadier  by  Congress.    To  him 
Washington  assigned  the  command  of  the  dty  of  Boston  alter 
it  was  evacuated  by  Howe  in  March  1776.    Greene's  lettenoi 
October  1775  and  January  1776  to  Samuel  Ward,  then  a  ddegate 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Continental  Congress,  favoured  a 
declaration  of  independence.    On  the  9th  of  August  X776  be 
was  promoted  to  be  one  of  the  four  new  major-generals  and  wii 
put  in  command  of  the  Continental  troops  on  Long  Islsiid; 
he  chose  the  place  for  fortifications  (practically  the  same  as  that 
picked  by  General  Charles  Lee)  and  built  the  redoubts  and 
entrenchments  of  Fort  Greene  on  Brooklyii  He^hts.    Severe 
illness  prevented  his  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
He  was  prominent  among  thMe  who  adviseda  retreat  from  New 
York  and  the  burning  of  the  dty,  so  that  the  British  might  not 
use  it.    Greene  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Lee,  and  on  tbe 
35th  of  October  succeeded  («eneral  land  Putnam  in  command 
of  Fort  WashingtoiL    He  reodved  orders  from  Washington  to 
defend  Fort  Washington  to  the  last  extremity,  and  on  the  iith  of 
October  Congress  had  passed  *  ruolutlon  to  the  same  effect ;  but 
later  Washington  wrote  to  him  to  use  his  own  discretion.    Greese 
ordered  ColonelMagaw,whowas  in  ixnmediatecommand,to  defend 
the  place  until  he  should  hear  from  him  again,  and  rdnforced 
it  to  meet  General  Howe's  attack.    Nevertheless,  the  bbune  for 
the  losses  of  F<Mrts  Washington  and  Lee  was  put  upon  Greene, 
but  apparently  without  his  losing  the  confidence  of  Wadiingtoo, 
who  indeed  himsdf  assumed  the  responsibility.    At  Trentoo 
Greene  commanded  one  of  the  two  Ainerican  oolanmSjhis  own, 
accompanied  by  Washington,  arriving  first;  and  after  tbe 
victory  here  he  urged  Washington  to  push  on  immediately  to 
Princeton,  but  was  over-ruled  by  a  ooundl  of  war.    At  tbe 
Brandywine  Greene  commanded  the  reserve.    At  (jermantowo 
Greene's  command,  having  a  greyer  disunce  to  march  than  tbe 
right  wing  under  Sullivan,  failed  to  arrive  In  good  time-*«  failure 
which  Greene  himself  thought  (without  cause)  would  cost  bin 
Washington's  regard;on  this,  with  the  aihur  of  Fort  Washington, 
Bancroft  based  his  unfavourable  estinutte  of  Greene's  ability* 
But  on  their  arrival,  Greene  and  his  ftvoops  distinguished  thefl>* 
sdves  greatly. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Waddngton,  en  the  and  of  Marcb 
X778,  at  Valley  Forge,  he  accepted  tbe  offios  of  quartennastcr- 
general  (succeeding  Thonus  MIfllin),  and  of  Us  conduct  in  this 
difficult  work,  which  Washiogton  heartily  approved,  a  modern 
critic,  Colonel  H.  B.  Carrington,  has  said  that  it  wasT "  as  good 
as  was  posnble  under  the  drcumstanoes  of  that  ffuctuatinl 
uncertain  force."  He  had  become  quartermaster-general  on 
the  understanding,  however,  that  he  should  retain  the  right  to 
command  troops  in  the  field;  thus  we  find  him  at  the  head  of 
the  right  wing  at  Monmouth  on  the  s8th  of  June. "  In  August 
Greene  and  Lafayette  commanded  the  land  forces  sent  to  Rhode 
IsUnd  to  co-operate  with  the  French  admiral  d'Estaing,  in  ^ 
eipedition  which  proved  abortive.  In  June  1780  Greene  com* 
maoded  in  a  skirmish  at  Springfield,  New  Jersey.  In  AvfpBt 
he  rengoed  the  office  of  quartemuster-geneFal,  after  a  tong  and 
bitter  struggle  with  Congress  over  the  interference  in  army 
administration  by  the  Treasury  Board  and  by  commissions 
appointed  by  C^ongrcss.  Before  his  resignation  became  ^^^'^ 
it  fell  to  his  tot  to  preside  over  the  court  which,  on  the  29^  <^ 
September,  condenmed  Major  John  Andr6  to  death. 

On  the  14th  of  October  he  succeeded  Gates  as  commander-ui- 
chfef  of  the  Southern  army,  and  look  commandat  Charlotte,  N.Cr 
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oo  the  and  of  December.  The  mnay  me  wcah  aad.ba^y 
equipped  and  wu  opposed  by  a  superior  feice  under  ConwalliiL 
Greene  decided  to  divide  his  own  troops,  thus  forcing  the  divisioa 
of  the  British  as  well,  and  citatiiig  the  possibility  of  a  strategic 
interplay  of  forces.  This  strategy  fad  to  General  Daniel  Morgan's 
victory  of  Cowpena  (just  over  the  South  Carolina  line)  on  the 
17th  of  January  1781,  and  to  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court 
House,  N.C  (Match  15),  in  which  after  having  weakened  the 
British  troops  by  continual  movements,  and  drawn  in  reinforce- 
ments for  his  own  army,  (Sreene  was  defeated  indeed,,  but  only 
at  such  cost  to  the  victor  that  Tsrieton  called  it  "  the  pledge  of 
ultimate  defeat."  Three  days  after  this  battfa  Comwallis 
withdrew  toward  Wilnungten.  Greene's  feneralship  and  judg- 
ment were  again  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
ia  which  he  allowed  Comwaltis  to  march  north  to  Virginia  and 
himself  turned  swiftly  to  the  icconi|«est  of  the  inner  country 
of  South  Carolina.  This,  in  spite  of  a  reverse  sustained  at  Lord 
Rawdon's  hands  at  Hobkirfc's  Hill  (s  m.  N.  of  Camden)  on  the 
25th  of  April,  he  achieved  by  the  end  of  June,  the  British  retiring 
to  the  coast.  Greene  then  gave  hb  foioes  a  six  weeks'  rest  on 
the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  with 
3600  men,  engaged  the  British  under  Iieut.-Cok>nel  James 
Stuart  (who  had  succeeded  Lord  Rawdon)  aft  EuUw  Springs; 
the  battle,  although  tactically  drawn,  so  wekkened  the  BritJsb 
that  they  withdrew  to  Charleston,  where  Greene  penned,  them 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  war.  Greene's  Southern 
campaign  showed  remaxkabfa  strategic  features  that  remind  one 
of  those  of  Turenne,  the  commander  whom  he  had  taken  as  bis 
model  in  his  studies  before  the  war.  He  exceUed  in  dividing, 
eluding  and  tiring  his  opponent  by  long  marches,  and  in  actual 
conflict  forcing  l^n  to  pay  for  a  temporary  advantage  a  price 
that  he  could  not  afford.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  able 
subordinates,  including  the  Polish  engineer,  Tadeusa  Kosciusko^ 
the  brilliant  cavalry  captains,  Henry  ("  Light-Horse  Harry  ") 
Lee  and  William  Washington,  and  the  partisan  leaders,  Thomas 
Sumter  and  Fraads  Marion. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  voted  Greene  liberal  grants  of 
lands  and  m<mey.  The  South  Carolina  estate,  Boone's  Barony, 
S.  of  Edisto  in  Bamberg  County,  he  sokl  to  meet  bills  for  the 
rations  of  his  Southern  army.  On  the  Georgia  estate.  Mulberry 
Grove,  14  m.  above  Savannah,  on  the  river,  he  settled  ia  1785, 
after  twice  refusing  (1781  and  1784)  the  post  ol  secretary  of  war, 
andtherehediedof  sunstroke  on  the  19th  <rf  June  X786.  Greene 
was  a  singulariy  able,  and — like  other  prominent  generals  on 
the  American  side  —  a  self-trained  soldier,  and  was  second 
only  to  Washington  among  the  cAcers  of  the  American  army 
ia  military  ability.  Like  Washington  he  had  the  great  gift  of 
using  small  means  to  the  utaiost  advantage.  His  attitude 
towards  the  Tories  was  humane  and  even  kindly,  and  he 
generously  defended  Gates,  who  had  repeatedly  intrigued 
against  him,  when  Gates's  conduct  of  the  rampaign  in  the  South 
was  criticised.  There  is  a  monument  to  Greene  in  Savannah 
( 1 829).  His  statue,  with  that  of  Roger  Williams,  represfcnU  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Natwnal  Hall  of  Sutuary  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington;  in  the  .same  Qty  there  is  a  bronae 
equestrian  statue  of  him  by  H.  K.  Brown. 

See  the  Life  of  Ntttkanad  Gretnt  (t  vols.,  i8d7-x87iX  by  his  grsnd- 
•oa,  GcQfge  W.  Greene,  and  the  biography  (New  York,  itos),  by 
Brig.^>GcB.  F.  V.  Greene,  in  the  "  Great  Commanders  Series. 

OBBIB,  ROBERT  {e.  t56o-x59s),  English  dramatist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Norwidi  about  1560.  The 
identity  of  his  father  has  been  disputed,  but  there  is  every 
reasMi  to  believe  that  he  bdonged  to  the  tradesmen's  class  and 
had  small  means.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Robert  Greene  attended 
Norwich  grammar  school;  but,  as  an  eastern  counties  man 
(to  <me  of  whose  plays,  Friar  Bacomy  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
borderfand  owes  a  lasting  poetic  commemoration)  he  naturally 
found  his  way  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  St  John's  College 
as  a  sixar  in  1575  and  took  his  B.A.  thence  in  1579,  proceeding 
M.A.  in  1583  from  Clare  Hall.  Hb  life  at  tlie  university  was, 
according  to  his  oWh  account,  tpent  **  among  wags  aa  l^d  as 
himsdf,  with  whom  he  consumed  the  flower  of  hb  youth."    In 


1588  he  was  inoorporated  at  Otford,  so  that  on  some-of  hb  title- 
pages  he  styles  himself  "utriusque  Academiae  in  Artibua 
Magistcr  ";  and  Nasfae  humorously  refers  to  ham  as  "  utriusque 
Academiae  Robertus  Greene."    Between  the  years  1578  and 
1583  he  had  travelled  abroad,  according  to  his  own  account 
veiy  extensively,  visiting  France,  (krmaay,  Poland  and  Denmark, 
besides  learning  at  flxst-hand  to  "  hate  the  pride  of  Italie  " 
and  to  know  the  taste  of  that  poet's  f  Aiit, "  Spanish  mirabolones." 
The  grounds  upon- which  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  took  holy 
orders  are  quite  insufficient;  according  to  the  title-page  of  a 
pamphlet  published  by  him  ia  1585  he  was  then  a  "  student  in 
phisicke."    Already,  however,  after  Uking  hb  M.A.  de^ee,  he 
had  according  to  hb  own  account  begun  l^  London  life,  and  hb 
earliest  extant  literaxy  production  waa  in  hand  as  early  as  1580. 
He  now  became  '*  an  author  ol  playes  and  a  penner  of  love- 
pamphlets,  so  that  I  soone  grew  famous  in  that  qualitie,  that 
who  for  that  trade  grewne  so  ordinary  about  London  as  Robin 
Greene  ?  "    "  Glad  was  that  printer,"  says  Kashe, "  that  might 
bee  so  blest  to  pay  him  dcare  for  the  very  dregs  of  hb  wit." 
By  hb  own  account  he  rapidly  sank  into  the  worst  debaucheries 
of  the  town,  though  Nashe  declares  that  he  never  knew  him 
guilty  of  notorious  crime.    He  was  not  without  passiiig  impulses 
towards  a  more  righteous  and  sober  life,  and  was  derided  in 
consequence  by  hb  assodates  as  a  "  Puritane  and  Presizian." 
It  b  possible  that  he,  as  well  as  hb  bitter  enemy,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
exaggerated  the  looseness  of  hb  conduct.    His  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  1585  or  1586,  failed  to  steady  him;  if  Francesco, 
in  Greene's  pamphlet  Never  too  late  to  mend  (1590),  b  intended 
for  the  author  himself,  it  had  been  a  runaway  match;  but  the 
fiction  and  the  autobio^aphical  sketch  in  the  Repentance  agree 
in  their  account  of  the  unfaithfulness  which  followed  on  the  part 
of  the  husband.    He  lived  with  his  wife,  whose  name  seems  to 
have  been  Dorothy  ("  Doll ";  and  cf.  Dorothea  in  lames  IV,\ 
for  a  while;  *'  but  forasmuch  as  she  would  perswade  me  from  my 
wilful  wickednes,  after  I  had  a  child  by  her,  I  cast  her  off,  having 
spent  up  the  marrisge-money  which  I  obtained  by  hor.    Then 
left  I  her  at  six  or  seven,  who  went  into  Lincolnshire,  and  I  to 
London,"  where  hb  reputation  as  a  playwright  and  writer  of 
pamphlets  of  "  love  and  vaine  fantasycs  "  continued  to  increase, 
aad  where  hb  life  was  a  feverish  alternation  of  labour  and 
debauchery*    In  his  last  years  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  make 
war  on  the  cutpuraes  and  "  conny-catchers  "  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  in  the  slums,  and  whose  doings  be  fearlessly  exposed 
in  hb  writings.    He  teUs  us  how  at  last  be  was  friendless  "  except 
it  were  in  a  fewe  alehouses,"  where  he  was  respected  on  account 
of  the  score  he  had  run  up.    When  the  end  came  he  was  a 
dependant  on  the  charity  of  the  poor  and  the  pitying  love  of  the 
unfortunate.    Henri  Murger  has  drawn  no  picture  more  sicken  ing 
and  more  pitiful  than  the  story  of  Greene's  death,  as  told  by  hb 
Puritan  adversary,  Gabriel  Harvey — ^a  veracious  though  a  far 
from  uaprejudiced  narrator.    Greene  had  taken  up  the  cudgels 
provided  by  the  Harvey  brothers  on  their  intervention  in  the 
Marprdate  controversy,  and  made  an  attack  (immediately 
suppressed)  upon  Gabriel's  father  and  family  in  the  prose-tract 
A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  or  a  Quaint  Dispute  hctnxen 
Velvet  Breeches  and  Cloth  Breeches  (1592).    After  a  banquet 
where  the  chief  guest  had  been  Thomas  Nashe— an  old  associate 
and  perhaps  a  college  friend  of  Greene's^  any  great  intimacy  with 
whom,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  disclaim — 
Greene  had  fallen  sick  "  of  a  surfeit  of  pickle  herringc  and 
Renabh  wine."    At  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker  near  Dowgate, 
deserted  by  aU  except  his  compassionate  hostess  (Mrs  Isam)  and 
two  women— one  of  them  the  sbter  of  a  notorious  thief  named 
"  Cutting  Ball,"  and  the  mother  of  hb  illegitimate  son,  Fortunatus 
(Sreene-  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  Septemba  1594.    Shortly  before 
hb  dmth  he  wrote  under  a  bond  for  £10  which  he  had  given  to 
the  good  shoemaker,  the  following  words  addressed  to  his  long- 
focsaken  wife:  "  DoU,  I  charge  thee,  by  the  loue  of  our  youth 
and  by  my  soules  rest,  that  thou  wilte  see  thb  man  paide;  for 
if  hce  and  his  wife  had  not  succoured  mci  I  had  died  in  the 
streetes. — Robert  Greene," 
Fmt  Letters  and  Certain  Sonnets^  Harvey's  attack  on  Greene. 
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appeared  abnost  immediately  uittt  his  death,  as  to  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  which  Iiis  relentless  adversary  had  taken  care  to  inform 
himself  personally.  Nashe  took  up  the  defence  of  his  dead  friend 
and  ridiculed  Harvey  in  Strange  Ifews  (1593);  ^nd  the  dispute 
conthitted  for  some  years.  But,  before  this,  the  dramatist  Henry 
Chettle  published  a  pamphlet  from  the  hand  of  the  unhappy 
man,  entitled  Greene*s  Croat*s-ioortk  of  Wit  bdugkl  wilk  a  Millie 
of  Repentance  (1592),  containing  the  story  of  Roberto,  who  may 
be  regarded,  for  practical  purposes,  as  representing  Greene 
himself.  This  ill-starred  production  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
done  more  to  excite  the  resentment  of  posterity  against  Greene's 
name  than  all  the  errors  for  which  he  professed  his  repentance. 
For  in  it  he  exhorted  to  repentance  three  of  his  quondam  acquaint- 
ance. Of  these  three  Marlowe  was  one— to  whom  and'to  whose 
creation  of  "that  Atheist  Tateberlaine "  he  had  repeatedly 
alluded.  The  second  was  Peele,  the  third  probably  Nashe. 
But  the  passage  addressed  to  Peele  contained  a  transparent 
allusion  to  a  fourth  dramatist,  who  was  an  actor  likewise,  as 
"  an  vpstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his 
Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hyde  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able 
to  bombast  out  a  blanke-verse  as  the  best  of  you;  and  being  an 
absolute  Iohannes>fac-totum,  is  in  his^owne  conceyt  the  onely 
^hake-scene  in  a  countrey."  The  phrase  italicised  parodies 
a  passage  occurring  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  &c,  and  retained  in  Part  HI.  of  Henry  VI,  If  Greene 
(as  many  eminent  critics  have  thought)  had  a  hand  in  The  True 
Tragedie,  he  must  here  have  intended  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  Shakespeare.  But  while  it  seems  more  probable  that 
(as  the  late  R.  Simpson  suggested)  the  upstart  crow  beautified 
with  the  feathers  of  the  three  dramatists  is  a  sneering  description 
of  the  actor  who  declaimed  their  verse,  the  animus  of  the  whole 
attack  (as  explained  by  Dr  Ingleby)  is  revealed  in  iu  concluding 
phrases.  This  "  shake-scene,"  i.e.  this  actor  had.  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  the  domain  of  the  regular  Bta£f  of  playWrights~ 
their  monopoly  was  in  danger! 

Two  other  prose  pamphlets  of  an  autobiographical  nature  were 
issued  posthumously.  Of  these,  The  Repentance  of  Robert 
Greene,  Master  of  Arts  (1592),  must  originaUy  have  been  written 
by  him  on  his  death-bed,  under  the  influence,  as  lite  says,  of 
Father  Parsons's  Booke  of  Resolution  (The  Christian  Directorie, 
oppertayning  to  Resolution,  x$8a,  republished  in  an  enlarged 
form,  which  became  very  popular,  in  1585);  but  it  bears  traces 
bf  having  been  improved  from  the  original;  while  Greene's 
Visicn  was  certainly  not,  as  the  title-page  avers,  written  during 
his  last  illness. 

Altogether  not  less  than  thirtyofive  prose-tracts  are  ascribed 
to  Greene's  prolific  pen.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  interspersed 
with  verses;  in  their  themes  they  range  from  the  "  misticall  *' 
wonders  of  the  heavens  to  the  familiar  but "  pemitious  sleights  " 
of  the  sharpen  of  London.  But  the  most  widely  attractive  of 
his  prose  publications  were  his  "  love-pamphlets,"  which  brought 
upon  him  the  outcry  of  Puritan  censors.  The  earliest  of  his 
novels,  as  they  may  be  called,  Mamillia,  was  licensed  in  X583. 
This  interesting  story  may  be  said  to  have  accompanied  Greene 
through  life;  for  even  part  ii.,  of  which,  though  prob&bly  com- 
pleted several  years  earlier,  the  eariiest  extant  edition  bears  the 
date  XS93,  had  a  sequel.  The  Anatomie  of  Lope's  Platterits,  which 
contains  a  review  of  suitors  recalling  Portia's  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  The  Myrrour  of  Modeslie  (the  story  of  Susanna) 
(1584);  The  Historie  of  Arhasto,  King  of  Denmarke  (1584); 
Morando,  the  Tritameron  ofLete  (a  rather  tedious  imitation  of  the 
Decameron  (x ^84) ;Planetomachia{t$$s)  (a  contentioa  in  story- 
telling between  Venus  and  Saturn);  Penelopes  WA  (15&7) 
(another  string  of  stories);  Alcida,  Greeners  Metamorphosis 
(1588),  and  others,  followed.  In  these  popular  productions  he 
appears  very  distinctly  as  a  follower  of  John  Lyiy;  Indeed,  the 
first  part  of  Mamillia  was  entered  in  the  Stationeis'  Registeit 
m  the  3rear  of  the  appearance  of  Bmphues,  and  two  of  Greene's 
novels  are  by  their  titles  announced  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the 
parent  romance:  Euphues  his  Censure  to  PhUautsu  (1587)1 
Menaphon.  Camilla's  Alarum  to  Slumbering  Buphues  (ts^), 
named  in  some  later  editions  Greeners  Arcadia,  This  pastoral 


romance,  writteoi  in  direct  emnhlion  of  Sidney's,  with  a  heioina 
called  Samila,  contains  St  Sephestia's  charming  loUaby,  with 
its  refrain  "  Father's  sorowe,  father's  Joy."  But,  though  Greene's 
style  copies  the  balanced  osdUatioo,  and  his  diction  the  oinatc- 
ness  (including  the  proverbial  philosophy)  of  hyly,  he  contrives 
to  interest  by  the  matter  as  well  as  to  attract  attention  by  the 
manner  of  his  narratives.  Of  his  highly  moral  intentions  he 
leaves  the  reader  in  no  doubt,  since  they  are  exposed  on  the 
title-pagesi  The  full  title  of  the  If yrrMiro/l/MfeslM  for  instance 
continues:  "  wherein  appeaieth  as  in  a  perfect  glasse  how  the 
Lord  delivereth  the  inno^nt  from  all  imminent  perils,  and 
plagueth  the  blood-thirsty  hypocrites  with  deserved  punish- 
ments," &c.  On  his  Pandosto,  The  Trismph  of  Time  (1588) 
Shakespeare  founded  A  Winter's  Tale;  in  fact,  the  novel  contains 
the  entire  plot  of  the  coowdy,  except  the  device  of  the  living 
statue;  though  some  of  the  subordiniaie  characters  in  the  play, 
including  Autolycos,  were  added  by  Shakespeare,  together  with 
the  pastoral  fragrance  of  one  of  its  episodes. 

In  Greene's  Neter  too  Late  (1590),  announced  as  «  "  Powder 
of  Experience:  sent  to  all  youthful!  gentlemen  "  for  their 
benefit,  the  hero,  Francesco,  is  in  all  probability  intended  for 
Greene  himself,  the  sequel  or  second  part  is,  hovrever,  pure  fiction. 
This  episodical  narrative  has  a  vivacity  and  truthfulness  <tf 
manner  which  savour  of  an  iSth  century  novel  rather  than  of 
an  Elizabethan  tale  concerning  the  days  of  "  Palmerin,  King 
Of  Great  Britain."  Philador,  the  prodigal  of  The  Monrnimg 
Garment  (1590),  is  obviously  also  in  some  tttptcts  a  portrait  of 
the  writer.  The  experiences  of  the  Roberto  of  Greenes  Groat'S' 
worth  of  Wit  (1592)  are  even  more  palpddy  the  experiences  of 
the  author  himself,  though  they  are  possibly  overdrawn-~for  a 
bora  rhetorician  exaggerates  everything,  even  his  own  sins. 
Besides  these  and  the  posthumous  pamphlets  on  his  repentance, 
Greene  left  realistic  pictures  of  the  very  disreputable  society 
to  which  he  finally  descended,  in  his  pamphlets  on  ''oonny- 
catching  ":  A  Notable  Discovery  of  Coasnage  (1591),  The  Blacke 
Bookes  Messenger,  Laying  open  the  Life  and  Death  tf  Ned 
Browne,  one  of  the  most  Notable  Cutpurses,  CrosMters,  and 
Conny-xatchers  that  eeer  lieed  in  Endand  (159a).  Much  in 
Greene's  manner,  both  in  his  romances  and  in  hb  pictures  <A 
low  life,  anticipated  what  proved  the  slow  course  of  the  actual 
development  of  the  English  novel;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
true  mltier,  and  that  whi^  best  suited  the  bright  fancy,  ingenuity 
and  wit  of  which  his  genius  was  compounded,  was  panqshlet- 
spinning  and  story-telUng  rather  than  dramatic  oompoBtioii. 
It  should  be  added  that,  ouphuist  as  Greene  was,  lew  of  his 
contemporaiks  in  their  lyrics  warbled  wood-notes  whidi  like 
his  reiemble  Shakespeare's  in  their  native  freshness. 

Curiously  enough,  as  Mr  Churton  Collins  has  pointed  out* 
Greene,  except  in  the  two  pamphlets  written  fust  before  h» 
death,  never  refers  to  his  having  written  plays;  and  befoie  1593 
his  contempocaries  are  equally  silent  as  to  his  labonis  as  a 
playwright.  Only  four  plays  remain  to  us  of  which'  he  was 
indisputably  the  sole  author.  The  eariiest  of  these  .seems  to 
have  been  the  ComkdH  History  of  Alphonsutt  King  ef  Arragon, 
of  iHiich  Henslowe's  Difiry  contains  no  trace.  But  it  can  hardly 
have  been  first  acted  long  after  the  production  of  Marlowe's 
Tambmiaine,  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  brought  on  the 
stage  in  1587.  For  this  play,  comical  "  only  in  the  negative 
sense  of  having  a  happy  ending,  was  manifestly  written  in 
enmlation  as  well  as  in  direct  imitation  of  Madowels  tragedy. 
While  Greene  cannot  have  thought  himself  capable  of  surpassing 
Mariowe  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  very  probably  wished  to  outdo  him 
in  "  business, "  and  to  equal  him  in  the  rant  which  was  sure  to 
bring  down  at  least  part  of  the  house.  Alphontus  is  a  hislery 
proper — a  dramatized  chronicle  or  narrative  of  wari&e  events. 
Its  fame  could  never  equal  that  of  Marlowe's  tragedy;  but  its 
composition  showed  that  Greene  could  seek  to  rival  the  most 
popuUu-  drama  of  the  day,  without  falling  very  far  short  of  his 
model. 

In  the  Homeurable  History  of  Ptiar  Bacon  and  Prior  BvniOf 
(not  ^nown  to  have  been  acted  before  Fbbruary,  1598,  but 
probably  written  in  1 589)  Greeneonce  moreattempted  to  easvlatt 
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Maildive;  and  be  tafcccded  in  prDdudng  a  masterpieoe  of  his 
own.  MarloiPe's  Doctor  Fwistus,  which  doubtless  suggested  the 
composition  of  Greene's  comedy,  reveals  the  mighty  tragic 
genius  of  its  author;  but  Greene  rcsplved  on  an  altogeilwr 
distinct  treatment  of  a  cognate  theme.  Interweaving  with  the 
popular  ule  of  Friar  Bacon  and  his  wondrous  doings  a  charming 
idyl  (so  far  as  we  know,  of  his  own  invention),  the  story  of  Prince 
Edward's  love  for  the  Fair  Maid  of  Frc8singfield»  he  produced  a 
comedy  brimful  of  amusing  aaion  and  genial  fun.  Friar  Bacon 
remains  a  dramatic  piaure  of  English  Elizabethan  life  with 
which  TJk  Merry  Wives  alone  caavie;  and  not  even  the  ultra' 
classicism  in  the  similes  of  its  diction  can  destroy  the  naturalness 
which  constitutes  its  perennial  charm.  The  History  of  Orlando 
Furioso,  one  of  the  Twhe  Pteres  of  Prance  has  on  unsatisfactory 
evidence  been  dated  as  before  1586,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
acted  on  the  sist  of  February  1593.  It  is  a  free  drunalic 
adaptation  of  Ariosto,  Harington's  translation  of  whom  appeared 
in  x59r,  and  who  in  one  passage  is  textualiy  quoted;  and  it 
contains  a  large  variety  of  characten  and  a  superabundance  of 
action.  Fairly  lucid  in  arrangement  and  fluent  in  style,  the 
treatment  of  the  madness  of  Orlando  lacks  tragic  power.  Very 
few  dramatists  from  Sophocles  to  Shakespeare  have  succeeded 
in  subordinating  the  grotesque  effect  of  madness  to  the  tragic; 
and  Greene  is  not  to  be  mduded  fn  the  list. 

In  Tke  Scottish  Histerie  of  James  IV.  (acted  1592,  licensed 
for  publication  r$94)  Greene  seems  to  have  reached  the  climax 
of  his  dramatic  powers.  The  "  historical "  character  of  this  phy 
is  pure  pretence.  The  story  is  taken  from  one  of  Giraldi 
Cinthio's  tales.  Its  theme  n  the  illicit  passion  of  King  James  for 
the  chaste  lady  Ida,  to  obtain  whose  hand  he  endeavours^  at  (he 
suggestion  of  a  villain  called  Ateukin,  to  make  away  with  his  own 
wife.  She  escapes  in  doublet  and  hose,  attended  by  her  faithful 
dwarf;  but,  on  her  father's  making  war  upon  her  husband  to 
avenge  her  wrongs,  she  brings  about  a  rcconciliaticMi  between 
them.  Not  only  is  this  well-constructed  story  effectively  worked 
out,  bat  the  characiers  are  vigorously  drawn,  and  in  Ateukin 
there  is  a  touch  of  lago.  The  fooling  by  Slipper,  the  ck>wn  of  the 
piece,  is  unexceptionable;  and,  lest  even  so  the  play  should  hang 
heavy  on  the  audience,  its  action  is  carried  off  by  a  "  pleasant 
comolie  " — Le.  a  prelude  and  some  dances  between  the  actsr— 
'*  presented  by  Oboram,  King  of  Faycrics,"  who  is,  however,  a 
very  different  person  from  the  Oberon  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. 

Georte-a-Creene  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  (acted  1593,  printed 
iS99)t  A  delightful  picture  of  English  life  fuUy  worthy  of  (he 
author  of  Friar  Bungay^  has  been  attributed  to  him;  but  the 
external  evidence  Is  very  slight,  and  the  internal  unconvincing. 
Of  the  comedy  of  Fair  Em,  which  resembles  Friar  Bacon  in  more 
than  one  point,  Greene  cannot  have  been  the  author;  the 
question  as  to  the  priority  between  the  two  plays  is  not  so  easily 
solved.  The  conjecture  as  to  his  supposed  share  in  the  plays  on 
which  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  are  founded  hns 
been  already  referred  to.  He  was  certainly  Joint  aulhor  with 
Thomas  Lodge  of  the  curious  drama  called  A  Looking  Classefor 
London  and  &igfand  (acted  in  1592  and  printed  in  1594) — a 
dramatic  apologue  conveying  to  the  living  generation  of  English- 
men the  warning  of  Nineveh's  corruption  and  prophesied  doom. 
The  lesson  was  frequently  repeated  in  the  streets  of  London  by 
the  '*  Ninevitical  motions  "  of  the  puppets;  but  there  are  both 
fire  and  wealth  of  language  in  Greene  and  Lodge's  oratory.  The 
comic  element  is  not  absent,  being  supplied  in  abundance  by 
Adam,  the  clown  of  the  piece,  who  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Slipper,  and  of  Friar  Bacon's  servant,  Miles. 
.  Greene's  dramatic  genius  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  intensity  of 
Marlowe's  tragic  muse;  nor  perhaps  does  he  ever  equal  Peele  at 
his  best.  On  the  other  hand,  his  dramatic  poetry  Is  occasionally 
animated  with  the  breezy  freshness  which  no  artifice  can  simulate. 
He  had  considerable  constructive  skill,  but  he  has  created  no 
character  of  commanding  power— unless  Ateukin  be  excepted; 
but  his  personages  are  living  men  and  women,  and  marked  out 
from  one  another  with  a  vigorous  but  far  from  rude  hand.  His 
comic  humour  is  undeniable,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  light  and 


graceful  dialogue.  His  dictkm  Is  overloaded  with  classical 
ornament,  but  his  versification  is  easy  and  fluent,  and  its  cadence 
is  at  times  singularly  sweet.  He  creates  his  best  effects  fty  the 
Simplest  means;  and  he  is  Indispuufaly  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  eariy  Engtiah  dramatic  authors. 

Greene'ft  dramatic  works  and  poems  were  edited  by  Alexander 
Dycc  in  i9ji  with  a  life  of  the  author.  This  edition  was  reissued 
in  one  volume  in  1858.  His  complete  works  were  edited  for  the 
Huth  Librarv  by  A.  0.  Crosart.  This  issue  (1881-1886)  contains  a 
translation  of  Nicholas Storojhcnko*smonoi;raphonGrccnc  (Moscow, 
1S78).  Grccae's  plays  and  poems  were  edited  with  introductions 
and  notes  by  J.  Churton  CoUins  in  2  vols.  (Oxford,  1905);  the 
Kcnerai  introduction  to  this  edition  has  superseded  previous  accounts 
of  Greene  and  his  dramatic  and  lyrical  writings.  An  account  of 
his  pamphlets  is  to  be  found  in  J.  J.  Jasscrand's  Enpfish  Novel  in 
tke  Time  efSkokesUare  (EnR.  trans.,  1890).  Sec  also  W.  Bernhardi, 
Robert  Greenes  Leben  vnd  Scknften  (187^);  F.  M.  Bodcnstcdt,  in 
Shakespeare's  Zeittenossen  und  ihre  Werke  (1858):  and  an  intro- 
duction by  A.  W.  Ward  to  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  (Oxford, 
1886.  4th  cd..  1901).  (A.  W.  W.) 

GREENFIELD,  a  townshfp  and  the  county-scat  of  Franklin 
county,  in  N.E.  Massachusetts,  t/.S.A.,  including  an  area  of 
20  sq.  m.  of  meadow  and  hill  country,  watered  by  the  Green 
and  Dccrfield  rivers  and  various  small  tributaries.  Pop.  (1890) 
5252,  (1900)  7927,  of  whom  1431  were  foreign-born;  (1910 
census)  10,427.  The  principal  village,  of  the  same  name  as 
the  township,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Decrficld  river, 
and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway  and  the  Connecticut  Valley 
street  railway  (electric).  Among  Greenfield's  manufactures  are 
cutlery,  machinery,  and  taps  and  dies.  Greenfield,  originally 
part  of  Dccrfield,  was  settled  about  1682,  was  established  as  a 
"  district  "  in  1753,  and  on  the  a3rd  of  August  1775  was,  by  a 
general  Act,  separated  from  Dccrfield  and  incorporated  as  a 
separate  township,  although  it  had  assumed  full  township  rights 
in  1774  by  sending  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  In 
1793  part  of  it  was  taken  to  form  the  township  of  Gill;  in  1838 
part  of  it  was  annexed  to  Bernardston;  and  in  1896  it  annexed 
a  part  of  Dccrfield. ,  It  was  much  disaffected  at  the  time  of 
Shays's  Rebellion. 

Sec  P.  M.  Thompson,  History  of  Greenfield  (2  vols.,  Greenfield. 
1904)- 

OREENFINCH  (Ger.  CrUnfink),  or  Green  Linnet,  as  it  Is  very 
often  called,  a  common  European  bird,  the  Fringitla  ehloris  of 
Linnaeus,  ranked  by  many  systcmatists  with  one  section  of  haw- 
finches, Coccoltaransles,  but  api>arently  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
other  section  Hesperiphona,  and  perhaps  Justifiably  de«ned  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus,  to  which  the  name  Chloris  or  Ugurinus 
has  been  applied.  The  cock,  in  his  plumage  of  yellowish-green 
and  yellow  is  one  of  the  most  finely  coloured  of  common  English 
birds,  but  he  is  rather  heavily  built,  and  his  song  is  hardly  com* 
mended.  The  hen  is  much  less  brightly  tint^.  Throughout 
Britain,  as  a  rule,  this  species  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  birds, 
and  is  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  pervades  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  In  Asia  readies  the  river  Ob.  It  visits 
Palestine,  but  is  unknown  In  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  abundant 
in  Mauritania,  whence  specimens  are  so  brightly  coloured  that 
tbey  have  been  deemed  to  form  a  distinct  species,  the  Ligurinns 
onrantihentris  of  Dr  Cabanis,  but  that  view  is  now  generally 
abandoned.  In  the  north-east  of  Asia  and  its  adjacent  islands 
occur  two  allied  spedes^the  Prtngilla  sinica  of  Linnaeus  and  the 
F.  AroHwroAf^tf  of  Temminck.  (A.  N.) 

QREENHBART,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  timbers,  the 
produce  of  Nectandra  Rodiaei,  natural  order  Lauraceae,  a  large 
tree,  native  of  tropical  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  tree  is  sipiri  or  bibirn,  and  from  Its  bark  and 
fruits  is  obtained  the  febrifuge  principle  bibirine.  Greenheart 
wood  is  of  a  dark-green  colour,  sap  wood  and  heart  wood  being  so 
much  alike  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  The  heart  wood  Is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  all 
timben,  and  its  value  Is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
proof  against  the  ravages  of  many  marine  borers  which  rapidly 
destroy  piles  and  other  submarine  structures  of  most  other 
kinds  of  wood  available  for  such  purposes.  In  the  Kelvingrove 
Museum,  GLisgow,  there  are  two  pieces  of  planking  from  a  wreck 
submerged  during  dghteen  year»  on  the  west  coast  of  Sootkind, 
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The  one  8pcdmen-~-greeDhcart-^i8  merely  slightly  t>itted  on  the 
surface,  the  body  of  the  wood  being  perfectly  sound  and  untouched, 
while^he  other — teak— *is  almost  entirely  eaten  away.  Green> 
heart,  tested  either  by  transverse  or  by  tensile  strain,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  all  woods,  and  it  is  also  exceedingly  dense,  its 
specific  gravity  being  about  iiso.  It  is  included  in  the  second 
line  of  Lloyd's  Register  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively used  for  keelsons,  beams,  engine-bearers  and  planking,  &c., 
as  well  as  in  the  general  engineering  arts,  but  its  excessive  weight 
unfits  it  for  many  purposes  for  which  its  other  properties  would 
render  it  eminently  suitable. 

GREENLAHD  (Danish,  &c.,  CrOtdani)i  a  large  continental 
island,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
while  the  whole  is  arctic  in  character.  It  is  not  connected  with 
any  portion  of  Europe  or  America  excq>t  by  suboceanic  ridges; 
but  in  the  extreme  north  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait 
from  Ellesmere  Land  in  the  archipelago  of  the  American  continent. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  North  Atlantic,  tho  Norwegian 
and  Greenland  Seas — ^Jan  Mayen,  Iceland,  the  Faeroe  Islands 
and  the  Shetlands  being  the  only  lands  between  it  and  Norway. 
Denmark  Strait  is  the  sea  between  it  and  Iceland,  and  the 
northern  Norwegian  Sea  or  Greenland  Sea  separates  it  from 
Spitsbergen.  On  the  west  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay  separate 
it  from  Baffin  Land.  The  so-called  bay  narrows  northward  into 
the  strait  successively  known  as  Smith  Sound,  Kane  Basin, 
Kennedy  Channel  and  Robeson  Channel.  A  submarine  ridge, 
about  300  fathoms  deep  at  its  deepest,  unites  Greenland  with 
Iceland  (across  Denmark  Strait),  the  Faeroes  and  Scotland.  A 
similar  submarine  ridge  unites  it  with  the  Cumberland  Peninsula 
of  Baffin  Land,  across  Davis  Strait.  Two  large  islands  (with 
others  smaller)  lie  probably  ofif  the  north  coast,  being  apparently 
divided  from  it  by  very  narrow  channels  which  are  not  yet  ex- 
plored.  If  they  be  reckoned  as  integral  parts  of  Greenland,  then 
the  north  coast,  fronting  the  polar  sea,  culminates  about  83^40'  N. 
Cape  Farewell,  the  most  southerly  point  (also  on  a  small  island), 
is  in  59*  45'  N.  The  extreme  length  of  Greenland  may  therefore 
be  set  down  at  about  1650  m.,  while  its  extreme  breadth,  which 
occurs  about  ^^^  30'  N.,  is  approximately  800  m^  The  area 
is  estimated  at  8^7,275  sq.  m.  Greenland  is  a  Danish  colony, 
inasmuch  as  the  west  coast  and  also  the  southern  east  coast 
belong  to  the  Danish  croMrn.  The  scattered  settlements  of 
Europeans  on  the  southern  parts  of  the  coasts  are  Danish,  and  the 
trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Danish  government. 

The  southern  and  south«westem  coasts  have  been  kaown, 
as  will  be  mentioned  later,  since  the  loth  century,  when  Ncxsc 
settlers  appeared  there,  and  the  names  of  many  famous  arctic 
explorers  have  been  associated  with  the  exploration  of  Greeniand. 
The  communication  between  the  Norse  setlkroeots  in  Greenland 
and  the  motherland  Norway  was  broken  cfi  af  the  end  of  tbe  X4th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  zsth  century,  and  the  Norsemen's 
knowledge  about  their  distant  colony  was  gradually  more  or 
less  forgotten.  The  sou8h  and  west  Coast  of  Greenland  was  then 
re^discovcrcd  by  John  Davis  in  July  1585,  though  previous  ex- 
plorers, as  Cortereal,  Frobisher  axul  others,  had  seen  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  i6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  work 
of  Davis  (1586-1568),  Hudson  (x6io)  and  Baffin  (1616)  in  the 
western  seas  afforded  some  knowledge  of  the  west  coast.  This 
was  added  to  by  later  explorers  and  by  whalers  and  sealers. 
Among  explorers  «ho  in  the  19th  century  were  speclAHy  con- 
nected with  the  north-wesi  coast  may  be  mentioned  £.  A, 
Ingleficld  (1852)  wfaosailed  into  Smith's  Sound,'  EUsha  KentKane 
(1853-1855)*  who  worked  northward  through  Smith  Sound  into 
Kane  Basin,  and  Charles  Francis  Hall  (1871)  irho  exploved  the 
strait  (Kennedy  Channel  and  Robeson  Channel)  to  the  north  of 
this.* 

The  northern  east  coast  wassighted  by  Hudson  (1607)  in  about 
73*  30'  N.  (C.  Hold  with  Hope),  and  during  the  17th  century  and 


'  Inglefield,  Summer  Search  for  Franklin  (London,  1853). 

■ I,  1856)- 

avis.  Solaris  {HaU's)  NarJM  Fd^  EnpedUio 
1876).    See  abo  Besacia,  Du  Murikmaeht  Nordppt-ExpedU 


■  Second  CrinneU  Expedition  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia*. 


-  ^econa  urtnneu  cjcpeattion  (2  vols.,  f  tiiladclphia.  1856). 
»  Davis.  Poiaris  {HaWs)  Norik  Pottr  Expedition  (WashhiBton, 
76).    See  abo  Besacla.  Du  ammkamidm  NordPol-EspnUidn 
(Uipsig,  1879)- 


later  this  northern  coast  was  prob&iy  visited  by  many  Dntth 
whalers.  The  first  who  gave  more  accurate  information  was  the 
Scottish  whaler,  Captain  William  Scoresby,.jun.  (1822),  who, 
with  his  father,  explored  the  coast  between  69^  and  75"  N.,  and 
gave  the  first  fairly  trustworthy  map.  of  tt.^  Captains  Edward 
Sabine  and  Ciavecing  (1825)  visited  the  coast  between  72°  5'  and 
75**  it'  N,  and  met  the  only  Eskimo  ever  seen  in  this  pan  of 
Greenland.  The  second  German  polar  expedition  in  1870. 
under  Carl  Christian  Koldewey^  (i&37'-i9o8),  reached  77**  N. 
(Cape  Bismarck);  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1905,  ascertained 
that  this  point  was  on  an  island  (the  Dove  Bay  of  the  Genxiaa 
expedition  being  in  reality  a  strait)  and  penetrated  farther  north, 
to  about  78**  16'.  From  this  poSnt  the  nonb-east  coast  remained 
unexplored,  though  a  sight  was  reported  in  1670  by  a  whaler 
named  Lambert,  and  again  in  1775  as  far  north  as  79^  by  Daines 
Barrington,  until  a  Danish  expedition  under  Mylius  Erichsen  in 
1906-1908  explored  it,  discovering  NoKth*£ast  For^nd,  the 
easternmost  point  (see  Poiae  Re(UONS  and  map).  The 
southern  part  of  the  east  coast  was  first  explored  by  the  Dane 
Wilhelm  August  Graah  (1829-^630)  between  Cape  Farewell  and 
ds"*  i6'  N.«  In  1883-1885  the  Danes  G.  Holm  and  T.  V.  Garde 
carefully  expbred  and  mapped  the  coast  from  Cape  Farewell 
to  Angmagnalik,  in  66°  HJ  F.  Nansen  and  his  companions 
also  travelled  along  a  port  of  this  coast  in  1888.'  A.  £.  Nordensr 
ki5ld,  in  the  "  Sophia,"  landed  near  Angma|ssaUk,  in  65*"  36'  N.. 
in  1883.*  Captain  C.  Rydcr,in  1891-1892,  explored  and  mapped 
the  large  Scorcsby  Sound,  or,  more  correctly,  Scmesby  Fjord." 
Lieutenant  G.  Amdmp,  in  1899,  explored  Che  coast  from  Ang- 
magssalik  north  to  67**  22'  N.^^  A  part  of  this  coast,  about 
d?"*  N.,  had  also  been  seen  by  Nansen  in  1882."  In  1899  Professor 
A.  G.  Nathorst  explored  the  land  between  Frana  Josef  Fjord 
and  Scoresby  Fjord^ where  the  large  King  Oscar  Fjord,  connecting 
Davy's  Sound  with  Franz  Joseph  Fjord,  was  discovered."  In 
X900  Lieutenant  Amdrup  explored  the  stiU  unknown  east  roast 
from  69"  to'  N.  south  to  67"  N." 

From  the  work  of  explorers  in  the  north-west  it  had  been 
possible  to  infer  the  approximate  latitude  of  the  northward 
termination  of  Greenland  long  before  it  was  definitely  known. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  X9th  century  several  ej^ftorers  gave 
attention  to  this  question.  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Admiral) 
L.  A.  Beaumont  (r876),  of  the  Nares  Expedition,  explored  the 
coast  north-east  M  Robeson  Channel  to  82°  40'  N.^*  In  18B2 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Lockwood  and  Sergeant  (afterwards  Captain) 
D.  L.  Brainard,  of  the  U.S.  expedition  to  Lady  Franklin 
Bay,*^  explored  the  north-west  coast  beyond  Beaumont's  farthest 
to  a  promontory  in  83°  24'  N.'  and  40°  46'  £.  and  they  saw 
to  the  north*east  Cape  Washington,  in  about  83**  38'  N.  and 
39°  30'  E.,  the  most  northerly  point  ol  land  till  then  observed. 
In  July  1892  R.  £.  Peary  and  £.  Astrup,  crossing  by  land  from 
In^efield  Gulf,  Smith  Sound,  discovereid  Independence  Bay  on 

the  north-east  coast  in  81°  3  7 '  N.  and  34**  5'  W."    In  May  1895  it 

*  Journal  of  a  Vayag*  to  tm  Northern  Whale  Fishery  (1823). 

*  Die  sweite  deulsche  Nordpolarfahrt  (1873- 1875). 

^Reise  til  Ostkvsten  af  Crdnland  (1832;  trans,  by  G.  Gordon 
Macdout^II,  1837). 
'  MeddeldseromGHknlani,  parts ht.  and x.  (Copenhagen.  1888). 

*  Tht  First  OoMin^  ofG/tenhnd,  vol.  I.  (Loaaon,  iwo),  H.  Mohn 
and  F.  Nansen;  "  \VisscnschartUche  Ergcbnisfic  von  Dr  F.  Nansen 
Durchquerune  von  Gronland  **  (1 888),  Ergiinzungsheft  No.  105  zu 
Petermanns  Mitteilungen  (Gotha.  1892). 

*A.  F.  Nordenski&ld,  Dm  andra  Dieksmuka  Exfieditionen  tU 
GrOnland  (Stockholm.  1885). 

^  iliinfie/e/jrromGrdn/aff^,pts.xv!i.-xIx.  (Copenhagen,  1895- 1896). 

"  Ceoira^sk  Tidshrift,  xv.  53-71  (Copenhagen,  1899). 

^  Ihii.  vii.  76-79  (Copenhagen.  1884). 

^'  The  Ceotraphieal  JoumM,  xiv.  $34  (1699);  xvii.  48  (1901).: 
7Vi  Smmv  *  Norra  ishafvet  (Stockholm,  1901). 

^*  Medddelier  om  Crdnland,  parts  xxvi.-xxvli. 

"Nares,  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea  (2  vols.  London,  1877).  Sec 
also  Blue  Book,  journals, &c., (Nares)  Expedition,  1875-1B76  (London, 
1«77). 

I' A.  W,  Greely«  Report  an  tie  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
Expedition  to  iMy  Franklin  Bay^  CrinneU  Land,  vols.  L  and  U. 
(Washington,  1885);  Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service  (2  vols.  London, 
1886). 

»  R.  E.  Pfeary.  Nmtkumri  ever  the'*  Great  lee  "  (2  vols.  New  York. 
1898) :  E.  Astrup^  Bhstdi  N^ipekn's  N^keee  (Chriafiiania,  189s). 
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«*>  reridtcd  by  pE«ir.'"l>o  mppowd  tBbbty  (a  be  1  UHnid  I 

municaling  wiib  Viclari*  Inlet  on  the  north-wKt  coist.  Ti 
aotlb  Hcilpiin  Land  ud  Melville  Land  were  wen  iinii: 
Donfaflwdt,  but  the  probibiUiy  teemed  to  be  ihit  the  eaist 
trended  norlb-west.  Idiqot  Peary  rounded  tbe  north  point 
peiwltated  as  fat  north  aj  S3*  jo'  N,    The  scanty  eiploi 
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ni«tBtti, in Si'so'N."  Nonlenikilildprnetrale^ 
1  m.  isLind  in  6i'  10'  X.,  and  two  Lappa  ol  ha 
Btill  iaither  on  skit,  to  a  point  narly  under  4;* 
<ni  ol  Ueo  ft.  Feary  and  Malfaird  reached  in 
m.  inland,  1  height  o(  jjoo  (I,  In  69°  30'  N. 
c  cunpauont  in  iSSS  madt  Ihe  first  complela 
t,  •roriiing  from  tke  cut 
64*  is'  N.,  and  reached 
,  height  of  Sgii  ft.  Feary  and  Astcuo.  as 
.Inady  indiciled,  ciossed  io  iB^ 
part  of  the  inland  kt  bclwnn  78°  and  Si'  N., 
thing  a  height  ol  about  Ekx»  It.,  and  dtter- 
icd  ibc  norihem  teraiinallon  ol  the  ice- 
ciing.  Pcuy  oiade  very  nearly  the  uma 
raey  again  in  1895.  CapUin  T.  V.  Garde 
1S9I  the  inlerfot  of  the  i  ' 


NecdensltilUd  and  Becggien  walked  3J  m, 
of  Aulalsivik  Fjord  (neir  Disco  Biy)  Io  an  elev«> 
The  Danish  capuin  Jena  Arnold  Dietrich  Jenjei 
181B,  the  Jensen  NunUakl  (5400  It,  above  the  seal 
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water,  near  their  mouths.  A  few  loundings  made  outside  tbu 
coast  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Qprds  continue  as  deep  submarine 
valleys  far  out  into  the  sea.  On  the  west  coast  there  are  also 
many  great  fjords.  One  of  the  best  known  from  earlier  days  is 
the  great  Godthaab  Fjord  (or  Baals  Revicr)  north  of  6^*  N.  Along 
the  east  coast  there  are  many  high  mountains,  excccdmg  6000  and 
7000  ft.  in  height.  One  of  the  highest  peaks  hitherto  measured  is  at 
Tiningncrtok,  on  the  Lindcnov  Fjord,  m  to"  m'  N.,  whkrh  is  7J40  ft. 
high.  At  the  bottom  of  Mogens  Heincsen  Fjord,  62*  30'  N.,  the 
peaks  are  6300  ft.,  and  in  the  region  of  Umanak.  63*  N.,  they  even 
exceed  6600  ft.  At  Umivik,  where  Nansen  began  his  journey 
across  the  inland  ice,  the  highest  peak  projecting  through  the  ice- 
covering  was  Camel's  Nunatak,  6440  ft.,  in  647  34'  N.  In  the 
region  of  Angmagssalik,  which  is  very  mountainous,  the  mouiltains 
rise  to  6500  It.,  the  most  prominent  peak  being  Ingoli's  Field,  in 
6(&*  ao'  N.,  about  6000  ft.,  which  is  seen  from  far  out  at  sea,  and  forms 
an  exceUent  landmark.  This  is  probably  the  Dloascrk  (t.r.  Blue 
Sark  or  blue  shirt)  of  the  old  Norsemen,  their  first  landmark  on 
their  way  from  Iceland  to  the  Ostcr  Oy^d,  the  present  ^ulianehaab 
district,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Greenland.  A  little  farther 
north  the  coast  is  much  lower,  rising  only  to  heights  of  2000  It., 
and  just  north  of  67*  10'  N.  only  to  500  it.  or  less.'  The  highest 
mountains  near  the  inner  brancnes  of  Scorcsby  Fjord  are  about 
7000  ft.  The  Pctcrmann  Spitze,  near  the  shore  of  Franz  Josef 
Fjord,  measured  by  Payer  and  found  to  be  11,000  ft.,  has  hitherto 
been  considered  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Greenland,  but 
according  to  Nathorst  it  **  is  probably  only  two-thirds  as  high  as 
Payer  supposed."  perhaps  between  8000  and  9000  ft. 

Along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  the  mountains  are  generally 
not  quite  so  high,  but  even  here  peaks  of  sooo  and  Cooo  ft.  are  not 
uncommon.  As  a  whole  the  coasts  are  unusually  mountainous,  and 
Greenland  forms  in  this  respect  an  interesting  exception,  as  there 
is  no  other  known  land  of  such  a,  size  so  filled  along  its  coasts  on  all 
sides  with  high  mountains  and  deep  fjords  and  valleys. 

The  Inland  Ice. — The  whole  interior  of  Greenland  is  completely 
covered  by  the  so-called  inland  ice.  an  enormous  Racier  formin|[  a 
regular  shield-shaped  expanse  of  snow  and  clacier  ice,  and  burying 
all  valleys  and  mountains  far  below  Its  surface.    Its  area  is  about 

J  1 5.400  sq.  m.,  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  glacier  of  the  northern 
cmisphere.  Only  occasionally  there  emerge  lofty  rocks,  isolated  but 
not  completely  covered  by  the  ice-cap;  such  rocks  are  known  as 
nunaiaks  (an  Eskimo  worci).  The  inland  ice  rises  in  the  interior  to 
a  level  of  9000,  ai\d  in  places  perhaps  10,000  ft.  or  more,  and  descends 
gradually  by  extremely  gentle  slopes  towards  the  coasts  or  the 
bottom  of  tne  fjords  on  all  sides,  discharging  a  great  part  of  its 
yearly  drainage  or  surplus  of  precipitation  in  the  Torm  of  icebergs 
in  the  fjords,  the  so-called  ice-fjords,  which  are  numerous  both  on 
the  west  and  on  the  east  coast.  These  icebergs  float  «way,  and  are 
gradually  melted  in  the  sea,  the  temperature  oiwhich  is  thus  lowered 
by  cold  stored  up  in  the  interior  of  Greenland.  The  last  remains  of 
these  icebergs  arc  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  south  of  Newfoundland. 
The  surface  of  the  inland  ice  forms  in  a  transverse  section  from  the 
west  to  the  cast  coast  an  extremely  regular  curve,  almost  approach- 
ing an  arc  of  a  wide  circle,  which  along  r>Iansen*8  route  has  its  highest 
riJgc  somewhat  nearer  the  east  than  the  west  coast.  The  same  also 
seems  to  be  the  case  farther  south.  The  curve  shows,  however, 
slight  irregularities  in  the  shape  of  undulations.  The  anjgle  of  the 
slope  decreases  gradually  from  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice,  where 
it  may  be  i**  or  more,  towards  the  Interior,  where  it  is  o*.  In  the 
interior  the  surface  of  the  inland  ke  is  composed  of  dry  snow  which 
never  melts,  and  is  constantly  packed  ana  worked  smooth  by  the 
winds,  it  extends  as  a  completely  even  plain  of  snow,  with  long, 
almost  imperceptible,  undulations  or  waves,  at  a  height  of  7000  to 
10,000  ft.,  obhterating  the  features  of  the  underlying  land,  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  which  arc  completely  interred.  Over  the 
deepest  valleys  of  the  land  in  the  intenor  this^  ice-cap  must  be  at 
least  6000  or  7000  ft.  thick  or  more  Approaching  the  coasts  from 
the  interior,  tne  snow  of  the  surface  gradually  changes  its  structure. 
At  first  it  becomes  more  coarse-grained,  like  the  ^'ini  Scknee  of  the 
Alps,  and  is  moist  by  melting  dunng  the  summer.  Nearer  the  coast, 
where  the  nKlting  on  the  surface  is  napre  considerable,  the  wet 
snow  freezes  hard  during  the  winter  and  is  more  or  less  transformed 
into  ice,  on  the  surface  of  which  rivers  and  lakes  are  formed,  the 
water  of  which,  however,  soon  finds  its  way  through  crevasses  and 
hol»  in  the  ice  down  to  its  under  surface,  and  reaches  the  sea  as  a 
sub-glacial  river.  Near  its  mar^  the  surface  of  the  inland  ice  is 
broken  up  by  numerous  large  crevasses,  formed  by  the  outward 
motion  01  the  glacier  covering  tlie  underlying  land.  The  steep  ice- 
walls  at  the  margin  of  the  mland  ice  snow,  especially  where  the 
motion  of  the  ice  is  slow,  a  distinct  striation,  which  indicates  the 
strata  of  annual  precipitation  with  the  intervening  thin  scams  of 
dust  (Nordenski61d's  kryokonitc).    This  is  partly  dust  blown  on 

'See  C.  Kruuse  in  Ceografisk  Tidskrift,  xv.  64  (Copenhagen, 
1899).  See  also  F.  Nansen,  "  Die  OstkQste  GrOnlands,"  Erganzungs- 
beft  No.  io<  zu  PeUrmanns  UiluUungen  (Gotha,  1892),  p.  53  and 
pi.  iv.,  sketch  No.  li. 


to  the  surfwe  of  the  ice  from  the  ke-bira  «QMt*Und  ud  partly  the 

dust  of  the  atmosphere  brought  down  by  the  falling  snow  and 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  elacier's  covering  by  the  melting 
during  the  summer,  in  the  rapi^y  moving  glaciera  <rf  the  ice- 
fjocds  thin  striation  is  not  distinctljr  visibte,  being  evidently 
obliterated  by  the  strong  motion  of  the  ice  masses. 

^The  ice<ap  of  Greenland  roust  to  some  extent  be  considered  as  a 
viscous  mass,  which,  by  the  vertical  pressure  in  its  interior,  is  pressed 
outwards  and  slowly  flows  towards  the  coasts,  just  as  a  mass  of 
pitch  placed  on  a  ubie  and  ktft  to  itsdf  will  in  the  course  of  time 
now  outwards  towards  all  sides.  The  motion  of  the  outwards- 
creeping  inland  ice  will  lutturally  be  more  independent  of  the  con- 
figurations of  the  undcHying  Una  in  the  interior,  where  its  thickness 
is  so  enormous,  than  near  tne  margin  where  it  is  thinner.  Here  the 
ice  converges  into  the  valleys  and  moves  with  increasing  vdocity 
in  the  form  of  glaciers  into  the  fjords,  where  they  break  off  as  icfr- 
bergs.  The  drainage  of  the  interior  of  Greenland  is  thus  partly 
given  of!  in  the  solid  form  of  icebergs,  partly  by  the  melting  oC  the 
snow  and  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  ice-cap,  especially  near  its  western 
margin,  and  to  some  slight  extent  al<K>  by  the  melting  produced  on 
its  under  side  by  the  interior  heat  of  tne  earth.  After  Professor 
Amund  Helland  had,  in  July  187^,  discovered  the  amazingly  great 
velocity,  up  to  64)  ft.  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  which  the  glaciers 

Steenstrup 
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in  1886-1887.  ^^  Dry^lski  in  1891-1893.^  and  several  American 
expeditions  m  later  years,  all  examined  the  question  closely.  The 
highest  known  velocities  of  glaciers  were  measured  by  Ryder  in  the 
Upemivik  glacier  (in  73*  N.),  where,  between  the  13th  and  14th  of 
August  of  1886,  he  found  a  vdocity  of  IM  ft.  in  twenty-four  hours, 
andf  an  average  velocity  during  several  oays  of  loi  ft.  (Danish).* 
It  was,  however,  ascertained  that  there  is*  great  difference  between 
the  velocities  of  the  gladers  in  winter  and  in  summer.  For  instance, 
Ryder  found  that  tne  Upemivik  glacier  had  an  average  velocity 
oionly  33  ft.  in  April  1887.  There  seem  to  be  periodical  oscillations 
in  the  extension  of  the  glaciers  and  the  inland  ice  similar  to  those 
that  have  been  observed  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  elsewhere. 
But  these  interesting  phenomena  have  not  hitherto  been  subject  to 
systematic  observation,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  b  therefore 
uncertain.  Numerous  glacial  marks,  however,  such  as  polished 
striated  rocks,  moraines,  erratic  bfecks,  &c,  prove  that  the  whole 
of  Greenland,  even  the  small  islands  and  skerries  outside  the  coast, 
has  once  been  covered  by  th^  inland  ice. 

Numerous  raised  beaches  and  terraces,  containing  shells  of  marine 
mollu&ca,  &c.,  occur  along  the  whole  coast  of  Oeenland,  and  indicate 
that  the  whole  of  this  large  island  has  been  raised,  or  the  sea  has 
sunk,  in  post-glacial  times,  after  the  inland  ice  covered  its  now  ice- 
bare  outskirts.  In  the  north  along  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound  these 
traces  of  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  land,  or  sinking  of  the  sea,  are 
very  marked ;  but  they  are  also  very  distinct  in  the  south,  altbousfa 
not  found  So  high  above  sea-level,  which  seems  to  dhow  that  the 
upheaval  has  been  greater  in  the  north.  In  Uvkungsat  Fjord 
(12*  20'  N.)  the  highest  terrace  is 480 ft.  above  the  sea.*  On  Manitsok 
(65*  30^  N.)  the  highest  raised  beach  was  360  ft.  above  the  sea.* 
In  the  Isortok  Fjord  (67*  it'  N.)  the  highest  raised  beach  is  380  ft. 
above  sea-level.*  In  the  Ameralik  Fjord  (64*  14'  N.)  the  highest 
marine  terrace  is  aboot  340  ft.  above  sea4evel,  and  at  lliverulik 
(63*  14'  N.),  north  of  Fiskernaes,  the  highest  terrace  u  about  33s  ft. 
above  the  sea.  At  Kaknrsnak,  near  the  Bjdrnesund  (6a*  50'  N.). 
a  terrace  is  found  at  615  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  of  marine  origin?  In  the  JuKanchaab  district,  between  60* 
and  61*  N.,  the  highest  marine  terraces  are  found  at  about  160  ft. 
above  the  sea.*  The  highest  marine  terrace  obsnved  in  Scoresby 
Fjord,  on  the  east  coast,  was  240  ft.  above  sea  level.*  There  is  a 
common  belief  that  during  ciuite  recent  times  the  west  and  south- 
west coast,  within  the  Danish  possessions,  has  been  sinking.  Al- 
though there  are  many  indications  which  may  make  this  probable, 
none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  quite  decisive.'* 

[Ctoloty.^So  far  as  made  out,  the  structure  of  explored  Greenlaad 
is  as  follows: 

I.  Laurentian  fn^iu  forms  the  greatest  mass  of  the  exposed 
rocks  of  the  country  bare  of  ice.  They  are  found  on  both  ddcs  of 
Smith  Sound,  rising  to  heights  of  2000  it.,  and  underlie  the  Miocene 
and  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Disco  Island,  Nouraoak  Peninsula  and  the 

*  E.  V.  Drygalski.  CrOnland-Expedilion  der  CfseUschtft  fOr  Eri- 
kunde  cu  Benin,  iSQi-iSoj  (2  vols.,  Beriln,  1897). 

*  Mtddddier  om  Criniand,  part  viii.  pp.  203-370  (Copenhagen, 
1889). 

*  iMrf.,  part  iv.  p.  330  (Copenhagen,  18S3);  see  Also  pari  xiv.  pp. 


pAft  xv(.  pp. 
iSo-«M  (1896). 

•  Ibid.,  part  xix.  p.  175  <r896). 

»•/*/</.  part  i.  p.  34;  part  ii.  p.  40;  part  xiv..  pp.  M3*<}47; 
part  IV.  p.  237;  part  viii.  p.  26. 
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<MItM  of  Pendulara  Idand  inE^Krt  Greenland.  Andent  schists 
occur  on  the  east  coast  sotith  of  Angma^saatik,  and  basalts  and 
schists  are  found  in  Scorcsby  Fjord,  it  ts  pouible  that  some  of 
these  rocks  are  also  of  Huronian  age,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
rocks  so  designated  by  the  geologists  of  the  "  Alert "  and  "  Dis- 
covery "  expedition  are  real^  the  rocks  so-  known  in  Canada,  or 
are  a  continuous  portion  of  the  fundamental  or  oldest  gneiss  of  the 
nortb-west  of  Scothind  and  the  western  isles. 

3.  SilunoM. — Upper  Silurian,  having  a  strong  relation  to  the 
Wenlock  group  of  Britain,  but  with  an  American  lacics,  and  Lower 
SOttrian,  with  a  succession  much  the  same  as  in  British  North 
America,  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound,  and  Nafhorst  has 
discovered  them  in  King  Oscar  Fjord,  but  not  as  yet  so  far  south 
as  the  Danish  possessions. 

3.  Devonian  rocks  are  believed  to  occur  in  Igaliko  and  Tunnu- 
diofbik  Fjords,  in  S.W.  Greenland,  but  as  they  are  unfossiliferous 
sandstone,  rapidly  disintegrating,  this  cannot  be  known.  It  is, 
however,  likely  that  this  formation  pccurs  in  Greenland,  for  in 
Dana  Bay,  Captain  Feilden  found  a  sjpecies  of  Spirijtra  and  Pro- 
dmctus  mesohbus  or  eosUxtus,  though  it  is  possible  that  these  fossils 
represent  the  "  Ursa  stage  "  (Heer)  of  tne  Lower  Carboniferous. 
A  few  Devonian  forms  have  also  been  recorded  from  the  Parry 
Archipelago,  and  Nathorst  has  shown  the  existence  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  fades  of  Devonian  in  Traill  Island,  Geographical  Sodcty 
Island,  Ymer  Island  and  Gauss  Peninsula. 

4.  Carboniferous. — In  erratic  blocks  of  sandstone,  found  on  the 
Disco  shore  of  the  Waigat  have  been  detected  a  SipUaria  and  a 
species  of  cither  Pecppims-or  Gleiekeuia,  pcrhapa  of  this  age;  and 
probably  much  of  the  satrenie  Borthem  coast  of  EUesmere  Land, 
and  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the  opposite  Gcecjiland  shore, 
contains  a  clearly  developed  Carboniferous  Limestone  fauna, 
klentkal  with  that  so  widely  distributed  over  the  North  American 
conlinent,  and  refeiable  also  to  British  and  Spitsbetgen  species. 
Of  the  Coal  Measures  above  these,  if  they  occur,  we  know  nothing 
at  present.  Capt.  Feilden  notes  as  suggestive  that,  though  the 
explorers  have  not  met  with  this  formation  on  the  northern  shores 
of  Greenland,  yet  it  was  observed  that  a  continuation  of  the  direction 
of  the  known  strike  of  the  limestones  of  Feilden  peninsula,  carried 
over  the  polar  area,  passes  through  the  ndghbourhood  of  Spitsbcri^n. 
where  the  fomution  occurs,  and  contains  certain  spedes  identical 
with  those'of  the  Grinncll  Land  rocks  of  this  horizon.  The  facies  of 
the  fossils  is,  according  to  Mr  Etheridge,  North  American  and 
Canadlao,  though  many  of  the  species  are  British.  The  cocals  are 
few  in  number,  but  the  MaUuscotda  (Polyaaa)  are  more  numerous 
in  species  and  individuals.  No  Secondary  rocks  have  been  dis- 
covered In  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  West  Greenland,  but  they 
are  present  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  in  more  southerly  latitudes 
than  Smith  Sound. 

5.  yununc.— 'These  do  not  occur  on  the  west  coast,  but  on  the 
east  coast  the  German  expedition  discovered  marls  and  sanastoacs 
on  Kuhn  Island,  resembling  those  of  the  Russian  Jurassic,  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  the  genus  AueeUa,  Oleostephanus  Payeri, 
O.  strialaeis,  Belemnites  PaHderiamus,  B.  wiffeiutr,  B,  absolMlus, 
and  a  Cyprina  near  to  C.  tyssolae.  On  the  south  coast  of  the  same 
island  are  coarse-grained,  brownish  micaceous  and  light-coloured 
calcareous  sandstone  and  marls,  containing  fossils,  which  render 
it  probable  that  they  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  coal-bearing  Jurassic 
focka  of  Brora  (Scotland)  and  the  Middle  Dogger  of  Yorkriitre. 
There  is  also  coal  on  Kuhn  Island. 

The  Danish  expeditions  of  1899-1900  have  added  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  ol  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  East  Greenland.  Rhactic- 
Lias  plants  nave  been  described  by  Dr  Harts  from  Cape  Stewart 
and  VankklOft.  Dr  Madsen  baa  recomiiaed  fossib  that  correspond 
with  those  from  the  Inferior  oolite,  Cornbrash  and  Callovian  oC 
England.    Upper  Kimmeridge  and  Portlandian  beds  also  occur. 

o.  Cretaceous. — Beds  of  this  age,  consisting  of  sandstones  and 
coal,  are  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  Disco  Island  and  the 
flouthcm  side  of  the  Noursoak  Peninsula,  the  beds  in  the  former 
locality,  "  the  Kome  strata  "  of  Nordenskldid,  being  the  oldest. 
They  reach  1000  ft.  in  thickness,  occupying;  undulating  hollows  in 
the  underlying  gneiss,  and  dip  towards  the  Noursoak  Peninsula  at 
ao*,  when  the  overlying  Atanakeidluk  strata  come  in.  Both  these 
seriea  contain  numerous  plant  remains,  evergreen  oaks,  magnolias, 
aralias,  Ac,  and  scams  of  lignite  (coal),  which  is  burnt;  but  in 
neither  occur  the  marine  beds  of  the  United  States.  Still,  the 
presence  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  such  as  Afagnolia  altemans,  in  the 
Atanakerdluk  strata,  proves  their  close  alliance  with  the  Dakota 
series  of  the  United  States.  The  underiying  Kome  beds  are  not 
present  in  the  American  series.  They  are  characteriaed  bv  fine 
cycads  {Zamites  arcticus  and  Clossotamites  Hokenetgeri),  which  also 
occur  in  the  Urconbn  strata  of  Wernsdorff. 

7.  Jyff^^ne.— ^is  formation,  one  of  the  most  widdv  spread  in 
polar  lands,  though  the  mott  local  in  Greenland,  ia  also  the  best 
known  feature  in  its  geology.  It  is  limited  to  Disco  Island,  and 
perhaps  to  a  small  part  of  the  Noursoak  Peninsula,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  consists  of  numerous  thin  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale  and  coal — the  sideritic  shale  containing  immense  quantities 
of  leaves,  stemsi  fruit,  &c.,  as  well  as  some  msects,  and  the  coal 
pieces  of  cettnite.  The  study  of  these  plant  and  insect  remains 
•hows  that  forests  containing  a  vegetation  very  similar  to  that  of 


California  and  the  sootbem  Unfted  State*,  in  tome  instances  even 
the  spedes  of  trees  bdng  all  but  Identical,  flourished  in  70*  N, 
during  geological  periods  comparatively  recent.  These  beds,  as 
well  as  the  Cretaceous  series,  from  whlcn  they  are  as  yet  only  im- 
perfectly  distinguished,  are  associated  with  sheets  ctf  basalt,  which 
penetrate  them  in  great  dikes,  and  in  some  places,  owing  to  the 
wearing  away  of  the  softer  sedimentary  rocks,  stand  out  in  long 
walb  running  across  the  beds.  These  Miocene  strata  have  not  been 
found  hrther  north  on  the  Greenland  shore  than  the  region 
mentioned;  but  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  on  the  Grinnell  Land  side 
of  Smith  Sound,  they  again  appear,  so  that  the  chances  are  they 
will  be  found  on  the  opposite  coast,  though  doubtless  the  great 
disintegration  Greenland  has  undersone  and  is  undergoing  has 
destroyed  many  of  the  softer  beds  01  fossiliferous  rocks.  On  the 
cast  coast,  more  particularly  in  Hochstetter  Foreland,  the  Miocene 
beds  again  appear,  and  wc  may  add  that  there  are  traces  of  them 
even  on  the  west  coast,  between  Sonntag  Bay  and  Foulke^ Fjord,  at 
the  entrance  to  Smith  Sound.  It  thus  appean  that  since  early 
Tertiary  times  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  climate  <» 
Greenland. 

Nathbrst  has  suggested  that  the  whole  of  Greenland  is  a  "horst,** 
in  the  subordinatefolds  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  deeper  "  eraben/' 
the  younger  rocks  are  preserved^  often  with  a  covering  of  Tertiary 
or  later  bva  flows.* — T.  A.  H-l 

Minerals. — Native  Iron  was  found  by  NordensldOld  at  Ovifafc, 
on  Disco  Island,  in  1870,  and  brought  to  Sweden(i87i)as  meteorites. 
The  heaviest  nodule  weighed  over  30  tons.  Similar  native  iron  hai 
later  been  found  by  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup  in  several  places  on  the 
west  coast  enclosed  as  smaller  or  larger  nodules  in  the  oasalt.  This 
iron  has  very  often  beautiful  Widmannstfttten  figures  like  those  of 
iron  meteontes,  but  It  is  obviously  of  tcUuiic Origin.*  In  1895 
Peary  found  native  iron  at  Cape  York;  nnce  John  Ross's  voyage 
in  1818  it  has  been  known  to  exist  there,  and  from  it  the  Eskimo  got 
iron  for  their  weapons.  In  1897  Peary  brought  the  largest  nomile 
to  New  York;  it  was  estimated  to  weigh  nearly  too  tons.  This 
iron  is  considered  by  several  of  the  first  authorities  on  the  subject 
to  be  of  meteoric  ori^n,'  but  no  evidence  hitherto  given  seems  to 
prove  dedsivcly  that  it  cannot  be  telluric.  That  the  nodules  found 
were  lying  on  gneissic  rock,  with  no  basaltic  rocks  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  does  not  prove  that  the  iron  may  not  originate  from  basalt, 
for  the  nodules  may  have  been  transported  by  the  gladers,  like 
other  erratic  blocks,  and  will  stand  erosion  moch  longer  than  the 
basalt,  which  may  long  ago  have  disappeared.  This  iron  seems, 
however  in  several  respects  to  be  unlike  the  celebrated  large  nodules 
of  iron  found  by  NordenskiOld  at  Ovifak,  but  appeare  to  resemble 
much  more  closely  the  softer  kind  of  iron  nodules  found  by  Steenstrup 
in  the  basalt;*  It  stands  exposure  to  the  air  eoually  wdl,  aiul  haa 
similar  Widmannstfttten  figures  vcrv  sharp,  as  Is  to  be  cjqiected  in 
such  a  large  mass.  It  contains,  however,  more  nlckd  and  also 
phosphorus.  A  few  other  minerals  may  be  noticed,  and  some  have 
been  worked  to  a  small  extent — graphite  is  abundant,  particolariy 
near  Upemivik;  cryolite  is  found  almost  exclusivdy  at  Ivigtut: 
copper  has  been  observed  at  several  places,  but  only  in  nodules  ami 
laminae  of  limited  extent;  and  coal  of  poor  quality  is  found  in  the 
districts  about  Disco  Bay  and  Umanak  r  jord.  Steatite  or  soapstone 
has  long  been  used  by  tne  nati^s  for  the  manufacture  of  lamps  and 
vessels. 

Climate.— The  climate  b  very  uncertain,  the  weather  channng 
suddenly  from  bright  sunshine  (when  mosquitos  often  swarm)  to 
dense  fog  or  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  icy  winds.  At  Julianehaab 
in  the  extreme  south-west  the  winter  is  not  much  colder  than  that 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  same  locality  j  but  its  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  whole  year  probably  approximates  to  that  on  the 
Norwegian  coast  600  m.  farther  north.  The  dimate  of  the  interior 
has  been  found  to  be  of  a  continental  character,  with  lar^je  nn^ 
of  temperature,  and  with  an  almost  permanent  anti-cyclonic  region 
over  the  interior  of  the  inland  ice.  from  which  the  prevailing  winds 
radiate  towards  the  coasts.  On  the  64th  parallel  tne  mean  annual 
temperature  at  an  elevation  of  6560  ft.  b  supposed  to  be  -i^*  F., 
or  reduced  to  sea-level  5**  F.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the 
interior  farther  north  b  supposed  to  be  -10*  F.  reduced  to  sea-leveL 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  month,  July,  in  the  interior 
shouki  be,  reduced  to  sea-level,  on  the  64th  parallel  ^2*  F.,  and 
that  of  the  coldest  month,  January,  about  -22  F.,  while  in  North 
Greenland  it  is  probably  -40*  reduced  to  sea-level.  Here  we  may 
probably  find  the  lowest  temperatures  of  the  northern  hembphere. 
The  interior  of  GreenUnd  contains  both  summer  and  winter  a  pole 
of  cold,  situated  in  the  opposite  k>ngitude  to  that  of  Siberia,  with 
which  it  b  well  able  to  compete  in  extreme  severity.  On  Nansen's 
expedition  temperatures  of  about  -49*  F.  were  experienced  during 

1  See  A.  G.  Nathorst,  "  Bidrag  till  nordfistra  GrOnlands  geologi,*' 
with  map  C^ttogiska  Foreningens  i  StocMMm  Fdrkandlingar, 
No.  257,  Bd.  23,  Heft  4,  1901 ;  O.  Heer,  Flora  fossilis  Arciica 
(7  vols.,  1868-1883),  and  especially  Meddeldser  om  Crinland  for 
numerous  papera  on  the  geology  and  palaeontology. 

>  Medd.  om  Crdnl.,  part  iv.  pp.  115-13I  (Copeahasen,  1883). 

•See  Peary,  Northward  over  the  ** Great  ice"  H  604  et  leq. 
(New  York,  1898)^, 

«  See  /oc.  cit.  pp.  127-128. 
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Che  nighu  in  the  beginniii|;  of  Septemherf  and  the  minimum  durinc 
the  winter  nuty  probably  mnk  to— 90*  F.  in  the  interior  of  the  inland 
ice.  These  low  temperatures  are  evidently  caused  by  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  snow-surface  in  the  rareBed  air  in  the  interior. 
The  daily  range  of  temperature  b  therefore  very  considerable, 
sometimes  amounting  to  40".  Such  a  range  is  elsewhere  found  only 
in  deserts,  but  the  surface  of  the  inland  ice  may  be  considered  to  be 
an  elevated  desert  of  saow.>  The  climate  of  the  east  coast  is  on  the 
whole  considerably  more  arctic  than  that  of  the  west  coast  oq 
corresponding  latitudes;  the  land  is  much  more  completely  snow* 
covered,  and  the  snow-line  goes  considerably  lower.  The  probability 
also  is  that  there  is  more  precipitation,  and  that  the  mean  tempera- 
tures are  lower.*  The  well-known  strangely  warm  and  dry  J6kn- 
winds  of  Greenbnd  occur  both  on  the  west  and  the  east  coast; 
they  are  more  local  than  was  formerly  believed,  and  are  formed  by 
cyclonic  winds  passing  either  over  mountains  or  down  the  outer 
sfope  of  the  inland  ice.'  Mirage  and  similar  phenomena  and  the 
aurora  are  common. 

Fauna  and  Flora. — It  was  long  a^  coitimon  belief  that  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  Greenland  were  essentially  European,  a  circumstance 
which  would  make  it  probable  that  Greenland  has  been  separated 
by  sea  from  America  during  a  longer  period  of  time  than  from 
Efurope.  The  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  may,  however,  be 
doubted.  The  land  mammals  of  Greenland  are  decidedly  more 
American  than  European;  the  musk-ox,  the  banded  lemming 
{Cuniculiu  torguatus),  the  white  polar  wolf,  of  whigh  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  new  invasion  recently^  round  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  to  the  east  coast,  the  Eskimo  and  the  dog — probably  also 
the  remdeer — have  all  come  from  America,  while  the  other  land 
mammals,  the  polar  bear,  the  polar  fox,  the  Arctic  hare,  the  stoat 
{iiuslda  enm'iMaX  are  perfectly  circumpohur  forma.  The  spedea  of 
•eals  and  whales  are,  it  anythmg,  more  American  than  European, 
and  so  to  some  extent  are  the  fishes.  The  bladder-nose  seal 
(Cystophora  cristata),  for  instance,  may  be  said  to  be  a  Greenland- 
American  species,  while  a  Scandinavian  species,  such  as  the  grey 
seal  (Halichoerus  trypui),  appears  to  be  veiV  rare  both  in  Greenland 
and  America.  Of  the  sixty-one  species  of  birds  breeding  in  Green- 
land, eight  are  European- Asiatic,  four  are  American,  and  the  rest 
circumpolar  or  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  in  their  distribu- 
tion.* About  310  species  of  vascular  plants  are  found,  of  which 
about  forty  species  are  American,  forty-four  European- Asiatic, 
fifteen  endemic,  and  the  re^  common  both  to  America  and  Europe 
or  A^.  We  thus  see  that  the  American  and  the  European-Asiatic 
elements  of  the  flora  are  ncariy  eouivalent;  and  if  the  flora  of 
Arctic  North  America  were  better  known,  the  number  of  plants 
common  to  America  might  be  still  more  enIarg«L* 

In  the  south,  a  few  ^ts,  sheep,  oxen  and  pigs  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  whaling  mdustry  was  formeriy  prolific  off  the  west 
coast  but  decayed  when  the  right  whale  nearly  disappeared.  The 
white  whale  fishery  of  the  Eskimo,  however,  continued,  and  sealing 
as  important;  walruses  are  also  caught  and  sometimes  narwhal. 
There  are  also  important  fisheries  for  cod,  caplin,  halibut,  red  fish 
(JSehastes)  and  nepisak  (Cychpierus  lumfiu);  a  shark  (Somniosus 
murocepkalus)  is  taken  for  the  oil  from  its  liver;  and  sea-trout  are 
jfound  in  the  streams  and  small  lakes  of  the  south.  On  land  reindeer 
were  formerly  hunted,  to  their  practical  extinction  in  the  south, 
but  in  the  districts  of  Godthaab,  Sukkertoppen  and  Holstensborg 
there  are  still  many  reindeer.  The  eider-duck,  guillemot  and  other 
sea-birds  are  in  some  parts  valuable  for  food  in  winter,  and  so  is 
the  ptarmigan.  Egip  of  sea-birds  are  collected  and  eider-down. 
Valuable  fur  is  obtained  from  the  white  and  blue  fox,  the  skin  of 
the  eider-duck  and  the  polar  bear. 

At  Tasiusak  (73*  aa'  N.),  the  most  northern  civilised  settlement 
in  the  world,  raraening  has  been  attempted  without  success,  but 
several  plants  do  well  in  forcing  frames.  At  Umanak  (70*  40'  N.) 
is  the  most  northern  garden  in  the  world.  Broccoli  and  radishes 
grow  well,  turnips  (but  not  every  year),  lettuce  and  chervil  suc- 
ceed sometimes,  but  parsley  cannot  be  reared.    At  Jacobshavn 

»  H.  Mohn.  ••  The  Oimate  of  the  Interior  of  Greenland,"  Tk* 
ScoU.  Ceoir.  Manune,  vol.  ix.  (Edinburgh,  1893).  pp.  142-145.  199; 
M.  Mohn  and  F.  Nanaen,  "  Wissenscnafttiche  Ergebniase,"  ac. 
ErgSnzungsheft  No.  105  su  PeUrmanHS  MittetiungeniiSqi),  p.  51. 

'On  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  see  V.  Willaunie- 
Jantzen,  Medddelser  om  Gr&tiiandt  part  ix.  (1889).  pp.  285-310, 
part  xvii.  (189O,  pp.  171-180. 

*  See  A.  Paulsen,  MeU^elog.  Zeitschnfl  (1880),  p.  241 ;  F.  Nansen, 
Tlu  First  Crossing  ef  Greenland  (London,  1890),  vol.  U.  pp.  496-407; 
H.  Mohn  and  F.  Nansen.  "  Wisaenscnaftliche  Ergcbnisae,"  occ. 
Erginxungshcft  No.  105  xu  Petermanns  MiUeUungen  (1893),  p.  51. 

«H.  Winge,  "GrSttUnds  Fugle.'*  MeddeUUer  om  Crdnland, 
part  xxl.  pp.  62-63  (Copenhagen,  1899). 

*  See  J.  Lange,  "  Conspectus  florae  Groenlandicae,"  Ifeddddser 
om  Grdnland,  part  iii.  (Copenhagen,  1880  and  1887) ;  E.  Warming, 
"Om  GrOnbnds  V^etation,'*  Meddddser  om  GrOnland,  part  xn. 
(Copenhagen,  1888)- and  in  Botanische  JakrhUcher,  vol.  x.  (1888- 
i886>  See  also  A.  Blytt,  EnOers  JakrbiUher,  ii.  (1882).  pp.  1-50; 
A.  G.  Nathorst.  Otwrftp/  af  K  Vetenskap.  Akad.  Forkandi.  (Stock- 
holm, 1884):  "  Kritische  Bemerkungen  fiber  die  Geschichte  der 
VegeutionGrOnlaoda."  Botaniscke  JakrkiUker.  voL  xiv.  (1891). 


(69*  12'  N.),  only  some  15  m.  from  the  ialand  ke,  ^ r-m  wwcn* 

very  well;  broccoli  and  lettuce  grow  willingly;  the  apinach  pio- 
ducea  large  leaves:  chervil,  pepper-grass,  Icelo.  parsley  and  turnips 
grow  very  well ;  the  radishes  are  sown  and  gathered  twice  duriog 
the  summer  (June  to  August).  In  the  south,  in  the  Juliaoehaab 
district,  even  flowering  plants,  such  as  aster,  nemophiiia  and 
mignonette,  are  cultivated,  and  broccoli,  qiinach,  sorrei,  chervil, 
parsJey,  rhubarb,  turnips,  lettuce,  radishes  grow  well.  Potatoes 
give  fair  results  when  they  are  taken  good  care  of,  carrots  grow  to 
a  thickness  of  if  in.,  while  cabbage  does  poorly.  Strawberries 
and  cucumbers  have  been  ripened  in  a  forcing  frame.  In  the 
"  Kongespeil "  (King's  mirror)  of  the  I3ih  century  it  is  stated 
that  the  old  Norsemen  tried  in  vain  to  raise  barley. 
^  The  wild  vegetation  in  the  height  of  summer  is,  in  favoumbie 
situations,  profuse  in  individual  plants,  though  scanty  in  ^lecies. 
The  plants  are  of  the  usual  arctic  type,  and  ic&ntical  with  or  allied 
to  those  found  in  Lapland  or  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  British 
hills.  Forest  there  is  none  in  all  the  country.  In  the  north,  where 
the  lichen-covered  or  ice-shaven  rocks  do  not  protrude,  the  ground 
is  covered  with^  a  carpet  of  mosses,  creeping  dwarf  willows,  crow- 
berries  and  similar  plants,  while  the  flowers  most  common  are  the 
andromeda,  the  yellow  poppy,  pcdicularis,  pyrola,  &c  beakles  the 
flowering  mosses;  but  in  South  Greenland  there  is  something  in 
the  shape  of  bush,  the  dwarf  birches  even  rising  a  few  feet  in  very 
sheltered  places,  the  willows  may  grow  higher  tnan  a  man,  and  the 
vegetation  is  less  arctic  and  more  abundant. 

Cooemment  and  Trade.— -Tht  trade  of  Greeolaod  is  a  aMDopoly 
iof  the  Danish  crown,  dating  from  1774,  and  Is  administered  in 
Copenhagen  by  a  government  board  {Kongdigt  CrStdandske 
Handel)  and  in  the  country  by  various  governmeDt  officials 
In  order  to  meet  the  double  purposes  of  government  and  trade 
the  west  coast,  up  to  nearly  74"*  N.,  is  divided  into  two  inspco* 
torates,  the  southern  extending  to  67**  40'  N.,  the  northern  com- 
prising the  rest  of  the  country;  the  respective  seats  of  govern- 
ment being  at  Godthaab  and  Godhavn.  These  inspectorates 
are  ruled  by  two  superior  officials  or  governors  reqxmaible  to 
the  director  of  the  board  in  Copenhagen.  Each  of  the  inspec- 
torates is  divided  into  districts,  each  district  having,  in  addition 
to  the  chief  settlement  or  coUmi,  several  outlying  posts  and 
Eskimo  hunting  stations,  each  presided  over  by  an  udliggeTf 
who  is  responsible  to  the  colonibestyrer,  or  superintendent  of  the 
district.  These  trading  settlements,  which  dot  the  coast  for 
a  distance  of  1000  m.,  are  about  sixty  in  number.  From  the 
Eskimo  hunting  and  fishing  stations  blubber  is  the  chief  article 
received,  and  is  forwarded  in  casks  to  the  coloni,  where  it  is  boiled 
into  oil,  and  prepared  for  being  despatched  to  Copenhagen  by 
means  of  the  government  ships  which  arrive  and  leave  between 
May  and  November.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  navigation  is 
stopped,  though  the  winter  months  form  the  busy  seal-killing 
season.  The  principle  upon  which  the  government  acts  is  to 
give  the  nativts  low  prices  for  their  produce,  but  to  sell  them 
European  articles  of  necessity  at  prime  cost,  and  other  stores, 
such  as  bread,  at  prices  which  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  purchase 
and  freight,  while  no  merchandise  is  charged,  on  an  average, 
more  than  30%  over  the  cost  price  In  Denmark.  In  addition 
the  Greenlanders  are  allowed  to  order  goods  from  private  deaden 
on  paying  freight  for  them  at  the  rate  of  2id.  per  10  lb.  or  is.  6d. 
per  cub.  ft.  The  prices  to  be  paid  for  European  and  native 
articles  are  fixed  every  year,  the  prices  current  in  Danish  and 
Eskimo  being  printed  and  distributed  by  the  government. 
Out  of  the  payment  five-sixths  are  given  to  the  sellers,  and  one- 
sixth  devoted  to  the  Greenlanders*  public  fund,  spent  in  "  public 
works,'*  in  charity,  and  on  other  unforeseen  contingencies. 
The  object  of  the  monopoly  is  solely  for  the  good  of  the  Green- 
landers— to  prevent  spirits  being  sold  to  them,  and  the  vice, 
disease  and  misery  which  usually  attend  the  collision  between 
natives  and  civilization  of  the  trader's  type  being  introduced 
into  the  primitive  arctic  community.  The  inspectors,  in  addition 
to  being  trade  superintendents,  are  magistrates,  but  serious 
crime  is  very  rare.  Though  the  officials  arc  all-powerful,  local 
councils  or  parsissaet  were  organized  in  1857  in  every  diitrict. 
To  these  parish  parliaments  delegates  are  sent  from  every  station. 
These  parsissoks,  elected  at  the  rate  of  about  one  representative 
to  1 30  voters,  wear  a  cap  with  a  badge  (a  bear  rampant^ ,  and  aid 
the  European  members  of  the  council  in  distributing  the  surplus 
profit  apportioned  to  each  district,  and  generally  in  advising  as 
to  the  welfare  of  that  part  of  Greeidand  under  their  partial 
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controL  Tlie  muii]dp«]  ooancd  has  the  dispoul  of  20%  of  the 
annual  profits  made  on  produce  puccfaaacd  within  the  coofines 
of  each  distnct.  It  holds  two  sessions  every  year,  and  the 
discussions  are  entirely  in  the  Eskimo  language.  In  addition 
to  their  functions  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  the  parish  members 
have  to  investigate  crimes  and  punish  misdemeanours,  settle 
fitigations  and  divide  inheritances.  They  can  impose  fines  for 
small  offences  iu>t  worth  sending  before  the  inspector,  and,  in 
.:ases  of  high  misdemeanour,  have  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment. 

A  Danish  coloni  in  Greenland  might  seem  to  many  not  to  be 
a  cheerful  place  at  best;  though  in  the  long  summer  days  they 
would  certainly  find  some  of  those  on  the  southern  fjords  com> 
paratively  pleasant.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  most  people 
who  ever  lived  some  time  in  Greenland  always  long  to  go  back. 
There  are  generally  in  a  cohtti  three  or  four  Danish  houses, 
built  of  wood  and  pitched  over,  in  addition  to  storehouses  and 
a  blubber-boiling  establishment.  The  Danish  residents  may 
include,  besides  a  ct^oni-bestyrer  and  his  assistant,  a  missicnair 
or  deriorman,  at  a  few  places  also  a  doctor,  and  perhaps  a 
carpenter  and  a  schoolmaster.  In  addition  there  are  generally 
from  twenty  to  several  hundred  Eskimo,  who  live  In  huts  built 
<tf  stone  and  turf,  each  entered  by  a  short  tunnel.  Lately  their 
houses  in  the  cuioms  have  also  to  some  extent  been  bnilt  of 
imported  wood.  F<^owing  the  west  coast  northward,  the 
trading  centres  are  these:  in  the  south  inspectorate,  Juliane- 
haab,  near  which  are  remains  of  the  early  Noise  settlements  of 
Eric  the  Red  and  his  companions  (the  Ostet'-Bygil);  Frederiks* 
baab,  in  which  district  are  the  cryoUte  mines  cyf  Ivigtnt;  Godt- 
baab,  the  principal  settlement  of  ail,  in  the  nei|^bourhood  of 
which  are  also  oriy  Norse  remains  (the  Vesttr-Bygd);  Sukker- 
toppen,  a  most  picturesque  locality;  and  Hdstenborg.  In  the 
north  inq>ectorate  the  centres  are:  Egedesminde,  on  an  islet 
at  the  mouth  of  Disco  Bay;  Christianshaab,  one  of  the 
pleaaantest  settlements  in  the  north,  and  Jacobshavn,  on  the 
ixmer  shores  of  the  same  bay;  Godhavn  (or  IJevely)  on  the 
sooth  coast  of  Disco  Island,  formerly  an  important  seat  of 
the  whaling  Industry;  Ritenbenk,  Umanak,  and,  most  northerly 
of  all,  Upemivik.  On  the  east  coast  there  is  but  one  ccioni^ 
Angmagssalik,  in  65*  30'  N.,  only  established  in  1894.  For 
coclcttsstical  purposes  Danish  Greenland  a  reckoned  in  the 
province  of  the  bishop  of  Zeeland.  The  Danish  mission  in 
Greenland  has  a  yearly  grant  of  £3000  from  the  trading  revenue 
of  the  colony,  besides  a  contribution  of  £880  from  the  state. 
The  Moravian  mission,  which  had  worked  in  Greenland  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  retired  from  the  country  in  1900.  The 
trade  of  Greenland  has  on  the  whole  much  decreased  in  modem 
times,  and  trading  and  missions  cost  the  Dani^  state  a  com- 
paratively large  sum  (about  £ix,ooo  every  year),  althon^^  this 
b  partly  covered  by  the  income  from  the  rosralty  of  the  crjrolite 
mines  at  Ivigtut.  There  is,  however,  a  jrearly  deficiency  of  more 
than  £6000.  The  decline  b  the  yalue  of  the  trade,  which  was 
formerly  very  profitable,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought 
about  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  seal-oiL  It  might  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  a  decrease  in  the  GreenUind  seal  fisheries, 
caused  by  the  European  and  American  sealers  catching  larger 
quantities  every  year,  especially  along  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  and  so  actually  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
animals  in  the  Greenland  seas.  The  statistics  of  South  Greenland, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  demonstrate  any  such  decrease.  The 
average  number  of  seals  killed  annually  is  about  33,000.*    The 

■  Owing  to  representations  of  the  Swedish  government  in  1874 
as  to  the  killing  of  acaU  at  breeding  time  on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
hod,  and  the  consequent  lots  of  young  seals  left  to  die  of  starvation, 
the  Seal  Fisheries  Act  1875  was  passed  in  England  to  provide  for 
the  catablishaient  of  a  close  time  for  val  fishery  in  the  seas  In 
question.  This  act  empowered  the  crown,  by  order  in  council, ^to 
put  its  provtttons  in  force,  when  any  fordsn  state,  whose  ships 
or  subjects  were  engaged  In  the  seal  nshery  In  the  area  mentioned 
in  the  schedule  thereto,  had  made,  or  was  about  to  make,  similar  pro- 
visions with  renect  to  its  ahipe  and  subjects.  An  order  in  council 
under  the  act,  declaring  the  season  to  nqpn  on  the  3rd  of  April  in 
each  year,  was  issued  f^^bruary  8,  1876.  Rescinded  February  15, 
1876,  it  WB8  re-enacted  on  November  a8, 1876,  and  is  still  operative. 


annual  value  of  imports,  consisting  of  manufactured  goods, 
foodstuffs,  8cc.,  may  be  taken  somewhat  to  exceed  £40,000. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  (together  with  those  that  have 
lapsed)  have  been  already  indicated;  but  they  may  be  sum- 
marixed  as  including  seal-oil,  seal,  fox,  bird  and  bear  skins, 
fish  products  and  eiderdown,  with  some  quantity  of  worked 
skins. '  Walrus  txisks  and  walrus  hides,  which  In  the  days  of  the 
old  Norse  settlements  were  the  chief  articles  of  export,  are  now 
of  little  Importance. 

P^ftdation. — The  area  of  the  entire  Danish  colony  Is  estimated 
at  4S>ooo  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  in  igor  was  rr,8Q5.  The 
Europeans  number  about  300.  The  Eskimo  population  of 
Danish  Greenland  (west  coast)  seems  to  have  decreased  since 
the  middle  of  the  x8th  century.  Hans  Egede  estimated  the 
popuhtion  then  at  30,000,  but  this  is  probably  a  large  over- 
estimate. The  decrease  may  chiefly  have  been  due  to  infectious 
diseases,  especially  a  very  severe  epidemic  of  smallpox.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  rpth  century  there  was  on  the  whole  a  slight 
increase  of  the  native  population.  The  poptilation  fluctuates 
a  good  deal,  owing,  to  some  extent,  to  an  immigration  of  natives 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  The  population  of  the  east 
coast  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  decreasing  in  number,  several 
hundreds  chiefly  Hving  at  Angmagssalik.  In  the  north  part  of 
the  east  coast,  in  the  region  of  Scoresby  Fjord  and  Franz  Josef 
Fjord,  numerous  ruins  of  Eskimo  settlements  are  found,  and  in 
1823  Clavering  met  Eskimo  there,  but  now  they  have  cither 
completely  died  out  or  have  wandered  south.  A  little  tribe  of 
Eskimo  hving  in  the  region  of  Cape  York  near  Smith  Sound — 
the  so-called  "  Arctic  Hig^nders  "  or  Smith  Sound  Eskimo — 
number  about  340. 

ffut0ry. — In  the  beginning  of  the  roth  century  the  Norwegian 
Gunnbj6m,  son  of  Ulf  Krika,  is  reported  to  have  found  some 
ishinds  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  and  he  may  have  seen,  without 
landing  upon  it,  the  southern  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 
In  982  thie  Norwegian  Eiic  the  Red  sailed  from  Iceland  to  find 
the  land  which  GunnbjOm  had  seen,  and  he  spent  three  years 
on  its  south-western  coasts  exploring  the  country.  On  his  return 
to  Iceland  in  985  he  called  the  land  Greenland  in  order  to  make 
people  more  willing  to  go  there,  and  reported  so  favourably  on 
its  possibilities  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  followers. 
In  986  he  started  again  from  Iceland  with  25  ships,  but  only 
r4  of  them  reached  Greenland,  where  a  colony  was  founded  on 
the  south-west  coast,  in  the  present  Julianehaab  district.  Eric 
built  his  house  at  Brattalid,  near  the  inner  end  of  the  fjord 
Tunugdliarfik,  just  north  of  the  present  Julianehaab.  Other 
settlers  followed  and  in  a  few  years  two  colonies  had  been  formed, 
one  called  Ostcrbygd  in  the  present  district  of  Julianehaab 
comprising  later  about  190  farms,  and  another  called  Vestcr- 
bygd  farther  north  on  the  west  coast  in  the  present  district 
of  Godthaab,  comprising  later  about  90  farms.  Numerous  ruins 
in  the  various  fjords  of  these  two  districts  indicate  now  where 
these  colonies  were.  Wooden  cofllins,  with  skeletons  wrapped 
in  coarse  hairy  doth,  and  both  pagan  and  Christian  tombstones 
with  runic  Inscriptions  have  been  found.  On  a  voyage  from 
Norway  to  Greenland  Leif  Ericsson  (son  of  Eric  the  Red)  dis- 
covered America  in  the  year  1000,  and  a  few  years  later  Torfinn 
Karlsefne  sailed  with  three  ships  and  about  1 50  men,  from  Green- 
land to  Nova  Scotia  to  form  a  colony,  but  returned  three  years 
later  (see  Vinland). 

When  the  Norsemen  came  to  Greenland  they  found  various 
remains  indicating,  as  the  old  sagas  say,  that  there  had  been 
people  of  a  similar  kind  as  those  they  met  with  in  Vinland,  In 
America,  whom  they  called  Shading  (the  meaning  of  the  word 
Is  uncertain,  it  means  possibly  weak  people);  but  the  sagas 
do  not  report  that  they  actually  met  the  natives  then.  But 
somewhat  later  they  have  probably  met  with  the  Eskimo 
farther  north  on  the  west  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Disco 
Bay,  where  the  Norsemen  went  to  catch  seals,  walrus,  8lrc. 
The  Norse  colonists  penetrated  on  these  fishing  expeditions  at 
least  to  73**  N.,  where  a  small  runic  stone  from  the  X4th  century 
has  been  found.  On  a  voyage  in  1267  they  penetrated  even  stiU 
farther  north  into  the  Melv^le  Bay. 
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Christianity  was  introduced  by  Leif  Ericsson  at  the  instance 
of  Olaf  Trygvasson,  king  of  Norway,  in  looo  and  following  years. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  Greenland  got  its  own 
bishop,  who  resided  at  Garolar,  near  the  present  Eskimo  station 
IgoIiko»  on  an  isthmus  between  two  fjords,  Igaliksfjord  (the  old 
Einarsfjord)  and  Tunugdliarfik  (the  old  Eriksfjord),  inside  the 
present  colony  Julianehaab.  llie  Norse  colonies  had  twelve 
churches,  one  monastery  and  one  nunnery  in  the  Osterbygd, 
and  four  churches  in  the  Vesterbygd.  Greenland,  like  Iceland, 
had  a  republican  organization  up  to  the  years  1247  to  1261, 
when  the  Greenlanders  were  induced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Norway.  Greenhind  belonged  to  the  Norwegian  crown 
till  1814,  when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Denmark 
and  Norway,  neither  it  nor  Iceland  and  the  Faeroes  were  men- 
tioned, and  they,  therefore,  were  kept  by  the  Danish  king  and 
thus  came  to  Denmark.  The  settlements  were  called  respectively 
OsUr  Bygd  (or  eastern  settlement)  and  Vesler  (western)  Bygi^ 
both  being  now  known  to  be  on  the  south  and  west  coast  (in  the 
districts  of  Julianehaab  and  Godthaab  respectively),  though 
for  long  the  view  was  persistently  held  that  the  first  was  on  the 
east  coast,  and  numerous  expeditions  have  been  sent  in  search 
of  these  "  lost  colonies  "  and  their  imaginary  survivors.  These 
settlements  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity  are  estimated  to  have 
had  10,000  inhabitants,  which,  however,  is  an  over-estimate,  the 
number  having  probably  been  nearer  one-half  or  one-third  of 
that  number.  The  last  bishop  appointed  to  Greenland  died  in 
1540,  but  long  before  that  date  those  appointed  had  never 
reached  their  sees;  the  last  bishop  who  resided  in  Greenland 
died  there  in  1377.  After  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  very 
little  is  heard  of  the  settlements,  and  their  communication  with 
the  motherland,  Norway,  evidently  gradually  ceased.  This 
may  have  been  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  Greenland  became  a  monopoly  of  the  king  of 
Norway,  who  kept  only  one  ship  sailing  at  long  intervals  (of 
years)  to  Greenland;  at  the  same  time  the  shipping  and  trade 
of  Norway  came  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  which  took  no  interest  in  Greenland.  The  last  ship  that 
is  known  to  have  ^ited  the  Norse  colony  in  Greenland  returned 
to  Norway  in  1410.  With  no  support  from  home  the  settlements 
seem  to  have  decayed  rapidly.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  destroyed  by  attacks  of  the  Eskimo,  who  about  this  period 
seem  to  have  become  more  numerous  and  to  have  extended 
southwards  along  the  coast  from  the  north.  This  seems  a  less 
feasible  explanation;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Norse  settlers 
intermarried  with  the  Eskimo  and  were  gradually  absorbed. 
About  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century 
it  would  appear  that  all  Norse  colonization  had  practically 
disappeared.  When  jn  1585  John  Davis  visited  it  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  people  save  the  Eskimo,  among  whose  traditions  arc  a 
few  directly  relating  to  the  old  Norsemen,  and  several  traces  of 
Norse  influence.^  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Greenland 
seems  to  have  been  neglected,  almost  forgotten.  It  was  visited 
by  whalers,  chiefly  Dutch,  but  nothing  in  the  form  of  permanent 
European  settlements  was  established  until  the  year  1721,  when 
the  first  missionary,  the  Norwegian  clergyman  Hans  Egede, 
landed,  and  established  a  settlement  near  Godthaab.  Amid 
many  hardships  and  discouragements  he  persevered;  and  at 
the  present  day  the  native  race  Is  civilixed  and  Christianized. 
Many  of  the  colonists  of  the  i8tb  century  were  convicts  and 
other  offenders;  and  in  1750  the  trade  became  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  company.  In  1 733-1 734  there  was  a 
dreadful  epidemic  of  smallpox,  which  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  the  people.  In  1774  the  trade  ceased  to  be  profitable  as  a 
private  monopoly,  and  to  prevent  it  being  abandoned  the 
government  took  it  over.  Julianehaab  was  founded  in  the 
following  year.  In  1807-1814,  owing  to  the  war,  communication 
was  cut  off  with  Norway  and  Denmark;  but  subsequently  the 
colony  prospered  in  a  languid  fashion. 

AuihorUics. — As  to  the  discovery  of  Greenland  by  the  Norsemen 
and  its  early  histoid  see  Konrad  Maurer's  excellent  paper,  "  Ge> 
■duchte  der  Entdeckung  OstgrOnlands  "  in  the  report  of  Die  xueiU 

*  Cf.  F.  Nanaen,  Etkimo  UJi  tLondon,  1893). 


dtuUcht  NordpoUrfakrt  i86o-j8T9  (Leipzig,  1874),  voL  L;  G.  Storm. 
Studies  on  th§  "  Vtndand  **  Voyages  (Copenhagen,  1889):  Extrain 
des  Mimoires  dt  la  SociM  Royale  des  Antiguaires  du  NOri  (1888); 
K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup,  "  Om  Ostcrbygden,*'  MeddeUlser  am  Griniand, 
rart  ix.  (1882),  pp.  i-si;  Fiimur  lAostoa.  "  Gronlands  gamle 
Topoerafi  efter  Kudeme  "  in  Meddadser  om  Cr6ntaud,  part  za. 
Uogg),  pp.  265-320;  Joseph  Fischer,  The  Diseoveries  oftiu  Nor  seme* 
m  Amenta^  transnted  from  German  by  B.  H.  Soulsby  (London, 
1903).  As  to  the  general  literature  on  Greenland,  a  namber  of  the 
more  important  modern  works  have  been  noticed  in  footnotct. 
The  often-quoted  Medddetser  om  Crdnland  is  of  especial  value:  it 
is  published  in  parts  (Copenhagen)  since  1879,  and  is  chiefly  writtea 
in  Danish,  but  each  part  has  a  summary  m  French.  In  part  xiil 
there  is  a  moat  valuable  list  of  literature  about  Greenland  up  to 
1880.    See  also  Geograpkicai  Journal,  piama. 

Amongst  other  important  books  on  Greenland  nuy  be  mentioned: 
Hans  Egede,  Dexrtption  of  GreaUand  O^ondon,  174^);  Crantx, 
History  of  Greetdand  (2  vols.,  London,  1620);  Crdniancs  historiske 
Mindesmerka  (^  vols.,  Copenha^n,  i838~i84S);  H.  Rink,  DaimA 

^eddtlelsa  om  Grdih 
Reisc  i  Gr&rdond 
(Copenhagen,  1878).  (F.  N.) 

GRBENLAW  (a  "  grassy  hill "),  a  town  of  Berwickshire,  Scot- 
land. Pop..(i90i)  6tx.  It  is  situated  on  the  Blackadder,  6ai  m. 
S.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway  company's  braiidi 
line  from  Reston  Junction  to  St  Boswells.  The  town  was  bniU 
towards  the  end  of  the  X7th  century,  to  take  the  place  of  an  okkr 
one,  which  stood  about  a  mile  to  the  S.E.  It  was  the  county  town 
from  1696  to  1853,  when  for  several  years  it  shared  this  dignity 
with  Duns,  which,  however,  is  now  the  sole  capttaL  The  chief 
manufactures  are  woollens  and  agricultural  implements.  About 
3  m.  to  the  S.  the  ruin  of  Hume  Castle,  founded  in  the  13th 
century,  occupies  a  conunanding  site*  Captured  by  the  Engliih 
in  1547,  in  spite  of  Lady  Home's  gallant  defenn,  it  was  retaken 
two  years  afterwards,  only  to  fall  again  in  1569.  After  itM 
surrender  to  Cromwell  in  1650  it  gradually  decayed.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  i8th  century  the  3rd  carl  of  Marchnnont  had  the 
walls  rebuilt  out  of  the  old  stones,  and  the  castle,  though  a  mere 
shell  of  the  original  structure,  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin. 

QBBENLEAF.  8IH0N  (1783-1853),  American  jurist,  was 
born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on  the  5th  of  December 
1 783.  When  a  child  he  was  taken  by  bis  father  to  Maine,  where 
he  studied  law,  and  in  x8o6  began  to  practise  at  Standish.  He 
soon  removed  to  Gray,  where  he  practised  for  twelve  yean,  and 
in  18 18  removed  to  Portland.  He  was  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Maine  from  1820  to  183  a,  and  published  nine  volumes  of 
Reports  of  Casts  in  Uu  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  ( 1822-183 s)* 
In  1833  he  became  Royall  professor,  auid  in  1846  succeeded 
Judge  Joseph  Story  as  Dane  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  Univer* 
sity;  in  1S48  he  retired  from  his  active  duties,  and  became 
professor  emeritus.  After  being  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  he  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass»,  on 
the  6th  of  October  1853.  Greenleaf 's  principal  work  is  a  Trealist 
on  the  Law  of  Evidence  (3  vols.,  1842-1853).  He  also  published 
A  FuU  Collection  of  Cases  Overruled^  Denied^  Doubted,  or  Limied 
in  their  Applicationt  taken  from  American  and. English  Reports 
(1821),  and  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four  Etangelists 
by  the  Rules  of  Evidence  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
with  an  account  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus  (1846;  London,  i847)>  He 
revised  for  the  American  courts  William  Cruise's  Digest  of  Laws 
rapecting  Real  Property  (3  vols.,  1849-1850). 

QRSBN  MONKEY,  a  west  African  represenUtive  of  the  typical 
group  of  the  guenon  monkeys  technically  known  as  Cenopitlucut 
caUitrichus,  taking  its  name  from  the  olivc-grcenish  hue  of  the  fur 
of  the  back,  which  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  white  whiskers 
and  belly. 

OKESKOCl^  a  munidpal  and  police  burgh  and  seaport  of 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  ol 
Qyde,  23  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  and  the 
Glugow  &  South-Westem  railways,  2t  m.  by  the  rivtr  and 
firth.  Pop.  (190T)  68.142.  The  town  has  a  water  frontage  of 
nearly  4  m.  and  rises  gradually  ta  the  hills  behind  the  town  in 
which  arc  situated,  about  3  m.  distant,  Lech.  Thorn  and  Loch 
Gryfe,  from  both  of  which  is  derived  the  water  supply  for  domestic 
use,  and  for  driving  several  mills  and  factories.    The  Uxeets  art 
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bt3  out  on  the  compaittively  levd  tract  bcSind  the  firth,  the 
older  thbroughCares  and  buildings  lying  in  the  centic.  The  west 
end  contains  numerous  handsome  villas  and  a  fine  esplanade,  i)nu 
long,  running  from  Prince's  Pier  to  Fort  Matilda,  which  is  supplied 
with  submarine  mines  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  capacious 
bay,  focmerly  known  as  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence  from  a  religious 
house  long  since  demolished,  is  protected  by  a  sandbank  that  ends 
here,  and  is  hence  known  as  the  Tail  of  the  Bank.  The  fairway 
between  this  bank,  which  begins  to  the  west  of  Dumbarton,  and 
the  southern  shore  constitutes  the  safest  anchorage  in  the  upper 
firth.  There  is  a  continuous  lineof  electric  tsamways,  connecting 
with  Port  Glasgow  on  the  east  and  Gourdck  on  the  west,  a  total 
distance  of  7I  ro.  The  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  64  in.  and 
Greenock  thus  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  wettest  town  in 
Scotland. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  fine  structures.  The  muni- 
cipal buildings,  an  ornate  example  of  Italian  Renaissance,  with 
a  tower  244  ft.  high,  were  opened  in  1887.  The  custom  house  on 
the  old  steamboat  quay,  in  classic  style  with  a  Doric  porlicoi 
dates  from  i8t8.  The  county  buildings  (1867)  have  a  tower  and 
spire  lis  ft.  high.  The  Watt  Institution,  founded  in  1837  hy  a 
son  of  the  famous  engineer,  James  Watt,  contains  the  public 
library  (established  in  1783),  the  Watt  scientific  library  (pre> 
sented  in  1816  by  Watt  himself),  and  the  marble  statue  of  James 
Watt  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  Adjoining  it  are  the  museum  and 
lecture  hall,  the  gift  of  James  McLeani  opened  in  1876.  Other 
buildings  are  the  sheriff  court  house,  and  the  Spence  Library, 
founded  by  the  widow  of  William  Spence  the  mathematician. 
In  addition  to  numerous  board  schools  there  are  the  Greenock 
academy  for  secondary  education,  the  technical  college  (1900), 
the  school  of  art,  and  a  school  of  navigation  and  engineering. 
The  charitable  institutions  include  the  infirmary;  the  cholera 
hospital;  the  eye  infirmary;  the  fever  reception  house;  Sir 
Gabriel  Wood's  mariners*  asylum,  an  Elizabethan  building 
erected  in  1851  for  the  accommodation  of  aged  merchant  sea- 
men; and  the  Smithson  poorhousc  and  lunatic  asylum,  built 
beyond  the  southern  boundary  in  1879.  Near  Albert  Harbour 
stands  the  old  west  now  the  north  parish  church  (a  Gothic 
edifice  dating  from  1591)  containing  some  stained-glass  windows 
by  William  Morris;  in  its  kirkyard  Burns's  "  Highland  Mary  " 
was  buried  (1786).  The  west  pari^  church  In  Nicholson  Street 
(1839)  is  in  th?  Italian  Renaissance  style  and  has  a  campanile. 
The  middle  parish  church  (1759)  in  Calhcart  Square  is  in  the 
Classic  style  with  a  fine  spire.  Besides  burial  grounds  near  the 
infirmary  and  attached  to  a  few  of  the  older  churches,  a  beauti- 
ful cemetery,  90  acres  in  extent,  has  been  laid  out  In  the  south- 
western district.  The  parks  and  open  spaces  include  Wellington 
Park,  Well  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  town  (these  were  the  gift  of 
Sir  Michael  Shaw-Stewart),  Whin  Hill,  Lyle  Road— a  broad  drive 
winding  over  the  hcighU  towards  Gourock,  constructed' as  a 
"  relief  work  "  in  the  severe  winter  of  1879-1880. 

Greenock  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  councfl  with 
provost  and  bailies.  It  is  a  parliamentary  burgh,  represented  by 
one  member.  The  corporation  owns  the  supplies  of  water  (the 
equipment  of  works  and  reservoirs  is  remarkably  complete),  gas, 
electric  light  and  power,  and  the  tramways  Geased  to  a  company). 
The  staple  industries  are  shipbuilding  (established  In  1760)  and 
sugar  refining  (1765).  Greenock-buUt  vessels  have  always  been 
esteemed,  and  many  Cunard,  P.  &  O.  and  Allan  liners  have  been 
constructed  in  the  yards.  The  town  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  sugar  industry.  Other  important  industries 
include  the  making  of  boilers,  steam-engines,  locomotives, 
anchors,  chain-cables,  sailcloth,  ropes,  paper,  woollen  and 
worsted  goods,  besides  general  engineering,  an  aluminium 
factory,  a  flax-spinning  mill,  distilleries  and  an  oil-refinery.  The 
seal  and  whale  fisheries,  once  vigorously  prosecuted,  are  extinct, 
but  the  fishing-fleets  for  the  home  waters  and  the  Newfoundland 
grounds  are  considerable.  Till  1772  the  town  leased  the  first 
harbour  (finished  in  17 10)  from  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  superior,  but 
acquired  it  in  that  and  the  following  year,  and  a  graving  doek 
was  opened  in  1786.  Since  then  additions  and  improvements 
liave  been  periodically  in  progress,  and  there  are  now  several 


tidal  harhoura-^moQg  them  Victoria  harbour,  Albert  harbour, 
the  west  harbour,  the  east  harbour,  the  northern  tidal  harbour, 
the  western  tidal  harbour,  the  great  harbour  and  James  Watt 
dock  (completed  jn  1886  at  a  cost  of  £650,000  with  an  area  of 
3000  it.  by  400  ft.  with  a  depth  at  low  water  of  32  ft,),  Garvel 
graving  dock  and  other  dry  docks.  The  quayage  exceeds  100 
acres  in  area  and  the  quay  walls  are  over  3  m.  in  len^h.  Both 
the  Caledonian  and  the  Glasgow  &  South-Western  railways 
(in  Prince's  Pier  the  latter  company  possesses  a  landing-stage 
nearly  1400  ft.  long)  have  access  to  the  quays.  From  first  to  last 
the  outlay  on  the  harbour  has  exceeded  £1,500,000. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the. x 7th  century  Greenock  was  a  fishing 
viUage,  a>nsisting  of  one  row  of  thatched  cottages.  A  century 
later  there  were  only  six  slated  hoxises  ia  the  place.  In  1635  it 
was  erected  by  Charles  I.  into  a  burgh  of  barony  under  a  charter 
granted  to  John  Shaw,  the  government  being  administered  by  a 
baron-bailie,  or  mapstrate,  appointed  by  the  superior.  Its 
commercial  pspsperity  received  an  enormous  impetus  from  the 
Treaty  of  Union  (1707)^  under  which  trade  with  America  and  the 
West  Indies  rapidly  developed.  The  American  War  of  Indepcndr 
eoce  suspended  progress  for  a  brief  interval,  but  revival  set  in 
in  17831  and  within  the  following  seven  years  shipping  trebled  in 
amount.  Meanwhile  Sir  John  Shaw— to  whom  and  to  whose 
descendants,  the  Shaw-Stewarts,  the  town  has  always  been 
indebted^-by  charter  Xdated  S741  and  1751)  had  empowered  the 
householders  to  elect  a  council  of  nine  members,  which  proved  to 
be  the  most  liberal  constitution  of  any  Scots  burgh  prior  to  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  when  Greenock  was  raised  to  the  status  of 
a  parliamentary  burgh  with  the  right  to  return  one  member  to 
parliament.  Qreenock  was  the  birthplace  of  James  Watt, 
William  Spence  (x777-'i8];$)  and  Dr  John  Caird  (1820-1898), 
princq>al  of.  Glasgow  University,  who  died  in  the  town  and  was 
buried  in  Greenock  cemetery.  John  Gait,  the  novelist,  was 
educated  in  Greenock,  where  he  also  served  some  time  in  the 
custom  house  as  a  clerk.  Rob  Roy  is  said  to  have  raided  the 
town  in  17x5. 

GREENOCKITE,  a  rare  mineral  composed  of  cadmium 
sulphide,  CdS,  occurring  as  small,  brilliant,  honey-yellow  crystals 
or  as  a  ouuury-yeUow  powder.  Crystals  are  hexagonal  with 
hemimorphic  development,  being  diilcrently  terminated  at  the 
two  ends.  The  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism  and  of  the  niunerous 
hexagonal  pyramids  arc  deeply  striated  horizontally.  The  czys- 
tals  are,  translucent  tp  transparent,  and  have  an  adamantine 
to  resinous  lustre;  hardness  3-3);  specific  gravity  4'9*  Crystals 
have  been  found  only  in  Scotland,  at  one  or  two  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  where  they  occur  singly  on  prehnite 
in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  basaltic  igneous  rocks — a  rather 
unusual  mode  of  occurrence  for  a  metallic  sulphide.  The  first, 
and  largest  crystal  (about  ^  in.  across)  was  found,  about  thp 
year  1810,  in  the  dolerite  quarry  at  Bowling  in  Dumbartonshire, 
but  this  was  thought  to  be  blende.  A  larger  number  of  crystals, 
but  of  smaller  size,  were  found  in  1840  during  the  cutting  of  the 
Bishopton  tunnel  on  the  Glasgow  &  Greenock  railway;  th^ 
were  detected  by  l^d  Greenock,  afterwards  the  and  earl  of 
Cathcart,  after  whom  the  mineral  was  named.  A  third  locality 
is  the  Boylcston  quarry  near  Barrhead.  At  all  other  localities*-^ 
Prsibram  in  Bohemia,  Laurion  in  Greece,  Joplin  in  Missouri,  &c. 
— the  mineral  is  represented  only  as  a  powder  dusted  over  the 
surface  of  zinc  minerals,  especially  blende  and  calamine,  which 
contain  a  small  amount  of  cadmium  replacing  zi^c 

Isomorphoiis  with  greenockite  is  the  hexagonal  zinc  sulphide 
(ZnS)  known  as  wurtzitei  Bc>th  minerals  have  been  prq>Ared 
artificially,  and  are  not  uncommon  as  furnace  products.  Previous 
to  the  recent  discovery  in  Sardinia  of  cadmium  oxide  as  small 
octahednal  ciystals,  greenockite  was  the  only  known  mineral 
containing  cadmium  as  an  essential  constituent.       (L.  J.  S.). 

QRBENORB,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  o!  county  Loutti, 
Ireland,  beautifully  situated  at  the  north  of  Carlingford  Lough  on 
its  western  shore.  It  was  brought  to  importance  by  the  action 
•f  the  London  &  North-Western  railway  company  of  England, 
which  owns  the  pier  and  railways  joining  the  Great  Northern 
system  at  Duadalk  (12}  m.)  and  Newry  (14  m.).    A  regular 
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service  of  passenger  steamers  controlled  by  the  company  runs 
to  Holybead,  Wales,  80  m.  S.E.  A  steam  ferry  crosses  the  Loug^ 
to  Greencastle,  for  Kilkeelj  and  the  southern  watering-places  of 
county  Down.  The  company  also  owns  the  hotel,  and  laid  out 
the  golf  links.  In  the  vicinity  a  good  example  of  raised  1>each, 
some  10  ft.  above  present  sea-level,  is  to  be  seen. 

GREEHOUGH,  GEORGE  BELLAS  (i77^i855)>  English  geo- 
logist, was  born  in* London  on  the  i8th  of  January  1778.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  (1795)  entet«d  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  but  never  graduated.  In  1798  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Gdttingen  to  prosecute  legal  studies,  but  having 
attended  the  lectures  of  Blumenbach  he  was  attracted  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and,  coming  into  the  possession  of  a 
fortune,  he  abandoned  law  and  devoted  his  atteniioii  to  science. 
He  studied  mineralogy  at  Freiburg  under  Werner,  travelled  iA 
various  parts' of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  and  worked  at 
chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution.  A  visit  to  Ireland  aroused 
deep  interest  in  political  questions^  and  he  was  tn  1807  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Gatton,  continuing  to 
hold  his  seat  until  tSii.  Meanwhile  his  interest  in  geology 
increased,  h^  was  elected  F.R..S.  in  1807,  and  he  was  the  chief 
founder  with  others  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London^in  1807. 
He  was  the  first  chairman  of  that  Society,  and  in  i8ti,*wben  it 
was  more  regularly  constituted,  he  was  the  first  president:  and 
in  this  capidty  he  served  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  and 
did  much  to  promote  the  advancement  of  geology.  In  1819 
he  published  A  Crilical  Examination  ef  the  First  Prinei^  of 
Caiogy,  a  work  which  was  useful  maiidy  in  refuting  erroneous 
theories.  In  the  same  year  was  published  his  famous  Geohgical 
Map  of  England  and  Wales,  in  six  sheets;  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  issued  in  1839.  This  map  was  to  a  large  extent  based 
on  the  original  map  of  WilEam  Smith;  but  much  new  informa- 
tion was  embodied.  In  1843  he  commenced  to  prepare  a  geo- 
logical map  of  India,  which  was  published  in  1854.  He  died  at 
Naples  on  the  2nd  of  April  1855. 

GREENOUGH,  HORATIO  (1805-1852),  American  sculptor, 
son  of  a  merchant,  was  bom  at  Boston,  on  the  6th  of  September 
1805.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Harvard,  but  he  devoted 
his  prindpal  attention  to  art,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1835  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  under  Thorwaldsen.  After  a  short 
visit  in  1826  to  Boston,  where  he  executed  busts  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  other  people  of  distinction,  he  returned  to  Italy  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Florence.  Here  one  of  his  first  com- 
missions was  from  James  Feninu>re  Cooper  for  a  group  of  Chant- 
ing Cherubs;  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  American  government 
to  execute  the  colossal  statue  of  Washington  for  the  national 
capital.  It  was  unveiled  in  1843,  and  was  really  a  fine  piece  of 
work  for  its  day;  but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  sharply 
criticized  as  tmworthy  and  incongruous.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  received  a  Second  government  commissiott  for  a  colossal 
group,  the  "  Rescue,"  intended  to  represent  the  conflict  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Indian  races.  In  x8sx  he  returned  to 
Washington  to  superintend  Its  erection,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1852  he  was  attacked  by  brain  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  Somtr- 
vine  near  Boston  on  the  i8lh  of  December.  Among  other  works 
of  Greenough  may  be  mentioned  a  bust  of  Lafayette,  the  Medora 
and  the  Venus  Victrix  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
Greenough  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  wrote  well  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 

See  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Memoir  of  HoraHo  Greenau/^  (New  York. 
1853). 

GREENOUGH,  JAMES  BRADSI^EBT  (1833-1901),  American 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  May 
1833.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1856,  studied  one  year  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  Bfichigan  bar, 
and  practised  in  Marshall,  Michigan,  until  1865,  when  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard.  In  1873  he  becalne 
assistant  professor,  and  in  1883  professor  of  Lattto,  a  post  which 
he  resigned  hardly  six  weeks  before  his  death  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  xith  of  October  X90X.  FoUowing  the 
lead  of  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses  (t86o),  he  set  himself  to 
study  Latin  historical  syntax,  and  in  1870  published  Analysis 


of  the  Latin  Suhfunclive,  a  brief  treatise,  privately  printed,  of 
much  originality  and  vaJoe,  and  in  many  ways  coinciding  with 
Berthold  Delbriick's  Cehrauch  des  Confuncths  und  Opiatin  in 
Sanskrit  und  Crieekiscken  (1871),  which,  however,  quite  ov^- 
shadowed  the  Analysis.  In  1873  appeared  A  Latin  Grammar 
for  Schools  and  C(^leges,  founded  on  Comparatioe  OramrnVf 
by  Joseph  A.  Allen  and  James  B.  Greenough,  a  work  of  great 
critical  carefulness.  His  theory  of  cum-constractions  is  that 
adopted  and  developed  by  William  Gardner  Hale.  In  1872-1880 
Greenough  offered  the  first  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
philology  given  at  Harvard.  His  fine  abilities  for  advanced 
scholarship  were  used  outside  the  classroom  in  editing  the  Alien 
and  Greenough  Latin  Series  of  text-books,  although  he  occa- 
sionally contributed  to  Harvard  Studies  in  ClassictU  FhiMogy 
(founded  in  1889  and  endowed  at  his  instance  by  his  own  class) 
papers  on  Latin  syntax,  prosody  and  etymology — a  subject 
on  which  he  planned  a  long  work — on  Roman  archaeology  and 
on  Greek  religion  at  the  time  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  assoted 
largely  in  the  founding  of  Raddiffe  College.  An  able  English 
scholar  and  an  excellent  etymologist,  he  collaborated  with 
Professor  George  L.  Kittredge  on  Words  and  their  Ways  in 
English  Speech  (1901),  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  m 
the  language.  He  wrote  clever  light  verse,  including  The  Nock' 
birds,  a  comedietta,  first  published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(vol.  xxxix.  1877);  The  Rose  and  tlie  Ring  (x88o),  a  pantomime 
adapted  from  Thackeray;  TheQneen  of  Hearts  (1885),  a  dramatic 
fantasia;  and  (Hd  Kint  Cole  (1880).  an  operetta. 

S^  the  sketch  by  George  L.  Kittredge  in  Harvard  Studies  in 
Qassical  Philology,  voL  xiv.  (IQ03),  pp.  x-17  (also  printed  in  Harvard 
Graduates*  Maganntt  vol.  x..  Dec.  1901,  pp.  196-201). 

GREEN  RIBBOH  CLUB,  one  of  the  eariiest  of  the  loosely 
combined  associations  which  met  from  time  to  time  in  London 
taverns  or  coffee-houses  for  political  purposes  in  the  x  7th  century. 
It  had  its  meeting-place  at  the  King's  Head  tavern  at  Chancery 
Lane  End,  and  was  therefore  known  as  the  "  King's  Head  Gub." 
It  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  1675  as  a  resort 
for  members  of  the  political  party  hostile  to  the  court,  and  as 
these  associates  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  their  hats  a  bow, 
or  "  bob,*'  of  green  ribbon,  as  a  distinguishing  bodge  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  recognition  in  street  brawk,  the  name 
of  the  dub  became  changed,  about  167$,  to  the  Green  Ribbon 
Club.  The  frequenters  of  the  dub  were  the  extreme  faction  of  the 
country  party,  the  men  who  supported  Htus  Gates,  and  wha 
were  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  Monmouth's  rebellion. 
Roger  North  tells  us  that "  they  admitted  all  strangers  that  were 
confidingly  introduced,  for  it  was  a  main  end  of  their  institutions 
to  make  proselytes,  espedally  of  the  raw  estated  youth  newly 
come  to  town."  According  to  Dryden  {A  hsalom  and  Achitopkd) 
drinking  was  the  chief  attraction,  and  the  members  tallied  and 
organized  sedition  over  their  cups.  Thomas  Dangcrfield  supplied 
the  court  with  a  list  of  forty-dght  members  of  the  Green  Ribbon 
Club  In  1679;  and  although  Dangerfield's  numerous  perjuries 
moke  his  unsupported  evidence  worthless,  it  receives  confirma* 
tion  as  regards  several  names  from  a  list  ^ven  to  James  II.  by 
Nathan  Wade  in  1885  {Harleian  MSS.  6845),  while  a  number 
of  more  eminent  personages  are  mentioned  in  The  Cabal,  a  satire 
published  in  x68o,  as  also  frequenting  the  dub.  From  these 
sources  it  would  appear  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  himsdf, 
and  statesmen  like  Halifax,  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Macd^ 
field,  (>ivendish,  Bedford,  Grey  of  Warke,  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
were  among  those  who  fraternized  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern 
with  third-rate  writers  such  as  Scroop,  Mulgrave  and  Shadwell, 
with  remnants  of  the  Cromwellian  regime  like  Falconbridgc, 
Henry  Ireton  ^d  CHaypoIc,  with  such  profligates  as  Lord  Howard 
of  Escrik  and  Sir  Henry  Blount,  and  with  scoundrels  of  the 
type  of  Dangerfield  and  Gates.  An  allusion  to  Dangerficld. 
notoriou&among  bis  other  crimes  and  treacheries  for  a  sediu'ous 
paper  found  in  a  meal-tub,  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  dub 
in  The  Loyal  Subjects*  Litany,  one  of  the  innumerable  satires 
of  the  period,  in  which  occur  the  lines: 

"  Frora  the  dark-lanthom  Plot,  and  the  Green  Ribbon  Crab 
From  brcwtoff  sedition  in  a  sanctified  Tub, 
Lmro  IM».  Z>0fmM." 
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Tlift  dab  wu  the  headquarters  of  the  Whig  eivoaition  to  the 
coUrt»  aod  its  members  were  active  promoters  of  conspiracy  and 
sedition.  The  president  was  cither  Lord  Shaftesbury  or  Sir 
Robert  Peyton,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  wlio  afterwards  turned 
informer.  The  Green  Ribbon  Club  served  both  as  a  debating 
society  and  an  intelligence  department  for  the  Whig  faction. 
Questions  under  discussion  in  parliament  were  here  threshed 
out  by  the  members  over  their  tobacto  and  ale;  the  latest  news 
tiom  Westminster  or  the  city  was  retailed  in  the  tavern,  "  for 
some  or  others  were  continually  coming  and  going,"  says  Roger 
North,  "  to  import  or  export  news  and  stories."  Slander  of  the 
court  or  the  Tories  was  invented  in  the  club  and  sedulously 
vptccd  over  the  town,  and  measures  were  there  concerted  for 
pushing  on  the  Exclusion  BQl,  or  for  promoting  the  pretensions 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  popular  credulity  as  to  Catholic 
outrages  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot  was  stimulated  by  the 
scandalmongers  of  the  dub,  whose  members  went  about  in  silk 
armour,  supposed  to  be  bullet  proof, "  in  which  any  man  dressed 
up  was  as  safe  as  a  house,"  says  North,  "  {or  it  was  impossible 
to  strike  him  for  laughing  ";  while  in  their  pockets,  "  for  street 
and  crowd-work,"  they  carried  the  weapon  of  offence  invented 
by  Stephen  College  and  known  as  the  "  Protestant  Flail." 

The  genius  of  Shaftesbury  found  in  the  Green  Ribbon  Gub 
the  means  of  constructing  the  first  systematized  political  organiza- 
tion  in  England.  North  relates  that  **  every  post  conveyed 
the  news  and  tales  legitimated  there,  as  also  the  malign  construc- 
tions of  all  the  good  actions  of  the  government,  eq>ecially  to 
places  where  elections  were  depending,  to  shape  men's  characters 
into  fit  qualifications  to  be  chosen  or  rejected."  In  the  general 
election  of  January  and  February  1679  the  Whig  interest 
throughout  the  country  was  managed  and  controlled  by  a 
committee  sitting  at  the  club  in  Chancery  Lane:  The  club's 
organizing  activity  was  also  notably  effective  in  the  agitation 
of  the  Petitioners  in  1679.  This  celebrated  movement  was 
engineered  from  the  Green  Ribbon  Qub  with  all  the  skill  and 
energy  of  a  modem  caucus.  The  petitions  were  prepared  in 
Ixtndon  and  sent  down  to  every  part  of  the  countryi  where  paid 
canvassers  took  them  from  house  to  house  collecting  signatures 
with  an  air  of  authority  that  made  refusal  difficult,  llie  great 
"  pope-burning  "  processions  in  z68o  and  i68x,  on  the  anniverMxy 
of  Queen  £lizsd)eth's  accession,  were  also  organised  by  the  dub. 
They  ended  by  the  lighting  of  a  huge  bon-fire  in  front  of  the  dub 
windows;  and  as  they  proved  an  effective  means  of  inflaming 
the  rdigious  passions  of  the  populace,  it  was  at  the  Green  Ribbon 
Qub  that  the  mobile  ndgus  first  received  the  nickname  of  "  the 
mob."  The  activity  of  the  dub  was,  however,  short-lived 
Tht  failure  to  carry  the  Exdusion  Bill,  one  of  the  favourite 
projects  of  the  faction,  was  a  blow  to  its  influence,  which  declined 
rapidly  after  the  flight  of  Shaftesbury,  the  confiscation  of  the 
dty  of  London's  charter,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  in  which  many  of  its  members  were  implicated.  In  1685 
John  Ayloffe,  who  was  found  to  have  been  "  a  dubber  at  the 
King's  Head  Tavern  and  a  green-ribon  man,"  was  executed 
in  front  of  the  premises  on  the  spot  where  the  "  pope-burning  " 
bon-fires  had  been  kindled;  and  although  the  tavern  was  still 
in.  existence  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Green  Ribbon  Qub 
which  made  it  famous  did  not  survive  the  accession  of  James  IL 
The  precise  situation  of  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  described  by 
North  as  "  over  against  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,"  was  at  the 
comer  of  Fleet  Street  aod  Chancery  Lane,  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
latter  thoroughfaxt* 

See  Sir  Georae  Stentll.  The  First  Whit  (Scarborough.  1894). 
containing  an  Uiustratioa  of  the  Gfeen  Ribbon  Club  and  a  pope- 
burning  procession;  Roger  North.  Examen  (London,  1740); 
Anchitell  Grey,  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1667-1684,  vol. 
viii.  (xo  vols.,  London,  1769);  Sir  John  Biamston,  AulobioMphy 
(Camden  Soc.,  Loiidon,  1845).  (R.  J.  M.j 

ORBENSAND,  in  geokigy,  the  name  that  has  been  applied  to 
00  fewer  than  three  distinct  merabera  of  the  Cretaceous  System, 
viz.  the  Upper  Greensand  (see  Gault),  the  Lower  Greensand 
and  the  so-called  Cambridge  Greensand,  a  local  phase  of  the  base 
of  the  Qialk  (9.9.).  The  term  was  introduced  by  the  eariy 
English  geologists  for  certain  sandy  rocks  which  frequently 


exhibited  a  greenish  colour  on  account  of  the  presence  of  minute 
grains  of  the  green  nuneral  glauconite.  Until  the  fossils  of  these 
rocks  came  to  be  carefully  studied  there  was  much  confusion 
between  what  is  now  known  as  the  Upper  Greensand  (Selbornian) 
and  the  Lower  Greensand.  Here  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
to  the  Utter. 

The  Lower  Greensand  was  first  examined  m  detail  by  W.  H. 
Fjtton  {QJXi^.  iii.,  1847)1  who,  in  184s,  had  proposed  the  name 
"  Vectine  "  for  the  formation.  The  name  was  revived  under  the 
form  "Vectian"  in  1885  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  because, 
although'  sands  and  sandstones  prevaU,  the  green  colmir  has 
often  changed  by  oxidation  of  the  iron  to  various  shades  of  red 
and  brown,  and  other  lithological  types,  days  and  limestones 
represent  this  horizon  in  certain  areas.  The  Lower  Greensand 
is  typically  devdoped  in  the  Wealdcn  disuict,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  Dorsetshire  about  Swanage,  and  it  appears  again 
beneath  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  Chalk  in  Berkshire,  Oxford- 
shire and  Bedfordshire,  and  thence  it  is  traceable  through 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  into  east  Yorkshire.  It  rests  conform- 
ably upon  the  Wealden  formation  in  the  south  of  England,  but 
it  is  dearly  separable  from  the  beds  beneath  by  the  occurrence 
of  marine  fossib,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  overlap 
of  the  Lower  Greensand  on  the  Weald  in  Wiltshire,  and  derived 
pebbles  are  found  in  the  basal  beds.  The  whole  series  is  800  ft. 
thick  at  Atherficld  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  thins  rapidly 
westward.  It  is  usually  dearly  marked  off  from  the  overlying 
Gault. 

In  the  Wealden  area  the  Lower  Greensand  has  been  sub- 
divided as  follows,  although  the  several  members  are  not  every- 
where recognizable: — 

Isle  of  Wight, 
f'olkcstone  Beds  (70-IOO  ft.)  .  Carstone  and  Sand  rock  series. 
Sandgate  Beds  (75-100  ft.)    .  Ferruginous  Sands  (Shanklin  sands). 
Hythc  Beds  (80-300  ft.)   .     .  Fcrrucinous  Sands  (Walpen  sands). 
Atherfield  Clay  (20-90  ft.).    .  Atherfield  Clay. 

The  Atherfield  Clay  is  usually  a  sandy  clay,  fossiliferous.  The 
basal  portion,  5-6  ft.,  is  known  as  the  "  Pema  bed  "  from  the 
abundance  of  Pema  MvlUti)  other  fossils  are  Ho^Ues  Deshayesii, 
Exogyra  sinuata^  Ancyloceras  Mathesonianum.  The  Hythe  beds 
are  interstratified  thin  limestones  and  sandstones;  the  former 
are  bluish-grey  in  colour,  compact  and  hard,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  quartz  and  glauconite.  The  limestone  is  known 
locaDy  as  '^  rag  ";  the  Kentish  Rag  has  been  largely  employed 
as  a  building  stone  and  roadstone;  it  frequently  contains  layers 
of  chert  (known  as  Sevenoaks  stone  near  that  town).  The  sandy 
portions  are  very  variable;  the  stone  is  often  clayey  and  calcare- 
ous and  rarely  hard  enough  to  make  a  good  building  stone; 
locally  it  is  odled  "  hassock  "  (or  Calkstone).  The  two  stones 
are  wdl  exposed  in  the  Iguanodon  Quarry  near  Maidstone  (so 
called  from  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  that  reptile).  South- 
west of  Dorking  sandstone  and  grit  become  more  prevalent,  and 
it  is  known  there  as  "  Bargate  stone,"  much  used  around  Godal- 
ming.  Pulborough  stone  is  anbther  local  sandstone  of  the  Hythe 
beds.  Fuller's  earth  occurs  in  parts  of  this  formation  iu 
Surrqr.  The  Sandgate  beds,  mainly  dark,  argillaceous  sand  and 
ctay,  are  well  developed  in  east  Kent,  and  about  Midhurst, 
Pulborough  and  Petworth.  At  Nutfidd  the  celebrated  fuller's 
earth  deposits  occur  on  this  horizon;  it  is  also  found  near 
Maidstone,  at  Bletchlngley  and  Red  Hill.  The  Folkestone  beds 
are  light-coloured,  rather  coarse  sands,  endosing  layers  of  siliceous 
limestone  (Folkestone  stone)  and'cbert;  a  phosphatic  bed  is  found 
near  the  top.  These  beds  are  well  seen  in  the  cliffs  at  Folkestone 
and  near  Reigate.  At  Ightham  there  is  a  fine,  hard,  white  sand- 
stone along  with  a  green,  quartzitic  variety  (Ightham  stone).  In 
Sussex  the  limestone  and  chert  are  usu^ly  lacking,  but  a  fer- 
ruginous grit, "  carstone,"  occurs  in  lenticular  masses  and  layers, 
which  is  used  for  road  metal  at  Pulborough,  FitUeworth,  &c. 

The  Lower  Greensand  usually  forms  picturesque,  healthy 
country,  as  about  Ldth  Hil],'Hindhead,  Midhurst,  Petworth,  at 
Wobum,  or  at  Shanklin  and  Sandown  in  the  Isle  of  WighL 
Outside  the  southern  area  the  Ix>wer  Greensand  b  represented  by 
the  Faringdon  sponge-bearing  beds  in  Berkshire,  the  Sandy  and 
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Potton  beds  hi  Bedfordshire,  the  Shotover  iron  sands  of  Oxford- 
shire, the  sands  and  fuller's  earth  of  Woburn,  the  Leighton 
Buzzard  sands,  the  brick  days  of  Snetttsham,  and  perhaps  the 
Sandringham  sands  of  Norfolk,  and  the  carstone  of  that  county 
and  Lincolnshire.  The  upper  ironstone,  limestone  and  clay  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Tealby  beds  appear  to  belong  to  this  horizon  along 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  Speeton  beds  of  Yorkshire.  The  sands 
of  the  Lower  Greensand  are  largely  emplcyed  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  for  which  purpose  they  are  dug  at  Aylesford,  Godstone, 
near  Rdgate,  Hartshilt,  near  Aylesbury  and  other  places;  the 
ferruginous  sand  is  worked  as  an  iron  ore  at  Seend. 

This  formation  b  continuous  across  the  channel  into  France, 
where  it  is  well  developed  in  Boulonnais.  According  to  the 
continental  classification  the  Athcrfield  Clay  is  equivalent  to  the 
Urgonian  or  Barremian;  the  Sandgate  and  Hythe  beds  belong  to 
the  Aptian  (q.v.)\  while  the  upper  part  of  the  Folkestone  beds 
would  fall  within  the  lower  Albian  (q.v.). 

See  the  Menutirs  of  the  GecHopcal  Survey, "  Geology  of  the  Wcald  " 
(1875),  "  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ''^(and  cd..  1880),  "  Geology 
of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  "  (1898):  and  the  Record  <ff  ExcursionSt 
Geologists'  Association  (London,  189 1).  (J*  A.  H.) 

QBEENSBORO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Guilford  county, 
North  Carolina.  U.S.A.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop. 
(1890)  3317,  (iQoo)  xo,o3S,  of  whom  4086  were  negroes; 
(1910  census),  15*895.  Greensboro  is  served  by  several  lines 
of  the  Southern  railway.  I(  is  situated  in  the  Piedmont  region 
of  the  state  and  has  an  excellent  climate.  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
the  Sute  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (1892)  for  girls;  of  the 
Greensboro  Female  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South; 
chartered  in  1838  and  opened  in  1846),  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Deems  was  president  in  1850-1854,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
burning  of  its  buildings,  was  suspended  from  1863  to  1874;  and  of 
two  institutions  for  negroes — a  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  andBenncttCollcgc(MethodistEpiscopa],co-cducational, 
1873).  Another  school  for  negroes,  Immanucl  Lutheran  College 
(Evangelical  Lutheran,  co-educational).  Was  opened  at  Concord, 
N.C.,  in  1903,  was  removed  to  Greensboro  in  1905,  and  in  1907 
was  established  at  Luthervillc,  E.  of  Greensboro.  About  6  m.  W. 
of  Greensboro  is  Guilford  College  (co-educational;  Friends), 
founded  as  "New  Garden  Boarding  School"  in.  1837  and  re- 
chartercd  under  its  present  name  in  x888.  Greensboro  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  St  Leo,  hospital  and  a  large  auditorium.  It  is 
the  shipping-point  for  an  agricultural,  lumbering  and  trucking 
region,  among  whose  products  Indian  corn,  tobacco  and  cotton 
are  especially  important;  is  an  important  insurance  centre;  has 
a  large  wholesale  trade;  and  has  various  manufactures,  including 
cotton  goods*  (especially  blue  denim),  tobacco  and  cigars, 
lumber,  furniture,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  machinery,  foundry 
products  and  terra-cotta.  The  value  of  the  factory  products 
increased  from  $925,411  in  1900  to  $1,828,837  in  1905,  or  97'6%. 
The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Greensboro 
was  named  in  honour  of  General  Nathanael  Greene,  who  on  the 
X  5th  of  March  1781  fought  with  Cornwallis  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  about  6  m.  N.W.  of  the  dty,  where  there  is  now  a 
Battle-Ground  Park  ol  100  acres  (including  Lake  Wilfong) ;  this 
park  contains  a  Revolutionary  museum,  and  twenty-nine  monu- 
ments, induding  a  Colonial  (Column,  an  arch  (1906)  in  memory 
of  Brig.-Geocral  Francis  Nash  (1720-1777),  of  North  Carolina, 
who  died  in  October  z  777  of  wounds  received  at  Germantown,  and 
Davidson  Arch  (1905),  in  honour  of  William  Lee  Davidson  (z74^ 
1781),  a  brigadier-general  of  North  Carolina  troops,  who  was  killed 
at  Catawba  and  in  whose  honour  Davidson  College,  at  Davidson, 
N.C.,  was  named.  Greensboro  was  founded  and  became  the 
county-seat  in  x8o8,  was  organized  as  a  town  in  1829,  and  was 
first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X870. 

*One  of  the  first  cotton  mills  in  the  South  and  probably  the 
first  in  thb  state  was  established  at  Greensboro  in  i8u.  It  closed 
about  ao  yean  afterwards,  and  in  1889  new  mills  were  built.  Three 
very  laige  mills  were  built  in  the  decade  after  1895,  and  three  mill 
villages.  Proximity,  Revolution  and  White  Oak,  named  from  these 
three  mills,  lie  immediately  N.  of  the  city:  in  too8  their  population 
was  estimated  at  8000.  The  owners  of  these  mills  maintain  schools 
for  the  children  of  operatives  and  cany  on  "  welfare  work  "  in  these 
iriUages. 


ORBENSBURG,  a  borough  and  the  coUnty-seat  of  Westmore- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  31  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  4202;  (1900)  6508  (484  foreign-bom);  (1910)  ^20, 
It  is  served  by  two  h'nes  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway.  It  is  an 
important  coal  centre,  and  manufactures  engines,  iron  and  brass 
goods,  flour,  lumber  and  bricks.  In  addition  to  its  public  school 
system,  it  has  several  private  schools,  induding  St  Mary's 
Academy  and  St  Joseph's  Academy,  both  Roman  Catholic.  About 
3  m.  N.E.  of  what  is  now  Greensburg  stood  the  vilbge  of  Hannah 
Town,  settled  about  X770  and  almost  completdy  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  X3th  of  July  X782;  here  what  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  court  held  west  of  the  AUeghanies  opened  on 
the  6th  of  April  1773,  and  the  county  courts  continued  to  be  hdd 
here  until  1787.  Greensburg  was  settled  in  1784-1785,  imme> 
diately  after  the  opening  of  the  state  road,  not  far  from  the  trail 
followed  by  General  John  Forbes  on  his  march  to  Fort  Duquesne 
in  Z758;  it  was  made  the  county-seat  in  X787,  and  was  incor> 
poratcd  in  1799.  In  1905  the  boroughs  of  Ludwick  (pop.  in  1900, 
901),  East  Greensburg  (X050),  and  South-east  Greensburg  (620) 
were  merged  with  Greensburg. 

See  John  N,  Boucher's  History  of  Weslm^dand  County,  Pa. 
(3  vols..  New  York,  1906). 

GREBNSHAHK,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  birds  commonly 
known  as  sandpipers,  the  Totanus  gfottis  of  most  ornithological 
writers.  Some  exercise  of  the  Imagination  is  however  needed  to 
see  in  the  dingy  olive-coloured  legs  of  this  species  a  justification 
of  the  English  name  by  which  it  goes,  and  the  application  of  that 
name,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  Pennant,  was  probably  by  way 
of  distinguishing  it  from  two  allied  but  perfectly  distinct  species 
of  Totanus  {T.  calidris  and  T.fuscus)  having  red  legs  and  usually 
called  redshanks.  The  greenshank  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  but  in  winter  it  wanders  far  to  the  south, 
and  occurs  regularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  India  and 
thence  throughout  the  Indo-Malay  Archipelago  to  Australia. 
It  has  also  been  recorded  from  North  America,  but  its  appearance 
there  must  be  considered  acddentaL  Ahnost  as  bulky  as  a 
woodcock,  it  is  of  a  much  more  slender  build,  and  its  long  legs 
and  neck  give  it  a  graceful  appearance,  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  activity  of  its  actions.  Disturbed  from  the  moor  or  marsh, 
where  it  has  its  nest,  it  rises  swiftly  into  the  air,  conspicuous 
by  its  white  back  and  rump,  and  uttering  shrill  cries  flies  round 
the  intruder.  It  will  perch  on  the  topmost  boug^  of  a  tree, 
if  a  tree  be  near,  to  watch  his  proceedings,  and  the  cock  exhibits 
all  the  astounding  gesticulations  in  which  the  males  of  so  many 
other  Limicolae  indulge  during  the  breeding-season — with 
certain  variations,  however,  that  are  peculiarly  its  own.  It 
breeds  in  no  small  numbers  in  the  Hebrides,  and  parts  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  from  Argyllshire  to  Sutherland,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  devated  or  more  northern  districts  of  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Finland,  and  probably  also  thence  to  Kam- 
chatka. In  North  America  it  is  represented  by  two  spedes, 
Totanus  semipalmatus  and  T.  mdaneXeucus,  there  called  wiUets, 
telltales  or  tattlers,  which  in  general  habits  resemble  the  green- 
shank  of  the  Old  Worid.  (A.  N.) 

GREENVIU.B»  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Washington 
county,  Mississippi,  U.S.A.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  75  m.  N.  of  Vicksburg.  Pop.  (1890)  6658;  (X900) 
7642  (4987  negroes);  (19 10)  9610.  Greenville  is  served  by  the 
Southern  and  the  Yazoo  8t  Mississippi  Valley  railways,  and  by 
various  passenger  and  frdght  steamboat  lines  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Yazoo  Delta,  a  rich 
cotton-produdng  region,  and  its  industries  are  almost  exdusivdy 
connected  with  that  staple.  There  are  large  warehouses,  com- 
presses  and  gins,  extensive  cotton-seed  oil  works  and  sawmills. 
Old  Greenville,  about  x  m.  S.  of  the  present  site,  was  the  county 
seat  of  Jefferson  county  until  1825  (when  Fayette  succeeded  it), 
and  later  became  the  county-seat  of  Washington  cottnty.  Much 
of  the  old  town  caved  into  the  river,  and  during  the  Civil  War  it 
was  burned  by  the  Federal  forces  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Memphis.  The  present  site  was  then  adopted.  The  town  of 
Greenville  was  incorporated  in  1870;  in.  xB86  it  was  chartextsd 
as  a  dty. 
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QUUunflLLB.  a  city  aod  the  county-seat  of  Daike  county, 
Ohio.  U.S.A.,  on  Greenville  Creek,  36  m,  N.W.  of  Dayton 
Pop.  (1900)  550Z;  (19x0)  6337.  It  ift  served  by  the  Pitubun, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St  Louis  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern 
railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  railwayib  It  is  situated 
about  1050  ft.  above  sea-levcl  and  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  lanse 
and  fertile  agricultural  district,  producing  cereals  and  tobacco. 
It  manufactures  lumber,  foundry  products,  canned  goods  and 
creamery  products  and  has  grain  elevators  and  tobacco  ware- 
houses. In  the  city  is  a  Carnegie  library,  and  3  m.  distant  there 
is  a  county  Children's  Home  and  Infirmary  The  municipality 
owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  Greenville  occupies  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village  and  of  Fort  Greenville  (built  by  General 
Anthony  Wayne  in  1793  and  burned  in  1796).  Here,  on  the 
3rd  of  August  Z795,  General  Wayne,  the  year  after  bis  victory 
over  the  Indians  at  Fallen  Timbers,  concluded  with  them  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Indians  agreeing  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  ceding  to  the  United  States  a  oonsiderable  portion 
of  Ohio  and  a  number  of  small  tracts  in  Indiana,  lUiaois  and 
Michigan  (including  the  sites  of  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Defiance^ 
Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Peoria  and  Chicago),  and  the 
United  States  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  Indians  $20,000  worth  of 
goods  immediately  and  an  annuity  of  goods,  valued  at  S9500, 
for  ever.  The  tribes  concerned  were  the  Wyandots,  the  Dels- 
wares,  the  Shawnoes,  the  Ottawas,  the  Chippewas,  the  Pottawa- 
tomies,  the  Miamis,  the  Weeas,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Piankashas. 
the  Kaskaskias  and  the  Eel-river  tribe  Tecumseh  lived  at 
Greenville  Irom  1805  to  1809,, and  a  second  Indian  treaty  was 
negotiated  there  in  July  1814  by  General  W.  U  Uamson  and 
Lewis  Cass,  by  which  the  Wyandots,  the  Dela wares,  the  Shawnecs, 
the  (Ohio)  Senecas  and  the  Miamis  agreed  to  aid  the  United 
States  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  first  permanent  iHiite 
settlement  of  Greenville  was  established  in  x8o8  and  the  town 
was  laid  out  in  the  same  year  It  was  made  the  county^seat  of 
the  newly  erected  county  m  1809,  was  incoq^rated  as  a  town  in 
1838  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1887. 

GREEHVILLE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  oi  Greenville 
county.  South  Carolina,  U.S  JV.,  on  the  Reedy  river,  about  140  m. 
N.W  of  Columbia,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  sUte.  Pop.  (1890) 
8607;  C1900)  IX ,860,  of  whom  5414  were  negroes;  (19x0,  cen- 
itts)  i$»74i-  It  is  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Greenville  & 
Knox^^  and  the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  railways. 
It  lies  976  ft.  above  sea-level,  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  its  dimate  and  scenery  attracting  summer  visitors. 
It  is  in  an  extensive  cotton-growing  and.  cotton-manufacturing 
dbtrict.  Greenville's  chief  interest  is  in  cotton,  but  it  has 
various  other  manufactures,  including  carriages,  wagons,  iron 
and  fertilizers.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  products  of  the 
dty  in  1905  was  11,676,774,  an  increase  of  73'5%  siAce  1900. 
The  dty  is  the  seat  of  Furman  University,  Chicixa  College  for 
girls  (1893;  Presbyterian),  and  Greenville  Female  College  (1854: 
Baptist),  which  in  X907~x9o8  had  379  students,  and  whidl, 
besides  the  usual  departments,  has  a  conservatory  of  music, 
a  school  of  art,  a  school  of  expression  and  physical  culture  and 
a  kindergarten  normal  training  school.  Furman  University 
(Baptist;  opened  in  X853)  grew  out  of  the  "  Furman  Acadeniy 
and  Theokgical  Institution,"  opened  at  Edgefield,  S.C ,  kn  x8a7, 
and  named  in  honour  of  Richard  Furman  (x 755-1825),  a  weU- 
known  Baptist  dets^man  of  South  Carolina,  whose  son,  James 
C.  Furman  (x  809-1891),  was  long  iKxesident  of  the  University. 
In  1907-1908  the  university  had  a  faculty  of  xs  and  150  students, 
«f  whom  loi  were  in  the  Furman  Fitting  SchooL  Greenville 
was  Udd  out  in  X797,  was  originally  known  as  Pleasantbuig  and 
was  fint  cbaitered  as  a  dty  in  x868. 

QBBBIIVILLB»  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Hont  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Sabine  river,  48  m. 
N.£»  of  Dalha.  Pop.  (1900)  68do,  of  whom  X14  w«re  foreign- 
bom  and  175X  were  negroes;  (19x0)  8850.  It  is  served  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  St  Louis  South-Westem  and  the 
Texas  Midland  railways^  It  is  an  important  cotton  market, 
has  gins  and  compresses,  a  large  cotton  seed  oil  refineiy, 
and  other  maaufoctoriesi  and  is  a  trade  centre  for  a  rich  agrt- 


coltvial  districL  The  dty  owns  and  operates  its  electric-lighting 
planL  It  is  the  seat  of  Burieson  College  (Baptist),  foonded  in 
i893»  And  s  m.  from  the  dty  limits,  in  the  villsige  of  Peniel 
(pop.  X908,  about  500),  a  community  of  "  Holiness  "  people,  are 
the  Texas  Holiness  Untverstty  (1898).  a  HQlineas  orphan  asylum 
and  a  Holinev  press.  GieenviUe  was  settled  in  1844,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1875.  In  1907  the  Texas  legidatuie 
gmnted  to  the  dty  a  new  charter  establidiing  a  commissioa 
government  similar  to  that  of  Galveston. 

QRBBNWICBL  a  township  of  FaJrfidd  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  extreme  S.W.  part  of  the 
SUte,  about  38  m.  N.£.  of  New  York  CSty.  It  contains  a  borough 
of  the  same  name  and  the  villages  of  Cos  (job,  Riverside  and 
Sound  Beach,  all  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  fr  Hart- 
ford Railway^  the  township  has  steamboat  and  dectrsc  railway 
connexions  with  New  York  City.  Pop.  of  the  township  (1900) 
X2,i72,  of  whom  337X  were  fordgn-bom}  (19x0)  16,463;  of 
the  borough  (x^xo)  3886.  GxecKWkh  is  a  summer  resort, 
prindpaUy  £or  New  Yorkers.  Among  the  residents  have  been 
Edwin  Thomas  Booth,  John  Henry  Twachtman,  the  i««H«»f 
painter,  and  Henry  Osborne  Havem^yer  (1847-X907),  founder 
of  the  American  Sugar  Company.  Thereare  several  fine  churches 
in  the  township;  oC  one  in  Sound  Beadi  the  Rev.  William  H.  H. 
Murray  (x840-i904)»  called  "Adirondack  Murray,"  from  his 
Camp  Ltft  m  the  AdirondMk  MMmtains  (1868),  was  once  pastor. 
In  the  borough  are  a  public  library,  Greenwidi  Academy  (X827; 
co^ucational).  the  Brunswick  Sdiool  for  boys  (X90X),  with 
whkh  Betts  Academy  of  Stamford  was  united  in  1908,  and  a 
hospital.  The  principal  manufactures  are  bdting,  woollens, 
tinners'  hardware,  iron  and  gasolenemoton.  Oystersareshinted 
from  Gieenwich.  The  first  settlers  came  from  the  New  Haven 
Coloay  in  X640;  but  the  Dutch,  on  acooont  of  the  explora> 
tion  of  Long  Island  Sound  by  Adxiaa  Blok  in  16x4,  laid 
daim  to  Greenwich,  and  as  New  Haven  did  nothii«  to  assist 
the  settlers,  they  oonsoitcd  to  uuon  with  New  Netheriand  in 
x64a.  Greenwidi  then  became  a  Dutch  mannr.  By  a  treaty 
of  x6$Ok  which  fixed  the  boundary  between  New  Netheriand  and 
the  New  Havem  Colony,  the  Dutch  rdinqtiished  their  claim  to 
Greenwich,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  rdused  to  submit 
to  the  New  Haven  Colony  until  October  X656.  Six  yeaxa  later 
Greenwich  was  one  of  the  first  towns  of  the  New  Haven  Cdony 
to  submit  to  Connecticut.  The  township  suffered  seRrerely 
during  the  War  of  Independence  on  account  of  the  frequent 
quartering  of  AmericaA  troops  within  its  borders,  the  depreda- 
tions of  bands  of  lawless  men  after  the  occupation  of  New  York 
by  the  British  in  X778  and  its  hnvasion  by  the  British  in  1779 
(February  2 5)  and  x  781  (December  5).  There  was  also  a  strong 
loyalist  sentioMnt  On  the  old  post-road  in  Greenwich  is  the 
mn,  built  about  1729,  at  which  Israd  Putnam  was  suiprised  in 
Febniaxy  1779  by  a  force  under  General  I^n;  according  to 
tradition  he  escaped  by  riding  down  a  flight  of  steep  stone  steps. 
The  inn  was  purchased  in  1901  by  the  Daughtemof  the  American 
Rcvokition,  who  restored  it  and  made  it  a  Putnam  Memorial. 
The  township  government  of  Greenwidi  was  instituted  in  the 
colonial  period.  The  borough  of  Greenwich  was  incorporated  in 
X858. 

See  D.M.  Mead,  History  ^tiu  Town  cfGreemikk(Jtinr  York,  i857)> 

QRBBNWICH*  a  south-esstem  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  En^and,  bounded  N.  by  thci  river  Thames,  £.  by 
Woolwich,  S.  by  Lewishaia  and  W.  by  Deptfotd.  Pop.  (x9ok) 
95,770.  Area,  385x*7  acres.  lb  has  a  river-frontsge  of  4}  m., 
the  Thames  making  iwo  deep  bends,  endosmg  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
on  the  north  and  a  similar  peninsula  on  the  Greenwidi  side. 
Greenwich  is  connected  with  Poplar  on  the  north  shore  by  the 
Greenwich  tunnd  (s90s),  for  foot-passengers,  to  the  Isle  of  Dpgs 
(Cubttt  Town),  and  by  the  Blackwall  Tumid  (1897)  for  street 
traffic,  crossing  to  a  point  between  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  (see  Poplae).  Tlie  main  thoroughfares  from  W.  to  E. 
are  Woolwich  and  Shooter's  Hill  Roads,  die  second  representing 
the  old  high  road  threuf^  Kent,  the  Roman  Watling  Street. 
(Greenwich  is  first  noticed  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred>  when  it  was 
a  sution  of  the  Danish  fleet  ( xox  t*xox4). 
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The  most  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  hospital  and  the 
observatory  Greenwich  Hospital,  as  It  is  still  called,  became 
in  X873  a  Royal  Naval  College.  Upon  it  or  its  site  centre  nearly 
all  the  historical  associations  of  the  place.  The  noble  buildings, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  wharves  adjacent  and  opposite 
to  it,  make  a  strildng  picture,  standing  on  the  low  river-bank  with 
a  background  formed  by  the  wooded  elevation  of  Greenwich 
Park.  They  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  royal  palace  called 
Greenwich  House,  which  was  a  favourite  royal  residence  as 
early  as  1300,  but  was  granted  by  Henry  V  to  lliomas  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Exeter,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  largely  improved  the  property  and  named  it 
Placeniic,  It  did  not  revert  to  the  crown  till  his  death  in  1447 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Heniy  VIII.,  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
fHiaabeth,  and  here  Edward  VI.  died.  The  building  was  enlarged 
by  Edward  IV.,  by  Henry  VIU.,  who  made  it  one  of  his  chief 
residences,  by  James  I.  and  by  Charles  I.,  who  erected  the 
"  Queen's  House  "  for  HennetU  Maria.  The  tenure  of  land 
from  the  crown  "  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  "  became  at 
this  time  a  recognized  formula,  and  occurs  in  a  succession  of 
American  colonud  charters  from  those  of  Virginia  in  x6o6,  x6oo 
and  i6i2  to  that  of  New  Jersey  in  1674.  Along  with  other  n^ral 
palaces  Greenwich  was  at  the  Revolution  appropriated  by  the 
Protector,  but  it  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  by  whom  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  west  wing  of 
the  present  hospital  was  erected  as  part  of  an  extensive  design 
whidi  was  not  further  carried  out.  In  its  unfinished  state  it 
was  assigned  by  the  patent  of  William  and  Mary  to  certain  of 
the  great  officers  of  state,  as  commissioners  for  its  conversion 
into  a  hoq[)ital  for  seamen;  and  it  was  opened  as  such  in  1705. 
The  building  consists  of  four  blocks.  Behind  a  terrace  860  ft 
in  length,  stretching  along  the  river  side,  are  the  buildings 
erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  from  Inigo  Jones's  designs,  and 
in  that  of  Queen  Anne  from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren; 
and  behind  these  buildings  are  on  the  weM  those  of  King  William 
and  on  the  east  those  of  Queen  Mary,  both  from  Wren's  designs. 
In  the  King  William  range  is  the  painted  hall.  Here  in  z8o6  the 
remains  of  Nelson  lay  in  state  before  their  burial  In  St  Paal*s 
Cathedral.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill  with  various  emblematic  devices,  and  it  is  hung  with 
portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  admirals  and  pahitings  of 
the  chief  naval  battles  of  England.  In  the  Queen  Anne  range  is 
the  Royal  Naval  Museum,  containing  models,  relics  of  Nelson 
and  of  Franklin,  and  other  objects.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal 
quadrangle  of  the  hospital  there  is  a  statue  of  George  II.  by 
Rysbradi,  sculptured  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble  taken  from 
the  French  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke.  In  the  upper  quad- 
rangle is  a  bust  of  Nelson  by  Chantrey,  and  there  are  various 
other  memorials  and  relics.  The  oldest  part  of  the  buildfa^  was 
in  some  measure  rebuilt  in  181 1,  and  the  present  chapel  was 
erected  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1779.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  hospital  were  increased  at  various  periods  from 
bequests  and  forfeited  estates.  Formerly  2700  retired  seamen 
were  boarded  within  it,  and  5000  or  6000  others,  cdled  out- 
pensiooecs,  received  stipei^  at  varioos  rates  out  of  Its  funds; 
but  in  1865  an  act  was  passed  empowering  the  Admiralty  to 
grant  libersd  pensions  in  lieu  of  food  and  lodging  to  such  of  the 
inmates  as  were  willing  to  quit  the  hospital,  and  In  1869  another 
act  was  passed  making  their  leaving  on  these  conditions  oom^ 
pulsory.  It  Was  then  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  the  Infirmary  being  granted 
to  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society.  Behind  the  College  Is  the 
Royal  Hospital  School,  where  zooo  boys,  sons  of  petty  oflicecs 
and  seamen,  are  boarded 

To  the  south  of  the  hospital  is  Greenwich  Pack  (185  acres), 
l3ring  high,  and  commanding  crteosive  views  over  London,  the 
Thames  and  the  plain  of  Essec  It  was  endosed  by  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  laid  out  by  Charles  11.,  and  contains 
a  fine  avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts  planted  in  his  time.  In  it  is 
situated  the  Royal  Observatory,  built  in  1675  for  the  advance- 
ment of  iwvigation  and  nautical  astronomy.  From  it  the  exact 
time  is  conveyed  each  day  at  one  o'clock  by  electric  signal  to 


the  chief  towns  throughout  the  country;  British  and  the  majority 
of  foreign  geographers  reckon  longitude  from  its  meridian.  A 
standard  ck>ck  and  measures  are  seen  at  the  entrance.  A  new 
building  was  completed  in  1899,  the  magnetic  pavilion  lying 
some  400  yds.  to  the  east,  so  placed  to  avoid  the  disturbance 
of  instruments  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  iron  used  in 
the  principal  building.  South  of  the  park  lies  the  open  common 
of  Blackhcath,  mainly  within  the  borough  of  Lewisham,  and  in 
the  east  the  borough  includes  the  greater  part  of  Woolwich 
Common 

At  Greenwich  an  annual  banquet  of  cabinet  ministers,  known 
as  the  whitebait  dinner,  formerly  took  place:  This  ceremony 
arose  out  of  a  dinner  held  annually  at  Dagenham,  on  the  Essex 
shore  of  the  Thames,  by  the  commissioners  for  engineering 
works  earned  out  therein  1705-17  20 — a  remarkable  achievement 
for  this  period — to  save  the  lowlands  from  flooding.  To  one  of 
these  dinners  Pitt  was  invited,  and  was  subsequently  accom- 
panted  by  some  of  his  colleagues.  Early  in  the  igth  century  the 
venue  of  the  dinner,  which  had  now  become  a  ministerial  funaion, 
was  transferred  to  Greenwich,  and  though  at  first  not  always 
held  here,  was  later  celebrated  regularly  at  the  "Ship,"  an 
hotel  of  ancient  foundation,  closed  hi  1908.  The  lanquet 
continued  till  1868,  was  revived  in  1874-1880,  and  was  held  for 
the  Ikst  time  in  1894. 

The  parish  churdh  of  Greenwich,  in  Churdi  Street,  b  dedicated 
to  St  Alphege,  archbishop,  who  was  martyred  here  by  the 
Danes  in  lois  In  the  church  Wolfe,  who  died  at  Quebec 
( 1 7 59) I  &nd  Tallu,  the  musician,  are  buried.  A  modem  st ained- 
glass  window  commemorates  Wolfe. 

The  parbamentary  borough  of  Greenwich  retinns  one  member. 
Two  burgesses  were  returned  in  1577,  but  it  was  not  again  repre- 
sented till  the  same  privilege  was  conferred  on  it  in  183 «. 
The  borough  council  consbts  of  a  mayor,  five  aldermen  and 
thirty  councillors. 

QRBBNWOOD,  FSBDBRICR  (X830-X909),  English  Journalist 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  April  1830.  He  was  one  of  three 
brothers--the  others  being  James  and  Charies— who  all  gained 
reputation  as  journalists.  Frederick  started  life  in  a  printing 
house,  but  at  an  early  age  began  to  write  in  periodicals.  In 
1853  he  contributed  a  sketch  of  Napoleon  III.  to  a  volume 
called  Tke  Napoleon  Dynasty  (snd  ed.,  1855).  He  also  wrote 
several  novek:  Tke  Loves  of  an  Apothecary  (1854),  Tke  Path 
of  Roses  (1859)  and  (with  his  brother  James)  Under  a  Cioud 
(x86o).  To  the  second  number  of  the  Cornkitt  Magaaine  he 
contributed  '*  An  Essay  without  End,**  and  this  led  to  an  intro- 
duction to  Thackeray.  In  1869,  when  Thackeray  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Cornkitt^  Greenwood  became  jk>int  editor  with 
G.  H.  Lewes.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  sole  editor,  a  post 
which  he  held  unul  x868.  While  at  the  Cornkitt  he  wrote  an 
artide  in  which  he  suggested,  to  some  extent,  how  Thackeray 
might  have  intended  to  conclude  his  unfinished  work  Denis 
Dtaaif  and  in  its  pages  appeared  Margaret  DewuPs  History^ 
Greenwood's  most  ambitious  work  of  fiction,  publi^ied  in 
volume  form  in  X864.  At  that  time  Greenwood  had  conceived 
the  Idea  of  an  evening  newspaper,  which,  while  containing  "  all 
the  news  proper  to  an  evening  journal,"  should,  for  the  most 
part,  be  made  up  "  of  original  articles  upon  the  many  things 
which  engage  the  thoughts,  or  employ  the  energies,  or  amuse 
the  leisure  of  mankind."  Public  affairs,  literature  and  art, 
"  and  all  the  influences  whidi  strengthen  or  dissipate  society  " 
were  to  be  discusaed  by  men  whose  independence  and  authority 
were  equally  unquestionable.  Canning's  Anti-Jaiobin  and  the 
Saturday  Review  of  1864  were  the  joint  modeb  Greenwood  had 
before  him.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  Mr  George  Smith,  and 
the  PaU  Matt  Catetle  (so  named  after  Thackaray's  imaginary 
paper  in  Pendennis)  was  launched  in  February  1865,  with 
Greenwood  as  editor.  Within  a  few  years  he  had  coma  to 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  public  affairs.  Hb  views  somewhat 
rapidly  ripened  from  what  was  described  as  philosophic  Liberal- 
ism into  Conservatism.  No  minister  in  Great  Britain,  Mr 
Gladstone  declared,  ever  had  a  more  able,  a  more  aealous,  a 
more  effeaive  supporter  for  hb  policy  than  Lord  BeaoonsficM 
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had  in  Gnemrood.  It  was  od  the  suggiestjoa  of  Greenwood 
that  BeaconsScId  purdiased  in  1875  the  Suez  Canal  shaxes  of  the 
Khedive  Ismail;  the  British  government  being  ignorant,  until 
infonned  by  Greenwood,  that  the  shares  were  for  sale  and  likely 
to  be  bought  by  France.  It  was  characteristic  of  Greenwood 
that  hoKleclined  to  publish  the  news  of  the  purchase  of  the  shajcs 
in  the  Pail  Mall  bdfore  the  ofl&dal  announcement  was  made. 

Early  in  x88o  the  Poll  Mall  changed  owners,  and  the  new 
proprietor  required  it  to  support  Liberal  policy.  Greenwood 
at  once  resigned  his  editorship,  but  in  May  a  new  paper,  the 
St  JoMus^s  Catette,  was  started  for  him  by  Mr  Henry  Hucks 
Gibbfi  (afterwards  Lord  Aldenham),  and  Greenwood  proceeded 
to  cany  on  in  it  the  tradition  which  he  had  established  in  the 
Pall  MaU.  At  the  St  James's  Greenwood  remained  for  over 
eight  years,  continuing  to  exercise  a  mariLcd  influence  i^Km 
political  affairs,  notably  as  a  pungent  critic  of  the  Gladstone 
administration  (1880-1885)  aixl  an  independent  supporter  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  His  connexion  with  the  paper  ceased  in  August 
1888,  owing  to  disagreement^with  the  new  proprietm',  Mr  E. 
Steinkopff,  who  had  bought  the  St  James's  at  Greenwood's 
own  suggcsticHL  In  January  1891  Greenwood  brought  out  a 
weekly  review  which  he  named  the  Anti-Jacobin.  It  failed, 
however,  to  gain  public  support,  the  last  number  appearing  in 
January  1893.  In  1893  he  published  The  Lover's  lexicon  and 
in  1894  Imagination  in  Dreams.  He  continued  to  express  his 
views  on  political  and  social  questions  in  contributions  to 
newspapeis  and  magazines,  ^raiting  frequently  in  the  Westminster 
CautU,  the  Pall  MaU,  Blackwood,  the  ComkiH,  &c  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  his  political  views  reverted  in  some  respects 
to  the  liberalism  of  his  early  days. 

In  the  wocds  of  Geoige  Meredith  "  Greenwood  was  not  only  a 
great  journalist,  he  had  a  statesman's  head.  The  national 
interests  were  alwajrs  uigent  at  his  heart.*'  He  was  remaikable 
for  semring  for  his  papers  the  services  of  theablest  writers  of 
the  day,  and  for  the  ^t  of  recognizing  merit  in  new  writers, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Richard  Juries  and  J.  M.  Banie.  His 
instinct  for  capadty  in  othezs  was  as  sure  as  was  his  journalistic 
judgment.  In  1905,  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday,  a 
dinner  was  given  in  his  honour  by  leading  statesmen,  journalists, 
and  men  of  letters  (with  John  Morky— who  had  succeeded  him 
as  editor  of  the  PaU  MaU — in  the  chair).  In  May  1907  he 
contributed  to  Blackwood  an  article  on  "  The  New  Journalism," 
in  which  he  drew  ashaxp  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new 
conditions  under  iriiicfa  the  vroA  of  a  newspaper  writer  is  con- 
ducted.   He  died  at  Sydenham  <m  the  14th  of  December  1909. 

See  Hoaomriug  Frederick  Greenwood,  being  a  report  of  the  jpeeches 
at  the  dinner  00  the  Sth  of  April  1905  (London,  privately  printed, 
190S):  "  Birth  and  Infancy  di  the  PaU  MaU  CaaeUe,''  an  article 
coatfibuted  by  Greenwood  to  the  PaU  MaU  of  the  14th  of  April 
1897:  "  The  Blowing  of  the  Trumpet  "  in  the  intniductioa  to  the 
St  Jamefs  (May  31,  1880);  obitnary  notices  in  the  Athenaeum 
(Dec  as.  1909)  and  77hr  Times  (Dec  17. 1909)- 

fiUEHWOOOi  JOHM  (d.  1593),  English  Puritan  and 
SqMratist  (the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown),  entered 
as  a  sizar  at  Corpus  Christ!  CoOege,  Cambridge,  on  the  i8th  of 
March  X577-1578,  and  coaunenced  B.A.  158X.  Whether  he  was 
directly  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Robert  Browne  (9.V.), 
a  graduate  of  the  same  college,  is  uncertain;  in  any  case  be  hdd 
stroll  Puritan  opinioas,  which  uUimatdy  led  him  to  Separatism 
of  the  most  rigid  type.  In  1581  he  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Ridi, 
at  Rocfafocd,  Fmrr  At  some  unspecified  time  he  had  been 
made  deacon  by  John  Ayfaner,  bishop  of  L<Hidon,  and  priest 
by  Thomas  Cooper,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  but  ere  long  he  re- 
nounced this  ordhiation  as  "  wholly  unlawfuL"  Details  of  the 
next  few  years  are  lacking;  but  by  1586  he  was  the  reoogniaed 
leader  of  the  London  Separatists,  of  whoas  a  cmaiderable  number 
had  beca  Imprisoned  at  various  times  scnce  1567.  Greenwood 
was  arrested  early  in  October  1586,  and  the  following  May  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  |»xson  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  default 
oC  bail  for  ooBformity.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  some 
controversial  tracts  in  conjunction  with  his  fc&ow-prisoncr 
Henry  Barrowe  (q.9.).  He  is  understood  to  have  been  at  liberty  I 
2a  the  f^^""»  of  1588;  but  this  may  have  been  mcrdy  "  the  I 
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liberty  of  the  prison."  However,  he  was  certainly  at  large  in 
September  1^93,  when  he  was  elected  "teacher"  of  the 
Separatist  churcL  Meanwhile  he  had  written  (1590)  "An 
Answer  to  Gcoige  Gifford's  pretended  Defence  of  Read  Prayers." 
On  the  5th  of  December  he  was  again  arrested;  and  the  following 
Iffarch  was  tried,  togethor  with  Barrowe,  and  coiKlemned  to 
death  on  a  charge  of  "  devning  and  circulating  seditious  books." 
After  two  recites,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  he  was  hanged 
on  the  6th  of  April  IC93. 

AuTHoaiTiKS.— H.  M.  Dexter,  Cougreiotionalism  dnrine  the  last 
tkree  kmdred  years;  The  Entfand  and  Holland  of  the  PU^ims; 
F.  J.  Powkke.  Henry  Barrowe  and  Ike  Exiled  Church  of  Amsterdam; 
B.  Bflook.  Lwes  of  Uw  Puritans;  C.  H.  Cooper,  Athemae  Canta^ 
hriiienses,  vol.  iL 

ORBO,  WILUAM  RAYHBQRB  (1809-1881),  English  esnyist, 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  was  bom  at  Manchester  in  1809.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  for  a  time  managed 
a  mill  of  his  father's  at  Bury,  and  in  1832  began  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  entered  with  ardour  into  the  struggle  for 
free  trade,  and  obtained  in  1842  the  prize  offered  by  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  for  the  best  essay  on  "  Agriculture  and  the 
Com  Laws."  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  political,  economi- 
cal and  theological  q>eculations  to  give  undivided  attention  to 
hisbusiness,  which  he  gave  up  in  1850  to  devote  himself  to  writing. 
His  Creed  ojf  Christendom  was  pubUdied  in  1851,  and  in  1852  he 
contributed  no  leas  than  twelve  artidcs  to  four  leading  quarterlies. 
Disraeli  praised  him;  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  bestowed 
a  Commissionersfaq>  of  Customs  upon  him  in  1856;  and  in  1864 
he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Stationery  Office.  Besides 
contributions  to  periodicab  he  produced  several  volumes  of 
essays  on  political  and  social  pMlosophy.  The  general  spirit 
of  these  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  two  of  the  best  known. 
The  Enigmas  of  Life  (1872)  and  Rocks  Ahead  (1874).  They 
represent  a  reaction  from  the  high  hopes  of  the  author's  youth, 
when  wise  legislation  was  assumed  to  be  a  remedy  for  every 
public  ill.  Greg  was  a  man  of  deep  moral  earnestness  of.  character 
and  was  interested  in  many  philanthropic  works.  He  .died  at 
Wimbledon  on  the  zsth  of  November  1881.  His  brother, 
Robest  Hyde  Gkec  (1795-1875),  was  an  economist  and 
antiquary  of  some  dislinrtion  Another  brother,  Samuel  Geec 
(1804-1876),  became  well  known  in  Lancashire  by  his  phibn- 
thropic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  working-people.  Pekcy  Gsec 
(1836-1889),  son  of  William  Rathbonc  Greg,  also  wrote,  like  his 
father,  on  politics,  but  his  views  were  violently  reactjonary. 
His  Hilary  of  the  l/niled  Stales  la  the  Reamstruction  of  the  Union 
(1887)  is  a  polemic  rather  than  a  history. 

GRJSGARHiES  (mod.  Lat.  Cregarina,{tomgregaruis,ailOieclmg 
in  a  flock  or  herd,  grex)  a  large  and  abundant  order  of  Sporozoa 
Ectoqxna,  in  which  a  very  high  degree  of  morphological  special- 
ization and  cytolopcal  differentiati<m  of  the  cell-body  is  frequently 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  the  h'fe<yde  b,  in  general,  fairly 
simple.  Other  principal  characters  which  distingu^  Grcgarines 
from  allied  Sporozoan  parasitfs  are  as  follows: — ^The  fully* 
grown  adult  (trophozoite)  is  always  "  free  "  in  some  internal 
cavity,  ix.  it  h  extracellular;  in  nearly  all  cases  prior  to  i^wrula- 
tion  two  Grrgarines  (associates)  become  attached  to  one  an<Hher, 
forming  a  CMple  (syzygy),  and  are  surrounded  by  a  common 
cyst;  inside  the  ^st  the  body  of  each  associate  becomes 
segmented  up  into  a  number  of  sexual  elenenls  (gametes, 
primary  qxMoblasts),  which  then  conjugate  in  pairs;  the 
renking  copula  (zygote,  definitive  sporoblast)  becomes  usually 
a  spofc  by  the  secretion  of  spore-membianes  (^KMocyst),  its 
protoplasm  (aponplasm)  dividhig  up  to  form  the  germs  (qxtro- 
zoites). 

F.  Redi  (r6&4)  b  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  a 
Gregarine  parasite,  but  his  claim  to  this  honour  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Muchlaler(i7S7)  Cavolini  described 
and  figured  an  indubitable  Gregarine  (probably  the 
form  now  known  as  Aggregala  conformis)  from  a  Crustacean 
(Pachygrcpsus),  which,  howc\'er,  be  regarded  as  a  tapeworm. 
Leon  Dufour,  who  in  his  researches  on  insect  anatomy  came 
across  several  speda  of  these  parasites,  also  considered  thcra  as 
allied  to  the  worms  and  proposed  the  generic  name  <A  Cregarina. 
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of  oar  tmowledge  regsrdlng  the  relalions  of  the  paratUa  to  the 
celli  of  their  hMt  during  tbrlr  early  devetopmeni. 

Gngarinca  arc  esscnlially  paiasiln  ol  Invntcbraln;  theji  irc 
not  luiawn  to  occm  in  any  true  Vcrtebrale  ■hbobgli  met  with  in 
Oaxf  Ascidiini.  By  (u  tbr  grcalcsl  number  o[  hosts  is 
itKw:  furnished  by  ihe  Arthropod!.  Many  membefs  of  the 
!*?*.*'  various  group*  of  worms  {(spMiilly  the  Annelids) 
alu  hirliour  the  pirajitca,  and  certain  very  inleresling 
forms  are  (uund  in  Echinodrrmj;  in  the  other  classes,  ihcy 
either  occur  only  tpot»dicjlly  or  else  are  «bsent.  Inleciion 
ii  invariably  of  the  acddental  (cisna])  type,  by  way  of  the  ali- 
mentary oiul,  (he  spores  being  usually  swallowed  by  the  host 
when  feeding;  i  novet  variation  of  this  method  has  been 
described  by  Woodcock  (31)  !■  the  case  of  a  Greguine  parasitic 
in  Cuiumaria,  where  the  spores  are  sucked  up  through  the  cloaca 
into  the  respiratory  ttto,  by  the  inhalant  currenl. 

TTk  favourite  haWtit  is  either  the  intestine  (fig.  i)  or  its 
diverticula  (f.g.  ibe  Malpighian  tubules),  or  the  body-cavity. 
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HuaUy  It  penetrates  partially  into  it.  the  exincellular  ponion 
)f  Ihe  GregwiOE,  however,  giving  rise  subsequently  lo  most  of 
the  adult  (rf.  Crr^arina);  or  lastly,  in  a  few  forms,  the  early 
■;uflopniemisentirelyintrscellular(f.i.tfliitirj(rT£a,S/nwf*orn). 
The  effects  on  the  host  aie  confined  id  the  paraiitiied  celk. 
hese  generally  undergo  at  first  marked  hypertrophy  and  allen- 
on  in  character;  this  condition  Is  succeeded  by  one  of  atrophy, 
ben  the  substanr*  of  the  cell  becomes  in  one  way  or  another 
practically  absorbed  by  the        "^ 
growing    parasite    (cf.    also 
CocciDI*).    Since,  however, 
the  Giegarines  never  over- 
it   many  other  Sporozoa 
(because  of  Ibeir  lack,  in 
gencial,  of  the  power  ol  endo- 
genous multiplication),  the 
-umber  of  celts  of  any  lissue 
:iacked,  even  in  Ihc  case  of 
strong  infection,  is  only  a 
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cntiiely  mlracdtulnr,  no  epimerite  1*  ever  developed,  and,  further, 
the  body  renuini  tingle  at  uoiepcare.  TlieK  fonm.  which  indude, 
(or  jnnancc,  Mmacjtlii  (Gg.  4),  LankrsUria,  Dipucystit,  are  dii- 
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U  cacyitmcnt  and  ipon>bla>1'formation  {Lankattria,  UmKKyEiia), 
or  may  f«nilniie  in  (he  irDphic  phav  for  lome  lime  longer  iCrtfarita)- 


BaaMl._  TU>li>d>aa»i>th«i« 


■man  id_pncocmu  UHCutkoa  LBeonmyK  found  ■  loa-Botili 
udoiBic  GntviFB  (f-t-  CyilMa,  DifltiMa  aivt  INfteTOir),  i 
rtaich  the puvitiani H iDoit AdvuKcd-  Woodoock  tfBCpCifi)h«*di 


permueot  mi 
r«iiH.    Hcnii 

(KcnjCor  ininir 


■I  metbsde  miiittti  u 


cancA  in  aDiDe  cuet,  tbia  liod*  of  t« 

fuaaioa  may  be  deUytd  Ch»ln  of  6\.  ^_„.  ,. , 

or.  aa  ll  wa^  iBiipinnly  SlUllilei. 

■u^iended,  the  cylnUctic 

altroclion  lervidi  indiiwhite  a  vubsidUry  purpoae  in  trophic  liEe- 

Thu9,  probably,  art  Co  beexplained  the  oinoua  rnidtipic  aHociiiLoni 

and  long  chaina  of  Greganoee  iftg.  It}  lomctime*  met  wirb  iff. 

Eirmocyitii.  Oeprjirvta). 

EocyMmenl  it  uarly  alway*  double,  i-t^  of  u  aHociated  couplc- 
Solitaiy  tncyKmeu  baa  been  deicnbed,  but  wiMflter  tuccnsdul 
indfpeueat  iporuUiLon  rctultt,  is  uiucnaio;  if  it  doet.  the  enc>if- 
ment  in  luch  caaea  ia.  in  all  probability^  only  alter  prior  (temporu)) 

SnainmciomicGimliiuir'--'^--'-'^— '  -.•.■-■^™---'- > 

do*e  Rlatioo  with  the  hoH'i 
nothioc  of  an  ea^atdic 


•litutcd.  ~ 

CUfiydrina 


...Jltiplicatl™  . 

Ljice,  when  certain  of  the  daughter- 1 
actcT)  and  ultimately  degenerate,  I 
Ihe   ipoiobhisI-Tiuclei    [DiiMiiia,    S 


ifM    (J)  SdS 
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cuta)  )uva  i 

.„j^"'K!5Lt.::z  ^i:":;:":x:..::":.„,„. 

Ajrfpri^mfiiLj]  the  twa  uidividiulB  remain  fuciy  lepjmK  ud  iridc' 
peodeni  of  etch  odier.  In  odm  (LunLjUrM]  tKey  beconu  jfitcr- 
niHd  ind  inurlDckHl,  oltcn  ta  i  niurkiblc  aunt  U>tfM>iu}. 
The  lenul  Budd  not  pait  to  the  turUce  of  the  pnccHe*  lad 
"I"""*,  where  they  ulie  up  a  petition  of  uniEorm  dulribulion. 
Aniaad  each,  ■  nuU  uca  oi  cylopbvp  bnooK*  ictnnEcd.  the 
*bale  often  pnitaXng  u  a  Liltk  bud  or  hillock  rnmi  the  acnenl 
wudta.  TbacuniBudoirprotubenncaareatlenglh  cut  dBu  tht 
qiorDbUni  or  Eacnett*.  Frequtntly  4  lu)^  amourl  of  the  ^oer?] 
prouplaon  of  etch  puvnt^individual  ia  leJt  over  unuvd,  coutitutiog 
two  cyUal  rcttdua,  which  may  tuiMequeotiy  fiHe;  in  Dipioiina, 
bowner.  fncticnUy  the  whole  cylopiaAm  ii  uttd  up  in  the  loniatHa 


lihc  iporobUBti  theauelvfi 


utiation  into  male  and  renule  (anisccam 
Ity  Oaofamy)-  AmuanyiaimtbigbLyi 
Ken,  tM  male  uenacata  (nknan 
ipinuie»  ciDng^wd  and  widdle^ike  in  ihape»  with  a  mtnut 
aoufiofly  and  a  long  flafctlun  poetcriony.  and  venr  active;  the 
Inule  tMBwnta  {iii«nmetet}  atv  Biiidi  larn^  obwu  1q  orvid, 
a>d  qirita  pumbTn  SiyMmiiu  the  diilowia  bdwen  th* 
aniaiatini  lainewi  ii  not  quiu  lo  pronognttd  (fi(.  Ij),  the  oak 


:he  femaloi  bit  pyrifam 


Iwlml  01  naiid.  and  potteHlni  a  dininct  (Ia|^la9|  a  noM  {mtr- 
ealiiif  pcHflt  abotit  thia  parable  ia  that  certain  hifhly  motik  and 
•pcnTMoucHi4ike  male  lamelca  are  lomicd  (6f.  13),  which  aro. 
hffwrwr.  quite  vterile  and  have  acquired  a  lubvaiary  Eunrtion.  In 
Dthrr^un.atain.  the  twokiodiofekncnt  exhibit  either  very  Alight 

■mj^umon,  the  diief  diatiaction  boiif  in  tbc  auclei»  thoaeof  the  male 
etnaeou  beinj  uuHet  and  chioaaucally  deats  than  Iboie  of  tkc 

'  Laslyi  In  LnialiHt,  CnMriwa,  CkfiyJtita,  Bipleejitit  and 
Ktlmiku  cBBplMa  iaofanyl*  fmnd,  there  beiai  a*  apfuent 


siiirtaaiPkrHtplialiu), 

...H  ro^  about  nere  and  there,  and  Beeit 
la  Sljlmkjmkus.  Ltfja  ba*  ihown  that 

— ' lein  1*  u  bnoc  about,  by  iheir 

MUe.    In  ttaeloroia  where  iBa 
oniy  ili^tly  differentiated  and  (probably) 


a  t^  from  the  nienlworin.  the 

«.— »  s»  ^,^~^  -- —  become  amoeboid  and  aend  oat 

, wluch  drive  the  pcriphenlly^ituated  tanetei  round  in  the 

cyn;  la  tone  eaiea  where  the  rnidual  lonu  bccoma  tiqueied 
iuniftra)  the  iBovenwMt  of  the  boii  aie  roiuidinw)  la  be  tuflicicni ; 
and  lullv,  in  DipMin,  cnring  to  the  eitent  lo  ohich  the  inlel- 
Iwinloi  proccfi  n  carried,  if  each  t^mete  i>  not  ulually  conliEUOiia 
to  a  BuitabJe  fellow-con|iicnaE,  a  very  eltght  movement  or  mutuai 
attraction  will  bricqz  twv  uch,  arbea  liberated,  into  contacts 

An  unuauil  modification  of  the  procesa  of  tporoblait-fcrmation 
and  conjupjiiHi,  whidi  occiin  id  OfiiryKysliit  oiiK  be  mentioned. 
Here  encyumentof  two  anDciiteiulEe*  place  at  luuaii  theipoRint- 
Budem  of  each,  however,  oaly  dividea  twice,  and  oaeof  the  dau^hle^ 
Buclei  rewltin  front  each  diviiloB  detnaatet.  Hence  only  one 
■poroblait-BBcleui,  npmaenting  a  quarlef  of  the  orieinal  Bticita^ 
malerial.  pcnitli  in  each  halt.  Araupd  thii  Knie  al  Oh  cytoplum 
condeniea.  theicH  fominia  imluum.  The  ipomblait  or  (aniet* 
thai  formed  it  connktelr  itocanioua  and  nnnully  canjutMca  wilb 
the  Like  one  from  the  other  aaaociate.  wIwb  a  an^  aiavta  reoulta 
which  bccofnea  a  ipore  coataiiwv  eight  •poroxoitca,  in  the  ordinaiy 
Diinnec.  SomeCimn.  however,  tbc  leptum  between  the  two  halvea 
of  the  cyrt  doea  tint  break  doiim.  la  which  care  parthenogeneu 
occuri,  each  rpoxobtait  deviJopiiig  by  itaelf  into  a  niian  ipore. 

The  two  conjufaliot  rfcmeim  unle  cnopletcly,  cytoplum  with 
cytopbm  and  nudeuawilh  nucfcui.  lo  form  the  dduutive^Mrablait 
oriygote.  TbgprotoplaimainimHaiMiniteDutKne.generatlythat 
of  an  ovoid  or  barrel,  and  Hcmn  a  delicate  menibrane.  the  ectwiiore. 
This  mbvequently  becoDiea  Ifaidrencd.  and  oftea  produced  into  rima, 

Sinea  or  procciaeB,  giving  riie  to  the  eharacteriSic  appearance  of  the 
ngoiinc  ipore.    (nternal  to  thi;  cclocjnt,  another,  thinner  mem- 

thcfpore-wan  (iporocyit).  Meanwhile  thecontenii  of  the  apore  have 
been  undergoinf  divinon.  By  succeealve  diviiton*.  umaUy  mitoric. 
the  eytotfr-nucleiii  fina  rito  tp  eicht  tlaufhtar-nudei,  «icb  of  which 
""^        tai^ofav™5irNmrihe.p  --' 

iQy,  around  each  nuclcvi,  aj 

m)  iporojoitea  """  ' ' 


IS^'^iiii 


t  farmed.     Thtic  ia  uiually  a 


5*0 
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n  ia  tlic  iporB'ii  o^it  j   the  exceplioD  it  S«k 

ifAT  from  lyjhul,  when  (he  nuiDHr  ii  baU,  vL. 

I'.t^— -  -  — r_.r —  * -1^  gH^(j]  mode  of  uon-Fom 

— ■- --  ^ — 'ictan  Cfeguinci 


ftniponiv,  with  Fcreipcra  fitonia,  »  prcuu  ihouAhl  lo  bi 

S'lrnKxporouij.  CniarwiJat  (CUpiyimniat).  cilh  Gtifoniu. 
^U^IniH,  EamKyttU,  Myattiptrs,  CmtmUtiptn,  SUHMan; 
BiiyMopMiai,  »i<h  Didyiitopky*t;  Daelyitpluniat,  wiih  QuJili- 
rtgru.  FitriKtpluitiu.  EilaiamiTa.  XieMatiai  AtumttpLlUu 
with  Aaiitaapiialui.  Piaiia,Cttaihymlna,  SUplitntt)itn.lMni. 
SlicUtpora,  PiUottphalui,  S<.iaAapktr*i  ilawuhupdriou  trith  JuH' 

.L /- ij.    f — --jf,.     Unaipmiat  wilL  Jlnuptn, 

Ju.  wilk  .SiWirl]iBC*iu.  L«f  l«iftbiu: 
II!    and  Tatniocyaidtt.  inib  rasHt- 


\yitidat  with  Daiutyiii 
•-yUu,   The  curiout  b«dih  pSf^vmHon  i>  mihhw 
Tribe  B.—^«;tetiaii  OxlctkiUy  equivalent  lo . 

The  Asipau  have  not  been  ao  comrietely 
I  the  5rHala.  Lteet  haa  dinisfoiiliei]  two  « 
the  rem-f-: "'  —"-'—■•  ■ 

Uroicpva,  CyitMa,  Ltikecystij,  Ctnlapcrax  the  geiufa  J^wcyi'^ 
Difiletyiiu  Ijatkisttria  and  Zyfeeysiit  probtbiy  eonHinte  aneuicr; 
PItmpora  and,  afain.  SyiuysHa  an  d{-4iiKt^  lailly.  ocrtalD  (onDi, 
f-t'Zyteuma,  Anclun  MiuAmju).  are  idnniplelely  ItRHd. 

Then  temabH  for  mendsa  the  reniarkable  pantite,  fceemly 
described  by  J.  Ninbaum  (M)  mder  the  arnfwiriate  name  H 
&t«iAi  wOs  SaibaM,  ohkh  IrdiAhathe  inteMlne  if  StnUakftidert. 
Briefly  cmmmlcd,  Ifaa  |irind|ial  leaRm  fai  the  Kfecyck  are  at 
[oUowL  The  young  tntuuiohea  {aaeptate)  are  attached  to  the  iv- 
todMl  ceHb,  bn  iMcttcally  entlic^  atncellnlar.    Aitociatioa  ii 

;ry  prlmitlre  In  chancier  nd  htdiicrimiiute:     it  ukei  plK* 


mcnt  occur,  the  lex-cvils  beinE  developrtj  practically  fr 
[cm^ie  eamdea  arc  iaree  and  c^ee-""—-  ■'—  — '—  —' 
■ickle-llke|but  with  oofbEcllun  and 


,..M((ie.l6). 

tiHully  Hpafated  off 

5uB«u>EK  l.—ScUairetariwu. 

Iiich -tchiiosonic  reproduction  IB  of  general  I . 

;tca-cellul»r.  trophic  nhaie.    Tim  gencia,  Ofhye- 
jiilti  and  ElnUlmuiiiBm.  dilft — •  ' «■-•—  -t 


iinm.  dincTcfit  nccutiantie 
MoKly  pinuitic  10  the  inlei 


t.Amcynpitr  .     . 

or  Malpuhun  lubulcft  ol  insects^    (Tn  this  type  of  paranti 
emplifiedhy  Opkryaiyilii.  ihc  body  wai  fornwHy  wrongfy  to 


Amotbviptridia-) 

SUI-OKDBK  II.— 

Schiiogony  vciv  exceptioful.  only  oci 


ai  pUccd  in  a  Bpecial  order,  the 


ting  during  ihe  Tntmcellutar 

d  avptatc  (hapiocyti 

_  .. imki'ctiT 

adopted,  the  dUikt  mutt  be  tiiicn 

Dflt  cDcidiiion  it  rei^rdcd  ^t  the  more  primary  aiid  fundaiDcni 

Tribe  A. — Ciptadima  (pncikilly  equivalent  to  5f^Mg), 

Sa»e  cKeptioMlly,  the  body  poMcmci  in  epimerite.  at  any  rate 

dotinr  the  early  ttagei  of  Rrowth.  and  1(  typieatly  leptate.    MoMly 

IntHtlnal  parantej  at  Anhicppoda, 


ispwa.  Coryuiia,  CimtfMitti 


1    of  tiie 


delicate  investini-mcnibraric,  pcnetrat*  In  between  the  inteniul 
ccUs.  produdoc  ■  further  inlcction  (lulo-infciKioB).  Numnoui 
■poraioltea  are  (ormcd  in  each  iVKOle,    It  will  be  leen  that  SJmif- 

recalli  the  Gregarioea  in  manv'Viiya,  on  the  other  hand  it  dilfen 
widely  from  them  in  leveral  cnaractcriit^':  featurei,  being  priniiiive 
in  aame  rupect*.  b«it  highly  ipccialiced  in  othen,  ao  that  it  cannot 
be  properly  included  in  the  order.  StluiUinntllt  rather  repreienu 
a  primitive  EctoHuran  paraute,  which  haa  proceeded  upon  a  hnc 
of  ii>  own,  Intermediate  between  the  Ct^arinc*  and  Coccidia. 

DiDLioGiAPUv. — Amons  the  important  papera  relating:  to  Grega' 
rincs  an  the  (allowini;:  I-  A,  Bcmdt,  "Beitiag  lur  Kcnoioii 
der  ,  .  ,  CrFgarincn,"  Arch,  Piotutcnk.  I.  p.  yji,  J  pit.  (1491)1 
2.  h.  BniBil.  "  Rccherchcs  aur  la  reproduction  dea  Gr^rinei 
n»nocyUid4n,-/l«*.  tool.  tf(.  (4)  3..p.,l7.pl- »  (JW).  '"iof.  i<L 
4,  p.  6).  3  pli.  (lOOS);  1.  L.  BmH.  ElnOiBiadiat*  dnMsin. 
parauie  nouveau.  icj-'**.  n(.  (N.  et  R.>U),  p.  »viL,  s  figt  {1906)1 
4.  M.  Caullcry  and  F.  Mesiil,  "Sur  uneCrfaarioe  ■  .  ,  prtieniant 
.  .  .  une  ptiatc  de  multiplicaliDS  napotuKe,"  C.R,  Ac.  Sd.  11& 
p.  j6j  (1808)1  S,  M.Caullety  and  F.  MeBiil, "  U  FantritiKneintia- 
ccnulairedei(^«iariiich"s^cil,  i}>,p>i»{l90l);  fi.  M-Caulhry 
and  F.  Meinil  "Sur  une  mode  paiticuUtn  de  divisoa  oucUaite 
cheileiCr4iariae>."/rcfi.  nnotnicriue.  ],  p.  146.  I  pi.  (1900)1  7. 
M.  Caullery  and  F.  Mcinil,  ■'  Sat  qiKh]un  paiuitei  intemca  dtt 
Ann(lideh"^Jr<».  IM-  (Trm.  SHU.  WimrTnu).  g.f.  Bo,  I  ^.  (1894)1 
Ta.    J.  Cocc-  ■   ■'- --  '■-'  *—■—■' 


^..^.m™,™K  Ai.  Pkilnd.  M,  p.  4.  »  pli-  ("90=).  »'a>  op.  cil.  ij, 
p.  Bo  (1905)1  9.  H.  Crawley, ''Uk  of  idePulytTTHKiGrtganoticI 
lheU.5.,''^o^t«.S5-l>P-4l.6J'.^pl«- (iy3l!  »0-  l~Ci*»t. 
"  Recherche!  wr  revolution  et  la  coniujalton  de«  Grfgarinea.   ^«*. 


Maf.  ry^p.  S8l.4pi'- (Ifoill  It-   A.  Lavenn  and F.  N -.     -. 

ooelouei  partieularitis  de  revolution  dune  Grtgarine  et  la  t<Ktion 
cte1acdlu)e-htte,"C.X.2«.SuJ.;i.p.;54-9Ei(>.  (1900)1  ».  L 
Ukti.  •■  Reeherchea  wr  ki  Crttimtm."  Tail.  tool.  3.  p.  i.,  «  pb. 
(iJoi)i  13.  L.  U»t,  "  ConlnEuiioa  1  la  connaisanH  dea  Spon- 
ionra.8n.."Bi»,£t.  nMiKc.30.p.iio,3pl«.(i897l;  14.  L.L^nr, 
■■  Sur  un  nouvenu  SporoKieire  (Siiiioeyiiii].  *c.,"  C.Jt.  Ac  5<i.  111, 
p.  Jit  (1900);  15,  L.  L/ger.  "  La  Reproduction  aciufc  chei  \r* 
Ophryoeyitli."  t(.p.  761  (1900)1  IS.  L.  lAer,  "  Sur  una  nonvelle 
Grfcaiine  {Aipttala  admicm.),  Sic.."  op.  at,  133,  p.  Iju  (ifoill 
•"  •  "~?r.  "La  Reproduction  teicuie  chea  1™  SykiiynctH*. 
L.  L«giir.  "  Etnde  ■■ 


L.  Uger 

raenwcyrto  mini  (liier),  *c.."  up.  «!.  T 
L-  Lhrr  and  O.  DuBoiCQ.  "  La  Repr« 
lopMw,."  Artli.  B«f.  ftp.  (N,  et  R.)  (4) 

16.    L.  Utcr'and  O.  DubowTl.  "  ,1(r»|a ..... 

p.  nr.  6(ii«.  (loo.il;  21.  L.  LfmrandO.  Duboicq. "  LeiCr*^ni 
et  rtpitWIium  InteMinal.  &c..'-  Aick.  paranb^.  6.  p.  STi;  4  I 
(I90»tl  a.    L.  Uger  and  O.  Duboacq, '■  Wnuvtllea  lUctarebw  I 


ibwq. "  Lei  Gri^rhwa 


GRi^^ISE 


S6t 


let  dipHnn.  Ae^"  XicA.  fiftthaukA*  ^  5SS>  t^t^L  (imkliU. 

M.  LQbe,  "  Bau  und  Entwkkelliiig  der  Cresariaca."  I.  <.  p.  88, 
aevenl  figt.  (1904) :  24.  J.  Nushaum. "  Ober  die  .  .  .  Fortpflanxung 
uner  .  .  .  Cregarint,  SekaudtmneOa  kenUat**  Ztit.  wiss.  Zoot.  75, 
n.  281.  pi.  92  (1903):  25.  F.  Paehler,  "  Ober  die  Morphologte. 
FortpflaiKung  .  .  .  von  GrtfoWiM  OMila/'  Ank*  FrUuttnk,  4, 
p.  64t  2  pla-  (1904) :  M.  &  Prowattk. "  Zur  Batwickckiac  der  Gtega- 
linen/*  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  397*  pi.  o  (1903):  27.  A.  Schneider  (Varioua 
memoin  on  Greearines),  Tabl,  M09I.  1  and  i  (i886-i89i}:  28. 
H.  Schnitzler,  '*  Uber  die  Fortpflanxung  von  CUpsydrind  oaata** 
Arek.  Protislenk.  6.  p.  309,  1  pts.  (1903):  29.  M.  Siedlcckt.  "  Obef 
die  gtachlechtliche  Vermetmjng  der  MtnocyUU  asciHatt  *'  BulL  Ac 


Cra€09i*,  p.  Si3>  2  V^  (19«>):  30.  M.  Sifedtecki.  "  Corttributioik  A 
r^tnde  des  chaogemenu  cellulaites  provoqii6es  par  Ics  Cr^garinev*' 
Arck.  omat.  microsc,  4.  p.  87,  9  figt.  (1901);  31.  M.  M.  Woudcuck, 
••  The  Life-Cycle  of  Cystohia  irretularis,  Ac,"  Q.J.ii.  Set.  50.  p.  1. 
6  pl&  (1906).  (H;  M.  Wq.) 

GRfeOIRB,  HnfRI  (1750-183 0,  French  revolutktnbt  and 
constitutional  bishop  of  Blob,  was  bom  at  V^ho  near  Lun6vilte, 
on  the  4th  of  December  1750,  the  son  of  a  peasant.  Educated 
at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Nancy,  he  became  cur^  of  Emberm^nit 
and  a  teacher  at  the  Jesuit  school  at  Pont^-Mousson.  Ih  1783' 
he  was  crowned  by  the  academy  of  Nancy  for  his  £t0ge  de  la 
poisie,  and  in  1788  by  that  of  Metx  for  an  Essai  sktia  ftfukiirQtim 
physique  ei  morale  des  Juifs.  He  wai  elected  in  1789  by  the 
clergy  of  the  baillta^e  of  Nancy  to  the  states-general,  where  he 
soon  became  conspicuous  in  the  group  of  clerical  and  by  deputies 
of  Jansenst  or  Gatlican  sympathies  who  supported  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  among  the  fint  of  the  clergy  to  join  the  third 
estate,  and  contributed  brgcly  to  the  union  of  the  three  orders ; 
he  presided  at  the  permanent  sitting  of  sixty-two  hours  wliilc 
the  3astilte  was  being  attacked  by  the  people,  and  mide  a 
vehement  speech  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  He  sub* 
sequently  took  a  leading  share  in  the  abolition  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles  and  the  Church.  Under  the  new  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  to  which  he  was  the  first  priest  to  take  the  oath 
(December  27, 1790),  he  was  elected  bishop  by  two  departments. 
He  selected  that  of  Loire-et-Cher,  taking  the  old  tirle  of  bishop 
of  Blois,  and  for  ten  years  (i79t'-t8or)  nikd  hts  diocese  with 
exemplary  zeal.  An  ardent  republican,  it  was  he  who  in  the 
first  session  of  the  National  Convention  (September  7I,  1793) 
proposed  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  kingship,  in  a  speech 
in  which  occurred  the  memorable  phrase  that  *'  kings  are  in  the 
moral  order  what  monsters  are  in  the  natural."  On  the  isih  of 
November  he  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  demanded  that  the 
king  should  be  brought  to  trial,  ^nd  immei^ately  afterwards 
was  elected  president  of  the  Convention,  over  which  he  prided 
in  his  episcopal  dress.  During  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL,  being 
absent  with  other  three  colleague  on  a  mission  for  the  union  of 
Savoy  to  France,  he  along  with  them  wrote  a  letter  urging  the 
condemnation  of  the  king,  but  omitting  the  words  d  mo^l;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  the  king  by  proposing  in  the 
Convention  that  the  penalty  of  death  should  be  suspended. 

When  on  the  7th  of  November  1793  Gobel,  bishop  of  Paris, 
was  intimidated  into  resigning  his  episcopal  oflice  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convention,  Gr^goire,  who  was  temporarily  absent  from  the 
fitting,  hearing  what  had  happened,  hurried  to  the  hall,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  howling  mob  of  deputies  refused  to  abjure  either  his 
religion  or  his  office.  He  was  prepared  to  face  the  death  which 
he  expected;  but  bis  courage,  a  rare  quality  at  that  time,  won 
the  day,  and  the  hubbub  subsided  in  cries  of  **  Let  Gregofre 
have  his  way  I  '*  Throughout  the  Terror,  in  spite  of  attacks 
in  the  Convention,  in  thie  press,  and  on  placards  posted  at  the 
street  corners,  he  appeared  In  the  streets  in  his  episcopal  dress 
and  daily  read  mass  hn  his  house.  After  Robespierre's  fall  he 
was  the  first  to  advocate  the  reopening  of  the  ehurches  (speech 
of  December  2 1 . 1 794).  He  also  exerted  himself  to  get  measures 
put  in  execution  for  restraining  lYk  vandalistic  fury  against  the 
monuments  of  art,  extended  his  protection  to  artists  and  men 
of  letters,  and  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  public  libraries,  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens, 
and  the  improvement  of  technical  education.  He  had  taken 
during  the  Constituent  Assembly  a  great  interest  ki  Negro 
emandpation,  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  men  of  colour  In 
the  French  colonies  were  admitted  to  the  same  rights  as  whites. 
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On  Om  filifditfimeiit  ol  th« '  iie«'tMitltatlaB;  Grigofao  •  was 
elected  to  the  Couadl  of  500,  and  after  the  i8th  Bnunaire  he 
bedune  a.  member  of  the  Corps  L^islatif,  then  of  the  Senate 
(i8oi>.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  national  church  ooundls  of 
1797  and  tSoi;  but  be  was  strenuoosly  opposed  to  Napoleon's 
poUcy  of  reconciliatioo  with  the  Holy  See,  and  after  the  signature 
of  the  concordat  he  reagned  his  bishopric  (October  8,  x8ox). 
He  wat  one  of  the  mioonty  of  five  in  the  Senate  who  v^tcd 
against  the  proclamation  of  the  empire,  and  he  opposed  the 
^catiea  of  .Ike  .new  nobility  and  4he  divorce  of  Napoleon  from 
Josephine;  but  notwithstaiuiiog  this  he  was  subsequendy 
ereated  a  count  of  the  empire  and  ofiker  of  the  Lc^'on  of  Honour, 
during  the  later  years  of  NapoIeon^s  reign  he  travelled  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  in  1814  be  had  returned  to  France  and  was' 
one  of  the  chief  insligatocs  of  the  action  that  was  taken  against 
(he  empire. 

To  the  clerical  and  ultra-royalist  faction  which  wa$  supreme 
in  the  Lower  Chamber  and  in  the  circles  of  the  court  after  the 
second  Restoration,  Gr^oire,  as  a  revolutionist  and  a  schismatic 
bishop,  was  an  object  of  double  k>atbing.  He  was  expelled  from 
the  InsUtMte  and  forced  into  retirement.  But  even  in  this  period 
of  headlong  reaction  his  influence  was  felt  and  feared.  In  1814 
he  had  published  a  work,  De  la  constitution  Jran^usc  de  Van  181 4t 
in  which  he  commented  on  the  Charter  from  a  Libeiial  point,  of 
view,  and  this  reached  its  fourth  edition  in  1819.  in  this  latter 
year4ie  was  elected  to  the  Lower  Chamber  by  the  deportmcnl 
of  Isere.  By  (he  powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  this  event 
was  regarded  as  of  the  most  sinister  omen,  and  the  question  was 
even  raised  of  a  fresh  armed  intervention  in  France  under  the 
terms  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Aix-U-CbapeU^  To  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe  Louis  XVIU.  decided  on  a  modification  of  the 
franchise;  the  DessoUe  ministry  sesigned;  and  the  first  act  of 
Decazcs,  the  new  premier,  was  to  carry  a  vote  in  the  chamber 
annulling  the  election ^f  Gr^oire.  From  this  lime  onward  the 
ex.-bishop  lived  in  retirement,  occupying  himself  in  literary  pur- 
suits and  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  eminent  savants  of 
Europe;  but  as  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  pension  as  a  senator 
he  was  compelled  to  sdl  his  library  to  obtain  means  of  support. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1831. 

To  the  last  Cr^goire  remained  a  devout  Cathofic,  exactly 
fulfilling  all  his  obligations  as  a  Christian  and  a  priest;  but  he 
refused  to  budge  an  inch  from  bis  revolutionary  principles. 
During  his  last  illness  he  confessed  to  his  parish  cwi,  a  priest 
of  Jaoscnist  sympathies,  and  expressed  his  desire  for  the  last 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  These  the  archbishop  of  Paris  would 
only  ooiKcde  on  condition  that  ho  would  retract  his  oath  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  which  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  do.  Thereupon,  in  defiance  of  the  archbishop,  the  abb£ 
Baraddrc  gave  him  the  tiatieum,  while  the  rite  of  extreme  unction 
was  administered  by  the  abb6  Guillen,  an  opponent  of  the  ciyd 
constitution,  without  consulting  the  archbishop  or  the  parish 
cu#6.  The  attitude  of  the  archbishop  roused  great  excitement 
in  Paris,  and  the  government  hod  to  take  precautions  to  avoi4 
a  repetition  of  the  riots  which  in  the  preceding  February  had 
led  to  the  sacking  of  the  church  of  St  Germain  I'Auxerrois  and 
the  archiepiscopal  palace.  On  the  day  after  his  death  Gr^goire's 
funeral  was  celebrated  at  the  church  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Boi^ 
the  clergy  of  the  church  bad  absented  themselves  in  obedience 
to  the  anchbishop's  orders^  but  ma«»  was  sung  by  the  9hb€ 
Grieu  assisted  by  two  clergy,  the  catafalque  being  decorated 
with  the  epbKopal  insignia.  After  the  hearse  set  out  from  the 
church  the  horses  were  unyoked,  and  it  was  dragged  by  students 
to  the  cemetery  of  Monlpamoase,  the  cort^  being  lioUowed  by  a 
sympathetic  crowd  of  seme  20,000  people. 

Whatever  his  merits  as  a  writer  or  as  a  philanthropist, 
Gregoire's  name  lives  in  history  mainly  by  reason  of  his  whole- 
hearted effort  to  prove  that  Catholic  Christianity  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  modern  conceptions  of  political  liberty.  In  this 
effort  he  was  defeated,  mainly  because  the  Revolution,  for  lack 
of  experience  in  the  right  use  of  liberty,  changed  into  a  militaiy 
despotism  which  allied  itself  with  the  spiritual  de^x)tism  of 
Rome;  partly  because,  when  the  Revolution  was  ovcrthtoWB, 
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the  pirtks  of  retctfoa  flOKgbt  stlvation  in  the  **  union  of  altar 
and  throne."  Possibly  Grftgoire's  Gailicanbm  was  fundamentally 
irtecondlable  with  the  Catholic  idea  otf  authority.  At  least  it 
made  their  traditional  religion  possible  for  those  many  French 
Catholics  who  dung  passionately  to  the  benefits  the  Revolution 
had  brought  them;  and  had  it  prevailed,  it  might  have  spared 
France  and  the  world  that  fatal  gull  between  Liberalism  and 
Catholicism  which  Pius  IX.'s  Syllabaaof  1864  sought  to  make 
impaiasable. 

Besides  several  political  pamphlets,  Gr^tre  was  the  author  of 
Hiiktin  des  steUs  rdigieksest  depms  U  commenctment  dm  sikU  ieruief 
iusqui  Viboam  attuMe  (a  vols.,  1810):  Euai  kiu^nqtu  sw  Us. 
iiberUi  dc  VMise  gaUicane  (18 18) :  Dt  Vinfiutnct  du  dutisUanisme  sur 
la  condition  its  f annus  (1821) ;  Uistoire  des  eonfcssews  des  empereufs, 
des  rots,  et  d'autres  princes  (1824);  Uistoire  du  mariate  iis  prUns  en 
Fmnc$  (1826).  Cngoireanot  ou  risume  fjtndfal  do  la  cwMBilr*  des- 
actions,  et  des  icrits  de  M.  le  comte  Henri  Crigoire,  pncoeded  by  a 
biographical  notice  by  Cousin  d'Avalon,  was  puoHshcd  In  1821 ;  and 
the  liimov'es ,..  de  Crigoire,  with  a  biographical  notice  bv  H. 
Camot.  appeared  in  1837  (2  vols.).  Sec  also  A.  IX*bidour,  LAbb6 
Crig^  (1881);  A.  Gaaicr,  Etudes  snr  Ckistoire  reiitieuse  de  ia 
JUooluti*n  Franfoise  (1883);  U  Maggiolo.  La  Vie  et  fes  ecuores  dc 
taM  Crigpire  (Nancy.  1884).  and  numerous  articles  in  La  Rivotulioti 
Franfaiu;  E.  Mcaumc,  Eittae  kiit.  et  hioc.  sur  Us  Lorrains  rhaiMion- 
uaires  (Nancy,  1882):  and  A.  Cazicr,  Etudes  sur  thistoire  retigieuse 
de  la  Riuolution  Franfaiu  (1887). 

0RB60RAS,  NICEPH0RU8  (c.  i295-X3te)>  BysinUne 
historian,  man  of  learning  and  religious  controversialist,  was 
born  at  Heradca  in  Pontus.  At  an  early  age  he  scttM  at 
Constantinople,  where  his  reputation  for  learning  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Andronicus  II.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
Chartophylax  (keeper  of  the  archives).  In  1326  Gregoras  pro- 
posed (in  a  stiD  extant  treatise)  certain  reforms  In  the  calendar, 
which  the  emperor  refused  to  carry  out  /or  fear  of  distutbances; 
nearly  two  hundred  years  later  they  were  introduced  by  Gregory 
XIII.  on  almost  the  same  lines.  When  Andronicus  was  de- 
throned (1328)  by  his  grandson  Andronicus  III.,  Gregoras 
shared  his  downfaU  and  retired  into  private  life.  Attaickcd  by 
Barlaam,  the  famous  monk  of  Calabria,  he  was  with  difhculty 
persuaded  (o  come  forward  and  meet  him  in  a  war  of  words,  in 
which  Barlaam  was  worsted.  This  greatly  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion and  brought  him  a  large  number  of  pupils.  Gregoras 
remained  loyal  to  the  elder  Andronitus  to  the  last,  but  after 
his  death  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  his  grandson,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  unsuccessful  negotiations 
(for  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches)  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Pope  John  XXII.  (1333).  Gregoras  subsequently  took 
an  Important  part  in  the  Hcsychast  controversy,  in  which 
he  violently  opposed  Gregorius  Palamas,  the  chief  supporter 
of  the  sect.  After  the  doctrines  of  Palamas  had  been  recognized 
at  the  synod  of  1351,  Gregoras,  who  refused  to  acquiesce,  was 
practically  imprisoned  in  a  monastery  for  two  years.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  end  of  his  life.  His  chief  work  is  his  JCsMffH 
History,  in  37  books,  of  the  yean  iro4  to  1359.  It  thus  partly 
supplements  and  partly  continues  the  work  of  George  Pachy* 
meres.  Gregoras  shows  considerable  industry,  but  his  style  is 
pompous  and  affected.  Far  too  much  space  is  devoted  to 
religious  matters  and  dogmatic  quarrels.  This  wiork  and  that 
of  John  Cantacuxene  supplement  and  conroct  each  other,  and 
should  be  read  together.  The  other  writings  of  Gregoras*  which 
(with  ft  few  exceptions)  still  remain  unpublisbed,  attest  bis  great 
versatility.  Amongst  them  nlay  be  mentioned  a  history  of 
the  dispute  with  Pahtmas;  bfographlcs  of  his  undo  and  early 
instructor  John,  metropolitan  of  Heradea,  and  of  the  martyr 
Codrattts  of  Antiocb;  funeral  orations  for  Theodore  Metochita, 
and  the  two  emperors  Andronlcos;  commentaries  on  the  waa*> 
dcrings  of  Odysseus  and  on  Syncilus*s  treatise  on  dreams; 
tracts  on  orthography  and  on  words  of  doubtful  meaning;  a 
philosophical  diatogue  called  Ftcrentius  or  Concemiug  Wisdem\ 
astronomical  treatises  on  the  date  of  Easter  and  the  preparation 
of  the  astrolabe;  and  an  extensive  correspondence. 

Editions:  in  Bonn  Corpus  scriptorum  hist.  By:.,  by  L.  Schopcn 
and  I.  Bckkcr,  with  life  and  list  of  works  by  J.  Uotvin  (t8^9~i8<s): 
J.  P.  Mignc,  Patrotogiti  fraeca,  cxiviii.,  cxiix.;  ace  alto  C.  Krumbacher, 
GoHkidUe  der  kyeanlimuekom  Littaraim  (1897). 


GRIQOR(milS,PBllDINAIID(t9n'i89i),  Germaflliisloflas* 

was  bom  at  Nddenburg  on  the  19th  of  Januaiy  1821,  and 

studied  at  the  univcisily  of  K^nigsbetg.    Alter  spending  some 

years  in  teaching  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Italy  in  1852, 

reniainiug  in  that-couniiy  for  over  twenty  years.    He  was  made 

a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  he  died  at  Munich  on  the  istof  May  1891. 

Gregorovius's  interest  in  and  acquaintance  with  Italy  and 

Italian  histoiy  is  mainly  responsible  for  his  great  book,Cesckichte 

der  Stadl  Ram  im  MiUdaSler  (Stuttgart,  1859-1872,  and  other 

editions),  a  work  of  much  erudition  and  interest,  vHblch  hafr  been 

translated  into  English  by  A.  Hamilton  (13  vols.,  X894-X900), 

and  also  inUi  Italian  at  the  expense  of  the  Romans  (Venice, 

1874-1876).    U  deals  with  the  histoiy  of  Rome  from  about 

A.0. 400  to  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1534,  and  in  the 

words  of  its  author  it  -describes  **  bow,  from  the  time  of  Charles 

thp  Great  to  that  of  Charles  V.,  the  historic  system  of  the  papacy 

remained  inseparable  from  that  of  the  Empire."  .The  other 

works  of  Gregorovius  include:  CadiicMte  des  Kais^s  Hadriati 

uud  seiner  Zeit  (Kbm'gsberg,  1851),  English  translation  by  M.  £. 

Robinson  (1898)^  Corsica  (Stuttgart,  t8s4)»  English  translation 

by  R.  Martineau  (1855);  Lutraia  Borgia  (Stuttgart,  1874), 

English  translauon  by  J.  L.  Garnvr  (1904);  DU  Crabdcnkmaler 

dm  Pupue  (Leipsig,  1881),  English  translation  by  R.  W.  ScLon> 

Watson  (1903);  Wanderjahrt  in  Jtalicn  (5  vols.,  Leipzig,  1S88- 

1892);  CeickichU  der  Sladt  Alkcn  im  hlUUlaltcr  (1889);  KUin4 

ScMri/Un  zur  Cesckickle  der  KnUur  (Leipzig,  1887-189^;  and 

Urban    VUl.  im  \V iderspruck  tu  Spanicn  und  dem  Kaiser 

(StuUgart,  1S79).    This  last  work  was  translated  into  Italian 

by  the  author  bimscif  (Romc^  XS79),    Gregorovius  was  also 

something  of  a  poet ;  he  wrote  a  drama,  Der  Tod  des  Tiberius 

(1851),  and  some  Cedkkte  (Leipzig,  1891). 

His  R6miscke  Tajdcbuckcr  were  edited  by  F.  Althaus  (Stuttgart, 
1892),  and  were  tnin^Litcd  into  English  as  the  Roman  Journus  of 
F.  Gregorovius,  by  A.  Hamilton  (1907). 

GREGIORY,  ST  (r.  213-c.  270),  surnamed  in  later  ecdesiastical 
tradition  Thaumaturgus  (the  miracle -worker),  was  born  ol 
noble  and  wealthy  pagan  parenu  at  Neocaesarea  in  Pontus, 
about  A.o.  2ij.  His  original  name  w^s  Thcodorus.  He  took 
up  the  study  of  dvil  law,  and,  with  his  brother  Aihenodorus^ 
was  on  his  way  to  Bciytua  to  compete  his  training  when  at 
Cacsarca  he  met  Origen,  and  became  his  pupil  and  then  his 
conwrt  (a.o.  2^),  In  returning  to  Cappadocia  somo£ve  years 
after  his  convension,  it  had  been  his  original  intention  to  live 
a  retired  ascetic  life  (Eus.  H.E,  vi.  30),  but,  urged  by  Origen, 
and  at  last  almost  compelled  by  Phacdimusof  Amasia,  hta 
metropolitan,  neither  of  whom  was  willing  to  see  so  much 
learning,  piety  and  masculine  energy  practically  lost  to  the 
church,  he,  after  many  attempts  to  evade  the  dignity, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  his  native  town  (about  240).  His 
episcopate,  which  lasted  some  thirty  years,  was  characterized  by 
great  missionary  zeal,  and  by  so  much  success  that,  according 
to  the  (doubtless  somewhat  rhetorical)  statement  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  whereas  at  the  outset  of  his  labours  there  wero  only 
seventeen  Christians  in  the  city,  there  were  at  his  death  only 
seventeen  persons  in  all  who  had  not  embraced  Christianity. 
This  result  he  achieved  in  spite  of  the  Decian  persecution  (250- 
251),  during  which  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  absent  himself 
from  his  diocese,  and  notwithstanding  the  denMrallzing  effects 
of  an  irruption  of  barbarians  (Goths  and  Boranians)  who  laid 
waste  the  diocese  in  aj>w  253-254.  Gregory,  although  he  has 
not  always  escaped  the  charge  of  Sabdlianism^  now  hdds  an 
undisputed  place  among  the  fathers  of  the  church;  and  although 
the  turn  of  his  mind  was  practical  rather  than  ^>eculative,  he 
is  known  to  have  taken  an  energetic  part  in  most  of  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  his  time.  lie  was  active  at  the  first  synod  of 
Antioch  (a.a  264^265),  which  investigated  and  condemned  the 
heresies  of  Paul  of  Samosata;  and  the  rapid  spread  in  Pontus  ol 
a  Trim'tarianism  approaching  theNicenctypexsattributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  weight  of  hisinfluence.  Gregory  is  believed  to  have 
died  in  the  rdgn  of  Aurclian,  about  the  year  270,  though  perhaps 
an  earlier  date  is  more  probable.  His  festival  (semidu^lex)  is  ob- 
served by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  17th  of  November* 
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For^tbe  (acU  of  hit  biognph|r  we  li«ve  an  outline  ol  hit  early 
years  in  hi»  eulogy  on  Origcn,  and  incidental  notices  in  the  writines 
of  Eusebius,  of  Basil  of  Caesarea  and  Jerome.  Gregory  of  Nyssars 
untrustworthy  panegyric  represents  him  as  having  wrought  miracles 
of  a  very  aunling  descriptioa;  but  nochios  related  by  him  cones 
near  the  astouodiog  narratives  given  in  the  Morlynlogus,  or  even  in 
the  Brmarium  Romcnum,  in  connexion  with  his  name. 

The  principal  works  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  are  the  Pantgyrieiif 
in  Origentm  (Bit  'QptTJinir  wmiyvptgit  Mirot)»  which  he  wrote  when 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  school  of  that  great  roaster  (it  contain* 
a  vakiaDle  minute  description  of  Origen  a  mode  of  instruction),  a 
Metapkrasis  in  EccUsiasUn,  characterized  by  Jerome  as  '*  short  but 
useful  '*;  and  an  Epistola  cammica,  which  treats  of  the  discipline 
to  be  undenone  b^  those  Christians  who  under  (Mvssure  of  pcrsccu* 
tioo  had  relapsed  into  paganism,  but  desired  to  be  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Church.  It  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  conrlii  ions  of 
the  time,  and  shows  Gregory  to  be  a  true  shepherd  (cf .  art  Penance^. 
The  1&d9wit  rl^Mi>f  (Expositio  Met),  a  short  creed  usually  aitri- 
buted  to  Gregory,  and  traditionally  alleged  to  have  been  received  by 
him  immediately  in  vision  from  the  apostle  John  himself,  is  prababty 
authentic.  A  sort  of  Phtonic  dialogue  of  doubtful  authenticity  **  on 
the  impassivity  and  the  passivity  of  God  "  in  Syriac  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Editions'.  Gerhard  Voss  (Mainz,  1604),  Pronto  Due&us  (Paris, 
t6aa),  Migne.  Pair.  Craec.  x.  963. 

Tra»sUUioHs:  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  in  AnU'Niam  Fathers,  vi.;  Lives, 
by  Pallavicini  (Rome,  1644);  J.  L.  Boye  (Jena.  1709):  H.  R. 
Reynolds  {Diet,  Chr.  Bioi.  if):  G.  KrQger.  Early  Ckr.  Lit. 
226;  Hcrzog-Haudc,  Realencyk.  vii.  (where  full  bibliographies  are 
given). 


QRISORY*  8T,  OF  NAZIAMZUS  (529-389). '  sumamed 
Tbeologus,  one  of  the  four  great  fathers  of  the  EMtern  Church, 
was  born  about  the  year  a.o.  329,  at  or  near  Naaiaiuiis, 
Cappadoda.  His  father,  also  oamed  Gregory,  had  lately  be- 
eiHiie  bishop  ol  the  diocese;  his  mother.  Nooaa.  exercised  a 
ponrerful  influence  over  the  rdigious  convictions  of  both  lather 
and  son.  Gregory  visited  sncoessively  the  two  Csetareas, 
Alexandria  and  Athens,  as  a  student  of  grammar,  mathematics. 
rhetoric  and  j>hilosophy;  at  A  then*  he  had  for  fellow-studcnU 
Basil  {q.9.),  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Caeaorea.  and 
Julian,  afterwards  emperor.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
lather's  house  at  Nazianzus  (about  the  year  360)  Gregory 
received  baptism.  He  resdved  to  give  himself  to  the  service  of 
religion;  but  for  some  time,  and  indeed  more  or  lea  throughout 
his  whole  life,  was  in  a  state  of  hesitation  as  to  the  form  which 
that  service  ought  to  take.  Strongly  inclined  by  nature  and 
education  to  a  contemplative  life  spent  among  books  and  in  the 
society  of  congenial  friends,  he  was  continually  urged  by  outward 
circumstances,  as  well  as  by  an  inward  call,  to  active  pastoral 
labour.  The  spirit  of  refined  intellectual  monasttcism,  which 
clung  to  him  through  life  and  never  ceased  to  struggle  for  tb<s 
ascendancy,  was  about  this  time  strongly  encouraged  by  his 
intercourse  with  Basil,  who  induced  him  to  share  the  enUted 
pleasures  of  his  retirement  in  Pont  us.  To  this  period  belongs 
the  preparation  of  the  4>iXoi(aXia,  a  SQft  of  chrcslomathy  com- 
piled by  the  two  friends  from  the  writings  of  Origcn.  But  (he 
events  which  were  stirring  the  pollifcal  and  ecclesiastical  life  of 
Cappadoda,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  made  a  career 
of  learned  leisure  difTicuIl  if  not  impossible  to  a  man  of  Gregory's 
position  and  temperament.  The  emperor  Constaniius,  having 
by  intrigue  and  intimidation  succeeded  in  thrusting  a  semi« 
Arian  formula  upon  the  Western  bishops  assembled  at  Ariminum 
in  Italy,  had  next  attempted  to  follow  the  same  course  with  the 
Eastern  episcopate.  The  aged  bishop  of  Naxianaus  having 
yielded  to  the  imperial  threats,  a  great  storm  arose  among  the 
monks  of  the  diocese,  which  was  only  <|uelled  by  the  influence 
of  the  younger  Gregory,  who  shortly  afterwards  (about  361)  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  evade  his 
new  duties  and  responsibilities  by  lltgh't,  he  appears  to  have 
continued  to  act  as  a  presbyter  in  his  father's  diocese  without  in- 
terruption for  some  considerable  time;  and  it  b  probable  that 
his  two  Infectives  against  Julian  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  period. 
Subsequently  (abput  372),  under  a  pressure  whidi  he  somewhat 
resented,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  by  Basil  as  bishop 
of  Sasima,  a  miserable  little  vilbge  some  3a  m.  from  Tyana; 
but  he  seems  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  have  assumed  the  duties  of  this 
diocese,  for  after  another  interval  of  "  flight  'f  we  find  Jlim  ooct 


more  (about  372-373)  «i  Nazianso»  aiiistiiig  lui  aged  father; 
on  whose  death  (374)  he  retired  to  Sdeucia  in  Isauria  for  a  period 
of someyears.    Meanwhile amoreimportantfieldforhis activities 
was  opening  up.    Towards  378-379  the  small  anddeprcsed 
remnant  of  the  orthodox  party  in  Constantinople  sent  him 
an  urgent  summons  to  undertake  the  task  of  resuscitating  ihdr 
cause,  so  long  persecuted  and  borne  down  by  the  Arians  of  the 
capital.    With  the  accession  of  Theodosius  to  the  imperial 
throne,  the  prospect  of  success  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  had  dawned, 
if  only  it  could  find  some  courageous  and  devoted  champion. 
The  fame  of  Gregpry  as  a  learned  and  e!oq|uent  disdple  of  Origen. 
and  still  more  of  Athanasius,  pointed  him  out  as  such  a  defender; 
nor  could  he  resist  the  appeal  made  to  him.  although  he  took  the 
step  relucuntly.    Once  arrived  in  Constantinople,  he  laboured 
so  xealonsly  and  well  that  the  orthodox  party  speedily  gathered 
strength;  and  the  small  apartment  in  which  they  had  been 
accustoined  to  meet  was  soon  exchanged  lor  a  vast  and  celebrated 
church  which  received  the  significant  name  of  Anastasia.  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection.    AmoQg  the  hearers  of  Gxi^ory 
were  to  be  found,  not  only  churchmen  like  Jerome  and  Evagrius. 
but  also  heretics  and  pagans;  and  it  says  much  for  the  sound 
wisdom  and  practical  taa  of  the  preacher  that  he  set  himacll 
less  to  build  up  and  defend  a  doctrinal  position  than  to  urge 
his  flock  to  the  cultivation  of  the  loving  Christian  spirit  which 
cherishes  higher  aims  than  mere  heresy  hunting  or  endless  dis- 
putation.   Doctrinal,  nevertheless,  he  was,  as  is  abundantly 
sliown  by  the  famous  five  discourses  on  the  Trinity,  which  earned 
for  hin  the  distinctive  appellation  of  deai^Ayos,     These  orations 
are  the  finest  exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
aB  concaved  by  the  orthodox  teachers  of  the  East,  and  they 
were  directed  especially  against  thcEunomiansand  Ihf  accdonians, 
"There  ia  pcriiaps  no  single  .book  in  Greek  patristic  literature 
to  which  the  student  who  desires  to  gain  an  exact  and  com* 
prehenaive  view  of  Greek  theology  can  be  more  confidently 
referred."    With  the  arrival  of  Theodosius  in  380  came  the 
visible  triumph  of  the  orthodox  cause;  the  metropolitan  see 
was  then  conferred  upon  Gregory,  and  after  the  assembling 
of  the  second  ecumenical  council  in  381  he  rccdved  consecration 
from  Mdetitts.    In  consequence,  however,  of  a  spirit  of  discord 
and  envy  which  had  manifested  itsdf  in  connexion  with  this 
promotion,  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  dignity  and  withdrew 
into  comparative  retirement.    The  rest  of  his  days  were  spent 
partly  at  Nazianzus  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  partly  on  his 
ndghbouriBg  patrimonial  estate  at  Arianzus,  where  he  followed 
his  favourite  literary  pursuits,  eapedally  poetical  composition, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  389  or  390.    His  festival  is 
celebrated  In  the  Eastern  Church  on  the  asth  and  30th  of  January, 
in  the  Western  on  the  9lh  of  May  (duplex). 

Hts  extant  works  consist  of  poems,  epistles  and  orations.  '  The 
poems,  which  include  epigrams,  elegies  and  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  have  been  frequently  printed,  the  ediHoprinups  being  the 
Atdinc  (iSP4)-  Other  editions  arc  ^hose  of  Tollius  (1696)  and 
Muraton  (1709):  a  volume  of  Carmina  sdecta  also  has  been  edited 
by  Dronke  (1840).  The  tragedy  entitled  Xp(«r6f  irkfxf^  UNualtv 
included  is  certainly  not  genuine.  Gnegory's  poetry  did  not  absorb 
his  beat  energies;  it  was  adopted  in  his  later  years  as  a  recreation 
rather  than  as  a  serious  pursuit;  thus  it  is  occasionally  delicate, 
graphic,  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  sustained.  Of  the  hymns  none 
nave  pissed  into  ecclesiastical  use.  The  letters  are  entitled 
to  a  higher  place  in  literatuse.  They  are  always  easy  and  natural; 
and  there  is  nothing  forced  in  the  manner  in  which  their  acute,  witty 
and  profound  sayings  arc  introduced. .  Those  to  Basil  introduce  us 
to  tht  story  of  a  most  romantic  friendship,  those  to  Cledonius  have 
theological  value  for  their  bearini^  on  the  Apollinarian  controversy. 
As  an  orator  he  was  so  facile,  vigorous  and  persuasive,  that  men 
forgot  his  ssaall  stature  and  emaciated  countenance.  Fortv-five 
orations  arc  extant.  Gregory  was  less  an  independent  theologian 
than  an  interpreter.  He  was  mfluenced  by  Athanasius  in  his  Christ- 
ology,  by  Onffen  in  his  anthrofmlogy,  for,  though  teaching  original 
sin  and  deriving  human  mortality  from  the  Fall,  he  insists  on  the 
ability  of  the  hunuin  will  to  choose  the  good  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
work  of  salvation  with  the  will  of  God.  Though  possessed  neither  of 
Basil's  gift  of  government  nor  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  power  of  specu- 
lative thought,  he  worthily  takes  a  place  in  that  triumvirate  of 
Cappadodans  whom  the  Catholic  Chorch  gratefully  racogniies  as 
having  been,  dariag  the  critical  struggles  io  the  Utter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  the  best  defenders  of  iuTaith.    The  Opera  oitmit  were 
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fine  publUhcd  by  Hervagiu»  (Basel*  1550);  the  subsequent  editiont 
have  been  those  of  Billius  (Paris,  1609,  161 1 ;  aucta  ex  interpivta- 
tionc  Morelli,  1630).  of  the  Benedictines  (begun  in  1778.  but 
interrupted  bv  the  French  Revoluiion  and  not  completed  until 
1840,  (jaillau  being  the  final  editor)  and  of  Misne.  The  Tkeotogual 
Orations  (edited  by  A.  J.  Mason)  were  published  separately  at 
Cambridge  in  1899. 

Scattered  notices  of  the  life  of  Gregory  Naiianzen  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Socrates,  Soaomcn,  Theodorct  and  Rufinus.  as  well 
as  in  his  own  letters  and  poems.  The  data  derived  from  these  sources 
do  not  always  harmonize  with  the  account  of  Suidas.  The  earlier 
modern  authorities,  such  as  Tillemont  (Mem,  Bed,  X.  ix.)  and 
Leclerc  {Bib.  Univ.  t.  xviii.)*  were  used  by  (}ibhon.  See  also  C. 
Ullmann,  Craorius  von  Nazianz,  der  Tket^oge  (18^5;  Eng.  trans,  by 
G.  F.  Coxc,  M.A.,  1857):  A.  B^noit.  St  Crftnire  de  Nasianze:  sa  vie, 
set  ettnres,  et  son  ipoque  (1877):  Montaut.  Rente  critigne  dt  qnelquet 
questions  historimies  se  fspportant  A  St  Crigoire  de  Nazitnu  (1879^: 
F.  W.  Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  i.  491-582.  and  F.  Loofs  in 
HauckoHcrzog's  Realencyk.  fUr  prta.  Theologie,  vii,  138. 

OREOOBY,  ST,  OP  NTSSA  (c.  331-^.  396),  one  of  the  four 
great  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  designated  by  one  of  the 
Uter  ecumenical  councils  as  "  a  father  of  fathers;"  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Basil  (the  Great),  bbhop  of  Cacsarea,  and  was  bom 
(probably)  at  Neocacsarea  about  a.o.  331.  For  his  education 
be  was  chiefly  Indebted  to  his  elder  brother.  At  a  comparatively 
early  age  he  entered  the  church,  and  held  for  some  time  the  office 
of  anagnost  or  reader;  subsequently  he  manifested  a  desire,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  secular  life  as  a  rhetorician,  an  impulse 
which  was  checked  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus.  Finally,  in  3  7  r  or  37  2  he  was  ordained  by  his  brother 
Basil  to  the  bishopric  of  Nyssa,  a  small  town  in  Cappadocia. 
Here  be  is  usually  said  (but  on  inadequate  data)  to  have  adopted 
the  opinion  then  gaining  ground  in  favour  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  have  separated  from  bis  wife  Tbeoscbia,  who 
became  a  deaconess  in  the  ehurch.  His  strict  orthodoxy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  together  with  his 
vigorous  eloquence,  combined  to  make  him  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  Arian  faction,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  ascendant 
through  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Valcns;  and  in  375, 
the  synod  of  Ancyra,  convened  by  Demetrius  the  Arian  governor 
of  Pontus,  condemned  htm  for  alleged  irregularities  in  his 
election  and  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  his  diocese. 
In  376  he  was  deprived  of  his  see,  and  Valcns  sent  him  into  exile, 
whence  he  did  not  return  till  the  publication  of  the  edict  of 
Gratian  in  378.  Shortly  afterwards  he  took  part  in  theproceedings 
of  the  synod  which  met  at  Antioch  in  (jsria,  principally  in 
connexion  with  the  Meletian  schism.  At  the  great  ecumenical 
council  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  he  was  a  conspicuous 
champion  of  the  orthodox  faith;  according  to  Nicephorus, 
indeed,  the  additions  made  to  the  Nicene  creed  were  entirely  due 
to  his  suggestion,  but  this  statement  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
That  his  eloquence  was  highly  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  facts 
that  he  pronounced  the  discourse  at  the  consecration  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  and  that  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  funersU 
oration  on  the  death  of  Mclctius  the  first  president  of  the  council. 
In  the  following  year,  moreover  (382),  he  was  commissioned 
by  thp  council  to  inspect  and  set  in  ord(»-  the  churches  of  Arabia, 
in  connexion  with  which  mission  he  also  insilcd  Jerusalem. 
The  impressions  he  gathered  from  this  journey  may,  in  part  at 
least,  be  gathered  from  his  famous  letter  Dc  cuntibus  tliero- 
solytM,  in  which  an  opinion  strongly  unfavourable  to  pilgrimages 
is  expressed.  In  383  he  was  probably  again  in  Constantinople; 
where  In  385  he  pronounced  the  funeral  orations  of  the  princess 
Pukheria  and  afterwards  of  the  empress  Placilla.  Once  more 
we  read  of  him  in  394  as  having  been  present  in  that  metropolis 
at  the  synod  held  under  the  presidency  of  Ncctarius  to  settle 
a  controversy  which  bad  arisen  among  the  bishops  of  Arabia; 
in  the  same  year  he  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  church 
of  the  apostles  at  Chalcedon,  on  which  occasion  there  is  rei^n  to 
believe  that  his  discourse  oomitionly  but  wrongly  known  as  that 
.Hs  rijp  4avTod  xctporoi^far  was  delivered.  The  exact  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown;  some  authorities  refer  It  to  376.  others  to  400. 
His  festival  is  observed  by  the  Creek  Church  on  the  xoth  of 
January;  In  the  Western  martyrolopes  be  is  comincsionied 
on  the  9ih  of  March. 


Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  not  so  firm  and  able  an  adminittnitor 
as  his  brother  Basil,  nor  so  magnificent  an  orator  as  Gregory  of 
Nazianaus,  but  he  excelled  I  hem  both,  alike  as  a  apeoolative 
and  constructive  theologian,  and  in  the  wide  extent  of  his 
acquirements.  His  teaching,  though  strictly  trinitarlan,  shows 
considerable  freedom  and  originality  of  thought;  In  many 
points  his  mental  and  spiritual  afiuiities  with  Origen  show 
themselves  with  advantage,  as  in  his  doctrine  of  dvoaariaTMnt 
or  final  restoration.  There  are  marked  pantheistic  tendencies, 
e.g.  the  inclusion  of  sin  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cosmical  process, 
which  make  him  akin  to  the  pantheistic  monopbysttes  and  to 
some  modern  thinkers. 

His  style  has  been  freauently  praised  by  competent  authorities  for 
sweetness,  rlchnc^  ana  elegance.  His  numerous  works  may  be 
classified  under  five  heads:  (l)  Treatises  in  doctrinal  and  polemical 
theology.  Of  these  the  most  important  Is  that  Agiaimst  Jtun^mius 
in  twelve  books.  Its  doctrinal  theus  (which  is  supported  with 
groat  philosophic  acumen  and  rhetorkiat  power)  is  the  divinity  and 
consubstantiality  of  the  Word;  incidentally  the  character  of 
Basil,  which  Eunomius  had  aspersed,  is  vindicated,  and  the  heretic 
himself  is  held  up  to  scorn  and  contempt.  This  is  the  work  which, 
most  probably  in  a  shorter  draft,  was  read  by  its  author  when 
at  Constantinople  before  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Jerome  in  381 
(fcrome,  D*  w.  ill.  128).  To  the  same  class  belong  the  treatise 
To  AblavittSf  against  the  tritheists:  Oh  Faith,  a^inst  the  Arians; 
On  Common  Notions,  in  explanation  of  the  terms  m  current  employ- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Trinity;  Ten  Sj^iofisms,  against  the 
Mankhacans;  To  Theophilus,  against  the  ApolUnarians;  an  Antir' 
rhetie  against  the  same;  Against  Fate,  a  dispiitatbn  with  a  heathen 
f>hiiotophcr:  De  anima  et  resurrtctione,  a  dialogiie  with  his  dying 
sister  Macrina;  and  the  Oratio  eatechetica  magna,  an  argument  for  the 
incarnation  as  the  best  possible  form  of  redemption,  intended  to 
convince  educated  pagans  and  Jews.  (2)  Practical  treatises.  To 
this  category  belong  the  tracts  On  VirginUy  and  On  PUgrimages',  as 
also  the  Canonical  Epistle  upon  the  rufes  of  penanoe.  (3)  Expository 
and  homitetical  works,  including  the  Hexaimeron,  and  several  series 
of  discourses  On  the  Workmanship  of  Man,  On  the  Inscriptions  oflkt 
Psalms,  On  the  Siictk  Psalm,  On  the  first  three  Chapters  of  Eeelesiasles, 
On  Canticles,  On  the  LardTs  Prayer  and  On  the  Eight  Beatiimdes. 
(4)  Biographical,  consisting  chiefly  of  funeral  orations.    (5)  Letters. 

The  only  compkte  editions  of  the  whole  works  are  those  Iw 
Fronton  Ic  Due  (Franto  Ducilus,  Paris,  161 5;  with  additions,  161 8 
and  1638)  and  by  Migne.  G.  H.  Forbes  bc^n  an  excellent  critiod 
edition,  but  only  two  |)arts  of  the  first  volume  appeared  (Burntisland. 
1855  and  1861)  containing  the  Expticatio  apoU^aica  in  hexalmeron 
ana  the  De  op\ficia  honunis.  Of  the  new  edition  projected  by  F. 
Ochlcr  only  the  first  vtrfumc,  containing  the  Opera  dogmaiica,  has 
appeared  0^S)«  There  have  been  numerous  editions  of  several 
single  treatises,  as  (or  example  of  the  OnUio  eatechetica.  (\.  G. 
Krabinger,  Munich,  1838;  J.  H.  Crawley,  Cambridge,  19013),  Da 
precatione  and  De  anima  el  resuneciione. 

See  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  It.  56-83,  the  monograph  by 
T.  Rupp  {Cregors,  dee  Bischc^s  von  Nyssa,  Leben  vtnd  Meinnmgem, 
Leipag,  1834),  and  compare  r.  Heyns  (Disputatio  kislorie^tkeohgics 
de  Grefi.  Nyst,^  18^5),  C.  W.  M6iler  {Cregorii  Nyst,  daclrimam  de 
hominis  nalnra  et  iUustravU  el  cum  Origeniana  comfaraoit,  1854)  and 
J«  H,  Stigler,  Die  Psychdegie  des  L  Cregors  von  Nyssa  (Regensburg, 
1857),  and  many  smaller  monographs  dted  in  Hauck-Heraog  a 
Rtalencyh,  fdr  proL  Theol,  vii.  149. 

OREGORT,  ST,  OF  TOaRS  (538-594),  historian  of  the  Franks, 
was  bom  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Arverni  (the  modern  Clermont- 
Ferrand)  on  the  30th  of  November  538.  His  real  name  was 
Georgius  Florentius,  (korgius  being  his  grandfather's  name  and 
Florentius  his  father's.  He  was  called  Gregory  after  his  maternal 
great-grandfather,  the  bishop  of  Langres.  Gregory  belonged  to 
an  illustrious  senatorial  family,  many  of  whose  members  held 
high  oflfice  in  the  church  and  bear  honoured  names  in  the  hbtory 
of  Christianity^  He  was  descended,  it  is  said,  from  Vettius 
Epagathus,  who  was  martyred  at  Lyons  in  177  with  St  Pothinus; 
his  paternal  uncle,  Gallus,  was  bishop  of  Clermont;  his  maternal 
grand-uncle,  Nicetius  (St  Niuer),  occupied  the  see  of  Lyons; 
and  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Euphronius,  bishop  of  Tours. 

Xjiregory  lost  his  father  early,  and  his  mother  Armentaria 
settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
her  near  OivailloB,  where  her  son  often  visited  her.  Gregory  was 
brought  up  at  Clermont-Ferrand  by  his  uncle  Gallus  and  by  his 
successor,  Avitus,  and  there  he  received  his  etfucation.  Among 
pcofane  authors  he  read  the  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneii  and 
Sallust's  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  but  hb  educatioa 
nuolyjcligjoiis..  The  pirtQcipl^  of  relifipn  he  letmt  fiua 
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Ibe  BlUe;  Solpidtts  SeYtrtit  and  some  Uve*  of  Mints,  bat  to 
pAtiistk  literature  and  the  subtletica  of  theofcgy  he  remained 
a  stranger.  In  563,  at  the  age  oi  twenty-five^  he  waa  ordauicd 
deacon.  Falling  aerioualyiU,  he  went  to  Touca  to  seek  a  cure  at 
the  tomb  of  St  Martin.  At  Tonra  he  lived  with  Euphronhs, 
and  so  great  was  the  young  man'a  popularity  that,  on  the  death 
of  Euphronius  in  573*  the  people  unanimously  **— «'gF^*«**  him 


At  that  time  Tours  belonged  to  Auatrsaia,  tnd  Xing  Sigebert 
hastened  to  confirm  Gregory's  election.  After  the  sssassmation 
of  Sigebert  (S7S)»  the  province  was  ruled  by  CUIpefic  for  nine 
years,  daring  which  period  Gregory  displayed  the  greatest  energy 
in  protecting  his  town  and  church  from  the  Frankisb  king.  He 
had  to  contend  with  Count  Leudast,  the  governor  of  Tours; 
despite  all  the  king's  threato,  he  refused  to  give  up  Chilperic's 
son  Meroving,  who  had  sought  refuge  from  his  father's  wrath 
at  the  sanctuary  of  St  Bdartin;  and  he  defended  Bishop  Pre- 
teatatus  against  Chilperic,  by  whom  he  had  been  condemned 
for  celebrating  the  marriage  of  MerovecJi  and  Queen  Brunhilda. 
In  580  Gregory  was  himself  accused  before  a  council  at  Bemy  of 
using  abusive  language  against  Queen  Fredc^nd,  but  he  cleared 
himself  of  the  charge  by  an  oath  and  was  aoqtdttcd.  On  the 
death  of  Chilperic,  Tours  remained  for  two  years  (5S4-585)  in 
the  hands  of  Guntiam,  but  when  Gontram  adopted  his  ne^ew 
Cbildebert,  Sigebert's  son,  it  again  became  Austrasiaa.  This 
change  was  wckome  to  Gxt^ory,  who  often  ^vjnted  the  court. 
In  $86  he  was  at  Cobleaa;  and  on  his  seturs  to  Yvob  (the 
modem  Carignan)  visited  the  stylite  Wulfilaic;  in  $88  we  hear 
of  him  at  Mctsand  also  at  Chalon-aur-SaiAne,whither  he  was  sent 
to  obtain  from  King  Guntram  the  ratificatkm  of  the  paet  of 
Andelot;  in  $93  he  waa  at  Orleans,  where  Childebert  had  just 
succeeded  his  unde  Guntianu  Intheintervalsofthese  jonmcys 
he  governed  Toun  with  great  fimneis,  repreaaing  diaoidoa 
and  redudag  the  monka  and  niins  to  obedionoe.'  He  died  on 
the  17th  ol  November  $94. 

•  Gregory  left  many  writings,  of  which  he  himsdf  gives  an 
enumeration  at  the  end  ol  his  Hisleria  Frameormms  **  Decern 
libroa  Histoiiarum,  septem  Miraculorum,  unum  de  Vitai  Patnim 
icrqisi;  in  Fsalterii  tractatu  libcum  naitm  oommeatUas  sam; 
de  Cursibus  etiam  ecdcaiaatids  unum  librum  condidi."  The 
ten  books  of  history  are  disCTWsed  bdow.  The  seven  books  of 
ffliradea  are  divided  into  the  De  gfari^  mort^nm,  the  De 
mrtuHbMS  samUi  Juliani,  four  booka  of  Miraeuia  satieH  iiarUMi, 
and  the  De  ^cha  amjestcmm,  the  last  dealing  ottidly  with 
confeSBoes  wlm  had  dwelt  in  the  dties  of  Toois  and  Clermont. 
The  VUte  patntm  consists  of  twenty  biogrqiliies  td  bishops, 
abbots  and  hermiubclongbg  to  Ganl.  Theoomaentary-onthe 
Psalms  is  lost,  the  preface  and  the  titles  of  the  chapters  alone 
bdng  extant.  The  treatise  De  fundus  eeekaUuHds,  discovered 
in  x8$3,isaliturgicai  manual  for  determitaing  the  hour  of  divers 
noaurnal  officea  by  the  pesiUon  of  the  stars.  Gregory  also  left 
a  life  of  St  Andrew,  translated  firom  the  Greek,  and  a  history  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  translated  from  Syriac. 

His  most  important  work,  however,  is  the  Historia  Franeemm, 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  four  books,  irhich 
were  composed  at  one  timev  cover  the  period  from  the  treation 
of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Sigebert  in  575.  The  first  book, 
which  it  a  mere  compilation  from  the  chronicles  of  St  Jerome 
and  Orosius,  ii  of  no  value;  The  second  4>ook,  frou  397  to 
$11,  deals  with  the  invasions  of  the  Franks,  and  is  baaed  on 
the  histories  of  Sulpfeius  Alexander  and  Renatus  Profuturaa 
Frigeridus,  now  lost;  on  the  catalogues  of  the  bishops  of  Cttr- 
mont  and  Tours;  on  some  Uves  of  saints,  e.f.  Remigius  and 
Maxentius,  now  lost;  on  the  •annals  of  Aries  and  Angers,  now 
lost;  and  on  legends,  either  collected  by  Gregory  himself  from 
oral  tradition,  or  cantllenes  or  epics  written  in  the  Latin  and 
Germanic  languages.  In  the  third  and  fourth  books  the  earlier 
part  is  based  on  materials  collected  from  men  older  than  himself; 
of  the  later  events  he  was  himself  an  eye-wHness.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  books,  up  to  the  death  of  Chilperic  (584),  deal  with  matters 
within  his  own  experience.  The  first  six  books  are  often  separate 
in  the  MSS.,  and  it  was  the^  alone  that  were  used  by  the 


duonicfer  Fredegarius  in  his  abridgment  of  Gregory's  history. 
To  the  first  six  books  Gregory  subsequently  added  chapters  00 
the  bishops  Salonias  and  Sagittarius,  and  on  his  quarrels  with 
Fdix  of  Kantes.  The  authentidty  of  these  chapters  has  been 
undeservedly  atUcked  by  CathoUc  writers.  Books  vii.  to  x.» 
from  $84  to  S91,  were  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary;  of  each 
important  eVent,  as  It  occurred^  he  inserted  sn  account  in  his 
book.    The  last  six  books  are  of  great  historical  value. 

Gregory  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  contempomry  events. 
He  was  frequently  at  court,  and  he  found  Tonrs  an  excellent 
place  for  collecting  information.  The  shrine  of  St  Martin 
attracted  the  sick  from  all  quarters,  and  the  basiUca  of  the  saint 
was  a  favourite  sanctuary  for  political  refugees.  Moreover/ 
Tours  was  on  the  high  road  between  the  north  and  south  of 
France,  and  was  a  convenient  stage  for  travellers,  the  am*' 
bassadors  going  to  and  from  Spain  frequently  halting  there.' 
Gregory  pUed  every  one  with  questions,  and  in  this  way  gathered 
a  great.mass  of  detailed  information.  He  was,  besides,  at  great 
palna  to  be  an  impartial  writer,  but  was  not  always  successful.' 
His  devotion  to  Austrssia  made  him  very  bitter  against,  and 
perhaps  unjust  to,  the  sovereigns  of  Nenstria,  Chilperic  and 
Fredegond.  As  an  orthodox  Christian,  he  had  no  good  word 
for  the  Arians.  He  excuses  the  crimes  of  kings  who  protected 
the  church,  such  as  CloVis,  Clotaire  I.  and  Guntram,  but  had 
no  mercy  for  those  who  violated  ecdesiastica!  privileges.  This 
attitude,  no  doubt,  explains  his  hatred  for  CfaHperic.  But  if 
Gregory's  historical  judgments  are  suspect,  be  at  least  concealed 
nothing  and  invented  nothing;  and  we  can  correct  his  judgments 
by  his  own  narrative.  His  history  is  a  curious  compound  of 
artltssness  and  shrewdness.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
grammar,  confused  genders  and  cases,  and  wrote  in  the  vernacular 
Latin  of  his  time,  apart  from  certain  passages  which  are  especi- 
ally elaborated  and  filled  with  poetical  and  elegant  expressions.' 
But  in  spite  of  his  shortcomings  he  is  an  exceedingly  attractive 
writer,  and  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  narrative  has  earned  for  hiiQ 
the  name  of  the  Herodotus  of  the  barbarians. 

T<  Ruinart  brought  out  a  complete  editk>n  of  Gr^poiy's  works  at 
Paris  in  1699.  Tlie  best  moderw  complete  editkm  is  that  of  W, 
Amdt  and  B.  Krusdi  in  Mom.  Germ,  kisL  script,  rer.  Meree,  (vol.  i., 
188$).  Of  the  many  editions  of  the  HUlorta  Francorum  may  be 
mentknusd  those  of  Guadet  and  Taranne  in  the  Soc.  de  Vkm.  ^ 
Flmue  (4  vols.,  wich  French  trsnriatkyn,  1836-1838),  of  Omont  (the 
fiat  mx.  books;  a  leproductton  of  the  Cocvey  MSO  and  of  G.  Colloa 
(the  last  four  books;  a  reproduction  of  the  Brustcb  MS.  No.  9. 401)^ 
Gregory's  hanoKraphic  works  were  published  by  H.  Bordier  m  the 
Sac.  deVhisl.  de  France  (4  vols.,  with  French  transbtlon.  r857-rS64). 
Cf.  J.  W.  LAbell.  Crenr  «o»  Tows  mnd  seine  Zeit  (and  ed..  Leipzig. 
r8G8);  G.  Monod,  "  Etudm  critiqgcs  mu  les  ■ouroce  de  I'histoire 
ro^revingiemie  "  in  the  BibL  de  fEcoU  des  Hamtes  Etudes  (ift7a)s 
G.  Kurtb.  **  Grdgoire  de  Tours  et  les  Etudes  classiques  au  VI*  siicic  '* 
in  the  Feme  des  questions  historiques  (xxiv.  $86  seq.,  1878);  Max 
Bonnet,  Le  Latin  de  Or4geire  de  Tonrs  (Paris,  1 890).  For  details,  see 
Ulyase  Chevalier,  J9MWM»r«P*<«  (2nd  ed.).  (C.Pr.)   j 

ORftOORT  THB  ILUnHMATOR,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Armenkn  Church.  Ifia  legend  is  briefly  as  follows.  His  father 
Anak,  head  of  the  Parthian  dan  of  Suren,  was  bribed  about 
the  time  of  his  biith  (n  9$7)  by  the  Sassanid  king  of  Persia  td 
assassinate  the  Aimeidan  king,  Ckeswes,  wlio  was  of  the  old 
Arsadd  dynasty,  and  father  of  Tlridates  or  Trdat,  firbt  Christian 
king  of  Armenia.  Anak  was  slain  by  hh  victiih's  soldiers; 
Gregory  waa  rescued  by  his  Christian  nurse,  carried  to  Caesarea* 
in  Cappadoda>  and  biou^t  upa  Christian.  Grown  to  manhood 
he  took  service  under  Tiridates,  now  king  of  Armenia,  in  ordtt' 
by  his  own  fidelity  toatone  for  his  father's  treachery.  Presently' 
at  a  feast  of  Anahlte  Gregory  refused  to  assist  his  sovereign  in 
offering  pagan  sacrifice,  and  his  parefitage  being  now  revealed,' 
was  thrown  Into  a  deep  pit  at  Artashat,  where  he  languished 
for  fourteen  yean,  during  which  peisecutfon  raged  in  Aimenia: 

The  scene  of  the  legend  now  shifts  to  Rome,  wfaeroDiodetiaa 
falls  in  k>ve  trith  a  lovely  nun  named  RipslmC;  she,  rather  than 
gratify  hbt  passion,  flees  with  her  abben  Galana  and  several 
priests  to  Armenia.  Dtodetian  asks  her  back  of  TMdates,  #ho 
meanwhile  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  himself.  He  too  is  flouted,^ 
and  in  his  rage  tortures  and  slays  her  and  her  companlOni.! 
The  traditional  data  of  this  massacre  is  the  $th.ol  October, 
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A.D.  301.  Providence^  moensed  at  tach  cnielty,  turns  Tiridates 
into  a  wild  boar,  and  afflicts  his  subjects  with  madness;  but  hs 
sister,  Chosrowidukht,  has  a  revelation  to  bring  Gregory  back 
out  o!  his  pit.  The  king  consents,  the  saint  is  acclaimed,  the 
bodies  oC  the  thirty-seven  martyrs  soliemniy  interred,  and  the 
king,  after  fasting  five,  and  listening  to  Gregory's  homilies  Cor 
sixty  days,  is  healed.  This  all  took  place  at  Valarshapat,  where 
Gregory,  anxious  to  fix  a  site  on  which  to  build  shrines  for  the 
zdics  of  Ripsimi  and  Gaiana,  saw  the  Son  of  God  come  down  in 
a  sheen  of  light,  the  stats  of  heaven  attending,  and  smite  the 
earth  with  a  golden  hammer  tiU  the  nether  worid  resounded 
to  his  blows.  Three  chapels  were  built  on  the  spot,  and  Gregory 
raised  his  cross  there  and  elsewhere  for  the  people  to  worship, 
just  as  St  Nino  was  doing  about  the  same  time  in  Georgia.  There 
followed  a  campaign  against  the  idols  whose  temples  and  books 
were  destroyed.  The  time  had  now  come  for  Gregory,  who  was 
still  a  layman  and  father  of  two  sons,  to  receive  ordination; 
•o  he  went  to  Caesarea,  where  Leontius ordained  and  consecrated 
him  catholicos  or  vicar-general  of  Armenia.  This  was  sometime 
about  290,  when  Leontius  may  have  acceded,  though  we  first 
hear  of  him  as  bishop  in  3x4. 

Gregory's  ordination  at  Caesarea  is  historical  The  vision 
at  Volarshapat  was  invented  later  by  the  Armenians  when'they 
broke  with  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  give  to  (heir  church  the 
semblance,  if  not  of  apostolic,  at  least  of  divine  origin. 

According  to  Agathangelus,  Tiridates  went  to  Rome  with 
Gregory,  Aristaces,  son  of  Gregory,  and  Aibianos,  head  of  the 
other  priestly  family,  to  make  a  pact  with  Constantine,  newly 
tconverted  to  the  faith,  and  receive  a  pallium  from  Silvester. 
The  better  sources  make  Sardica  the  scene  of  meeting  and  name 
Eusebius  (of  Nicomedia)  as  the  prelate  who  attended  Constantine. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  such  visit  was  made  about 
the  year  3x5,  when  the  death  of  Maximin  Daza  left  Constantine 
supreme.  Eusebius  testifies  {H.E.  ix..  8)  that  the  Armenians 
were  ardent  Christians,  and  ancient  friends  and  allies  of  the 
Roman  empire  when  Maximin  attacked  them  about  the  year 
308.  The  conversion  of  Tiridates  was  probably  a  matter  of 
policy.  His  kingdom  was  honeycombed  wfth  Christianity,  and 
he  wished  to  draw  closer  to  the  West,  where  he  foresaw  the 
victory  of  the  new  faith,  in  order  to  fortify  his  realm  against 
the  Sassanids  of  Perua.  Following  the  same  policy  he  sent 
Aristaces  in  325  to  the  council  of  Nice.  Gregory  is  related  to 
have  added  a  cUiuse  to  the  creed  which  Aristaces  brought  back; 
he  became  a  hermit  on  Mount  Sebuh  about  the  year  332,  and 
died  there. 

■  Is  the  Ripsim6  episode  mere  legend  ?  The  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Georgia  by  St  Nino  in  the  same  age  is  so  full  of 
local  colour,  and  coheres  so  closely  with  the  story  of  Ripsim6 
and  Gaiana,  that  it  teems  over-sceptical  to  explain  the  latter 
away  as  a  mere  doublet  of  the  legend  of  Prisca  and  Valeria. 
The  historians  Faustus  of  Qyzant  and  Laar  of  Pharp  in  the  sth 
century  already  attest  the  reverence  with  which  their  memory 
was  invested.  We  know  from  many  sources  the  prominence 
assigned  to  women  prophets  in  the  Phrygian  church.  Nino's 
Story  reads  like  that  of  such  a  female  misaionaxy ,  and  something, 
similar  must  underlie  the  story  of  her  Armenian  coropanwns. 

The  history  of  Gregory  by  Agathangelus  is  a  compilation  of 
%bout  450,  which  was  rendered  into  Greek  550.  Professor  Marr 
has  lately  published  an  Arabic  text  from  a  MS.  in  Sinai  which 
seems  to  contain  an  older  tradition.  A  letter  <^  Bishop  George 
of  Arabia  to  Jesfau,  a  priest- of  the  town  Anab,  dated  7x4  (edited 
by  Dashian,  Vienna,  1891),  contains  an  independent  tradition  of 
Gregory,  and  styles  him  a  Roman  fay  bii:th. 

In  ^>ite  of  legendary  accretions  we  can  still  discern  the  true 
outlines  and  significance  of  his  life.  He  did  not  really  .illumine 
or  convert  great  Armenia,  for  the  people  were  in  the  main  already 
converted  by  Syrian  missionaries  to  the  Adoptionist  or  Ebionite 
type  of  faith  which  was  dominant  in  the  far  East,  and  was 
afterwards  known  as  Nestorianism.  Mardonites  and  Montanists 
had  also  worked  in  the  field.  Gregory  persuaded  TiridaUs 
to  destroy  the  last  relics  of  the  old  paganism,  and  carried  out 
in  the  xeUgious  sphere  his.sovcreign's  policy  of  detaching  Great 


Armenia  from  the  Saawnid'realm  and  allying  it  with  the  Oneoo^ 
Roman  empire  and  ctviliaaticm.  He  set  himself  to  Helleniae 
or  Catholicise  Armenian  Christianity,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
aim  set  up.a  liierarchy  officially  dependent  on  the  Cappadodan. 
He  in  effect  turned  his  country  into  a  province  of  the  Greek  see 
of  Cappadoda.  This  hierarchical  tie  was  soon  snapped,  but  the 
Hellenixing  influence  continued  to  work,  and  Um  its  moet 
abundant  fruit  in  the  sth  century.  His  career  was  thus  analogous 
to  that  of  St  Patrick  In  Ireland. 

AuTKoaiTKBS.— Sw  Webefi  Die  CatMiuhe  Kirdu  ts  Amumkn 
(FrciburEt  i90Ji  with  biblio^phy);  Bollandii;  4cto  jaiKi«nim  sr^. 
torn.  8;  A.  Carri&re,  Les  HuU  Sanciuairts  de  VArminie  (Paris.  1899); 
•*  Chrysostom  "  in  Migne.  P.  Cr.  torn.  63,  col.  943  foil. ;  C.  Fortescuc, 
The  Armenian  Ckurck  (London,  1872);  H.  Geucer,  Die  Anfdnge  der 
armeniscken  Kircke  (LcitBiz,  1895)  iSdcks.  Ceseiit.  der  Wissensch,); 
and  ft.v.  "  Armenien  "  la  Horcog-liauck  (Leipsig,  X897):  v.  Gut- 
schmid.  KUine  Sckriften  YLetpzia.  1892);  Himpjcl,  Crepr  der 
ErUuckteTt  KI.  v.;  Isaaverdenx,  Hist.  «/  Arm.  utwck  (Venice, 
187s):  de  Lagardc.  Agalkantelos  (G6ttingen,  1888);  Anhak  Ter 
Mikelian.  Die  arm.  Kircke  (Leipsig,  189a):  Palmieri,  "  La  Conver* 
sione  ufiiciale  degli  Iberi,"  Oriens  Ckrist.  (Romei  1902):  Rysad. 
Bin  Brief  Cregors,  uberseixt,  Studien  und  KriUken,  56.  Bd.  (X883); 
Samuelian,  Bekekrung  Armeniens  (Vienna,  1844);  Vetter,  "  Die  arm. 
V&ter."  in  Nt^hl's  LArhuck  der  Patrol,  iii.  215-263.  (Mainz,  1881- 
1885) :  Maba,  ^.  Cregary  ike  lUumimalor  <Riviogtons,  186S). 

(F.  C  C.) 

QREOORY  {Gregoriut),  the  name  of  sixteen  popes  and  one 
anti-pope. 

Saint  Geecosy,  sumamed  the  Great  (c  540-604),  the  first 
pope  of  tliat  name,  and  the  last  of  the  folxr  doctors  of  the  Latin 
Church,  was  bom  in  Rome  about  the  year  540.  His  father  was 
Gordianus  "  the  regionary,"  a  wealthy  man  of  senatorial  xank, 
owner  of  large  esutes  in  Sidiy  and  of  a  palace  on  the  Caelian 
Hill  in  Rome;  his  mother  was  Silvia,  who  is  oonunemorated  as 
a  saint  on  the  3rd  of  November.  Of  Gregory's  eariy  period  we 
know  few  deuils,  and  almost  all  thc>  dates  are  conjectural.  He 
recdved  the  best  education  to  be  had  at  the  trnie,  and  was  noted 
for  his  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 
Entering  on  a  public  career  he  held,  about  573,  the  high  offioe  of 
prefect  of  the  dty  of  Rome;  but  about  574,  feeling  ixreeistibly 
attracted  to  the  "  religious  "  life,  he  resigned  his  post,  founded 
six  monasteries  in  Sidly  and  one  in  Rome,  and  in  the  last — ^the 
famous  monastery  of  St  Andrew^became  himself  a  monk. 
This  grateful  seduuon,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  long  to 
enjoy.  About  578  he  was  ordaiaed  "  seventh  deacon  "  (or 
possibly  archdeacon)  of  the  Roman  Cfanrch»  and  in  the  following 
spring  Pope  Pelagius  II.  appointed  him  "  apocrisiarius,"  of 
resident  ambassador,  at  the  imperial  court  in  Constantinople. 
Here  he  represented  the  inlexcsts  of  his  church  till  about  586, 
when  he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  made  abbot  of  St  Andrew'a 
monastery.  His  rule,  though  popuUr,  was  characterired  by 
great  severity,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  stny  of  the  monk 
Justus,  who  was  denied  Christian  burial  because  he  bad  secreted 
a  small  sum  of  money.  About  this  tine  Gregory  completed  and 
published  his  well'known  expoattkm  of  the  book  of  Job,  com<^ 
menced  in  Constantinople:  he  also  delivered  lectures  on  the 
Heputeuch,  the  books  of  Kings,  the  Prophets,  the  book  of 
Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Songs*  To  this  period,  moreover, 
Bede's  incident  of  the  En^ih  slave-boys  (if  indeed  it  be  accepted 
as  historical)  ought  to  be  assigned.  Passing  one  day  throi^h 
the  Forum,  Gregory  saw  some  handsome  shtves  ofiiered  for  sale, 
and  inquired  their  nation.  "  Angles,"  was  the  reply.  *'  Good,", 
said  the  abbot,  "  they  have  (he  faces  of  angels,  ami  should  be 
coheirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven.  From  what  province  do  they 
come  ?"  "  From  Ddra."  "  Ddra.  Yea,  verily,  they  shaU  be 
saved  fron  God's  ire  (de  ira)  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ. 
How  is  the  king  of  that  country  named  ?"  "  iEUa."  "  Then 
must  AUeluUa  be  sung  in  ifilla's  land."  Gregory  determined 
persopially  to  undertake  the  oonversion  of  Britain,  and  with  the 
pope's  consent  actually  set  out  upon  the  mission,  but  on  the 
third  day  of  his  journey  he  was  overtaken  by  messengers  recallii^ 
him  to  Rome.  In  the  year  590  Pelagius  II.  died  of  the  plague 
that  was  raging  in  the  city;  whereupon  the  dergy  and  people 
unanimously  chose  Gregory  as  his  successor.  The  abbot  did  his 
bat  19  Avoid  the  dignity,  pcUtioooi  the  enpcror  Maurice  Mt 
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to  ntiff  lifs  e1e«ti<m,  and  even  nteditated  sfotng  into  UdiAg; 
but,  "  while  he  was  pre{>aring  for  flight  and  concealment,  he  was 
•eised  and  carried  o&  and  dragged  to  the  basilicai  o(  St  Poter,^' 
and  then  consecrated  bishop,  on  the  jxd  o(  September  590. 

The  fourteen  yeazs  of  Gregory's  pontificate  were  marked 
by  extraordinary  vigour  and  activity.  "He  never  rested/* 
writes  a  biographer,  'he  wa^  always  engaged  in  providing  foor 
the  intensts  of  his  people,^  or  in  writing  some  composition 
worthy  of  the  church,  or  in  searching  out  Uie  secrets  of  heaven 
by  the  grace  of  contemplation."  His  mode  of  life  was  simple 
and  ascetic  in  the  extreme.  Haying  banished  all  lay  attendants 
Irom  his  palace,. he  surrounded  himself  with  clerics  and  ntonks, 
with  whom  be  lived  as  thoui;h  he  were  itill  in  a  monastery.  To  < 
the  spiritual  needs  of  his  people  he  ministered  witb  pastoral  J 
teal,  frequently  appointing  "stations"  and  delivering  sermons; 
nor  was  he  4ess  solicitous  in  providing  for  their  physical 'n6ce»' 
eities.  Deaconries  (offices  of  alms)  and  ^est-hoqaes  were 
liberally  endowed,  and  free  distributions  of  food  were  made  to 
the  poor  in  the  convents  and  basilicas.  The  iunds  for  these 
and  similar  purposes  wdre  supplied  from  the  Patrimony  of 
St  Peter^the  papal  estates  in  Italy,  the  adjacent  islands,  Gaitf, 
i)almatia  and  Africa.  These  extensive  don^ains  were  usually 
administered  by  specially  appointed,  agents, — rectors  and 
defenaorsi— who  resided  on  the  spot^  but  the  general  superim> 
tendence  devolved  upon  the  pope.  In  this  sphere  Gregory 
manifested  rare  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  papal 
landlords.  During  his  pontificate  the  estates  increased  in 
vahiOt  while  at  the  same  time  the. real  grievances  of  the  tenants 
were  redressed  and  their  general  poettioft  was  materially  ianproved^ 
Gregory's  principal  fault  as  a  man  of  business  was  that  he  was 
indhied  to  be  too  lavish  of  hia  rsvenues.  Ik ia  said  that  heeven 
fmpovcririied  the  treesuiy  of  the  Roamft  Cluirch  by  his  unlimited 
charities. 

t  Within  the  strict  boumb  of  his  patriaicbate,  Ia.  the  ehmrehes 
of  the  subbrbicarian  provinces  and  the  islands^  it  was  Gregory's 
policy  to  watch  with  particular  cafe  over  the  election  and 
discipline  of  the  biahopa.  With  wise  toleration  he  waa  willing 
tto  recognize  local  deviations  from  Roman  usage  (f.g,  in  the 
ritual  of  baptiam  and  confirmation),  yet-  he  was.tesolute  to 
withaland  ai^  unauthorised  Bsurpntien  of  rights  and  privileges. 
The  foUeitring  rules  he  took  pains  to  enfoeoe:  that  clerics 
in  holy  orders  should  not  cohabit  with  their  wives  or  pennit  any 
woneo,  except  those  allowed  by  the  canons,  to  Uve  in  their 
houses;  that  clerics  accised  on  ecclesiastical  or  leaser  criminal 
charges  should  be  tried  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  that 
clerics  in  holy  orders  who  had  lapsed  shouM  '*  utterly  forfeit 
their  orders  and  never  again  approach  the  ministcy  of.the  altar  " ; 
that  the  rewenues  of  each  church  should  be  divided  by  its  biahop 
into  four  equal  parts,  to  be  assigned  to  the  bishop,  the  detgy, 
the  poor  and  die  repair  of  the  tebric  of  the  Ghurch. 
'  In  his  relations  with  the  churches  which  lay  outside  the  strict 
limits  of  his  patriarchate,  in  northern  Italy,  SpluB,  Gaul,  Africa 
and  lUyricum  and  also  in  the  East,  Gregory  coasbtcntly  used 
his  influence  to  increase  the  prestigr  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
See.  in  his  view  Rome*  as  the  sec  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
was  by  divine  right  *'  the  head  of  all  the  churches."  The  decrees 
of  councils  wouM  have  no  lunding  force  "  without  the  authority 
and  consent  of  the  apostolic  see  ":  appeala  might  be  made  to 
Rome  against  tlw  decisions  even  of  the  patriarefa  of  Constant!* 
B0|^:  all  bishops,  inclucfing  the  patriarchs,  if  gnihy  of  heresy 
or  uncaneoical  proceedings,  were  subject  to  correetion  by  the 
pope.  '*  If  any  fault  is  discovered  in  a  bishep,"  Gregory  wrotcv 
**  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  not  subject  to*  the  apcstolic  see.'' 
It  is  true  that  Gregory  respected  the  rights  of  metropolitans  and 
disspprovcd  el  unnecenary  tnterierence  within  the  sphene  of 
their  jurisdiction  canonically  exerttsed;  also  that  in  his  rcUtioiis 
with  certain  diiirahes  (e^.  those  in  Africa)  be;  fotmd  it  expedient 
to  abstain  irom  any  obtrusive  aasrrtion  ojf  Roman  claims.  But 
of  his  general  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt .  His  siacenD  belief 
in  the  apostolic  authority  of  the  see  of  St  Peter,  his  outspoken 
assertion  of  it,  the  consistency  and  fineness  with,  which  in  I 
be  mMfttaincd  it  (e,(.  in  his  controveoies  witb.  ihk  1 


bishops  of  Ravemrn  concerning  the  nse  vf  the  tkUUnm,  vikk 
Maximus  the  ** usurping"  bishop  of  Salona,  and  with  the 
^riarchs- (rf  Constantinople  In  req}ect  of  the  title  **  ecumenical 
bishops  "),  contributed  greatly  to  build  up  the  system  of  papal 
abstrfutism.  Moreover  this  consolidation  of  spiritUial  authority 
coincided  with  a  renarkable  devetopment  of  the  tempond 
power  of  the  papacy.  In  Italy  Gregory  occupied  an  almost 
legal  position.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
circnmstances  offered,  he  boldly  stepped  into  the  place  which 
the  emperors  bad  left  vlacant  and  the  Lombard  kinp  had  not  the 
strength  to  seiae.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  pope  appeared 
as  a  political  power,  a  temporal  prince.  He  appointed  governors 
to  cities,  bsucd  orders  to  generals,  provided  munitions  of  war, 
sent  his  ambassadors  ta  ne^tiate  witb  the  Lofaibard  king  and 
actually  danrd  to  conclude  a  private  peace.  In  this  direction 
Gregoiy  went  fhrther  than  any  of  his  predecessors:  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  political  infliicnce  which  endured  for  centuries. 
^Of  the  medieval  papacy,"  says  Mflman,  **the  real  father  Is 
Gregory  the  Great.'^ 

Ibe  first'  monk  to  become  pope,  Gregory  whs  naturally  a 
'strong  supporter  of  monasticism.  He  hiid  himself  out  to  diffuse 
the  system,  and  also  to  carry  out  a  reform  of  its  abuses  by  en« 
forcing  a  strict  observance  of  the  Rtile  of  St  Benedict  (of  whom, 
it  may  be  noted,  he  was  the  earliest  biographer).  Two  sligbt 
innovations  were  introduced:  the  minimum  age  of  an  abl^ 
was  fixed  at  sixty,  and  the  period  of  novitiate  was  prolonged 
from  one  year  to  two.  Gregory  sought  to  protect  the  monks 
from  episcopal  oppression  by  Issuing  frMUf^a,  or  charters 
in  restraint  of  abiUKS,  in  acconlance  with  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  over  the  monasteries  was  confined  to  spiritual 
matters,  all  illegal  aggressions  bdng  strictly  prohibited.  The 
documents  are  interesting  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  eventually  emancipated  the  monks  altogether  from 
the  control  of  IfaeIr  diocesans  and  lm>ught  them  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  Moreover  Gregory  strictly  forbade 
monks  to  minister  in  parish  churches,  ordaining  that  any  monk 
who  was  promoted  to  such  ecclesiastical  cure  should  lose  all 
rights  in  his  monastery  and  sh(mld  no  longer  reside  there. 
"  The  duties  of  each  office  separately  are  so  weighty  tfadt  no  one 
can  i^htly  dischar^  them.  It  is  therefore  very  improper  that 
one  man  should  be  considered  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  oJf 
both,  and  that  by  this  means  the  ecclesiastical  order  should 
interfere  with-  the  monastic  life,  and  the  rule  of  the  monastic 
life  In  turn  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  churches.** 

Once  more,  Gregory  is  remembered  as  a  great  organiser  of 
missibnary  enterprise  for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  heretics. 
Mose  hnportant  was  the  two-fold  mission  to  Britain — of  St 
Augustine  in  596,  of  Mellltus,  Pautinus  and  others  in  6et ;  but 
Gregory  also  made  strenuous  efforts  to  uproot  paganism  in  Gaul, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Arianism  in  Spain,  Donatisth 
In  Africa,  Manichaeism  inSicily,theberesyof  the  Three  Chapters 
In  Istria  arid  northern  Italy.  In  respect  of  the  methods  of 
conversion  which  he  advocated  he  was  not  less  intolerant  than 
Ins  contemporaries.  Towards  the  Jews,  however,  he  acted  with 
exceptional  lenity,  protecting  th^m  from  persecution  and 
securing  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  legal  privileges.  The 
so-called  "  slmoniacSl  heresy,"  particniariy  prevalent  in  Gaul, 
IHyricum  and  the  East,  he  repeatedly  attacked;  and  against  the 
GalUcan  abuse  of  prombting  laymen  to  bishoprics  he  protested 
with  vigour. 

The  extent  and  character  of  Gregory's  works  in  connexion 
with  the  liturgy  and  the  mosfc  of  the  church  is  a  Subject  of 
dispute.  II  we  are  to  credit  a  Qth  century  biographer*  Gregory 
abbreviated  -and  otherwise  simplified  the  Sacramentary  of 
Gelasivs,  producing  a  revised  edition  with  which  his  own  name 
has  become  associated,  and  which  represents  the  groundwork 
of  the  modern  Ronuin  Missal.  But  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
introduced  three  changes  in  the  liturgy  itself  (viz.  the  addition 
of  <some  words  in  the  prayer  Hane  igUmr^  the  recitation  of  the 
Wtcr  Noster  at  the  end  of  the  Canon  immediately  before  the 
fraction  of  the  bread,  and  the  chantingof  the  Alleluiiaafter  the 
Gradual  at  other,  times  besides  the  season  of  Easter)  and  two 
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iMhen  in  the  cetcmonial  *  conitdcted  thawwitb  (foibiddiog 
deacons  to  perform  any  musical  portioa  of  the  service  except 
the  chanting  of  the  gospel;  and  subdeacons  to  wear  chasubles), 
neither  the  external  nor  the  internal  evidence  appears,  to  warrant 
belief  that  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  is  his  work.  Ecclesias- 
tical tradition  further  ascribes  to  Gregoiy  the  compilatioii  of  an 
'Antiphooary*  the  revisiojn  and  rearrangement  of  the  system  of ' 
church  music,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  sckata  cantontm. 
It  is  highly  doubtful,  however*  whether  he  had  anything  to  do 
either  with  the  Antiphonary  or  with  the  invention  or  revival 
of  the  iMnlus  phnut;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  singing-school,  though  he  may  have  interested 
himself  in  its  endowment  and  extension, 
i*  FinaUyt  as  Fourth  Doctor  of  the  Latin  Church,  Gregocy 
claims  the  attefitioo  of  theologians.  He  is  the  link  between 
two  epochs.  The  last  of  the  great  Latin  Fathers  and  the  first 
representative  of  medieval  Catholicism  he  brings  the  dogmatic 
theok>gy  of  Tertnlliani  Ambrose  and  Augustine  into  idajtion 
with  the  Scholastic  speculation  of  later  ages. .  "  He  connects  the 
Graeco-Roman  with  the  Romano-Gemuuiictjrpeof  Christianity." 
His  teaching,  indeed,  is  neither  philosophical,  systematic  nor 
truly  original.  Its  importance  lies  mainly  in  its  simple,  popular 
summarization  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine{ whose  works  Gregory  * 
bad  studied  with  infinite  care,  but  not  always  with  insight), 
and  in  its  deiajled  exposition  of  various  religious  conceptions 
which  were  current  in  the  Western  Church,  but  had  not  hitherto 
been  defined  with  precision  ie.g.  the  views  on  angelology  and 
demonology,  on  purgatory,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and^the 
efficacy  of  relics).  In  his  exposition  of  such  idea#  Gregory  made 
a  distinct  advance  upon  the  older  theology  and  influenced 
profoundly  the  dogmatic  development  of  the  future.  He  im- 
parted a  Ufe  and  impulse  to  prevailing  tendencies,  helping  on  the 
construction  of  the  system  hereafter  to  be  con^>leLed  in  Scholastic* 
ism.  He  gave  to  theology  a  tape  and  emphasis, which  could  not 
be  disregarded.  .  From  his  time  to  that  o£  Anselnt  no  teachv 
of  equal  eminence  arose  in  the  Church. 
^  Gregory  died  on  the  12th  <rf  Ma^  604,'  and  was  buried  the. 
sante  day  in  the  portico  of  the  basilica  of  St  Peter,  in  front  of 
the  sacristy.  Translations  took  place  in  Uie  oth,  15th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  the  remains  noW  rest  beneath  the  altar  in  the 
chapel  of  Clement  VIII.  In  respect  of  his  character,  while  most 
historians  agree  that  he  was  a  really  great  man,  some  deny  that 
he  was  also  a  great  saint.  The  worst  blot  on  his  fair  fame  is  his 
adulatory  congratulation  of  the.  murderous  usurper  Phocas; 
though  his  correspondence  with  the  Frankish  queen  Brunhilda, 
and  the  scries  of  letters  to  and  concerning  the  renegade  monk 
Venantius  also  present  problems  which  his  admirers  find  difficult 
of  solution.  But  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  Gregory  was 
inclined  to  be  unduly  subservient  to  the  0'eat,  so  that  at  times 
he  was  willing  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  vices  and  even  the  crimes  (rf 
persons  of  rank;  yet  it  cannot  fairly  be  denied  that  his  character 
as  a  whole  was  singularly  noble  and  unselfish.  His  life  was 
entirely  dominated  by  the  religious  motive.  His  sole  desire  was 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  of  his  church.  At  all  times  he 
strove  honestly  to  live  up  to  the  light  that  was  in  Mm.  "  His 
goal,"  says  Lau,  '*  was  always  that  which  he  acknowledged  as  the 
best."  Physically,  Gregory  was  of  medium  height  and  good 
figure.  His  head  was  large  and  bald,  surrounded  with  a  fringe 
of  dark  hair.  His  face  was  well-proportioned,  with  brown  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  thick  and  red  lips,  high-coloured  cheeks,  and 
prominent  chin  sparsely  covered  with  a  tawny  beard,  His  hands, 
with  tapering  fingers^  were  remarkable  for  Uieir  beauty.' 

Crtt^y*s  H^ofib.— The  fonowing'  are  now  universallv  admitted 
to  be  gfanmo-Episidamm  iiSri  nv.,  Mvrtdium  tibri  sex»., 
Rigulae  paUoroUs  tiber,  Diahtorum  Ubri  ».,  Uomiiwmm  «« 
ExechieUm  prophttam  libri  St.,  nomiliarum  in  Bvanj^ia  Ubri  iu 
These  are  afl  printed  in  Migne'a  Patrologia  Laiina.  The  EPisteiae, 
however,  have  been  published  aeparatcry  by  P.  Ewald  aha  L.  M. 
Hartmann  in  the  MoMtmenta  Cenmutiae  kistunca  (Berlin,  iB8r* 
1899).  and  this  splendid  edition  ha«  superseded  all  othera.  The 
question  of  the  chronological  reconstruction  of  the  Register  is  dealt 
with  by  Ewald  in  his  celebrated  article  in  the  Neues  Ankh  der 
OeuUschnfim  dtUre  detOsche  GeKhichlsknnde,  \\t.  pp.  433-625;  and 
briefly  .by  T.  Hodgkio,  itaiy  wd  ktr  /fnodrifT.  33^343*   For 


information  about  these  Writings,  of  Gregory icgmidt  eipsdsSf 
G.  T.  T.  Lau.  Cregor  L  der  CrosUt  pt.  ii.  chap.'  t-  Die  Sckripen  Oregon 
and  F.  Homes  Dudden.  Gregory  the  Great  (sec  Index  II.  B.).  In 
addition  ta  the  above-mentioned  works  there  ait  printed  undar 
Gregory's  name  in  M«ne!s  Patrdogfa  Latimat  roL  hoax.,  the  follow- 
lag  i-'-'Super  Cantico  Canticwum  exbositi^.  In  librum  primnm  JUgtm 
variorum  exposiUonum  libri  St.,  in  septem  psalmos  poeniteniteUs 
expositio  and  Concordia  qnorunddm  lestimoniontm  s.  scriplurae. 
But  (with  Che  poaai^  eweption  of  Che  fine)  none  of  these  trestists 
axe  of  Gregorian  .authorEfaip.  See  the  dinnssiona  in  Mign^  Lu 
and  Dudden. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— (a)  The  principal  ancient  authorities  for  thejKe 
and  works  of  Gi 
are:  Gregory  of 
"\rita^egorii 

Ildefoosus  of  Toledo.  De  vir,  iflustr.  i;  an  anonymous  VUa  Crtwii 
(of  English  authorsnip)  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St  Call, 
discovered  by  Ewald  and  published  by  F.  A.  Gasquet,  A  Lifi  ef 
Pope  St  Gregory  l%e  Great  (190^) ;  Bedc,  Historia  ecdesia^a,  ii.  c  i; 
Paul  the  D^con;  Viia  Gregtrin  Magni  (770-780);  John  the  Deaooo, 
Vita  GreptrU  (872-882).  (U  Rqoent  Literature:  J.  Bannby. 
Gregory  the  Great  (1892);  T.  Bonsmann,  Gregor  I.  der  Grout,  em 
LebenAild  (180O);  F.  Homes  Dudden,  Gregory  the  Great:  His  plaa 
in  History  anaTkmigki  (3  vols.,  1905);  G.J' T.  Lau,  Cregor  I.  da 
Crosse  mack  aeinem  IJben  und  saner  Lekre  gesekHdert  (1845);  C 
Wolfsgruber,  Grewr  der  Crosse  (i897)-  See  also  F.  Grcgoroviu^ 
Mome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng.  trana.)  iu  16-103:  T.  Hodgkio, 
Jlaly  and  her  InvaderSt  v.  cc.  7-10;  H.  K.  Mann,  7m  Liees  of  tte 
Popes,  u  1-250;  P.  W.  Kellett.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  his  Ro- 
iatiau  Witt  Gatd;  L.  Pingaiid,  La  Peiitiqne  da  Sasmt  Gidgoire  le 
Cramdi  W.  Wisbaum,  Die  wchtiasten  Ruhlnngae^  wU  Zuk  i» 
Tdligfteit  des  PapsUs  Gregors  des  Crofseni  W.  Hohaua,  Die  Bedeih 
lunt  Gregors  des  Crossen  als  liturgiuher  SckriftsteUer;  E.  G.  P.  Wyatt, 
St  Gregory  and  the  Gretforian  Music;  and  the  bibliographies  of  Gregory 
in  Chevalier;  Rtpertotre  des  sanrees  htstariauas  dti  meyem  dff,  aori 
A.  Potthast,  B^Uotheca  kiataHta^mdH  emk.  (^«  a  D.) 


Orbgoby  n.,  pope  from  7r5  to  731,  succeeded  Oonstantine  L; 
whom  he  accompNsnied  from  Constantinople  in  710.  Grtgoiy  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity  inCSennany, 
and  gave  special  encoungeBient:  to  the  mission  of  St  Boniface, 
whom  he  consecrated  bishop  &i  7a  s.  He  was  «  uaunck  adherent 
of  tEe£ast  Roman  empire,  which  stltt  eaescised  aorveieignty  owr 
Rome,  Ravenna  and  some  other  pArts  of  Italy,  and  he  impeded 
as  far  as  possible  the  pi^grsss  of  the  Lomfannb.  About  7A 
however,  he  became  involved  in  a  conflict  witb'  the.  empersr 
Leo  the  Isaurian  on  acooont  of  the  excessive  tazntion  of  the 
Italians,  and,  later^  on  the  question  of  image  worship,  which 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  govemment  of  ConstantiMople.  Leo 
endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the  pope  by  violence,  but  Gregory, 
supported  by  the  people  of  Rome  and  also  by  the  Lombards, 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  emperor's  «ttacks>  and  died  peacefuUx 
on  the  11th  of  February  731. 

GxBCOty  IU.,  pope  jfiom  73  r  to  741.  He  condemned  the 
iconoclasts  at  a  council  convened  at  Rome  in  November  75'* 
and,  like  his  predecessor  Gregory  II.,  stimulated  the  miasionaiy 
labours  of  St  Bonifaoe,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  paUinBL 
Towardsr  the  Lombards  be  took  up  an  imprudent  attitude,  in 
support  of  which  he  in  vain  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Frankish 
prince  Charles  Martel. 

GsKG<tty  IV.,  pope  from  827  to  844,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Valentinus  in  December  827,  on  which  occasion  he  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  the  Ftanldsh  emperor  in  the  most  unequivocsl 
manner.  His  name  is  chieflty  associated  with  the  quarrds 
between  Lothair  «nd  Lom's  the  Pious,  m  which  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  former,  for  whom,  in  the  Campus  M endacfi 
iUkisnJMi  field  of  Hes),  as  it  is  usnaDy  called  (833),  he  secured 
by  his  treachery  a  temporary  advantage.  The  institution  of  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  is  usually  attributed  to  this  pope.  He  died 
on  the  ssth  of  January  844,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sergius  H. 

Grcgory  V.  (Bruno),  pope  from  996  to  999,  a  great-grandson 
of  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great,  succeeded  John  XV.  when  only 
twenty>four  jrears  of  age,  and  uiuil  the  council  of  Pavia  (997) 
had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  the  anti-pope  John  XVL,  whom  the 
people  of  Rome,  in  revolt  against  the  will  of  the  youthful  empemr 
Ouo  UI.,  had  diosen  after  having  expelled  Gregory.  The  most 
memorable  acts  of  his  pontificate  were  those  arising.out  of  the 
contumacy  of  the  French  king,  Robert,  who  was  ultimately 
brought  to  Ribmissioii  by  the  rigorous  inflktioa  of  a  sentcocv 
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€f  tKommunioktion.  Gregoiy  died  suddenly,  and  not  without 
Mttpidoo  of  foul  pUy,  on  the  i8th  of  Februaxy  999.  His  svcoessor 
jvas  Silvester  U. 

CtcooKY  VI.,  pope  from  1045 101046.  As  Johannes  Cntlanus 
lie  had  earned  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  probity,  and  in 
t04S  he  bought  the  Roman  pontificate  from  his  godson  Benedict 
IX.  At  a  council  held  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  at  Sotri  In 
1046,  he  was  accused  of  simony  and  depos^.  He  was  banished 
intoGermany,  where  he  died  in  1047.  He  was  accompanied  into 
exile  by  his  young  prot4g£  Hildebrand  (afterwards  pope  as 
Gregory  VII.),  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  II.         (L.  D.^ 

GtBOOBY  VII.,  pope  from  1073  to  1085;  Hildebrand  (the 
future  pope)  would  seem  to  have  been  bom  in  Tuscany-^perhapa 
Rkovacum— early  in  the  third  decade  of  the  i  ith  century.  The 
son  of  a  plain  citiaen,  Bunicus  or  Bonizo,  he  came  to  Komeat  an 
early  age  for  his  education;  an  uncle  of  his  being  abbot  of  the 
convent  of  St  Mary  on  the  Aventine.  His  instructors  appear 
to  have  included  the  arChpriest  Johannes  Gratlanus,  who,  by 
disbursing  a  considerable  sum  to  Benedict  DC.,  smoothed  his 
way  to  the  papal  throne  and  actually  ascended  it  as  Gregory  VI. 
Bat  when  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  on  his  expedition  to  Rome 
(1046),  terminated  the  scandalous  impasse  in  which  three  popes 
hid  claim  to  the  chair  of  Peter  by  deposing  all  three,  Gregory  VI. 
was  banished  to  Germany,  and  Hildebrand  found  himself 
obliged  to  accompany  him.  As  he  Mnlself  afterwards  admitted, 
tt  was  with  eitreme  reluctance  that  he  crossed  the  Alps.  But 
his  rendence  in  Germany  was  of  great  educative  value,  and  full 
of  significance  for  his  later  olficial  activity.  In  Cologne  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies;  he  came  into  touch  with  the  circles 
of  Lorraine  where  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  Church  and  her 
life  was  highest,  and  gained  acciuaintance  with  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  circumstances  of  that  country  which  was 
destined  to  figure  so  largely  in  his  career.  Whether,  on  the 
death  of  Gregory  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  1048,  Hildebrand 
proceeded  to  Cluny  h  doubtful.  His  brief  residence  there,  if  It 
actually  occurred,  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  visit;  for 
he  was  never  a  monk  of  Cluny.  His  contemporaries  indeed 
describe  him  as  a  monk;  but  his  entry  into  the  convent  must  be 
assigned  to  the  period  preceding  or  following  his  Crerman  travds 
and  presumably  took  place  in  Rome.  He  retnmed  to  that  city 
with  Bishop  Bruno  of  Toul,  who  was  nominated  pope  under  the 
title  of  Leo  IX.  (i048>io54).  Under  him  Hildebrand  found  his 
first  employment  in  the  ecclesiastical  service,  becoming  a  sub- 
deacon  and  steward  in  the  Roman  Church.  He  acted;  moreover, 
as  a  legate  In  France,  where  he  was  occupied  inter  alia  with  the 
question  of  Berengarius  of  Tours,  whose  views  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  excited  opposition.  On  the  death  of  Leo  IX.  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Romans  as  their  envoy  to  the  German 
court,  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  regard  to  his  successor. 
The  emperor  pronounced  in  favour  of  Bishop  Gebhard  of  Eich- 
stidt,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign  as  Victor  tl.  (105$- 
1057),  again  employed  Hildebrand  as  his  legate  to  France. 
When  Stephen  IX.  (Frederick  of  Lorraine)  was  raised  to  the 
papacy,  without  previous  consultation  with  the  German  court, 
Hildebrand  and  Bishop  Ansdm  of  Lucca  were  despatched  to 
Germany  to  secure  a  belated  recognition,  and  he  succeeded  In 
gaining  the  consent  of  the  empress  Agnes.  Stephen,  however, 
died  before  his  return,  and,  by  the  hasty  elevation  of  Bishop 
Johannes  of  Vdletri,  the  Roman  aristocracy  made  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  their  lost  influence  on  the  appointment  to  the  papal 
throne — ^a  proceeding  which  was  charged  with  peril  to  the  Church 
as  it  implied  a  renewal  of  the  disastrous  patrician  regime.  That 
the  crisis  was  surmounted  was  essentially  the  wprk  of  Hildebrand. 
To  Benedict  X.,  the  aristocratic  nominee,  he  op[>06ed  a  rival 
pope  In  the  person  of  Bishop  Gerhard  of  Florence,  with  whom 
the  victory  rested.  The  reign  of  Nicholas  H.  (1059-1061)  was 
distinguished  by  events  which  exercised  a  potent  influence  on 
the  policy  of  the '  Curia  during  the  next  two  decades— the 
rapprochement  with  the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the 
alliance  with  the  democratic  and,  subsequently,  anti-German 
movement  of  the  Patarenes  in  the  north.  It  was  also  under  his 
pontificate(i059)  that  the  law  was  enacted  which  transferred  the 


papal  election  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  thus  Withdrawing  ft 
from  the  nobility  and  populace  of  Rome  and  thrusting  the 
German  influence  on  one  side.  It  would  be  too  much  to  maintain 
that  these  measures  were  due  to  Hildebrand  alone,  but  it  Is 
obvious  that  he  was  already  a  dominant  personality  on  the  Curia, 
through  he  still  held  no  more  exalted  office  than  that  of  arch- 
deacon, which  was  indeed  only  conferred  on  him  in  1059.  Again, 
when  Nicholas  II.  died  and  a  new  schism  broke  out,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Honorius  II.  (Bishop  Cadalus  of  Parma)  and  the 
success  of  his  rival  (Anselm  of  Lucca)  must  be  ascribed  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  to  Hildebrand's  opposition  to  the  former. 
Under  the  sway  of  Alexander  II.  (1061-1073)  this  man  loomed 
larger  and  hr^^r  in  the  eye  of  his  contemporaries  as  the  soul  of 
the  Curial  policy.  It  must  be  confessed  the  general  political 
conditions,  especially  in  Germany,  were  at  that  period  exception- 
ally favourable  to  the  Curia,  but  to  utilize  them  with  the  sagacity 
actually  shown  was  nevertheless  no  slight  achievement,  and  the 
position  of  Alexander  at  the  end  of  his  pontificate  was  a  brilliant 
justification  of  the  Hildebrandine  statecraft. 

Gn  the  death  of  Alexander  IL  (April  21,  ^073),  Hildebrand 
became  pope  and  took  the  style  of  Gregory  VII.  The  mode  of 
his  election  was  bitterly  assailed  by  his  opponents.  True,  many 
ofthe  charges  preferred  are  obviously  the  emanations  of  scandal 
and  personal  dislike,  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  not  raised  to  Impugn  his  promotion  till  several  years 
had  elapsed  {c.  1076);  still  it  is  plain  from  his  own  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  elevation  that  it  was  conducted  in 
extremely  irregular  fashion,  and  that  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  1059  were  not  observed.  But  the  sequel  justified  his 
election — of  which  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  was 
no  general  suffrage.  And  this  sequel  again  owed  none  of  its 
success  to  chance,  biit  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions.  In  his 
character  were  united  wide  experience  and  great  energy  tested 
in  difficult  situations.  It  Is  proof  of  the  popular  faith  in  his 
qualifications  that,  although  the  circumstances  of  his  election 
invited  assault  in  X073,  no  sort  of  attempt  was  then  made  to  set 
up  a  rival  pontiff.  When,  however,  the  opposition  which  took 
head  against  him  had  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  a  pretender  to  the 
chair,  his  long  and  undisputed  possession  tended  to  prove  the 
original  legality  of  his  papacy;  and  the  appeal  to  irregularities 
at  its  beginning  not  only  lost  all  cogency  but  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  biased  attack.  On  the  22nd  of  May  he 
received  sacerdotal  ordination,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  episcopal 
consecration;  the  empress  Agnes  and  the  duchess  Beatrice  of 
Tuscany  being  present  at  the  ceremony,  in  addition  to  Bishop 
Gregory  of  Vcrcetll,  the  chancellor  of  the  German  king,  to  whom 
Gregory  would  thus  seem  to  have  communicated  the  result  of 
the  election. 

The  focus  of  the  eccleslastico-politlcal  proj^ts  of  Gregory  VII. 
is  to  be  found  in  his  relationship  with  Germany.  Since  the  death 
of  Henry  III.  the  strength  of  the  monarthy  in  that  country  had 
been  seriously  impaired,  and  his  son  Henry  IV.  had  to  contend 
with  great  internal  (difficulties.  This  state  of  affairs  was  of 
material  a^istance  to  the  pope.  His  advantage  was  still  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  In  1073  Henry  was  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age  and  by  temperament  Inclined  to  precipitate  aictlon. 
Many  sharp  lessons  were  needful  before  he  learned  to  bridle  his 
Impetuosity,  and  he  lacked  the  support  and  advice  of  a  dis- 
interested and  experienced  statesman.  Such  being  the  conditions, 
a  conflict  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.  could  have  only 
one  issue — the  victory  of  the  former. 

In  the  two  following  years  Henry  was  compelled  by  the  Saxon 
rebellion  to  come  to  amicable  terms  with  the  pope  at  any  cost, 
Consequently  in  May  1074  he  did  penance  at  Nuremberg  in 
presence  of  the  legates  to  expiate  his  continued  Intimacy  with 
the  members  of  his  council  banned  by  Gregory,  took  an  oath  of 
obedience,  and  promised  his  support  in  the  work  of  reforming 
the  Church.  This  attitude,  however,  which  at  first  won  him  the 
confidence  of  the  pope,  he  abandoned  so  soon  as  he  gained  the 
upper  hand  of  the  Saxons:  this  he  achieved  by  his  victory  at 
Hohenburg  on  the  Unstrut  (June  9, 1073).  He  now  attempted 
to  reassert  his  rights  of  suzerain  !n  upper  Italy  without  vdelay. 
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He  sent  CouDt  Eberhard  to  Lombftrdy  to  combftt  the  Patarenes; 
nominated  the  cleric  Tedaldo  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan, 
thus  settling  a  prolong  and  contentious  question;  and  finally 
endeavoured  to  establish  relations  with  the  Norman  duke, 
Robert  Guiscard.  Gregory  VII.  answered  with  a  rough  letter,, 
dated  December  8,  in  which— among  other  charges — he  re- 
proached the  German  king  with  breach  of  his  word  and  with 
bis  further  countenance  of  the  excommunicated  councillors; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sent  by  word  of  moutfar  a  brusque 
message  intimating  that  the  enormous  crimes  which  woyld  be 
laid  to  his  account  rendered  him  liable,  not  only  to  the  ba^p  of  the 
church,  but  to  the  deprivation  of  his  crown.  Gregory  ventured 
on  these  audacious  measures  at  a  time  when  be  himself  was 
confronted  by  a  reckless  opponent  in  the  person  of  Cencius,  who 
on  Christmas-night  did  not  scruple  to  surprise  him  in  church 
and  carry  him  oS  as  a  prisoner,  though  on  the  following  dsy 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  captive.  The  reprimands  <^ 
the  pope,  couched  as  they  were  in  such  an  unprecedented  form, 
infuriated  Henry  and  his  court,  and  their  answer  was  the  hastily 
convened  national  council  in  Worms,  which  met  on  the  a4th 
of  January  1076.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  the  German  clergy 
Gregory  had  many  enemies,  and  a  Roman  cardinal,  Hugo 
Candldus,  once  on  intimate  terms  with  him  but  now  at  variance, 
had  made  a  hurried  expedition  to  Germany  lor  the  occasion  and 
appeared  at  Worms  with  the  rest.  All  the  gross  scandals  with 
regard  to  the  pontiff  that  this  prelate  could  utter  were  greedily 
received  by  the  assembly,  which  committed  itself  to  the  ill- 
considered  and  disastrous  resolution  that  Gregory  had  forfeited 
His  papal  dignity.  In  a  document  full  of  accusations  the  bishops 
renounced  their  allegiance.  In  another  King  Henry  pronounced 
him  deposed,  and  the  Romans  were  required  to  choose  a  new 
occupant  for  the  vacant  chair  of  St  Peter.  With  the  utmost 
baste  two  bishops  were  despatched  to  Italy  in  company  with 
Count  Eberhard  under  commission  of  the  council,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  similar  act  of  deposition  from  the  Lombard 
bishops  in  the  synod  of  Piacenza.  The  communication  of  these 
decisions  to  the  pope  was  tudertakcn  by  the  priest  Roland  of 
Parma,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  an  opportunity 
for  speech  in  the  synod,  which  had  barely  assembled  in  the 
Lateran  church,  and  there  to  deliver  his  message  announcing 
the  dethronement  of  the  pontiff.  For  the  moment  the  members 
were  petrified  with  horror,  but  soon  such  a  storm  of  indignation 
was  aroused  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  moderation  of  Gregory 
himself  that  the  envoy  was  not  cut  down  on  the  spot.  On  the 
following  day  the  pope  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  German  king  with  all  formal  solemnity,  divested 
him  of  his  royal  dignity  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  the  oaths 
they  had  sworn  to  him.  This  sentence  purported  to  eject  the 
king  from  the  church  and  to  strip  him  of  his  crown.  Whether 
it  would  produce  this  effect,  or  whether  it  would  remain  an  idle 
threat,  depended  not  00  the  author  of  the  verdict,  but  on  the 
subjects  of  Henry — before  all,  on  the  German  princes.  We 
know  from  contemporary  evidence  that  the  excommunication 
of  the  king  made  a  profound  impression  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Thirty  years  before,  Henry  III.  had  deposed  three  popes, 
and  thereby  rendered  a  great  and  acknowledged  service  to  the 
church.  When  Henry  IV.  attempted  to  copy  this  summary 
procedure  he  came  to  grief,  for  he  lacked  the  support  of  the 
people.  In  Germany  there  was  a  speedy  and  general  revulsion 
of  sentiment  in  favour  of  Gregory,  and  the  particularism  of  the 
princes  utilized  the  auspicious  moment  for  prosecuting  their 
anti-regal  policy  under  the  cloak  of  respect  for  the  papal  decision. 
When  at  Whitsuntide  the  king  proposed  to  discuss  the  measures 
to  be  taken  against  Gregory  in  a  council  of  his  nobles  at  Mainz, 
only  a  few  made  their  appearance;  the  Saxons  snatched  at  the 
golden  opportunity  for  renewing  their  insurrection  and  the 
anti-royalist  party  grew  in  strength  from  month  to  month.  The 
situation  now  became  extremely  critical  for  Henry.  As  a  result 
of  the  agitation,  which  was  zealously  fostered  by  the  papal  legate 
Bishop  Altmann  of  Passau,  the  princes  met  in  October  at  Tribur 
to  elect  a  new  German  king,  and  Henry,  who  was  stationed  at 
Oppenheim  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  only  saved  from 
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the  loss  of  his  sceptre  by  the  fa^re  of  the  assembled  princes 
to  agree  on  the  question  of  hh  successor.    Their  disaensioo, 
however,  merely  induced  them  to  postpone  the  verdicL    Hemy. 
they  declared,  must  make  repsmtion  to  the  pope  and  pledge 
himself  to  obedience;  and  they  settled  that,  if,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  excommunicati<»,  he  still  lay  u^der  the  ban,  the 
throne  should  be  considered  vaicant.    At  the  same  time  they 
detern\ined  to  invite  Gregj^ry  to  Augsburg^  there  to  decide  the 
conflict..    These  arrangements. showed  Henry  the  course  to  be 
pursued.    It  was  imperative,  under  any  circumstances  and  at 
any  price,  to  secure  his  absolution  Irom  Gregory  before  the  period 
named,  otherwise  he  could  scarcely  foil  his  opponents  in  their 
intention  to  pursue  their  attack  against  himself  and  justify  their 
measures  by  an  appeal  to  his  excommuni/:ation.    At  first  he 
attempted  to  attain  his  ends  by  an  embMsy,  but  when  Gtegoiy 
rejected  his  overtures  he  took  the  celebrated  step  of  going  to 
Italy  in  person.    The  pope  had  already  left  Rome,  and  bad 
intimated  to  the  German  princes  that  he  would  expect  their 
escort  for  his  journey  on  January  8  in  Mantua.    But  this  escort 
had  not  appeared  when  he  received  the  news  of.  the  king's 
arrivol.    Henry,  who  travelled  through  Burgundy,  had  been 
greeted  with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  Lombards,  but  resisted  the 
temptation  to  employ  force  against  Gregory.    He  chose  instrad 
the  unexpected  and  unusual,  but,  as  events  proved,  the  safest 
course,  and  determined  to  compel  the  pope  to  grant  htm  absolu- 
tion by  doing  penance  before  him  at  Cainossa,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge.    This  occurrence  was  quickly  embellished  and  inwoven 
by  legend,  and  great  uncertainty  still  prevails  with  regard  to 
several  important  points.    The  reconciliation  was  only  effected 
after  prolonged  negotiations  and  definite  pledges  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  Gregory  at  length 
gave  way,  for,  if  he  conferred  his  absolution,  the  diet  of  princes 
in  Augsburg,  in.  which  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  would  either  be  rendered  purposeless,  or,  if  it  met  at 
all,  would  wear  an  entirely  different  character.    It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  deny  the  penitent  re-entrance  into  the  church,  and 
the  p(^itician  had  in  this  case  to  be  subordinated  to  the  priest. 
Still  the  removal  of  the  ban  did  not  imply  a  genuine  reconciliation, 
and  no  basis  was  gained  for  a  settlement  of  the  great  questions 
at  issue — notably  that  of  investiture.    A  new  conflict  was 
indeed  inevitable  from  the  very  fact  that  Henry  IV.  naturally 
considered  the  sentence  of  deposition  repealed  with  that  of 
excommunication;  while  Gregory  on  the  other  hand,  intent  on 
reserving  his  freedom  of  action^  gave  no  hint  on  the  subject  at 
Canossa. 

That  the  excommunication  of  Henry  IV.  was  simply  a  pretext 
— not  a  motive— for  the  opposition  of  the  rebellious  Gennan 
nobles  is  manifest.  For  not  only  did  they  persist  in  their  policy 
after  his  absolution,  but  they  took  the  more  decided  step  of 
setting  up  a  rival  king  in  the  person  of  Duke  Rudolph  of  Swabia 
(Forchheim,  March  1077).  At  the  election  the  papal  legates 
present  observed  the  appearance  of  neutrality,  and  Gregory 
himself  sought  to  maintain  this  attitude  during  the  following 
years.  His  task  was  the  easier  in  that  the  two  parties  were  of 
fairly  equal  strength,  each  endeavouring  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
by  the  accession  of  the  pope  to  their  side.  But  his  hopes  and 
labours,  with  the  object  of  receiving  an  appeal  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  the  dynastic  strife,  were  fruitless,  and  the  result  of  his  non- 
committal policy  was  that  he  forfeited  in  large  measure  the 
confidence  of  both  parties.  Finally  he  decided  for  Rudolph  of 
Swabia  in  consequence  of  his  victory  at  Flarchheim  (January  27. 
1080).  Under  pressure  from  the  Saxons,  and  misinformed  as 
to  the  significance  of  this  battle,  Gregory  abandoned  his  wailing 
policy  and  again  pronounced  the  excommunication  and  deposi- 
tion of  King  Henry  (March  7, 1080},  unloosing  at  the  same  time 
all  oatlis  sworn  to  him  in  the  past  or  the  future.  But  the  papal 
censure  now  proved  a  very  different  thing  from  the  papal  censure 
four  years  previously.  In  wide  circles  it  was  felt  to  be  an  in- 
justice, and  men  began  to  put  the  question — so  dangerous  to  the 
prestige  of  the  pope — whether  an  excommunication  pronounced 
on  frivolous  grounds  was  entitled  to  respect.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Rydolph  of  Swabia  died  on  the  x6th  of  October  of  the 
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«»«  yet? .  Trae,  a  new  dalmnt— Hermami  of  Loaemlnuip— 
«ras  put  forward  in  August  io8f,  but  his  penooaMty  ww  ill 
aidaptcd  for  a  leader  of  the  Gftgoiian  party  in  Gennany»  and  the 
power  of  Henry  IV.  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  king,  who  had 
now  been  schooled  by  experience,  took  up  the  struggle  thus 
forced  upon  him  with  great  vigour.  His  lef used  to  acknowledge 
the  ban  on  the  ground  of  illegality.  A  commU  had  been  sum* 
moned  at  Brixen,  and  on  the  95th  of  June  1080  it  pronounced 
Gregory  deposed  and  nominated  the  archMshop  Guibert  of 
Ravenna  as  his  sucoessor-~a  policy  of  antl-Ung,  antvpope.  In 
1081  Henry  opened  the  conflict  against  Gregory  in  Italy.  The 
latter  had  now  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  he  lived  to  see  thirteen 
canUnats  desert  him,  Rome  surrendered  by  the  Romans  to  the 
German  Idng,  Guibert  of  Ravenna  enthroned  as  Clement  III. 
(March  24,  1084),  and  Henry  crowned  empcmr  by  Us  rival, 
while  he  himaeU  was  constrained  to  iSee  from  Rome. 

The  relations  of  Gregory  to  the  remaining  European  states 
were  powerfully  influenced  by  his  German  policy;  for  Germany, 
by  engrossing  the  bulk  of  his  powers,  not  infrequent^  compelled 
him  to  show  to  other  rulers  that  moderation  and  forbearance 
which  he  withheld  from  the  German  king.  The  attitude  of  the 
Normans  brought  him  a  rude  awakening.  The  great  concessions 
made  to  them  under  Nicholas  11.  were  not  only  powerless  to 
ttem  their  advance  into  central  Italy  but  faikd  tr«  secure  even 
the  expected  protection  for  the  papacy.  When  Gregory  was 
Ittrd  pr«Bsed  by  Henry  IV.,  Robert  Guiscard  left  him  to  his  fate, 
and  only  interfered  when  he  himself  was  menaced  with  the 
German  arms.  Then,  on  the  capture  of  Rome,  he  abandons! 
the  dty  to  the  tender  nwccies  of  his  waniors,  and  by  the  popular 
Indignation  evoked  by  his  act  brought  about  the  banishment  of 
Gregory. 

In  the  case  of  several  countries,  Gregory  attempted  to  establish 
a  daim  of  suzerainty  on  the  part  of  the  see  of  St  Peter,  and  to 
•ecure  the  recognition  of  its  sdf^asserted  rights  of  possession. 
On  the  ground  of  "  immemorial  usage  '*  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
were  assumed  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Church.  Spain  and 
Hungary  were  abo  claimed  as  her  property,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  the  king  of  Denmark  to  bold  his  realm  as  a  fief 
from  the  pope.  Philip  I.  of  France,  by  his  simony  and  the 
violence  of  his  proceedings  against  the  church,  provoked  a 
threat  of  aumma^  measures;  and  excoaununication,  deposftioD 
and  the  interdict,  appeared  to  be  Imminent  in  1074.  Gregory, 
however,  refrained  from  translating  his  menaces  into  actions, 
although  the  attitude  of  the  king  showed  no  chknge,  for  he 
wished  to  avoid  a  diapenlon  of  his  strength  in  the  conflict  soon 
to  break  out  in  Germany.  In  England,  again,  WilUam  the 
C6n<|aeror  derived  no  leas  benefit  from  this-  state  of  affairs. 
He  felt  himself  so  safe  that  he  interfttred  autociatkally  with  the 
management  of  the  church,  forbade  the  bishops  to  visit  Rome, 
filled  bidioprics  and  abbeys,  and  evinced  Uttk  anxiety  when  the 
pope  expatiated  to  him  on  the  different  ptindplea  Which  ht 
entertained  as  to  the  relatSonship  of  church  and  state,  or  when 
he  prohibited  him  from  commerce  or  commanded  him  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  apostoKc  chair.  Gregory 
bad  no  power  to  compel  the  EngKsh  king  to  aa  alteratko  in  his 
occleshistical'policy,  so  chose  to  ignore  what  he  could  not  approve^ 
and  eviia  considered  it  advisable  to  assure  him  of  his  particular 
affectioiw 

Gregory,  in  fact,  established  relatiQaa--if  no  moro*  with 
every  land  in  Christendom;  though  these  relations  did  not 
invariably  realise  the  eccksiastlco-polittcal  hopes  connected 
with  them.  His  correspondence  extended  to  Poland,  Russia  and 
Bohemia.  He  wrote  in  friendly  tenoa  to  the  Saraoas  king  of 
Mauretania  In  north  Africa,  and  attempted,  thoo^  without 
success,  to  bring  the  Armenians  into  doser  contact  with  Rome. 
The  East,  especially,  dalmad  his  interest.  The  eodesiasikal 
rupture  between  the  bishops  of  Roma  and  Sysaatium  was  a 
severe  blow  to  him,  and  belaboured  hard  to  restore  the  former 
amicable  relationship.  At  that  period  it  waV  impossible  to 
suspect  that  the- schism  implied  a  definite  scjiMratton,  for  pro- 
longed srhhms  had  existed  in  past  centuiita,  but  had* always 
bcftt  aormouMad  1n.ttm  tad.   fiatb  ikks,  imBovtr«  bad  an 
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interest  in  repairing  the  btehcb  between  the  churches.  Thua» 
immediatdy  on  his  accession  to  the  pontificate,  Gregory  sought 
to  come  mto  touch  with  the  emperor  Midiad  VII.  and  succeeded. 
Wlien  the  news  of  the  Saracenic  ontrsges  on  the  Christians  in  the 
East  filtered  to  Rome,  and  the  political  embamssments  of  the 
Byxaatlne  emperor  increased,  he  concdved  the  project  of  a 
great  military  expedition  and  exhorted  the  faithful  to  partidpa* 
tlon  in  the  task  of  recovering  the  sepuldire  of  the  Loni  (io74)« 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  crusade  to  the  Hoty  Land  already  floated 
before  Gregory's  vision,  and  his  faitentioa  was  to  place  iiimself 
at  the  head.    But  the  hour  for  such  a  gigantic  enterprise  was 

not  3ret  oome,  and  the  impending  straggle  with  Henry  IV.  tuned 
his  eneipes  into  another  diannd. 

la  his  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  policy  and  iiiM>i^*««t{f^^| 
reform,  Gregory  did  not  stand  alooe^  hut  on  the  contrary  found 
powerful  support.  Since  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  the 
tendency-^mainly  represented  by  Cluny— towards  a  stricter 
morality  and  a  more  earnest  attitude  to  Ufe,  espedally  on  the 
part  of  tlie  clergy,  had  converted  the  papacy;  and,  from  Leo  IX. 
onward,  the  popes  had  taken  the  lead  In  the  movement.  Even 
befiore  his  election,  Gregory  had  gained  the  confidence  of  these 
drdes,  and,  when  he  assmned  the  guidance  of  the  church,  they 
labotocd  for  him  with  extreme  devotion.  From  Us  letters  we  see 
how  he  fostered  hia  connexion  with  them  and  sthnulated  thdt 
seal,  how  he  strove  to  awake  the  consdousncsa  that  his  causa 
was  the  cause  of  God  and  that  to  further  it  was  to  render  wrvica 
to  God.  By  this  means  lie  crested  a  personal  party,  nnoon^ 
ditlonaUy  attached  to  himself,  and  he  had  his  confidaais  In  every 
country.  In  Italy  Bbhop  Anelm  of  Lucca,  to  take  an  example, 
belonged  to  thdr  number.  Agate,  the  duchess  Beatrice  of 
Tuscany  and  her  daughter  the  Margravfaie  MatiUa,  who  put  her 
great  wealth  at  his  disposal,  were  of  inestimable  service.  The 
empress  Agnes  also  adhered  to  his  canse.  In  upper  Italy  the 
Patarencs  had  worked  for  him  in  many  ways,  and  all  who  stood 
for  their  objects  stood  for  the  pope.  In  Germany  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hb  reijgn  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  stood  aloof  from 
Mm  and  were  confirmed  in  their  attitude  by  some  of  his  reguhi* 
tlons.  But  Bishop  Altmaan  of  Passaii,  who  has  already  been 
menthmed,  and  ArdibishopGebhard  of  Saisbiug,  were  among 
his  most  aealous  followers.  That  the  convent  of  Hirschau  in 
Swabia  was  hdd  by  Gregory  was  a  fact  of  much  dgnificance, 
for  its  monks  spread  over  the  land  t»  itinerant  agitaton  and 
accomplished  much  for  Urn  In  southern  Germany.  In  England 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  probably  stood  dosett  to 
him;  in  France  his  champion  was  Bishop  Hugo  of  Dil,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  archlepiseopal  chair  of  Lyons. 

The  whole  life-work  of  Gregory  VIL  was  based  on  his  convic* 
tlon  that  the  church  has  been  founded  by  God  and  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  embracing  all  mankind  in  a  single  sodcty  id 
whidi  Hikwill  is  the  only  law;  that,  in  her  capadty  aa«  divine 
Institution,  sheouttopsad  human  structures;  and  that  the  pope, 
qua  head  of  the  church,  is  the  vice>rcgent  of  God  on  earth,  so 
that -disobedience  to  him  implies  disobedience  to  God— or,  in 
other  words,  a  d^ection  from  Christianity.  Elaborating  an 
idea  discoverable  in  St  Augustine,  he  looked  on  the  worldly 
Btate-^^  purely  human  creation-^as  an  unhallowed  edifice  whose 
charsoter  b  kuflidently  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  abolishes 
the  eouality  of  man,  and  that  it  is  built  up  by  violence  and 
injustice.  He  devdoped  these  views  in  a  famous  series  of  letten 
to  Bishop  Hermann  of  Mets.  But  ft  fa  dear  from  the  outset 
that  we  are  only  dealing  with  reflections  of  strictly  theoretical 
importance;  for  any  attempt  to  interpret  them  in  terms  of 
action  would  have  bound  the  church  to  annihilate  not  merely 
a  single  definite  state,  but  siO  states.  Thus  Gregory,  as  a 
politician  desirous  ol  achieving  some  result,  was  driven  In 
practice  to  adopt  a  different  standpoint.  He  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  state  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence 
described  the  coexistenoS  of  church  and  Slate  as  a  divine  ordin* 
ance,  and  emphasised  the  necessity  of  union  between  the  gaof* 
deHmm  and  the  impaitm^  But  at  no  period  would  he  hi(vd 
dreamed  of  putting  ibe  two  powere  on  an  equality;  the 
•operiodty  ol  diurdi  Matata  wia  to  him  afact  iMcb  adaiitted 
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e£  no  dlacunioii  and  which. he  had  aevc^  donbted.  Agni,  tfatt 
very  superiority  of  the  church  implied  in  his  eyes  a  superiority 
of  the  papacy,  and  he  did  not  shrink  fzom  drawing  the  extreme 
conchi&ns  from  these  premises.  In  other  wocds,  he  claimed 
the  right  of  excommimicatlng  and  deposing  incapable  monarchs* 
and  of  confinding  the  choice  of  their  sacoesaoca.  Thia  hahtt  of 
thott^  needs  to  be  appreciated  in  order  to  understand  his 
efforts  to  bring  individual  states  into  feudal  subjection  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter.  It  was  no  mere  question  of  fbnnaJky,  but  the 
first  step  to  the  realization  of  hia ideal  theocracy  oomprisingcach 
and  every  state. 

Since  this  papal  conception  of  the  state  intolved  the  exclusion 
of  independence  and  autonomy,  the  history  of  the  relationship 
between  church  and  state  is  the  faistitty  of  one  continued  stmg^e. 
1b  the  time  of  Gregory  it  was  the  question  of  appointment  to 
spiritual  offices**the  so<aUed  tfiaaltlicre-— which  brought  the 
theovotical  contxoversy  to  a  head.  The  preparatory  steps  hsd 
already  been  taken  by  Leo  DC,  and  the  suhaequent  popes  had 
advanced  still  further  on  the  path  he  huUcated;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Gregory  and  his  enactments  to  provoke  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  conflict  which  dominated  the  following  decades* 
By  the  6rU  law  (1075)  the  li^t  of  investiture  for  churches  was 
in  general  terms  denied  to  the  laity.  In  tojS  neglect  of  this 
ptoUbition  was. made  punishable  by  excommunication^:  and,  by 
a  further  deoree  of  the  same  year,  every  investiture  conf eoed 
by  a  layman  was  declared  invalid  and  ita  acceptance  pronounced 
IbUe  to  penalty.  It  was,  moreover^  enacted  that  every  layman 
diovid  restore,  under  pain  of  exGommunieation»  all  tanichi  of  the 
diurch,  fadd  by  him  as  fief  a  from  princes  or  dericst  and  that^ 
henceforward,  the  assent  of  the  pope,  the  archbishop,  &ol,  was 
requisite  for  any.  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  property*  Finally 
in  1080  the  forms  regulating  the  canonical  appointment  to  a 
bishopric  were  promulgated.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  the  election 
was  to  be  conducted  by  the  people  and  clergy  under  the  auspices 
of  a  bjihop  nominated  by  the  pope  or  metropolitan;  aftec 
which  the  consent  of  the  pope  or  archbishop  was  to  be  procured; 
if  any  violation  of  these  injunctions  occurred,  the  election  should 
be  null  and  void  and  the  right  of  choice  pasa  to  the  pope  as 
metropolitan.  In  so  legislating,  Gregory  had  two  objects:  la 
the  first  place,  to  withdraw  the  appointment  to  episcopal  offieca 
from  the  influence  of  the  king;  in  the  second,  to  replace  that 
influence  by  his  own.  The  intention  was  not  to  increase  the  power 
Of  the  metropoUUn:  he  simply  desired  that  the  nomination  of 
bishops  by  the  pope  should  be  substituted  for  the  present 
nomination  of  bishopa  by  the  king.  But  in  this  course  of  action 
Gregory  had  a  Still  more  ambitious  goal  before  his  eyes.  If 
he  could  once  sncoeed  in  aboliahing  the  lay  investiture  the  king 
would,  i^  JoftOt  be  deprived  of  his  ooatrol  over  the  great 
possessioBsassigned  to  the  church  by  himself  and  hispredecessofa, 
and  be  could  have  no  security  thftt  the  duties  and  serviQes 
attached  to  those  possessions  would  continue  to  be  discharged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire.  The  bishopa  in  fact  were  to 
retain  their  position  as  princes  of  the  Empire,  with  all  the  lands 
and  rights  of  supremacy  pertaining  to  the«i  in  that  capacity, 
but  the  bond  between  them  and  the  Empire  was  to  be  disBolved: 
they  were  to  owe  allegiance  not  to  the  kmg*  but  to-  the  pope^ 
a  noiv-German  sovereign  who,  in  consequeooe.  of  the  Italian 
policy  of  the  German  monarchy,  found  himself  in  perpct«uU 
opposition  to  Germany.  Thus,  by  his  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
Gregory  attempted  to  shake  the  very  foundations  on  which  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire  rested,  while  completely 
ignoring  the  historical  development  of  that  constitutioQ  (see 
iNvxsnxuKB). 

That  energy  whkb  Gregbiy  threw  into  the  expansion  of  the 
papal  i^uthority,  and  which  brought  him  faito  collision  with  the 
secular  powers,  was  manifested  no  less  in  the  intcroal  giikremmenl 
of  the  church.  He  wished  to  see  all  important  matteta  of  dispute 
referred  to  Rome ;  appeals  were  to  be  addretted  to  hfanseU,  and 
he  arrogated  the  right  of  Illation.  The  fact  that  bis  hiwa  were 
usually  promulgated  by  Roman  syoods  which  he  convened  during 
jLent.does  not  imply  thai  these  possessedan  indcfMndent  positions 
w  ibfl.C9a(lPfy.ib«y  wtiQ  mtMy  d»mut«l  by  hit  iaflusnc^ 
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and  were  BO  mtoe  than  tile  instfvmcbtaof  his  wiQ.;  Theoentn^ 
isation  of  eccksiaatical  government  in  Rome  naturally  involved 
a  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  bishopa  and  metropolitaoi. 
Since  these  in  part  refused  to  submit,  yohmtarfly  and  attentpied 
to  assert  their  traditional  indqwndence^  the  pontificate  o( 
Gregory  ia  crowded  with  struggles  against  the  hijther  ranks  of 
the  prdacy.  Among^  the  methods  he  employed  to  break  theii 
power  of  lesistance,  the  despatch  of  legates  proved  peculiarly 
effective.  The  ragttlation»'  ag|ua»  that  the  metiopoUtans  abould 
apply  at  Rome  in  person  for  the  pallium— pronounced  essential 
to  their  <|ualificationa  for  office— seryed  to  achool  them  ia 
humility. 

This  battle  ibr  the  f oiAdation  of  papal  omnipotence  within  the 
church  isccmnected  with  his  championship^  compulscoy  celibacy 
amoBft  the  deigy  and  his  attack  on  simo«y.  Gregory  VII.  did 
not  introduce  the  oeUbacy  ol  the  priesthood  iato  the  church, 
for.  even  In  oatiqulty  at  was  enjoined  by  nwmierous  laws. 
He  waa  not  even  thp  first  pope  to  reneat  the  injunction  in  the 
txth  ccatuiy,  lor  legialaUon  on  the  niiiistaon  be^ns  as  early  as 
inthereipioCLeoIX.  But  he  took  ttpihestruole  with  greater 
energy  and  persistenoe  than  his  piedeoeitKiia.  In  1074  he 
published  an  encycMcal,  requiring  all  to  renounce  their  obedieoce 
to  those  bishopa  who  showed  hidulgence  to  their  clergy  ia  the 
matter,  of  celibacy. .  In  the  foUowing  year  he  commai^ded  the 
laity  to  accept,  no  officii  ministrations  from  married  priests  and 
to  rise  against  all  such.  He  further  deprived  these  clerics  of 
their  revenues.  Whoever  these  enactments  wero  proclaimed 
they  encountered. tenacious  opposition,  and  yk>leat  soenea  wen 
not  infrequent,  aa  the  custom  of  maniage  waa  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  contempofcaiy  priesthood.  Other  deoees  wen 
issued  by  Gregory  in  subsequent  years,  but  were  now  couched  in 
milder  terras,  since  it  was  no  part  of  Ua  interest  Co  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  German  faction.  As  to  the  i^jectionahle  natun 
ol  simony— the  transference  .cr  acquisition  of  a  spiritual  office 
for  monetary  coosiderationa— no  doubt  could  exiat  in  the  miad 
of  an  ea^est  Christian,  and  ao  theoretical  jtt«Lificatk>n  was 
ever  attempted.  The  practice,  howeverp  had  attained  great 
dimensiona  both  among- the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  the  sharp 
campaign,  which  hadboen  waged  since  the  days  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
done  little  to  UmiC  its  acope.  The  reaaon  was  that  in  many 
caiea  it  had  aaaumed  an.  extremely  subtle  form,  and  detection 
waadifficult  vdien  the  simony  took  Uie  character  of  a  tax  or  an 
honorarium.  The  fact,  a^dn*  that  lay  investiture  waa  described 
as  simony,  inevitab^. brought  with  it  an  element  of  confusioa, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  charge  of  simoniacal  practices,  enormously 
accentuates  the  difficulty  e£  determining  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  The  war  against  simony  in  its  original  form  was  un- 
doubtedly necesaary,  but  at  led  to  highly  complicated  and  pro- 
blematic issues.  Was  the  priest  or  bishop,  whose  ordinalion  was 
due  to  simony,  actually  In  the  possession  of  the  sacerdotal  or 
episoopM'  power  or  not?  If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmativci 
it  woidd  aeem  poaaihie  to  buy  the  Ho^  Ghost;  if  in  the  negative, 
then  obvioualy  aU  the  offidal  acta  of  the  respective  priest  or 
bishop— which,  aoeordiAg  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  pre- 
supposed the  possession  of  a  spiritual  quality— were  Invalid. 
And,  since  the  number  of  simoniacal  bishops  was  at  that  period 
extremely  large,  incalcuUble  consequences  resulted.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  eolutioiis 
propounded.  The  perplexity  of  the  situaUon  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that,  if  the  stricter  view  was  adopted,  it  foltowed  that 
the  sacrament  of  ordination  must  be  pronounced  invalid,  eveo 
to  the  cases  where  it  had  been,  unconsdoualy  sought  at  the  hands 
of  a  afmofuae,  for  the  dispenser  waa  hi  point  of  fact  no  bishop, 
although  he  ekerciaed  the  episcopal  functkma  aod  his  trans^ 
grcssions  wene  unknown,  and  consequently  it  was  impossible  Ua 
him  to  otdain  others.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  conflict  was 
Hill  awagring  to  and  fro,  and  he  himself  in  1079  dedaxed  consecra? 
tion  hy  a  sirooniac  null  and  void.   , 

The  pontificate  of  Gfegory  VIL  came  to  a  melaiMiboly  ckwe. 
for  he  died  an  eiilein  Sajemo;  the  Romana  ind  a  nwnlber  of  bis 
■Mat  trusted  otadjulon  bad  renounced  him,  and  the  faithfw 
btndJ»0eninay.hwlihnukJtoKiiitpcoporymiVL  Tqonuch 
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tbe  politidaiii  too  tough  in  hb  mtihodMrUio  cadiisiycly  the 

represenUtive  of  the  R<Mnan  see  and  jtsinteresis,  he  had  gained 
more  eaemics  than  (riends.  He  was  oC  course  a  master  o(  state- 
craft;  he  had  pursued  politi<;al  ends  with  consummate  skill, 
causing  them  to  masquerade  as  wquirements  of  leiigioff;  but 
he  forgot  that  incitement  to  civil  wajr.  the  preaching  of  fcbelUon, 
and  the  release  of  subjects  from  their  oaths^  were  methods  which 
must  infallibly  lead  to  moral  anarchy,  and  tend,  with  justice,  to 
stifle  tbe  confidence  once  felt  in  him.  The  more  he  accustomed 
his  contemporaries  to  the  belief  that  any  and  every  measure-^ 
so  long  as  it  opened  up  some  prospect  of  sucoesfr— was  good  in  His 
sight,  no  matter  how  dangerous  the  fruits  it  might  mature,  the 
fainter  grew  their  perception  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  a 
statesman  but  primarily  the  head  of  the  Chrbtian  Church.  That 
the  frail  bonds  of  piety  and  religious  veneration  for  the  chair  of 
St  Peter  had  given  way  in  the  struggle  for  power  was  obvious 
to  all,  when  he  himself  lost  that  power  and  the  starof  his  opponent 
was  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  given  the  rein  to  hift  s^cndid 
jgifts  as  a  ruler,  and  in  his  capacity  of  pope  he  omitted  to  provide 
an  equivalent  counterpoise. '  We  are  told  that  he  was  once  an 
impressive  preacher,  and  he  could  write  to  his  faithful  countesses 
in  terms  which  prove  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  religious  feeling; 
but  in  tbe  whirlpool  of  secular  politics  this  ph&se  of  his  character 
was  never  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  the  vice-gercnt  of 
Christ  to  be  heard  instead  of  the  hierarch  in  his  official  acts. 

But  to  estimate  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  by  the  disasters 
of  its  doung  years  would  be  to  misconceive  its  dgnificance  for 
the  history  of  the  papacy  entirely.  On  the  contrary,  his  reign 
forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  popedom  as  an 
institution;  it  contains  the  germs  of  far-reaching  modifications 
of  the  church,  and  it  gave  new  impulses  to  both  theory  and 
practice,  the  value  of  which  may  indeied  be  differently  estimated, 
but  of  which  the  effects  are  indubitable.  It  was  he  Who  tonceivcd 
and  formulated  the  ideal  of  the  papacy  as  a  structure  embracing 
all  peoples  and  lands.  He  took  the  first  step  towards  the  codifica- 
tion of  ccclesiasticai  law  and  the  definite  ratification  of  the  claims 
of  the  apostolic  chair  as  corner-stones  in  the  church's  foundation. 
He  educated  the  clergy  and  the  lay  woild  in  obedience  to  Rome; 
and,  finally,  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  duty  of  the  priest 
with  regard  to  sexual  abstinence  was  never  afterwards  a  matter 
of  doubt  in  the  Catholic  Christianity  of  the  West. 

On  the  35th  of  May  1085  he  died,  unbroken  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  last  years,  and  unshaken  in  his  self-certainty.  Diiexi 
jnHUiam  et  odm  iniquilaUm:  proptena  morior  in  eri/u^— are  said 
to  have  been  his  last  words.  In  1 584  Gregory  XIII.  received  htm 
into  the  Martyreilogiuin  Romanum\  in  1606  he  was  canonized 
by  Paul  V.  The  words  dedicated  to  him  in  the  Brevuiriitm 
RomanufHt  for  May  25.  contain  such  an  apotheosis  of  his  ponti* 
ficate  that  in  the  18th  and  xgth  centuries  ihey  were  prohibited 
by  the  governments  of  several  countries  with  Roman  Catholic 
populations. 

BiBUOCKAPnY. — A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  sources  and 
literature  for  the  history  of  Gregory  VII.  is  given  by  C.  Mirbt.  s-v, 
"  Grecor  VI L"  in  Henog-Hauck,  ReaUfuyUop44ie,  3rd  ed.  vol.  vti. 
pp.  96  tqq.  The  main  source  for  the  rcign  of  Gregofy  consists  of 
nis  letters  and  decrees,  the  greater  part  of  whkh  are  collected  in  the 
Registrum  (cd.  P.  Jaff^.  BiSliotheca  rertim  Cermanuarum,  iL,  Berlin. 
1805).  The  letters  preserved  in  addition  to  this  official  collection 
arc  also  reprinted  by  Jaffd  under  the  title  of  Epislolae  eoUectae. 
The  Dietaiui  Fapat^^^  list  Of  twentynaeven  short  aentencea  on  the 
rights  of  the  pope. — which  is  given  in  the  Rtijslmm,  is  not  tbe  work 
of  Gregory  VI 1..  but  should  probably  be  a&cnbed  to  Cardin»il  Deus< 
dedit.  Further:  A.  Potthast,  Bmiotheca  historica  medii  aevi.  i. 
(2nd  ed.,  Berlin.  1896).  pp.  5ft  sq..  it.  1351 ;  P.  Jaff6.  Regeita  pontU 
fUum  (and  cd..  1809).  tome  1.  pp^  994-^'  Mr.  477i-S^i3.  txmc  it 
p.  751.  The  most  important  lettera  and  decrees  of  Gremry  VI L 
are  reprinted  by  C.  Mirbt,  Qvdlcn  tur  CesckUhte  des  rapsUums 
(and  ed^  TOblngen.  1901),  Nr.  183  sqq..  pp.  roo'sqq.  The  oldest 
fife  of  Gregory  is  that  by  Paul  von  Bcrnvried.  reprinted.  <:|>.  by 
Watterich.Tttac  pomti]fuwm,  I  474*546>  Among  ihc  historians  tm 
followuig  are  of  especial  importance:  Berthold,.  Bemotd.  Lambert 
von  Hersfeld,  Bruno.  Marianus  Scotus,  Leo  of  (>stia,  Peter  of  Marte 
Cassino.  Sizebert  of  Gcmbloux,  Hugo  of  Flavigny.  Arnulph  and 
Landuli  of  Milan,  Donizo — their  works  being  reprinted  in  the  seetiort 
*'  Scriptores  "  in  the  Monumnua  Cftmaniae  butarica,  volsi  v.,  vk, 
vii.,  ^ii»  ail    The  struggles  which  broke  out  under  Gmgoiy  VIL 
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and  wem  partially  continued- in  the  guhsequeol  decadea  gave  mc  t0 
a  pamphlet  literature  which  is  of  extreme  importance  for  their 
tntemal  history.  The  extant  materials  vary  greatly  in  txtcnt, 
and  dispby  much  diversity  from  the  literary-htstoncal  point  of  view. 
Moat  of  them  are  printed  in  the  M«*umenia  OtrtmoMiae,  under  the 
title.  UbeUide  liU  imperatorum  €l  pontificuM  sotaUis  XL  H  XII. 
coHscripit.  tome  i.  (Hanover.  iSoi),  tome  ii.  (i«92).  tome  iii.  (1897X 
The  scientific  investigation  of  the  Gregorian  age  has  received  enor- 
mous benefit  from  the  critical  editions  of  the  sources  in  the  Monu- 
mmta  Ccmainae,  so  that  the  old  literature  is  for  the  most  pan 
antiquat«d.  This  is  true  even  of  thejereat  mpoogiapii  on  this  pope 
— A.  F.  Gfrftrcn  Papsl  GreKtrius  Vu,  und  uin  ZeUalUr  (7  vols^ 
Schaffhausen,  1859-1861),  which  must  be  used  with  extreme  cautTon. 
The  present  state  of  criticism  is  represented  by  the  following  works: 
G.  Meyer  von  Knonaa,  Jakrinuher  des  daoseken  Reicks  $aUer  lieinriek 


peig,  t9W4/ 1  *-.  iviiroi,  ui€  i-uonztstiK  tm  /^etuuicr  uregors  __ 
(Leipzig.  1894);  A.  Hauck,  Kirditngtsckickle  Dentscklands  (3  vols.. 
Leipctg,  1894).  The  special  litcratare  on  individual  eventa  during 
the  Gregorian  pontificate  is  so  extensive  that  no  list  can  begiven  here. 
On  Crccpry's  elevation  to  the  chair,  cf.  C.  Mlrbt.  Die  WaU  Cregors 
VII.  (Marburg.  1802).  See  also  A.  H.  Mathew,  D.D.,  life  and 
Times  of  HiUebrand.  Pope  Creaary  VII.  (1910).  (CM.) 

Gregory  Vin.  Qfaurittus  Burdinus),  antipopc  from  11 18 
to  1121,  was  a  native  of  southern  France,  who  had  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  while  young  and  had  later  been  made  archbishop  of 
Braga.  Suspended  by  Paschal  U.  in  x  1 14  on  account  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Spanish  primate  and  papal  legate,  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  he  went  to  Rome  and  regained  favour  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  pope  on  important  legations.  He 
opposed  the  extreme  Hildcbrandine  policy,  and,  on  the  refusal 
of  Gclasius  II.  to  concede  the  emperor's  claim  to  investiture, 
he  was  proclaimed  pope  at  Rome  by  Henry  V.  on  tbe  8lh  of 
March  1x18.  He  was  not  universally  recognized,  however,  and 
never  fully  enjoyed  the  papal  office.  He  was  excommunicated 
by  Gclasius  II.  in  April  11x8,  and  by  Calixtus  II.  at  the  synod 
of  Reims  (October  11 19).  He  was  <Jriven  from  Rome  by  the 
latter  in  June  1121,  and,  having  been  surrendered  by  the  citizens 
of  Sutri,  he  wa^  forced  to  accompany  In  ridiculous  guise  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Calixtus  through  Rome.  He  was  exiled 
to  the  convent  of  La  C^va,  where  he  died. 

The  life  of  Gregory  VIII.  by  Baluads  in  BoImmH  miseeilones, 
vol.  I,ed.  by  J.D.  Mansi  (Lucca.  1761),  is  an  excellent  vindKation  of 
an  antipope.  The  chief  soarces  are  in  Mentantnla  Cetmaniae 
historic^,  ScriptoreSt  vols.  5  and  20.  and  in  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pantif. 
Reman,  vilae,  vol.  2.  See  C.  Mirbt.  Die  PubliiisUk  im  Zeiialter 
Cregors  VII.  (Leiprif?.  1894);  I.  Lantffitt,  Cesckickte  der  rdmisckm 
Ku€ke  ton  Cregor'  VII.  kts  lunocent  III.  (Bonn,  1893);  Jaff^. 
Regesta  poniif.  Reman.,  and  ed..  (1885-1888);  K.  J.  von  Hefele. 
Cmcilientexhichiet  Bd.  $.  and  ed.;  F.  GTregorovtus.  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  4,  trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton  (London, 
l900-i9oa):  P.  B.  Gams,  Kirchengesekiclde  von  Sponien,  vol.  s 
(Regensburg,  J876). 

Gregory  Vm.  {Alherto  dc  Mora),  pope  from  the  jist  of 
October  to  the  X7th  of  Dccembo'  1187,  a  native  of  Benevcnto 
and  Praemonstratenslan  monk,  successively  abbot  of  St  MartiA 
at  Laon,  cardinal-deacon  of  San'  Adriano  al  foro,  cardinal-priest 
of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church, 
was  elected  to  succeed  Urban  III.  Of  amiable  disposition,  he 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  Hency  VI.  and  promised  not  to 
oppose  the  latter's  claim  to  Sicily.  He  addressed  general  letters 
both  to  the  bishops,  reminding  them  of  their  duties  to  the 
Koman  Church,  especially  of  their  required  visits  ad  Hmina, 
and  to  the  whole  Christian  pflDple.  urging  a  new  ctusade  to 
recover  Jerusalem*  He  died  at  Pisa  while  engaged  i»>  malting 
peace  between  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  in  order  to  secuie  the 
help  of  both  dties  in  the  crusade.  His  successor  was  Clement  lit 

His  letters  are  in  J.  P.  Migne.  Patrol,  Lai.  vol  202.  Consult  also 
J.  M.  Watterich,  Poniif.  Roman,  viiae,  vol.  9  (Leipzig.  186a),  and 
lafr6-Wattenbach.  Regesta  poniif.  Roman.  (188^-1888).  bee  J. 
Langcn,  Gesckichte  der  rdmisnen  Kireke  von  Cregor  VII.  bis  Innocene 
III,  (^onn.  1803):  P.  Nadig.  Cregors  VIII.  57lagigies  Pontifihat 
([Basel.  1890);  P.  Scheffer-Boichorst,  Friedricks  I,  letsler  Sixeit  mii 
der  Kurie  (BcrUn,  1866);  F.  Cregorovius.  Rome  in  Ike  Middle  Aget* 
vol.  4.  trans,  by  Mi^  G.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1896). 

Gregory  DC.  (Ugolino  Conti  de  Segni)^  pope  from  the  X9th  of 
March  p??,  to  the  22nd  of  August  1241,  was  a  nobleman  of 
Aoagni  and  probably  a  nephew  of  Innocent  IXL  ,  He  tindied 
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U  Pirfa  ind  Bohwu,  iDil,  tuvini  b«D  nnasivcty  irchpiicst 
of  St  IVtci'i.  pipa]  chipliin.  cirdiiul-dncon  of  Sint'  Euituhio, 
cirdinil-biibop  «1  Ou'a,  the  £ret  pioiKtor  o(  ibi  Fiucuud 
order,  uid  p^pAl  legale  in  Germeny  under  Innoceal  III-,  ind 
Honohui  III,  he  luccceded  the  [■(ler  in  ihe  pipic/.  He  hid  [eng 
been  on  Friendly  tcmu-wiib  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  but  now 
acommunkitiitl  him  (igtb  of  September  in?)  for  toniiaucd 
neglect  of  hii  vom  *i>d  refuul  to  underuke  the  cniude.  When 
Fiedetick  6iB]Iy  ct  out  the  following  June  without  making 
a  the  pope,  Gregory  raiKd  ai   ' 
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the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louii  IX.  of  Fr 
monki  ID  Coniiantinople  to  ncgoiiiic  Miib  the  Gi 
unity,  but  without  result.  He  canonlicd  Saini 
Tburingia.  Dominic,  Anthony  of  Padua  and  Francis  o[  Asaisi 
He  permitted  free  sludy  of  the  Aristotelian  wriLings.  and  issued 
(i]i4),  through  his  chaplain,  R.iymond  of  Fcnnaforle  an 
Impoctant  new  compilation  ol  decretals  which  he  prescribed  in 
the  bull  Sa  pacificui  should  be  the  sundard  Icil-book  in  caooQ 
law  at  the  univcnilies  of  Bologna  and  Paris.  Gregory  was 
famed  for  his  leanung  and  eloquence,  his  blameless  life,  and  his 
great  strength  of  chaiacter.  He  died  on  the  2ind  of  August 
1941.  while  Frederick  II,  was  advincing  tgainsl  biRi,  and  was 
.ucceeded  by  Celestine  IV. 
For  the  life  of  CregCTr  IX.,  contult  hl<  Letters  in  Ifomofirnli 

KbiUl'fBcrMa.  tUi):  "  L«*R^i<Ifn  itZt*!.a\n  IXr  ed.  L 
Auvny  In  BMieMpu  its  tola  Jrtntaiui  d'AM-a  a  ic  Ktmt 
(Puis.  1890-1901):  A.  Petthau,  JtemM  fun/.  Rtmn.  (Berlin. 
■87s)  and  "  Rnittii  dd  Cardinali  Ugalino  d'  Omu  i'I  OiiavUno 
degli  UbaMlii!."ed.  C.  Levin  Faklipali  ilmud'  Halia  (i»jd). 
See  I.  Fclten.  Patii  Gttm  tX.  {FreiWg  L  B..  iSU,);  I.  Mim. 
Oil  Vila  Cniera  IX.  ndUakriliict  ntmirU  m»H:  P-  H'bn. 
JtonaACnHWM/XtJMiirfitfnpf  (jvolv.  Mmti'iu,  1971-1x711; 
P.  Cregaronaa,  Ktmt  in  Ih  MMIr  Atl'.  vd.  ],  liuni.  by  Mri  C.  \V. 
Hamilton  ILindon.  r^ofr-ijot):  H,  R.  Milman.  Lali  a-ta^rii,. 
vol.  s  (LDitdDn,  iBw);  R.  Honij.  Kappnii  Ira  Fctfirun  //  < 
Cntmt  IX  uiminallti  ,pfi,2i^i,  iw  PalriUna  (tH/>):  P.  T. 
MaKIII.  /  PnlrAli  OniPi.  ///,  Cnp,ii>  IX  tJ  /i.»«r,»  IV  a 

fnlt  Mr  Imptralat  Ftdrritn  II  ml  ucala  XIII  (I8S4I;  T. 
fanll,  Dtr  pau  KtKpf  ariiclm  Kaitrrimm  h.  PapsliMm  »>  Ztll 
ia  jMnidlK/rs  Frildilrh  11,  (Berlin,  I90t>;  W.  Nontcn.  Dat 
Pa^um  1.  bj^ns  (Berlin,  1901).  An  eihautiive  biblisKraphv 
■nd  an  eicellent  article  on  Gregory  by  CaHMiibl  an  to  be  Imind  in 
Hauck'a  Btiilt»c))iopaiii,  3rd  edition. 

CiECcnv  X.(Tila!dt  Viicmifi),  pope  from  the  ril  of  September 
■  171, 10  Ihe  lolh  of  January  1176,  was  bom  at  Fbceniain  iiol, 
itudled  for  the  church,  and  became  archdeacon  of  Litge.  The 
eighteen  cardinals  who  met  to  elect  a  juccessor  lo  Clemeni  IV. 
were  divided  lata  French  and  Italian  faction),  which  wrangled 
svet  tb»  election  for  nearly  three  years  in  the  midst  of  great 
popular  eidtemenl,  until  fihally,  slined  by  the  etoquence  of  St 
Sootventun,  the  Franciscan  monk,  they  entrusted  Che  choice 
to  tie  electors,  who  hit  on  Vlicontf,  «  that  time  accompanying 
Edward  ol  England  on  the  cnisade.  He  returned  to  Rome  and 
was  ordained  priest  on  the  I«tb  of  March  iiji,  and  consecrated 
on  the  17th.  He  at  once  auromonnl  the  fourttenlh  general 
couodl  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  met  at  Lyons  In  1174, 
with  an  attendimce  of  some  1600  prelaies,  for  tlie  purpeae  of 
considering  the  eaiiem  schism,  the  condiiion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
■nd  iht  abmai  ia  tba  church.  The  Creeks  wen  penuaded, 
thanks  to  St  Bouventun,  lo  oonsem  lo  a  union  with  Rom*  for 
tlw  (fane  beioft  ud  Rudo^  nl  llabibiuj  mmuced  a  ib« 


coancil  lU  imperil!  rights  In  (he  State*  ol  the  Chnrch.  tht 
OHM  celebrated  among  the  many  reform  decttes  toued  by 
Gregory  wu  the  coosiiiution  detctmining  for  (he  first  line  iM 
form  of  conctive  at  papal  elections,  which  in  large  measure  has 
lenuincd  ever  since  ibe  law  ol  ihc  church.  Gregory  was  on  his 
iray  to  Rome  to  oown  Rudolpb  and  send  him  oal  on  a  great 
crusade  in  company  with  the  kings  of  En^snd,  France,  Angon 
__■-,_.,..  .  1...  ._  .-.._.  .   ....  -flibeioihofjiinuary  riji. 
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of  Deci 


vXI    (r  irrt  Sterr  ill  Bcaafti'l)    popo  fcom  ihe  30th 

he  I  th  of  March  1J78  botn  in  Limousio 

■  "      Mana  Nuova  by  his 


VI    was 

ice  betKcen  France  and  England  and  to  aid  the 
lins  against  the  Turks  weie  fniitleis,  but  he 
^isconti  of  Milan  from  making  lunbcc  tncrosch- 
States  of  the  Church.  He  introduced  many 
:  various  monastic  orders  and  look  vigorous 
„  St  .the  heresies  ol  ihe  time.  His  energy  was 
stimulated  by  Ihe  itining  words  ol  Ciiherine  of  Siena,  towhora 
in  panicutat  the  transference  of  the  papal  see  bacli  to  Italy 
(i71h  ol  January  IJ7;)  was  almost  entirely  due.     Whilst  at 
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ly  of  Oiford.  commanding 
L  Gr^ory  was  meditating 
waa  ilK  last  of  the  French 


a  man  barncd  and  full  of  teal  for  Ihe  church,  but  irresolute  aad 
guilty  ol  nepotism.  The  great  schism,  which  was  to  endare  filly 
yeaiit  broke  DuL  soon  after  the  elcciioo  of  his  succcuor.  Urban  VL 
See  II.  J.  TnnawlK.  "  Die  Rcgiucr  u.  SrereKie  Uihans  V.  u. 
Grei^t  Xi,"  iq  UitttiiunHK  rffi  ImtiiHlt  lur  onetmtXiukr  Ce- 
ukiIHiltruti.«i  (iSfB):  B^luiiui.  ViUcpap.  Amfm.  vol.  1  (Pati^ 
1*93) :  L.  Paiior,  llinaryefilie  Psfri,  vol,  1,  Irani,  bv  F.  I.  Amrcbua 


Lonoon,  lewJJ  J 
na*.  by  Mrs  G. 


iSwl;  F,  Crrg«Dvlus.  Ramr  in  lit  Mi: 


ivlus.  Aiiiw  in  (if  MMH  Api,  \ 
ion  (Loadoft.  iqeo-igu);  |,>.  K 

... .  -r hn  y.  H.  Crnot  XI,  cen^tAwH  — 

krbom,  i<9t)  I  J.  B.'  ChriMophe.  lliiloin  It  S  ftm 

CadaMfrX/t^fA/r.  voTifPani.  iSj]).  There  It  a  gaodutick 
.  J.  N.  BriKhir  in  the  Xiuiinlniton.  ind  edilkn. 
CiUClV  XII,  [Antda  Carian,  or  Caircr).  pope  from  the 
jotb  of  November  1406,  lo  the  4Lh  of  July  141;,  was  boin  of  a 
noble  family  at  Venice  about  15)6.  Succesiivtly  blsbop  of 
Castelk>,  Latin  palriarch  of  Const  antinopte,  cardinal -priest  of 
San  Marco,  and  papal  secrelaty,  he  was  elected  lo  succeed 
Innocenl  VII,,  after  an  interregnum  of  Iwenly.four  days,  under 
the  Eipiess  condilion  thai,  shoiUd  Ihe  aniipope  Beaedicl  Xlll. 
at  Avignon  renounce  aN  claim  to  the  papacy,  he  also  would 
renounce  hli,  »  Ihat  the  long  schism  might  be  tetmlnaied. 
As  pope,  be  concluded  a  liealy  wilh  his  rival  at  Marseilles,  by 
which  a  general  council  was  to  be  hckl  at  Savons  in  Seplember. 
1408.  but  King  LsdIsliBs  of  Naples,  who  opposed  the  plan  from 
policy,  seiied  Rome  and  brought  the  negotiations  to  nought. 
Gregory  had  promised  not  to  create  any  more  cardinals,  and 
when  he  did  so.  in  140a.  bis  formtr  cardinals  deserted  Uai  and, 
tofailiar  viih  th*  Avignon  caidinals.  (OBVoked  the  councO  of 


GREGORY  ^OPES) 


Pisa»  which,  despite  its  imguUrity.  procUimed  in  June  1409 

the  depositfam  oi  boih  popes  And  the  election  of  Alexander  V. 

Gregory,  still  supported  by  Naples,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  and  by 

Rupert,  king  of  the  Romans,  found  protection,  with  Ladislaus^ 

and  in  a  synod  at  Cividale  del  Friuli  banned  Benedict  aad 

Alexander  as  schisnaatical,   perjured  and  scandalous.    John 

XXIII.,  having  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  Alexander  in  1410^ 

concluded  a  treaty  with  Ladi»iaiis»  by  which  Gregory  was 

banished  from  Naples  on  the  31st  of  October  1411.   The  pope 

then  took  refuge  with  Carlo  Jdalaiesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  through 

whom  he  presented  hia  resignation  to  the  council  of  Constance 

on  the  4th  of  July  1415.  A  weak  and  eaaily-influenccd  old  man, 

his  resignation  was  the  noblest  act  of  his  pontificate.     The 

rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  peaceful  obscurity  as  coxdinaUbishop 

of  Porto  and. legate  of  the  mark  of  Ancona.  He  died  at  Rccanati 

on.the  i8th  of  October  1417.  Some  writers  reckon  Alexander  V. 

and  John  XXIII.  as  popes  rather  than  as  antipopcs,  and  accord* 

ingly  count  Gregory's  pontificate  from  1406  to  1409.    Roman 

Catholic  authorities,  however,  incline  to  the  other  reckoning. 

See  L.  Pastor.  Hittny  of  the  Popts,  vol.  i.,  trani.  by  F.  I.  Antrobus 
(London.  1890}:  M.  Crcighcon.  ttistory  oj  tkf  Papacy,  vol.  I 
(London,  1899}:  N.  Valois.  La  France  et  le  grand  srhisme  ttocndfnt 
(Paris.  1896-1903);  Louis  Gayct.  Le  Grand  Stktsme  d'oecident 
(Paris,  rS^):  J.  von  Haller.  PaMtmm  u.  Kirehenrtfwm  (Berlin. 
1905);  ).  Loserth.  Cesckkkie  dex  spdteren  Mitkhllert  (1^4); 
Th^id^rui  de  Nyem  de  sthismaie  libri  tres,  cd.  by  G.  Ericr  (Leipzig. 
1890).  There  is  an  excellent  article  by  J.  N.  Brischar  in  the  Kirckcn- 
texiken  2nd  cd.,  vol.  5.  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

GsECOsy  XIU.  {Ugo  Buoncompagno), pcpc  from  1572  to  1585. 
was  born  on  the  7th  of  January  1502,  in  Bobgna,  where  he 
received  his  education,  and  subsequently  taught,  until  called 
to  Rome  (1539)  by  Paul  III.,  who  employed  him  iri  various 
offices.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  council  of  Trent,  156a- 
1563.  In  1564  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Pius  IV.,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  sent  to  Spain  as  legate^  On  the  13th  of  May 
1572  he  was  chosen  pope  to  succeed  Pius  V.  His  previous  life 
had  been  rather  worldly,  and  not  wholly  free  from  spot;  but 
as  pope  he  gave  no  occasion  of  offence.  He  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  the  rigorists,  and  carried  forward  the  war  upon 
heresy <  though  not  with  the  savage  vehemence  of  his  predecessor. 
However,  he  received  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
(23rd  of  August  1572)  with  joy,  and  publicly  celebrated  the 
event,  having  been  led  to  believe,  according,  to  his  apologists. 
that  France  had  been  miraculoiuly  delivered,  and  that  the 
Huguenots  had  suffered  justly  as  traitors.  Having  failed  to  rouse 
Spain  and  Venice  against  the  Turks.  Gregory  attempted  to  form 
a  general  coolition  against  the  Protestants.  He  subsidised 
Philip  II.  in  his  wars  in  the  Netherlands;  aided  the  Catholic 
League  in  France;  incited  attacks  upon  Elizabeth  by  way  of 
Ireland.  With  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  privileges  he  muUi> 
plied,  he  conducted  a  vigorous  propaganda*  He  established 
or  endowed  above  a  score  of  colleges,  among  them  the  Collegium- 
RomtAum  (founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1550)1  ^^  ^^ 
CoUcgium  Gcrmankura,  in  Rome.  Among  his  noteworthy 
achieveaienu  are  the  r^orm  of  the  calendar  on  the  ?4th  of 
February  1582  (se9  Calendar);  the  improved  edition  of  the 
Corpus  juris  caudnki,  1583;  the  splendid  Gregorian  Chapel 
ia  St  Peter's;  the  fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona;  the  (^uirinaJ 
Palace;  and  many  other  public  works.  To  meet  the  expenses 
entailed  by  his  liberality  and  extravagance,  Gregory  resorted 
to  confiscation,  on  the  pretext  of  defective  titles  or  long-standing 
arrearages.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  the  public  peace: 
nobles  armed  in  their  defence;  old  feuds  revived;  the  cotmtry 
became  infested  with  bandits;  not  even  in  Rome  could  order  be 
maintain^.  Amkl  these  disturbances  Gregory  died,  on  the  loth 
of  April  1585,  leaving  to  his  successor,  Sixtna  V.,  the  task  of 

pacifying  the  state. 

See  the  contemporary  lives  by  Cicarella.  continuator  of  Platlna, 
De  tUis  pontiff.  Kom.\  Ciacomus,  Vitae  ef  res  justae  summorum 
pontiff.  Rom.  (Rome.  r6oi-i6o2);  and  Ciappi.  Comp.  ddt  allioni 
€  MtUa  vita  di  Crtgorio  XiJJ  (Rome.  1591).  See  also  Bompiano, 
Hist.  pffnli/icstMS  Cre%9rii  XIJJ.  (Rome,  i^S^l  Raoke,  P^pft 
^Eng.  trans.,  Austin).  1.  428  scq. ;  v.  Rcumont,  Cesch.  der  Sladt  Rom, 
ill.  3,  566  scq. ;  and  for  numerous  reference*!  upon  Gregory's  relation 
to  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  CamMd^e  Mod.  IfuL  tii.  771  seq. 
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Gkeooby  XIV.  (ffiesid  Sfomdr^),  pope  1590-1591.  was  bora 

in  Cremona,  on  the  nth  of  February  1535,  studied  in  Perugia, 

and  Padua,  became  bishop  of  his  native  place  in  1560,  and  took 

part  in  the  council  of  Trent,  I56a->i56j.    Gregory  XIII.  made 

him  A  cardinal,  1583.  but  ill-health  forbade  his  active  participa- 

tion  in  affairs.  His  election  to  the  papacy,  to  succeed  Urban  VII., 

on  the  5th  of  December  J590,  was  due  to  Spanish  influence. 

Gregory  was  upri^t  and  devout,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  politics. 

I>uring  his  short  pontificate  the  States  of  the  Church  suffered 

dire  calamities,  famine,  epidemic  and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  brigand^ 

age.     Gregory  was  completely  subservient  to  Philip  II.;  he 

aided  the  league,  excommunicated  Hcniy  of  Navarre,  and 

threatened  hia  adherents  with  the  ban;  but  the  effect  of  his 

intervention  was  only  to  rally  the  moderate  Catholics  to  the 

support  of  Henry,  and  to  hasten  his  conversion.   Gregory  died 

on  the  i5ih  of  October  1591,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  IX. 

See  Ciaconius,  Vttae  et  res  gestae  tummcrum  Ponti^.  Rom.  (Rome, 
1601-1602):  Cicarella.  continuator  of  Platina,  De  vtlis  poni(n,  Rom. 
(both contemporary):  Un>aih,Cesck.des Kirckenstaates  (l88o),L300: 
Ranke,  Popes  (Eng.  trans.,  Austin),  li.  228  seq. 

Gkecory  XV.  {Alessandro  Ludovist)  was  bom  on  the  9th  of 

January  1554,  in  Bologna,  where  he  also  studied  and  taught. 

He  was  made  archbbhop  of  his  native  jJace  and  cardiiuil  by 

Paul  v.,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pope  on  the  9th  of  Febniary  1621. 

Despite  his  age  and  feebleness,  Gregory  displayed  remarkable 

energy.    He  aided  the  emperor  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and 

the  king  of  Poland  against  the  Turks.  He  endorsed  the  claims 

of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  was 

rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  Heidelberg  library,  which  was 

carried  off  to  Rome.   Gregory  founded  the  Congregation  of  the 

Propaganda,  encouraged  missions,  fixed  the  order  to  be  observed 

in  conclaves,  and  canonized  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier, 

Philip  Ncri  and  Theresa  de  Jesus.   He  died  on  the  8lh  of  July 

1623,  and  was  succeeded  by  Urban  VIII. 

See  the  contemporary  life  by  Vitorelli,  continuator  of  Ciaconius, 
"yitae  et  rrs  gestae  fummorum  pontiff.  Rom.;  Rankc's  excellent 
account.  Popes  (Ertg.  trans.,  Austin),  it.  46S  seq. :  v.  Reumont.  Gexk. 
der  Stadt  Item,  uL  2.  609  scq.;  Broach.  Cexk.  des  Kirckenstaates 
(1880).  i..37o  ccq.;  and  thcextended  btblk)graphy  in Henog-Hauck, 
RealencyifJpadi?.  s.p.  "  Crcgor  XV."       "^  "^  '  (-f^p.  c.) 

CttzQOKV  XVI.  (Barfoiommeo  Alberto  CoPPcliart)»  pope  from 
183 X  to  1846,  was  born  at  Bellunoon  the  i8th  of  September  1765, 
and  at  an  eariy  age  entered  the  order  of  the  Camaldoli,  among 
whom  he  rapidly  gained  distinction  for  his  theological  and 
linguistic  acquirementa.  His  first  appearance  before  a  widet 
publk  waa  in  1799,  when  he  published  against  the  Italian 
Jansenists  a  controvenial  work  entitled  //  Tfion/o  ddta  Ssnla 
Sed€,  which,  besides  passing  through  several  editions  in  Italy, 
has  been  transbted  Into  several  European  languages.  In  1800 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic  Religion, 
founded  by  Pius  VII.,  to  which  he  contributed  a  number  of 
memoio  on  theological  and  philosophical  questions  and  in  180$ 
was  made  abbot  of  San  Gregorio  on  the  Caelian  Hill.  When 
Pius  VII.  was  carried  off  from  Rome  in  i8o9»  CUtppdlari  withdrew 
to  Morano,  near  Venice,  and  in  1814,  with  some  other  memben 
of  his  order,  he  removed  to  Padua;  but  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  pope  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  where  he  received  successive 
appointments  as  vicar-general  of  the  Camaldoli,  councillor  of  the 
Inquisition,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  examiner  of  bishops. 
In  March  1825  he  was  created  cardinal  by  Leo  XII.,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  entrusted  with  an  important  mission  to  adjust 
a  concordat  regarding  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  of  Belgium 
and  the  Protestants  of  Holland.  On  the  snd  of  February  1831 
he  was,  after  sixty-four  days*  conclave,  unexpectedly  chosen  to 
succeed  Pius  VIII.  in  the  papal  «hain  The  revolution  of  1830 
had  just  inflkrted  a  severe  blow  on  the  ecclesiastical  party  ia 
France,  and  almost  the  first  act  of  the  new  government  there 
was  to  seixe  Ancona,  thus  throwing  all  Italy,  and  particularly 
the  Papal  States,  into  an  excited  condition  which  seemed  to 
demand  strongly  repressive  measures..  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle  which  ensued  it  was  more  than  once  necessary  to  call 
fh  the  Austrian  bayonets.  The  reactionaries  in  power  put 
off  their  promiwd  itfoms  so  peisistently  as  to  anger  eveh 
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Metternich ;  nor  did  the  replacement  of  Bernett  i  by  Lafnbniiebini 
in  1836  mend  matters;  for  the  new  cardinal  secretary  of  state 
objected  even  to  railways  and  illuminating  gas,  and  was  liberal 
chiefly  in  his  employment  of  spies  and  of  prisons.  The  embar 
rassed  financial  condition  in  which  Gregory  left  the  States  of  the 
Cburch  makes  it  doubtful  how  far  bis  lavish  expenditure  in 
architectural  and  engineering  works,  and  his  magnificent  patron* 
ageof  learning  in  the  handsof  Mai,  Mezzofanti,Oaetano,  Moroni 
and  others,  were  for  the  real  benefit  of  his  subjects.  The  years 
of  his  pontificate  were  marked  by  the  steady  development  and 
diffusion  of  those  ultramontane  ideas  which  were  ultimately 
formulated,  under  the  piiesidency  of  his  successor  Pius  IXi.,  by 
the  council  of  the  Vatican.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  June  1846. 

'  See  A.  M.  Bernaisconi.  Atla  Cregprii  Pupae  X IV.  uiiket  eanstitU' 
Hones,  bullae,  liUerae  apostolicot,  epistatae^  vols.  1-4  (Rome,  1901  AT.) ; 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  RcciMeclions  oj  the  Last  Four  Po^  (London. 
1858);  Herzog-Hauck,  Realcncyklopodie,  vol.  vii.  (Leipzig,  1899).  137 
ff.  (gives  literature) ;  Frcdcrik  Nielsen,  History  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
jQth  Century,  u.  (London,  1906).  (\V.  W.  R.») 

»  OREOORT/  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family,  many  members 
of  which  attained  high  eminence  in  variousdcpartmcnls  of  science, 
fourteen  having  held  professorships  in  mathematics  or  medicine. 
Of  the  most  ^stinguishcd  of  their  number  a  notice  is  given 
below. 

I.  David  Crecoky  (1627-1720),  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Gregory  of  Drumoak,  Aberdeenshire,  who  married  Janet 
Anderson  in  1621.  He  was  for  some  time  connected  with  a 
mercantile  house  in  Holland,  but  on  succeeding  to  the  family 
estate  of  Kinardie  returned  to  Scotland,  and  occupied  most  of  his 
time  in  scientific  pursuits,  freely  giving  his  poorer  neighbours  the 
benefit  of  his  medical  skill.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
possessor  of  a  barometer  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  and  on 
Account  of  his  success  by  means  of  it  in  predicting  chapges  in 
tbe  weather,  he  was  accused  of  witchcraft  before  the  presbytery 
of  Aberdeen,  but  he  succeeded  in  convincing  that  body  of  his 
innocence. 

II.  James  Gregory  (1638-1675),  Scottish  mathematician, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Aberdeen  and  at  Marischal  College  of  that  city.  At  an 
early  period  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  and  capacity  for 
mathematics  and  kindred  sciences;  and  in  1663  ^^  published  his 
lanuAis  treatise  Optica  pfoimla,  in  which  he  made  known  his 
gpreat  invention,  the  Gregorian  reflecting  tekrscope.  About  1665 
ie  went  to  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  studied  for  some 
years,  and  in  1667  published  Vtra  circuit  et  hyperbolae  quadra* 
Hira,  in  which  he  discussed  infinite  convergent  scries  lor  the  areas 
of  the  circle  and  hyperbola.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
also  at  Padua  Geometfiee  pars  univertalis,  in  which  he  gave 
a  series  of  rules  for  the  rectification  of  curves  and  the  mensuration 
of  their  solids  of  revolution.  On  his  return  to  England  in  this 
tear  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  I669  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  imiversity  of  St  Aodsews; 
and  in  1674  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
Edinburgh.  In  October  1675,  wbile  showing  the  satellites  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  to  some  of  his  students  through  one  of  his 
telescopes,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  blindness,  and  he  died 

a  few  days  afterwards. 

He  WIS  also  the  author  of  Bxercitationes  geometricae  (16C8),  and, 
it  is  alleged,  of  a  satirical  tract  entitled  The  Great  and  Nev  Art  djf 
Weighing  Vanity,  intended  to  ridicule  certain  falKtcies  qf  a  con- 
temporary writer  on  hydraulics,  and  published  at  Gla^ow  in  1673. 
grofesscdiy  by  "  Patrick  Mathers,  archbeadle  of  the  university  of 
t  Andrews." 

III.  David  Gregory  ;( 166 1-1708),  son  of  David  Gregory 
(1627-1720),  was  born  in  Aberdeen  and  educated  partly  in  his 
native  city  and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  professor 
«{  mathematics  in  1683.  From  1691  till  his  death  he  was  SaviUan 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  His  principal  works  ant 
BxiCfcitatio  geometrica  de dimensiinujigurarumitti^)^  Calopiricat 
it  diaptrieae  spkaerieat  elemenla  (1695).  ^nd  AsUouamiai 
pkysicae  ei  geometricae  dementa  (1702) — the  last  a  work, 
highly  esteemed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose  system  it  is  an 
iUustntioQ  and  a  defence.    A.  Treatise  en  Practical  Ceometry 

*  See  A.  G.  Scewart.  Tkt  Acadmic  Cregorku 


which  he  left  In  manuscript  was  translated  from  the  Latin 
and  published  in  1745.  He  was  succeeded  In  the  chair  of  ittatbe> 
matics  in  Edinburgh  by  his  brother  James;  another  brother, 
Charles,  was  in  1707  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  m  the 
university  of  St  Andrews;  and  his  eldest  son,  David  (1696- 
1767),  became  professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford,  and  canon 
and  subsequently  dean  of  Christ  ChurcJi. 

IV.  John  Grecorv  (i724-*t773)»  Scottish  physician,  grandson 
of  James  Gregory  (1638^1675)  and  youngest  son  of  Dr  James 
Gregory  (d.  1731),  professor  of  medicine  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  \i-as  bora  at  Abctdeeil  oo  the  3rd  of  June  1724.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  gnimmar  school  of  Aberdeen 
and  at  King's  CoSeipe  in  that  city,  and  in  1741  he  attended  the 
medical  classes  at  Edinburgh  university.  In  1745  he  went  to 
Leiden  to  complete  his  medical  studies,  and  during  his  stay 
there  he  received  without  solicitation  the  degree  of  doctor  i 
medicine  from  King's  CoUegev  Aberdeen.  On  his- return  from 
Holland  he  was  elected  pr^essor  of  philosophy  at  King's  CoUege, 
but  in  1 740  he  resigned  his  professorship  on  account  of  its  duties 
interfering  too  much  with  his  private  practice.  In  1734  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  On  the  death  in  November  ^75$  of  bis 
brother  Dr  James  Gregory,  who  bad  succeeded  his  father  as 
professor  of  medicine  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  was 
appointed  to  that  office.  In  1764  he  removed  to  Edinburgh'in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  extended  field  of  practice  as  a 
physician,  and  in  1766  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  eminence 
as  a  medical  school  he  largely  contributed.  He  died  of  gout  on 
the  loth  of  February  1773. 

He  IS  the  author  of  A  Comparathe  Viem  0/  the  Stale  and  Facidties 
of  Man  with  those  of  the  Antmal  World  (176;^);  Obser9alions  on  the 


waras  Lord  Woodhouselee).  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1788. 

V.  James  Gregory  (1753-1821),  Scottish  physician,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  January  1753. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Edinburgh  in  1764,  and  after 
going  through  the  usual  course  of  literary  studies  at  that  uni- 
versity, he  was  for  a  short  time  a  student  at  Christchnrch, 
Oxford.  It  was  there  probably  that  he  acquired  that  taste  for 
classical  learning  which  afterwards  distinguished  him.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and,  after  graduating  doctor  of 
medicine  in  1774,  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next  two  years 
in  Holland,  France  and  Itaj^.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  was  appointed  in  1776  to  the  chair  his  father  bad 
formeriy  held,  and  in  the  following  year  he  also  entered  on  the 
duties  of  teacher  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
On  the  illness  of  Dr  William  Cullen  In  1790  he  was  appointed 
Joint-professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  he  became  the 
head  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  on  the  death  of  Dr  Cullen 
in  the  same  year.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  182 1.  As  a  medical 
practitioner  Gregory  was  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  in  Scotland.  He  was  at  one  time  prestdent 
of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians,  but  his  indiscretion  in 
publishing  certain  private  proceedings  of  the  college  led  to  his 
suspension  on  the  t3tb  of  May  1809  from  All  ri^tsand  privileges 
which  pertained  to  the  fellowship. 

Betides  his  Conspatus  medkinat  ikeareheae,  published  in  1788  as 
a  text-book  for  his  lectures  on  the  initkutei«  Dr  Gregory  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Theory  of  the  Moods  of  Verbs."  published  in  the 
Edin.  Phil.  Trans.  (1 787).  and  of  Literary  and  Phuosophical  Essays, 
publidied  in  t«'o  volumes  in  1792. 

VI.  WixxiAM  Gregory  (1803-1858),  son  of  James  Gregoiy 
(i753*'iS>i),  was  bora  on  the  2Sth  of  December  1803.  In  1837 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Andersonian  Institution, 
Glasgow,  in  1839  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1844  «t 
Edinburgh  University.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  April  1858. 
Gregory  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to  advocate  the  theories 
of  Justus  von  Liebig,  and  translated  several  of  his  works.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  Outlines  of  Chemistry  (1845),  ^^^  *"  ^^ 
nufUary  TreaHse  9%  Chemistr/^  U353}. 
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vn.  DvNCiM  P*»ginHMoii  Gamiv  <i8ij^ia«4)<  bntki 

at  the  pKOeiliiig.  wutiato  on  the  ijlh  of  April  iBi 
ttudynii  at  Iha  oiivcnity  of  Edinburgh  he  Id   iSs 
Trinily  CoUcgt,  Cusbiidgs,  where  be  ma  ibi 
pnlgMM  of  dttmiUijr.  but  he  devoted  hii  i 
to  ■—»*■*■—<"-■     He  died  on  the  jjcd  of  F( 

Thu  Camtrultl  UaOimiMliinl  Jnarmil  irai  MaimtHl.  »Bd  lurinillt 
limecditst,  byUn;»dheBliepubliduila  calitaiim  ct  Eamfla 
ol  Pixtuti  in  Mi  DifirraHaJ  mi  Inirpal  Ctliuiiu  (1341)-  A 
TrBUUl  linlhi  Ap^iauinii  ^  Analyni  la^did  Ciomriry.  oTllch  he 

(n^''lil'ia46.'™r7'£S(teHi^  (KnlJui'.'^ll^  by  W.'^^w 
■itIiabiiitripluulnitiiiHrby  Robot  L.«IieEIlu,B{i|HRiliiiiS&j. 
eBBWSY,  HDWUO  JOHH  U&ifioo}).  Briiiih  painlei, 
b«B  at  Soiuhamptaa,  beg*o  wock  at  tha  age  oi  fifteen  in  the 
CB^aaer'a4nnnas«ficsii<  the  Peninaularuul  Oriental  Company. 
Afletwardi  ht  aludied  at  South  Ktowigton,  and  about  1S71 
enteted  oa  a  aucceasEul  carta  ai  an  ilhiattMar  and  ai  an  ndiur- 
able paintet In oU and muacolaiiT.  He vaa elected auodile of 
(he  Royal  Academy  in  tABj,  uadetuieiui  in  iSg8,  andprcsidnii 
Ol  tbe  Royal  lauitute  of  Piinlen 


colour,  ia  in  the  Natiehal  aaUei7  at  Britid  An.  Haoy  of  hit 
pkttoei  wen  ibdwa  at  BulingtaB  Ho«m  at  tte  Viatn  eaUbi- 
tioD  dI  1909-1910  alter  hit  death  in  June  1909. 

OSSMB.T.  OUarmm  OILMKT  tiTT4-i£4i),  Es^lih 
aathenutidan,  vai  hon  on  the  29tL  cf  Juuiaiy  1774  at  Yidey 
iDHuBlingikxuhire.  HarlngbeeneriintedbyRichardWcatw, 
a  l^ceflai  botuot,  be  puUishad  in  179}  >  tialiae,  Xatsiiu 
Aitnntiutd  surf  PiUtaploBd.  Having  leldcd  at  CtabiUg! 
m  1796,  Gtegacy  bit  acted  ai  aib-ediior  on  dw  CamMttf 
tnMifimnr,  and  than  opaoed  a  boakiellet's  ihop.  In  1801  hf 
nbtaiiiad  aa  aivofBtmeiM  as  tnathemetical  nuiter  at  Woolwidk 
Arongb  tbc  bflueoce  ol  Chariei  Button,  to  whose  aolice  ha  had 
been  bnni^t  by  a  manuicttpt  on  the  "  Dk  of  the  SUdinf 
Sole"  and  wh  0  Hmtoo  «a«aed  in  80  Otegoty  iocc««ded 
Ua  in  the  paofesonh  p  Fuhng  health  obbged  bun  retire 
fai  iSjS  and  h   died      Woolwich  on  Ch     sd      Fehenaiy    S4 


Jttn  (IS  5j  wluih  U.-J 

and  aoin  by  J  R  g 

Ckralmniy    »  3  ha     bee   v 

willpnbaUVbtlo  >  icm  mb 
which  SnI  appeand  m  ibc  c^ 
pubiithtd  aepualcty  in  ISj^.  a 
editieni.  The  mbiot  impartam 
(I>i8)laduetstlieiumi>«r[ii 
-*  'lie  foenderaof  Ifaa  i(oyal.A»i 
■      ■    ■-      -J  Ike  cfraU/M. 


,i 


■'  Ts^''  " 

up^oudedhsr  oFll     ''     '  ■" 

Lalia'  Divy  and  tit; 

Company. 

QsnrBlfBERG,  a  town  of  Gitinany,  in  the  Praman 
Of  Pomeiania,  oalheRega,  4Sn'*N.E.  otStctlinonlhi 
toKolherg.    Pop.(i9oj)  7J0B.    Ithastwo  Evangelical  churches 
(uDong  them  that  of  St  Maiy,  dating  from 

fDanufacture  ol  macbinc!,  itovn  and  biiclu  are  the  principal 
loduatries.  Greifenbcrg  poueued  munic^ial  [ighll 
1161,  and  in  the  ulh  aod  15th  ccniuiiei  hid  a  c 
ahipping  trade,  but  It  lost  much  of  its  prosperity  dudog  the 
Thirty  Yeati'  War. 

See  Rieoann.  CticUaltt  ier  Sadt  Cnifnhtri  (tB«>].' 
QRBIFIHHIGEH.  a  town  of  Ckrmuy,  in  tha  Pniiaian 
pmviDce  of  Pomeraoia,  on  the  Regliti,  ii  m.  S.S.W.  ol  StettL 
hf  lall.  Pop.  (iges]  (nil-  Iti  pnupcrily  dependa  chiefly  oj 
agriculture  and  it  haa  a  con^derablc  trade  In  cattle-  There  ar 
alio  1th  Dunufutuits  and  taw  mills.  Cieifeahagen  was  bull 
is  1130,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  ol  a  town  and  f  wti£ed  abou 
ijjo.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  wot  taken  both  by  th 
impnialislt  and  the  Sn'cdcs,  and  in  1675  it  was  captured  by  th 
Srandeobuigen,  loto  whose  poiscuiaa  ii  came  finally  in  i6;g. 
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QBUnvUD.  a  town  ol  Gmatav,  in  tb*  Praarias  innrinn  , 
ol  Pamrania,  on  (be  oaTisdile  Ryh,  3  ■.  bom'  ita  mouth  oa 
tbe  Bailie  at  the  liute  port  a<  Wyk,  and  »  m.  S.E.  (mm  Stialaiuiil 
by  laiL  Pop.  (1875)  iS^i,  {190$)  tj,75a  It  bia  wida  and 
Rgnlat  atrectt,  fanked  by  numeiou*  gable*  bonxt,  and  It 
■unonaded  by  pkaMnt  protBCnadea  fu  the  site  of  In  old  rain> 
pans.  Tbe  lhn«  Gothic  Protestant  churches,  the  ""<T^lprhf, 
the  NOMbiUnlw  and  tlM  Jakohihirche,  and  tha  town-hall 
(Rithaud  aie  tbe  principal  ediScct,  and  these  with  their  lofty 
■piret  are  veiy  pIMoiatqua.  Tharc  ia  ■  atatua  of  the  emptinr 
FredcnehlD.andawarmemoriBlintbslown.  The industiia 
mainly  consist  In  thipbuilding,  fish-curiog,  and  tbe  manufictore 
of  marhiarry  (paniculatly  (or  agiicultur«),  and  tbe  eommace  id 
the  cipon  oi  com.  wood  and  Gih.  There  ii  a  thettit,  an 
orphanage  and  a  munidpal  iibrary.  Gceifswild  i^,  however, 
belt  known  to  fame  by  reason  of  its  univetiiiy.  This,  founded 
in  1456,  ia  well  ctHlowed  and  ia  largely  frequented  by  atudenia 
of  medicine,  Conifecied  with  it  are  a  library  of  r  $0,000  nlumei 
and  Roo  MSS.,  a  chemical  laboratory,  s  loobgical  museum,  n 
gyniecoto^cal  institute,  in  ophibalmologica]  school,  a  botanical 
garden  and  at  Ehlaoa  <a  leailde  retort  an  tlic  Bdtic)  an  agd> 
cultural  athool.  In  front  of  the  unlverelty,  which  had  77J 
ttndenti  and  about  leo  teachers  in  1904,  stands  a  maciiua^t 
commemonting  its  four  hundredth  anniversary. 

Ordbwald  was  Ibunded  abmt  iMO  by  tnden  from  the 
Netherianda.  In  iijo  it  icodved  ■  town  CDnttilntiBB  and 
LUbeckrlgbtafromDofe*  WralUawof  Pomeiaida.  In  11^0  it 
Joined  the  Basse  towtci,  Stralaoid,  Baatwk.  Wimar  and 
LUbeck,  and  took  part  In  tbe  wanwUch  they  carried  OBigainal 
thekii^  of  DBunark  and  Norway.  During  the  TUity  Yeu^ 
War  it  wat  focmcd  into  a  fortress  by  tlie  Impeiiahau,  bul  tbay 
VKatedkiniBiilalheSwedo,  In  whose  pcaenlDD  it  nnained 
after  tbe  peace  of  Westphalia.  In  167S  it  waa  caplued  by  llw 
tiectar  it  Brandenburg,  but  nu  aatonal  to  the  Sartdta  in  tb« 
following  year;  In  171]  it  waa  desolated  by  the  Ruaalana)  In 


See  J.  a  L.  KoK^rtln.  OoMiUt  im  IMmriMi  GrtifimM 
UiSi):  C,  Cedcrding.  Brilrn  av  CtitUckU  imr  SuuU  GrrffioM 
bvul,.,  i3j7-iKi9)iaDd  L  iKg\a,  CacUciU  Jo  SwSl  Criffimald 
i6r.:iI=waW,  189J). 

GBEISEN  [ia  Fiench,  hyalanUUe),  a  mo^Gcatlon  of  granite, 
consisting  eairali^illy  of  qi^srti  and  white  mica,  and  dlstlDguishcd 
from  granite  by  the  absence  of  felipar  and  biotite.  In  the  hand 
specimen  the  rock  has  a  silvery  ^tteilog  appearance  from  tbe 
abundance  of  lamellae  crystals  of  muscoviie,  bul  many  gceiaena 
have  much  of  the. appearance  of  granite,  except  that  they  are 
paler  in  colour.  The  copuBoaest  accessory  mlneials  are  tourma- 
line, topai,  apiliic,  fluorspar  and  iion  oiidcsi  a  little  felspar 
more  op  less  altered  may  also  be  present  and  a  brown  mica  which 

green,  blueor  colourless^  and  often  the  same  crystal  shows  puny 
diSerent  tints.  Tbe  white  mica  forms  mostly  large  plates  with 
imperfect  crystalline  outlines.  The  quarts  Is  rich  In  fluid 
enclosures.  Apatite  and  topai  are  both  colouiiest  and  oi 
Irregular  loim.  FeUpoi  il  piesent  may  be  OtUhkUm  and 
oligodase. 

Grelsen  occurs  tyiHCaUy  in  bdls  oc  vtict  intersecting  granite. 
At  the  centre  of  each  velu  thete  Is  usually  a  fissure  which  may 
be  open  01  filled  with  quaita.  The  grcisen  bands  ore  from  i  in. 
up  to  1  ft.  or  more  iu  tbickncu.  At  Ihcir  outer  edges  tliey  posa 
gradually  into  the  gnnite,  foe  they  contain  felspar  crystals  mote 
or  leu  completely  altered  into  aggregates  of  wtilte  ouca  and 
quart!.  Tbe  transition  between  the  two  rocka  it  perfectly 
gradual,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  greisen  Eiaa  been  prpduced 
by  alteration  of  the  granite.    Vapours  or  fluids  rising  through 

lithium,  for  topaz,  mica  and  tournulinc,  the  new  minerals  ol  the 
granite,  contain  these  elements.    The  change  Is  a  post-VDlconlc 
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or  poeumato^e  om  faidacRl  by  ii»  vapours  tet  free  by  the 
gtanke  magma  wiiett  it  coob.  Probably  the  rock  was  at  a 
relatively  high  tempexatsre  at  the  time.  A  similar  type  of 
alteration,  the  devek^ment  of  white  mica,  quartz  and  tourmalin^ 
h  found  sometimes  in  sedimentary  rocks  around  granite  masses. 
Greisen  is  closely  connected  with  schorl  rock  both  in  its  mineca- 
lo^cal  composition  and  in  its  mode  of  origin.  The  latter  is  a 
pneumatoljrtic  product  consisting  of  quartx  and  tourmaline; 
it  often  contains  white  mica  and  thus  passes  by  all  stages  into 
greisen.  Both  of  these  rocks  carry  frequently  small  percentages 
of  tin  oxide  (cassiterite)  and  may  be  woriced  as  ores  of  tin.  They 
axe  common  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Tasmania  and  other  districts 
which  are  centres  of  tin-mining.  Klany  other  grdsens  occur 
in  which  do  tin  is  found.    The  analyses  show  the  composition 
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€i  Cornish  granite  and  greisen.  They  make  it  clear  that  there 
has  been  an  introduction  of  fluorine  and  boron  and  a  diminution 
hi  the  alkalies  during  the  transformation  of  the  granitic  rock 
into  the  greisen.  (J.  S.  F.) 

GREIZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Renss-Greix  (Reuss  the  Elder),  in  a  pleaaant  valley  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  White  Elster,  near  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  66  m. 
by  rail  S.  from  Leipxig.  Bop.  (2875)  12,657;  (1905)  23,1x4. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  town  on  the  right  iMink  aiid  the 
new  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  it  is  rapidly  growing 
and  ia  regularly  laid  out.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Rcuss-Greix,  surrounded  by  a  fine  park, 
the  old  ch&teau  on  a  rocky  hill  overlooking  the  town,  the  summer 
palace  with  a  fine  garden,  the'dd  town  chiuch  dating  from  1225 
and  possessmg  a  beautifnl  tower,  the  town  hall,  the  govern* 
mental  buildings  and  statues  of  the  emperor  William  I.  and 
of  Bismarck.  There  are  classical  and  modern  schools  and  a 
school  of  textile  industry.  The  industries  are  considerable, 
and  include  dyeing,  taxming  and  the  manufacture  of  wooUen, 
cotton,  shasHs,  coverieta  and  paper.  Greix  (formerly  Crewa)  is 
apparently  a  town  of  Slav  origin.  From  the  X2th  century  it 
was  governed  by  adtocali  (V^^),  but  in  1236  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Gera,  and  in  X550  of  the  younger  line  of  the  house 
of  Plaucn.  It  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1494,  and  almost 
totally  in  xSos. 

See  Witke,  GretM  und  uitu  Utngebung  (XS75),  and  JahreAeriehU 
its  Vffeins  far  Creiaer  Ctsckitktt  (1894.  teq.) 

ORENADA,  the  southernmost  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
British  West  Indies.  It  lies  between  xx*  5^  and  12*  xs'  N. 
and  between  6x*  35*  and  6x"  50'  W.,  being  140  m.  S.W.  of 
Barbados  and  85  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Trinidad.  In  shape  oval,  it  is 
21  m.  long,  X2  m.  broad  at  Its  maximum  and  has  an  area  of  133 
aq.  m.  It  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  a  well-wooded  range  of 
mountains  traversing  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  and  throwing  off 
from  the  centre  spurs  which  form  picturesque  and  fertile  valleys. 
These  mountains  attain  th^highest  elevation  in  MountCatharine 
(2750  ft.).  In  the  S.E.  and  N.W.  there  are  stretches  of  low  or 
undulating  ground,  devoted  to  fruit  growing  and  cattle  raising. 
The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin;  the  only  signs  of  upheaval  are 
raised  limestone  beaches  in  the  extreme  N.  Red  and  grey 
sandstones,  hornblende  and  argillaceous  schist  are  found  in  the 
mountains,  porphyry  and  banltic  rocks  also  occur;  sulphur 
and  fuIIer^s  earth  are  worked.  In  the  centre,  at  the  height  of 
1740  ft.  above  the  sea,  Is  the  chief  natural  curiosity  of  Grenada, 
the  Grand  Etang,  a  circular  lake,  13  acres  in  extent,  occupying 
the  Site  of  an  andent  crater.  Near  it  is  a  large  sanatorium, 
much  frequented  as  a  health  resort.  In'  the  north-east  is  a  larger 
take,  Lake  Antoine,  abo  occupying  a  crater,  but  it  lies  almost  at 
the  sea  level.  The  island  is  watered  by  several  short  rivers,  mainly 
On  the  east  and  south;  there  are  numerous  fresh  water  springs, 
as  well  as  hot  chalybeate  and  sulphurous  springs.  The  south- 
eastern coast  is  much  indented  with  bays.    The  climate  is  good, 


the  temperature  equable  aadepideittk  diseases  afeMMi;  lathe 
low  country  the  average  yearly  temperature  is  82*  F.,  but  it  h 
cooler  in  the  heights.  The  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  amounting  in 
some  parts  to  aa  much  as  aoo  In.,  a  year.  Ttw  rainy  season  lasts 
from  May  to  December,  but  refreshing  showers  frequently  occur 
during  other  parts  of  the  year.  The  average  axmual  rainfall 
at  St  Georges  is  79'07  in.,  and  at  Grand  Etang  164  in.  The 
excellent  climate  and  good  sea-bathing  have  made  Grenada  the 
health  resort  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  especially  of  Trinidad. 
Good  roads  and  bycwsys  intersect  it  in  every  direction.  The  soil 
is  extxaordinarily  fertile,  the  chief  products  being  coooa  asid 
sjplicti,  especially  nutmegs.  The  exports,  sent  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain,  are  cocoa,  prices,  wool,  cotton,  coffee,  Bve  stock,  bides, 
turtles,  turtle  shell,  kda  nuU,  vanilla  and  timber.    Barbados 

is  dependent  on  Grenada  for  the  majority  of 
its  firewood.  Sugar  Is  still  grown,  and  rum 
and  molasses  are  made,  but  the  consump- 
tion of  these  is  ooofinod  to  the  island. 

Elementary  education  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  denominations,  whose 
schools  are  assisted  by  govenmient  grants-in-aid.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  secular  schoob  conducted  by  the  government, 
and  govenmient-aided  secondary  schoob  for  girb  and  a 
grammar  school  for  boys.  The  schoob  axe  controlled  by  a 
board  of  education,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  government,  and  small  fees  are  charged  in  all  schools. 
Tht  governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  xesides  in  Grenada  aiui 
is  adminbtrator  of  it.  The  Legisbtive  Council  consbts  of  14 
members;  7  induding  the  governor  are  ex^ffieso  members  and 
the  rest  are  nominated  by  the  Crown.  EniMi  b  univexsally 
^oken,  but  the  negroes  use  a  French  patois^  whidi,  however, 
b  gradually  dying  out.  Only  s%  of  the  inhabitants  are  white, 
the  rest  being  negroes  and  mubttoes  with  a  few  Eut  Indians. 
The  capital,  St  George,  In  the  aonthrwcst,  b  built  npon  a  lava 
peninsula  jutting  into  the  sea  and  forming  one  side  of  its  land- 
locked harbour.  It  b  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hUb, 
up  the  aides  of  which  climb  the  red-brick  houses  of  the  town. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  peninfula  b  Fort  St  George,  with  a 
saluting  battery.  The  ridge  connecting  Fort  St  Geoxge  with 
Hospital  Hill  b  txmnetled  to  give  access  to  the  two  parts  of  the 
town  lying  on  either  side.  The  popubtion  in  r9oi  was  5x98. 
There  are  four  other  towns— on  the  west  coast  Gouyavc,  or 
Charlotte  Town,  and  4  m.  N.  of  it  Victoria;  on  the  north  coast 
Sauteurs;  and  Grenville  at  the  head  of  a  wide  bay  on  the  east. 
They  are  all  in  frequent  communication  with  the  capital  by 
steamer.  The  population  of  the  entire  colony  in  xgox  was  63,438. 
History, — Grenada  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Columbus, 
who  named  it  Conception.  Neither  the  Spanish  nor  the  British, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  in  r627,  settled  on  the  island.  The 
governor  of  Martinique,  du  Parquet,  purchased  it  in  1650, 
and  the  French  were  wdl  received  by  the  Caribs,  whom  they 
afterwards  extirpated  with  the  greatest  crudty.  1a  1665 
Grenada  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  was  adminbtcred  by  it  until  its  dissolution  in  x674« 
when  the  island  passed  to  the  French  Crown.  Cocoa,  coffee  and 
cotton  were  introduced  in  x  7x4.  During  the  wars  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  Grenada  capitulated  to  the  British  forces  in 
1762,  and  was  formally  ceded  next  year  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Tlie  French,  under  Count  d'Estaing,  re-captured  the  island  in 
X779,  but  it  was  restored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  in  x  783.  A  rebellion  against  the  British  rule,  instigated 
and  assbted  by  the  French,  occiured  in  1795,  but  was  quelled  by 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  following  year.  The  emandpation 
of  the  slaves  took  pbce  in  1837,  andby  1877  it  was  found  necessary 
to  Introduce  East  Indian  labour.  Grenada,  with  cocoa  as  Its 
staple,  has  not  experienced  similar  depression  to  that  whldi 
overtook  the  sugar-growing  la^ds  of  the  West  Indies. 
See  Oreuada  HntMoek  (London,  X905). 
OBBIIADB  (fiom  the  French  word  for  a  pomegranate,  from  a 
resemblance  in  riiape  to  that  fruit),  a  small  spherical  explosive 
vesad  thrown  by  hand.  Hand-grenades  were  used  In  war  In 
the  T6th  century,  but  the  word  "  grenade  "  was  abo  from  the 
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tet  oed  to  imtfy  «n  exptoalve  didl  find  inm  a  gon;  thfa 
turvives  to  the  present  day  In  the  Gennan  Granaie,  These 
iveapons  were  employed  after  about  x66o,  by  special  troops 
called  "  grenadiers  "  (q.9.),  and  fai  the  wars  of  the  z 7th  and  x8th 
oentuiics  they  are  oontinuaUy  met  with.  They  became  obsolete 
in  the  19th  century,  but  were  given  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  soth, 
owing  to  their  empjoyment  in  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  in  1904, 
wheie  hand-grenades  of  a  modehi  type,  and  containing  potretf  ul 
modem  explodves,  proved  Teiy  effective  (see AiafumTioK,5iM0. 
Hand-grenades  filled  with  chemicals  and  made  of  glass  are  used 
as  a  niethod  of  fire-eztmctlon,  and  similar  venels  containing  a 
liquid  with  a  very  stzoog  smeD  ere  used  to  discover  defects  in  a 
drain  or  sewer. 

OBBKADIBB*  original^  a  soldier  whose  spedal  duty  It  was 
to  throw hand-gxenades.  The  latterweiein  use fora  considerable 
time  -before  any  special  organisation  was  given  to  the  troops 
who  were  to  use  them.  In  1667  four  men  per  company  in  the 
French  BifimeiU  du  Roi  were  trained  with  grenades  (siege  of 
Lille),  and  in  166^1670  grenadier  companies  were  formed  in 
this  regiment  and  in  about  thirty  others  of  the  French  line. 
Evdytk,  in  his  Diary,  tells  us  that  on  the  39th  of  June  1678  he 
saw  at  Hounstow  **  a  new  sort  of  soldiers  called  gnmadiers,  who 
were  dexterous  in  flinging  hand-granades."  As  in  the  case  of 
the  f  usSiers,  the  French  practice  was  therefore  quiddy  copied 
in  England.  Eventually  each  English  battaKon  had  a  grenadier 
company  (see  for  fflustrations  Antuuctopcal  Jowmai,  nlii.  s«>, 
and  zlviL  331-394).  Besides  their  grenades  and  the  firelock, 
grenadkrs  carried  axes  which,  mth  the  grenades,  were  employed 
in  the  assault  of  fortresses,  as  we  ate  told  in  the  celebrated  song, 
**  The  British  Grenadiers." 

The  grenadier  companies  were  formed  always  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Uie  regiment  and,  when  the  grenade  ceased 
to  be  used,  they  maintained  their  existence  as  the  "  crack  " 
companies  of  their  battalions,  taking  the  right  of  the  line  on 
parade  and  wearing  the  distinctive  grenadier  headdress.  This 
system  was  almost  universal,  and  the  typical  infantry  regiment 
of  the  z8th  and  early  xpth  century  had  a  grenadier  and  a  light 
company  besides  its  **  Hne  "  companies.  In  the  British  and  other 
armies  Uiese  UiU  companies  were  frequently  taken  from  their 
regiments  and  combined  In  grenadier  and  light  infantry  battalions 
for  special  service,  and  Napoleon  carried  this  practice  still  further 
in  the  French  army  by  organizing  brigades  and  divisions  of 
grenadiers  (and  correspondingly  of  'voUigfws).  Indeed  the 
companies  thus  detached  from  the  line  practically  never  returned 
to  it,  and  this  was  attended  with  serious  evils,  for  the  battalion 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  lost  perhaps  a  quarter  of  its  best  men, 
the  average  men  only  remaining  with  the  Une.  This  special  organ- 
ization of  grenadiers  and  Ught  companies  lasted  in  the  British 
army  until  about  1858.  In  the  Prussian  service  the  grenadiers 
became  permanent  and  independent  battalions  about  1740,  and 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  four-company  battalion  1^  Pnissla 
and  other  nations  tend^  still  farther  to  place  the  grenadiers  by 
themselves  and  apart  from  the  line.  Thus  at  the  present  day 
in  Germany,  Russia  and  other  countries,  the  title  of  "grenadiers" 
is  Ixxme  by  fine  rej^ents,  indistinguishable,  except  for  details 
of  uziiform  and  often  the  aprit  dc  corps  inherited  from  the  old 
iiUe  companies,  from  the  rest.  In  the  British  service  the  only 
^enadiers  remaining  are  the  Grenadier  Guards,  originally  the 
1st  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  which  was  formed  in  1660  on  the 
nucleus  of  a  regiment  of  English  royalists  which  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  n.  in  exile.  In  Russia  a  whole  army  corps 
(headquarters  Moscow),  inclusive  of  its  arUUe^^  units,  bears  the 
title. 

The  spedal  headdress  of  the  grenadier  was  a  pointed  cap,  with 
peak  and  flaps,  of  embroidered  doth,  or  a  loose  fur  cap  of  smilar 
shape;  both  these  were  light  field  service  caps.  The  fur  cap 
has  in  the  course  of  time  developed  into  the  tall  "  bearskin  *' 
worn  by  British  guards  and  various  corps  of  other  armies;  the 
embroidered  fidd  cap  survives,  transformed,  however,  into  a 
heavy  brass  headdress,  in  the  uniform  of  the  ist  Prussian  Foot 
Guards,  the  ist  Prussian  Guard  Grenadiers  and  the  Russian 
Paul  (Pavbvsky)  Grenadier  Guards. 


«RBIADlinS»  a  diain  of  Ueto  in  the  Wtodwaid  tslands» 
West  Indies.  They  stretch  for  60  m.  between  St  Vincent  and 
Grenada,  following  a  N.B.  to  S.W.  dhrection,  and  consist  of  some 
600  islets  and  lodes.  Some  are  a  f^  square  mflcs  in  extent, 
others  are  merely  rocky  cones  projecting  from  the  deep.  For 
purposes  of  administration  they  are  divided  between  St  Vincent 
and  Grenada.  Bequia,  the  chief  ishnd  in  the  St  Vincent  group, 
is  long  and  narrow,  with  an  area  6  sq.  m.  Owing  to  a  lade  of 
water  it  is  only  slightly  cultivated,  but  game  is  plentiful. 
Admiralty  Bay,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  safe  and  oomraodioos 
harbour.  Cteriacoo,  belonging  to  Grenada,  is  the  largest  of  the 
group,  being  7  UL  long,  2  m.wide  and  13  sq.m.  in  extent.  A  ridge 
of  hills,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  700  ft.,  travenes  the  centre  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.;  here  acfanlrable  buflding  stone  Ib  found.  ^  There 
are  two  good  harbours  on  the  west  coast,  HJUsborough  Bay  on 
which  stands  Hillsborougfa,  the  chief  town,  and  Tyrell  Bay, 
farther  sooth.  The  Island  is  thickly  poprulated,  the  negro 
peasantry  occupying  small  loto  and  working  on  the  nutayet 
system.  Excellent  oysters  are  found  along  the  coast,  and  cotton 
and  cattle  are  the  chief  exports.  Pop.  of  the  group,  mostly  on 
Carriaoou  (1901)  6497. 

ORBVOBU^  the  andent  capital  of  the  Dauphin^  In  S.E. 
Fmnce,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  the  Isdre  department,  75  m. 
by  ran  from  Lyons,  38I  m.  from  Chamb^ry  and  854  m.  from 
Gap.  Pop.  (T906),  town,  58,641;  commune,  73,021.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  situated,  and  tho  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified,  dties  in  Europe.  Built  at  a  height  of  702  it.  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Is^  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Drac, 
the  town  occupies  a  considerable  jdaln  at  the  south-western  end 
of  the  fertile  Graisivaudan  valtey.  To  the  north  rise  the  moun* 
tains  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  to  the  east  the  range  of  Belle- 
donne,  and  to  the  south  those  of  Talllder  and  the  Moucberotte» 
the  higher  summits  of  these  ranges  being  partly  oovwcd  with 
snow.  From  the  Jahiln  de  VOle  and  the  quays  of  the  banks  of 
the  Is^  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  is  visible.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mre,  which  is 
bordered  by  broad  quays.  The  older  portion  has  the  tortuous 
and  narrow  streets  usual  in  towns  that  have  been  confined  within 
fortifications,  but  in  modem  times  these  hindrances  have  been 
demolished.  The  newer  portion  of  the  town  has  wide  thorough^* 
fares  and  buildings  of  the  modem  French  type,  soUd  but  not 
picturesque.  The  original  town  (of  but  small  extent)  was  built 
on  the  r^^t  bank  of  the  Isire  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Mont 
Racfaais,  now  covered  by  a  succession  ol  fortresses  that  rise 
picturesquely  on  the  slope  of  that  hUl  to  a  ireiy  eoosldemble 
height  (885  ft.  above  the  town). 

Grenoble  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which  wks  founded  In  tho 
4th  century,  and  now  comprises  the  department  of  the  Is^re— 
formerly  a  suffragan  of  Vienne  It  now  forms  part  of  the  ecdesl-^ 
astical  province  of  Lyons.  The  most  remarkable  btdlding  In  the 
town  is  the  Palais  de  Justice,  erected  (late  isth  century  to  16th 
century)  on  the  dte  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Parlement  of  the 
Dauphin6.  Opposite  is  the  most  noteworthy  church  of  the  dty, 
that  of  St  Andr6  (13th  century),  formerly  the  chapd  of  the 
dauphins  of  the  Vienn<ns:  In  it  is  the  17th  century  monxmient 
of  Bayard  (1476-1524),  the  chaalier  son*  ^eur  ct  S4nt  rtpfekCt 
which  was  removed  hither  in  x8ss;  but  it  is  uncertain  whose 
bones  are  therein.  The  csthedml  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a 
heavy  building,  dating  in  part  from  the  xtth  century.  The 
church  of  St  Laurent,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  la^,  is  the  oldest 
in  the  dty  (nth  century)  and  has  a  remarkable  crypt,  dating 
from. Merovingian  times.  The  town  hall  is  a  mainly  modem 
building,  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  dauphins; 
while  the  prefecture  Is  entlrdy  modem.  The  town  Hbrsry 
contains  a  considerable  collectkm  <rf  paintings  mainly  of  the 
modem  French  school,  bat  is  more  temaikable  for  its  very  rich 
collection  of  MSS.  (7000)  and  primed  books  (> 50,000  vols.) 
which  In  great  part  belonged  tffl  1793  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  .  The  natural  histoiy  museum  tenses  rich 
collections  of  various  kinds,  whkrh  contain  (fmer  dfts)  numenmk 
geological  specimens  from  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the 
Oauphin6  and  Savoy.    The  university,  revived  In  modem  times 
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after  a  loag  abcgraiice,  ocenpies  a  aodem  building,  as  does  abo 
llie  hoftpiul,  though  founded  as  far  back  as  the  x  5th  oeDtury; 
There  are  numerous  societies  in  the  town,  including  the  Acadtoiie 
Ddphinale  (founded  in  1773)*  and  many  charitable  institutions. 

llie  staple  industry  ojf  Grenoble  is  the  manufacture  of  kid 
gloves,  most  of  the  to<caUed  ganii  Jotmn  being  made  here-*4hey 
are  named  alter  the  reviver  of  the  art,  X.  Jouvin  (1800-1844). 
There  are  about  80  glove  factories,  which  empk>y  18,500  persons 
(of  whom  15,000  are  women),  the  annual  output  being  about 
800,000  doxen  pairs  of  gloves.  Among  other  articles  produced 
at  Grenoble  are  artificial  cements,  liqueuxs,  straw  hats  and 
carved  furniture. 

GrenoUe  occupies  the  site  of  Cularo,  a  village  of  the  AllobrogeSy 
whidi  only  became  of  importance  when  fortified  by  Diocletian 
and  Maximiaa  at  the  end  of  the  srd  century.  Its  present  name 
is  a  corruption  of  GratianopoUs,  a  title  assumwl  probably  in 
honour  of  Gratian  (4th  century),  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
eml^*  After  passing  under  the  power  lot  the  Burgundians 
(f.  440)  and  the  Fnrdcs  (539)  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Provence  (379-1033).  Oa  the  break-up  of  that  kingdom  a 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  ensued  between  the  bishops  of 
the  dty  and  the  counts  of  Albon,  the  latter  finally  winning  the 
day  in  the  xsth  century,  and  taking  the  title  of  Dauphins  of  the 
Viennois  in  the  X3th  century.  In  1349  Grenoble  was  ceded  with 
the  rest  of  the  Dauphin6  to  France,  but  retained  variousmunicipal 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  by  the  dauphins  to  the  town, 
originaHy  by  a  charter  of  124a.  In  156a  it  was  sacked  by  the 
I^testants  under  the  baron  des  Adrets,  but  in  1573  the  firmness 
of  its  governor,  Bertrand  de  (Soides,  saved  it  from  a  r^>etition 
of  the  Massacre  of  St  Barthobnoew.  In  X590  Lesdlguitees 
(1543*1626)  took  the  town  in  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  then  still 
a  Protestant,  and  during  bis  long  governorship  (wl:dch  lasted 
to  his  death)  did  much  for  it  by  the  constriKtion  of  fortifications, 
<lttayB,  &c.  In  j  788  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  weaken  the  {rawer 
of  the  parlement  of  Grenoble  (which,  though  strictly  a  judicial 
authcdty,  had  preserved  traditions  of  independence,  since  the 
suspension  of  the  stateS'general  of  the  Dauphin^  in  x6a8)  roused 
the  people  to  arms,  and  the  "  day  of  the  tiles  "  (7th  of  June  X788) 
is  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  royal  forces.  In  1790,  on  the 
formation  of  the  department  of  the  Is^re,  Grenoble  became  its 
capitaL  GrenoUe  was  the  fixst  important  town  to  open  its  gates 
to  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba  (7th  of  March  1815),  but 
a  few  months  later  (July)  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Attstijan  army.  Owing  to  its  situation  Grenoble  was  formerly 
much  subject  to  floods,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  wild  Drac. 
One  of  the  worst  took  i^ce  in  x  2x9,  while  that  of  x  778  was  known 
as  the  dUufit  de  la  Soint  CfipiH.  Anxmg  the  celebrities  who 
have  been  bom  at  GrenobleareVaucanson  (1709-1782),  Mably 
(t709->i785);  (^dillac  (X7S5-X780),  Beyle,  best  known  as 
Stendhal,  his  nom  d4  guerre  (x  783*1842),  Bamave  (X76X-X793) 
and  Casimie  Perier  (X777-X833). 

See  A.  Prudhocnme,  HUteire  ir  GmubU  fi888);  X.  Roux,  I« 
Corportttim  dee  gemiiere  de  GrenoUe  (1887);  H.  DuhameL  CrenohU 
considirS  cemme  centre  i'excursums  (XQ02);  T.  Marion,  Cartulaires 
de  I'igfiu  catkUraU  drCrenoUe  (Paris,  \i6^),  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

OBSHVUXB,  SIR  BEVIL  (159^x643)1  Royalist  soldier  in  the 
English  QrA  War  {ptt  Gbiat  Rsbbuion),  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College*  Oxford.  As  member  of  Parliament,  first  for 
Cotnwall*  tl^ni  for  Launceston,  Grenville  supported  Sir  John 
Eliol  and  the  opposition,  and  his  intimacy  with  £Uot  was  lifelong. 
In  1639,  however,  he  appears  as  a  royalist  goiiig  to  the  Scottish 
War  in  the  train  of  Charles  L  The  reasons  of  this  change  of 
fmat  are  unknown,  but  Gmnvillels  honour  was  above  suspicion, 
and  he  most  have  entirely  convinced  himself  that  he  was  doing 
right.  At  any  rate  ha  was  a  very  valuable  recruit  to  the  royalist 
emoe,  being  "  the  noat  seneraUy  loved  man  |n  Cornwall/*  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  be  and  others  of,  the  gentry  not 
only  profhiimfd  the  king's  Commixion  of  Array  at  Launceston 
Mifaieii  baft  also  persuaded  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  to 
dedava  their  opponents  gailty  of  riot  and  unlawful  assembly, 
whereupon  ^b^e  Peese  cemitatm  was  called  out  to  expel  them. 
Under  the  oomtdaod  of  Sir  Ralph  Uopton,  Sir  Bevil  took  a 


distinguished  part  in  Xtm  actioa  of  ^nMk  Down,  uA  at 

Stratton  (x6May  X643),  where  the  parliamentary  eari  of  Stamford 

was  oompJetely  routed  by  the  Cornishmen,  led  one  of  the  storming 

parties  which  captured  Chudkigh's  Macs  {Clarendon,  vU.  89).    A 

month  later,  the  endeavour  of  Hopton  to  unite  with  Maurice  and 

Hertford  from  Oxford  brought  on  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  ntat 

Bath.    Here  Grenville  was  killed  at  the  head  of  the  Corxuah 

infantry  as  it  reached  the  top  of  the  hill.   His  death  waa  a  blow 

from  which,  the  king's  cause  in  the  West  never  recovered,  for 

he  alone  knew  how  to  handle  the  Cornishmen.    Hopton  they 

revered  and  reH>ected,  but  Grenville  they  k>ved  ss  peculiarly  their 

own  commander,  and  after  his  death  then  is  little  more  heard 

of  the  reckless  valour  which  had  won  Stratton  and  Lansdown. 

Grenville  is  the  type  of  all  that  wu  best  in  English  rogralism. 

He  was  neither  rapacious,  drunken  nor  dissolute,  but  his  loyalty 

was  unselfish,  his  life  pure  and  his  skill  no  less  than  his  bravery 

imquestionable.    A  monument  to  him  has  been  erected  on  Oit 

field  of  Lansdown. 

See  Lloyd,  Memoirs  ofExeeOenl  Personages  (1668) ;  S.  R.  Gardiner, 
History  of  the  English  Civil  War  (vd.  L  passim)^ 

eRENVIUB,  OEORGB  (17x3-1770),  English  ,sUtesman, 
second  son  of  Richard  Grenville  and  Hester  Temple,  afterwards 
Countess  Temple,  was  bom  on  the  X4lh  of  October  17x2.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  (Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  X735.  He  entered  parliament  in  x  741  as 
member  for  Buckingham,  and  continued  to  represent  that 
borough  till  his  death.  In  parliament  he  was  a  member  of 
the  "  Boy  Patriot "  party  which  opposed  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
In  December  X744  he  became  at  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the 
Pelham  administration.  He  allied  himself  with  his  brother 
Richard  and  with  William  Pitt  in  forcing  their  feeble  chief  to  give 
them  promotion  by  rebelling  against  hisauthority  and  obstructing 
business.  In  June  X747  he  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
in  J  754  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  privy  councillor.  As  treasurer 
of  the  navy  in  X758  be  introduced  and  carried  a  bill  which 
established  a  leas  unfair  system  of  paying  the  wages  of  the 
seamen  than  had  existed  before.  He  remained  in  office  in  x  761, 
when  his  brother  Lord  Temple  and  his  brother-in-law  Pitt 
resigned  upon  the  question  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
administration  of  Lord  Bute  he  was  entrusted  with  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  May  X762  he  was  aM>ointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  in  October  first  lord  of  the  admiralty; 
and  in  April  1763  be  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chanceUor  of  the  exchequer.  The  most  prominent  measiires 
of  his  administration  were  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  and  the 
passing  of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  which  led  to  the  first 
symptoms  of  alienation  between  America  and  the  mother 
country.  Dming  the  latter  period  of  his  term  of  office  he  was 
on  a  very  unsatisfactory  footing  with  the  young  king  George  III., 
who  graduaUy  came  to  feel  a  kind  of  horror  of  the  interminable 
persistency  of  his  conversation,  and  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
make  use  of  as  the  mere  puppet  of  the  ministry.  The  king  made 
various  attenq>ts  to  induce  Pitt  to  come  to  his  rescue  by  fonning 
a  ministry,  but  without  success,  and  at  last  had  recourse  to  the 
marquis  oif  Rockingham,  on  whose  agreeing  to  accept  office 
Grenville  was  dismi»ed  July  X765.  He  never  again  hel<Jl  office, 
and  died  on  the  x  3th  of  November  1770. 

The  nickname  of  "  gentle  shepherd  "  was  given  him  because 
he  bored  the  House  by  asking  over  and  over  again,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Cider  Bill  ni  X763,  that  somebody  should  tell  him 
"  where  "  to  lay  the  new  tax  if  it  was  not  to  be  put  on  dder. 
Pitt  whistled  the  air  of  the  popular  tune  "  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell 
me  where,"  and  the  House  laughed.  Though  few  excelled  him 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  House  or  in  mastciy  of 
administrative  details,  his  tact  in  dealing  with  men  and  with 
afiairs  was  so  defective  that  there  |s  perhaps  no  one  who  has 
been  at  the  hesd  of  an  English  administration  to  whom  a  lower 
place  can  be  assigned  as  a  statesman. 

In  X  749  he  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  WOliam  Wynd- 
ham,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  His  son,  the  second  Earl 
Temple,  was  created  marquess,  and  lus  grandson  duke,  of 
Buckingham.    Another  son  was  William,  afterwaxdi  I^rd 
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QmvOku  Another,  TliomBt  Grenville  (1755^1^6),  who  wu, 
with  one  interval,  a  member  of  parliament  from  lySe  to  18  iS, 
and  for  a  few  months  during  1806  and  1807  preadent  of  the 
board  of  control  and  first  lord  of  the  admimlty,  b  perhaps  more 
famous  as  a  book'<oUector  than  as  a  statesman;  he  bequeathed 
his  Urge  and  valuable  Ubraiy  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  GmmlU  Papers,  beiutthe  Cmt€Spotsi*na  of  Hkkari  GrttnUU, 
Earl  Temple,  K,G^  amd  Uu  kida  Horn.  George  GmmOU,  Ihek  Friends 
a$td  CeniemporaruSf  vac  pubUshed  at  London  in  185a,  and  afford 


e.  D.  Adams.  The  Infimenu  ef  GretniUe  em  PiU'i  Fereigft  Pelky 
(WashioRton,  I904). 

GUKVILLB  (or  Greymvius),  SIR  RICHARD  (e.  1541-1591), 
British  naval  commander,  was  bom  of  an  old  Comisb-  family 
about  1541.  His  grandfather.  Sir  Richard,  had  been  naahal  of 
Calais  in  the  lime  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  his  father  conuBaaded 
and  wns  lost  in  the  '*  Biaiy  Rose  "  in  1545.  At  an  early  age 
Grenville  is  supposed  to  have  served  in  Hungary  nnder  the 
emperor  Maximalian  against  the  Turks.  In  the  years  1571  and 
1584  he  sat  in  parliament  for  Cornwall,  and  in  rfSj  and  1584 
be  waa  commissioner  for  the  wodts  at  Dover  harbour.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  much  pride  and  ambition.  Of  his  bravery 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  1 585  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  seven 
vcsseb  by  wUck  the  colonists  sent  out  by  his  cousin,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  were  carried  to  Roanoke'  Isbad  in  the  piesent  North 
Carolina.  GifcnviUe  himself  soon  returned  with  the  fleet  lo 
England,  capturing  a  Spanish  vessel  on  his  way,  but  In  1586  he 
carried  provisions  to  Roanoke^  and  finding  the  colony  deserted, 
left  a  few  men  to  maintain  pomrsHion  He  then  held  an  im* 
portant  post  in  chaige  of  the  defences  of  the  western  covntiea  of 
Kngtand.  When  a  aqnadroit  was  despatched  in  1 591,  under  Ix>rd 
Thomas  Howard,  to  intercept  the  homeward'bouiid  tveaauro-fleet 
of  Spain,  GrenviUe  waaappdnted  aa second  in  command  on  board 
the  ^  Revenge/'  a  ship  of  500  tons  which  had  been  commanded 
by  Drake  against  the  Armada  in  1588. .  At  the  end  of  August 
Howard  with  t^  ships  lay  at  anchor  to  the  north  of  Flores  in  the 
Aaores.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  Beoelvcd  news  frain  a 
pinnace,  sent  by  the  earl  of  Cumberiand,  who  was  then  off  the 
Portugal  coast,  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  S3  vessels  waa  then 
bearing  up  to  the  Aaorea  to  meet  the  tieoanre>ships.  Not  being  in 
a  position  to  fight  a  fleet  more  than  three  times  the  siae  of  his 
own,  Howard  gave  orders  to-  wei^  aachor  and  stand  out  (o 
sea.  But,  either  lifom  some  misundetstanding  of  the  order,  or 
from  some  idea  of  Crenville's  that  the  Spanish  vesaeb  rapidly 
approaching  were  the  ships  for  which  they  had  been  waiting, 
the  ^  Revenge  "  was  delayed  and  cut  off  from  her  consorts  by 
the  Spaniards.  GrenviUe  resolved  to  try  to  bseak  through  the 
ouddlc  of  the  Spanish  line.  Hia  ship  waabecalmed  under  the  lee 
of  a  huge  galleon,  and  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight  lasting  through 
fifteen  hours  against  fifteen  Spanish  ships  and  a  force  of  five 
thousand  men,  the  '*  Revenge  "  with  her  himdred  and  fifty  men 
waa  captured.  Grenville  himself  wascarriedon  board  the  Spanish 
flag-ship  *'  San  Fabk>,"  and  died  a  lew  days  later.  The  incident 
is  oommeBonted  in  Tennyson's  hallMl  of  "  Hie  Revenge." 

ThespelUngof  Sir  Richard'snamehasledlomuch  controversy. 
Foot  different  families,  each  of  which  oUim  to  be  descended  from 
hfan,  spdl  it  Granville,  Grenville,  Grenfell  and  Greenfield.  The 
spelling  usually  accepted  is  Grenville,  but  his  own  signature, 
in  a  bold  dear  handwriting,  among  the  Tanoa  MSS*  in  the 
Bodlrish  library  at  Oxford,  b  Greynvile. 

ORBMVILLB  <or  Giamville),  SIR  RICHARD  (1600-1658). 
EngKA  nydist,-  waa.  the  third  son  of  Sir  Beraaid  GrenviUe 
(1 559^1636),  and  a  grandson  oi  the  famous  seaman.  Sir  Richard 
Grenville.  Having  served  in  Frsacc,  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  GvSDvilla  gained  the  favour  of  the  duke  ol  Bnckingbam, 
took  part  in  the  expeditions  to  Cadis,  to  the  island  of  Rhi§  and 
to  La  Rochette,  was  knighted,  and  in  1638  was  chosen  member 
of  parliament  for  Fowey.  Having  married  KCary  Fits  (1596- 
167 1 ) ,  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Howard  (d.  16  a  2)  and  a  lady  of  fortune, 
GrenviUe  was  made  a  baronet  in  1630;  his  violent  temper, 
however,  made  the  marriage  aa  unhappy  one,  and  he  was  ruined 


and' imprisoned  as  the  result  of  two  Uwsuits,  one  with  Ua  wife, 
and  the  other  with  her  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  In  1633  he 
escaped  from  prisoin  and  went  to  Germany,  retnraing  to  England 
SIX  years  later  to  join  the  army  which  Charles  I.  was  collecting 
to  march  against  the  Scots.  Early  in  r64i,  just  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Irish  rebeUion,  Sir  Richard  led  some  troops  to  Ii«land, 
where  he  won  some  fame  and  became  governor  of  Trim,  then 
retomittg  to  Bngbnd  in  1643  fie  was  arrested  at  Liverpool 
by  an  officer  of  the  parliament,  but  was  soon  released  and  sent 
iq  join  the  pariiamentary  army.  Having,  however,  secured  men 
and  money,  he  hurried  to  Charles  L  at  Oxford  and  was  despatched 
to  take  part  iM  the  siege  of  Plyinovth,  quickly  becoming  the  leader 
of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  CompelM  to  raise 
the  siege  he  retired  into  Cornwall,  where  he  helped  to  resist  the 
advancing  Parliamentarians;  bnt  he  quickly  showed  signs  of 
insubordination,  and,  whUst  sharing  in  the  siege  of  Taunton, 
he  was  wounded  and  obliged  to  resign  his  oomtnand.  About 
this  time  loud  complaints  were  brought  against  Grenvifle.  He 
had  behaved,  It  was  said,  in  a  very  arbitrary  fssbion;  he  had 
hanged  tome  men  and  imprisoned  others;  he  had  extorted 
money  and  had  used  the  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  the 
war  for  his  own  ends.  Many  of  these  charges  were  undoubtedly 
true,  but  upon  his  recovery  thoeomdUors  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
gave  him  a  position  under  Lord  Goring,  whom>  however,  he 
refused  to  obey.  EquaUy  recakitnmt  waa  his  attitude  towarda 
Goring's  successor,  Sir  Ralph  Hoplon,  and  in  Jamtfry  1646  he  was 
arrested.  But  he  was  soon  released ;  he  went  to  France  and  Italy, 
and  after  visiting  England  in  disguise  passed  some  time  In 
Holland.  He  was  excepted  by  parliament  from  pardon  hi  1648, 
and  aftir  the  king's  execution  he  was  with  Charles? II.  in  France 
and  ekewhere  until  some  unfounded  accusation  which  he  brought 
against  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  eari  of  Clarendon,  led  to  his 
removal  from  court.  He  died  in  1658,  and  was  buried  at  Ghent. 
In  1644,  when  GrenvUle  deserted  the  parliamentary  party,  a 
proclamation  Was  put  out  against  him;  in  this  there  were  at- 
tached to  his  name  several  offensive  epltbeu,  among  them  being 
jrifcetfsM,  a  word  probably  derived  from  the  German  ScMm, 
a  sconndreL    Hence  he  is  often  called  **  skeUom  Grenvilfe." 

Crenville  wrote  an  account  of  affaire  in  the  west  of  Eogland,  which 
was  printed  in  T.  Carte's  Oripnal  Letters  (1739).  lb  this  partisan 
account  Chuendon  dnew  up  an  answer,  the  bulk  of  which  he  atter- 
y^ards  incor|)ora(ed  in  bis  History,  in  1654  GrenviUe  wfotc  hi»  Single 
defence  against  all  asjKrsittns  of  oU  malignant  persons.  This  is 
printed  in  the  Works  olGeorce  Granville,  Lord  Lansdownc  QLondon, 
1736)*  where  Lansdowne's  ViiidkatioH  of  his  Idnsman,  Sir  RiclMrd, 
against.  Clareadon's  charges  is  also  found.  See  also  Clarendon, 
History  of  ike  RebeUion,  edited  by  W.  D.  Nfacray  (Oxford.  1888}; 
and  R.  Granville,  The  King's  General  in  the  West  (1908). 

ORSHVILLB.  WILLIAM  WYHDHAH  GRJENVIILB,  Baeon 
(i759*'t8^4)f  English  statesman,  younflcst  son  of  George  Gren- 
viUe, waa  bom  on  the  asth  of  October  1759.  He  was  niucated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  gsim'ng  the  chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse  in  r779.  In  February  178a  GrenviUe  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  lor  the  borough  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  in  the  following  September  he  became  secretary  to  the 
lord  Ueutenant  of  Lnebnd,  who  at  this  time  was  his  brother. 
Earl  Temple,  afterwards  marquess  of  Buckingham.  He  left 
office  in  June  1783,  but  in  the  foU«whig  Dccen^nrrtie  became 
payaaaster-general  of  the  forces  under  his  cousin,  William  Pitt, 
and  in  1786  vicc'president  of  the  committee  of  trade.  In  1787 
he  was  sent  on  an  important  misabn  to  the  Hague  and  Versailfea 
with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  UoUand.  In  Januacy  1789  he 
waa  diosen  qieaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  vacated  the 
chair  in  the  same  year  on  being  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department;  dbout  t]^  same  time  he  resigned' his  other 
offices,  but  he  became  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  in 
November  1790  was  created  a  peer  as  Baron  GrenviUe.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  was  very  active  in  dirKting  the  business  of  the 
government,  and  in  1791  he  was  transferred  to  the  foreign  office, 
retaining  his  post  at  the  board  of  control  untU  1793.  He  waa 
doubtless  le^rded  by  Pitt  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  carry  out 
his  poUcy  with  reference  to  France,  but  in  the  succeeding  years 
he  and  his  chief  wen  isequcntly  at  variaaoa  on  iaportani 
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qucstimis  of  foreign  policy.  In  ^te  of  his  multifarious  duties 
At  the  foreign  office  Crenvillc  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  domestic  matters,  which  he  showed  by  introducing  various 
bills  into  the  House  of  Lords.  In  February  1801  he  resigned 
office  with  Pitt  because  George  III.  would  not  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  any  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief,  and  in 
opposition  he  gradually  separated  himself  from  his  former  leader. 
When  Pitt  returned  to  power  in  1804  GrcnviUe  rtfused  to  join 
the  ministry  unless  bis  political  ally,  Fox,  was  also  admitted 
thereto;  this  waa  impossible  and  he  remained  out  of  office  untjjl 
February  1806,  when  just  after  Pitt's  death  he  became  the 
nominal  head  of  a  coalition  government.  This  ministry  was  very 
unfortunate  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  but  it  deserves  to 
be  remembered  with  honour  on  account  of  the  act  passed  in  1807 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Its  influence,  howeveri 
was  weakened  by  the  death  of  Fox,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
minute  drawn  up  by  GrenviUc  and  some  of  his  colleagues  the 
king  demanded  from  his  ministers  an  assurance  that  in  future 
they  would  not  urge  upon  him  any  measures  for  the  relief  of 
Roman  Catholics.  They  refused  to  give  this  assurance  and  in 
March  1807  they  resigned.  Grenville's  attitude  in  this  matter 
was  somewhat  aggressive;  his  colleagues  were  not  unanimous 
in  supporting  him,  and  Sheridan,  one  of  them,  said  "  he  had 
known  many  men  knock  their  heads  against  a  wall,  but  he  had 
never  before  beaxd  of  any  man  who  collected  the  bricks  and  built 
the  very  wall  with  an  intention  to  knock  out  his  own  brains 
against  it." 

Lord  Grenville  never  held  office  again,  although  he  was 
requested  to  do  so  on  several  occasions.  He  continued,  however, 
to  take  part  in  public  life,  being  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of 
Roman  Catholic  eroandpation,  and  during  the  remaining  years  of 
his  active  political  career,  which  ended  in  X833,  he  ^enend^  voted 
with  the  Whigs,  although  in  1815  he  separated  himself  from  his 
colleague,  Charles  Grey,  and  supported  the  warlike  policy  of 
Lord  Liverpool.  In  1819,  when  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
distress  and  discontent  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  Grenville 
delivered  an  alarmist  speech  advocating  repressive  measures. 
His  concluding  years  were  spent  at  Dropmore,  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  died  on  the  X3th  of  January  1834.  His  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  179a,  was  Anne  (1772-1864), daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt, 
ist  Baron  Camelford,  but  he  had  no  issue  and  his  title  became 
extinct.    In  1809  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford  university. 

Though  Grenville's  talents  were  not  of  the  highest  order  his 
straightforwardness  and  industry,  together  with  his  knowledge 
of  politics  and  th«  moderation  of  his  opinions,  secured  for  him 
considerable  political  influence.  He  may  be  enrolled  among  the 
•band  of  English  statesmen  who  have  dtstioguished  themsdves 
in  literature.  He  edited  Lord  Chatham's  letters  to  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Camelford  (London,  1804,  and 
other  editions);  he  wrote  a  small  volume,  NugaeiieineaeiiSiA), 
being  translations  into  Latin  from  "English,  Greek  and  Italian,  and 
an  Essay  on  the  Supposed  Advantages  of  a  Sinking  Fund  (xSsS). 

The  Dropmore  MSS.  contain  much  of  Grenville's  eocrapondcnce, 
and  on  this  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  has  published  a 
report. 

QRBSHAH,  SIR  THOMAS  (1519-1579),  London  merchant, 
the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  of  Gresharo  College, 
London,  was  descended  from  an  old  Norfolk  family;  he  was  the 
only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresharo,  a  leading  London  merchant, 
who  for  some  time  held  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  and  for  his 
services  as  agent  of  Henry  VIII.  in  negotiating  loans  with  foreign 
merchants  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Though  his  father 
intended  him  to  follow  his  own  profession,  he  nevertheless  sent 
him  for  some  time  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  but  there  is  no 
information  as  to  the  duration  of  his  residence.  It  is  uncertain 
also  whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  that  be  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle  Sir  John  Gresham,  who  was  also  a  merchant,  but 
we  have  his  own  testimony  that  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
eight  yean.  In  1 545,  at  the  age  of  twe&ty4our,  he  waa  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
went  to  the  Low  Countries,  where,  either  00  hia  own  accouot  or 


on  that  of  his  lather  or  uncle,  he  both  carried  on  business  u  a 
merchant  and  acted  in  various  mailers  as  an  sgent  for  Henry 
VIII.    In  X  544  he  married  the  widow  of  William  Read,  a  London 
merchant,  but  he  stillconlipuedto  reside  principally  in  the  Low 
Countries,  having  his  headquarters  at  Antwerp.    When  in  1551 
the  mismanagement  of  Sir  William  DanscU,  "  king's  merchant " 
in  the  Low  Countries,  had  brought  the  English  government  into 
great  financial  embarrassment,  Gresham  was  called  in  to  give 
his  advice,  and  chosen  to  carry  out  his  own  proposals.    Their 
leading  feature  was  the  adoption  of  various  methods— highly 
ingenious,  but  quite  arbitrary  and  unfair — for  raising  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling  on  the  "  bourse  "  of  Antwerp,  and  it  was 
so  successful  that  in  a  few  years  nearly  all  King  Edwrard's  debts 
were  discharged.    Hie  advice  of  Gresham  was  likewise  sought 
by  the  government  in  all  their  money  difficnlties,  and  he  was 
also  frequently  employed  in  various  diplomatic  missions.    He 
had  no  stated  salary,  but  in  reward  of  his  services  received  from 
Edward  various  grants  of  lands,  the  annual  value  of  whidi  at  that 
time  was  ultimately  about  £400  a  year.      On  the  accession  of 
Mary  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  disfavonr,  aixl  nas  displaced 
in  his  post  by  Alderman  William  Dauntsey.    But  Dauntsey's 
financial  operations  were  not  very  successfiU  and  Gresham  was 
soon  reinstated;  and  as  he  profetted  his  zealous  desire  to  serve 
the  queen,  and  manifested  great  adroitness  both  in  negotiating 
loans  and  in  smuggling  money,  arms  and  foreign  goods,  not  only 
were  his  services  retained  throughout  her  reign,  but  besides  his 
salary  of  twenty  shillings  per  diem  he  received  grahts  of  church 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  £2oa    Under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
besides  continuing  in  his  post  as  financial  agent  of  the  crown, 
he  acted  temporarily  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  duchess  of 
Parma,  being  knighted  in  1559  previous  to  hb  departure.    By 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  he  was  compdled 
to  leave  Antwerp  on  the  X9th  of  March  1^7;  but,  tbou^  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  London,  he  continued  his 
busineM  as  merchant  and  financial  agent  of  the  government 
in  much  the  same  way  as  formerly.    Elizabeth  also  found  him 
useful  in  a  great  variety  of  other  ways,  among  which  was  that 
of  acting  as  jailer,  to  Lady  Mary  Grey,  who,  as  a  punishment  for 
marrying  Thomas  Keys  the  sergeant  porter,  remained  a  prisoner 
in  his  house  from  June  x  569  to  the  end  of  x  572.    In  1 565  Gresham 
made  a  proposal  to  the  court  of  akftermen  of  London  to  build 
at  his  own  expense  a  bourse  or  exchange,  on  condition  that  they 
purchased  for  this  purpose  a  piece  c^  suitable  ground.    la  thb 
proposal  he  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  as  well 
as  to  the  general  good  of  the  merchants,  for  by  a  yearly  rental 
of  £700  oUainied  for  the  shops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
he  received  a  sufficient  return  for  bis  trouble  and  expense. 
Gresham  died  suddenly,  apparently  of  ^x)plexy,  on  the  sist 
of  November  1579.    His  only  son  predeceased  him,  and  his 
illegitimate  daughter  Anne  he  married  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
brother  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon.    With  the  excq>tion  of  a 
number  of  small  sums  bequeathed  to  the  support  of  various 
charities,  the  bulk  of  hisprofierty,  consisting  of  estates  in  various 
parts  of  England  of  the  annual  Value  of  more  than  £2300,  was 
bequeathed  to  his  widow  and  her  heirs  with  the  stipulation  that 
after  her  decease  his  residence  in  BIshopsgate  Street,  as  well  as 
the  rents  arising  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  should  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  London  and  the  Mercers' 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  college  in  which  seven 
profesBon  should  lead  lectures— one  ocfa  day  of  the  week-*oo 
astronomy,  geometry,  physic,  law,  divinity,  rhetoric  and  music 
The  lectures  were  begun  in  1 597,  and  were  ddUvcrcd  intheorigjnal 
building  until  17M,  when,  on  the  ground  that  the  trustees  were 
losers  by  the  gift,  it  was  made  over  to  the  ciown  for  a  yeariy  rent 
of  £500,  and  converted  into  an  excne  office.    From  that  time 
a  room  in  the  Royal  Exchange  wns  Used  for  the  lectnres.  until  in 
1845  th<i  present  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £7000. 

A  aotktt  of  Gresham  is  contained  in  Fuller's  tVortkies  and  Wafd's 
Creskam  Prxtfessors;  but  the  fullest  account  of  him,  as  well  as  of  the 
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QBMUIL  WAURR  fKOIMNM  (xas><-i395>,  AmerkHn 
tUtnnwm  aad  juxift,  wia  bflmneAt  Laneivilk,  UMxHaou  taaatf, 
Indianft*  on  th«  17U1  of  March  1831^-  He  wptAt  two  yeu»  is  an 
academy  at  Cocy(km»  lodiana,  and  one  year  at  tlie  Indiana  State 
Uoivmity  at  Bteomington,  then  atudkd  law^  and  fa  i8s4  v«s 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  'vas  attivo  as  «  rempeign  epeakcr  lior 
the  RtmibMcan  ticket  in  1856^  and  in  x86e  wn  cbeted  to  the 
State  HouM  of  RepMsentatiwel  at  a.  Repuhlican  in  a  strong 
Ocmttcntiedittrict.  IntbeHovH 
on  miKtary  ailaits»  be  did  much  t*  pccpaic  the 
for  acrvioe  in  the  FedenI  army;  in  x86i  he  beoataie  colonel 
of  the  Slid  Indinna  Vohanteer  InfantiXt  end  anbaeiiuenlly  took 
part  in  Gnmt'a  Tennemee  oemfiatgn  of  t86»,andiathioperatione 
agalnit  Cocinth  and  Vicksbniy,  where  he  commanded  a  brigade. 
Ja  Attgast'x863  he  waa  appointed  brigftdiergoieral  of  wohmteerB, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Notches. 
In  1864  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  17th  Army  Corps 
in  Sherman's  Atlanta  csmpaigni  and  before  AUahtn,  on  the 
sotb  -of  July,  he  ncsived  a  wound  which  forced  Idm  to  reUrc 
from  ective  service^  end  left  him  lame  Cor  Ufe<  In  186s  he  was 
hrevettedmaior*gencfalofYQhiutcers.  After  the  war  he  pmctiied 
law  at  New  Albai^,  Indiana^  and  in  1869  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  United  Stotes  District  Judge  for  Indiana. 
In  April  1883  he  succeeded  Timothy  O.  Howe  (1816-1883)  as 
postmsstcr-general  in  President  Arthur's  calniiet,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Louisiana  Cotton^,  and  in 
September  1884  succeeded  Charles  J.  Folger  as  secietary  of  the 
trcaiuty.  In  the  foUowing  month  he  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  United  States  Judge  for  the  Seventh  Judicial 
Circuit.  Grcsham  was  a  cendMalift  for  the  Republican  pmsi- 
dential  nommntlon  in  1884  and  1888,  in  the  bttev  year  leading 
for  some  time  in  the  balloting.  Gradually,  however,  he  grew 
out  of  synqpathy  with  the  Republican  leaders  and  policy,  and  in 
189a  advoouied  the  election  of  the  Democmtic  candidate,  Grover 
Cleveland,  for  the  piesideocy.  From  the  7th  of  March  1893 
until  his  death  at  Washii^gton  on  the  a8th  «f  May  189^,  he  was 
secretary  of  state  in  President  Cleveland's  califaiet* 

ORBSHAM'S  LAW,  jn  economics,  the  name  suggested  in  1857 
by  H.  P.  Mncleod  for  the  principle  of  currency  which  may  be 
briefly  summariaed — "  bad  money  drives  out  good.**  Macleod 
gave  it  this  name,  which  has  been  nnivenally  adopted,  under  the 
impremioii  that  the  principle  was  fint  explained  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  in  1558.  In  reality  it  had  been  well  set  forth  by  earlier 
economic  writen,  notably  Ocesme  and  Copernicus.  Idadeod 
states  the4aw  in  .these  terms:  the  wont  form  of  cuifency  in 
drculatkm  regulates  the  vahie  of  the  whole  cuivency  and  drives 
all  other  forma  of  cnriency  out  of  drculation.  Gresham's  bw 
i4>pUes  where  there  is  under-wetght  or  debased  coin  in  circulation 
with  futt*weight  ooin  of  the  same  metaU  where  there  are  two 
metels  in  circulation,  and  one  is  undovalued  as  compared  with 
the  other,  and  where  inconvertible  paper  money  is  put  into 
circulation  side  by  side  with  a  metallic  currency.  See  further 
BncETiausM;  Money. 

GRBKBT,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  LOUIS  (1709-1777),  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Amiens  on  the  39th  of  August 
1709.  His  poem  Vert  Ytrt  is  his  main  title  to  fame.  He  spent, 
however,  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  regretting  the 
frivolity  which  enabled  him  to  produce  this  most  charming  of 
poems.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits  of  Amiens.  He  was 
accepted  as  a  oovioe  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  sent  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  CoUdge  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris.  After  completing 
his  course  he  was  appointed,  being  then  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  to  a  post  as  assistant  master  in  a  college  at  Rouen.  He  pub- 
lished Vert  Vert  at  Rouen  in  1734.  It  is  a  story,  in  itself  exceed- 
ingly humorous,  showing  how  a  parrot,  the  delight  of  a  convent, 
whose  talk  was  allot  prayers  and  pious  ejaculations,  was 
conveyed  to  another  convent  as  a  visitor  to  please  the  nuns.  On 
the  way  he  falls  among  bad  companions,  forgets  his  convent 
language,  and  shocks  the  sisters  on  arrival  by  profane  swearing. 
He  is  sent  back  in  disgrace,  punished  by  solitude  and  plain 
bread,  presently  repents,  reforms  and  is  killed  by  kindness.  The 
story,  however,  is  nothing.    The  treatment  of  the  subjea,  the 


atmoqihere  which  sutiouads  it,  the  ddieady  In  which  the  little 

piattlhigways  of  the  mms,  their  jealousies,  their  tiny  trifles^  aae 

peeeenttti,  takes  the  reader  entirely  by  surprfae.  The  poem  stands 

absehitdy  unrivalled,  even  among  French  conks  tn  serx. 

Gtcsset  found  hinnelf  famous.    He  left  Rosen,  went  up  to 

Paris,  when  he  found  refuge  In  the  same  gaitct  whicb  had 

shdtered  him  when  a  boy  at  the  CblUge  Louis  le  Grand,  and 

there  wrote  hia  scoend  poem,  la  CkarireuMe.    it  wss  followed 

by  the  Cothu  wtpr^mpUl,  the  Lmirm  t^Mirt  snd  Let  Ombra. 

Then  tnnhle  ckine  npen  him;  obmplaints  wera  made  to  the 

lathers  of  the  atteged  Ucentiouanesa  of  his  verses,  the  real  cauw 

of  complaint  being  the  ridicule  which  Veri  Vert  seemed  to  throw 

upon  the  whole  race  of  mma  and  the  anti-clerical  tendency  of 

the  other  poems,    An  rsampki,  it  was  urged,  most  be  made; 

Grtsset  was  expaBed  the  order.   Men  of  robust  mind  would  haW 

been  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a  3«ke.     Geesset,  who  had  never  been 

Unght  to  stand  alone,  went  forth  weeping.    He  went  to  Paris 

in  X740  and  then  produced  £d«uard  IJI^  a  tragedy  (1740) 

and  Sidmi  ( i74S>i »  comedy.  These  wen  f oUowed  by  Le  MiithotU 

which  still  keeps  the  suge^  and  is  qualified  by  Brunetite 

•s  the  best  verse  comedy  9f  the  Fnnch  i8th  century  thestn, 

not  excepting  even  the  Milr$nume  ol  Alexis  Piron.    Giesset 

waa  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1748.    And  then,  still  young, 

he  retired  to  Amiens,  where  hii  nfaipse  from  the  discipline  of  the 

church  becsme  the  snfaf  ea  of  the  deepest  remocse.    He  died 

at  Amiens  on  the  i6th  of  June  1777. 

TbebateditbnofliispoenMisA.A.R6flouard*s(i8il).  See  Jules 
Wogue,  A  B.  U  Grtetn  (1894). 

OBBtNA  ORIBI,  or  GsAimcv  Gsxem,  a  vvlbge  in  the  soatH- 
cast  of-  Dumfriessliiie^  Scotland,  about  8  m.  £v  of  Annan,  9  a. 
N.N.W.  of  Cariide,  and  f  m.  from  the  river  Sark,  hen  the 
divkiing>line  between  Engbnd  and  Scotland,  with  a  station  on 
the  Glasgow  k  Soutb-Wcstem  railway.  The  Cakdonlan-  ahd 
Kotth  British  railways  have  a  station  at  Gretna  on  the  English 
side  of  the  Border,  Aa  the  nearest  village  on  the  Scottish  side, 
Gretna  Green  was  notorious  as  the  resort  of  eloping  couples, 
who  had  failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  to 
their  union.  Up  till  x7S4f  'v^ben  Lord  Hardwicke's  act  abolishing 
clandestine  marriagea  came  into  force,  the  ceremony  had  00m- 
monly  been  performed  in  the  Fleet  prison  in  London.  After 
that  date  runaway  oonples  were  compelled  to  seek  the  hospitality 
of  a  counttywbere  it  sufficed  fbr  them  to  decbn  their  wish 
to  marry  in  the  presence  of  witnesMS.  At  Gretna  Green  the 
ceremony  waa  usually  performed  by  the  blacksmith,  but  the  toll- 
keeper,  fexrjnnan  or  in  fact  any  person  might  officiate,  and  the 
toUrhouse,  the  inn,  or,  after  x8s6,  Gretna  Hall  was  the  scene  of 
many  such  weddings,  the  fees  varying  from  half  a  guhiea  to  a 
sum  as  large  as  impudence  could  extort  or  cxtmvagance  bertow. 
As  many  as  two  hundred  couples  were  married  at  the  toll-hoon 
in  a  year.  The  romantic  traffic  was  practically,  though  not 
necessai^y,  put  an  end  to  in  1856,  when  the  bw  required  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  reside  in  Scotbnd  three  weeks  previous 
to  theevent.  

QRtrRY,  ANORlfc  BBMB8T  MODIBSB  <x74X-t8i3),  French 
composer,  was  born  at  Lilge  on  the  8th  of  February  2741,  hb 
father  being  a  poor  musicbn.  He  was  a  choir  boy  at  the  church 
of  St  Denis.  In  1753  he  became  a  pupil  of  Leclerc  and  bter  of 
Renekin  and  Moreau.  But  of  greater  importance  was  the. 
practical  tuition  he  received  by  attending  the  performance  of 
an  Italian  opera  company.  Here  he  heard  the  operaa  of  Galoppi, 
Pergolesi  and  other  masten;  and  the  desire  of  completing  hb 
own  studies  in  Ita^  was  the  immediate  result.  To  find  the 
necessary  means  he  composed  in  1 759  a  mass  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  canons  of  the  Li^e  cathedral,  and  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
Canon  Hurley  that  he  went  to  luly  in  the  March  of  1759.  In 
Rome  he  went  to  the  College  de  Li^.  Here  Gretry  resided  for 
five  years,  studiously  employed  in  completing  his  musical 
education  under  Casali.  His  proficiency  in  harmony  a  nd  counter- 
point was,  however,  according  to  his  own  confession,  at  all  times 
very  moderate.  Hb  first  great  success  wss  achieved  by  La 
Vendcmmiatrice,  an  Italian  intermexzoor  operetta,  composed  for 
the  Aliberti  theatre  in  Rome  and  received  with  universal 
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Applause.  It  is  said  that  the  study  oC  tlifr  scon  bf  one  of  Mon- 
•igny's  operas,  lent  to  him  by  a  seeretary  of  the  French  embasBy 
Jn  Rome*  decided  Gr6try  to  devote  himaelf  to  French  oomtc 
opera.  On  New  Year's  day  1767  he  accordingly-  ieh  Rome, 
^ond  after  a  short  stay  at  Geneva  (where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
;o{  Voltaire,  and  produced  another  operettia)  went  to  Paris. 
iThem  for  two  years  lie  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties, 
'incident  to  poverty  and  obscurity.  .He  was,  however,  not  without 
friends,  and  by  the  intercession  of  Count  Creuta,  the  Swedish 
ambassador,  Grftry  obtained  a^Hbretto  from  Marmontel,  whioh 
ht  set  to  music  in  less  than*  mx  weeks,  and  whioh,  on  its  perform-  • 
.ance  in  August  1768,  met  with  unparalleled  successL  The  name  ■ 
<of  the  opera  was  Lt  Huron.  Twoothen,  LucUe  and  Lm  TahUau 
iffarhtU,  soon  foUowed,  and  thenceforth  Gr6try's  position  as  the 
•leading  composer  of  comic  opera  was  safely  established^  Alto- 
gether he  composed  some  fifty  operas.  His  mssterpieces  are 
Zimire  et  Atcr  And  Rickard  Cteur  de  Lum, — the  first  produced  in 
C771,  the  second  in  17S4.  The  latter  in  an  indirect  way  became , 
connected  with  a  great  kbtoric  event.  In  it  occurs  the  celebrated 
«6mance,  O  Richard,  i  man  roit  Punners  Vabandotuut  which  was 
sung  at  the  banquet-^"  fatal  as  that  of  Thycstes,"  remarks 
Carlyle — ^given  by  the  bodyguard  to  the  officers  of  the  Versailles 
garrison  on  October  3,  1789.  The  McrieHiaisa  not  long  after- 
wards became  the  reply  of  the  people  to  the  expression  of  loyalty 
borrowed  from  Gr£try's  opera.  The  composer  himself  was  not . 
uninfluenced  by  the  great  events  he  witiMsaed,  and  the  titles  of ' 
some  of  his  operas^  such  as  La  R&sUre  ripublicaine  and  La  Fete 
de  la  raison,  sufficiently  indicate  the  qx>ch  to  which  they  belong; 
but  they  are  mere  piices  de  drconstanett  send  th^  Jtpublican 
enthusiasm  dtsp&yed  is  not  genuine.  Little  more,  successful 
iras  Gr£tiy  in  his  dealings  with  classical  sul^ects.  ■  His  genuine 
power  lay  in  the  delineation  of.  character  and  in  the  expression . 
of  tender  and  typically  French  sentiment:  The  structure  of  his 
concerted  pieces  on  the  other  hand  is  frequently  flimsy>  and  his 
instrumentatioA  so- feeble  that  the  orchestral  parts  of  some  of  his 
works  had  to  be  rewritten  by  other  composers,  in  order  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  modem  audiences..  Durnig  the  revcrfution 
Gr^try  lost  much  of  fats  property,  but  the  sudecssive  governments 
of  France  vied  in  faYouring  the  composer,  regardless  of  political 
diSerences.  From  the  old  court  he  received  distinctions  and 
rewards  of  all  kinds;  the  republic  made  him  an  inspector  of  the 
conservatoire;  Napoleon  granted  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour  and  a  pensidn.  Gr^try  died  on  the  g4tli  of  September 
y8i5,  at  the  Hermitage  in  Montmorency,  formeriy  the  house 
of-  Rousseau.  Fifteen  years  after  his  death  Gr^try's  heart  was 
transferred  to  his  birthplace,  permission  having  been  obttined 
after  a  tedious  lawsuit.  In  1842  a  coloteal  bronze  statue  of  the 
composer  was  set  up  at  IMgt* 

Sec  Michael  Brenet,  Vie  d&  Crltry  (Paris,  1884^ ;  Joach.  le  Breton, 
Notke  historigue  sur  la  vie  et  Us  omrates  de  Gritty  (Paris,  1814); 
A.  Grdtry  (his  nephew),  Gritry  en  famtUi  (Paris,  18 14);  felix  van 
HuUt,  Critry  (Li^ge,  1843);  L.  D.  S.  Hfitne  ^ioffnphiqtu  vtr  Critry 
(BruxeUes,  1869). 

OREUZB.  JEAN  BAPTI^fB  (1725-180$),  Ffcftch  painter,  was 
born  at  Toumus,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  2rst  of  August  1735,  and 
Is  generally  said  to  have  formed  his  own  talent;  this  is,  however, 
true  only  in  the  most  limited  sense,  for  at  an  eariy  age  his  in- 
cUnatfons,  though  thwarted  by  his  father,  wicre  encouraged  by  a 
Lymmese  artist  named  Gnindon,  or  Grondom,  who  enjoyed 
during  his  tifetimc  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait-painter. 
Grandon  not  only  persuaded  the  father  of  Greuze  to  give  way 
to  hh  son's  wishes,  and  permit  the  lad  to  accompany  him  as  his 
puprl  to  Lyons,  but,  when  at  a  later  date  he  himself  left  Lyons 
for  Paris— where  his  son-in-law  Grit ry  the  celebrated  composer 
enjoyed  the  height  of  favour — Grandon  carried  young  Greuze  with 
him.  Settled  in  Paris,  Greuze  worked  from  the  living  model  ih 
the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  did  liot  attract  the  attention 
of  his  teachers;  and  when  he  produced  his  first  picture, "  Le  P^re 
de  famille  cxpliquant  la  Bible  a  scs  enfants,''  considerable  doubt 
was  felt  and  shown  as  to  his  share  in  its  production.  By  other 
and  more  remarkable  works  of  the  same  class  Greuze  soon 
established  his  daims  beyond  contest,  and  won  for  hhnself  the 


notice  ^d  svpport  of  the  iveMUAwri  >00Bii6Sscuf  iM^tSki  de 
Jnlly,  the  brotber-in4aw  of  Madame  d'£pinay.   la  1755  Greuze 
exhftkited  his  "Aveugla  tnKnp6,"  upon  wldch,  presented  by 
Pigalle  the  sculptor,  he  waa  immediately  ag^  by  the  Academy. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  same  year  he  left  France  for  Italy,  ia 
company, with  the  Abbi  Loius  Gougsnot,  who  had  deserted  from 
the  magistrature-^although  he  had  obtained  the  post  of  "  con- 
•eUlkr  ao  Chfttclet  "-^in  order  to  take  the  ^-  petit  coUct.'' 
Gottgenot  had-aome  acquafAtanccwitfa  the  arts,  and  was  highly 
valued  by  the  Academteiaiis,  who,  during  his  journey  with 
Greiize,  dcoted  him  an  honorary  nember  of  their  body  oa 
iw«ount  of  his  studies  in  mjrthblqsy-  and  allegory}  bb  acquire 
nents  in  these  respects  areaiud  to  have  been  largely  utilized  by 
tbem,  but  to  Greuze  th^y  were  of  doubtful  advantage,  and  be 
lost  latber  than  gained  by  this  visit  to  Italy  in  Goqgenot's 
company.    He  had  undertaken:  it  probably  in  order  to  silence 
those  who  taxed  him  with  ignorance  of  "  great  models  of  style," 
but  the  Italian  subjects  which  fonoed  the  e&tirety  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Salon  of  1757  showed  that  he  had  been  put  on  a 
false  track,  and  he  speedily  returned  to  the  source  of  his  fim 
inspiration.   In  1759, 1761  ("  L'Accordfcdevillage"— Louvre), 
and  1763  Greuze  exhibited  with  ever>increasing  success;  in  1765 
he  reached  ilie  zenith  of  his  powers  and  repuutlon.   In  that  year 
he  was  represented  with  no  less  thin  thirteen  works,  amongA 
which  may  be  dtcd  "  La  Jeune  Fille  qui  pleure  son  oiscau  mort," 
"  U  Bonne  Mere,"  "Le  Maovais  fils  puni "  (Uuvre)  and  "  U 
MaKdlctionpatenielle"  (Louvre).  The  Academy  took  occan'oato 
press  Greuze  for  his  diploma  picture,  the-execution  ^f  which  bad 
been  Ibng  debyed,  and  forbade  him  to  exhibit  on  their-waUfi 
antU  he  had  com|>lied  wkh  thdr  regtthitionsc  *'  J'ai  vu  la  leftre," 
says  DIdeiot,  "qui  est  un  mbdtfe  d%onn€tet6  et  d'estine; 
j'ai  vu  la  riponse  de  Greuze,  qui  est  un  modde  de  vaAiti 
et  dlmpertintoce:  il  fallait  appuyer  cela  d'un  chef-d'oeuvre, 
et  c'est  ce  que  Greuze  n'a  pas  fait."    Oreuze  ^rishcd  to  be 
received  as  a  historical  painter,  and  produced  a  ^vork  which  be 
intended,  to  vindicate  his  right  to  demise  hfs  qualifications  as  a 
peitUredegenri,  This  unfortunate  canvas^*'  Sev£reet  Caracalla" 
(Lmivre)^aa  exhibited  in  1769  side  by  side  wltk  Greuxe's 
portrait  of  Jeaunt  (Louvre)  and  his  admirable  "  Petite  Filk  aa 
chien  noir."  The  Academidans  rooeivcd  their  new  member  with 
all  due  honours,  but  at  the  dow  of  the  ceremoniea  the  Director 
addressed  Greuze  in  these  word»— *'  Monsieur,  TAcadtoie  vous 
a  recu,  mais  c'est  comme  peihtre  de  genre;  elle  a  en  ^rd  i  vos 
andenncs  productions,  qui  sont  excettentes,  et  elle  a  fem^  ies 
yeux  sur  celle-d,  qui  n'est  digne  nl  d'eUe  nt  de  vouH"   Greuze, 
greatly  incensed,  quameUed  with  his  cmfrhttt  and  ceased  to 
exhibit  until)  m  1804,  the  Revolution  bad  thrown  open  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  to  all  the  world.   In  the  foUoiw^g  year,  oh  the 
4th  of  Mareh  180$,  he  died  in  the  Louvre  ift  great  poverty.  He 
had  beenin  receipt  of  considerable  wealth,  which  he  had  dissi- 
pated by  extravagance  and  bad  management,  ao  that  during 
his  closing  years  he  was  farced  even  to  solidt  commissions  which 
his  enfeebled  powers  no  longer  enabled  Ki#n  to  catry  out  wiih 
success.   The  brilliant  reputation  which  Gr^kize  acquired  seems 
to  have  been  due,  not  to  his  acquirements  as  a  painter^for 
his  practice  is  evidently  that  current  in  his  own  day — but  to  the 
character  of  the  subjects  which  he  treated. '  That  return  to 
nature  which  inspired  Rousseau^s  attacks  upon  an  artifidal 
d^lization  demanded  expression  in  art.    Dldctot,  in  Le  FiU 
natutH  ef  te  pin  de  famille^  tried  to  turn  the  vein  of  dohiestir 
drama  to  account  on  the  stage;  that  which  he  tried  and  failed 
to  do  Greuze,  fn  painting,  achieved  with  extraordinary  success, 
although  his  works,  like  the  plays  of  Diderot,  were  affected  by 
that  very  artificiality  against  which  they  protested.   The  toudi 
of  melodramatic  exaggeration,  however,  which  runs  through 
them  finds  an  apology  in  the  firm  and  brilliant  play  of  line,  in  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  the  flesh  tints,  in  the  enticing  softness  of 
expression  (often  ohiained  by  almost  an  abuse  of  mi  plats),  by  the 
alluring  ulr  of  hetiHh  and  youth,  by  the  sensuous  attTactions,  in 
short,  with  which  Greuze  investaliis  lessons  of  bourgeois  morality. 
As  Diderot  said  of  •  La  Bonne  Mire,*'"  c»  ptMie  la  population;" 
and  a  cmain  |>rquairicy  of  contrast  is  the  result  which  never 
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faib  to  obtain  admiren.  *'  La  Jeiikie  TiBa  i  Fagaeau  "  fetched, 
indecd,at  the  PourtaiibBalBai  i86$»  iio  leu  Uum  i,ooo,aao£raiKa. 
Oiteof  Greuae'a  pupiit,  Madame  Le  Doax»  tmitalcd  with  succcaa 
Che  Maimer  of  her  loaatcr;  hie.  daughter  aad  granddaughter; 
Madame  de  Valory,  also  inherited  seme  tiadiliona  of  bis  taJent. 
MMbiOM  de  Valory  publiahed  in  1813  a  eomtdie«vmudeville, 
GfKMv»  om  foceordic  de  tttfofr,  to  which  dm  prefixed  A  notice 
of  her  graadfllher't  life  and  wacka^  and  theSolMwol  Diderot  abo 
contain,  besides  many  other  particuhua,  the  story  at  fuD  length 
of  Greoe'i  quarrel  with  the  Academy.  Four  el  the  most 
distittguiahed  engravers  of  that  date,  Massaxd  pto,  Flipart, 
GaiUard  aad  Levasseur,  were  specially  entrusted  by  Grcuae 
with  the  repvodUciioa  of  his  aub)ccts,  but  there  are  also  excellent 
prints  by  other  engravers,  notably  by  Cars  and  Le  Baa. 
See  alio  NorroaiMl.  y.  A.  C^rciisc  (1893).  (E.F.  S,D.) 

QREVILLB.  €HARLES  CAVBKDUH  FULKB  (1794^1865), 
English  diarist,  a  great-grandson  by-faia  father  of  the  stk  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  son  of  Lady  Charlotte  BentiDdc,  daughter  of  the 
duke,  of  Portland,  fonnerly  a  leader  of  the  WUg  party,  and 
first  minister  of  the  crown,  waa  boru'on  the  snd  of  April  1794. 
Much  of  his  childhood  was  qient  at  his  graodfather'a  house 
at  BiUsirade.  He  waa  one  of  the  pages  of  Geof^e  HL,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  but  he  left  the 
univecsity  cazly,  havmg  been  appomtcJd  private  .secretary  to 
Earl  Bathnrst  i>efore  be  was  twenty.  The  mtercst  of  the  duke 
of  Portland  had  secuhsl  for  him  the  secretaryship  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica^  which  was  a  sinecure  office,  the  duties  being  per- 
ibrmed  by  a  deputy,  aad  the  levetsidn  of  the  clerkship  of  the 
ooundL  GreviUe  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
derk  of  the  oouadl  in  ordinary  in  189 1,  and  continued  to  perfenn 
thena  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  thcpeConi  served  Under  three 
suoccasive sovereigns, — George IV.,  WilUamlV. arid  Victoria,'^- 
and  although  00  political  or  confidential  fuactioab  are  attached 
to  that  oSce,  it  is  one  which' brings  a  man  Into  habitual  inter- 
course with  the  chiefs  of  all  the  parties  in  (he  state.  WclUbora^ 
weDnbred,  handsome  and  accompll8hed»  CreWUe  led  the  easy 
Mf c  of  a  aaan  of  fashion,  takfarig  an  oooaai^nal  part  in  the  tmnsac- 
tions  of  his  day  and  much  consulted  in  the  affairs  of  pifvate  life. 
Until  1&5S  when  he  sold  his  stud,  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  turf,  ajid  he  trained  soccessivety  with  Lord  George  Bentiacfc, 
and  with  the  duke  of  Portland.  But  the  celebrity  which  now. 
attaches  to  his  name  is  entirely  due  t«  the  poathumeua  publication 
of  a  portion  of  a  Journal  or  Diary  which  it  was  his  practice  Xo^ 
keep  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  These  papers  were 
given  by  him  to  his  friend  Mr  Henry  Reeve  a  short  time  before 
his  death  (which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  January  1865),  with 
an  in|ttnction  that  they  should  be  pubUshedi  aa  far  as  waa 
feasible,  at  not  too  remote  a  period  after  the  writer's  death.  The 
journals  of  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  (extending 
from  1820  to  1837)  were  accordingly  so  published  in  obedience 
to  bis  directions  about  ten  years  after  tha^  event.  Few  publica- 
tions have  been  received  with  greater  interest  by  the  public; 
five  large  editions  were  sold  in  little  more  thati  a  year,  and  the 
demand  in  America  was  as  great  as  in  England.  These  journals 
were  regarded  as  a  faithful  record  of  the  impressions  made  en 
the  mind  of  a  competent  observer,  at  the  time,  by  the  events  he 
witnessed  And  the  persons  with  whom  he  associated.  GreviHe 
did  not  stoop  to  collect  or  record  private  scandal.  His  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  leave  behind  him  some  of  the  materials 
of  history,  by  which  the  men  and  actions  of  his  own  time  would 
be  judged.  He  records  not  so  much  public  events  aa  the  private 
causes  which  led  to  them;  and  perhaps  no  English  memoir- 
writer  has  left  behind  him  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  19th  century.  Greville  published  anonymously,  in 
i845t  a  volume  on  the  Pnsi  and  Presetil  Policy  &f  Engfand  id 
Irdcndt  in  which  he  advocated  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  dcfgy;  and  he  waa  also  the  author  of  several  pamphlets 
on  the  events  of  his  day. 

His  brother,  ^enry  Osbville  (t8oi-i87i),  attache  to  the 
British  embassy  in  Paris  from  1834  to  1844,  also  kept  a  diary, 
of  which  part  was  published  by  Viscountess  Enfidd,  Lenes/reM 
ik9  Diary  qJ  Binry  CrmlU  (LondoOi  18S5-1884}. 


See  the  ^lefaceend  notes  to  the  CrmlU  Mtmoir^  by  Hentv  Reeve^ 
The  mcmoin  appeared  in  three  seta — one  from  1817  to  1837  (London« 
1875. 3  vot&.),  and  two  for  the  period  from  1837  to  i860,  three  volumctf 
in  188S  and  two  in  1887.  When  the  first  series  a{>pearGd  in  1675  some 
poanges cauaedesOrenie  offence.  The  eopies  issued  wcie  as  far  aa> 
ponible  recalled  and  passages  supprewed. 

QRfiVIN,  JAOQUBS  (c.  x  539*1 570),  French  dramatist,  was  borik 
at  Clermont  about  1539.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  universKy 
of  Paria.  He  became  a  disdple  of  Ronsard,  and  waa  one  of  the 
band  of  dramatista  who  sought  to  inlroduoe  the  classical  drama 
in  Feaace.  As  Satntc-Beuve  points  out,  the  comedies  of  Gr€vin, 
show  considerable  affinity  with  t&e  farces  and  soUes  that  preceded 
them..  Hia  first  phiy,  Li  Maubmtme^  was  lost,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  a  new  ooniedy,  La  Triseritre^  first  performed  at  tb6 
college  of  Beauvaia  in  1558)  though*  ii  hod  been  originally  com« 
peaed  at  the  desire  of  Henry  II.  to  cdebcatc  the  marriage  of 
Claude,  duchess  of  Lorraine.  In  1560  foltowod  the  tragedy  of* 
Jtdes  C^tar,  imitated  from  the  Latin  of  Muret,  and  a  comedy^ 
Let  £baMiSf  the  most  important  but  also  the  most  indecent  oC 
hia  works.  Grfivia  waa  also  the  author  of  some  medical  worka 
and  of  miscellaneous  poems,  which  were  praised  by. Ronsard. 
until  the  f  rienda  were  sepaeated  by  religious  differences.  Gr6vih- 
became  in  1561  physician  and  couiaellorto  Margaret  of  Savoy^ 
and  died  at  her  court  in  Turin  in  rsTo. 

The  Thidtrt  of  |aoqoes  Gr6vin  waa  prnited  In  i^a.  and  in  Vim 
Ancitn  TMdtrt  frettfais,  vol.  tv.  (x855'-l856}.  See  L.  Pinverfr 
Jacques  Crivin  (1899). 

ORi^VY,  FRAHgOIS  PAUL  JOLBS  (181 3-1 89rK  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  was  bom  at  Mont-sous- Vaudrey  m  the 
Jura,  on  the  xsth  ol  August  1813.  He  bbcaihb  «n  advocate  in 
1837,  and,  hsEving  steadily  maintained  republican  priadplea 
under  the  Orleans  monarchy,  was  dected  by  his  native  depart- 
ment to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848.  Foreseeing  that 
Louis!  Btoaparte  would  be  elected  president  by  the  people,  he 
proposed  to  vest  the  chief  authority  in  a  president  of  the  Coundl 
dected  and  removable  by  the  Assembly,  or  in  other  words,  t» 
suppress  the  Presidmcy  of  the  Republic.  After  the  C0up  d^itai 
this  proposition  gained  GrCvy  a  reputaUon  for  sagadt^,  and  upon 
his  return  to  public  life  in  x868  he  took  a  prominent  place  i» 
the  republican  party.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  was 
chosen  pvtsident  of  the  Assembly  on  the  x6th  of  February  187 r, 
and  occupied  this  position  tiH  the  snd  of  ^ril  1876,  when  he 
resigned  on  ajccoont  of  the  opposition  of  the  Right,  iriiioh' 
blamed  Mm  for  having  called  one  of  fits  tnemben  t4  order  in  the 
sessioB  of  the  previous  day.  On  the  8th  of  llarch  1876  he  wa« 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  post  which  he 
filled  with  such  effidency  that  upon  the  redgnatlon  of  Maedial 
MicMahon  he  seemed  to  step  naturally  into  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic  (30th  January  1^9);  «nd  was  dected  without 
opposition  by  the  repubUcan  parties  (see  Fbance:  History), 
djuiet,  shrewd,  attentive  to  the  public  interest  and  his  own, 
but  without  any  particular  disthictioni  he  would  have  Idt  an 
unblemished  reputation  if  he  bkd  not  unfortunately  accepted 
a  second  term  (i8th  December  1885).  Shortly  afterwards  the 
traffic  of  his  son-in-law  (Danid  Wilson),  in  the  decoratidns  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  came  to  light.  Gr6vy  was  not  accused  of 
personal  participation  in  these  scandals,  but  he  was  somewhat 
obstinate  in  refusing  to  realize  that  be  was  responsible  indirectly 
for  the  use  which  his  relative  had  rhade  of  the  £lys6e,  and  it  had 
to  be  unpleasantly  impressed  upoA  him  that  his  resignation  was 
inevitable  (»nd  December  r887).  He  died  at  Mont-aoua-Vaudrey 
on  the  9th  of  September  r8^i.  He  bwed  both  his  success  and 
his  failure  to  the  completenesa  with  which  he  represented  the 
partictdar  type  of  the  thrifty,  generallv  sensible  and  patriotic^ 
but  narrow-minded  and  frequently  egoistic  bowgeois. 

See  his  Diseomts  peUliquKs  et  Judiciaires,  rapports  «l  mossa^ot 
.  .  .  auompainis  de  notices  kiston^ne*  d  prtMs  d'me  snlrediKlian 
par  L,  DeMronsse  (2  vols..  1888). 

GRtW,  NBHBHIAH  (x64r-i7i3),  Eng^sh  vegeUble  anatomist 
aAd  physiologist,  was  the  only  son  of  Obadiah  Grew  (i6o7>t688>, 
Nonconformist  divine  and  vicar  of  St  Michael's,  Coventry,  and 
was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1641 .  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
b  ififii,  and  ten  years  Uter  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leidetti 
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'histheshb^ngDisfutaliomedic^pkynca  .  .  .  detiqu&renenoso. 
He  began  observations  oo  the  anatomy  of  plants  in  1664,  and  in 
1670  his  essay,  Tkc  Anatomy  of  Vegetables  begttn,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  on  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  in  the  following  year  elected  a  fellow.  In 
267a,  when  the  essay  was  published,  he  settled  in  LoAdon,  and 
soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice  as  a  physician.  In  167^ 
he  published  his  Idea  of  a  Phytological  Hislory,  Which  consisted 
of  papers  be  had  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  in  1677  he  succeeded  Henry  Oldenbui^g  as 
secretary  of  the  society.  He  edited  the  'PhUos^pkUat  TroMsac* 
tians  in  1678-1679,  and  in  i6fti  he  published  "  by  request "  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  rarities  preserved  at  Gtcsham 
College,  with  which  were  pnoted  s^me  papers  he  had  read  lo 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  Comparaiim  Anatomy  of  Slomaehs  and 
Cuts.  In  1682  appeared  his  great  work  on  the  Anatomy  of 
FtantSt  which  also  was  largely  a  collection  of  previous  publications. 
It  was  divided  into  four  books,  Anatomy  of  Vegetabtes  btgrnni 
Anatomy  of  Roots,  Anatomy  of  Trunks  and  Anatomy  of  LeoMs, 
Flowers,  Fruits  and  Seeds,  and  was  illustrated  with  eighty-two 
plates,  while  appehded  to  it  were  seven  papers  mostly  of  a 
chemical  character.  Among  his  other  pubHcatrans  were  ^eor 
water  made  Fresh  (1684),  the  NalMro  and  Use  of  the  Salt  contained 
m  Epsdm  and  such  other  Waters  (1697),  which  was  a  rendering 
of  his  Tractalus  de  salts  .  ,  .  usu  (1695),  and  Cosmologia  sacra 
(1701).  He  died  suddenly  on  the  a 5th  of  March  17x2.  Linnaeus 
nuned  a  genus  of  trees-  Crettia  (nat.  ord.  Tlliaceae)  in  Ids 
honour. 

QRBf,  CHARLES  GREY,  2ND  EaIll  (t7^4'x845)i  English 
statesman,  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  General  Sir  Charies 
Grcy^  afterwards  ist  Earl  Grey.  He  was  bom  at  his  father's 
residence,  Fallodon,  near  Alnwick,  on  the  13th  of  March  1764. 
General  Grey  (i 729-1807),  who  was  a  younger  son  of  the  house 
of  Grey  of  Howick,  one  of  the  most  considerable  territorial 
families  in  Northumberland,  had  ahready  begun  a  career  of  activte 
service  which,  like  the  political  career  of  his  son,  coveted  nearly 
half  a  century.  Before  the  latter  was  bom,  General  Grey  had 
served  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  BruASWJck  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  had  been  wounded  at  Miodeo.  While  the  son 
was  making  verses  at  Eton,  the  father  was  serving  against  the 
revolted  colonbts  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  while 
the  young  membetjor  Northumberland  was  denouncing  Pitt's 
war  against  the  Convention,  the  veteran  sokiier  was  destroying 
the  remnant  of  tlK  French  colonial  empire  by  the  capture  of 
Martinique  and  Guaddoupe.  When  Napoleon  threatened  an 
invasion,  General  Giey  took  the  command  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict, and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage, 
as  Baron  Grey  of  Alnwick,  being  created  in  1806  Bail  Grey  and 
Viscount  Howick.  His  elder  brother,  Sir  Henry  Grey  of  Howick, 
the  head  of  the  family,  had  supported  the  government  in  parlla^ 
ment.  But  the  political  career  of  young  Grey»  who  was  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  family  estates,  took  a  different  complexion. 

Young  Grey  expected  to  reoccupy  the  seat  which  had  been 
his  uncle's;  and  his  eaiiy  years  were  spent  in  preparation  for 
a  parliamentary  career.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Cambridge.  William  Pitt,  a  youth  five  years  older, 
was  then  in  residence  as  a  master  of  arts,  studiously  paying  court 
to  the  Whigs  of  the  university;  and  at  the  general  election  of 
1780  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  academical  seat. 
His  name  stood  last  on  the  poU,  but  he  was  brought  in  elsewhere, 
and  his  ^t  speech  proved  him  a  man  of  the  first  mark.  The 
unparalleled  successes  which  followed  portended  grave  changes. 
Pitt's  elevation  to  the  premiership,  his  brilliant  and  hard-fought 
battle  in  the  house,  and  bis  complete  rout  of  the  Whig  party  at 
the  general  election  of  1784,  when  he  came  in  for  Cambridge 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  threatened  the  great  territorial  interest 
with  nothing  less  than  extinction.  It  was  to  this  interest  that 
Grey  bdonged;  and  hotce,  when  at  length  returned  for  North- 
umberland in  1 786,  he  at  once  came  forward  as  a  vigorous  assailant 
of  the  government  of  Pitt.  He  was  hailed  by  the  opposition, 
and  associated  with  Fox,  Burke  and  Sheridan  as  a  manager  in  the 
Hastings  impeachment.     During  the  ninelecn .  years  which 


remained  of  the  cacecr  ht  Foa,  he  foUowed  the  great  WUg 
stateisman  with  absolute  fidelity,  and  succeeded  him  as  leader 
of  the  party.-  The  shertcomiags  of  Fox's  statesnanship  were 
inherited  by  Grey.  .Both,  were  equally  devoid  o(  pditical 
originality,  shunned  the  severer  labours  of  the  politldan,  and 
instinctively  feared-  aay  deviation  I«db  the  iradltiotts  of  their 
partyj  Sudi  men  cannot  save  a  party  in  Its  decadence,  and  tiie 
histoty  Of  EoK  and  Grey  has  been  aptly  termed  the  ftdsiory  of 
thip  decline  and  fall  of  Whiggism. 

The  stunning  bbw  of  1784  was  the-fiiU  incident  in  this  history. 
Its  full  signifiouux  was  not  at  once  perceived.  An  opposition, 
however  weak  in  the  beginning,  generally  has  a  tendency  to 
revive,  and  Grey's  early  successes  in  the  house  helped  to  revive 
the  Foxites.  The  European  situation  became  favourable  to  this 
revi^  The  struggle  in  France  for  popular  rights,  cufaninating 
in  the  great  Revolution;  was  wratKhed  by  Fox  with  latercslcd 
sympathy.  He  affected  to  regard  the  domination  of  Pitt  as  the 
domination  of  the  crown,  and  as  leading  logically  to  abeidttiiam, 
and  saw  in  that  popular  sympathy  for  the  Frnicfa  Revolutioa 
vduch  naturally  arose  in  En^nd  an  instrument  which  mic^t 
be  employed  to  overthrow  this  domination. 

But  Pitt  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  windfall  The  spread  of 
"Jacobinism,"  or  "Ffench  princq)les,"  became  the  pretext 
on  which  the  stronger  half  of  the  opposition  went  over  to  the 
government  Burke  led  the  movement  in  the  Cofflknons,  the  duke 
of  Piartland  and  Lord  Fitawilliam  in  the  Lords,  and  with  this 
second  incident  in  the  Whig  decline  began  the  difficulties  of 
Grey's  career.  The  domination  of  the  premier  had  already 
stirmd  the  keenest  resentment  in  the  younger  and  more  ombilioiis 
members  of  the  Whig  party.  Freed  from  the  restrasnt  of  the 
steadier  politicians  under  Bucke  and  Portland,  the  residuum 
under  Fox  fell  into  a  series  of  gfltve  mistakes.  Of  ihis  rtaiduuro 
Grey  became  tJhe  moving  spirit,  for  though  Fox  did  not  cl^cck 
their  activity,  he  disclaimed  theicsponsibtlity  of  their  policy. 
Fox-had  rfifused  to  condemn  "  French  principles,"  and  denounced 
the  war  with  France;  but  he  would  take  no  part  in  exdting 
agitation  in  England.-  It  was  otherwise  with  the  restless  spirits 
among  whom  Grey  was  found. .  Enraged  by  the  attitude  of  Pitt, 
which  was  grounded  on  the  support  of  the  constituencies  as  they 
then  stood,  the  residuum  plotted  an  itt>tmted.  agitation  fbr 
parliamentary  reform. 

The  demand  for  parUamentaiy  reform  was  as  yet  in  a  rudi- 
mentary stage.  Forty  yean  later  it  had  become  the  demand  of 
an  unenfranchised  nation,  disabused  by  a  sudden  spread  of 
political  and  eoonomical  knowledge.  It  was  as  yet  but  the 
ocgisional  inatnuneni  of  the  scheming  poUtidan.  Chatham 
had  employed  the  cry  an  this  sense.  The  Middlesex  agitators 
had  done  the  same;  even  the  premier  of  the  time,  after  his 
accession  to  power,  had  sought  to  strengthen  his  hainds  in  the 
same  way.  But  Pitt's  hands  were  now  strengthened  abundantly; 
whereas  the  opposition  had  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by 
such  a  measure.  The  cry  for  reform  thus  became  their  natural 
expedient.  Powerless  to  carry  reform  in  the  House,  they  sought 
to  overawe  parliament  by  external  agitation,  and  forined  the 
Society  pf  the  Friends  of  the  People,  destined  to  unite  the  forces 
of  an  the  "  patriotic  "  societies  which  already  existed  in  the 
country,  and  to  pour  their  violence  irresistibly  on  a  terrified 
parliament.  Grey  and  his  friends  were  enrolled  in  this  portentous 
association,  and  presented  in  parliament  its  menacing  petitions. 
Such  petitions,  which  were  in  fact  violent  impeachments  of 
parliament  itself,  proceeding  from  voluntary  associations  having 
no  corporate  existence,  had  been  hitherto  unknown  in  the  English 
parliament.  They  had  been  well  known  in  the  French  assembly. 
They  had  heralded  and  furthered  the  victory  of  the  Jacobins, 
the  dissolution  of  the  oonstitution,  the  calling  of  the  Omventios 
and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  was  odffnally  aa 
after-dinner  folly,  extemporized  at  the  house  of  a  man  who  after* 
wards  gained  an  earldom  by  denouncing  it  as  seditious.  Fox 
discountenanced  it,  though  he  did  not  directly  condemn  it;  but 
Grey  was  overborne  by  the  fierce  Jacobinism  of  Lauderdale,  and 
avowed  himself  ths  padtameaiary  mouthpiece  of  this  dangerous 
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•gitaUoo.  But  Pftt,  stroBf  in  bb  poiilion,  cut  the  ground 
from  nuder  Grey's  feet  by  suppressing  the  agitatkm  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Gagging 
Acts  and  the  state  prosecutions  form  a  parafol  historical  episode. 
But  the  discredit  belongs  as  much  to  Grey  and  Lauderdale  as  to 
Pitt.  Grey  always  spoke  regretfully  of  his  share  in  the  movement. 
"  One  word  from  Fox,  "  he  said,  "  would  have  kept  me  out  of 
an  the  mess  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  But  he  never  spoke  it." 
It  waa  Grey  who  moved  the  Impeachment  of  Pitt,  and  he  next 
promoted  the  eqtudly  foolish  "  Secession."  Since  the  parliament 
did  not  properly  represent  the  nation,  and  refused  to  reform  itself 
or  to  impeach  the  minister,  nothing  remained  but  to  disown  it; 
and  the  oi^Msltlen  announced  their  intention  of  "  seceding," 
or  systematically  absenting  themselves  from  their  places  in 
parliament.  Tlds  futile  movement  was  originated  by  Grey, 
Lauderdale  and  the  duke  of  Bedford.  It  obtained  a  somewhat 
wider  support.  It  suited  the  languor  of  some  dispirited 
politicians  like  Fox,  and  the  avarice  of  some  lawyers  in  large 
practice  like  Ersklne;  but  sensible  politicians  at  once  condemned 
it.  It  directly  ignored  parliamentary  government,  and  amounted 
to  nothing  but  a  pettish  threat  of  revolution.  "  Secession," 
said  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  chanctetistic  shrewdness,  "  ekher 
means  rebellion,  or  it  b  nonsense."  Pitt  easily  dashed  this  feeble 
weapon  from  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  He  roused  jealousy 
in  the  absent  by  pndsing  the  parts  and  the  patriotism  of  the  rest, 
and  thus  gradually  brought  them  back.  Grey  himself  reappeared 
to  protest  against  the  union  with  Ireland. 

When  Pitt  died  in  1806  nothing  could  prevent  the  rennited 

opposition  from  coming  into  power,  and  thus  the  Broad-bottom 

ministry  was  formed  under  Fox.  On  his  death  Grenville  became 

premier,  and  Grey,  now  Lord  Howick,  foreign  secretary,  and 

leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.   Disunion,  always  the  bane  of 

English  Liberalism,  lurked  in  the  coalition,  and  the  Foxites 

and  Grenvillites  were  only  ostensibly  at  one.   Grey  opposed  the 

war  po&cy  of  Grenville;  and  this  policy  was  not  more  successful 

than  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Pitt.   And  the  change  from  the 

leadership  of  Fox  to  that  of  Grenville  was  only  too  perceptible. 

Both  in  court  and  country  Grenville  affected  the  role  of  Pitt,  and 

assumed  a  stiff  and  peremptory  attitude  which  ill  became  him. 

An  ill-advised  dissolution  weakened  their  majority;  they  lost 

ground  by  the  "  delicate  Investigation  "  into  the  conduct  of  the 

princess  of  Wales;  Lord  Henry  Petty's  budget  was  too  specious 

to  command  confidence;  and  the  king,  fully  aware  of  their 

weak  situation ,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  them.   When  they  proposed 

to  concede  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  claims,  George  refused 

and  demanded  of  them  an  undertaking  never  to  propose  such 

a  measure  again.    This  was  refused,  and  the  Grenville-Grey 

cabinet  retired  in  March  1807.   In  the  same  year  Grey's  father 

died,  and  Grey  went  to  the  Upper  Hon9e.    Opposition  united 

Grey  and  Grenville  for  a  time,  but  the  parties  finally  split  on 

the  old  war  question.    When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba 

in  18x5,  and  once  more  seized  the  government  of  France,  the 

same  question  arose  which  had  arisen  in  1793,  Was  England  to  go 

to  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons?   Grenville  followed 

the  traditions  of  Pitt,  and  supported  the  ministry  in  at  once 

renewing  hostilities.  Grey  followed  those  of  Fox,  and  maintained 

the  right  of  France  to  choose  her  own  governors,  and  the  im- 

possibility  of  checking  the  reaction  In  the  emperor's  favour. 

The  victory  of  Waterloo  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  but  the 

disruption  became  permanent.  The  termination  of  the  war,  and 

the  cessation  of  all  aaion  in  common,  reduced  the  power  of  the 

opposition  to  nothing.  Grenville  retired  from  public  life,  and  his 

adherents  reinforced  the  ministry.  Little  remained  for  the  Whigs 

to  do.   But  the  persecution  of  the  queen  afforded  an  oppprtunity 

of  showing  that  the  ministry  were  not  omnipotent;  and  the  part 

taken  on  that  occasion  by  Grey  woo  him  at  once  the  increased 

respect  of  the  nation  and  the  undying  aversion  of  George  IV. 

It  sealed  the  exclusion  of  himself  and  his  few  friends  from  office 

during  the  king's  life;  and  when  In  1827  Grey  came  forth  to 

denounce  the  ministry  of  Canning;  he  declared  that  he  stood 

•lone  la  tis^  political  world.   His  words  were  soon  justified,  for 

'Whca  lard  G^difidi  letlgDed,  the  remiiane  wUch  had  Utharto 


supported  Grey,  hastened  to  support  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington. 

We  now  reach  the  principal  episode  In  Grey's  career.  In  1827 
he  seemed  to  stand  forth  the  solitary  and  poweriess  relic  of  an 
extinct  party.  In  x8ja  we  find  that  party  restored  to  its  old 
numbers  and  activity,  supreme  in  parliament,  popular  in  the 
nation,  and  Lord  Grey  at  its  head.  The  duke  of  Wellington's 
foolish  declaration  against  parliamentary  reform,  made  in  a 
season  of  great  popular  excitement,  suddenly  deprived  him  of 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  a  coalition  of  the  Whigs  and 
Cknningites  became  Inevitable.  The  Whigs  had  in  1827  sup- 
ported the  Canntngites;  the  latter  now  supported  the  Whigs, 
of  whom  Grey  remained  the  traditional  head.  George  IV.  was 
dead,  and  no  obstacle  existed  to  Grey's  elevation.  Grey  was 
sent  for  by  William  IV.  in  November  1 830,  and  formed  a  coalition 
cal^net,  pledged  to  carry  on  the  work  in  which  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  faltered.  But  Grey  himself  was  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  times.  An  old-f ashioned  Whig,  he  had  little  personal 
sympathy  with  the  popular  cause,  though  he  had  sometimes 
indicated  a  certain  measure  of  reform  as  necessary.  When  be 
took  office,  he  guessed  neither  the  extent  to  which  the  Reform 
Act  would  gp,  nor  the  means  by  which  it  would  be  carried.  That 
he  procured  for  the  country  a  measure  of  constitutional  reform 
for  which  he  had  agitated  in  his  youth  was  little  more  than  a 
coincidence.  In  his  youth  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
frantic  agitation  against  parliament,  because  he  there  found 
himself  powerless.  In  his  old  age  the  case  was  reversed. 
Suddenly  raised  to  a  position  of  authority  in  the  country,  he 
boldly  stood  betv/een  parliament,  as  then  constituted,  and  the 
formidable  agitation  which  now  threatened  it  and  by  a  forced 
reform  saved  it  from  revohition.  In  his  youth  he  had  assailed 
Pitt's  admimstratton  because  Pitt's  administration  threatened 
with  extinction  the  political  monopoly  of  that  landed  interest 
to  which  he  behmged.  In  his  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  unable 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  wave,  he  swam  with  it,  and  headed 
the  movement  which  compelled  that  landed  interest  to  surrender 
its  monopoly. 

The  second  reading  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  oi  one.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat, 
and  further  failures  pred|Mtated  a  dissolution.  The  confidence 
which  the  bdd  action  of  the  ministry  had  won  was  soon  plainly 
proved,  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  in  the  new  parliament 
by  a  majority  of  136.  When  the  bill  had  at  length  passed  the 
Commons  after  months  of  debate,  It  was  Grey's  task  to  Introduce 
It  to  the  Lords.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  The  safety 
of  the  country  now  depended  on  the  prudence  and  courage  of 
the  ministry.  The  resignation  of  Grey  and  his  colleagues  was 
dreaded  even  by  the  opposition,  and  they  remained  in  office 
with  the  intention  of  introducing  a  third  Reform  Bill  in  the  next 
session.  The  last  months  of  1 83  r  were  the  beginning  of  a  political 
crisis  such  as  England  had  not  seen  since  x688.  The  two  extreme 
parties,  the  Ultra-Radicals  and  the  Ultra-Tories,  were  ready  tat 
dvil  war.  Between  them  stood  the  ministry  and  the  majority  oS 
intelligent  peace-loving  Englishmen;  and  their  course  of  action 
was  soon  decided.  The  bill  must  be  passed,  and  there  were  but 
two  ways  of  passing  it.  Otie  was  to  declare  the  consent  of  the 
House  of  Lords  unnecessary  to  the  measure,  the  other  to  create, 
if  necessary,  new  peers  in  sufficient  number  to  outvote  the 
opposition.  These  two  expedients  did  not  In  reality  differ.  To 
swamp  the  house  in  the  way  proposed  would  have  been  to  destroy 
it.  The  question  whether  the  ministry  should  demand  the  king's 
consent  to  such  a  creation,  If  necessary,  was  debated  in  the 
cabinet  In  September.  Brougham  proposed  it,  and  gradually  a 
majority  of  the  cabinet  were  won  over.  Grey  had  at  first  refused 
to  employ  even  the  threat  of  so  unconstitutional  a  device  ss  t 
means  to  the  proposed  end:  But  his  continued  refusal  would 
have  broken  up  the  ministry,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  ministry 
must  now  have  been  the  signal  for  revohition.  The  second 
readtog  In  the  Commons  was  passed  In  December  by  a  majority 
of  162,  and  on  New-Year's  day  1832  the  majority  of  the  cabinet 
resolved  on  demanding  power  to  carry  It  In  Uie  Lords  by  « 
ctcafieo  df  peers.    Cxey  carried  the  refototiOtt  to  the  king. 
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Some  time  sUlI  remained  before  the  b31  could  be  committed  and 
read  a  third  time.  It  was  not  until  the  9th  of  April  that  Grey 
moved  the  second  reading  in  the  Lords.  A  sufficient  number  of 
the  opposition  temporized;  and  the  second  reading  was  allowed 
to  pass  by  a  majority  of  nine.  Their  intention  was  to  mutilate 
the  bill  in  committee.  The  Ultra-Tories,  headed  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  had  entered  a  protest  against  the  second  reading, 
but  they  were  now  politically  powerless.  The  struggle  had 
become  a  struggle  on  the  one  hand  for  the  whole  bill,  to  be 
carried  by  a  creation  of  peers,  and  on  the  other  for  some  mutilated 
measure.  Grey's  instinct  divined  that  the  crisis  was  approaching. 
Either  the  king  must  consent  to  swamp  the  House,  or  the  ministry 
must  cease  to  stand  in  the  breach,  between  the  peers  and  the 
country.  The  king,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  politician,  had 
in  the  meantime  been  wrought  upon  by  the  temporizing  leaders 
in  the  Lords.  Ho.  was  mduced  to  believe  that  i(  the  Commons 
should  reject  the  mutilated  bill  when  it  was  returned  to  them, 
and  the  ministry  s)|ould  consequently  retire,  th^  mutilated  bill 
might  be  reintroduced  and  passed  by  a  Tory  ministry.  He  was 
dcaif  to  all  representations  of  the  state  of  public  opinion;  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  ministry,  and  the  terror  and  indignation  of 
every  man  of  sense  in  the  country,  he  rejected  their  proposal 
and  accepted  their  resignation,  May  9,  1833.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  undertook  the  hopeless  task  of  constructing  a 
ministry  which  should  pass  a  restricted  or  sham  Reform  Bill. 
The  only  man  who  could  have  made  the  success  of  such  a  ministry 
even  probable  was  Peel,  and  Peel's  conscience  and  good  sense 
forbade  the  atleoopt.  He  refused,  and  after  a  week  of  the  pro- 
fouodest  agitation  throughout  the  country,  the  king,  beaten 
and  mortified,  was  forced  to  send  for  Grey  and  Brougham.  On 
being  told  that  his  consent  to  the  creation  of  peers  was  the  only 
condition  on  which  they  could  undertake  the  government, 
he  angrily  and  reluctantly  yielded.  The  chancellor,  with  cool 
forethought,  demanded  this  consent  in  writing.  Grey  thought 
such  a  demand  harsh  and  unnecessary.  "  I  wonder,"  he  said 
to  Brougham,  when  the  interview  was  over, "  you  could  have  had 
the  heart  to  press  it."  But  Brougham  was  inexor^le,  and  the 
king  signed  the  foUojwing  paper:  "  The  king  grants  permission 
t(^j£arl  Grey,  and  .to  his  chancellor.  Lord  Brougham,  to  create 
such  a  number  of  pters  as  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  first  calling  up  peers'  eldest  sons. — William 
R.,  Windsor,  May.  17, 1833." 

Grey  had  now  won  the  game.  There  was  no  danger  that  he 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  expedient  which  he  was  authorized 
to  employ.  The  introduction  of  sixty  new  peers  would  have 
destroyed  the  opposition,  but  it  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  House.  The  king's  consent  made  known, 
a  sufficient  number  of  peers  were  sure  to  withdraw  to  enable  the 
bill  to  pass,  and  thus  the  dignity  of  bQth  king  and  peerage  would 
be  saved.  The  duke  of  Wellington  headed  this  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition;  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  84. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  after  years  both  Grey  and  Brougham 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  executing  their  threat.  If  this  were 
so,  they  must  have  merely  pretended  to  brave  a  danger  which 
they  secretly  feared  to  face,  and  intended  to  avoid;  and  the 
credit  of  rescuing  the  country  would  belong  to  the  duke  of 
Wcllfngton  and  the  peers  who  seceded  with  him.  To  argue  such 
cowardice  in  them  from  statements  made  when  the  crisis  was 
long  past,  and  when  they  were  naturally  willing  to  palliate  the 
rough  policy  which  ttiey  were  forced  to  adopt,  would  be  to  set  up 
a  needless  and  unjustifiable  paradox.  Nothing  else  in  the  career 
of  either  Grey  or  Brougham  leads  us  to  suppose  them  capable 
of  the  moral  baseness  of  yielding  up  the  helm  of  state,  in  an  hour 
of  darkness  and  pei:tl,  to  reckless  and  unskilled  hands.  Such 
would  have  been  the  result  if  they  had  lacked  the  determination 
to  carry  out  their  programme  to  the  end.  The  influence  of  every 
Statesman  in  the  country  would  then  have  been  extinguished, 
And  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  been  absolute^  in  the 
hands  of  O'Connell  and  Orator  Hunt. 

Grey  took  but  b'ttle  part  in  directing  the  legislation  of  the 

'^mcd  pvlivacm,  .  Never  nj^nous  for  power,  he  hi|(t  CJW^uled 


the  arduous  task  0^  1831-183^  nthec  as  a  mAtter  of  duty  than  «f 
inclination,  aiMl  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  retiring.  Such  ao 
opportunity  very  shortly  presented  itself.  The  Irish  policy  of 
the  ministry  had  not  conciliated  the  Irish  people,  and  O'ConneU 
denounced  them  with  the  greatest  bitterness.  On  the  lenewsl 
of  the  customaiy  Coercion  Bill,  the  ministxy  was  divided  on  Lbe 
question  whether  to  continue  to  the  lord4ieuteDant  the  power 
of  suppressing  public  meetings  Uttktoo,  the  Irish  secretary, 
was  for  abolishing  it;  and  with  the  view  of  oonciliating  O'Conn^, 
he  informed  him  that  the  ministry  inteoded  to  abandon  it.  But 
the  result  proved  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  O'ConneU, 
with  some  reason  supposing  himself  to  have  been  duped,  called 
on  Littleton  to  resign  his  secretaryship.  It  had  also  transpired 
in  the  discussion  that  .Lord  Althorj^  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  privately  opposed  to  retaimng  those  clauses 
which  it  was  his  duty  tp  push  through  the  boose*  Lord  AUhorp 
therefore  resigned,  and  Grey,  who  had  lately  passed  his  seventieth 
year,  took  the  opportunity  of  resigning  also.  It  was  his  opinion, 
it  appeared,  which  had  overborne  the  cabinet  in  favour  of  the 
public  meeting  clauses;  and  his  voluntary  withdrawal  enabled 
Lord  Althorp  to  return  to  his  post  and  to  proceed,  with  the  bill 
in  its  milder  form.  Grey  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne; 
but  no  other  change  was  made  in  the  cabiaeL  Grey  took  no 
further  part  in  politics.  During  most  of  his  remaiaiog  years  he 
continued  to  live  in  retirement  at  Howick,  where  he  dlied  on  the 
17th  of  July  1845,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  By  his  wife  Maiy 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Popsonby,  whom  he 
married  on  the  x8th  of  November  1794,  he  became  the  father  of 
ten  sons  and  five  daughters.  Grey's  eldest  ion  Henry  {q,9.)  be- 
came the  3rd  earl,  and  among  his  other  sens  were  General  Charles 
Grey  (i 804-1870)  and  Admiral  Frederick  Grey  (i 805-1878). 

In  public  life,  Grey  could  always  be  upon  occssion  bold, 
strenuous  and  self-sacrificing;  but  he  was  little  disposed  for  the 
active  work  of  the  politician.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  took 
the  statesman's  duty  "  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy."  A  certain 
stiffness  and  reserve  ever  seemed  in  the  popuUr  eye  to  hedge  him 
in;  nor  was  his  oratory  of  the  kind  which  stirs  oithusiasm  and 
delight.  A  tall,  stately  figure,  fine  voice  and  calm  aristocratic 
bearing  reminded  the  listener  of  Pitt  rather  than  of  Fox,  and  his 
speeches  were  constructed  on  the  Attic  rather  than  the  Asiatic 
model.  Though  simple  and  straightforward,  they  never  lacked 
either  point  or  dignity;  and  they  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
audience  to  which  they  were  addressed.  The  scrupulous  up- 
rightness of  Grey's  political  and  private  character  completed  the 
ascendancy  which  he  gained;  and  no  politician  could  be  named 
who,  without  being  a  statesnuui  of  thie  highest  ckiss,  has  left  a 
name  more  enviably  placed  in  English  history.         (E.  J.  P.) 

GREY,  SIR  EDWARD,  3rd  B;^t.  (1863-  ),  English 
statesman,  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  3nd  baronet,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  LibersI 
member  for  Berwick-on-Tweed  in  1885,  but  he  was  best  known 
as  a  country  gentleman  with  a  taste  for  sport,  and  as  amateur 
champion  tennis*player.  His  interest  in  politics  was  rather 
languid,  but  he  was  a  disciple  of  Lord  Roscbery,  and  in  the 
1892-1895  Liberal  ministry  he  was  under-secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  this  position  be  earned  a  reputation  as  a  politician 
of  thorough  straightforwardness  and  grit,  and  as  one  who  would 
maintain  British  interests  independently  of  party;  and  he  shared 
with  Mr  Asquith  the  repuUtion  of.  being  the  ablest  of  the 
Imperialists  who  followed  Lord  Rosebery.  Though  outside 
foreign  affairs  he  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  period  of  Liberal 
opposition  between  1895  and  1905,  he  retained  public  confidence 
as  one  who  was  indiq>ensable  to  a  Liberal  adminbtration. 
When  Sir  Henry  Gamphell-Bannerman's  cabinet  was  formed 
in  December  1905  he  became  foreign  minister,  and  he  retained 
this  office  when  in  April  1908  Mr  Asquith  became  prime 
minister.' 

GREY.  SIR  ORORGfi  <iSi  2^1898),  British  colonial  governor 
and  statesman,  only  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grey  of  the 
30th  Foot,  was  bom  in  Lisbon  on  the  X4th  of  April*  i8xs,  eig^ 
days  titer  Uis  4utk  of  h»  father  at  tbs  itorQiiog'ol  Badivj^ 


grey;  sir  g. 
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Be  piMted  through  Sandhurst  with  credit,  and  received  his  con- 
mission  io  1839.    His  lieutenancy  was  dated  iSjj,  and  hn 
captaincy  1839,  in  .which  year  he  sold  out  and  left  the  army. 
In  the  early  'thirties  he  was  quartered  in  Ireland*  where  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poorer  classes  left  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind.    In  i8j6  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  accepted  his 
offer  to  exploie  the  north-west  regioa  of  West  Australia,  and 
accordingly  he  landed  at  Hanover  Bay  at  the  end  of  1837. 
The  surrounding  country  he  found  broken  and  difficult,  and  his 
hardships  were  aggravated  by  the  tropical  heat  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  continent.    In  a  skirmiah  with  the  natives,  in  which  be 
was  speared  near  the  hip,  be  showed  great  courage,  and  put  the 
assailants  to  fUght,  shooting  the  chief,  who  had  wounded  hinu 
After  a  brave  endeavour  to  continue  hb  journey  his  wound 
forced  him  to  retreat  to  the  coast,  whence  he  sailed  to  Mauritius 
to  recruit.    Next  year  he  again  essayed  explonuion,  this  time 
on  the  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Shack's  Bay.    He  had 
three  whale-boats  and  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  but  by  a 
series  <tf  disasters  his  stores  vTere  spoilt  by  storms,  bis  btMits 
wrecked  in  the  surf,  and  the  party  had  to  tramp  on  foot  from 
Cantheaume  Bay  to  Perth,  where  Grey,  in  the  end,  walked  in 
alone,  so  changed  by  suffering  thai  friends  did  not  know  him. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  governor-residcnt  at  i^lbany,  and 
during  his  stay  there  married.  Harriett,  daughter  of  Admiral 
Spencer,  and  also  prepared  for  publication  an  account,  in  two 
volumes,  of  his  expeditions.    In  1840  he  returned  to  England,  to 
be  immediately  appointed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  succeed 
Colonel  Gawler  as  governor  of  South  Australia.    Reaching  the 
colony  in  May  1841,  he  found  it  in  the  depths  of  a  depression 
caused  by  mismanagement  and  insane  land  speculation.    By 
rigorously  reducing  public  expenditure,  and  forcing  the  settlers 
to  quit  the  town  and  betake  themselves  to  tilling  their  lands, 
and  with  the  opportune  help  of  valuable  copper  disooveiics. 
Grey  was  able  to  aid  the  infant  colony  to  emerge  from  thb  slough. 
So  striking  were  his  energy  and  determination  that  when,  in 
i845f  the  little  settlements  in  New  Zealand  were  found  to  be 
involved  in  a  native  war,  and  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  ho  was  sent 
to  save  them.    The  Maori  diiefs  in  open  rebeltion  were  defeated, 
and  made  their  submission.    Another  powerful  leader  suspected 
of  fomenting  discontent  was  arrested,  and  friendly  chieftains 
were  subsidUed  and  honoured.    Bands  of  the  natives  were 
employed  in  making  government  roads,  and  were  paid  good 
wages.    The  governor  gained  the  veneration  of  the  Maori  tribes, 
in  whose  welfare  he  took  a  dose  personal  interest,  and  of  whose 
legends  and  n^ths  be  made  a  valuable  and  scholarly  collection, 
published  in  New  Zealand  in  1855  and  reprinted  thirty  yeoii 
afterwards.    With  peace  prosperity  came  to  New  Zealand,  and 
the  colonial  office  desirbd  to  give  the  growing  settlements  full 
self-government.    Grey,  arguing  that  this  would  renew  war 
with  the  Maori,  returned  the  constitution  to  Downing  Street. 
But  though  the  colonial  office  sustained  him,  he  became  involved 
in  harassing  disputes  with  the  colonists,  who  organixed  an  active 
agitation  for  autonomy.    In  the  end  a  accond  constitution, 
partly  framed  by  Grey  himself,  was  granted  them,  and  Grey, 
alter  eight  years  of  despotic  but  successful  rule,  was  transferred 
to  Cape  Colony.    He  had  been  knighted  for  his  services^  and  had 
undoubtedly  shown  strength,  dexterity  and  humanity  in  dealing 
with  the  whites  and  natives.    In  South  Africa  his  success  con^ 
tinued.    He  thwarted  a  formidable  Kaffir  rebdlion  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces*  and  pushed  on  the  work  of  settlement  by  briaging  out 
men  from  the  German  legion  and  provkling  them  with  homes. 
He  gajaed  the  respect  of  the  British,  the  confidence  ol  the  Boers, 
the  admiration  and  the  trust  of  the  natives.    The  Dutch  of  the 
Free  State  and  the  Basuto  chose  him  as  arbitrator  of  their 
quarrels.    When  the  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  reached  Cape 
Town  be  strained  every  nerve  to  help  Lord  Qmaing,  despatching 
men,  horMS»  Atores  and  £60,000  in  wpick  Xo  Bombay.    He  per* 
auaded  a  detachment,  then  on  ita  way  round  the  Cape  as  a  rein- 
forcemant  for  Lgrd  Elgin  in  China,  todivert  ita  voyage  toCalcutta. 
Finally,  in  1859,  Grey  almost  reached  what  would  have  been  the 
culminating  point  of  his  carter  by  federating  South  Africa. 
Ptnnt4t4  by  Unit  the  Orange  Fret  Stale  paaed  rcMlutiona  is 


favour  of  this  great  step,  and  thdr  action  was  welcomed  by  Cape 
Town.  But  the  colonial  office  disapproved  of  the  change,  and 
when  Grey  attempted  to  persevere  with  it  Sir  Edward  fiulwer 
Lytton  recalled  him.  A  change  of  ministry  during  his  voyage  to 
England  displaced  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  But  though  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  reinstated  Grey,  it  was  with  imtructions  to 
let  fedeiadon  drop,  in  z86x  the  colonial  office  sent  him,  for  the 
fourth  time  in  succession,  to  take  up  a  post  of  eneptional  diffi- 
culty by  again  entrusting  him  with  the  governorship  of  New 
Zealand,  where  an  inglorious  native  war  in  Taranaki  had  just 
been  succeeded  by  an  armed  truoe.  Grey  did  his  best  to  make 
terms  with  the  rebels  and  to  re-establish  friendship  with  the 
Maori  king  and  the  land  league  of  tribes  formed  ta  stop  further 
sales  of  land  to  the  whites.  But  the  Maori  had  got  guns  and 
powder,  and  were  suspidous  and  truculent.  In  vain  Grey, 
supported  by  Bishop  Selwyn  and  by  Fox  and  the  peace  party 
among  the  aettlers,  strove  to  avert  war.  It  came  in  .1863,  and 
spread  from  province  to  province.  Ten  thousand  regulars  and 
as  many  colonial  riflemen  were  emj^oyed  to  put  it  down.  The 
imperial  troops  were  badly  handled,  and  Grey,  k»iag  patience, 
became  involved  in  bitter  disputes  with  their  commanders. 
As  an  example  to  the  former  he  himself  attadced  and  captured 
Weraroa,  the  strongest  of  the  Maori  stockades,  with  a  handful 
of  militia,  a  feat  which  delighted  the  colonists,  but  made  him  aa 
much  disliked  at  the  war  office  as  he  now  was  at  Downing  Street 
Moreover,  Grey  had  no  kmger  real  control  over  the  islanck. 
New  Zealand  had  become  a  sdf-goveming  colony,  and  though 
he  vindicated  the  colonists  generally  when  libeUous  inq>utations 
of  cruelty  and  land-grabbing  were  f  redy  made  against  them  in 
London,  he  crossed  swords  with  his'ministers  when  the  latter 
confiscated  three  million  acres  of  tribal  land  bdonging  to  the 
insurgent  Maori.  Yet  through  all  these  troubles  progress  was 
made;  many  successes  were  gained  in  z866,  chieffy  by  the 
odonial  militia,  and  a  condition  of  something  like  tranquillity 
had  been  reached  in  1867,  when  he  recdved  a  ctu-t  intimation 
from  the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  he  was  about  to  besupeneded 
The  colonists^  who  believed  he  was  sacrificed  lor  uphoUing  thdr 
interests  and  good  name,  bade  farewell  to  him  in  1868  in  an  out- 
burst of  gratitude  and  s3nnpBthy;  but  h»  career  as  a  colonial 
governor  was  at  an  end.  Returning  to  En^^aad,  he  tried  to  enter 
pAblic  life,  delivered  many  able  ^Meches  advocating  what  later 
came  to  be  termed  Imperialism,  and  stood  for  Newark.  Dis- 
couraged, however,  by  the  official  Liberals,  he  withdrew  and 
turned  again  to  New  Zealand.  In  1872  he  was  given  a  pensioo 
of  £1000  a  year,  and  setded'  down  on  the  island  of  Kawao,  not 
far  from  Auckland,  which  he  bought,  and  where  he  passed  his 
lebure  in  planting,  gardening  and  collecting  books.  In  1875, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Auckland  settim,  he  became  super- 
intendent df  tbdr  province,  and  entered  the  New  Zealand  Hooe 
of  Rcpresontativc9  to  resist  the  abolition  of  the  provincial 
councils  of  the  colony,  a  change  then  being  urged  on  by  S^  Julina 
Vogei  io  alliance  with  the  Centralist  Party.  In  this  he  failed, 
but  his  eloquence  and  courage  drew  round  him  a  strong  Radical 
following,  and  gave  him  the  premiership  in  1&77.  Manhood 
suffrage,  trieimial  parliaments,  a  land-tax,  the  purchase  of  large 
estates  and  the  popular  dection  of  the  governor,  were  leading 
points  of  hs  policy.  All  these  rdorms,  except  the  last,  he  Kved 
to  see  carried;  none  of  them  were  passed  by  him.  A  commercial 
depression  in  1879  shook  his  popularity,  and  on  the  fall,  of  hia 
ministry  in  1879  he  waa  dqx)sed,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  yean 
remained  a  solitary  and  pathetic  figure  in  the  New  S^caland 
parliament ,  respectfully  treated,  courteously  listened  to,  but  never 
again  invited  to  lead.  In  1891  he  came  bdore  Australia  as  one  ol 
the  New  Zealand  ddegates  to  the  federd  convention  at  Sydney, 
and  characteristically  made  his  mark  by  standing  out  almost 
alone  for  "  one  man  one  vdte  **  as  the  federal  franchite.  Thiis 
pfdnt  he  carried,  and  the  Australians  thronged  to  hear  him,  so 
that  his  visiu  to  Victoria  and  South  AustraUa  were  personal 
triumphs.  When,  too,  in  1894,  he  quitted  New  ZealaiMl  for 
London,  some  reparation  was  at  last  made  him  by  the  imperial 
government;  he  was  cdlcd  to  the  privy  council,  and  gradously 
by  Qaeea  Victoria  on  hit  vidt  to  Windsor.  _  Jhmmttm 
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he  lived  in  London,  and  died  on  the  aoth  of  September  x8q8.  He 
was  given  a  public  funeral  at  St  Paul's.  Grey  was  all  his  life 
a  collector  of  books  and  manuscripts.  After  leaving  Cape 
Colony,  he  gave  his  library  to  Cape  Town  in  1862;  his  subsequent 
collection,  which  numbered  i9,«oo  volumes,  he  presented  to  the 
citizens  of  Auckland  in  iSS?.  In  gratitude  the  people  of  Cape 
Town  erected  a  statue  of  him  opposite  their  library  building. 

Uhs  of  Sir  George  Grey  have  been  written  by  W.  L.  and  L.  Roes 
(lfi93),  Professor  G.  C.  Henderson  (1907)  and  J.  Collier  (i9p9)« 

GREY.  HBNRT  GREY,  3SD  Eakl  (1802-1894),  English 
statesman,  was  bom  on  the  aSth  of  December  1802,  the  son  of 
the  2nd  Earl  Grey,  prime  minister  at  tbe  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  He  entered  parliament  in  1826.  under  the  title  of 
Viscount  Howick«  as  member  for  Winchilsea,  which  constituency 
he  left  in  1831  for  Northumberland.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  power  in  1830  he  was  made  under-secretary  for  the 
oolonies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  acqtiaintance 
with  c<^nial  questions.  He  belonged  at  the  time  to  the  more 
advanced  party  of  colonial  reformers,  sharing  the  views  of 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  on  questions  of  land  and  emigration, 
and  resigned  in  1834  from  dissatisfaction  that  slave  emancipation 
was  made  gradual  instead  of  immediate.  In  1835  ^c  entered 
Lord  Meiboume's  cabinet  as  secretary  at  war,  and  effected 
some  valuable  administrative  reforms,  especially  by  suppressing 
malpractices  detrimental  to  the  troops  in  India!  After  the  partiad 
leconstniction  of  the  ministry  in  1839  he  again  resigned,  dis- 
approving of  the  more  advanced  views  of  some  of  his  colleagues. 
'Diese  repeated  resignations  gave  him  a  reputation  for  crotcheti- 
oess,  which  he  did  not  decrease  by  his  disposition  to  embarrass  his 
old  colleagues  by  his  action  on  free  trade  questions  in  the  session 
of  1841.  During  the  exile  of  the  Liberals  from  power  he  went 
aliU  farther  on  the  path  of  free  trade,  and  anticipated  Lord 
John  Russell's  declaration  against  the  com  laws.  When,  on 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  resignation  in  December  1845,  Lord  John 
Russell  was  called  upon  to  form  a  ministry,  Howick,  who  had 
become  Earl  Grey  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  preceding 
July,  refused  to  enter  the  new  cabinet  if  Lord  Palmcrston  were 
foreign  secretary  (see  J.  R.  Thursficld  in  vol.  i.  and  Hon.  F.  H. 
Baring  in  VoL  mriii.  of  the  Engfisk  HistcfriaU  Reoiew).  He  was 
greatly  censured  for  pervcrseness,  and  particulaiiy  when  In  the 
foUowing  July  he  accepted  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  colleague 
'without  mnonstranoe.  His  conduct,  nevcttheless,  afforded  Lord 
John  Russell  an  escape  from  an  embarrassing  situation.  Be« 
coming  colonial  secretatfy  m  1846,  he  found  himself  everywhere 
confronted  with  arduous  problems,  which  in  the  main  he  en* 
countered  with  Success.  His  administration  formed  an  epoch. 
He  was  the  first  minister  to  proclaim  that  the  colonics  were  to 
be  governed  for  their  own  benefit  and  not  for  the  mother* 
country's;  the  first  systematically  to  accord  them  self-govern- 
ment so  far  as  then  seemed  possible;  the  first  to  introduce  free 
trade  into  their  rclatbns  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
concession  by  which  colonies  were  allowed  to  tax  imports  from 
the  mother-country  ad  libitum  was  not  his;  he  protested  against 
it,  but  was  overruled.  In  the  West  Indies  he  suppressed,  if  he 
oould  not  overcome,  discontent ;  in  Ceylon  he  put  down  rebellion; 
in  New  Zealand  he  suspended  the  <t>nstitution  he  had  himself 
accorded,  and  yielded  everything  into  the  masterful  bands  of 
Sir  George  Grey.  The  least  auccKsful  pan  of  his  administration 
was  his  treatment  of  the  convict  question  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Jibpe,  which  seemed  an  exccptiota  to  his  rale  that  the  colonies 
were  to  be  governed  for  their  own  benefit  and  in  accordance  with 
their  own  wishes,  and  subjected  bhn  to  a  humUiating  defeat. 
After  his  retirement  he  wrote  a  history  ami  defence  of  his  colonial 
policy  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  a  dry  bnt 
instructive  book  (/Cohmai  Policy  of  Lord  Jokm  Rmssdl's  Admmi' 
UroHoMt  1853).  He  resigned  with  his  coBesgues  in  1853.  No 
loom  was  found  for  him  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet  of  1853,  and 
ftlthoofl^  -during  the  Crimean  stnigi^  public  opinion  pointed 
U^  him  as  the  fittest  man  as  minister  for  war,  he  never  again 
held  offke.  During  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  he  exercised 
A  TifUaat  critidBm  on  public  albJo.    la  1858  he  wrata  a  work 


(republished  in  1864)  on  parliamentary  reform;  in  ite8  he  wrote 
another  on  the  state  of  Ireland;  and  in  1892  one  on  the  United 
States  tariff.  In  his  latter  years  he  was  a  frequent  contribnlor 
of  weighty  letters  to  Tbe  Times  on  land,  tithes,  currency  and 
other  public  questions.  His  principal  parliamentary  appearances 
were  when  he  moved  for  a  committee  on  Irish  affairs  in  t866, 
and  when  in  1878  he  passionately  opposed  the  pcMcy  of  the 
Beaconsfield  cabinet  in  India.  He  nevertheless  supported  Lord 
Beaiconsficld  at  the  dissolution,  r^ardlng  Mr  Gladstone's  acces- 
sion to  power  with  much  greater  ^arm.  He  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy.  He  died  on  the 
9th  of  October  1894.  None  ever  doubted  his  capacity  or  his 
conscientiousness,  but  he  was  generally  deemed  impracticable 
and  disagreeable.  Prince  Albert,  however,  who  expressed 
himself  as  ready  to  subscribe  to  all  Grey's  principle,  and 
applauded  him  for  havingprinciptes,  told  Stockmar  that,  althou|^ 
dogmatic,  he  was  amenable  to  argument;  and  Stf  Henry 
Taylor  credits  him  with  "  more  freedom  from  littlene»es  of 
feeling  than  I  have  met  before  in  any  public  man."  His  cluef 
defect  was  perceived  and  expressed  by  his  original  tutor  and 
subsequent  adversary  in  colonial  affairs,  Edward  Gibbon  Wake> 
field,  who  wrote,  "  With  more  than  a  common  talent  for  unde^ 
standing  principles,  he  has  no  originality  of  thought,  which 
compels  him  to  take  all  his  ideas  from  somebody;  and  no  power 
of  working  out  theory  in  pracdoe,  which  compels  him  to  be 
always  in  somebody's  hands  as  respects  decision  and  action." 

The  earl  had  no  sons,  and  he  was  followed  as  4th  eari  by  his 
nephew  Albert  Heniy  George  (b.- 1851),  who  in  1904  became 
governor*general  of  Canada. 

QRBY,  LADT  JANE  (i537*iS54).  «  bdy  remaricable  no 
less  for  hor  accomplishments  than  for  her  misfortunes,  was  the 
great*granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Her  descent 
from  that  king  was  traced  through  a  line  of  females.  His 
second  daughter  Mary,  after  being  left  a  widow  by  Louis  XII. 
of  France,  married  Cbaries  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was 
a  favourite  with  her  brother  King  Heniy  Vni.  Of  this  marrisge 
came  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Lady  Frances  Brandon, 
was  married  to  Henry  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset;  and  their 
issue,  again,  consisted  of  daughters  only.  I^ady  Jane,  tbe 
subject  of  tbb  article,  was  th&eldest  of  three  whom  the  marquess 
had  by  Lady  Frances.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  even  if  the  crown 
of  England  had  ever  fallen  into  the  female  Mne  of  descent  from 
Henry  VII.,  she  could  not  have  put  in  a  rightful  eUkn  unless  the 
issue  of  his  elder  daughter,  Maiigaret,  had  become  extinct. 
But  Maiifaret  had  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  and,  though 
her  descendant,  James  VI.,  was  ultimately  called  to  the  English 
throne,  Henry  VIU.  had  placed  her  family  after  that  of  his  second 
sbtcrin  theauocesoion;  so  that,  failing  the  lawful  issue  of  Henry 
himself.  Lady  Jane  would,  according  to  this  amngement, 
have  succeeded.  It  was  to  these  circumstances  that  she  owed 
her  exceptional  position  in  history,  and  became  the  victim  of  an 
ambition  which  was  not  her  own. 

She  wna  bom  at  her  father's  seat  named  Bmdgate  In  Leicester* 
shire  about  the  ycir  1537,  Her  parentK  though  severe  (Usdplin* 
arians,  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  can  upon  hor  education, 
and  die  herself  was  so  teachable  and  delighted  so  much  in  study 
that  she  became  the  marvd  of  the  age  for^  her  acquirements. 
She  not  only  excelled. in  needlework  and  in  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrwncntai,  but  while  still  vety  young  she  hiui  thoroughly 
mastered  Latin,  Greek,  Fiendi  and  Italian.  She  was  able  to 
speak  and  write  both  Greek  and  Latin  with  an  accuracy  that 
satisfied  even  such  critics  as  AscSiam  and  her  tutor  Dr  Aylmer, 
afterwards  bishop  of  London.-  She  also  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  at  least  three  Oriental  tongues,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
In  Ascfaam*s  Sduuimatltr  Is  given  a  toacMng  account  of  the 
devotioQ  with  which  she  punued  her.  studies  and  tbe  harshness 
die  experieoeed  from  her  porests.  The  lovt  of  lesming  was  her 
solace;  in  -reading  DemoBtfaencs  and  Plato  die  found  a  refuge 
from  domestic  imhappiness.  When  about  ten  years  old  she 
was  pbced  for  a  time  in  the  household  of  Thomas,  Lord  Seymour, 
who,  having  obtained  her  wardship,  induced  her  parenu  to  let 
her  stay  with  him»'  evta  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Queen 
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Cttherine  Pair,  by  promisiog  to  many  her  to  bis  aepliew,  King 
Edward  VI.  Lord  Seymour,  however,  waa  attainted  ol  high 
treason  and  beheaded  in  X549r  and  his  bcothcr,  the  duke  .of 
Somerset,  made  tome  overtures  to  the  marquess  o£  Dorset  to 
many  her  to  his  son  the  e«rl  of  Uertlont  These  pn^ectSt 
however,  came  to  nothing.  The  duke  of  Someriet  in  bis  turn 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  beheaded  three  years  after  bis  brother.  Meanwhilci 
the  dukedom  of  Suffolk  having  beccnne  extinct  by  the  deaths 
of  Charles  Brandon  and  his  two  aons,  the  title  was  conferred 
upon  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  Lady  Jane's  father.  Northumbev* 
land,  who  was  now  ail-powerful,  fearing  a  great  reverse  of  fortune 
in  case  of  the  king's  death,  as  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline, 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  marriages  between  his 
family  and  those  of  other  powerful  noblemen,  especially  of  the 
new-made  duke  of  Suffolk.  His  three  eldest  sons  being  already 
married,  the  fourth,  who  was  named  Lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
was  accordingly  wedded  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  about  the  end  of 
^y  ^SS3r  The  match  received  the  full  approval  of  the  kinfj^ 
who  furnished  the  wedding  apparel  of  the  parties  by  royal 
warrant.  But  Edward's  state  of  health  warned  Northumberland 
that  he  must  lose  no  time  in  putting  the  rest  of  his  project  into 
execution.  He  persuaded  the  king  that  if  the  crown  should 
descend  to  his  sister  Mary  the  work  of  the  Reformation  would 
be  undone  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  would  be  in  danger. 
Besides,  both  Mary  andher  sister  Elizabeth  had  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  separate  acts  of  parliament^  and  the  objections 
to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  did  not  require  to  be  pointed  out 
Edward  was  easily  persuaded  to  break  through  his  father's  will 
and  make  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown  by  deed.  The  document 
was  witnessed  by  the  signatures  of  all  the  council  and  of  all  but 
one  of  the  judges;  but  those  of  the  latter  body  were  obtained 
only  with  difficulty  by  threats  and  intimidation. 

Edward  VI.  died  on  the  6th  July  1553,  and  it  was  announced 
to  Lady  Jane  that  she  was  queen.  She  was  then  but  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  news  came  upon  her  as  a  most  unwelcome 
surprise,  and  for  some  time  she  resisted  all  persuasions  to  accept 
the  faul  dignity;  but  at  length  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  her  father,  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband.  The.  better 
to  mature  their  plans  the  cabal  had  kept  the  king's  death  secret 
for  some  days,  but  they  proclaimed  Queen  Jane  in  the  city  on 
the  xoth.  The  people  received  the  announcemeni  with  manifest 
coldness,  and  a  vintner's  boy  was  even  so  bold  as  to  raise  a  cry 
for  Queen  Mary,  for  which  he  next  day  had  his  cars  nailed  to  the 
pillory  and  afterwards  cut  off.  Mary,  however,  had  received 
early  intimation  i>f  her  brother's  death,  and,  retirii^  from 
Hunsdon  into  Norfolk,  gathered  round  her  the  nobility  and 
commons  of  those  parts.  Northumberland  was  despatched 
thither  with  an  army  to  oppose  her;  but  after  reaching  New- 
market he  cotnplained  that  the  council  had  not  knt  him  forces 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  his  followers  began  to  desert.  News 
also  came  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  had  declared  for  Queen  Mary; 
and  as  most  of  the  council  themselves  were  only  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  wash  their  hands  of  rebellion,  they  procured  a 
meeting  at  Baynard's  Castle,  revoked  their  former  acts  as  done 
under  coercion,  and  caused  the  lord  mayor  to  proclaim  Queen 
Mary,  which  he  did  amid  the  shouts  of  the  citizens.  The  duke  of 
Suffolk  was  obliged  to  tell  his  daughter  that  she  must  lay  aside 
her  royal  dignity  and  become  a  private  person  once  more.  She 
replied  that  she  relinquished  most  willingly  a  crown  that  she 
had  only  accepted  out  of  obedience  to  him  and  her  mother, 
and  her  nine  days'  reign  was  over. 

The  IcAding  actors  in  the  conspiracy  were  now  called  to 
answer  for  their  deeds.  Northumberland  was  brought  up 
to  London  a  prisoner,  tried  and  sent  to  the  block,  along  with 
some  of  his  partisans.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  and  Lady  Jane  were 
also  committed  to  the  Tower;  but  the  former,  by  the  influence 
of  his  duchess,  procured  a  pardon.  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley  were  also  tried,  and  received  sentence 
of  death  for  treason.  This,  however,  was  not  immediately 
carried  out;  on  the  contrary,  the  queen  seems  to  have  wished 
to  spare  their  lives  and  mitigated  the  rigour  of  their  confinement 


Uafprtauiatdy^  owing  to  the  genenl  dUike  o£.  :the  qute&li 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  soon  after 
raised  a  rebeUioii  in  wthich  the  duke  of  Sdffolk  aoA  hia  brothers 
took  pact,  and  on  its  ttipfiressiott  the  queen  «as  penoaded  that 
it  was  UMafe  to  spare^the  livei  of  La^y  Jane  and  her  husband 
any  longer.  On  hearing  that  they  woe  to  die,  Lkdy  Jane 
declined  a  parting  interview  with  her  husband  icst  it  ahooM 
incmase  their  pain^  and  pncpared  to  meet  hcc  late  with  Chmtiaa 
fortitude.  She  and  her  hviband  were  executed  on  the  same  day^ 
00  the  12th  of  February  1554,  her  husband  on  Toweir  Hill,  and 
herself  within  the  Tower  an  hour  afterwatds,  aniist  nniversal 
sympathy  and  oompiwsion. 

See  Aaeham's  SekoellHatieri  Buraet'a  Hnipry  ef  Oe  R^muUM; 
Howard's  Lady  J^iu  Crcy;  Nicolas's  IM^ary  Kamtius  cf  Lady  Jam 
Crey\  Ty tier's  Euiland  under  EdvxLrdVL  and  liory;  Tie  Chronicles 
of  Queen  Jane,  ed.  J.  G.  Nichols;  The  Accession  ot  Queen  Mary 
(Guaras's  narrative),  ed.  R.  Gamett  (rS^s);  Foxe^  AcU  and 
AiamumeuU. 

OBEY  DB  WILTON  and  Gkkt  de  Ruthyn.  "The  first  Baron 
Grey  de  l^lton  was  Reginald  de  Grey,  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a  baron  in  1 395  and  who  died  in  1308.  Reginald's 
son  John,  the  and  baron  (1368^x323),  was  one  of  the  lords 
ordainers  in  13x0  and  was  a  prominent  figure  In  English  politics 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  U.  The  later  batons  Grey  de  Wilton 
were  descended  from  John's  eldest  son  Henry  (d.  1342),  while  a 
younger  son  Roger  (d.  1353)  was  the  ancestor  of  the  barons 
Grey  de  Ruthynu 

WlUIAM,  t3TB  LOED  GlBY  DC  WXLTON  (d.  l$il),  wboSUO- 

ceeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  hia  brother  Riehaxd,  abont 
X520,  won  great  fame  as  a  soldier  by  his  coinluct  in  France 
during  the  concluding  years  of  Henry  VlII.'s  reign,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  vfctorious  Eni^b'sh  army  at  'the  battle  of 
Pinkiq  in  x  S47>  He  was  then  employed  on  tbe  Scottish  marches 
and  in  Scotland,  and  in  154Q  he  rendered  good  service  la  8tt|»> 
pressing  the  rebellion  In  Oxfordshire  and  in  the  west  of  England; 
in  1551  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  friend  of  the  fallen  protectory 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  he  was  concerned  in  the  attempt-made 
by  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  to  place  Lady  Jane 
Grey  on  the  English  throne  in  x  553;  However,  he  was  pardoned 
by  Queen  Mary  and  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Guinea. 
Although  indifferently  supported  he  defchded  the  town  i^ith 
great  gallantry,  but  in  January  1558  he  was  fortsd  to  surrender 
and  for  some  time  he  xtsmiaed  a  prisoner  in  France'.  Under 
Elizabeth,  Grey  was  again  employed  on  the  Scottish  border^ 
and  he  was  responsible  for  the  pertinaicious  but  unavailing 
attempt  to  capture  Leith  in  May  1560.  He  died  at  Chesfaunt 
in  Hertfordshire  on  the  X4th/25th  of  December  X562. 

He  was  described  by  William  Cecil  as  "  a  noble,  valiant,  palaful 
and  careful  gentleman,"  and  his  son  and  •uGcessor,  Arthur,  wrote 
A  Commentary  of  the  Services  and  Charges  ofWUliam^  Lord  Crty  €§ 
WUton,  K.G»  This  has  been  edited  by  SirP.  de  M.  Gtcy  E^serton 
for  tbe  Camden  Society  (1847). 

Grey's  elder  son  AsTBtm,  X4TH  Lord  Geey  db  Wvltw  (X536- 
xS93)«  wM  during  eariy  life  with  his  father  in  Fiance  and  in 
Scotland;  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  and  helped  to 
defend  Oulnes  and  to  assault  Leith.  In  July  1580  he  was 
appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  after  an  initial  defeat  in 
Wicklow  was  successful  in  reducing  many  of  the  rebels  to  a 
temporary  submission.^  Perhaps  the  roost  noteworthy  event 
during  his  tenure  of  this  office  was  the  massacre  of  600  Italians 
and  Spaniards  at  Smerwick  in  November  1580,  an  action  for 
which  he  was  rcspon^ble.  Having  incurred  a  heavy  burden  of 
debt  Grey  frequently  implored  the  queen  to  rc^  him,  and  in 
August  1582  be  was  allowed  to  return  to  England  (see  E, 
Spenser,  View  cf  flic  State  of  Ireland^  edited  by  H.  Morley,  i8go^ 
and  R.  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  ike  Tudars^  vol.  ill.,  1890).  While 
in  Ireland  Grey  was  served  as  secretary  by  Ednuuid  Spenser, 
and  in  book  v.  of  the  Taaie  Queene  the  poet  represents  his 
patron  as  a  knight'  of  very  noble  qualities  named  Artegall.  As 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  tried  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Grey 
defended  the  action  of  Elizabeth's  sec^tary,  William  Davison, 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  he  took  part  in  the  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  England  against  the  Spaniards  in  1588.    Hif 
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Moount  of  the  defence  of  Guinea  vns  used  by  HoUnahed  in  hii 
Ckrcnidei. 

When  he  died  on  the  14th  of  October  1593  he  ms  succeeded 
■8  i$th  baton  by  his  son  TBbius  (d.  1614),  who  while  serving  in 
Ireland  incnned  the  enmity  of  Robert  Devereux,  ear!  of  Essex, 
and  of  Henry  Wriotheslcy,  earl  of  Southampton;  and  after 
fitting  against  Spain  in  the  Netherlands  ho  was  a  member  of 
the  court  which  sentenced  these  two  noblemen  to  death  in  i4k>i. 
On  the  aceessi<m  of  James  I.  he  was  arrested  for  his  share  in  the 
"  Bye  "  plot,  an  attempt  made  by  William  Watson  and  others 
to  seize  the  king.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the 
sentence  was  not  carried  out  and  he  remained  in  prison  untfl  hb 
death  on  the  9th  of  July  16x4.  He  displayed  both  ability  and 
courage  at  his  trial,  remarking  after  sentence  had  been  passed, 
"  the  house  of  Wilton  hath  spent  many  lives  in  their  prince's 
service  and  Grey  cannot  beg  his."  Like  his  father  Grey  was  a 
strong  Puritan.    He  left  no  children  and  his  barony  became 

eitinct. 

In  1784  Sir  Thomas  Egcrton,  Bart.,  a  descendant  in  the  female 
line  of  the  14th  baron,  was  created  Baron  Grey  dc  Wilton.  He  died 
without  sons  in  September  1814.  when  his  barony  became  extinct; 
but  the  titles  of  Viscount  Grty  de  Wilton  and  earl  of  Wilton,  which 
had  been  cooferrcd  upon  htm  tn  1801,  passed  to  Thomas  Grosvenor 
(1790^1882),  the  second  sun  of  his  daughter  Eleanor  (d.  1846^,  and 
her  husband  Robert  Grosvenor,  1st  marquess  of  Westminster. 
Thomas  took  the  name  of  Egerton  and  his  descendants  still  hold  the 
titles. 

Roger  Grey,  xst  Baron  Grey  de  RtmiYN,  who  was  sum< 
moned  to  pariiameni  as  &  baxon  in  1524,  saw  mudi  service  as  a 
aol<&r  before  his  death  on  the  6th  of  March  1353.  The  second 
baron  was  his  son  Reginald,  whose  son  RecinaU>  (e.  1363-X440) 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  his  falher*s  death  in  July  088.  In 
1416  after  &  long  dispute  the  younger  Reginald  won  the  right  to 
bear  the  arms  of  the  Hastings  family.  He  enjoyed  the  favour 
both  of  Richard  11.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  his  chief  military  exploits 
were  against  the  Welsh,  who  took  him  prisoner  in  1402  and  only 
released  him  upon  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  Grey  was  a 
member  of  the  council  which  governed  England  during  the 
absence  of  Heniy  V.  in  France  in  X4X5;  he  fought  in  the  French 
wars  in  1420  and  1401  and  died  on  the  50th  of  September  X440. 
His  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Grey,  K.G.  (d.  1439),  who  predeceased 
his  father,  fought  at  Agincourt  and  was  deputy  of  Ireland  in  1427. 
He  was  the  father  of  Edmund  Grey  (d.  1489),  who  succccilod 
his  grandfather  as  Lord  Grey  dc  Ruthynin  1440  and  was  created 

earl  of  Kent  in  1465. 

One  of  ReginaM  Grey's  younger  sons,  Edward  (i4i^~t457), 
succeeded  hu  roateroal  grandfather  as  Baron  Ferrers  of  Groby  in 
1445.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Stamford  and  also  of  the 
Greys,  marquesses  of  Dorset  and  dukes  of  Suffolk. 

Toe  barony  of  Grey  de  Ruthya  was  merged  in  the  earldom  of 
Kent  until  tnc  death  of  Henry,  the  8th  carl,  in  November  1639. 
It  then  devolved  upon  Kent's  nephew  Charies  Longucville  fi6i2~ 
i6i3)i  thioogh  whose  daughter  Susan  (d.  1676)  it  came  to  the  family 
of  Yeiverton,  who  were  earls  of  Sussex  from  1 7 1 7  to  1 799.  The  next 
holder  was  Henry  Edward  Gould  (I78o-i8io).a  g^nason  of  Henry 
Yeiverton,  eart  ct  Sussex :  and  through  Gould's  daughter  Barbara, 
" of  Hastings  (d.  1858),  it  passed  to  the  last  marquess  of 


Marchiont 

Hastins^lOQ  whose  death  in  1868  the  barony  fell  into  abeyance,  this 
being  terminated  in  1885  in  favour  of  Hastings's  sister  Bertha 
(d.  1887),  the  wife  of  Augustus  Wykeham  Cluton.  Their  son, 
Rawdon  George  Grey  CKftott  (b.  1858),  succeeded  his  mother  as  24th 
boMer  of  the  barony. 

ORBTIIOOTH,  a  seaport  of  New  Zealand,  the  principal  port 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  Island,  in  Grey  county.  Pop.  (1906) 
4569.  It  stands  on  the  small  estuaiy  of  the  Grey  or  Mawhcra 
river,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  railway  communication  with 
Hokitika,  Rcefton,  8ec.,  while  the  construction  of  a  line  to  connect 
with  Christchurch  and  Nelson  was  begun  in  1887.  The  district 
IS  both  auriferous  and  coal-bearing.  Gold-dredging  is  a  rich 
industry,  and  the  coal-mines  have  attendant  industries  in  coke, 
bricks  and  fire-clay.  The  timber  trade  is  also  well  developed. 
The  neighbouring  scenery  is  picturesque,  especially  among  the 
hills  surrounding  Lake  Brunncr  (15  m.  S.E.). 

QRhttuwii  (San  Juan  del  Norte),  the  principal  seaport  on 
the  Caribbean  coast  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  extreme  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  republic,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  northern  channd 
of  the  San  Juan  river  delta.  Pop.  (1905)  about  2500.    The  town 


occupies  the  seaward  side  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  formed  by  the 
win^ngs  of  the  river.  Most  of  its  houses  are  raised  on  piles 
s  or  3  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  neighbourhood  is  tmhealthy 
and  unsuited  for  agricalture,  so  that  almost  all  food-stuffs  must 
be  imported,  and  the  cost  of  living  b  high.  Greytown  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  its  once  line 
harbour.  Between  1832  and  1848  Point  Arenas,  the  seaward 
end  of  the  peninsula,  was  enlarged  by  a  sandbank  more  than 
I  m.  long;  between  1850  and  187s  the  depth  of  water  over  the 
bar  decrnused  from  about  25  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  the  entrance  channd, 
which  had  been  nearly  |m.  wide,  was  almost  closed.  Subsequent 
attempts  to  improve  the  harbour  by  dredging  and  building 
jetties  have  only  had  partial  success;  but  Greytown  remains 
the  headquarters  of  Nicaraguan  commerce  with  Eun^)e  and 
eastern  America.  The  village  called  America,  t  m.  N.,  was 
built  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  proposed  inieroceanic  canal. 

The  harbour  of  San  Juan,  discovered  by  Columbus,  was 
brought  into  further  notice  by  Captain  Diego  Machuca,  who  in 
1529  sailed  down  the  river  from  Lake  Nicaragua.  Tht  date  of 
the  first  Spanish  settlement  on  the  spot  is  nofknown,  but  in  the 
X7th  century  there  were  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivrr. 
In  1796  San  Juan  was  made  a  port  of  entry  by  royal  charter, 
and  new  defences  were  erected  in  x82X.  In  virtue  of  the  pro- 
tectorate claimed  by  Great  Britain  over  the  Mosquito  Coast 
iq.v.),  the  Mosquito  Indians,  aided  by  a  British  force,  seized  the 
town  in  X848  and  occupied  it  until  i860,  when  Great  Britain 
ceded  its  protectorate  to  Nicaragua  by  the  treaty  of  Managua. 
This  treaty  secured  reh'gious  liberty  and  trial  by  jury  for  aH 
civil  and  criminal  charges  in  Greytown;  its  seventh  article 
declared  the  port  free,  but  was  never  enforced. 

ORBYWACKE,  or  GRAtTWACKE  (a  German  word  signifying 
a  grey  earthy  rock),  the  designation,  formerly  more  generally 
used  by  English  geologists  than  at  the  present  day,  for  impure, 
highly  composite,  gritty  rocks  belonging  to  the  Palaeozoic 
systems.  They  correspond  to  the  sandstones,  grits  and  fine 
conglomerates  of  the  later  periods.  Greywackes  arc  mostly 
grey,  brown,  yellow  or  black,  dull-coloured,  sandy  rocks  whic^ 
may  occur  in  thick  or  thin  beds  along  with  slates,  limestones,  &c., 
and  are  abundant  in  Wales,  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  Lake 
dbtrict  of  England.  They  contain  a  vety  great  variety  of 
minerals,  of  which  the  principal  are  quartz,  orthoclase  and 
plagioclase,  cakite,  iron  oxides  and  graphitic  carbonaceous 
matters,  together  with  (in  the  coarser  kinds)  fragments  of  such 
rocks  as  felsite,  chert,  slate,  gneiss,  various  schists,  quartzite. 
Among  other  minerals'  found  in  them  are  biotite  and  chlorite, 
tourmaline,  epidote,  apatite,  garnet,  hornblende  and  augite, 
sphene,  pyrites.  The  cementing  material  may  be  siliceous  or 
argillaceous,  and  is  sometimes  calcareous.  As  a  rule  grejrwadtes 
are  not  fossilifcrous,  but  organic  remains  may  be  common  in 
the  finer  beds  associated  with  them.  Their  component  particles 
are  usually  not  much  rounded  by  attrition,  and  the  rodcs  have 
often  been  considerably  indurated  by  pressure  and  mineral 
changes,  such  as  the  introduction  of  interstitial  silica.  In  some 
districts  the  greywackes  are  cleaved,  but  they  show  phenomena 
of  this  kind  riiuch  less  perfectly  than  the  slates.  Although  the 
group  is  so  diverse  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  minera* 
loglolly,  it  has  a  well-established  place  in  petrographical 
classifications,  because  these  peculiar  composite  arenaceous 
deposits  are  very  frequent  among  Silurian  and  Cambrian  rocks, 
and  rarely  occur  in  Secondary  or  Tertiary  systems.  Their 
essential  features  are  their  gritty  character  and  their  complex 
composition.  By  increasing  metamorphism  greywackes  fre- 
quently pass  ihto  mica>schists,  chloritic  schists  and  sedimentary 
gneisses.  O*  S.  F.) 

GRIBBAUVAU  JBAH  BAPTISTS  DB  (t7iS'<789)t  Frendi 
artilleiy  general,  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  of  Amiens  and  was 
born  there  on  the  xsth  of  September  17x5.  He  entered  the 
French  royal  artillery  in  1733  as  a  volunteer,  and  became  an 
officer  in  173s.  For  nearly  twenty  years  regimental  duty  and 
scientific  work  occupied  him,  and  in  x 7 52  he  became  captain  of  a 
company  of  miners.  A  few  years  later  he  was  employed  in  a 
mih'taxy  mfesion  in  Prussia.    In  1757,  being  then  a  Ifeutcaant- 
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cbIomI,  Ik  was  kttt  to  the  Aintifaii  army  oa  cheouclNvak  oflhe 
Seven  Yean'  War,  and  served  aa  a  general  officer  of  artillery. 
Tlio  aie^e  of  Glau  and  the  defence  of  Schwddaiu  were  his 
^ocipal  ezpkrits.  The  enpresa  Maria  TbereM  rewmrded  him 
for  his  work  with  the  rank  of  Uentenant  6eld-marshal  and  the 
cross  of  the  Maria  Theresa  order.  On  bis  return  to  France  be 
was  nttde  maHduU  de  camp,  in  1764  inspector  of  artillery,  and 
in  1763  lieutenant-general  and  commander  of-  the  order  of  St 
Louis.  For  some  years  after  this  he  was  in  disfavour  at  tettrt» 
and  he  became  first  inspector  of  artillery  only  in  1776,  in  which 
year*  also  be  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  St  Louis  order.  He 
was  now  able  to  cany  out  the  reforms  in  the  artillery  arm  which 
are  his  chief  title  to  fame.  See  AkTiLLCiv;  and  for  full  details 
Cribeauval's  ovm  Table  da  tonHrudimu  derpriMcipaux  aiUmU$ 
deVcHiU&tB  .  .  .^tf  Af.^CrfkaMva/,  andthertfglrMeiilforthe 
Frendi  artillery  issued  in  1776.    He  died  in  1 789. 

See  Puys^r  in  Journal  de  Paris,  supplement  of  the  8th  of  July 
1789;  Chevalier  de  Passac.  Prieia  sur  M.  de  Cribeautal  (Paris,  1816); 
Yeyrines,  CribmMmi  (Parts,  1889).  and  Hcnn^bert,  Crikiauml, 
UgMtnant-iMral  diu  armief  du  roy  (Paris,  1896). 

ORIBOTBDOV,  ALSZAn)BR  SBROUBBVICH  (i79S-i8t9)* 
Russian  dramatic  author,  was  bom  in  179$  at  Moscow,  idiere 
he  studied  at  the  university  from  1810  to  iSta.  He  then  obtained 
a  commissiott  in  a  hussar  regiment,  but  resigned  it  in  iSt6, 
Next  year  he  entered  the  civil  service,  and  in  1818  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Russian  legation  in  Persia,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Georgia.  He  had  commenced  writing  early,  and 
had  produced  on  the  stage  at  St  Petersburg  in  1816  a  comedy 
in  -verse,  translated  from  the  French,  called  The  Young  Spouses, 
which  was  followed  by  other  pieces  of  (he  same  kind.  But 
neither  these  nor  the  essays  and  verses  which  he  wrote  would 
have  been  long  remembered  but  for  the  immense  succcsk  gaiitcd 
by  bis  comedy  in  verse,  Cori  ol  uma,  or  "  Misfortune  from 
Intelligence  "  (Eng.  trans,  by  N.  Benardaky,  1857).  A  satire 
upon  Russian  society,  or,  as  a  high  official  styled  it,  "A  pasquin-* 
ade  on  Moscov^,*'  its  plot  Is  slight,  its  merits  consisting  in  its 
accurate  representation  of  certain  social  and  official  types  ■ 
such  as  Famousoff,  the  lover  of  old  abuses,  the  hater  of  reforms; 
his  secretary,  Molchanin,  servile  fawner  upon  all  in  office;  the 
aristocratic  young  liberal  and  Anglomaniac,  Repetiloff;  con-* 
trasted  with  whom  is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  Tchatsky,  the  ironical 
satirist,  just  returned  from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  exposes  and 
ridicules  the  weaknesses  of  the  rest,  his  words  echoing  that  outcry 
of  the  young  generation  of  1820  which  reached  its  dimax  In  the 
military  insurrection  of  i82Sf  and  was  then  sternly  silenced  by 
Nicholas.  Griboyedov  spent  the  summer  of  1823  in  Russia, 
completed  his  play  and  took  it  to  St  Petersburg.  There  it  was 
rejected  by  the  censorship.  Many  copies  were  made  and  privately 
circulated,  but  Griboyedov  never  saw  it  published.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  1833,  four  years  after  his  death.  Only 
once  did  he  see  it  on  the  stage,  when  it  was  acted  by  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  at  Erivan.  Soured  by  disappoint  nicnt  he  returned 
to  Georgia,  made  himself  useful  by  his  Irnguisttc  knowledge  to 
his  relative  Count  Paskievitch-Erivansky  durmg  a  campaign 
against  Persia,  and  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  with  the  treaty 
of  1828.  Brilliantly  received  there,  he  thought  of  devoting 
himself  to  literature,  and  commenced  a  romantic  drairui,  A 
Georgian  NighL  But  he  was  suddenly  sent  to  Persia  as  minister- 
plenipotentiary.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Teheran  a  tumult 
arose,  caused  by  the  anger  of  the  populace  against  some  Georgian 
and  Armenian  captives — Russian  subjects — who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Russian  embassy.  It  was  stormed,  Griboyedov  was 
killed  (February  ir,  1829),  and  his  body  was  for  three  days  so 
Ill-treated  by  the  mob  that  it  was  at  last  recognised  only  by  an 
old  scar  on  the  hand,  due  to  a  wound  received  in  a  duel.  It  was 
taken  to  Tifiis,  and  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St  David.  There 
a  momument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  hb  widow,  to  whom 
he  had  been  but  a  few  months  married. 

QRIBO,  EDVARD  HA6BRUP  (1843-1907),  Norwegian  musical 
composer,  was  born  on  the  tsth  of  Jfunc  1843  in  Bergen,  where 
his  father,  Alexander  Greig  (sic) ,  was  English  consul.  The  GreJg 
family  were  of  Scottish  origin,  but  the  composer's  grandfother, 
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a  snppoitei  of  the  Peetcndcr,  left  his  boaie  at  Abeideen  after 
Chalks  Edward's  defeat  at  Culloden,  and  went  to  Bergen,  wbera 
hecariied  on  business.  The oompoaer's mother,  GesineHagerup^ 
beloaied  10  a  pure  Norwegian  peasant  family;  and  it  is  from 
the  mother  rather  than  from  the  father  that  Edvard  Grieg 
derived,  his  musical  talent.  She  had  been  educated  as  a  pianist 
ahd  began  to  give  her  aoo  lessons  on  the  pianoforte  when  he  waa 
six  ycats  of  age.  His  first  composition,  **  Varhitions on  a  German 
meiody,"  was  written,  at  the  age  of  nine.  A  summer  holidliy  in 
Norway  with  his  father  in  1858  seems  to  have  exervrised  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  child's  musical  imagination,  which  was  easily 
kindled  at  the  sight  of  mountain  and  fjord.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  smne  year,  at  the  recommendation  of  Ole  Bull,  young  Grieg 
entered  the  Leipaig  Gonservatorium,  where  he  passed,  like  all 
his  contemporaries,  under  the  influence  of  the  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann  school  of  romantics.  But  the  curriculum  of  academic 
study  Was  too  narivw  for  him.  He  dreamed  half  his  Ume  away 
and  ovcrwofked  during  the  other  half.  In  1869  he  completed 
his  Leipzig  studiest  and  appeared  as  pianist  and  composer 
before  bis  fellow-dtlzens  of  Bergen.  In  1863  he  studied  in 
Copenhagen  for  a  short  time  with  Gade  and  Emif  Hartmann, 
both  composers  representing  a  sentimental  strain  of  Scandinavian 
temperament,  from  which  Grieg  emancipated  himself  in  favour 
of  the  ^rdcr  inspiration  of  Richard  Nordraak.  **  The  scales 
fell  from  my  eyes,"  says  Grieg  of  his  acquaintance  with  Nordraak. 
"  For  the  first  time  I  learned  through  him  to  know  the  northern 
folk  tunes  and  my  own  nature.  We  made  a  pact  to  combat  the 
effeminate  (^de-Mendelssohn  mixture  of  Scandinavism,  and 
boldly  entered  upon  the  new  path  along  which  the  nohhern 
school  at  present  pursues  its  course."  Grieg  now  made  a  kind  of 
crusade  in  favour  of  national  music  In  the  winter  of  1864- 
1865  he  founded  the  0>penhagen  concert-society  Euterpe, 
whicfa  was  intended  to  produce  the  works  of  young  Norwegian 
composers.  During  the  winters  of  1 865-^1866  and  1869-1870 
Grieg  was  in  Rome.  In  the  autumn  of  1866  he  settled  in 
Christiania,  where  from  1867  till  1880  he  conducted  a  musical 
union.  From  1880  to  1882  he  directed  the  concerts  of  the 
Harmonic  Society  in  Bergen.  In  1872  the  Royal  Musics! 
Academy  of  Sweden  made  Grieg  a  member;  in  1874  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  granted  blm  an  annual  stipend  of  1600 
knmen.  He  had  already  been  decorated  with  the  Olaf  order  in 
1873.  In  1888  he  played  his  pianoforte  concerto  and  conducted 
his  **  two  melodies  for  strings  "  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
London,  and  visited  En^and  again  in  1891,  1894  and  1896, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  university  of  Cambridge 
in  1894.    He  died  at  Bergen  on  the  4th  of  September  1907. 

As  a  composer  Grieg's  distinguishing  quality  £5  lyricaL 
Whether  his  orchestral  works  or  his  songs  or  his  best  pianoforte 
works  are  submitted  to  examination,  it  is  almost' always  the  note 
of  song  that  tells.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  music  to  Ibsen's  Peer 
Cyntf  or  in  the  suite  for  stringed  orchestra,  Aus  Holbcrgs  Zeil, 
this  characteristic  is  combined  with  a  strong  power  for  raising 
pictures  in  the  listener's  mind,  and  the  romantic  "  programme  " 
tendency  in  Grieg's  music  becomes  clearer-  the  farther  writers 
l&e  Richard  Strauss  carry  this  movement.  Grieg's  songs  may 
be  said  to  be  generally  the  more  spontaneous  the  more  closely 
they  conform  to  the  simple  model  of  the  Volkslicd;  yet  the 
much  sung  "  Ich  licbe  dicli "  is  a  song  of  a  different  kind,  which 
lias  hardly  ever  been  surpassed  for  the  perfection  with  which  it 
depicts  a  strong  momentary  emotion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe 
greater  merits  to  songs  of  Grieg  even  so  characteristic  as  *'  Sol- 
vejg's  Lfcd  "  and  "  Ein  Schwan."  The  pianoforte  concerto  is 
brilliant  and  spontaneous;  it  has  been  performed  by  most 
pianists  of  the  first  rank,  but  its  essential  qualities  and  the  pure 
nationality  of  its  themes  have  been  brought  out  to  their  perfec- 
tion by  one  player  only — the  Norwegian  pianist  Knudsen.  The 
first  and  second  of  Grieg's  violin  sonatas  are  agreeable,  so  free 
and  artless  is  the  flow  of  (heir  melody.  In  his  numerous  piano 
pieces  and  in  those  of  his  songs  which  arc  devoid  of  a  definitely 
national  inspiration  the  impression  made  is  less  permanent. 
Bfilow  called  Grieg  the  '*  Chopin  of  the  North."  The  phrase 
is  an  exaggeration  rather  than  an  expression  of  the  truth,  for 
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tiie  range  of  tht  appeal  in  Chopin  is  fat  wider,  nor  has  ihe  national 
movemcnl  inaugurated  by  Grieg  shown  promise  of  great  develop- 
ment.   He  is  ralher  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  a  musical 
mission  which  has  been  perfectly  carried  out  by  himself  alone. 
See  La  Mara.  Edaard  Grieg  (Leipug,i898). 

GRIESBACH*  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1745*1812).  German  biblical 
critic,  was  born  at  Bulzbach,  a  small  town  of  Hcsscr Darmstadt, 
where  bis  father,  Konrad  Kaspar  <i7os-i777)i  was  pastor,  on 
the  4th  of  January  1 745.  fie  was  educated  at  Frankfort -on-the^ 
Main,  and  at  the  universities  of  Tiibingen,  Leipzig  and  Halle, 
where  he  became  one  of  J.  S.  Sender's  most  ardent  disciples. 
It  was  Semler  who  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the  close  of  his 
nndergraduate  career  he  undertook  a  literary  tour  through 
Germany,  Holland,  France  and  England.  On  his  return  to 
Halle,  he  acted  for  some  time  as  PrivotdioctU^  but  in  1773  was 
appointed  to  a  professorial  chair;  in  ^775  he  was  translated  to 
Jena,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  (though  he  received  calls 
to  other  universities.  He  died  on  the  a4th  of  March  1812. 
Gricsbach's  fame  rests  upon  his  work  in  New  Testament  criticism« 
in  which  he  inaugurated  a  new  cpo^h. 

His  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  first  appeared  at  Halle, 
in  three  volumes,  in  1774- 1775.  The  first  volume  contained  the  first 
three  Gospels,  synoptically  arranged;  the  second,  the  Epistles  and 
the  book  of  Revelation.  All  the  historical  books  were  reprinted 
in  one  volume  in  1777.  the  synoptical  arrangement  of  the  Cospels 
having  been  abandoned  as^  inconvenient.  Of  the  second  edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1796  and  the  second  in  1806  (Halle  and  London).  Of  a  third  edition, 
edited  by  David  Schulx,  only  the  first  volume,  containing  the  four 
Gospels,  appeared  (1827). 

For  the  construction  of  his  critical  text  Gricsbach  took  as  his  basis 
the  Elzevir  edition.  Where  he  differed  from  it  he  placed  the  Elzevir 
reading  on  the  inner  margin  alone  with  other  readings  he  thought 
worthy  of  special  consideration  (tncsc-  last,  however,  being  printed 
in  smaller  type).  To  all  the  readings  on  this  margin  he  attached 
special  marks  indicating  the  precise  degree  of  probability  in  his 
opinion  attaching  to  each.  In  weighing  these  probabilities  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  particular  theory  which  in  its  leading  features  he  had 
derived  from  J.  A.  Bchgcl  and  I.  S.  Semler,  dividing  all  the  MSS. 
into  throe  main  groups — the  Alexandrian,  the  Western  and  the 
Byauintine  (sec  BmLs:  New  Testament^  "Textual  Criticism"). 
A  reading  supported  by  only  one  recension  he  considered  as  having 
only  one  witness  in  its  favour;  those  readings  which  were  supported 
by  all  the  three  recensions,  or  even  by  two  of  them,  especially  if 
these  two  were  the  Ak^xandrian  and  the  Western,  he  unhesitatingly 
accepted  as  genuine.  Only  when  each  of  the  throe  recensions  gives 
a  dittcrent  reading  does  he  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  on  other 
grounds.  Sec  his  SymboUu  criticae  ad  suppUndas  et  corrigendas 
variarum  N.T.  Ucthnum  coUecliones  (Halle,  1785,  1793),  snd  his 
Commentarius  ctUUus  in  lexlum  Craecum  AT.F.,  which  extends  to 
the  end  of  Mark,  and  discusses  the  more  important  various  readings 
with  great  care  and  thoroughness  (Jena,  1794  ff .).  Among  the  other 
works  of  Gricsbach  (which  are  comparatively  unimportant)  may  be 
mentioned  his  university  thesis  De  eodic^us  qualuor  eoangelistarutn 
Orige%iani$  (Halle,  1771)  and  a  work  upon  systematic  theology 
(AnUitung  zur  Kenntniss  derpopuldreu  DogmaUk^  Jena,  1779). 
His  Opuseula,  consisting  chicRy  of  university  "Pmgnxas"  and 
addresses,  were  edited  by  Gablcr  (2  vols.,  Jena.  1824). 

See  the  article  in  Hertog-Hauck,  Rtalencykicpkdie^  and  the 
AUgemeine.deiUscke  Biopvpkie. 

GRIESBACH,  a  watertng*place  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rench,  1 550  fL  above  the  sea,  6  m.  W.  from 
Freudenstadt  in  Wttrttemberg.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  saline 
chalybeate  waters  twelve  springs),  which  are  specific  in  cases 
of  anaemia,  feminine  disordets  and  diseases  of  the  nervous 
systeAi,  and  were  used  in  the  i6th  century.  The  annual  number 
of  visitors  is  nearly  2000.  Pop.  (iqoo)  8oa  From  1665  to  1805 
Griesbach  was  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Strassburg. 

See  Habercr,  Die  Retukbdder  PeUrsihal  und  Griesbach  (WQrzburg, 
1866).  • 

GRIFFE  (French  for  "claw"),  an  architectural  term  for  the 
spur,  an  ornament  carved  at  the  angle  of  the  square  base  of 
columns. 

GRIFFENFELDT,  PEDER,  Count  {Peder  Schumacher)  (1635- 
1699),  Danish  statesman,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  on  the  a4th 
of  August  1635,  of  a  wealthy  trading  family  connected  with  the 
leading  civic,  clerical  and  learned  circles  in  the  Danish  capital. 
His  tutor,  Jens  Vorde,  who  prepared  him  in  his  eleventh  year 
for  the  university,  praises  his  extraordinary  gifts,  his  mastery 


of  the  classical  languages  aitd  bis  tfanost  disquietiiig  AUgmc*. 
The  brilliant  way  in  Which  he  sustained  his  preliminary  exaroinao 
tion  won  him  the  friendship  of  the  examiner,  Bbhop  Ja^>er 
Brokman,  at  whose  palace  he  first  met  Frederick  IIL  The  king 
was  struck  with  the  lad's  bright  grey  eyes  and  pleasant  bumoroua 
face;  and  Brokman,  proud  of  his  pupil,  made  hbn  translates 
chapter  from  a  Hebrew  Bible  first  into  Latin  and  then  into 
Danish,  for  t  he  entertainment  of  the  scholarly  monarch.  In  1654 
young  Schumacher  went  abroad  for  eight  years,  to  .complete 
his  education.  From  Germany  he  proceeded  to  the  NetherUnds, 
staying  at  Leiden,  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  and  passing  in  1657 
to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  lived  three  yeark  The 
epoch-making  events  which  occurred  in  England,  while  he  was 
at  Oxford  profoundly  interested  him,  and  qoinclding  with  the 
Revolution  in  Denmark,  which  threw  open  a  career  to  the  middle 
classes,  convinced  him  thai  his  proper  ^>here  was  politics.  In 
the  autumn  of  1660  Schumacher  visited  Paris,  shortly  after 
Mazarin's  death,  when  the  young  Louis  XIV.  first  seized  the 
reins  of  power.  Schumacher  seems  to  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  administrative  superiority  of  a  strong  central* 
iscd  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  monarch  who  knew 
his  own  mind;  and,  in  politics,  as  in  manners,  France  ever 
afterwards  was  his  model.  The  last  year  .of  his  travels  was 
spent  in  Spain,  where  he  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Castilian  language  and  literature.  His  travels,  however,  if  they 
enriched  his  mind,  relaxed  his  character,  and  he  brou^t  hom.e 
easy  morals  as  well  as  exquisite  manners. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  in  1662,  Schumacher  found  the 
monarchy  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy,  and  eager 
to  buy  the  services  of  every  man  of  the  middle  classes  who  had 
superior  talents  to  offer.  Determined  to  make  his  way  in  this 
"  new  Promised  Land,"  the  young  adventurer  contrived  to 
Secure  the  protection  of  Kristofler  Gabel,  the  king's  confidant, 
and  in  1663  was  appointed  the  royal  librarian.  A  romantic 
friendship  with  the  king's  bastard.  Count  Ulric  Frederick 
Gyldpnlove,  consolidated  his  position.  In  1665  Schumacher 
obtained  his  first  political  post  as  the  king's  secretary,  and  the 
same  year  composed  the  memorable  Kongeln  (see  Denmark, 
History).  He  was  now  a  personage  at  court,  where  he  won  all 
hearts  by  his  amiability  and  gaiety;  and  in  political  matters 
also  his  influence  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  III.  (February  9th,  1670) 
Schumacher  was  the  most  trusted  of  all  the  royal  counsellors. 
He  alone  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  new  throne  of  walrus 
ivory  embellished  with  three  silver  life-size  lions,  and  of  the  new 
regalia,  both  of  which  treasures  he  had,  by  the  king's  command, 
concealed  in  a  vault  beneath  the  royal  castle.  Frederick  III. 
hod  also  confided  to  him  a  sealed  packet  containing  the  Kongdan^ 
which  was  to  be  delivered  to  his  successor  alone.  Schumacher 
had  been  recommended  to  his  son  by  Frederick  III.  on  his  death- 
bed. "  Moke  him  a  great  man,  but  do  it  slowly !"  said  Frederick, 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  characters  of  his  son  and  of  his 
minister.  Christian  V.  was,  moreover,  deeply  impressed  by  the 
confidence  which  his  father  had  ever  shown  to  Schumacher. 
When,  on  the  9th  of  February  1670,  Schumacher  delivered 
the  Kongdov  to  Christian  V.,  the  king  bade  all  those  about  him 
withdraw,  and  after  being  closeted  a  good  hour  with  Schumacher, 
appointed  him  his  "  Obergcheimcsekreter."  His  promotion 
was  novv  almost  disquietingly  rapid.  In  May  1670  he  received 
the  titles  of  excellency  and  privy  councillor;  in  July  of  the  same 
year  he  was  ennobled  under  the  name  of  GrifTenfeldt„  deriving 
his  title  from  the  gold  grifBn  with  outspread  wings  which  sur* 
mounted  his  escutcheon;  in  November  1673  he  was  creatM  a 
count,  a  knight  of  the  Elephant  and,  finally,  imperial  chancellor. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  he  gathered  into  his  hands 
eveiy  branch  of  the  government:  he  had  reached  the  apogee 
of  his  short-lived  greatness. 

But  if  his  offices  were  manifold,  so  also  were  his  talents. 
Seldom  has  any  man  united  so  many  and  such  various  gifts  in 
his  own  person  and  carried  them  so  easily— a  playful  wit.  a 
vivid  imagination,  oratorical  and  literary  eloquerice  and,  above 
all,  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  naiPie  both  male  and  female^ 
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cf  evny  diM  and  itnk,  firan  the  Ung  to  the 

He  had  cftpUvated  the  acoempliahed  Frederick  III.  by 
Uteraxy  grace*  and  usgemoas  speculations;  he  won  the  obtoae 
and  ignoiaot  Chriitlao  V.  by  nving  him  travble,  by  acting  and 
thinking  for  him,  and  at  the  MiBe  time  making  him  belieire 
that  he  was  thinking  and  acting  for  himaelL  Moreovcr»  hie 
commanding  qualitiea  were  coupled  with  an  oiganiiing  talent 
which  made  iiaell  fdt  in  eveiy  department  of  the  atate,  and 
with  a  marvelloua  adaptability  which  made  him  a»>  ideal 
diplomatist 

On  the  asth  of  May  1671  the  dignitirt  of  count  and'baran 
were  introduced  into  DeniBark  *'  to  give  histie  to  the  ceurt  "i 
a  few  months  later  the  order  of  the  Danebrog  was  iaatitutedaa  a 
fresh  means  of  winning  adherents  by  marks  of  &voar.  Giiffcn* 
fcldt  was  the  originator  of  these  new  institutions.  To  him 
monarchy  was  the  ideal  form  of  government.  But  he  had  also 
a  political  object.  The  axistociacy  of  birth»  despite  its  reveraes, 
still  remained  the  ^te  of  society;  and  Griffenfeldtr  the  ion  of 
n  burges  as  well  as  the  protagonist  of  mooarchyy  was  its  most 
determined  enemy.  The  new  baronies  and  countships»  owing 
their  friitffnrf  entirely  to  the  crown,  introduced  a  strong  solvent 
into  aristocratic  drdes.  GriSenfeldt  saw  that,  in  future,  the 
first  at  court  would  be  the  first  everywhere.  Much  was  also  done 
to  promote  trade  and  industry,  notably  by  the  revival  of  the 
Kammer  KoikgUtmf  or  board  of  txade»  and  the  abolition  of  some 
of  the  most  harmful  monopolies.  Both  the  higher  and  the 
provincial  administrations  were  thoroughly  reformed  with  the 
view  of  making  them  more  centralised  and  efficient;  and  the 
positions  and  duties  of  the  varwus  magistrates,  who  now  also 
received  fixed  salaries,  were  for  the  first  time  exactly  defined. 
But  what  Griffenfeldt  could  create,  Griffenfeldt  could  dispense 
with,  and  it  was  not  long  before  be  began  to  encroach  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  new  departments  of  state  by  private  con- 
ferences with  their  chiefs.  Nevertheless  it  is  indi^utable  that, 
under  the  single  direction  of  this  master*mind,  the  Danish  state 
was  now  able,  for  a  time,  to  utiliase  all  its  resources  as  it  had 
never  done  before. 

In  the  hist  three  years  of  his  admmistration,  Griffenf eldt  gave 
himself  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  fo^cy  of  Denmark. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  this,  fint,  because  hb  inQuence 
was  perpetually  traversed  by  opposUe  tendencies;  in  the  second 
place,  because  the  force  of  dreumstances  compelled  him, 
•gain  and  again,  to  shift  hSi  standpoint;  and  finally  because 
personal  considerations  htrgely  intermin^ed  with  his  foreign 
policy,  and  made  it  more  elusive  and  ambiguous  than  it  need  have 
been.  Briefly,  Grifienfeldt  aimed  at  restoring  Denmaric  to  the. 
xank  of  a  great  power.  He  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by 
carefully  nursing  her  resources,  and  in  the  meantime  securing 
and  enriching  her  by  alliances,  which  would  bring  in  large  sub- 
sidies while  imposing  a  minimum  of  obligations.  Such  a  con- 
ditional and  tentative  policy,  on  the  part  of  a  second-rate  power, 
in  a  period  of  universal  tension  and  turmoil,  was  most  difficult; 
but  Griffenfeldt  did  not  regard  it  as  impossible.  The  first 
postulate  of  such  a  policy  was  peace,  especially  peace  with 
Denmark's  most  dangerous  neighbour,  Sweden.  The  second 
postulate  was  a  sound  financial  basis,  which  he  expected  the 
wealth  of  France  to  supply  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  to  be  spent 
on  armaments.  M)ove  sil  things  Denmark  was  to  beware  of 
making  enemies  of  France  and  Sweden  at  the  same  time.  ,  An 
alliance,  on  fairly  equal  terms,  between  the  three  powers,  would, 
in  these  circumstances,  be  the  consununation  of  Griifcnfeldt's 
"  system  ";  an  alliance  with  France  to  the  exclusion  of  Sweden 
would  be  the  next  best  policj;^  but  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Sweden,  without  the  admission  of  Deimiark,  was  to  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards.  Had  Grlffenfeldt*s  policy  succeeded, 
Denmark  might  have  recovered  her  ancient  possesions  to  the 
south  and  east  comparatively  cheaply.  But  again  and  again  he 
w«is  overruled.  Despite  his  open  protests  and  subterraneous 
counter-mining,  war  was  actually  declared  against  Sweden  in 
1675,  and  his  subsequent  policy  seemed  so  obscure  and  hazardous 
to  those  who  did  not  possess  the  due  to  the  perhaps  purposely 
tangled  skdn,  that  the  nuioecous  enemies  whom  hia  ariogance 


and  saperdKouineflB  had  rabed  up  against  him,  reaohred  t6 
destroy  him. 

On  the  nth  of  Mardi  1676,  wUQe  on  his  way  to  the  royal 
apanraenta,  Griffenfeldt  was  anested  in  the  king's  name  and 
oondacted  to  the  citadel,  a  prisoner  of  state.  A  minute  tcfutiny 
of  his  papers,  lasting  nearly  six  weeks,  revealed  nothing  tieaaon* 
able;  but  it  provided  the  enemies  of  the  fisUen  atatesman  with 
a  deadly  weapon  against  him  in  the  shape  of  an  entry  in  hb 
private  diary,  in  wUch  he  had  imprudently  noted  that  on  one 
oocaaioa  Christian  V.  in  a  convecMtion  with  a  foreign  ambassador 
had  "  spoken  like  a  child."  On  the  3rd  of  May  Griffenfddt  waa 
tried  m>t  by  the  usual  tzibvial,  in  such  cases  the  HtS^aUrH,  or 
supmms  conrt,  but  byaa  exCriordinary  tribunal  of  10  dii^taries^ 
none  of  whom  waa  parriailariy  welidiyoaed  towards  the  aocused. 
Griffentrldt»whowasdiaigedwi>hsimony,bribeKy,oath.biraking^ 
nudyersation  and  lk»4m^uU,  cendncted  Ins  own  defence  under 
every  tmagiruihhi  difficulty.  For  forty<4iz  daya  befoee  faia 
trial  he  had  been  dosdy  nmfined  in  a  dungeon  without  lights^ 
books  or  writing  materiala.  Every  legal  aasistanoe  waa  illegally 
deniedhim.  Neverthekas  he  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
forensic  ability  arrayed  against  him,  and  hia  first  plea  in  defence 
is  in  a  high  degree  dignified  and  numly.  Finally,  he  waa  con-, 
drmaifd  to  degradation  and  decapitation;  though  one  of  the  tea 
judges  not  only  refused  to  sign  the  sentence,  but  lemonetrated 
in  private  with  the  king  against  its  injustice.  And  indeed  ita 
injustice  was  flagiant4  The  primary  ofience  of  the  ex-chanteJIor 
was  the  taking  of  bribes,  which  no  twisting  of  the  law  could 
convert  into  a  capital  offence,  while  the  charge  of  treason  had  not 
been  substantiated.  Griffenleldt  waa  pardoned  on  the  scaffold, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  axe  was  about  to  descend  On. 
hearing  that  the  sentence  waa  conunuted  to  life-long  imprison- 
ment,  he  declared  that  the  pardon  waa  harder  than  the  punish* 
ment,  and  vainly  petitiooed  for  leave  to  serve  his  king  for  the  rest 
'of  his  life  as  a  common  soldier.  For  the  next  two  and  twenty 
years  Demnark's  greatest  statesman  lingered  out  his  life  in  a 
lonely  state-prison,  first  in  the  fortress  of  Copenhagen,  and 
finally  at  Munkholm  on  Trondhjem  fiord.  He  died  at  Trondh  jem 
on  the  lath  of  March  1699.  Griffenfddt  married  Kitty  Nansen* 
the  granddaughter  of  the  great  Burgomaster  Hans  Nansen, 
who  brought  him  half  a  million  rix-dollars.  She  died  in  167J9 
after  bearing  him  a  daughter. 

See  Danmar¥t  Rifts  Hisloirtt  vd.  v.  (Copenhagen,  tSj^toos) 


Bain, 

GRIFFIH  [O'GxiOBTA,  O'Geeeva],  OEBAID  (1803-1840). 
Irish  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  was  bom  at  Limerick  of  good 
family,  on  the  z  2th  of  December  X805.  His  parents  emigrated  in 
1820  to  America,  but  he  was  left  with  an  dder  brother,  who  waa 
a  medical  practitioner  at  Adare.  As  early  as  his  dghteenth 
year  he  imdertook  for  a  short  time  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper 
in  Limerick.  Having  written  a  tragedy,  Aguire,  which  was  hi|^y 
praised  by  his  friends,  he  set  out  in  1825  for  London  with  the 
purpose  of  "  revolutiooizing  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  time  by 
writing  for  the  stage."  In  spite  of  the  recommendations  of 
Jolm  Banim,  he  had  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  It  was  only 
by  degrees  that  bis  literary  work  obtained  any  favour.  Tht 
NoyadfSt  an  opera  entirely  in  redtative,  was  produced  at  the 
English  Opera  House  in  1826;  and  the  success  of  Holland  Tide 
Talcs  (1827)  led  to  Tales  of  She  MunsUr  Festivals  (3  vols.,  1827), 
which  were  still  more  popular.  In  1829  appeared  his  fine  novd. 
The  Collegians,  afterwards  successfully  adapted  for  the  stage 
by  Dion  Boudcault  under  the  title  of  The  Colleen  Bawn.  He 
followed  up  this  success  with  The  Invasion  (1832),  Tales  of  my 
Neighbourhood  (1835),  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  (1836),  and 
Talis  Qualis,  or  Tales  of  the  Jury-room  (1842).  He  abo  wrote  a 
number  of  lyrics  toudied  with  hb  native  mdanchdy.  But  he 
became  doubtful  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  hb  writings,  and 
ultimatdy  he  came  to  the  condusion  that  hb  true  sphere  of  duty 
was  to  be  fouiui  within  the  Church.  He  was  admitted  into  a 
sodety  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Dublin,  in  September  1838; 
nnder  the  name  oi  Brother  Joseph,  and  in  the  following  summer 
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he  removed  to  Cork,  where  he  died  of  typhus  fever  on  the  12th 
of  June  1840.  Before  adopting  the  monastic  habit  he  burned 
all  bis  manuscripts;  but  CisippuSf  a  tragedy  which  he  had 
composed  before  he  was  twenty,  accidentally  escaped  destruction, 
and  in  1843  was  put  on  the  Drury  Lane  stage  by  Macready  with 
great  success. 

The  collected  works  of  Gerald  Griffin  were  published  in  i&P** 
1843  in  eight  volumes,  with  a  Life  by  his  brother  William  Gritt*n. 
M.D.;  an  edition  of  his  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  (Dublin,  1895) 
by  C.  G.  Duffy;  and  a  selection  of  his  lyrics,  with  a  notice  by  George 
Sigerson,  is  included  in  the  Treasury  of  Irish  Poe*ry,  edited  by 
Stopford  A.  Brooke  and  T,  W.  RoUeston  (London,  1900). 

GRIFFIN,  a  city  and  the  county^scat  of  Spalding  county, 
Georgia,  U.S.A.,  43  m.  S.  of  Atbnta,  and  about  970  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Pop.  (1890)  4503;  (1900)  6857  (3258  negroes);  (1910) 
7478.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern  and  the  Central  of  Geoigia 
railways,  and  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Grifl^  &  Chat* 
tanoc^a  Division  of  the  latter.  The  city  is  sittiated  in  a  rich 
agricultural  region,  and  just  outside  the  corp<M'ate  limits  is  an 
agricultural  experiment  station,  established  by  the  state  but 
maintained  by  the  Federal  government.  GriJfin  has  a  large 
trade  in  cotton  and  fruit.  The  principal  indtis!r>'  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  Cotton*sced  oil.  Buggies,  wagons,  chairs 
and  harness  are  among  the  other  manufactures.  The  munici- 
pality owns  and  operates  the  water  and  electric-lighting  systems. 
Griffin  was  founded  in  1840  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1846. 

ORIFFIN,  Griffon  or  Gryphon  (from  Fr.  ^rifon,  Lat. 
gryphusj  Gr.  ypiffp),  in  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  rapacious  creature  of  the  eagle  species, 
represented  with  four  legs,  wings  and  a  beak, — the  fore  part 
resembling  an  eagle  and  the  hinder  a  lion.  In  addition,  some 
writers  describe  the  tail  as  a  serpent.  This  animal,  which  was 
supposed  to  watch  over  gold  mines  and  hidden  treasures,  and  to 
be  the  enemy  of  the  horse,  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun;  and  the 
ancient  painters  represented  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  as  drawn* 
by  griffins.  Acconling  to  Spanheim,  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Nemesis  were  similarly  provided.  The  griffin  of  Scripture  is 
probably  the  osprcy,  and  the  name  is  now  given  to  a  species  of 
vulture.  The  griffin  was  said  to  inhabit  Asiatic  Scythia,  where 
gold  and  precious  stones  were  abundant;  and  when  strangers 
approached  to  gather  these  the  creatures  leapt  upon  them  and 
tore  them  in  pieces,  thus  chastising  human  avarice  and  greed. 
The  one-eyed  Arimaspi  waged  constant  war  with  them,  according 
to  Herodotus  (iii.  16).  Sir  John  de  Mandeville,  in  his  Traiels, 
described  a  griffin  as  eight  times  larger  than  a  lion. 

The  griffin  is  frequently  seen  as  a  charge  in  heraldry  (see 
HesALDRY,  fig.  163);  and  in  architectural  decoration  is  usually 
represented  as  a  four-footed  beast  with  wings  and  the  head  of  a 
leopard  or  tiger  with  horns,  or  with  the  head  and  beak  of  an 
eagle;  in  the  latter  case,  but  very  rarely,  with  two  legs.  To 
what  extent  it  owes  its  origin  to  Persian  sculpture  is  not  known, 
the  capitals  at  Perscpolis  have  sometimes  leopard  or  lion  heads 
with  horns,  and  four-footed  beasts  with  the  beaks  of  eagles  are 
represented  in  bas-reliefs.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  Branchidae 
near  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  winged  griffin  of  the  capitals  has 
leopards'  heads  with  horns.  In  the  capitals  of  the  so-called 
lesser  propylaca  at  Elcusis  conventional  cdgles  with  two  feet 
support  the  angles  of  the  abacus.  The  greater  number  of  those 
in  Rome  have  eagles*  beaks,  as  in  the  frieze  of  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  their  tails  develop  into 
conventional  foliage.  A  similar  device  was  found  In  the  Forum 
of  Trajan.  The  best  decorative  employment  of  the  griffin  is 
found  in  the  vertical  supports  of  tables,  of  which  there  arc 
two  or  three  examples  in  Pompeii  and  others  in  the  Vatican 
and  the  museums  in  Rome.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  head 
is  that  of  a  lion  at  one  end  of  the  support  and  an  eagle  at  the 
other  end,  and  there  is  only  one  strongly  developed  paw;  the 
wings  circUng  round  at  the  top  form  conspicuous  features  00 
the  sides  of  Uiese  supports,  the  surfaces  below  being  filled  with 
conventional  Greek  foliage. 

GRIFFITH,  SIR  RICHARD  JOHN  (1784-1878).  Irish  geologist, 

was  bora  in  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  September  1784.     He  obtained 

^99  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  but  a  year 


later,  when  the  corps  was  tncoVporated  with  that  of  England, 
he  retired,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  civil  engineering  and 
mining.  He  studied  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  mining  for  t«vo 
years  in  London  under  William  Nicholson  (editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Nat.  PAH.),  and  afterwards  examined  the  mining  districts 
in  various  parts  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland.  While  in 
Cornwall  he  discovered  ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt  in  material  thtt 
had  been  rejected  as  worthiest.  He  completed  his  studies  under 
Robert  Jameson  and  others  at  Edinburgh,  was  elected  a  Fellov 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1807,  a  member  of  the 
newly  estaUisbed  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1808,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  returned  to  Ireland.  In  1 809  he  was  appointed 
by  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  means  of  improving  them.  In  1812 
he  was  elected  professor  of  geology  and  mining  engineer  to  fhe 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  During  subsequent  years  he  made  many 
surveys  and  issued  many  reports  on  mineral  districts  in  Ireland, 
and  these  formed  the  foundation  of  his  first  geological  map  of  the 
country  (181 5).  In  1827  Griffith  became  engineer  of  public 
works  in  Cork,  Kerry  and  Limerick',  and  was  occupied  until  1830 
in  repairing  old  roads  and  in  laying  out  many  mOes  of  new  roadbs. 
Meanwhile  in  1825  he  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  perambula- 
tion or  boundary  survey  of  Ireland,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
ascertain  and  mark  the  boundaries  of  every  county,  barony, 
parish  and  townland  In  preparation  for  the  ordnance  survey. 
This  work  was  finished  in  1844.  He  was  also  called  upon  to  assist 
in  preparing  a  bill  for  the  general  valuation  of  Ireland;  the  act 
was  passed  in  i8i6,  and  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
valuation,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  act  until  1868. 
On  "  Griffith's  valuation  "  the  various  local  and  public  assess- 
ments were  made.  His  extensive  investigations  furnished  him 
with  ample  material  for  improving  his  geological  map,  and  the 
second  edition  was  published  in  1835.  A  third  edition  on  a 
larger  scale  (i  in.  to  4  m.)  was  Issued  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
in  1839,  and  it  was  further  revised  in  1855.  For  this  great  work 
and  his  other  services  to  science  he  was  awarded  the  WoUastoo 
medal  by  the  Geological  Society  in  1854.  In  1850  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  and  in  1858  he  was  created 
a  baronet.    He  died  in  Dublin  on  the  22nd  of  September  1878. 

Among  his  many  geological  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Outline  of  the  Geology  of  Ireland  (18^8);  Notice  respectint  the  Fossib 
of  the  JlMtntaiu  Limestone  of  Jreisnd,  as  compared  with  uose  of  (heat 
Britain^and  also  uuth  the  Devaniam  System  (1842);  A  Synopsis  of  At 
Characters  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  FossUi  of  Ireiand  (1844) 
(with  F.  McCoy) ;  A  Synopsis  of  the  Silurian  Fossils  of  Ireland  O840J 
(with  F.  McCoy).  See  memoirs  in  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  xxxv. 
39;  and  Ceol.  Mag.,  1878,  p.  524,  with  bibliography. 

GRILLE,  a  French  term  for  an  enclosure  in  either  iron  or 
bronze;  there  is  no  equivalent  in  English,  "  grating  "  applying 
more  to  a  horiaontal  frame  of  bars  over  a  sunk  area,  and  "  grate  " 
to  the  iron  bars  of  an  open  fireplace.  The  finest  examples  of 
the  grille  are  those  known  as  the  tejas,  which  in  Spanish  churches 
form  the  enclosures  of  the  chapels,  such  as  the  reja  in  the  CapiUa 
Real  at  Granada  in  wrought  iron  partly  gilt  (1522).  Similar 
grilles  are  employed  to  protect  the  ground-floor  windows  of 
mansions  not  only  In  Spain  but  in  Italy  and  Germany.  In 
England  the  most  beautiful  example  is  that  in  front  of  (^een 
Eleanor's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  wrought  iron.  The 
finest  grilles  in  Italy  are  the  enclosures  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Delia  Scalas  at  Verona  (end  of  i3lh  century),  in  Germany  the 
grille  of  the  cenotaph  of  MaximiUan  at  Innsbruck  (early  i6th 
century)  and  in  France  those  which  enclose  the  Place  Stanislaus, 
the  Place  de  la  Carridrc  and  the  churches  of  Nancy,  which,  were 
wrought  by  Jean  Lamour  in  lh&  middle  of  the  i8th  centuiy. 
Generally,  however,  throughout  Germany  the  wrought  iron 
grilles  are  fine  examples  of  forging,  and  they  are  employed  for 
the  enclosures  of  the  numerous  fountains,  in  the  tympana  of 
gateways,  and  for  the  protection  of  windows.  At  Danzig  in  the 
Marienkirche  are  some  fine  examples  in  brass. 

GRILLPARZER,  FRANZ  (1791-1872),  the  greatest  dramatic 
poet  of  Austria,  was  born  in  Vienna,  on  the  15th  of  January 
1791-  His  father,  severe,  pedantic,  a  staunch  ui^lder  of  the 
lihtral-  traditions  of  the  reign  of  Joseph  Il„  was  an  advocate 
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«f  tone  itaBdiiig)  liSi  mocber,  •  nervous,  fiAdy-ttrung  noniao. 
belonged  to  tlie  «eU«kno«ii  musical  bimily  of  Sonnleithner. 
After  a  desultoiy  educatioa,  Grfllpancr  entered  in  1807  the 
university  of  Vienna  as  a  student  of  jurisprudence;  but  two 
ircass  later  bis  father  died,,  katteg.  the  faiafly  fai  stnilenfid 
droHBatancss,  and  Fnuia»  the  cidcat  son,  «aa  obliged  to  tun 
Co  privBlt  tutoring.  In  z8tj  he  received  an  appotntment  in  the 
oottit  lihrasy,  bat  at  thia  was  unpaid,  he  accepted  alter  aome 
moatha  a.  deckahip  that  oficrcdmoro  solid  prospects,  in  the 
Ii>wer  Austrian  revenue  administration.  Through  the  hiHueane 
of  Graf  Siadion,  the  minister  of  finance,  he  was  in  ifaS  appointed 
poet  to  the  Hofburgtheater,  and  promoted  to  the  Hifkommer 
(exchequer);  in  1813a  he  became  director  of  the  aichivcs  of  that 
ikpartment,  and  in  2856  retired  from  the  dvii  service  with  the 
title  of  H^aL  GriUpamer  had  little  capadty  for  an  official 
career  and  regarded  hia  office  merely  as  a  means  of  independence. 

In  X817  the  first  representation  of  hia  tragedy  DU  Aknfrau 
made  him  famous,  but  before  thia  he  had  written  a  long  tragedy 
in  iambica,  BUnea  ron  Castilieu  (1807-1809),  whidi  was  obviously 
modelled  on  Schiller's  D<m  QuUs;  and'  even  more  promising 
were  the  dramatic  fragments  Sptulacus  and  Alfred  dtr  Grouse 
(1809).  Du  Aknfrau  is  a  gruesome  '*  fate-tragedy  "  in  the 
trochaic  measure  of  the  Spanish  drama,  already  made  popular 
by  Adoli  MtUlner  in  his  Sdnild't  hut  Grillparxer's  work  is  a  play 
of  real  poetic  beauties,  and  reveids  an  instinct  for  dramatic 
as  opposed  to  merdy  theatrical  effect,  which  distiitguishes  it 
from  other  "fatc-^mas"  c<  the  day.  Uofortunatdy  its 
auccess  led  to  the  poet's  being  dasaed  for  the  best  part  of  bis 
life  with  playwrights  like  MuUner  and  Houwdd.  EHe  Aknfrau 
was  followed  by  Sappho  (z8i8),  a  drama  of  a  very  different  type; 
in  the  classic  ^urit  of  Goethe's  TassOt  Grillparser  unrolled  the 
tragedy  of  poetic  genius,  the  renunciation  of  earthly  happbiess 
imposed  upc»  the  poet  by  his  higher  mission.  In  1821  appeared 
Das  gotdeae  Viiess,  a  trilogy  which  had  been  interrupted  in  t8iQ 
by  the  death  of  the  poet's  mother— in  a  fit  of  depression  she  had 
taken  her  own  lite — and  a  subsequent  visit  to  Italy.  Opening 
with  a  poweiftd  dramatic  prelu(&  in  one  act,  Der  Castfteund, 
Grillparzer  depicts  in  Die  Argenauten  Jason's  adventures  in  hh 
quest  for  the  Fleece;  while  kfedea,  a  tragedy  of  noble  classic 
proportions,  contains  the  culminating  events  of  the  story  which 
had  been  so  often  dramatized  before.  The  theme  is  similar 
to  that  of  Sapphe,  but  the  scale  on  which  it  is  represented  is 
larger;  it  is  again  the  tragedy  of  the  heart's  desire,  the  conflict 
of  the  simple  happy  life  with  that  sinister  power^be  it  genius, 
«T  ambirion — which  upsets  the  equilibrium  of  life.  The  end  is 
bitter  disilluskmment,  the  only  consolation  renunciation. 
Medea,  her  revenge  stiUed,  her  children  dead,  bears  the  fatal 
Fleece  back  to  Delphi,  while  Jason  is  left  to  realise  the  nothing- 
ness of  human  striving  and  earthly  happiness. 

For  his  historical  tragedy  KOnCg  OUokars  GUck  und  Enic 
(1823,  but  owing  to  difficulties  with  the  censor,  not  performed 
until  X825),  Grinpanwr  chose  one  of 'the  most  picturesque 
events  in  Austrian  domestic  history,  the  conflict  of  Otiokar 
of  Bohemia  with  Rudolph  von  Habsburg..  \Vit&  an  almost 
modem  realism  he  reproduced  the  motley  world  of  the  old 
chronider,  at  the  same  time  not  losing  sight  of  the  needs  of  the 
theatre;  the  fall  of  Ottokar  is  but  another  text  from  which  the 
poet  preached  the  iutiUty  of  endeavour  and  the  vanity  of 
worldly  greatness.  A  second  Ustoricd  tragedy,  £»»  tretttr 
Diener  seines  Herm  <i8d6,  performed  i8s8),  atteropu  to  embody 
a  more  heroic  gospel;  but  the  subject— 4he  superhuman  self- 
effacement  of  Bankbanus  before  Duke  Otto  of  Meran — proved 
too  uncompromising  an  illustration  of  Kant's  categorical  impera- 
tive of  doty  to  be  paUuble  in  the  theatre.  With  these  historical 
tragedies  began  the  darkcsf  ten  years  in  the  poet's  life.  They 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Austrian  censor'*-a  conflict 
which  grated  on  GtillpanEer's  sensitive  soul,  and  was  aggravated 
by  his  own  pesftton  as  a  servant  of  the  state;  in  1826  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Goethe  in  Wdmar,  and  wu  able  to  compare  the  en- 
lightened oonditloBS  which  prevailed  in  the  little  Saxoa  duchy 
with  the  InteUettual  thraldom  of  Vknaa.  To  these  troubles 
ivtfv  added  more  jeiious  ptnoiiai  wonfsi.    In  tht  wialer  -of 


x8ao*t8as  he  had  met  for  the  tm  timt  Kathaifna  PMhlicft 
(1801^1879),  and  the  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  into  love 
OB  both  aidea;  but  whether  owing  to  a  pxcsentlmoat  of  mutual 
incompatibility,  or  merdy  owing  to  Giillparser's  conviction  that 
life  had  no  happiaess  la  store  for  him,  he  shrank  from  marriage. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  poet  was  plnnged  Into 
an  abym  of  misery  and  despair  to  which  his  diary  beam  heart- 
rending witnes;  his  sufferings  found  poetic  expression  in  the 
fine  cyde  of  poeo»  bearing  the  aignificant  title  TrisUa  ex  Pante 
(183s). 

Yet  to  these  years  we  owe  the  oompletlon  of  two  of  GriUpaaser's 
greatest  dramas,  Des  Ueeret  und  der  Liebe  Wettem  (1831)  and  Der 
Tram,  ein  Lebem  (1834).  In  the  fonncr  tragedy,  a  dramatisation 
of  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  he  retumiMt  to  the  Hellenk 
worid  of  Sappko^  and  produced  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
German  tove-tragedies.  His  msstery  of  dramatic  techniqiie 
is  here  combined  with  a  ripeness  of  poetic  expression  and  with 
an  insight  into  motive  which  suggests  the  modem  psychological 
drama  of  Hebbel  and  Ibsen;  the  old  Greek  lovc^tory  of  Musaeos 
is,  moreover,  endowed  with  something  of  that  ineffable  poetjc 
grace  which  the  poet  had  borrowed  from  the  great  Spanidi 
poets.  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.  Der  Trauma  em  LebeUt 
Grillpaner's  technical  masterpiece,  h  in  form  perhaps  even  more 
Spanish;  it  is  also  more  of  vdiat  Goethe  called  a  "  confession." 
The  aspirations  of  Rusian,  an  ambitk)us  young  peasant^  axe 
shadowed  forth  in  the  hero's  dream,  which  takes  up  nearly  three 
acts  of  the  play;  ultimately  Rusun  awakens  from  his  nightmare 
to  redixe  the  truth  of  GrilJparzer's  own  pessifflbtic  doctrine 
that  all  earthly  ambitions  and  aspirations  are  vanity;  the  only 
true  happiness  is  contentment  with  one's  lot,  "  des  Innero  stiller 
Frieden  und  die  schddbdreite  Brust."  Der  TrauMf  ein  Leben 
was  the  first  of  Grillparzer's  dramas  which  did  not  end  tragically, 
and  In  1838  he  produced  his  only  comedy,  IVek*  dem^  der  tngt. 
But  Wek*  dem,  der  ittgt,  in  spite  of  lu  humour  of  situation,  its 
sparkling  dialogue  and  the  originality  of  its  idea— ^lamdy,  that 
the  hero  gains  his  end  by  invariably  telling  the  truth,  where  his 
enemies  as  invariably  expect  him  to  be  lying — was  too  strange 
to  meet  with  approval  in  its  day.  Its  failure  was  a  blow  to  the 
poet,  who  tunied  his  back  for  ever  on  the  German  theatre,  hk 
1836  Grillparser  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  and  London,  in  1843  to 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  Then  came  the  Revolution  which 
struck  off  the  intellectual  fctten  under  which  Grillparzer  and 
his  contemporaries  had  groaned  in  Austria,  but  the  liberation 
came  too  lite  for  him.  Honoura  were  heaped  upon  him;  be 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences;  Hdnrich 
Laube,  as  director  of  the  Buigtheater,  reinstated  his  plays  on 
the  repertory;  he  was  in  1861  elected  to  the  Austrian  Henenkaus; 
his  eightieth  birthday  was  a  nationd  fcstlvd,  and  when  he  died 
in  Vienna,  on  the  aist  of  January  1872,  the  mourning  of  the 
Austrian  people  was  universak  With  l he  exception  of  a  beautiful 
fragment,  Esther  (1861),  Grillparser  published  no  rrK>re  dramatic 
poetry  after  the  fiasco  of  Wek*  dem,  der  iHgt^  but  at  his  death  three 
completed  tragedies  were  found  among  his  papera.  Of  these. 
Die  JUdin  son  Toledo,  an  admirable  adaptation  from  the  Spanish, 
has  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  German  classicd  repertory; 
Ein  Brudemnst^m  Hause  Habsburg  is  a  powerful  historioU 
tragedy  and  iJbussa  is  perhaps  the  ripest,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
deepest,  of  all  Grillparser's  dramas;  the  latter  two  plays  prove 
how  much  was  kist  by  the  poet's  divorce  from  the  theatre. 

Although  Giillparxer  was  essentially  a  dramatist,  his  lyric 
poetry  Is  in  the  intensity  of  its  persond  note  hardly  inferior 
to  Lenau's;  and  the  bitterness  of  his  later  yean  found  vent  in 
biting  and  stinging  epigrams  that  spared  few  of  his  greater  cod- 
temporaries.  As  a  prose  writer,  be  has  left  one  powerful  short 
story,  Der  tame  Spielmann  (1848),  and  a  volume  of  critkd 
stu<Ues  on  the  Spanish  drama,  which  shows  how  completely 
he  had  succeeded  in  identifying  himself  with  the  Spftnish  point 
of  view. 

Grillparcer's  brooding,  unbalanced  temperament,  his  lade  of 
will-power,  bis  pesdmisttc  renunciation  and  the  bitterness  which 
his  self-imposed  martyrdom  produced  in  him,  made  him  peculiarly 
adapted  to  express  the  mood  of  Austria  in  the  epoch  of  intelkctuaL 
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thnldom  thu  ky  between  Che  Napoleonic  win  and  the  Revolu- 
tion o£  1848;  his  poetry  reflects  exactly  the  spirit  of  his  people 
under  the  Mettemich  regime,  and  there  is  a  deep  truth  behind 
the  description  oC  D»  Traum^  tvt  Leben  as  the  Austrian  FousL 
His  Came  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  hfe; 
even  in  Austria  a  tcue  understanding  for  his  genius  was  htte  in 
coming,  and  not  until  the  centenary  of  1891  did  the  German- 
speaking  world  realize  that  it  possessed  in  him  a  dramatic  poet 
of  the  first  tank;  in  other  words,  that  GriUpaixer  was  no  mere 
"  Epigone  "  of  the  classic  period,  but  a  poet  who,  by  a  rare 
assimilation  of  the  strength  of  the  Greeks,  the  imaginative 
depth  of  German  classicism  and  the  delicacy  and  grace  of  the 
Spaniards,  had  opened  up  new  paths  for  the  higher  dramatic 
poetry  of  Europe. 

Grillpanci's  SdmHkke  Wtrht  ase  edited  by  A.  Saner,  in  so  vols.. 
5th  edition  (Stuttgart,  1892-1894):  cdao,  since  the  expiry  of  the 
copyright  in  IQOI,  innumerable  cheap  reprints.  BrUfe  und  Taga- 
bOcMr,  edited  by  C.  Glossy  and  A.  Sauer  (2  vols..  Stuttean,  1903). 
Jakrbuch  dtr  GnUpaner-CesMsihafi,  edited  by  K.  Glossy  (the  publica- 
tion of  the  GriUparser  Society)  (Vienna,  1891  if.).  See  also  H. 
Laube,  Franz  CriUfancrs  LebtHsgesckickU  (Stuttgart,  1884): 
J.  Volkelt,  FTa$tz  Criuparztr  als  DickUr  its  Tragtscken  (Ndrdlingcn. 
1888);  E.  Reich.  Fram  CriUpaners  Dramen  (Dresden.  189^): 
A.  Ehrhard,  Frtuu  GriUparwer  (Boris,  1900)  (German  translation  by 
M.  Necker.  Munich.  1902);  H.  SSttefiberaer,  CrUifaner,  seiu  Leben 
uttd  Wirten  (Berlin,  1904);  GusUv  PolUk,  F.  Grillpaner  and  the 
A  ustrian  Drama  (New  York,  1 907).  Of  Grillparzer's  works,  transla- 
tions have  appeared  in  English  of  Sappho  (1820,  by  J.  Bramsen: 
1846.  by  E.  B.  Lee;  1855,  by  L.  C.  Gumming;  1876.  by  E.  Froth- 
ingham):  and  of  iiedta  (1879.  by  F.  W.  Thurstan  and  J.  A.  Witc- 
niana).  Byron's  warm  admiration  of  Sappho  (Letters  and  Journals, 
V.  171)  is  well  known,  while  Carlyle's  criticism,  in  his  essay  on 
German  Playwrights  (1820).  is  interesting  as  expressing  the  generally 
accepted  estimate  of  Griliparcer  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centuiy. 
See  the  bibliography  in  K.  Gocdcke's  Crundriu  mar  Cesckkhte  atr 
deutschen  Duhtung,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  vUi.  (i905)<  (J.  G.  R.) 

ORIMALD  (or  Gexmoalo),  NICHOLAS  ({519-1563),  English 
poet,  was  bom  in  Huntingdonshire,  ibe  son  probably  of  Giovanni 
Baptista  Grimaldi,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  Empaon 
and  Dudley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  educated  at 
Chrbt's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  bis  B.A.  degree  in 
1540.  He  then  removed  to  Oxford,  becoming  a  probationer- 
fellow  of  Mcrton  College  in  1541.  In  1547  he  was  kH:turing  on 
rhetoric  at  Christ  Church,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Ridley,  who,  when  he  was  in  prison,  desired 
Grimald  to  translate  Laurentius  Valla's  book  against  the  alleged 
Donation  of  Constanline,  and  the  De  gestu  Basiliensis  ConcilU 
of  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  His  connexion  with  Ridley  brought 
him  under  suspicion,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea. 
It  is  said  that  he  escaped  the  penalties  of  heresy  by  recanting 
bis  errors,  and  was  despised  accordingly  by  his  Protestant  con- 
temporaries. Grimald  contributed  to  the  original  edition 
(June  1557)  of  Songes  and  SoneUes  (commonly  known  as  Tottel's 
Miscellany)  t  forty  poems,  only  ten  of  which  are  retained  in  the 
second  edition  published  in  the  next  month.  He  translated 
(1553)  Cicero's  De  ojiciis  as  Marcus  TuUius  Ciceroes  Ikre  bokts 
oj  duties  (2nd  ed..  1556);  a  Lfttin  paraphrase  of  Virgil's  Ceorgics 
(printed  1591)  is  attributed  to  him,  but  most  of  the  works  assigned 
to  him  by  Bale  are  lost.  Two  Latin  tragedies  are  extant, 
Archipropkeia  site  Johannes  Baptista,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1 548, 
probably  performed  at  Oxford  the  year  before,  and  Christus  re- 
divivus  (Cdogne,  x  543) ,  edited  by  Prof.  J<  M.  Hart  (for  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America,  1886,  separately  issued  1899). 
It  cannot  be  determined  whether  Grimald  was  familiar  with 
Buchanan's  Baptistcs  (1543),  or  with  J.  Schoeppe's  Johannes 
deeoUatus  vel  Ectrachelistes  (1546).  Grimald  provides  a  purely 
romantic  motive  for  the  catastrophe  in  the  pa^onate  attach- 
ment of  Herodias  to  Herod,  and  constantly  resorts  to  lyrical 
methods.  As  a  poet  Grimald  is  memorable  as  the  earliest 
follower  of  Surrey  in  the  production  of  blank  yeab.  He  writes 
sometimes  simply  enough,  as  in  the  hnea  on  his  own  childhood 
addressed  to  his  mother,  but  in  general  his  style  is  more  artificial, 
and  his  metaphors  more  studied  than  is  the  case  with  the  other 
contributors  to  the  Miscellany,  His  classical  reading  shows  itself 
in  the  comparative  terseness  and  smartness  of  his  verses.  His 
epitaph  was  written  by  Bamabe  Googt  in  May  1562. 


See  C.  H.  HerfonL  Studits  MsOhtf 
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Germans  (pp.  113-119,  1886).  A  Catalogue  cjfprtntea  books  . .  .by 
writers  OMrtng  tkie  name  of  Grimaldi  (ed.  A.  B.  Grimaldi),  printed 
1883;  and  Arber's  reprint  of  TotteTs  MiseaUany, 


ORnUUH,  OlOVAMin  FRAMCBSOO  <k6o(hx68oK 
axchitect  and  painter,  named  U  Bologncae  ffom  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  a  relative  of  the  Canucd  family,  under  wlmm  it  is 
presumed  he  studied  first.  He  was  af  terwaids  a  pupil  ol  AlbaoL 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  ardntoct  to  Pope  Paul  V^ 
and  was  also  patronised  by  sucoeeifing  popes.  Towards  1648 
he  was  invited  to  France  by  Candifiai  Mszarin,  and  for  about 
two  years  was  employed  in  buildings  for  that  minister  and  Cor 
Louis  XIV.,  and  in  fresoo-painting  ia  the  Louvre.  His  oobor 
was  strong,  somewhat  excessive  in  the  use  of  green;  Ins  touch 
light  He  painted  history,  portraits  and  lanHscape»~tlic  last 
with  predilection,  especially  in  his  advanced  years— and  eaeonted 
engravings  and  etchings  from  his  own  landscapes  and  from 
those  of  Titian  and  the  Carkcct.  Retoming  to  Rome,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke;  and  in  that  city  be 
died  on  the  28th  ol  Noyembtf  1680,  in  high  repute  not  only 
for  his  artistic  skill  but  for  his  upright  and  charitabk  deeds» 
Hisaon  Alessandroassistedhimboth  in  painting  and  in  engraving 
Paintings  by  Grimaldi  are  preserved  in  the  (^uirinal  and  Vaticaa 
paUccs,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino  a'Mmiti;. there  is  also 
a  series  of  his  landscapes  in  the  Cokmna  Gallery. 

ORIMALDL  JOSEPH  (e779-x857)>  the  most  celebrated  ol 
English  clowns.  Was  bom  in  London  on  the  18th  of  December 
1779,  the  son  of  an  Italian  aaor.  When  less  than  two  years 
old  he  was  broti^t  upon  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane;  at  the  age 
of  three  he  began  to  appear  at  Sadler's  Wdls;  and  he  did  not 
finally  reUre  until  kSaS.  As  the  down  of  pantomime  he  was 
considered  without  an  equal,  his  greatest  success  being  in 
Mother  Goose,  at  Covent  Garden  (1806  and  often  revived). 
Grimaldi  died  on  the  51st  of  May  1837. 

His  Memoirs  in  two  volumes  (1838)  were  edited  fay  Charles 
Dickens^ 

GRIMKi.  SARAH  MOORB  (1792-1873)  and  AROBUlfA 
EMILY  (1805-1879),  American  reformers,  bora  in  Charleston. 
South  Carolina — Sarah  on.  the  6th  of  November  179a,  and 
Angdina  on  the  aoth  of  February  1805 — were  daughters  of 
John  Fachereau  Grirok6  (1752-18x9),  an  artillery  officer  in  the 
Continental  army,  a  jurist  of  some  distinction,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  culture  and  a  slave-holder. 

Their  older  brother,  Thohas  Sioth  GROlxi  (1786-18134), 
was  bom  in  Charleston;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1807;  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  in  182(^-1830  was  a  member  of  the  state 
Senate,  in  which  he.  almost  alone  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of 
the  state,  opposed  nullification;  he  strongly  advocated  spelling* 
reform,  temperance  and  absolute  non-resistance,  and  published 
Addresses  on  Science^  Education  and  Lileratun  (1831).  His  early 
intellectual  influence  9n  Sarah  was  strong. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  Sarah  was  godmother  to  her  sister 
Angelina.  Sarah  in  1821  revisited  Pbiladdphia,  whither  she 
had  accompanied  her  father  on  his  last  illness,  and  there,  having 
been  alr^y  dissatisfied  with  the  Episcopal  Church  and  with 
the  Presbyterian,  she  became  a  (Quaker;  so,  too,  did  Angelina, 
who  joined  her  in  1829.  Both  sbters  (Angelina  first)  soon  grew 
into  a  belief  in  immediate  abolition,  strongly  censured  by  many 
(fakers,  who  were  even  more  shocked  1]^  a  sympathetic  tetter 
dated  "  8lh  Month.  30th,  1835  "  written  by  Angelina  to  W.  L. 
Garrison,  followed  in  1836  by  her  Appeal  to  the  ChrisHM  Women 
of  the  South,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  by  an  Bpislte  to  Ika 
Clergy  of  the  Southern  States,  written  by  Sarah,  who  now 
thoroughly  agreed  with  her  younger  sbter.  In  the  same  year, 
at  the  invitation  of  Elisur  Wright  (1804-1885),  oonesponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Angelina, 
accompanied  by  Sarah,  began  giving  talks  00  slavery,  first  in 
private  and  then  in  public,  so  that  in  1837.  when  they  set  to 
work  in  Massachusetts,  they  bad  to  secure  the  use  of  laige  balls. 
Their  speaking  from  public  platforms  resulted  in  a  letter  iaMed 
by  some  members  of  the  General  Assodatioo  of  CongregiiioBal 
Ministers  of  Massachutetis,  calling  on  the  clergy  to  doie  their 
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dmrcbci  to  women  ezhorten;  Gttnaoa  denounced  the  attack 
on  the  Grimk^  sisters  and  Whittier  ridiculed  it  in  his  poem 
"The  Pastoral  Letter."  Angelina  pointedly  answered  Miss 
Beecksf  ms  Ihs  Slate  QuesHen  (1837)  in  letters  in  the  IMeratar, 
Sarah,  who  had  never  forsotten  that  her  studies  had  been 
curtaOed  because  she  was  a  girl,  contributed  to  the  Boston 
SpeUat0f  papers  on  "  The  Province  of  Woman  "  and  published 
LaUn  MS  the  CmditioH  of  Wpmen  and  the  EqtialUy  of  the  Saxes 
(1838) — ^the  real  brgimiing  of  the  "  woman's  rights  "  movement 
in  America,  and  at  the  time  a  ckuse  of  anxiety  to  Whittier  and 
others,  who  urged  upon  the  sbteis  the  prior  importance  of  the 
anti'ilavery  cause. «  In  1838  Angelina  married  Theodore  Dwight 
Weld  (1803-1895),  a  reformer  and  abolition  orator  and  pam* 
l^hletccr*  who  had  taken  part  in  the  famous  Lane  Seminary 
debates  in  i8>34,  had  left  the  Seminary  for  the  lecture  platform 
when  the  anti^skvery  society  was  broken  up  by  the  Lane  trustees, 
but  had  lost  his  voice  in  1836  and  had  become  editor  ot  the 
publicitions  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.*  They 
lived,  with  Sarah,  at  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  in  i838>i840»  then 
on  a  farm  at  BdleviUc,  New  Jersey,  and  tlKn  conducted  a  school 
fcv  bhttk  and  white  alike  at  Eagleswood,  near  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  from  1854  to  1864.  Removini^  to  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts,  the  three  were  employed  in  Dr  Lewis's  school. 
There  Sarah  <tted  on  the  2^  of  December  1873,  and  Angelina 
on  the  <6th  of  October  1879.  Both  sisters  indulged  in  various 
"  fads  " — Graham's  diet,  bloomer*wearing,  absolute  non-resist- 
ance. Angelina  did  no  public  qieaking  after  her  marriage, 
save  at  Pennsylvania  Hall  '(Philadelphia),  destroyed  by  a  mob 
immediately  after  Iwr  address  there;  but  besides  her  domestic 
and  school  daties  she  was  full  of  tender  charity.  Sarah  at  the 
age  of  6a  was  still  eager  to  study  law  or  medicine,  or  to  do  some- 
tUng  to  aid  her  sex;  at  75  she  translated  and  abridged  Lamar* 
line^  life  of  Toan  of  Arc. 
See  Cathenne  H.  Bimey,  The  CrmM  Sisters  (Boston,  1885).  . 

OBIMM,  FRIBDRICH  MBLCHIOR,  Bason  von  (1733-1807). 
French  author,  the  son  of  a  German  pastor,  was  bom  at  Ratisbon 
on  the  96th  of  December  1723.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Leipeig,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Gottschcd  aind 
of  J.  A.  Emestl,  to  whom  he  was  largely  indebted  for  his  critical 
appreciation  -of  dassicsl  literature.  When  nineteen  he  produced 
a  tragedy,  Bams»,  which  met  with  some  success.  After  two  yean 
of  study  he  returned  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  Count  SchOnbetg.  Ini  748  he  accompanied  August 
Heinrich,  (>ount  Friescn,  to  Paris  as  secretary,'  and  be  is  said 
by  Rousseau  to  have  acted  for  some  time  as  reader  to  Frederick, 
the  young  hereditasy  prince  of  Saxe-Gotha.  His  acquaintance 
with  Rousseau,  throuiji  a  mutual  sympathy  in  regard  to  musical 
matters,  soon  ripened  into  intimate  friendship,  and  led  to  a  dose 
•ssodatioB  with  the  encydopaedists.  He  rapidly  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  acquired  so 
perfectly  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moved  that  all  marks  <A  his  foreign  origin  and  training  seemed 
effaced.  A  witty  pamphlet  entitled  le  Pdii  ProphiU  de  Soeh^ 
misckbreda  (r7S3).  written  by  him  in  defence  of  Itslian  as  against' 
FVench  opera,  established  his  literary  reputation.  It  is  possible 
that  the  origin  of  the  pamphlet  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
his  vehement  passion*  for  Mile  Fd,  the  prima  dcmta  of  the 
ItaliaA  company.  In  1753  Grimm,  following  the  example  of  the 
abb6  Raynal,  began  a  literary  correspondence  with  various 
Gennan  sof«reigns.  Raynal's  letters,  NouvtOes  lHUroireSt  ceased 
cariy  in  175s.  With  the  aid  of  friends,  especially  of  Diderot 
and  Mme  d'Epinay,  daring  hb  temporary  absences  from  France, 
Grimm  himself  carried  on  the  correspondence,  which  consisted 
of  two  letters  a  month,  until  1773,  and  eventually  counted  among 
Iris  tubsafben  Catherm6  n.  of  Russia,  SUnislas  Poniatowskl, 
king  of  Poland,  and  many  princes  of  the  smaller  German  States. 

*  Wdd  was  the  author  of  several  anti-slavery  books  which  had 
considentble  influence  at  the  time.  Amone  tnem  are  Jlu  Bibk 
amimsl  Staemy  (1837),  AfMHean  Skumry  as  Ills  (1839),  a  collecrion 
<M  eztrsQts  from  Southern  papent  and  Slamry  and  Ae  Intenui  Slaee 
Trade  in  the  V*S.  (1841). 

'  Rousteau^s  account  of  this  affair  {pn^sions,  and  part,  8tb 
book)  must  be  received  with  caution. 


It  was  probably  in  1754  that  Grimm  was  introduced  by  Rousseau 
to  Madame  d'£pinay,  with  whom  he  soon  formed  a  liaUon 
which  led  to  an  irrecondlable  rupture  between  him  and  Rousseau. 
Rousseau  was  induced  by  his  resentment  to  give  in  his  Conjessiens 
a  wholly  mendacious  portrait  of  Grimm's  character.  In  175$, 
after  the  death  of  Count  Friesen,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Marshal 
Saxe  and  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  Grimm  became  sscritaire 
des  commandemenls  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  this  capadty 
he  accompanied  Marshal  d'Estreeson  the  campaign  of  Westphalia 
in  1756-57.  He  was  named  envoy  of  the  town  of  Frankfort 
at  the  court  of  France  in  1759,  but  was  deprived  of  his  office  for 
criticizing  the  comte  de  Broglie  in  a  despatch  intercepted  l^- 
Louis  XV.  He  was  made  a  baron  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  X775.  His  introduction  to  Catherine  11.  of  Russia  took  place 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1773,  when  he  was  in  the  suite  of  Wilhelmine 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  the 
czarevitch  Paul.  He  became  minister  of  Saze-(}otha  at  the 
court  of  France  in  1776,  but  In  1777  he  again  left  Paris  on  a  visit 
to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year  in  daily 
intercourse  with  Catherine.  He  acted  as  Paris  agent  for  the 
empress  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  executed  many 
confidential  commissions  for  her.  In  1783  and  the  following 
years  he  lost  his  two  most  intimate  friends,  Mme  d'Epmay  and 
Diderot.  In  1793  he  emigrated,  and  in  the  next  year  settled 
in  Gotha,  where  his  poverty  was  reh'cved  by  Catherine,  who  in 
I796  appointed  him  miiiister  of  Russia  at  Hamburg.  Gn  the 
death  of  the  empress  Catherine  he  took  refuge  with  Mme 
d'£pinay's  granddaughter,  £milie  de  Bclsunce,  comtcsse  de 
Bueil.  Grimm  had  always  interested  himself  in  her,  and  had 
procured  her  dowry  from  the  empress  Catherine.  She  now 
recdved  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  He  died  at  Gotha  on 
the  r9th  of  December  1807. 

The  correspondence  of  Grimm  was  strictly  confidential,  and 
was  not  divulged  during  his  lifetime.  It  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  period  from  r  7  50  to  1790,  but  the  later  volumes,  1773  to 
1790,  were  chiefly  the  work  of  his  secretary,  Jakob  Hcinrich 
Meisler.  At  first  he  contented  himself  with  enumerating  the 
chief  current  views  in  literature  and  art  and  indicating  very 
slightly  the  contents  of  the  prindpal  new  books,  but  gradually 
his  critidsms  became  more  extended  and  trenchant,  and  he 
touched  on  nearly  every  subject — political,  literary,  artistic^ 
social  and  religiou9~which  interested  the  Parisian  society  of 
the  time.  His  notices  of  contemporaries  are  somewhat  severe, 
and  he  exhibits  the  foibles  and  selfishness  of  the  sodety  in  which 
he  moved;  but  he  was  unbiassed  in  his  literary  judgments,  and 
time  has  only  served  to  confirm  his  criticisms.  In  style  and 
manner  of  expression  he  is  thoroughly  French.  He  b  generally, 
somewhat  cold  in  his  apprcdation,  but  his  literary  taste  is  delicate 
and  subtle;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Sainte-Beuve  that  the 
quality  of  his  thought  in  his  best  moments  will  compare  not 
unfavourably  even  with  that  of  Voltaire.  His  religious  and 
philosophical  opim'ons  were  entirely  negative. 

CTaam*%  CorrtspomdoMU  UtUrairt,  phUesepkique  et  criUqus  .  .  ., 
depuis  ijsj  jusfu'em  17601  was  editedi  with  many  exdiioos.  by 
J.  B.  A.  ^iiard  and  published  at  Paris  in  1813,  10  6  vols.  8vo) 
dsuxi^ffte  partis,  de  177 1  h  1782 ^  in  1812  in  5  vols.  Svo;  and  troisikme 
partie,  pendant  une  parlie  des  annUs  177$  et  1776.  et  pendant  Us  annirs 
J782  d  /790  indusnement,  in  1813  in  5  volt.  Svo.  A  supplementary 
volume  appeared  in  1814;  the  whole  correspondence  was  oollcctea 
and  published  by  M.  Jules  Taachereau.  with  the  assistance  of  A. 
Chaud6,  in  a  Notaelle  Edition,  revue  et  mise  dans  un  meiUeur  ordre,  aoee 
des  notes  et  des  iclaircissements,  et  ok  se\irottpent  ritablies  pour  la 
premtivefois  les  phrases  supprimtes  par  la  censure  impiriale  (Paris, 
i839f  IS  vols.  8vo);  and  the  Correspandasice  inidite*  strecnsU  da 
leltres,  peisies^  nufrceaux,  et  fragments  retranch^  par  la  censure 
imftrtale  en  1812  et  iSij  was  pubfished  in  1829.  The  standard 
edition  is  that  <rf  M.  Tourneux  (16  vols.,  1877-1882).    Grimm's 


lished  by  J.  Grot  in  1880,  in  the  CoUeclian  of  tne  Russian  Imperial 
Historical  Sodety.  She  treau  him  very  famitiarly,  and  calls  him 
H^dite,  Georees  Dandin,  &c.  At  the  time  of  the  Revohitwn  she 
becRed  htm  to  <K8troy  her  letters,  but  he  refused,  and  after  his  death, 
they  were  returned  to  St  PetenA>ura.  Grimm's  ode  of  the  cone^ 
spondence.  however,  is  only  ^lartially  preserved.    He  signs  himseli 
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*'  Pleureur/*  Some  of  Grimro*s  letters,  beekfet  the  official  corve- 
•pofidence,  are  included  in  the  edition  of  M.  Tourneux;  others  are 
contained  in  the  Erinnerungen  eitur  Urjr^ssmtOterol  K.  von  Bechtols- 
betm,  edited  (Berlin,  190a)  by  Count  C.  Obemdorff.  See  also  M  me 
d'Epinay't  Mimpires;  Rou«eau'«  Cnrfesswms;  the  notices  con- 
tained in  the  editions  quoted;  E.  Scherer,  UtUkior  Grimm  (1887); 
Sainte-Bcuve,  Causeries  du  lundi,  vol.  vii.  For  further  works  beanag 
on  the  subject .  see  K.  A.  Georges,  Priedrick  Udckior  Grimm  (Hanover 
and  Letpsigt  I9<H)* 

GRUll,  JACOB  LUDWIO  CARL  (1785*1863),  German 
philologist  and  mythologist,  was  bom  oa  the  4th  o(  January 
1785  at  Hanau,  in  Uesse-CaaaeL  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
died  while  he  was  a  child,  and  the  mother  was  left  with  very 
small  means;  but  her  sister,  who  was  lady  of  the  chamber  to 
the  landgravine  of  Hesse,  helped  to  support  and  educate  her 
numerous  family.  Jacob,  with  his  younger  brother  Wilbelm 
(born  on  the  24th  of  February  1786),  was  sent  in  1798  to  the 
public  school  at  Cassel.  In  1802  be  proceeded  to  the  university 
of  Marburg,  where  he  studied  law,  a  profession  for  which  he  had 
been  destined  by  his  father.  His  brother  joined  him  at  Marburg 
a  year  later,  having  just  recovered  from  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
and  likewise  began  the  study  of  law.  Up  to  this  time  Jacob 
Grimm  had  been  aauated  only  by  a  general  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  his  energies  bad  not  found  any  aim  beyond  the  practical  one 
of  making  himself  a  position  in  tife.  The  first  definite  impulse 
came  from  the  lectures  of  Savigny,  the  celebrated  investigator 
of  Roman  law,  who,  as  Grimm  himself  says  (in  the  preface  to 
the  Deutsche  GrammaUk),  first  taught  him  to  realize  what  it 
meant  to  study  any  science.  Savigny's  lectures  also  awakened 
In  him  that  love  for  historical  and  antiquarian  investigation 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  his  work.  Then  followed  personal 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  in  Savigny's  well-provided  library  that 
Grimm  first  turned  over  the  leaves  of  Bodmcr's  edition  of  the 
Old  German  minnesingers  and  other  early  texts,  and  felt  an  eager 
desire  to  penetrate  further  into  the  obscurities  and  half-revealed 
mysteries  of  their  language.  In  the  beginning  of  1805  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Savigny,  who  had  removed  to  Paris, 
to  help  him  in  his  literary  work.  Grimm  passed  a  very  happy 
time  in  Paris,  strengthening  his  taste  for  the  literatures  of  the 
middle  ages  by  his  studies  in  the  Paris  libraries.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Cassel,  where  bis  mother  and 
Wilhelm  had  settled,  the  latter  having  finished  his  studies. 
The  next  year  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  war  office  with 
the  very  small  salary  of  100  thalers.  One  of  his  grievances  was 
that  be  had  to  exchange  his  stylish  Paris  suit  for  a  stiff  uniform 
and  pigtail.  But  he  had  full  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  In  1808,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  private  library  of  Jerome 
Buonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia,  into  which  Hesse- Cassel  had 
been  incorporated  by  Napoleon.  Jerome  appointed  him  an 
auditor  to  the  slate  council,  while  he  retained  his  other  post. 
His  salary  was  increased  in  a  short  interval  from  2000  to  4000 
francs,  and  his  official  duties  were  hardly  more  than  nominal. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Jerome  and  the  reinstalment  of  an  elector, 
Grimm  was  ^ipointed  in  18x3  secretary  of  legation,  to  accompany 
the  Hessian  minister  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  army. 
In  1814  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  demand  restitution  of  the  books 
carried  off  by  the  French,  and  in  1814-1815  be  attended  the 
congress  of  Vienna  as  secretary  of  legation.  On  bis  return  be 
was  agdn  sent  to  Paris  on  the  same  errand  ss  before.  Meanwhile 
Wilhdm  had  received  an  appointment  in  the  Cassel  library,  and 
in  1816  Jacob  was  made  second  librarian  under  VdlkeL  On  the 
death  of  Vdlkel  in  1828  the  brotheia  expected  to  be  advanced 
to  the  first  and  second  llbrarianships  respectively,  and  were 
much  dissatisfied  when  the  first  place  was  given  to  Kommel, 
keeper  of  the  archives.  So  they  removed  next  year  to  Gdttingen, 
where  Jacob  received  the  appointment  of  professor  and  librarian, 
Wilhelm  that  of  under-libranan.  Jacob  Grimm  lectured  on 
legal  antiquities,  historical  grammar,  literary  history,  and 
diplomatics,  explained  Old  German  poems,  and  commented  on 
the  Cermania  of  Tacitus.  At  this  period  he  is  described  as  small 
and  lively  in  figure,  with  a  harsh  voice,  speaking  a  broad  Hessian 
dIalecL    His  powof  nl  memory  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 


manuscript  which  mdst  German  professois  rely  on,  and  he  spoke 
extempore,  referring  only  occasbnally  to  a  few  names  and  dsto 
written  on  a  dip  of  paper.  He  hlmirtf  regrecied  that  lie  had  begun 
the  work  of  teaching  so  late  in  lif^;  and  as  a  lecturer  ht  was  not 
saccessful:  he  had  no  idea  of  digesting  bis  factt  and  snitiiig 
them  Co  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers ;  and  even  the  brilliaiit, 
terse  and  eloquent  passages  which  abound  inhjawritinieiloct  rnixh 
of  their  effect  when  jerked  oat  in  the  midst  of  a  long  array  of  dry 
facts.  In  1837,  being  one  of  the  seven  professois  who  signed  a 
protest  against  the  king  of  Hanover's  abrogation  of  Che  con* 
stitutioo  established  some  years  before,  he  was  dismlssrd  froin  Us 
profeasorship,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
He  returned  to  Cassel  together  with  Iris  biotber,  who  bad  abo 
signed  the  protest,  and  remained  there  till,  fo  1 840,  they  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  remove  to  Berlin, 
where  they  both  received  professonlilps,  and  were  elected 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Not  being  ondcr  any 
obligation  to  lecture,  Jacob  seldom  did  so,  but  together  with  his 
brother  worked  at  the  great  dictionaxy.  Daring  thdr  suy  at 
Cassel  Jacob  regularly  attended  the  minrtings  of  the  academy, 
where  he  read  papers  on  the  most  vaned  subjects^  The  bat 
known  of  these  are  those  on  Lachmann,  SchUler,  and  hia  brother 
Wilhelm  (who  died  in  1859),  oa  old  age,  and  on  the  origin  of 
language.  He  also  described  hia  impressions  of  ItaBan  and 
Scandinavian  travel,  interq)ersing  his  more  genenl  obsorvatioaa 
with  h'nguistic  details,  as  is  the  case  in  aU  his  works. 

Grimm  died  in  1 863,  working  up  to  the  last.  He  was  never  HI, 
and  worked  on  all  day,  without  haste  and  without  pause.  He  was 
not  at  all  impatient  of  interruption,  but  seemed  rather  to  be 
refreshed  by  it,  returning  to  his  work  without  effort.  He  wrote 
for  the  press  with  great  rapidity,  and  hardly  ever  made  correc- 
tions. He  never  revised  what  he  had  written*  remarking  with 
a  certain  wonder  of  his  brother, "  Wilhelm  tends  his  nsanuacripts' 
over  again  before  sending  them  to  press  1 "  His  temperament 
was  uniformly  cheerf  nl,  and  he  was  easily  attusfid.  Oataide  his 
own  special  work  he  had  a  marked  taste  for  botany.  The 
spirit  which  animated  his  work  is  best  described  by  himsdf  at  the 
end  of  his  autobiography.  "  Nearly  all  my  labours  have  been 
devoted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  investigation  of  our 
earlier  langiuge,  poetry  and  laws.  These  studies  nay  have 
appeared  to  many,  and  may  still  appear,  nselen;  to  me  they 
have  always  seemed  a  noble  and  earnest  task*  definitely  and 
inseparably  connected  with  our  common  fatherland,  and  cal- 
culated to  fojster  the  love  of  iL  My  principle  has  always  been  in 
these  investigations  to  tmder-value  nothing,  but  to  utilise  the 
small  for  the  illustration  of  the  great,  the  popular  tradition  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  written  monuments." 

The  purely  scientific  side  of  Grimm's  character  devdoped 
slowly.  He  seems  to  have  felt  the  want  of  definite  principles  of 
etymology  without  being  able  to  discover  them,  and  indeed  evoi 
in  the  first  edition  of  h^  grammar  (1819)  he  seems  to  be  often 
groping  in  the  dark.  As  early  as  1815  we  find  A.  W.  Schlegd 
reviewing  Che  AUdeutscke  WlUdtr  (a  periodical  published  fay  the 
two  brothers)  very  severely,  condemning  the  lawless  etymological 
combinations  it  contained,  and  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  strict 
philological  method  and  a  fundamental  investlgati<m  <^  the  laws 
of  language,  especially  in  the  correspondence  of  sounds.  This 
criticism  is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  direc- 
tion of  Grimm's  studies. 

The  first  work  he  published,  t)her  de»  atideulsckm  UeUkr- 
gesang  (181 1),  was  of  a  purely  Uterary  character.  Yet  even  in 
this  essay  Grimm  showed  that  Minmsong  and  Meiskrscng 
were  really  one  form  of  poetry,  of  which  they  merely  represented 
different  stages  of  development, and  also  announced  hisimportant 
discovery  of  the  invariable  division  of  the  LUd  into  three  stiophic 
parts. 

His  text-editions  were  mostly  prepared  in  common  with 
his  brother.  In  1812  they  publi^ed  the  two  ancient  fragments 
of  the  RiUehranislied  and  the  Wtiumbrumur  GsAsf,  Jacob 
having  discovered  what  till  thai  had  never  been  snapected— the 
alliteration  in  these  poems.  However,  Jacob  had  Uttle  taste  for 
text-editing,  and,  as  he  himself  confened,  the  evolving  of  a 
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cllclnl  text  gft^  Mm  IHtle  pleisun.  He  therefore  left  this 
dcputment  to  bthen,  especially  Taifhmann,  who  soon  turned 
hia  bnlluat  critical cesius,  trained  in  the  aevefe  school  of  clawkil 
philoloQr,  to  Old  and  Middle  High  Gennin  poctiy  and  metie 
Both  brothen  were  ittiacted  from  the  beginning  by  all  national 
poetry,  whether  in  the  form  of  epics,  baUads  or  popular  tales. 
They  published  in  1816-1818  an  analysis  and  critical  sifting  of 
the  oldest  epic  traditions  of  the  Germanic  races  under  t^  title  of 
Deuitclm  Sofm,  At  the  same  time  they  collected  all  the  popular 
tales  they  could  find,  partly  from  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
partly  from  manuscripts  and  books,  and  published  in  1819^x815 
the  first  edition  of  those  Kimdar'nmd  HautmSnktu  which  have 
carried  the  name  of  the  brothers  Grimm  into  every  housdiold 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  founded  the  science  of  folk-lore.  The 
closely  allied  subject  of  the  satirical  beast  epic  of  the  middle  ages 
also  had  a  great  charm  for  Jacob  Grimm,  and  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Reinharl  Fuchs  in  1834.  His  foi^  contribution  to 
mythology  was  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the  Eddaic  soogi, 
undertaken  conjointly  with  lus  brother,  published  in  1815,  which, 
however,  was  not  followed  by  any  more.  The  first  edition  of  his 
Detdscke  Myth(Jog^  appeared  in  1835.  This  great  work  covers 
the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  tracing  the  mythology  and 
superstitions  of  the  old  Teutons  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  direct 
evidence,  and  following  their  decay  and  loss  down  to  the  popular 
traditions,  tales  and  expressions  in  which  they  still  linger. 

Although  by  the  introduction  of  the  Code  Napol^n  into 
Westphalia  Grimm's  legal  studies  were  made  practically  barren, 
be  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  sdentific  study  of  law  and 
national  institutions,  as  the  truest  exponents  of  the  life  and 
character  of  a  people.  By  the  publication  (in  1828}  of  his 
RecklsaliertkUmer  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  historical  study 
of  the  old  Teutonic  laws  and  constitutions  which  was  continued 
with  brilliant  success  by  Georg  L.  Maurer  and  others.  In  this 
work  Grimm  showed  the  importance  of  a  linguistic  study  of  the 
old  laws,  and  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  many  a  dark 
passage  in  them  by  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  words  and 
expressions  in  the  other  old  cognate  dialects.  He  also  knew 
how— and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and  valuable  part  of 
bis  work— to  trace  the  spirit  of  the  laws  in  C9unlless  allusions 
and  sayings  which  occur  in  the  old  poems  and  sagas,  or  even 
survive  in  modem  colloquialisms. 

Of  all  his  more  general  works  the  boldest  and  roost  far-reaching 
is  his  CesckichU  dtr  dtui^chen  Sprache,  where  at  the  same  time 
the  linguistic  element  is  most  distinctly  brought  forward.  The 
subject  of  the  work  b,  indeed,  nothing  less  than  the  history  which 
lies  hidden  in  the  words  of  the  German  language — the  oldest 
national  history  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  determined  by  means  of 
language.  For  this  purpose  he  laboriously  collects  the  scattered 
words  and  allusions  lo  be  found  in  classical  writers,  and  endeavours 
to  determine  the  relations  in  which  the  German  language  stood 
to  those  of  the  Gctae,  Tfaracians,  Scythians,  and  many  other 
nations  whose  languages  are  known  only  by  doubt  fully  identified, 
often  extremely  corrupted  icmains  preserved  by  Creek  and 
Latin  authors.  Grimm's  results  have  been  greatly  modified 
by  the  wider  range  of  comparison  and  improved  methods  of 
investigation  which  now  characterize  linguistic  science,  and 
aiaoy  of  the  questions  raised  by  him  will  probably  forever 
remain  obscure;  bat  his  book  will  always  be  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  and  suggestive  that  have  ever  be<m  written. 

Grimm's  famous  DmUcMe  Grammatik  was  the  outcome  of  his 
purely  philological  work.  The  labours  of  past  generatioDa-- 
from  the  humanists  onwarda^'had  collected  an  enomous 
mass  of  materials  in  the  shape  of  text-editions,  dictionatics 
ftnd  grammars^  although  most  of  it  was  uncritical  and  often 
untniatwocthy.  Sonaething  had  even  been  d6ne  in  the  way 
of  atepariioa  and  the  determination  of  general  laws,  and  the 
conception  of  a  comparative  Teutonic  gnunmar  had  been  clearly 
grasped  by  the  illustrious  Englishman  George  Hickes,  at  the 
bflgianiag  <A  the  x8tb  century,  and  partly  carried  out  by  him 
in  Us  TkttamMM.  Ten  KaU  in  Holland  bad  afterwards  made 
wahuible  cnntributioiis  to  the  history  and  compaciBon  of  the 
Tentonk  languages.    Even  Grimm  himself  did  not  at  fintt  intend 


^  Indwis  nl]  tte  kngoafet  Ui  Ut  gnuniatr;  but  he  soon  Ibwid 
tliat  Old  High  Gennan  poatuhited  Gotbicv  that  the  later  stages 
of  Getnan  couUnot  be  uadentood  without  the  help  of  the  Low 
Qennan  dialects,  nchtdlng  English,  and  that  the  rich  literature 
oi  Scandinavia  cauM  as  little  be  ignored.  The  tint  edition  of  the 
fint  part  of  thelMPMMMr,  wiiiob  appaucd  in  181^  and  k  now 
citisnelsr  rare,  treated  of  the  Inileedons  of  all  these  languages, 
together  with  «  general  introduction,  h»  whkh  he  vindicated  the 
importance  of  an  historical  atndy  of  the  Gennan  language  against 
the  »•  prior!,  quaai-phlDsophkal  methods  then  in  vogue. 

In  i8as  thia  vohime  appeared  In  a  second  editxm— leally  * 
new  work,  for,  as  Grimm  himself  says  in  the  preface,  it  cost  him 
little  ieflcotk>n  t6  mow  down  the  first  crop  to  the  ground.  The 
wide  distance  between  the  two  stagos  of  Giimmls  development 
in  these  two  editions  is  significantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  first  edition  gives  only  the  infiectiens,  in  the  second  volume 
phonology  takes  up  oofewer  than  600  pages,  more  than  half  of  the 
wbde  volume.  Grimm  had,  at  last,  awnkened  to  the  fuA 
conviction'  that  all  sound  phdology  must  be  based  on  rigorous 
adhesion  to  the  Isiws  of  aound'Change,  and  he  never  afterwards 
swerved  irorn  this  principle,  which  gave  to  all  his  invesligationi^ 
even  in  their  boldicst  flights,  that  iron-bound  consistency,  and 
that  force  of  conviction  which  distinguish  science  from  dilettante- 
ism;  up  to  Grimm's  time  philology  was  nothing  but  a  more  or 
less  bborioos  and  consdentious  dilettanteism,  with  occasional 
flashes  of  sdentific  inspiration;  he  made  it  Into  a  science.  His 
advance  nnat  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  influence  of  hik 
contemporary  R.  Rask.  Rask  was  bom  two  years  later  than 
Grimm,  but  his  remarkable  precocity  gave  him  somewhat  the 
start.  Even  in  Grimm's  first  editions  bis  Icelandic  paradigms  are 
based  entirely  on  Rask's  grammar,  and  in  his  second  edition  he 
relied  almost  entirely  on  Rask  for  Old  English.  His  debt  to 
Rask  can  only  be  eatisuited  at  its  true  value  by  comparing  his 
treatment  of  Old  Engliah  In  the  two  editions;  the  dUferenee 
is  very  great.  Thus  in  the  first  edition  he  dedioes  dttg,  drngef, 
plural  ^dtffor,  not  having  observed  the  law  of  vowel-change 
pointed  out  by  Raak.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  appear* 
ance  of  Rask's  Old  English  grammar  was  a  main  inducement 
for  him  to  recast  his  work  from  the  beginning.  To  Rask  also 
betongs  the  merit  of  having  first  distinctly  formulated  the  laws 
of  sound-correspondence  in  the  different  language^  especially 
in  the  vowels,  those  more  fleeting  elements  of  speech  which  had 
hitherto  been  ignored  by  etymologists. 

This  leads  to  a  question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  mudi 
GoiBtroversy,*~Who  discovered  what  is  known  as  Grimm's  iaw^ 
This  law  of  the  correspondence  of  consonants  in  the  <dder  Indo- 
gnmanic,  Low  and  High  German  languages  lespectivdy  was 
first  fully  stated  by  Grimm  in  the  second  edition  of  the  first 
part  of  his  grammar.  The  correspondence  of  single  consonants 
had  been  more  or  less  dearly  iccogniMd  by  sevml  of  bis  pre- 
decessors; but  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  the  discovery  of  the 
complete  htw  was  the  Swede  J.  Ihre,  who  established  a  consider' 
able  number  of  "  litemrum  pennutationes,"  such  as  b  for  /, 
with  the  examples  bara^fentf  h^^ttr^ fiber.  Rask,  in  his  essay 
on  the  origin  of  the  Icdandic  luiguage,  gives  the  same  com- 
parisons, with  a  few  additiona  and  corrections,  and  even  the  vary 
same  examples  in  most  cases.  As  Grimm  in  the  preface  to  hb 
£tst  edition  expressly  mentions  this  essay  of  Rask,  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  gave  the  first  impulse  tohls  own  investigations. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  isolated  permutations 
of  his  predecessors  and  the  comprehensive  generalizations  under 
which  he  himself  ranged  them.  The  extension  of  the  law  to 
High  Gennan  is  also  entlrdy  his  own.  The  only  iaa  that 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  Grimm  wished 
to  deprive  Rask  of  hb  claims  to  priority  is  that  he  docs  not 
expressly  mention  Rask's  results  in  his  second  edition.  But 
this  is  part  of  the  plan  of  his  work,  via.  to  refrain  from  all 
controverqr  or  reference  to  the  works  of  others.  In  his  first 
edition  he  expressly  caUa  attention  to  Rask's  essay,  and  praises 
it  most  ungrudgingly.  Rask  himself  refers  as  little  to  Ihre, 
merdy  alluding  in  a  general  way  to  Ihre's  permutations,  although 
his  own  debt  to  Ihre  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  Grimm  to 
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b  »  me  IkM  a  couia  hiticBMK  «l 
ip  bctwtBCB  Grima  and  RaA,  b«t  Um 
was  dbc  fswlt  of  t^  btlcc,  «ko,  iiniifirwl  of  CBmumikfmm  aad 
irriuUe  ia  cootiovasf  ,  tdmsttd  to  ackaovfedBe  Cbc  viloe  of 
Gnmni'ft  virvs  when  tlicy  iavolvcd  modiicatian  ol  In  owil 
Tbe  ioportaacie  of  Gcmbb's  stacniiEaimi  in  the  bnuny  «€ 
philolofjr  caaaol  be  owwiiinHgd,  aad  ctoi  tbe 

a  biadmice  to  ibe  lumct  cssimatiiM  of  Cbe  ff  ttt*  of  tbe 
HMiigf*  was  well  caicalated  to  ffpjr  tbe  iwinihr  — ■■«t^  and 
pvc  it  a  vivid  idea  of  tbe  pant—wit  iaqMHtaooe  of  law,  sod  tbe 
■coeasitjr  oC  ^Ssng^fdiu^  laefe  wipfrlirJil  icKoridasce.  The 
BMM  bwlcas  ctynolofvitt.  beiirs  dowB  to  tbe  avtbority  of  Gdani's 
bw,  even  if  be  bomwn  it  afaaoit  as  mfh  la  tbe  beocb  as  ia  tbe 


cwilianed  fai 
princqaily  of  dcnvatioa,  fi^TpAff**" 
was  left  wiifiniibfd     Crimm  tbea  bceui  a 
ooly  oae  port,  nniiyiiiim  the  vowds^  appeared 


in  1S40,  bb 


tiae  beiac  sf tcrwanb  taken  np  aiaiaiy  by  tbe  dktioaafy. 

(BUBBiar  stands  alone  ia  tbe  aaaak  of  scicnoe  for 

ncss,  aietbod  and  foUaess  of  dctafl.    Eveiy  lav,  cvoy  letter, 

by  aa  abnost  exbansthre  mass  of  asatcriaL  It  bas  served  as  a 
modd  for  all  snfcrrrfiwg  iavcstigstaia.  Dice's  paannar  of  tbe 
Kooiaace  langnsgrs  is  fooaded  eatiicly  oa  its  metbods,  vbidh 
have  also  exerted  a  proloaad  iafloenoe  on  tbe  wider  stmfy  of  tbe 
Indo-Cennanic  languages  in  genenL 

In  tbe  great  Ccrana  dktiMaiy  Griana  aadertook  a  tadc  for 
wbicb  be  was  baldly  suited.  His  czcbmvdy  historical  tendencies 
made  it  impossible  for  bna  to  60  jnstioe  to  the  iadsviduality  of  a 
livinf  language;  and  tbe  disconnected  sUtemeat  of  the  facts 
of  langnay  in  aa  ordinaiy  alphabrtical  dictionary  fataOy 
nais  its  scientific  cbaracler.  It  was  also  imdrrtakm  on  so  huge 
a  scale  as  to  make  it  imposriMc  for  him  and  bis  brother  to  com- 
plete it  themselves.  The  dictionaiy,  as  far  as  it  was  worked  out 
by  Grimm  himself,  nuy  be  described  as  a  collection  of  disooa- 
nected  antiquarian  eaiays  of  bigh  value. 

Grimm's  sdeotilic  character  is  notable  for  its  combiaatioa 
of  breadth  and  unity.  He  was  as  far  rcaioved  from  the  aarrow- 
of  the  specialist  who  bas  no  ideas,  no  sympathies  beyond 
antbor,  period  or  comer  of  science,  as  from  the  shallow 
dabbler  who  feverisUy  attempts  to  master  the  detaib  of  half-ar 
dozen  discordant  paisoits.  Even  within  bis  own  special  studies 
there  is  tbe  same  wise  conocntxation;  no  Mesaofanti-like  parrot 
dfaphy  of  useless  polygiottisaL  Ibe  very  lonodatioos  of  his 
nature  were  barmooious;  his  patriotJvB  and  love  of  lusunical 
investjgatioD  rcoeived  their  fullest  satrrfaction  in  the  study  of  tbe 
language,  traditions,  mythology,  laws  and  literature  of  his  own 
cooatiymen  sad  their  aearest  kiadred.  But  from  this  ceatre 
bb  iavestigatkms  were  pursued  ia  every  dixcctioo  as  far  as  bis 
uaening  instina  of  healthy  limitation  would  allow.  He  was 
equally  fortunate  in  the  harmony  that  subsisted  bctwccu  bis 
iatellectual  and  moral  nature.  He  made  cheerfully  the  l«avy 
sacrifices  that  sdence  demands  from  its  disdpies,  without  feeling 
any  of  that  envy  and  btttemem  which  often  tocmcnt  weaker 
natures;  and  although  be  lived  apart  from  his  fcQow  men.  be 
was  f  uQ  of  human  ssrmpathies.  and  no  man  bas  ever  eaerdscd 
a  profounder  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind.  His  was 
tbe  very  ideal  of  tbe  noblest  type  of  German  character. 

The  fonowiog  is  a  eompfeu  list  of  bis  separately  published  works, 
those  which- he  published  in  oomnion  with  his  brocher  being  marked 
with  a  star.  For  a  list  of  his  eaiayt  in  periodicals.  &c.,  mc  voL  v.  of 
tmJUeimere  SckrifUm,  from  winch  the  pnaenc  list  is  taken.  His  life  is 
best  ttudied  in  hu  own  "  Selhstbiographie,*'  in  vot  i.  of  the  Kleimen 
SckrifUn.  There  b  abo  a  brief  mcmofr  by  K.  GAddce  in  Cittinger 
Prcfessaren  (Gotha  (Perthes).  1S73):  Oher  den  alldevtsckeu  Master- 
fCMNf  (CMtlaten,  Itli);  *JCtader-  amd  Aswindrcften  (Berlin, 
1812*1815)  (niaay  ecfitiaas):  •Dea  Lied  ton  HUdekrmid  tmd  das 
Weissenbrunner  Cebei  (CsskI.  1812);  AtidemtsdU  Wilder  (Caaael. 
Frankfort,  t8ft-l8l6.  t  vols.);  *Der  arms  Heinridk  vtm  Bartmann 
999  der  Aue  (Beriin.  I815);  trmenstntsse  mmd  JrmensAtde  (Vienna, 
1815);  *Z>b  Ueder  der  eilem  Bdda  (BeHin,  1815).  Silea  de  romomces 
(Vieaaa*  1819);  *J?nfixAr  Sa^m  (Berlin.  1616-1818.  and  ed.. 


Bcsfin,  f86»-ig66):  ihsBteAs  C  1 1  aifl  (u. 
Goctincen.  1822-1^0)  (rcprioicd  rSjo  by  W, 
SLcpk&meriisck's  Ueime  scrbisAe  Ciu.  '  *- 
Vmvwde  (Leiprig  and  Ber&n.  18x4): 

CLeipng.  i836>;  DemUtke  ifarfctslrnWi  C 
<xL,  1^54);  Ujmmonae.  wleris  udaiae  XXVt. 

(Gdctifl^sen.    i8io);    JCewbK. 

MyAsUfu  (GacuBJBett,  1835.  jidcd.,  1854.  > 
(C«ctii«en,  1835):  Okew       '       " 


Jeirkmmderts  (Coctingoi,  1838); 
FudaVBa 


^Bcrlia,  1840)^  WeiStimer,  Tb.  L  vG6cr.i«e^ 

i8;40)  (continned.  partly  by  others,  in  5  parts.  rVi>~*869^:  A^trrzs 
mmd  Eleme  (Caad,  1840):  Awn  itaesinr  (Berlin.  1I42):  Gadk  .-ye 
der  demtukem  Sfrmke  djofng^  184S.  jrd  cd^  186!^  a  «ab.>:  Des 
Wmt  da  BcsUaes  (Berlin.  i8«o>:  •Desdathes  VdrUr*mJk,  Bd.  i. 
(Lctpog,  1854);  Kede  mad  WUkdm  Crimm  mmd  Rede  mitr  du  JLtr 
(BerSm,  1868,  jrd  cd^  1865);  KJeimtre  Sckrifkm  (Bcsriin.  1864-;?^ 
5  vok.).  (Hl  Sw.) 


abcre. 


6nHH.WIiHBIJIClASL(i7S6-tS59).  Forthecbaef 
in  the  life  of  WUhdm  Grimm  see  article  oa  Jacob  Griflna 
As  Jacob  bimsdf  said  in  bb  celebrated  address  to  tbe  BerCa 
Academy  oa  tbe  death  of  bb  brother,  tbe  whole  of  tbesr  I-^cs 
were  passed  together.  In  their  schooldays  they  bad  one  bed 
and  one  table  in  common,  as  stndents  they  had  two  beds  and 
two  tables  in  tbe  same  room,  aiKl  they  always  lived  oader  one 
roof,  and  had  their  books  and  property  ia  common.  Kor  dtl 
Wilhelm's  marriage  in  any  way  disturb  their  harmony.  As 
Oa^  said  (''Life  of  Cleasby,"  prefixed  to  hb  Icdjmdk 
Dictionary,  p.  Ixiz.),  "  they  both  live  in  the  same  boose,  and  li 
such  harmony  and  community  that  one  might  abaost  Sp»fr'"» 
the  children  were  common  property.**  Wilhelm's  character 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  bb  brother.  As  a  boy  he  «as 
strong  and  healthy,  but  as  be  grew  xsp  he  was  attacked  by  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  which  left  him  weak  aOhb  life.  Hbwasakss 
comprehensive  and  ertergetic  mind  than  that  of  bb  brother,  and 
be  had  less  of  the  spirit  of  investigation,  preferring  to  ooeine 
himself  to  some  limited  and  dcfinitdy  bounded  fidd  of  work; 
he  utilized  everything  that  bote  cfircctly  on  hb  own  studies,  and 
ignored  the  rest.  These  studies  were  almost  always  of  a  Eterary 
nature.  It  bchazacteiistic  off  hb  more  aesthetic  nature  that  be 
look  great  ddi|^t  in  music,  for  whkh  Us  bnttbcr  had  bet  a 
moderate  liking,  and  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  story-tdIl=g. 
Geasby,  in  the  account  of  hb  visit  to  the  brothers,  quoted  above, 
tefis  that "  Wilbebn  read  a  sort  of  farce  written  in  tbe  Frankfort 
dialect,  depicting  the '  malheurs '  of  a  rich  Frankfort  tradesman 
on  a  holiday  jaunt  on  Sunday.  It  sras  very  droll,  and  be  read 
ft  admirably.'*  Cleasby  describes  him  as  "an  uncommonly 
animated,  jovial  fdlow."  He  was,  according,  mncb'soo^  ia 
society,  which  he  frequented  much  more  than  hb  brother. 

His  first  woHc  was  a  spirited  tran^tion  of  the  Danish  J[kK*i»tJcr. 
AUddmiscke  Hddemlieder,  pobSshed  in  1811-1813.  wUcb  made  hb 
name  at  fine  more  widely  knovn  than  that  of  bb  brother.  The 
nott  iaiportant  of  hb  lot  editions  are^JEMfsadilicd  ^Gtoimsiem, 
1838):  Knrad  worn  Wmrxbmrt's  Celdemt  Sckauede  (Beslin.  l8ifo); 
Gram  RmodeiJ  (G6ctingen,  1844,  2iid  ed.);  AttU  mmd  PrmpkSiu 
(Beriin,  1846);  AUdemische  CfsprScke  (Beriin.  1851);  -  -  * 
(Gdtringcn.  i860b  2nd  ed.).  Of  hb  other  worlcs  then— '" 
Deuixie  HeideusMg  (Beriin.  1868.  sad  ed.).  Hb 
(CMtingen,  i82i)hasnDwoolynnhittQckaJnitefeat.      (H-Sw.) 


OBOMA,  a  town  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Sasoay,oB  the  left  baak 

of  the  Mulde,  19  m.  S.£.  of  Leiprig  oa  tbe  lailwny  D«bela- 
Dresdea.  IVipi  (1905)  11,182.  It  has  a  Eoana  Catholic  and 
three  Evaagdical  churches,  aad  among  other  prinripel  bnikfings 
are  the  Schkes  built  in  tbe  12th  centuiy.aadloag  a 
tbe  maigraves  of  Meissea  aad  the  electors  of  Sanay;  tbe 
ball,  da^mg  from  1442,  and  the  famoas  school  Fitastcascfanle 
iiUustn  iittUamam),  erected  by  dm  dectar  ICauxioe  oa  the  site 
of  the  former  Augnstinian  monaateiy  in  1^9^ 
for  104  free  scboJais  and  a  bbnuy  nnmbcriag  xo/no^ 
Them  axe  abo  a  modem  nciaK'a,  a  teachws*  aemxauy,  a 
mercial  school  axtd  a  school  of  brewing.  Aanmgtheiaduitriesel 
the  towa  are  ironfonnding,  marhiar  baikling  and  ditauks, 
while  paper  aad  ^ovcs  axe  manafaetmed  tboc  Gardming 
and  agriailtuxe  geaierally  are  abo  iaipoitaat  bfaadies  of  hidaaliy. 
Ia  the  immediate  aei^iboaibood  aie  tbe  niias  of  tha 
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fran  nUdi  rjlhrtiiif  von  Bon  fled  in  1515,  sad  the 
village  of  D^Sbcn,  with  an  old  cattle.  Grimma  it  of  Soihiui 
b  fint  neatiomed  in  iao3«  It  paaed  then  into 
of  Saxony  and  has  remained  since  pait  of  that 
ooontiy. 

SteLonnM,DuSladiCrimma,kist9naekhu^ritbemOjeipdt,lB7i)i 
RdsaJer,  CtsckkkU  der  hUmUUck  saektischem  FQrsUn-  wd  Land€$- 
adadt  Grimma  (Ldpng,  1891);  L.  Schmidt,  Vrhadnhuck  dir 
Stttdl  Grimma  (Leifoig,  1895);  and  Fratutadt,  Grimmautr 
tndb  (Griouna.  1900). 

eBmnttBAusBtf;  ham  jakob  CHRmomL 

(«.  1635-1676),  Gennan  author,  was  born  at  Gdnhauscn  In  or 
about  1635.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  kidnapped  by  Hessian 
soldiery,  aind  In  their  midst  tasted  the  adventures  of  military 
li|e  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  At  iu  dose,  Grimmebhaasen 
entered  the  service  of  Frans  Egon  von  Flirstcnberg,  bishop 
of  Strassburg  and  in  1665  was  made  Sdndtkmss  (magistnte) 
at  Renchen  in  Baden.  On  obtaining  this  appointment,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literaiy  pursuits,  and  in  1669  publl^ied 
Der  abmUmuwlieka  Simplicissimus,  TttOsck,  dJt.  dU  BeSckrMting 
du  JUbem  mmts  stUsamam  VaganUn,  iemmni  Mlelckior  Stemf^t 
vim  Fmkskaimf  the  greatest  German  novel  of  the  Z7th  century. 
For  this  work  be  took  as  his  model  the  ptcarcs<|ue  romances  of 
Spain,  already  to  some  extent  known  in  Germany.  SimpUcissp- 
mus  h  in  great  measore  Its  author's  autobiography;  be  begins 
with  the  chOdhood  of  his  hero,  and  describes  the  hitter's  adven- 
tures amid  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
realistic  <letaii  with  which  these  pictures  are  presented  makes  the 
book  one  erf  the  most  valuable  documents  of  its  time.  In  the 
later  ports  Grinunebhausen,  however,  over-indulges  in  aOegory, 
and  finafly  loses  himself  in  a  Rohfaisoa  Crusoe  story.  Among 
hb  other  works  the  most  important  are  the  so-called  SimpticiO' 
niseke  Sdhiftem:  Die  Enhelrttgtnn  uiid  Lambtdrturin  Couraaeke 
(e.  1669);  Dtr  sdlsame  SpringinsfM  (1670)  and  Das  tmnderbar- 
lidU  VogdmH  (1673).  Hb  satires,  such  ss  Dtr  Untscke  Mkkd 
(1670),  and  "gallant"  noveb,  h'ke  Dietwald  nmd  Amdinde 
(1670)  are  of  inferior  inteiesL  He  died  at  Renchen  on  the 
i7tlk  of  August  1676,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
1879. 

Editions  of  Simflkisnmms  and  the  Sim^lkiaitUdit  SOtrmen  have 
been  pobliafaed  by  A.  von  Keller  (iSM)*  H.  Kara  (1863-1864). 
J.  Tittaiana(i877)afid  F.  Bobertafc(i88a).  A  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  novel  was  edited  by  R.K6eel  for  the  tenet  of  Nemdrmche 
des  t6.  und  77.  JakrhunderU^  (1880).  See  the  introductioos  to  these 
cations;  also  F.  Antoine.  Ehtit  smr  k  Simplkurimns  de  Crimmds' 
kammu  (1883)  and  E.  Sdunidt  in  hb  CkarakkriOiken,  v6L  L  (1886). 

GBIHOAHD,  miUPPE  HBHRI,  Covn  m  (trss-iSis), 
French  sokfier  and  military  writer,  entered  the  royal  army  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  in  1775  published  hb  Essoi  tkioriqne  et 
praeUfm  tur  let  haiailUs.  Shortly  afterwards  Loub  XVI. 
placed  hiffl  in  hb  own  military  cabinet  and  employed  him 
especially  in  connexion  with  schemes  of  army  reform.  By  the 
year  of  the  Revelation  be  bad  become  one  of  Loub's  most 
valued  oounsellors,  in  political  as  well  as  military  matters,  and 
was  marked  out,  though  only  a  colond,  as  the  next  Minister  of 
War.  In  1791  Grimoard  was  entrusted  frith  the  preparation 
of  the  scheme  of  defence  for  France,  which  proved  two  years 
later  of  great  assistance  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  events  of  1793  put  an  end  to  hb  mflitary  career,  and  the 
remainder  Of  hb  life  was  spent  in  writing  military  books. 

The  following  works  by  him,  besdes  hb  fint  eaoay,  have  retained 
some  importance:  Histoin  dadem&res  campapms  d$  Tttrame 
(Paris*  1780),  IttUts  a  mimmrts  de  Turemm  (Pans,  1780).  Trmtpn 
IMres  cf  km  emploi  (Paris.  1782).  Omquiks  de  Custau-Adeipke 
(Mockholm  and  Ncufchatd,  1783-1701);  Mtmoirts  de  Custom 
Adcipke  (Paris,  1790),  Correspondence  01  Marshal  Richelieu  (Paris. 
1789),  St  Germain  (1789).  and  Bemb  (1790).  Vk  cf  ripw  de  Ftkikrk 
k  Grand  (London,  1788).  LeUres  et  mimokee  du  mariehal  de  Saxe 
(Paris,  1794),  VExpidUkm  de  Mimar^  en  I7<6  (Paris,  1798), 
Recherckes  smr  la  ioru  de  Farmie  francaise  depuk  Henri  IVjnsgu'en 
tSos  (Paris,  1806).  Mknmres  dt  maricktl  de  Tessi  (Pars,  1806), 
Leans  de  BoUmgbroke  (Paris,  1808),  TrmUi  snr  k  senke  d^Halmajar 
(Paris.  1809).  and  (with  Servan)  Tabkan  kkkriqae  de  la  guerre  de 
la  MtmdMtiiem  1799-179%  (Puis.  1808). 

ORnUBT,  or  Great  Gumsby,  a  municipal,  county  and 
pnrliaasentaiy  borough  of  liooolnshire,  England;  nn  Smportaat 


Uk  aoolh  el  the  Hoaiher  on  theidatbshnre^ 
Pop.  (1901)  63,138.  It  b  15s  m.  N.  by  £.  from  London  Xgy  the 
Gnat  Northern  salhmy,  and  b  also  served  by  the  Great  Central 
nilMay.  ThechurchofStJaBBes,stttiatedintheolderpejtof  the 
town,  b  a  ondfbtm  Eariy  English  hiiilding,  retaimng,  in  sph* 
of  inlndicioas  restoration,  many  bennttful  details.  The  chief 
IwnTdingi  are  that  mnfaining  the  town  hall  and  the  grammar 
school  Cn  foundation  of  iS47)»  the  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  the 
customs  bouse  and  dodc  offices.  A  sailors'  and  fishcsmcn's 
Harfaoor  of  Refuge^  free  hfaniy,  constitutional  dub  and  techdcal 
school  are  nurintainrd.  The  duke  of  York  pofalac  gaedens  «<m 
opened  in  1894.  Ad jaoent  to  Grimsby  on  the  csst  b  the  ooastnl 
watering-place  of  Qeethorpes. 

The  dock  railway  station  lies  a  mile  from  the  town  station. 
In  1849  the  QnaX  Central  (then  the  Manchester,  Sheffield^ 
and  linoolnAire)  lailway  initiated  a  scheme  of  redamatlon 
and  dodL-oonstraction.  Thb  waa  completed  in  1854,  and  sob- 
sequent  extensions  were  made.  There  are  two  large  fish-docks, 
and,  for  general  traffic,  the  Royal  dock,  communicating  with  the 
Humber  through  a  tidal  basin,  the  small  Union  dodc,  and'  the 
extensive  Alexandra  dock,  toffcther  with  graving  dodks,  timber 
yards,  a  patent  slip,  ftc.  These  docks  have  an  area  of  about 
X04  acres,  but  were  found  insufficient  for  the  growing  traffic  of 
the  poet,  and  in  1906  the  construction  of  a  Urge  new  dock,  of 
about  40  acres'  area  and  30  to  35  ft.  depth,  was  undertaken  fay 
t^  Grntt  Central  Company  at  Immingham,  5  m.  above  Grimdiy 
on  the  Humber.  The  prindpal  imports  are  butter,  wooOens, 
timber,  cerewh,  eggs,  glass,  cottons,  prtserved  meat,  wool, 
sugar  and  bacon.  The  exports  coosbt  chiefly  of  woollen  yam, 
woollens,  cotton  goods,  cotton  yam,  madiincry,  ftc  and  coaL 
It  b  as  a  fishing  port,  however,  that  Grimsby  b  chiefly  famous. 
Two  of  the  dodcs  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fishing  fleets 
which,  consbting  principally  of  steam  trawlers,  numbers  up^ 
wards  of  500  ve^ds.  Regular  passenger  steamen  run  from 
Ckimsby  to  Dutch  and  south  Swedish  ports,  and  to  Esbjerg 
(Denmark),  chiefly  those  of  the  Wilson  line  and  the  Great  Central 
railway.  The  cUef  Industries  of  Grimsby  are  shipbuilding^ 
brewing,  tanning,  manufactures  of  ship  tackle,  topes,  ice  for 
preserving  fish,  turnery,  flour,  linseed  cake,  artificial  manure; 
and  there  are  saw  milb,  bone  and  00m  miUs,  and  creosote  worksu 
The  mum'dpal  borough  b  under  a  mayor,  xa  aldermen  and  36 
councillors.    Area,  285s  acres. 

Grimsby  ((jnsiei6>)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  landing-place 
of  the  Danes  <»  thdr  first  invasion  of  Britain  tofwards  the  dose 
of  the  8th  century.  It  was  a  borough  by  prescription  as  eariy 
as  isox,  in  which  yew  King  Jdm granted  the  buxgfcsses a diai^ter 
of  liberties  aooordtng  to  the  custom  of  the  buigttaes  of  North* 
sunpton.  Henry  IIL  in  laa?  granted  to  "  the  mayor  and  good 
men  "  of  Grimsby,  that  they  should  hold  the  town  for  a  yearly 
rent  of  £xix,  and  confirmed  the  same  in  xs7x.  These  duirien 
were  oonfintted  by  bter  soverctgiis.  A  governing  charlef , 
under  the  title  of  mayor  and  borgnses,  was  given  by  James  II. 
in  x688,  and  under  thb  the  appointment  of  officere  and  other  of 
the  oorporatWD,  arrangements  are  to  a  great  extent  regnkted. 
In  isoi  King  John  granted  the  botgesses  an  annual  fab  fox 
fifteen  days,  >**F*«»«f  on  the  ssth  of  May.  Two  annual  faixs 
are  now  held,  namely  on  the  first  Monday  in  Apriland  the  second 
Monday  in  October.  Ka  eariy  grant  of  a  market  can  be  found, 
but  in  X  793  the  market-day  was  Wednesday.  In  x888  it  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Grimsby  returned  two  members  to  the  pailia- 
ment  of  1998,  but  in  1833  the  number  was  reduced  to  one. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  UL  Grimsby  was  an  important  aeapoit, 
but  the  haven  became  obstructed  by  sand  and  amd  deposited 
by  the  Humber,  and  so  the  access  of  large  vesseb  was  ptevcntcd. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  a  subscriptioft  waa  raised 
by  the  proprietors  of  bnd  in  the  ndghbourbood  for  improving 
the  hsrbovr,  and  an  act  was  obtained  by  which  th^  were 
incorporated  under  the  title  "  The  (kintsby  Haven  Co."  The 
fishing  trade  had  beoone  so  important  by  x8oo  that  It  was 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  dock. 

eROISTOII,  SIR  HARBOnLB  (x6o3'-x68s),Englbh  poh'tidan, 
second  50a  of  Sir  Harhottle  Grimstoa,  Ban.  (d.  1648)*  vas  hom 
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at  Bndfidd  Half,  near  Manningtree,  on  the  sTtb  of  January 
1603.  Educated  at  Emmanncl  College,  Cambridge,  he  became 
a  barrister  of  Lincok's  Inn,  then  recorder  of  Harwich  and 
recorder  of  Colchester.  As  member  for  Colchester,  Grinuton 
sat  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  he  represented  the  same 
borou^  during  the  Long  ParHament,  speedily  becoming  a 
leading  member  of  the  popular  party.  He  attacked  Archbishop 
Laud  with  great  vigour;  was  a  member  of  the  important 
committees  of  the  parliament,  including  the  one  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  attempted  seizure  of  the  five  members; 
and  became  deputy  lieutenant  of  Essex  after  the  passing  of  the 
miUtia  ordinance  in  January  1643.  He  disliked  taking  up  arms 
against  the  king,  but  remained  nominally  an  adherent  of  the 
parliamentary  party  durmg  the  Civil  War.  In  the  words  of 
Clarendon,  he  "  continued  rather  than  concurred  with  them." 
Grimston  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  period  of  the 
war  he  again  became  mote  active.  He  was  president  of  the 
committee  which  investigated  the  escape  of  the  king  from 
Hampton  Court  in  1647,  and  was  one  of  those  who  negotiated 
with  Chartes  at  Newport  in  1648,  when,  according  to  Burnet, 
he  fell  upon  bis  knees  and  urged  the  king  to  come  to  terms. 
From  this  time  Grimston's  sympathies  appear  to  have  been  with 
the  Royalists.  Turned  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
assembly  was  "  purged  "  by  colonel  Pride,  he  was  imprisoned; 
but  was  released  after  promising  to  do  nothing  detrimental  to 
the  parliament  or  the  army,  and  spent  the  next  few  years  in 
retirement.  Before  this  time,  his  elder  brother  having  already 
died,  he  had  succeeded  his  father  as  and  baronet.  In  1656 
Sr  Harbottle  was  returned  to  Cromwell's  second  parliament 
as  member  for  Essex;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat; 
and  with  97  others  who  were  similarly  treated  he  issued  a 
remonstrance  to  the  public.  He  was  among  the  secluded  members 
who  re-entered  the  Long  Parliament  in  February  1660,  was  then 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Convention  Parliament  of  1660. 
As  Speaker  he  visited  Charles  II.  at  Breda,  and  addressed  him 
in  very  flattering  terms  on  his  return  to  London;  but  he  refused 
to  accede  to  the  king's  demand  that  he  should  dismiss  Burnet 
from  his  position  as  chaplain  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in 
parliament  he  strongly  denounced  any  relaxation  of  the  laws 
against  papists.  Grimston  did  not  retain  the  office  of  Speaker 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  ParHament,  but  he  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  which  tried  the  regicides,  and  in 
November  1660  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Report 
says  he  paid  CUrendon  £8000  for  the  office,  while  Burnet  declares 
he  obtained  it  "  without  any  application  of  bis  own."  He  died 
on  the  2nd  of  January  1685.  His  friend  and  chaplain,  Burnet, 
speaks  very  highly  of  his  piety  and  impartiality,  whfle  not 
omitting  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was  "  much  sharpened 
against  popery."  He  translated  the  law  reports  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  judge,  Sir  George  Croke  ( r  56o~x644),  which  were  written 
in  Norman-French,  and  five  editions  of  this  work  have  appeared. 
Seven  of  his  pariiamentary  speeches  were  published,  and  he 
also  mtottStrena  CMrisiiana  (London,  1644,  and  other  editions). 
Grimston's  first  wife,  Croke's  daughter  Mary,  bore  him  six  sons 
and  two  daughters;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  K.B.,  a  grandson  <2  Sir 
Nich(^s  Bacon,  he  had  one  daughter. 

Of  his  sons  one  only,  Samuel  (i643-t7oo),  survived  his  father, 
and  when  he  died  in  October  1700  the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 
Sir  Harbottle'seldest daughter,  Mary,  married  Sir  Capel  Luckyn, 
Bart.,  and  their  grandson,  William  Luckyn,  succMded  to  the 
estates  of  his  great-uncle,  Sir  Samuel  Grimston,  and  took  the 
name  of  Grimston  in  t7oo.  This  William  Luckyn  Grimston 
C 1683-1 7$6)  wascreated  Baron  Dunboyneand  Viscount  Grimston 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  17x9.  He  was  succeeded  as  znd 
viscount  by  his  son  James(t7ii'-i775),  whose  son  JamesBucknall 
(1747-1808)  was  made  an  English  peer  as  baron  Venilam  of 
Gorhambury  in  1790W  Thenin  181 5  hisson  James  Walter  (1775-' 
1845),  and  baron  Vendam,  was  created  eail  of  Verulam,  and  the 
pRMnt  peer  is  his  direct  descendant.    Shr  Harbottle  Grimston 


bought  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  estate  at  Gorlia]b1>UTy,  wUdi  is 

still  the  residence  of  his  descendants. 

See  G.  Bumet.  HisUnytfMy  Omu  Tim,  edited  by  O.  Airy  (Oxford, 
1900). 

ORIHTHORPE.  EDMUND  BBCKEIT.  IST  Baron  (i8i6>X905), 
son  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  was  bom  on  the  lath  of 
May  x8i6.  He  was  educated  at  Doncaster  and  Eton,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  thirtieth 
wrangler  in  1838.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincdn's  Inn 
in  t84I<  Upon  succeeding  to  the  baronetcy  in  1874  be  dropped 
the  name  of  Detusoa,  which  his  father  had  assumed  in  1816. 
From  X877  to  1900  he  was  chancellor  and  vicar-general  of  York, 
and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1886.  He  was  made  a  Q.C. 
in  1854,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leader  of  the  Parliamentary 
Bar.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  horcdogy 
and  architecture,  more  eqiedally  Gothic  eceleslastiosl  aichitec> 
ture.  As  early  as  1850  he  had  become  a  recognised  autbocity 
on  clocks,  watches  and  bells,  and  in  particular  on  tlieconstruction 
of  turret  docks,  for  he  iiad  designed  Dent's  Great  Exhibition 
clock,  and  his  Xudimenkury  Treatise  had  gone  through  many 
editions.  In  1851  he  was  called  upon,  in  conjunction  with  the 
astronomer  royal  (Mr,  afterwards  Sir,  G.  B.  Airy)  and  Mr  Dent, 
to  design  a  suitable  clock  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  present  tower  clock,  popularly  known  as  "  Big  Ben,"  was 
constructed  after  Lord  Grimthorpe's  designs.  In  a  numbcar 
of  burning  questions  during  his  time  Lord  Grimthorpe  took 
a  prominent  part.  It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  rest«Ma- 
tion  of  St  Albans  Abbey  that  be  is  most  widely  known*  The 
•St  Albans  Abbey  Rq>aration  (^mmittee,  which  had  -been  in 
existence  since  X87X,  and  for  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  carried 
out  some  admirable  repairs,  obtained  a  faculty  from  theDiocesan 
Court  in  X877  to  repair  and  restore  the  church  axid  fit  it  for 
cathedral  and  parochial  services.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
committee  found  itself  uiud>le  to  raise  the  necessary  funds* 
and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  new  faculty  was  giranted  to 
Lord  Grimthorpe  (then  Sir  Edmund  Beckett)  to  "  restore,  repair 
and  refit  "  the  abbey  at  his  own  expense.  Lord  Grimtiioxpc 
made  it  an  express  stipulation  that  the  work  should  be  done 
according  to  bis  own  designs  aj^d  under  his  own  siqiervision. 
His  publfc  spirit  in  undertaking  the  task  was  undeniable,  but 
his  treatment  of  the  roof,  the  new  west  front,  and  the  window^ 
inserted  in  the  terminations  of  the  transepts,  excited  a  storm  of 
adverse  criticism,  and  was  the  subject  ol  vigorous  protests  from 
the  professional  world  of  architecture.  He  died  on  the  a9tb 
of  April  X905,  being  succeeded  as  and  baron  by  hm  Mipbew, 
£.  W.  Beckett  (b.  1856),  who  had  satin  parliament  as  conserva- 
tive member  for  the  Whitby  division  of  Yorkshire  from  1885. 

QRINDAU  EDMUND  (c.  1519-1583),  successively  bishop  of 
London,  archbishop  of  York  and  archbishop  of  C«aterbury» 
bom  about  1519,  was  son  of  William  Grindal,  a  farmer  of  Hensin^ 
ham,  in  the  parish  of  St  Bees,  Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalene  lind  Christ's  CloUeges  and  then  at  Pembroke  Ball, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  and  was  elected  fellow  in 
X  538.  He  proceeded  M.A.  in  x  54  x,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1 544 
and  was  proctor  and  Lady  Margaret  preacher  in  x$48-i549. 
Probably  through  the  influence  of  Ridley,  who  had  been  master 
of  Pembroke  HaJl,  Grindal  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Protestant 
disputants  during  the  visitation  of  x  549.  He  had  a  considerable 
talent  for  this  work  and  was  often  employed  on  similar  occasions. 
When  Ridley  became  bishop  of  London,  he  made  Grindal  one 
of  his  chaplains  and  gave  him  the  precentorship  of  9t  Paul's. 
He  was  soon  promoted  to  be  one  of  Edward  VI.*8  chaplains 
and  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  October  1551  was  one 
of  the  six  divines  to  whom  the  Forty-two  articles  were  submitted 
for  examination  before  behig  sanctioned  by  the  lYivy  Coon^ 
According  to  Knox,  Grindal  distbguisbed  hizOself  from  most  of 
the  court  preachers  in  1553  by  denouncing  the  worldKnessof 
the  courtiers  and  foretelling  the  evils  to  follow  on  the  king's 
death. 

That  event  frustrated  Grindal's  proposed  elevation  to  the 
episcopal  bench  and  he  did  not  consider  himsdf  bound  to  await 
the  evils  which  he  had  foretold.    He  abandoned  his  prefetmcnts 
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OB'  Muy'i  moBttddti  and  nade  Ut  tny  to  Stnaburg.  .  -»««, 
like  w  many  of  the  Marian  ezilei,  be  pfoceedcd  to  FVankfan, 
when  bo  eadeavowad  to  oompoae  the  diaimtcB  bettveen  the 
<«  Comat "  (set  Cox,  Rinrian),  who  xeganled  the  1551  Prayer 
Book  as  the  perfection  of  refonn,  and  the  Knosians,  who  wanted 
fiutber  eimplification.  He  returned  to  England  in  Janoaiy  1  S59» 
«aa  appointed  one  of  the  ooininittee  to  revise  the  liturgy,  and 
one  of  the  Pioteatant  reprcaentatWcs  at  the  Wettainster  ooU' 
feiaice.  In  July  he  mu  also  elected  Master  of  Pembroke  HsII 
in  tucoesaiott  to  the  recusant  Dr  Thomas  Young  (rsx^isSo) 
and  Bishop  of  London  in  succession  to  Bonner. 

Giindal  himself  was,  howeter,  inclined  to  be  recakitrattt  from 
different  motives.  He  had  qualms  about  vestments  and  other 
tiacea  of  **  popery  "  as  weQ  as  about  the  Ersstlanhm  of  EUsa- 
beth'a  ecdatastlosl  government.  His  Protestantism  was  robust 
enough;  he  did  net  mind  recommending  that  a  priest  **  might 
be  put  to  some  torment  "  {Ha^Utd  MSS.  i.  269);  and  in  October 
1563  be  wrote  to  Cecil  begging  to  know  "  if  that  second  Julian, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  is  killed;  as  he  Intended  to  preach  at  St 
Faul'a  Cross,  and  might  take  occasion  to  mention  God's  judge- 
menu  on  him  "  {DomuOc  Calu  t S47-*i  580,  p.  S09).  But  he  wsa 
lech  to  execute  judgments  upon  En|^ish  Puritans,  and  modem 
hi^  Dutchmen  complain  of  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  his  oppor- 
tunism and  his  failure  to  give  Parker  adequate  assistance  in 
rebuilding  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  English  Church.  Grindal 
ladled  that  firm  faRh  in  the  supreme  importance  of  uniformity 
and  autocracy  which  enabled  WMtgif  t  to  persecute  with  a  dear 
conscience  nonoenf  ocmists  whose  theology  was  indistingutehable 
from  hia  own.  Perhaps  he  wsa  as  wise  sa  his  critics;  at  any 
rate  the  rigour  which  he  repudiated  hardly  brought  peace  or 
strength  to  the  Church  when  practised  by  his  successors,  and 
London,  which  was  always  a  difficult  see,  involved  Bishpp  Sandys 
in  similar  troubles  when  Grindal  had  gone  to  York.  As  it  was, 
although  Parker  said  that  Grindal  **  was  not  resolute  and  severe 
enough  for  the  government  of  London,"  his  attempts  to  enforce 
the  use  of  the  surpGce  evoked  angry  protests,  especially  in  1  $6$, 
when  oonsiderable  numbers,  of  the  nonconlornusta  were  sus- 
pended; and  Grindal  of  his  own  motion  denounced  Cartwright 
to  the  Coundl  in  1 570.  Other  anxieties  were  brought  upon  him 
by  the  burning  of  his  cathedrsl  in  1561,  for  although  Grindal 
himself  is  said  to  have  contributed  £1 200  towards  its  rebuilding, 
the  laity  of  his  diocese  were  niggardly  with  their  subscriptions 
and  even  his  dergy  were  not  KbersL 

In  1570  Grindal  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
where  Puritans  were  few  and  coercion  would  be  required  mainly 
for  Roman  Catholics.  His  first  letter  from  Cawood  to  Cecil 
told  that  he  had  not  been  well  received,  that  the  gentry  were  not 
"  wdl-affected  to  godly  religion  and  among  fhe  common  people 
many  superstitious  practices  remained."  It  is  admitted  by  his 
AngBcan  critics  that  he  did  the  work  of  enforcing  uniformity 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  with  good-wfll  and  considerable 
tact.  He  must  have  given  general  satisfaction,  for  even  before 
Parker's  death  two  persona  ^so  different  as  Burghley  and  Dean 
Nowell  inde^ndently  recommended  Grindal's  appointment  as 
his  successor,  and  Spenser  speaks  warmly  of  him  in  the  Shepherd' t 
Calendar  as  the  "  gentle  shepherd  Algrind."  Burghley  wished 
to  conciliate  the  moderate  Puritans  and  advised  Grindal  to 
mitigate  the  severity  which  hadcharacterixed  Psrker's  treatment 
of  the  nonconformists.  Grindal  indeed  attempted  a  reform  of 
the  ecdciiasttcal  courts,  but  his  metropolitical  activity  was  cut 
short  by  a  conflict  with  the  arbitraiy  temper  of  the  queen. 
Ciizabeth  required  Grindal  to  suppress  the  "  prophesyings " 
or  meetings  for  discussion  which  had  come  into  vogue  among  the 
Puritan  dergy,  and  she  even  wanted  him  to  discourage  preaching; 
she  would  have  no  doctrine  that  was  notinspiredby  herauthority., 
Grindal  remonstrated,  claiming  some  voice  for  the  Church,  and* 
in  June  1577  was  suspended  from  his  jurisdictional,  though  not 
his  spiritual,  functions  for  disobedience.  He  stood  firm,  and 
in  January  1578  Secretary  Wilson  informed  Burghley  that  the 
queen  widied  to  have  the  archbishop  deprived.  She  was  dis- 
suaded from  this  extreme  courw,  but  Grindal's  sequestration 
was  continued  in  spite  of  a  petition  from  Convocation  to  isSr 


for  his  reinstatement.  Elixaheth  then  suggested  that  he  should 
resign;  this  he  declined  to  do,  and  after  making  an  apology  to  the 
qneen  he  was  rdnsuted  towards  the  end  of  1581.  But  his 
iniimdties  were  increasing,  and  while  making  preparations  for 
his  resignation,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July  r  583  and  was  buried  in 
Croydon  parish  church.  He  left  considerable  benefactioDS  to 
Ponbroke  Hall,  Ounbridge,  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and 
Christ's  CoDege,  Cambridge;  he  also  endowed  a  free  school  at 
St  Bees,  and  left  money  for  the  poor  of  St  Bees,  Canterbury, 
I^inbetb  and  Croydon. 

Sttvpe's  1^9  «f  Grimdal  is  the  prindpal  authority ;  tee  also  Diet. 
NoL  Knr,  and.  bendes  the  authorities  there  dted.  Cough's  Gcocial 

}P**?^.?*.ft5l^-5°*^  y^^'*  Acu  of  the  Privy  CouncU;  Cal.  of 
Hatfield  MSS.;  Dixon's  Hist,  of  the  Church  0}  England;  Frvre't 
volume  m  Stephens*  and  Hunt's  series:  Cambridge  Mod.  Hist. 
vol.  iii.;  Gee's  EUaahtiham  Ckrgy;  Biit's  Bliaabetkan  ROigiotu 
Senkmrnt-i  and  Piesoe'a  Introdmhon  to  the  MarpreiaU  Tracts  (1909). 

(A.  F.  py 

QRINDBLWAIO,  a  valley  in  the  Bernese  Oberlaod,  and  one 
of  the  chief  resorts  of  tourists  in  Switzerland.  It  is  shut  in  on 
the  south  by  the  predpices  of  the  Wetterhom,  Metteoberg 
and  Eiger,  between  which  two  famous  glaciers  flow  down.  On 
the  north  it  is  shdtered  by  the  Faulhom  range,  while  on  the 
east  the  Great  Schddcgg  Pass  leads  over  to  Mdiingen;  and  on 
the  south-west  the  Little  Schddegg  or  Wengem  Alp  (railway 
I  x}  m.  across)  divides  it  from  Lauterbrunncn.  The  main  village 
is  connected  with  Interlaken  by  a  rack  railway  (13  m.).  The 
valley  is  very  green,  and  possesses  excellent  pastures,  as  well  as 
fruit  trees,  though  little  corn  is  grown.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Black  Latschine,  a  tribuUry  of  the  Aar.  The  height  of  the 
parish  church  above  the  sea-levd  is  3468  ft.  The  population 
in  x9oowas3346,practicaUy  all  ProtesUnt  and  German-speaking, 
and  living  in  558  houses.  The  glacier  guides  are  among  the  best 
in  the  Alps.  The  valley  wsa  originally  inhabited  by  the  serfs 
of  various  great  lords  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  pasturage.  A 
chapd  (n  a  cave  was  superseded  about  x  146  by  a  wooden  church, 
replaced  about  x  180  by  a  stone  church,  which  was  palled  down 
in  1793  to  erect  the  present  building.  Gradually  the  Austiii 
canons  of  InterUken  bought  out  all  the  other  owners  in  the 
vaOey,  but  when  that  house  was  suppressed  in  1538  by  the  town 
of  Bern  the  inhabitants  gained  their  freedom.  The  houses  near 
the  hotd  Adler  bear  the  name  of  Gydlsdorf,  but  there  is  no 
viUage  of  GriiKldwald  properly  speaking,  though  tlut  name  it 
usually  given  to  the  assemblage  of  hotels  and  shops  between 
Gydisdorf  and  the  railway  station.  Grindelwald  is  now  very 
much  frequented  by  visitors  in  winter. 

See  W.  A.  B.  CooUdge,  Walhs  and  Excursions  in  the  Valley  of 
Crinddwald  (alao  in  French  and  German)  (Grindelwald,  lSK>o); 
Emmanuel  Friedli,  Bamdutseh  ah  SpuiU  bernischen  Volhsiume, 
vol.  ii.  (Grindelwald,  Bern,  X908):  £.  F.  von  M&lincn,  Beitrage  sur 
Heitnathunde  des  Kanions  Bern,  ieutschem  Teils,  vol.  i.  (Bern.  1879), 
pp.  34-36;  G.  Scrasacr.  Der  Cletschermann  (Grindelwald.  1888-1890). 
Scattered  notices  may  be  found  in  the  edition  (London,  1809)  of  the 
"  General  Introduction  "  (entitled  "  Hinu  and  Notes  for  Travellers 
in  the  Alps  ")  to  John  BaU's  Alpine  Guide,  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ORIHOOIRB  (or  GsiKGOtE),  PIBRRB  {c.  X48o>i 539),  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  about  the  year  1480,  probably  at 
Caita,  In  his  first  work,  Le  Chasteau  de  labour  (1499),  a  didactic 
poem  in  praise  of  diligence,  he  narrates  the  troubles  foUowing 
on  marriage.  A  young  couple  are  visited  by  Care,  Need,  Dis* 
comfort,  &c.;  and  other  personages  common  to  medieval  aIIo» 
gories  take  part  in  the  action.  In  November  xsox  Gringoire 
was  in  Paris  directing  the  production  of  a  mystery  play  in  honour 
of  the  archduke  Philip  of  Austria,  and  in  subsequent  years 
he  received  many  umilar  commissions.  The  fraternity  of  the 
Ettfans  sans  Souci  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  Mhe  Soite 
and  afterwards  to  the  highest  honour  of  the  gild,  thai  of 
Prince  des  Sols.  For  twenty  years  Gringoire  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  head  of  this  illustrious  confr6rie.  As  Prince  des  Sots  he 
exerdsed  an  extraordinary  influence.  At  no  time  was  the  stage, 
rude  and  coarse  as  it  was,  more  popular  as  a  true  exponent  of 
the  popular  mind.  Gringoire's  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
followed,  but  did  not  attempt  to  lead;  on  his  stage  the  people 
saw  exhibited  their  passions,  their  judgments  of  the  moment, 
their  jealousies,  their  hatreds  and  their  ambitions.  B  rotherhoods 
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of  the  kind  esdtted  nil  over  FnmecL  In  Paris  there  ivere  the 
Enians  sans  Saucif  the  Basocktens,  the  Confririe  de  la  Passion 
and  the  Souserain  Empire  de  GdUle;  at  Dijon  there  were  the 
Ukre  FcUe  and  her  family;  in  Flanders  the  SoeiUS  des  ArbaUtri€rs 
played  comedies;  at  Rouen  the  Camards  or  Canards  yielded 
to  none  in  vigour  and  fearlessness  of  satire.  On  Shrove  Tuesday 
151a  Gringoire,  who  was  the  accredited  defender  of  the  policy 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  had  already  written  many  political  poems, 
represented  the  Jeu  du  Prince  des  Sois  et  Mhe  SctlA.  It  was  at 
the  moment  when  the  French  dispute  with  Julius  JI.  was  at  its 
hdght.  Mire  SoUe  was  disguised  as  the  Church,  and  disputed 
the  question  of  the  temporal  power  with  the  prince.  The  political 
meaning  'was  even  more  thinly  veiled  in  the  second  part  of  the 
entertainment,  a  morality  named  L* Homme  obslini,  the  principal 
personage  representing  the  pope.  The  performance  concluded 
with  a  farce.  GringoiM  adopted  for  his  device  on  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  trilogy.  Tout  par  Raison,  Raison  par  Tout,  Par  tout 
Raison,  He  has  been  called  the  Aristopkane  des  Holies,  In  one 
respect  at  least  he  resembles  Aristophanes.  He  is  serious  in  his 
merriment;  there  is  purpose  behind  his  extravagances.  The 
Church  was  further  attacked  in  a  poem  printed  about  1510, 
La  Chasse  du  cerf  des  cerfs  {serf  des  serfs,  i.e.  sernts  servomm), 
under  which  title  that  of  the  pope  b  thinly  veiled.  About  15x4 
he  wrote  his  mystery  of  the  Vie  de  Hofiseigneur  Saint-Louis 
par  personnages  in  nine  books  for  the  confririe  of  the  masons  and 
carpenters.  He  became  in  15x8  herald  at  the  court  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  title  of  Vaudemont,  and  married  Catherine  Roger, 
a  lady  of  gentle  birth.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  a  lonj; 
fife  he  became  orthodox,  and  dedicated  a  Blason  des  kiritiques 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  There  is  no  record  of  the  payment 
of  his  salary  as  a  herald  after  Christmas  1538,  so  that  he  died 
probably  in  1539. 

Hb  works  were  edited  by  C.  d'H6ricauIt  and  A.  de  Montaiglon 
for  the  BMiotk^e  elwhirienne  in  1858.  Thb  editbn  was  incom- 
plete, and  was  eupplemented  by  a  second  volume  in  1877  by  Mon- 
taiglon and  M.  James  de  Rotnschtld.  These  volumes  include  the 
works  already  mentioned,  except  Le  Ckasleau  de  labour,  and  in 
addition,  Les  FoUes  Entrcprises  (1505),  a  collection  of  didactic  and 
satirical  poems,  chicfljr  ballades  and  rondeaux,  one  section  of  which 
Is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  tyrannv  of  the  nobles,  and  another 
to  the  vices  of  the  clergy;  L'Entreprise  de  Venise  (e.  1509),  a  poem 
in  seven-lined  stanzas,  giving  a  list  of  the  Venetian  fortresses  which 
belonged,  according  to  Oringoire,  to  other  powers;  UEspoir  de  paix 
(ist  cd.  not  dated;  another,  isio),  a  verse  treatise  on  tne  deeds  of 
"  certain  popes  of  Rome,"  dedicated  to  Louis  XI 1.;  and  La  Coque- 
luche  (1 510),  a  verse  description  of  an  epidemic,  apparently  influenza. 
For  details  of  his  other  satires,  Les  Abus  du  monde  (1509),  ComplainU 
de  trap  lord  marU,  Les  Fantasies  du  monde  qui  rhgne;  of  his  rcltrious 
verse,  Chants  royaux  (on  the  Pasnon,  1527).  Heures  de  Notre  Dame 
<I525);  and  a  collection  of  tales  in  prose  and  verse,  taken  from 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  entitled  Les  Fantasies  de  Mbre  Solte  (1516), 
see  G.  Brunet,  Manttel  du  libraire  {s.v.  Gringore).  Most  of  Gringoire's 
works  conclude  with  an  acrostic  giving^  the  name  of  the  author. 
The  Chasteau  de  labour  was  translated  into  English  by  Alexander 
Bareby  and  printed  bv  Wynic>'n  de  Worde  in  1506.  Barclay's 
transbtion  was  edited  (1905)  with  his  original  for  the  Roxbufghe 
Clubby  Mr  A.  W.  Polhrd.wno provided  an  account  ofGringoire.and 
a  bibliography  of  the  book.  See  also,  for  the  Jeu  du  Prince  des  Sols, 
Petit  de  Julleville,  La  Comidie  et  les  maws  en  France  au  moyen  Age, 

£p.  I<i-i68  ^Paris,  1886);  for  Saint  Louis,  the  same  author's 
es  MysAres,  1.  331  et  scq.,  15.  583-597  <i88o),  with  further  biblio- 
graphical references;  and  E.  Picot,  Crinfore  et  Us  comidiens 
ttaliens  (1877).  The  real  Gringoire  cannot  be  sakl  to  have  many 
points  of  resembbnce  with  the  poet  described  in  Victor  Hugo  s 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  nor  b  there  more  foundation  in  fact  for  the  one- 
act  prose  comedy  of  Theodore  de  Banville. 

ORIMNELU  a  dty  in  Poweshiek  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  55  ra. 
£.  by  N.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  (1900)  3860,  of  whom  274  were 
foreign-bom;  (1905)  4634;  (1910)  5036.  Grinnell  b  served  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Iowa  Central  rail- 
ways. It  b  the  seat  of  Iowa  College  (co-educational),  founded 
in  1847  by  the  Iowa  Band  (Congregationalbts  and  graduates 
of  New  England  colleges  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  home  missionary  educational 
work  in  Iowa,  and  who  came  to  Iowa  in  1843),  and  by  a  few 
earlier  pioneers  from  New  England.  The  college  opened  in  1848 
at  Davenport,  and  in  1859  removed  to  Grinnell,  where  there  was 
a  school  called  GrinneU  University,  which  it  absorbed.    Qosely 


affiliated  with  the  cottqi*  are  the  Grinnell  Academy  and  tht 
Grinnell  School  of  Music  la  X907»x9o8  the  College  had  463 
students,  the  Academy  had  199  students,  aad  the  School  dl 
Music  had  14  x  students.  Among  the  manufactures  are  cairiages 
and  gloves.  Tlic  dty  was  named  in  honour  of  ono  of  its  fouxKkrs, 
Josiah  Bushneli  Grinneil  (1831-1891),  a  Congregntional  detgy- 
man,  friend  of  and  sympathizer  with  J<^  Brown,  and  fmn 
1863  lo  1^7  &  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
Grinnell  iras  settled  in  1854,  was  incorp<xatcd  as  a  town  in  1865, 
andiniSda  was  chartered  as  a  dty  of  the  second  dasa.  In  i88t 
it  suffered  severely  from  a  cyclone. 

GRKHJAUHD  BAST  and  ORIQUAUND  WEST,  texritorial 
divisions  of  the  (}ape  Province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Griqualand  East,  which  lies  south  of  Basutoland  and  west  U 
Natal,  b  so  named  from  the  aettlement  there  in  1862  of  Griquas 
under  Adam  Kok.  It  forms  part  of  the  Traoskeian  Territories 
of  the  Cape,  and  b  described  under  KAmAUA.  Griqualand 
West,  formerly  Griqualand  simply,  also  named  after  its  Griqua 
inhabitants,  b  part  of  the  great  tabldand  of  South  Africa. 
It  b  bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  river, W.  and  N.  by  Bechuasaland, 
E.  by  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  Province,  and  hu 
an  area  of  15,197  sq.  m.  It  has  a  general  elevation  ol  3000  to 
4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  low  ranges,  of  rocky  hilb,  the  Kaap^ 
Asbestos,  Vansittart  and  Langcbeig  mountains,  traversing  its 
western  portion  in  a  general  N.E.-S.W.  direction.  The  Only 
perennial  rivers  are  in  the  eastern  district,  through  which  the 
Vaal  flows  from  a  point  a  little  above  Fourteen  Streams  to  its 
junction  with  the  Orange  (x6o  ni.).  In  thb  part  of  its  course  the 
Vaal  recdvea  the  Harts  river  from  the  north  and  the  Riet  from 
the  east.  The  Riet,  4  m.  within  the  Griqualand  frontier,  b 
joined  by  the  Modder.  The  banka  of  the  rivers  are  shaded  by 
willows;  dsewhere  the  only  tree  b  the  mimosa.  The  greater 
part  of  tne  country  b  barren,  merging  N.W.  into  absolute 
deserL  The  soil  is,  however,  wherever  irrigated,  extremely 
fertile.  The  day  dimate  b  hot  and  dry,  bif t  the  nights  art  fre- 
quently cold.  Rain  rarely  falls,  though  thunderstorms  of  great 
severity  occasionally  sweep  over  the  land,  and  sandstorms  are 
prevalent  in  the  summer.  A  portion  of  the  country  b  adapted 
for  sheep-farming  and  the  growing  of  crops,  horse-breeding  is 
carried  on  at  Kimberley,  and  asb&tos  is  worked  in  Uie  south- 
western districts,  but  the  wealth  of  Griqualand  West  lies  in  its 
diamonds,  which  are  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  and  in  the 
district  between  that  river  and  the  Riet.  From  the  first  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  in  1867  up  to  the  end  of  1905  the  total 
yield  of  diamonds  was  estimated  at  13}  tons,  worth  £95,000,000. 

The  chief  town  b  Kimberley  (9.9.),  the  centre  of  the  diamond 
nuning  industry.  It  b  situated  on  the  railway  from  Cape  Town 
to  the  Zambezi,  which  crosses  the  country  near  its  eastern 
border.  Three  miles  south  of  Kimberley  b  Beaconsfidd  (9.V.). 
On  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  are  Barkiy  West  (9.0.),  Windsorton 
(pop.  800)  and  Warrenton  (pop.  1500);  at  all  these  places  are 
river  diggings,  diamonds  bdng  found  along  the  river  from 
Fourteen  Streams  to  the  HarU  conil^ence.  Warrenton  b  44  m. 
N.  by  rail  from  Kimberley.  Douglas  (pop.  300),  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Vaal,  13  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Orange, 
b  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  dbtrict,  a  canal  9^  m.  long  serving 
to  irrigate  a  considerable  area.  Thirty-five  miles  N.W.  of 
Douglas  b  Griquatown  (pop.  401),  the  headquarters  of  the 
first  Griqua.  settlers.  Campbell  (pop.  250)  b  30  m.  £.  of  Griqua- 
town, and  Postmasburg  4a  m.  N.  by  W.  A  census  taken  ini8  77 
showed  the  population  of  Griqualand  West  to  be  45,277,  of  whom 
13,347  were  whites.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  popidation  was 
83>2i5,  of  whom  39,602  were  whites,  and  in  X904  \hie  population 
was  108,498,  of  whom  33,570  were  whites. 

History.— 'BdoTt  the  settlement  in  it  of  Griqua  clans  the 
dbtrict  was  thinly  inhabited  by  Bushmen  and  Hottentots. 
At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  a  horde  known  as  Bastaards, 
descendants  of  Dutch  farmers  and  Hottentot  women,  led  a 
nomadic  life  on  the  plains  south  of  the  Orange  river.  In  1803 
a  missionaty  named  Anderson  induced  a  number  of  the  Bastaards 
with  their  diief  Barend  Baxends  to  settle  north  of  the  river,  and 
a  mission  station  was  formed  at  a  place  where  there  was  a  strong 
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towfag  fauAUitt,  wbkk  hat  ntfw  distpfieued,  wKich  gtve  tke 
name  of  Klaaxwater  to  what  is  now  known  as  Giiqaatown  or 
Griquastad.  Klaarwater  became  a  retreat  for  other  Bastaazds, 
Hottentot  refugees,  Kaffirs  and  Bechuanas.  FVom  Little 
Namaqualand  came  a  few  half-breeds  and  othen  under  tlie 
leadership  of  Adam  Kok,  son  of  Oometius  Kok  and  grandson 
of  Adam  Kok  {c.  1 7  lo-x  7^$),  a  man  of  mixed  white  and  Hottentot 
Mood  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modem  Griquas. 
The  settlement  prospered,  and  in  tSzj,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Rev.  John  Campbell,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  London  ^£ssioa- 
aiy  Society  to  inspect  the  countiy,  the  tribesmen  abandoned 
the  name  of  Bastsbuds  in  favour  of  that  of  Giiquas,^  some, 
of  them  professing  descent  from  a  Hottentot  tribe,  originally 
settled  near  Saldanha  Bay,  called  by  the  early  Dutich  settlers 
at  the  Cape  Chariguriqoa  or  Grigriqua.  Under  the  gaidancs 
Of  missionaries  the  Giiquas  made  some  progress  in  civiiizatiett, 
and  many  professed  Christianity.  Adam  Kok  and  Borends 
having  moved  eastward  in  1890,  those  who  remained  behind 
elected  as  their  head  man  a  teacher  in  the  mfssioii  school  named 
Andries  Waterboer,  who  successfully  administered  the  settle- 
ment, and  by  defeating  the  Makololo  raiders  greatly  increased 
the  prestige  of  the  tribe.  Meanwhile  Adam  Kok  and  bis  com- 
panions had  occupied  part  of  the  country  between  the  Modder 
and  Orange  tivers.  In  i8as  Kok  settled  at  the  mission  station 
of  Philippols  (founded  two  yeais  previously),  and  in  a  short  time 
had  exterminated  the  Bushmen  inhabiting  that  region.  He 
died  about  1^5,  and  after  a  period  of  dvU  strife  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  son,  Adam  Kdk  III.  This  chief  in  November 
1843  signed  a  treaty  pfateitig  himself  under  British  protection. 
Many  Dutch  farmeis  were  settled  on  the  land  he  claimed.  In 
2845  he  received  British  military  aid  in  a  contest  with  the  whitie 
settlers,  and  in  1848  helped  the  British  under  Sir  Harry  Smith 
against  the  Boers  (see  Okangc  Fsec  State  :  History) .  Eventu- 
ally finding  himsetf  atnitened  by  the  Boers  of  the  newly  estaJb- 
lished  Orange  Free  States  he  removed  in  x86i'*^[863  vrith  his 
people,  some  3000  in  number,  to  the  region  (then  depopulated 
by  Kaffir  wars)  now  known  as  Grlqualaad  East.  His  sovereign 
righu  to  all  territory  north  of  the  Orange  he  sold  to  the  Free 
State  for  £4000.  He  founded  Kokstad  (g.  v.)  and  died  in  1876. 
Waterboer,  the  principal  Griqua  chief,  had  entered  into  treaty 
relations  with  the  British  government  as  early  as  1834,  and  he 
received  a  subsidy  of  £150  a  year.  He  proved  a  standi  ally  of 
the  British,  and  kept  the  peace  on  the  Cape  frontier  to  the  day 
of  his  death  in  1853.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicholas 
Waterboer,  under  iHiom  the  condition  of  the  Griquas  declined — 
a  dedhie  induced  by  the  indolence  of  the  people  and  intensified 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  water  supplies,  cattle  plague  and  brandy 
<Mnkiag.  I>uxfng  this  period  white  settlers  acquired  farms  in 
the  country,  and  the  loss  of  their  independence  by  the  Griquas 
became  Inevitable.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  along  the  banks 
of  the  Vaal  in  1867  entirely  altered  the  fortunes  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  endof  1869  the  rush  to  the  alluvial  diggings  had  begun. 
At  the  diggers'  camps,  the  Griquas  exercised  no  authority,  but 
over  part  of  the  distria  the  South  African  Republic  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  claimed  sovereignty.  At  Klip  Drift  (now 
Barkly  Wast)  the  diggers  formed  a  regular  government  and 
elected  Theodore  Parker  as  their  president.  Most  of  the  diggers 
being  British  subjects,  the  high  commisenoner  of  South  AJfrica 
Interfered,  and  a  Cape  official  waa  appointed  magistrate  at 
Klip  Drift,  President  Parker  resigning  office  in  February  2871. 
At  this  time  the  "  dry  diggings,"  of  which  Kiraberley  is  the 
centre,  had  been  discovered,*  and  over  the  miners  there  the 
Orange  Free  State  asserted  jurisdiction.  The  land  was,  however, 
dalmed  by  Nicholas  Waterboer,  who,  on  the  advke  of  his  agent, 
David  Amot,  petitioned  the  British  to  take  over  his  country. 
This  Great  Britain  consented  to  do,  and  on  the  a  7th  of  October 
1871  proclamations  were  issaed  by  the  high  commisakmer 

>  The  Griquas,  as  a  dtiftinet  tribe,  numbered  at  the  Cape  census  of 
1904  but  6»9.  Tbty  have  favgely  intermarried  with  Kaffir  and 
Biccliiiaaa  tribciu 

'The  order  of  ducovery  oi  the  chief  mines  was: — Dutoitspan, 
Sept.  1870:  Bultfontein,  Nov.  1870;  De  Beers,  May  1871 ;  Colc»- 
Wg  Kop  (Kimberley),  July  1871. 


receiving  Waterboer  and  his  Griquas  as  British  subjects  and 
diefinhig  the  limits  of  his  territoiy.  In  addition  to  the  Kinodbericy 
district  this  territory  included  that  part  of  the  diamondilerous 
area  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  Transvaal,  but  wfakh  had 
been  declared,  as  the  result  of  the  arbitration  of  R.  W.  Keate, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Natal,  part  of  Watetboer's  land.  On  the 
4tli  of  November  a  small  party  of  Cape  Mounted  Police  took 
possessioii  of  the  dry  di^ngs  and  hoisted  the  British  flag. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  representative  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
withdrew.  The  Free  State  was  greatly  incensed  by  the  action 
of  the  British  guvemment<  but  the  dispute  as  to  the  sovereignty 
was  settled  in  1876  by  the  payment  of  £90,000  by  the  Britiidi 
to  the  Free  State  as  compensation  for  any  Injuxy  inflicted  on  the 

The  diggezB,' who  under  the  nominal  ztde  of  the  TVanavaai  and 
Free  State  had  enjoyed  practical  independence,  found  the 
new  government  did  little  for  their  benefit,  and  a  period  of  dis- 
order ensued,  which  was  not  put  an  end  to  by  the  appointment 
in  Jaavaxy  1873  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Richaid  Southey*  aa 
sole  administrator,  in  plaee  of  the  three  commissionea  who 
had  previously  exercised  authority.  In  the  July  foU6wing  the 
territoiy  was  made  a  crown  colony  and  Sonthey's  title  changed 
to  that  of  Uentenant-govemor.  The  government  ramained 
unpopular,  the  diggers  complaining  of  ita  unrepresentative 
character,  the  heavy  taxation  exacted,  and  the  inadequate 
protection  of  property.  They  fbrmed  a  society  for  mutual 
protection,  and  the  discontent  was  so  great  that  an  anned  force 
was  sent  (early  in  1875)  from  the  Cape  to  overawe  the  agitabws. 
At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  to  render  the  government 
more  pofvular.  The  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  the  Free 
State  paved  thd  way  for  the  annwrarinn  of  Griqoaland  to  the  Cape 
Colony  on  the  z  5th  of  October  1880. 

See  KniBBXLBT,  Cafb  Coumt,  Trahstaal  and  OaAMCB  Fsbb. 
Statb.  For  the  early  history  of  the  country  and  an  account  of  life 
at  the  dispogs,  1871-1875,  consult  G.  M'Call  Theal's  Compendium 
of  the  HisMy  and  Geography  of  South  AMca  (London,  1678),  chapters 
3d.  and  xlL;  Gardner  P.  Wtl!tains,  The  Diamond  Mines  of  South 
Africa  (New  York  and  London,  1903) ;  and  the  works  bearing  on  the 
subject  quoted  in  that  book.  See  also  Theal's  History  of  South 
Africa  .  «  .  i934-i8s4  (London,  1893);  J.  Campbell,  TraoeU  in 
South  Africa  (London,  1815),  Traods  ...  if  Second  Journey  .  .  . 
{7  vole..  London,  1823) ;  the  Blue  Books  C.  459  of  1871  and  C.  ^  of 
187a  (the  last-named  containing  the  Kcate  award,  &c.) ;  the  GriquSr 
land  West  report  in  Pa^s  retatinito  Her  Majesty's  Colonial 
PossessionSt  part  ii.  (1875).  and  the  Ufe  of  Sir  Richard  Southeih 
K.C.M.C.,  by  A.  Wilmot  (London,  1904).  For  the  Griqua  people 
consult  G.  W.  Stow,  The  Native  Races  of  South  Africa^  chapters  xvii.- 
XX.  O^ndoo,  190s). 

GRISAILLE,  a  French  term,  derived  from  grit,  gjny,  tot 
painting  in  monochrome  in  various  shades  of  grey,  particularly 
used  in  decoration  to  represent  objects  in  relief.  The  frescoes 
of  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  chapel  have  portions  of  the  design  in 
msaiUe.  At  Hampton  Court  the  lower  part  of  the  decoration 
of  the  great  staircase  by  Vertio  is'in  grisaille.  The  tenn  is  also 
applied  to  monodsrome  paintmg  in  enamels,  and  also  to  stained 
glass;  a  flne  example  of  grisailU  glass  is  in  the  window  known 
as  the  Five  Sistefs,  at  the  end  cl  the  north  transept  in  Yoik 
cathedral. 

dmSBLDA,  a  heroine  of  romance.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Waller,  marquis  of  Saluces  or  Saluzxo,  in  the  xxth 
century,  and  her  misfortunes  were .  considered  to  betoog  to 
history  when  they  were  handled  by  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch, 
although  the  probabiKty  is  that  Boccaccio  borrowed  his  narrative 
from  a  Provencal  fabliau.  He  included  it  in  the  redUtionB 
of  the  tenth  day  {Decameroiu),  and  must  have  written  it  tibcnt 
1350.  Petrarch  related  it  in  a  Latin  letter  in  1373,  and  Us 
translation  formed  the  basb  of  much  of  the  later  Uterature. 
The  letter  was  printed  by  Ulrich  Zel  about  1470,  Bad  often 
sutoequenUy.    It  was  translated  into  French  as  La  Patience  de 

>Slr  Richard  Southey  (1809-1901)  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  west  of  England  to  Cape  Colony  (i8ao).  He 
ofganized  and  conunanded  a  corps  of  Guides  in  the  Kaffir  war  of 
1834-35,  and  was  with  Sir  |1arry  Smith  at  Boomplaats  (1 848).    From 
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GnstUdis  and  printed  at  Brfiban-Loudlac  in  1464.  tnd  iu 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  number  of  early  editions  quoted  by 
ISrunet  (Manuel  du  libraire,  t.9.  Petrarca).  The  itoty  was 
dramatized  in  1395,  and  ti_Mysttr9  de  Griselidis,  marquUe  de 
Salutes  par  penonnaigts  was  printed  by  Jehan  Bonfons  (no  date). 
Chaucer  followed  Petrarch's  version  in  the  Canterbury  TaUs. 
Ralph  Raddiffe,  who  flourohed  under  Henry  VIII.»  is  said  to 
have  written  a  play  on  the  subject,  and  the  story  was  dramatised 
by  Thomas  Dekker,  Henry  Chettie  and  W.  Haughton  in  1605. 

Ancsampleofthe  many  balladsofGruelda  is  given  In  T.Deloney*s 
Garland  of  Good  Will  (i68«).  aad  the  iTthnxntury  chap-book.  The 
HistafyoJ  Patient  Crisel  (l6i9>>  wasedited  by  H.  B.  Whcatl^  (1885) 


\h  aad  the  iTthnxntury  chap-book.  The 
119).  was  edited  by  H.  B.  Whcacl^  (1885) 
for  the'VlUoa  Society  with  a  bibliographical  and  literary  introduction. 

QRISI,  OIULIA  (181Z-X869),  Italian  opera-singer,  daughter 
of  one  of  Napo&eon's  Italian  officers,  was  bom  in  MOan.  She 
came  of  a  family  of  musical  gifts,  her  maternal  aunt  Josephina 
Grassini  (X773-X850)  being  a  favourite  opera-smger  b^  on  the 
continent  and  in  London;  her  mother  had  also  been  a  singer, 
and  her  elder  sister  Giudetta  and  her  cousin  Carlotta  were  both 
ezceedin^y  talented.  GiuUa  was  trained  to  a  musical  career, 
and  made  her  stage  d£but  in  1828.  Rossini  and  Bellini  both 
took  an  interest  in  her,  and  at  Milan  she  was  the  first  Adalgisa 
in  Bellini's  Norma,  in  which  PasU  took  the  tiUe-part.  Grisi 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1839,  as  Semiramide  in  Rossini's  opera, 
and  had  a  great  success;  and  in  1834  she  appeared  in  London. 
Her  voice  was  a  brilliant  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  established 
position  as  a  prima  donna  continued  for  thirty  years.  She 
was  a  particularly  fine  actress,  and  in  London  opera  her  associa- 
tion with  such  singers  as  Lablache,  Rubini^  Tamburini  and  Mario 
was  long  remembered  as  the  palmy  days  of  Italian  opera.  In 
1854  she  toured  with  Mario  in  America.  She  had  married  Count 
de  Melcy  in  1836,  but  this  ended  in  a  divorce;  and  in  1856  she 
married  Mario  (9.9.).  She  died  in  Berlin  on  the  29th  of  November 
1869. 

GRXSON  (Galictis  viUata),  a  carnivorous  mammal,  of  the 
family  Musteiidae,  common  in  Central  and  South  America  and 
Mexico.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  marten,  and  has  the  upper 
surface  of  a  bluish-grey  tint,  and  the  under  surface  is  dark 
brown.  The  grison  lives  on  small  mammals  and  birds,  and  In 
settled  districts  is  destructive  to  poultry.  Allamand's  grison 
(G,  aUamandi),  with  the  same  range,  is  somewhat  larger.  Another 
member  of  the  genus  is  the  tayra  or  talra  {G.  barbara),  about  as 
large  as  an  otter,  with  a  range  from  Mexico  to  Argoitina.  This 
species  hunts  in  companies  (see  CARNiVORA). 

ORISONS  (Ger.  GraubUnden),  the  most  easterly  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  and  also  the  largest  in  extent,  though  idatively  the 
most  sparsely  populated.  Its  total  area  is  2753*2  sq.  m.,  of 
which  1634*4  sq.  m.  are  classed  as  "  productive  "  (forests 
covering  503 a  sq.  m.  and  vineyards  1*3  sq.  m.),  but  it  has  also 
X38>6  sq.  m.  of  glaciers,  ranking  in  this  respect  next  after  the 
Valais  and  before  Bern.  Th6  whole  canton  is  mountainous,  the 
principal  glacier  groups  being  those  of  the  TUdi,  N.  (11,887  ft.), 
of  Models,  S.W.  (Pis  Medel,  10,509  ft.),  of  the  Rheinwald  or  the 
Adula  Alps,  S.W.  (Rheinwaldhom,  ix,z49  ft.),  with  the  chief 
source  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Bernina,  S.E.  (Piz  Bcmina,  13,304  ft.), 
the  most  extensive,  of  the  .\lbttla,  £.  (Pis  Kescb,  ii,2«8  ft.), 
and  of  the  Silvretta,  N.E.  (PisLinard,  x  1,201  ft.).  The  princ^Nd 
valleys  are  those  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  of  the  upper  Inn  (or 
Engadine,  f.v.).  The  three  main  sources  of  the  Rhine  are  in 
the  canton.  The  valley  of  the  Vorder  Rhine  iscaUedthe  BOndner 
Oberland,  that  of  the  Mittel  Rhine  the  Val  Medels,  and  that  of 
the  Hinter  Rhine  (the  principal),  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
the  Rheinwald,  the  Sdiams  valley  and  the  DomleKhg  valley, 
while  the  upper  valley  of  the  Julia  is  named  the  Oberhalbstein. 
The  chief  ajfiuents  of  the  Rhine  in  the  canton  are  the  Glenner 
(flowing  through  the  Lugnets  valley),  the  Avers  Rhine,  the 
Albula  (swollen  by  the  Julia  and  the  Landwasser),  the  Plessur 
(Schanfigg  valley)  and  the  Landquart  (coming  from  the  Prftt- 
tigao).  The  Rhine  and  the  Inn  flow  respectively  into  the  North 
and  t he  Black  Seas.  Of  other  streams  that  of  Val  Mesocco  joins 
the  Ticino  and  sp  the  Po,  while  the  Maira  or  Mera  (Val  Bregaglia) 
and  the  Poschiavino  join  the  Adda,  and  the  Rambach  (MOnster 


valley)  the  Adige,  aU  four  thus  ultiimitd^  reacUac  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  inner  valleys  are  the  highest  in  Central  Europe,  and 
among  the  loftiest  villages  are  Juf,  6998  ft.  (the  highest  per- 
manently inhabited  village  in  the  Alps),  at  the  head  of  the  Aven 
glen,  and  St  Moritx,  6037  ft.,  in  the  Upper  Engadine.  The 
lower  courses  of  the  various  streams  are  rent  by  remarkable 
gorges,  such  as  the  Via  Mala,  the  Rofna,  the  Schyn,  and  thoie 
in  the  Avers,  Medels  and  Lugnets  glens,  as  well  as4hat  of  the 
Ziige  in  the  Landwasser  glen*  Below  Coiie,  near  Malans,  good 
wine  is  produced,  while  in  the  Val  Mesoeoo,  Ike,  maise  and  cbcA- 
nuts  flourish.  But  the  forests  and  the  mountain  pasturages  are 
the  chief  source  of  wealth.  The  lower  putuies  maintain  a  fiae 
breed  of  cows,  while  the  upper  are  lei  out  in  summer  to  Bergs- 
masque  shepherds.  There  are  many  mineral  q>rinp,  such  ss 
those  of  St  Moriu,  Schuls,  Alvaneu,  Fideris,  Le  Prese  and  Saa 
Bernardino.  The  climate  and  vegetation,  save  on  the  Muthoa 
slope  of  the  Alps,  are  ali»ne  and  severe^  But  yeariy  vast  numbcis 
of  strangers  visit  different  spots  in  the  canton,  especially  Daves 
(y.t.),  Arosa  aad  the  Engadine.  As  yet  thoe  are  oamparativdx 
few  railways.  There  is  one  from  Maienfeld  (ooatteiied  north 
to  Constance  and  north-west  to  ZQrich)  to  Coire  (it  in.),  which 
sends  off  a  branch  line  from  Landquart,  £.,  paat  Klostcis  to 
Davos  (31  m.).  From  Cotre  the  line  bears  weat  to  Reichena« 
(6  m.),  whence  one  branch  runs  S.S.E.  bct&eath  the  Albula  Ps« 
to  St  Morita  (50  m.),  and  another  S.W.  up  the  Hinter  Rhine 
valley  to  Bans  (2o|  m.).  There  are,  howevefi  a  number  of  fioe 
carriage  roads  across  the  passes  leading  to  or  towards  Itsly. 
Besides  those  leading  to  the  F>ngadine  nay  be  noted  the  rosds 
from  Ilau  past  Disentis  over  the  Obecalp  Pass  (67x9  ft.)  to 
Andemuitt,  from  Disentis  over  the  Luksuiiicr  Pnas  (6s39  ftjie 
Biasca,  on  the  St  Gotthard  railway,  from  Rekhenan  p«t 
Thusis  and  S|dOgen  over  the  San  Benuudiao  Pans  (6769  ft.)  to 
Bellinxona  on  the  same  railway  line,  and  from  SplSgen  over  the 
Splfigen Pass(6946 f t.)to  Chiavenna.  The Septimer  Pasa(7S33 ft) 
from  the  Julier  route  to  the  Maloja  route  has  now  only  a  mule 
path,  but  was  probably  known  in  Roman  times  (as  wnsponibly 
the  Splttgen),  and  was  much  frequented  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  population  of  the  canton  in  xgoo  was  104,510.  Of  this 
number  55,155  (maixily  near  Colre  and  Davos,  in  the  PrittigsQ 
and  in  the  Schanfigg  valley)  were  Protestants,  while  49ii4S 
(mandy  in  the  BOndner  Oberland,  the  Vail  Meaocco  aad  the 
Oberhalbstein)  were  Ronutnists,  while  there  were  also  114  Jc*> 
(81  of  whom  lived  in  Davoa)*  In  point  of  huiguage  4^,7^* 
(mainly  near  Goire  and  Davoa,  in  the  Prilttigaa  aad  ia  the 
Schanfigg  valley)  were  German-speaking,  while  27,539  (mostJiy 
in  the  Val  Mesocco,  the  Val  Bregaglia  and  the  valley  of  PoschhivOk 
but  including  a  number  of  Italian  labourers  engaged  on  thf 
construction  of  the  Albula  railway)  were  ItaJian-speakiDf> 
But  the  characteristic  tongue  of  the  Grisona  b  a  survi^  of  as 
andcnt  Romance  language  (the  ffngua  ruslka  <d  the  Romsa 
Empire),  which  hsn  lagged  behind  iU  sisters.  It  has  a  scanty 
printed  literature,  but  is  still  wJddy  spoken,  so  that,  of  the 
38,651  persons  in  the  Swiss  Confederation  who  speak  it,  no  fewer 
than  36,472  are  in  the  Grisons.  It  is  distinguudied  into  two 
dialects:  the  Romonsch  (sometimes  wrongly  called  Romansch), 
which  prevaila  in  the  Bfindner  Oberland  and  in  the  Hinter  Rhine 
valley  (Schaais  and  Domleschg),attd  theLadin  (closely  rebted 
to  the  tongue  spoken  in  parU  of  the  South  Tyrol),  that  survives 
in  the  Engadine  aad  in  the  neighbouring  valleys  of  Beigta, 
Oberhalbstein  and  MOnster.  (See  F.  Rsuscfa'a  Ges(kkkU  dm 
LUeratur  dee  rhaeto-romanisehen  Yolkes,  Frankfort,  1870^ 
and  Mr  CooUdge's  bibliognphy  of  ths  language,  given  oa 
pp.  29-23  o^  Lorria  and  Martd's  La  Miusifdaia  BenUtta,  Zfiricb, 
1894.)  Vet  in  the  midst  of  this  Romance-speaking  populatiOB 
are  islets  (mostly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  immigratioo  in  the 
X3th  century  from  the  Gennan-speaking  Upper  Valais)  of 
German-speaking  inhabitants,  so  in  the  Vab  and  Safien  glens, 
and  at  Oberaaxen  (all  in  the  BOndner  Oberland),  in  the  Rhein- 
wald (the  highest  part  of  the  Hinter  Rhine  valley),  aad  io  the 
Avers  glen  (middle  reach  of  the  Hinter  Rhine  valley),  as  well  ss 
in  and  around  Davos  itself. 

There  is  not  much  industrial  activity  it  the  Orisons.   A 
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eomUasUt  poitkii  «f  th»  popokuioa  h  ea^ifled  in  attcadiiig 
to  the  wants  of  the  ford^  visitors,  but  there  is  a  couBdentble 
tiade  with  Italy,  particnbrly  in  tbe  wines  of  tbe .  VattdliDa, 
while  many  young  men  seek  their  Coitnnes  abiuad  (returamg 
home  after  havtog  accumuiated  a  amaU  stock  of  money)  as 
confectioners,  paatry^ooka  and  coffee-house  keepefs.  A  certain 
number  of  kad  and  silver  mines  were  fenneriy  wvrkedy  but  am 
now  abandoned.    Tbe  capital  of  the  canton  is  CQire((rA). 

Tbe  canton  is  divided  into  14  administnUive  dlttfkt%  aad 
includes  214  conunuaes.  ft  sends  s  memben  (eleoted  by  a 
popular  vote)  to  tbe  Fedcnsl  SUIndanA,  and  5  members  (also 
deaed  by  a  popular  vote)  to  tbe  Fedcnl  MaHanalfalh*  Tlie 
existingcantonal  ooostitution  was  accepted  by  tbe  people  in  xflgf , 
and  came  into  force  on  ist  Januaiy  1894.  The  legisiature 
{GrossriOk — no  numbers  fixed  by  the  oonstkution)  h  elected 
for  9  yean  hf  a  popular  vote,  as  are  the  5  members  of  the 
esecutive(KXfifiral*)  forjyears.  The  "  obligatory  referendum  " 
obtains  in  the  esse  df  all  laws  and  importsmt  matteit  of  ezpendi- 
ture,  while  3ooocitisens  can  demand  (**  facultative  leferendum  '*) 
a  popultf  vote  as  to  resolutions  and  ordinanees  made  by  the 
legislatnie.  Three  thousand  dtiaens  also  have  tbe  right  of 
"  initiative  **  as  to  legislative  projects,  but  5000  signatures  are 
required  for  a  proposed  revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution. 
In  tbe  revenue  and  capendtture  of  tbe  cantmi  the  taxes  are  never 
counted.  TUs  causes  an  apparent  defidt  which  is  carried  to 
the  capital  account,  and  is  met  by  the  land  tax  (art.  19  of  tbe 
constitution),  so  that  there  is  never  a  real  defidt,  as  the  amount 
of  the  land  tax  varies  aimually  according  to  the  amount  that 
must  be  provided.  In  the  pre-1790  constitution  of  the  three 
Raetian  Leagues  the  system  of  tne  ''referendum"  was  in 
working  as  early  as  the  i6tli  century,  not  merdy  as  between 
the  three  Leagues  themedves,  but  as  between  the  bailiwicks 
(HocAfeHcAle),  the  sovereign  units  within  eadi  League,  and 
sometimes  (m  in  the  Upper  Engadine)  between  the  villages 
composing  eadi  bailiwick. 

The  greater  part  (exduding  the  three  valleys  where  the 
inhabitants  qieak  Italian)  of  the  modem  c|nton  of  the  Gilsons 
formed  tbe  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Raetia  (probably  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Raeti,  were  Cdu  lather  than,  as 
was  formerly  bdieved,  Etruscans),  set  up  by  the  Romans  after 
tbdr  conquest  of  the  region  in  15  B.C.    Tlie  Romanised  inhaM' 
tapts  were  to  a  certain  extent  (The  Romonsch  or  Ladin  tongue 
is  a  survival  of  the  Roman  dominion)  Teutoniaed  undtf  the 
Ostrogotha  (ajd.  493*537)  end  under  the  Frsnks  (from  537 
onwards).    Governors  caUed  Prauidet  are  mentioned  in  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries,  while  members  of  the  same  family  occupied 
the  episcopal  see  of  Coire  (founded  4tb-5th  centuries).    About 
806  Charles  the  Great  made  thb  region  into  a  county,  but  in 
831  tbe  bishop  procuxcd  for  his  dominions  exemption  ("im- 
munity ")  from  Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  counts,  while  before  847 
his  see  was  transferred  from  the  Italian  province  of  Milan  to  the 
German  ptovinoe  of  Mains  (Mayence)  snd  was  thus  cut  off  from 
Italy  to  be  joined  to  Germany.    In  916  the  region  was  united 
with  tbe  duchy  of  Alanuumia,  but  the  bishop  still  retained 
practical  independence,  and  his  widespread  domikiions  placed 
him  even  above  the  abbots  of  Disentis  ajsd  Fflfers,  who  likewise 
enjoyed  "  immunity."    In  the  loth  centniy  the  bishop  obtained 
fredi  privileges  from  the  emperors  (besides  the  Val  Bregai^  in 
960),  and  so  became  the  chief  of  the  many  feudal  noUes  who 
stnig^fed  for  power  fai  the  region*    He  beaune  a  prince  of  the 
empire  in  1x70  and  later  allied  himself  with  the  rising  power 
(in  the  region)  of  the  Habebuigers.    This  led  in  1367  to  the 
foundation  of  the  League  of  God's  House  or  the  CeUeihausbmid 
(composed  of  the  dty  and  chapter  of  Coire,  and  of  l3ie  bishop's 
subjects,  especially  in  the  Engadine,  Val  Bregaglia,  Domkschg 
and  Obarfaalbstein)  in  order  to  stem  his  rising  power,  tbe  Usbop 
entering  it  in  139s.    In  139s  the  abbot  df  Disentis,  the  men  of 
the  Lugnetz  vi^Uey,  and  the  great  feudal  lords  of  Rlsuns  and 
Sax  (in  1399  the  counts  of  Werdenberg  came  in)  formed  another 
League,  called  the  Obtr  Bund  (as  comprising  the  hi||ilands  in 
the  Vorder  Rhine  valley)  and  also  wrongly  the  **  Grey  League  " 
(pa  the  word  interpreted  "  grey  "  is  jimply  a  misreading  of 


^aam  or  counts,  though  the  tabe  view  has  i^ven  rise  to  tbe  name 
of  Griaons  or  Gtaubilnden  for  the  whole  canton),  their  aUiance 
being  strengthened  in  1414  when,  too,  the  free  men  of  tbe 
Rhdnwald  and  Schams  came  in,  and  in  1480  the  Val  Mesocco 
also.    Finally,  in  1436,  the  third  Raetian  League  was  founded, 
that  ot  the  Zdrngericktenbund  or  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions^ 
by  the  former  subjects  of  the  count  of  Toggenbuzg,  whose 
dynasty  then  became  extinct;  they  include  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Prittigau,  Davos,  Maienfdd,  the  Schanfigg  valley,  Chur- 
widden,  and  the  lordshipof  Belfort  {ix.  the  region  round  Alvaneu), 
and  formed  ten  bailiwicks,  whence  the  name  of  tbe  League.    In 
1450  the  Ztkngericktmbund  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
ChOeskausbund  and  in  1471  with  the  Obcr  Bund;  but  of  the 
so-called  perpetual  alliance  at  Vaxerol,   near  Tiefenkastds, 
there  exists  no  authentic  evidence  in  the  oldest  chronides,  though 
diets  were  held  there.    By  a  succession  of  purdmacs  (1477-1496) 
nearly  all  the  possessions  of  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the  counts  of 
Toggenburg  {n  the  Prittigau  had  come  to  the  junior  or  Tyrolese 
line  of  the  Habsburgera.    On  its  extinction  (1496)  in  turn  they 
passed  to  the  elder  line,  the  head  of  which,  Maximifian,  was 
already  emperor-elect  and  desired  to  maintain  tbe  ri^ts  of  his 
family  there  and  in  the  Lower  Engadine.    Henoe  in  1497  the 
Ober  Btmd  and  in  1498  the  GcUeshau^miid  became  allies  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.    War  broke  out  in  1499,  but  was  ended  by 
the  great  Swiss  victory  (12nd  May  1499)  at  the  battle  of  the 
Calven  |(orge  Cftbove  Mais)  which,  added  to  another  Swiss  victory 
at  Domach  (near  Basd),  compeUed  the  emperor  to  recognize 
the  fractiaU  independence  of  the  Swiss  and  their  allies  of  the 
Empire.    The  religious  Reformation  brought  disunion  into  the 
three  Leagues,  as  the  Obor  Bitnd  clung  In  the  main  to  the  old 
faith,  and  for  this  reason  thdr  connexion  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation was  much  weakened.    In  1526,  by  the  Artides  of 
Ilanx,  the  last  remaining  traces  of  the  temporal  Jxirisdiction 
of  the  bidiop  of  Coire  was  abolished.    In  i486  Poschiavo  had  at 
last  been  secured  from  MOan,  and  Maienfdd  with  Malans  was 
bought  in  1509,  while  in  1549  the  Val  Mesocco  (induded  in  the 
Obtr  Bund  since  1480)  purchased  its  freedom  of  its  lords,  the 
Trividzi6  family  of  Milan.    In  x  51 2  the  three  Leagues  conquered 
from  Milan  the  rich  and  fertijfe  Valtdlina,  with  Bormioan^ 
Chiavenna,  and  held  these  districts  as  subject  lands  till  in  1797 
they  were  annexed  to  the  Cisalpme  Republic.    The  strug^ 
for  lucrative  offices  in  these  lands  further  sharpened  the  long 
rivalry  between  the  families  of  Plants  (Engadine)  and  Sails 
(Val  Bregaglia),  while  in  the  17th  century  this  rivalry  was 
complicated  by  political  enmities,  as  the  Plantas  favoured  the 
Spanish  side  and  the  Salis  that  of  France  during  the  long  strugi^e 
(1690-1639)  for  the  Valtdlina  (see  Jenatscr  and  Valteluna). 
Troubles  arose  (1622)  also  in  the  Priittigau  throu^  the  attempts 
of  the  Habsburgers  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  Pro- 
testantism.   Finally,  after  the  emperor  had  formally  recognized, 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  the  rights  of  the  Habsburgera  in  the 
Pnttigau  and  the  Lower  Engadine  were  bought  up  (1649  ^^^ 
165 1).    But  the  Austrian  enclaves  of  Tarasp  (Lower  Engadine) 
and  of  RJUons  (near  Rdchenau)  were  only  annexed  to  the  Grisons 
in  1809  and  rSis  req)ectively,  in  each  case  France  holding  the 
lordship  for  a  short  time  after  its  cession  by  Austria.  ,In  1748 
(finally  in  X762)  the  three  Leagues  secured  the  upper  portion 
of  tbe  valley  of  MQnster.    In  1799  the  French  invaded  the 
canton,  which  became  the  scene  of  a  fierce  conflict  (i  799-1800) 
between  them  and  the  united  Russian  and  Austrian  army,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  French  burnt  (May  1799)  the  andent  convent 
of  Disentis  with  all  its  literary  treasures.    In  April  1799  the 
provisional  government  agreed  to  the  incorporation  of  the  three 
Leagues  in  the  Hdvetic  Republic,  though  it  was  not  till  June 
t8oi  that  the  canton  of  Raetia  became  formally  part  of  the 
Helvetic  Republic    In  r8o3,  by  Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation, 
it  entered,  under  the  name  of  Canton  of  the  Grisons  or  Grau« 
bOnden,  the  reconstituted  Swiss  Confederation,  of  which  it 
then  first  became  a  full  member. 

AuTROKiTixs. — A.    Andrea,    Das   Bertdl    (Frauenfeld,    1901I: 
Bandnertesckickle  in  11  VortHlzen.  by  various  writer*  (Coire,  1902); 
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R.  A.  C«nioiu,  BtiMcc  taf  Kcmlnis  i.  Wwfnii/wftt.  Kt/tmd** 

{ZMck.  1690):  Mn^itnrr  FiMhfirld.  A  S«mmn  Ttur  im  ti 

OixHK  O-oniloa,  1S61);  C.and  F.  JkI 

an  &fa«to>tni(  (!«>)))  (Divcu.  iS« 

(m  CWriuIin  (>  voli.,  Coire.  iB70-iB;il.  — 

1(71);  E.  Lechntr,  Dai  TIal  Sirua  bad  ti.. ...  -..,.. 

a  Lunhinll,  Dmi  nuckuainOJal  (Leiptig.  l»S9)i  ft.  Lorrn  ■nd 
E.  A.  Msnd.  ILi  Maaif  it  la  Bmina  iVma  EnraJuw  irnd  Vt\ 
Bicipwln)  {Zoricli,  I  Im)  :  P.  C.  von  Fluiii,  DiielU  Railin  (Btriin. 
•«STn,',.^,„.H.-ll,flf7rrr!r»n/(oi.B  J.  TfuJolinJ  (Bern,  iMl): 


^*{ilfri! 


H71);  I 


■  (Bj« 


iS;?-i( 


Slaiulii-    und    LaKSiiiisiiMU    Ccm'.' Hi.    Bilnilt    (CiaubQndenl, 
I<e<-iiy  (pi.  f.  fc(<ii™,wa<publlihcd»t  Biitlia  l((07).    S«<L«> 

GRISVOLD,  RDFUS  VILMOT  (iBij-iS;?),  Amciicu  editor 
11,  OB  the  isih  of 


id  £DiiJx  tH 


newipapci 


wlVtrld 


Febniary  1815.     He  [ravelled 

o^ccs,  was  A  Baptist  dereynu 

■  journilut  in  New  Vork  Ci 

Diember  ol  the  glaffs  of  Tie  Bnlhtr  lomiiao.  Tit  tli 

(iSj9-i8to)  Md  Tie  JVi»  Yorker  (iSw).     From  (841  to  1S43 

he  edited  Graiam'i  Uagaiini  (PhiUdelphii],  and  added  10 

1850  to  i3ji  he  edited  the  iHlcrialiavii  Uaitaine  (New  York), 
which  in  1851  was  merged  imo  Harper'i  Uaftaim.  He  died  in 
New  York  Cily  on  the  j;th  of  August  185;.    He  ii  best  known 

biographies  and  critiques),  such  u  Poeli  ami  Piielry  aj  Ameriia 
(1S41).  his  mMt  popular  and  vdnable  booki  Pros,  IVriicn  of 
Ancrica  (xlifi);  FtmaU  Podt  oj  AnKrka  (iB^i);  indSaeral 
Peels  a/  En^tid  and  Amtrica  (1849).    Of  hii  own  wtiliojs  his 

KepMkanCoutUa  AmoicaaSociay  ■     ■     ~         

{t8S4)  is  the  only  one  of  permanent  v 


3  R.  Low 


(■a4jl,» 


Set  PaiiofM  Inm  lie  Corui^otiewe  ami  OOu,  Paprri  of  Rn] 
W.  CrinoeU  (Cambridge,  Man,  leoB).  edited  by  his  lan  Wiilu 
McCrilli.  Gmwold  (iflM-iSSS)- 


to  the  green  monkey- 


r,  oi  the  gutnon 

co^Dinon  through- 

rliiikcn  and  a  broad  band 


the  head   and  back   dive-green.     ' 
commonly  seen  in  menageries. 
OROAT  (adapted  froi      ' 
Cer.   Groi  '  '       " ' 

Ft.  poi,  as  names  for  the  coin),  ■  name  i 
t]lh  century  on  the  continent  of  Europe 

value  varied  considerably,  us  well  at  dillcre 
countries.     The  English  groat  was  first  coi 


iijji 


olavalu 


ol  both  the  peony  and  the  groat  lilt  the  latter  Anally  won 
pennies.  The  iuue  of  [he  ^roat  was  disconlinjed  after 
luL  a  coin  worth  ioui]>ence  wis  again  struck  in  iSj6.  Although 
frcqucntty  nfetTRl  to  as  a  groat,  it  had  no  other  oBicial  dc  ' 
tion  than  a"  fourpenny  piece."  Itiisiue  was  again  dtsconi 
ia  i8j6.     The  gniu  nas  imiikted  in  Scotland  by  a  coin  : 


by  David  IL  in-ijsL    Id  InUad  it  wu  Inl  ilruck  by  Edmd 


lV.il 


S4te. 


OROCBR,  Utenlly  one  who  aelb  by  iha  gtoaa.  ■  wholasle 

laleri  the  word  is  derived  through  the  O.  Ft.  form,  poaii, 

am    the    Med.    LaL    trossariui,    defined    by    dn    Can^e, 

aie>iariim,%.v.Creisara,tsiiilii!aimtnii  frtfeU.    Tlieniire, 

general  one  for  dealers  by  wholesale,  "  engnssen "  ai 

led  10  "  regraton,"  the  retsQ  dealers,  is  found  with  [he 

wdity  attached  :thns  in  the  Umimenit  CUdkoIIa  ("  Rods " 

}  ii.  i.ja4  (quoted  in  the  New  Bmlisk  IKelitmiij)  is  lnuiid 

lusioa  to  paints  it  »>,  cf.  poor  offyute,  S*ritei  Uiu. 

(18S8)  61,  for  the  customs  of  Malton  (quaied  it.).    The  spccilic 

*  lb  of  the  word  to  one  who  dealt  either  by  wbolRiic 

la  tev,  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  fndis,  apices,  sugai  and  all 

kindfOtarliclaofuieoicaBsiimptioninabDusehold  Isconnccid 

with  the  hialory  ol  the  Grocen'  Company  of  L,ondDn.  one  o(  i)« 

the  spicen  anulganated  and  wore  Jcnown  as  the  FntFrnily 
The  name  "  (racers  "  £nt  appetn  in  isii  in 
the  records  of  the  company.     In  <3W  the  aisodalion  wu 
light  of  search  over  all  "  ipicera  "  in  Lmdoo,  and  ia 
1J44  they  obtained  the  right  to  inspect  or  "  garble  "  qiices  iivd 
"  Biblil  want."    Tlieirhrat  charter  was  obtained  in  m'^I 
t  patent  in  1447  gnnted  an  eaitaiaion  ol  tl  e  light  of  sQKh 
the  whole  county,  but  removed  the  "  hbenics  "  of  ilie 
if  London.     They  sold  all  kinds  of  drugs,  nedidnn,  oinl- 
s,   pUsten,   and   medicated  and  other  waten.    For  the 
atioo  of   the  apaihecuiea  from  the  grocen  in  i6t7  m 
Afothecabv.     (See  further  Liveky  Caui'A.viES.) 
See  Tie  Cneoy  Tnie,  by  J.  Aubrey  Rcet  (igio). 
GROCTH,  VILUAK  (i44«?-iSi9>,  EngUsh  schobr,  washora 
Coleme,  Wiltshire,  about  1446.     Inlcuded  by  his  patent] 
for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Winchnler  CoUc^,  and  in  t^Cj 
IS  elected  lo  *  schdaiship  al  Kew  CoUege,  Oifonl.     In  ii6| 
became  a  fellow,  and  had  among  his  pupils  Wlllfam  Warhim, 
:erward$  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    In  1479  hfe  accepted  [he 
:tory  ol  Newton  Longville,  in  Buckinghamshire,  but  cauinutd 
reside  at  Oxford.     At  reader  in  divinity  in  Magdalen  Colkge 
I4S1,  he  held  i  disputation  with  John  Taylor,  professor  ol 
nnity,  in  presence  ol  King  Richard  111.,  and  the  king  acknow- 
ledged his  skill  as  >  dehiier  by  the  pnseni  ol  a  buck  and  tit 
marks.    In  1485  he  became  prcbeodaiy  of  Linnhi  caihcdnJ. 
1488  Crocyn  lell  England  foe  Italy,  and  before  his  rclum 


dFloci 


d  Padua 


id  Foliiii 


sayt  in  one  of  hi*  Ittltis  Ih«  CiMya  taught  Greet 
efort  hit  visit  to  Italy.  The  Warden  of  New  Collcgt, 
laundlcr,  inviied  Cornelius  Vitelli,  then  on  a  visit  I« 

.  certainly  familiar  with  Creek  literature,  Grocya 
learnt  Creek  from  him.  He  seems  (a  bsve  lived  Is 
.il  C49g.  but  when  hit  ftieod  Colet  became  dean  of 


tr  leclun 


:  a  lingular  proof  of  hishooesty. 
>  impugned  the  aulhenticity  ul  the  HiaariHa  ttilrsiailui 
d  lo  Dionytius  the  Areopagitt,  but,  being  led  to  modify 
ws  by  iurthei  invetligatioB,  he  opea'y  dediied  th»i  he 

a  Lily,  William  Latima  and  hloTt  ansong  his  fHtndi. 
ratmut  writing  in  1514  says  that  he  was  supported  by 
1  in  London,  and  oUs  him  "  the  friend  and  preotploi  rf 
'    He  held  several  preferments,  but  his  geneRoily  to  hit 


jinted  on  Archbishop  Warh 

*t  MadsiOBe 

to  pledge  hi!  plile  u  a  security.  He  died  lo  ijto.  and  w^ 
d  In  the  cellegiatE  church  at  Maidstone.  Lineoe  acted 
t  ueai^,  Mkd  optnded  the  nwney  he  nccived  ia  |>i* 


1  Hallowi  College  *i 
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to  tlie  poor  and  the  pttfcliase  of  boob  for  poor  acfiotftri.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  lines  of  Latin  verse  on  a  lady  who  snow- 
balled him,  and  a  letter  to  Aldus  Manutiusat  iheheadof  Linacre's 
translation  of  Proclus's  Spkaera  (Venice,  1499),  Grocyti  has 
left  no  literary  proof  of  his  scholarship  or  abilities.  His  propose 
to  execute  a  translation  of  Aristotle  in  company  with  Linacre 
and  Latimer  was  never  carried  out.  Wood  assigns  some  Latin 
works  to  Grocyn,  but  on  insufficient  authority.  By  Erasmus 
he  has  been  described  as  "  vir  severissimae  castissimae  vitae, 
ecdesiasticarum  constitutionum  observantissimus  pene  usque 
ad  superstitionem,  scholasticae  theologiae  ad  unguem  doctus 
ac  natura  etiam  acerrimi  judicii,  demum  in  omni  disdplinarum 
genere  exacte  versatus  "  {Dechraliones  ad  eensuras  facidtalii 
tiuoloiiae  Farisianae,  1523). 

An  account  of  Grocyn  bv  Professor  Burrows  appeared  in  the 
Oxfocd  Historical  Society's  CtUtctama  (1690). 

GRODKO,  one  of  the  Lithuanian  governments  of  western 
Russia,  lying  between  51*  40^  and  53*  N:  and  between  aa*  1  /  and 
a6*  E.,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Vitna,  E.  by  Minsk, 
S.  by  Volhynia,  and  W.  by  the  Polish  governments  of  Lomza 
and  Siedlce.  Area,  14,926  sq.  m.  Except  for  some  hills  (not 
exceeding  925  ft.)  in  the  N.,  it  is  a  uniform  plain,  and  is  drained 
chiefly  by  the  Bug,  Niemen,  Narev  and  Bobr,  all  navigable. 
Tliere  are  also  several  canals,  the  most  important  being  the 
Augustowo  and  Oginsky.  Gram'tes  and  gneisses  crop  out  along 
the  Bug,  Cretaceous,  and  especially  Tertiary,  deposits  elsewhere. 
The  SOU  is  mostly  sandy,  and  in  the  district  of  Grodno  and  along 
the  rivers  is  often  drift-sand.  Forests,  principally  of  Coniferat, 
cover  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area.  Amongst  them  are  some 
of  vast  extent,  e.g.  those  of  Grodno  (410  sq.  m.)  and  Byelovitsa 
(Bialowice)  (376  sq.  m.),  embracing  wide  areas  of  marshy  ground. 
In  the  last  mentioned  forest  the  wild  ox  survives,  having  been 
jealously  preserved  since  1803.  Peat  bogs,  sometimes  as  much 
as  4  to  7  ft.  thick,  cover  extensive  districts.  Theclimateis  wet  and 
cold;  the  annual  mean  temperature  being  44* s*  F.,  the  January 
mean  22- 5*  and  the  July  mean  64- S*.  The  rainfall  amounts  to 
21  i  in.;  hail  is  frequent.  Agriculture  is  the  predominant 
industry.  The  peasants  own  42§  %  of  the  land,  that  is,  about 
4,000,000  acres,  and  of  these  over  2}  million  acres  are  arable. 
The  crops  principally  grown  are  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  wheat,  flax, 
Iiemp  and  some  tobacco.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred  in 
fairly  large  numbers.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
manufacturing  industry,  especially  in  woollens,  distilling  and 
tobacco.  In  woollens  this  government  ranks  second  (after 
Moscow)in  the  empire,  the  centre  of  the  industry  being  Byelostok. 
Other  factories  produce  silk,  shoddy  and  leather.  The  govern- 
ment is  crossed  by  the  main  lines  of  railway  from  Warsaw  to 
St  Petersburg  and  from  Warsaw  to  Moscow.  The  population 
numbered  1,008,521  in  1870  and  1,616,630  in  1897;  of  these 
last  789,801  were  women  and  255,946  were  urban.  In  1906 
it  was  estimated  at  1,826,600.  White  Russians  predominate 
(54  %),  then  follow  Jews  (17-4  %),  Pot«  (»o  %),  Lithuanians 
and  Germans.  The  government  is  divided  Into  nine  districts, 
the  chief  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  being  Grodno 
(q.v.),  Brest-Litovsk  (pop.  42,812  in  1901),  Byclsk  (7461), 
Byelostok  or  Bialystok  (65,781  in  1901),  Kobrin  (10,365), 
Pruzhany  (7634),  Slonim  (15.893).  Sokolsk  (7595)  and  Volkovysk 
{10,584).  In  1795  Grodno,  which  had  been  Polish  for  ages,  was 
annexed  by  Russia. 

GRODNO,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  53"  40'  N.  and  23*  50'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niemen,  160  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Warsaw  and  98  m.  S.W.  of  Vilna 
on  the  main  line  to  St  Petersburg.  Pop.  (1901)  4»,73^  neariy 
two-thirds  Jews.  It  is  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
church  and  the  headquarters  of  the  II.  Army  Corps.  It  has  two 
old  castles,  now  converted  to  other  uses,  and  two  churches 
(16th  and  17th  centuries).  Tobacco  factories  and  distilleries 
arc  important;  machinery,  soap,  candles,  vehicles  and  firearms 
arc  also  made.  Built  in  the  12th  century,  Grodno  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  (1241)  and  Teutonic  knights 
(1 284  and  1391).  Stephen  Bathory,  king  of  Poland,  made  ft  his 
capital,  aiul  died  there  in  1586.    The  Polish  Estates  freqtieiitly 


met  at  Grodno  after  1675,  sb^  there  fa  1793  they  signed  the 
second  paititton  of  Poland.  It  was  at  Grodno  that  Stanislaus 
Ponlatowski  resigned  the  Polish  crown  in  1795. 

OROBN  VAN  PRimTBREIt,  OUIUAUMB  (1801-1876), 
Dutch  politician  and*  historian,  was  bom  at  Voorbiirg,  near 
the  Hague,  on  the  sist  of  August  1801.  He  studied  at  Leiden 
university,  and  graduated  in  1833  both  as  doctor  of  literature 
and  LL.D.  From  1839  to  2833  he  acted  as  secretary  to  King 
William  L  of  Holland,  aftermtfds  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Dutch  home  politics,  and  gradually  became  the  leader  of  the 
so^Alled  anti-revolutionary  party,  both  in  the  Second  Chamber, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  member,  and  outside.  In  Groen 
the  doctrines  of  Guiaot  and  Stahl  found  an  eloquent  exponent. 
They  p6rmeate  his  controversial  and  political  writings  and 
historioil  studies,  of  which  his  Hant^ook  of  Dutch  EisUtry  (in 
Dutch)  and  Maurice  H  Bamevdt  (in  French,  1875,  a  critkism 
of  Motley's  Life  of  Van  (Xden^Bametdt)  are  the  principal. 
Groen  was  violently  opposed  to  Thorbecke,  whose  prindplet 
he  denounced  as  ungodly  and  revolutionary.  Although  be  Iryed 
to  see  these  principles  triumph,  he  never  ceased  to  oppose  them 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  Hague  on  the  Z9th  of  May 
1876.  He  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the  ArckiUs  et  eorre' 
spimdanee  de  la  maisou  d*Orange  (la  vols.,  1835-1845),  a  great 
work  of  patient  erudition,  which  procured  for  him  the  tide  of 
the  "  Dutch  Gachard."  J.  L.  Motley  acknowledges  his  Indebted- 
ness to  Gn>en*s  Archives  in  the  preface  to  his  Riee  ef  ike  Dutch 
Repubtie,  at  a  time  when  the  American  historian  had  not  yet 
made  the  acquaintance  of  King  William's  archivKt,  and  also 
bore  emphatic  testimony  to  Green's  worth  as  a  writer  of  history 
in  the  correspondence  published  after  bis  death.  At  the  first 
reception,  in  1858,' of  Motley  at  the  royal  palace  at  the  Hague, 
the  king  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Green's  Archives  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  and  admiration  of  the  work  done  by  the  <"  worthy 
vindicator  of  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange."  This  copy,  bearing 
the  king's  autograph  inscription,  afterwards  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  Motley's  son-in-law. 

6R0IN.  (r)  An  obsolete  word  for  the  grunting  of  swine, 
from  Lat.  gmnnire,  and  so  applied  to  the  snout  of  a  pig;  it 
is  probably  the  origin  of  the  word,  more  commonly  spelled 
'*  groyne,"  for  a  small  timber  framework  or  wall  of  masonry  used 
on  sea  coasts  as  a  breakwater  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
sand  and  shingle.  (2)  {Ol  uncertain  origin;  from  an  older  form 
trynde  or  grindc,  the  derivation  from  "  grain,"  an  obsolete  word 
meaning  "  fork,"cannot,accordingtotheiVcv£n£l»A  Dicticnary, 
be  accepted),  in  anatomy  the  folds  or  grooves  formed  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  thighs,  covering  the 
inguinal  glands,  and  so  applied  in  architecture  to  the  angle 
or  "  arris  "  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  vaults  crossing  one 
another,  occasionally  called  by  workmen  "  groin  point."  If  the 
vaults  are  both  of  the  same  radius  and  height,  their  intersections 
Ke  in  a  vertical  plane,  in  other  cases  they  form  winding  curves 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  provide  centering.  In  early  medieval 
vaulting  this  was  sometimes  arranged  by  a  dight  alteration  in  the 
geometrical  curve  of  the  vault,  but  the  problem  was  not  satis- 
factorily solved  until  the  introduction  of  the  rib  which  hence- 
forth ruled  the  vaulting  surface  of  the  web  or  cell  (see  Vault). 
The  name  "  Welsh  groin  "  or  "  undeipitch  "  is  generally  given 
to  the  vaulting  surface  or  web  where  the  main  longitudinal 
vault  is  higher  than  the  cross  or  transverse  vaults;  as  the  trans> 
verse  rib  (of  much  greater  radius  than  that  of  the  wall  rib), 
projected  diagonally  in  front  of  the  latter,  the  filting-in  or  web 
has  to  be  curried  back  from  the  transverse  to  the  wall  rib. 
The  term  **  groin  centering  "  is  used  where,  in  groining  without 
ribs,  the  whole  suriace  is  supported  by  centering  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  vaulting.  In  ribbed  work  the  stone  ribs  only  are 
supported  by  timber  ribs  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  any 
Hght  stuff  being  used  while  filling  In  the  spandrils.     (SerVauLT.) 

OROUIANN.  KARL  WILHBLH  OBORQ  VON  (1777-1843)1 
Prussian  soldier,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  30th  of  July  1777* 
He  entered  an  infantry  regiment  when  scarcely  thirteen,  became 
an  ensign  in  1795,  second  lieutenant  1797,  first  lieutenant  1804 
and  staff-capCaiD  in  1805.    At  •  wbtluro  be  bad  hcoome  one  ol 
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Scbarnhont'ft  intimates,  and  he  was  diatioguished  for  hia 
energetic  and  fearless  character  before  the  war  of  1806,  in  which 
he  served  throughout,  from  Jena  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  as  a 
staff  officer,  and  won  the  rank  of  major  for  distingqished  service 
in  action.  After  the  peace,  and  the  downfall  of  Prussia,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  Schamhorst*s  assistants  in  the  work 
of  reorganiaation  (1809) ,  joined  the  Tugatdbund  and  endeavoured 
to  take  part  in  Schill's  abortive  expedition,  after  which  he 
entered  the  Austrian  service  as  a  major  on  the  general  staff. 
Thereafter  he  journeyed  to  Cadis  to  assist  the  Spaniards  sgainst 
Napoleon,  and  he  led  a  corps  of  volunteers  in  the  defence  of  that 
port  against  Marshal  Victor  in  x8xo.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  at  Saguntum,  and  at  Valencia,  becoming  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  the  surrender  of  the  last^uimcd  place.  Soon, 
however,  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  whence  early  in  1813  he 
rettimed  to  Prussia  as  a  major  on  the  general  staff.  He  served  suc- 
cessively under  Colonel  von  Dolffs  and  General  von  Kleist,  and  as 
commissioner  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  general  Barclay 
de  Tolly.  He  took  part  with  Kleist  in  the  victory  of  Kulm,  and 
recoverad  from  a  severe  wound  received  at  that  action  in  time 
to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  He  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  campaign  of  1814  in  France,  after  which  he  was  made 
a  major-general.  In  this  rank  he  was  appointed  quartcrmaster- 
gencnl  to  Field  Marshal  Prince  BlOcher,  and,  after  his  chief  and 
Gneiscnau,  Grolmann  had  the  greatot  share  in  directing  the 
Prussian  operations  of  18x5.  In  the  decision,  on  the  x8th  of 
June  1815,  to  press  forward  to  Wellington's  assbtance  (see 
Wateuxx)  Campaign),  Grolmann  actively  concurred,  and  as 
the  troops  approached  the  battle-field,  he  is  said  to  have  over- 
come the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  chief  of  staff  by  himself  giving  the  order  to  advance.  After 
the  peace  of  1815,  Grolmann  occupied  important  positions  in 
the  ministry  of  war  and  the  general  staff.  His  last  public 
services  were  rendered  in  PoUnd  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
practically  as  civil  administrator  of  the  province  of  Posen.  He 
was  promoted  general  of  infantry  in  1837  and  died  on  the  ist  of 
June  1843,  at  Posen.  His  two  sons  became  generals  in  the 
Prussian  army.  The  Prussian  i8th  infantry  regiment  bears  his 
name. 

General  von  Grolmann  supervised  and  provided  much  of  the 
material  for  von  Damits's  Gcsch.  des  Feidzugs  i9is  (Berlin, 
X837-1S38),  and  Gesch.  des  Feidsugs  1814  in  FrankreUh  (Berlin, 
1842-1843). 

See  v.  Conrady,  L^kh  und  Wirken  des  Generals  Karl  von  Crclmann 
(Berlin.  1894-189(5). 

OROMATICI  (from  groma  or  gruma,  a  surveyor's  pole),  or 
Ag/rimensoreSf  the  name  for  land-surveyors  amongst  the  Romans. 
The  art  of  surveying  was  probably  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
augurs,  by  whom  it  was  exercised  in  all  cases  where  the  demarca- 
tion of  a  Umplum  (any  consecrated  space)  was  necessary.  Thus, 
the  boundaries  of  Rome  itself,  of  colonics  and  camps,  were  alT 
marked  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  augural  procedure. 
The  first  professional  surveyor  mentioned  is  L.  Decidius  Saxa, 
who  was  employed  by  Antony  in  the  measurement  of  camps 
(Cicero,  PhUippicSt  zi.  xa,  xiv.  xo).  During  the  empire  their 
number  and  reputation  increased.  The  distribution  of  hind 
amongst  the  veterans,  the  increase  in  tha  number  of  military 
colonies,  the  settlement  of  Italian  peasants  in  the  provinces, 
the  general  survey  of  the  empire  under  Augustus,  the  separation 
of  private  and  state  domains,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
recognized  professional  coiporation  of  surveyors.  During  later 
times  they  were  in  receipt  of  large  salaries,  and  in  some  cases 
were  even  honoured  with  the  title  chrissimns.  Their  duties 
wen  not  merely  geometrical  or  mathematical,  but  required  legal 
knowledge  for  consultations  or  the  settlement  of  disputes.  This 
led  to  the  institution  of  special  schools  for. the  tnining  of  sur- 
veyors and  a  special  literature,  which  Usted  from  the  ist  to 
the  6th  century  a.d.  The  .earliest  of  the  gromatic  writers  was 
Frontinus  (^.v.),  whose  De  agjrpmm  quaHtaU^  dealing  with  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  art,  was  the  subject  of  a  commentary  by 
Aggenua  Urbicns,  a  Christian  Kboolfflaster«  Under  Trajan 
%  cartaia  JMbus^  ^0  M.ftPQPOIMuM.Uif  .OBP^rpr  on  JMf 


Dadan  rampaign,  wrote  a  stfll  extant  manual  oC  geomttiy  foe 
land  surveyors  {Expontio  et  ralia  omnium  formarum  or  otcii- 
surarumt  probably  after  a  Greek  original  by  Hero),  dedicate4 
to  a  certain  Celsus  who  bad  invented  an  improvement  in  a 
gromatic  instrument  (perhaps  the  dioptra,  resembling  the 
modem  theodolite);  for  the  treatises  of  Hyginus  see  that  name. 
Somewhat  later  than  Trajan  was  Siculys  Flaccus  (De  con- 
dicionibus  oprorum,  extant),  while  the  most  curious  treatise  on 
the  subject,  written  in  barbarous  Latin  and  entitled  Casae 
litUransm  (long  a  school  textbook)  is  the  wori^  of  a'  certain 
Innocentitts  (4th-sth  century).  It  is  doubtful  whether  Boitius 
is  the  author  of  the  treatises  attributed  to  him.  The  Cromaiici 
weleres  also  contains  extracts  from  official  registers  (probably 
belonging  to  the  5th  century)  of  coloiual  and  other  land  surveys, 
lists  and  descriptions  of  boundary  stones,  and  extracts  from  the 
Theodosian  Codex.  According  to  Mommsen,  the  collection  bad 
its  origin  during  the  5th  century  in  the  office  of  a  starnis  (dio- 
cesan governor)  of  Rome,  who  had  a  number  of  surveyors  under 
him.  The  surveyors  were  known  by  various  names:  decent- 
pedator  (with  reference  to  the  instrument  used);/jit<0r,  metatm 
or  mensor  castrorum  in  republican  times;  iogoii  Angusiorum 
as  imperial  civil  officiab;  profetsor,  oucior  as  professional 
iiutructors. 

The  hem.  edition  of  the  Gromatici  is  by  C.  Lachmann  and  others 
08a8)  with  supplementary  volume.  Dte  Sckriften  der  r^miscieB 
Fdamesser  (1852);  see  alio  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Ronuin  History,  ii., 
appendix  (Eng.  trans.),  who  first  revived  interest  in  the  subject;  M. 
Cantor,  Die  rdmischen  Agrimensoren  (Leipzig,  1875):  P.  de  Ttsaot, 
La  Condition  des  Agrimensore*  dans  I'ancienne  Rome  (1879);  G« 
RoMi,  Croma  e  smiadro  (Turin,  1877);  articles  by  F.  Huitsch  in 
Erach  and  Grubcr  s  AUgem.  Encyklofddie,  and  by  G.  Humbert  in 
Damnhcrg  and  Saglio's  Dietionnaire  des  antiquitis',  Teuffel-Schvabe, 
Hist,  of  Roman  Li^rature,  58. 

GBONINGEH,  the  most  northerly  province  of  Holland, 
bounded  S.  by  Drente,  W.  by  Friesland  and  the  Lauwers  Zee, 
N.  and  N.E.  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ems  with 
the  DoUart,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover. 
It  includes  the  islands  of  Boschplaat  and  Rottumeroog,belonguig 
to  the  group  of  Frisian  islands  {qj9.).  Area,  887  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1900)  299,60s.  Groningen  is  connected  with  the  Drente  plateau 
by  the  saiidy  tongue  of  the  Hondsrug  which  extends  almost  up  to 
the  capitaL  West,  north  and  north-east  of  this  the  province  is 
flat  and  consisu  of  sea-day  or  sand  and  clay  mixed,  except 
where  patches  of  low  and  high  fen  occur  on  the  Frisian  borders. 
Low  fen  predominates  to  the  east  of  the  capital,  between  the 
Zoidlardermeer  and  the  Schildmeer  or  lakes.  The  south-easurn 
portion  of  the  province  consists  of  high  fen  jesting  on  diluvial 
sand.  A  large  part  of  this  has  been  reclaimed  and  the  sandy  soil 
laid  bare,  but  on  the  Drente  and  Prussian  borders  areas  of  fen 
still  remain.  The  so-called  Boertanger  Morass  on  the  Prussian 
border  was  long  considered  as  the  natural  protection  of  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  with  the  view  of  |M-eserving  its  impassable 
condition  neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-rearing  might  be  practised 
here  until  1824,  and  it  was  only  in  1868  that  the  building  of 
houses  was  sanctioned  and  the  work  of  reclamation  begim.  The 
gradual  extension  of  the  seaward  boundaries  of  the  (Kovince 
owing  to  the  process  of  littoral  deposits  may  be  easily  traced,  a 
triple  line  of  sea^kes  in  places  marking  the  successive  stages 
in  this  advance.  The  rivers  of  Groningen  descending  from  the 
Drente  plateau  meet  at  the  capital,  whence  they  are  continued 
by  the  Reitdiep  to  the  Lauwers  Zee  (being  discharged  through 
a  lock),  and  by  the  Ems  canal  (1876)  to  Delfzyl.  The  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  province  is  traversed  by  the  Westerwoldc 
Aa,  which  discharges  into  the  DoUart.  The  railway  system 
belongs  to  the  northern  section  of  the  State  railways,  and  aJEtords 
communication  with  Germany  via  Winschoien.  Steam-tram- 
ways also  serve  many  parts  of  the  province.  Agriculture  is  the 
main  industry.  The  proportion  of  landowDcrs  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Groningen  farmer  is  attested 
by  the  style  of  his  home,  his  dress  and  his  gig.  As  a  result, 
however,  partly  of  the  usual  want  of  work  on  the  grass- 
lands in  certain  seasons,  there  has  been  a  considerable  emigration 
to  Anerica.    The  andtnt  custom  called  the  ^sUrm-rscAf,  flc 
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kaiMifbt,  doabUea  accovatt  for  Um^  eitmdwt  ofmenUp  of  tlie 
Und.  By  thU  law  a  tenant-lanner  is  able  tp  bequeath  Jiia 
fann,  that  is  to  say,  he  holds  his  lease  in  perpetuity, 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  barley,  oats»  wheat,  and 
in  the  north-east  flax  ia  also  grown,  and  eipoitcd  to  Spoth 
HoUaad  and  Belgiun.  On  the  higher  day  grounds  caltk-icaiing 
and  horaa-biceding  are  also  practised*  together  with  butter  and 
cheese  making.  'Hie  cultivation  of  potatoes  on  the  sandgrounds 
in  the  south  and  the  fen  colonies  along  the  Stada^Canal  invita 
general  oonparison  with  the  industries  of  Dicnle  (g.t.).  Hooge- 
Zand  and  Sappemeer,  Veendam  and  Wildervank,  New  and  Old 
Pekela,  New  and  Old  Stads-Canal  are  instances  of  villages  which 
have  extended  until  they  overlap  one  another  and  are  similsjr 
in  this  respect  to  the  industrial  villages  of  the  Zaao  Stieek  in 
North  Holland.  The  coast  fisheriesareconsiderable.  Groningen 
(g.9.)  is  the  chief  and  only  large  town  of  the  province:  Bel^l, 
which  was  formerly  an  important  fortress  for  the  protection  of 
the  ancient  sluices  on  the  Httle  dver  Delf  (hence  its  name),  has 
greatly  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  Ems  (Eems)  ship- 
canal  connecting  it  with  Groningen,  and  has  a  good  harbour 
with  a  considerable  import  trade  in  wood.  Appingedam  and 
Wioschoten  are  very  old  towns,  having  important  cattle  and 
horse  markets.  The  pretty  wood  at  Winschoten  was  laid  out 
by  the  Society  for  Public  Welfare  {Tot  NtUvanha  Algfimtm) 
in  i8}6. 

ORONUIGEN»  a  town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name»  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  canalized  rivers 
the  Dcentscbe  Aa  and  the  Hunse  (which  are  continued  to  the 
Lauwen  Zee  as  the  Reit  Diep),  i6  m.  N.  of  Assen  and  33  m.  £. 
of  Leeuwarden  by  caiL  Pop.  (1900)  67,563.  Groningen  is  the 
centre  from  which  several  important  canals  radiate.  Besides 
the  Reit  Diep,  there  are  the  Ems  Canal  and  the  Damster  Diep, 
connecting  it  with  Delfzyl  and  the  DoUart,  the  Kolonel's  Diep 
with  Leeuwarden,  the  Nord  Willem's  Canal  with  Assen  and  the 
south  and  the  Stads-Canal  south-east  with  the  Ems.  Hence 
steamers  ply  in  all  directions,  and  there  is  a  regular  service  to 
Efflden  and  the  island  of  Borkum  via  Delfsyl,  and  via  the 
Lauwers  Zee  to  the  island  of  Schiermoonikoog.  Groningen  is 
the  most  important  to%m  in  the  north  of  Holland,  with  its  fine 
shops  and  houses  and  wide  clean  streets,  while  brick  houses  of 
the  i6ch  and  17th  centuries  help  it  to  retain  a  certain  old-world 
air.  The  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
former  moat,  and  in  the  centre  lies  a  group  of  open  places,  oC 
which  the  Groote  Markt  is  one  of  the  largest  market-squares 
in  Holland.  Pleasant  gardens  and  promenades  extend  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  together  with  a  botanical  garden.  The 
chief  church  is  the  Martini-kerk,  with  a  high  tower  (433  ft.) 
dating  from  1477,  and  aa  organ  constructed  by  the  famous 
scholar  and  musician  Rudolph  Agricolo,  who  was  born  near 
Groningen  in  1443.  The  Aa  church  dates  from  1465,  but  was 
founded  in  1253.  The  Roman  Catholic  Broederkcrk  (rebuilt 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  century)  contains  some  remarkable 
pictnrcs  of  the  Passion  by  U  Hendricx  (1865).  There  is  also  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  large  town  hall  (jn  classical  style), 
one  of  the  finest  public  buildinip,  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  and  enlarged  in  1873.  The  provincial  government 
offices  also  occupy  a  fine  building  which  received  a  splendid 
front  in  187 x.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  provincial 
museum  of  antiquities,  containing  interesting  Germanic  anti> 
quities,  as  well  as  medieval  and  modern  collections  of  porcelain, 
pictures.  &c.;  the  ceuru  of  justice  (transformed  in  the  middle 
of  the  i8th  century);  the  old  Ommelanderhuis,  fonneriy  devoted 
to  the  administration  of  the  surrounding  dbtrict,  built  in  1509 
and  restored  in  1899;  the  weigh-houae  (1874);  the  dvil  and 
mililary  prison;  the  arKnali  the  military  hospital;  and  the 
concert  hall. 

The  oniveisity  of  Groaingsft,  founded  in  i6x4i  received  its 
present  fim  buildings  in  cUasical  style  in  1850.  Among  iu 
auxiliary  establtshmenU  are  a  good  natural  history  museum, 
an  obaervmtory,  a  laboratory,  aad  a  lihitry  which  eontaina  a 
copy  of  Erasmus'  New  Testament  with  marginal  aaaotations 
by  Luthtr,   Other  cducttioiial  hkttittttiont.m  the  idcaf  wd 


dumb  institution  fooaded  by  Henri  Daniel  Ooyot  (d.  t8s8)  !■ 

1790,  a  ^mnasium,  and  schools  of  navigation,  art  and  music. 
There  are  learned  societies  for  the  study  of  law  (1761)  and 
natural  seienca  (i9so);  an  academy  of  fine  arts. (1830);  an 
archaeological  sodety;  aad  a  central  bureau  for  coUeOioc 
information  i^on^rning  the  psovmce. 

Aa  capital  of  the  province,  and  on  account  of  the  advan* 
tages  of  its  natural  position,  Groningen  maintains  a  very  con- 
siderable trade,  chiefly  in  oil-seed,  grain,  wood,  turf  and  cattle, 
with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  The 
chief  industries*  are  flax-q>inning,  rope-making,  sugar  refining, 
book  printing,  wool  combing  and  dyeing,  and  it  also  manufactures 
beer,  tobacco  and  cigars,  cotton  and  woollen  stuflis,  furniture, 
organs  and  pianos;  besictes  which  there  are  saw,  oil  and  grain 
mUls,  machine  works,  and  numerous  goldsmiths  and  ulversmiths. 

Hilary. — ^The  town  of  Groningen  belonged  originally  to  the 
Pagust  or  |Miw,  of  Tdantha  (Dnmte),  the  oountship  of  which 
was  bestowed  by  the  emperor  Hemy  U.  on  the  bishop  and 
chapter  of  Utrecht  in  X024.  In  1040  Henry  III.  gave  the  church 
of  Utrecht  the  royal  domain  of  Groningen,  and  in  the  deed  of 
gift  the  "  villa  Cruonioga  "  is  mentioned.  Upon  this  charter 
the  bishops  of  Utrecht  based  their  claim  to  the  overlordship  of 
the  town,  a  claim  which  the  dtisens  hotly  disputed.  At  the 
time  of  the  donation,  indeed,  the  town  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed,  but  the  royal  "  villa  "  rapidly  developed  into  a 
community  which  strove  to  assert  the  rights  of  a  free  imperial 
city.  At  first  the  bishops  were  too  strong  for  the  townsmen; 
the  defences  built  in  ixxo  were  pulled  down  by  the  bishop's 
order  two  years  later;  and  during  the  xath  and  x3th  centuries 
the  see  oi  Utrecht,  in  spite  of  frequent  revolts,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  its  authority.  Down  to  the  x  5th  century  an  ^iscopal 
prefect,  or  burgrave,  had  his  seat  in  the  dty,  his  authority 
extendhig  over  the  neighbouring  districts  known  as  the  Gorecht, 
In  XX43  Heribert  of  Bierum,  bishc^  of  Utrecht,  converted  the 
office  into  an  hereditary  fief  in  favour  of  his  brother  Liffert, 
on  the  extinction  of  whose  male  line  it  was  partitioned  between 
the  families  of  Koevorden  (or  Coevorden)  and  van  den  Hove. 
Gndually,  however,  the  burghers,  aided  by  the  neighbouring 
Frisians,  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  episcopal 
yoke.  The  dty  was  again  walled  in  lass;  before  X284  it  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league;  and  by  the  end  tA 
the  14th  century  it  was  practically  a  powerful  independent 
republic,  which  exercised  an  effective  control  over  the  Frisian 
Ommelande  between  the  Ems  and  the  Lauwers  Zee.  At  the 
dose  of  the  14th  century  the  heirs  of  the  Koevorden  and  van  den 
Hove  families  sold  their  rights,  first  to  the  town,  and  then  to  the 
bishop.  A  struggle  followed,  in  which  the  dty  was  temporarily 
worsted;  but  in  1440  Bishop  Dirk  II.  finally  sold  to  the  dty 
the  rights  of  the  see  of  Utrecht  over  the  Gorecht. 

The  medieval  constitution  of  Groningen,  unlike  that  of 
Utrecht,  was  aristocratic.  Merchant  gild  there  was  none; 
and  the  craft  gilds  were  without  direct  influence  on  the  dty 
government,  which  hdd  them  in  subjection.  Membership 
of  the  governing  council,  which  sdected  (som  its  own  body  the 
four  r^ionoles  or  buxgomasters,  was  confined  to  men  of  approved 
**  wisdom/'  and  wisdom  was  measured  in  terms  of  money.  This 
Road  of  wealthy  burghers  gradually  monopolized  all  power. 
Xhe  bishop's  bailiff  (rcAmf),  with  his  nominated  assessor^ 
(jeaMin),  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  but  members  of  the 
Raad  sat  on  the  bench  with  him,  and  an  appeal  lay  from  his 
court  to  the  Raad  itself.  The  council  was,  in  fact,  supreme 
in  the  dty,  and  not  in  the  dty  only.  In  X439  it  decreed  that  no 
one  might  trade  in  all  the  district  between  the  Ems  and  the 
Lauwers  Zee  except  burghcrs»  and  those  who  had  purchased  the 
kimoal  (rig^t  of  residence  in  the  dty)  and  the  freedom  of  the 
gilds.  Maximflian  L  assigned  Groningen  to  Albert  of  Saxony, 
hereditary  podesut  of  Friealand,  but  the  dtisens  preferred 
to  accept  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht;  and  when 
Albert's  son  George  attempted  in  XS05  to  setae  the  town,  they 
recognised  the  lordship  of  Edzart  of  East  Frisla.  On  Goorge's 
rdiewal  of  hotttUties  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Duke 
CharlM  of  Qth^iriaad,  iu  15x5.,  In  1536  the  dty  pMMd  taito  ths 
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hands  «f  Ohailcs  V.,  and  in  the  great  wan  of  the  i6th  century 

suffered  all  the  miseries  of  siege  and  military  occupation.    From 

1581  onwards,  Groningen  still  held  by  the  Spaniards,  was  con* 

stantly  at  war  with  the  "  Ommelanden  *'  which  had  declared 

against  the  king  of  Spain.    This  feud  continued,  in  spite  of  the 

capture  of  the  city  in  1594  by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  of  a  decree 

of  the  States  in  1597  which  was  intended  to  set  them  at  rest. 

In  1672  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  bishop  <^  Mflnster,  but 

it  was  snccessfttUy  defended,  and  in  1698  its  fortifications  were 

improved  under  Coehoom's  direaion.    The  French  Republicans 

planted  their  tree  of  liberty  in  the  Great  Market  on  the  14th  of 

February  1795,  and  they  continued  In  authority  till  the  i6th 

of  November  1814.    The  fortifications  of  the  city  were  doomed 

to  destruction  by  the  law  of  the  iSth  of  April  1874. 

See  C.  Hejtel.  SiOdte  uni  COien  (Leipzig,  1891);  Stokvis,  Manvtl 
d'hisUrirCt  iti.  496  (Leiden,  1890-1893);  alio  a.v.  in  Chevalier, 
fUPf'toire  dts  sourus  kitk  du  moyen  dgg  iTopo-lnbliographie). 

GROITLiniD,  LAUREKCB  (1846-1899),  American  socialist, 
was  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  on  the  15th  of  July  1846. 
He  graduated  from  the  university  of  Copenhagen  in  1S65,  began 
the  study  of  law,  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  taught 
German  in  Milwaukee,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869,  and 
practised  in  Chicago.  He  became  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
socialism  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  from  1874  to  1884,  then  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  lecturing  until  his  appointment  to  a  post  in  the 
bureau  of  labour  statistics.  He  again  returned  to  the  lecture 
field,  and  ti^s  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
American  from  1898  until  his  death  in  New  York  City  on  the 
15th  of  October  1899.  His  principal  works  are:  Tke  Coming 
RaoltUion  (1880) ;  The  Cthoperative  Commonweallk  in  its  Outlines ^ 
An  Exposition  of  Modem  Socialism  (1884);  ^a  IrOf  or  Danton 
in  the  French  Reoolution  (1888)^  a  rehabilitation  of  Danton; 
Our  Destiny  y  The  Influence  of  Socialism  oh  Morals  and  Religion 
(1890);  and  The  New  Economy  (1898). 

GRONOVIOS  (the  Utiniaed  form  of  GftONOv),  JOBANN 
FRIBDRICH  (i6ti«t67i),«(3erman  classical  scholar  and  critic, 
was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  8th  of  September  1611.  Having 
studied  at  several  universities,  he  travelled  in  England,  France 
and  Italy.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
hbtory  at  Deventer,  and  in  1658  to  the  Greek  chair  at  Leiden, 
where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  December  167 1.  (See  also  Fabbetti, 
Raphabl.)  Besides  editing,  with  notes,  Statius,  Plautus,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Aulus  Gellius  and  Seneca's  tragedies,  Gronovius  was 
the  »'ithor,  amongst  numerous  other  works,  of  Commenlarius 
de  sestertiis  (1643)  &nd  of  an  edition  of  Hugo  Grolius'  De  jure 
bdli  et  paeis  (1660).  His  Observationes  contain  a  number  of 
brilliant  emendatk>ns.  His  son,  Jakob  Gronovius  (1643-17 16), 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Thesaurus  antiquitatum 
Craecarum  (1697-1709,  in  13  volumes). 

See  J.  E.  Sandys.  IliH.  of  Class.  Schot.  ii.  (1908) ;  F.  A.  Eckstein  in 
Ersch  and  Grubcr's  AUgemeine  EncyUopadie. 

GROOM,  in  modern  usage  a  male  servant  attached  to  the 
sUbles,  whose  duties  are  to  attend  to  the  cleaning,  feeding, 
currying  and  care  generally  of  horses.  The  earliest  meaning 
of  the  word  appears  to  be  that  of  a  boy,  and  in  i6ih  and  :7th 
century  Uterature  it  frequently  occurs,  in  pastorals,  for  a  shepherd 
lover.  Later  it  is  used  for  any  male  attendant,  and  thus  survives 
In  the  name  for  several  officials  in  the  royal  household,  such  as  the 
grooms-in-waiting,  and  the  grooms  of  the  great  chamber.  The 
groom-porter,  whose  office  was  abolished  by  GeorfW  HI.,  saw 
to  the  preparation  of  the  sovereign's  apartment,  and,  during  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries,  provided  cards  and  dice  for  playing,  and 
was  the  authority  to  whom  were  submitted  all  questions  of 
gaming  within  the  court.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure.  The 
O.  Fr.  poma^  shop  boy,  is  taken  by  French  etymologists  to 
be  derived  from  the  English.  From  the  application  of  this 
word  CO  a  wine-taster  in  a  wine  merchant's  shop,  is  derived 
gemtmei^  an  epicure.  According  to  the  Hew  English  Dictionary^ 
though  there  are  no  instances  of  groom  In  other  Teutonic 
languages,  the  word  may  be  ultimately  connected  with  the 
toot  of  '*  to  grow."    In  **  bridegroom,"  a  newly  aarricd  bulD| 


"  grom  "  in  the  t6th  century  took  the  place  of  an  older  gem, 
a  common  old  Teutonic  word  meaning  **  man,"  and  connected 
with  the  Latin  homo.    The  Old*  English  word  was  brydgma, 
later  bridegome.    The  word  survives  in  the  German  BrthUigm. 
OROOT,  GERHARD  (i  340-1384),  otherwise  (Serrit  or  Geeti 
Groet,  in  Latin  Gerardus  Magnus,  a  preadier  and  founder  of 
the  society  of  Brothers  of  Common  Life  (^.v.),  wts  bora  in  1340 
at  Deventer  in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  where  his  father  beUI  a 
good  civic  position.    He  went  to  the  univernty  of  Pars  when 
only  fifteen.    Here  he  studied  scholastic  phiknophy  and  theoloQr 
under  a  pupil  of  Occam's,  from  whom  he  imlMb4d  the  nominafist 
coneepticm  of  philosophy;  in  addition  he  studied  canoa  law, 
medicine,  astronomy  and  even  magic,  and  apparently  some 
Hebrew.    After  a  brilliant  course  he  graduated  in  1358,  and 
possibly  became  master  in  1363.    He  pursued  his  studies  still 
further  in  Cologne,  and  perhaps  in  Prague.    In  r366  he  visited 
the  papal  coikrt  at  Avignon.    About  this  time  he  was  appointed 
to  a  canonry  in  Utrecht  and  to  another  in  Aix-Ia-C!hapelle,  and 
the  life  of  the  brilliant  young  scholar  was  rapidly  becomiBg 
luxurious,  secubr  and  selfish,  when  a  great  spiritual  change 
passed  over  him  which  resulted  in  a  final  renunciation  of  every 
worldly  enjoyment.    This  conversion,  which  took  place  in  ij74i 
appears  to  have  been  due  partly  to  the  effects  of  a  dangerous 
illness  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  Henry  de  Calcar,  the  leaned 
and  pious  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Munnikhulzes 
near  Amhem,  who  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  vanity 
of  his  life.    About  t376  (}erhard  retired  to  this  monastery  and 
there  spent  three  years  in  meditation,  prayer  and  study,  without, 
however,  becoming  a  Carthusian.    In  1379,  having  received 
ordination  as  a  deacon,  he  became  missionary  preacher  through* 
out  the  diocese  of  Utrecht.    The  success  which  followed  his 
labours  not  only  in  the  town  of  Utrecht,  but  also  in  Zwolle, 
Deventer,   Kampen,   Amsterdam,   Haariem,    Gouda,  Leidee, 
Delft,  ZQtphcn  and  elsewhere,  was  immense;  according  to 
Thomas  k  Kempis  the  people  left  their  business  and  their  meals 
to  hear  his  sermons,  so  that  the  churches  could  not  hold  the 
crowds  that  flocked  together  wherever  he  came.    The  bishop 
of  Utrecht  supported  him  warmly,  and  got  him  to  preach  against 
concubinage  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  assembled  in  synod. 
The  impartiality  of  his  censures,  which  he  directed  not  only 
against  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  laity,  but  also  against  heresy, 
simony,  avarice,  and  impurity  among  the  secuhir  and  regular 
clergy,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  clergy,  and  accusations  of 
heterodoxy  were  brought  against  him.    It  was  in  vain  that 
Groot  emitted  a  PuNica  Frolestalio,  in  which  be  declared  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  subject  of  his  discourses,  that  ia  aM 
of  them  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  harmony  with  C^thoBc 
doctrine,  and  that  he  willingly  subjected  them  to  the  candid 
judgment  of  the  Roman  (Thurch.    Tlie  bish^  was  induced  to 
issue  an  edict  which  prohibited  from  preaching  all  who  were  not 
in  priest's  orders,  and  an  appeal  to  Urban  VI.  vras  without  effect. 
There  is  a  diflliculty  as  to  the  date  of  this  prohibition;  cither  it 
was  only  a  few  months  befora  Groot's  death,  or  else  it  must  have 
been  removed  by  the  bishop,  for  Groot  seems  to  have  preached 
in  public  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.    At  some  period  (perhaps 
X381,  perhaps  earlier)  he  paid  a  visit  of  some  daya*  duiatioe 
to   the  famous  mystic  Jobann    Ruytbroeck,   prior  of  the 
Augustinlan  canons  at  Groenendad  near  Brussels;  at  this  visit 
was  formed  Groot's  attraction  for  the  rule  and  life  of  the  August* 
inian  canons  which  was  destined  to  bear  such  notable  frwt 
At  the  close  of  his  Hfe  he  was  asked  by  some  of  the  denes  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  to  form  them  into  a  rdigkMis  order, 
and  Groot  resolved  that  they  should  be  canons  r^iilar  of  St 
Augustine.  No  time  waa  lost  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  project, 
but  Groot  died  before  a  foundation  could  be  made.    In  il^T. 
however,  a  site  was  secured  at  Windesheim,  some  ao  n.  north  of 
Deventer,  and  here  was  established  the  monastery  that  became 
the  cradle  of  the  Windesheim  congregatkm  of  canons  regular, 
embracing  in  course  of  time  neariy  one  hundred  houses,  and 
leading  the  way  in  the  series  of  reforms  undertaken  during  the 
iSlh  century  by  all  the  religious  orders  in  Gennany.    The 
initiation  ol  this  movcmcai  was  the  great  achievement  ol  Cmot^ 
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life;  be  lived  to  preside  over  the  birth  and  first  days  of  his 

other  creation,  the  society  of  Brothers  ol  Common  Life.    He 

died  of  the  plague  at  Deventer  in  1384,  at  the  age  of  44* 

The  chief  authority  for  Grooc's  life  ii  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Vila 
Cerardi  Magni  (trantiated  iato  English  by  J.  P.  Arthur.  The  Foundert 
<^  tkt  New  DciMftioH,  1905):  alto  the  Ckronicon  Wtndeskemtns* 
of  Johann  Buseh  (ed.  K.  Cnibe.  1M6).  An  account,  based  on  these 
sources,  will  be  found  in  S.  Kectlewetl,  Tkama*  d  Kttnpii  and  Ute 
Brotlms  0/  Cpmsim  tt/t  (1883),  i.  c  5;  and  a  shorter  account  in 
F.  R.  Cruise,  Tkamas  a  Kempu,  1887,  pt.  ii.    An  cxcellenc  sketch. 


theologieal  and  cccfesiasiical  ideas  were  those  commonly 

his  day.  and  that  the  attempts  to  make  him  "  a  reformer  before  the 

Reformation  "  are  unhistoncal.  (£.  C  B.) 

QROOVS-TOOTHBD  8QUIRRBU  a  lar^e  and  brilUanUy 
coloured  Borneao  squirrel,  RkUkrosciutus  mofrolis,  representing 
a  genus  by  itself  distinguished  from  all  other  members  of  the 
family  SctMridae  by  having  numerous  longitudinal  grooves  on 
the  front  surface  of  (he  incisor  teeth;  the  molars  being  of  a 
••-jpler  type  than  in  other  members  of  the  family.  The  tail  is 
Urge  and  fox>like,  and  the  ears  are  tufted  and  the  flanks  marked 
by  black  and  white  bands. 

QR06.  ANTOINB  JBAN.  Bason  (1771-1835)*  French  painter. 
was  born  at  Paris  ia  1771.  His  father,  who  was  a  miniature 
painter,  began  to  teach  him  to  draw  at  the  age  of  six,  and  showed 
himsdf  from  the  first  an  exacting  master.  Tovrards  the  close 
of  1785  Gros,  by  his  own  choice,  entered  the  studio  of  David, 
which  he  frequented  assiduously,  oontinuing  at  the  same  time 
to  follow  the  dasses  of  the  CoU^  Maaarin.  The  death  of  his 
father,  whose  circumstances  had  been  embarmssed  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, threw  Gros,  in  1791,  upon  his  own  resources.  He  now 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  hb  profession,  and  competed  in  1792 
for  the  grawf  ^rix,  but  unsuccessfully.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, on  the  recommendation  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  he 
was  employed  on  the  execution  of  portraits  of  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  when — disturbed  by  the  development  of 
the  Revolution*-<jros  in  1793  left  France  for  Italy,  he  supported 
himself  at  Genoa  by  the  same  means,  producing  a  great  quantity 
ol  miniatures  and  fixis.  He  visited  Florence,  but  returning  to 
Genoa  made  the  acquaintance  of  Josephine,  and  followed  her  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  wcU  received  by  her  husband.  On  November 
ts*  1796,  Gros  was  present  with  the  army  near  Areola  when 
Bonaparte  planted  the  tricolor  on  the  bridge.  Gros  seixed  on 
this  incident,  and  showed  by  his  treatment  of  it  that  he  had  found 
his  vocation.  Bonaparte  at  once  gave  him  the  post  of  "  in- 
specteur  aux  revues,"  which  enabled  him  to  follow  the  army, 
and  in  1797  nominated  him  on  the  commission  charged  to  select 
the  spoils  which  should  enrich  the  tx>uvre.  In  1799,  having 
escaped  from  the  besieged  city  of  Genoa,  Gros  made  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1801  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Capudns.  His  "  csquisse  "  (Mus^  de  Nantes)  of  the  "  Battle  of 
Nazareth"  gained  the  prise  offered  in  1802  by  the  consuls,  but 
was  not  carried  out.  owing  it  is  said  to  the  jealousy  of  Junot  felt 
by  Napoleon;  but  he  indemnified  Gros  by  commissioning  him 
to  paint  his  own  visit  to  the  pest-house  of  Jaffa.  *"  Les  Pestif^r^ 
de  Jaffa  "  (Louvre)  was  followed  by  the  "  Battle  of  Aboukir  " 
1B06  (Venailles),  and  the  "  Battle  of  Eybu,"  1808  (Louvre). 
These  three  subjects—the  popxxlar  leader  facing  the  pestilence 
unmoved,  challenging  the  splendid  instant  of  victory,  heart-sick 
with  the  bitter  cost  of  a  hard-won  field— gave  to  Gros  his  chief 
title  to  fame.  As  long  as  the  military  element  remained  bound 
up  with  French  national  life.  Gros  received  from  it  a  fresh  and 
energetic  inspiration  which  carried  him  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
events  which  he  depicted;  but  as  the  army  and  its  general 
lepanted  from  the  people,  Gros,  called  on  to  illustrate  episodes 
representative  only  of  the  fulfilment  of  personal  ambition,  ceased 
to  find  the  nourishment  necessary  to  his  genius,  and  the  defect 
of  his  artistic  position  beeame  evident.  Trained  in  the  sect  of 
tiw  Claasicista,  he  was  shackled  by  their  mica,  even  whenn-by  his 
naturalistic  treatment  of  types,  and  appeal  to  picturesque  effect 
in  cohntr  and  lone— *he  aeencd  to  run  counter  to  thenu  la  i8to 
hm  "  Madrid  "  and  "  Napoleon  at  the  Pyramids  "(Versailles)  show 
that  bis  star  had  dtMTted  kin.    His  "  Fnmcia  L"  and '*  Cbarica 


v.,"  ]8xs  (Lonvre),  had  considenble  success;  but  the  dceoration 
of  the  dome  of  St  Genevi^e  (begun  in  181 1  and  completed  in 
r824)  is  the  only  work  of  Gros's  later  years  which  shows  his 
eariy  force  and  vigour,  as  well  as  his  skill.  The  "  Departure  of 
Louis  XVUI."  (VenaiUes),  the  "Embarkation  of  Madame 
d'Angoultaie  "  (Bordeaux),  the  plafond  of  the  Egyptian  room  in 
the  Louvre,  aiul  finally  his  "  Hercules  and  Diomedes,"  exhibited 
in  183s,  testify  only  that  Gros's  efforts^in  accordance  with  the 
frequent  counsels  of  his  old  master  David— to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  Romanticism,  served  but  to  damage  his  once  brilliant  reputa- 
tion. Exasperated  by  criticism  and  the  consciousness  of  failure, 
Gros  sought  refuge  in  the  grosser  pleasures  of  life.  On  the  2  5th  of 
June  1835  he  was  found  drowned  on  the  shores  of  the  Seine  near 
Sivres.  From  a  paper  which  he  had  placed  in  his  hat  it  became 
known  that  "  las  de  la  vie,  et  trahi  par  les  demi^res  faculty  qui 
la  lui  rendaicnt  supportable,  U  avait  r£solu  de  s'en  d6f8ire." 
The  number  of  Gros's  pupils  was  very  great,  and  was  considerably 
augmented  when,  in  1815,  David  quitted  Paris  and  made  over 
his  own  classes  to  him.  Gros  waa  decorated  and  named  baron 
of  the  empire  by  Napoleon,  after  the  Salon  of  1808,  at  which 
he  had  exhibited  the  "  Battle  of  Eyiau."  Under  the  Restorar 
tion  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute,  professor  at  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  was  named  chevalier  of  the  order 
of  St  Michel. 

M.  Del^duae  gives  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  in  Louis  David  el  son 
Um^s,  and  Juliu*  Meyer's  Ctuhickle  dtr  mcdemm  frcntfisiscken 
iiaUrei  contains  an  excellent  criticisni  on  his  works. 

OR06ART,  ALBXAMDBR  BALLOCH  (1827-1899).  Scottish 
divine  and  literary  editor,  the  son  of  a  building  contractor,  was 
bom  at  Stirling  on  the  iSih  of  June  1827.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  University,  and  in  1856  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Kinross.  In  1865  he  went  to  Liverpool,  and  three 
years  later  to  Blackburn.  He  resigned  from  the  ministry  in 
1893,  and  died  at  Dublin  on  the  r6th  of  March  1899.  Dr  Grosart 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  exertions  in  reprinting  much  rare 
Elisabethan  literature,  a  work  which  be  undertook  in  the  first 
instance  from  his  strong  interest  in  Puritan  theology.  Among 
the  first  writers  whose  works  he  edited  were  the  Puritan  divines, 
Richard  Sibbes,  Thomas  Brooks  and  Herbert  Palmer.  Editions 
of  Michael  Bruce's  Poetns  (1865)  and  Richard  Gilpin's  Demons- 
Ugia  sacra  (1867)  followed.  In  1868  he  brought  out  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  writings  of  Richard  Baxter,  and  from  that  year 
until  1876  he  was  occupied  in  reproducing  for  private  subscribers 
the  "  Fuller  Worthies  Lilmiry,"  a  series  of  thirty-m'ne  volumes 
which  included  the  works  ci  Thomas  Fuller,  Sir  John  Ifi^vies, 
Fulke  Greville,  Henry  Vau^tan,  Andrew  Marvell,  George  Herbert, 
Richard  Crashaw,  John  Donne  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  last 
four  volumes  of  the  series  wero  devoted  to  the  works  of  many 
little  known  and  otherwise  inaccessible  authors.  His  Occasiottai 
Ismet  of  Unique  ami  Very  Rare  Books  (1875-1881)  is  of  the 
oOsioet  interest  to  the  book-lover.  It  included  among  other 
things  the  Annalia  Dubrensia  of  Robert  Dover.  In  1876  still 
another  series,  known  as  the  "  Cbertsey  Worthies  library,"  was 
begun.  It  included  editions  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  Breton, 
Francis  Quarles,  Dr  Joseph  Beaumont,  Abraham  Cowley, 
Henry  More  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford.  Grosart  was  untiring 
in  his  enthusiasm  and  energy  for  this  kind  of  woirk.  The  two 
last-named  series  were  being  produced  simultaneously  until  1881, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  been  completed  than  Grosart  began 
the  "  Httth  Library,"  so  called  from  the  bibtiophfle  Henry  Huth, 
who  possessed  the  originals  of  many  of  the  reprints.  It  included 
the  works  of  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Nash,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
and  the  prose  tracts  of  Thomas  Dekkcr.  He  also  edited  the 
complete  works  of  Edmund  Spenser  and  Samuel  Daniel.  From 
the  Townley  Hall  collection  he  reprinted  several  MSS.  and 
edited  Sir  John  Eliot's  works,  Sir  Richard  Boyle's  Lismoro 
Pipertt  and  various  publications  for  the  Chetham  Society,  the 
Camden  Society  and  the  Roxburghe  Qub.  Dr  Grosart's  faults 
of  style  and  occasional  inaccuracy  do  not  seriously  detract  from 
the  immense  value  of  his  work.  He  was  unwearied  in  searching 
for  ran  books,  and  be  brought  tolight  much  ioteicsting literature, 
formerly  almost  inaccessible. 
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QBOSBBAK  (Fr.  Gn^ee),  a  huat  very  indefinitely  applied 
to  many  birds  belonging  to  the  families  PriniiUidoe  and  Plceeidae 
of  modern  omitbdogists,  and  perhaps  to  some  members  of  the 
£mberiMiiae  and  TonMpidaSt  but  always  to  birds  distinguidied 
by  the  great  size  of  thdr  bOl.  Taken  alone  it  is  commonly  a 
synonym  of  hawfinch  {q.9.)t  but  a  prefix  is  usually  added  to 
indicate  the  qiecics,  as  pine-grosbeak,  cardinal-grosbeak  and 
the  like.  By  early  writers  the  word  was  generally  given  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  Liimaean  Laxiaf  but  that  genus  has  been 
found  to  include  many  forms  not  now  placed  in  the  same  family. 

The  Pine>grosbeak  {Pinkola  eMucleaior)  inhabits  the  conifer- 
aone  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Woiids»  seeking,  in  Europie 
and  probably  elsewhere,  a  lower  latitude  as  winter  approaches— 
often  journeying  in  large  flocks;  stragglers  have  occasionally 
reached  the  British  Islands  (Yarrdl,  Br.  Birdst  ed.  4,  ii.  177- 
179).  In  structure  and  some  of  its  habits  mnch.  resembling 
a  bullfinch,  but  much  exceeding  that  bird  in  «ae,  it  has  the 
plumage  of  a  crossbill  and  appears  to  undergo  the  same  chants 
as  do  the  members  of  the  restricted  genus  Loxic — the  young 
being  of  a  dull  greenish-grqr  streaked  with  bn>wnish«black, 
the  adult  hens  tinged  with  golden-green,  and  the  cocks  glowing 
with  crimson-red  on  nearly  all  the  body-feathers,  this  last 
colour  being  replaced  after  moulting  in  confinement  by  bright 
yellow.  Nests  of  this  species  were  found  in  xSar  by  Johana 
Wilhelm  Zettentedt  near  Juckasjttrwi  in  Swedish  Lapland, 
but  little  was  known  concerning  its  nidification  until  185s.  when 
John  WoUey,  after  two  years'  ineffectual  search,  succeeded  !n 
obtaining  near  the  Finntah  village  Muoaioniska,  on  the  Swedish 
frontier,  well-authenticated  specimens  with  the  eggs,  both  of 
which  are  like  exaggerated  bullfinches'.  The  food  of  this  species 
seems  to  consist  of  the  seeds  and  buds  of  many  sorts  of  trees, 
though  the  staple  may  very  possibly  be  those  of  some  kind  of 
pine. 

Allied  to  the  pine-grosbeak  are  a  number  of  species  of  smaller 
size,  but  its  equals  in  beauty  of  plumage.*  They  have  been 
referred  to  several  genera,  such  as  Corpodaous,  Propasser^ 
Bycatieks,  UragMS  and  others;  but  possibly  Carpodacus  is 
sufficient  to  contain  all.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  and  chiefly  of  its  eastern  division,  but  several  inhabit 
the  western  portion  of  North  America,  and  one,  C.  ittkagiHeus 
<of  which  there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  local  races),  is  an  especial 
native  of  the  deserts,  or  their  borders,  of  Arabia  and  North 
Africa,  extending  even  to  some  of  the  Canary  Islands— a  singular 
modification  in  the  habitat  of  a  form  which  one  would  be  apt  to 
associate  exclusively  with  forest  trees,  and  especially  conifers. 

The  cardinal  grosbeak,  or  Virginian  nightingale.  Cardinal^ 
wginianus,  claims  notice  here,  though  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  family  to  which  it  really  belongs.  It  is  no  less  remarkable 
for  its  bright  carmine  attire,  and  an  elongated  crest  of  the  same 
colour,  than  for  its  fine  song.  Its  ready  adaptation  to  confine- 
ment  has  made  it  a  popular  cage-bird  on  both  aides  of  the 
Atlantic  The  hen  is  not  so  good  a  songster  as  the  cock  bird. 
Her  phimage,  with  exception  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  ate 
of  a  duU  red,  is  light-ofive  above  and  browmsb-ydlow  beneath. 
This  species  inhabits  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States 
southward  of  40*  N.  lat.,  and  also  occurs  in  the  Bermudas. 
It  is  represented  hi  the  south-west  of  North  America  by  other 
forms  that  by  some  writers  are  deemed  species,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  South  America  by  the  C.  pkoenkcust  which  would 
really  seem  entitled  to  distinction.  Another  kindred  bird 
placed  from  its  short  and  broad  bill  in  a  different  genus,  and 
known  as  Pyrrkuloxia  sinuate  or  the  Texan  cardinal,  is  found  on 
the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico;  while 
among  North  American  *'  grosbeaks  "  must  also  be  named  the 
birds  belonging  to  the  genera  Guiraca  and  Hedymela^iht 
former  especially  eaempUfied  by  the  beautiful  blue  G.  caendia, 
and  the  latter  by  the  brilliant  rose-breasted  H,  ludmeiamu, 
which  last  extends  its  range  into  Canada. 

<  Many  of  them  are  described  and  iHustrated  in  the  U<m»trapkU 
dtt  hxtent  of  Prince  G.  L.  Bonaparte  and  f^rofeaaor  Schlegel  (1850), 
nugh  it  ettludea  many  birds  which  an  Enghsh  writer  would  call 
•osbeakfc" 


The  species  of  the  Old  World  Whkh,  though  commonly  called 
''grosbeaks,"  certainly  belong  to  the  family  Pioceidae,  are 
treated  under  Weavcx-ukd.  (A.  N.) 

QROSB,  FRANCIS  (c.  i75o-r79x),  English  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Greenfofd  in  Middlesex,  about  the  year  1730.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  Swiss  jeweller,  settled  at  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Grose  early  showed  an  interest  in  heraldry  and  antiquities,  and 
his  father  procured  him  a  position  in  the  Heralds'  College.  In 
1763,  being  then  Richmond  Herald,  he  sold  his  tabard,  and 
shortly  afterwards  became  adjutant  and  paymaster  of  the 
Hampshire  militia,  where,  as  he  himself  humorously  observed, 
the  only  account  books  he  kept  were  his  right  and  left  pockets, 
into  the  one  qf  which  he  received,  and  from  the  other  of  which 
he  paid.  TUs  cardessncss  exposed  him  to  serious,  financial 
difficulties; and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  repair  them  by  accepting 
a  captaincy  in  the  Surrey  miKiia,  the  fortune  left  him  by  his 
father  being  squandered,  he  began  to  turn  to  account  his  excellent 
education  and  his  powers  as  a  draughtsman.  In  1757  he  had 
been  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1773  he 
began  to  publish  his  Antiquities  of  En^and  and  Wales,  a  work 
which  brought  him  money  as  well  as  fame.  This,  with  its 
supplemenury  parts  relating  to  the  Channel  Islands,  was  not 
completed  till  1787.  In  1789  Be  set  out  on  an  antiquarian  tour 
through  Scotland,  and  in  the  course  of  thu  journey  met  Bums, 
who  composed  in  his  honour  the  famous  song  l>eginning  "  Ken 
ye  aught  o*  Captain  Grose,"  and  in  that  other  poem,  still  mote 
famous,  "  Hear,  land  o'  cakes,  and  brither  Scots,"  warned  all 
Sootsmien  of  this  "  chield  amang  them  taking  notes."  In  1790 
he  began  to  publish  the  results  of  what  Bums  called  "  Us 
peregrinations  through  Scotland;"  but  be  had  not  finished 
the  work  when  he  bethought  hiinscif  of  going  over  to  Ireland 
and  doing  for  that  country  what  he  had  already  done  for  Great 
Britain.  About  a  month  after  his  arrival,  while  in  Dublin, 
he  died  in  an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  dinner-table  of  a  friend,  on  the 
nth  of  June  1791. 

Grose  was  a  sort  of  antiquarian  Falstaff — at  least  he  possessed 
in  a  striking  degree  the  knight's  physical  peculiarities;  but 
he  was  a  roan  of  true  honour  and  charity,  a  valuable  friend, 
"overlooking  little  faults  and  seeking  out  greater  virtues," 
and  an  inimitable  boon  companion.  His  humour,  his  varied 
knowledge  and  his  good  nature  were  all  eminently  calculated 
to  make  him  a  favourite  in  society.    As  Bums  says  of  him — 

"  But  wad  ve  ice  him  in  his  glee. 
For  meikfe  glee  and  fun  has  he, 
Then  set  him  down,  and  twa  or  three 

Gude  fellows  wi'  him; 
And  port,  0  P«rtt  thine  thou  a  wee. 

And  THEN  ye'll  see  him! " 

Grose's  works  include  The  Anlhuities  of  Bnatand  and  Woks 
(6  vols.,  1773-1787) M(fpfV«  10  the  Omurso/tlu  British  Army  (178a), 
a  satire  In  the  inanner  of  SmfVaDiruttons  to  Servants;  A  Cuida 
to  Hsalth,  Btaniy,  Riches  and  Honour  (1/83),  a  coltnrtion  of  adverttae* 
ments  of  the  penod,  with  characteristic  satiric  preface;  A  Classieai 
Dictionary  of  the  Vnimsr  Tongue  (1785);  A  Tteatise  am  Ancient 
Armour  and  Weapons  (1785-1789);  Darrelrs /fistory  cfDoter  (1786); 
MilUary  Antiqusties  (3  vols.,  1786-1788}:  A  Provincial  Glossary 
(1787);  Rules  for  Dramnt  Caricatures  (1788);  The  Antiquities 
of  Scotland  (a  vols.,  1789-1791);  AnOquities  of  Ireland  (3  vols.,  1791), 
edited  and  partly  wnttea  by  Leowich.  The  Grumbler,  sixteen 
huroerous  essays,  appeared  in  17^1  after  his  death;  and  in  1793 
The  Olio,  a  collection  of  essays,  tests  and  small  pieces  of  poetry, 
highly  characteristic  of  Grose,  though  certainly  not  all  by  him, 
was  put  together  from  his  papers  by  his  publisher,  who  wns  also  his 
executor. 

A  capital  fuO-Iength  portrait  of  Grose  by  N.  Dance  b  in  the  first 
volume  (^ the  Anliquilies  ef  England  and  Wales,  and  another  is  among 
Kay's  Portraits.  A  versified  sketch  of  him  appeared  in  the  Gentleman^ 
Magamne,  hd.  66a  See  Gentleman's  Magasuu,  bet.  498, 583 ;  Noble's 
HiU,  0/  the  CaUsgfi  ef  Arms,  p.  434:  Notes  and  Qumes,  1st  ser.,  ix. 
350;  3ra  aer..  I  64.  x.  380-281 ;  sth  ler.,  xli.  148;  6th  ser.,  vL  47, 
a57f  391 ;  Hone.  EMry-day  Booh,  1. 655. 

OR088,  properly  thick,  bulky,  the  meam'ng  of  the  Late  LaL 
p^ossus.  The  Latin  word  has  usaaBy  horn  taken  as  oognate 
with  crassus,  thick,  but  this  n  now  doubted.  It  also  appean 
not  to  be  connected  with  the  Ger.  grass,  a  Teutonic  word  repie- 
satedJnJEogiishby  "4EBeat."    Apart  from  its  dimct  meaniBg; 
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ttid'aoch  figonlSve  aenes  as  toKom,  vtdgsr  ofc  lla^aat,  the  chief 
uses  are  whole,  entire,  without  deduction,  as  oi^)o«ed  to  "  net,'' 
or  as  appUed  to  thai  whkh  is  sold  in  bulk  as  opposed  to  "  retail " 
(cf.  "grocer  '*  and  "  engrossing  ">•  As  a  unit  of  tale,  '* gross" 
equals  is  dosen,  144,  sometimes  known  as  "  small  gross,"  in 
contrast  with  "great  gross,'^  i.e,  xa  gross,  144  doBm.  As  a 
technical  expression  in  English  common  law,  "in  gross"  ts 
api^d  to  an  incorporeal  hereditament  attached  to  the  person 
of  an  owner,  in  contradistinction  to  one  whkh  is  appendant 
or  appurtenant,  that  is,  attached  to  the  ownership  of  land  (see 
ComiOKs). 

GR068B,  JUUUB  WALDEHAR  (iSaS-rooa),  German  poet; 
the  son  of  a  milltaxy  chaplain,  was  bom  at  Erfurt  on  the  ssth  of 
AprU  1828.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium 
In  Magdeburg,  and  on  leaving  school  and  showing  disiodiaatioa 
for  the  ministry,  entered  an  architect's  office  But  his  mind  was 
bent  upon  literature,  and  in  1849  he  entered  the  ^mivosity 
<rf  Halle,  where,  although  inscribed  as  a  student  of  law,  he  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  ktteis.  His  first  poetical  essay 
was  with  the  tragedy  Cola  di  Riemt  (1851},  followed  m  the  same 
year  by  a  comedy,  Eine  NacJupartte  Skakespeorest  which  was 
at  once  produced  on  the  stage.  The  success  of  these  first  two 
pieces  encouraged  him  to  foOow  literatuie  as  a  {!^rofesBu>n, 
and  proceeding  in  1852  to  Munich,  he  jomed  the  ardef  of  young 
poets  of  whom  Paul  Heyse  {q.v )  and  Hermann  Lingg  <i83»- 
Z905)  were  the  chief  For  six  years  (iSsS'xSdr)  he  was  dramatic 
critic  of  the  ffette  MllMckener  ZiilitHgy  and  was  then  for  a  while 
on  the  staff  of  the  Leipager  lUtatrierle  ZeUkng^  but  in  1862  he 
letumed  fo  Munich  as  editor  of  the  Bayrisckc  Zcitung,  a  post  he 
retained  until  the  paper  ceased  to  exist  in  1867  In  1869  Grosse 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  SckiUer-^tiftung,  and  lived  for 
the  next  few  years  alternately  in  Weimar,  Dresden  and  Munich, 
until,  in  1890,  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Weimar. 
He  was  made  grand-ducal  H of  rat  and  had  the  title  of  **  professor." 
He  died  at  Torbole  on  the  Laigo  di  Garda  00  the  9th  of  May  1903. 

Grosse  was  a  most  prolific  writer  of  novels,  dramas  and  poems. 
As  a  lyric  poet,  especially  in  Cediekte  (1857)  and  Aus  hewegUn 
Tagen,  a  volume  of  poems  (1869),  he  showed  himself  more  to 
advantage  than  in  his  novels,  of  which  latter,  however,  Untreu 
aus  MUleid  (2  vob.,  x868);  Vox  poptUi^  vox  dei  (1869);  Maria 
Mancini  (X871);  Neue  ErtdUimgeH  (1875);  Sophie  Uonnier 
(X876),  and  Bin  Frauenlos  (1888)  are  remarkable  for  a  certain 
elegance  of  style.  His  tragedies,  Die  Yng^inger  (1858);  Tibmw 
(1876),  Johann  von  Sekwaben;  and  the  comedy  Die  steinenu 
^auty  had  considerable  success  on  the  stage. 

QrcMse's  Gesammdit  dramatixke  Werke  appeared  in  7  vol&  in 
Leipag  (1870),  while  his  Enakiende  DidUungem  were  published  at 
Berlin  (6  vols..  1871-1873).  An  edition  of  hjis  selected  works  by 
A.  BarteU  is  tn  preparation.  See  alto  bis  autobiography,  Literartscte 
Ursacbtn  tmd  Wtrkunren  (1896):  R.  Pnitx,  Dte  Literalur  der 
CegfiHwart  (1859/:  J.  EtMi  /.  CrosM  ols  eptxher  DicMer  (167a). 

OROISBHHAIN,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  20  m.  N. 
from  Dresden,  on  the  mam  line  of  railway  (via  Elsterwerda) 
to  Beriln  and  at  the  jtmctionof  lines  to  Priestewitx  and  Frankfort- 
on-Oder.  Pop.  (X905)  12,0x5.  It  has  an  Evangelical  church, 
A  modem  and  a  commercial  school,  a  library  and  an  extensive 
public  paric.  Hie  industries  axe  -very  important,  and  embrace 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  buckskift,  leather, 
^ass  and  mschinery.  Gtossenhain  was  ori^nally  a  Sorb  settle- 
ment. It  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  the  Bohemians,  by  whom 
ft  was  strongly  fortified.  It  afterwaxds  Came  Into  the  possession 
of  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  13x2 
t^  the  maxgraves  of  Brandenburg.  It  suffered  considerably  in 
aU  the  great  German  wars,  and  In  1744  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  On  the  x6th  of  May  x8x3,  a  battle  took  place  here 
between  the  French  and  the  Russians. 

See  G.  W.  Schuberth,  Ckranik  der  Sladt  Grossenhain  (GiXMRnhain, 
1887-1890). 

ORMsnrem,  ROBSRT  (e.  xt75-r453),  English  statesman, 
theologian  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  bora  of  humble  parents 
at  Strsdbxook  in  Suffolk.  He  received  his  education  at  Oxford 
where  he  became  proficient  in  law,  medicine  and  the  natural 
Giraldns  Cambrensis,  whoir  acquainuhce  he  had 


made,.intiodiced  hiiii,  befaro  rr99,  to  WiUiaffl  de  VeK,  bishop 
of  Uerefoxd;  Grosseteste  aq>hred  to  a  post  in  the  bishop's  bouse* 
hold,  but  being  depnved  by  death  of  this  patron  betook  htmself 
to  the  study  of  theofegy  it  is  possible  that  he  nsitied  Paru 
for  this  purpose,  but  he  finally  settled  in  Oxford  as  a  teacher 
His  first  preferment  of  importance  was  the  chaooeUorship  of 
the  university.  He  goioed  considerable  distinction  as  a  leaurer, 
and  was  the  first  rector  of  the  school  which  the  Frandacans 
established  in  Oxford  about  x«S4«  Grasseteste's  leamhig  is 
faigUy  praised  by  Roger  Bacon,  wbo  was  a  severe  cxitic.  Acoofi- 
Ing  to  Badon^  Grosseteste  knew  little  Gieek  or  Hebrew  and  paid 
shght  attention  to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  was  pre-eminent 
among  his  oontemporaxies  for  his  knowledge  of  the  natueal 
sciences.  Between  12x4  and  x  251  Grosseteste  held  in  sucoessaon 
the  archdesconxies  of  Qiester,  Northampton  and  Leioester, 
in  X232,  after  a  severe  illness,  he  resigned  all  his  benefices  and 
preferments  except  one  prebend  whkh  he  held  at  Lincoln. 
His  intention  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  contemplatiw 
piety  But  he  retained  the  office  of  chancdlor,  and  in  XS35 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  undertook  without  delay 
the  reformation  oif  morals  and  clerical  discipline  thxou^iout 
his  vast  diocese.  This  scheme  brought  him  mto  conflict  with 
more  than  one  privileged  coiporation,  but  in  particular  with  his 
osm  chapter,  who  vigorously  di^Hited  his  claim  to  exercise  the 
nght  of  visitation  over  their  community^  The  dispute  raged 
hotly  frosn  1239  to  X245.  It  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
unseemly  violence,  and  those  who  most  approved  of  Grosseteste's 
main  purpose  thought  it  needful  to  warn  him  against  the  mistake 
of  over-xeaL  But  in  1245,  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  papal  court 
at  Lyons,  he  secured  a  favourable  vexdict.  In  ecclesiastical 
politics  the  bishop  belonged  to  the  schod  of  Becket.  His  seal 
for  reform  led  him  to  advance,  on  behalf  of  the  courts-Christian; 
pretensions  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  secular  power  sboufd 
admit.  He  twice  incurred  a  well-merited  rebuke  from  Henry  III 
upon  this  subject;  although  it  was  lefo  for  Edward  I.  to  settk 
the  question  of  principle  in  favour  of  the  state.  The  devotion  of 
Grosseteste  to  the  hierarchical  theories  of  his  age. is  attested  by 
his  correspondence  with  his  chapter  and  the  king.  Against  the 
former  he  upheld  the  prerogative  of  the  bishops;  against  the 
latter  he  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  bishop  to  disregard 
the  commands  of  the  Holy  See.  Where  the  liberries  of  the 
national  church  came  into  conflict  with  the  pretensions  of  Rome 
he  stood  l^  his  own  countryxnen.  Thus  in  X238  he  demanded 
that  the  king  should  iclease  certain  Oxford  scholars  who  had 
assaulted  the  legate  Otho.  But  at  least  up  to  the  year  r247  he 
submitted  patiently  to  papal  encroachments,  contenting  himself 
with  the  protection  Quf  a  special  papal  privilege)  of  his  own 
diocese  from  alien  clerics.  Of  royal  exactions  he  was  more 
impatient;  and  after  the  retirement  of  Archbishop  Saint 
Edmund  {q.v,)  constituted  himsdf  the  ^x>kesman  of  the  clerical 
estate  in  the  Great  Council.  In  1244  he  sat  on  a  committee 
which  was  empanelled  to  consider  a  demand  for  a  subsidy. 
The  Committee  rejected  the  demand,  and  Gxosseteste  foiled  an 
attempt  on  the  king's  part  to  separate  the  deigy  from  the 
baronage.  "  It  is  written,"  the  bishop  said,  "  that  united  we 
stand  and  divided  we  fall." 

It  was,  however,  soon  made  clear  that  the  king  and  pope 
were  in  alliance  to  crush  the  independence  of  the  English  clergy; 
and  from  1250  onwards  Grosseteste  openly  criticized  the  new 
financial  expedients  to  which  Innocent  IV.  had  been  driven  by 
hSs  desperate  conflict  with  the  Empire.  In  the  course  of  a  visit 
which  he  made  to  Innocent  in  this  year,  the  bishop  laid  before 
the  pope  and  cardinals  a  written  memorial  in  which  he  ascribed 
•U  the  evils  of  the  Church  to  the  malignknt  influence  of  the  Curia. 
It  produced  no  effect,  although  the  cardinals  felt  that  Grosseteste 
was  too  influential  to  be  punished  for  his  audacity.  Much 
discouraged  by  his  failure  the  bishop  thought  of  resigning.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  dcdded  to  continue  the  unequal  struggl<^ 
In  1 251  he  protested  against  a  papal  mandate  enjoining  the 
English  clergy  to  pay  Henry  III.  one-tenth  of  thcif  revenues  for 
A  crusade;  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
system  of  provisiens,  a  sum  of  70,000  xnarks  was  annually  drawn 
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lirom  England  by  the  alien  nomineeB  of  Rcmiei  lo  1153,  upon 
being  commanded  to  provide  in  his  own  diocese  for  a  papal 
nephew,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  and  refusal,  not  to 
the  pope  himself  but  to  the  commissioner,  Master  innocent, 
through  whom  he  received  the  mandate.  The  text  of  the 
temonstrance,  as  given  in  'the  Burton  Anru^  and  m  Matthew 
Paris,  has  possibly  been  altered  by  a  focger  who  had  leas  respect 
than  Grosseteste  for  the  papacy  The  language  is  more  violent 
than  that  which  the  bishop  elsewhere  employs.  But  the  general 
aogument,  that  the  papacy  may  command  obedience  only  so  far 
as  its  commands  are  consonant  with  the  teadung  of  Chnst  and 
the  apostles,  is  only  what  should  be  expected  from  an  ecclesi 
asticail  reformer  of  Grosseteste's  time.  There  is  much  more 
reason  for  suspecting  the  letter  addressed  *'  to  tht  nobles  of 
England,  the  dtixens  of  London,  and  the  community  of  the 
whole  realm,"  in  which  Grosseteste  is  represented  as  denouncing 
in  unmeasured  terms  papal  finance  m  all  its  branches.  But  even 
in  this  case  allowance  must  be  made  (<x  the  difference  between 
modem  and  medieval  standards  of  deoonun. 

Grosseteste  numbered  among  his  most  intimate  friends  the 
Franciscan  teacher,  Adam  Marsh  (9.V.).  Through  Adam  be 
came  into  close  relations  with  Simpn  de  Montfort.  From  the 
Franciscan's  lett«:s  it  appears  that  the  earl  had  studied  a  political 
tract  by  Grosseteste  on  the  difference  between  a  monarchy  and 
a  tyranny;  and  that  he  embraced  with  enthusiasm  the  bishop's 
projects  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Their  alliance  began  as  early 
as  X239,  when  Grosseteste  exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  earl.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  political  ideas  of  Montfort  had  matured 
before  the  death  of  Grosseteste;  nor  did  Grosseteste  busy  him- 
self overmuch  with  secular  politics,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
touched  the  interest  of  the  Church.  Grosseteste  realized  that 
the  misrule  of  Henry  III.  and  his  unprincipled  compact  with  the 
papacy  largely  accounted  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  English 
hierarchy  and  the  laxity  of  ecclesiastical  disciplim.  But  he  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  constitutionalist. 

Grosseteste  died  on  the  9th  of  October  1253.  He  must  then 
have,  been  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was 
already  an  elderly  man,  with  a  firmly  established  reputation, 
when  he  became  a  bishop.  As  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  he 
showed  the  same  fiery  zeal  and  versatility  of  which  he  had  given 
proof  in  his  academical  career;  but  the  general  tendency  of 
modern  writers  has  been  to  exaggerate  his  political  and  ecdesi* 
astical  services,  and  to  neglect  his  performances  as  a  scientist  and 
scholar.  The  opinion  of  his  own  age,  as  expressed  by  Matthew 
Paris  and  Roger  Bacon ,  was  very  different.  His  contemporaries, 
while  admitting  the  excellence  of  his  intentions  as  a  statesman, 
lay  stress  upon  his  defects  of  temper  and  discretion.  But  they 
see  in  him  the  pioneer  of  a  literary  and  scientific  mo^ment; 
not  merely  a  great  ecclesiastic  who  patroniased  learning  in  his 
leisure  hours,  but  the  first  mathematician  and  physicist  of  his 
age.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  anticipated,  in  these  fields  of 
thought,  some  of  the  most  striking  ideas  to  which  Roger  Bacon 
subsequently  gave  a  wider  currency. 

See  the  Epistotae  Roberti  Grosseteste  (Rolls  Series,  t86l)  edited  with 
a  valuable  introduction  by  H.  R.  Luard.  Grosseteste's  famous 
memorial  to  the  pope  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  E.  Brown's 
Fasciculus  rerum  expelendarum  et  fupendarum  (1600).  A  tract 
D«  pkisicis,  lineis,  angulis  ethguris  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in 
1503-  A  French  poem,  Le  Chastel  d'amour^  sometimes  attributed 
to  him.  has  been  pnnted  by  the  Caxton  Society.  Two  curious  tracts* 
the  "  Dc  moribus  pueri  ad  mensam  "  (printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde) 
and  the  "  Statuta  familiac  Roberti  urosseteste  "  (printed  by  J.  S. 
Brewer  in  Monumenta  Fmnciscana,  i.  582),  may  be  from  his  pen; 
but  the  editor  of  the  latter  work  ascnbes  it  to  Adam  de  Marsh. 
There  is  less  doubt  respecting  the  Rtules  Seynt  Robert,  a  tract  giving 
advice  for  the  management  of  the  household  of  the  countess  ol 
Lincoln.  For  Grosseteste's  life  and  work  see  Roger  Bacon's  Opus 
moius  (cd.  J.  H.  Bridecs,  1897,  a  vols.)  and  Opera  quaedam  inedita 
(ed.  I.  S.  Brewer,  Rolls  Scries,  1859) ;  M.  Paris's  Ckrenica  wuxjara 
(ed.  H.  R.  Luard.  Rolls  Series,  1872-1883,  5  voU);  and  the  Ms 
by  S.  Pcggc  ( 1 793)  and  F.  S.  Stevenwn  (1899).  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

QROSSETO.  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Tuscany,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Grosseto,  90  m.  S.S.E.  of  Pisa  by  rail.  Pop. 
<  190s)  5856  (town),  884J  (commune).  It  is  3ft  ft.  above  sea-level. 


and  is  almost  drcular  in  shape,  it  b  Mtrmmded  by  fortification, 
constructed  by  Francis  I  (1574-1587)  and  Ferdinand  1.  (1587- 
1609),  wluch  form  a  hexagonal  eooeinie  with  piojeaing  bastions, 
with  two  gates  only.  The  small  cathedral,  begun  inr  1394,  is 
built  oi  red  and  white  marble  alternating,  in  the  itahan  Gothic 
^tyle,  it  was  restored  in  1855.  The  dtadd  was  built  m  1311  by 
the  Sienese.  Grosseto  ii  on  the  maia  line  from  Pisa  to  Rome, 
and  is  also  the  starting-point  (Montepescali,  6  m.  to  the  N,  is  the 
exact  point  of  divergence)  of  a  brandi  line  to  Ascumo  and 
Siena. 

The  town  dates  from  the  middle  ages.  In  1x38  the  episcopal 
see  was  transferred  thither  from  RuaeUae:  In  1230  it,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Maremaia,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  came  under  the 
donunion  of  Siena.  By  the  peace  of  1559,  however,  it  passed 
toCosimoI  of  Tuscany  Inx745themaUriahadpowntosudi 
an  extent,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  drainage  works,  that 
Grosseto  had  only  648  inhabitants,  thodgh  in  1224  it  had  3000 
tneft  who  bore  arms  Leopold  I.  renewed  diaioage  opemtwns, 
and  by  1836  the  population  had  nsen  to  2392.  Ihe  malaria  is 
not  yet  entirely  conquered,  however,  and  theofiidal  headqnaneit 
of  the  province  arc  in  summer  transferred  to  Scansano  (1837  ft.), 
30  m.  to  the  S.E.  by  road 

GROSSL  GIOVANNI  FRANCBSOO  (?~t699),  one  of  the 
greatest  Italian  singers  of  the  age  of  bd  canton,  better  known  as 
Siface,  was  bom  at  Pescia  in  Tuscany  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  He  entered  the  papal  chapel  in  1675,  and  later 
sang  at  Venice.  He  derived  his  nickname  of  Siface  from  hb 
impersonation  of  that  character  in  an  opera  of  Cavalli.  It  has 
generally  been  said  that  he  appeared  as  Siface  in  Alessandro 
Scarlatti's  AUlndate,  but  the  confusion  is  due  to  his  having  sung 
the  part  of  Milndate  in  Scarbtlj*s  Pompeo  at  Naples  in  iMj. 
In  1687  he  was  sent  to  London  by  the  duke  of  Modena.  to  become 
a  member  of  the  chapel  of  James  II  He  probably  did  much 
for  the  introduction  of  Italian  music  into  England,  but  soott 
left  the  country  on  account  of  the  climate.  Among  Purcell's 
harpsichord  music  is  an  air  entitled  "  Sefauchi's  Farewell" 
He  was  murdered  in  1699  on  the  road  between  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  probably  by  the  agents  of  a  nobleman  with  whose  wife 
he  had  a  liaison. 

See  Corrado  Ricci's  Vtta  Barocca  (Milan,  1904). 

GROSSL  TOMMASO  (i79i'i8s3)«  Lombard  poet  and  novelist, 
was  born  at  Bellanoi,on  the  Lakeof  Como.on  the  20th  of  January 
X  79 1.  He  took  his  degree  in  law  at  Pavia  in  1 8 10,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Milan  to  exercise  his  profession;  but  the  Austriaa 
government,  suspecting  his  loyalty,  interfered  with  his  prospects, 
and  in  consequence  Gross!  was  a  simple  notary  all  bis  IKe.  That 
the  suspicion  was  well  grounded  he  soon  showed  by  writing  in  the 
Milanese  dialect  the  battle  poem  La  Prineidtt  in  which  he 
described  with  vivid  colours  the  tragical  death  of  Prina,  chief 
treasurer  during  the  empire,  whom  the  people  of  Milan,  instigated 
by  Austrian  agitators,  had  torn  to  pieces  and  dragged  through 
the  streeu  of  the  town  (18x4).  The  poem,  being  anonyiBOus, 
was  first  attributed  to  the  celelxated  Porta,  but  Grossi  of 
his  own  accord  acknowledged  himself  the  author.  In  1816  he 
published  other  two  poems,  written  likewise  in  Milanese— filK 
Golden  Rain  (La  Pioggiad'oro)  and  ThtPutitiM  (La  Fuggitiva). 
These  compositions  secured  him  the  fricsidship  of  Porta  and 
Manzoni,  and  the  three  poets  came  to  form  a  sort  of  romantic 
Uterary  triumvirate.  Grossi  took  advantage  of  the  popuhrity 
of  his  Milanese  poems  to  try  Italian  verse,  into  whidi  he  sought 
to  introduce  the  nsoving  realism  which  had  given  such  satisfaction 
in  his  eariicst  compositions;  and  in  this  he  was  entirely  successful 
with  his  poem  JUegonda  (1814)*  He  next  wrote  an  epic  poem, 
entitled  The  Lombards  in  the  Ffrst  Orusade^  a  work  of  which 
Manzoni  makes  honourable  mention  in  /  Pronutsi  Spon.  This 
composition,  which  was  published  by  subscription  (1826),  at- 
tained a  success  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  Italian  poem 
within  the  century.  The  example  of  Manaoni  Indnoed  Otossi 
to  write  an  historical  novel  entitled  Marco  VinotUi  (1834)'*' 
a  work  which  contains  passages  of  fine  description  and  deep 
pathos.  A  little  later  Gcossi  pubUsbed  a  tale  in  verse.  Ulrico oiid 
lAda,  but  with  this  publication  his  poetical  activity  ceased. 
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After  Us  maniafle  in  1838  he  amtinned  to  enploy  Umself  as 
a  notanr  in  Milan  tiU  his  death  od  the  xoth  ol  0eoemher  1853. 
Hi*  M/tf  by  Cantu  appeared  at  MiJan  in  1854. 

OROflSMITH*  OBOROK  (1847-  ),  English  comedian,  was 
bom  on  the  gth  of  December  1847,  the  son  ol  a  law  reporter  and 
entertainer  of  the  same  name.  After  some  yean  of  journalistic 
work  be  started  aboitt  1870  as  a  public  eateitainer,  with  songs 
sad  recitations;  but  in  1877  he  began  a  long  coBnenon  with  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operaa  at  the  Saroy  Theatre,  London,  in 
Tke  Scrterer.  For  twelve  years  he  had  the  leadmg  part,  his 
capacity  lor  "  patter-songs,"  and  his  huasorous  acting,  dancing 
and  singing  marking  his  creations  of  the  chief  characters  in  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  as  the  eipresaion  %4  a  highly  original 
mdividuality.  In  18S9  he  left  the  Savoy,  and  again  set  up  as  an 
eatertatner,  visiting  all  the  cities  ol  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  but  retiring  in  rgox.  Among  other  books  be  wrote  The 
RtmniMftiues  cf  o  Society  Chwm  (r888);  and,  with  his  brother 
Weedon,  Tkg  Diary  of  a  Ntbody  (1894).  His  humorous  songs 
sod  sketches  numbered  over  six  hundred.  His  younger  brother, 
Weedon  Grossmith,  who  waa  educated  as  a  painter  and  exhihited 
ai  the  Academy,  also  took  to  the  stage,  his  fint  notable  success 
being  m  the  PtuUomime  Rekearsaii  in  i8q4  he  went  into  manage* 
meat  00  his  own  account,  and  had  much  success  as  a  comedian. 
George  Grossmith's  two  sons,  Laurence  OnMsmitb  and  George 
Groumith,  jus.,  were  both  actors,  the  latter  becoming  a  well* 
known  figure  in  the  musical  comedies  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
LoadoB. 

GR06  VENTRES  (Fr.  lor  "Gieat  Bellies"),  or  AntNA.  a 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Algbnquian  stock,  llie 
name  is  said  to  have  reference  to  the  greediness  of  the  people, 
but  more  probably  originated  from  their  prominent  tattooing. 
They  are  settled  at  Fort  Belknap  agency,  Montana.  The  name 
hss  also  been  given  to  other  tribes,  r.f.  the  Hidatsa  or  Minitari, 
now  at  Fort  Berthold,  North  Dakota. 

GROTE,  OBORQB  (1 794-187 Ot  English  historian  of  Greece, 
wu  bom  on  the  T7th  of  November  1794,  at  Clay  Hill  near 
Bedcenham  in  Kent.  His  grandfather,  Andreas,  originally  a 
Bremen  merchant,  was  one  of  the  founders  (ist  of  January  1766) 
of  the  banking-house  of  Grote,  Prescott  A:  Company  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  London  (the  name  of  Grote  did  not  disappear 
fram  the  firm  till  1879).  His  father,  also  Geoige,  married  (1793) 
Seiina,  daughter  of  Henry  Peckwell  (1747-1787),  minister  of  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon's  chapel  in  Westminster  (descended 
from  a  Huguenot  family,  the  de  Blossets,  who  had  left  Touraine 
en  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes),  and  had  one  daughter 
and  ten  sons,  of  whom  the  historian  was  the  eldest.  Educated 
at  first  by  his  mother,  George  Grvte  was  sent  to  the  Sevenoaks 
grammar  school  (1800-1804)  and  afterwards  to  Charterhouse 
(1804-1810),  wheie  he  studied  under  Dr  Raine  in  company 
with  Connop  Thirtwall,  George  and  Horace  Waddington  and 
Henry  Havelock.  In  spite  of  GfOte*s  school  successes,  his 
father  refused  to  send  him  to  the  university  and  put  him  in  the 
bank  in  1 8to.  He  spent  aU  his  spare  time  in  the  study  of  chissics, 
history,  metaf^ysics  and  political  economy,  and  in  learning 
German,  French  and  Italian.  Driven  by  his  mother's  Puritanism 
and  his  father's  contempt  for  academic  leanung  to  outside 
society,  be  became  intimate  with  Charies  Hay  Cameron,  who 
strengthened  him  in  his  love  of  philosophy,  and  George  W. 
Norman,  through  whom  he  met  hia  wife.  Miss  Harriet  Lewin 
(see  bdow).  After  various  difficulties  the  marriage  took  place 
on  the  5th  of  March  1820.  and  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  union. 
In  the  meanwhile  Grote  had  finally  decided  his  philosophic 
and  political  attitude.  In  1817  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  David  Ricardo.  and  through  him  of  James  Mill  and  Jeremy 
Bentham.  He  settled  in  tBio  in  a  house  attached  to  the  bank 
in  ThreadnCedle  Street,  where  his  only  child  died  a  week  after 
its  birth.  During  Mrs  Grate's  skm  convalescence  at  Hampsiead, 
he  wrote  his  first  published  work,  the  Slalemtnt  a/  tlu  QuesiUm 
9f  ParlUunentary  Refdrm  (182 1).  in  reply  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  article  in  the  Edinburgft  Retiew^  advocating 
popular  representation,  vote  by  ballot  and  short  parliaments. 
In  i8as  be  published  in  the  Momint  Ckroniele  (April)  a  letter 


against  Canning^  attack  «n  Lord  John  Russell,  and  edited,  or 
rather  pe«wrote»  some  discursive  papers  of  Bentham,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  Anafysis  a/  tkc  Infimenu  of  Natural 
Bdigiam  am  tka  Temporal  Happiness  of  Mankind  ky  Philip 
Beanekamp  (i8aa).  The  book  was  published  in  the  name  of 
Richard  Carhle,  then  in  gaol  at  Dorchester.  Though  not  a 
member  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Utilitarian  Society  (1822-1823),  he  took 
a  great  interest  in  a  society  lor  reading  and  discussion,  which 
met  (from  1823)  in  a  room  at  the  bank  before  business  hours 
twice  a  week.  From  the  Paetknnuna  Papers  (pp.  aa,  24)  it  ia 
dear  that  Mn  Grote  was  wrong  in  asserting  that  she  fiirst  is 
1825  (autttBUi)  suggested  the  History  of  Creou;  the  book  was 
already  in  preparation  in  i8aa,  though  what  was  then  written 
was  subsequently  recmntructed.  In  1826  Grote  published  in 
the  Westminsier  Review  (April)  a  critidsm  oi  Mitford's  History 
of  CreecCi  which  shows  that  his  ideas  were  already  in  order. 
From  i8a6  to  i8jo  he  was  hard  at  work  with  J.  S.  Mill  and 
Henry  Brougham  in  the  organization  of  the  new  "  university  " 
in  Gower  Street.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  council  which  organ- 
ized the  faculties  and  the  curriculum;  but  in  1630^  owing  to  a 
difference  with  Mill  as  to  an  appointment  to  one  of  the  philo- 
sophical chain,  he  resigned  his  position. 

In  1830  he  went  abroad,  and,  attracted  by  the  political  crisis, 
spent  some  nuiuths  in  Paris  in  the  society  of  the  Liberal  leaden. 
Receiird  by  his  father's  death  (6lh  ol  July),  be  not  on^  became 
manager  of  the  bank,  but  took  a  leading  position  among  the  city 
Radicals.  In  1831  he  published  his  important  Essentials  of 
Parliamenltry  Reform  (an  elaboration  of  his  previous  Statement), 
and,  after  refusing  to  stand  aa  parliamentary  candidate  for  the 
dty  in  183 1,  changed  his  mind  and  was  dected  head  of  the  poll, 
with  three  other  Liberals,  in  December  1832.  After  serving  in 
three  parliaments,  he  resigned  in  1841,  by  which  time  his  party 
(*'  the  philosophic  Radicals  ")  had  dwindled  away.  During  these 
yean  of  active  public  life,  his  interest  in  Greek  history  and 
philoeophy  had  increased,  and  after  a  trip  to  Italy  in  1842,  he 
severed  his  oonnexioo  with  the  bank  and  devoted  himself  te 
literature.  In  1846  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  History  appeared, 
and  the  remaining  ten  between  1847  and  the  spring  <^  1856. 
In  1845  with  Mdesworth  and  Raikes  Currie  he  gave  monetary 
assistance  to  Aoguste  Comte  (9.V.),  then  in  financial  difficulties. 
Hw  formatioD  of  the  Sonderbund  (aoth  of  July  1847)  led  him  to 
visit  Switaeriand  and  study  for  himself  a  condition  of  things 
In  some  sense  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  states. 
This  visit  resulted  in  the  publication  in  the  Speclntar  of  seven 
weekly  letters,  collected  in  book  form  at  the  end  of  1847  (see  a 
letter  to  de  Tocqueville  in  Mn  Grate's  reprint  of  the  Seten 
Letters,  1876). 

In  1856  Grote  began  to  prepare  his  wories  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of  Sokrates  (3  vols.) 
appeared  In  1865,  but  the  work  on  Aristotle  he  waa  not  destined 
to*complete.  He  had  finished  the  Organon  and  was  about  to 
deal  with  the  metaphysical  and  physical  treatises  when  he  died 
on  the  18th  of  June  1871,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  chancter  and  self-control,  unfailing 
courtesy  and  unswerving  devotion  to  what  he  considered  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  To  colleagues  and  jobordinatea 
alike,  he  was  considerate  and  tolerant;  he  was  unassuming, 
trustworthy  in  the  smallest  detail,  accurate  and  comprehensive 
in  thought,  energetic  and  conscientious  In  aaion.  Yet,  hidden 
under  his  calm  exterior  there  was  a  burning  enthusiasm  and  a 
depth  of  passion  of  which  only  his  intimate  friends  were  aware. 

His  work  may  best  be  considered  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Crote^s  Services  to  Education. — He  took,  as  already  stated, 
an  important  part  in  the  foundation  and  organization  of  the 
original  um'versity  of  London,  which  began  its  public  work  in 
Gower  Street  on  the  a8th  of  October  1828,  and  in  1836,  on  the 
•incorporation  of  the  university  of  London  proper,  became  knowB 
as  University  College.  In  1849  he  was  re*elected  to  the  council, 
in  t86o  he  became  treasurer,  aad  on  the  death  of  Brougham 
(t868)  president.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  work  of  the 
college,  presented  to  it  the  Marmor  Homericum,  and  finally 
bequeathed  the  reversiaa  of  |6ooo  lor  the  endowment  ol  a  duk 
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«f  philotopby  of  mind  and  logic  The  eDohunents  of  tfab  nmi 
were,  however,  to  be  held  over  and  added  to  the  principal  if  at 
any  time  the  holder  of  the  chair  should  be  '*  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  of  any  other  religious  persuasion."  In 
1850  the  senate  of  the  university  was  reconstituted,  and  Grote 
was  one  of  seven  eminent  men  who  were  added  to  it.  Eventually 
he  became  the  strongest  advocate  for  open  examinations,  for  the 
claims  not  only  of  philosophy  and  classics  but  also  of  natural 
science,  and,  as  vice-chancellor  in  i86a,  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  examinations.  This  latter  reform  was  carried  in  x868. 
He  succeeded  his  friend  Henry  Hallam  as  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1859,  and  took  part  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
departments  of  antiquities  and  natural  science. 

The  honours  which  he  received  in  recognition  of  these  services 
were  as  follows:  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  (1853);  LL.D.  Cambridge 
(1861);  F.R.S.  (1857);  honorary  professor  of  ancient  history 
in  the  Royal  Academy  (1859).  By  the  French  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  he  was  made  ooncqxmdent  (X857) 
and  foreign  associate  (the  first  Englishman  since  Macaiilay) 
(1864).  In  1869  he  refused  Gladstone's  offer  of  a  peerage. 

s.  P^itkal  Career. — In  politics  Grote  belonged  to  the  "  phflo- 
sophic  Radicals  "  of  the  sdiool  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  Bentham,  whose 
chief  principles  were  representative  government,  vote  by  ballot, 
the  tbolition  of  a  state  church,  frequent  elections.  He  adhered 
to  these  principles  throughout,  and  refused  to  countenance  any 
reforms  which  were  incompatibie  with  them.  By  this  uncom'* 
promising  attitude,  he  gradually  lost  all  his  supporters  save  a 
few  men  of  like  rigidity.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  dear,  logical 
and  impressive,  and  on  select  committees  his  common  sense 
was  most  valuable.  For  his  qweches  see  A.  Bain  in  the  Minor 
Works;  see  also  Ballot. 

3.  The  History  of  Creeu. — It  ia  on.  this  work  that  Grote's 
reputation  mainly  rests.  Though  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  its  production,  it  b  still  in  some  sense  the  text-book. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  "  Legendary  "  and  the  "  Historical  " 
Greece.  The  former,  owing  to  the  development  of  comparative 
mythology,  is  now  of  little  authority,  and  portions  of  part  ii. 
are  obsolete  owing  partly  to  the  immense  accumulations  of  epi- 
graphic  and  archaeological  research,  partly  to  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  Aristotelian  ConstUuiion  of  Athens,  and  partly 
also  to  the  more  careful  weighing  of  evidence  which  Grote  himself 
misinterpreted.  The  interest  of  the  work  h  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  it  contains  a  wonderful  mass  of  information  carefully 
collected  from  all  sources,  arranged  on  a  simple  |Aan«  and  ex- 
pressed in  direct  forcible  language.  It  is  in  this  respect  one  of 
the  few  great  comprehensive  histories  in  our  possession,  great  in 
scope,  conception  and  accomplishment.  But  more  than  this  it  is 
Interesting  as  among  the  first  works  in  which  Greek  history 
became  a  separate  study,  based  on  real  evidence  and  governed 
by  the  criteria  of  modem  historical  science.  Further  Grote, 
a  practical  man,  a  rationalist  and  an  enthusiast  for  democracy, 
was  the  first  to  consider  Greek  political  development  with  a 
sympathetic  interest  (see  Gsbbce:  History,  Antiont,  section 
"  Authorities  ")*  in  opposition  to  the  Tory  attitiide  of  Jcrfm 
Gillies  and  Mitford,  who  had  written  under  the  influence  of  horror 
at  the  French  RevoAution.  On  the  whole  his  work  waa  done  with 
impartiality,  and  more  recent  study  has  only  confirmed  his 
general  conclusions.  Much  has  been  made  of  his  defective 
accounts  of  the  tyrants  and  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  his 
opinion  that  Greek  history  ceased  to  be  interesting  or  instructive 
after  Chaeronea.  It  is  true  that  he  confined  his  interest  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  city  state  and  neglected  the  wider  diffusion  of  the 
Greek  culture*  but  this  is  after  all  merdy  a  criticism  of  the  title 
of  the  book.  The  value  of  the  History  consists  to-day  primarily 
in  its  examination  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  its  growth  and 
decline,  an  examination  which  is  still  the  most  inspiring,  and  in 
general  the  most  instructive,  in  any  language.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  battles  and  military  operations  generally  Grote  was  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  country.  In  this 
icspcct  he  is  inferior  to  men  like  Ernst  Curtius  and  G.  B.  Grundy. 

4.  In  Philosophy  Grote  was  a  follower  of  the  Mills  and 
imtham.  J.  S.  MiU  paid  a  tribatt  to  bias  in  the  prdace  tA^ihe 


thifdeditionof  Us  RmmmatiomofSir  Wm.  HamUton's  PkBosopky, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  empirical  schod  owed  a  grent  dol 
to  his  sound,  accumte  thinking,  untrammelled  by  any  reverence 
for  authority,  technique  and  conventioiL  In  dealing  witk  Plato 
he  was  handicapped  by  this  very  common  sense,  which  prevented 
him  from  appreciating  the  theory  of  ideas  in  its  widest  lelatioDs. 
His  Ptato  is  important  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  generally 
neglected  passayi  of  Plato  in  ynbidi  he  seems  to  indulge  in  mere 
Socratic  dialwt ir  rather  than  to  seek  knowledge;  it  is,  therdore, 
to  be  read  as  a  co^sective  to  the  ordinary  criticism  of  Plato. 
The  more  congenial  study  of  Aristotle,  thoogh  inoonplete,  a 
more  valuable  in  the  positive  sense,  and  has  not  recdved  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Perhaps  Grote*s  most  distinctive  contribtt* 
tion  to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  h  his  chapter  in  the 
History  0/  Greece  on  the  Sophists,  of  whom  he  took  a  view  some> 
what  more  favourable  than  has  been  accepted  bdore  or  since. 

His  wife,  Hakuet  Lewin  (1791-X878),  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lewin,  a  retired  Indian  dvilian,  settled  in  Southampton. 
After  her  marriage  with  Grote  in  1820  she  devoted  hersdf  to  the 
subjects  in  which  he  was  interested  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  literary,  political  and  philoaophtcal  circle  in  which  he  lived. 
She  carefully  read  the  proofs  of  his  work  and  relieved  iitm  of 
anxiety  in  connexion  with  his  property.  Among  her  writings  are: 
Memoir  of  Ary  Schejfer  (i860);  ColUcted  Papers  (1862);  and 
her  biography  of  her  husband  (1873).  Another  publication, 
The  Philosophical  Radicals  of  1832  (privately  drculated  in  xB66), 
is  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  Reform  movement  of 
1833  to  X843,  especially  on  Moleswortb. 

BiBLtOGKA  PHY.—- The  Historjof  GreecepuasA  throo^  five  editions 
the  fifth  (10  vols..  1888)  being  final.  An  edition  covering  the  period 
from  Solon  to  403,  with  new  notes  and  excursuses,  waa  published  by 
J.  M.  Mitchell  and  M.  O.  B.  Caspari  in  1907.  The  Plato  was  finally 
edited  by  Alexander  Bain  in  4  vols.  See  Mrs  Grate's  Personal 
Life  of  George  CrMe,  and  article  in  DicL  Nat.  Biog.  by  G.  Craom 
Robertson.  (J.  M.  M.) 

OROTBFEIfD,  OEORO  FRISDRICH  (x  77^1853},  German 
epigraphkt,  was  born  at  Mttnden  in  Hanover  on  the  9th  of  June 
1775.  He  was  educated  partly  in  his  native  town,  partly  at 
lifeld,  where  be  remained  till  1795,  when  he  entered  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  and  there  becamt  the  friend  of  H«yne,  IVchseA 
and  Heeren.  Heyne's  reeonunendation  procured  for  him  an 
assistant  mastership  in  the  Gdltingen  gymnasium  in  1797. 
While  there  he  published  his  worit  De  pasigraphia  tioe  Sfriptnm 
universali  (1799),  Vrhidi  led  to  his  appointment  in  1803  as 
prorector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort^n^Main,  and  shortly 
afterwards  as  conrector.  Grotefend  was  best  known  during  his 
lifetime  as  a  Latin  and  Italian  philologist,  though  the  attention 
he  paid  to  his  own  language  is  shown  by  his  Anfangsg^nde  der 
deutschen  Poesie,  published  in  1815,  and  his  foundation  of  a 
sodety  for  investigating  the  German  tongue  in  1817.  In  182 1 
he  became  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Hanover,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  his  retirement  in  1849.  In  1823-1824  appeared 
his  revised  edition  of  Wenck's  Latin  grammar,  in  two  volumes, 
followed  by  a  smaller  grammar  for  the  use  of  schoob  in  1826; 
in  1835-1838  a  systematic  attempt  to  explain  the  fragmentary 
remains  of  the  Umbrian  dialect,  entitled  Rudimenla  lingna* 
Umbricae  ex  inscriplionibus  antiquis  enodala  (in  dght  parts) ;  and 
in  1839  a  work  of  similar  character  upon  Oscan  {Rudimonia 
linguae  Oscae),  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  important 
memcsr  on  the  coins  of  Bactria,  under  the  name  of  Die  UUmaen  der 
griechischent  parthischen,  und  indoshylhischon  Konige  von  Boctrien 
und  don  L&ndern  am  Indus*  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  his 
favourite  subiect,  and  brought  out  a  work  in  five  parts.  Zur 
Geographie  nnd  GeschichU  vonAhUalien  (1840-1842).  Previously, 
in  1836,  he  had  written  a  preface  to  Wagcnfeld's  translation  of  the 
spuriout  Sanchonialhon  of  Pbilo  Byblius,  which  was  alleged  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  Portuguese 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Merinhao.  But  it  was  in  the  East 
rather  than  In  the  West  that  Grotefend  did  his  greatest  work. 
The  cundform  inscriptions  of  Persia  had  for  some  time  been 
attracting  attention  in  Europe;  exact  copies  of  them  had  been 
published  by  the  elder  Niebuhr,  who  lost  his  eyesight  over  the 
work;  and  Groidend's  friend,  Tychsen  of  Rostock,  believed 
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ikkt  he  hid  aacertAined  the  duuictenin  thecduma,  now  known 
to  be  Pcfsian,  to  be  alphabetic  At  thit  point  Grotefend  took 
the  matter  up.  Hb  fiitt  docovery  waa  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  oC  G5ttingen  in  1800,  and  reviewed  by  Tycfaaen 
two  years  afterwards.  In  i8xs  he  gave  an  account  of  it  in 
Heercn's  great  woik  00  ancient  history,  and  in  1837  published 
his  Neiu  BeUr§it  tm  EHdtUenmg  der  persepotUBnisektH  KeU^ 
sckr^.  Three  years  later  appeared  his  Ntue  Beitrti*  tur 
BrUhOenmg  ier  bnbyhmsekem  KeilsekriJI.  His  dixovery  may 
be  sttmmed  up  as  follows:  (1)  that  the  Persian  inscriptions 
contain  three  different  forms  of  cuneiform  writing,  so  that  the 
decipherment  of  the  one  would  give  the  key  to  the  decipherment 
of  the  otheis;  (a)  that  the  characten  of  the  Persian  column  are 
alphabetic  and  not  syllabic;  (3)  th^t  they  must  be  read  from 
left  to  right;  (4)  that  the  alphabet  constsU  of  forty  letters, 
including  signs  for  kmg  and  short  vowels;  and  (5}  that  the 
PenepoKtan  inscriptions  are  written  in  Zend  (which,  however, 
is  not  the  case),  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Achae> 
menlan  princes.  The  process  whereby  Grotefend  arrived  at 
these  conclusions  b  a  prominent  illustration  of  perMvering 
genius  (see  CuNEivoaii).  A  solid  basis  had  thus  been  laid  for 
the  interpreution  of  the  Peisian  inscriptions,  and  all  that 
remained  was  to  work  out  the  results  of  Grotefend's  brilliant 
disooveiy,  a  task  ably  performed  by  Bumouf,  Lassen  and 
Rawlinson.  Grotefend  died  on  the  isth  of  I>ecemberi8s3. 

6B0TIM|UB»  strictly  a  form  of  decorative  art,  in  painting 
or  sculpture,  consisting  of  fantastic  shapes  of  human  beings, 
animals  and  the  like,  joined  together  by  wreaths  of  flowers, 
garlands  or  arabesques.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  any  whim- 
sical design  or  decorative  style,  if  characterized  by  unnatonl 
distortion,  and,  general^,  to  anything  ludicrous  or  extravagantly 
fanciful.  "  Grotesque  **  comes  throufl^  the  French  from  the 
ItaL  grotUsco,  an  adjective  formed  from  groUa,  which  has  been 
corrupted  in  English  to  "grotto."  The  commonly  accepted 
ex|)^anation  of  the  spedal  use  of  the  term  "  grotesque  **  is  that 
this  particular  form  of  decorative  art  was  most  frequently  found 
in  the  excavated  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  dwellinp  found  in 
Italy,  to  which  was  applied  the  name  potte.  The  derivation  of 
groUa  is  through  popular  Lat.  cruptc  or  gntpta  (cf.  "  crypt  "), 
from  Gr.  jKp6m|,  a  vault,  Kp6rrc(r,  to  hide.  Such  a  term  would 
be  applicable  both  to  the  buried  dwellings  of  ancient  Italy,  and 
to  a  cavern,  artificial  or  natural,  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
An  interesting  parallel  with  this  origin  of  the  word  is  found  in 
that  of  "  antic,"  now  meaning  a  freak,  a  jest,  absurd  fancy,  &r. 
This  word  is  the  same  as  "  antique,"  and  was,  like  "  grotesque,** 
firat  applied  to  the  fanciful  decorations  of  ancient  art. 

OROTH.  KLAUS  (18x9-1899),  Low  German  poet,  was  bom 
at  Heide  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  24th  of  April  18x9.  After 
studying  at  the  seminary  in  Tondem  (i838-x84i>,  he  became  a 
teacher  at  the  girls*  school  in  his  native  village,  but  in  1847  went 
to  Rid  to  qualify  for  a  highd  educational  post.  lU-health 
intexTupted  his  studies  and  it  was  not  until  1853  that  he  was  ablo 
to  resume  them  at  Kiel  In  X856  he  took  the  tlegree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  in  1858  settled  as  frhotdoeent  in 
German  literature  and  languages  at  Rid,  where,  in  x866,  he  was 
made  professor,  and  where  he  Uved  untfl  his  death  on  the  xst 
of  June  x8q9.  In  his  Low  German  {PlaUieutsek)  lyrk  and  epic 
poems,  which  reflect  the  influence  of  Johann  Peter  Hebel  (9.V.), 
Cfoth  gives  poetic  expression  to  the  country  life  of  his  northern 
home;  and  though  hb  descriptions  may  not  always  reflect  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  pessantry  of  Hobtdn  as  faithfully 
as  those  of  F.  Renter  {q.t.),  yet  Groth  b  a  lyric  poet  of  genuine 
inspiration.  Hb  chief  works  are  Qmckb^m,  YelksUbm  in 
ptaUdeutsckem  CediekUn  DUmancher  Mtmdart  (1853;  25th  ed. 
1900;  and  in  High  German  translations,  notably  by  M.  J. 
Berchem,  Krdeld,  X896);  and  two  volumes  of  stories,  VeHettn 
(X8SS-1859,  3rd  ed.  1881);  abo  Foer  ds  Ccem  (1858)  and  Ui 
min  Jumtfparadies  (1875)* 
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eROTR,  PAOl  HRIMRICH  VOW  (X843-  ),  German 
mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg  on  the  33rd  of  June  X843. 
He  was  educated  at  Freiberg,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  x868.  After  holding  from  1873  the  diair 
of  mineralogy  at  Strasbuxg,  he  was  in  1883  appointed  professor 
of  mineralogy  and  curator  of  im'nerab  in  the  state  museum 
at  MtmidL  He  carried  on  extensive  researches  on  crystab  and 
minerab,  and  ^bo  on  rocks;  and  published  Tabdlarisdu 
Cbersida  der  einfackm  Mineralien  (1874-1898),  and  Pkysi- 
kaKscke  KrystattograpkU  (X876-X895,  ed.  4, 1905).  He  edited  for 
some  years  the  ZeiUckrififUr  KryHattoirapkie  imd  MineralogU. 

OROnUS,  HUOO  (rs83-x645),  in  hb  native  country  Huig  van 
Groot,  but  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  latinbed  form 
of  the  nam^,  Dutch  puUidst  and  stateaman,  waa  bom  at  Delft 
on  Easter  day,  the  xoth  of  April  1583.  The  Groots  were  a  branch 
of  a  family  of  distinction,  which  had  been  noble  in  France,  but 
had  removed  to  the  Low  Countries  xxu>re  than  a  century  before. 
Their  French  lume  was  de  Comets,  and  thb  cadet  branch  had 
taken  the  name  of  Groot  on  the  marriage  of  Hugo's  great-grand- 
father with  a  Dutch  hdreas.  The  father  of  Hugo  was  a  Uwyer 
in  considerable  practice,  who  had  four  times  served  the  office 
of  burgomaster  of  Ldden,  and  waa  one  of  the  three  curators 
of  the  unfvezsity  of  that  place. 

In  the  axmab  of  piecodous  gem'ns  there  b  no  greater  prodigy 
on  record  than  Hugo  Grotius,  who  was  able  to  make  good  Latin 
verses  at  nine,  was  ripe  for  the  university  at  twelve,  and  at 
fifteen  edited  the  encydopaedic  work  of  Martianus  Capella. 
At  Ldden  he  was  much  noticed  by  J.  J.  Scaliger,  whose  habit 
it  was  to  engage  hb  young  friends  in  the  editing  of  some  classical 
text.  At  fifteen  Grotius  accompanied  Count  Justin  of  Nassau, 
and  the  grand  pensionary  J.  van  Olden  Bameveldt  on  tfadr 
spedal  embassy  to  the  court  of  France.  After  a  year  spent  in 
acquiring  the  language  and  making  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  men  of  France,  Grotius  returned  home.  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  law  at  Ldden,  and  entered  on  practice  as  an 
advocate. 

Notwithstanding  hb  successes  in  hb  profession,  hb  incSnation 
was  to  h'terature.  In  x6oo  he  edited  the  remains  of  Aratus, 
with  the  versions  of  Cicero,  Germanicus  and  Avienus.  Of  the 
Gtrmanicus  Scaliger  says — "  A  better  text  than  that  which 
Grotius  has  given,  it  b  imposdble  to  give  ";  but  it  b  probaUe 
that  Scaliger  had  himself  been  the  reviser.  Grotius  vied  with 
(he  Latinists  of  hb  day  in  the  compodtiou  of  Latin  verses. 
Some  lines  on  the  siege  of  Ostend  spread  hb  fame  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  learned.  He  wrote  three  dramas  in  Latin: — 
Ckristus  paiieMs;  S^pkampkaneaSf  on  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
hb  brethren;  and  Adamus  txtd,  a 'production  ttQl  remembered 
as  having  given  hints  to  Milton.  The  Sopkompkaneas  was 
transUted  into  Dutch  by  Vondd,  and  into  Englbh  by  Frauds 
(Soldsmith  (X652);  the  Ckristus  paliens  into  English  by  George 
Sandys  (X640). 

In  X603  the  United  Provinces,  dedring  to  transmit  to  posterity 
some  account  of  their  strag^  with  Spain,  determined  to  appoint 
a  hbtoriographer.  The  choice  of  the  states  fdl  upon  Grotius, 
though  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  not  cStnd 
himself  for  the  post.  There  was  some  talk  at  thb  time  in  Paris 
of  calling  Grotius  to  be  librarian  of  the  royal  library.  But  it  was 
a  ruse  of  the  Jesuit  party,  who  wished  to  persuade  th^  public 
that  the  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Isaac  Caaaubon  did 
not  proceed  from  theological  motives,  since  they  were  ready 
to  appoint  a  Ptotestant  in  the  penon  of  Grotius. 

Hb  next  prderment  was  that  of  advocate-general  of  the 
fisc  for  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zedand.  Thb  waa  followed 
by  hb  marrbge,  in  x6o8,  to  Marie  Reigersberg,  a  lady  of  family 
in  Zedand,  a  woman  of  great  capadty  and  noble  disposition. 

Grotius  had  already  passed  from  occupation  with  the  dassics 
to  studies  more  immediately  connected  with  hb  profession. 
In  the  winter  of  1604  he  composed  (but  did  not  publbh)  a  treatise 
entitled  Dejure  praedae.  The  MS.  remained  unknown  till  1868, 
when  it  was  brought  to  light,  and  printed  at  the  Hague  under  the 
auspices  of  Pfofesaor  Fruln.  It  shows  that  the  prindpba  and  the 
plan  of  the  cdebnted  D$jm€  bM,  whkh  wis  MC  mmpaatd 
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till  i6a5,more  than  twenty  yean  iflerphad  already  been  conceived 
by  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  It  has  always  been  a  question 
what  it  was  that  determined  Grotius,  when  an  exile  in  Paris  in 
1625,  to  that  particular  subject,  and  various  explanations  have 
been  offered;  among  otfaers  a  casual  suggestion  of  Peiresc  in  a 
letter  of  early  date.  The  discovery  of  the  MS.  of  the  De  jure 
praedae  discloses  the  whole  history  of  Grotius's  ideas,  and  shows 
that  from  youth  upwards  he  had  steadily  naA  and  meditated 
in  one  direction,  that,  namely,  of  which  the  famous  Dejwe  belli 
was  the  mature  product.  In  the  Dejure  praedae  of  1604  there  is 
much  more  than  the  germ  of  the  later  treatise  De  jfire  heUi. 
Its  main  princii^es,  and  the  whole  system  of  thought  implied 
in  the  later,  are  anticipated  in  the  earlier  work.  The  arrangement 
even  is  the  same.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  treatises 
is  one  which  twenty  years'  experience  in  affairs  co\ild  not  but 
bring — the  substitution  of  more  cautious  and  guarded  language, 
less  dogmatic  affirmation,  more  allowance  for  exceptions  and 
deviations.  The  Jus  pacts  was  an  addition  introduced  first 
in  the  later  work,  an  insertion  which  is  the  cause  of  not  a  little 
of  the  confused  arrangement  which  has  been  found  fault  with 
in  the  De  jure  belli. 

The  De  jure  praedae  further  demonstrates  that  Grotius  was 
originally  determined  to  this  subject,  not  by  any  speculative 
intellectual  interest,  but  by  a  special  occasion  presented  by  his 
professional  engagements.  He  was  retained  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  as  their  advocate.  One  of  their  captains, 
Heemskirk,  had  captured  a  rich  Portuguese  galleon  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  right  of  a  private  company  to  make  prixes 
was  hotly  contested  in  Holland,  and  denied  by  the  stricter 
religionists,  taptdaJly  the  Mennonites,  who  considered  all  war 
unlawful.  Grotius  undertook  to  prove  that  Heemskirk's  prize 
had  been  lawfully  captured.  In  doing  this  he  was  led  to  in- 
vestigate the  grounds  of  the  lawfulness  of  war  in  general.  Such 
was  the  casual  origin  of  a  book  which  long  enjoyed  such  celebrity 
that  it  used  to  be  said,  with  some  exaggeration  indeed,  that  it 
had  founded  a  new  science. 

A  short  treatise  which  was  printed  in  1609,  Grotius  says 
without  his  permission,  under  the  title  of  Mare  libcruMf  is 
nothing  more  than  a  chapter — the  lath— of  the  Dejure  praedae. 
It  was  necessary  to  Grotius's  defence  of  Heemskirk  that  he 
should  show  that  the  Portuguese  pretence  that  Eastern  waters 
were  their  private  property  was  untenable.  Grotius  maintains 
that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  nations.  The  occasional  character 
of  this  piece  explains  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
it  nude  no  sensation.  It  was  not  till  many  years  afterwards 
that  the  jealousies  between  England  and  Holland  gave  import- 
ance  to  the  novel  doctrine  broached  in  the  tract  by  Grotius, 
a  doctrine  which  Selden  set  himself  to  refute  in  his  Mare  dausum 
(1632). 

Equally  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  was  his  small 
contribution  to  constitutional  history  entitled  De  anliquitate 
reipublieae  Bataaae  (x6io).  In  this  be  vindicates,  on  grounds 
of  right,  prescriptive  and  natural,  the  revolt  of  the  United 
Provinces  against  the  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

Grotius,  when  he  was  only  thirty,  was  made  pensionary  of  the 
city  of  Rotterdam.  In  1613  he  formed  one  of  a  deputation 
to  England,  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  those  differences  which 
gave  rise  afterwards  to  a  naval  struggle  disastrous  to  Holland. 
He  was  received  by  James  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
He  also  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  Anglican  ecclesiastics 
John  Overall  and  L.  Andrewes,  and  was  much  in  the  society 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  correspondence  by  letter  for  many  years.  Though  the 
mediating  views  in  the  great  religious  conflict  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  by  which  Grotius  was  afterwards  known,  had 
been  arrived  at  by  him  by  independent  reflection,  yet  it  could 
not  but  be  that  he  would  be  confirmed  in  them  by  finding  in 
England  a  developed  school  of  thought  of  the  same  character 
already  in  existence.  How  highly  Casaubon  esteemed  Grotius 
appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Daniel  Heinsius,  dated  London, 
X5th  of  April  1613.  "  I  cannot  say  how  happy  I  esteem  myself 
In  having  seen  so  mudt  of  one  so  truly  great  as  Grotius.    A 


wonderful  manl  This  I  knew  him  to  be  before  I  had  aeen  fain; 
but  the  rare  excellence  of  that  divine  genius  no  one  can  sufficiently 
feel  who  does  not  see  his  face,  and  hear  him  speak.  Probity 
is  stamped  on  his  features;  his  conversation  savottrs  of  true 
piety  and  profound  learning.  It  is  not  only  upon  mc  that  be 
has  made  this  impression;  all  the  pious  and  learned  to  whom 
be  has  been  here  introduced  have  felt  the  same  towards  him; 
the  king  especially  sol" 

After  Grotius's  return  from  England  the  exasperation  of 
theological  parties  in  Holland  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  became 
clear  that  an  appeal  to  force  would  be  made.  Grotius  sought 
to  find  some  mean  term  in  which  the  two  hostile  parties  ol 
Remonstrants  and  Anti-remonstrants,  or  as  they  were  subse- 
quently called  Arminians  and  Goroarists  (see  RBMONsnANTs), 
might  agree.  A  form  of  edict  drawn  by  Grotius  was  published 
by  the  states,  reconunending  mutual  toleration,  and  forbidding 
ministers  in  the  pulpit  from  handling  the  disputed  *</^g»f  f 
To  the  orthodox  Calvinists  the  word  toleration  was  insupportable. 
They  had  the  populace  on  their  side.  This  fact  determined  the 
stadtholder,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  to  support  the  orthodox  party 
~a  party  to  which  he  inclined  the  more  readily  that  Old^ 
Barneveldt,  the  grand  pensionary,  the  man  whose  uprightness 
and  abilities  he  most  dreaded,  sideid  with  the  Remonstrants. 

In  1618  Prince  Maurice  set  out  on  a  sort  of  pacific  campaign, 
disbanding  the  civic  guards  in  the  various  cities  of  Guelders, 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  occupying  the  places  with  troops 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  The  states  of  Holland  sent  a  conunissioo, 
of  which  Grotius  was  chairman,  to  Utrecht,  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  their  friends,  the  Remonstrant 
party,  in  that  dty.  Feeble  plans  were  formed,  but  not  carried 
into  effect,  for  shutting  the  gates  upon  the  stadlholder,  who 
entered  the  city  with  troops  on  the  nif^i  of  the  a6th  of  July 
1618^  There  were  conferences  in  which  Grotius  met  Prince 
Maurice,  and  taught  him  that  Olden  Barneveldt  was  not  the  only 
man  of  capacity  in  the  ranks  of  the  Remonstrants  whom  he  bad 
to  fear.  On  the  early  morning  of  the  3151  of  July  the  prince's 
coup  d^itai  against  the  liberties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Holland  was 
carried  out;  the  civic  guard  was  disarmed — Crotiu*  and  his 
colleagues  saving  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight.  But  it 
was  only  a  reprieve.  The  grand  pensionary.  Olden  Banieveldt, 
the  leader  of  the  Remonstrant  party,  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeeta 
were  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned — Olden 
Barneveldt  to  death,  and  Grotius  to  imprisonment  for  life  and 
confisc^ion  of  his  property.  In  June  16 19  he  was  immured 
in  the  fortress  of  Louveslein  near  Gorcum.  His  confinement 
was  rigorous,  but  after  a  time  his  wife  obtained  permission  to 
share  his  captivity,  on  the  condition  that  if  she  came  out,  she 
should  not  be  suffered  to  return. 

Grotius  had  now  before  him,  at  thirty-uz,  no  prospect  but 
that  of  a  lifelong  captivity.  He  did  not  abandon  himself  to 
despair,  but  sought  refuge  in  returning  to  the  classical  pursuiu 
of  bis  youth.  Several  of  his  translations  (into  Latin)  from  the 
Greek  tragedians  and  other  writers,  made  at  this  time,  have 
been  printed.  "  The  Muses,"  he  writes  to  Voss,  "  were  now  his 
consolatioot  and  appeared  more  amiable  than  ever." 

The  ingenuity  of  Madame  Grotius  at  length  devised  a  mode  of 
escape.  It  had  grown  into  a  custom  to  send  the  books  which 
he  had  done  with  in  a  chest  along  with  his  linen  to  be  wash^J  at 
(jorcum.  After  a  time  the  warders  began  to  let  the  chest  pass 
without  opening  it.  Madame  Grotius,  percdving  this,  prevailed 
on  her  husband  to  allow  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  it  at  the  usual 
time.  The  two  soldiers  who  carried  the  chest  out  complained 
that  it  was  so  heavy  "  there  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it."  **  There 
are  indeed,"  aaid  Madame  Grotius,  "  Arminian  books  in  it." 
The  chest  was  carried  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  Grotiuf  wis 
released.  He  was  then  dressed  like  a  mason  with  hod  and  trowel, 
and  so  conveyed  over  the  frontier.  His  first  place  of  refuge  was 
Antwerp,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
in  April  1 62 1.  In  October  he  was  joined  by  his  wife.  There 
he  wu  presented  to  the  king,  Louis  XIII.,  and  a  pension  of  5000 
Hvres  conferred  upon  him.  French  pensions  were  easily  graoted, 
all  the  more  so  as  they  were  never  paid.    Grotius  ww  now 
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reduced  to  great  Btitlts.  He  looked  about  for  any  opening 
through  wliidi  be  might  earn  a  Hving.  There  was  talk  of  some- 
thing in  Denmark;  or  he  would  settle  in  Spites,  and  practise 
in  the  court  there.  Some  little  relief  he  got  through  the  interven- 
tion of  F^ienne  d'Ali^e,  the  chancellor,  who  procured  a  i^al 
mandate  which  enabled  Grotius  ta  draw,  not  all,  but  a  large 
part  of  his  pension.  In  1693  the  president  Henri  de  Mteoe  lent 
him  htt  cfaiteBii  of  Bklagni  near  Senh's  (depb  Oise),  and  there 
Grotius  passed  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year.  De  Then 
gave  him  facilities  to  borrow  boohs  from  the  superb  library 
formed  by  his  father. 

In  th»e  diwrnatances  the  Dejun  bdii  et  pacts  was  composed. 
That  a  work  of  such  immense  reading,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
quotation,  should  have  been  written  in  little  more  than  a  year 
was  a  source  of  astonishment  to  his  biographers.  The  achieve- 
ment would  have  been  impossible,  but  for  the  fact  that  Cmtius 
bad  with  him  the  first  draft  of  the  work  made  in  1604.  He  had 
abo  got  his  brother  WiOiam,  when  reading  his  dsssics,  to  mark 
down  all  the  passages  which  touched  upon  law,  pubHc  or  private. 
In  March  1635  the  priming  of  the  D$  fkre  beUi,  whidi  had 
taken  four  months,  was  completed,  and  the  edition  despatched  to 
the  fair  at  FYankfort.  His  own  bonorarium  as  author  consbted 
of  aoo  copies,  of  which,  however,  he  had  to  give  away  many  to 
friends,  to  the  king,  the  principal  courtiers,  the  papal  nuncio,  frc. 
What  remained  he  soM  for  his  own  profit  at  the  price  of  a  crown 
each,  but  the  sale  did  not  recoup  him  his  outlay.  But  though 
bis  book  brought  him  no  profit  It  brought  him  reputation,  so 
widdy  spread,  and  of  such  long  endurance,  as  no  other  legal 
treatise  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Grotius  hoped  that  his  fame  would  soften  the  hostility  of  his 
foes,  and  that  hb  country  would  recall  him  to  her  service.  Theo- 
logical rancour,  however,  prevailed  over  all  other  sentiments, 
and,  after  fruitless  attempts  to  re-establish  himself  in  Holland, 
Grotius  accepted  service  under  Sweden,  in  the  capadty  of 
ambassador  to  France.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  nqiotiating 
the  treaty  on  Iwhalf  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany, 
Richdieu  having  a  special  dislike  to  him.  He  never  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  frittered 
away  his  influence  in  disputes  about  precedence.  In  1645  he 
demanded  and  obtained  bis  recall.  He  was  honourably  recdved 
at  Stockholm,  but  neither  the  climate  nor  the  tone  of  the  court 
suited  him,  and  he  asked  permission  to  leave.  He  was  driven 
by  a  storm  on  the  coast  near  Dantzig.  He  got  as  far  as  Rostock* 
where  he  found  himself  very  ill.  Stockman,  a  Scottish  physician 
who  was  sent  for,  thought  it  was  only  weakness,  and  that  rest 
would  restore  the  patient.  But  Grotius  sank  rapidly,  and  died 
on  the  29lh  of  August  1645. 

Grotius  combiiMd  a  wide  drck  of  gimeral  knowledge  with  a 
profound  study  of  one  branch  of  law.  Hbtory,  theoloffy, 
jurisprudence,  politics,  classics,  poetry, — all  these  fields  he 
cultivated.  His  commeotaries  on  the  Scriptures  were  the  first 
application  on  an  extensive  scale  of  the  prindple  affirmed  by 
Scah'ger,  that,  namdy,  of  interpretation  by  the  rules  of  grammar 
without  dogmatic  assumptions.  Grotius's  philological  skill, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  work  up  to  thb  ideal. 

As  in  many  other  points  Grotius  ine^tably  recaUs  Erasmus, 
so  he  does  in  hb  attitude  towards  the  great  schbm.  Grotius 
was,  however,  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  for  peace  and  con- 
cord. He  thought  that  a  basis  for  reconciliation  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  might  be  found  in  a  common  piety,  combined  with 
reticence  upon  dbcrepandes  of  doctrinal  statement.  Hb  Dc 
HritaU  rdigionis  Ckrislianae  (1627),  a  presentment  of  the 
evidences,  is  so  written  as  to  form  a  code  of  common  Chrbtianity, 
irrespective  of  sect.  The  little  treatise  became  widely  popular, 
gaining  rather  than  losing  popularity  in  the  18th  century.  It 
became  the  dassicai  manual  of  apologetics  in  Protestant  cc^ges, 
and  was  translated  for  missionary  purposes  into  Arabic  (by 
Pococke,  1660),  Persian,  Chinese,  &c.  His  Via  et  xoium  ad 
pactm  ecclaiaslicam  (1642)  was  a  detailed  proposJ  of  a  scheme 
of  accommodation.  Like  all  men  of  moderate  and  mediating 
views,  he  was  charged  by  both  sides  with  vadUation.  An 
Amsterdam  minister.  .Tames  Lauient,  published  hb  Crotha 


papinns  (it^i),  and  ft  was  continually  bdng  announced  from 
Parb  that  Grotius  had  "  gone  over."  Hallam,  who  has  collected 
aU  the  passages  from  Grotius's  letters  in  which  the  prejudices 
and  narrow  tenetsof  the  Reformed  dergy  are  condemned,  thought 
he  had  a  "  bias  towards  popery  "  (JLU.  of  Europe,  ii.  312).  The 
true  interpretation  of  Grotius's  mind  appears  to  be  an  indifference 
to  dogmatic  propositions,  produced  by  a  profound  sentiment  of 
piety,  fie  approached  parties  as  a  statesman  approaches  them, 
as  facts  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  governed,  not  sup- 
pressed in  the  interests  of  some  one  of  their  number. 

Hb  editions  and  translations  of  the  classics  were  dther  juvenile 
exerdses  prescribed  by  Scaliger,  or  **  hisus  poetid,"  the  amuse- 
ment of  vacant  hours.  Grotius  read  the  classics  as  a  humanbt, 
tot  the  sake  of  thdr  contents,  not  as  a  professional  scholar. 

Hb  Annals  of  the  Low  Countries  was  begun  as  an  offidal  duty 
while  he  heM  the  appointment  of  historiographer,  and  was  bdng 
contiiraed  and  retouched  by  him  to  the  last.  It  was  not  published 
till  1657,  by  hb  sons  Pder  and  Cornelius. 

Grotius  was  a  great  jurist,  and  hb  Dejure  beUi  et  pacts  (Paris, 
1625),  though  not  the  first  attempt  in  modem  times  to  ascertain 
the  prindples  of  jurisprudence,  went  far  more  fimdamentally 
into  the  discussion  than  any  one  had  done  before  him.  The 
title  of  the  trork  was  so  far  misleading  that  the  jus  bdii  was  a 
very  small  part  of  hb  comprehensive  scheme.  In  his  treatment 
of  thb  narrower  question  he  had  the  works  of  Alberico  GentiU 
and  Ayala  before  him,  and  has  acknowledged  hb  obligations  to 
them.  But  it  b  in  the  larger  questions  to  which  he  opened  the 
way  that  the  merit  of  Grotius  consists.  Hb  was  the  first  attempt 
to  obtain  a  prindple  of  right,  and  a  basb  for  sodety  and  govern- 
ment, outside  the  church  or  the  Bible.  The  dbtinction  between 
religion  on  the  one  hand  and  law  and  morality  on  the  other  is  not 
hideed  deaify  concdved  by  Grotius,  but  he  wrestles  with  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  easy  for  those  who  followed  him  to  seise 
it.  The  law  of  nature  b  unalterable;  God  Himself  cannot  alter 
it  any  more  than  He  can  alCer  a  mathematical  axiom.  Thb  law 
has  its  source  in  the  nature  of  man  as  a  sodal  being;  it  would 
be  valid  even  were  there  no  God,  or  if  God  did  not  interfere  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  These  positions,  though  Grotius's 
religious  temper  did  not  allow  him  to  rely  unreservedly  upon 
them,  yet,  even  in  the  partial  application  they  find  in  hb  book, 
entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  being  hdd  the  founder  of  the  modem 
sdence  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The  De  jure  exerted 
little  influence  on  the  practice  of  belligerents,  yet  its  pubb'cation 
was  an  epoch  in  the  sdence.  De  (^uincey  has  said  that  the  book 
b  equally  divided  between  "empty  trubms  and  time-serving 
Dutch  falsehoods."  For  a  saner  judgment  and  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  the  Dejure,  consult  J.  K.  Bluntschli,  Cesckickte 
des  aUgemeinen  SlaatsreAts  (Munich,  1864).  A  fuller  analysb, 
and  some  notice  of  the  predecessors  of  Grotius,  will  be  found  in 
H61y,  £tude  sur  le  droit  de  la  guerre  de  Grotius  (Parb,  1875). 
The  writer,  however,  had  never  heard  of  the  De  jure  praedae, 
published  in  x868.  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  u,  p.  543,  has  an 
abstract  done  with  hb  usual  consdentious  pains.  Dugald 
Stewart  (Collected  Works,  i.  370)  has  dwdt  upon  the  confusion 
and  defects  of  Grotius's  theory.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  {MisceU. 
Works,  p.  z66)  has  defended  Grotius,  affirming  that  hb  work 
**  b  perhaps  the  most  complete  that  the  world  has  yet  owed,  at 
so  early  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  anysdence,  to  the  gem'us  and 
leamiog  of  one  man." 

The  chief  writinn  of  Grotius  have  been  named.  For  a  complete 
bibliography  of  his  works,  see  Lefamann,  Huionis  CroHi  manes 
9indicaU  (Ddft.  I737)>  wluch  also  contains  a  full  biography.  Of 
thb  Latin  life  De  Bungay  published  a  rfchauffte  in  French  (a  vob., 
8vo.  Parb,  1752).  Other  lives  are:  Van  Brandti  Historie  van  ket 
Leoen  H.  de  Groot  (2  vols.,  8vo,  Dordrecht,  1727};  Von  Luden, 
Huto  OroHus  nock  seinen  Sckicksalen  und  Sckriflen  dargestdU  (8vo, 
Berlin,  itefi);  X«jGr  of  Hugo  GroHus,  by  Charles  Butler  of  Uocoln's 
Inn  (8vo.  London,  1826).  The  work  of  the  Abb6  H^ly  cootains  a 
life  of  Grotius.  See  also  Huto  GroHus,  by  L.  Neumann  (Berlin,  1 884) ; 
Opinions  of  GroHus,  by  D.  r.  de  Bruyn  (London,  1894). 

Grotius^  theological  works  were  collected  in  3  vob.  iol.  at  Amster- 
dam (i644>i646;  reprinted  London,  1660;  Amsterdam,  1679s 
and  again  Amsterdam,  1698).  Hb  letters  were  printed  first  in  a 
sdcction.  BpiUolae  ad  GaBos  (ismo,  Leiden,  1648),  aboundina, 
thoug|i  an  Ebevir,  in  errors  of  the  pima.   They  were  collected  hi  H. 
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Grt^i  eftiOpUu  quiOqiuA  tepmri.  poburumt  (fol.,  Amsterdam^  1687). 
A  few  may  b«  found  icattered  in  other  collections  of  EpistoUu* 
Supplements  to  the  larse  collection  of  1687  were  published  at 
Haarlem,  iflo6;  Leiden,  1809;  and  Haarlem,  1829.  The  Dt  jur$ 
htili  was  translated  into  EngKah  by  Whewdl  (3  vola..8vo,  Cambridge, 
1853);  into  French  by  Barbevrac  (2  vols,  ato,  Amsterdam.  1734}; 
Into  German  in  Kirchmann's  PkUosopkischt  BMiotJuk  (3  vols,  i2mo, 
Leipag.  1879).  (M.  P.) 

OROTTAFBRRATA,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
from  which  it  is  23  m.  SJS,.  by  electnc  tramway,  and  a|m.  S. 
of  Frascati,  loSo  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  the  Alban  Hills.  Pop. 
(1901)  3645.  It  is  noticeable  for  the  Greek  monastery  of  Basilians 
founded  by  S.  Niltis  in  xooa  under  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  and 
which  occupies  the  site  of  a  large  Roman  villa,  possibly  that  ol 
Cicero.  It  was  fortified  at  the  end  of  the  xsth  century  by  Cardinal 
Giuliano  della  Rovere  (afterwards  Pope  Julius  11.^,  whose  arms 
may  be  seen  about  it.  The  massive  towers  added  by  him  give 
it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  church  belongs  to  the  X2th 
century,  and  the  original  portal,  with  a  mosaic  over  it,  is  still 
preserved;  the  interior  was  restored  in  1574  and  in  1754,  but 
there  are  some  remains  of  frescoes  of  the  Z3th  century.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Nilus  contains  frescoes  by  Bomenico  2^ampieri 
(Domenichino)  of  1610,  illustrating  the  Ufe  of  the  saint,  which 
are  among  his  most  important  works.  The  abbot's  palace  baa 
a  fine  Renaissance  portico,  and  contains  an  interesting  museum 
of  local  antiquities.  The  library  contains  valuable  MSS.,  among 
them  one  from  the  hand  of  S.  Nilus  (965);  and  a  palaeographical 
school,  for  the  copying  of  MSS.  in  the  ancient  style,  is  maintained. 
An  omophorion  of  the  nth  or  12th  century,  with  scenes  from  the 
Gospel  in  needlework,  and  a  chaL'ce  of  the  15th  century  with 
enamels,  given  by  Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  predecessor  of  Giuliano 
della  Rovere  as  commendatory  of  the  abbey,  are  among  its 
treasures.  An  important  exhibition  of  Italo-Byzantine  art  was 
hdd  here  in  i905>z9o6. 

See  A  Rocchi.  La  Badia  ii  CroUaferrata  (Rome.  1884);  A. 
MufiQ2,  L'Art  bytantin  A  I'exPosition  ie  urottaf errata  (Rome,  1005) ; 
T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the  BriHsh  School  at  Rome,  iv.  (1907}.  (T.  As.) 

OROUCHT,  SniANURL,  Maiquis  oe  (1766- 1847),  marshal 
of  France,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  33rd  of  October  1766.  He 
entered  the  French  artillery  in  1779,  transferred  to  the  cavalry 
in  1782,  and  to  the  Carda  du  corps  in  1786.  In  spite  of  his 
aristocratic  birth  and  his  connexions  with  the  court,  he  was  a 
convinced  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
in  consequence  to  leave  the  Guards.  About  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1792  he  became  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  soon  afterwards,  as  a  marickal  de  camp,  he  was  sent  to  serve 
on  the  south-eastern  frontier.  In  1793  he  distinguished  himself 
in  La  Vendue,  and  was  promoted  general  of  division.  Grouchy 
was  shortly  alterwards  deprived  of  his  rank  as  being  of  noble 
birth,  but  in  X795  be  was  again  placed  on  the  active  list.  He 
served  on  the  sta£f  of  the  Army  of  Ireland  (x  796-1797),  and  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Irish  expedition.  In  1798  he 
administered  the  civil  and  military  government  of  Piedmont  at 
the  time  of  the  abdication  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  X799  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  divisional  commander  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  In  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  French  after  the  defeat  of  Novi,  Grouchy  re- 
ceived fourteen  wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release 
be  returned  to  France.  In  spile  of  his  havingprotested  against  the 
coup  d*ilat  of  the  x8th  of  Bnimairc  he  was  at  once  re-employed  by 
the  First  Consul,  and  distinguished  himself  again  at  HohezUinden. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  accepted  the  new  regime  in  France, 
and  from  x8ox  onwards  he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  in  military 
and  political  positions  of  importance.  He  served  in  Austria  in 
1805,  in  Prussia  in  x8o6,  Poland  in  1807,  Spain  in  1808,  and  com* 
manded  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Italy  in  X809  in  the  Viceroy 
Eugene's  advance  to  Vienna.  In  x8r2  he  was  made  commandet 
of  one  of  the  four  cavalry  corps  of  the  Grand  Amy,  and  during 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  Napoleon  appointed  him  to  command 
the  escort  squadron,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  picked 
officers.  His  almost  continuous  service  with  the.  cavalry  led 
Napoleon  to  decline  in  18x3  to  place  Grouchy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  corps,  and  Grouchy  thereupon  tptired  to  France.   4n 


i8t4»howeyer,^  hMle»ed  to  lake^rt  io  thedefesiivecaiqMigA 
in  France,  and  he  was  severely  wounded  at  Craomne.  At  tht 
Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  the  pokt  of  colonel-fleooal  of 
ckassetars  4  ckaal  and  retired.  He  joined  Napoleon  on  Ui 
return  from  Elba,  and  was  made  marshal  and  peer  o(  F^mnce. 
In  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  he  commanded  the  reserve  cavaJiy 
of  the  army,  and  after  ligny  he  was  appointed  to  oomnaiid 
the  right  wing  to  pursue  the  Pnnsians.  The  march  on  Wavre, 
its  influence  on  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  the  controversy 
to  which  Grouchy's  conduct  on  the  day  ol  Wateiloo  has  given 
rise,  are  dealt  with  briefly  in  the  article  Watcbxxm)  Caioaigii, 
aixi  at  length  in  nearly  every  work  on  the  campaign  of  x8x5. 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  on  the  X7th  Grouchy  was 
unable  to  dose  with  the  Prussians,  and  on  the  i8th,  though 
ufged  to  march  towards  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  Waterloo, 
he  permitted  bixnself,  from  whatever  cause,  to  be  held  up  by  a 
PruBsian  rearguard  while  the  Prussians  and  English  unit^ 
to  crush  Napoleon.  On  the  X9th  Grouchy  won  a  smart  victory 
over  the  Prussians  at  Wavre,  but  it  was  then  too  late.  So  far 
as  resistance  was  possible  after  the  great  disaster,  Grouchy 
made  it.  He  gathered  up  the  wrecks  of  Napoleon's  army  and 
retired,  swiftly  and  unbroken,  to  Paris,  where,  after  intexpMing 
his  reorganised  forces  between  the  enemy  aiid  the  capital,  he 
resigned  his  command  into  the  hands  of  Marshal  Davout.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  defending  himself.  An  attempt  to 
have  him  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial  failed,  but 
he  was  exiled  and  lived  in  America  till  amnestied  in  1S31.  On 
his  return  to  Fnmoe  he  was  reinstated  as  general,  but  not  as 
marshal  nor  as  peer  of  France.  For  many  years  thereafter 
he  was  equally  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  court  party,  as  a 
member  of  their  own  caste  who  had  followed  the  Revolution 
and  Napoleon,  and  to  his  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  as  the 
supposed  betrayer  of  Napoleon.  In  X830  Louis  Philippe  gave 
him  back  the  marshal's  biton  and  restored  him  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.   He  died  at  St-£tienne  on  the  a9th  of  May  1847. 

See  Marquis  de  Grmieby,  Mimoins  du  mariekai  Manuis  d$ 
GroMky  (Pari^  x873*i874)l  General  Marqub  de  Grouchy,  Le 
G4nirai  Grouchy  en  Jrlande  (Paris.  1866),  and  Le  UoHckal  Onucky 
du  j6  au  iSJutu,  l8ts  (P^ns,  1864) :  ^PP*^  ^  rkUtoire  sur  Us  faius 
de  Voile  droite  de  rahiSe  fraufoise  (Paris,  n.d.);  SMre  Justice  smr 
Us  faiU  .  .  .  duMS  juim  au  j  jmiUet,  iSij  (Pari^  1866)';  and  the 
literature  of  the  Waterloo  campaiga.  Marshal  Grouchy  himadf 
wrote  the  following:  (XueroaUoHs  sur  ta  rdation  de  la  eampapu  de 
1815  par  U  iMral  de  Courgaud  (Philadelphia  and  Paris,  1818): 
JUfiUation  de  qudques  arHeles  des  uUmoires  de  M.U  Due  de  Raeim 
fnvis.  x830):  FraameuU  ktaorifues  rdai^s  4  to  eatupoime  et^la 
balaiUe  de  Waterloo  (Paris.  1829-1830,  in  reply  to  BarthOemy  and 
Mdry,  and  to  Marshal  G^rd) ;  RicJamatiou  du  marichal  de  Grouchj 
(Plans,  1834) ;  PlainU  centre  U  fhittat  Baron  Bertheahie  (Berthes^ne, 
formerly  a  divisional  commander  under  Gfnud,  stated  in  rt^y  to 
this  defence  that  he  had  no  intention  of  acnising  Grouchy  of  ill  talth). 

OROmnKICK;*  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  streams  while 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  above  freesing-pdnt.  Every- 
thing points  to  radiation  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  formation  of 
groimd-ice.  It  is  formed  only  under  a  dear  sky,  never  in  doudy 
weather;  it  is  most  readily  formed  on  dark  rocks,  and  never 
nnder  any  covering  such  as  a  bridge,  and  rarely  under  surface- 
ice.  Professor  Howard  T.  Barnes  of  21  cGil}  University  condudcs 
that  the  radiation  from  a  river  bed  in  cold  and  dear  nights  goes 
through  the  water  in  long  rays  that  penetrate  much  more  euOy 
from  below  upwards  than  the  sun's  heat  rays  from  above  down« 
wards,  which  are  mostly  absorbed  by  the  first  few  feet  of  water. 
On  a  cold  dear  night,  therefore,  the  radiation  from  the  bottom 
is  excessive,  and  loosdy-grown  spongy  masses  of  anchor-ice 
form  on  the  bottom,  which  on  the  following  bright  sutmy  day 
receive  just  suffident  heat  from  the  sun  to  detadh  the  mass  of 

*  The  O.  Eng.  word  jm(iid,gTOund,i8  common  to  Teutonic  languages, 
cf.  Da.  trond^  Ger.  Grund,  but  has  no  cognates  outside  Teutonic. 
The  Miggeation  that  the  orlfrin  is  to  be  found  in  "  i[riad.'*  to  crash 
small,  reduce  eo  powder,  is  plaueiMe,  but  the  pnmary  ■*•»"<■§ 
seems  to  be  the  lowest  part  or  bottom  of  anything  rather  than  grit, 
sand  or  gravel  The  main  branches  in  sense  appear  to  be,  first, 
bottom,  as  of  the  sea  or  a  river,  cf.  the  use,  in  the  phiral,  for  drm; 
SKood,  base  or  fottndMkm,  actual,  as  of  the  first  or  maiucaffaoefli  a 
paintinc,  fabriC|  Ac,  or  figueative^as  of  a  principle  or  ceasoa;  third 
thtt  aurtaoe  of  the  earth,  or  a  particular  part  of  that  suifaoe. 
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able  Uwt  owing  tosuriacc  tension  a  thin  film  oC  sutkMUiy  walcr 
resu  upon  the  bouldex»  aod  sand  over  wbicb  %  slfMin  floira» 
and  that  this,  becoming  froxen  owing  to  radiation^  forms  the 
foundation  for  the  anchor-ice  and  produces  a  surface  upon  which 
the  descending  iraail-ice  (see  below)  can  lodge.  The  theocy 
of  ladiation  from  the  boulders  is  sonwrted  by  the  fact  that  aa 
the  ice  is  formed  upon  them  in  response  to  a  sudd^  faU  in  the 
air  temperature,  it  is  only  releaaed  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
rise  of  temperature  during  the  morning.  It  nay  not  riae  (m 
several  days,  but  .the  advent  of  bright  swtfight  b  foUMted  by 
the  appearance  on  the  surface  of  masses  of  ground-ice.  This 
ice  has  a  qwogy  texture  and  frequently  carries  gcavd  with  it 
when  it  rises.  It  is  said  that  the  bottom  ol  Lake  Erie  ia  strewn 
with  gravel  that  has  been  floated  down  in  this  wvy.  Thb 
**  anchor-ice,"  as  it  was  called  by  Canadian  trappets,  frequently 
forms  dams  across  narrow  portions  of  the  river  whore  th^ 
floating  masses  are  caughu  Dr  H.  Landor  pointed  out  that  the 
Mackenxie  and  Mississippi  jivcrs,  which  rise  in  the  same  region 
and  flow  in  oppoute  directions,  cany  gloaid*ice  from  their 
head-waters  for  a  considerable  distance  down  Aream,  and 
suggested  that  here  and  in  Siberia  many  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  may  be  distribxited  from  a  centre  by  this  agency, 
since  the  material  cacried  by  the  floatsog  ice  woiiid  coBtain  the 
seeds  and  eggs  or  larvae  of  many  forms* 

Besides  ground-ice  and  aochor-ioe  this  formataon  is  called 
also  bottom-ioe^  ground-gnt  and  kppered  ioe,  the  two  last  names 
being  Scottish.  In  France  it  is  caUed  ffece  iufmid,  in  Germaay 
CnuMs,  and  in  French  Canada  momtomMe  from  the  appearance 
of  shttp  at  rest,  since  the  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  grows  ia 
voolly,  spongy  masses  upon  boulders  or  other  profoctiona. 

"  Fra^ice  "  is  a  Canadian  term  from  the  French  lor  "  forge* 
dnders.**  It  is  surface  ice  formed  in  wpieaks  and  carried  don- 
wards  in  water  agitated  by  muds  or  rapids.  The  fnualrioemay 
render  swiftly  moving  water  turbid  with  ice  crystals^  it  may  be 
swirled  downwards  and  accumalated  upon  the  groond  fee,  or 
it  may  be  swept  under  thesheet  of  surface4ce,  coating  the  under 
surface  of  the  sheet  to  a  thickness  as  great  as  flo  it.  of  loose 

See  W.  G.  Thompaon,  in  JVobtfy,  L  «5  (1870);  H.  Landoi;  hi 
Cratogual  Vagasvu.  decade  II..  vol.  lu.,  p.  450  (1S76)!  H.  T. 
Barnes,  Ice  Formation  iritk  special  Rrfemice  to  Amtkow-iu  and  Frcail 
{1906). 

eROUVD  WUT  (Earth  Nut,  Fistache  de  Terre,  Monkey  Nut, 
Pea  Nut,  Manilla  Nut),  in  botany,  the  fruit  or  pod  of  Aradds 
kyp0gaea  (nat.  ord.  L^guminosae).  The  plant  is  an  anraml  of 
diffuse  habit,  with  hairy  stem,  and  two-paired,  abraptly  {annate 
leaflets.  The  pods  or  legumes  ate  stalked,  oUong,  c]rlindrical, 
about  X  in.  in  length,  the  thin  reticulated  shell  containing  one  or 
two  irregularly  ovoid  seeds.  After  the  flower  withen,  the  stalk 
of  the  ovary  has  the  peculiarity  of  elongating  and  bending  down, 
forcing  the  young  pod  underground,  and  thus  the  seeds  become 
matured  at  some  distance  below  the  surface.  Hence  the  specific 
and  voaacular  names  of  the  plant.  Originally  a  native  of 
South  America,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  all  trofHcal  and 
subtropical  countries.  The  plant  affects  a  light  sandy  soil,  ami 
is  vtty  prolific,  yielding  in  some  instances  30  to  ^  bosheb  of  nuts 
per  acre.  The  pods  when  ripe  are  dug  up  and  dried.  The  seeds 
when  fresh  are  hugely  eaten  in  tropical  countries,  and  in  taUe 
are  almost  equal  to  ahnonds;  when  roasted  they  are  used  as  a 
yhstitute  for  chocolate.  In  America  they  are  consumed  in 
large  quantities  as  the*' pea-nut";  botaRMtflnichappeedated 
In  Eni^and  except  by  the  poorer  children,  who  know  them  as 
"  monkey-nuts.'*  By  expression  the  seeds  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  which  is  used  by  natives  for  lamps,  as  a  fish  or  curry  oil 
and  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  leaves  form  an  exodknt  food 
for  cattle,  being  very  like  dover. 

Large  quantities  of  seeds  are  imported  to  Europe,  chiefly  to 
MarsdUes,  London  and  Hamburg,  for  the  sake  of  tbdr  amtained 
oSL  The  seeds  yield  from  42  to  50%  of  ofl  by  cold  eipteashm, 
birt  a  htfyer  quantity  Is  obtained  by  heat,  althou^  of  an  inferior 
quality.   The  seeds  being  soft  fadlilate  mrrhanifal  expression. 


and  whciabinlphide  of  caifaon  or  ether  solvent  is  used,  a  very 

pure  oil  i^  obtained. 

The  expressed  oU  is  limind,  oi  a  light  yellowish  or  straw  colour, 
having  a  faint  smell  and  bland  taste;  it  forms  an  excellent 
substitute  for  olive  oil,  although  in  a  sUgbt  degree  more  prone 
to  rancidity  than  the  latter.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*916  to 
0-918;  it  becomes  turbid  at  3**  C,  concretes  at  +3**  to  -  4*  C, 
and  hardens  at  -f7*  C.  It  is  a  non-drying  oiL  Ground  nut  oil 
consisu  of  (z)  oleic  acid  (CmHmCO;  (2)  hypogaeic  acid 
(C«HmO0,  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical  with  a  fatty  acid 
found  in  whale  oil;  (3)  palmitic  add  (CmHisOi);  and  (4) 
arachic  add  (CmHi/)!)*  The  oU  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
^ngelly  oiL 

GROUND-PBARL,  the  glassy  secretion  forming  the  pupacase 
of  cocdd  insects  of  the  genus  Margarodes,  belonging  to  the 
homoptcrous  division  of  the  Hemiptera. 

OROUIID  RENT.  In  Roman  law,  ground  rent  (soidrinm) 
was  an  annual  rent  payable  by  the  lessee  of  a  smperfUies  or 
perpetual  lease  of  buHding  land.  In  English  law,  it  appears  that 
the  term  was  at  one  time  pc^ulady  used  for  the  houses  and  lands 
out  of  which  ground  rents  issue  as  wellasfor  the  rents  themselves 
(cf.  Maundy  v.  Uaun4yi  2  Strange,  zoao);  and  Lord  Eldon 
observed  in  1815  that  the  context  in  which  the  term  occurred 
may  materially  vary  its  meaning  (Stewart  v.  AUisUm,  i  Mer.  a6). 
But  at  the  present  time  the  accepted  meaning  of  ground  rent  is 
the  rent  at  which  land  is  let  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  by 
building,  f.e.arent  charged  in  respect  of  the  land  only  and  not  in 
respect  of  the  buildings  to  be  placed  thereon.  It  thus  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  lower  than  a  rack  rent  (see  Rent);  and 
acoordin^y  if  a  vendor  described  property  as  property  for  which 
he  paid  a  "  ground  lent,"  without  any  further  ex^aoatlon  of  the 
term,  a  purchaser  would  not  be  obliged  to  accept  the  property 
if  it  turned  oat  to  he  held  at  a  rack  rent.  But  while  a  rack  rent 
ia  generally  higher  in  amount  than  a  grouikd  rent,  the  latter  is 
osnaOy  better  second,  as  it  carries  with  it  the  revcrskmary 
tnteiest  in  bufldings  aiKl  improvements  put  on  the  ground  after 
the  date  at  whldi  the  ground  tent  was  fixed,  and  aocordinfl^ 
ground  rente  have  been  icgaided  as  a  goedlBvcstment.  Trustees 
empowered  to  invest  money  on  the  security  of  freehold  or 
oopsrhold  herediuments,  may  Invest  upon  freehold  groond  rents 
rcsCTvcd  out  of  house  property.  In  estimating  the  amoont  that 
may  be  so  invested,  account  may  be  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
houses,  as»  if  the  pound  itnts  are  not  paid,  the  landlord  can 
reenter.  Again,  whero  a  settlement  authoriaes  trustees  to 
purchase  lan^  or  hereditaments  in  fe»«imple  or  possession,  a 
purdiase  of  freehold  ground  rents  has  been  held  to  be  proper. 
A  devise  of  "  gMund  rent "  carries  not  only  the  rent  but  the 
icvenion.  Where  a  tenant  IscompeDed,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  in  the  enjbymrat  of  the  land  in  re^wct  of  which  his  rent 
is  payable,  to  pay  ground  rent  to  a  superior  landlord  (who  is 
of  coarse  in  a  position  to  distrain  on  him  for  it),  he  is  oonadered 
as  having  been  authorised  by  his  Immediate  landlord  to  apply 
hb  rent,  doe  or  accndng  due,  in  this  manner,  and  the  payment 
of  the  ground  rent  will  be  held  to  be  payment  of  the  rent  itself 
or  part  of  it.  A  lodger  should  make  any  payment  of  thb  diar> 
acter  under  the  Law  of  Distresa  Aihendment  Act  1908  (s.  3; 
and  see  Restt).  Ground  rents  are  apportionaUe  (see  Afvoi- 
Tioxvssrr). 

laSeots  lew.  the  term  **  eround  rrat  **  is  not  employed,  but  Us 
place  is  taken,  for  practical  purposes,  by  the  **  froimd-amiaaf,  ** 
which  beara  a  double  ineaainr.  (i. )  At  the  time  ofthe  Refonnatioa 
i«  Seatlaad.  the  bads  of  the  Church  were  parcelled  oot  by  the  crown 
into  varkms  lordshipe— the  giaBtg.es  bciiv  caOed  Lords  of  Erectioo. 
lathe  17th  cental^  tbcaeLocdsof  Erectiou  redgned  thcirsupcrierities 
to  the  crown,  witn  the  excrpdon  of  the  feu-duties,  which  were  to  be 
retained  till  a  price  agreed  upon  for  thetr  redemption  had  been  paid, 
iiiis  leaenwd  power  of  tedenpuon  was,  hovnevef .  lewgned  uy  the 
crown  OU  the  eve  of  the  tiaioaand  the  feu-duties  iMearae  payabb  b 
perpetuity  to  the  Loids  of  Erection  as  a  *'  ground-annual."  (ii.) 
Specubtors  in  building  ground  usually  grant  sub-feus  to  builders  at 
a  high  feu-duty.  But  where  sub-fcus  are  prohibited — as  they  might 
be.  pcbr  ro  the  Coaveyanring  (Scotbnd)  Act  1674 — and  there  b 
madft  demand  for  buiMing  grouod,  the  fenars  frequently  atlpubte  for 
an  aaaual  rent  from  the  builders  rather  than  for  a  once  payahb  nl 
Thb  annual  rent  b  called  a  "grouad-annuaL     *-' ^t-^^ 
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<Jiie  on  anmn  of  giound>anniiBlt.  Like  odier  raI  btMleiM,  groand- 
annuals  may  now  be  freely  aMi^ned  and  conveyed  (Cooveyaaciflg 
(Scotland)  Act  1874,  s.  30). 

The  term  **  ground  rent "  in  the  English  sense  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  used  in  the  United  States,  but  is  applied  in 
Pennsylvania  to  a  kind  of  tenure,  created  by  a  grant  in  fee  simple, 
the  grantor  reserving  to  himsdf  and  his  heirs  a  certain  rent, 
which  is  the  interest  of  the  money  value  of  the  land.  These 
"  ground  rents  "  are  teal  estate,  and,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  go  to 
the  heir.  They  are  rent  services  and  not  rent  charges— the 
statute  Quia  Empiores  never  having  been  in  force  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  subject  to  all  the  incidents  of  such  rents  (see  Rent). 
The  grantee  of  such  a  "  ground  rent  *'  may  mortgage,  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  grant  as  he  pleases;  and  while  the  rent 
is  paid  the  land  cannot  be  sold  or  the  value  of  the  improvements 
lost. 

A  ground  rent  being  a  fireehold  estate,  created  by  deed  and 
perpetual  in  duration,  no  presumption  could,  at  common  law, 
arise  from  lapse  of  time,  that  it  had  been  released.  But  now. 
by  statute  (Act  of  ajth  of  April  1855,  s.  7),  a  presumption  of 
release  or  eztingtushment  b  created  where  no  payment,  claim 
or  demand  has  been  made  for  the  rent,  nor  any  declaration  or 
acknowledgment  of  its  existence  made  or  given  by  the  owner 
of  the  premises  subject  to  it,  for  the  period  of  31  years.  Ground 
renu  were  formerty  irredeemable  after  a  certain  time.  But  the 
creation  of  irredeemable  ground  rents  is  now  forbidden  (Pennsyl- 
vania Act  7  Assembly,  32nd  of  April  1850). 

For  English  Law  see  Foa.  Landlord  and  Tenant  Card  ed..  London, 
1901);  Scots  Law.  Bell's  Principles  (loth  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1899); 
American  Law,  Bouvier,  Lam  Dia,  (Boston  and  London,  (807). 

0R0U1ID6BL  {Gtt,  Kreuzkrauti  Fr.  sene^oH^  Senecio  vul- 
iariSf  an  annual,  glabrous,  or  more  or  less  woolly  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Compositae,  having  a  branched  succulent  stem 
6  to  15  in.  in  height,  pinnatifid  irregularly  and  coarsely^toothed 
leaves,  and  small  cylindrical  heads  of  yellow  tubular  florets 
enveloped  in  an  involucre  of  numerous  narrow  bracts;  the 
ribbed  fruit  bears  a  soft,  feathery,  hoary  tuft  of  hairs  (papput). 
Hie  plant  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  introduced 
into  all  temperate  climates.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed,  flowering 
throughout  the  year,  and  propagating  itself  rapidly  by  means 
of  its  light  feathery  fruits;  it  has  its  use,  however,  as  a  food 
for  cage-birds.  Seneeui  Jaeobaw,  ragwort,  is  a  siiowy  plant  with 
heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  common  in  pastures  and  by 
roadsides.  The  genus  Senecio  is  a  very  large  one,  widely  dislri- 
buted  in  temperate  and  cold  climates.  The  British  species  are 
all  herbs,  but  the  genus  also  includes  shrubs  and  even  arborescent 
forms,  wliich  are  characteristic  features  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  higher  levels  on  the  mountains  of  troiHcal  Africa.  Many 
species  of  the  genus  are  handsome  florists'  idants.  The  groundsel 
tree,  Baukam  hclimifoUaf  a  native  of  the  North  American 
searcoast  from  Massachusetts  southward,  is  a  Composite  shrub, 
attaining  6  to  12  ft.  in  height,  and  having  angular  branches, 
obovate  or  oblong-cuneate,  somewhat  scurfy  leaves,  and  flowers 
terger  than  but  similar  to  those  of  common  groundsel.  The 
long  white  pappus,  of  the  female  plant  renders  it  a  conspicuous 
object  in  autumn.    The  groundsel  tree  has  been  cultivated  in 

British  sardens  since  1683. 

The  Gid  English  word,  represented  bv  '*  groundsel,"  appears  io 
two  forms,  frundeswyUge  and  gundtfswapa;  of  the  first  form  the 
aiccepced  derivation  is  from  wrumd.  gioumL  and  ntrffaK,  to  swallow ; 
a  wMd  of  such  rapid  growth  would  not  inaptly  be  styled  a  "  ground- 
swaliower."  If  toe  form  without  the  r  be  genuine,  the  wora  might 
mean  "  pus^bsorfaer  "  (O.E.  g^nd,  filth,  matter),  with  leferenoe  to  its 
use  in  poultices  for  abscesses  and  the  like. 

0R0Uin>-8Q!nRRBL,  one  of  the  names  for  a  group  of  (chiefly) 
North  American  striped  terrestrial  squirrel-like  rodents,  more 
generally  known  as  chipmunks.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
squirrels,  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  cheek-pouches  for  the  storage  oi  food.  The  sides,  or  the  sides 
and  back,  are  marked  with  tight  stripes  bordered  by  dark  bands; 
the  ears  are  small,  and  without  tufts;  and  the  tail  is  relatively 
short.  With  the  exception  of  one  Siberian  species  {Tamos 
^iiaticusX  ground-squirrel*  are  confined  to  North  America, 


where  thty  are  represented  by  a  laige  iMimber  of  species  and 
races,  all  referable  to  the  genus  Timia$.  In  North  America 
ground-squirrels  are  migratory,  and  may  be  abundant  in  a 
district  one  year,  and  absent  the  next.  They  feed  on  nuts, 
beechmast,  com  and  roots,  and  also  on  grubs.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  their  check-poncfaes  they  accunmlate  large  supplies 
of  food  for  the  winter,  during  which  season  they  lie  dormant 
hn  holes.  Although  generally  keeping  to  the  ground,  when 
hunted  they  take  to  trees,  which  they  dimb  in  search  of  food. 
One  of  the  longest  known  American  species  is  T.  stnaUu. 

OHOUPS,*  THfiORT  OP.  The  conception  of  an  operatjon 
to  be  carried  out  on  some  object  or  set  of  objects  tmdeiyes  all 
mathematical  science.  Thus  jn  elementary  arithmetic  there  are 
the  fundamental  operations  of  theaddition  and  thb  multq>lication 
of  integers;  in  algebra  a  linear  transformation  i^  aft  operation 
which  may  be  carried  out  on  any  set  of  variables;  while  in 
geometry  a  translation,  a  rotation,  or  a  projective  translwination 
are  operations  which  may  be  carried  out  on  any  figure. 

In  speaking  of  an  operation,  an  object  or  a  set  of  objects  to 
which  it  may  be  applied  is  postulated;  and  the  <^>eration  may, 
and  generaHy  will,  have  no  meaning  except  in  regard  to  such  a 
set  of  objects.  If  two  operations,  which  can  be  performed  on 
the  same  set  of  objects,  ace  such  that,  when  carried  out  in 
succession  on  any  possible  object,  the  result,  whichever  opeiation 
is  performed  first,  is  to  produce  no  change  in  the  obj«:t,  then 
each  of  the  operations  is  spoken  of  as  a  dejimU  operation,  and 
each  of  them  is  called  the  imerse  of  the  other.  Thus  the  opera- 
tions which  consist  in  replacing  xhynx  and  by  xfm  respectivdy, 
in  any  rational  function  of  a,  are  definite  inverse  operations, 
if  M  is  any  assigned  number  except  xero.  On  the  contrary,  the 
operation  of  replacing  x  by  an  assigned  number  in  any  rational 
function  of  x  is  not,  in  the  present  sense,  although  it  leads  to  a 
unique  result,  a  definite  operation;  there  is  in  fact  no  unique 
inverse  operati<m  correqxmding  to  it.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  question  whether  an  operation  is  a  definite  operation  or  no 
may  depend  on  the  range  of  the  objects  on  which  it  operates. 
For  example,  the  operations  of  squaring  and  Extracting  the 
square  root  are  definite  inverse  operations  if  the  objects  are 
restricted  to  be  real  positive  numbers,  but  not  otherwbe. 

If  O.  O'.  0*.. .  .is  the  totality  of  the  objects  on  which  a  definite 
operation  S  and  its  inverse  S'  may  be  carried  out,  and  if  the  result  of 
carrying  out  S  on  O  is  represented  by  O.S,  then  O.S.S'.O.S'.S.,  and 
O  are  the  same  object  whatever  object  of  the  set  O  may  be.  This 
will  be  representecf  by  the  equations  SS'  OS'S  » i .  Now  03.S^  has 
a  meaning  only  if  O.b  is  an  object  on  which  S'  may  beperfonned. 
Hence  whatever  object  of  the  set  O  may  be.  born  O.S  and  O.S' 
belong  to  the  set.  Simihirly  O.S.S,  0.aS£,... are  objects  of  the 
set.  Theee  will  be  represented  by  OJS^^  CS^,...  SuppoM  now 
that  T  is  another  definite  operation  with  the  same  set  ol  objects  as 
S,  and  that  T'  is  its  Inverse  operation.  Then  O.S.T  is  a  definite 
operation  of  the  set,  and  therefore  the  result  of  carrying  out  S  artd 
tnen  T  on  the  set  of  objects  is  some'Operation  U  with  a  iraiqiie  resnit. 
Represent  by  U'  the  result  of  carrying  out  T'  and  then  S'.  Then 
O.  UU'  -  O.S.T.T'.S'  -  O.SS'  -  O,  and  O.  U'U  -  O.T'.S'.S.T 
-O.TT-0,  whatever  object  O  may  be.  Hence  UU'-U'U-i; 
and  U.  U'  are  definite  inverse  operations. 

If  S,  U,  Vare  definite operatioos. and  if  S'  Istflie  laverasof  S.  then 


• 

SU-SV 

implies 

S'SU-S'SV. 

or 

U-V. 

SimiUriy 

US-VS 

implies 

U-V. 

Let  S,  T,  U,. .  .be  a  set  of  definite  operations,  capable  of 
carried  out  on  a  common  object  or  set  01  objects,  ana  let 
the  set  contam—  . 

(i.)  the  operation  ST,  S  and  T  being  any  two  optratkms  ^*^ 
of  the  set; 

(iL)  the  inverse  operation  of  S,  S  bdng  any  operation  of  tibe  set; 
the  set  of  operations  is  then  called  a  group. 

The  number  of  operations  in  a  group  mav  be  dther  finite  or  in 
finite.    When  it  is  finite,  the  number  is  called  the  order  of  the  group. 
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inn  s^-sm  wfifo  ^  and  t  iin  podlive  inttfcmand 
->  Khile  no  nvanug  at  pwM  haa  b«a  atadHd  to  9> 
Hnlive.  S'  Bay  be  cooiuteialy  nonaanud  by  $"■.  Tba 
•^V...  --I  s-,_  LS-S-'-TobviouilyioiiBinil.. 

lUcdafyJ^iroup. 
befon  pviof  lome  lUutntioaa  of  tba 
oup  hlea.  to  add  a  niniEar  oT  further  defimtioH  and  tt^ 
plaoatkaa  «4iicfa  an>ly  to  all  siDupa  aUke-  If  From  mmocic 
tbe  Kt  of  opeatiauS,  T,  U, . . .  vhtck  eonatilulea  (roup 

•~ "- IMS'.  r.U',...  tube  cboaapwhichibcD- 

^  „^_tirte  ■  fioup  H,  the  nnup  H  ia  called  a  mh- 
jfofC.  Thui.inpanicuLir.!rSiiinopFnti<>nci(C, 
;cycUraI(TiiupcaiMitiilcdb)r.. .  .S-',S~',  i,S,  S", .. . 
IN  C  eanpt  id  the  ipecuU  me  when  it  ooincklea  vitb 

™T^!sT'or  TS-ST, 

of  C,oii>>Mlie'«nla  .1 

ititaIUaWr-i«ni|..:. 

Tbe  omptiEiii  of  t;.' 

•ubcrsup  H,  knJ  if  K  1, 

Roup  of  C.     For  it  &  I 
^iTB.    Tkii  •ib«[tM<,> 

irt'v^'"^™  ■  ' 
tented  by  tbc  lyinbai  J^ 
•aid  to  kjt  pfnnutable  11 1 1 1. 
tliia  do»  OCR  imply  tlui  h 
Ull-R->HR,iilHnl... 
of  C,  thn  H  ii  called  a   , 

■ubfTDup  other  thaa  LN^ 
■looa.   A  inxip  wlkick   I 
Let  G  be  a  jmup  coiulitutid  of  the  o(ier»tiaia  S.  T,  U,. . 

■ay  thai  if  ST -U,  then  11 -a.  *hcn  ],  1.  : 
tonnpaiidiat  to  %  T,  U  re^xclively.  The  (r 
be  iiawWfpktc,  and  tlu  romepondcnrv  bplwef 
■pofcen  dTu  aa  uowf^Um  belweei 

openlion  of  t  then  ouy  concqiond 


By.  ta  regard  or 


operation  of  i:   ■)  that  A.  B 

Moreover,  if  K  ii  any  openl ..._  

CDcreepondi  to  every  ogmiion  of  R-'HR.  and  Iherefo 


c  froiipt  contidered  abttrmctly — th*t  J 
le  way  in  which  their  openrnnt  coml 

early  iridiitingulihabffc 


«  S&!th-*UH  j"lhe  afVi/ 
red  by  aay  opentios  of  tha  ae 


.  H.SH.  TH.  UH, . 


the  operation!  ol  (.    For 
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The  nnup  (.  abaractly  conMend,  fa  theiefon  ednpletely  deHned 
by  the  diviuaa  of  the  opentioM  of  C  into  icta  b  retpeec  of  the  adf. 
coniufala  HbtHHip  H.  Fiob  Ibb  point  et  view  it  ■  •pokes  of  ai  Ibe 
IttUr-imf  tt  C  is  teapeci  of  H.  and  i*  leprcaenled  liy  theaymbal 
G/H,  Any  conpoate  group  in  ■  amilar  way  dcfinei  abetraflly  a 
factoFcmip  in  reapect  of  each  tl  in  irif-rDniunte  •ubiroapL 

It  fJlowi  rroB  the  dcGnliioB  of  a  (nKp  that  it  muK  alnyi  be 
poaiible  to  chooaelroiii  Ita  eperatioun  aet  wdi  the!  every  openilon 
of  the  pnip  can  be  ebtalaed  by  EDmtnning  the  operalloni  of  Iheict 
and  their  inveneL  If  the  let  &  mch  that  no  one  of  the  operaliofu 
belonging  to  It  can  be  teprmnted  in  tenn»  of  the  other*,  [t  Iicallnla 
■et  <*  imtifntimt  Kmtaliiu  eperaliona.    Such  a  aet  of  generallw 

operatioBiniaybeether  finite  or  Infinite  in  number.    II  A,  B E 

are  tlifl  feMralinf  opaatfona  of  a  nmjp,  the  grrmp  generated  by 
then  fa  renwaeBted  by  the  tyiabbl  |A,  B, . . .,  E).  An  obvloui 
enenioBot  Ihle  •ynba(Ia«ed  aiich  thai  |A,  Hj  repreaente  tbc  group 
gtnertted  by  cofHiaing  an  epetatlDa  A  with  every  operation  of  a 
trmpHi  |Hi.  Hi|  lepieaeHti  tie  group  obtained  by  tombining  in  aH 
poaaible  waya  the  ofientlana  of  uc  poupa  Hi  and  Htf  and  10  00. 
Tba  hHkpenden  genentlnc  opetatloDa  of  a  group  may  be  lubiect  to 
certain  lelatioaf  cmnecthif  thn.  but  theae  muM  be  auch  that  it  b 
topoaaiUe  by  coBbining  tbem  to  obcahi  a  tdatloa  eipmairu  one 
opetltloa  la  terna  of  the  otbeti.  FBrlntBBce,AB*-BAna  relation 

EIA.  B| :  It  doea  not.  however,  anabk  A  to  be 
,  attlhal  Aadd  Ban  independent  gnieratiri( 

of  obfecta  which  an  interchanged  amrmg 
II  of  a  gnup  C.  ID  that  if  S  it  any  open- 

.yoneaiheobjecttlhenOS    ^_. 

.indieaet.  IfltitpotBblelefindan    2!1I^ 

apenliM  Sof  the  group  each  that  O.Sit  any  aitlgned  one    ZZ^^ 
of  the  Kt  of  obiectt.  the  ginip  it  called  Auuilw  in  retpeet    ^Z, 
U  Ihii  let  of  obiecu.  When  thii  ia  not  poatible  the  group    ^^' 
ia  called  MfrwWItHiaTTipectfif  the  tet.  H  it  it  pottih4e  to  find  S 10 

that  any  arbifraillT  choien  ■  objects  of  [he  let,  O,.  Oi O.  an 

changed  by  S  into  O-i.  O'b . . ..  0'.  mpeclivriy,  the  ktter  being  alto 
— tiitranly  dioaea,  Ibegruup  H  laid  to  be  ii-ply  Iranaitirt. 
II 0, 0*,  C, . . .  ia  a  let  of  oblecta  la  re— -J -fciJ- -^~ 
initive.  h  Bay  be  poalbk  u  divide 

baett,  no  two  H  which  contain  a  eDBBiinof»ect.iiicn  tut  eHTy 
■eiuion  el  the  group  either  Intoehanga  Ibe  ol^eeu  of  a  lubeH 
Bong  tbemielTea,  or  ehaagea  Ibea  all  lato  the  objoela  of  toBe  oilier 
bM.  When  thit  it  the  cae  the  gmip  it  eaOed  imprimiUm  h 
■oectodheiet;  olherwiB  the  group  it  called  triniWH.  Agroup 
bKh  fa  douhty-tnniltlve,  ia  reaped  of  a  aet  ol  objecta.  obvundj 
niiot  be  faDpnBit]v& 


with,  aa  the  operaUou  involved  are  of  Ih 

natBreitbegnupof  zationalarithBetlcmaybecafuidered.    i 

■"-  '— ' ntal  opentloBa  of  elemenurjr  aiithaHtic    ,. 

addllKin  awl  lubmetioB  of  lotegert,  and    ^a&^^ 

^ and  diviiiofi  by  Integeri,  diviiion  by  lero 

ah»e  ODiItud.  Muhinlinthw  by  rem  fa  not  a  definite  apcialtea. 
and  it  buh  thenfore  be  oaitted  in  dcaEng  with  tboat  optnlisBa  of 
deantaiy  aifthnetic  which  fom  a  gmp.  The  opcrWion  Ihu 
reautti  f toa  cariylng;  out  additkHU,  aubtnctlsna,  mnltiplicatloaa  and 
divtilon.  oI  awl  by  integeni  finite  number  of  timea.  It  nprewmed 
bythereUtioni'-ail-t.whereaandiarentlonalmRBbenofwUcb 
n  li  not  aero,  i  It  the  object  of  the  operation,  and  ■'  it  the  retult. 

ir  S  andT  rrpment  rnpcctivvly  the  operaEioAt  ■'— ox+#  and 
-  '  then f-^ repimli I'-ai+S^aJ+tb  Wheaaandt 
mliodal  matbcri.  c  and  d  may  be  cfaoten  In  an  infiaite 
wayt  *•  rational  sunben.  ao  ttiat  d-W+k  thall  be  Bin 
itional  numbrr.  HencetheopeiatlemgiveBby  a*— aa+fl. 
inabigrted  rational  numbcrand  frit  any  rat  lorial  number, 

Xe ;  and  no  two  meh  oppntirHie  for  widch  thn  n't  arc 
CDnjugate.  If abunilyaadtaero.Sfatheldentical 
operation  which  it  nccnaarily  lelf-can jugate.    If  a  b  unity  and  A 
rfiffHMi  ffom  an.  the  openlion  I'-t+t  b  an  addition.    The 
of  addiliom  lonu.  IbRefore,  a  tingle  conhigate  tet  of  opera- 


let  of  nAidi  a  gnx^  G  n 


n"niW^ 


rational 


•HoMolth 


rmcd  by  anv  opBltion  oE  the  onginal  group.  It  b  tiicnfbre 
trnjugale  wboroup  of  Ehe  orlginargToup. 
tDiilrt)-ofmiiliiplkaiiDM.  with  the  ideBticalop«al)Dii,i>,il 
dpaniiauof  tlwfarinE'Txir.whereaiaany  ntioBU  nuBlier  other 
thiBiem.>gainobviauilyconuituiet(.gtDup.  Thb, howtvcr, b not 
"  injugate  lubgroup  of  the  originil  group.  Ia  fact,  if  the 
nt  I'lvax  arc  all  lEvuTDrmnrby  xT^a-^-d,  they  give  riie 
tatbeieti'-«-ftf(l->).  When  di>  a  given  ruioaal  number,  the 
let  conKitutei  a  lubgroup  which  iannjugite  to  the  group  oTraulIi- 
plicallont.  It  It  to  be  noticed  that  iheopervinmof  thitlatler  nib- 
group  may  he  written  in  the  farm  if'd-atM'd). 
The  totality  of  rational  uiaben.  isdnding  Brr  ' —  -J 
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GRQUPSi  THEORY  OF 


If  «i  tod  «i  axe  any  pair  of  dittiact  latioiul  numbers,  and  yi  and  >!i 
any  other  pair,  there  is  just  one  bpcmtiofl  of  the  group  which  changes 
7t\  and  xt  into  yi  and  yt  respeaively.  For  the  equations  yi  "«axa+o> 
V|>>(u^4-fr  determine  a  and  6  uniquely.  The  group  is  therefore 
doubly  transitive  in  respect  of  the  set  ol  rational  numbers.  If  H  is 
the  subgroup  that  leaves  unchanged  a  given  rational  number  Xu 
and  S  an  operation  changing  ^i-  mto  xt,  then  every  operation  of 
$"'115  leaves  xg  unchanged.  The  subgroups,  each  of  which  leaves  a 
single  rational  number  unchanged,  therefore  form  a  single  coajueate 
set.  The  group  of.  multiplications  leaves  aero  unchanged;  and,  as 
has  been  seen»  this  is  conjugate  with  the  subgroup,  formed  of  all 
operations  x'-d>=a(x-d).  where  d  is  a  given  rational  number. 
This  subgroup  leaves  d  unchanged. 

The  group  of  multiplications  is  clearly  geoerated  by  the  operations 
x^^pxt  where  for  P  ne^tive  unity  and  each  prime  is  taken  in  turn. 
Every  addition  is  obtamed  on  transforming  x  «■«+ 1  by  the  diflferent 
operations  of  the  group  of  multiplications^  Hence  ir  ««x+i*  and 
x^px,  ip"  -K.  3i  5.  7.  * .  .)|  (orm  a  set  of  independent  generating 
operations  of  the  group.    It  is  a  discontinuous  ^iiroup. 

As  a  second  example  the  group  of  motions  in^three^imensional 
roace  will  be  considered.  The  totality  of  motions,  i.e.  of  sftace 
displacements  which  Icave^  the  distance  of  every  pair  of  points 
unaltered,  d^viously^  constttutfss  a  set  of  operations  which  satis- 
fies the  group  definition.  ^  From  the  elements  of  kinematics  it  is 
known  that  every  motion  is  either  (i.)  a  translation  which  leaves  no 
point  unaltered,  but  changes  each  of  a-  set  of  parallel  lines  into 
Itself  ;or  (ii.)  a  rotation  which  leaves  every  point  of^one  line  unaltered 
and  changes  every  other  point  and  line;  or  (iii.)  a  twist  which  leaves 
no  point  and  only  one  line  (ils  axis)  unaltered,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  translation  along,  combined  with  a  rotation  round,  the  axis. 
l>t  S  be  any  motion  consisting  of  a  translation  /  along  and  a  rotation 
a  rounds  line  AB,  and  let  T  be  any  other  motion.  There  is  some  line 
CD  into  which  T  changes  AB;  and  therefore  1^»ST  leaves  CD  un- 
chained. Moreover,  T^STclearly  effects  the  same  translation  along 
and  rotation  round  CD  that  S  eflccts  for  AB.  Two  motions,  there- 
fore, are  conjugate  if  and  only  if  the  amplitudes  of  tMr  translation 
and  rotation  components  are  respectively  equal.  In  particularj  aU 
translatioffs  of  equal  amplitude  are  conjugate,  as  also  are  all  rotations 
of  equal  amplitude.  Any  two  translations  are  permutable  with  each 
other,  and  give  when  combined  another  translation.  The  totality 
of  translations  constitutes,  therefore,  a  subgroup  of  the  general  ^oup 
of  motions;  and  this  subgroup  is  a  self-conjugate  subgroup,  since  a 
translation  is  always  conjugate  td  a  translation. 

All  the  points  of  space  constitute  a  set  of  objects  which  are  inter- 
changed among  themselves  by  all  operations  of  the  group  of  motions* 
So  also  do  all  tne  lines  of  space  and  all  the  planes.  In  respect  of  each 
of  these  sets  the  group  is  simply  transitive.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
infinite  number  of  motions  which  change  a  point  A  to  A',  but  no 
motion  can  change  A  and  B  to  A'  and  B'  respectively  unless  the 
distance  AB  is  eaual  to  the  distance  A'B'. 

The  totaiUty  oi  motions  which  leave  a  point  A  unchanged  forms  a 
lubgreup.  It  is  clearly  constituted  of  all  possible  rotations  about  all 
possible  axes  through  A»  and  is  known  as  tne  group  of  rotations  about 
a  {Mint.  Every  motion  can  be  represented  as  a  rotation  about  some 
axis  through  A  followed  by  a  trandation.  Hence  if^G  is  the  group  of 
motions  and  H  the  group  of  translations,  G/H  is  sinq>ly  isomorphic 
with  the  group  of  rotations  about  a  point. 

The  totality  of  the  motions  which  bring  a  given  solid  to  congruence 
with  itself  again  constitutes  a  subgroup  of  the  group  of  motions. 
This  wilt  in  general  be  the  trivial  subgroup  formed  ft  the  identical 
operation  above,  but  may  in  the  case  ofa  symmetrical  body  be  mone 
extensive.  For  a  sphere  or  a  right  circular  cylinder  the  subgroups 
are  those  that  leave  the  centre  and  the  axis  respectively  unaltered. 
For  a  solid  bounded  by  plane  faces  the  subgroup  is  clearly  one 
of  finite  order.  In  particular,  to  each  of  the  regular  solids  there 
corresponds  such  a  group.  That  for  the  tetrahecfron  has  12  for  its 
order,  for  the  cube  (or  octahedron)  24,  and  for  the  icosahedron  (or 
dodecahedron)  60. 

The  determination  of  a  particular  operation  of  thegroupof  motions 
involvea  six  distinct  measurements;  namely,  four  to  give  the  axis 
of  the  twist,  one  for  the  magnitudeof  the  translation  along  the  axis, 
and  one  for  the  magnitude  m  the  rotation  about  it.  Each  of  the  «x 
quantities  involved  may  have  any  value  whatever,  and  the  group  of 
motions  is  therefore  a  continuous  group.  Oh  the  other  hand,  a  sub* 
^up  of  the  group  of  motions  which  leaves  a  line  or  a  plane  unaltered 
w  a  mixed  group. 

We  shall  nbwdiscuss  (!•)  contimious  groups,  (ii.)  discontinuous 
groups  whose  order  is  not  finite,  and  (iii.)  groups  of  finite  order. 
For  proofs  of  the  statements,  and  the  general  tlieoreins»  the 
teader  is  referred  to  the  UbUograpby. 

C^ntinu&m  Croups, 

The  determination  0!  a  paiticuUir  operation  of  a  given  con- 
tinuous group  depends  on  assigning  special  values  to  each  one 
of  a  set  ol  parameters  which  are  capable  of  continuous  variation. 
Hie  first  distinction  regardi  the  nuaiber  of  these  parameters 


If  ihis  number  is  finite^  the  group  is  ctlled  a.  jl«il#  cootiAtiMs 
group;  ff  infinite,  it  is  called  an  injiniu  eontinaous  group. 
In  the  latter  case  arbitrary  functions  must  appear  in  tfaeequations 
defining  the  operations  of  the  group  when  Uiesc  are  reduced  to 
an  AnalytiaU  form.  The  theory  of  infinite  continuous  groups 
is  not  yet  so  completely  developed  as  that  of  finite  oontinuout 
groups.  The  latter  theory  will  mainly  occupy  us  here. 

Sophus  Lie,  to  ^'hom  the  foundation  and  a  great  part  of  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  continuous  groups  are  due,  un- 
doubtedly approached  the  subject  from  a  geometrical  standpoint. 
His  conception  of  an  operation  is  to  regard  it  as  a  geometrical 
transformation,  by  means  of  which  each  point  of  (n-dimensional) 
space  is  changeid  into  some  other  definite  point. 

The  representation  of  such  a  transformation  in  analytical  form 
involves  a  system  of  equations, 

ac'j™/i(*i.  Xfl, . . .,  Xn),  (f  ^1,  2, . . ., «), 
expressing  xfi,  ic's. . . ., «'»,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  transformed  point 
in  terms  of  xi,  xt,  ,  .  .,  ar.,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  original  nrint. 
In  these  equations  the  functions/,  are  analjrtieat  functions  of  their 
arguments.  Within  a  properly  limited  region  the^  must  be  one- 
valued, and  the  equations  must  admit  a  Unique  solution  with  respect 
to  jTi,  Xi,., .,  x»,  ance  the  operation  would  not  otherwaae  be  a 
definite  one. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  operations  of  a  continuous  group, 
which  depends  on  a  set  of  r  parameters,  viin  be  defined  analytically 
by  a  system  of  equations  of  the  form 

ic^t^Mxu  *u . .  M  «;;  fli,  fli, . .  .1  Or).  (f*» t,  2, . . ., n),    (L) 
where  ai,  oi, . . .,  Or  represent  the  parameters.    If  this  operation  be 
represented  by  A,  and  that  in  which  61,  ^, .,  .,.  2^  are  the  parameters 
by  B,  then  the  operation  AB  is  represented  by  the  elimination 

(assumed  to  be  possible)  of  x'l,  x^s x'm  between  the  equations(l) 

and  the  equations 

•"•-/•(''i. ^t*  ■  •  •.*'•;  *i»  *i.  •  •  •.  W.  (*-i.  a. . . ..  »). 
Since  AB  belongs  to  the  group,  the  result  of  the  elimination  must  be 

**  •■■/i(*li  Xi,  .  '  .|  *«;  *1»  fli  •  •  •!  Crjt 

where  Ci.  Cti  •  •  ••  <r  represent  another  definite  set  of  values  of  the 
parameters.    Moreover,  since  A~'  belongs  to  the  group,  the  result 
of  solving  equations  (i.)  with  respect  to  Xi,  cr, . «  .,  x»miMt  be 
x»»*/i(*'i,  x'sf . . .,  x**;  di,  dSi, .  • .» dr),  (»  •  I,  a, . .  .1  h)» 
Conversely,  if  equations  H.)  are  such  that  tliesi:  two  conditions  are 
satisfied,  they  do  in  fact  define  a  finite  continuous  group. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  r  jjarameters  which  enter  in  equations 
(i.)  are  independent,  i.e.  that  it  is  impossiMe  to  choose 

r"  \<r)  quantities  in  terms  of  which  at,  Ot *  Or  can 

be  expressed.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  group  will 
be  spoken  of  as  a  "  group  of  order  r."  Lie  uses  the 
term  "  r-ili(drige  Cmppe.*'  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
word  order  is  used  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that 
given  to  it  in  connexion  with  groups  of  finite  order. 

In  regard  to  equations  (L),  whkrh  define  the  general  operation  of 
the  group,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  since  the  group  contains  the 
identical  operation,  these  equatbns  must  for  some  definite  set  of 
values  of  the  parameters  reduce  to  x'l-xk,  x'f«X4,  •  .-.,  ac*.—*.. 
This  set  of  values  mav.  without  lossof  generality,  be  awumed  to  be 
simultaneous  zero  values.  For  if  it,  ti.  .  .  .,  /r  be  the  values  of  the 
paramcten  which  give  the  identical  operation,  and  if  we  write 

flj"»i+«,  (^"l. 2, .... 0. 
then  sera  valuesof  the  new  parameters  at,  oti . . . « Or  give  the  identical 

operation.  ,        ,  .,, 

To  infinitesimal  values  of  the  parameters,  thus  chosen,  will  corre- 
spond operations  which  cause  an  infinitesimal  change  in  each  of  the 
variables*  These  are  called  infinitesimal  operations.  The  most 
general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the  grqap  19  that  given  by  the 
system 

*'.-».-te.-^«a,+^«fl.-|. . . .  +1^,  (i-l.  a, . . . .  lO. 

where,  in  ^Jboi,  zcfo  values  of  the  pardmetersare  to  be  taken.  Since 
Oi.  Oi>  •  •  •  I  Or  are  independent,  the  ratios  of  tei,  fas,  ...,<«,  are 
tfi-bitra'ry.  Hence  the  most  general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the 
group  may  be  written  in  the  form 

where  01,  «k, . . . ,  <^  are  arbitrary  constants,  and  i/  isan  infiaiteaimaL 
If  F(»i,  X2,  .  .  ^  ,  Xm)  is  any  function  of  the  variablea,  and  if  an 
infinitesimal  operation  of  the  group  be  carried  out  on  the  varlabica  isi 
F,  the  resulting  increment  of  F  will  be 

If  the  differential  operator 

d  jdfyh 
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lie  Kpreaotfed  by  X4,  (««l.  a,^ . .  ,r),4hea  tbe  iooeiiieiit  of  F  is 
Bvenby 

Vihttu  Ihtt  eqmtioiM  (L)  defioing  the  general  operation  of  4ie  gfoap 
are  giveo*  oie  coeffirifnts  Bf^^Oi  which  enter  in  theee  dUferentku 
operatonnn  fttnctaoos  oC  tbe  vnriabtee  which  can  be  disectly  calcu- 
lab^ 

The  difFereotaal  operator  eiXi+«iXi4'  ••*  +0vXr  may  then  be 
cegnrded  as  defining  the  xnoet  general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the 
groapu  In  fact,  if  it  be  for  a  moment  repraeented  by  X,  then 
7i  +if  X)F  ia  the  reault  of  carrying  out  the  iopnttesimal  operation  on 
F ;  and  by  patting  Xj,  X|, .  4 . ,  ac*  in  turn  for  F.  the  actual  IniinitetRmal 
operation  la  refwodnced.  By  a  very  convenient,  though  perfiaps 
hardly  justifiable,  phraseology  thb  diffciential  operator  w  itself 
•poken  of  as  the  general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the  ^oup.  The 
tense  in  which  this  phraseology  is  to  be  underetood  will  be  made 
clear  by  the  foregoina  explanations. 

We  suppose  now  tnat  the  constants  ex,  t%^ . . ,  ,'tr  have  assij^ed 
values.  Then  the  result  of  repeating  the  particular  infinitesimal 
operation  eiXi+«iXi+  . . .  -k-ttji,  or  X  an  infinite  number  of  times 
is  some  finite  operation  of  the  group.  The  effect  of  this  finite  opera- 
tion  on  F  may  be  directly  calculateo.  In  fact,  if  M  is  the  infinitesimal 
already  introduced,  then 

'jT^X.f,  rnf  ^X.X.Fg.  • , 
lie«ce  F'.F+/^+^^+... 

-P+«X.P+^X.X.F+  ... 

It  utuaC.  ef  course,  be  imderstood  that  in  thb  analytical  representa- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  finite  operation  on  F  it  is  implied  that  I  is 
taken  suftciently  small  to  ensure  the  conveigfence  of  the  (in  genefal) 
infinite  series. 
When  Xf.t  sft, . . .  are  written  in  turn  for  F,  the  system  of  equations 

y.-(i+OC+~X.X+. ..  )«.,  (f  •i.a, ...  ,11)      (iiO 

aepresent'  the  fiaste  operation  completeiy.  if  <  ia  here  regarded  as  a 
Qamneter,  this  set  of  operations  must  in  themselves  constitute  a 
groupi  nnce  they  arise  by  tixe  repetition  of  a  single  infinitesimal 
opoation.  That  this  is  really  the  case  results  immediately  from 
noticiag  that  tbe  lesultof  eliminating  F'  between 


and 


F'-F+/X-F+~X.XF+ ... 
F*  -  P'+<'X.F'+~XJC  J'+  , . . 


F'-F-h(i4.|')X.F+ 


1.3 


X.X.F4'  •  •  • 


Tbe  gtoup  thus  generated  by  the  repetition  of  an  infinitesimal 
operation  la  called  a  cyclical  group;  so  that  a  continuous  group 
contains  a  cyclical  subgroup  corresponding  to  each  of  ita  {hfinitcsimal 
operations. 

The  system  of  equations  (ij.)  represents  an  operation  of  the  group 
whatever  the  constants  «ii  4h, . .  •  •  A'  may  be.  Hence  if  «i<,  0^, ....  M 
be  replaced  by  ai,as, . . . ,  a,  the  equations  (ii.)  represent  a  set  of 
operations,  depending  on  r  parameters  and  belonging  to  the  group. 
Ijiey  must  therefore  be  a  form  of  the  general  equations  for  any 
operation  of  the  group,  and  are  equivalent  to  the  equations  (iJ. 
Ine  determination  of  the  finite  equations  of  a  cyclical  gfoup,  when 
the  infinitesimal  operation  which  generates  it  b  given,  will  always 
f$epcod  on  tbe  integration  of  a  set  of  simultaneous  ordinary  differential 
equations.  As  a  very  umple  example  we  may  consider  the  case  in 
wnich  the  iafinitcsimal  operation  is  ^ven  by  X'^jfd/dx,  so  that  there 
b  only  a  single  variable.  The  relation  between  x'  and  t  is  given  by 
ia^/dl^^,  with  the  condition  that  c'^x  when  f  »o.  This  gives  at 
onee  a^^xtii-<x\  which  might  also  be  obtained  by  the  direct  use  of 
(ii.). 

When  the  finite  equations  (i.)  of  a  continuous  ^op  of  order  r  are 
fcaown,  it  has  now  been  seen  that  the  differentuil  operator  which 
defines  tbe  most  general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the 
group  can  be  directly  constructed,  and  that  it  contains  r 
arbitrary  constants.  This  b  e()uivalent  to  sayins  ^bat 
the  group  contains  r  linearly  independent  infinitesimal 
op«utions;  and  that  the  most  general  infinitesimal 
operation  is  obtained  bv  combining  these  linearly  with 
constant  coefficients.  Moreover,  when  any  r  independent 
infintterimal  operations  of  the  group  are  known,  it  has 
been  seen  how  the  general  finite  operation  of  the  group 
may  becalcttbted.  Thb  obviously  suggests  that  it  must  be  possible 
to  define  the  group  bv  means  of  its  infinitesimal  operations  alone; 
and  it  b  cletf  that  sucn  a  definition  would  lend  itseu  more  readily  to 
some  raiplieatloas  (for  instance,  to  the  theory  of  differential  equations)' 
than  tne  definition  by  means  of  the  finite  equations. 

On  the  other  hand,  r  arbitrarily  given  linear  differentbl  operatora 
win  not,  in  general,  give  rise  to  a  fuiite  continuous 


fad  tbv  (luoatioM 


group  of  order  f ; 
as  to  what  coiiditiooB  such  a  set  of  operatora 


DUMt  Mtisfy  ia  order  that  they  may,  in  fact,  be  the  iodcpeadmt 
ia&nitesimal  operations  of  such  a  ^up. 

If  X,  Y  are  two  linear  differential  operators,  XY  -  YX  b  abo  a 
linear  differential  operator.  It  b  called  the  "  combinant  "  of  X  and 
Y  (Lie  uses  the  expression  Klammers$udnuk)  and  b  denoted  by 
(XY).  If  X.  Y,  Z  are  any  three  linear  differential  operatora  the 
identity  (jbiown  as  Jacobi's) 

(X(VZ))+(Y(ZX))+(2(XY))-o 
holds  petween  them.  Now  it  may  be  shown  that  any  continuous 
group  of  which  X,  Y  are  infinitesimal  operations  contains  also  (XY) 
amon[(  its  infiutesimal  operations.  Hence  if  r  linearty  independent 
operations  Xt.Xa,  . . .  •  Argive  rise  to  a  finite  continuoas  group  of 
order  r,  the  combinant  of  each  pair  must  be  expreMible  linearly  in 
terms  of  the  r  operations  themselves :  that  is,  there  must  be  a  system 
of  relations  . 


(X,X,) 


-^« 


CiilXk, 


where  the  c's  arMonMants.  Moreover,  from  Jacobi's  identity  and  the 
identity  (XY)+(YX)««o  It  follows  that  the  c's  are  subject  to  the 
relations 


and 


.  CiU+Ciii^Ot 

^icnuCiu+cti^iwi-Cii^kH)  -0 


} 


Oa.) 


for  all  values  of  i,  j,  k  and  I. 

The  f  undamentsu  theorem  of  the  theory  of  finite  continuous  groupe 
is  now  that  these  conditions,  which  are  necessary  in  order  ^  .  .    . 
that  Xi,  Xt, . . . ,  Xr  may  generate,  as  infinitesimal  i^'TIS' 
operations,  a  continuous  group  of  order  r,  are  also  ^."i*** 
sufficient.  J?^S 

For  the  proof  of  thb  fundamental  theorem  see  IJe*s  r^i^. 
works  (cf.  Lie>Enge},  I.  chap,  o;  iii.  chap.  25).  ' 

M  two  continuous  iroups  of  order  r  are  such  that,  for" 
each^  set  of  linearly  independent  infinitesimal  operations 

Xi,  X| Xr  and  Yi,  Ya, . . . ,  Yr  can  be  chosen,  ao 

that  in  the  relations 

(X.Xp  -Xc/X,  CY<Y^)  "Zdii.Y^ 
the  constants  cu,  and  d^t  are  the  same  for  all  values  of  f ,  j  and  r,  the 
two  groups  are  simply  isomorphic,  X«  and  Y.  being  corresponding 
infinitesimal  operations. 

Two  continuous  groups  of  order  r,  whose  infinitenmal  operations 
obey  the  same  sjrstem  of  equations  (iii.).  may  be  of  very  difenent 
form',  for  insunce.  the  number  of  variables  for  the  one  may  be 
different  from  that  for  the  other.  They  arc,  however,  said  to  be  of 
the  same  type,  in  the  sense  that  the  laws  according  to  which  their 
operatk>ns  combine  are  the  same  for  both. 

The  problem  of  determining  all  distinct  types  of  groups  of  order  r 
b  then  contained  in  the  purely  algebraical  problem  of  finding  all  the 
systems  of  r*  quantities  «<>.  which  satisfy  tne  relations 

«i7i+^»i"0, 

2(r{/,r,ii'|-CitjCMi+CkiaC«/i)  —o, 

for  an  values  of  f,  f  ft  and  t  To  two  distinct  solutions  of  the  alge- 
braical problem,  however,  two  dbtinct  types  of  group  will  not 
neoessaniy  correspond.  In  fact,  Xi.  Xi, . . ,  Ar  may  be  replaced  try 
any  r  independent  linear  functions  of  themselves,  and  the  c'9  win 
then  be  transformed  by  a  linear  substitution  containing  r*  inde- 
pendent  parameters,  Thb,  however,  does  not  alter  the  type  of  group 
considered. 

For  a  single  parameter  there  b,  of  course,  only  one  type  Of  group, 
which  has  been  called  cyclical. 

For  a  group  of  order  two  there  b  a  single  relation 

(X|Xi)  -aXi+/f>^ 

If  «  and  fi  are  not  both  zero^  let  a  be  finite.  The  reUtion  may  then 
be  written  (aXi+tfX,,  «-*X,)  -«X.+^X,.  Hence  if  aXi+/?X«-X',, 
and  •-•Xi-X'f,  then  (X'iXf)-X'i.  There  are,  therefore,  just  two 
types  of  group  of  order  two,  the  one  given  by  the  relation  last  written, 
and  the  other  by  ^XiXi)  -*o. 

Lie  has  determined  all  distinct  types  of  continuous  gtoiips  of 
Ofders  three  or  four;  and  all  types  of^non-integrabTe  groups  (a  term 
which  will  be  explained  immedbtely)  of  orders  five  and  six  &.  Lie- 
Enjpel,  iii.  713-744)- 

A  problem  of  fundamental  importance  in  connexion  with  any  given 
oontmuous  group  is  the  determination  of  the  self-conjugate 
subgroups  whkrh  it  contains.     If  X  b  an  infinitesimal 
operation  of  a  group,  and  Y  any  other,  the  general  form 
ot  the  infinitesimal  operations  which  are  conjugate  to  X  iff 

X+r(XY)+i^((XY)Y)+... 

Any  subgroup  which  contains  all  the  operations  conjugate  to  X  must 
therefore  contain  all  infinitesimal  operations  (XY),  (CXY>Y), .. ,» 
where  for  Y  each  infinitesimal  operation  of  the  group  b  taken  in  turo* 
Hence  if  XV  XS, . . . ,  X\  are  s  Uneariy  independent  operations  of 
the  group  which  generate  a  self^onjueate  subgroup  of  order  «,  then 
for  every  infinitpsinial  operation  Y  of  the  group  rebtiona  of  the  form 

(X'«Y)-?a*JC'e,  (f-i.  J,  . . ..  f) 
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miMt  be  tatiflfied.  Converaely,  if  such  a  set  of  relationt  b  aatiified, 
X'l,  X't.  •  •  •  >  X%  generate  a  Mbgroup  of  ocder  x,  which  contains 
every  opentton  oooiugate  to  each  of  the  infinitesimal  generating 
opencions.  and  is  therefore  a  self'Oonjugate  subgroup. 

A  specially  important  self-oonjujsate  subgroup  is  that  generated 
by  the  combinaats  of  the  r  infinitesimal  generating  operations.  That 
these  generate  a  self -con  jugate  subgroup  follows  from  the  idationa 
(iii.}<    In  fact, 

((X,Xi)X*)-2;tf<,.(XJW. 
s 

Of  the  Mr-i)  combinants  not  more  than  r  can  be  linearly  inde- 
pendent, when  exactly  r  of  them  are  linearly  independent,  the  self- 
ooniugate  groupjgenerated  by  them  coincides  with  the  original  group. 
if  tne  number  that  are  linearly  independent  is  less  than  r,  the  self' 
conjugate  subgroup  generated  by  them  is  actually  a  subgroup;  i.e. 
its  order  is  less  than  that  of  the  original  group.  This  subgroup  b 
known  as  the  derived  group,  and  Lie  nas  called  a  group  Perfect  when 
it  coincides  with  its  derived  group.  A  simple  srouf^  since  it  contains 
no  self-conjugate  subgroup  distinct  from  itseu,  is  necessarily  a  per- 
fleet  group. 

If  G  is  a  given  continuous  group,  Gi  the  derived  group  of  G,  Gi 
that  of  Gi,  and  so  on,  the  series  of  groups  G.  Gi,  Gi, . .  will  terminate 
either  with  the  identical  operation  or  with  a  perfect  group;  for  the 
order  of  G*t4  is  less  than  that  of  Ga  unless  G«  is  a  perfect  ^up. 
When  the  series  terminates  with  the  identical  operation,  G  is  said 
to  be  an  itUegrable  group;  in  the  coatnuy  case  G  is  called  non- 
iMiesrttbis, 

If  G  is  an  integrable  ^up  of  order  r,  the  infinitesimal  opera- 
tioaa  Xi«  Xs, . . .,  Xr -which  generate  the  group  may  be  chosen  so 
that  Xt«  Xs, ...,  Xrti  (ri<r}  generate  the  orst  derived  group. 
Xt«  Xi.-..,  Xr«.  (ri<ri)  the  second  derived  group,  and  so  on. 
When  they  are  so  chosen  the  constants  dit  are  clearly  such  that  if 
r,<i^rp^,  r«<^£r,^,  ^%^,  then  ca,  vani^cs  unless  i<tf  r^^. 

In  particular  the  generating  operations  may  be  chosen  so  that  cn$ 
vanishes  unless  s  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  two 
numbers  i,  j\  and  conversely,  if  the  c*a  satisfy  these  relations,  the 
group  is  integrable. 

A  simple  group,  as  already  defined,  Is  one  which  has  no  self- 
conjugate  subnoup.  It  u  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  determination 
^  .  of  all  distinct  types  of  simple  continuous  groups  has  been 
*~^  made,  for  in  the  case  of  discontinuous  noups  and  groups 
'■■'•'  of  finite  atdts  this. is  far  from  being  the  case.  Lie  has 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  four  great  elasaea  of  simple  groups: — 

0.)  The  groups  simply  isomorphic  with  the  general  projective 
group  in  space  ot  n  dimensions.  Such  a  group  b  defined  analytically 
as  the  totality  of  the  transformations  oithe  form 

*»  -  ^  !»>"<■•«.  10+-  • « •♦'•ft  *»ii4-a»,  M4    /,_,  ,         _» 

where  the  a's  are  parameters.    The  octler  of  thb  group  b  deariy 

<ii.)  The  groups  simply  isomorphic  with  the  totality  of  the  pro* 

Ective  transformations  which  transform  a  non-^iecial  linear  complex 
space  of  3»-i  dimensions  with  itself.    The  order  of  thb  group  b 

(iii.)  and  (tv.)  The  groups  nmply  isomorphic  with  the  totality  of 
the  projective  transformations  which  chaJBge  a  quadric  of  non- 
vanishing  discriminant  into  itself.  These  fall  into  two  distinct 
classes  at  tvpes  according  as  »  b  even  or  odd.  In  either  case  the 
order  b  )fi(n+i).  The  case  11*3  forms  an  exception  in  which  the 
corresponding  ^up  b  not  simple.  It  b  also  to  be  noticed  that  a 
cyclical  group  u  a  simple  group,  noce  it  has  no  continuous  self- 
conjugate  subgroup  dimnct  from  itself. 

W.  K.  J.  Killing  and  E.  J.  Cartan  have  separately  proved  that 
outside  these  four  great  dasMs  there  exist  only  five  dbtiact  types  of 
simple  ^ups,  whose  orders  arc  X4,  jp,  78,  153  and  248;  thus 
completing  the  enumeration  of  all  possible  typesi 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  bearing  of  these  very 

Eeneral  results,  it  b  weU  to  point  Out  explicitly  that  there  are  no 
mitations  on  the  parameters  oi  a  continuous  group  as  it  has  been 
defined  above.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  taking  in  general  complex 
values.  If  in  the  finite  ojuations  m  a  continuous  group  the  imaginary 

Symbol  does  not  explicitly  occur,  the  finite  equations  wiU  usually 
efine  a  group  (in  the  general  sense  of  the  original  definition)  when 
both  parameters  and  variables  are  limited  to  real  values.  Such  a 
■soup  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  continuous  poup;  and  such  groups 
fiawr  been  consdered  shortly  by  Lie  (cf.  Lie-£ngel,  iii.  360-392), 
who  caHa  them  real  continuous  groups.  To  these  real  continuous 
groups  the  above  statement  as  to  the  totality  of  simdk  groups  docs 
not  apply;  and  indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  number  of  types  of 
real  simple  continuous  noups  admits  of  no  such  complete  enumera- 
tion. The  effect  of  limitation  to  real  transformatioas  may  be  illus- 
trated by  considering  the  groups  of  projective  transformatiotts  which 
change 

a^+/+i^i  -o  and  x«-f/-^I  -» 

respectively  into  themselvea  Since  erne  of  these  quadrics  b  changed 
into  the  otlier  by  the  imaginary  transformation 

«•-«,  /-y.  «'-tV(-t), 


the  general  oontinuoua  gtfottpa  wfaiA  tnarfonn  the  two  quadrics 
respectively  into  themselves  are  simply  isomorphic  Thb  b  not, 
however,  the  case  for  the  real  continuous  groups.  In  fact,  the  second 
quadric  has  two  real  sets  of  gencntors;  and  therefore  the  real  groop 
which  transforms  it  into  itself  has  two  self-ooniugace  sobgioups, 
either  of  which  leaves  unchanged  each  of  one  sec  of  sencsatofs.  The 
first  quadric  having  imaginary  generators,  no  such  self-conjocate 
subgroups  can  exist  for  the  real  group  which  transforms  it  into 
itaenf;  and  tlib  real  group  b  in  fact  simple. 

Among  the  groups  isomorphic  with  a  given  continnoas  group  there 
b  one  ofspecbl  importance  which  b  known  as  the  mijumt 
group.  Thb  b  a  homogeneous  linear  group  in  a  number  of 
variables  equal  to  theoraerof  the  group,  whose  infinitesimal 
operations  axe  defined  by  the  relations 

X, "Zciitx.j^,  O- «•  a.. •  .  0» 

where  Ctt,  are  the  often-used  constants,  which  give  the  combinaats  of 
the  infinitesimal  operations  in  terms  of  the  infinitesimal  operationa 
themselves. 

That  the  r  infinitesimal  operations  thus  defined  actually  generate  a 
group  isomorphic  with  the  given  group  is  verified  by  forming  tlieb 
combinants.    It  b  thus  found  that  (X»Xt}'-2«M*X«-    The  X'a. 

however,  are  not  necessarily  lineariy  independent.  In  fact,  the 
sufficient  condition  that  XatXi  should  be  identically  aero  b  that 

SaA/*-'0  for  all  values  of  »  and  s,  have  /  linearly 


solutions,  only  r—/  of  the  X'a  are  Uacaily  iadependeat,  and  the 
ifomorohism  of  the  two  groups  b  multiple.  If  Vi,  Yi» . . .,  Yr  are 
the  infinitesimal  operations  of  the  given  group,  the  eqittationa 

?«i««t-o,  (*.  »-i,  a r) 

express  the  condition  that  the  operatioas  of  the  cydlcal  group 
generated  by  Za^Y^  should  be  pcrmntabie  with  every  operation  01 

the  group;  in  other  wordst  <hat  they  shoold  be  aelf«oon|qgBl« 
operations.  In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  the  given  Bro<V 
contains  a  subgroup  of  order  r*  each  of  iriiose  operations  b  aeic* 
conjugate.  The  adjunct  group  of  a  given  Kixwp  will  therefote  be 
simply  isomorphic  with  the  groap,  unless  the  latter  oonteiiss  self* 
conjugate  operations;  and  when  thb  b  the  case  the  order  of  the 
adjunct  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  given  groop  by  the  order  of  the 
subgroup  formed  of  the  self-conjugate  operations. 

We  have  been  thus  far  mainly  concerned  iridi  the  abstract  theocy  cf 
continuous  groups,  in  which  no  distinction  b  made  bcs  ^    ^ 
tween  two  simply  isomorphic  groups.    We  pneead  tt>  ni  •"■■■"» 
discuss  the  classification  and  theoiy  of  noupa  when  C???iS^ 
their  form  b  regarded  as  essential;  iod  this  b  n  letura  *"'*'■* 
to  a  mote  geometrical  point  of  view.  ^^ 

It  b  natural  to  begin  with  the  projective  ponph 
which  are  the  simplest  in  form  and  at  the  same  tune  are 
of  supreme  importance  in  gBometty,  The  general  pro- 
jective group  of  the  straight  line  b  the  gmup  of 
given  by 

cic+a* 
where  the  parametera  are  the  ratios  of  a,  h,  c,  d.    Since         • 

*'i-x*i**'-«'i  «»-xi  x-xa 
b  an  operation  of  the  above  form,  the  group  b  triply  tfaoaitiveu 
Every  subgroup  of  order  two  leaves  ^one  point  unchas^edp  and  all 
such  subgroups  are  conjugate.  A  cyclicalsubgroup  leaves  either  two 
distinct  points  or  two  coincident  points  unchanged.  A  aubfnmft 
which  either  leaves  two  points  unchanged  or  ioterehanfea  ttkna  la 
an  example  of  a  "  mixed     group. 

The  analysis  of  the  gencnf  projective  nott^  omit  ofatviowdy 
increase  very  rapidly  in  complexity,  as  the  diwnisiona  cf  the  apace 
to  which  it  applies  increase.  Tnb  analysb  has  been  completely 
carried  out  for  the  projective  noup  of  the  pbrne*  with  the  reaolt  01 
showing  that  there  are  thirty  obtinct  types  of  subgroup.  Exdndinc 
the  general  g^p  itself,  every  one  of  these  leaves  either  a  point,  « 
line,  or  a  conic  section  unaltered.  For  space  of  three  dimensiooa  Lie 
has  also  carried  out  a  similar  investigation,  but  the  results  are  ex- 
tremely complicated.  One  general  result  of  great  importance  at 
which  Lb  amves  in  thb  comiexaon  b  that  every  proiecttve  gnntp  is 
space  of  three  dimensions,  other  than  the  general  group,  leaven 
either  a  poiat,  a  curve,  a  surface  or  a  linear  oomplcac  unakcred. 

Returning  now  to  the  case  of  a  single  variable,  it  can  be  shown  diaft 
any  finite  continuous  group  in  one  variable  b  either  cyclical  or  of 
oraer  two  or  three,  and  that  by  a  suitable  transfaoBatioa  nay  iocli 
group  may  be  chani^  into  a  projective  group. 

The  geoesb  of  an  infinite  as  distinguislKd  from  a  finite  cootinanoa 
groop  may  be  well  illustrated  by  considering  it  in  the  eaae  cf  a  sinile 
variable.  The  infinitesimal  operations  of  the  prejective  graiip  m 

one  variable  are  ^  x^^,  x^.    If  these  conAined  with  s^  be 
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porftfw  bt^cr,  II  u  iofialM^oul  upntkia  gf  (Ik  tnnp-  TIic 
|CD«]  iB&ilennd  openlioa  g(  the  (TQup  a  tberdflR^]^  whn 
/U>  I>  ■■>  uliitnrT  [nniial  functloii  ol  i. 

la  <lM  clMlUatBii  of  the  paipt.  pniactivt  er  iiii*-|iniJHtlva 

impriaiitiiv  pwpt  immcttiAtely  pRKBIi  hidf,  Fdr  croup*  of  tlw 
plu*  tha  CoUniiic  quadoo  vus.  Ift  then  or  u  Iben  not  ft  liagly- 
hfiBhefaiul)>ii(airvH/Is,]4>C.irii«Ckuiu1ilInfyc(iiuunl 
■Kb  that  evccy  gfisaiioa  of  ihe  group  inlHchunt  ibecunrn  at  tbr 
niHily  amoiiK  tKnudvear  In  iccorouia  with  the  pnviDuily  ^V" 
4tfiiilliod  bT  imprinitivily,  tba  froup  I>  called  iniirimiilvT 
prinitivi  ai '■ '■ '— •     ' '  •■■ 


iniprraiftivfty, 

m  an  two  po«ibilJtn 

rem  oTuifaui  1 
nuelvH  by  the 


.cur.i- 


iftei  ^1)"^.  which  an  B  tnterchanfed. 

Id  nnrd  to  pnoutivB  gnnipa  Lie  has  ib _ „ , 

froup  of  the  pluc  caik  by  a  kuiubly  cboicD  tiaiiafonn 
tzautbrnKd  Into  one  oc  threo  defiatte  typci  ot  projeclivt 
and  thai  anjr  prnudw  |nnip  of  t|»ce  of  three  dimeoiiar 
tnufonaid  into  one  of  oght  defioite  type*,  which,  howeve 
all  be  npmcmcd  at  projective  cfoupa  in  [hne  dimcneioDfl 

The  matt*  n^iich  have  been  arrived  at  roriniprimir'  - 
two  and  thj«e  vanablci  do  not  admit  of  any  nica  eimi 

We  •haniiowcipl.il.  the  CM-  ---    '  -- - 

n,  liiie  that  <A  cei 


qnaatiliei  whiiJi  ooniplWdy  qiedfv  the 
Uiaefon  ge*  anrCacv  elniiniia  in  Qwer-d 

itaca  ntfniiilti  of  a  wnfau  lonp  a  jyilnii  ^ . _„. 

Bi*  A>  poiflta  DO  tba  Kwface,  and  at  each  adcBnitt  eurfacT^kment, 
The  vruc»«leDviilaof  acnnw  lonn.  anin,  a  mban  <d  oi"  eieiDeata. 
far  tban  aoe  «*  pcfnta  on  the  cm*.  Bad  at  each  eo  ^  nrfacfreleBenti 
csMataiiw  the  tainot  to  the  cum  at  the  point.  Similarty  thi 
Barlaco^emeDti  wbaA  oomain  a  itvan  point  ckarhr  form  a  ayatem 
ota'denaata.  NowaadiofibHaayitnBiefia'Hrftoe-eteaaeoHhaa 
tbepopcRjrlhalif  (ic,^i,^()and(ji+dc,7-W]i.a-|^.  p+if. 

J'f «f)  at*  SDoaeGiitive  ekdiaota  fiwn  any  one  of  then,  then 
■— fa— f^-a  In  fact,  f or  a  ayatem  tl  th^finl  Idad  da.  dr- da 
affapropoetiooaltothednaotloa-OBeijeaofataayeat  lineatajointcJ 
«heaunaofcand^j^*-TareprDportioBal  to  thedjfectlon-CMineeof 
he  ODnnaL    For  a  a^qteoi  of  the  aeceod  Uad  di,  dy,  di  an  pro< 

.._...  ...  J. — i^iji  III  jj  mjm  [o  iht  cum,  and 

ee  of  the  normal  to  a  pUne  teaching 
n  of  (be  third  Uad  da.  /;r,  da  an  lem. 
ia  irhkh  a  ayttem  of 

I,  Ihry  dritnnii 

'  ~pafc.  and  f be  i7>»,u 

n"™he  ayatem  (rf 
tyyitto  I  he  equalioR 
at-faa-fay>-o  wiu  nmaioreacn  iwD  cDiiiKutive  elcnKnu  only 
when  the  plaiic  of  cacli  iIrikiii  taucbn  The  cuivc  at  Its  own  point. 
II  the  equationa  an  aiich  that  only  one  equaiian  independent  of 
tmai  t  caa  be  derived  litm  then,  the  poinia  of  the  ayatem  of  auiface- 
ihiiiiiaii  lie  on  a  auiface.  Again,  lor  auch  a  ayatem  the  equation 
da  td»  |dy"0  aril)  bold  lor  each  two  conaecotive  eirmenti  on)y 
wben  aach  element  (ouchea  (be  aurface  at  Ita  own  point.  Hence, 
wtm  bU  ooadble  avatema  of  da*  aurface-elementa  in  apace  an 
la-fdiT  fty—o  it  chatacierinlc  ol  the 
1  the  etementa  betong.  in  the  aenie  ea- 

Iriral  baring  of  any  tfanaformation 
y.t,^.[).af  IheBTeviriaUti.    It 


>  and  q  can  be_  derived  In 


-r ,^ ould  alwaya  be  cbaond  into  a  apct^  n ., 

lat  the  cqaatiaii  a-fU-ifi-f-a  aCould  be  a  cooteODenci 
K  e^iution  ^  adj-^-O!  or.  In  othir  mrda,  that  thit  la 

equtnn  ahould  be  invariant  lor  tlic  tranafonnetion. 

When  Ihia  ctmditton  [a  aatit6cd  (he   traiuTonnatian  il  atfcb  ai 

change  the  urfan^elcnieata  of  a  auriace  in    general    into   aurii 

mav  be  made  wiih  mpcct  to  ■  curve  or  point.  'Hie  tranifonnai 
h  iherefoie  a  vctiublc  gcometiicai  iranifonnat ion  in  eiiace  of  (1 
dimendona.    Mditovct,  two  tf^ai  lyaiemi  dI   nriace-demi 


•t  die  traaiformadoBi 


Es™ 


I  by  rcciprocaT  poUra.    By  (his  Iiana- 

>'.    '  '  L  ^  i.r- tbe  ivriace-dcmaiM  deaned  by 

!  niiface-elenicnl  dcGivd   by  V,  p . 
whicb  beioat  to  a  (naa-dcrelaFafale) 

I  timber  (Doa^dcvviopabk)  aurface. 

I  '..  '    I.  b ri'i   L    .  ..iiyof  IllCiUTface4leinentawhichbcicMf 

(0  a  curve  i.  chanjid  Imo  aaolVt  let  which  belong  to  a  developahk^ 
Tlie  analylical  rormnlie  fur  lilit  Iranaformalion.  when  [he  lecipnica- 

^-p!'/-Ta'-')a+9*^V-^'V^?  Thll  Ihia  la."'fM?J 
contact-tnnifbramoon  it  verified  directly  by  noticing  that 
di'-p'dr'-S'dy--  d(,-^-o,)-»(p_j,*,_  _(i,_pi,_grf,). 
A  Bccond  limpTe  example  ia  that  in  which  eveiY  aurface^lemcal  la 
diaplaccd,  wiiliDui  chan^  of  aritntation,  normal  10  iticjf  thraugh  a 
conBiiiit  distance  t.    The  analytical  cquatioai  ia  Ibli  caac  an  ruily 

''"*+Vi+V+j''    ''"'+7T+VT"i^    ■'■■"7TTPT? 

That  Ihli  u  a  conCact-tnuforcoation  iaiecn  leoDutrically  by  DoiLciiig 
that  It  channt  a  urface  into  a  paialM  uriaa.  Hivery  point  la 
chanfcd  by  It  into  a  apheie  of  radiui  t.  and  wben  r  la  leguikd  u  a 
parameter  the  cqualiona  define  a  cyclical  group  t£  contact -(laiit' 

The  format  theory  of  continuoiu  grou  pa  of  contact-traoafonnatiacu^ 
U,af  coune.  in  no  way  diatinct  from  the  formal  theory  of  confinmua 
(Toupi  in  general.  On  what  may  be  called  the  geometrical  aide,  tbc 
theory  of  ^nnipi  of  contacrl-iranifonnationt  haa  Deen  developed  with 
very  coniKtcrable  detail  in  the  aroond  volume  of  Lie-Engel. 

To  Ibe  manifold  applicatloni  of  the  theory  of  conlTnuDot  froiipa 
in  varioua  branchea  ol  pure  and  applied    mathematica     .     ^ 
it  it  impoaaible  hen  to  nierin  any  detaiL     It  auit  21^ 


ad  if  the  I 
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the  aaaie  Vraitations  on  «.  ^.  t.  « the  totality  ol  the  Rlbatitdtidm 
Qi.)  fonns  a  mxafAy  Momorphic  continuouB  group  of  ocder  3,  v^icb  u 
Ccnented  by  the  two  infiuteiiaial  tnuuformatioos 

i)  3  i)  d 

and 

The  tavaxiants  oS  the  binary  form,  t^.  those  functions  of  the  co> 
efficients  which  are  unaltered  by  all  homogeneous  substitutions  on 
X,  >  of  determinant  unity,  are  therefore  identical  with  the  functions 
of  the  coefficients  which  are  invariant  for  the  continuous  group 
generated  by  the  two  infinitenmal  operations  last  written.  In  other 
words,  they  are  given  by  the  common  solutions  of  the  differential 
equationa 

Both  this  result  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  arrived  at  are  wdl 
known,  but  the  point  of  view  by  which  we  pass  from  the  transforma- 
tion group  of  the  variables  to  the  isomorphic  transformation  group 
of  the  coefficients,  and  regard  the  invariants  as  invariants  rather  of 
the  group  than  of  the  forms,  is  a  new  and  a  fruitful  one. 

The  general  theory  of  curvature  of  curves  and  surfaces  may.  in  a 
similar  way  be  regarded  as  a  theory  of  their  invariants  for  the  group 
of  motions.  That  something  more  than  a  merechange of  phraseolo^ 
is  here  implied  will  be  evident  in  dealing  with  minimum  curves,  tje, 
with  curves  such  that  at  every  point  of  them  dx'+i>"+^"'"0. 
For  such  curves  the  ordinary  theoryof  curvature  has  no  meaning, 
but  they  nevertheless  have  invariant  properties  in  regard  to  the 
•group  01  motions. 

The  curvature  and  torsion  of  a  curve,  which  are  invariant  for  all 
transformatioos  by  the  group  of  motions,  are  special  instances  of 

what  are  Icriown  as  differential '  invariants.    If  ^+i|£  is  thtt 

general  infinitesimal  transformation  of  a  group  of  point-transfonna- 
tions  in  the  plane,  and  if  7^1 3%, . . .  represent  the  successive  differential 
coefficients  of  y,  the  infinitesimal  transformation  may  be  written  in 
the  extended  form 

^-higy-Hh^-Hi33;+ ... 

where  t^,  ^, ...  are  the  increments  of  yi,  ^, . . .  By  including 
a  suffiaent  number  of  these  variables  the  group  must  be  intransitive 
in  them,  and  must  therefore  have  one  or  more  invariants^  Such 
invariants  are  known  as  differential  invariants  of  the  original  group, 
beln^  necessarily  functions  of  the  differential  coefficients  of  the 
original  variables.  For  groups  of  the  plane  it  may  be  shown  that  not 
more  than  two  of  these  differential  invariants  are  independent,  all 
others  being  formed  from  these  by  algebraical  processes  and  differ- 
entiation. For  groups  of  point-translormations  in  more  than  two 
variables  there  will  be  more  than  one  set  of  differential  invariants. 
For  instance,  with  three  variables,  one  may  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent and  the  other  two  as  functions  of  it,  or  two  as  inde- 
pendent and  the  remaining  one  as  a  function.  Corresponding  to 
these  two  points  of  view,  the  differential  invariants  for  a  curve  or 
for 'a  surface  will  arise. 

If  a  differential  invariant  of  a  continuous  |:n>up  of  the  plane  be 
equated  to  zero,  the  resulting  differential  equation  remains  unaltered 
when  the  variables  undergo  any  transformation  of  the  group.  Con- 
versely, if  an  ordinary^  differential  equation  /(x,  y,  yi,  y»,  . . .  )  -o 
admits  the  transformations  of  a  continuous  group,  i.e.  if  the  equation 
is  unaltered  when  x  and  y  undergo  any  tramformation  of  the  group, 
then  f{x,  y,  yi,  y»,  . .  .  )  or  some  multiple  of  it  must  be  a  differential 
invariant  of  the  group.  Hence  it  must  be  possible  to  find  two  inde- 
pendent differential  invariants  a.  5  of  the  grou^,  such  that  when 
these  are  taken  as  variables  the  differential  equation  takes  the  form 

Jo    Jtg 

F(a,  fi,^'  j^, . . . )  wo.    Thw  equation  ma,/}  will  be  of  k)wer  order 

than  the  original  equation,  and  in  general  ampler  to  deal  with. 
Supposing  it  solved  in  the  form  /3"^(a),  where  for  «,  fi  their  values 
in  terms  of  x,  y,  yi,  y*, ...  are  written,  this  new  equation,  conuining 
arbitrary  constants,  is  necessarily  aeain  of  lower  order  than  the 
original  equation.  The  integration  of  the  original  equation  is  thus 
divided  into  two  steps.  This  will  show  how,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
differential  equation,  the  fact  that  the  equation  admits  a  contiiluous 
^up  of  transformations  maybe  taken  advantage  of  for  its  integra- 
tion. 

The  moat  imbortant  of  the  applications  of  continuous  groups  are 
to  the  theory  of  systems  of  differential  equations,  both  ordinary  and 
partial;  in  fact.  Lie  sutes  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  systematizing 
and  advancing  the  general  theory  of  differential  eqoations  that  he 
was  led  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  continuous  noups.  It 
is  quite  impossible  here  to  give  any  account  of  all  that  Lie  and  his 
followers  nave  done  in  this  direction.  An  entirety  new  mode  of 
ffcgardioff  the  pcobiem  of  the  intq^tioB  of  a  diicnmial  aqoatiail 


haa  baeft  opened  upb  and'ia  the«lmificatioa  tliat  arlaecfaom  ital 
those  auArently  isolated  types  of  equaticms  wfaioh  in  the  oUec  peam 
are  said  to  be  integrable  take  their  proper  place.  It  may,  for  instance, 
be  mentioned  that  the  question  as  to  whether  Monge's  method  wiH 
apply  to  the  integration  of  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the 
■eooM  order  la  shown  to  depend  on  whether  or  not  a  coiMact-trana- 
formation  can  be  found  which  will  reduce  the  equation  to  either 

^■■odr^^«>a    It  ia  in  this  direction  that  further  advmooe.ia  the 

theory  of  partial  differentia]  eqnatioiis  must  be  looked  for.  Lastly, 
at  may  be  remarked  that  one  of  the  most  thorough  discuaiiona  of  the 
ajdoms  of  geometry  hitherto  undertaken  isfoaadcd  entiidy  upon  the 
theory  of  continuous  groups. 

Discontinuous  Groups, 

We  go  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  discontinuous  groups. 
Although  groups  of  finite  order  are  necessarily  contained  under 
this  general  head,  it  is  convenient  for  many  reasons  to  deal  with 
them  separately,  and  it  irill  therefore  be  assumed  in  the  present 
section  that  the  number  of  operations  in  the  group  is  not  finite. 
Many  large  classes  of  discontinuous  groups  have  formed  the 
subject  of  detailed  invest^tion,  but  a  general  formal  theory 
of  discontinuous  groups  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  yet.  It 
will  thus  be  obvious  that  in  considering  discontinuous  groups 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  on  different  lines  from  those  foUowed 
with  continuous  groups,  and  in  fact  to  deal  with  the  subject 

almost  entirely  by  way  of  example. 

The  conskieration  of  a  discontinuous  group  as  arisiiw  from  a  set 
of  independent  generating  operations  suggests  a  purely  abstract  point 
of  view  in  which  any  two  simply  isomorphic  groups  are  q.  ■■■.# 
indistinguishable.    The  number  of  generating  operations  ^JfXSSw* 
may  be  either  finite  or  infinite,  but  the  former  case  atone  u^» 
will  be  here  considered.    Suppose  then  that  Si,  Sa, . .  ^^  Sm  * 

is  a  iet  of  independent  operations  from  which  a  grcnip  G  is  generated. 
The  general  operation  ot  the  group  will  be  represented  by  the  symbol 

Sl^  . . .  Sj,  or  2,  where  a,  6, . . .,  d  are  chooen  from  I,  2, . . .,  a, 
and  a,  /S, . . .,  <  are  any  pontive  or  negative  integers.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  no  two  successive  suffixes  in  £  are  the  saoiei  forif  fr  "*i^ 
then  S^  may  be  Dq)laced  by  S^.  If  there  are  no  rdatiom  con- 
necting the  generating  operations  and  the  identical  operation,  every 
distinct  symbol  Z  represents  a  distinct  operation  of  the  group.     For  if 

s-rx,ors:sJ...sJ-sjs;;. .  .sj;,  then  sj.  ..sjf«s;;^is^. .  .Sj 

«i ;  and  unless  aa-au^"^,...,  a— Oii^^A,...,  this  is  a  rdatioo 
connecting  the  generating  operations. 

Suppose  now  that  Ti,  !>,...  are  operatipnii  of  G,  and  that  H  ia 
that  self-conjU|:ate  subgroup  of  G  which  is  generated  by  Ti^  Tt.  •  •  • 
and  the  operations  conjugate  to  them.  Then,  of  the  openttona  that 
can  be  formed  from  Si,  Sa, . . .,  S«»  the  set  ZH,  and  no  othen,  neduoe 
to  the  same  operation  2  when  the  conditions  Ti  *  i,  Tt"  1, ...  are 
satisfied  by  tnc  generating  operations.  Hence  the  gtoop  wfa^  is 
generated  by  the  given  operations,  when  subjected  to  the  cowfitioas 
just  written,  is  simply  isomorphic  with  the  factor^gRMip  G/H. 
Moreover,  this  is  obviously  true  even  when  the  cooditioiis  arte  sack 
that  the  generating  operatkms  are  no  longer  independent.-  Hence 
any  discontinuous  group  may  be  defined  abstractly,  that  is*  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  combination  of  its  operations  apart  from  their  actual 
formi  by  a  set  of  generating  operations  and  a  system  oiL  relations 
connecting  them.  Conversely,  when  sudi  a  set  of  operations  and 
system  of  relations  are  given  arbitrarily  thcv  define  in  abstract 
form  a  single  discontinuous  group.  It  may,  o(  course*  happen  that 
the  prouf>  so  defined  is  a  group  of  finite  order,  or  that  it  raduoes  to 
the  identical  operation  only;  but  in  regard  to  the  general  statement 
these  will  bc^partkularanuexceptionafcases. 

An  operation  of  a  discontinuousgroupmust  necessarily  beapedfied 
analytically  by  a  system  of  equations  of  the  form 

**!  =*/i(xi,  Xi X,;  fli,  O), . . .,  Or),  (s  M  t,  3, . . .,  %), 

and  the  different  operations  of  the  group  will  be  given  by 
different  sets  of  values  of  the  parametere  oi,  ot, . . . ,  «^.     Av«r^ 
No  one  of  these  parameters  is  susceptible  of  continteus      ****^ 
variations,  but  at  least  one  must  be  capable  of  taking  a     ^SST^ 
number  of  values  which  is  not  finite,  if  the  gitnip  is  not  one     ^'^*** 
of  finite  order.  Among  the setsof  valuesoi  the  parameCens     "*""' 
there  must  be  one  which  gives  the  identical  transformation.     *    * 
No  other  transformation  makes  each  of  the   dtfferenoes  x'l-Xi, 
x'a*-X|^  .  .  ..  x«-x«  vanish.    Let  d  be  an  arbitrary  ass^ned  poaitivie 

auantity.  Then  if  a  transformation  of  the  group  can  be  found  such 
lat  the  modulus  of  each  of  these  differences  is  less  than  d  when  tha 
variables  have  arbitrary  values  within  an  assigned  radge  of  variation, 
however  small  d  may  be  chosen,  the  group  is  said  to  be  impnputy 
discontinuous.  In  the  contrary  case  the  group  is  called  proptriy 
discontinuous.  The  range  within  which  the  variables  are  allowttd  to 
vary  may  dearly  affect  the  question  whether  a  given  group  b 
properly  or  improper^  discontiauoua.    For  instance  the.  group 
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deftned  by  tbe  cqumUon  a^»*x+h,  where  a  and  b  are  any  ratkmal 
Aumberik  is  iaiproperly  dncoeciniious;  and  the  ^up  defined  by 
y^x-fa,  where  a  is  an  ioteger.  is  property  diacontinuons,  whatever 
the  range  of  the  variable.  On  the  otber  hand,  the  group,  to  be  later 

ooasidered,  defined  by  the  equatioa  ''■"pjxj*  where  a,  fr,  «,  4  are 

integers  satisfying  the  relation  ad-ici,  is  properly  discontinuous 
yhen  x  may  take  any  complex  value,  and  improperly  discontinuous 
when  the  range  of  x  is  Umited  to  real  values. 

Among  the  discontinuous  groups  that  occur  in  analysis,  a  large 
number  may  be  regarded  as  arising  bv  imposing  limitations  on  the 
range  of  variation  of  the  parameters  ot  continuous  groups.    If 

*'t^f»{Xi,  Cl,  .  .  .,  Xmi  Ofa  Oil  >  •  «•  Or),  (<**!•  2,  .  .  .,  «), 

are  the  finite  equation*  of  a  ooattDoous  Kroap.  and  if  C  with  para- 
meters Ci,  «i, . . . ,  c^  is  the  operation  which  results  from  carrying  out 
A  and  B  with  corresponding  parameters  in  tocceesion,  then  the  c's 
art  determined  uniquely  by  the  e's  and  the  6's.  If  the  c's  are  rational 
functions  of  the  a's  and  6's,  and  if  the  a's  and  fr's  are  arbitrary 
rational  numbers  of  a  given  corpus  (see  Numbbk),  the  c's  will  be 
rational  numbera  of  the  same  corpus.  If  the  c'a  are  mtional  integral 
functions  of  the  a's  and  6'b.  and  the  latter  are  arbitrarily  chosen 
integers  of  a  corpus,  then  the  c's  are  integers  of  the  same  corpus^ 
Hence  in  the  first  case  the  above  equations,  when  the  a's  are  limited 
to  be  rational  numbers  of  a  given  corpus,  will  define  a  discontinuous 
group;  and  in  the  second  case  they  will  define  such  a  group  when 
the  a's  are  further  limited  to  be  integers  ^  the  corpus. 
A  most  important  class  of  discontinuous  jpoUps  are  tnc»se 
that  arise  m  this  way  from  the  general  hnear  continuous 
group  in  a  given  set  of  variables.  For  H  variables  the 
finite  equations  of  this  continuous  group  are 

«'t-ttii«i+aaxj+  . . .  +a«x»,  (r  =  i,  J, . . .,  n), 
where  the  determinant  of  the  d's  must  not  be  sero.  In  this  case  the 
c'i  are  clearly  integral  lineo>Unear  functions  of  the  a's  and  b's. 
Moreover,  the  determinant  of  the  c's  is  theproduct  of  the  determinant 
of  the  a's  and  the  determinant  of  the  is.  Hence  equations  (it), 
where  the  parameters  are  restricted  to  be  integers  of  a  given  corpusi 
define  a  discontinuous  group ;  and  if  the  determinant  of  the  co* 
eihcients  Is  limited  to  the  value  unity,  they  define  a  discontinuous 
group  which  is  a  (self-conjugate)  subgrouj>  of  the  previous  one. 

The  simplest  case  which  thuspreseots  itself  is  thatnn  which  there 
are  two  variables  while  the  cocfucients  are  catiooal  integers.  This  is 
the  group  defined  by  the  equations 

«'«ax+6y,) 

/"•cx+djr. ) 
where  a,  b,  e,  d  are  integers  such  that  ad-4K  » t .    to  evety  operation 
of  thb  group  there  corresponds  an  operation  of  the  set  defined  by 

in  such  a  way  that  to  the  product  of  two  operations  of  the  group 
there  corresponds  the  product  of  the  two  analogous  opecationa  of 
the  set.  The  operations  of  the  set  (iv.),  where  ad'^mi,  therdora 
constitute  a  |proup  which  is  isomorphic  with  the  previous  group. 
The  isomor|Aiam  is  multiple,  since  to  a  single  operation  of  the  second 
set  there  correspond  the  two  operations  of  the  first  for  which  a,  b,  c.  d 
and  '^,  -b,  •^t  -<d  are  parameters.  These  two  groups,  which  are 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  theory  of  Quadratic  forms  and  in 
the  theory  ol  modular  functions,  have  been  tnc  object  of  very  many 
investigations. 

Another  large  class  of  discontinuous  groups,  which  have  far- 
reaching -applications  in  analysis,  are  those  which  arise  in  the  first 
^....  instance  from  purely  geometrical  considerations.   By4iie 

^"***^  combination  and  repetition  of  a  finite  number  of  geo- 
""'"'"  metrical  operations  soch  as  dbpiacements,  projective 
^Z?*  transformations,  inversions,  &c.,  a  discontinuous  group  of 
t^^iaL^  such  operations  will  arise.  Such  a  group,  aa  regards  the 
mHriaU  P^^^  ^'^  ^^  plane  (or  of  space),  will  in  general  be  im" 
properly  disoontinuous;  but  when  the  generating  opera- 
tjotts  are  suitably  chosen,  the  group  may  be  properly 
discontinuous,  in  the  latter  case  the  group  ma/  be 
represented  in  a  gn^^iical  form  by  the  division  of  the  plane  (or  space) 
into  regions  such  that  no  point  ol  one  region  can  be  transformed  into 
another  point  of  the  same  region  by  any  operation  of  the  group, 
while  any  given  region  can  be  transformed  into  any  other  by  a 
suitable  transformation.  Thus,  let  ABC  be  a  triangle  bounded  by 
three  circular  arcs  BC,  CA,  AB ;  and  consider  the  ngure  produced 
from  ABC  by  inversions  in  the  three  circles  of  which  BC,  CA,  AB  are 
part.  By  inversion  at  fiC,  ABC  becomes  an  eouiangubr  triangle 
A'fiC.  An  inversion  in  AB  changes  ABC  and  A'BC  into  equiangular 
triangles  ABC  and  A'BC.  Successive  inversions  at  AB  and  BC 
then  wQl  change  ABC  into  a  series  of  equiangular  triangles  with  B 
for  a  common  vertex.  These  will  not  overlap  and  will  just  fill  in  the 
•pace  round  B  if  the  angle  ABC  is  a  snbmultiple  of  two  right  angles. 
Ii  then  the  angle*  of  ABC  are  submultipks  of  two  right  anslea  (or 
*ero),  the  triangles  formed  hy  any  number  of  inversions  wifl  never 
<>verlap,  and  to  each  operation  consisting  of  a  definite  series  of 
inversions  at  BC,  CA  ana  AB  will  correspond  a  distinct  triangle  into 
which  ABC  is  changed  by  the  operation.  The  network  of  trianglea  so 


formed  gives  a  i^phical  representation  of  the  group  that  arises  from 
the  three  inversmos  in  BC.  CA,  AB.  The  triangk»  may  be  divided 
into  two  sets,  those,  namely,  like  A'BC,  which  are  derived  from  ABC 
by  an  even  number  of  inversions,  and  those  like  A'BC  or  ABC'  pro* 
duoed  by  an  odd  number.  Each  set  are  interchanged  aknong  them- 
selves by  any  even  number  of  inversions.  Hence  the  operations 
consisting  of  an  even  number  of  inversions  form  a  eronp  by  them* 
selvesL  For  this  group  the  ouadriUteral  formed  by  A  BC  and  A'BC  con* 
stitutesa  regipp,  which  ischanged  by  every  operation  of  the  group  into 
a  distinct  region  (formed  of  two  adjacent  triangles),  and  these  regions 
clearly  do  not  overlap.  Their  distribution  presents  in  a  graphical 
form  the  group  that  arises  by  pairs  of  inversions  at  BC,  CA,  AB ;  and 
this  group  is  generated  by  the  operation  which  consists  of  successive 
inveiwons  at  AB,  BC  and  that  which  consists  of  subcessive  inversions 
at  BC,  CA.  The  group  defined  thus  geometrically  may  be  presented 
in  many  analytical  forms.  If  s,  y  and  y,  /  are  the  rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  two  points  which  are  inverse  to  each  other  with  respect 
to  a  given  circle, »'  and  y  are  ratmnal  functions  of  x  and  y.  and  con- 
versely. Thus  the  eroup  may  be  presented  in  a  form  in  which  eadi 
Qperatioo  gives  a  biratioaal  transformation  of  two  variables.  If 
x+ty»3,  x'+»y-s',  and  if  x*.  y*  is  the  point  to  which  ar,  y  te  trans- 
formed by  any  even  number  of  inversions,  then  s'  and  s  are  connected 

by  a  linear  relation  s*-;^^,  where  a,  /9,  7,  3  are  consUnu  <in 

general  complex)  depending  on  the  cireles  at  whkrh  the  inversions  aft 
uken.  Hence  the  group  may  ^  presented  in  the  form  of  a  group 
of  linear  transformations  of  a  single  variable  generated  by  the  two 

Hnetf  tmnsfonnationa  O'-^^*  s'^^^^.  which  oonespond 

to  paire  of  inversions  at  AB,  BC  and  BC.  CA  respectively.  In 
partkular,  if  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  taken  to  be  x»o.  x*-f  >^ 
i«"0,  x*-fv'+2»— o,  the  generaung  operations  are  found  to  be 
s'-s+i,  r-  -«-*;  and  the  group  is  that  consisting  of  all  trans- 
formations of  the  form  ''""^x^*  where  ad-&c»i,  a,  6,  c,  d  being 

integers.  This  is  the  group  already  mentioned  which  underlies  the 
theory  of  the  elliptic  modular  functions:  a  modular  function  being 
a  function  of  s  which  is  invariant  for  some  subgroup  of  finite  index  of 
the  group  in  question. 

The  trangle  ABC  from  wluch  the  above  geometrical  construction 
started  may  be  replaced  by  a  pol)^gon  whose  aides  are  circles.  If 
each  angle  is  a  submultiple  of  two  right  angles  or  zero,  the  construc- 
tion is  still  effective  to  give  a  set  of  non-ovcrlappinj^  regions,  which 
represent  graphically  the  group  which  arises  from  pairs  of  inversions 
in  th^  sides  of  the  polygon.  In  their  analytical  form,  as  groups  of 
linear  transformations  01  a  single  variable,  the  groups  are  those  on 
which  the  theory  of  automorphic  functions  oepcnds.  A  similar 
construction  in  space,  the  polygons  bounded  by  circular  arcs  being 
replaced  by  polyhedra  bounded  by  spherical  faces,  has  been  used  by 
F.  Klein  and  Fricke  to  give  a  geonnctrical  representation  for  groups 
which  arc  improperly  discontinuous  when  represented  as  groups  of 
theplaoc.  r 

Tne  special  classes  ofdiscontlnuousgroups  that  have  been  dealt  with 
in  the  previous  paragraphs  arise  directly  from  geometrical 
considerations.   As  a  final  example  we  shall  refer  briefly    Onmp  af 
to  a  class  of  groups  whose  origin  is  essentially  analyticaL    '  fliwar 

be  a  linear  differential  equation,  the  coefficients  in  which  are 

rational  functions  of  x.  and  let  yi,  y» y.  be  a  linearly  indo* 

pendent  set  of  integrals  of  the  equation.  In  tne  neighbourhood  o(  a 
finite  value  Xo  of  x,  which  is  not  a  singularity  of  any  o7  the  coeflicients 
b\  the  equation,  these  integrals  are  ordinary  power-series  in  X-X9, 
If  the  analytical  continuations  of  yi,  >i. . . .,  y.  be  formed  for  any 
closed  path  starting  from  and  returning  to  Xo,  the  final  values  arrived 
at  when  x^  is  again  reached  will  be  aootner  set  of  linearly  independent 
int^rals.  When  the  closed  path  contains  no  singular  ooint  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  differential  equation,  the  new  set  of^integrals  is 
identical  with  the  original  set.  If,  however,  the  closed  path  encloses 
one  or  more  singular  points,  this  will  not  In  general  be  the  case. 

Let  /i.  yt y*  be  the  new  integrals  arrived  at.    Since  in  tlK 

neighbourhood  of  xo  every  integral  can  be  represented  linearly  la 
terms  of  y^i  >^  • .  • » y»  .  there  must  be  a  system  of  equations 

y'i«"«ii>i+«i«yi+ . . .  +<ii«y«, 
y'i-fliiyi+<»ayi+  •  - .  +«wy-. 

y'ii-«wyi+a«jyi-i-  • . .  +«wyw, 
where  the  a*s  are  constants,  expressing  the  new  integrals  in  terms  of 
the  original  ones.  To  each  closed  path  described  by  xt  there  therefore 
corresponds  a  definite  Knear  substitution  periocmcd  On  the  y's. 
Further,  if  Si  and  S|  are  tlw  substitutions  that  correspond  to  two 
closed  paths  L|  and  U,  then  to  any  closed  path  which  can  be  con* 
ttnuously  deformed,  without  crossing  a  singular  point,  into  Li 
followed  by  Li.  there  corresponds  the  substitution  9|S|.  Let  Lt. 
Lft  . . . ,  Lr  be  arbitrarily  chosen  closed  paths  starting  from  and  return- 
ing to  the  oame  point*  and  each  of  themjeactosiag  a  single  one  of  tibtf 
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(f )  finite  singular  point*  of  the  equation.  Eveiy  dosed  f>ath  in  the 
plane  can  be  formed  by  combinations  of  these  r  paths  taken  either 
tn  the  positive  or  in  the  negative  direction.  Also  a  closed  path  which 
does  not  cut  itself,  and  encloses  all  the  r  singular  points  within  it,  is 
e(|uivalent  to  a  path  enclosing  the  point  at  infinity  and  no  finite 
singular  point.  U  Si,  Sn  S3, . . . ,  S  are  the  linear  substitutions  that 
correspond  to  these  r  paths,  then  the  substitution  corresponding  to 
every  possblc  path  can  be  obtained  by  combination  and  repetition 
of  these  r  substitutions,  and  they  therefore  generate  a  discontinuous 

¥:oup  each  of  whose  operations  corresponds  to  a  definite  closed  path. 
he  group  thus  arrived  at  b  called  the  group  of  the  equation.  For 
a  given  equation  it  is  unique  in  type.  In  fact,  the  only  effect  of 
starting  from  another  set  of  independent  integrals  is  to  transform 
every  operation  of  the  group  by  an  arbitrary  substitution,  while 
choosing  a  different  aet  of  paths  is  equivalent  to  taking  a  new  set  of 
groeraung  operations.  Tne  great  importance  of  the  group  of  the 
equation  ui  connexion  with  the  nature  of  its  integrals  cannot  here 
be  dealt  with,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  i£  all  the  integrals  of 
the  equation  are  algebraic  functions,  the  group  must  be  a  gnwp  d 
finite  order,  since  the  yt  of  quantities  yi,yu-".ty*  can  tnea  only 
take  a  finite  number  ofoistinct  values. 

Croups  of  Finite  Order. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  groups  of  finite  order.  It  is  dear 
that  here  yre  must  have  to  do  with  many  properties  which  have 
no  direct  analogues  in  the  theory  of  continuous  groups  or  in 
that  of  discontinuous  groups  in  general;  those  properties, 
namdy,  which  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  number  of  distinct 
operations  in  the  group  is  finite. 

Let  Si,  Si.  St, ....  Sn  denote  the  operations  of  a  group  Gof  finite 
order  N,  Si  bdng  the  identical  operation.    The  tableau 


3li         3|i 

9ldS,       Old], 

S|Si,  S|S«^ 


S,. 

SA, 

SA. 


I"' 

S»Sm 


SiSm,  SiSh,    SjSh,.  . .  ,  SuSk, 


h  compound  symbol  S^  Is  replaced  by  the  single 
is  c<^uivalcnt  to  it,  is  called  the  multiplication  table 


when  in  it  each 
symbol  Sr  that  is     ^ 

01  the  group.  It  indicates  directly  the  result  of  multiplying  together 
in  an  assigned  sequence  any  number  of  operations  of  tne  group. 
In  each  line  (and  in  each  column)  of  the  tableau  every  operation  of 
the  group  occurs  just  once.  If  the  letters  in  the  tableau  are  regarded 
as  merp  symbols,  the  operation  of  replacing  each  symbol  in  the  first 
line  by  the  symbol  which  stands  under  it  in  the  ^th  line  is  a  permuta- 
tion performed  on  the  set  of  N  symbols.  Thus  to  the  N  lines  of  the 
tableau  there  corresponds  a  set  of  N  permutations  performed  on  the 
N  symbols,  which  includes  the  identical  permutation  that  leaves  each 
unchanj^ed.  Moreover,  if  SpSf  "Sr,  then  the  result  of  carrying  out  in 
succession  the  permutations  which  correspond  to  the  ^th  and  9th 
lines  gives  the  permutation  which  corresp9nds  to  the  rth  line. 
Hence  the.  set  of  permutations  constitutes  a  group  which  is  simply 
isomorphic' with  the  given  group. 

Every  group  of  finite  order  N  can  therefore  be  represented  in 
concrete  form  as  a  transitive  group  of  permutations  on  N  symbols. 

The  order  of  any  subgroup  or  operation  of  G  is  necessarily  finite. 

If  Ti(«Si),  Ti* . . .,  T*  are  the  operations  of  a  subgroup  H  of  G, 

and  if  Z  b  any  operation  of  G  which  is  not  contained  in  H, 

'^■iP^S  **>'  ■"  °^  operations  ZTi,  2Tj ZT,,  or  ZH,  are  all 

f.^"^  dminct  from  each  other  and  from  the  operations  of  H. 


operations 
If  the  sets  H  and  ZH  do  not  exhaust  the  operations  of  G, 
*^  and  if  Z'  b  an  operation  not  belonging  to  them,  then  the 
'  operations  of  the  set  Z'H  are  distinct  trom  each  other  and 
from  those  of  H  and  2H.  This  process  may  be  continued  till  the 
operations  of  G  are  exhausted.  The  order  hcaH  must  therefore  b«  a 
factor  of  the  order  N  of  G.  The  ratio  N/n  b  called  the  index  of  the 
subgroup  H.  By  taking  for  H  the  cyclical  subgroup  generated  by 
any  operation  S  of  G,  it  loUows  that  the  order  of  S  must  be  a  factor  of 
the  order  of  G. 

Every  operation  S  b  permutablo  with  its  own  mwers.  Hence 
there  must  oc  some  subgroup  H  of  G  of  greatest  posMble  order,  such 
that  every  operation  of  H  is  permutable  with  S.  Every  operation  of 
H  tranidforms  S  into  itself,  and  every  operation  of  the  set  HZ  trans- 
forms S  into  the  same  operation.  Hence,  when  S  b  transformed  by 
every  operation  of  G,  just  N/n  distinct  operations  arise  if  »  b  the 
order  01  H.  These  operations,  and  no  others,  are  conjugate  to  S 
within  G;  they  are  said  to  form  a  set  of  conjugate  operations.. 
The  number  (rf  operations  in  every  conjugate  set  b  therefore  a  factor 
ef  the  order  of  G.  In  the  same  way  it  nay  be  shown  that  the  number 
of  subgroups  which  are  conjugate  to  a  given  aubgraup  b  a  factor  of 
the  order  el  Gw  An  operation  which  is  permutable  with  every  opera- 
tion of  the  group  is  called  a  self-emjutaU  operation.  The  totality 
of  the  self-conjugate  opctations  of  a  group  forma  a  self^oonjugate 
Abelian  subgroup,  each  of  whose  operations  is  pennotable  with  every 
operation  of  the  group. 

An  Abetian  group  contauns  sabgronpe  v^iose  orders  are  any  given 
teotors  of  the  order  of  th»  gvoupi  In  fact,  ainoe  every  tBbfroiip  M 


of  an  Abelian  group  G  and  the  concspondlng  faecor  grottpe  G/H  are 
Abelian,  this  result  folkiws  immediately  by  an  inductkHi  from  the 
case  in  which  the  order  contains  n  prime  factors  to  that  in  which  it 
contains  n +1.  For  a  group  which  is  not  Abelian  no  general 
law  can  be  stated  as  to  the  exbtcnce  or  non-existence  of  a  y^  * 
subgroup  whose  order  is  an  arbitrarily  assigned  factor  ^  ***■"■■• 
of  tne  order  of  the  group.  In  this  connexion  the  most  important 
general  result,  which  is  independent  of  any  suppodtion  as  to  the 
order  of  the  group,  b  known  as  Sylow's  thc<mm,  which  sutea  that  if 
^  b  the  hi^est  power  of  a  pnme  p  which  divides  the  order  of  a 
group  G,  then  G  contains  a  single  conjugate  set  of  subgroups  of 
order  p»,  the  number  in  the  set  being  of  the  form  i  +kp,  Syiow's 
theorem  may  be  extended  to  show  that  if  ^'is  a  factor  of  the  order 
of  a  groupr  the  number  of  subgroupaof  order  ^'  is  of  the  form  1  +kp. 
If.  however,  p^  b  not  the  highest  power  of  P  which  divides  the  order, 
these  groups  do  not  in  general  form  a  single  conjugate  set. 

The  importance  of  Syiow's  theorem  in  discussing  the  itnictiire  of 
a  group  01  given  order  need  hardly  be  insisted  on.  Thus,  as  a  very 
simple  instance,  a  group  whose  order  b  the  product  PiPt  of  two 
primes  {Pi<Pt)  Aust  have  a  sdf-conjugate  subgroup  of  oraer  p^  since 
the  ordor  of  thegroup  contains  no  factor,  other  than  unity,  of  the 
form  I +A^  The  same  agsun  b  true  for  a  group  of  order  Pi*Pu 
unless  Pi -*3,  and^»3. 

There  b  one  other  numerical  property  of  a  group  connected  with 
its  order  which  b  quite  general.  If  N  is  the  order  of  G,  and  a  a 
factor  of  N,  the  number  01  oQeratk>ns  of  G«  whoae  orders  are  equal  to 
or  are  factors  of  ».  is  a  multiple  of  «. 

As  already  defined,  a  composite  group  b  a  group  which  contains' 
one  or  more  sdf-conjugate  subgroups,  whose  orders  are  greater  than 
unity.  If  H  b  a  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  G.  the  factor- 
group  G/H  may  be  either  simple  or  composite.  In  the 
former  case  G  can  contain  no  sdf-conjugate  sutxroup  K,  "f*" 
which  itsdf  contains  H ;  for  if  it  did  K/H  would  be  a  self-  '''^ 
conjugate  suberoup  of  G/H.  When  G/H  is  simple,  H  is  said  to  be  a 
maximum^  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  G.  Suppose  now  that  G 
being  a  given  composite  group,  G,  Gi.  G2, . . ..  Gn.  i  b  a  series  of 
subgroups  of  G,  such  that  each  is  a  maximum  setf-conjugate  sub- 
grout)  o'  ^^  preceding:  the  last  term  of  the  series  consisting  of  the 
identical  operation  only.  Such  a  series  is  called  a  compositian-series 
of  G.  In  general  it  is  not  unique,  since  a  group  may  have  two  or 
more  maximum  sclf-coni agate  subgroups.  A  compo«tion-series  of 
a  group,  however  it  may  be  chosen,  nas  the  property  that  the  number 
01  terms  of  which  it  consists  is  alwavs  the  same,  while  the  factor- 
groups  G/G],  Gi/Gt. . . . ,  G»  diflPer  only  in  the  sequence  in  which 
they  occur.  It  should  be  noticed  that  though  a  group  defines  uniquely 
the  set  of  factor^groups  that  occur  in  its  composition-series,  the  set 
of  factor-ffroups  do  not  conversely  in  general  define  a  single  type  of 
group.  When  the  orders  of  all  the  factor-groups  are  primes  the  group 
is  said  to  be  soluble. 

If  the  series  of  sul^roups  G.  H,  K, .  • ..  L,  1  b  chosen  so  that  each 
is  the  greatest  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  G  contained  in  the  previous 
one,  the  series  is  called  a  chid  composithia-series  of  G.  All  such 
series  derived  from  a  given  group  may  be  shown  toconstst  of  the  sane 
number  of  terms,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  same  sec  of  factor-groups, 
except  as  regards  sequence.  The  factor«groups  of  such  a  senes  will 
not.  however,  necessarily  be  simple  groups.  From  any  diiCf  con- 
position-series  a  composition-series  may  be  formed  by  interpolating 
between  any  two  terms  H  and  K  of  the  aeries  for  which  H/K  is  not 
a  simple  group,  a  number  of  terms  At,  As, . . .,  h,%  and  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  factor-groupe  H/Ai.  Ai/A», . . .,  A,p/K  are  all  mmfAy 
isomorphic  with  each  other. 

.  A  group  may  be  represented  as  isomorphic  with  itself  by  tnaa- 
forming  ail  its  operations  by  any  one  of  toem.  In  fact,  if  SaS«  ■■S^ 
then  S-*SpS.S'*S^-S^S,S.  An  taomorphism  of  the 
group  with  itsdf,  established  in  this  way,  b  called  an  '' . 
tuner  isomorphism.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  opnatkm  y" 
carried  out  on  the  symbdsof  theopenirioiw,  being  indeed  ^^m 
a  permutation  performed  on  these  sjrmbots.  The  totality  **"^ 
of  these  operations  cleariy  ooastitutea  a  group  isomorpok  with  the 
given  group,  and  thb  gcoup  b  called  the  group  of  inner  isonorphiftma. 
A  group  b  simply  or  multiply  isomorj^ic  with  its  group  of  inner 
iaomoiphiams  according  as  it  does  not  or  does  contain  self-conjugate 
operations  other  than  identity.  It  may  be  possible  to  establish  a 
correspondence  between  the  operations  of  a  group  other  than  tfaoae 
given  by  the  inner  isomorphisms,  such  that  if  S'  b  the  operatioa 
corresponding  to  S,  then  S'yS'e^SV  is  a  consequence  of  S^^Sk 
The  substitution  on  the  symbols  of  the  operations  of  a  group  resulting 
fron  such  a  oorrespoodeooe  is  called  an  outer  isomorphisn.  The 
totality  vi  the  iaanwrphisna  of  .both  lands  oooatitutca  the  group  of 
ismaorphisns  of  the  givea  group,  and  withia  this  the  group  of  inner 
isomorphisms  b  a  seu-ooniogate  subgroup.  Every  set  of  ooniiigate 
operations  of  a  group  b  necessarily  transformed  into  itself  oy  an 
inner  isomorphism,  but  two  or  more  seta  nay  be  iaterchanged  oy  an 
outer  isomorphism. 

A  subgroup  of  a  group  G,  which  b  txansfomad  into  itsdf  by  every 
isomorphism  of  G,  b  called  a  ckarocterislie  subgroup^  A  aeries  of 
groups  G,  Gi,  Gt, . . .,  I,  such  that  each  b a  maximum  characteristic 
subgroup  of  C  contained  in  the  preceding,  may  be  shown  to  have  the 
same  invariant  properties  as  the  subgroups  oil  a  comperitioo  series. 
A  gravp  which  has  no  daracteristic  subgroup  must  be  cithcra  staple 
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tftm  or  tbe  direct  ptoduet  of  a  nunber  of  dnpiy  iiDinorpkaQ 
ample  gfoupa. 

It  hu  been  Ken  that  every  (roup  of  finite  order  can  be  repreteotad 
IS  «  (nop  of  pcrmutatioas  performed  on  ft  aet  of  ejrmbob  whose 
nuBiber  is  equal  to  the  order  ci  the  group.  In  general  such 
a  representation  is  possible  with  a  smalkr  number  of 
sjrmbols.  Let  H  be  a  subgroup  of  G,  and  let  the  ofwrationa 
of  G  be  divided,  in  respect  of  H.  into  the  sets  H.  SiH, 

S<H SmH.    If  S  ia  any  operation  of  G,  the  sets  SH,  SSiH, 

SS»H» ....  S6k»H  differ  from  the  previous  sets  only  in  the  sequence 
in  whkh  they  occur.  In  fact,  if  SS^  belong  to  the  eet  S.H,  then  «nce 
H  isa  group,  the  set  SS^  is  identical  with  the  set  S«H.  Hence, to 


seen  operation  S  of  the  gravp  wUl  corwpond  a  permutation  per- 
foroMd  on  the  symbols  of  the  m  eets,  and  to  the-  product  of  two 
operations  oorresponds  the  product  of  the  two  analogous  permuta* 
bonsL  The  set  of  permutations,  therefore,  forms  a  grou^  isomorphic 
with  the  pvcn  group.  Moreover,  the  isomorphism  is  simple  unlets 
for  one  or  mora  opentioaa*  other  than  identity,  the  sets  all  remain 
nnahcred.  TUs  can  only  be  the  case  for  S,  when  evcty  operation 
coajogate  to  S  belongs  to  H.  In  this  case  H  would  contain  a  self- 
ammgste  subgnmp,  and  the  isomorphism  is  multiple. 

The  fact  tut  every  group  of  fiiiitc  order  can  be  represented, 
generally  in  eawtal  ways,  as  a  group  of  permutations,  givca  special 
iiportancrr  to  such  groupsL  The  number  of  symboJainvoivod  In  such 
a  itprrsriitarion  is  callea  the  drgrsr  of  the  group.  In  accordance  with 
the  general  definitions  already  given,  a  permutation-group  is  called 
tiansitiwe  or  intransitive  aocordiog  as  it  does  or  does  not  oootaio 
peimalatiuos  changing  any  one  of  the  tmnbols  into  any  other.  Ic  is 
called  imprimitive  or  primitive  according  as  the  symbols  can  or 
cannot  be  arranged  in  sets,  such  that  every  permutation  of  the  group 
changes  the  symbob  of  any  one  set  either  among  themselves  or  into 
the  ^mbols  of  another  set.  When  a  group  is  imprimitive  the 
Bonbcr  of  symbols  in  each  set  must  clearly  be  the  same. 

The  total  number  of  permutations  that  can  be  performed  on  n 
symbols  is  n !.  and  these  necessarily  constitute  a  group.  It  is  known 
as  the  symmdric  group  of  degree  n,  the  onlv  rational  functions  of  the 
symbols  which  are  unaltered  by  all  possible  permutations  being  the 
symmetric  functions.  When  any  permutation  is  carried  out  on  the 
product  of  the  s(»-i)/a,  differences  of  the  »  symbols,  it  must  either 
remain  unaltered  or  its  sign  must  be  changed.  Those  permutations 
which  leave  the  product  unaltered  constitute  a  [(roup  of  order  » !/3. 
which  is  called  the  ahertkUing  group  of  degree  fi ;  it  is  a  self-conjugate 
subgroup  of  the  symmetric  group.  Except  when  n— ^  the  alternat- 
ing group  is.a  aimple  group.  A  group  of  degree  n,  which  is  not  con- 
tamed  in  the  alternating  groups  must  necessarily  havea  self<conjusate 
subgroup  of  index  2,  consisting  of  those  of  its  permutations  which 
belong  to  the  alternating  group. 

Among'  the  various  concrete  forms  in  which  a  group  of  finite  order 
can  be  presented  the  moat  important  is  that  of  a  group  of  lii 


.   subatitutions.    Such  groups  have  already  been  referred 
*^   to  in  connexion  with  discontinuous  groups.     Here  the 
number  of  distinct  substitutions  is  necesaanly  finite:  and 
to  each  operation  S  of  a  ^up  G  of  finite  order  there  will 
correHxmd  a  linear  substitution  «,  via. 


Xi 


-z 


i-« 


*»i«i(».i*«.a. 
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on  a  set  of  m  variables,  such  that  if  ST  -  U.  then  st  -  a.  The  linear 
substitutions  s,  t,  n,...  then  constitute  a  group  g  with  which  G  is 
isomorphic;  and  whether  the  isomorphism  is  simple  or  multiple  f  is 
said  to  give  a  *'  repreeenUtion  "  of  G  as  a  group  of  linear  substitu- 
tions. If  all  the  substitutions  of  g  are  transformed  by  the  ssme 
substitution  on  the  m  variables,  the  (in  general)  new  group  of  linear 
substitutions  so  constituted  is  said  to  be  "  equivalent  "  with  r  as  a 
representation  of  G;  and  two  reprnentations  are  called  ''non- 
equivalent,"  or  **  distinct,"  when  one  ia  not  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  the  other.      ,     ,  .  .^.     .      ..      .    « 

A  group  of  linear  substitutions  on  m  variables  is  said  to  be  re- 
ducible "  when  it  is  possible  to  choose  m*  {<m)  linear  functions  of 
the  variable  which  are  transformed  among  themselves  by  every 
substitution  of  the  sroup.  When  this  cannot  be  done  the  group  is 
called  **  irreducible.  It  can  be  shown  that  a  group  of  linear  substi- 
tutions, of  finite  order,  is  always  either  irreducible,  or  such  that  the 
variablea,  when  suitaUv  chosen,  may  be  divided  into  sets,  each  set 
being  irreducibly  transformed  among  themselves.  This  being  so,  it 
is  cinr  that  when  the  irreducible  representations  of  a  group  of  finite 
order  are  known,  all  reprcsenutions  mav  be  built  up. 

It  has  been  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  that  every  group 
of  finite  order  N  can  be  presented  as  a  group  of  permutations  (i.r. 
Uncar  substitutions  in  a  limited  sense)  on  N  symbols.  This  group  is 
obviously  reduc^le:  in  fact,  the  sum  of  the  symbols  remain  un- 
altered Dv  every  substitution  dl  the  group.  The  fundamental 
theorem  m  connexion  with  the  representations,  as  an  irreducible 
proup  of  linear  substitutions,  of  a  group  of  finite  order  N  is  the 
ollowing. 

If  r  is  the  number  of  different  sets  of  conjugate  operations  in  the 
group,  then,  when  the  group  of  N  permutations  is  completely 

reduced, 
(i.)  just  r  distinct  irreducible  represcnUtioos  occur: 


I 


(9.)'fladi  of  these  occiira  «  number  of  times  equal  to  the  auinbcr 
of  ^ymbola  on  which  it  operates: 

(ui.)  these  irredudUe  reprsseotatioos  exhaust  all  the  distinct 
irreducible  representations  m  the  group. 

Among  these  representations  what  is  called  the  "identical" 
representation  necessarily  occurs,  ijt,  that  in  which  each  operation 
of  the  group  corresponds  to  leaving  a  single  symbol  unchanged.  If 
these  representations  are  denoted  by  Ti,  Ta, . . . ,  T„  then  any  re- 
presentation of  the  group  as  a  group  of  linear  substitutions,  or  in 

ticular  as  a  group  of  permutations,  may  be  uniquely  represented 

a  symbol  Tm-iVu  in  the  sense  that  the  representation  vmen  com- 

tely  reduced  will  contain  the  representation  r<  just  a<  times  for 
each  suffix  1. 

A  representation  of  a  group  of  finite  order  as  an  irreducible  group 
6f  linear  substitutions  may  be  presented  in  an  infinite  |w^. 
number  of  equivalent  forms.     If  Siirttrl^r- 

X**  =  Zjii3C,(l,  i -  r ,  2,  .  .  .  ,  W),  MIM, 

is  the  linear  substitution  which,  in  a  given  irreducible  reyw- 
senution  of  a  group  of  finite  order  G,  corresponds  to  the  operation 
S»  the  determinant 

«ii— X  Jn         ...  fia 

*»  JJI— X     ...     J|M 


SmU         Im  ...    ^Mi~X 

is  invariant  for  all  equivalent  representations,  when  written  as  a 
polynomial  in  K  Moreover,  it  has  the  same  value  for  S  and  S'.  if 
thne  are  two  conjugate  operations  In  G.  Of  the  various  invariants 
that  thus  arise  the  most  important  is  iu-|-Jn-|- . . .  +i«m.  which  is 
called  the  *'  characteristic  '*  of  S.  If  S  is  an  operation  of  order  P,  its 
characteristic  is  the  sum  of  m  pth  roots  of  unity ;  and  In  particular,  if 
S  is  the  idemical  operation  its  characteristic  is  i».  If  r  is  the  number 
of  sets  of  conjugate  operations  in  G,  there  is,  for  cfich  representation 
of  G  as  an  irreducible  group,  a  set  of  r  characteristics :  Xi.  Xs. . . .  pC. 
one  corresponding  to  each  conjugate  set ;  so  that  for  the  r.  irreducible 
representations  just  r  such  sets  of  characteristics  arise.  These  are 
distinct,  in  the  sense  thatif  i^j,  ^9, . . . ,  f'r  are  the  characteristics  for 
a  distinct  representation  from  the  above,  then  X{  and  ^i  are  not 
equal  for  all  values  of  the  suffix  t.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  r 
chxiracteristics  for  a  given  representation  are  all  real.  If  this  is  so 
the  representation  is  said  to  be  self-inverse.  In  the  contrary  case 
there  is  always  another  representation,  called  the  "  inverse  "  repre- 
sentation, for  which  each  characteristic  is  the  conjugate  imaginary 
of  the  corresponding  one  in  the  original  representation.  The 
characteristics  are  subject  to  certain  remarkable  relations.  \l  kp 
denotes  the  number  of  operations  in  the  pth  conjugate  set.  while 
X^  and  A^  are  the  characteristics  of  the  p^  coajugate  set  in  r»  and 
Ti.  then 


2^^ik,X^l-oorii. 


acc3ording  to  Ti  and  Tj  are  not  or  are  inverse  representations,  %  being 
the  order  of  G. 

Again  2^X*X;-oorii/*, 

according  as  the  ^h  and  9th  conjugate  sets  are  not  or  are  inverse ; 
the  91b  set  being  called  the  inverse  of  the  pth  if  it  consists  of  the 
inverses  of  the  operations  constituting  thc/th. 

Another  form  in  which  every  group  of  finite  order  can  be  repre- 
sented is  that  known  as  a  linear  homogeneous  groups    If 
in  the  equations 

:cV-ariXa+artXi+  . . .  +o»»x».  (r- 1,  »•  • .  •  f  »)• 
which  define  a  linear  homogeneous  substitution,  the  co- 
efficients are  integers,  and  u  the  equations  are  replaced 
by  congruences  to  a  finite  modulus  n,  the  system  of  con^enccs 
wUl  give  a  definite  operation,  provided  that  the  determinant  of 
the  coefficients  is  relatively  prime  to  n.  The  product  of  two  such 
operations  is  another  operation  of  the  same^  kind ;  and^  the  total 
number  of  distinct  operations  is  finite,  since  there  is  only  a 
limited  number  of  choices  for  the  coefficients.  The  totality  of  these 
operations,  therefore,  constitutes  a  group  of  finite  order;  and  such  a 
group  is  known  as  a  linear  homogeneous  group.  If  »  is  a  prime  the 
order  of  the  group  is 

(fi«-i)  (ii--») . . .  («"-ii"-0. 

The  totality  of  the  operations  of  the  linear  homogeneous  ^up  for 
which  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients  is  congruent  to  unity  forms 
a  subgroup.  Other  subgroups  arise  by  considering  those  operations 
which  leave  a  function  of  the  variables  unchanged  (mod.  n).  All 
such  subgroups  are  known  as  linear  homogeneous  groups. 

When  the  ratios  only  of  the  variables  are  considered,  there  arises  a 
linear  fraeticnal  eroup.  with  which  the  corresponding  linear  homo- 
geneous group  is  isomorphic.  Thus,  if  p  is  a  prime  the  totality  of  the 
congruences 

s'-sg^  od-6c  +0,  (mod.  p) 
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by  ladicaL^    TKh^  however,  aa  proved  by 
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ItJiulian-ciDup  o(  aiprr  n,  luclTthjl 
the  numati^  value  d  which  [>  uiultc 
Oie  group  can  be  eipreued  raiion^Ly  in  ( 
vhpe  coavenely  every  runrlion  ol  (he  Tt~ —  -■ 
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■hoic  (riSich  ™n 

(IL)  the  liwctioa  j»wi+iii.+ii«i+Jik(.+JtiA){itf.+i, 

nb+UMi  (lii-)  the  function  iwri+iA-|-iiii-|-i>ri4 

S,)  tke  fDiici»n  n/iii+n'a+iAii+iAi+i^b'    Since 
_.whidi  (m.)  ind  in.)  are  hnraiiani  an  cnnuincd  ii 

oC  the  M.  tltt  equaliiHi  wjB  be  uluble  by  mdirab  nnly 


M^ofiK 


(JMi + J[ia +1,11+1,1,+ x^)  ti,i,+nii 
it  known,  then  cleaHy  ut,+tiZt+z,ii+T 

ium  airf  product  (z.+ui-fA.+.'i.+.'iJ 
■=Jj+*rO   can  be  exprnaed  nluHutUy  ia  (er 

unity.  Hence  (i.+«,-l-t'i,+.'ii+.*r,)>ea'nbedeIerminFd  by  the 
aie  then  finally  delecmincd  by  Ihc  eiliaction  of  1  uih  mot.  The 
praMem  of   reducing  an  equation  of  the  fiflh    ' 
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intsfthgag 


Milhal 


greatEit  pDiable  order,  via.  tjo,  baa  b< 

_  _  ind  Engd,  ThttirU  iv 

«uimijpT.Bpm  (Leip%.  vol  L,  iW8,'  vol  ii..  iSgo;  voL 
ai.,  rSiilJ;  Lie  and  ScheHen,  VmUamtfik  tUir  fnMaficjke  Di/e- 
rMluMriiJtiiiifn  nil  AejtaiuiMi  in^tiUiam^tm  n»aiftnniriMni 
{Leipi«.  It}));  Utm,  KarlonHn  dl«r  cHtiiHinMdU  Crapfta 
(Ixiniig,  itat);  tttm,  Octtutnt  dtr  BaUnmtitnm^rmahamm 
iuipiig,  1846};  Klein  and  SchiUi^,  HUmCtimllnt,  voL  £. 
(lithognphotlj  [CAitiBHn,  1 893,  for  bath  coBtin™  aod  JiniciaB^ 
<Kis  gmipil.  CampbelL  iMfdmUry  Tnalin  mt  U^i  TlHmj  if 
FiniU  CMiiHt^  Tnm^armalitt  OwqU  (Oidotd.  19^  Dir 
caaliaBOUl  (rxpi:  Klein  and  Fricke,  Vsriouuei  dlv  dv  rhiint 
dir  lUipHuta  UiiMutlaiam  (ml.  i.,  Leipi^,  iS^)  (fnr  a  lull 
diicuJon  of  the  modular  imap)!  J^«.  VinkiHV-  dhr  dk 
~"      ■  tfli  AiwEi^nfii  (vol.  L,  "    ■    ■ 


p(,  i.,  1901)  (for  (lie  gener^  tbnry  of  disiitituiviBa  fraapa); 
Scboenlliei,  KrytulUjOtmi  md  KryiUUrUmr  <LfipaiE,  iB|)i)  <liic 
diKOniinuoui  groupa  of  motkaii)  1  Onapa  ol  fait*  anari  t^loia. 
(T— .  -  To-iw„««pw  (Pam,  i»97.  rtprial):  J™dafc  TnnU  do 
m    ..     .  :•    ri  da  taoUm  aI|«Mpui   (Paria,    ift70)i   Neno, 

Si.    :,'.:r.Mr>tndMknAnmArn(Mrfdit.4l|>tM(Leipai(, 

it'j-  I  nr  uuu.  by  Cok,  Ann  Aibor,  U.S.A  la^ah  Kleia. 
V'.-li!unf/H  uMr  doi  Iketatitr  (Ltipiig,  1IS4;  Enf.  tnasa.  by 

dir^^a(>i^(Pant,i»u>rWoEcr,  I.<fa«a<ldiTAJii*ni<BrniBKdi> 
well,  voL  L.  iIM;  voi.  ii..  1196;  a  aeand  oditni  appealed  la 
l893l:Bum>ide,TlHr7e/Cranpii>r  K>iliadrr(CaBibH4ge,  1847)1 
Bianchi,  runt  M  fmfpi  di  mmaaiimi  >  Uli  <9a»M,  ^dmihi 
<Piu.  ii^);OK\aoB.UtiairCniifi^ilkBMEiprnliBKtll*taaUa 
Firid  rtwy  (Leipiig,  1901);  DeSiguin,  EJtmcllt  il  I*  llUiirit  *a 

will  be  fouHi  inthe  faoUoiEadH  ArnWjHnaluCikH  IVutni<tc/ln 
lUlpi«,  vol.  L,  1898.  1*99)-  (W.  Bu.) 

ORDDSB,  a  vord  of  uDceillin  origin,'  now  ustd  gentnlly  by 
omilholiigisli  Lo  indtidc  all  the  "  lough-footed  "  Gallia aciBiu 
birdi,  but  in  common  fpr«clt  apfdioi  almoet  eiduiivdy,  when 
Sled  alone,  to  the  Ttlne  stMicia  of  Linn;ieut,  tbe  La/epia 
sctlkus  of  modern  syilcmatisis — more  paiticuUrly  c^led  in 
Engliih  the  red  groiue,  but  tiU  the  ead  of  Ihe  iBth  century 
almost  inviriibly  spoken  of  aa  the  Moar-loirl  or  Mooi-ciinc. 
The  effcFl  which  Ifais  qiecin  is  suppOMd  to  have  had  on  Ibe 
British  legislature,  and  therefore  on  history,  is  well  knovn,  for 
it  was  the  common  belief  that  puliamcnt  always  inie  when  the 
seaaon  for  grouse-shooting  began  (August  1?  th);  while  accordinc 
to  the  t^rtiKyi'Hfs  Sain  (ed.  Jonieus,  p.  JSff;  ed.  Aodenon. 
p.  16S)  events  of  some  importance  in  the  annals  of  North  Britain 
loUowed  Iiom  its  pursuit  in  Callhneas  in  Ibe  year  11)7- 

The  ted  grouse  ia  found  on  moors  from  Monmoutbihire  anit 
Derbyshire  northward  to  tbe  Orkneya,  as  well  a]  in  most  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  inhabits  similar  itluations  Ihroushout  Wales  and 
Ireland,  but  it  does  not  naturally  occur  beyond  tbe  limits  of 
the  Briliih  Islands,'  and  Is  the  only  !pedn  among  birds  peeuliar 
~  "'  be  used  adx-iiedly 


willow-gf( 
autbon). 


iKnDtit,  and  it 


hold  dated  "ainid  E 

and  conudcring  the  I 

I  in  an  Act  of  rtf  liam_ 

d  in  the  Suiafr]  s 


^iably  "  bri 
1  a  definite  geogtaphinl  range);  but 
I  doubt  or  its  common  origin  with  tbe 
iui  (£.  lubalpiiius  or  L.  lalktii  of  some 

'  (O.  Salutbury  Bu 


let  of  T^ 
as  reprinted  in  thf  Stttalri  ai 
but  by  many  writers  or  printf 


r.''vi[T.,^i 

iTom  iHS'w"tKeT"h' 


r  to  bbek  game 


ies.  In  1611  Cotgrave  had  ^  l*oute  grieiche.  A 
K  hcnne  of  the  Gria  p"  "<.  167J  "  ftrie™  "J  er 
"-  "wrii  ^  lie   frnuX  ami  En^iih   Timima. 


I.e.  /•«■&) -,  

Frencn   word  grUulit,   erearJke  or  griaft   (i ._   - 

connate  with  grtvur,  gri^y  or  grey),  which  wrn  applied 
of  p-trtridee,  or  according  to  Brunctto  Laiini  (rr^r. 


ipeclcled.  and 
me  kind 

'6if«d 


rpudiatesthe  possihiUtyof  "grouse  "  being  ■  _,. 

1  alhgcd  plural  "  grice,  and,  with  tegatd  to  the  ponl- 
rowa^  being  a  pTural  of  "  grow,-  refcn  10  Giraldgi 
'f.  Iiio).  Tppogr.  Nii.  tprrt  (Rolls)  v.  47:  "gnllinai 


Mr  0«ar  Dickson  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Ckillenburg  ii 
ISaaulia  Jagujiibmdtti  Nyi  TUii'tfl.  1868.  p.  64  d  oUi). 


GROUSE 
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u  of  EuD^  ml  dUi.  ■  ^am  NoMh  A 


to  mdy  or  ncvei  leund  nwiiy  f  ram  the  hcatber  on  a^if  b  ckirfy 
ri  HilsiMi;  while  the  wiUow-franM  in  mviy  puu  ai  the  Old 
WecU  Mcmt  to  ptBitr  ttt  ahiubby  gRnrth  a(  beny-baiinc 
pluu  (KowMiiM  ud  at]wn)  iMt,  sIwb 


Umb  it 

Iks  oock  wQlsii-tioiiH  b4viBt  fail  betd,  neck  ud  bitui  oC  dwriy 
tke  lUH  rich  chtatnut-bniwn  u  hit  Briliih  npnMPlatiirc,  wiii. 
tboush  U*  b*dL  b*  ligfata  in  nilaiii.  u  i>  iba  ths  wlmlc  plumite 
o(  bii  siue,  UiMi  is  fouDd  in  th«  nd  gtouM,  In  stbs  rHpBCt*  the 
(«D  ipecice  on  predwly  aUIie.   No  dittincliai 


*'*<'A*jS?f- 


in  tbejr  ivkt,  the  r  fggt.  Ihdr  bnlld.  nor  n  t 
details,  «o  far  n  then  bnvi  b«n  lnv«tifit«d  and  conpand.' 
Mononr,  the  red  pavM,  iratrktfd  u  ii  in  range,  vatic*  In 
eaknii  rut  incoDSidenbly  accotding  to  kicalitjr. 

Tbon^  the  red  grouM  dMs  »t,  after  the  Dumncr  of  olbn 
memben  d  the  gtcin  Ltti>t^,  beconie  irhile  in  wlnler,  Srodind 
pDiKua  a  ipedes  of  the  genus  which  does.  Thu  ii  [he  piar- 
migin,  L.  luiliit  or  I..  alfiiHi,  which  differs  E«r  more  in  itrunute, 
*  ■   '  -  ' -m  the  red  g «.-- .1- j— < ■■- 


willDW-groiiw,  end 

ofCalk    Laoldni  I 

the  gfiuu  which  d 


lundunt,  haunlmc 


ll    (JI»|>M 


white  diSar  is  that  rupcci  from  uu  uim  g.^n"  u.  >™^ 
anidH.  Furthefmote  every  tjiKiei  d(  Lo(a#«i  (even 
,  the  whilst  of  all)  bat  itt  Bm  kI  of  >imft«  coloured 
I  dropped  when  the  bird  l>  about  half-grown,  and 
but  I.  JcMinu  white  temini  ace  Ihen  pmdund. 

iCe  (he  phupt  through  which 


brown.  TKte«i< 
ia  all  the  ipecin 
[f  Untafon  the  hpwu^T* 

own  of  it!  pretKB  lo  au 

(he  iiiedei  hat  pu«sl.  ihcic  mj/^iui-i  imi.  .  lu^t  -u«.  -•  .■". 
Ipeclca  of  iMopui  wore  a  brown  livny  evm  wh™  adult,  and  Ibe 
whin  dint  donnid -in  winter  hu  bra  ■mmed  upon  ibe  wcatem 
byeaoiei  that  on  Utauly.utgMled.Tbe  white  jJumgeol  Ibe 

a  pnHncled  winiei?  Bui  Ihc  ml  »ro™,  umead  of  perpetuating 
dkeclly  the  more  ancient  propectin  of  an  onginil  £0(^1.1  Il^t 
oaderwenl  no  BT«t  m«nil  chanie  of  jJoraage  m^  dmve  <t> 
■ncniry  from  iT»  widdy-ianghig  •illow.gn™.  wheh  .n  on  epoch 
CDiwaiativily  ncent  (in  the  BolotKal  Kve)  may  have  Hochcd 
Sriuin,  and  left  dracendants  thai,  under  ronditioni  in  which  the 
'™"'''  id  (ihouabdonbii™  wfthiomemodifica- 


odlytlKhigbcMaDdmntbBtnnBMBMita.  KhMUIoltm 
fa>D»ly  inhiUted  both  Wala  and  Eo^aod,  but  then  b  bo 
evidena!  of  it*  apptuMKe  ia  IieUnd.  Os  the  cootiaoit  of 
£uTafie  it  a  fouad  tout  Bumenuly  in  Norv^y^  hut  at  aa 
clavaiiaB  far  ahcrva  the  growth  of  tieB,  and  it  occora  on  Ihe 
FynDOB  and  sn  the  Alps.    It  alB  iahahiu  noilben  Bmtiii 


In  North  America  Greenland  md  Iceland  k  ft  tep  esentcd  by  ■ 

lery  nen  ty  al  ed  form— 90  mu  h  so  ndeed  tha  I  a  only  at 
certain  Huoni  that  the  tl  ght  d  fftrcftce  betweeo  them  an  be 
detected.  This  form  it  the  £..  mpalfis  ol  author!,  and  it  wodM 
appear  to  be  found  nlto  in  Siberia  (ftji,  1S79,  p.  i4i).  SpliK- 
bergen  is  inhabited  by  a  large  form  which  has  received  recognl- 


Blackcock. 

tion  at  t  kcmileucurut,  and  (he  norlhern  cad  of  Ihe  chsin  ol 
the  Rock>  Mouniaini  is  itnanLcd  by  a  very  distinct  ipedes,  (he 
iinnllest  jnd  perhaps  (he  most  bcauttful  of  ihegeoiu,  Z..  letuurui, 
which  has  all  the  feaibeia  of  the  tail  white. 

The  bird,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  giovsc  In  aU  ilrictnets 
belongs  is  probably  the  Tdriw  Ulrlx  of  Linnaeus— the  blackcock 
and  greyhen,  as  the  Kiel  are  respectively  called.  It  is  distri- 
buted over  most  of  the  hcalh-countiy  of  England,  eiccp(  hi 
Eas(  Anglis.  where  adcmpti  (0  introduce  i[  have  been  OP'y 
pulially  tutcessful.    It  also  occun  in  Ninth  Wales  ud  vciy 
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generally  tfaxoudiout  Sootbnd,  though  not  in  Oifkney,  Shetland 
or  the  Outer  Hebrides,  nor  in  Ireland.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  has  a  very  wide  range,  and  it- extends  into  Siberia. 
In  Georgia  it»  pUce  is  taken  by  a  distinct  q>edes,  on  which  a 
Poli^  naturalist  {Proc.  Zool.  SodHy^  xSys,  p.  267)  has  conferred 
the  name  9!  T*  rnhkosietriisL  Both  these  birds  have  much  in 
common  with  their  hurger  congener  the  capercally  and  its  eastern 
representative. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Bonata,  of  which  the  European 
B.  s^veslris  is  the  type,  does  not  inhabit  the  British  Islands. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  game-bird  that  comes  to  table. 
It  is  the  geiinaitc  of  the  French,  the  Hasdkukn  of  Germans, 
and  Hjerpe  of  Scandinavians.    Like  ita  transatlantic  congener 

B.  umbdlus,  the  ruffed  grouse  or  birch-partridge  (of  which  there 
are  two  othe{  local  forms,  B.  umbdloiies  and  B.  sabinii),  it  b 
purely  a  forest-bird.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  speaes  of 
Canau,  of  which  two  forms  are  found  in  America,  C.  eanadensiSt 
the  spruce-partridge,  and  C.  froHkHni,  and  also  of  the  Siberian 

C.  faicipennis.   Nearly  allied  to  these  birds  is  the  group  known 
.  as  DendragapuSt  containing  three  large  and  fine  forms  D.  obscuruSf 

D,fidiginosuStWd  D.  mAuirdiMi*— all  peculiar  to  North  America. 
Then  there  are  Centrocercus  ttropkasianuSt  the  sage-cock  of  the 
plains  of  Columbia  and  California,  and  Pedicccetes,  the  sharp- 
tailed  grouse,  with  its  two  forms,  P,  phananettus  and  P.  adum- 
huiHus,  while  finally  CupidoniOj  the  prairie-hen,  also  with  two 
local  forms,  C.  cupido  and  C.  pallidicinctaf  is  a  bird  that  In  the 
United  States  of  America  possesses  considerable  economic  value, 
enormous  numbers  being  consumed  there,  and  also  exported 
to  Europe. 

The  various  sorts  of  grouae  are  nearly  all  figured  in  Elliot's  Mono- 
graph  ef^  the  TetraoHinae^  and  an  excellent  account  of  the  American 
npecies  is  given  in  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway's  North  American 
Birds  (iii.  414-465).    See  also  Shooting.  (A.  N.) 

QROVB,  SIR  GBORQB  (i82»'i90o),  EngUsh  writer  on  music, 
was  bom  at  Clapham  on  the  X3th  of  August  1820.  He  was 
articled  to  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  factory 
near  Glasgow.  In  1841  and  1845  he  was  employed  in  the  West 
Indies,  erecting  lighthouses  in  Jamaica  and  Bermuda.  In  1849 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Sodety  of  Arts,  and  in  1852  to  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  this  capacity  his  natural  love  of  music  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  found  a  splendid  opening,  and  he  threw 
all  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  task  of  promoting  the  best 
music  of  all  schools  in  connexion  with  the  weekly  and  daily 
concerts  at  Sydenham,  which  had  a  long  and  honourable  career 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  August  Manns. 
Without  Sir  George  Grove  that  eminent  conductor  would  hardly 
have  succeeded  in  doing  what  he  did  to  encourage  young  com- 
posers and  to  educate  the  British  public  in  music.  Grove's 
analyses  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  and  the  other  works 
presented  at  the  concerts,  set  the  pattern  of  what  such  things 
should  be;  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  these,  and  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  editor  of  MacmiUan*s  Magazine  from  1868  to  1883,  that 
the  scheme  of  his  famous  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians^ 
published  from  1878  to  1889  {ntjr  edition,  edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller 
Maitland,  1904-1907),  was  conceived  and  executed.  His  own 
articles  in  that  work  on  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert 
are  monuments  of  a  special  kind  of  learning,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  book  is  a  little  thrown  out  of  balance  owing  to  their  great 
length  is  hardly  to  be  regretted.  Long  before  this  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  had  promoted  the 
foundation  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  On  a  journey  to 
Vienna,  undertaken  in  the  company  of  his  lifelong  friend.  Sir 
Arthur  SuUivan,  the  important  discovery  of  a  large  number  of 
compositions  by  Schubert  was  made,  including  the  music  to 
Rosamunde.  Vfhen  the  Royal  College  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1882  he  was  appointed  its  first  director,  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  brought  the  new  institution  into  line  with  the 
most  useful  European  conservatoriums.  On  the  completion  of 
the  new  buildings  in  1894  he  resigned  the  directorship,  but 
retained  an  active  interest  in  the  institution  to  the  end  of  his 
life.   He  died  at  Sydenham  on  the  28th  of  May  1900. 

His  life,  a  most  interesting  one,  was  written  by  Mr  Charles  Craves. 

a.AF.M.) 


QROVB,  SIR  WUUAM  ROBERT  (iSii-tS96),  ta^lA  Jiidga 
and  man  of  scteoce,  was  bom  on  the  1  ith  of  July  181  x  at  Swaaaea, 
South  Wales.  After  being  educated  by  private  tuton,  he  ivcnt 
to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  an  otdlnaty  degree 
in  1832.  Three  years  Uter  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  His  health,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  devote  himself 
strenuously  to  pcactioe,  and  he  occupied  his  leisure  with  scientific 
studies.  About  1839  he  constructed  the  platinum-sine  voltaic 
cell  that  bears  his  name,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  these 
exhibited  the  electric  arc  light  in  the  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Qrcus.  The  result  was  that  in  1840  the  managers 
ai^pointed  him  to  the  professorship  of  experimental  philosophy, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  His  researches  dealt  very 
largely  with  electro-chemistry  and  with  the  voltaic  cell,  of  which 
he  invented  several  varieties.  One  of  these^  the  Grwe  gas- 
battery,  which  is  of  special  interest  both  intrinsically  and  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  secondary  batteries  now  in  use  for  the 
"  storage  "  of  electricity,  was  based  on  his  observation  that  a 
current  is  produced  by  a  couple  of  platinum  plates  standing 
in  acidulated  water  and  immersed,  the  one  in  hydrogen,  the 
other  in  oxygen..  At  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Institution  he 
anticipated  the  electric  lighting  of  to-day  by  illuminating  the 
theatre  with  incandescent  el&tric  lamps,  the  filaments  being  of 
platinum  and  the  current  supplied  by  a  battery  of  his  nitric  acid 
cells.  In  X846  he  published  his  famous  book  on  The  Corrdatimi 
of  Physical  Porces,  the  leading  ideas  of  which  he  had  already 
put  forward  in  his  lectures:  its  fimdamental  ooncq>tiott  was 
that  each  of  the  forces  of  nature— light,  heat,  electricity,  &c — is 
definitely  and  equivalently  convertible  into  any  other,  and  that 
where  experiment  does  not  give  the  full  equivalent,  it  is  because 
the  initial  force  has  been  di^pated,  not  lost,  by  conversion  into 
other  unrecognized  forces.  In  the  same  year  he  received  n  Royal 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  for  his  Bakerian  lecture  on 
"  Certain  phenomena  of  voltaic  ignition  and  the  decomposition 
of  water  into  ita  constituent  gases."  In  x866  he  presided  over 
the  British  Association  at  its  Nottingham  meeting  and  delivered 
an  ^dress  on  the  continuity  of  natural  phenomena.  But  while  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  scientific  research,  his  legal  work  was  not 
neglected,  and  his  practice  increased  so  greatly  that  in  1853  he 
became  a  Q.C.  One  of  the  best-known  cases  in  which  he  appeared 
as  an  advocate  was  that  of  William  Palmer,  the  Rugeley  poisoner, 
whom  he  defended.  In  187 1  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Collier,  and  remained  on  the 
bench  till  1887.  He  died  in  Lon<k>n  on  the  ist  of  August  1896. 

A  selection  of  his  scientific  papers  is  ^vea  in  the  sixth  editioa  of 
The  Correlation  ef  Physict^  Forces,  published  in  1874. 

GROVB  (O.E.  graft  cf.  O.E.  greefa,  brushwood,  later  "  gieave  "; 

the  word  does  not  appear  in  any  other  Teutonic  language,  and 

the  New  English  Dictionary  finds  no  Indo-European  root  to 

which  it  can  be  referred;  Skeat  considers  it  connected  with 

**  grave,"  to  cut,  and  finds  the  original  meaning  to  be  a  glade 

cut  through  a  wood),  a  small  group  or  cluster  of  trees,  growing 

naturally  and  forming  something  smaller  than  a  wood,  or  planted 

in  particular  shapes  or  lor  particular  purposes,  in  a  park,  &c. 

Groves  have  been  connected  with  religious  worship  ixom  the 

earliest  times,  and  in  many  parts  of  India  every  village  has  its 

sacred  group  of  trees.   For  the  connexion  of  religion  with  sacred 

groves  see  Tkck-Worskxp. 

The  wonl  "  0pve  "  was  used  by  the  authocs  of  the  Authorixed 
Version  of  the  Bible  to  translate  two  Hebrew  words:  (1)  'eshd,  as 
inCen.  xxL  3^,  and  1  S&m.  xxii.  6;  this  is  richtly  given  in  the 
Revised  Version  as  ** tamarisk";  (2)  asherah  ia  many  places 
throughout  the  (Md  Testament.  Here  the  translatorB  followed  the 
Septuagint  SSexn  and  the  Vulgate  lueus.  The  'ishirdh  was  a 
wooden  post  erected  at  the  Canaanitish  places  of  worship,  and  also 
by  the  altars  of  Vahweh.    It  may  have  represented  a  tree. 

GROZNYI,  a  fortress  and  town  of  Russia,  North  Caucasia, 
in  the  province  of  Terek,  on  the  Zunxha  river,  82  m.  by  rail  N.E. 
of  \ladikavka2,  on  the  raOway  to  Petrovrit.  There  aro  naphtha 
wells  close  by.  The  fortifications  were  constructed  in  1819. 
Pop.  (1897)  15,599. 

GRUB,  the  larva  of  an  insect,  a  caterpillar,  maggot.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  verb  "  to  grub,"  to  dig,  bleak  up  the 
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Mite*  «f  tht  granad,  and  deu  of  atvmptf  lOots,  weeds,  te. 
AccocdiBg  to  tbe  Ntw  En^M  Dklionury,  **  grub  "  may  be 
refemd  to  as  aUutt  variant  of  the  OU  Teutoaic  grab-,  to  dig, 
cf. "  grave."  Skeat  {Etym.  Did,  1898)  refen  it  rather  to  the  loot 


for. 


in  "  grope,"  **  grab,"  &c.,  the  original  neaoing  **  to  search 


n 


The  earliest  quotation  of  the  slang  use  of  the  word  in  the 
of  food  ia  the  New  Emffith  DkHtHory  a  dated  1659  from 
AmekMt  Pmw,  BaUadt,  &&,  Percy  Society  PubltcatioBa.  *'  Crub> 
street*"  as  a  coUoctive  tetm  for  needy  hack-writers  dates  from 
the  i7th€eatiuy  andisdue  to  the  name  of  astrcet  near  MoorfieMs, 
London,  now  Milton  Street,  which  was  as  Johnson  says  "  much 
inhabited  by  writat  of  smaU  histories,dictionafiea  and  temporary 


w 


AftUBSR*  JOHAm  GOTTFRIED  (1774^1851),  German  akic 
and  literary  historian,  was  bom  at  Naumburg  on  the  Saslk,  on 
the  sgth  of  Novembor  1774-  He  received  his  education  at  the 
town  school  of  Naumbiug  and  the  university  off  Leipsig,  after 
iriiicfa  be  resided  successively  at  GAttingen,  Leipzig,  Jena  and 
Weimar,  occupying  himself  partly  in  teaching  and  partly  in 
various  Kterary  enterprises,  and  enjoying  in  Weimar  the  friend- 
ship of  Herder,  Widaiid  and  Goethe.  In  i8ti  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and  after  the  divismn 
oi  Saxony  he  was  sent  by  the  senate  lo  Berlin  to  negotiato  the 
mdon  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg  with  that  of  I^le.  After 
the  unioa  was  effected  he  became  in  rSis  professor  of  philosophy 
at  HaUe.  He  was  associated  with  Jobann  Samod  Ench  in  the 
editonhip  of  the  great  work  Ailgenuine  EneykhpOdieder  Wisttm- 
achaflm  «nd  KUnstt;  and  after  the  death  of  Ersch  he  continued 
the  £rst  section  from  voL  zviiL  to  vol.  liv.  He  also  succeeded 
Ersch  in  the  editorship  of  the  AUgemeim  LtUraiMrtdtmg.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  August  1851. 

GffUber  was  the  author  of  a  huge  number  of  works,  die  pitecipal 
of  which  are  CkarokUrist^  Herders  Oxnpeig.  1805),  ia  conjunctioa 
with  Johano  T.  L.  Danx  (i 769-1 851),  afterwards  professor  of 
theology  at  Itn^GeschichU  aes  menichlUk^n  CesckUchts  (2  voTs., 
Leipzig,  l806>;  Wdrterbuch  der  altUtssiseken  Mjiholope  (3  vols.. 
Weimar,  i8ro-i8i5);  Wielarnds Leben  (2  parts,  Weimar,  i8i«~i8i6), 
and  KlopsUeks  Uben  (Weimar,  iSas).  He  also  edited  Wiehuid^s 
SdmiUdnt  Werke  (Ldpsic,  1818-1&18). 

OROMBACH.  WILHEUI  VON  (1505-1567),  German 
adventurer,  cUefly  known  through  his  connexion  with  the 
SD-caDed  '*  Grumbach  feuds  "  {Gntmb^ksche  Hdndd),  the  last 
Mtempt  of  the  German  knights  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
territorial  princes.  A  member  of  an  old  Franconian  family, 
he  was  bom  on  the  xst  of  June  1503,  and  having  passed  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Casiniir,  prince  of  Bayreuth  (d.  J537),  fought 
against  the  peasants  during  the  rising  in  r524  and  1525.  About 
k54o  Grumbach  became  associated  with  Albert  Aldbiades,  the 
turbulent  prince  of  Bayreuth,  whom  he  served  both  in  peace 
and  war.  After  the  conduskm  of  the  peace  of  Fsfesau  In  r 552, 
Grumbach  assisted  Albert  in  his  career  of  plunder  in  Franconia 
and  was  thus  able  to  take  some  revenge  upon  his  enemy,  Melchior 
von  Zobel,  bishop  of  WOrsburg.  As  a  bindbolder  Grumbach 
was  a  vassal  of  the  bishops  of  Wflrzburg,  and  had  bdd  office 
at  the  court  of  Conrad  of  Bibra,  who  was  bishop  from  X540 
to  r544.  When,  however,  Zobd  was  chosen  to  succeed  Goorad 
the  harmonious  relatkms  between  km!  and  vassal  were  quickly 
disturbed.  Uaable  to  free  himself  and  hb  associates  from  the 
suierainty  of  the  bishop  by  appealing  to  the  imperial  courts  he 
decided  to  adopt  more  violent  measures,  and  his  friendship  with 
Albert  was  very  serviceable  in  this  connexion.  Albert's  career, 
however,  was  checked  by  his  defeat  at  Saevershausen  in  July 
1553  and  his  subsequent  flight  into  France,  and  the  bishop  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  seize  Grumbach's  lands. 
The  knight  obtahwd  an  order  of  restitution  from  the  imperial 
court  of  justice  {RtkkskammtrgerickO,  but  he  was  unable  to 
carry  this  into  effect;  and  in  April  1558  some  of  his  partisans 
seised  and  killed  the  bishop.  Grumbach  declared  he  was 
innocent  of  this  crime,  but  hb  story  wss  not  believed,  and  he 
fled  to  France.  Returning  to  Germany  he  pleaded  his  cause  in 
person  before  the  diet  at  Aupburg  in  rssp,  but  without  success. 
MeanwhOe  he  had  found  a  new  patron  in  John  Frederick, 
duke  of  Saxony,  whose  father,  John  Frederick,  had  been  obliged 


to  sufieader  the  dedonl  dignity  to  the  Albeitine  bnmch  ol  his 
family.  Chafing  under  this  deprivation  the  duke  listened 
readily  to  Grumbach'a  plans  for  recovering  the  Uat  di^ty, 
indudhig  a  general  rising  of  the  German  kni^  and  tbe  deposi- 
tion of  Frederick  IL,  king  of  Denmark.  Magical  charms  were 
employed  agaiast  the  duke's  enemies,  and  communicatiotta 
from  angels  were  invented  which  helped  to  stir  up  the  seal  off 
the  people.  In  1563  Grumbach  attacked  WOrsburg,  seised  and 
plundered  the  dty  and  compdied  the  chapter  and  the  bishop  to 
restore  his  lands.  He  was  consequently  phu»d  under  the 
imperial  ban,  but  John  Frederick  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
emperor  Maiimilisn  IL  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  him. 
Meanwhile  Gnunbach  sought  to  Compass  the  assassination  of  the 
Saran  dector,  Augustus;  prodaasatkms  were  issued  calling 
for  assistance;  and  sIKsncet  both  without  and  within  Germany 
wens  coBchided.  In  November  1566  John  Frederick  was  pfauaed 
under  the  ban»  which  had  been  renewed  against  Grumbach 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  Augustus  marched  against  Godia. 
Assistance  was  not  forthcoming,  and  a  mutiny  led  to  Che  capitnh^ 
tion  of  the  town.  Grumbach  was  delivered  to  his  foes,  and, 
after  bdng  tortured,  was  eaecuted  at  Gotha  on  the  18th  off  April 
1567. 

See  F.  Octfeff,  GndUckto  der  QrmAaeksehtm  Odndd  (leaa, 
1868-1870).  and  J.  Voigt,  WUhOm  tm  Grwmbaek  tmd  $tim  mM 
CLdpzig,  1846-1847). 


ORUimilUll*  an  ancient  town  in  the  centre  of 
33  m.  S.of  Potentia  by  the  direct  road  through  Anxia,  and  52  m. 
by  the  Via  Herculia,  at  the  point  of  divergence  of  a  road  eastward 
to  Hendea.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  native  Lucanian  town, 
not  a  Greek  settlement.  In  2x3  b.c.  the  rar*K«yiHa»  general 
Hanno  was  defeated  under  its  walls,  and  in  207  bjc  Hannibal 
made  it  his  headquarters.  In  the  Social  War  it  amwars  as  a 
strong  fortress,  and  seems  to  have  been  heM  by  both  sides  at 
different  times.  It  became  a  cobny,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  at  latest  under  Augustus,  and  seems  to  have  been  off  some 
importance.  Its  site,  identified  by  Holste  from  the  description 
of  the  mart3rrdom  of  St  Laverius,  is  a  ridge  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adris  (Agri)  about  1960  ft.  above  sea-levd,  }  m.  below 
the  modem  Saponara,  which  lies  much  higher  (2533  fL).  Ita 
ruins  (all  of  the  Roman  period)  indude  tb^  of  a  \axgt  ami^ii* 
theatre  (arena  305  by  197  ft.),  the  only  one  in  Lucania,  except 
that  at  Paestum.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  theatre.  Inscrip* 
tions  record  the  repair  of  its  town  walls  and  the  construction 
of  tkenutt  (of  which  remains  were  found) '  in  57'*5X  B.C.,  the 
construction  in  43  B.C.,  of  a  portico,  remains  of  which  may  be 
seen  along  an  andent  road,  at  right  ang^  to  the  main  road, 
which  traversed  Gnimentum  from  S.  to  N. 

See  P.  P.  Caput!  in  Noliaie  degfi  seavi  (1877).  139.  and  G.  Pateoai, 
«Nil.(l897)  l8a  (T-Aa.) 

ORON.  HAm  BAiDxmc  (c.  1490-XS45),  commonly  called 
Griln,  a  German  painter  of  the  age  <tf  DOrer,  was  bom  at  Gmfind 
in  Swabia,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Strassburg  and 
Freiburg  in  Areisgau.  The  earliest  pictures  assigned  to  him  are 
altarpieces  with  the  monogram  H.  B.  interiaced,  and  the  date 
of  1496,  in  the  monastery  chapd  of  lichtenthal  near  Baden. 
Another  eariy  work  is  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
drawn  in  r  301  on  a  leaf  of  a  sketch-book  now  in  the  print-room  at 
Cailsruhe.  'ne"MaxtyTdomofStSebastian''and  tbe  "Epiphany" 
(Berlin  Museum),  fruits  of  his  labour  in  1507,  were  painted  for 
the  market<church  of  Halle  in  Saxony.  In  r509  Griin  purchased 
the  freedom  off  the  dty  of  Strassburg,  and  resided  there  till  13x3, 
when  he  moved  to  Frdburg  in  Breisgau.  There  he  began  a 
series  of  large  compositions,  which  he  finished  in  15x6,  and  placed 
on  the  high  altar  of  the  FMburg  cathedral.  He  purchased  anew 
tfae  freedom  of  Strassburg  &i  X5X7,  resided  in  that  dty  as  his 
domidle,  and  died  a  member  of  its  great  town  council  xs45> 

llwui^  nothing  b  known  of  Grftn's  youth  and  education, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  his  style  that  he  was  no  stranger  to 
the  school  of  which  Dfirer  was  the  ^ef.  Gmlind  is  but 
50  m.  distant  on  either  side  from  Augdwig  and  Nuremberg. 
GrOn's  prints  were  often  mistaken  fM-  those  of  Dfirer;  and 
DOicr  himself  was  wcli  acqnainled  with  GrOn's  woodcuts  and 
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copper>plalc8  in  tihkh  he  traded  daring  Ms  trip  to  tbc  Nether- 
lands(i5ao).  But  GrUn's  prints,  though  Dttreresque,  are  far  below 
Dflcer,  and  his  paintings  are  bdow  his  prints.  Without  absolute 
correctness  as  a  draughtsman,  his  conception  of  human  form  is 
often  very  unpleasant,  whilst  a  questionable  taste  is  shown  in 
ornament  equally  profuse  and  **  baroque."  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  his  frfctuxes  than  the  pug4ike  shape  of  the  faces, 
vnleta  we  except  the  coarseness  of  the  4»tremities.  No  trace  is 
apparent  of  any  feeling  for  atmosphere  or  light  and  shade. 
Thou^  Grikn  has  been  commonly  called  the  Correggio  of  the 
north,  his  compositions  are  a  curious  medley  of  glaring  and 
heterogeneous  odours,  in  which  pure  Uack-is  contrasted  with  pale 
ydlow,  dirty  grey,  impure  red  and  glowing  green.  Flesh  is  a 
mere  glase  under  which  the  features  are  indicated  by  lines. 
His  works  are  mainly  interesting  because  of  the  wild  and  fantastic 
strength  which  some  of  them  display.  We  may  pass  lightly  over 
the  "  Epiphany  "  of  rsoy,  the  "  Grudfixion  "  of  1519,  or  the 
"  Stoning  of  Stepi^n  "  of  152a,  In  the  Berlin  Museum.  There  is 
some  force  in  the  "  Dance  of  Death  "  of  1517,  in  the  museum  of 
3asel,  or  the  "Madonna"  of  1530,  In  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery 
at  Vieiuia.  Grtin's  best  effort  is  the  altarpiece  of  Freiburg, 
where  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  the  *'  Twelve 
Apostles,"  the  "  Annunciation,  Visitation;  Nativity  and  Flight 
into  Egypt,"  and  the  '*  Crucifixion,"  with  portraits  of  donors, 
are  executed  with  some  of  that  fanciful  power  which  Martin 
Sch5n  bequeathed  to  the  Swabian  scbooL  As  a  portftut  painter 
he  is  well  known.  He  drew  the  likeness  of  Charles  V.,  as  well 
as  that  of  Maximilian;  and  his  bust  of  Margrave  Philip  in  the 
Idunich  Gallery  tells  us  that  he  was  connected  with  the  reigning 
family  of  Baden  as  early  as  15x4.  At  a  later  period  he  had 
sittings  from  Margrave  Christopher  of  Baden,  Ottilia  his  wife, 
and  aU  their  children,  and  the  picture  containing  those  portraits  is 
still  in  the  grand^ducal  gallery  at  Carlsruhe.  Like  DUrer  and 
Craittdi,  Griin  became  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Reformation^ 
He  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518,  and  one  of  his 
woodcuts  represents  Luther  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  hovers  over  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 
'  OROHBBRO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  beauti- 
fully situated  between  two  hiUs  on  an  affluent  of  the  Oder, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to  Stettin  via  Kilstrin,  36  m. 
UJi.Vf,  of  Gtogan.  Pop.  (1905)  20,987.  It  hasa  Roman  Catholic 
and  two  Evangelical  churches,  a  modem  school  and  a  technical 
(textiles)  school.  There  are  manufactures  of  doth,  paper, 
machinery,  straw  bats,  leather  and  tobacco.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  depends  chiefly  on  the  vine  culture  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, from  which,  besides  the  exportation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  grapes,  about  700,000  gallons  of  wine  are  manufactured 
annually. 

ORUHDTVIG,  NIKOLAI  FREDERIK  SSVERIN  (1783-1S72), 
Danish  poet,  statesman  and  divine,  was  bom  at  the  parsonage 
of  Udby  in  ZealaxMi  on  the  8th  of  September  1783.  In  1791  he 
was  sent  to  live  at  the  house  of  a  priest  in  Jutland,  and  itudied 
at  the  free  school  of  Aaxhuus  until  he  went  up  to  tlie  umversity 
of  Copenhagen  in  18001  At  the  close  of  bis  umversity  life  he 
madelcelandic  his  special  study,  until  in  1805  he  took  this  position 
of  tutor  in  a  house  on  the  isbnd  of  Langeland.  The  next  three 
years  were  spent  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller  and  Fichte. 
His  cousin,  the  philosopher  Henrik  Stcffens  had  returned  to 
Copenhagen  in  i8oa  full  of  the  teaching  of  ScheUing  and  his 
lectures  and  the  early  poetry  of  Ohlensdiliger  opened  the  eyes 
of  Grundtvig  to  the  new  era  in  literature.  His  first  work,  Qm  ike 
Songs  •»  th*  Eddu,  attracted  no  attention.  Returning  to  Copetn 
hageii  in  1808  he  achieved  greater  success  with  his  ifwihem 
Mytkdogy,  and  again  in  i8oq^x8ix  with  a  long  epic  poem,  the 
Dkdme.  of  the  Heroic  Life  in  the  North,  The  boldnesa  of  the 
theological  views  expressed  in  ha  first  sermon  in  18x0  offended 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities^  and  he  retired  to  Ji  countfy  parish 
as  his  iatlier's  assistant  for  a  while.  Frmn  t8xs  to  x8x7  he  pub- 
lished five  or  six  works,  of  swhich  the  Rhyme  of  ReskUde  is  the 
moat  remarkable.  Frdra  x8i6  to  xSxg  he  was  editor  of  a  polemical 
Journal  entitled  Dannevirket  and  in  1818  to  1822  appeared  hb 
Danish  paraphrases  (6  vols.)  of  Saw  Gnmmaticaa  aiul  SnonL 


During  these  years  he  mat  preaddng  vgrint  nttiooaftm  to  n 
enthusiastic  oongregation  in  Copenhagen,  but  he  acorptBd  in 
182 1  the  country  living  of  Praesttt,  only  toretwntotheaaetrapalis 
the  year  after.  In  1825  he  published  a  pamphlet,  ThtCknrdis 
^P^yt  against  H.  N.  Clauaen,  who  was  professor  of  thecdogy  in 
the  university  of  Copenhagen.  Grundtvig  was  pablidy  prose* 
cuted  and  fined,  and  for  seven  years  he  was  forbidden  to  preach, 
years  which  he  spent  in  publishing  a  collection  of  hia  theological 
worksi  in  paying  two  visits  to  England,  and  in  stud^ag  Anglo* 
Saxon.  Iti  183B  he  obtained  permission  to  preach  afaiBy  and  in 
1839  he  became  priest  of  the  workhodte  chwcfa  of  Vartof 
hospital,  C^penhagNi,  a  post  he  ooatinoed  to  hold  imttt  his  death. 
In  1837-1841  he  published  Sdngs  for  the  Danish  Church,  a  rich 
collectfc>n  of  sacred  poetry;  in  X838  he  brought  out  a  sdoctfaa 
of  eariy  Scandinavian  veise;  in  1840  ha  edited  the  Ab|^ 
Saxon  poem  of  the  PhoemXt  with  a  Danish  tianshiion.  He , 
visited  England  a  third  time  in  1845.  From  1844  until  after  the 
first  Gecnvaa  war  Omndtvig  took  a  very  prominent  pact  in 
politics.  In  x86i  he  received  the  titular  rank  of  bishop,  hut 
without  a  see.  He  went  en  writing  occasional  poems  till  1866^ 
and  preached  in  the  Vartov  every  Sunday  until  a  month  before 
his  death.  His  preadiiag  Attracted  large  congrrgi  liens,  and  he 
soon  had  a  f ollowxng.-  His  hsrmn-book  effected  a  ^eat  change 
m  Danish  church  services,  substituting  the  hymns  of  the  nationl 
poets  for  the  slow  measures  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  his  tliedogy  was  the  substitution  of  the 
authority  of  the  "  living  word  "  for  the  ^>ostQlic.commentariei^ 
and  he  desired  to  soe  each  congregation  a  practically  independent 
community.  His  patriotism  was  almost  a  part  of  hia  idigioa, 
and  he  established  popular  schools  where  the  national  poetry 
and  history  should  form  an  essential  part* of  the  jnatmction. 
His  followers  are  known  as  Grundtvigians.  He  was  married  three 
times,  the  last  time  in  his  seventy-rixth  year.  Ht  died  on  the 
3nd  of  September  1872.  Grundtvig  holds  a  unique  poBtion  in 
the  literature  of  his  countiy;  he  has  been  styled  Uie  Danish 
Cariyle.  He  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  action,  not  an  artist; 
and  the  formless  vehemence  of  his  writings,  which  have  had  a 
great  influence  over  his  own  countrymen,  is  hardly  agreeable 
or  inteOigible  to  a  foreigner.  The  best  of  his  poetica&iMXta  mre 
published  in  a  selection  (7  vols.,  t88»>x889>  by  his  eldest  son. 
Svend  Hersibb  Grundtvig  (x8a4'*x883)»  who  was  an  autboiity  on 
Scandinavian  antiquities,  and  made  an  admirable  -roMfctien  of 
old  Danish  poetry  (JTonaMrJbi  gamh  Folkmiser,  x8s3~i883, 
5  vols.;  completed  in  1891  by  A.  Olrik>» 

His  correspondence  with  Ingemafln  was  edited  bV  S.  Cmndtvlg 
(1882);  his  correspondence  with  Christiaa  Molboch  ny  L.  SchrSder 
(1868);  see  also  F.  Winkel  Hofn,  Cnmdifi§s  LmfgOjemimg  (1883); 
and  an  article  by  P.  Nielsen  in  Bncka's  Dandt  Bioptiliik  Lexihon, 


ORUVBY*  aTDtfBY  (1848-  ,,  EngUsh  dramatitt,  ww  born 
at  Man^ester  on  the  -231^1  of  March  1848,  ank  of  AUerasB 
Charles  Sydney  Grundy.  He>was  educated  at  Owena  CoUegiv 
Manchester,  and  waa  calkd  to  the  bar  in  1869,  practssiog  in 
Manchester  until  1876.  His  faite,  A  LHHe  ChangSt  «aa  produced 
at  the.  Haynnrket  Theatre  in  1872.  •  He  .became  well  known 
as  an  adapter  of  plays,  among  his  early  auocesaes  in  tlds  direction 
being  The  Snenbdi  (Strand  Theatre,  1879)  from  Oseor,  e»l« 
mart  qni  trempe  ta  femme  by  MM.  Scribe  and.  Dnvefgne,  and 
in  Hmumr  Bomi  (1880)  from  Scribe's  Une  Chatne.  In  1887 
he  made  a  popular  success  with  The  BeUs  of  Hmtemertt  written 
with  Mr  H.  Pettitt  and  produced  at  the  AddphL  In  1889-181)0 
he  produced  two  ingenious  original  comedies,  A  Wk^  lie 
(Court  Theatre)  and  A  Foot's  Faradise  (Gaiety  Theatre),  which 
had  been  plajred  two  years  earlier  at  Greenwich  «s  The  Memst- 
Trap,  These  were  followed  by  Somng  the.Wiui  (Comedy,  1893), 
An  Old  Jew  (Garrick^  i894)«  snd  by  an  adaptation  of  Octave 
Feoillet's  M&ntjoyen  A  Buneh  ^  Violds  (Hayaarket*  i804)>  la 
X894  he  produced  The  New  Woman  and  The  SkHt  of  the  Ring: 
in  1895,  The  Grtcdesi  ef  These,  played  by  Mr  and  Mis  Kendal 
at  the  Gaititk  Theatre;  The  Degaterates  (Haymarket,  1899). 
and  A  DeH  ef  Honour  (St  James's  1900).  Among  Mr  Gtundy's 
most  Bucoessfnl  adaptations  were  the  chaining  Pajf  of  Spertofttt 
(Ganiek,  1890)  from  JLte  Peldts  Oieeoux  of  MM.  Labkhe  and 
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DtiMcavti  Oitei  ipere  A  Yilh§$  Priesi  (Haymarkcti  1890) 
ixom  Le  Seertt  de  la  krreutt,  a  melodrama  by  MM.  Busoach  and 
Cauvia;  A  Maniait  6f  Conoeni€tu»  (Haymarket,  1897)  from 
U»  Managfi  de  Louis  XV ^  by  Alex.  Dumas,  p^re,  TAqb  SUht 
Key  (Her  Majesty's,  1897)  Irom  his  MUe  de  BeUe-isUlAnd  The 
liusqueleers  (1899)  from  the  same  author's  novel;  Frocks  and 
Frills  (Haymarket,  1902)  from  the  Doigjis  defies  of  MM.  Scribe 
•ad  Lqp>uvi;  The  Garden  of  Lies  (St  James's  Theatre,  1904)* 
from  Mr  Justus  Miles  Forman's  novel;  Business  is  Business 
(His  Majesty's  Theatre,  1905),  a  rather  free  adaptation  from 
Optave  Mirbeau's  Les  Affaires  sent  les  <{ff aires;  and  The  Difio- 
matisls  (Royalty  Theatre,  190^)  from  La  Poudre  aux  yeux, 
by  Labiche. 

GRUIIDT,  MRS,  the  name  of  an  Imaginary  English  character, 
who  typifies  the  (UscipUnary  control  of  the  conventional  "  pro- 
prieties "  of  society  over  conduct,  the  tyrannical  pressure  of 
the  opinion  of  neighbours  on  the  acts  ci  others.  The  name 
appears  in  a  play  of  Thomas  Morton,  Speed  the  Phugk  (1798), 
in  which  one  of  the  characters,  Dame  Aahfidd,  continually  refers 
to  what  hei  neighbour  Mrs  Grundy  will  say  as  the  criterion 
of  respectability.  Mrs  Grundy  is  not  a  character  in  the  play, 
but  is  a  kind  of  "  Mis  Harris  "  to  Dame  Ashfield* 

GRQMBR,  GOTTUBB  UGMUND  (i7i7'-z778),  the  author  of 
the  first  connected  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  anOwy 
mountains  of  Switzeriand.  His  father,  Johann  Rudolf  Gruner 
(1680-1761),  was  pastor  of  Trachselwald,  in  the  Bernese 
Emmenthal  (1705),  and  later  (1725)  of  Burgdorf,  and  a  great 
collector  of  information  refaiting  to  historical  and  scientific 
matters;  his  great  TMesaums  iopograpluco-kistoricua  iotius 
ditsonis  Bemensis  (4  vob.  folio,  1 729-1 730)  still  remains  in  MS., 
but  in  173s  he  published  a  small  work  entitled  Ddiciae  urbis 
Bemae,  while  he  possessed  an  extensive  cabinet  bf  natural 
history  objects.  Naturally  such  tastes  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  mind  of  his  son,  who  was  bom  at  Ttachselwald,  and 
educated  by  his  father  and  at  the  Latin  school  at  Burgdorf,  not 
going  to  Berne  much  before  x  736,  when  he  published  a  dissertation 
on  the  use  of  fire  by  the  heathen.  In  1739  he  qualified  as  a 
notary,  in  1741  became  the  archivist  of  Hesse-Homburg,  and  in 
1743  accompanied  Prince  Christian  of  Anhah-Sdiauibburg  to 
Silesia  and  Uie  university  of  Halle.  He  returned  to  his  native 
hnd  before  1749,  when  he  obtained  a  post  at  Thorberg,  being 
transferred  in  1764  to  Landahut  and  Fcaubrunnen.  It  was  in 
X760  that  he  published  in  3  vols,  at  Berne  his  chief  work.  Die 
BisgMrgfi  des  SckwetteHandes  (bad  French  translation  by  M. 
de  K6raiio,  Paris,  1770).  The  first  two  volumes  are  filled  by 
a  detafled  description  of  the  snowy  Swiss  mountains,  based  not 
so  much  on  personal  experience  as  on  oMer  works,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  communications  received  by  Gruner  from 
numerous  friends;  the  third  volume  deals  with  ^aders  in 
general,  and  their  various  properties.  Though  in  many  respects 
imperfect,  Gruner's  book  sums  up  all  that  was  known  on  the 
subject  in  his  day,  and  forma  the  starting-point  for  later  writers. 
The  illustrations  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  In  1778  he 
republished  (nofhinally  in  London,  really  at  Berne)  milch  of 
the  information  contained  in  his  larger  work,  but  thrown  into 
the  form  of  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  in  1776  from  various 
qwts,  under  the  title  of  Reisen  durck  die  merkwOrdigsten  Cegenden 
HelveUems  (a  voU).  (W.  A. B. C.) 

GRONBWAU),  MATHIAS.  The  accounts  which  are  given  of 
this  German  painter,  a  native  of  Aschafifenbnrg,  are  curiously 
contradictory.  Between  1518  and  1530,  according  to  statements 
adopted  by  Waagen  and  Passavant,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Albert  of  Brandenb^rg,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mainz,  to 
produce  an  altarpiece  for  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Maurice 
and  Mary  Magdalen  at  Halle  on  the  Saale;  and  he  acquitted 
himself  of  this  duty  with  such  cleverness  that  the  prelate  in 
after  years  caused  the  picture  to  be  rescued  from  the  Reformers 
and  brought  back  to  Aschaffenburg.  From  one  of  the  churches 
of  that  city  it  was  taken  to  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich  in  1836. 
It  represents  St  Maurice  and  Mary  Magdalen  between  four 
saints,  and  displays  a  style  so  markedly  characteristic,  and  so 
like  that  of -Lucas  Cranach,  that  Waaieen  was  induced  to  call 


(jirttnewald  Craaaeh's  master..  He  also  tza^  the  lame  haod 
and  technical  execution  in  the  great  alta^iieces  of  Annaberg 
and  Heilbronn,  and  in  various  panels  exhibited  in  the  museums 
of  Mains,  Darmstadt,  Aschaffenbarg',  Vienna  and  Berlin.  A 
later  race  of  critics^  declining  to  accept  the  statements  of  Waagen 
and  Passavant,  affirm  that  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  to 
connect  Grilnewald  with  the  pictures  of  Halle  and  Annaberg, 
and  they  quote  Sandrart  and  Bemhard  Jobin  of  Strassborg 
to  show  that  Grflnewald  is  the  painter  of  pictures  of  a  different 
class.  They  piove  that  he  finidied  before  xsx6  the  large  altar- 
piece  of  Issenheim,  at  present  in  the  museum  of  Colmar,  and 
startingfromtbesepremiaesthey  connect  the  artist  with  Altdorier 
and  DUrer  to  the  exclusion  of  Cranach.  That  a  native  of  the 
Palatinate  should  have  been  asked  to  execute  pictures  for  a 
church  in  Saxony  can  scarcely  be  accounted  strange,  since  we 
observe  that  Hans  Baldung  (Griin)  was  entrusted  with  a  com- 
mission of  this  kind.  But  that  a  painter  of  Aschaffenburg  should 
display  the  style  of  Cranach  Is  strange  and  indeed  incredible^ 
unless  vouched  for  by  first-class  evidence.  In  this  case  documents 
are  altogether  wanting,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  is  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  even  according  to  Waagen,  that  the 
altarpiece  of  Issrnheim  is  the  creation  of  a  man  whose  teaching 
was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  painter  of  the  pictures 
of  Halle  and  Annaberg.  The  altarpiece  of  Issenheim  is  a  fine 
and  powerful  work,  completed  as  local  records  show  before 
1516  by  a  Swabian,  whose  distinguishing  mark  is  that  he  followed 
the  traditions  of  Martin  Schongauer,  and  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Altdorfer  and  Dtlrer.  As  a  work  of  art  the  altarpiece 
is  important,  being  a  poliptych  of  deven  panels,  a  carved  central 
shrine  covered  with  a  double  set  of  wings,  and  two  side  pieces 
containing  the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,  the  hermits  Anthony 
and  Pa\il  in  converse,  the  Virgin  adored  by  Angels,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Annunciation,  the  Crucifixion,  St  Sebastian,  St  Anthony, 
and  the  Marys  wailing  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ.  The  author 
of  these  compositions  is  also  the  painter  of  a  series  of  mono* 
chromes  described  by  Sandrart  in  the  Dominican  convent,  and 
now  in  part  in  the  Saalhof  at  Frankfort,  and  a  Resurrection  in 
the  museum  of  Basel,  registered  in  Amerbach's  inventory  a$ 
the  work  of  Grilnewald. 

GRDTER  (or  GsTJYTibtE),  JAM  Ct56o-x6a7),  a  critic  and 
scholar  of  Dutch  parentage  by  his  father's  side  and  English  by 
his  mother's,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1560.  To  avoid  religjous  persecution  his  parents  while  he  was 
still  young  came  to  England;  and  for  some  years  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  at  CamJ>ridge,  after  which  he  went  to  Leiden,  where 
he  graduated  M.  A.  In  1 586  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
at  Wittenberg,  but  as  he  refused  to  subscribe  the  formula  con- 
cordiae  he  Was  unable  to  retain  his  office.  From  1589  to  1592 
he  taught  at  Rostock,  after  which  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
in  1602  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  university.  He  died 
at  Heidelberg  on  the  30th  of  September  162  7. 

Gniter'a  chief  works  were  his  Inscriptiones  anUquae  toHus  crhis 
Romani  (a  vob.,  Heidelberg,  1603),  and  Lampas,  sioe  fax  arUum 
UberaHum  (7  vob.,  Fiankfoit,  160S-X634). 

QRUTBRB  (Ger.  Creyers),  a  district  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Fribourg,  famed  for  its  cattle 
and  its  cheese,  and  the  original  home  of  the  "  Ranx  des  Vaches,'? 
the  melody  by  which  the  herdsmen  call  their  cows  home  at 
milking  time.  It  is  composed  of  the  middle  reach  (from  M<mt- 
bovon  to  beyond  Bulle)  of  the  Sarine  or  Saane  valley,  with  its 
tributary  glens  of  th^  Hongrin  (left),  the  Jogne  (right)  and  the 
Trftme  (left),  and  is  a  delightful  pastoral  region  (in  X90t  it 
contained  17,364  cattk).  It  forma  an  administrative  district 
of  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  its  population  in  X900  being  83,1x1, 
mainly  French-speaking  and  Romanists.  From  Montbovon 
(ir  m.  by  rail  from  BuUe)  there  are  mountain  railways  lead- 
ing S.W.  past  Les  Avants  to  Montreux  (x4  m.),  and  E.  up  the 
Saline  valley  past  Chftteau  d'Oex  to  Saanen  or  Gessenay  (14  m.), 
and  by  a  tunnel  bdow  a  low  pass  to  the  Simme  valley  and  Spies 
on  the  Lake  of  Thun.  The  modem  capital  of  the  district  b  the 
small  town  of  Bulle  IGer.  Beli]^  with  a  13th-century  castle  and  in 
X900  3330  inhabitants,  French-speaking  and  Romanists.    But 
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the  historical  ctpltal  is  tht  very  picturesque  little  town  of 
Cmy^es  (whidi  keeps  its  final "  s  "  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
ihe  district),  perched  on  a  steep  hill  (S.E.  of  Bulle)  above  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sarine,  and  at  a  height  of  37x3  ft.  above  the 
tearlevel.  It  is  only  acceseiible  by  a  rough  carriage  road,  and 
boasts  of  a  very  fine  old  castle,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  solitary 
street  of  the  town,  which  in  1900  had  13^  inhabitants. 

The  castle  was  the  sttt  of  the  counts  of  the  Gniy^re,  who  are 
tost  mentioned  in  1073.  The  name  b  said  to  come  from  the 
word  gruyeft  meaning  the  officer  of  woods  and  forests,  but  the 
counts  bore  the  canting  arms  of  a  crane  (jr»e),  which  are  seen 
all  over  the  castk  and  the  town.  That  valiant  family  ended 
(in  the  legitimate  Une)  with  Count  Michel  (d.  1575)  whose  extra^ 
vagance  and  consequent  indebtedness  cotrq>elled  him  in  1555  to 
sell  his  domains  to  Bern  and  Fribourg.  Bern  took  the  upper 
Sarine  valley  (it  still  keeps  Saanen  at  its  head,  but  in  1798  lost 
the  Pays  d'En-Haot  to  the  canton  du  L6man,  which  in  1803 
became  the  canton  of  Vaud).  Fribourg  took  the  rest  of  the 
county,  which  it  added  to  Bulle  and  Albeuve  (taken  In  1537  from 
the  bishop  of  Lausanne),  and  to  the  lordship  of  Jaun  in  the  Jaun 
or  Jogne  valley  (bought  in  1503-1504  from  its  lords),  in  order  to 
form  the  present  administrative  district  of  Gruy^,  which  is 
not  co-extensive  with  the  historical  county  of  that  name. 

See  the  matieriala  collected  by  I.  J.  Hisely  and  ()UbUahed  in  sue- 
oesuve  vols,  of  the  MimoirerjU  documents  it  la  Suisse  romande  . .  . 
introd.  4  rhist.  (1851);  Hisioire  (a  vols.,  1855-1857);  and  Monu- 
nunts  de  FkisUnre  (2  vols.,  1867-1869);  K.  V.  von  Bonstetten, 
Briefe  ti^  ««'»  schweiz^  Hirtenland  (1781)  (Ene.  trans.,  1784):  J. 
Reachleo,  La  Gruykn  iUuslrie  (1890),  seq.;  H.  Kaemy,  La  Gmy^ 
(1867) :  and  Lcs  Alpts  fribourgtoisest  by  many  authors  (Lausanne, 
1908).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ORTNAEUS  (or  Gmyszs)*  JOHAMN  JAKOB  (154x^x6x7), 
Swiss  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  on  the  xst  of  October  1540  at 
Bern.  His  father,  Thomas  (X5X2-X564),  was  for  a  time  professor 
of  ancient  languages  at  Basel  and  Bern,  but  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  Rdteln  in  Baden.  He  was  nephew  of  the  more  eminent 
Simon  Grynaeus  (q.v.),  Johann  was  educated  at  Basel,  and  in 
X559  received  an  appointment  as  curate  to  his  father.  In  1563  he 
proceeded  to  Tiibingen  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  in  1565  he  returned  to  R5teln  as  successor 
to  his  father.  Hen  he  felt  oompelled  to  abjure  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  renounce  the  formula 
concordiae.  Cklled  in  1575  to  the  chair  of  Old  Testament 
exegesis  at  Basel,  he  became  involved  in  unpleasant  controversy 
with  Simon  Sulzer  and  other  champions  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy; 
and  in  1584  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  Returning  to  Basel 
in  1586,  after  Simon  Suker^s  death,  as  antistes  or  superintendent 
of  the  church  there  and  as  professor  of  the  New  Testament»  he 
exerted  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  a  considerable  influence 
upon  both  the  church  and  the  state  affairs  of  that  community, 
and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  a  skilful  theologian  of  the 
school  of  Ulrich  ZwinglL  Amongst  other  labours  he  helped  to 
reorganize  the  gymnasium  in  X588.  Five  years  before  his  death 
he  became  totally  blind,  but  continued  to  preach  and  lecture 

till  his  death  on  the  xtth  of  August  X617. 

His  many  works  include  comnientaries  on  various  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  Tkeohgiea  theoremala  ei  problemata  (1588), 
and  a  collection  of  patri^ic  literature  entitled  MomumeuUi  S.  peUmm 
ffihodoxopapka  (a  vols.,  foL,  1569). 

'ORTNASUSt  SIMOK  (i493>i54x),  (aennan  scholar  and  theo- 
logum  of  the  Reformation,  son  of  Jacob  Grynert  a  Swabian 
feasant,  was  Ixnn  in  X493  at  Vehring9n,  in  HohenzoUem- 
Sigxnaringen.  He  adopted  the  name  Grynaeus  &om  the  qnthct 
«f  Apollo  in  VirgiL  He  was  a  schoolfellow  with  Melaochtbon 
at  Pforzheim,  iriience  he  went  to  the  university  of  Vienna, 
distinguishing  himself  there  as  a  Latiiust  and  Grecian.  His 
qjpointment  as  rector  of  a  scbwd  at  Buda  Was  of  no  lon^  con- 
tinuence;  his  views  exdted  the  seal  of  the  Dominicans  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prison.  Gaining  his  freedom  at  the  instance 
of  Hungarian  magnates,  he  vsited  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg, 
and  in  X524  became  professor  of  Greek  aX  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  being  in  addition  professor  of  Latin  fcom  X536. 
fUs  Zwinghan  vSew  of  the  Eucharist  distuxbod  his  telatioos  with 


his  CathoBc  colleagues.  Fiub  1536  he  had  coweiponded  witK 
Oecolampadius,  who  in  x  539  invited  him  to  Basel,  wUch  Erasmus 
had  just  left.  The  university  being  disoiganiaed,  Gxynaeus 
pursued  his  studies,  and  in  1531  virited  Eng^nd  for  reaearcfa 
in  libraries.  A  commendatory  letter  fxom  Etasmos  gained  him 
the  good  offioea  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  tetumed  to  Basd 
chained  with  the  ta^  of  collecting  the  opinions  of  cmtinental 
reformers  on  the  subject  of  Henry  VIII.*s  divonee^  and  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Oecolampadius  (Nov.  34,  x  53 1).  He  now, 
while  holdixtg  the  chair  of  Greek,  was  appointed  extxiArdinary 
professor  of  theology,  and  gave  exegeti^  lectures  on  the  New 
Testamrat.  In  1534  Duke  Ulrich  called  him  to  Wfirttemberg  ia 
aid  of  the  reformation  there,  as  well  as  for  the  reconilitution  of 
the  university  of  Tabingen,  which  he  carried  out  in  conceit  with 
AmbroshtsBlarer  of  Constant.  Two  years  later  he  had  an  tttxve 
hand  in  the  so-called  First  Helvetic  CoafessiMi  (the  work  of 
Swiss  divines  at  Basel  in  January  X536);  also  in  the  conferences 
which  urged  the*  Swiss  acceptance  of  the  Wittenberg  Conooid 
(X536).  At  the  Worma  ccmfcrenoe  (1540)  between  CathoUcs 
and  Protestants  he  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  Swiss 
churches,  being  deputed  by  the  authorities  of  Basel.  He  was 
carried  off  suddenly  in  his  prime  by  the  plague  at  Basel  on  the 
xst  of  August  X54X.  A  brilhant  schelaf ,  a  mediating  theologian, 
and  personally  of  lovable  temperament,  his  inJhifnce  was  great 
and  wisely  exercised.  Erasmus  and  Calvin  were  among  his 
corce^Mndents.  His  chief  works  wjere  Latin  versions  of  Plutarch, 
Arist<^e  and  Chryaostom. 

His  son  Samuel  (x  539-1599)  was  professor  of  juxj^nnidenoe 
at  BaseU  His  nephew  Tbdhas  (i5r3?-x564)  was  professor  at 
Basel  and  minister  in  fiaden,  and  left  four  distinguished  sons 
of  whom  Johann  Jakob  (x54o-'x6x7)  waa&kader  in  the  religious 
affairs  of  Basel.  The  last  of  the  direct  descendants  of  Simon 
Grynaeus  was  his  namesake  Sxixon  (1735-1799),  translator  into 
German  of  French  and  English  anti>deistical  worics,  and  author 
of  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  modem  German  (X776). 

See  Bayle's  Dktionnain^  W.  T.  Streuber  in  Hauck*s  HcaliiKp^ 
Uopddie  (1899) ;  and  for  bibliography,  Streufaer's  S.  Cryuaei  e^u- 
Uflae  (1847).  (A.  Go*) 

GRYPHIUS,  ANDREAS  (x6x6-x664),  German  lyric  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  xxth  of  October  x6x6>  at  Grossglogaa 
in  Silesia,  where  his  father  wasn  dergyman.  The  family  name 
was  Greif,  latinized,  according  to  the  prevailing  ^hion,  as 
Gr)rphius.  Left  early  an  orphan  and  driven  from  his  itathre 
town  by  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  received  his 
schooling  in  various  places,  but  notably  at  Fraustadt,  whexe  he 
enjoyed  an  excellent  classical  educatioiL  In  1634  he  becaine 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  eminent  jurist  Georg  von  SchOnbora 
(X579-X637),  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  considerable  wealth, 
who,  after  filling  various  administrative  posts  and  writing  many 
erudite  volumes  on  law,  had  been  rewarded  by  the  empexor 
Ferdinand  IL  with  the  title  and  office  of  impexiai  count-palatine 
{PJdtMgraf),  Schonbom,  who  recognixed  Gryphius'a  genius, 
crowned  him  poUa  hureatut,  gave  him  the  diploma  of  master 
of  philosophy,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  patent  of%obility,  thoo^ 
Gryphios  never  used  the  title.  A  month  later,  on  the  S3rd  of 
December  1637,  Schdnbora  died;  and  next  year  Gcyphxua  went 
to  continue  his  studies  at  Leiden,  where  he  remained  six  years, 
both  hearing  and  delivering  lectures.  Here  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  Dutch  dramatists,  PSeter  Coraellsaen  Hooft 
(X56X-2647)  and  Joost'van  den  Vondel  (X587-X679),  who  largely 
determined  the  character  of  his  later  dramatic  woxk&i  After 
travelling  in  France,  Italy  and  South  Germany,  Gxyphius  settled 
in  1647  At  Fraustadt,  where  he  began  his  dramatic  worie,  and  ia 
X650  was  appointed  S3mdic  of  Glogau,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
death  on  the  x6th  of  July  X664.  A  short  time  previously  he  had 
been  adnutted  under  the  title  of  "  The  Immortal  '*  into  the 
PruduWiHgeiide  Ces^sckaft,  a  literary  society,  founded  in  1617 
by  Ludwig,  pxince  of  Anhalt-Kdthoi  on  the  model  of  the  Italiatt 
academies. 

Gryphius  was  a  man  of  morbid  disposition,  and  his  melancholy 
temperament,  fostered  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  childhood, 
is  laigely  reflected  in  his  lyxKs,  of  which  the  most  fatoous  are  the 
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Kinkktfr8td(mkat  (1656).  Hb  twit  works  sre 
one  of  whidi*  Absuria  Comiem,  oder  Herr  Piter  SgrntUt  (1663), 
a  evl^leatly  based  on  the  comk  episode  of  Pyiamus  and  Thisbe 
uk  Tke  Midstmmtr  NigfU*s  Dream.  Die  idiebU  Dwnme  (1660), 
which  is  written  in  a  Sileslan  dialect,  contains  many  tonchcs  of 
Miwal  iimpUdty  and  grace,  and  ranks  high  among  the  ootopas»- 
tive^ysmall  number  ol  Gcxman  dxafluas  of  the  iTtfa  century^ 
HonihiikriMfat  (1665),  founded  on  the  UUts  gh^i^SMt  of 
Plautiis,  is  a  rather  labouxed  attack  on  pedantiy.  Beddea 
these  three  comedies,  Giyphins  wrote  five  tragediea.  In  all  of 
them  his  tendency  is  to  become  wild  and  bombastic,  but  he 
had  the  merit  of  at  least  attempting  to  work  out  artisti.caUy 
ooBceived  plans,  and  there  are  occasional  flashes  both  of  passioa 
and  of  imagination.  His  models  seem  to  have  been  Seneca  and 
VondeL  £te  had  the  courage,  b  Corvlus  Stuardut  (1649)  to  deal 
vith  events  of  his  own  day ;  hjs  other  tragedies  Are  le»  tAfmenius 
{16416);  Ktttkarma  van  Cewgim  (1657),  Cardmic  und  CeUnd* 
(1657)  and  Pa^manus  (1663).  No  Gennan  dramatic  writer 
before  him  bad  risen  to  so  high  a  level,  nor  had  he  worthy 

aucccaaors  until  about  the  middle  of  the  ifitb  eentury. 

A  complete  edition  of  Gkrypbius's  dramas  and  lyric  ixietry  has 
been  pubushcd  by  H.  Palm  In  the  series  of  the  Stuttgart  Literariache 
Verein  (3  vols..  1878,  1882,  1884).  Volumes  of  selected  'worics  will 
be  fouad  in  W.  Muller'e  BiUiolkek  der  deutschm  DkhUr  dtt  tyUn 
JokrkmtdtHa  (iSaa)  and  in  J.  Thtmann'a  Dtuttelu  DithSer  des  if  ten 
Jakrktmderts  (1870).  There  is  also  a  good  selection  by  H.  Palm  in 
Kurschner's  Deulsckt  NationaUiteratur. 

See  O.  Klopp,  Andreas  Gryphius  ols  Vramatiker  (i8st)  ;  J.  Her- 
mann, Ober  Andreas  Crypktus  (1851):  T.  Wissowa,  Beitrdge  satr 
Kentnis  won  Andreas  Gryphuui'  Lebe»  mud  Sekrifu*  (1876):  J. 
Wysodd,  Andreas  Crypktus  et  la  tre^idie  aUemande  au  XVIl* 
si&le;  and  V.  Mannheimer,  Die  Lyrik  des  Andreas  Crypkius  (1904). 

GUACHARO  (said  to  be  an  obsolete  Spanish  word  signifying 
one  that  cries,  moans  or  laments  loudly),  the  Spanish-American 
name  of  what  English  writers  call  the  oil-bird,  the  Steatcmis 
caripensis  of  ornithologists,  a  very  remarkable  bird,  first  described 
by  Alexander  von  Humboldt   {Vay.  aus^  rig.  iquinoxiales 
L  413,  Eng.  trans,  iii.  119;  Obs.  Zoalogie  n.  141,  pi.  zliv.) 
from  his  own  observation  and  from  examples  obtained  by 
Aim^  J.  A.  Bonpland,  on  the  visit  of  those  two  travellers,  in 
September  1799,  to  a  cave  near  Carip^  (at  that  time  a  monastery 
of  Aragonese  Capuchins)  some  forty  miles  S.E.  of  Cumani 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.    A  few  years  later  it 
was  discovered,  says  Latham  {Gen.  HisL  Birds,  1^23,  viL  365), 
to  inihabit  Trinidad,  where  it  appears  to  bear  the  name  of  Dia- 
Uctin'^  but  by  the  receipt  of  specimens  procured  at«Sarayacu 
in  Peru,  Cajsmarca  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  Antioquia 
in  Colombia  {Prac,  Zool.  Society,  1878,  pp.  139,  140;  1879, 
P*  532))  i^  range  has  been  shown  to  be  much  greater  than  haid 
been  supposed.    The  singularity  of  its  structure,  its  curioas 
habits,  and  its  peculiar  economical  value  have  naturally  attracted 
no  little  attention  from  zoologists.   First  referring  it  to  the  genus 
Caprimulgus,  its  original  describer  soon  saw  that  it  was  no  true 
goatsucker.    It  was  subsequently  separated  as  forming  a  sub- 
family, and  has  at  last  been  regarded  ss  the  type  of  a  distinct 
family,  Stealomiikidae-~z  view  which,  though  not  put  forth  till 
1870  {Zool.  Record,  vi.  67),  seems  now  to  be  generally  deemed 
correct.     Its  systematic  position,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  settled,  for  though  on  the  whole  its  predominating 
alliance  may  be  with  the  Caprimulgidae,  nearly  as  much  affinity 
may  be  traced  to  the  Strigidae,  while  it  possesses  some  characters 
in  which  it  differs  from  both  {Proc.  Zool,  Society,  1873,  pp. 
5;f6-53s).     About  as  big  as  a  crow,  its  plumage  exhibits  the 
blended  tints  of  chocolate-colour  and  grey,  barred  and  pencilled 
with  dark-brown  or  black,  and  spotted  in  places  with  white, 
that  prevail  in  the  two  families  just  named.   The  beak  is  hard, 
strong  and  deeply  notched,  the  nostrils  are  prominent,  and  the 
gape  is  furnished  with  twelve  long  hairs  on  each  side.   The  legs 
and  toes  are  comparatively  feeble,  but  the  wings  are  large.   In 
habits  the  guacharo  is  wholly  nocturnal,  slumbering  by  day 
in  deep  and  dark  caverns  which  it  frequents  in  vast  numbers. 
Towards  evening  it  arouses  itself,  and,  with  croaking  and 

>  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bird  so  called  in  the  Fvench 
AotiUes.  which  is  a  petrel  {Oestretata). 


datttaing  which  has  bees  likenhd  to  that  of  castanets,  it 

approaches  the  exit  of  its  retreat,  whence  at  nigbtfali  it  issues 

IB  teai!ch  of  its  food,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  consisu  entirely 

of  oily  nuto  or  fruits,  belonging  espedaliy  to  the  genera  Adtrat, 

Aifkanas^  Lanms  and  Psichotria,  aome  of  them  sought,  it  would 

seem,  at  a  very  great  distance,  for  Fuack<A<tf.  Acad.  Sc.  BruxeUts 

si.  pt  3,  pp.  371-377)  itates  that  in  tha  ttouuuck  of.  ona  he 

obtained  at  Carip<  he  found  the  seed  of  a  tree  which  he  believed 

did  not  grow  nearer  than  80  leagues.    The  bard,  ind^estiUe 

seed  swaUowed  by  the  guacharo  are  found  in  quantities  on  the 

floor  abd  the  ledges  of  the  caverns  it  frequents,  where  many  of 

them  for  a  time  vegetate,  the  planu  thus  growing  being  etiolated 

from  waDt  of  light,  and,  according  to  traveUers,  forming  a 

singular  feature  of  the  gloomy  aoeoe  which  these  platies  present. 

The  guacharo  is  said  to  buUd  a  bowl-l^  nest  of  day.  in  whkii 

it  lays  from  two  to  four  white  eggs,  wUh  a  ^mootb  but  lustrdeaf 

surface,  resembling  those  of  some  owls.   The  young  soon  sf fer 

they  are  hatched  become  a  perfect  masa  of  fat,  and  while  yfei  la 

the  neat  are  sooght  by  the  Indians,  who  at  Carip^  snd  petliaps 

elaewhcre,  make  a  special  business  of  taking  them  sind  extracting 

the  oil  they  contain.    This  is  done  aliottt  nudsummer,  when 

by  the  aid  of  torches  and  long  poles  many  thousands  of  th^ 

young  birds  are  slaughtered,  while  thetr  parents  in  akrm  and 

rage  hover  over  the  destroyers'  headsy  uttering  harsh  and 

deafening  cries.  The  grease  is  melted  «ver  fires  kindled  at  the 

cavern's  mouth,  run  into  earthm  pots^  and  preserved  for  uae 

m  cooking  as  well  as  for  the  Hghting  of  lamps.   It  is  aaid  to  be 

pure  and  limpid,  free  from  any  diaagieeaUe  taste  or  smell,  and 

capable  of  being  kept  for  a  year  without  turning  landd.    In 

Trinidad  the  young  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table 

by  many,  though  some  persons  object  to  their  peculiar  scent* 

which  resembles  that  of  a  cockroach  {Bhtta),  and  consequently 

refuse  to  eat  them.    The  old  birds  also*  accordibg  to  £:  C* 

Taylor  {Ibis,  1864,  p^  90),  have  a  strong  crow-like  odour.   But 

one  spedea  of  the  genus  Steatoniis  Is  known* 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  quoted  valuable  information  abaok 
this  curious  bird  may  be  found  under  the  followiog  references; 
L'Herminier,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  (1836),  p.  60,  and  Now,  Ann.  It  us. 
(1838),  p.  321;  Hautessier,  Rev.  Zooi.  (1838),  p.  164;  J.  Mllllef, 
Monatsb.  Bert.  Acad.  (x84t),  p.  17a,  and  Archie  far  Anat.  (1862)1, 

SK  i-ii;  des  MuTB,  Re».  tool.  (1843).  p.  ^2,  and  (m.  Om.  pp.  260* 
3;  filaJochard,  i4iM.  Afits.  (1859).  xL  pL  4,  fig.  30:  Kdoig-Wart- 
hausen,  Joum.  fOr  Om.  {i96S),  pp.  384-387;,  Goering,  Vargasid 
(X869),  pp.  124-128;  Murie,  Jbis  (1873),  pp.  81-B6.  (A.  N.) 

OUACd,  HuACO  or  Guao,  also  Vejuco  and  Bejuco,  terms 
applied  to  various  Central  and  South  American  and  West  Indian 
plants,  in  repute  for  curative  virtues.  The  Indians  and  negroes 
of  Colombia  believe  the  plants  known  to  them  as  gimco  to 
have  been  sojiamed  after  a  species  of  kite,  thus  designated  in 
imitation  of  its  ciy,  which  they  say  attracts  to  it  the  snakes 
that  serve  it  prindpally  for  food;  they  further  hold  the  tradition 
that  their  antidotal  qualities  were  discovered  through  the 
observation  thst  the  bird  eats  of  thdr  leaves,  and  even  spread^ 
the  juice  of  the  same  on  its  wings,  during  contests  with  its 
prey.  The  disputes  that  have  arisen  as  to  what  is  "  the  true 
guaco  *'  are  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  American  Indians  for  all  natural  objects  are  generic,  and 
their  genera  not  always  in  coincidence  with  those  of  naturtdistSj 
Thus  any  twining  plant  with  a  heart-shaped  leaf,  white  and  green 
ahove  and  purple  beneath,  is  called  by  them  guaco  (R.  Spruce^ 
in  Howard's  Neueea  Quinologia,  "  Cinchona  sucdnibra,"  p.  22, 
note).  What  is  roost  commonly  recognized  in  Colombia  as 
guaco,  or  Vejuco  dd  guaco,  yroM  appear  to  be  Mikania  Guaca 
(Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  PI.  iquinox.  ii,  84,  pi.  xos,  i8o9)» 
a  climbing  Composite  plant  of  the  tribe  Eupateriaceae,  affecting 
moist  and  shady  situations,  and  having  a  much-branched  and 
deep-growing  root,  variegated,  serrate,  opposite  leaves  and  dull- 
white  flowers,  in  axillary  dusters.  The  whole  plant  emits  a 
disagreeable  odour.  It  is  stated  thai  the  Indians  of  Central 
America,  after  having  "  guaconized "  themselves,  i.«.  taken 
guaco,. catch  with  impunity  the  most  dangerous  snakes,  which 
writhe  in  their  hands  as  though  touched  by  ahot  iron(B.  Seenuinn» 
Hooka's  Journ.  0/  BoL  v.  76^  1853).  The  odour  alone  of  guacp 
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has  been  said  to  caiae  in  snakes  a  state  of  stupor  and  torpidity; 
and  Humboldt,  who  observed  that  the  near  approach  of  a  rod 
steeped  in  guaoo-juim  was  obnoxious  to  thd  venomous  Cainbv 
cordlmust  was  of  opinion  that  inoculation  with  it  imparts  to  the 
perspiration  an  odour  which  makes  reptiles  unwiUbg  to  bite. 
The  drug  is  not  used  in  modem  therapeutics. 

GUADALAJARA,  an  inland  dty  of  Mexico  and  capital  of  the 
state  of  Jalisco,  375  m.  (direct)  W.N.W.  of  the  Federal  capital, 
in  lat,  so*  41'  xo*  N.,  long.  los*  ox'  15'  W,  Pop.  (1895) 
83,914;  (1900)  xot,9oS.  Guadalajara  is  served  by  a  short 
branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  railway  from  Ixapuato. 
The  dty  is  in  the  Antemarac  valley  near  the  Rk>  Grande  de 
Santiago,  509a  ft.  above  sea-Ievel.  Its  climate  is  dry,  mild  and 
healthy,  though  subject  to  sadden  changes.  The  dty  b  well 
built,  with  straight  and  well-payed  streets,  numerous  plazas, 
public  gardens  and  shady  promenades.  Its  public  services 
indttde  tramways  and  dectric  h'ghting,  the  Juanacatl&n  falls 
of  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  dty  furnishing  the  electric  power. 
Guadalajara  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  its  cathedral,  buiit  between 
1571  and  16 18,  is  one  of  the  hurgest  and  most  elaborately 
decorated  churdhes  in  Mexico.  The  government  palace,  which 
Uke  the  cathedral  faces  upon  the  plaza  mayoff  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  finest  spedmens  of  Spanish  ardhitecture 
in  Mexico.  Other  important  edifices  and  institutions  are  the 
university,  with  its  schools  of  law  and  medidne,  the  mint,  built 
in  18x1,  the  nsodem  national  collate  and  high  schools,  a  public 
Kbrary  of  over  s8,ooo  volumes,  an  episcopal  seminary,  an 
academy  of  fine  arts,  the  Teatio  DegoUado,  and  the  large  modem 
granite  building  of  the  penitentiary.  There  are  many  interesting 
churches  and  deven  conventual  establishments  in  the  city. 
Charitable  institutions  of  a  high  character  are  also  prominent, 
among  which  are  the  Hospido,  which  indudes  an  asyhim  for 
the  a^,  infirm,  Mind,  deaf  and  dumb,  foundlings  and  orphahs, 
ft  primary  school  for  both  sexes,  and  a  girls'  training  school, 
and  the  Hospital  de  San  Migud  de  Eden,  which  is  a  hospital, 
IB  insane  asylum,  and  a  school  for  little  children.  One  of  the 
most  popular  public  resorts  of  the  dty  is  the  Paseo,  a  beautiful 
drive  and  promenade  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Rio  San 
Juan  de  Dios  for  xi  m.  and  terminating  in  the  ahmedat  or  public 
garden.  The  city  has  a  good  water-supply,  derived  from  springs 
ftnd  brought  in  through  an  aqueduct  8  m*.  long.  Guadalajara 
is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultiual  district  and  is  an  important 
commercial  town,  but  the  dty  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the 
centre  of  the  iron,  steel  and  glasi  industries  of  Mexico.  It  is  also 
widely  known  for  the  artistic  pottery  manufacturnl  by  the 
Indians  of  the  dty  and  of  its  suburb,  San  Pedro.  Among  other 
prominent  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  leather,  furniture,  hats  and  sweetmeats.  Guadalajara 
was  foxmded  in  1531  by  Nulio  de  Guzman,  and  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  in  1549.  The  Calderon  bridge  near  the  dty  was  the 
scene  of  a  serious  defeat  of  the  revolutionists  under  Hidalgo  in 
January  x8ix.  The  severe  Earthquake  of  the  3i8t  of  May  x8x8 
partially  destroyed  the  two  cathedral  steeples;  and  that  of  the 
ixth  of  March  1875  damaged  many  of  the  larger  buildings.  The 
population  indudes  large  Indian  and  mestizo  elements. 

GUADALAJARA,  a  province  of  central  Spain,  formed  in  1833 
of  districts  taken  from  New  Castile;  botmded  on  the  N.  by 
Segovia,  Soria  and  Saragossa,  £.  by  Saragossa  and  Terael, 
S.  by  Cuenca  and  W.  by  Madrid.  Pop.  (1900)  200,186;  area, 
4676  sq.  m.  Along  the  nortb^ni  frontier  of  Guadalajara  rise  the 
tofty  Guadarrama  mountains,  culminating  in  the  peaks  of  La 
Cebollera  (6955  ft.)  and  Ocejon  (677s  ft);  the  rest  of  the 
province,  apart  from  several  lower  ranges  in  the  east,  bdongs 
to  the  devated  plateau  of  New  Castile,  and  has  a  !evd  or  slightly 
undulating  surface,  which  forms  the  upper  basin  of  the  river 
Tagus,  and  is  watered  by  its  tributaries  the  Tajofki,  Henarcs, 
Jarama  and  Gallo.  The  climate  of  this  region,  as  of  Castile 
generally,  is  marked  by  the  extreme  severity  of  its  winter  cold 
and  summer  heat;  the  soil  varies  very  much  in  quality,  but 
Is  fertile  enough  in  many  districts,  notably  the  comlands  of  the 
Alcarria,  towards  the  south.  Few  of  the  cork  and  oak  forests 
which  formeriy  coveted  the  mountains  havd  escaped  destruction; 


and  the  higher  tracts  of  land  are  mainly  pasture  for  the  sheep 
and  goats  which  form  the  prindpal  wealth  of  the  peasantry. 
Grain,  olive  oil,  wine,  saffron,  silk  and  fiax  are  produced,  but 
agriadture  makes  little  progress,  owing  to  defective  com- 
munications and  unsdentific  farming.  In  X903,  the  only 
minerals  worked  were  common  salt  and  silver,  and  the  totd 
output  of  the  mines  was  valued  at  £25,030.  Deposits  of  iron, 
lead  and  gold  also  exist  and  were  worked  by  the  Romans;  but 
thdr  expk>itation  proved  unprofitable  when  renewed  in  the 
X9th  century*  Traide  is  stagnant  and  the  local  industries  are 
those  common  to  almost  all  Spanish  towns  and  villages,  such  u 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  doth  and  pottery.  The  Madrid- 
Saragossa  railway  traverses  the  province  for  70  m.;  the  roads 
are  iU-kept  and  insuffident.  Guadalajara  ( 1 1,144)  Is  the  capital, 
and  the  only  town  with  more  than  5000  ii^abitants;  Molina 
de  Aragon,  a  fortified  town  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Paxmmeru 
de  Molina  (2500-3500  ft.),  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gallo, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tagus,  is  of  some  importance  as  an  agricultursl 
centre.  SiguCnza,  on  the  railway,  is  an  episcopal  dty,  with  a 
fine  Ronumesque  cathedral  dating  from  the  xith  century.  It 
Is  probably  the  andent  Segoniia,  founded  in  2x8  B.C.  by  refugees 
from  Saguntum.  The  population  of  the  province,  which  numbers 
only  42  per  sq.  m.,  decreased  slightly  between  1870  and  1900^ 
and  extreme  poverty  compels  many  families  to  emigrate  (see 
also  Castile). 

GUADALAJARA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Guadalajara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Heoares,  and  on 
the  Madrid-Saragossa  railway,  35  nL  E.N.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop. 
(1900)  tr,i44.  Guadalajara  is  a  picturesque  town,  occupying 
a 'somewhat  sterile  plain,  2100  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  Roman 
aqueduct  and  the  Roman  foundations  of  the  bridge  built  in 
X758  across  the  Henares  bear  witness  to  its  antiquity.  Under 
Roman  and  Visigothic  rule  it  was  known  as  Arriaca  or  Caraca; 
it$  present  name,  which  sometimes  appears  in  medieval  chronides 
tis  Goddfarct  represents  the  Wad-al-fu^arak^  or  "  Vllley  of 
Stones,"  of  the  Moors,  who  occupied  the  town  from  7x4  until 
xo8x,  when  it  was  captured  by  Alvar  Yafiez  de  Minaya,  a  comrade 
of  the  more  famous  Cid.  'Hie  church  of  Santa  Maria  contains 
the  image  of  the  *'  Virgin  of  Battles,"  which  accompanied 
Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile  (r 072- 1x09)  on  his  campaigns  against 
the  Moors;  and  there  are  several  other  andent  and  interesting 
churches  in  Guadalajara,  besides  two  palaces,  dating  from  the 
15th  century,  and  built  with  that  blend  of  Christian  and  Moorish 
architecture  which  Spaniards  call  the  Mudtfar  style.  The  morv 
important  of  these  is  the  palace  of  the  ducal  house  dd  tnfantado, 
formeriy  owned  by  the  Mendoza  family,  whose  ^antewi,  or 
mausoleum,  added  between  X696  and  X720  to  the  13th-century 
church  of  San  Frandsco,  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  sculpture 
of  its  tombs.  The  town  and  provincial  halls  date  from  X585, 
and  the  college  of  engineers  was  originally  built  by  Philip  V., 
early  in  the  x8th  century,  as  a  doth  factory.  Manufactures  of 
soap,  leather,  woollen  fabrics  and  bricks  have  superseded  the 
original  doth-weaving  industry  for  which  Guadalajara  was  long 
celebrated;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce. 

GUADALQUIVIR  (andent  Baetis,Mo<msAkWadial Kebir/' tht 
Great  River  ")>  a  river  of  southern  Spain.  What  is  regarded  as 
the  main  stream  rises  4475  ft.  above  sea-level  between  the 
Sierra  de  Cazoria  and  Sierra  del  Pbzo,  in  the  province  of  Jaen. 
It  does  not  become  a  large  river  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Guadiana 
Menor  (Guadianamenor)  on  the  left,  and  the  Guadalimar  on  the 
right.  hovrtT  down  it  receives  many  tributaries,  the  chief  bdng 
the  Genii  or  Jenil,  from  the  left.  The  general  direction  of  the 
river  is  west  by  south,  but  a  few  miles  above  Seville  it  dianges 
to  south  by  west.  Below  Coria  it  traverses  the  scries  of  broad 
fens  known  as  Las  Marismas,  the  greatest  area  of  swamp  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Here  it  forms  two  subsidiary  channels,  the 
western  3X  M.,  the  eastern  12  m.  long,  which  rejoin  the  main 
stream  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Cadiz.  Below  SanMcar 
the  river  enters  the  Atlantic  after  a  total  course  of  360  m. 
It  drains  tea  area  of  3 1 ,863  sq.  m.  Though  theahortest  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  the  only  one  which  flows  at  all 
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«ith  a  fon^trean,  bei9g  fled  in  irinitr  by  tbe  i«iii9»  iasiimiapr  I9 
thamdtedsiioiffsof  the  Skfrn  Nevada.  la  tbe  time  of  the  Moon 
it  «aa  navigable  up  to  Cordova,  but  owing  to  theaocuauifotioa 
oi  aiit  in  its  lower  ceacfaeait  is  now  only  navigable  vp  to  Seville 
by  venels  of  itoo  to  1500  tons* 

QUADELOVPB.  a  Fiencfa  cobny  in  the  Wot  Iadics»  lyii« 
between  the  Britifhislandsof  Montsenat  on  theN.,aBdDonunioa 
on  the  S.,  betveea  15**  S0'  and  i^f*  to'  N.  and  ^^  51'  and  61*^  so' 
Wi  It  consists  of  two  entirely  distinct  islandsi  septratod-  by  A 
Bsnow  aim  oC  the  sea,  Rivi^  Sal£e  (Salt  river)*  vak>^  from 
100  ft.  to  400  it,  in  width  and  navigable  for  anall  vessels^-  The 
western  island,  a  nigged  moss  of  odges,  peaks  and  bfty  aplands, 
is  called  Baase-Xerre,  while  the  eastern  and  aDaaller  island,  the 
real  low-land,  is  known  as  Grande^Teire.  A  sinuoita  ddge  runs 
through  Basae-Terre  from  N.  to  S.  In  the  north-west  rises  the 
peak  ti  Groase  Montagne  (2370  ft.),  f  rom  whichsharpspuiaradiate 
in  all  directioM;  near  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  are  the  twin 
bcfgbts  of  I^es  Mamelles  (2536  f L  and  2368  ft.).  Farther  south 
the  bigfacst  elevation  is  attained  in  La  Soufriire  (4900  ft.).  In 
1797  this  volcano  was  active,  and  in  1843  its  convulsions  laid 
aevefal  towns  in  ruins;  but  a  few  tbenaai  springa  and  solfautaraa 
•mitting  vapour  are  now  its  only  signs  of  activity.  The  range 
temEoates  in  the  extreme  south  in  the  jagged  pttk  of  Caraibe 
(2300  ft.).  Basae*Terre  is  aupeemely  bcautifuli  its  doud-capped 
mountains  being  dothed  with  a  mantle  of  lusuriant  vegetation. 
On  Grande^Tente  the  highest  elevation  is  only  1450  ft.,  and  this 
idand  is  the  seat  of  extensive  sugar  phmtations.  It  consists  of 
a  i^ain  composed  mainly  of  limestone  and  a  congiomeiate  of  sand 
and  broken  shells  known  as  macmme  de  bon  ditu,  much  used  for 
building.  The  bay  between  the  two  scotioos  of  Guadeioape 
on  the  north  is  catted  Grand  Cul-de-Sac  Mariu^  that  on  the 
south  being  Petit  Cul-de-Sac  Maria.  Basae-Terre  (364  sq.  m.) 
is  28  m.  long  by  la  m.  to  15  m.  wide;  Grande>Terre  (255  sq»  m.) 
is  2a  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  of  irregular  ahape,  wkh  a  long 
peninsula,  Chateaux  Point,  stretching  from  .the  soutl^eastem 
extremity.  Baaae-Terro  is  watered  by  a  ooi»idemble  nambeT 
of  streams,  most  of  wiiich  in  the  rainy  season  are  liable  to  sudden 
floods  (loodly  called  lalions),  but  Grande-Terre  is  practically 
destitute  of  springs,  and  the  water-st^iply  is  derived  almost 
entifdy  from  ponds  and  dstems. 

The  west  half  of  the  island  consists  of  a  foundation  of  old 
eruptive  rocks  upon  which  rest  the  recent  accumulations  of  the 
great  volcanic  cones,  together  with  mfrhaniral  dcpoeits  derived 
from  the  denudation  of  the  older  rocka.  Grande-Terre  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  chiefly  <d  neaiiy  hoiiaontal  hmcStones 
^ying  conformably  upon  a  aeries  of  fine  tuffs  and  ashes,  the  whole 
belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  Tertiary  system  (probably 
Skxeq^andOligocene).  Occasional  depositsofmariandlimeatone 
of  late  Flioceoe  age  rest  onconfonnably  upon  these  older  beds; 
and  near  the  ooast  there  are  raised  coral  reefs  of  modem  date. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  78^  F.,  and  the  minimnm 
61*  F.,  and  the  maximum  xox**  F.  From  July  to  November 
heavy  rains  fall,  the  annual  average  on  the  caaA  being  86  in.; 
Winle  in  the  interior  it  is  mach  greater.  Guaddoupeis  subject 
to  terrible  storms.  In  182s  a  hurricane  destroyed  the  town  of 
Basae-Terre,  and  Grand  Bourg  in  Marie  Gahuite  suffered  a 
like  fate  in  S865.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fruitful,  sugar  having  kmg 
been  its  staple  product.  Tiie  other  crops  indude  cereals,  coo>a, 
cotton,  manioc,  yams  and  rubber;  tobacco,  vanilla,  coffee  and 
bananas  are  grown^  but  in  smaller  quantities.  Over  30%  of  the 
feotataifea  ia  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  more  than  50%  is 
under  sugar.  The  centres  of  this  industry  are  St  Anne,  Pain)le4- 
Pitre  and  Le  Moule,  where  there  are  well-equipped  «n'aer,  and 
there  is  also  a  large  aut iie  at  Basae-Terre.  The  forests,  confined 
to  the  island  of  Baaae-Terre,  are  extensive  and  rich  in  valuable 
troocb,  but,  being  difficult  of  access,  are  not  worked.  Salt  and 
sulphur  are  the  only  minerals  extracted,  and  in  addition  to  the 
•agar  Mssner,  there  are  factories  for  the  making  of  rum,  liqueurs, 
cbooolate,  besides  fruit-canning  works  and  tanneries'.  France 
takes  moat  of  the  exports,  and  next  to  Franoe,  the  United 
Slatea,  .Great  Britain  and  India  are  the  countries  most  interested 
in  the  import  trade. 


13ie  inhabitaots  of  Guadeloupe  ooaidst  of  a  lew  white  oflidals 
and  planters,  a  few  East  Indian  immigrants  from  the  French 
possessions  in  India,  and  the  rest  negroes  and  mulaltoes.  These 
muUttoes  aro  famous  for  their  grace  and  beauty  of  both  form 
and  feature.  The  women  greatly  outnumber  the  men,  and  ther« 
is  a  very  huge  percentage  of  illegitimate  birtha.  Pop.  (1900) 
182,112. 

The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  a  director  of  the 
Ulterior,  a  procurator^cneral  and  a  paymaster,  and  there  is 
also  an  dected  legislative  council  of  30  members.  The  ccJoay 
forms  a  department  of  France  and  is  represented  in  the  French 
parliament  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Political,  dectioas 
are  very  eagerly  contested,  the  mulatto  dement  always  strivia^ 
to  gain  the  preponderance  of  power. 

The  seat  of  government,  of  the  Apostolic  adroinistradon  and 
of  theooartof  appeal  is  at  Baase>'Ten:e  (7768)v  which  is  situated 
on  the  aotttlKwest  coast  of  the  island  of  that  name.  It  is 
a  picturesque,  healthy  town  standing  on  an  open  roadstead 
Fninte-i-Pitre  (i7<ua).  the  largest  town,  liea  in  Grande^Tene 
near  the^mbuth  of  the  Riviere  Salte.  Ita  excellent  harbour  haa 
made  it  the  chid  pott  and  commercial  capital  of  the  colony. 
Le  Moule  (10,57^  on  the  east  coast  of  Grande-Terre  does  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  sugar,  de^ite  its  poor  harbour. 
Of  the  other  .towns,  St  Anne  (9497).  Motne  i  I'Eau  (8442),  Petit 
Canal  (6748),  St  Francois  (5265),  Perit  Bourg  (5x10)  and  Trois 
Rivieres  (5016),  are  the  most  important. 

Round  Guadeloupe  are  grouped  its  dependencies,  namdy, 
La  Delurade,  6  m.  E.,  a  narrow  rugged  island  xo  sq.  m.  in  area; 
Marie  Galante  16  m.  S.E.  Lea  Saintes,  a  group  of  seven  small 
islands,  7  m.  S.,  one  of  the  strategic  points  of  the:  Antilles, 
with  a  magnificent  and  strongly  fortified  naval  harbour;  St 
Martin,  r42  m.  N.N.W.;  and  St  Bartholomew,  130m.  N.N.W. 

Hisltfry.— Guadeloupe  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  14931 
and  recrived  its  name  in  honour  of  the  monasteiy  of  S.  Maria 
de  Guadalupe  at  Estremadura  in  Spain.  In  163s  I'Olive  and 
Dnplessis  took  pcnsession  of  it  in  the  name  of  theFrencbCompany 
of  the  Islands  of  America,  and  VOlive  exterminated  the  Cariba 
with  gttat  cruelty.  Four  duutered  companies  were  ruined  in 
thdr*  attempts  to  ooloaise  the  island,  and  in  1674  it  pasaed 
into  the  poasession  of  the  French  crown  and  long  remained  a 
dependency  of  Martinique.  After  unaucoessf  ul  atteaspts  in  1666, 
1691  and  1703,  the  British  captured  the  island  in  1759,. and 
hekl  it  for  four  years.  Guaddoupe  was  finally  separated  from 
Martinique  in  1775,  but  it  remained  under  the  governor  of  the 
French  Windward  Islands.  In  1 782  Rodney  ddeated  the  French 
fleet  near  the  island,  and  the  British  a^iin  obtained  possession 
in  April  1794,  but  in  .the  following  sumraes  they  .were  driven  out 
by  Victbr  Hu^tucs  with  the  asristance  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had 
liberated  for  the  purpose.  In  1802  Bondparte,  then  first  consul, 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  island  in  order  to  re-estabUsh  slavery, 
but,  tlitt  a  heroic  ddence,  many  of  the  negroes  preferred  suicide 
to  submission.  During  the  Uimdeed  Days  in  1810,  tiie  Brirish 
once  more  occupied  the  island,  but,  in  spite  of  ita  cession  to 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  18x5  and  a  Fresdi  mvasion  in  1814, 
they  did  not  withdraw  till  18x6.  Between  x8r6  and  1825  the 
code  of  laws  peculiar  to  the  ialand  was  introduced.  Munidpd 
insjlitutions  were  established  in  X837;  and  slavery  was  finally 
ilbolishedinr848. 

eUAim  MAReWRITB  tHE  (1758-1794),  French  Revolur 
tioniat,  was  born  at  St  £milion  near  Bordeaux  on  the  toth 
of  July  1738.  When  the  Revolutidn  broke  out  he  had  already 
gained  a  reputarion  as  a  briUiant  advocate  at  Bordeaux.  In 
1790  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  Gironde  and  in  1791 
pmident  of  the  criminal  tribuad.  In  this  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  .Legidative  Assembly  as  one  of  the  brilliant  group  of 
deputies  known  subsequently  as  Giroadins  or  Girondists.  As 
a  supporter  of  the  constitution  of  1791  he  joined  the  Jacobin 
dub,  and  hoe  and  in  the  Assembly  became  aa  eloquent  advocate 
of  all  the  measures  directed  against  real  or  supposed  traitors  to 
the  oonsdtutictn.  He  bitteriy  attacked  the  ministers  of  Louv 
XVI.,  and  waslargdy  tnstrumcatalln  fordngthe  king  to  accept 
the  Girondist  ministry  of  the  j  5th  of  March  179a.    He  was 
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u»  aident  advoc&te  of  the  policy  of  fordng  Louis  XVI.  into 
hArmony  witii  the  Revolution;  moved  (May  3)  for  the  dinniMal 
of  the  king's  non-juring  confessor,  for  the  banishment  o|  all 
non-juring  priests  (May  x6),  for  the  disbandment  of  the  royal 
guard  (May  30),  and  the  formation  in  Paris  of  a  camp  oiftdiris 
(June  4).  He  remained  a  royalist,  however,  and  with  (knsonni 
and  Vergniaud  even  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  soliciting  a 
private  interview.  Whatever  negotiations  may  have  resulted, 
however,  were  cut  short  by  the  insurrection  of  the  loth  of 
August.  Guadet,  who  presided  over  the  Assembly  during  part 
of  this  fateful  day,  put  himself  into  vigorous  onMeition  to  the 
insurrectionary  Commune  of  Paris,  and  it  was  on  his  motion 
that  on  the  30th  of  August  the  Assembly  voted  its  dissolution — 
a  decision  reversed  on  the  following  day.  In  Sqttember  Guadet 
was  returned  by  a  large  majority  as  deputy  to  the  Cbnventbn. 
At  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people 
and  for  the  death  sentence,  but  with  a  respite  pending  appeal. 
In  March  z  793  he  had  several  conferences  with  Danton,  who  was 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  rapprochemeni  between  the  Girondists 
and  the  Mountain  during  the  war  in  La  Vendte,  but  he  un- 
conditionally refused  to  join  hands  with  the  man  whom  he  held 
responsible  for  the  massacres  of  September.  Involved  in  the  fall 
of  the  Girondists,  and  his  arrest  being  decreed  on  the  and  of 
June  1793,  he  fled  to  Caen,  and  afterwards  hid  in  his  father's 
house  at  St  £miIion.  He  was  discovered  and  taken  to  Bordeaux, 
where,  after  his  identity  had  beoi  established,  he  was  guillotined 
on  the  17th  of  June  1794. 

See  J.  Guadet,  Les  Cirondius  (Paris,  1889):  and  F.  A.  Aulaid, 
Im  OroUurs  de  ia  UgishtiM  el^deia  comentum  (Paris,  and  ed.,  1906). 

GUADIANA  (anc  Anas,  Moorish  Wadi  Ana),  a  river  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  Guadtana  was  bng  believed  to  rise  in  the 
lowland  known  as  the  Campo  de  Monticl,  where  a  chain  of  smaU 
lakes,  the  Lagunas  de  Ruidera  (partly  in  Ciudad  Real,  partly 
in  Albacete),  are  linked  together  by  the  Guadiana  Alto  or  Upper 
Guadiana.  This  stream  flows  north-westward  from  the  last 
lake  and  vanishes  underground  within  3  m.  of  the  river  Ziancara 
or  Giguela.  About  aa  m.  S.W.  of  the  point  of  disappearance, 
the  Guadiana  Alto  was  believed  to  re-emerge  in  the  form  of 
several  brge  springs,  which  form  numerous  lakes  near  the 
Zancara  and  are  known  as  the  "  eyes  of  the  Guadiana  "  (las 
ojas  de  Guadiana).  The  stream  which  connects  them  with  the 
Zancara  is  called  the  Guadiana  Bajo  or  Lower  Guadiana.  It  b 
now  known  that  the  Guadiana  Alto  has  no  such  course,  but 
flows  underground  to  the  Zancara  itself,  which  is  the  true 
"  Upper  Guadiana."  The  Zancara  rises  near  the  source  of  the 
'J6car,  in  the  east  of  the  tableland  of  La  Mancha;  thence  it 
flows  westward,  assuming  the  name  of  Guadiana  near  Ciudad 
Real,  and  reaching  the  Portuguese  frontier  6  m.  S.W.  of  Badajox. 
In  piercing  the  Sierra  Morena  it  forms  a  aeries  of  foanung  impids, 
and  only  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Mertda,  42  m.  from  its  mouth. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Badajoz  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  as  far  as  a  point  near  Monsarax, 
where  it  receives  the  small  river  Priega  Muftoz  on  the  left,  and 
passes  into  Portuguese  territory,  with  a  southeriy  direction. 
At  Pomario  it  again  becomes  a  frontier  stream  and  forms  a 
broad  estuary  35  m.  long.  It  enten  the  Gulf  of  Cadix  between 
the  Portuguese  town  of  Villa  Real  de  Santo  Antonio  and  the 
Spanish  Ayamonte,  after  a  total  course  of  5x0  m.  Its  mouth 
is  divided  by  sandbanks  into  many  channris.  The  Guadiana 
drains  an  area  of  31,940  sq.  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Zujar,  Jabal6n,  Matachel  and  Ardila  from  the  left;  the 
BuUaque,  Ruecas,  Botoa,  Degebe  and  Cobres  from  the  right. 

The  GuAOMNA  Memos  (or  Cnadionamenor,  ix.  "Lesser 
Guadiana")  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  receives  two  large 
tributaries,  the  Fardes  from  the  right  and  Barbata  from  the  left, 
and  enters  the  Guadalquivir  near  Ubeda,  after  a  course  of  95  m. 

OUADIX,  a  dty  of  southern  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Granada; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Guadix,  a  subtributary  of  the 
Guadiana  Menor,  and  on  the  Madrid- Valdepeftas-Almerfa  railway. 
Fop.  ( 1900)  X  3,653.  Guadix  occupies  part  of  an  devated  plateau 
among  the  northern  foothills  of  the  Siena  Nevada.  It  is  sur« 
rooaded  1^  andeat  walls,  and  was  formerly  dominated  by  a 


Mooitah  castle,  now  In  mint.  It  b  an  ephoopal  see  of  great 
antiquity,  but  its  cathedral,  built  in  the  x8th  century  on  the  file 
of  a  mosque,  possesses  little  architectural  merit.  The  dty  was 
once  famous  for  its  cutlery;  but  its  modem  maaufactores 
(chiefly  earthenware,  hempen  goods,  and  hats)  are  inconsiderable. 
It  has  some  trade  in  wool,  cotton,  flax,  com  and  liqueun.  The 
warm  mineral  springs  of  Graena,  much  frequented  duriagr  the 
summer,  are  6  m.  W.  Guadix  d  Viejo,  s  ».  N.W.,  was  the 
Roman  i4ce»,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  aeat  of  the  first 
Iberian  bishopric,  in  the  md  cent  ury .  After  7 1 1  it  rose  to  some 
importance  as  a  Moorish  fortress  and  trading  station,  and  was 
renamed  Wad  Ask, "  Water  of  Life."  It  was  aarrendered  without 
a  siege  to  the  Spaniards,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1489. 

0UAD0A8,  a  town  of  the  department  of  Cundinamarca, 
Colombia,  55  m.  N.W.  of  Bogoti  on  the  old  road  between  that 
dty  and  the  Magdalena  river  port  of  Honda.  Pop.  (1900^ 
estimate)  9000,  chiefly  Indians  or  of  mixed  blood.  It  stands 
in  a  narrow  and  picturesque  valley  formed,  by  spurs  of  the 
Eastern  Cordillera,  and  on  a  small  stream  bearing  the  same  name, 
which  is  that  of  the  South  American  bamboo  (gnadmas),  found 
in  great  abundance  along  its  banks.  Sugar*cane  and  coffee  are 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  produced 
in  great  abundance.  The  elevation  of  the  town  is  3353  f  L  above 
the  sea,  and  it  has  a  remarkably  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  whole  year.  Guaduas  has  a  pretty  church  hidng  upon  iu 
^asa,  and  an  old  monastery  now  used  for  secular  purposes. 
The  importance  of  the  town  sprang  from  its  position  on  the  old 
camina  real  between  Bogoti  and  Honda,  an  importance  that  has 
passed  away  with  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Girardot 
to  the  Bogoti  plateau.    Guaduas  was  founded  in  x6x4. 

GUAIACUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Zyjia- 
pkj^laeeae.  The  guaiacum  or  lignum-vitae  tree  (Ger.  Cmajak- 
haum,  Pransosenbaum,  PockenkaUKatm;  Fr.  Cayac,  Cdta£)t 
G,  officinaie,  is  a  luitlve  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  north  coast 
of  South  America,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  so  to  30  ft.  Its 
branches  are  numerous,  flexuous  and  knotted;  the  leaves 
opposite  and  pinnate,  with  caducous  (falling  teafy)  stipules, 
and  entire,  glabrous,  obovate  or  oval  leaflets,  arranged  in  a  or, 
more  rardy,  3  pairs;  the  floweis  are  jn  axillary  dasten  (cymes), 
and  have  5  oval  pubescent  sepals,  5  distinct  pale4)lue  petals 
three  times  the  length  of  the  sepals,  xo  stamens,  and  a  a^celled 
soperi<»  ovary.  The  fruit  is  about  f  in.  long,  with  a  leathery 
pericarp,  and  contains  in  each  of  its  two  cdb  a  single  seed 
<scc  fig.).  G.  sanctum  grows  in  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba,  and  at 
Key  West  in  Fbrida.  It  is  distinguished  from  G,  aficinaU  by 
its  smaller  and  narrow  leaflets^  which  are  in  4  to  5  pairs,  by  its 
shorter  and  i^brous  sq>als,  and  5-celled  and  s-winged  fruit. 
G.  arbareum,  the  guaiacum  tree  of  Colombia, » found  In  the«valley 
of  the  Magdalena  up  to  altitudes  800  metres  (9625  ft.)  above 
sea-levd,  and  reaches  considerable  dimensuuM.  Its  wood  is  of  a 
yellow  colour  merging  into  green,  and  has  an  ahaoat  pulverulent 
fracture;  the  flowers  are  ydlow  and  conspicuous;  and  the  fruit 
is  dry  and  4-winged. 

The  lignum  vitae  of  commerce,  so  laincd  on  account  of  its  high 
repute  as  a  mcdidnal  agent  in  past  times,  when  also  it  was  known 
as  Ugiutm  sanctum  and  lignum  Indieum,  lignum  gmayeothim,  or 
simply  guayacon,  is  |xocnred  from  C,  officinale,  and  in  snuJkr 
amount  from  G.  sanctum.  It  is  expoitcd  in  large  logs  or  hlodcs, 
generally  divested  of  bark,  and  presents  in  transverse  aectioQ 
very  sli^tly  marked  concentric  xings  of  growth,  and  scaicdy 
any  traces  of  pith;  with  the  aid  of  a  nuignifyiag  gbss  the 
medullary  nys  are  seen  to  be  equidistant  and  very  numerous. 
The  outer  wood,  the  sapwood  or  alburnum,  is  of  a  pale  ydlow 
hue,  and  devoid  of  re«n;  the  inner;  the  heartwood  or  duxamea* 
which  is  by  far  the  larger  proportion,  is  of  a  dark  greenish<brown, 
contains  in  Its  pores  26%  of  resin,  and  has  a  spedfic  gravity  of 
X'333t  *nd  therefore  sbiks  in  water  on  which  the  alburnum 
floats.  Owing  to  the  diagonal  and  oblique  arrangement  of  the 
successive  layers  of  its  fil»cs,  the  wood  cannot  be  iplit ;  and  00 
account  of  its  hardness,  density  and  durabiiity  it  is  much  valued 
for  the  manufacture  of  ships*  puleya,  rulers,  skittle^balK 
mallets  and  other  articles. 
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Chip*  or  tuning  el  tba  bonwiad  at  C.  afcimtit  (tuoiKi 
ktmmm)  ire  cmphqvl  in  tbc  pnpuiiioii  ol  lite  UtftK  umu 
ttmftitiu  ttmtntrUm  of  Biiiith  pbumacy.  Ther  Muy  be 
nnigiiiwl  by  beiag  cjtber  rellow  of  gttoibb-biowa  in  coinir, 
•Bd  by  inniiag  hhiish-(Fnii  wbu  tnUcd  widi  nitric  acid,  or 
■mimt  houd  Bilb  conMive  lablimle,  tod  (ncd  wilb  inluliaB 


iu  kbI  in  elcli  chamber.    All  (twul  \  nalunJiizE. 

«f  cUoridc  of  Ume,     Tlicy  uc  occuionally  adulteritcd  wilb 

fjoivood  ahaviii^.     Lignum  vitac  k  imported  chiefly  from 

St  DomingD,  the  Btbimu  uii  Juuica. 

The  \jaA  HEB  fornKily  dihI  id  medidne^  it  owiaia  mueb 

MliB,  Iltt  fUSAKf  runt  gi  phanHcppnnu.  ii  obOinitl  (rum  Ibe 
voed  ■■  an  caodBdoo  tmtn  natuni  b&surc*  or  rnn'  inciHoiu ;  by 
htating  bOkti  about  3  ft.  in  Ifngib,  bomi  id  pnrnlt  of  tbr  oiitdow 
ol  tbc  min;  or  by  boiliiig  chips  aad  nj[Hn^  in  water  (a  which 
■It  kn  been  added  ta  nix  the  lemperaluR  of  ebultillon.     it 

BBBldlllt,  and  wtf^omd  to  be  ihE  pnduce  of  G.  lanciam,  ac  m  List 
DRnmllb  or  cnoiub-btvara  maiaes,  CEUi«liicent  at  tbc  edvet; 
fun  at  8s*  C;  it  brittk.  and  has  a  viireoui  f  ractiiie.  and  a  ilitibtty 

-  -     _i 1.^^  bciCMed  by  pulvrrizalioo  aad  by  heat;  and  u  at 

-■ Ivved.  but  produce  lubHqiiently  a  irik  iA 

H  readily  aolubk  id  alcnhoJ^  ether.  cblofi3<flrm, 

^^ _-  ..-  -%  and  lolutiona  oi  oauttic  illcaiiei;  and  id 

aoflveia  blue  cdour  with  g!uten»  rsw  potato  porinE^  and  tbc 
i»u  of  ninfriBcUih,  carrot  and  variom  other  planii.  The  alcoholic 
tiacture  bccomee  ireen  vitb  aodium  hypocblonie,  and  with  nitric 

fiveaa^ariolution»ud  with  nitrous  etbef  a  bluifb-fivengeLalLnoiii 
taam.  It  ia  blued  by  varioui  otidiiinE  itrTii^.  1  ;.  rarrnr.  and,  ai 
ScbBnbein  diacovered.  by  it-.-  jm..-  <<t  u.n.un  lurn:!  Th.'  <  liiel 
anHiiimta  an  ih«  diatinri  i,~:«~,  rr:..'i.i..>'irr  u.-..,'.  I'l.X.Oi 
(70%),  naiac  aai:  which  U  il.^lv  jlh..!  t.i  l>.rL/..i.  j']J.  ana 
puitMlutdi.  Like  all  lesbi-.  itiie-- ^n-  mlh,[ii-i.u- m  y.<:.-i.  s..l.j3le 
Id  alluliea,  but  precipitated  ori  iicLjiT.Lliz.iiii.rk4^1  ilju  ^^...iliiiL^v.liiiinn- 
fai  rJoS^aS  NicobutPon.w riling  in  1517  (^^i«nu^,"&"^'.'"»o 
aoJua.  p.  no.  Vcs.,  1566),  etalu  that  kirc  tbiec  ibou-dud  t-^-i^cm 
■(  Spun  bad  already  Been  restored  m  hcallh  by  it.   Thi.  .[iiul,  of 

^Kmaa  Paytiel'i  iranablion  (O)  Itr  K''W  callij  {!L,i,„  ':.,„.  {.c, 

-  -   -- '  -rf  15^)  of  Utrich  \.i-,  T'  '^    '■  "ici 
Mr  aintauInKww*'  .'.  '  :be 


arood:  "  Tberv  To 


ialhaleri«77.  Thrdecoci 
tbc  seae,  paby.  Icproay 
but  priac^ly  m  the  "  m 


rhl?^lli^iT«'  ^phllii.  lor  WbkTii 
ific.  inwniuch  that  Bl  Int  "  Ibe  phytl- 
perceyuynjc  that  -"■ —  — ' '■■- 


y  thnW"  (Pai 

The 'pat*"'  ""'coi 

plaad  on  the  loweu  poulble  diet,  and.  after  Bberal  puT)^l<en, 


I  the  loweu  poulble  d 
cc  a  iby  to  dririk  a  mj 


mdecocUeaolilttwood.   Tbc 


Kuaiacum  vaa  heCd  (o  be  tuSti ., 

tki  Cm  *!  Lua  Vtmma.  c.  i..  rad 


be  avoided.    A  decoction  ol 


medicine  Badj. 
Gwiacum  rula  U  givcp 


ound  iti  beivftcia]  effcctt  tc 


marked  in  caiet  ti  leaMKlary 

tbe  Brili^  PbaRueopueb  an  the  , , .  .  „ 

tbe  anouHiaied  tiacEure  ol  guaiacum  (doie  f-l  diacam),  in  whicb 
tbe  ruin  ia  dbicilved  by  meani  ol  ammonia,  and  (he  trochiicui  cr 
kueofe,  contaiidif  j  griliu  of  Ibe  inJii.  Tbii  kaenge  ii  db- 
ihHibtcdly  of  value  wben  flvea  CAity  ^  caaea  of  aore  throat,  c^Kcially 
af  ibeuaiatk  eriea.    Pomdaed  fuaiacum  ia  alao  Bed. 

GuaiacnDi  rcu  diffeta  pharmamla^rallv  from  other  rciin  in 
being  kia  irritaat,  u  that  it  it  absorbed  from  the  bowel  arid  eacna 
remote  ithniilant  accbHU,  notably  upon  tbe  >ldn  and  kidrvys.  It 
affeeli  Ibe  bconeU  but  illoitly,  Woee  it  ooBtauu  no  volatile  oiL 

Tbe  draff  ■  uefid  beu  ia  acute  aikd  chroDk  •ore  throat,  the 
mialorer  acmdiaBto  Sir  Lauder  Bruatoa,  b^g  more  cftecdve 
than  tbe  tincture.  The  aperient  actloa,  which  it  mens  lesamariiedly 
than  other  memben  of  iu  datt.  imden  it  uieful  in  the  ireatmeol 
of  dmaic  conatipatian.  Sb  Alfred  Cairod  has  urpd  the  cUima  ri 
thia  dma  ia  tbe  treatiaeat  of  cbToaic  gout.  BoihiuLhiBdlacoKaj 
'-*  other  li>rnH  of  chnir *■-■■ ■ '-  -'- —  ' 


, _. .  lather  of  haemofkibiri,  Che  re 

cf  tbc  bkiod,  in  urine  or  other  Kteliaru.  This  leal  was  iril  >». 
getted  by  Dr  John  Day  of  Geciocig,  Aunralia.  A  tinrlt  drop  of  the 
tinctun  should  be  adJcd  to,  say,  in  inch  d,  urineTn  a  test-tub; 


QUAUK)  TADim  (inc.  Tadimim,  i  m.  to  the  W.],  a  town 
aad  epiiroi)«1  see  of  Umbria,  Italy,  i;ss  ft,  abttn  aea-kvel,  in 
thepiinlnceof  Pnugla,!!  m.N.ol  FoligDobyniL  Pafi.(i90i), 
town,  UAo;  (ommune,  10,756.  The  mBa  Tadino  tfiatiagnlibea 
It  Innn  Gualdo  in  the  provinceof  Macerau,  aad  GutMs  CallaMO, 
S.W.  of  FoUgno.  tbc  cathedral  hai  a  good  roM-windo*  tat 
pooHsaea,  like  several  of  the  other  cburcbcA,  I5tb-ccnttiry 
paintings  by  Umbrian  artiats.  especially  works  by  NiccoB  Ahmtio. 
Tbe  town  is  still  lumunded  by  wills.  The  audcat  Tadioum 
lay  I  m,  10  tbe  W.  of  tbe  modern  towB.  It  is  meatiooed  in  tbe 
Eugubinc  tablets  (see  Icuvnw)  at  a  honile  city  igalnM  wbkh 
Imprecations  an  directed.  In  Its  tKighbaurbood  Natiei  defeited 
and  ilcw  Tolila  in  551.  No  ruins  ate  now  viiibte,  tbon^  tlK7 
seen  to  have  bceu  eilaBi  In  the  iTIh  century.  The  new  Kiwn 
setnB  to  have  been  founded  in  1  sjy.  It  was  at  fiiat  [ndepandCBt. 
btit  passed  under  Fenigia  in  ragj.  And  later  became  dependCDt 
on  ibc  duchy  of  Spdeta. 

QDALESDAT,  ■  flounahing  (own  and  tivet  part  ol  tbe  prsvint* 
of  EnlR  Riog,  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  Gualeguay  river, 
]s  m.  above  Its  couBnence  with  the  Ibicuy  blanch  of  (be  Fanol, 
and  about  iw  nt.  N.N.W.  ol  Buenos  Aires.  Pop.  (iggj)  781a 
The  Guaksiuy  ii  the  bigcM  of  the  Entri  Rios  riven,  tiavetsing 
alBMM  Ibc  wfaoh  leDgtb  of  tbe  province  from  N.  to  S.,  bvl  U  ii 
of  bM  lU^  Ktvke  la  Ibe  transportation  ol  produce  eiapt  ib« 
few  Dule*  below  Cualeguay,  whoae  port,  known  aa  Puerto  Ruii, 
is  7  u.  lower  down  stream.  A  steam  tramway  cormecta  tfac 
(own  and  port,  and  a  branch  litte  coruiecta  with  Entre  Rkia 
raUwiyt  at  tbe  station  of  TUa.  The  principal  industry  in  this 
regEDO  is  tlut  of  a1ock.TBlsing,  and  there  is  a  Large  exportation  of 
caiile.  Jerked  baci,  bids,  tallow,  mutlan,  wool  and  sheepskins. 
Wood  and  charcoal  are  also  etpotted  to  Buenos  Aires.     TIh 

eaALBQUAyCHC.  a  pniqietoui  comnenial  and  indosttiil 
town  and  pott  of  the  provina  of  Entre  Rioa,  Argemine  Republit, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  GualegutyiAfl  river,  11  m,  above  in 
confluepce  witb  the  Uruguay,  and  in>  m.  N.  Of  Buenos  Aina. 
Pop.  (1S91,  est.)  la.ooo  It  is  the  cidef  town  of  a  department 
of  the  same  name,  the  largest  in  tbe  province.-  A  bar  al  tbe 
noutb  ol  the  tiver  prevcMa  the  eotiuc*  of  larger  vesstle  ud 
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OUAIX)-^-OUAN; 


compels  the  tranifer  of  cftrgoes  to  and  from  lighten.  The  town 
fo  surrounded  by  a  rich  grazing  country,  and  exports  cattle, 
jerked  beef,  mutton,  hides,  pelts,  tallow,  wool  and  various 
by-products.  A  branch  line  nmning  N.  connects  with  the  Entre 
Rios  railways  at  Basavilbasa     Ilie    town  was  founded  in 

1783. 

QUALO,  CARDINAL  (fl.  1216),  was  sent  to  England  by  Pope 
Iimocent  III.  in  1216.  He  supported  John  with  all  the  weight 
of  papal  authority.  After  John's  death  he  crowned  the  infant 
Henry  lU.  and  played  an  active  part  in  organizing  resistance 
to  the  rebels  led  by  Louis  of  France,  afterwards  king  Louis  VIIL 
As  representing  the  pope,  the  suzerain  of  Henry,  he  claimed  the 
regency  and  actually  divided  the  chief  power  with  William 
Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
Louis  and  the  French,  and,  after  the  peace  of  Lambeth,  he  forced 
Louis  to  make  a  public  and  humiliating  profession  of  penitence 
(12x7).  He  punished  the  rebellious  clergy  severely,  and  niled 
the  church  with  an  absolute  hand  till  his  departure  from  Englaitd 
in  1 3 18.  Gualo's  character  has  been  severely  criticized  by  English 
writers;  but  his  chief  offence  seems  to  have  been  that  of  rqtre- 
aenting  unpopular  papal  claims. 

GUAM  (Span.  Guajan;  Guakan,  in  the  native  Chamorro), 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Ladrone  or  Mariana  Islands, 
in  the  North  Pacific,  in  13**  26'  N.  lat.  and  144**  39'  £.  long., 
about  1823  m.  £.  by  S.  of  Hong  Kong,  and  about  1450  m.  £. 
of  Manila.  Pop.  (i  908)  about  1 1 ,36o,of  whom  363  were  foreigners, 
X40  being  members  of  the  U.S.  naval  force.  Guam  extends  about 
30  m.  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  has  an  average  width  of  about 
6|  m.,  and  has  an  area  of  S07  sq.  m.  The  N.  portion  is  a  plateau 
from  300  to  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  lowest  in  the  interior  and 
highest  along  the  E.  and  W.  coast,  where  it  terminates  abruptly 
in  bluffs  and  headlands;  Ml  Santa  Rosa,  toward  the  N. 
extremity,  has  an  elevation  of  840  ft.  A  range  of  hills  from 
700  to  nearly  1300  ft.  in  height  traverses  the  S.  portion  from 
N.  to  S.  a  little  W.  of  the  middle— Mt  Juraulloog  Mangloc,  the 
highest  peak,  has  an  elevation  of  1 374  ft.  Between  the  loot  oif  the 
steep  W.  slope  of  these  hills  and  the  sea  is  a  belt  of  rolling 
lowlands  and  to  the  £.  the  surface  is  broken  by  the  valleys  of 
five  rivers  with  a  number  of  tributaries,  has  a  general  slope 
toward  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  coast-line  of  bluffs,  Apra 
(formerly  San  Luis  d'Apra)  on  the  middle  W.  coastistheonlygood 
harbour;  it  is  about  3^  m.  across,  has  a  depth  of  4-27  fathoms, 
and  is  divided  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  haxbour  by  a  peninsula 
and  an  island.  It  serves  as  a  naval  station  and  as  a  port  of  transit 
between  America  and  the  Philippines,  at  which  army  transports 
call  monthly.  Deer,  wild  hog,  duck,  curlew,  snipe  and  pigeon 
are  abundant  game,  and  several  varieties  of  fish  are  caught. 
Some  of  the  highest  points  of  the  island  are  nearly  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  more  elevated  plateau  surface  is  covered,  with 
sword  grass,  but  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  portions  of  the 
plateaus  there  is  valuable  timber.  The  lowlands  have  a  rich 
soil;  in  lower  parts  of  the  highlands  raised  coralUferoos  limeslone 
with  a  fight  covering  of  soil  appears,  and  in  the  hil^icr  parts  the 
soil  is  entirely  of  clay  and  sUt.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and 
healthy.  From  December  to  June  the  N.E.  Uade  winds  pvevatt 
and  the  rainfall  is  relatively  light;  during  the  other  six  months 
Ihe  monsoon  blows  and  produoes  the  rainy  season.  Destructive 
typhoons  and  earthquakes  sometimes  visit  Guam,  The  island 
is  thought  to  posaess  little  if  any  mineral  wealth,  with  the 
pOBBible  exception  of  coaL  Only  a  small  part  of  Guam  is  under 
cultivation,  and  most  of  this  lies  along  the  S.W.  coast,  its  chief 
products  being  cocoanuts,  rice,  sugar,  coffee  and  cacao.  A 
United  States  Agricultural  £]^>eriment  Station  in  Guam  (at 
Agafia)  was  provided  for  in  190k 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Chamorro  (Indonesian)  stock. 
Strongly  intermixed  with  Philippine  Tagsla  and  Spaaiavds; 
their  speech  is  a  dialect  of  Malay,  corrupted  by  Tagal  and 
Spanish.  Iliere  are  veiy  lew  fuU-blood  Chamorras.  The. 
aboriginal  native  was  of  a  very  dark  mahogany  or  chocolate 
colour.  A  majority  of  the  total  number  of  natives  live  in  Agafia, 
The  natives  are  nearly  all  farmers,  and  most  of  them  are  poor,  but 
tboir  conditioii  his  been  iHJ^foveduadarAcvericaanik.  ■  Public 


schools  have  been  tstabliihed;  in  I908  the  ennfanent  vat  xToa 
On  thc.island  there  is  a  small  colony  of  lepers,  segregated  0K4y 
after  American  occupaiion.  Gangrosa  is  a  disease  said  to  be 
pecnliar  to  Guam  and  the  neighbouring  islands;  it  is  due  to 
a  specific  badlhia  and  mually  destroys  the  nasal  scptnm.  The 
victims  of  this  disetaealtoaieiegNiate^'  TheceaacoodgeBcnl 
hospitaL 

Agafia  (or  San  Ignacio  de  Agafia)  is  the  capital  and  principal 
town;  under  the  Spanish  r^me  it  was  the  capital  uf  the 
Ladrones.  It  is  about  5  m.  N.E.  <rfPiti,thelanding'^laceof 
Apra  harbour  and  port  of  entry,  with  whidi  it  is  connected  by 
an  excellent  road.  Agafia  has  paved  streets  and  sewer  and  water 
systems.  Other  villages,  all  small,  are  Asan,  Piti,  Sumay, 
Umata,  Merizo  and  Inarajan.  Guam  is  governed  by  a  "  naval 
govenux',"  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  navy  who  is  commandant  of 
the  naval  station.  The  island  b  divided  into  four  administrative 
districts,  each  with  an  executive  head  called  a  gobemadorciUo 
(commissioner),  and  there  are  a  court  of  appeals,  a  court  of  first 
instance  and  courts  ol  justices  of  the  peace.  Peonage  was 
abolished  in  the  island  by  the  United  Stales  in  February  190a 
Telegraphic  communication  with  the  Caroline  Islands  was 
established  in  1905;  in  1908  there  were  four  cables  ending  tX 
the  relay  station  at  Sumay  on  the  Shore  of  Apra  harbour. 

Guam  was  cUsoovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  was  occupied 

by  Spain  in  1688,  was  captured  by  the  United  Stales  cniiser 

"  Charleston  "  in  June  1899,  and  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 

by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  loth  of  December  r898. 

See  A  List  of  Books  (with  References  to  Periodieals)  on  Samoa  end 
Guam  (iQor :  issued  by  the  Library  of  Conjg;rcs8) ;  L.  M.  Cox,  '*  The 
Island  01  Guam,"  in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  36  (New  York,  1904):  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler.  Report  on  the 
Island  of  Guam,  June  1000  (War  Department,  Document  No.  123); 
F.  W.  Christiafu  Tka  Carohno  Islands  ^London,  1890) ;  an  account 
of  the  flora  of  Cuam  by  W.  £.  Safford  in  the  pubkcatioiia  of  the 
National  Herbarium  (Smithsonian  Institution);  and  the  reports 
of  the  naval  governor. 

GUAN,  a  wonl  apparently  first  introduced  into  the  ornitho- 
logist's vocabulary  about  1743  by  Edwards,'  who  said  that  a 
bird  he  figured  {Nat,  Hist.  Uncommon  Birds,  pL  xiii.)  was 
"  so  called  In  the  West  Indies,"  and  the  name  has  hence  been 
generally  apfdied  to  all  the  members  of  the  subfamily  Penehpinat, 
which  ore  distinguished  from  the  kindred  subfamily  Cracinat 
or  curassdws  by  the  brood  postacetabular  area  of  the  pelvis 
as  pointed  out  by  Huxley  {Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1868,  p.  297) 
as  well  as  by  their  maxilla  being  wider  than  it  is  high,  with  its 
culmen  depressed,  the  crown  feathoed,  and  the  nostrils  bare— 
the  last  two  characteis  Separating  the  Pmditpinae  from  the 
Orecphasinae,  which  form  the  third  subfamily  of  the  Cracidae* a 
family  belonging  to  that  taxonomer's  division  PtrisUropJida 
of  the  order  GaUinaa, 

The  Pendopinae  have  been  separated  into  seven  genera,  of 
which  PeneUpe  and  OrtaHs,  containing  respectively  about 
sixteen  and  nineteen  spcdes,are  the  largest,  the  others  numbering 
from  one  to  three  only.  Into  theh:  minute  differences  it  would  be 
useless  to  enter:  nearly  all  have  the  throat  bare  of  feathers,  and 
from  that  of  many  of  them  hangs  a  wattle;  but  one  form, 
Chamaepctcs,  has  neither  of  these  features,  and  SUgnohftma^ 
though  wattled,  has  the  throat  clothed.  With  few  exoepUont 
the  guans  are  confined  to  the  Sonth-American  continent;  one 
species  of  Penelope  is  however  found  in  Mexico  (e.g.  at  Maxatlan), 
Pipile  cumanensis  inhabits  Trinidad  as  well  as  the  mainland, 
while  three  species  of  Orudis  occur  in  Mexico  or  Texas,  and  one, 
which  is  also  oommon.to  Veneauein,  in  Tobago.  Like  curassows, 
guans  are  in  great  measure  of  arboreal  habit.    They  also  readily 

1  Edwards  also  gives  "  ouan  "  as  an  alternative  spelling,  and  this 
may  be  nearer  the  original  loroii  since  we  find  Dampier  in  1676  writing 
( Voy.  il.  pt.  a,  p.  66)  of  what  was  doubtless  an  allied  if  not  the  saaae 
bird  as  the  "  quam."  The  species  repiesented  by  Edwards  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  identified. 

*  See  the  excellent  Synopsis  by  Sclater  and  Sslvin  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoologuaf  Society  (or  1870  (pp.  504-S44).  while  further 
iarormation  on  the  Cradnae  was  given  by  Sclater  in  the  JVansacOmu 
of  the  same  society  (ix.  pp.  2/3.388,  pb.  xL4iit.).  Some  additions 
have  since  been  made  to  the  Jmowledge  of  the  family,  but  wmw  d 
voy  great  importanoe. 
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become  tame,  bat  oil  attempts  to  domesti^te  them  in  the  fiiU 
lensc  of  the  word  have  wholly  failed,  and  the  cases  in  which  they 
have  even  been  induced  to  breed  and  the  young  have  been 
reared  in  confinement  are  very  few.  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
guans  and*  curassows  will  interbreed  with  poultry  (/Mr,  1866, 
p.  34;  Bull.  Soc,  Imf.  d'AcdhMkttion,  1868,  p.  559;  1869, 
p.  357),'  and  what  is  more  extraordinary  is  that  hi  Texas  the 
hybrids  between  thechiacalacca  {Ortdis  veluia)  and  the  domestic 
fowl  are  asserted  to  be  far  superior  to  ordinary  game-cocks  for 
fighting  purposes.  (A.  N.) 

61IANABAC0A  (an  Indian  name  meanbg  '*8ite  of  the 
waters  ")»  &  town  of  Qiba,  in  Havana  province,  about  6  m.  K 
of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  14,368.  Guanabacoa  is  served  by  railway 
to  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Regia  ferry  across 
the  bay.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  amid  woods,  on  high  hills 
which  fninish  a  fine  view.  There  are  medicinal  springs  in  the 
town,  and  deposits  of  liquid  bitumen  in  the  neighbouring  hiUsL 
The  town  is  essentially  a  residence  suburb  <ii  the  capital,  and  has 
some  rather  pretty  streets  and  squares  and  some  <dd  and  interest- 
ing  churches  (including  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Asuncion,  1714* 
1721).  Just  outside  the  dty  is  the  church  of  Potosi  with  a 
famous  "  wonder-working "  shrine  and  image.  An  Indian 
pueblo  of  the  same  name  existed  here  before  isss,  and  a  cfinrch 
was  established  in  rs76.  Already  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Guanabacoa  was  the  fashionable  summer  residence  of  Havana. 
It  enjoyed  its  greatest  popularity  in  this  respea  from  the  end 
of  the  x8th  to  the  middle  of  the  XQth  century.  It  was  creatM 
a  villa  with  an  ayuntamienh  (city  council)  in  r743.  In  1762  its 
fort,  the  Little  Morro,  on  the  N.  shore  near  Cojimar  (a  bathing 
beach,  where  the  Key  West  cable  now  bmds),  was  uken  by  the 
English. 

GUAN ACO.  sometimes  spelt  Huanaca,  the  larger  of  the  two 
wild  representatives  in  South  America  of  the  camd  tribe;  the 
other  being  the  vicugfia.  The  guanaco  {Lama  huatwcus),  which 
stands  neariy  4  ft.  at  the  shoulder,  is  an  elegant  creature,  with 
gracefoDy  curved  neck,  and  long  slender  legs,  the  hind-pair  of  the 
latter  bciring.  two  naked  patches  or  callosities.  The  head  and 
body  are  covered  with  long  soft  hair  of  a  fawn  colonr  above  and 

dmost  pure  while 
beneath.  Guanaco 
are  found  throughout 
the  southern  half  of 
South  America,  from 
Peru  in  the  north  to 
Cape  Horn  in  the 
south,  but  occur  in 
greatest  abundance 
in  Patagonia.  They 
live  in  herds  usually 
of  from  six  to  thirty, 
although  these  occa- 
sionally contain 
several  hundreds, 
while  solitary  indi- 
viduab  are  sometimes 
met.  Tliey  are  ex- 
ceedingly timid,  and 
therefore  wary  and 
difficult  of  approach;  like  many  other  ruminants,  however, 
their  curiosity  sometimes  overcomes  their  timidity,  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  range  of  the  hunter's  rifle.  Their  cry 
is  pecuHar,  being  something  between  the  belling  of  a  deer 
and  the  neigh  of  a  horse.  The  chief  enemies  of  the 
guanaco  are  the  Patagonian  Indians  and  the  puma,  as  it  forms 
the  prindpa!  food  of  both.  Its  flesh  is  palatable  although 
wanting  in  fat.  while  its  skin  forms  the  chief  doihing  materia) 
of  the  Patagonians.  Guanaco  are  readily  domesticated,  and  in 
this  state  become  very  bold  and  will  attack  man,  striking  him 
from  behind  with  both  knees.  In  the  wild  state  they  never 
defend  themselves,  and  if  approached  from  different  points, 
according  to  the  Indian  fashion  of  hunting,  get  completely 
bewildered  and  fkll  an  easy  prey.    Tbey  take-  readily  to  the 


Head  of  Guanaco. 


water,  and  have  been  observed  swimming  from  one  ishnd  to 
another,  while  they  have  been  seen  drinking  salt-water.  They 
have  a  habit  of  depositing  their  dropping^  during  successive 
days  on  the  same  spot — a  habit  iai^redatcd  by  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  who  use  those  deposits  for  fuel  Guanaco  ahK>  have 
favourite  locafities  in  which  to  die,  as  appears  from  the  great 
heaps  of  their  bones  found  in  particular  ^K>ts. 

OIJAMAJAT»  a  town  of  western  Cuba,  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province, 
about  36  m.  (by  rail)  S.W.  ot  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  6406. 
Guanajay  is  served  by  the  W.  branch  of  the  United  railways 
of  Havana,  of  which  it  is  the  W.  terminus.  The  town  lies  among 
hiUs,  has  an  excellent  climate,  and  in  ooloiilal  times  was  (like 
Holgufn)  an  acclimatiaation  station  for  troops  ftcsh  from  Spain*, 
it  now  has  considerable  repute  as  a  health  resort.  The  tumHiml- 
ing  country  is  a  fertile  sugar  and  tobacco  region.  Guanajay 
has  always  been  important  as  a  distiibuting  point  in  the  commerce 
of  the  western  end  of  the  island.  It  was  an  andent  pueblo, 
of  considerable  size  and  importance  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
fSth  century. 

GUANAJUATO,  or  GtTANAXVATO,  an  inland  state  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  by  Zacatecas  and  San  Ltus  Potosi,  £.  by  Quer^taro, 
S.  by  Michoacan  and  W.  by  Jalisco.  Area,  11,370  sq.  m.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  sutes  of  the  republfc; 
pop.  (1895)  1,047,817;  (1900)  1,061,724.  The  state  lies 
whoHy  ^thin  the  h'mits  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Mexico, 
and  has  an  average  elevation  of  about  6000  ft.  The  surface 
of  its  northern  half  is  broken  by  the  Sierra  Gorda  and  Sierra 
de  Guanajuato,  but  its  southern  half  is  covered  by  fertile  plains 
largely  devoted  to  agriculture.  It  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Lerma  and  its  tributaries,  which  in  places  flow  through  deei^y 
eroded  valkys.  The  dinuite  is  semi-tropical  and  healthy, 
and  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  insure  good  results  in  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  In  the  warm  valleys  sugar-cane  is  grown, 
and  at  higher  elevations  Indian  corn,  beans,  barley  and  wheat. 
The  southern  plains  are  largely  devoted  to  stock-raising.  Guana- 
juato has  suffered' much  from  the  destruction  of  its  forests, 
but  there  remain  some  small  areas  on  the  higher  elevations  <A 
the  north.  The  prindpal  industry  of  the  state  b  mining,  the 
mfnerat  wealth  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  north  being 
enormous.  Among  its -mineral  products  are  silver,  gold,  tin, 
lead,  mercury,  copper  and  opals.  Silver  has  been  extracted 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  over  $800,000,000 
having  been  taken  from  the  mines  during  the  subsequent  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  Some  of  the  more  productive  of  these 
tftines,  or  groups  of  oiines,  aro  the  Veta  Madre  (mother  lode), 
the  San  BemaM  lode,  and  the  Rayas  mines  of  Guanajuato,  and 
the  La  Vaknciana  mine,  the  output  of  whkh  is  said  to  have 
been  $s36,ooo,ooO  between  1766  and  t8a6.  The  manufacturing 
establishments  include  flour  mills,  tanneries  and  manufactories 
of  leather,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  distilleries,  foundries  and 
potteries.  The  Mexican  Central  and  the  Mexican  National 
railway  lines  cross  the  state  from  N.  to  S.,  and  the*  former 
operates  a  short  branch  from  Silao  to  the  state  capital  and 
another  westward  from  Irapuato  to  Guadalajara.  The  capital 
is  Guanajuato,  and  other  important  dties  and  towns  are  Le6n, 
or  Lc6n  de  laA  Aldamas;  Cdajra  (pop.  25,565  in  1900),  an 
Important  railway  junction  22  m.  by  rail  W.  from  (Juer6taro, 
and  known  for  its  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  saddlery,  soap 
and  sweetmeats;  Irapuato  (18,593  in  1960),  a  railway  junction 
and  commercial  centre,  3x  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Guanafvato;  Silao 
(i5i355)«  ^  railway  junction  and  manufacturing  town  (woollens 
and  cottons),  14  m.  S.W.  of  Guanajuato;  Salamanca  (13,583), 
On  the  Mexican  Central  railway  and  Lerma  river,  25  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Guanajuato,  with  manufactures  of  ciottons  and  porcelain; 
Allcndc  ( to,547),  a  commcrdal  town  30m.  E.  by  S.  of  Guanajuato, 
with  roinefal  springs;  VaDe  de  Santiago  (i»,66o),  50  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Quer4taro;  Salvatierra  (ro,393),  60  m.  S.E.  of  Guanajuato; 
Cortaear  (8633);  La  Lux  (8318),  in  a  rich  mining  district; 
Ffnjamo  (8262);  Santa  Cruz  (7239);  San  Frandsco  del  Rincte 
(10,904),  30  m.  "W.  oF  Guanajuato  in  a  ricii  mining  district; 
and  Acambaro  (834s),  *  prosperous  town  <rf  the  plain,  76  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Guanaluato. 
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QUANAJUmO*  or  Santa  Ft  dk  Guakajvato,  a  city  of  Mexico 
aod  capital  of  the  above  state,  155  m.  (direct)  N.W.  of  the 
Federal  capital,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Lerma 
or  Santiago.  Pop.  (1895)  391404;  (X900J  41,486.  The  city  is 
built  in  the  Cafiada  de  Marfil  at  the  junction  of  three  ravines 
about  6500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  its  narrow,  tortuous  streets 
rise  steeply  as  .they  follow  the  ravines  upward  to  the  mining 
villaees  clustered  about  the  <^ning  of  the  mines  in  the  hillsides. 
Guanajuato  is  sometimes  described  as  a  collection  of  mining 
viUages;  but  in  addition  there  is  the  central  dty  with  its  crowded 
winding  streets,  its  substantial  old  Spanish  buildings,  its  fifty 
ore-crushing  mills  and  busy  factories  and  its  bustling  commercial 
life.  Enclosing  the  city  are  the  steq>,  barren  mountain  sides 
hooeycombed  with  mines.  The  climate  is  semi-tropical  and  is 
considered  healthy.  The  notewcwthy  public  buildings  and 
institutions  are  an  interesting  old  Jesuit  church  with  arches: 
of  pink  stone  and  delicate  carving,  eight  monasteries,  the 
government  palace,  a  mint  dating  from  18x2,  a  national  college, 
the  fine  Teatro  Ju&rez,  and  the  Pantheon,  or  public  cemetery, 
with  catacombs  below.  The  AlhdndigadeGranaditas,  originally 
a  public  granaiy,  was  used  as  a  fort  during  the  War  of  Indepciid* 
ence,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  (x8xo)  in 
that  long  struggle.  Among  the  manufactures  are  cottons,  prints, 
soaps,  chemicals,  pottery  and  silverware,  but  mining  is  the 
principal  interest  and  occupation  of  the  population.  The  sUVer 
mines  of  the  vicinity  were  long  considered  the  richest  in  Mexico, 
the  celebrated  Veta  Madre  (mother  lode)  even  being  described 
as  the  richest  in  the  world;  and  Guanajuato  has  the  largest 
reduction  works  in  Mexico.  The  railway  outlet  for  the  city 
a>nsista  of  a  short  branch  of  the  Mexican  Central,  which  joius 
the  tnmk  line  at  Silao.  Guanajuato  was  founded  in  1554.  It 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  city  in  X74X.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
vigorous  resistance  to  the  invaders  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  during  that  war. 

OUANGHBS*  GuANCHis  or  Guanchos  (native  Guanchinet; 
Gtian* person,  CAiM/aTeneriffe, — "man  of  TeneriHe,"  cor- 
rupted, according  to  Nuficz  de  la  Pefia,  by  Spaniards  into 
Guanchos),  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Inlands. 
Strictly  the  Guanches  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Teneriffe, 
where  they  seem  to  have  preserved  r^al  purity  to  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  but  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
indigenous  populations  of  all  the  islands.  The  Guanches,  now 
extinct  as  a  distinct  people,  appear,  from  the  study  of  skulls 
and  bones  discovered,  to  have  resembled  the  Cro-Magnon  race 
of  the  Quaternary  age,  and  no  real  doubt  is  now  entertained  that 
they  were  an  offshoot  of  the  great  race  of  Berbers  which  from 
the  dawn  of  history  has  occupied  northern  Africa  from  Egypt 
to  the  Atlantic  Pliny  the  Elder,  deriving  his  knowledge  from 
the  accounts  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  states  that  when 
visited  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  Uie  archipelago  was 
found  by  them  to  be  uninhabited,  but  that  they  saw  ruins  of 
great  buildings.  This  would  suggest  that  the  Guanches  were  not 
the  first  inhabitants,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  trace  of 
Mahommedanism  among  the  peoples  found  in  the  -archipelago 
by  the  Spaniards  it  would  seem  that  this  extreme  westerly 
.migration  of  Berbers  took  place  between  the  time  of  which  Pliny 
wrote  and  the  conquest  of  northern  Africa  by  the  Arabs.  Many 
of  the  GuaiuJies  fell  in  rensting  the  Spaniards,  many  were  sold 
as  slaves,  and  many  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and 
.married  Spaniards. 

Such  renuuns  as  there  are  of  their  language,  a  few  expressions 
and  the  proper  names  of  ancient  rhifffains  stUl  borne  by  certain 
familiesy  connect  it  with  the  Berber  dialects.  In  many  of  the 
islands  signs  are  engraved  on  rocks.  Domingo  Vandewalle, 
a  military  governor  of  Las  Palmas,  was  the  first,  in  1752,  to 
investigate  these;  and  it  is  due  to  the  perseverance  of  D.  Aquilino 
Padean,  a  priest  of  Las  Palmas,  that  anything  about  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  island  Hierro  has  been  brought  to  light.  la  1878 
D»  R.  Vemeau  ^iisoovered  in  the  ravines  of  Laa  Bales  some 
genuine  Libyan  inscriptions.  Without  exception  the  rock 
ittscripti<ms  have  proved  to  be  Numidic.  In  tm^ot  the  islands 
(Teneriffe  aiui  Gomera)  the  Guaache  type  has  been  retained  with 


more  purity  than  in  the  others.  No  inscriptiona  have  been  found 
in  these  two  isUnds,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  true 
Guanches  did  not  know  how  to  write.  In  the  other  islands 
numerous  Semitic  traces  are  found,  and  in  all  of  them  are  the 
rock-signs.  From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  Numidians, 
travelling  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  intermixing 
with  the  dominant  Semitic  race,  landed  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  that  it  is  they  who  have  written  the  inscriptions  at  Hierro 
and  Graxid  Canary. 

The  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  Guanches  varied. 
In  some  islands  hereditary  autocracy  prevailed;  in  others  the 
government  was  el^tive.  In  Teneriffe  all  the-iand  belonged  to 
the  chiefs  who  leased  it  to  their  subjects.  In  Grand  Canary 
suicide  was  regarded  as  honourable,  and  on  a  chief  inheriting, 
one  of  his  subjects  willingly  honoured  the  occasion  by  throw- 
ing himself  over  a  prsciiuGe.  In  some  islands  p<dyandry  was 
practised;  in  others  the  natives  were  monogamous.  But  every- 
where the  women  appear  to  have  been  respected,  an  instilt 
offered  any  woman  by  an  armed  man  being  a  capital  offence. 
Almost  all  the  Guanches  used  to  veu  garments  of  goat-akins, 
and  others  of  vegetable  fibres,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Grand  Canary.  They  had  a  taste  for  ornaments, 
necklaces  of  wood,  bone  and  shells,  woriced  in  different  designs. 
Beads  of  baked  earth,  cylindrical  and  of  all  shapes,  with  smooth 
or  polished  surfaces,  mostly  black  and  red  in  colour,  were  chiefly 
in  use.  They  painted  their  bodies;  the  pintadtrasy  baked  clay 
objects  like  seals  in  shape,  have  been  explained  by  Dr  Vemeau 
as  having  been  used  solely  for  painting  the  body  in  various  colours. 
They  manufactured  rough  pottery,  mostly  without  decorations, 
or  ornamented  by  means  of  the  finger-naiL  The  Giianches' 
weapons  were  those  of  the  ancient  races  of  south  Europe.  The 
polished  battle-axe  was  more  used  in  Grand  Canary,  while  stone 
and  obsidian,  roughly  cut,  were  commoner  in  Teneriffe.  They 
had,  besides,  the  lance,  the  dub,  sometimes  studded  with  pebbles, 
and  the  javelin,  and  they  seem  to  have  known  the  shield.  They 
lived  in  natural  or  artifidol  caves  in  their  mountains.  In 
districts  where  cave-dwellings  were  impossible,  thc^  built  small 
roundhouses  and,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  they  even  practised 
rude  fortification.  In  Palma  the  old  people  were  at  their  own 
wish  left  to  die  alone.  After  bidding  their  family  farewell  they 
were  carried  to  the  sepulchral  cave,  nothing  but  a  bowl  of  milk 
being  left  them.  The  Guanches  embalmed  thdr  dead;  many 
mummies  have  been  found  in  an  extreme  state  of  desiccation, 
each  weighing  not  more  than  6  or  7  lb.  Two  almost  inaccessible 
caves  in  a  vertical  rock  by  the  shore  3  m.  from  Santa  Crut 
(Teneriffe)  are  said  still  to  contain  bones.  The  process  of  embalm- 
ing seems  to  have  varied.  In  Teneriffe  and  Grand  (Canary  the 
corpse  was  simply  wra|q>ed  up  in  goat  and  sheep  skins,  while 
in  other. islands  a  resinous  substance  was  used  to  preserve  the 
body,  which  was  then  placed  in  a  cave  difficult  of  access,  or  buried 
under  a  tumulus.  The  woric  of  embalming  was  reserved  for  a 
spedal  dass,  women  for  female  corpses,  men  for  male.  Em- 
balming seems  not  to  have  been  universal,  and  bodies  were  often 
simply  hidden  in  caves  or  buried. 

little  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  Guanches.  Tbty  appear 
to  have  been  a  distinctly  religious  race.  There  was  a  general 
belief  in  a  supreme  being,  called  Acoran,  in  Grand  Canary, 
Achihuxan  in  Toieriffe,  Eraoranhan  in  Hierro,  and  Abora  in 
Palma.  The  women  of  Hietxo  worahii^ed  a  goddess  caUed 
Moneiba.  According  to  tradition  the  male  and  female  gods  lived 
in  mountains  whence  they  descended  to  hear  the  prayers  of  the 
people.  In  other  islands  the  natives  venerated  the  sun,  moon, 
earth  and  stars.  A  belief  in  an  evil  spirit  was  generaL  The 
demon  of  Teneriffe  was  called  Guayota  and  lived  in  the  peak  of 
Teyde,  which  was  the  hell  called  Echeyde.  In  times  of  drought 
the  Guanches  drove  their  flocks  to  consecrated  grounds,  where 
the  Iambs  were  separated  from  their  mothers  in  the  belief  that 
their  plaintive  bleatings  would  melt  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  During  the  religious  feasts  all  war  and  even  personal 
quarrels  were  stayed. 

BiBuooEArBY.— -S.  Beitbelot,  Anti^tUiM  tananemut  (Psrii^ 
1839)  {  Baker  Webb  and  S.  Bcrthek>t,  Histoin  naUntte  iu  tUt 
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CsMntx  (PSiiia,  183^) ;  Rtul  BrocB.  Rtmmi^Mtiknp^to^,  iv,  (1874); 
General  L.  L.  C.  Faidberbe,  Qttdqme  mots  smr  Vttknelape  iU  rarckipd 
canaritn  (Paris.  1875);  Chil  y  Naianjo,  EUmdios  Udoncos,  citmaUh 
icrkos  y  Patolotieos de  las  Idas  Cananas  (Las  PalmaB,  t876-i689>; 
*' De  la  olnralit^  de«  races  humaines  de  laichipcl  esnarien,"  BmIL 
Soe.  Antknp.  Fans,  1878;  "  Habiutions  et  aCpuHiires  des  anciens 
luibiunts  des  Oes  Canaries."  Raw  d'anlkrop^  1879;  R.  Vemcau, 
"  Sur  les  Semites  aux  lies  Canaries/'  and  "  Sur  les  andens  habitants 
de  la  Isleta,  Grande  Canarie,"  BuU.  Soc.  Antkrop.  Paris,  1881; 
Rapport  snr  mm  missiom  seionl^flquo  ions  rarchipd  sattaritn  (Pai1s» 
1887):  Cinq  mi4ts  do  aijouf  ata  Ues  Conanes  (Paris.  1891);  H. 
Mey«r.  Dio  Imsei  Temorife  (UtpsiK.  1896).  "  Uber  die  Uijbewohner 
der  canariachen  In8eln.'^in  Adotf  Bastiau  Festukrift  (Berlin,  1896) ; , 
P.  von  Luachan.  Ankani  Uber  tint  Sckdddsammiung  vem  den  eanari- ' 
sdknJnseini  R.  Virchow,  "  SchSdet  mit  (Tarionccrosis  dor  Sagittal- 
mpend."  Verkamdlmngen  der  Berhnor  Antkrop,  GesOlsckafi  (1896): 
».  ScfPr  The  Medilemnoan  Race  (London,  1901)^  The  Cnanches 
'  Temmje  .  .  . .  by  Alonao  de  Espinosa,  translated  by  Sir  Clements 
[arkham.  with  bibliography  (Haklnyt  Society.  1907). 

GUAmDIHB,  CNsHi  or  HN:  C(NH3)^  the  amidine  of  amido- 
carbomc  add.  It  occurs  in  beet  juice.  It  was  first  prepared 
in  x86i  by  A.  Strecker,  who  oxidized  guanine  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  potassium  chlorate.  It  may  be  obtained  synthetically 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  iodide  on  cyanamidc,  CN-NHt+ 
NHJ«>CN»Ht'HI';  by  heating  ortho-carbom'c  esters  with 
MmmnnU  to  I  so"  C;  but  bcst  by  heating  ammonium  thiocyanate 
to  x8o"-x90^  C.,  when  the  thiourea  first  formed  is  converted  into 
guanidine  thiocyanate.  2CS(KHs)t-HN:CCNHt)sHCNS+HsS. 
It  is  a  colourless  crystalline  solid,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  it  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  air.  It  has  strong  basic 
properties,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  readily,  and  forms  well- 
defined  crystalline  salts.  Baryta  watec  hydrolyses  it  to  urea. 
By  direct  union  with  glycocoll  add.  it  yidds  glycocyamine, 
N%(UN):  CNHCHrCOiH.  whibt  with  methyl  glycocoU 
(sarcoaine)  it  forms  creatine.  NHa(NH) :  CN(CH,}CHsCQiH. 

Many  derivatives  of  guanidine  were  obtained  by  J.  Thiclc  {Ann., 
1893.  270.  p.  i;  1893.  273,  p.  133;  Ber,,  |8?|3,  26,  pp.  2598,  2645). 
By  the  actiOQ  of  nunc  acid  on  -guanidine  in  thepresence  of  sul- 
phuric add,  nitroguanidine,  MN:C(NHs)-NH-N(X  (a  substance 
posBesning  add  properties)  is  obtained;  from  which,  by  reduction 
^irith^nc  dust.  amidoKuanidioe.  HN:C(NH,)NH1^H|.  is  formed. 
This  amidoguanidtne  decomposes  on  hydrolysis  with  the  formation 
of  senucarbaride,  NHfCONH-NHt,  which,  in  its  turn,  breaks 
down  into  carbon  dioioide,  ammonia  and  hydrazine.  Amidoguanl- 
dine  is  a  body  of  hydraainc  type,  for  it  reduces  gpid  and  silver  salts 
and  yields  a  ocnsylidine  denvative.  On  oxidation  with  potassium 
permanganate,  it  gives  asodicarbonaiamidine  nitrate,  NHr(HN): 
ON:  PrC;<NH)NHr2HNOs.  which,  when  reduced  by  sulj>hurctted 
bydrogen.  is  converted  into  the  ccxrvsponding  kydiaaodicarbondi- 
amidine.  NHr(HN):CNHNUC:(NH)NH,.  By  the  action  of 
nitrous  add  on  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  amidoguanidinc.  diazoguani- 
dine  nitrate.  NH«-(HN):C-NH-NrNO«.  is  obuincd.  This  diazo 
compound  is  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalis  with  the  formation 
of  c^namide  and  hydrazoic  acid.  CH«NiNO.-N|H+CNNH,-|. 
HNOi,  whilst  acetates  and  carbonates  convert  it  into  amidotctra- 

•  N-N. 
aotie  add,  HaN'C^  I  •  Amidotetrazotic  acid  yields  addition 

^NH-N 
compounds  with  amines;  and  by  the  further  action  of  nitrous  acid 
viekH  a  very  explosive  derivative,  diaaotetiazol,  CM*.     By  fusing 
niamdine  with  uraa.dicyandiam}dineHtN(HN):CNHC(>-NHi.is 
formed. 

9UAN0  (a  Spanish  word  from  the  Peruvian  kuanu,  dung)r 
the  excrement  of  birds,  found  as  large  deposits  on  certain  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  on  others  situated  in  the  Southern 
ocean  and  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  krge  proportions 
of  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphates  and  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonium  oxalate  and  urate  renders -it  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
Bat's  guano,  composed  of  the  excrement  of  bats,  is  found  in 
certain  caves  in 'New  ZeBJand  and  elsewhere;  it  is  similar  in 
composition  to  Peruvian  guano.  (See  Manuses  and  Mamuxinc.) 

GUAMTA,  a  port  on  the  Caribbean  coast  of  the  state  of  Ber- 
mfides,  Venezuela,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Barcelona,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rafl.  It  dates  from  the  completion  of  the  railway 
to  the  coal  mines  of  Nancoal  and  Capiricoal  neariy  x  2  m.  beyond 
Barcelona,  and  was  created  for  the  shipment  of  coaL  The 
harbour  Is  borKshoe-shaped.  with  its  entrance,  1998  fL  wide, 
protected  by  an  island  less  than  i  m.  off  the  shore.  The  entrance 
is  easy  and  safe,  and  the  harbour  affords  secure  anchorage  for 
large  vessels,  with  deep  water  alongside  the  iron  vailway  whacf . 


These  advantages  have  made  Guanta  the  best  port  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  trade  of  Barcelona  and  that  of  a  large  inland 
district  have  been  transferred  to  iL  A  prominent  feature  in  its 
txadeis  the  shipment  of  live  cattle.  Among  its  exports  are  sugar, 
coffee,  cac&o,  tobacco  and  fruit. 

GUAMTAnAIK^  the  easternmost  important  town  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Cuba,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  about  40  m.  £.  of 
Santiago.  Pop.  (1907)  14.559.  It  is  situated  by  the  Guaxo 
(or  Guaso)  river,  on  a  little  open  plain  between  the  mountains. 
The  beautiful,  land-locked  harbour,  xo  m.  long  iiom  N.  to  & 
and  4  m.  wide  in  places,  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  basin.  The 
latter  has  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  2  to  2*5  fathoms  depth 
of  water.  From  the  port  of  Caimanera  to  the  dty  of 
Guant&aamo,  13  m.  N.,  there  is  a  railway,  and  the  dty  has 
railway  connexion  with  Santiago.  Guant&namo  is  one  of  the 
two  ports  leased  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States  for  a  naval 
station.  It  is  the  shipping-port  and  centre  of  a  surroimding 
coffee-,  sugar-  and  lime-growing  district.  In  X74X  an  En^^ish 
force  under  Admiral  Edward  Vernon  an<HGencral  Thomas 
.Wcntworth  landed  here  to  attack  Santiago.  They  named  the 
harbour  Cumberland  bay.  After  their  retreat  fortifications 
were  begun.  The  history  <rf  the  region  practically  dates,  how- 
ever, from  the  end  of  the  t8tb  century,  when  it  gained  prosperity 
from  the  settlement  of  French  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo; 
the  town,  as  such,  dates  only  from  1822.  Almost  all  the  old 
families  are  of  French  descent,  and  French  was  the  language 
locally  most  used  as  late  as  the  last  third  of  the  X9th  century. 
In  recent  years,  especially  since  the  ^[Mnish-American  War  of 
1898,  the  region  has  greatly  changed  sodally  and  economically. 
GuantAnamo  was  once  a  fashionable  summer  residence  resort 
for  wealthy  Cubans. 

OUAIlANA(so  called  from  the  Guaranis.an  aboriginal  Americaa 
tribe),  the  plant  PamUinia  Cupana  (or  P.  sorbilis)  of  the  natural 
order  Sapindauae,  indigenous  to  the  north  and  west  of  BraziL  It 
has  a  smooth  erect  stem;  large  pinnate  alternate  leaves,  com- 
posed of  5  oblong-oval  leaflets;  narrow  panides  of  short-stalked 
flowers;  and  ovoid  or  pyriform  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  grape, 
and  containing  usually  one  seed  only,  which  is  shaped  like  a 
minute  horse-chestnut.  What  is  commonly  known  as  guarana, 
guarana  bread  or  Brazilian  cocoa,  is  prepared  from  the*  seeds 
as  follows.  In  October  and  November,  at  which  time  th^ 
become  ripe,  the  seeds  are  removed  from  thdr  capsules  and 
sun-dried,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  ready  removal  by  hand  of  the 
white  aril;  they  are  next  ground  in  a  stone  mortar  or  deep  dish 
of  hard  sandstone;  the  powder,  moistened  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  or  by  exposure  to  the  dews,  is  then 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  certain  proportion  of  whole  or  broken 
seeds,  and  worked  up  sometimes  into  balls,  but  usually  into  rolls 
not  unlike  German  sausages,  5  to  8  in.  in  length,  and  12  to  x6  os. 
in  wdght.  After  drying  by  artifidal  or  solar  heat,  the  guarana 
is  packed  between  broad  leaves  in  sacks  or  baskets.  Thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  of  extreme  hardness,  and  has  a  brown  hue,  a  bitter 
astringent  taste,  and  an  odour  faintly  resembling  that  of  roasted 
coffee.  Aninferiorkind,softerandof  a  lighter  colour,  is  manu- 
factured by  admixture  of  cocoa  or  cassava.  Rasped  or  grated 
into  sugar  and  water.  guarAna  forms  a  beverage  largely  consumed 
in  S.  America.  Its  manufacture,  originally  confined  to  the 
Mauh£s  Indians,  has  spread  into  various  parts  of  Brazil. 

The  properties  of  guanna  as  a  nervous  stimulant  and  restorative 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  what  was  originally  described  as  a  new 
prindp4e  and  termed  guaraninc,  but  is  now  known  to  be  identical 
with  caffeine  or  thcine.  Besides  this  substance,  whkh  is  stated  to 
exist  in  it  in  the  form  of  tannate.  guarana  yields  on  analysis  the 
glucodde  saponin,  with  tannin,  starch,  gum,  three  vohtile  oils,  and 
an  acrid  green  fijMd  oil  (Fournier,  Jonm.  do  Pkarm,  voL  xxxix.. 
1861.  p.  291). 

OUARANIS,  a  tribe  and  stock  of  South  American  Indians, 
having  thdr  home  in  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  on  the  Brazilian 
ooasL  The  Guaranis  had  developed  some  civilization  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  being  a  peaceable  people 
quickly  submitted.  They  form  to-day  the  chief  element  in  the 
populations  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Owing  to  iu  patronage 
by  the  Jesuit  teisaionaries  the  '^  '  ~«uage  became  a 
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widespread  mfdiam  of  communicttion,  sad  in  a  corrupted  fortti 
is  stiO.the  common  language  in  Paraguay. 

OUABANTBE  (sometimes  spelt  "  guarantie  "  or  "  guanmty  "; 
an  O.  Fr.  form  of  "  warrant/'  from  the  Teutonic  word  irtiich 
appears  in  German  as  wakren,  to  defend  or  make  safe  and  binding), 
a  term  more  comprehensive  and  of  higher  import  than  either 
"  warrant "  or  "  security,"  and  designating  either  some  inter* 
national  treaty  whereby  daims, rights  orpossessions  aresecured, 
or  more  commonly  a  mere  private  transaction,  by  means  of  which 
one  person,  to  obtain  some  trust,  confidence  or  credit  for  another, 
engages  to  be  answerable  for  him. 

In  EngUsh  law,  a  guarantee  is  a  contract  to  answer  for  the 
payment  of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of  some  duty,  by 
a  third  person  who  is  primarily  liable  to  such  payment  or  per- 
formance. It  is  a  eoUateral  contract,  which  does  not  extinguish 
the  original  liability  or  obligation  to  which  it  is  accessory,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  itself  rendered  null  and  void  should  the  latter 
fail,  as  without  a  principal  there  can  be  no  accessory.  The 
liabilities  of  a  surety  are  in  law  dependent  upon  those  of  the 
principal  debtor,  and  when  the  ktter  cease  the  former  do  so 
likewise  {per  Cdlins,  LJ.,  in  Stacey  v.  Hill,  igoi,  t  K.B.,  at 
p.  666;  see  per  Willes,  J.,  in  Bateson  v.  Coding^  187 1,  L.R.  7  C.P., 
at  p.  14),  except  in  certain  cases  where  the  discharge  of  the 
principal  debtor  is  fay  operation  of  law  (soe  In  rt  FUzyortfi— 
ex  p^uie  Robson,  1905,  i  K.B.  p.  462).  If,  therefore,  persons 
wrongly  suppose  that  a  third  person  is  liable  to  one  of  them, 
and  a  guarantee  is  gpiven  on  that  erroneous  supposition*  it  is 
invalid  ab  iiuli0^  by  virtue  of  the  lex  contractAs^  because  its 
foundation  (which  was  that  another  was  taken  to  be  liable) 
has  failed  {per  Willes,  J.,  in  MountstepkeH  v.  iMhemanf  L.R. 
7  Q.B.  p.  202).  According  to  various  existing  codes  civil, 
a  suretyship,  in  respect  of  an  obligation  "  oon-valable," 
is  null  and  void  save  where  the  invalidity  is  the  result 
cff  peisonal  incapacity  of  the  principal  debtor  (Codes  Civil, 
France  and  Bel|^um,  201a;  Spain,  1824;  Portugal,  S^a;  Italy, 
1899;  Holland,  1858;  Lower  Canada,  X932).  In  some  countries, 
however,  the  mere  personal  incapacity  of  a  son  under  age  to 
borrow  suffices  to  vitiate  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  made  to  him 
(Spain,  1824;  Portugal,  822,  s.2, 1535, 1536).  The  Egyptian  codes 
sanctfon  guarantees  expressly  entered  into  "  in  view  of  debtor's 
want  of  legal  capacity  "  to  contract  a  valid  principal  obligation 
(Egyptain  Codes,  Mixed  Suits,  605;  Native  Tribunals,  496), 
The  Portuguese  code  (art.  822,  s.  i)  retains  the  surety's  liability, 
in  respect  of  an  invalid  principal  obligation,  until  the  latter  has 
been  legally  rescinded. 

The  giver  of  a  guarantee  is  called  "  the  surety,"  or  "  the 
guarantor  ";  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  "  the  creditor," 
or  "  the  guarantee ";  while  the  person  whose  payment  or 
performance  is  secured  thereby  is  termed  "  the  principal  debtor," 
or  simply  "  the  principal."  In  America,  but  not  apparently 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  recognized  distinction  between  "  a  surely  " 
and  "  a  guarantor  ";  the  former  being  usually  bound  with  the 
principal,  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  consideration,  while 
the  Contract  of  the  latter  is  his  own  separate  undertaking,  in 
which  the  principal  does  not  join,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  is 
not  to  be  held  liable,  until  due  diligence  has  been  exerted  to 
compd  the  principal  debtor  to  make  good  his  default.  There 
is  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  surety  and  the  principal 
debtor,  for  the  surety  contracts  with  the  creditor,  and  they  do 
not  constitute  in  law  one  person,  and  are  not  jointly  liable  to 
the  creditor  (per  Baron  Parke  in  Bain  v.  Cooper,  1  Dowl.  R* 
(N.S.)  II,  14). 

No  special  phraseology  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
guarantee;  and  what  really  distinguishes  such  a  contract  from 
one  of  insurance  is  not  any  essential  difference  between  the  two 
forms  of  words  insurance  and  guaranlu^  but  the  substataoe  of 
the  contract  entered  into  by  the  parties  in  each  particular  case 
{per  Romer,  L.J.,  in  Stolon  v.  HcaUt — Seaton  v.  Bumaudt  1899^ 
I  Q.B.  782,  792,  C.A.;  per  Vaughan  Williams,  L.J.,  tn  In  re 
Denlon's  Estate  Licatses  Insurance  O^poration  and  Gueranlee 
Fund  Ltd.  v.  Denton,  1904,  2  Ch.,  at  p.  t88;  and  see  Dam  v. 
Mortgage  I nsuratte*  Corporation,  1894,  t  Q.B.  54  CA.)    lA  this 


connexion  it  nay  be  mentioned  that  the  different  kinds  of 
suretyships  have  been  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Those  in  which 
there  is  an  agreement  to  constitute,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
the  relation  of  principal  and  surety,  to  which  apecnaent  the 
creditor  thereby  secured  is  a  party;  (2)  those  in  which  there 
is  a  similar  agreement  between  the  principal  and  surety  only,  to 
which  the  creditor  is  a  stranger;  and  (3)  those  In  which,  without 
any  such  contraa  of  suretyship^  there  is  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  liability  of  two  persons  for  one  and  the  same  debt, 
the  debt  being,  as  between  the  two,  that  of  one  of  those  persons 
only,  and  not  equally  of  both,  so  that  the  other,  if  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  it,  would  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  fnnn 
the  person  by  whom  (as  between  the  two)  it  ought  lo  have  been 
paid  0>er  Eari  of  Sdbome,  L.C.,  in />M»caft  F(0dc  an^Cff.  v.  i\rorfA  ofltf 
South  Wales  BatUt,  6  App.  Cos.,  at  p.  11).  According  to  several 
codes  civil  sureties  are  made  divide  into  oonventional,  legal 
and  judicial  (Fr.  and  Bel.,  2015,  2040  et  seq.;  Spain,  1823; 
Lower  Canada,  1930),  while  the  Spanish  code  further  divides 
them  into  gratuitous  and  for  valuable  consideration  (art.  z,  823). 
In  England  the  common-taw  requisites  of  a  guarantee  in  no 
way  differ  from  those  essential  to  the  formation  of  any  other 
contract.  That  is  to  say,  they  comprise  the  mutual  assent 
of  two  or  more  parties,  competency  to  contract,  and,  unless 
the  guarantee  be  under  seal,  valuable  consideration.  An  offer 
to  guarantee  is  not  binding  until  it  has  been  accepted,  being 
revocable  till  then  by  the  party  making  it.  Unless,  however, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  offer  contemplates  an  express  accept- 
ance, one  may  be  implied,  and  it  may  be  a  question  for  a  jury 
whether  an  offer  of  guarantee  has  In  /act  been  accepted.  Where 
the  surety's  assent  to  a  guarantee  has  been  procured  by  fraud 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  there  is  no  binding  contract. 
Such  fraud  may  consist  of  suppression  or  concealment  or  mis- 
representation.  There  is  some  conflict  of  authorities  as  to  what 
facts  must  be  spontaneously  disclosed  to  the  surety  by  the 
creditor,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  the  rule  on  the  subject  is 
less  stringent  than  that  governing  insurances  upon  aarine, 
life  and  other  risks  (The  North  British  Insurance  Co.  v.  Uoyd, 
10  Exch.  523),  though  formerly  this  was  denied  {Owen  v.  Homan, 
3  Mac  &  G.  378,  397).  Moreover,  even  where  the  contract 
relied  upon  is  in  the  form  of  a  policy  guaranteeing  the  solvency 
of  a  surety  for  another's  debt,  and  is  therefore  governed  by  the 
doctrine  of  uberrima  fides,  only  such  facts  as  are  really  material 
to  the  risk  undertaken  need  be  spontaneously  disclosed  {Scaion  v. 
Bumand^Burnand  v.  Seaton,  1900,  A.C  135).  As  regards 
the  competency  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  a  contract  of 
guarantee,  this  may  be  affected  by  insanity  or  intoxication  of 
the  surety,  if  known  to  the  creditor,  or  by  disability  of  any  kind. 
The  ordinary  disabilities  are  those  of  infants  and  married  women 
— now  in  England  greatly  mitigated  as  regards  the  latter  by  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1870  to  1893,  which  enaible  a 
married  woman  to  contract,  as  a  feme  sole,  to  the  extent  of  her 
separate  property.  Every  guarantee  not  under  seal .  must 
according  to  English  law  have  a  consideration  to  support  it, 
though  the  least  spark  of  one  suffices  (per  Wilmot,  J.,  in  Pillan  v. 
van  Mierop  and  Hopkins,  3  Burr.,  at  p.  1666;  Haigh  v.  BrookSt 
10  A.  &  E.  309;  Barrdl  v.  Truuell,  4  Taunt.  117),  wliich,  as 
in  other  cases,  may  consist  cither  of  some  right,  interest,  profit 
or  benefit  accruing  to  the  one  party,  or  some  forbearance,  dctii' 
ment,  loss  or  responsibility  given,  sutfcred  or  tiodertaken  by  the 
other.  In  some  guarantees  the  consideration  is  entire — as  where, 
in  ooDsideratiott  of  a  Jeaae  being  granted,  the  surety  becomes 
answerable  for  the  performance  of  the  covenants;  in  other 
cases  it  is  fn^mentary,  i.e,  supplied  from  time  to  time — as 
where  a  guarantee  is  given  to  secure  the  balance  of  a  running 
account  at  a  banker's,  or  a  balance  of  a  running  account  for 
goods  suppUed  (per  Lush,  L.J.,  in  Lloyd's  v.  Harper,  16  Ch.  Div., 
at  p.  319).  In  the  former  case,  the  moment  the  lease  is  granted 
there  is  nothing  more  for  the  lessor  to  do,  and  such  a  guarantee 
as  that  of  necessity  runs  on  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
lease  and  Is  irrevocable.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  unless 
the  gnarantoe  stipulates  to  .the  contrary,  the  surety  may  at  any 
time  tenninate  his  liability  under  the  giiaranlee  as  to  /uture 
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iidmaeet,  ftc  Tlie  oooBdentkm  for  a  gatnntoe  «iust  not  be 
pasi  or  exeaited,  but  on  tbc  other  hand  it  need  not  comprise  a 
direct  benefit  or  advantage  to  cither  the  surety  or  the  creditor, 
but  nay  solely  consist  of  anything  done,  or  any  promise  made, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  principal  debtor.  It  is  more  frequently 
txecwtory  than  concwretU,  ulung  the  form  either  of  forbearance 
to  sue  the  princit>al  debtor,  or  of  a  future  advance  of  mon^  or 
supply  of  goods  to  him. 

By  the  Indian  Contiact  Act  1872,  sect.  1 27,  it ,is  provided  that 
the  consideration  for  a  guarantee  may  con^  of  anything  done 
or  any  promise  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  principal  debtor  by 
the  creditor.  Total  failure  of  the  consideration  stipubted  for 
by  the  party  giving  a  guarantee  will  prevent  its  being  enforced, 
as  viil  abo  the  existence  of  an  illegal  consideration.  Hxmii^  in 
all  countries  the  mutual  assent  of  two  or  more  parties  is  esKntial 
to  the  formation  of  any  contract  (see«.g.  Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  BcL 
iioft;  Port  643,  647  et  seq.;  Spain,  1258^  1261;  Italy,  X104; 
Holt  1556;  Lower  Canada,  984),  a  oonsidention  is  not  every- 
whece  regarded  as  a  neceasary  element  (see  Pothier's  Lsm  of 
ObUgfiHons,  Evans's  edition,  voL  ii.  p.  19).  Thus  in  Scotland 
a  contract  may  Be  binding  witbout  a  oonsideration  to  support  it 
(Stair  L  xa  ?)•  » 

The  statutory  reqmsites  of  a  gnaxantce  are,  in  Enf^land, 
prescribed  by  (i)  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which,  with  reference 
to  guarantees,  provides  that "  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby 
to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  praorise  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default  oe  miscarriages  of  another  penon,  unless  the 
agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some 
memonadum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto 
by  him  lawfully  authorixed,"  and  (3)  Lord  Tenterden's  Act 
(9  Ceo.  IV.  c  14),  which  by  §  6  enacts  that "  no  action  shall  be 
brought  whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  or  by  •reason  of  any 
representation  or  assurance  made  or  given  concemmg  or  relating 
to  the  character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings  of 
any  other  person,  to  the  intent  or  purpose  that  such  other  person 
may  obtain  credit,  money  or  goods  upon"  {Le.  "  upon  credit," 
see  per  Parke,  B.,  in  Lyde  v.  Barnard^  x  M.  &  W.,  at  p.  X04), 
**  unless  such  represenution  or  assurance  be  made  in  writing 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thctewith."  This  latter 
enactment,  which  applies  to  incorporated  companies  as  well  as 
to  individiial  persons  {Hirst  v.  West  Ridimg  Union  Banking  C#., 
X901,  4  K.B.  560  C.A.),  was  rendered  necessary  by  an  evasion 
of  the  4th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  accomplished  by 
treating  the  special  promise  to  answer  for  another's  debt,  default 
or  miscarriage,  when  imI  in  writing,  as  required  by  that  section, 
as  a  false  and  fraudulent  representation  concerning  another's 
credit,  solvency  or  honesty,  in  reelect  of  which  damages,  as  for 
a  tort,  were  held  to  be  recoveraUe  (Pasiey  v.  Preeman^  3  T.R.  51). 
In  Scotland,  where,  it  should  be  stated,  a  guarantee  is  called 
a  "cautionary  obligation,"  similar  enactments  to  those  just 
specified  are  contained  in  1 6  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment 
Act  (Scotland)  1856,  whUe  in  the  Irish  Statute  of  Frauds  (7  WilL 
III.  c  xa)  there  is  a  provision  (§  a)  identical  with  that  found  in 
the  English  Statute  of  Frauds.  In  India  a  guarantee  may  be 
cither  oral  or  written  (Indian  Contract  Act,  \  126),  while  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  Jamaica  and  Ce^n  it  must  be  in  writing. 
The  German  code  dvil  requires  the  surety's  promise  to  be  verified 
by  writing  where  he  has  not  executed  the  principal  obligation 
(art.  766),  and  the  Portuguese  code  renders  a  guarantee  provable 
by  all  the  modes  established  by  law  for  the  proof  of  the  principal 
contraa  (art.  826).  According  to  most  codes  civil  now  in  forct 
a  guarantee  like  any  other  contract  can  usually  be  made  verbally 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  in  certain  cases  (where  for  in* 
stance  considerable  sums  of  money  are  involved)  sous  signoturt 
privU  or  else  by  judicial  or  notarial  instrument  (see  Codes  Civil, 
Fr.  and  BcL  X34X;  Spain,  1344;  Port.  2506,  9513;  Italy, 
1341  et  seq.;  Pothier^  Lam  of  Obligations,  Evans's  ed.'i.  257; 
Burge  On  Suretyship,  p.  19;  van  der  Linden's  Institutes  of 
Holland,  p.  xao);  the  French  and  Belgian  Codes,  moreover, 
provide  that  suretyship  is  not  to  be  presumed  but  must  always 
be  expressed  (aru  2015). 


The  Statute  of  Friods  does  not  invalidate  a  verbal  goaiaatec, 
but  renden  it  uaenforoeable  by  action.  It  may  therefore  be 
available  in  support  of  a  defence  to  an  action,  and  money  paid 
under  It  cannot  be  recovered.  An  indemnity  is  not  a  guarantee 
within  the  statute,  unless.it  contemphttes  the  primary  liability 
of  a  third  person.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  in  writing  whoa  it  is 
a  mere  promise  to  become  liable  for  a  debt,  whenever  the  person 
to  whom  the  promise  is  made  should  become  liable  {Wildes  v. 
Dmdiom^  L.R.  X9  £q.  X98;  per  Vaughan  WilUams,  L.J.  in  Harkurg 
IndU-Ruhber  Co,  v.  Martin,  1902,  x  K.B.  p.  786;  CmU  v. 
Conrad,  X894,  a  Q.B.  885  C.A.).  Neither  does  the  statute  apply 
to  the  promise  ot  a,  del  credere  agent,  wUch  binds  him,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  higher  commission  he  receives,  to  make  no 
sales  on  behalf  of  his  principal  except  to  persons  who  are 
absolutely  scrfvent,  and  renders  him  Uable  for  any  loss  that  may 
result  from  the  non-fuUilment  of  his  promise.  A  promise  to 
give  a  guarantee  is,  however,  within  the  statute,  though  not  one 
to  procure  a  guarantee. 

The  general  principles  which  determine  what  are  guarantees 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  as  deduced  from  a  midtitode  of 
decided  cases,  are  briefly  as  follows:  (x)  the  primacy  liability 
of  a  third  person  must  exist  or  be  contemfdated  as  the  foundation 
of  the  contiact  {Birkmyr  v.  Darnell^  1  Sm.  L.C.  nth  ed.  p.  299; 
MouMtttepken  v.  Lakeman,  L.R.  7  Q.B.  X96;  L.R.  7  H.L.  17); 
(2)  the  promise  must  be  made  to  the  cxeditor;  (3)  there  must  be 
an  absence  of  all  liability  on  the  port  of  the  surety  independently 
•f  his  express  promise  of  guarantee;  (4)  the  main  object  of  the 
transaction  between  the  parties  to  the  guarantee  must  be  the 
fulfilment  of  a  tlnrd  party's  obligation  (see  Harburg  India- 
rubber  Comb  Co,  v.  Martin,  1902,  x  K.B.  778,  786);  and  (5) 
the  contract  entered  into  must  not  amount  to  a  sale  by  the 
creditor  to  the  promisor  of  a  security  for  a  debt  or  of  the  debt 
itself  (see  de  Colyar'ii  Law  of  Gnarantees  and  of  Frincipal  ourd 
Surety,  3rd  ed.  pp.  ds^idi,  where  these  principles  are  diseased 
in  deuil  by  the  light  of  dedded  cases  there  dtcd). 

As  regaids  the  kind  of  note  or  memorandum  of- the  guarantee 
that  will  satisfy  the  Statute  of  F^eauds,  it  is  now  provided  by  f  3 
of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  1856,  that  **  no  special 
promise  to  be  made,  by  any  person  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another  person, 
being  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
or  some  other  person  by  him  thereunto  lawfully  authorized, 
shall  be  deemed  invalid  to  support  an  action,  suit  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, to  chaxge  the  person  iy  whom  such  promise  shall  have 
been  inade,  by  reason  only  that  the  consideration  for  such 
promise  does  not  appear  in  writing  or  by  necessary  inference  from 
a  written  document."  Prior  to  this  enactment,  which  is  not 
retrospective  in  its  operation,  it  was  held  in  many  cases  that  aa 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  requires  "  the  agreement  "  to  be  in  writing, 
all  paru  thereof  were  required  so  to  be,  including  the  considera- 
tion moving  to,  as  well  as  the  promise  by,  the  party  to  be  charged 
(Wain  V.  Walters,  $  E«t,  10;  Saunders  v.  WakefUd,  4  B.  ft 
Aid.  59S)>  These  decisions,  however,  proved  to  be  burdensome 
to  the  nwrcantile  community,  espedally  ib  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  and  ultimatdy  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
so  far  as  guarantees  are  concerned,  by  means  of  the  enactment 
already  q>ecified.  Any  writing  embodying  the  termsof  theagree- 
ment  between  the  parties,  and  Signed  l^  the  party  to  be  charged, 
is  snfiident;  and  the  idea  of  agreement  need  not  be  present  to. 
the  mind  of  the  perron  signing  {per  Lindley,  L.J.,  in  In  reWaylo^ 
Hoyle  v.  Hoyle^  1893,  x  Ch.,  at  p.  98).  It  is,  however,  necessary 
that  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties  should  appear  some-, 
where  in  writing;  that  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  his  agent, 
should  sign  the  memorandum  or  note  of  agreement,  or  else 
should  sign  another  paper  referring  thereto;  and  that,  when  the 
note  or  memorandum  is  made,  a  complete  agreement  shall  eaist. 
Moreover,  the  memorandum  must  have  been  made  before  actioa 
brought,  though  it  need  not  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
agreement  Itself.  As  regards  the  stamping  of  the  memorandum 
or  note  of  agreement,  a  guarantee  cannot,  in  England,  be  given  in 
evidence  unless  properly  stamped  (Stamp  Act  1 891 ).  A  guarantee 
for  tho  payment  of  goods,  however,  requtrea  no  stamp,  being 
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within,  the  ucceptios  omuined  in  the  first  ichedule  of  the  act. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  stamp  a  written  representation  or  assurance 
as  to  character  within  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  supra*  If  under  seal,  a 
guarantee  requires,  sometimes  an  ad  valortm  stamp  and  some- 
times a  ten-shilling  stamp;  in  other  caaes  a  sixpenny  stamp 
geDerally  suffices;  Jind,  on  certain  prescribed  terms,  the  stamps 
can  be  affixed  any  time  after  execution  (Stamp  Act  1891,  §  15, 
amended  by  §  15  of  the  Finance  Act  1895). 

The  liability  incurred  by  a  surety  under  his  guarantee  depends 
upon  its  terms,  and  is  not  necessarily  coextensive  with  that  of 
the  principal  debtor.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  as 
'^'/wT'"'  the  surety's  obligation  is  merely  accessory  Co  that  of 
AiMHtr!  ^c  principal  it  cannot  as  such  exceed  it  (de  Cdyar,^ 
Law  of  Guarantees f  3rd  ed.  p.  335;  Surge,  Suretyship, 
p.  s).  By  the  Roman  law,  if  there  were  any  such  excess  the 
surety's  obligation  was  rendered  whoUy  void  and  not  merely 
void  pro  tatUo.  By  many  existing  codes  civil,  however,  a 
guarantee  which  imposes  on  the  surety  a  greater  liability  than 
that  of  the  principal  is  not  thereby  invalidated,  but  the  liability 
is  merely  reducible  to  that  of  the  principal  (Fr.  and  Bel.  aoij; 
Port.  823;  Spain,  1826;  Italy,  1900;  Holland,  x859;'  I^wer 
Canada,  1933).  By  sec.  128  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act  1872 
the  liability  of  the  surety  is,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
contract,  coext^sive  with  that  of  the  princlpall  Where  the 
liability  of  the  surety  is  less  ezto»isive  in  amount  than  that  of  the 
principal  debtor,  difficult  questions  have  arisen  in  England  and 
America  as  to  whether  the  surety  is  liable  only  for  part  of  the 
debt  equal  to  the  limit  of  his  liability,  or,  up  to  such  limit,  for 
ihtwhok  debt  (£2/»  v.  Emmanuel ^  t  Ex.  Div.  157;  Hobson-v. 
Bass,  6  Ch.  App.  992;  Brandt,  Suretyship,  sec.  219).  .The 
surety  cannot  be  made  liable  except  for  a  loss  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  default  guaranteed  against.  Moreover,  iii  the  case  of  a 
joint  and  several  guarantee  by  several  sureties,  unless  all  sign 
it  none  are  liable  thereunder  {NaiiomA  Pro.  Bk.  of  England  v. 
Brackenbury,  1906,  22  Times  L.R.  797).  It  was  formerly 
considered  in  England  to  be  the  duty  of  the  party  taking  a 
guarantee  to  see  that  it  was  couched  in  hinguage  enabling  the 
party  giving  it  to  understand  dearly  to  what  extent  he  was 
binding  himself  {Nicholson  v.  Pa§tt,  i  C.  &  M.  48,  52).  This 
view,  however,  can  no  longer  be  sustained,  it  being  now  recog- 
nized that  a  guarantee,  like  any  other  contract,  must,  in  cases 
of  ambiguity,  be  construed  against  the  party  bound  thereby 
and  in  favour  of  the  party  receiving  it  {Mayer  v.  Isaac,  6  M.  & 
W.  605,  6x2;  Wood  V.  Priestner,  L.R.  2  Exch.  66,  71K  The 
surety  is  not  to  be  changed  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  his 
contract,  which  must  be  construed  so  as  to  give  effect  to  what 
may  fairly  be  inferred  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties^ 
from  what  they  themselves  have  expressed  in  writing.  In  cases 
of  doubtful  import,  recourse  to  parol  evidence  is  permissible, 
to> explain,  but  not  to  contradict,  the  written  evidence  of  the 
guarantee.  As  a  general  rule,  the  surety  Is  not  liable  if  the 
principal  debt  cannot  be  enforced,  because,  as  already  explained, 
the  ohBgation  of  the  surety  b  merely  accessory  to  that  of  the 
pHncipal  debtor.  It  has  never  been  actually  decided  in  England 
whether  this  rule  holds  good  m  cases  where  the  principal  debtor 
is  an  in^t,  and  on  that  account  is  not  liable  to  the  creditor. 
Probably  in  such  a  case  the  surety  might  be  held  liable  by 
estoppel  (see  KimbaU  ,v.  NeweU,  7  HiU  (N.Y.)  xx6).  When 
dirocton  guarantee  the  performance  by  their  company  of  a 
contnKt  which  is  ultra  tires,  and  therefore  not  binding  on  the 
latter,  the  directors'  suretyship  liability  is,  nevertheless,  enforce- 
able against  them  {Yofhshire  RaUway  Waggon  Co,  v.  Itaclure, 
21  Ch.  D.  309  C.A.). 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  detcnnine  for  how  long  a  time  liability 
lalider  a  guarantee  endures.  Sometimes  a  guarantee  is  limited 
to  a  sini^  transaction,  and  is  obviously  intended  to  be  security 
against  one  specific  default  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it  as  often 
happens  that  it  is  not  exhausted  by  one  transaction  on  thb  faith 
of  it,  but  extends  to  a  series  of  transactions,  and  itmains  a 
standing  security  until  it  is  ivvoked,  either  by  the  act  of  the 
parties  or  else  by  the  death  of  the  surety.  It  is  then  termed  a 
contfnuittgsuarantee*    No  fixed  rules  of  interpretalioo  detcnnine 


whether  a  guatantee  is  a  cdntlnning  one  or  not,  but  each  east 
must  be  judged  on  its  Individual  merits;  and  frequently,  m order 
to  achieve  a  correct  construction,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  the  surrounding  circumstances,  which  often  reveal  what 
was  the  subject-matter  which  the  partiea  contemplated  when 
the  guarantee  was  given,  and  likewise  what  was  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  transaction  between  them.  Most  oontinuing 
guarantees  are  either  ordinary  mercantile  securities,  in  tespca 
of  advances  made  or  goods  supplied  to  the  principid  debtor  or 
else  bonds  for  the  good  behaviour  of  persons  in  public  or  private 
offices  or  employments.  With  regard  to  the  latter  class  of 
continuing  guarantees,  the  surety's  liability  is,  generally  speak- 
Ing,  revoked  by  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  persons 
to  or  for  whom  the  guarantee  is  given.  On  this  subject  it  is 
now  provided  by  section  x8  of  the  Partnership  Act  1890,  which 
applies  to  Scotland  as  well  as  Enghwd,  that  "a  oontmmng 
guarantee  or  cautionary  obligation  given  either  to  a  finn  or  to 
a  third  person  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of  a  firm,  is,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  revoked  as  to  future 
transactions. by  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  firm  to 
which,  or  of  the  firm  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of  which  the 
guaranty  or  obligation  was  given."  This  section,  l&e  the 
enactment  it  replaces,  namely,  sec.  4  of  the  Mercantile  Law 
Amendment  Act  X856,  b  mainly  declaratory  of  the  English 
common  law,  as  embodied  in  decided  cases,  whidi  indicate  that 
the  changes  in  the  persons  to  or  for  whom  a  guarantee  is  given 
may  consist  either  of  an  increase  in  their  number,  of  a  diminutk>a 
thereof  caused  by  death  or  retirement  from  business,  or  of  the 
incorporation  or  consolidation  of  the  persons  to  whom*  the 
guarantee  is  given.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Government  Offices  (Security)  Act  1875,  which  has  been  amended 
by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  1883,  contains  certain  pro visioos 
with  regard  to  the  acceptance  by  the  heads  of  public  departments 
of  guarantees  given  by  companies  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  duties  of  an  office  or  employment  in  the  public  service,  and 
enables  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  to  vary  the 
character  of  any  security,  for  good  behaviour  by  public  servants, 
given  after  the  passing  of  the  act. 

Before  the  surety  can  be  rendered  liable  on  his  guarantee, 
the  prindpd  debtor  must  have  made  default.  When,  however, 
this  has  occurred,  the  creditor,  in  the  absence  of  express  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  may  sue  the  surety,  without^ven  informiBg 
him  of  sudi  default  having  taken  place,  or  requiring  him  to  pay. 
and  before  proceeding  against  the  principal  debtor  or  resorting 
to  securities  for  the  dd)t  received  from  the  latter.  In  those 
countries  where  the  municipal  law  is  based  on  the  Ronuin  dvU 
law,  sureties  usually  possess  the  right  (which  may,  however, 
be  renounced  by  them)  originally  conferred  by  the  Roman 
law,  of  compelling  the  creditor  to  insist  00  the  goods,  &c.  (if  any) 
of  the  principal  debtor  being  first  "discussed,"  i.e.  appraised 
and  sold,  and  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
guaranteed  (see  Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  BeL  3021  et  seq.;  Spain, 
1830,  1831;  Port.  830;  Germany,  771,  772,  773;  Holland, 
x86S;  Italy,  1907;  Lower  Canada,  1941-1942;  Egypt  [mixed 
suits]  612;  ibid,  [native  tribimals]  502),  before  having  recoune 
to  the  sureties.  This  right,  according  to  a  great  American 
jurist  (Chancellor  Kent  in  Bayes  v.  Ward,  4  Johns.  New  York, 
Ch  Cas.  p.  X32),  "  accords  with  a  common  sense  of  justice  and 
the  natural  equity  of  mankind."  In  England  this  right  has 
never  been  fully  recognited.  Neither  does  it  prevail  in  America 
nor,  since  the  passing  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act 
(Scotland)  1856,  s,  8,  is  it  any  longer  available  in  Scotland  where, 
prior  to  the  last-named  enactment,  the  benefit  of  discussion,  as 
it  is  termed,  existed.  In  England,  however,  before  any  demand 
for  payment  has  been  made  by  the  creditor  on  the  surety,  the 
latter  can,  as  soon  as  the  principal  debtor  has  made  default, 
oompel  the  creditor,  on  giving  him  an  indemnity  against  costs 
and  expenses,  to  sue  the  principal  debtor  if  the  latter  be  solvent 
and  able  to  pay  {per  A.  L.  Smith,  L.J.,  in  Rouse  v.  Bradford 
Banking  Company,  1894,  d  Ch.  75;  per  Lord  Eldon  in  Wrigju  v. 
Simpson,  6  Ves.,  at  p.  733),  and  a  similar  remedy  b  alao  open 
to  the  surety  in  America  (see  Brandt  on  Suretyship,  par.  sos» 
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p.  990)  tlwvi^  in' neither  of  tliete  oonntfks  mkr  in  Scotland  can 
one  of  several  sureties,  when  sued  for  the  whole  guaranteed 
debt  by  the  creditor,  compel  the  Utter  to  divide  his  daim 
amongst  all  the  solvent  sureties,  and  reduce  it  to  the  share  and 
proportion  of  each  surety.  However^  this  Uneficium  dinttpnis, 
as  it  is  called  in  Roman  law,  is  recognised  by  many  existing 
codes  (Fr.  and  Bel.  2025-2027;  SpaLi,  1837;  Portugal,  S35- 
836;  Germany,  426;  Holland,  1873-1874;  Italy,  191X-X912; 
Lower  Canada,  2946;  Egypt  [mixed  suits],  615,616). 

The  usual  mode  in  England  of  enforcing  liability  under  a 
guarantee  is  by  action  in  the  High  Court  or  in  the  county 
court.  It  is  also  permissible  for  the  creditor  to  obtain  redress 
by  means  of  a  set-off  or  counter-claim,  in  an  action  brought 
against  him  by  the  surety.  On  the  other  band,  the  surety 
may  now,  in  any  court  in  which  the  action  on  the  guarantee  is 
pending,  avail  himself  of  any  set-off  which  may  exist  between 
the  principal  debtor  and  the  creditor.  Moreover,  if  one  of 
several  sureties  for  the  same  debt  is  sued  by  the  creditor  or  his 
guarantee,  he  can,  by  means  of  a  proceeding  termed  a  third-party 
notice,  claim  contribution  from  his  co-surety  towards  the 
common  liability.  Independent  proof  of  the  surety's  liability 
•nder  his  guarantee  must  always  be  given  at  the  trial;  as  the 
creditor  cannot  rely  either  00  admissions  made  by  the  principal 
debtor,  or  on  a  judgment  or  award  obtained  against  him  (£x 
p<uU  Young  In  r«  KUchin,  17  Ch.  Div.  668).  Should  the  surety 
become  bankrupt  either  before  or  after  default  has  been  made 
by  the  principal  debtor,  the  creditor  will  have  to  prove  against 
bis  estate.  This  right  of  proof  is  now  in  England  regulated  by 
the  37th  section  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  which  it  most 
comprehensive  in  its  terms. 

A  pcnon  liable  as  a  surety  for  another  under  a  guarantee 
pgmrtttn  various  rights  against  him,  against  the  person  to 

whom  the  guarantee  is  given,  and  also  against  those 
^J^taT^    ^^  ^"^y  ^^^  become  co-soreties  in  respect  of  the 

same  debt,  default  or  miscarriage.  As  rcgacds  the 
•itfety's  rights  against  the  principal  debtor,  the  latter  may, 
where  the  guarantee  was  made  with  his  consent  but  not  otherwise 
(see  Hodgson,  v.  Siwo,  3  Myl.  &  K.  at  p.  190),  after  he  has 
made  default,  be  compdled  by  the  surety  to  exonerate  him  from 
fiability  by  payment  of  the  guaranteed  debt  {p€r  Sir  W.  Grant, 
M.R.,  in  AnUobus  v.  Dandson,  3  Meriv.  569,  579;  per  lindley, 
1,.J.»  in  JoknUoH  v.  Salvage  Association,  19  Q.B.D.  460, 461 ;  and 
see  W^mershausen  v.  Gtdlick,  1893,  a  Ch.  514).  The  moment, 
moreover,  the  surety  has  himself  paid  any  portion  of  the 
guaranteed  debt,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  creditor  for  thi| 
amount  so  paid,  and  to  compel  repayment  thereof.  In  the 
event  of  the  principal  debtor's  bankruptcy,  the  surety  can 
in  En^and,  if  the  creditor  has  not  already  proined  in  icspect 
of  the  guaranteed  debt,  prove  against  the  bankrupt's^  esute, 
not  only  in  respect  of  payments  made  before  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  principal  debtor,  but  also,  it  seems,  in  icq>e€t  of  the 
contingent  liability  to  pay  tmder  the  guarantee  (see  Ex  parte 
Ddmar  re  Herepath,  1889,  38  W.R.  75a),  while  if  the  creditor 
has  already  proved,  the  surety  who  has  paid  the  guaranteed 
debt  hta  a  right  to  all  dividends  received  by  the  creditor  from 
the  bankrupt  in  respect  thereof,  and  to  stand  in  the  creditor's 
place  as  to  future  dividends.  This  right  is,  however,  often 
waived  by  the  guarantee  stipulating  that,  until  the  creditor 
has  received  fuU  payment  of  all  sums  over  and  above  the 
guaranteed  debt,  due  to  him  from  the  principal  debtor,  the 
surely  shall  not  participate  in  any  dividends  distributed  from 
the  bankrupt's  estate  amongst  h^  creditors.  As  regards  the 
rights  of  the  surety  against  the  creditor,  they  are  in  England 
exercisable  even  by  one  wb9  in  the  first  instance  was  a  principal 
debtor,  but  has  since  become  a  stuety,  by  arrangement  with 
his  creditor,  duly  notified  to  the  creiditor,  though  not  even 
nnctionied  by  him.  This  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  case  of  Kouse  v.  The  Bradford  Banking  Ca.,  1894,  A.C.  586, 
removing  a  doubt  created  by  the  previous  case  of*  Swire  v. 
Redman,  1  Q.B.D.  536,  which  must  now  be  treated  as  overruled. 
The  surety's  principal  right  against  the  creditor  entitles  him, 
after  payment  of  the  guaranteed  debt,  to  the  benefit  of  aU 


antics,  whether  known  to  Urn  (the  suxety)  or  not,  which 
the  creditor  held  against  the  principal  debtor;  and  where,  by 
default  or  laches  of  the  creditor,  such  securities  have  been  lost, 
or  rendered  otherwise  unavailable,  the  surety  is  discharged 
pro  tanto.  This  right,  which  is  not  in  abeyance  till  the  surety 
is  called  on  to  pay  {Dixon  v.  Steel,  1901,  a  Ch.  602),  extends  to 
all  securities,  whether  satisfied  or  not,  given  before  or  after  the 
contract  of  suretyship  was  entered  into.  Ota  this  sub ject  the 
Mercantile  Law  Ajnendment  Act,  1856,  (  5,  provides  that "  every 
person  who  being  siuety  for  the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  or  being 
liable  with  another  for  any  debt  or  duty,  ^all  pay  such  debt  or 
perform  such  duty,  shall  be  entitled  to  ha.ve  assigned  to  him, 
or  to  a  trustee  for  him,  every  judgment,  specialty,  or  other 
security,  which  shall  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  respect  of  such 
debt  or  duty,  whether  such  judgment,  specialty,  or  other  security 
shall  or  shall  not  be  deemed  at  law  to  have  been  satisfied  by  the 
payment  of  the  debt  or  performance  of  the  duty,  and  such  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  creditor,  and  to  use 
all  the  remedies,  and,  if  need  be,  and  upon  a  proper  indemnity, 
to  use  the  name  of  the  creditor,  in  any  action  or  other  proceeding 
at  law  or  in  equity,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  principal  debtor, 
or  any  co-surety,  oo-contractor,  or  co-debtor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
indemnification  for  the  advances  made  and  loss  sustained  by 
the  person  who  shaU  have  so  paid  such  debt  or  performed  such 
duty;  and  such  payment  or  performance  so  made  by  such 
surety  shall  not  be  [Readable  in  bar  of  any  such  action  or  other 
proceeding  by  him,  provided  always  that  no  co-surety,  co- 
contractor,  or  co-debtor  dull  be  entitled  to  recover  from  an^ 
other  cosurety,  co^ontractor,  or  co-debtor,  by  the  means 
aforesaid,  more  than  the  just  proportion  to  which,  as  between 
those  parties  themselves,  such  last-mentioned  person  shall  be 
justly  liable."  This  enactment  is  so  far  retrospective  that  it 
applies  to  a  contract  made  before  the  act,  where  the  breach 
thereof;  and  the  pajrment  by  the  surety,  have  taken  place 
subsequently.  The  right  of  the  surety  to  be  subrogated,  on 
payment  by  him  of  the  guaranteed  debt,  to  all  the  right$  of  the 
creditor  against  the  principal  debtor  is  recognized  in  America 
{ToUm  V.  Kirk,  80  New  York  S.C.R.  229),  and  many  other 
countries  (Codes  Qvil,  Fr.  and  Bel.  2049;  Spain,  1839;  Port. 
839;  Germany,  774;  Holland,  1877 ;  Italy,  1916;  I^ower 
Canada,  2959;  Egypt  \fsuxed  suits],  617;  ibid,  {native  tribunals], 

SOS)* 

As  regards  the  rights  of  the  surety  against  a  co-surety,  he  is 
entitled  to  contribution  from  him  in  respect  of  their  common 
Uafa^y.  Tliis  particular  right  is  not  the  result  of  any  contract, 
but  is  derived  from  a  general  equity,  on  the  ground  of  equality 
of  burden  and  benefit,  and  exists  whether  the  sureties  be  bound 
jointly,  or  jointly  and  severally,  and  by  the  same,  or  different, 
instruments.  There  is,  however,  no  right  of  contribution  where 
each  surety  is  severally  bound  for  a  given  portion  only  of  the 
guaranteed  debt ;  nor  in  the  case  olf  a  surety  for  a  surety; 
(see  In  re  Dentofir't  Estate,  1904,  a  Ch.  178  C.A.);  nor  where  a 
person  becomes  a  surety  jointly  with  another  and  at  the  latter's 
request.  Contribution  may  be  enforced,  either  before  payment, 
or  as  soon  as  the  surety  has  paid  more  than  his  share  of  the 
common  debt  (Wolnurskaitsen  v.  CuUick,  1893^  2  Ch.  514); 
and  the  amount  recoverable  is  now  always  regulated  by  the 
number  of  solvent  sureties,  though  formerly  this  rule  only 
prevailed  in  equity.  In  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  surely, 
proof  can  be  made  against  his  estate  by  a  co-surety  for  any 
excess  over  the  latter's  contributive  share. .  The  right  of  con- 
tribution is  not  the  only  right  possessed  by  co-sureties  against 
each  other,  but  they  are  also  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  securities 
which  have  been  taken  by  any  one  of  them  as  an  indemnity 
against  the  liability  incurred  for  the  principal  debtor.  The 
Roman  law  did  not  rcoognixe  the  right  of  contribution  amongst 
suietits.  It  is,  however,  sanctioned  by  many  existing  codes 
(Fr.  and  Bel  S033;  Gcnnany,  436,474;  Italy,  1920;  Holland, 
1881;  Spain,  1844;  Port.  845;  Lower  Canada,  195$;  Egypt 
(mixed  suits],  618,  ibid,  [native  tribunals],  506),  and  alsoTiy  the 
Indian  Contract  Act  1872,  ss.  146-147. 

The  discharge  of  a  surety  from  liability  under  his  guarantee 
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may  be  accomplish  in  various  ways,  he  being  regarded, 
especially  in  England  and  America,  as  a  "  favoured  debtor " 
{per  Turner,  LJ.,  in  WheaUey  v.  Bastow,  7  De  G.  M.  &  G.  279, 
380;  per  Eail  of  Selbome,  L.C.,  in  In  re  Shehy^London  and 
County  Banking  Co.  v.  Terry,  35  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  703;  and  see 
Brandt  on  Suretyships  sees.  79,  80).  Thus,  fraud  subsequent 
to  the  execution  of  the  guarantee  (as  where,  for  example,  the 
creditor  connives  at  the  principal  debtor's  default)  will  certainly 
discharge  the  surety.  Again,  a  material  alteration  made  by  the 
creditor  in  the  instrument  of  guarantee  after  its  execution  may 
also  have  this  eflfect.  The  most  prolific  ground  of  discharge, 
however,  is  usually  traceable  to  causes  originating  in  thccreditor's 
iaches  or  conduct,  the  governing  principle  bcing^  that  if  the 
creditor  violates  any  rights  which  the  surety  possessed  when  he 
entered  into  the  suretyship,  even  though  the  damage  be  nominal 
only,  the  guarantee  cannot  be  enforced.  On  this  subject  it 
suffices  to  stale  that  the  surety's  discharge  may  be  accomplished 
(i)  by  a  variation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the 
creditor  and  the  principal  debtor,  or  of  that  subsbting  between 
the  creditor  and  the  surety  (see  Jtickahy  v.  Lnots^  23  T.L.R.  130) ; 
(3)  by  the  creditor  taking  a  new  security  from  the  principal 
debtor  in  lieu  of  the  original  one;  (3)  by  the  creditor  dischatging 
the  principal  debtor  from  liability;  (4)  by  the  creditor  binding 
himself  to  give  time  to  the  principal  debtor  for  payment  of 
the  guaranteed  debt;  or  (5)  by  loss  of  securities  received^  by 
the  creditor  in  respect  of  the  guaranteed  debt. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that 
whatever  extinguishes  the  prindjpal  obligation  necessarily  detcr^ 
mines  that  of  the  surety  (which  is  accessory  thereto),  not 
only  in  England  but  elsewhere  also  (Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  Bel. 
3034,  2038;  Spain,  1847;  Port.  848;  Lower  Canada,  1956; 
i960;  Egypt  [mixed  suits],  622,  ihid.  [native  tribunals],  509; 
Indian  Contract  Act  1872,  sec.  r34),  and  that,  by  most  of  the 
codes  civil  now  in  force,  the  surety  is  discharged  by  laches  or 
conduct  of  the  creditor  inconsistent  with  the  surety's  rights 
(see  Fr.  and  Bel.  3037;  Spain,  1852;  Port.  853;  Germany, 
776;  Italy,  X928;  Egypt  [mixed  suits],  623),  though  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  rule  prevailing  in  England,  Scotland, 
America  and  India  which  releases  the  surety  from  liability 
where  the  creditor,  by  binding  contract  with  the  principal, 
extends  without  the  surety's  consent  the  time  for  fulfilling  the 
principal  obligation,  while  recognized  by  two  existing  codes 
civil  (Spain,  1851;  Port.  852),  is  rejected  by  the  majority  of 
them  (Fr.  and  Bel.  2039;  Holland,  1887;  Italy,  1930;  Lower 
Canada,  1961;  Egypt  [mixed'  suitsl,  613;  ih.  (native  tribunals], 
503);  and  see  Morice,  English  and  Dutch  L<no,  p.  96;  van  der 
Linden,  Institutes  of  HeUand^  pp.  120-121).  A  revocation'  Of 
the  contract  of  suretyship  by  act  of  the  parties,  or  in  certain 
cases  by  the  death  of  the  surety,  may  also  operate  to  discharge 
the  surety.  The  death  of  a  surety  does  not  per  se  determine  the 
guarantee,  but,  save  where  from  its  nature  the  guarantee  is 
irrevocable  by  the  surety  himself,  it  can  be  revoked  by  express 
notice  after  his  death,  or,  it  woidd  appear,  by  the  creditor 
becoming  affected  with  constructive  notice  thereof;  except 
where,  under  the  testator's  will,  the  executor  has  the  <^tion  of 
continuing  the  guarantee,  in  which  case  the  executor  should, 
it  seems,  specifically  withdraw,  the  guarantee  in  order  to  determine 
IL  Where  one  of  a  number  of  joint  arid  several  iiureties  dies, 
the  future  liability  of  the  survivors  under  the  guarantee  continues, 
at  all  events  until  it  has  been  determined  by  express  notice. 
Moreover,  when  three  persons  joined  in  a  guarantee  to  a  bank, 
and  their  liability  thereunder  was  not  expres^d  to  be  several, 
it  was  held  that  the  death  of  one  surety  did  not  determine  the 
liability  of  the  survivors.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  surety  would  be  relieved  from  liability. 

The  Statutes  of  Limitation  bar  the  right  of  action  on  guarantees 
under  seal  after  twenty  yean,  and  on  other  guarantees  after 
six  years,  from  the  date  when  the  creditor  might  have  sued  the 
surety. 


AuTHOftiTiKs. — De  Colyar,  Law  of  Guarantees  and  of  Principal 
and  Sur^  (3rd  ed..  1897);  American  edition,  by  J.  A.  Morgan 
(1875) i  Throop.   Validity  of  Verbal  Agreements;  Fell,  Guarantees 


(and  ed.) ;  Theobald,  Lam  of  Prime^  and  Surety i  Bnufc. 
Sur«tyskii»  and  Guaraniu;  article  by  de  Colyar  in  Journal  ej 
Comparative  Legislation  (1905).  on  "  Suretyship  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Comparative  Jurisprudence."  (H.  A.  de  C.) 

OUARATmOUErA,  a  city  of  Brazil  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  of  Sfio  Paulo,  134  m.  N-.E.  of  the  city  of  Sio  Pauk». 
Pop.  (1890)  of  the  municipality,  which  includes  a  large  niral 
district  and  the  villages  of  Apparecida  and  Roseira,  30,69a 
The  city,  which  was  founded  in  1651,  stands  on  a  fertile  [{lain 
3  m.  from  the  Parahyba  river,  and  is  the  ctMnmerdal  centre  of 
one  of  the  oldest  agricultural  districts  of  the  state.  The  distria 
produces  large  quantities  of  coffee,  and  some  sugar,  Indian  com 
and  beans.  Cattle  and  pigs  are  raised.  The  dty  dweUfngs  are 
for  the  most  part  constructed  of  rough  wooden  fraines  covered 
with  mud,  called  taipa  by  the  natives,  add  roofed  with  curved 
tiles.  The  Sio  Paulo  branch  of  the  Braalian  Central  railway 
passes  through  the  city,  by  which  it  is  coimected  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  one  side  and  Sto  Paulo  and  Santos  on  the  other. 

GUARDA,  an  episcopal  city  and  the  capital  of  an  administra* 
tive  district  bearing  the  same  name,  and  formeriy  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  Portugal;  on  the  Guaida*Abrantcs  and  Lisbon- 
Viliar  Formoso  railways.  Pop.  (1900)  6124.  Guarda  is  situated 
3370  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Serra  da  EstreUa,  overlooking  the  fertile  valley  of  the  river  C6a. 
It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  and  contains  a  nancd 
castle,  a  fine  idth-century  cathedral  and  a  sanatoriinn  foe 
consumptives.  Its  industries  comprise  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  cloth  and  the  sale  of  grain,  wine  and  live  stock.  In  1199 
Guarda  was  founded,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Lencia  Oppidana, 
by  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal,  who  intended  it,  as  its  name  implies, 
to  be  a  "  guard  "  against  Moorish  invasion.  The  administrative 
district  of  Guarda  coincides  with  north-eastern  Beira;  pop. 
(1900),  261,630;  area,  X065  sq.  m. 

OUARBI,  FRANCESCO  (17x2-1793),  Venetian  painter,  was 
a  pupil  of  Canaletto,  and  followed  his  style  so  closely  that  his 
pictures  are  very  frequently  attributed  (o  his  more  cekbrated 
master.  Nevertheless,  the  diversity,  when  once  perceived,  is 
sufficiently  marked— Canaletto  being  more  firm,  solid,  distinct, 
well-grounded,  and  on  the  whole  the  higher  master,  while 
Guardi  is  noticeable  for  spirited  touch,  sparkling  colour  and 
picturesquely  sketched  figures — in  these  respects  being  fully 
equal  to  Canaletto.  Guardi  sometimes  coloured  Canaletto's 
designs.  He  had  extraordinary  facility^  three  or  four  days  being 
enough  for  producing  an  entire  work!  The  number  of  his 
performances  is  large  in  proportion  to  this  facility  and  to  the 
love  of  gain  which  characterised  him.  Many  of  his  works  are  to 
be  found  in  England  and  seven  in  the  Louvre. 

OUARDIAN,  one  who  guards  or  defends  another,  a  protector. 
The  O.  Fr.  guarden^  garden,  mod.  gardien^  from  guardier,  gordcr, 
is  of  Teutonic  origin,  from  the  base  war-,  to  protect,  cf.  O.1I.  Ger. 
warten,  and  Eng.  "ward";  thus  "guardian"  and  "warden" 
are  etymologically  identical,  as  are  "  guard  "  and  "  ward  "; 
cf.  the  use  of  the  correlatives  **  guardian  "  and  "  ward,"  tje.  a 
minor,  or  person  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  under  the 
protection  or  in  the  custody  of  a  guardian.  For  the  positioo 
of  guardians  of  the  poor  sec  Pooa  Law,' and  for  the  legal  relations 
between  a  guardian  and  his  ward  see  Infant,  Maxkuce  and 
Roman  Law. 

aUARDS,  and  ROUSBBOIO  TROOPS.  The  word  guard  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Fr.  guarde,  mod.  gardty  O.  Ger.  ward;  see 
Guardian.  The  practice  of  maintaining  bodyguards  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  the  beginning  of 
organized  armies.  Thus  there  is  often  no  clear  distinction 
between  the  inner  ring  of  personal  defenders  and  the  select  corps 
of  trained  combatants  who  are  at  the  chief's  entire  disposal. 
Famous  examples  of  corps  that  fell  under  one  or  both  these 
headings  are  the  "  Immortals "  of  Xerxes,  the  MaxnelukeSk 
Janissaries,  the  Huscarles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings>  and  the 
Russian  Strelitz  (Strydtsi).  In  modem  times  the  distinctioo 
of  function  is  better  marked,  and  the  fighting  men  who  are 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  sovereign  than  the  bulk  of 
the  army  can  be  classified  as  to  duties  into  "  Household  Ttoops," 
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vho  are  in  a  sense  penonal  reuiinen,  and  **  Guards,"  who  are 
a  corps  dUliU  of  combatants.  But  the  dividing  line  is  not  so 
clear  as  to  any  given  body  of  troops.  Thus  the  British  Household 
Cavalry  is  part  of  the  combatant  army  as  well  as  the  sovereign's 
escort. 

The  oldest  of  the  household  or  bodyguard  corps  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  King's  Bodyguard  of  the  Yeomen  of  Ike  Guard 
(9.9.),  formed  at  his  accession  by  Henry  VIJ.  The  "  nearest 
guard,"  the  personal  escort  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  "  King's 
Bodyguard  dl  the  Honourable  Coips  of  Gentlemen-ct' Arms'* 
created  by  Henry  VIII.  at  his  accession  in  1509.  Formed 
possibly  on  the  pattern  of  the'  "  Pensionnaires  "  of  the  French 
kings— retainers  of  noble  birth  who  were  the  predecessors  of 
the  Moison  du  Rot  (see  below) — the  new  corps  was  originally 
called  "the  Pensioners/'  The  importance  of  such  guards 
regiments  in  tho  general  development  of  organized  armies  is 
illustrated  by  a  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  in 
1674,  that  the  militia,  the  pensioners  and  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  were  the  only  lawful  armed  forces  in  the  realm.  But 
with  the  rise  of  the  professional  soldier  and  the  corresponding 
disuse  of  arms  by  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms 
(a  title  which  came  into  use  in  James  II.'s  time,  though  it  did  not 
become  that  of  the  corps  uniil  William  IV.^s)  retaining  their 
Boble  character,  became  less  and  less  military.  B urke  attempted 
without  succesa  in  1782  to  fcstrict  membership  to  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  but  the  necessity  of  giving  the  corps  an  effective 
military  character  became  obvious  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  threatened  Chartist  riot,  it  was  called  upon  to  do  duty- as  an 
armed  body  at  St  James's  Palace.  The  corps  was  reconstituted 
on  a  purely  military  basb  in  1863,  and  from  that  date  only 
military  officers  of  the  regular  services  who  have  received  a  war 
dccoration.are  eli^ble  lor  appointment.  The  office  of  captain, 
however,  is  political,  the  holder  (who  Is  always  a  peer)  vacating 
it  on  the  resignation  of  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  corps  consbts  at  present  of  captain,  lieutenant,  standard 
bearer,  clerk  of  the  cheque  (adjutant),  sub-officer  and  39 
gentlemen-at-arms.  The  unifbrm  consists  of  a  scdrlet  swallow* 
tailed  coat  and  blue  overalls,  with  gold  epaulettes,  brass  dragoon 
helmet  with  drooping  white  plume  and  brass  boa-spurs,  these 
last  contrasting  rather  forcibly  with  the  partizan,  an  essentially 
infantry  weapon,  that  they  carry. 

The  Royal  Company  of  Archers.— Th^  king'*  bodyguard  for  Scot- 
land was  constituted  in  its  present  form  in  the  year  1670.  by  an  act  of 
the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  An  earlier  origin  has  been  claimed 
for  tne  company,  some  connecting  it  with  a  supposed  archer  guard 
cX  the  kings  of  Scotland.  In  the  above-mentioned  year,  1676,  the 
nrinates  oT  the  Royal  Company  begin  by  stating,  that  owing  to 
**  the  noble  and  usef  uil  recreation  of  archery  being  for  many  years 
much  neglected,  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  did  associate 
themselves  in  a  company  for  encouragement  thereof  .  .  .  and  did 
apply  to  the  privy  council  for  their  approbation  .  .  .  which  was 
granted.'*  For  about  twenty  years  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
pcHriiapa  owing  to  the  adhcnon  of  the  majority  to  the  Stuart  cause. 
Its  existence  seems  to  have  been  suspended.  But  in  1703  a  new 
captain-eeneral,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Viscount  Tarbat,  afterwards 
eari  of  (Tronwrty  (1630-1714).  was  elected,  and  he  procured  for  the 
oompaoy  a  new  charter  f  torn  Queen  Anne.  The  rights  and  privHeget 
rencweci  or  conferred  by  this  charter  were  to  be  held  of  the  crown 
for  the  reddendo  of  a  pair  of  barbed  arrows.  This  reddendo  «-as  paid 
to  George  IV.  at  Holyrood  in  1822,  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1842  and 
to  King  Edward  VII.  m  1903.  The  history  of  the  Royal  Company 
since  1703  has  been  one  of  frtkt  prosperity.  Large  parades  were 
frequently  held,  and  many  distinguished  men  marched  in  the  ranks. 
Several  of  the  leading  insurgents  in  I7<i5  were  members,  but  the 
company  was  not  at  tnat  time  suspended  m  any  way. 

In  i82t  when  King  George  iV.  visited  Scotland,  it  was  thought 
appropriate  that  the  Royal  Company  should  act  as  his  majesty's 
bodyguard  daring  his  stay,  espedally  as  there  was  a  traditk>n  of 
a  former  archer  Bodyguard;  They  therefore  eerformcd  the  duties 
ueually  assigned  to  tne  gcntltmen-at-armsL  When  Queen  Victoria 
visited  the  Scottish  capital  in  1842,  the  Royal  Company  again  did 
datyt  the  last  time  they  were  called  out  in  her  reign  in  their  capacity 
of  royal  bodyguard  was  in  i860  on  the  occasion  of  tbegreat  voluoteet 
review  la  the  Queen'-s  Park»  Edinburgh.  They  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  when  King  Edward  VII.  reviewed  the  Scottish  Volunteers 
thciv  on  the  i8th  of  September  1905. 

King  George  IV.  authorised  the  eompany  to  Uke,  in  addition 
to  their  formec  name,  that  of  "  The  King's  Body  Guard  for  Scot- 
laad»*'  and  presented  to  the  captain-general  a  gold  stfck,  thus 
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conslitvtSdg  the  company  part  of  the  royal  household.  In  virtue 
of  this  stick  the  capuin»general  of  the  Royai  Company  takes  his 
place  at  a  coronation  or  similar  pageant  immediately  behind  the 
cold  stick  of  England.  The  lieutcnants-ccneral  of  the  company 
nave  silver  sticks;  and  the  council,  which  is  the  executive  body  of 
the  company,  possess  seven  ebony  ones.  George  IV  further  ap> 
pointed  a  full  dress  uniform  to  be  wont  by  members  of  the  company 
at  court,  when  not  on  duty  as  guards,  in  which  latter  case  the 
ordinary  field  dress  is  used.  The  court  dress  is  green  with  green 
velvet  facings,  gold  epaulettes  and  lace,  crimson  silk  sash,  and 
cocked  hat  with  green  plume.  The  officers  wear  a  gold  sash  m 
place  of  a  crimson  one,  and  an  otiutUeUe  on  the  left  shoulder.  All 
ranks  wear  swords.  Thc^  field  dress  at  present  consists  of  a  dario- 
grccn  tunic,  shoulder- wings  and  gauatlctcd  cuffs  and  trousers 
trimmed  with  black  and  crimson ;  a  bow-case  worn  as  a  sash,  of  the 
same  cokiur  as  the  coat.  Mack  wai«tbelt  with  sword,  and  Balmoral 
bonnet  with  thistle  ornament  and  eagle's  feather.  The  officers  of 
the  company  arc  the  captain-gcncral,  4  captains,  4  lieuteoiants, 
4  ensigns,  12  brigadiers  and  adjutant. 

Covps  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms  or  yeoman  type  do  not  of 
course  count  ta  combatant  troops^if  for  no  other  reason  at 
least  because  they  are  armed  with  the  weapons  of  bygone  times. 
Colonel  Clifford  Walton  states  in  hb  History  of  the  Britfsk 
Standing  Army  that  neither  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  nor  the 
Pensioners  were  ever  subject  to  martial  law.  The  British  guards 
and  faoosebold  troops  that  are  armed,  trained  and  organized 
as  part  of  the  army  are  the  Household  Cavalry  and  the  Foot 
Guards, 

The  Hottsehokl  Cavldry  consists  at  the  present  day  of  three 
regiments,  and  has  its  origin,  as  have  certain  of  the  Footguard 
regiments,  in  the  ashes  of  the  "  New  Model "  army  disbanded 
at  the  restoAtion  of  Charles  II.  in  s6do.  In  that  year  the 
**  xst  or  His  Majesty^  Own  Tnaop  of  Guards  "  formed  during 
theking's  exile  of  his  cavalier  followers,  was  taken  bn  the  strength 
of  the  atniy.  The  snd  troop  was  formerly  in  the  Spanish  service 
as  the  "  Duke  of  York's  Guards,"  and  was  alsb  a  cavalier  unit. 
In  1676,  OB  Monk's  death,  the  original  3rd  troop  (Monk's  Life 
Guards,  renamed  in  1660  the  "  Lord  General's  Troop  of  Guards'") 
became  the  and  (the  queen's)  troop,  and  the  duke  of  York^s 
tvoop  the  3rd.  In  1685  the  tst  and  2nd  troops  were  styled  Life 
Guards  of  Horse,  and  two  yeaxs  later  the  blue-uniformed  *'  Royal 
Regiment  of  Horse,"  a  New  Model  regiment  that, had  been 
di^Mnded  and  at  once  re-raised  in  1660,  was  made  a  household 
cavalry  corps.  Later  under  the  colonelcy  of  the  eari  ot  Oxford 
it  was  popularly  called  "  The  Oxford  Blues."  •  There  were  abo 
from  time  to'  time  other  troops^  (e.g.  S«>ts  troops  1700-X746) 
that  have  now  disappeared.  In  1746  the  and  troop  was  dis- 
banded, but  it  was  revived  in  1788,  when  the  two  senior  corps 
were  given  their  present  title  of  xst  and  2nd  Life  Guards.  From 
1750  to  1819  the  Bhics  bore  the  name  of  "  Royal  Horse  Guards 
Blue,"  which  in  tZxg  was  changed  to  **  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(The  Blues)."  The  general  distinction  between  the  uniforms 
of  the  red  Life  Guard  and  the  blue  Horse  Guard  still  exists. 
The  1st  and  the  and  regiments  of  Life  Guards  wear  scarlet  tunica 
with  blue  collars  and  cuffs,  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  blue 
tunics  with  scarlet  collars  and  cuffs.  All  three  wear  steel 
cuirasses  on  state  occasions  and  on  guard  duty.  The  head-dress 
is  a  steel  hehnet  with  drooping  horse-hair  plume  (white  for  Life 
Guards,  red  for  Horse  Guards).  In  full  dress  white  buckskin 
pantaloons  and  long  knee  boots  are  worn.  Amongst  the 
peculiarities  of  these  corps  d'HUe  is  the  survival  of  the  old  custom 
of  calling  non-commissioned  officers  ** corporal  of  horse" 
instead  of  sergeant, and  corporal-major  instead  of  sergeant-major, 
the  wearing  by  trumpeters  and  bandsmen  in  full  dress  of  a  black 
velvet  cap,  a  richly  jaced  coat  with  a  fuU  skirt  extending  to  the 
wearer's  knees  and  loiig  white  gaiteia.  There  is  little  dbtinction 
between  the  two  Life  Guards  regiments'  uniforms,  the  most 
obvious  point  being  that  the  cord  running  through  the  whitn 
leather  pouch  belt  is  red  for  the  1st  and  blue  for  the  znd. 

The  Foot  Guards  comprise  the  Grenadier  Guards,  the  Cold' 
stream  Guards,  the  Scots  Guards  and  the  Irish  Guards,  each 
(except  the  last)  of  three  battalions.  The  Grenadiers,  <mginally 
the  First  Foot  Guards,  represent,  a  royalist  infanUry  regiment 
which  served  with  the  exiled  princes  in  the  Spanish  army  and 
returned  at  the  Restoration  in  z66o.    The  Coldstream  Guards 
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are  a  New  Model  legimeiit,  and  w«ie  •riginally  called  the  I/>rd 
General's  (Monk's)  regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  Their  popular 
title,  which  became  their  official  designation  in  1670,  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  army  with  whicl^  Monk  restored  the 
monarchy  crossed  the  Tweed  into  England  at  the  village  of 
Coldstream,  and  that  his  troops  (which  were  afterwards,  except 
the  two  units  of  horse  and  foot  of  which  Monk  himself  was 
colonel,  disbanded)  were  called  the  Coldstreamers.  The  two 
battalions  of  Scots  Fool  Guards,  which  regiment  was  separately 
raised  and  maintamed  in  Scotland  after  the  Restoration,  marched 
to  London  in  1686  and  16S8  and  were  brought  on  to  the  English 
Establishment  in  1707.  In  George  III.'s  reign  they  were  known 
as  the  Third  Guards,  and  from  1831  to  1877  (when  the  present 
title  was  adc^ted)  as  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 

The  Irish  Guards  (one  battalion)  were  formed  in  1902,  after 
the  South  African  War,  as  a  mark  of  Queen  Victoria's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  the  various  Irish  regiments  of 
the  line.*  The  dress  of  the  Foot  Guards  is  generally  similar 
in  all  four  regiments,  scarlet  tunic  with  blue  coUars,  cuffs  and 
shoulder-straps,  blue  trousers  and  high,  rounded  bearskin  cap. 
The  regimental  distinctions  most  easily  noticed  are  these.  The 
Grenadiers  wear  a  small  white  plume  in  the  boiirskin,  the  Cold- 
streams  a  similar  red  one,  the  Scots  none,  the  Irish  a  blue^reen 
one.  The  buttons  on  the  tunic  are  spaced  evenly  for  the 
Grenadiers,  by  twos  for  the  CoIdstreains,by  threes  for  the  Scots 
and  by  fours  for  the  Irish.  The  band  of  the  modern  cap  is  red 
for  the  Grenadiers,  white  for  the  Coldstreams,  "diced"  red  and 
white  -(chequers)  for  the  Scots  and  green  for  the  Irish.  Former 
privileges  of  foot  guard  regiments,  such  as  higher  brevet  rank 
in  the  army  for  their  regimental  officers,  are  now  abolshed,  but 
Guards  are  still  subject  exclusively  to  the  command  of  their 
own  officers,  and  the  officers  of  the  Foot  Guards,  like  those  of  the 
Household  Cavalry,  have  special  duties  at  court.  Neither  the 
cavalry  nor  the  infantry  guards  serve  abroad  in  peace  time  as 
a  rule,  but  in  1907  a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  which  it  was  at 
that  time  proposed  to  disband,  was  sent  to  Egypt.  "  Guards' 
Brigades  "  served  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  in  the  Crimea,  in 
Egypt  at  various  times  from  1887  to  1898  and  in  South  Africa 
1899-1902.  The  last  employment  of  the  Household  Cavalry 
as  a  brigacie  in  war  was  at  Waterloo,  but  composite  regiments 
made  up  from  officers  and  men  of  the  Life  Guards  and  Blues  were 
employed  in  Egypt  and  in  S.  Africa. 

The  aovereigns  of  France  had  guards  ia  thdr  servke  in  Mero- 
vineian  tiroes,  and  their  houaeholq  forces  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  ihc  history  of  medieval  wars.  Louis  XI.  was,  however,  the  first 
to  regularize  their  somewhat  loose  organization,  and  he  did  so  to 
such  good  purpose  that  Francis  I.  had  no  less  than  8000  guardsmen 
organized,  subdivided  and  permanently  under  arms.  The  senior 
umt  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps  was  the  famous  company  of  Scottish 
archers  (Compagnie  icossatse  de  la  Garde  du  Corps  du  Rot),  which 
was  originaily  formed  (1418)  from  the  Scottish  contingents  that 
assisted  the  French  in  the  Hundred  Years*  War.  Scott  s  Quentin 
Duruard  eives  a  picture  of  life  in  the  corps  as  it  was  under  Louis  XL 
In  the  following  century,  however,  its  regimental  history  becomes 
somewhat  confused.  Two  French  companies  were  addea  by  Louis 
XI.  and  Francis  I.  and  the  Gardes  du  Corps  came  to  consist  ex- 
clusively of  cavalry.  About  i6m  neariy  all  the  Scots  then  serving 
went  into  the  "regiment  d'Hebron"  and  theace  later  into  the 
British  regular  arra^  (see  Hepburn,  Sib  Toiin).  Thereafter,  though 
the  titles,  distinctions  and  privileges  of  the  original  Archer  Guard 
were  continued,  it  was  recruited  from  native  Frenchmen,  preference 
being  (at  any  rate  at  first)  given  to  those  of  Scottish  descent.  At 
its  disbandmeot  in  1791  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Gardes  dm  CorpB, 
it  contained  few,  if  any,  native  Scots.  There  was  also,  for  a  short 
time  (1643-1660),  an  infantry  regiment  of  Gardes  icossaius. 

In  1671  the  title  of  Maison  SUUaire  du  Rei  was  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  household  that  was  distinctively  military.  It  came 
to  consist  of  4  companies  of  the  Gardtt  du  CortSt  2  oompaniea 
of  Mousfuetaires  (cavalry)  (formed  1632  and  1660).  i  company  of 
ChevauxUgers  (1570),  I  ot  Gendarmes  de  la  Maison  Rouge,  and  I  of 
Grenadiers  d  Ckaxd  (1676),  with  1  company  of  Gardes  de  la  Porte  and 
one  called  the  Ceni-Suuses,  the  bst  two  being  semi-military.  Thn 
laise  establishment,  which  did  not  include  all  the  guard  regiments, 
was  considerably  reduced  by  the  Count  of  St  Germain's  reforms  in 

*  The  "  Irish  Guards  "  of  the  Stuarts  took  the  sde  of  James  II., 
fought  against  William  III.  in  Ireland  and  lost  their  regimenul 
identity  m  the  Frendi  service  to  which  the  officera  and  sotdien 
transferred  themselves  on  the  abandonment  of  the  struggle. 


177s*  an  emit  the  Cwdes  du  Ctupt  and  the  CatHt^wave*  bcjui 
disbanded.  The  whole  of  the  ifatson  du  Rot,  with  the  exception 
of  the  semi-military  bodies  referred  to,  was  cavalry. 

The  Gardes  /ranfatsrs,  formed  in  1563,  did  not  fbrm  part  of  the 
MauoH.  They  were  an  infantry  regiment,  as  were  tne  famons 
Gardes  sutsses,  originally  a  Swiss  mercenary  regiment  in  the  Wars 
of  Religion,  which  was,  for  good  conduct  at  the  coaibat  of  Aroues, 
incorporated  in  the  permanent  establishment  by  Henry  IV.  la 
1589  and  in  the  guards  in  1615.  At  the  Revolution,  contrary  to 
expectation,  the  I^nch  Guards  sided  openly  with  the  Constitutional 
movement  and  were  disbanded  Tne  Swiss  Guards,  however^ 
bemg  foreigners,  and  therefore  unaffected  by  civil  troubles,  retained 
their  exact  discmline  and  devotion  to  the  court  to  the  day  on  which 
they  were  sacnhced  by  their  master  to  the  bullets  of  the  Marseillais 
and  the  pikes  of  the  mob  (August  to,  1793)  Their  tragic  fate  h 
commemorated  by  the  well-known  monument  called-  the  "  Lion  of 
Lucerne^"  the  work  of  Thorvaldsen,  erected  near  Luc<sne  in  1831. 
The  "  Constitutional,"  "  Revolutionary  "  and  other  guards  that 
were  created  after  the  abolition  of  the  Matson  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Swiss  are  unimportant,  hut  through  the  "  Directory  Guards  " 
they  form  a  nonunal  link  between  tne  household  troops  off  the 
monarchy  and  the  corps  which  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  "Guard  " 
in  history  TKc  Imperial  Guara  of  Napoleon  had  its  beginnings  ia 
art  escort  squadron  called  the  Corps  of  Guides,  which  accompanied 
him  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  17^1797  and  in  Egypt.  On 
becoming  First  Consul  in  1799  he  built  up  out  of  thb  and  off  the 
guard  01  the  Directory  a  small  corps  of  horse  and  foot,  called  the 
Consular  Guard,  and  this,  which  was  more  of  a  fighting  unit  than 
a  personal  bodyguard,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mareneo.  The 
Imperial  Guard,  into  which  it  was  converted  on  the  establishnient 
of  the  Empire,  was  at  first  of  about  the  stoength  off  a  diviaon. 
As  such  it  took  part  in  the  Austerlitz  and  Jena  campaigns,  but  alter 
the  conquest  of  Prussia  Napoleon  augmented  it,  and  divided  it  into 
the  "  Old  Guard  "  and  the  "  Young  Guard."  Subsequently  the 
"  Middle  Guard  "  was  created,  and  by  sacoessive  augmentations 
the  corps  of  the  guard  had  grown  to  be  S7>ooo  strong  in  iSl  1-1812 
and  81.000  in  i8ij.  It  preserved  its  general  character  as  a  ecrpt 
d'&tte  of  veterans  to  the  last,  but  from  about  1813  the"  Young 
Guard  "  was  recruited  dircctiv  from  the  best  of  the  annual  conscrifit 
contingent.  The  officers  held  a  higher  rank  in  the  army  than  their 
regimental  rank  in  the  Guards.  At  the  first  Restoratmn  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  Maison  du  Rot,  but  in  the  constitutional 
r^ime  of  the  second  Restoration  this  semi-medieval  form  of  body- 
guard was  given  up  and  replaced  by  the  Garde  Royale,  a  selected 
nghting  corps.  This  took  part  in  the  short  war  with  Spain  and  a 
portion  of  a  fought  in  Algeria,  but  it  waa  disbanded  at  the  July 
Revolution.  Louis  Philippe  had  no  real  guard  troops,  but  the 
memories  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  revived  by  Napoleon  III., 
who  formed  a  large  guard  corps  in  1851-1654.  This,  however, 
was  open  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  Napoleon  I.'s  guard  to  the 
objection  that  it  took  away  the  best  soldiera  from  the  line.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  i8;ro  there  have  been  no  guard  troops  ia 
France.  The  duty  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  the  president  is 
taken  in  the  ordinary  roster  of  duty  by  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
capital.  The  "  Republican  Guard  "  is  the  Paris  gendarmerie, 
recruited  from  old  soldiers  and  armed  and  trained  as  a  military  body,^ 

In  Austrio'Hungary  there  are  oiUy  small  bodies  of  household 
troops  (Archer  Body  Guard.  Trabant  Guard,  Hungarian  Crown 
Guards,  &c.)  analogous  to  the  British  Gentlemen  at  Arms  or  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard.  Similar  forces,  the  "  Noble  Guard  "  and  the  *'  Swiss 
Guard."  are  maintained  in  the  Vatican.  The  court  troops  of  Spain 
ace  called  "  halberdicra  "  and  armed  with  the  halbert.  « 


In  Rusna  the  Guard  is  organized  as  an  army  com.    It . 
special  privilegesi,  particuUriy  as  regards  officov'  advanoenaeat. 

In  Gmnany  the  distinction  betweenarmed  retainenand  "Guards  " 
is  well  marlwd.  The  army  is  for  prectkal  purposes  a  unit  under 
imperial  control,  while  household  troops  ("  castle^guarda  "  aa  they 
are  usually  called)  belong  individually  to  the  various  eoveieigns 
within  the  empire^  The  "  Guaids."  as  a  combatant  focoe  in  the 
army  are  those  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  constitute  a  strong  army 
corps.  This  has  grown  gradually  from  a  bodyguard  of  archers, 
aoo,  as  in  Great  Bntain,  the  functions  of  the  heavy  cavalry  regiments 
of  the  Guard  piestrve  to  some  extent  the  name  and  character  of  a 
body  gvard  (Gardes  du  Corps).  The  senaor  foot  guard  regiment  is 
also  personally  connected  with  the  royal  family.  The  convenioa 
of  a  palace-guard  to  a  combatant  force  is  due  chiefly  to  Frederick 
William  I.,  to  whom  drill  was  a  ruling  passioA,  and  who  substituted 
effective  rttimenu  for  the  ornamental  "  Trabant  Guard*  "  off  his 
father.  A  further  move  was  made  by  Frederidc  Che  Great  an  sub* 
stituting  for  Frederick  William's  expensive  ''giant "  regiment  of 
guards  a  larger  number  of  ordinary  soldiera,  w4iom  he  subjected 
to  the  sane  rigorous  training  and  made  a  eorpi  d^Mita,  Frederick 
the  Qeat  also  lormed  the  Body  Guard  alluded  to  above.  Neveithe 
less  in  1806  the  Guard  still  coaaiited  only  of  tnro  cavalry  regimente 
and  four  infantry  regiments,  and  it  was  the  example  off  Napoleon's 
imperial  guard  which  converted  this  force  into  a  corpa  of -affl  ama. 
In  1813  *^  stKngth  was  that  off  a  weak  division,  but  ia  i860  by 
slight  but  frequent  augmentations  it  haA  come  to  coaeist  of  aa 
army  cocps,  comj^ctc  with  all  auxiliary  services.    A  lew  gaaid 
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ii^iMfliU  bekiaguK  to  thtt  sauior  uqniimgm  are  oe«»tetf  in  the 
line  of  the  GermaQ  army.  In  war  the  Guard  is  employed  aa  a  unit, 
like  other  army  corps.  It  is  recruited  by  the  assignment  of  selected 
young  jnen  of  each  annual  contingent,  and  b  that  free  from  the 
feprooch  ai  the  French  Imperial  Guard,  which  took  tile  beat^tiaiiicd 
toidiecs  from  the  rcgiflsenta  of  the  line* 

OIFAB0-SH1P,  a  wuthip  stationed  at  Mine  port  or  harbour 
to  act  as  a  jstiard,  and  in  former  times  in  the  BritiA  navy  to 
teoeive  the  men  imptcssed  f(v  service.  She  iBiMlly  was  tlie 
flagship  of  the  admfral  oomraandiag  on  the  coast.  -  A  guaxd-bo^ 
is  a  boat  which  goes  the  round  of  a  fleet  at  anchor  to  see  that 
due  watdi  is  kept  at  night. 

617lRIG0»  a  lai^e  inland  state  of  Venemela  aeated  by  the 
terrilonal  redivinon  of  1904,  bounded  by  Arsgoa  and  Miranda 
00  the  N.,  Bennfldez  on  the  £.,  Bolivar  on  the  S.,  and  Zamora  on 
tlie  W.  Pop.  (1905  estimate),  78,117.  It  extendi  across  the 
northern  llanos  to  the  Orinoco  and  Apure  rivers  and  is  devoted 
almost  wholly  to  paotoni  porsnits,  exporting  cattle,  horses  and 
mules,  hides  and  skihs,  cheese  and  some  other  products.  The 
capital  is  Qilaboso,  and  the  other  principal  towns  afe  CamaguAii 
(pop.  3648)  on  the  Portuguesa  river,  Guayabol  (pop.  3146), 
on  a  small  tributaiy  of  the  Gu&rico  river,  and  Zaraza  (fOp. 
14,  $46)  on  the  Unare  river,  nearly  150  m.  S.E.  of  Car&cas. 

GVARIBIITO,  sometimes  incorrectly  named  GirsaaiEao,  the 
first  Paduan  painter  who  distinguished  himself.  The  only  dale 
distinctly  known  in  his  career  is  1365,  when,  having  aJceady 
acquired  high  renown  in  his  native  city,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Venetian  authorities  to  paint  a  Paradise,  and  some  incidents 
of  tlie  war  of  Spoleto,  in  the  great  council-hall  of  Venice.  These 
works  were  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  but  have  long  ago 
disappeared  under  repaintings.  His  works  in  Padua  have 
suffeied  much.  In  the  church  of  the  ErenUtani  are  allegories 
of  the  Planets,  and,  in  its  choir,  some  small  sacred  histories  in 
dead  colour,  such  as  an  Ecce  Homo;  also,  on  the  upper  walls, 
the  life  of  St  Augustine,  with  some  other  subjects.  A  few 
fragments  of  otlier  paintings  by  Guariento  are  still  extant  in 
Padua.  In  the  gallery  of  Bassano  is  a  Crucifisdon,  cardfully 
executed,  and  somewhat  superior  to  a  merely  traditional  method 
of  handling,  althouj^  on  the  whole  Guariento  must  rather  be 
classed  in  that  school  of  art  which  preceded  Gimabue  than  as 
having  advanced  in  his  vestiges;  likewise  two  other  works  in 
Bassano,  ascribed  to  the  same  hand.  Tlie  painter  is  buried  in 
tiie  church  of  S.  Bernardino,  Padua. 

OUABINI,  CAMILL04UARIN0  (1624-1683),  Italian  monk, 
writer  and  architect,  wai  bom  at  Modena  in  2634.  He  was  at 
once  a  learned  mathematician,  professor  of  literature  and 
philosophy  at  Ihlessina,  and,  from  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 
architect  to  Duke  Philibert  of  Savoy.  He  designed  a  very  large 
number  of  public  and  private  buildings  at  Turin,  mduding  the 
palaces  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  prince  of  Cadgnan,  and 
many  public  buildings  at  Modena,  Verona,  Vienna,  Pra^ie, 
Lisbon  and  Paris.    He  died  at  Milan  in  1683. 

GUABINI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1537-1612),  Italian  poet, 
author  of  the  Pastor  jidOy  was  bom  at  Ferrara  cm  the  xoth  of 
I>eceml>er  2537,  just  seven  years  before  the  bn-th  of  Tasso.  '  He 
was  descended  from  Guarino  da  Verona.  The  young  Battista 
studied  both  at  Pisa  and  Padua,  whence  he  was  called,  when  not 
yet  twenty,  to  profess  moral  philosophy  in  the  schoob  of  his 
native  city.  He  inlKrited  considemble  wealth,  and  was  able  early 
in  life  to  marry  Taddea  de'  Bendedei,  a  lady  of  good  birth.  .  In 
1567  he  entered  the  service  of  Alphonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara, 
thus  beginning  the  court  career  whicb  was  destined  to  prove  a 
constant  source  of  disappointment  and  annoyance  to  him. 
Though  he  cultivated  poetry  for  pastime,  Guarini  aimed  at 
state  employment  as  the  serious  business  of  his  life,  and  managed 
to  be  sent  on  various  embassies  and  missions  by  his  ducal  master. 
There  was,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  x6lh  century  no  c^por- 
tunity  for  a  man  of  energy  and  intellectual  ability  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  petty  sphere  of  Italian  diplomacy.  The  time  too 
had  passed  when  the  professiott  of  a  (^urtier,  painted  in  such 
glowing  terms  by  Casliglione,  could  confer  either  profit  or 
honour.  It  is  true  that  the  court  of  Alphonso  presented  a 
brilliant  spectacle  to  Europe,  with  Tasso  lor  titular  |wet,  and 


an  attractive  dicle  of  aocoinplidtod  ladies.  But  the  hat  duke 
of  Fernra  was  an  illiberal  patron,  feeding  his  servants  with 
promises,  and  ever  ready  to  treat  them  with  the  brutality  that 
condemned  the  author  of  the  Ccnualemmo  libaraia  to  a  mad- 
house. Guarini  spent  his  time  and  money  to  little  purpose, 
suffered  from  the  spite  and  ill-will  of  two  successive  seaetaiieSt— 
Pigna  and  Mbntecatini, — quanelled  with  his  old  friend  Tasso, 
and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  of  service  found  himself  half- 
mined,  with  a  hoge  family  and  no  prospects.  When  Tasso  was 
condemned  to  S.  Anna,  the  duke  promoted  Guarini  to  the  vacant 
post  of  court  poet.  Then  fe  an  interesting  letter  extant  from 
the  latter  to  his  friend  Coroelio  Bentivoglio,  describing  the  efforts 
he  made  to  fill  this  place  appropriately.  "  I  strove  to  transform 
myself  into  another  person,  and,  like  a  player,  reassumed  the 
character,  costiune  and  feelings  of  my  youth.  Advanced  in 
manhood,  I  forced  myself  to  look  young;  I  turned  my  natural 
melancholy  into  artificial  gaiety,  affected  loves  I  did  not  feel, 
exchanged  wisdom  for  foUy,  and,  in  a  word,  passed  from  a 
philosopher  into  a  poet."  How  ill-adapted  he  felt  himself  to 
this  masquerade  life  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentence: 
"  I  am  already  in  my  forty-fourth  year,  the  father  of  eight 
children,  two  of  whom  are  old  enou|^  to  be  my  censors,  while 
my  daiighters  aro  of  an  age  to  marry.'*  Abandoning  so  ua> 
congeoid  a  strain  upon  his  faculties,  Guarini  retired  in  1582  to 
his  ancestral  farm,  the  Vilia  Guarina,  in  the  lovdy  country  that  lies 
between  the  Adige  and  Po,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  cares 
of  his  family,  the  nursing  of  his  dilapidated  fortunes  and  the 
composition  of  the  Pastor  fido.  He  was  not  haj^y  in  his 
domestic  lot;  for  he  had  lost  his  wife  young,  end  quarrcUed 
with  hb  elder  sons  about  the  division  of  his  estate.  Litigation 
seems  to  have  been  an  inveterate  vice  with  Guarini;  nor  was 
he  ever  free  from  legal  troubles.  After  studying  his  biography, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  our  minds  that  he  was  originall)^ 
a  man  of  robust  and  virile  tntdkct,  amUtiottS  of  greatness, 
confidoit  in  his  own  powers,  and  well  qualified  for  serious  affairs, 
whose  energies  found  no  proper  scope  for  their  exercise.  Literary 
work  offered  but  a  poor  ^jwre  for  such  a  character,  whUe  the 
enforced  inactivity  of  court  life  soured  a  naturally  capricknis 
and  choleric  temper.  (X  poetry  he  spoke  with  a  certain  tone  of 
condescension,  professing  to  practise  it  only  an  fais  leisure 
moments;  nor  are  his  mi^ellaaeoas  verses  of  a  quality  to  secure 
for  their  author  a  very  lasting  reputatk>n.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  fruit  of  his  retirement— a  disappointed 
courtier  past  the  prime  of  eariy  manhood — should  have  been  a 
dramatic  masterpiece  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  classics  of 
Italian  literature.  Deferring  a  farther  accotmt  of  the  Paster 
fido  for  the  present,  the  remaining  incidents  of  Guarmi's  restless 
life  may  be  briefly  told.  Ini  585  be  was  at  Turin  superintending 
the  first  public  performance  oi  his  drama,  whence  Alphonso 
recalled  him  to  Ferrara,  and  gave  him  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state.  This  reconciliation  between  the  poet  and  his  patron  did 
not  last  long.  Guarini  moved  to  Florence,  then  to  Rome,  and 
back  agaM  to  Florence,  where  be  established  himself  as  the 
courtier  of  Ferdinand  de'  Medici.  A  dishonourable  marriage, 
pressed  upon  his  son  Guarino  by  the  grand-duke,  roused  Uie 
natural  resentment  of  Guarini,  always  scrupuloiB  upon  the  point 
of  honour.  He  abandoned  the  Medicean  court,  and  took  refuge 
with  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino,  the  last  soon  of  the  Montefeltio*' 
della-Rovere  house.  Yet  he  found  no  satisfaction  at  Urbino^ 
"  The  <Ad  court  is  a  dead  institution,"  he  writes  to  a  friend; 
**  one  may  see  a  shadow  of  it,  but  not  the  substance  in  Italy  of 
to-day.  Ours  is  an  age  of  am>earanoes,  and  one  goes 
a-masquerading  aU  the  year."  This  was  true  enoogh.  Those 
dwindling  deadly-lively  little  residence  towns  of  Italian  ducal 
families,  whose  day  of  ^ory  was  over,  and  who  were  waiting 
to  be  slowly  absorbed  by  the  capacious  appetite  of  Austria, 
were  no  &t  places  for  a  man  of  energy  and  independence.  Guarini 
finally  took  refuge  in  his  native  Ferrara,  which,  since  the  death 
of  Alphonso,  had  now  devolved  to  the  papal  see.  Here,  and  at 
the  Villa  Guarina,  his  last  years  were  passed  in  study,  lawsuits, 
and  polemical  disputes  with  his  contemporery  jcritSa,  until 
i6ta,  when  he  died  at  Vedioe  in  hia  seventy-fifth  year. . 
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Tht  Poflkir  fid9  (fint  puUisbed  in  1590)  is  a  pastoral  dimma 
composed  not  without  reminiscences  of  Tasso's  Aminta.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  where  Goarinl  supposes  it  to  have  beco 
the  costom  to  sacrifice  a  maidea  yearly  to.  Diana.  But  an 
oracle  has  declared  that  whoi  two  scions  of  divine  liaeaipe  are 
united  in  marriage,  and  a  faithful  shepherd  has  atoned  for  the 
ancient  error  of  a  faithless  woman,  this  inhuman  rite  shall  ceasa 
The  plot  turns  upon  the  unexpected  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
contra^  to  all  the  schemes  which  had  been  devised  for  bringing 
it  to  accomplishment,  and  in  despite  of  apparent  improbabilities 
of  divers  kinds.  It  is  extremely  elaborate,  and,  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  cunning  mechanism,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Each 
motive  has  hten  carefully  prepared,  each  situation  amply 
developed.  Yet,  considered  as  a  play,  the  PaOor  fido  disap- 
points a  reader  trained  in  the  school  of  Sophocles  or  Shakeqseare. 
The  action  itself  seems  to  take  place  off  the  stage,  and  only  the 
lesults  of  action,  stationary  tableaux  representing  the  movement 
of  the  drama,  are  put  before  us  in  the  scenes.  Tlie  ait  is  lyrical, 
not  merely  In  form  but  in  spirit,  and  in  adaptation  to  the  re> 
4)uirements  of  music  which  demands  stationary  -exprestions  of 
emotion  for  devdopment.  The  characters  have  been  well 
considered,  and  are  exhibited  with  fpeax  truth  and  vividness; 
the  cold  and  eager  hunter  Silvio  contrasting  with  the  tender 
and  romantic  Mirtillo,  and  Corisca's  meretridous  arts  enhancing 
the  pure  affection  of  AmarillL  Dorinda  presents  another  type 
of  love  so  impulsive  that  it  prevails  over  a  maiden's  sense  of 
riiame,  while  the  courtier  Carino  brings  the  corruption  of  towns 
into  comparison  with  the  innocence  of  the  country.  In  Carino 
the  poet  painted  his  own  experience,  and  here  his  satire  upon  the 
court  of  Ferrara  is  none  the  less  biting  because  it  is  gravely 
measured.  In  Corisca  he  delineated  a  woman  vitiated  by  the 
same  town  life,  and  a  very  hideous  portrait  has  he  drawn. 
Though  a  satirical  clement  was  thus  introduced  into  the  Pastor 
fido  in  order  to  relieve  its  ideal  picture  of  Arcadia,  the  whole 
play  is  but  a  study  of  contemporary  feeling  in  Italian  society. 
There  is  no  true  rusticity  whatever  in  the  drama.  This  corre- 
spondence with  the  spirit  of  the  age  secured  its  success  during 
Guarini's  lifetime;  this  made  it  so  dangerously  seductive  that 
Cardinal  BcUarmine  told  the  poet  he  had  done  more  harm  to 
Christendom  by  his  blandishments  than  Luther  by  his  heresy. 
Without  anywhere  transgressing  the  limits  of  decorum,  the 
Pastor  fido  is  steeped  in  sensuousncss;  and  the  immodesty 
of  its  pictures  is  <mhanced  by  rhetorical  concealments  more 
provocative  than  nudity.  Moreover,  the  love  described  is 
effeminate  and  wanton,  felt  less  as  passion  than  as  lust  en- 
veloped in  a  veil  of  sentiment.  We  divine  the  coming  age  of 
dcisbei  and  castrati.  Of  Guarini's  style  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise.  The  thought  and  experience 
of  a  lifetime  have  been  condensed  in  these  five  acts,  and  have 
found  expression  in  Linguage  brilliant,  classical,  chiselled  to 
perfection.  Here  and  there  the  taste  of  the  17th  century  makes 
itself  felt  in  frigid  conceits  and  forced  antitheses;  nor  does 
Guaiini  abstain  from  sententious  maxims  which  reveal  the 
moralist  rather  than  the  poet.  Yet  these  are  but  minor  blemishes 
in  a  masterpiece  of  diction,  glittering  and  faultless  like  a  polished 
bas-relief  of  hard  Corinthian  bronze.  That  a  single  pastoral 
should  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  literature 
seems  astonishing,  until  we  reflect  that  Italy,  upon  the  dose  of 
the  x6th  century,  expressed  itsdf  in  the  Pastor  fido,  and  that 
the  influence  of  this  drama  was  felt  through  all  the  art  of  Europe 
till  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  a  mere  play.  The 
sensual  refinement  proper  to  an  age  of  social  decadence  found 
in  it  the  most  exact  embodiment,  and  made  it  the  code  of 
gaUantry  for  the  next  two  centuries.  ..... 

The  best  edition  of  the  Pastor  fido  is  the  20th.  oublished  at  Venice 
(Ciotti)  in  1603.  The  roost  coovenient  is  that  of  Barbara  (Floreoce, 
x866).  For  Gujirini's  miscellaneous  RiiM,  the  Ferrara  edition,  in 
4  vols.,  1737,  may  be  consulted.  His  polemical  writings,  Verato 
prima  and  secoitdo,  and  his  pnose  comedy  called  Idropieot  were 
pubUshedat  Venice,  Florence  and  Roffle»  between  1588  and  161a. 

(JA-S) 

CHTARIHO,  also  known  as  Vasinus,  and  sumamed  from 

his  birthplace  Favobxnus,  FMKvomms  or  Camus  (^.  1450- 


1537),  Italian  leiioogiapber  and  scbolar,  wm  bote  at  Fa 
near  Camerino,  studied  Greek  and  Latin  at  Florence  under 
Politian,  and  afterwards  became  for  a  time  the  pupil  of  Lascaiis. 
Having  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  he  now  gave  himsdf 
with  great  seal  to  Greek  lexicography;  and  in  1496  puhKUied 
his  Tkesatirms  comueopiac  <l  kerti  Adomdis,  «  oollectlon  of 
thirty-four  grammatical  tracts  in  Greek.  He  for  some  Une 
acted  as  tutor  to  Giovanni  dd  Media  (afterwards  Leo  X.),  and 
also  held  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  the  Medicean  libnuy  at 
Florence.  In  15x4  Leo  appointed  him  bishop  of  Nocera.  In 
15x7  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Apopkthtgmata  of  Joannes 
Stobaeus,  and  in  1523  appeared  his  ^ymologicum  mapium,  am 
tkesaufms  umvtrsae  linptae  Craeeae  e*  muUit  vanisque  asUorHma 
eoUectuSf  a  compilation  which  has  been  frequouly  reprinted, 
and  which  has  laid  subsequent  scholars  under  great  tbou^  not 
always  acknowledged  obligations. 

GUARUIO  [GUARIlfUS]  AA  VERCWA  (x370*<46o).  ooe 
of  the  Italian  restwers  of  classical  learning,  was  boni  in  1370 
at  Verona,  and  studied  Greek  at  Constantinople,  where  for  five 
years  he  was  the  pupil  of  Manud  Chryaoloras.  When  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  two 
cases  of  precious  Greek  MSS.  which  he  had  been  at  great  pains 
to  collect;  it  is  said  that  the  loss  of  one  of  these  by  diipwrcck 
caused  him  such  distress  that  his  hair  turned  grey  in  a  single 
night.  He  supported  himself  as  a  teacher  of  Greek,  first  at 
Verona  and  afterwards  in  Venice  and  Florence;  in  1436  he 
became,  through  the  patronage  of  Liond,  marquis  of  £ste, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Ferrara;  and  in  1438  and  following  yean 
he  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  Greeks  at  the  councils  of  Fcnaia 
and  Florence.    He  died  at  Ferraca  on  the  X4th  otf  December  1460. 

His  prindpal  works  are  trandations  of  Strabo  and  of  some  of  the 
Lives  of  Plutarch,  a  compendium  of  the  Greek  grammar  of  Chry- 
soleras,  and  a  series  of  commentaries  00  Pcrsius,  Juvenal,  Martial 
and  on  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  See  Rosmini. 
Vila  t  diuiptina  di  Guarino  (i 805-1806);  Sabbadini,  Guartm 
Veroneso  (1885) ;  Sandys,  HisL  Class,  Sckol,  it  (1908). 

GDARNIERL  or  Guaknerius,  a  celebrated  family  of  Yxolin- 
makers  of  Cremona.  The  first  waa  Andreas  (c.  x6a6-t698), 
who  worked  with  Antonio  Stradivari  in  the  worksh<9  of  Nicob 
Amati  (son  of  Gcronimo).  Violins  of  a  modd  original  ta  him 
are  dated  from  the  sign  of  "  St  Theresa  "  in  Coemona.  His  smi 
Joseph  (x666-<.  1739)  made  instruments  at  first  l&e  hb  father's, 
but  later  in  a  style  of  his  own  with  a  narrow  waist;  his  soa, 
Peter  of  Venice  (b.  1695),  w>s  *^  &  fine  maker.  Another  son 
of  Andreas,  Peter  (Pietro  Giovanni),  commonly  known  as 
'*  Peter  of  Cremona "  (b.  1655),  metved  from  Cremona  and 
settled  at  Mantua,  where  he  too  worked  "  sub  signo  Sonctae 
Tcresae."  Peter's  violins  again  showed  considerable  variations 
from  those  of  the  other  Guarnieri.  Hart,  in  his  work  on  the 
violin,  says,  "  There  is  increased  breadth  between  the  sound- 
holes;  the  sound-hole  is  rounder  and  more  perpendicular; 
the  middle  bouts  are  more  contracted,  and  the  modd  is  more 
raised." 

The  greatest  of  all  the  Guarnieri,  however,  was  a  nephew  of 
Andreas,  Joseph  del  Gesu  (1687-1745),  whose  title  originates 
in  the  I.U.S.  inscribed  on  his  tidcetSb  His  master  was  Caspar 
di  Salo.  Bh  conception  follows  that  of  the  early  Bresciaa 
makers  in  the  boldness  of  outline  and  the  massive  coostructioa 
which  aim  at  the  production  of  tone  nther  than  visual  perfectioa 
of  form.  The  great  variety  of  his  work  in  size,  modd,  ftc, 
represents  his  various  experiments  in  the  direction  of  discovering 
this  tone.  A  stain  or  sap-mark,  paralld  with  the  finger-board 
on  both  sides  appears  on  the  bellies  of  most  of  his  instruments. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  a  great  many  spurious 
instruments  ascribed  to  this  master  have  poured  over  Europe. 
It  was.  not  until  Paganini  played  on  a  "Joseph  "  that  the  taste 
of  amateurs  turned  from  the  sweetness  of  the  Amati  and  the 
Stradivarius  violins  in  favour  of  the  robustcr  tone  of  the  Joseph 
Guarnerius.    See  ViouN. 

OUASTALLA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia,  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Reggio,  from  which  it  is  iS  m.  N.  by  road, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  79  ft.  above  sea-Ievd.  It  is  also 
ooonoaed  by  rail  with  Paona  and  Mantua  (via  Susaara).    Pbp. 
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(»90x)a  10158  {fMnk};  iiiHOi  (ctmiHune).  U  his  i6tlfe<tttttry 
lonificttioDs.  Hie  cathedral^  dflUi^  (roa.  Ihe  lothceniary, 
bas  becD  frequently  restored.  GuMialla  was  founded  by  the 
Lombards  in  the  7tb  century;  to.  the  church  ol  the  Pievc  Pope 
Paachal  IX.  hrld  a  council  in  1106.  in  1J07  it  was  aeiaed  by 
Gibeito  da  Corrcggio  of  Parma.  In.  1403  it  passed  to  Guiio 
Torello,  ccusin  of  Filippo  Maria  Viaconli  of  Mihin.  In  1539  it 
was  sold  by  the  last  female  descendant  of  the  TorcUi  to  Ferrante 
Gontaga  In  j6>i  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  duchy,  but  in  1748 
it  was  added  to  those  of  Parma  and  Piactnaa,  whose  history  it 
subsequently  followed. 

GUATBIIAiA  (sometimes  incorrectly  written  Guatimala), 
a  name  now  restricted  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala  and  to  its 
chief  city»  but  formerly  given  to  a  captaincy-general  of  Spanish 
America,  which  included  (he  fifteen  provinces  of  Chiapas, 
Sucfaitepequcs.  Escuinila,  Sonsonate,  San  Salvador,  Vera  Pas 
and  Peten,  Chiquimula,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Coata  Rica, 
Totooicapam,  Quezaltcnango,  Sololi,  Chimaltenango  and 
Sacatepeques, — or«  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  Central  America 
(except  Panama)  and  part  of  Mexico.  The  name  is  probably 
of  Aztec  origin,  and  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  mean  in  its 
native  form  Quauhtematlan,  **  Land  of  the  Eagle,"  or  "  Land 
of  Forest  **;  others,  writing  it  U^ha-tes-ma-Ia,  connect  it  with 
the  volcano  of  Agua  (i.e«  '*  water  ")•  and  fnteipret  it  as  **  mountain 
vomiting  water." 

The  republic  of  Guatemala  is  situated  between  xj*  42'  and 
1 7"  49'  N.,  and  &S*  to'  and  git'  50'  W.  (For  map,  see  Central 
Amerka.)  Pop.  (1903),  1,842,134;  area  about  48,250  sq.  m. 
Guatemala  !s*boundcd  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Mexico,  N.E.  by 
British  Honduras,  £.  by  the  Gulf  of  Hondurasi  and  the  republic 
of  Honduras,  S£.  by  Salvador  and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  frontier  towards  Mexico  was  determined  by  conventions 
of  the  27lh  of  September  1882,  the  17th  of  October  1883,  the 
I  St  of  April  1895,  and  the  8th  of  May  1899.  Staxting  from  the 
Paci^c,  it  ascends  the  river  Suchiate,  then  follows  an  irregular  line 
towards  the  north-east,  till  it  reaches  the  parallel  of  17"  49'  N., 
along  which  it  runs  to  the  frontier  of  British  Honduras.  This 
frontier,  by  the  convention  of  the  9th  of  July  1893,  coincides  with 
tbe  meridian  of  89**  20'  W.,  till  it  meets  the  river  Sarstoon  or 
Sarstun,  whkh  it  follows  eastwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

Phjiiad  i^escn'^iMi.— Guatemala  is  natwally  divided  into  five 
regioM  the  lowlands  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  volcanic  mounuins 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  •OK:allcd  plateaus  immediately  north  af 
these,  the  mountains  of  the  Atlantic  versant  and  the  plain  of  Pcten. 
(i)  The  coaatal  plains  extend  alone  the  entire  soutncrn  seaboard, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  50  m.,  and  nak  together  the  belts  of  similar 
territory  in  Salvador  and  the  district  of  Soconusco  in  Chiapas. 
Owiag  to  their  tn»pical  heat,  low  elevation  above  aea*lcvci.  and 
manmy  soil,  they  are  thinly  peopled,  and  contain  few  important 
towns  enecpt  the  seapoita.  (a)  The  precipitous  barrier  of  the 
Ssma  Madre,  vrtnch  doses  in 'the  coastal  ^ains  on  the  north,  is 
ttmHady  pnrionged  into  Salvador  and  Mexico.  It  is  known  near 
Guateaaala  dty  as  the  Siena  de  las  Nufacs,  and  enters  Mexico  as  the 
Sienra  de  Istatan.  It  forms  the  main  watershed  between  the 
Pac^  and  Atlantic  river  systems.  Its  summit  b  not  a  well-defined 
crest,  but  is  often  rounded  or  flattened  into  a  tablc^hind.  The 
dirBction  of  the  great  volcanic  conea,  which  rise  in  an  irregular  line 
above  it,  is  not  identical  with  the  main  axis  of  the  Sierra  itself. 
except  near  the  Mexican  frontier,  but  has  a  mote  southcrl)r  trend, 
especially  towards  Salvador;  here  the  base  of  many  of  the  igneous 
peaks  rests amooe  the  southern  f  oothillsof  the  range.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  aonfivide  the  Siena  Madre  into  a  northern  and  a 
vol^nic  chain;  for  the  volcanoes  are  isolated  by  stretches  of  com- 
psratively  low  country;  at  least  thirtoen  considerable  streams 
flow  down  between  them,  from  the  main  watcrshod  to  the  sea. 
Viewed  from  the  coast,  the  volcanic  cones  seem  to  rise  directly 
from  the  central  height*  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  above  which  they 
ttiwcr;  but  in  reality  their  bases  are,  as  a  rqlc,  farther  south. 
East  of  Tacana,  which  marks  the  Mexican  fromicr.  and  is  variously 
estimatsd  at  13.976  ft.  and  13.090  ft.,  and  if  the  higher  estimate 
be  correct  is  the  loftiest  peak  in  Central  America,  the  principal 
vokaaoes  are— Tajamuko  or  Tajumuko  (13,517  ft.);  Santa  Maria 
(12467  ft.),  which  «ws  in  eruption  during  190a,  after  centuries  of 

Juiescence,  in  which  its  dopes  bad  been  overgrown  by  dense  forests; 
.ticUn  (11,719).  overlooking  the  lake  of  that  name;  Acatenango 
(13.615),  «^ich  shares  the  daim  of  Tacana  to  be  the  highest  mountam 
of  Central  America:  Fuego  (tA  "fire,"  variously  estimated  at 
■s,795  ft.  and  la,^  ft.),  which  reoctved  its  name  from  its  activity 
at  thaciaae of  thaSpanish conquest ;  Agua  (i«.  **  water.*'  i»ii39 ft*J> 


so  named  ra  flat  because  It  destroyed  the  former  capiUl  of  Guate- 
mala with  a  deluee  of  water  frOro  its  flooded  crater;  and  Pacaya 
(t)39o],  a  group  01  igneous  peaks  which  were  in  eruption  in  1870. 
(3)  The  iio^altcd  plateaus  which  ektend  north  of  the  Sierra  Madie 
arc  in  fact  high  valleys,  rather  than  table-lands,  enclosed  by  moun* 
tains.  A  belter  idea  of  this  n^ion  is  conveyed  by  the  native  name 
Altos,,  or  hiKhlands,  although  that  term  includes  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  mean  elevation  is  greatest  in 
the  west  (Altos  of  (^ezaltcnango)  and  least  in  the  east  (Altos  of 
CuatemabX.  A  few  of  the  streams  of  the  Pacific  slope  actually 
rise  in  the  Altos,  and  force  a  way  through  the  Sierra  Madre  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  ravines.  One  large  rivor,  the  Chiaoy,  escapes  north- 
wards touartls  the  Atlantic.  (4)  The  relief  of  the  mountainous 
country  which  lies  north  of  the  Altos  and  drains  into  the  Atlantic 
is  varied  by  innumerable  terraces,  ridges  and  undcrialls;  but  its 
general  configuration  is  admirably  compared  by  E.  Rcclus  with  the 
appearance  01  "a  stormy  sea  breaking  into  parallel  billows"  {Uni- 
termt  Ceofr^phy,  ed.  E.  G.  Ravcnsicio,  div.  xxxiii.,  p.  212).  The 
parallel  ranges  extend  east  and  west  with  a  slight  southerly  curve 
towards  their  centres.  A  range  called  the  Sierra  de  Chama,  which, 
however,  changes  its  name  /rcqueotly  from  place  to  place,  strikes 
eastward  towards  British  Honduras,  and  is  connected  by  low  hUU 
with  the  Cockscomb  Moontaini;  another  similar  range,  the  Sierra 
de  Santa  Cruz,  continues  east  to  Cape  Cocoti  between  the  Polochk 
and  the  Sarstoon;  and  a  third,  the  Sierra  de  las  Minas  or,  in  it* 
eastern  nortion.  Sierra  del  Mico,  stretches  between  the  Polochic 
and  the  Motania.  Between  Honduras  and  Guatemala  the  frontier 
is  formed  by  the  Sierra  de  Mcrendon.  (5)  The  great  plain  of  Peten, 
which  compri^  about  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  Guatemala, 
belongs  geographically  to  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  and  consists  ^ 
level  or  undulating  country,  covered  with  grass  or  forest.    Its 

Eopulation  numbers  less  than  two  per  sq.  m.,  although  many  districts 
ave  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil  and  abundance  of  water.  The  greater 
part  of  this  region  is  uncultivated,  and  only  utilized  as  pasture  by 
the  Indians,  who  form  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

Guatemala  is  richly  watered.  On  the  western  side  of  the  sierras 
the  versant  u  short,  and  the  streams,  while  very  numerous,  are 
consequently  small  and  rapid;  bat  on  the  caatcm  side  a  number 
of  t  he  rivers  attain  a  very  considerable  development.  The  Motaguai 
whose  principal  head  stream  is  called  the  Rio  Grande,  has  a  course 
of  about  250  m.,  and  is  navigable  to  within  90  m.  of  the  capital, 
which  la  situated  on  one  of  its  confluents,  the  Rk>  de  las  Vacas.  ft 
forms  a  delta  on  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  Of  similar 
importance  is  the  Polochic,  which  is  about  180  ra.  in  length,  and 
navigable  about  20  m.  above  the  river-port  of  Telcra&n.  Before 
reaching  the  (jolfo  Amatioue  it  passes  through  the  Colfo  DiUce, 
or  Ixabal  l^ke,  and  thcGolfcte  Dulcc.  A  vast  number  of  streams, 
among  which  are  the  Chixoy,  the  Guadalupe,  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Pasion.  unite  to  form  the  Usumacinta.  whose  noble  current  pames 
along  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  flowing  on  through  Chuapas  and 
Tabasco,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Campeche.  The  Chiapas  follows  a 
similar  course. 

There  are  several  extensive  lakes  in  Guatemala.  The  Lake  of 
Peten  <fr  Laguna  de  Floras,  in  the  centre  of  the  department  of 
Peten.  is  an  irregular  basin,  about  27  ni.  long,  with  an  extreme 
breadth  of  13  m.  In  an  island  in  the  western  portion  stands  Florcs. 
a  town  well  known  to  American  antiquaries  for  the  number  of  ancient 
idols  whidi  have  been  recovered  from  its  soil.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake  js  the  sulactite  cave  c^  Jobitsinal,  of  great  local  celebrity) 
and  in  its  depths,  according  to  the  popular  legend,  may  still  be  dis- 
cerned the  stone  image  ot  a  horse  that  belonged  to  Cortes.  The 
Colfo  Duice  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  f rc»h-water  lake,  although  so 
near  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  36  m.  long,  and  would  be  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  harbour  if  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Duloe  did  not  prevent  the  upward  passage  of  seafaring  vessela. 
As  a  contrast  the  Lake  of  AtitlAn  (o.v.)  is  a  land«locked  txisin  ent 
compassed  with  lofty  mountains.  About  9  m.  S.  of  the  capital  lies 
the  Lake  of  AmatitUn  (q.9.}  with  the  town  of  the  same  name.  On 
the  borders  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala  there  is  the  Lake  of  Guija, 
about  20  m.  long  and  12  broad,  at  a  height  of  2100  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  connected  by  the  river  (htuma.  with  the  Lake  of  Ayarxa 
which  lies  about  1000  ft.  higher  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

The  geology,  fauna  and  flora  of  Guatemala  are  discussed  under 
CBWraAL  Ambrica.  The  bird-life  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
rich :  one  bird  of  magnificent  plumage,  the  qnetxal,  qulial  or  qoesal 
{Tro^om  respUndens),  has  been  chosen  as  the  national  emuem. 

Cfunalr.— "The  climate  is  healthy,  except  on  the  coasts,  where 
malarial  fever  is  prevalent.  The  rainy  season  in  the  interior  Usts 
from  May  to  October,  but  on  the  coast  sometimes  continues  till 
December.  The  coldest  month  is  January,  and  the  warmest  is 
May.  TheavcragetcmperaturesfortMsemonthsatplacesof different 
altitudes,  as  given  bv  Dr  Kari  Sapper,  are  shown  on  tnc  following  page« 

The  average  rainfall  Is  very  heavy,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
where  the  prevailing  winds  are  charged  with  moisture  from  the  CTuIr 
of  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  Sea:  at  Tual,  a  high  station  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  it  reaches  195  in.;  in  central  GuatemaU  it  is  only 
27  in.  T'owards  the  Atlantic  rain  often  occurs  in  the  dry  season, 
and  there  is  a  local  saying  near  the  C«olfo  Dulce  that  it  rains 
thirteen- months  in  the  year."    Fogs  are  not  rare.    In  Guatemala, 
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as  in  other  parts  of  Central  America  {q.v.),  each  of  the  three  climatic 
zones,  cold,  temperate  and  hot  {tierra  /ria,  tUrra  Umplada,  iurra 
calitnte)  has  its  special  characteristics,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  generalize 
about  the  dtmate  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Natural  Products. —The  minerals  discovered  in  Guatemala  include 
gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper^  mercury,  antimonjr,  coal,  aaJt  and 
sulphur;  but  it  is  uncertam  if  manv  of  those  exist  in  quantities 
sumctent  to  repay  exploitation.  Gola  is  obtained  at  Las  Quebiadas 
near  Ixabal,  silver  in  the  departments  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Chtquimula, 
salt  in  those  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Alta  Vera  Pax.  During  the  17th 
century  gold-washing  was  carried  on  by  Enelish  miners  in  the 
Motagua  valley,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded  ricn  profits;  hence  the 
name  of  "  Gold  Coast "  was  not  infrequently  given  to  the  Atlantic 
littoral  near  the  mouth  of  the  Motagua. 

The  area  of  forest  has  only  been  seriously  diminished  in  the 
west,  and  amounted  to  2030  sq.  m.  in  1904.  Besides  rubber,  it 
yields  many  valuable  dve-woods  and  cabinet-woods,  such  as  cedar, 
mahogan]^  and  logwood.  Fruits,  grain  and  medicinal  plants  are 
obtained  in  |^t  abundance,  especially  where  the  soil  is  largely  of 
volcanic  origin,  as  in  the  Altos  and  Sierra  Madre.  Parts  of  the 
Peten  district  are  equally  fertile,  maixe  in  this  region  yielding  two 
hundredfold,  from  unmatured  soil.  The  vegetable  products  of 
Guatemala  include  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  oranges, 
vanilla,  aloes,  agave,  ipecacuanha,  castor-oil,  sarsaparilla,  cinchona, 
tobacco,  indigo  and  the  wax-plant  {Myrica  ccrifera). 

Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  of  Guatemala,  who  tend  to 
increase  rapidly  owing  to  the  high  birth-rate,  low  mortality, 
and  low  rate  of  emigration,  numbered  in  1903  x, 842,134,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  Central  America. 
FuUy  60%  are  pure  Indians,  and  the  remainder,  classed  as 
Ladinos  or  "  Latins  **  (i.e.  Spaniards  in  speech  and  mode  of  life), 
comprise  a  large  majority  of  half-castes  (mestitos)  and  civilized 
Indians  and  a  smaller  proportion  ol  whites.  It  includes  a 
foreign  population  of  about  x  2,000  Europeans  and  North 
Americans,  among  them  being  many  Jews  from  the  west  of  the 
United  States.  There  arc  important  German  agricultural 
settlements,  and  many  colonists  from  north  Italy  who  arc  locally 
called  TircUses,  and  despised  by  the  Indians  for  their  industry 
and  thrifL  About  half  the  births  among  the  Indians  and  one- 
third  among  the  whites  are  illegitimate. 

No  part  of  Centra!  America  contains  a  greater  diversity  of 
tribes,  and  in  x 883  Otto  StoU  estimated  the  number  of  spoken 
languages  as  eighteen,  although  east  of  the  meridian  of  Lake 
AmatitUn  the  native  speech  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
and  been  replaced  by  Spanish.  The  Indians  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Maya  stock,  which  predominates  throughout  Peten,  or 
to  the  allied  Quich6  race  which  is  well  represented  in  the  Altos 
and  central  districts.  The  Itzas,  Mopans,  Lacandons,  Chols, 
Pokonchi  and  the  Pokomans  who  inhabit  the  large  settlement 
of  Mixco  near  the  capital,  aU  belong  to  the  Maya  family;  but 
parts  of  central  and  eastern  Guatemida  are  peopled  by  tribes 
distinct  from  the  Mayas  and  not  found  in  Mexico.  In  the  i6th 
century  the  Mayas  and  Quich£s  had  attained  a  high  level  of 
civilization  (see  Central  America,  Arckaeohgy),  and  at  least 
two  of  the  Guatemalan  languages,  Quich6  and  Cakchiquel, 
possess  the  rudiments  or  the  relics  of  a  literature.  The  Quich6 
Popol  Vuk,  or  "  Book  of  History,"  which  waft  translated  into 
Spanish  by  the  Dominican  friar  Ximenes,  and  edited  with  a 
French  version  by  Brasseur  de  Botu-bourg,  Is  an  important 
document  for  students  of  the  local  myths.  In  appearance  the 
various  Guatemalan  tribes  differ  veiy  little;  in  almost  all  the 
characteristic  type  of  Indian  is  short  but  muscular,  with  low 
forehead,  prominent  cheek-bones  and  straight  black  hair.  In 
character  the  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  peaceable,  though  conscious 
of  their  numerical  superiority  and  at  times  driven  to  join  in  the 
revolutions  which  so  often  disturb  the  course  of  local  politks; 
they  are  often  intensely  religious,  but  with  a  lew  exceptioDi 


are  thriftlcas,  indolent  and  inveterate  gambleis. 
fraduUf  or  brotherhoods,  each  with  its  patron  saint  and  male 
and  female  chieb,  exist  largdy  to  organiae  public  festivals,  and 
to  purchase  wooden  masks,  costumes  and.  decorations  tw  the 
dances  and  dramas  in  which  the  Indians  delight.  These  dramas, 
which  deal  with  reUgioos  and  historical  subjects,  are  of  bdiao 
origin,  and  somewhat  resemUc  the  mystery-plays  of  medieval 
Europe,  a  resemblance  heightened  by  the  introdoction,  due  to 
Spanish  missionaries,  of  Christian  saints  and  heroes  snch  as 
Chariemagne.  The  Indians  are  devoted  to  bull-fighting  and 
cock-fighting.  Choral  singing  is  a  popular  amusement,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  Spanish  guitar  and  native  wind-instruments. 
The  Indians  have  a  habit  of  consuming  a  yellowtsh  edible  earth 
containing  sulphur;  on  pilgrimages  they  obtain  images  moulded 
of  this  earth  at  the  shrines  they  visit,  and  eat  the  images  as  a 
pn^hylactic  against  disease.  Maize,  beans  and  banaaaSi  varied 
occasionally  with  dried  meat  and  fresh  pork,  form  their  atapis 
diet;  drunkenness  is  common  on  pay*dayS(a]id  festivals,  when 
large  quantities  of  a  fieiy  brandy  called  ckkka  are  OMWinied. 

Chief  Towns. — ^The  ca|MtaI  of  the  republic,  Guatemala  or  Coate- 
mala  la  Nueva  (pop.  190^  about  07,000}  and  the  cities  of  Quexal- 
tcnango  (31,000).  Totonicapam  (28,000),  Coban  (75^000),  Scroll 

517,006),  Esciiintla  (ta,ooo),  Huehiteunango  (ia,ooo),  AmatitUn 
10,000)  and  Atitlia  (9000)  are  described  under  atpatata  hcariinaSi 
Lll  the  chief  towns  except  the  seaports  are  situated  within  the 
mountainous  region  where  the  climate  u  temperate.  Retalhulea. 
among  the  southern  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  coffee  production,  and  n  oonaected  by  rail  with  the 
Pacific  port  of  Cnamperico,  a  very  unhoplthy  place  in  the  wee 
season.  Both  Rctalhuleu  and  Champerico  were,  like  Quezaltenango, 
Soloti,  and  other  towns,  temporarily  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of 
the  i8th  of  April  1902.  Santa  Cruz  Quich6,  23  m.  N.E.  oTToton- 
capam,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Quiche  kings,  but  has  aov 
a  Ljuiino  popuUtnn.  Ltvii^oa,  a  seaport  at  tlie  moutb  of  the 
Polochic  (here  called  the  R16  Duloe},  was  founded  in  iflo6,  and 
subsequently  named  after  the  author  of  a  code  of  Guatemalan  laws; 
few  vestiges  remain  of  the  Spanish  settlement  of  SevUla  la  Nueva. 
founded  in  1844,  and  of  the  English  colony  of  AbbotavUle,  founded 
in  1835, — both  near  Livingston.  La  Libcrtad,  also  called  byiu 
Indian  name  of  Saduc,  is  the  principal  town  of  Peten. 

Shipping  and  Communications. — The  republic  is  in  regular  steam 
communication  on  the  Atlantic  skle  with  New  Orleans.  New  York 
and  Hamburg,  by  vcaseb  whidh  visit  the  ports  of  3arrioa  (Santo 
Tomas)  and  Livingston.  On  the  southern  side  the  ports  ci  Saa 
los^,  Champerico  ana  Oc6s  are  visited  by  the  Pacific  mail  steamers, 
by  the  vessels  of  a  Hamburg  company  and  by  those  of  the  South 
American  (Chilean)  and  the  Pacific  Stoan  Navigatioa  Companies. 
Istapa,  formerly  the  principal  harbour  on  the  south  coaat,  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned  since  1853.  Gualan,  on  the  Motagoa. 
and  Pansos,  on  the  Polochic,- are  snuul  river>porta.  The  principal 
towns  are  connected  by  wagon  roads,  towards  the  constnictxoa  and 
maintenance  of  which  each  male  Inhabitant  is  required  to  pay  two 
pesos  or  give  four  days'  work  a  year.  There  are  coach  roatea  be- 
tween the  capital  and  (}uecaltcnango,  but  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  transport  is  still  on^  mule-back.    All  roe  railway  Kn 


have  been  built  since  1875.  The  main  ynes  are  the  Southern, 
belonging  to  an  American  company  and  ranniac  from  Saa  Jorf 
to  the  capital ;  the  Northern*  a  government  line  irom  the  capital 
to  Puerto  Barrios,  which  completes  the  interoceanic  railroad;  and 
the  Wcfllem,  from  Champerico  ro  Quesaltenango,  belongtng  to  a 
Guatemalan  company,  but  latgdy  under  German  raaaagenient. 
For  local  trafhc  there  are  aevenu  lines;  one  from  Istapa,  near  Saa 
J086,  to  Naranjo,  and  another  from  Oc6s  to  the  western  coffee 
plantatioiia.  On  the  Atlantic  slope  transport  is  effected  mainly  by 
river  tow-boats  from  Livingston  along  the  Golfo  Duke  mid  other 
lakes,  and  the  Polochic  river  as  far  aa  Paiume.N  The  narrow-gauge 
railway  that  serves  the  German  plantations  in  the  Vem  Paa  icgioa 
is  largely  owned  by  Germans. 

Guatemab  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1681;  but  its  Doatal  and 
telegmphk:  aorviccs  have  suffered  greatly  from  financial  oiScultics^ 
The  telephonic  systems  of  Guatemala  la  Nueva,  Qnesahenaago  and 
other  cities  are  owned  by  private  companies. 

Comnw€$  and  Jndnsvy.—Thtc  natunl  resources  of  Goatemala 
are  rich  but  undeveloped;  and  the  capital  necessary  for  their 
development  b  not  easily  obtained  in  a  country  vdiere  war,  re- 
volution and  economic  crises  recur  at  frequent  intervalai  where  the 
premium  on  gold  has  varied  by  no  less  than  500%  m  a  aiagfte 
year,  and  where  many  of  the  wealthiest  cities  and  agricultural 
districts  have  been  destroyed  by  earthquake  ia  one  day  (18th  of 
April  1902).  At  the  begianing  of  the  19th  century,  Guatem^  had 
practically  no  export  trade;  but  between  itas  and  1850  cochineal 
was  larfelyexpprted,  the  centre  of  production  hang,  the  Amatitlin 
district.  This  industry  was  rained  by  the  competition  of  chemical 
dyes,  and  a  substitute  was  found  m  the  cultivatian  «C     ^^ 
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CuBtmab  k  •nrpMcd  only-  by  Bnnl  and  Ae  EMt  iodin  is  the 
qnamhy  of  ooffee  it  exportB.  The  chief  phtatione  are  owned  and 
manafed  by  Germans;  more  than  hall  oi  the  crop  it  wnt  to  Ger- 
many, while  three-fifths  of  the  remainder  go  to  the  United  Sutcaaiid 
one-Mth  to  Great  Britain.  The  average  yearly  product  is  about 
yojooojotoo  lb.  worth  approximately  £1,300,000*  and  subiect  to  an 
export  duty  of  one  nM  dollar  (4s.)  per  quintol  tfoi  lb).  Sugar, 
banan^«,  tobacco  and  coom  are  also  cultivated;  but  much  of  the 
ngar  and  bananas,  most  ofthc  cocoa,  and  all  the  tobacco  are  coo- 
aumcd  in  the  country.  During  the  colonial  period,  the  cocoa  of 
western  Guatemab  and  Soconusco  was  reserved  on  account  of  its 
fine  flavour  for  the  Spinish  courc.  The  indigo  and  cotton  planta- 
tions yield  little  pront,  owing  to  foreign  competition,  and  have  in 
most  cases  been  converted  to  other  uses.  The  cultivation  of  bananas 
tends  to  increase,  though  more  slowly  than  in  other  Centml  American 
countries.  Grain,  sweet  potatoes  and  beans  are  grown  for  home 
consumption.  Cattle-farming  is  carried  on  in  the  high  pasture- 
lands  and  the  plains  of  Petea;  but  the  whole  number  of  sheep 
(77,000  in  1900)  and  pi^s  ^,000)  in  the  republic  is  inferior  to  the 
nvmbo'  kept  in  many  single  English  counties.    Much  of  the  wool 


is  sohf,  like  the  native  cotton,  to  Indian  and  Ladino  women,  who 
manufacture  coarse  cloth  and  Hnen  in  their  homes. 

By  the  Land  Act  of  idM  the  state  domains,  except  on  the  coasts 
and  frontiers,  were  divided  into  lots  for  sale.  The  largest  holding 
tenable  by  one  penon  under  this  act  waa  fixed  at  50  caDatlcrias,  or 
5625  acres:  the  price  varies  from  (ao  to  £80  per  caballcria  of  112 1 
acres.  Free  granta  of  uncultivated  land  are  romctioies  made  to 
immi^aats  (including  foreign  companies),  to  persons  who  undertake 
to  build  roads  or  railways  through  their  allotments,  to  towns, 
villages  and  schools.  The  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  planta- 
tions is  often  akin  to  slavery,  owing  to  the  system  adopted  by  some 
planters  of  making  naytaents  in  advance,  for  the  Indians  iooii  spend 
their  earnings,  and  thus  •contract  debts  which  can  only  be  repaid 
by  long  service. 

In  additbn  to  the  brtiveries,  ram  and  brandy  distilleries,  sugar 
mills  and  tobacco  factories,  which  are  sometimes  worked  as  adjuncts 
to  the  plantations,  tiiere  are  many  porely  urban  industries,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  on  a  large  scale,  and 
manufactures  of  building  material  andf  furniture;  but  these  in- 
dustries are  far  less  important  than  agriculture. 

During  the  five  years  1900  to  1^)04  inclusive,  the  average  valve  of 
Goatemdaa  imports,  which  coawslffl  chiefly  of  textiles,  iroo  and 
machinery,  .sacks,  provisions,  floor,  beer,  wine  and  spirits,  amouatcd 
to  £776«ooo:  about  one-half  canie  from  the  United  States,  and 
ncany  one-fourth  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  during 
the  same  period  had  an  average  value  oi  £1,538,000,  and  raidced  as 
fo^ows  in  order  oi  value:  coffee  (£x»90O^ooq),  tmiber,  hidea^  nibfacr» 
aunr,  bananas,  cocoa. 

rinmitce. — ^Within  the  republic  there  are  six  banks  of  issue,  to 
which  the  government  Is  deeply  indebted.  There  is  practically 
neither  gold  nor  sirver  in  circulation,  and  the  value  of  the  bank* 
notes  is  so  fluctuating  that  trade  la  seriously  hampered.  On  the 
S5th  of  June  1903*  the  issue-  of  bank-notes  without  a  guarantee 
was  restricted;  and  thenceforward  all  banks  were  compelled  to 
retain  gold  or  ntvcr  to  the  value  of  10%  of  the  notes  issued  in 
1904.  20%  in  1905  and  30%  in  1906.  This  reform  has  not,  to 
any  appneiabia  extent,  reoderBd  moce  ataUe  the  value  of  the 
notes  MauiBd.^  The^lver  peso,  or  dollar,  of  too  oentavas  is  the 
monetary  unit,  weighs  25  grammes  -900  fine,  and  has  a  nominal 
value  01  4s.  Being  no  longer  current  it  has  been  replaced  by  th0 
paper  peso.  The  mckel  coins  include  the  real  (nominal  value  6d.), 
haU-real  and  qoaiterHaaL  The  metric  system  of  wcMhts  and 
meaaures  has  been  adopted,  bat  the  okl  Spanish  ttandarn  nenuin 
in  general  use. 

Of  the  revenue,  about  64%  b  derived  from  customs  and  excise: 
0%  from  property,  road,  mihtary,  slaughter  and  salt  taxes;  17% 
horn  the  gunpowder  monopoly,  and  the  remainder  from  variona 
taxea,  stamps^  go^fcmment  laiids,  and  postal  and  telepn^h  scr" 
vioea.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1905-1906  was  23,000,000  pesos 
(about  £3^8,500),  the  estimated  expenditure  was  27,317,6^  pesos 
(£390,200),  of  which  £242,800  were  allotted  to  the  public  debt. 
t^jooo  to  internal  devetopmcnt  and  justke,  £29,000  to  the  army 
and  the  remainder  largely  to  educatioiL  The  gold  value  of  the 
currency  peso  (75-£«  »«  1903,  70«£i  in  1904*  5»-jC«  »»  '905) 
fluctuates  between  limits  so  wide  that  conversion  into  stcriing 
(especially  for  a  scries  of  years),  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy. 
is  impracticable.  In  18^  the  rate  of  excliangc  moved  between 
710%  and  306%  premium  on  gold.  According  to  the  oflkbl 
atateaient»  the  epld  debt,  which  runa  chiefly  at  4%  and  is  held  in 
Germany  and  England,  amounted  to  ^1,987.905  on  the  1st  of 
January  1905;  the  currency  debt  (note  issues,  internal  loans,  Ac.) 
amounted  to  £704,730^  total  £2,^.635,  a  decrease  since  1900  of 
about  ia/oo/xo. 

G^penment.-^AccoT^ng  to  the  constitution  of  Dccoinbcr 
ZS79  (naodlfied  in  1885,  1887,  1889  and  1903)  the  Icgblative 
poirer  ivvcsttd  in  a  national  aatembly  of  69  deputies  (i  for  evety 
20,000  inhabitants)  chosen  for  4  years  by  direct  popular  vole, 
BoidcriiaivcnsliiuDliood  suffrage.    ThepresidaitofUMxcpttbUc 


is  dccUd  in  a  tinilar  aiamia;  but  f«r  6  ytaiB,  mm!  ho  is  tlimretiD> 
ally  not  digibfe  for  the  foUoidng  term.  He  is  assisted  by  6 
ministers,  beads  of  govcnunent  depaitneots,  and  by  a  coimcil 
of  state  of  13  membeis,  partly  appointed  by  faimseU  and  partly 
by  the  national  amembly. 

Lpcai  gsttrniiMiif.^— Each  of  tbe  twenty-two  departmenu  is 
ndnunisteBed  by  an  ottdal  called  a  jejt  pdUko,  or  political 
chief,  appointed  by  the  president,  and  each  is  sulxlivided  into 
municipal  districts.  These  districts  are  administered  by  one 
or  more  akaUes  or  mayors,  assisted  by  municipal  councils,  botb 
alcaldes  and  councib  being  chosen  by  the  people. 

Justiu.-^The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court. 


consisting  of  a  chief  jtistice  and  four  associate  justices  elected 
by  the  people;  six  appeal  ooarts,  each  with  three  judges,  also 
elected  by  the  people;  and  tventy-siz  courts  of  first  instance, 
each  consisting  of  one  judge  appointed  by  the  president  and  two 
by  the  chief  justice  of  Ibe  supreme  court. 

Rdipan  Md  Ituiniction. — ^The  prevailing  form  of  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  state  recogniacs  no  dislinction 
of  creed.  The  establishment  of  conventual  or  monastic  institu- 
tions is  prohibited.  Of  the  population  in  1893,  90%  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  2%  coidd  only  read,  and  8%.  could  read 
and  write.  Primary  instruction  is  nonunaUy  compulsory,  and^ 
in  government  schools,  is  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 
In  1903  there  were  1064  government  primary  schools.  There 
arc  bc^des  about  128  private  (occasionally  aided)  scbo^  of 
similar  character,  owners  of  pUmtations  on  which  there  are  more 
than  ten  children  being  obliged  to  provide  school  accommodation. 
Higher  instruction  a  given  in  two  national  institutes  at  the 
capital,  one  for  men  vith  500  pupils  and  one  for  women  with 
30a  At  (^ucxaltcnango  there  ase  two  similar  institutes,  and 
at  Chiquimula  there  are  other  two.  To  each  of  the  six  there 
is  a  sdiiool  for  teachers  attached,  and  within  the  republic  there 
are  lour  other  schools  for  teachers.  For  professional  instruction 
(law,  medicine,  engincenng)  there  are  schoob  sunK>rted  ti^y 
private  funds,,  but  aided  occasionally  by  the  govermnenL 
Other  educational  establishments  are  a  school  of  art,  a  nation^ 
conseruatory  of  music»  a  commercial  college,  four  trsdes'  schools 
with  more  than  600  pupik  and  a  nationai  library.  There  is  a 
German  schod,  endowed  by  the  («erman  gavemment. 

Defcnee, — For  the  white  and  mixed  population  military 
service  is  compulsory;  from  the  eighteenth  to  tbe  thirtieth 
year  of  age  in  the  active  army,  .and  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
fiftieth  in  the  reserve.  The  effective  force  of  the  active  army 
Is  s6i9oo^  of  the  vesecve  29,40a  About  7000  officers  and  men 
are  k^  in  regular  service.  Military  training  is  given  in  ail 
public  .and  most  private  schools. 

Hisiory. — Guatemala  was  a>nquered  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  between  1522  and  1524.  Up  to  the  years 
2837-1839  its  history  differs  only  in  minor  details  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Cent^  America  (9.*.).  The  colonial 
period  was  mariicd  by  the  destruction  of  the  andent  Indi&n 
crvUisation,  the  extermination  of  many  entire  tribes,  and  tbe 
enslavement  of  the  survivors,  who  were  exploited  to  the  utmost 
for  the  bawfitof  Spanish  officials  and  adventurers.  But  although 
the  admintstmtion  was  weak,  corrupt  and  ouel,  it  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  in  introducing 
the  Spanish  language  among  the  Indians  and  Ladlnos,  who  thus 
obtained  a  tincture  of  civilization  and  ultimately  a  desire  for 
mote  liberal  institutions.  The  Central  American  provinces 
revolted  in  1821,  were  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbide 
from  1822  to  1823,  and  united  to  form  a  federal  republic  from 
1823  to  1839.  In  Guatemala  the  Qerical,  Cooservaiive  or  anti- 
Fedcnd  ptrty  was  supreme;  after  a  protraclcd  struggle  it  over- 
threw the  Liberals  or  Federalists,  and  declared  the  country  an 
independent  republic,  with  Rafael  Carrera  (1814-1865)  ss  pre- 
sident. In  1845  an  attempt  to  restore  the  federal  union  failed; 
in  1851  Cnrrera  defeated  the  Federalist  forces  of  Honduras  and 
Salvador  at  La  Arada  near  Chiquimula,  and  was  recognized  as 
the  pacificator  of  tbe  republic.  In  1851  a  new  constitution  was 
piDinulgatcd,  and  Carrera  was  appointed  president  till  1856,  a 
dignity  which  was  in  i8s4  bestowed  upon  him  for  life.    Has 
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rivalry  with  Gtrtrdo  BarrioB  (d.  1865),  pmidait  of  Salvador, 
resulted  in  open  war  in  1863.    At  Coatq)equc  the  Guatemalans 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  which  was  followed  fay  a  truce. 
Honduras  now  joined  with  Salvador^  and  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  with  Guatemala.    The  contest  was  finally  settled  in  favour 
of  Carrera,  who  besieged  and  occupied  San  Salvador  and  made 
himself  dominant  also  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.    During 
the  rest  of  lus  rule,  which  lasted  till  his  death  in  A|xil  iSds.he 
continued  to  act  in  omcert  with  the  Clerical  party,  and  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  European 
governments.    Carrera's  successor  was  General  Cema,  who  had 
been  recommended  by  him  for  election.    The  Liboal  party 
began  to  rise  in  influence  about  1870,  and  in  May  1871  Cema 
was  deposed.    The  archbishop  of  Guatemala  and  the  Jesuits  were 
driven  into  exile  as  Intriguers  in  the  interests  of  the  ClericaJs. 
Pres.  Ru6no  Barrios  (t835-x88s)»  elected  in  1873,  governed  the 
country  after  the  manner  of  a  dictator;  he  expelled  the  Jesuits, 
confiscated  their  property  and  disestablished  and  disendowed 
the  church.     But  though  he  encouraged  education,  promoted 
railway  and  of  her  enterprises,  and  succeeded  in  settling  difficulties 
as  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  the  general  result  of  his  pcdicy  was 
baneful.    Conspiracies  against  him  were  rife,  and  in  1884  he 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.    His  ambition  was  to  be  the 
restorer  of  the  federal  union  of  the  Central  American  ttates,  and 
wheA  his  efforts  towards  tUs  end  by  peaceful  means  failed 
be  had  recourse  to  the  sword.     Counting  on  the  support  of 
Honduras  and  Salvador,  he  proclaimed  himself,  in  February 
1885,  the  supreme  military  chief  of  Central  America,  and  claimed 
the  command  of  all  the  forces  within  the  five  states.    President 
ZaMfvar,  of  Salvador,  had  been  his  friend,  but  after  the  issue  of 
the  decree  of  union  he  entered  Into  a  defensive  alUance  with 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.    In  March  Barrios  invaded  Salvador, 
and  on  the  and  of  April  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Guate- 
malan president  was  killed.    He  was  succeeded  by  General 
Manuel  Barillas.    No  further  effort  was  made  to  force  on  the 
union,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  the  war  was  formally  ended. 
•Peace,  however,  only  provided  opportunity  for  domestic  con- 
spiracy, with  assassiftalion  and  revolution  in  view.    In  1893 
General  Jose  Maria  Reina  Barrios  was  elected  president,  and  in 
1897  he  was  re-elected;  but  on  the  8th  of  February  1898  he  was 
assassinated.    SefVor  Morales,  vice-president,  succeeded  him; 
hut  in  the  same  year  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  (b.  1857)  was 
elected  president  for  the  term  ending  1905.    Cabrera  promoted 
education,  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  communications, 
hut  his  rejection  for  the  term  xqos-'ioxr  catiscd  widespread 
discontent.    He  was  charged  with  aiming  at  a  dictatorship,  with 
permitting  or  even  encouraging  the  impnsonment,  torture  and 
Execution  without  trial  of  political  opponenu,  with  mahtdmini- 
stration  of  the  finances  and  with  aggression  against  the  ndgb- 
bounng  states.    A  well-armed  force,  which  included  a  body  of 
adventurers  from  San  Francisco  (US.A.)  was  organised  by 
General  Barillas,  the  ex-presldent,  and  invuled  Guatemala  ia 
March  1906  from  Mexico,  British  Honduras  and   Salvador 
Barillas  (184  $-1907)  proclaimed  his  intention  of  esubkshing 
a  silver  currency,  and  gained,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sympathy  of 
the  German  and  British  residents;  he  had  been  the  sole  Guate- 
malan president  who  had  not  sought  to  prolong  his  own  tenure 
of  office.    Oc6s  was  captured  by  his  lieutenant,  General  Castillo, 
and  the  revolution  speedily  became  a  war,  in  which  Honduras^ 
Costa  Rica  and  Salvador  were  openly  involved  against  Guate> 
mala,  while  Nicaragua  was  hostile.    But  Cabrera  held  hbground, 
and  even  gained  several  indecisive  victories.    The  intervention 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  President  Dia2  of  Mexico  brought 
about  an  armisrice  on  the  X9th  of  July,  and  the  so-called  *'  Marble- 
head  Pact "  was  signed  on  the  following  day  on  board  the 
United  States  cruiser  "  Marblebead."    Its  terms  were  embodied 
in  a  treaty  signed  (28th  of  September)  by  representatives  of  the 
four  belligerent  states,  Nicaragua  taking  no  port  in  the  negotia- 
tions.   The  treaty  included  regulations  for  the  improvement  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  the  area  affected  by  the  wy,  and 
provided  fof  the  settlement  of  subsequent  disputes  by  the 
arbitnukm  of  tha  VnSud  Sutes  and  Mexica 


BiBLioo«APaT»-»BesidB»  the  worlcs  cited  under  CearraaL 
Ambkxca  see  the  interestina  namtlve  of  Thomas  Gage,  the  Ei«lkh 
miasionary,  in  Juarros,  Compendia  it  la  kistaria  de  Gmatemak 
(1808-1818,  3  vols.;  new  ed..  1857),  which  in  BaiUy's  Engliih 
translation  ^^oodon,  1823)  loog  formed  the  chief  authority  Set 
also  C  loan  Anino,  La  RtpublKa  da  Gmalemalm  ^^uatxmala,  1894); 
T.  Brieham.  Guakmala,  Tke  Land  0/  Ike  (huiaal  (London.  1887): 
J.  M.  Caccrcs,  Geomfia  de  Cenm-Amerya  (Paris,  1882) ;  G.  Lemale. 
Guia  ftotn^ea  de  bs  eentnu  de  pMacaon  dela  refmbUca  de  Guatemaia 
(Guatemala,  1882);  F.  A.  de  Fuome»  y  Gusman,  Histana  de 
Cuaiemaia  o  Recardacian  Phnda  (Madrid,  1882);  A.  C.  and  A.  P. 
Maudsky,  A  ClimpH  at  GmUemaia,  and  tame  Nates  on  ike  AwcieM 
Monuments  of  Central  America  (London,  1899);  Gustavo  Niederieio. 
Tke  Republic  of  Guatemala  (Philadelphia.  1898);  Ramon  A.  Salacac. 
Uistaria  del  disenoobimienio  tnleiectmal  de  Guatemala,  vol.  i  (Cioate- 
mala,  1897);  Otto  Stotl.  Reisem  emd  Sckildenmaen  am  dem  Jaknu 
1878-1883  (Leipzig,  1886);  J.  Mendoz,  Guia  del  immiffamie  oi  U 
republka  de  Guatemala  (Guatemala,  i895h  Kari  Sapper.  "  Gniad- 
zQee  dcr  physikalischeo  (^cogrsphie  von  Guatemala,  ErgJionttgs- 
heft  No.  IIS,  Petermann's  Mituaungen  (Gotha,  1894):  Anuarie 
de  estadistka  de  la  republka  de  Guatemala  (Goatcmaia)^  Memene 
de  la  Secrelaria  de  Instruecion  PuUica  (Guatcmafa^  1899);  Hamdbtek 
of  Guatemala,  revised  (Bureau  of  the  American  RqCkubhcSk  Waahing' 
ton.  1897):  United  Slates  Consular  ReporU  (WaAtngton);  BrAiik 
Foreign  Offiu  Diplomatic  and  Consider  Reports  (LoodmO- 

GDATBMALA,  or  Gttatsuala  ia  Niteva  (f .e.  "  New  Guate- 
mala," sometimes  written  Nueva  Guatemala,  and  formcriy 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  dc  Guatemala),  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  GuatemaU,  and  until  1821  of  the  Spanish  captaiiKy- 
general  of  Guatemala,  which  comprised  Chiapaa  in  Mexico  aad 
all  Ontral  America  except  Panama.  Pop.  (1905)  about  97,00a 
Guatemala  is  built  more  than  5000  ft  above  sea-level,  in  a  wide 
table-land  traversed  by  the  Rio  de  ks  Vacas,  or  Caw  River,  so 
called  from  the  cattle  introduced  here  by  Spanish  in>Vynitt5  ia 
the  x6th  century.  Deep  ravines  mark  the  edge  of  the  table-land, 
and  beyond  it  lofty  mountains  rise  on  every  side,  the  highest 
peaks  being  on  the  south,  whece  the  volcanic. summits  of  the 
Siena  Madre  exceed  12,000  ft.  Guatemala  has  a  station  on  the 
transcontinental  railway  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic 
(X90  m.  N.E.)  to  San  Josi  on  the  Pacific  (75  m.  S.  by  W.).  It 
is  thrice  the  size  of  any  other  city  in  the  republic,  and  has  a 
corresponding  oommcrdal.  anperiority.  •  Its  archbishop  is  the 
primate  of  Central  America  (excluding  Pananui).  Like  most 
Spanish-American  towns  Ouatcmaliat  is  laid  out  in  wide  and 
regular  streets,  often  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  it  has 
exteoaivc  suburbs.  The  houses,  though  usually  of  only  one 
storey,  are  soUdly  and  comfortably  constructed;  many  of  them 
arc  surrounded  by  large  gardens  and  courts.  Among  the  open 
spaces  the  chief  are  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which  contsuns  the 
cathedral,  erected  in  1730,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  goverxh 
ment  buildings,  the  mint  and  other  public  offices;  and  the  moit 
modern  Reforma  Park  and  Plaza  de  la  Concordia,  now  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  many  large 
schools  for  both  sexes,  besides  hospitals  and  aft  orphaxMige. 
M^  of  the  principal  bikings,  such  as  the  militaiy  academy, 
were  originally  convents.  The  theatre,  founded  in  1858,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Central  America.  A  museum,  founded  in  183  x, 
is  maintained  by  the  Sociedad  Economica,  which  in  various 
ways  has  done  great  service  to  the  dty  aiul  the  country.  ThcR 
are  two  fortresses,  the  CasteHo  Matamoros,  bulH  by  Rafael 
Carrera  (see  Guatemala  [repubUo]  imder  Htsiory),  and  the 
Castello  de  San  J06&  WaUr  is  brought  from  a  disunoe  of  about 
8  m.  by  two  old  aqueducts  from  the  towns  of  Muco  and  Pinola; 
fuel  and  provisions  are  largely  supplied  by  the  Pokoman  Indians 
of  Mixco.  The  general  prosperity,  and  to  some  extent  the 
i^>p6arance,  of  Guatemala  have  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Paris 
of  Central  America.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has  a  good 
telephone  service.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  coffee,  but  it  also 
possesses  cigar  factories,  wool  and  cotton  factories,  breweries, 
tanneries  and  other  industrial  esl^>lishments.  Ihe  foreign 
trade  is  chiefly  controlled  by  Germans. 

The  first  city  named  Guatemala,  now  called  Ciudad  Vieja 
or  '*  Old  City,"  was  fdunded  in  1597  by  Pedro.de  Alvarado,  the 
cimqueror  of  the  countty,  bn  the  banks  of  the  Rio  PcaaaUvok 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Agoa  (f.e. "  Water").  Ia 
154X  H  woi  overwhelmed  by  a  ddnge  of  water  from  the  flooded 
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(ntcr  of  A^va;  axi4  io  1543  Alvvndo  founded  flaDtkgp  4fe  Iq$ 

CftbaUeros  la  Nueva,  now  Antigua.  This  dty  flourished  greatly^ 
and  by  the  middle  ol  the  i8th  centuiy  had  become  the  most 
populous  place  io  Central  America,  with  60/MO  inhabitants  aiKl 
more  than  100  churches  and  convents.  But  ta  1773  it  was 
ruined  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  rebuilt)  and  ultimately  became 
capital  of  the  department  of  Sacatepequest  and  a  health-resort 
locally  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs.  But  the  Guatemalans 
determined  to  found  a  new  capital  on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
hamlet  of  Ermita,  37  m.  N.E.  Here  the  third  and  last  city  of 
Guatemala  was  built,  and  became  the  seat  of  government  in 
1779.  The  remarkable  regularity  of  the  streets  is  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  city  on  a  uniform  plan.  The  wide  area 
covered,  and  the  lowness  of  the  houses,  were  similarly  due  to 
an  ordinance  which,  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  from  earth- 
quakes,  forbade  the  erection  of  any  building  more  than  ao  ft. 
high.  Many  of  the  belfries  of  convents  or  churches,  added  after 
the  ordinance  had  fallen  Into  abeyance^  were  overthrown  by  the 
earthquake  of  1874,  which  also  destroy^  a  large  part  of  Antigua. 

GUATOS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  of  the  upper 
Paraguay.  They  are  of  a  European  fairness  and  wear  beards. 
They  live  almost  entirely  in.  canoes,  building  rough  shelters 
in  the  swamps.  They  aided  the  Brazilians  in  the  war  with 
Paraguay  1865-70.     Very  few  survive. 

QUATUSOS,  a  t  ribe  of  American  Indians  of  CosU  Rica..  They 
•re  an  active,  hardy  people,  who  have  always  maiiitained 
hostility  towards  the  Spaniards  and  retain  their  independence 
From  their  language  they  appear  to  be  a  distinct  stock.  They 
were  described  by  old  writers  as  being  very  fair,  with  flaxen, 
hair,  and  these  reports  led  to  a  belief,  since  exploded,  that  they 
were  European  hybrids.    There  are  very  few  surviving. 

OUAVA  (from  the  Mexican  guayaba)^  the  name  applied  to 
the  fruits  of  species  of  Psidium,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  natural 
Older  Hyrtcceae.  The  species  which  produces  the  bulk  of  the 
guava  fruits  of  commerce  is  Psidimm  CuajoMf  a  small  tree  from 
25  to  20  It.  high,  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  U  bears  sliort-staiked  ovate  or  oblong  leaves, 
with  strongly  marked  veins,  and  covered  with  a  soft  tomentum 
or  down.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  axillary  stalks,  and  the  fruits 
vary  much  in  size,  shape  and  colour,  numerous  forms  and 
varieties  being  known  and  cultivated.  The  variety  of  which  the 
fruits  are  most  valued  b  that  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
white  guava  {P.  Cuajava^  var.  pyriferum).  The  fruits  are  pear- 
shaped,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  covered  with  a  thin  bright 
yellow  or  whitish  skin  filled  with  soft  pulp,  alsoof  a  light  yellowish 
tinge,  and  having  a  pleasant  sweet^cid  and  somewhat  aromatic 
flavour.  P.  Cuajava,  var.  fiomi/cmm,  produces  a  more  globular 
or  apple-shaped  fruit,  sometimes  called  the  red  guava.  The 
pulp  of  this  variety  is  mostly  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  former 
and  not  of  so  fine  a  flavour,  therefore  the  first  named  is  most 
esteemed  for  eating  in  a  raw  state;  both,  however,  are  used 
in  the  preparation  of  two  kinds  of  preserve  known  as  guava 
jelly  and  guava  cheese,  which  are  made  in  the  West  Indies 
and  imported  thence  to  England;  the  fruits  are  of  much  loo 
perishable  a  nature  to  allow  of  their  importation  in  their  natural 
state.  Both  varieties  have  been  introduced  into  various  parts 
of  India,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  o(  the  East,  where  they 
have  become  perfectly  naturalized.  Though  of  course  much  too 
tender  for  outdoor  planting  in  England,  the  guava  thrives  there 
in  hothouses  or  stoves. 

PsidiuM  9eriabilc  (also  known  as  P.  CtUileyanum),  a  tree  of 
from  10 10  30  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Brazil  (the  Ara^i  or  Arsfi  de 
Praya),  is  known  as  the  purple  guava.  The  fruit,  which  is  very 
abundantly  produced  in  tfie^xils  of  the  leaves,  is  large,  spherical, 
of  a  fine  deep  claret  colour;  the  rind  is  pitted,  and  the  pulp 
b  soft,  fleshy,  purplish,  reddish  next  the  skin,  but  becoming 
paler  towards  the  middle  and  in  the  centre  almost  or  quite  white. 
It  has  a  very  agreeable  acid-sweet  flavour  which  haa  been 
likened  to  that  of  a  strawberry.. 

GUAYAMA,  a  small  city  and  the  capital  of  a  municipal 
district  and  department  of  the.  same  name,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Porto  Rico^  si  m.  S.  of  San  Juan.    Pop.  (1899)  of  the 


C*ly.  SSU;  <i«so>.  Ji3ai9  (1SQ9}  «f  thtt  daiiiet,  xit749- 
dbtrict  (i$6sq.  m.)  inclodes  Arroyo  aad  Salinas.  The  dty  stands 
about  a^o  fL  above  the  sea  and  has  %  mild,  healthy  climate.  It  Is 
connected  with  Ponce  by  railway  (1910),  and  with  the  port  oC 
Arioyo  by  an  excellent  foad,part  of  the  military  road  extending  to 
Cayey,  and  it  exports  sugar,  nun,  tobaccoi,  coffee,  cattle,  miit 
and  other  products  of  the  department,  i^ch  b  very  fertile. 
The  city  was  founded  in  17^6^  but  was  completely  destroyed 
byfireintSja.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a  rectangular  plan  and  possesses 
several  buildings  of  note.  Drinking-water  b  brought  in  through 
an  aqueduct. 

OUAYAQUIUor  Santiago  dA  Guayaquil,  a  dty  and  pott 
of  Ecuador,  capital  of  the  province  of  Guayas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guayas  river,  $3  m.  above  its  entrance  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Guayaquil,  in  a*  la'  S.,  79*  51'  W.  Pop.  (1890)  44,77a; 
(1897,  estimate)  51,000,  mostly  half-breeds.  The  city  b  built 
on  a  comparatively  levd  pajonal  or  savanna,  extending  south*- 
ward  from  the  base  of  three  low  hills,  called  Los  Cerros  de  la 
Crux,  between  the  river  and  the  partially  fifled  waters  of  the 
Estero  Salado.  It  is  about  30  ft  above  sea-Wel,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  are  partially  flooded  In  the  rainy  season. 
The  oKt  town  b  the  upper  or  northern  part,  and  b  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes,  its  streets  bong  badly  paved,  crooked, 
uodrained,  dirty  and  pestilential.  The  great  fire  of  1896 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  old  town,  and  some  of  iu  insanitary 
conditions  were  improved  in  rebuilding.  The  new  town,  or 
southern  part,  b  the  business  and  residential  quarter  of  the 
better  classes,  but  the  buildings  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  the 
streets  are  provided  with  surface  drainage  only. ,  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  governor's  and  bishop's  palaces,  town- 
hall,  cathedral  and  9  churches,  natimial  college,  epocopal 
seminary  and  schools  of  law  and  medidne^  theatre,  two  hospitals, 
custom-house,  and  several  asylums  and  charitable  institutions. 
Guayaquil  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university  corporation  with 
faculties  of  law  and  medidne.  A  peculiarity  of  Guayaquil  is 
that  the  upper  floors  in  the  business  streets  project  over  the 
walks,  foiming  covered  arcades.  The  year  b  divided  into  a  wet 
and  dry  season,  the  former  from  January  to  June,  when  the  hot 
da)'S  are  followed  by  nights  of  drenching  rain.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  b  about  Sa"*  to  83°  F.;  malarial  and  bilious  fevers 
are  conamon,  the  latter  beinf^  known  as  "  Guayaquil  fever," 
and  epidemics  of  yellow  fevet  are  frequent.  The  dry  or  summer 
season  b  considered  pleasant  and  hMcalthy.  The  water-supply 
b  now  brought  in  through  iron  mains  from  the  Cordilleras 
Sj  m.  distant.  The  mains  pass  under  the  Guayas  river  and 
discharge  into  a  large  distributing  leservmr  on  one  of  the  hilb 
N.  of  the dty<  The  dty  is  provided  «'ith  tramway  and  telephone 
services,  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  and 
telegraph  communication  with  the  outside  world  b  maintained 
by  means  of  the  West  Coast  cable,  which  lands  at  the  small  port 
of  Santa  Elena,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  about  6$  m.  W.  of  Guayaquil. 
Railway  connexion  with  Quito  (290  ra.)  was  established  in  June 
1908.  There  is  also  steamboat  connexion  with  the  producing 
districts  of  the  province  on  the  Guayas  river  and  Its  tributaries* 
on  which  boats  run  regubrb*  as  far  up  as  Bodegas  (80  m.)  in 
the  dry  season,  and  for  a  distance  of  40  m.  on  the  Daufe.  For 
smaller  boats  there  are  about  aoo  m.  of  navigaUon  on  thb 
system  of  riven,  The  exports  of  the  province  arc  almost  wholly 
transported  on  these  rivers,  and  are  shipped  dther  at  Guayaquil, 
or  at  Puna,  its  deep-water  port,  6|  m.  outside  the  Guayaa  bar, 
on  the  £.  end  of  Puna  Island,  llie  Guayas  river  b  navigable 
up  to  Guayaquil  for  steamers  drawing  as  ft.  of  water;  larger 
vcsseb  anchor  at  Puna,  40  m.  from  Guayaquil  where  caigoes  and 
passengen  are  transferred  to  lighters  and- tenders.  Thtttb  a 
quay  on  the  river  Ireot,  but  the  depth  alongside  does  not  exceed 
k8  ft.  The  priadpal  exports  are  cacao,  rubber,  coffee,  tobacco^ 
bides,  cotton,  Panama  hats,  dnchona  bark  and  ivoiy  nuts,  the 
value  of  all  exports  for  the  year  1905  bdng  14,148,877  iiKrei,  ia 
a  total  of  i8,s6Sf668  f«cr«r  for  the  whole  rep«blic.  Jo  7908  Ihe 
exporU  were:  cacao,  about  64,000,000  lb,  valued  at  $6,400,000; 
hides,  valued  at  I115.000;  rubber,  valued  at  %*^S/>oa\  coffee» 
valued  at  $273^000;  and  vegctabit  ivoiy,  valued  at  |toa.ooo. 
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Tbere  aic  some  small  faidiBtries  ui  tbe  dtj,  iBcIiiding  s  sUpyMd, 
aaw-mills,  Coundry*  sugar  nfincries,  cotton  and  woollen  millSy 
brewery,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  dgais,.chQoolatr,  ioe,  soda^ 
water  and  liqueurs. 

Santiago  de  Guayaquil  was  founded  on  .St  James's  day,  the 
asih  of  July  153$!  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  but  was  twice 
abandoned  before  its  permanent  settlement  in  1537  by  Francesco 
de  Orellana.  It  was  captured  and  tacked  several  times  in  the 
17th  and  x8th  centuries  by  pirates  and  freebooters — by  Jacob 
Clark  in  1624,  by  French  pirates  in  1686,  by  English  freebooters 
under  Edward  David  in  1687,  by  William  Dampier  in  1707 
and  by  Clapperton  in  X709«  Defensive  works  were  erected  in 
1730,  and  in  1763,  when  the  town  was  madeagovemor^  residence, 
a  castle  and  other  fortifications  were  constructed.  Owing  to 
the  flimsy  construction  of  its  buildings  Guayaquil  has  been 
repeatedly  burned,  the  greater  fires  occurring  in  1707,  1764, 
1865,  1896  and  t8^  -  The  dty  was  made  the  see  of  a  bishopric 
in  X837. 

fiUATAfl^  or  El  GuayaT,  a  coast  provihce  of  Ecuador, 
bounded  N.  b/  Manabf  and  Pichincha,  E.  by  Lot  Rlos,  Caflar 
and  Azuay,  S.  by  El  Oro  and  the  Golf  of  Guayaquil,  and  W. 
by  the  same  gulf,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  province  of  Manabf. 
Tiap.  (1893,  estimate)  98,100;  area,  11,504  sq.  m.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  form  and  comprises  the  low  alluvial  districts  sur« 
rounding  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  between  the  Western  Cordilleras 
and  the  coast.  It  includes  (since  1885)  the  Gal&pagos  Islands, 
lying  600  m.  off  the  coast.  The  province  of  Guayas  b  heavily 
forested  and  traversed  by  numnous  rivers,  for  the  most  part 
tribuuries  of  the  Guayas  river,  tiriiich  enters  the  gulf  from  the 
N.  Thb  river  System  has  a  drainage  area  of  about  14,000  sq.  m. 
and  an  aggregate  of  aoo  m.  of  navigable  channels  in  the  rainy 
season.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Daule  and  Babahoyo 
or  Chimbo  (also  called  Bodegas),  and  of  the  latter  the  Vinccs 
and  YaguachL  The  climate  is  hot,  humid  and  unhealthy, 
bilious  and  malarial  fevers  being  prevalent.  The  rainfall  is 
abundant  and  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  Agriculture  and  the 
collection  of  forest  products  are  the  chief  industries.  The  staple 
products  are  cacao,  coffee,  sugar<ane,  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice. 
The  cultivation  of  cacao  is  the  principal  Industry,  the  exports 
forming  about  one-third  the  worid's  supply.  Stock-raising  is 
also  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  Among  forest  products  are 
rubber,  cinchona,  bark,  toqulUa  fibre  and  ivory  nuts.  The 
manufacture  of  so<alled  Panama  hats  from  the  fibre  of  the 
toquilb  pdm  (commonly  aXLtdjipijapa,  after  a  town  in  Manabf 
famous  for  thb  industry)  b  a  long-established  domestic  industry 
among  the  natives  of  this  and  other  coast  provinces,  the  humidity 
of  the  climate  greatly  facilitating  the  work  of  pkiiting  the  delicate 
ttraws,  which  would  be  broken  in  a  dxy  atmo^here.  Guayas 
n  the  chief  industrial  and  commercfal  province  of  the  repnblic, 
about  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  commerce  of  Ecuador  passing 
through  tbe  port  of  its  capital,  (yuayaqull.  There  are  no  land 
transport  routes  in  the  province  except  the  (^uito  ft  Guayaquil 
railway,  which  traverses  its  eastern  half.  The  shiggkh  river 
channels  which  intersect  the  greater  part  of  Its  territory  afford 
excellent  facilities  for  transporting  produce,  and  a  large  number 
of  small  boats  are  regularly  engaged  in  that  tmfiic.  There  are 
no  brge  towns  in  Guayas  other  than  Guayaquil.  Dur&n,  on  the 
Guayas  river  opposite  Guayaquil,  b  the  starting  point  of  the 
Quito  railway  and  contains  tbe  diops  and  'offices  of  that  line. 
The  port  of  Santa  Elerut  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  65  m. 
W.  of  Guayaquil,  b  a  bndlng-pomt  of  the  West  Cbast  cable, 
aiKl  a  port  of  call  for  some  of  the  regubr  steamship  lines.  Its 
exports  are  chiefly  Panama  hats  and  salt. 

6UATCnRUS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  on  the 
Pamguay.  The  name  has  been  used  generally-of  aR  the  mourned 
IndiMS'of  Gran  Chaco.  The  Guaycuros  are  a  wild,  fierce  people, 
who  paint  their  bodies  and  go  naked.  They  are  fearless  horse* 
men  and  are  occupied  chiefly  in  cattle  rearing. 

GUAYMAS,  or  Sah  Josfi  db  Cvayvas.  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
fo  the  state  oif  Sonora,  on  a  small  bay  opening  into  the  Gulf  of 
Californk  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui  river,  in 
lat.a7"s8'N.,long.xio*58'W.    Pop.  (1900)  8(48^  The  hmtoiir 


b  one  of  the  best  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico,  and  the portb a 
principal  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  large  state  of  Sonora. 
The  town  stands  on  a  smidl,  arid  pbin,  nearly  shut  in  by  moun- 
tidns,  and  has  a  very  hot.  dry  cUmate.  It  b  connected  with  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  by  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  Benson«  Arizona,  and  b  230  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the 
frontier  town  of  ^{ogales,  where  that  tine  enters  Mexico.  The 
exports  include  gold,  silver,  hides  and  pearb. 

6UBBI0  (anc.  Iguvium^  q.v.;  med.  Emguhinm),  a  town  and 
episcopal  see  of  Umbria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  from 
which  it  b  ly  m.  N.N.E.  by  road;  by  rail  it  b  13  m.  N.W.  of 
Possato  di  Vico  (on  the  line  between  Foligno  and  Ancoiu) 
and  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Arexzo.    Pop.  (1901)  5783  (town);  26,718 
(commune).    Gubbio  b  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  Monte  Cat^o,  from  1568  to  1735  f^*  above  sea -level, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  which  ascends  to  Scheggb,  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Umbrian  town.    It  presents  a  nurkedly 
medbval  appearance.    The  most  prominent  building  b  the 
Palazzo  dei  Consoli,  4>n  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  della  Signorb; 
ft  b  a  huge  Gothic  edifice  with  a  tower,  erected  in  133 2- 1346, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Matteo  di  Giovanello  of  Gubbio; 
the  name  of  Angelo  da  Orvieto  occurs  on  the  arch  of  tbe  main 
door,  but  hb  work  may  be  limited  to  the  sculptures  of  thb 
arch.    It  has  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor,  and,  being  on 
the  slope  of  the  htll,  is,  like  the  whole  piazza,  raised  on  arched 
substructures.    On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  b  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio,  or  delta  Podesti,  begun  in  1349  and  now  the  municipal 
palace.    It  contains  the  famous  Tabulae  fgminae,  and  a  coUec- 
•tion  of  paintings  of  the  Umbrian  school,  of  furniture  and  of 
majolica.    On  the  E.  side  b  the  modem  Palazzo  Ranghiasci- 
Brancalcone,  which  until  1882  contained  fine  collections,  now 
dispersed.    Above  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  town,  is  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  erected  by  the  dukn 
of  Urbino  in  1474-1480;  the  architect  was,  in  all  probability, 
Lucio  da  Laurana,  to  whom  b  due  the  palace  at  Urbino,  which 
this  palace  resembles,  especially  in  its  fine  colonnaded  court. 
The  Palazzo  Beni,  lower  down,  belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  of  the  isth  century.    Pope  Martin  V.  lodged  here  for  a 
few  days  in  i4?o.    The  Palazzo  Accoramboni,  on  the  other 
hand,  b  a  Renaissance  structure,  with  a  fine  entrance  arch. 
Here  Vittoria  Accoramboni  was  born  in  r557.    Opposite  the 
Palazzo  Ducale  is  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  SS.  Mariano  e 
Jacopo,  a  structure  of  the  12th  century,  with  a  fa^de,  adorned 
with  contemporary  sculptures,  partly  restored  in  15x4- rsso. 
The  interior  contains  some  good  pictures  by  Umbrian  artists, 
a  fine  episcopal  throne  in  carved  wood,  and  a  fine  Flemish  cope 
given  by  Pope  Marcellus  11.  (1555)  in  the  sacristy.    The  ex- 
terior of  the  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  built  in  1259,  preserves  its  original  style,  but  the  in- 
ferior has  been  modernized;  and  the  same  fate  has  overtaken  the 
(jothic  churches  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  and  S.  Pfetro.    S.  Agosthio, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  its  GothFc  interior  better  preserved.    The 
whole  town  is  full  of  specimens  of  medieval  architecture,  the 
pointed  arch  of  the  13th  century  being  especially  prevalent. 
A  remarkable  processton  takes  place  in  Gubbio  on  the  1  $th  of 
May  in  each  year,  in  honour  of  S.  Ubaldo,  when  three  colossal 
wooden  pedestals,  each  over  30  ft.  high,  and  crowned  by  statues 
of  SS.  Ubaldo,  Antonio  and  Giorgio,  are  carried  through  the 
town,  and  then,  ih  a  wild  race,  up  to  the  church  of  S.  Ubaldo 
on  the  rrK>untain-side  (2690  ft.).    See  H.  M.  Bower,  The  Elevation 
and  Procession  of  the  Ceri  atCuhbio  (Folk-lore  Society,  London, 

1897). 

After  Its  reconstruct  k>n  with  the  help  of  Narses  (see  Icitvivm) 
the  .town  remained  subject  to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  and, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  774,  formed 
part  of  the  donation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  pope.  In  the  11th 
century  the  beginnings  of  iis  independence  may  be  traced.  In 
the  struggles  of  that  time  it  was  generally  on  the  Ghibelline  side. 
In  1151  it  repelled  an  attack  of  several  neighbouring  cities,  and 
formed  from  this  time  a  republic  governed  by  consuls.  In  1 155 
it  was  besieged  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  but  saved  by  the 
fntervention  of  its  bishop,  S.  Ubaldo,  and  was  granted  privileges 
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hy  die  emperor.  In  1 103  it  liad  iks  fint  podeiti,  aaJ  fron'tlus 
period  dales  tKe  rise  of  iis  importtfice.  In  13S7,  after  wkNis 
political  changes,  it  surrendered  to.  Antonio  da  MonteMtro  of 
Urbino,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of  tde  dukes  of 
Urbino  until,  in  1624,  the  whole  duchy  was  ceded  to  the  pope. 

Oubbio  was  the  birthplace  «f  Oderisio,  a  famous  miniature 
painter  (1*40-1 299),  mentioned  by  Dante  as*thebonoarof  hii 
native  town  (Pvfg.  xi.  80  *'  /'  mot  i'AgobHo  *'),  but  no  authentic 
works  by  him  exist.  In  the  t4th  and  15th  centuries  a  branch 
of  the  Ombrian  school  of  painting  flourished  here,  the  most 
famous  masters  of  whkh  were  Gaido  Palmerucd  0'3o-r345?) 
and  several  members  of  the  NelK  family,  partiodarly  Ottaviano 
(d.  1444),  whose  best  %vork  is  the  "  Madonna  del  Belvedere  ** 
in  S.  Maria  Nuova  at  Gubbio  (1404),  esttremdy  well  preserved, 
with  bri^t  colouring  and  fine  details.  Another  wo«k  by  him 
b  the  group  of  frescoes  including  a  targe  "  Last  Judgment," 
and  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Augntlne,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Agostino,  discovered  in  lOot  under  a  coating  of  whitewash. 
These  painters  seem  to  have  been  infhienced  by  the  contemporary 
masters  of  the  Sienese  schooL 

Gubbio  occupies  a  far  more  important  place  in  the  hhitory 
of  majolka.  In  a  decree  of  1438  a  tdsarims  vas&rum  pklorum  fo 
mentioned,  who  probably  was  not  the  first  of  Us  trade.  The  art 
was  brou^t  to  perfection  by  Giorgio  Andreoli,  whose  father  had 
emigrated  hither  from  Pavia,  and  who  in  1498  became  a  citiren 
of  Gubbio.  The  works  by  his  hand  are  remarkable  for  their 
ruby  tint,  with  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre;  but  only  one  small 
iaaa  remains  in  Gubbio  itself.  His  art  was  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
Cencio  and  Ubaldo,  but  was  afterwards  lost,  and  only  recovered 
in  1853  by  Anselico  Pabbri  and  Luigi  Carocd. 

Two  miles  outside  Porta  Metauio  to  the  N.E.  ft  the  Bottac- 
done,  a  large  water  reservoir,  constructed  in  the  tsth  or  14th 
century;  the  water  is  collected  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  by  a 
massive  dam. 

See  A.  Colafiant!.  Cuhbh  (Ber^mo.  19OS):  L.  McCWcken,  Gutbio 
(Londoa,  190s)*  CT.  As.) 

OUBBK,  a  town  of  Germany,  Id  the  kingdom  of  Pnisria,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lubis  with  the  Neisse,  s8  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Frank  fort -on-Oder,  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Breslau, 
Halle  and  Forst.  Pop.  (1875)  23,704;  Ut^^s)  $6,666,  It  pos- 
sesses three  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  modem  school,  a  museum  and  a 
theatre.  The  principal  industries  are  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  wool,  dyeing,  Unning,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ware, 
hats,  cloth,  paper  and  machinery.  Hie  vine  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  also  some  trade  in 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Guben  Is  of  Wendish  origin.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  1207  and  received  civic  rights  in  123$.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  1311,  about  which  time  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  from  whom'lt 
passed  to  Bohemia  in  1368.  It  was  twice  devastated  by  the 
Hussites,  and  in  1631  and  1642  it  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes. 
By  the  peace  of  Prague  In  1635  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  in  1815  it  was,  with  the  rest  of  Lower 
Lusaiia,  united  to  Prussia. 

GUBERNATIS,  ANGBLO  DE,  Count  (1840-  ),  Italian  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Turin  and  educated  there  and  at  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  philology.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  profefsor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Flurenre,  but  having  married  a  cousin  of  the 
Sociali:>t  Bakunin  and  become  interested  in  his  views  he  resigned 
his  appointment  and  spent  some  years  in  travel.  He  was 
reappoinied,  however,  in  1867;  and  in  1891  he  was  transferred 
to  the  university  of  Rome.  He  became  prominent  both  as  an 
orientalist,  a  publicist  and  a  poet.  He  founded  the  Italia 
UlUraria  (1862).  the  Rivista  orientakiiMf),  the  CiviUa  Ualfana 
and  Rivisia  europea  (1869),  the  BolleUino  Ualiano  degli  studii 
orieniaH  (1876)  and  the  Rtnte  iniemaiionale  (1883).  and  in 
1887  became  director  of  the  CiornoU  dtlla  societd  asiaUca.  In 
1878  he  started  the  Dixionario  biogrojco  degli  stritlori  cotUem- 
p^amei.  His  Oriental  and  mythological  works  include  the 
^iccola  tndchptdia  Indiana  (1867),  the  Fanti  vedicke  (1868), 
a  famous  work  on  zoological  mythology  (1872),  and  another  on 


plant  mythology  (1878).  He  alw  edited  the  cnoydopacdla 
SttHs  mUvenaU  dtOa  UUtnimra  (188S-1885).  His  woric  i» 
vefse  indodcs  the  dramas  Cai^  UnuU,  II  rt  Ntla,  Ihm  Redng0, 

.  OODBBftWntnifli,  *  dktfkt  ia  die  nddhods  of  soothcm 
Norway,  compiiiibg  the  upper  course  of  tlie  river  Lou^sen  or 
Laagea  fkom  Lilleisunmer  at  the  head  of  Lake  MjSscn  to  itf 
source  in  Lake  Lesjekogen  and  tributary  valleys.  UUehammer, 
the  centre  of  a  rich  limber  district,  is  114  m.  N.  of  Christiania 
by  rait  The  railway  eo&timies  through  the  weli-wooded- aod 
tultivated  valley  to  Otta  (70  m.).  Several  tracks  nm  westward 
Into  the  wild  district  of  the  Jotunheim.  From  Otto  good  driving 
routes  run  across  the  watershed  and  descend  the  western  slope, 
where  the  scenery  is  incomparably  liaei  thaa  in  Gudbrandsdal 
itself— (a)  past  SOnim,  with  the  xsth-oentury  churches  of 
Vaagen  and  Lom  (a  fine  specimen  of  the  Stavekirke  or  timber^ 
built  church),  Aanstad  and  Polfbs,  with  beautiful  falls  of  the 
Otta  river,  to  Grotlid,  whence  roads  diverge  to  Sf  ryn  on  tlM 
Nordfjord,  and  to  Marok  on  the  Geirangerfjord;  (6)  past 
Domaas  (with  branch  road  north  to  StOren  near  Trondhjem, 
slurting  the  Dovrefjeld),  over  the  waleished  formed  by  Lesje* 
kogen  Lake,  wMch  drains  in  both  directions,  and  down  through 
the  magnificent  RomsdaL 

GODB  (GoDitTs).  HABf|UAR9(r63S-]689),  German  arehaeo- 
lof^st  and  classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Rendsburg  in  Holsiein 
on  the  ist  of  February  1635.  He  was  origimdly  intended  for 
the  law,  but  from  an  early  age  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
classical  studies.  In  1658  he  went  to  Holland  in  the  hope  of 
finding  work  as  a  teacher  of  classics,  and  in  the  following  year, 
through  the  influence  of  J.  F.  Gronovius,  he  obtained  thepost  Uf 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  to  a  wealthy  young  Dutchman, 
Samuel  Schars.  During  Us  tnvds  Gude  seized  the  opportunity 
of  copyiiig  inscriptions  and  MSS.  At  the  earnest  request  of  his 
pupti,  who  had  become  greatly  attached  to  him,  Gude  refused 
more  than  oneprofesaional  appointment,  and  it  was  not  untfl 
1671  that  he  accepted  the  post  of  librarian  to  Duke  diristian 
Albert  of  Hblstein-Gottofp.  Schars,  who  had  accompanied 
Gude,  (Bed  in  1675,  and  left  him  the  greater  part  of  his  property. 
In  1678  Gude,  having  quarrefled  ^rith  the  duke,  retired  into 
private  life;  but  in  1682  he  entered  the  servioe  of  Christfan  V. 
of  Denmark  as  counsellor  of  the  Schle8wig-H<rfstein  chancellery, 
and  remained  in  it  almost  to  the  time  of  lus  death  on  the  26th 
ol  November  1689.  Game's  great  life-work,  the  oolleciion  of 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  was  not  published  till  1731. 
Mention  may  also  be  msde  of  his  ediiia  princeps  (x66i)  of  the 
treatise  of  Hippoljrtus  the  Martyr  on  Antichrist,  and  of  his  notes 
on  Phaedrus  (with  four  new  fables  discovered  by  him)  published 
in  P.  Burmann's  edition  (1698). 

His  correspondence  (ed.  P.  Burmann,  1697)  ^  ^^  "^^^  important 
authoritjr  for  the  events  of  Gude's  life,  besides  containing  valuable 
information  on  the  learning  of  the  times.  See  also  J.  Molter,  Cimbris 
likrala,  iiL,  and  C.  Bunian  in  AUgtmeitt§  deuluke  JSiographiet  x. 

GUDBVAN,  ALFRED  (1863-  ),  American  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  in  Atlanta,  Geoqpa,  on  the  26th  of  August  1862. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  University  in  1883  and  studied  under 
Hermann  Diels  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  From  A890  to  1893 
he  was  reader  in  clasdtal  philology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
from  1893  to  190a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  1902  to  1904  professor  in  Cornell  University.  In  1904 
he  became  a  member  of  Che  corps  of  scholars  preparing  the 
Wdlinin  Tktsattnti  linguat  Latinat-^  unique  distinct  ion  for  an 
American  Latfnist,  as  was  the  publication  of  his  critical  edition, 
with  German  commentary,  of  Tacitus'  Agritola  in  190a  by  the 
Weidmannsche  BuchJiandlung  of  BerUn.  He  wrote  Latin 
Lileralun  oftke  Empire  (2  vols..  Prose  and  Poetry,  1898^1899), 
a  Hislwy  of  CloMskai  PkUahgy  (1902)  and  Saunes  cf  Plutarch's 
Life  ofCie/ro  (1902);  and  edited  Tacitus'  DSalogus  de  otatoribus 
(text  with  commentary,  1894  and  1898)  and  AgnctU  (1899; 
with  Germania,  1900),  and  Salhist's  Catiline  (1903)- 

OOMBOii  {Gobio  flutUtUU),  a  small  fish  of  the  Cyprinkl 
family.  IJ!  is  ncarty  related  to  the  barbel,  and  has  a  small  barbel 
or  fleshy  appendage  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth.    It  is  the 
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gtdwmtihMly,  t^foH  of  Fndce  (Whence  adapted  in  VI,  English 
at  gtjan)t  atMd  GrUssling  or  Crundliug  of  Germany.  Gudgeons 
thrive  in  streams  and  lakes,  keeping  to  the  bottom,  and  seldom 
exceeding  8  in.  in  length.  In  China  and  Japan  there  are  varietiea 
differing  only  slightly  from  the  common  EvUtpeUi  t^pe. 

OUDRUN  (KuDSXiN),  a  Middle  High  German  epic,  written 
poobably  in  the  early  years  of  the  i3ih  century,  not  long  after 
the  NiMun§en!iedt  the  influence  of  which  may  be  traced  upon 
it.  It  is  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  which  was  prepared  at  the 
tommand  of  Maximilian  I.,  and  was  discovered  as  late  as  iSao 
in  the  Castle  of  Ambras  in  Tirol.  The  author  was  an  unnamed 
Austrian  poet,  but  the  story  Itself  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  sagas, 
which  originated  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  The  epic  falb 
into  three  easily  distinguishable  parts — the  adventures  of  King 
Uagenof  Ireland,  the  romance  of  Hettel,  king  of  the  Hegelingcn, 
who  woos  and  wins  Hagen's  daughter  Hildc,  and  lastly,  the 
more  or  less  parallel  story  of  how  Herwig,  king  of  Secland,  wins, 
in  opposition  to  her  father's  wishes,  Cudrun,  the  daughter  of 
Hettel  and  Hilde.  Gudrun  is  canried  off  by  a  king  of  Normandy, 
and  .her  kinsfolk,  who  are  in  pursuit,  am  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  on  the  island  of  Wiilpensand  off  the  Dutch  coast.  The 
finest  parts  of  the  epic  are  those  in  which  Gudrun,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Norman  castle,  refuses  to  become  the  wife  of  her  captor, 
and  Is  condemned  to  do  the  most  menial  work  of  the  household. 
Here^  thirteen  years  later,  Herwig  and  her  brother  Ortwin  find 
her  washing  clothes  by  the  sea;  on  the  following  day  they 
attack  the  Norman  castle  with  their  army  and  carry  out  the 
iong-delayed  retribution. 

.  The  epic  of  Gudrun  is  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  the 
greater  Nibdungienlied,  and  it  has  been  aptly  compared  with 
it  as  the  Odyssey  to  the  Iliad,  Like  the  Odyssey^  Gudrun  is  an 
«pic  of  the  sea,  a  story  of  adventure;  it  docs  not  turn  solely 
jround  the  conflict  of  human  passions;  nor  is  it  built  up  round 
one  all-absorbing,  all-dominating  idea  like  the  Nibdungenlied* 
IScenery  and  incident  are  more  varied,  and  the  poet  has  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  lyric  interpretation  of  motive  and 
character^  Gudrun  is  composed  in  stanzas  similar  to  those 
of  the  Nihdungenliid,  but  with  the  essential  di0crence  that  the 
last  line  of  each  stanza  is  identical  with  the  others,  and  does 
not  contain  the  extra  accented  svUable  characteristic  of  the 
Nibdungen  metre. 

Cudrun  was  first  edited  by  von  der  Hagen  in'  vol.  1.  of  his 
Jiddtnbuch  (1820).  Subsequent  editions  by  A.  Ziemann  and  A.  J. 
Vollmer  followed  in  1817  and  1845.  The  best  editions  are  those 
by  K.  Bartsch  (4th  ed.,  iSfto),  who  has  also  edited  the  poem 
for  Karacbner's  Dtutsck*  HatiawMUeratur  (v<J.  6.  iSSsj.  by  B. 
Syxnona  (i8ftA)  and  by  E.  Martin  (2nd  ed.,  1901}.    L.  EltmOIIer 


first  applied  Lachmann's  ballad-theory  to  the  poem  (1841).  and  K. 
MQIIenhoff  {Kudrun,  die  echten  Tede  des  CtdUhls,  1845)  injected 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  whole  a»  "  not  genuine."  There  are 
njany  translations  of  the  epic  into  modern  German,  the  best  known 
being  that  of  K.  SimrocK  (15th  ed.,  1884).  A  translation  into 
Etwnsh  by  M.  F.  Nichols  appeared  at  Boston.  U.S.A.,  in  1880. 

Sec  K.  9artsch,  Beitr&ge  zur  CeschidUe  und  Kritik  der  Kudrun 
0865):  H.  Keck.  Die  Cudrunsage  (1867};  W.  Wilmanns,  Die 
Entwtckelung  der  Kudrundicktung  (1873);  A.  Fdcarop.  Lt  Pdhme 
de  Cudrun,  ses  origines,  sajormation  et  sonhisloire  (1892) ;  F.  Panzer, 
Hiide-Cudrun  (1901).  For  later  versions  and  adaptations  of  the 
saga  see  O.  Benedict,  Die  Cudrunsage  in  der  neueren  Liieralur  (1902.) 

eUtemANT,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  BUDES,  Comtb  db  <t6o3- 
S643),  malr^t  of  France,  was  born  at  Plessis-Budes,  near  St 
Bri^c,  of  an  xM  Breton  family.  He  served  first  in  HoUand,  and 
in  the  Thirty  Years*  War  he  commanded  from  1638  to  1630  the 
French  contingent  in  the  army  of  his  friend  Bernard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  distinguishing  himsdf  particularly  at  the  siege  of 
Breisach  in  1638.  Upon  the  death  of  Bernard  be  received 
the  command  of  his  hrmy,  and  tried,  in  conjunction  with  J. 
Baner  (1596-1641),  the  Swedish  genera),  a  bold  attack  upon 
Regensburg  (1640).  His  victories  of  WolfenbUttel  on  the 
49th  of  June  1641  and  of  Kempen  in  1642  won  for  him  the 
marshal's  biton.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  invade  Bavaria 
in  concert  with  Torstensaon  heseiiedRoctweil.'bnt  was  mortally 
wounded  there  on  the  17th  of  November  1643. 

A  bioflraphy  was  published  by  Le  Laboureur,  HiOoire  du  wu/resekal 


de  Cuvbriaui,  in   1656.    See  A. .  Brinzinger.  jin  WUrUmherg^cke 
Yierkljohrschrifi  Jw  lAndes^^euhickte  (1962). 


OUEUDIR  MMH  sp  called  from  Gudderiandi  its  supposed 
source,  faermed  also  marsh  elder,  rose  elder,  water  elder  (Gcr. 
H^offerMtfer,  Schu^Mfi  Fr.  wrtu-^Her,  Vobier  iT Europe), 
known  botanicaUy  as  V^rnum  Opulus,  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
of  the  iMitural  order  Caprifollaceae,  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
widely  distributed  in  the  teynperaie  and  colder  parts  of  Europe, 
Aaa  and  North  America^  It  i&  common  in  Ireland,  but  rare 
in  Scotland.  In  height  it  is  from  6  to  is  ft.,  and  it  thrives  best 
io  moist  situations.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  2  to  3  in.  broad,  with 
3  to  5  unequal  serrate  lobes»  and  glandular  stipules  adnate  to 
the  stalk.  In  autumn  the  leaves  change  their  normal  bright 
green  for  a  pink  or  crimson  hue.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
June  and  July,  ar«  small,  white,  and  arranged  in  cymes  2  to  4  in. 
in  .diameter.  The  outer  blossoms  in  the  wild  plant  have  an 
enlarged  corolla,  }  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  devoid  of  stamens 
or  pbiib;  in  the  icommoa  cultivated  variety  all  the  flowers  are 
sterile  and  the  inflorescence  is  globular,  hence  the  term  '*  snow- 
ball  tree  "  applied  to  the  plant,  the  appearance  of  which  at  the 
time  of  flowering  has  been  prettily  described  by  Cowper  in  his 
Winler  Walk  at  Noon.  The  guelder  rose  bears  juicy,  red,  elliptical 
berries*  \  in.  long,  which  ripen  in  September,  and  contain  each  a 
single  compressed  seed.  In  northern  Europe  these  are  eaten, 
and  in  Siberia,  after  fermentation  with  flour,  they  arc  disUUed 
for  spirit.  The  plant  has,  however,  emetic,  purgative  and  nar* 
colic  properties;  and  Taylor  (Mtd.  Jurisp,  i.  448.  2nd  ed..  1873) 
has  recorded  an  instance  -of  the  fatal  poisoning  of  a  child  by 
the  berries.  Both  they  and  the  bark  contain  valerianic  acid. 
The  woody  shoots  of  the  guelder  rose  are  manufactured  into 
various  small  articles  in  Sweden  and  Russia.  Another  member 
of  the  genus,  Viburnum^  Lanlana,  wayfaring  tree,  is  found  in  dry 
CQ^>6es  and  hedges  in  England,  except  in  the  north. 

GUELPH,  a  city  of  Ontario,  Canada,  45  m.  W.  of  Toronto, 
on  the  river  Speed  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific 
railways.  Fop.  (1901)  11,496.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  tine  agri- 
jculiural  district,  and  exports  grain,  fruit  and  live-stock  in  large 
quantities.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  county  and  munidpal 
buildings,  the.Ontaxio  Agricultural  College,  which  draws uudents 
from  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  The  river  afTords 
abundant  water-power  for  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  wooUen-mnis 
and  numerous  factories,  of  which  agricultural  implements, 
sewing  machines  and  musical  instruments  are  the  chief. 

GUELPHS  AND  GHlBElXlNES.  These  names  are  doubtless 
Italianized  forms  of  the  German  words  Welf  and  Waiblingea, 
although  one  tradition  says  that  they  are  derived  from  Guelph 
and  Gibcl,  two  rival  brothers  of  Pistoia.  Another  theory  derives 
Ghibcllinc  from  Gibello,  a  word  used  by  the  Sicilian  Arabs  to 
translate  Hohenslaufen.  However,  a  more  popular  story  tells 
how.  during  a  fight  around  Weinsberg  in  December  1 140  between 
the  German  king  Conrad  III.  and  Welf.  count  of  Bavaria,  a 
member  of  the  powerful  family  to  which  Henry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  belonged,  the  soldiers  of  the  latter 
raised  the  cry  "  Hie  Welf!"  to  which  the  king's  troops  replied 
with  *•  Hie  Waiblingen  I "  this  being  the  name  of  one  of  Conrad's 
castles.  But  the  rivalry  between  Welf  and  Hohenslaufen.  of 
which  family  Conrad  was  a  member,  was  anterior  to  this  event, 
and  had  been  for  some  years  a  prominent  fact  in  the  history  of 
Swabia  and  Bavaria,  although,  its  introduction  into  Italy — in  a 
slightly  modified  form,  however — only  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Italian  expeditions  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  It  is  about 
this  lime  that  the  German  chronicler,  Otto  of  Freising,  sa>'s, 
**  Duae  in  Romano  orbe  apud  Galliac  Germanlaeve  fines  famosae 
familiae  actenus  fuere,  una  Heinricorum  de  Gueibelinga,  alia 
Guelforvim  de  Aldorfo,  altera  imperatores,  altera  magnos  duces 
producere  soUla."  Chosen  German  king  in  1152,  FMerick 
was  nol  only  the  nephew  and  the  heir  of  Conrad,  he  was  related 
also  to  the  Welfs;  yet,  although  his  election  abated  to  some 
extent  the  rivalry  between  Wcif  and  Hohenslaufen  in  Germaoy, 
it  opened  it  upon  a  larger  and  fiercer  scale  in  Italy. 

During  the  long  and  interesting  period  covered  by  Frederick's 
Italian  campaigns,  his  enemies,  prominent  among  whom  were 
the  cities  oif  the  Lombard  League,  became  known  as  Welfs« 
or  Gticlphs,  while  liis  partisans  seized  upon  the  rival  term  cf 
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WtibBngoir  or  Gtubelliav,  end  the  contest  between  these  two 
parties  was  carried  on  with  a  ferocity  unknown  even  to  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  Germany.  The  distracted  state  of 
northern  Italy,  the  jealousies  between  v^ous  pairs  of  towns, 
the  savage  hatred  between  family  and  family,  were  some  of  the 
causes  which  fed  this  feud,  and  it  reached  iu  hcij^t  during  the 
momentous  struggle  between  Frederick  II.  and  the  Papacy  in 
the  13th  century.  The  story  of  the  contest  between  Guelph 
and  Ghfbeiline,  however,  is  little  less  than  the  history  of  Italy 
in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  opening  of  the  13th  century  it  was 
intensified  by  the  fight  for  the  German  and  imperial  thrones 
between  PhiUp,  duke  of  Swabia,  a  son  of  Frederick  I.,  and  the 
Welf,  Otto  of  Brunswick,  afterwards  the  emperor  Otto  IV., 
a  fis^t'waged  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Germany.  Then,  as  the  heir 
of  Philip  of  Swabia  and  the  rival  of  Otto  of  Brunswick,  Frederick 
IL  was  forced  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Ghibellines, 
vhile  his  enemies,  the  popes,  ranged  themselves  definitely  among 
theGuelphs,  and  soon  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  becamesynonyxaous 
with  supporter  of  pope  and  emperor. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  in  laso  Jthe  Ghibellines 
looked  for  leadership  to  his  son  and  successor,  the  German  king, 
Conrad  IV.,  and  then  to  his  natural  son,  Manfred,  while  the 
Guelphs  called  the  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  to  their  aid. 
But  the  combatants  were  nearing  exhaustion,  and  after  the 
execution  of  C<Miradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  in  1268, 
tbb  great  struggle  began  to  lose  force  and  interest.  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  were  soon  found  representing  local  and  family 
father  than  papal  and  imperial  mtercsts;  the  names  were 
taken  with  little  or  no  regard  for  their  original  significance, 
and  in  the  i  sth  century  they  began  to  die  out  of  current  politics. 
However,  when  Louis  XIL  of  France  conquered  Mikn  at  the 
bepnning  of  the  i6th  century  the  dd  names  were  revived; 
the  French  king's  supporters  were  called  Guelphs  and  the 
friends  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  were  referred  to  as 
Ghibciiines. 

The  feud  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  penetrated  within  the 
waUs  of  almost  every  dty  of  northern  Italy,  and  the  contest 
t>etween  the  parties,  which  practically  makes  the  history  of 
Florence  during  the  13th  century,  is  specially  noteworthy. 
First  one  side  and  then  the  other  was  driven  into  exile;  the 
Guelph  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto  in  1 260  was  f oUowed 
by  the  expulsioii  of  the  Ghibellines  by  Charies  of  Anjou  in  ia66, 
and  on  a  smaller  scale  a  similar  story  may  be  told  of  many  other 
cities  (see  Floiskce). 

The  Guelph  cause  was  buttressed  by  an  idea,  yet  very 
nebulous,  of  Italktn  patriotism.  Dislike  of  the  German  and  tire 
foreigner  rather  than  any  strong  affection  for  the  Papacy  was 
the  feeling  which  bound  the  Gue^>h  to  the  pope,  and  so  enabled 
the  bitter  to  defy  the  arms  of  Frederick  II.  The  Ghibdline 
cause,  on  the  other  hand,  was  aided  by  the  dislike  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  and  the  desire  for  a  strong  central  authority. 
This  made  DanU  a  Ghibelfine,  but  the  hopes  of  this  party, 
kindkd  anew  by  the  journey  of  Henry  VII.  to  Italy  in  1310, 
were  extinguished  by  his  departure.  J.  A.  Symonds  thus  de- 
acribct  the  constituents  of  the  two  panics:  "  The  Guelph  party 
meant  the  burghers  of  the  consular  Communes,  the  men  of 
industry  and  commeice,  the  upholders  of  civil  liberty,  the 
friends  of  democratic  expansioa.  The  GhibelUne  party  in- 
cluded the  naturalised  nobles,  the  men  of  arms  and  idleness,  the 
advocates  of  feudalism,  the  politicians  who  regarded  constitu- 
ttonal  progress  with  disfavour.  That  the  banner  of  the  cfauich 
floated  over  iht  one  camp,  while  the  standard  of  the  empire 
taflfed  to  itself  the  hostile  party,  was  a  matter  of  comparatively 
superfidal  moment."  In  aikothes  pttsage  the  same  writer  thus 
describes  the  sharp  and  univessal  division  between  Guelph  and 
Ghibelfine:  "  GhibeUines  wore  the  feathen  in  their  caps  upon 
one  side,  Guelphs  upon  the  other.  Ghibellines  cut  fruit  at  Uble 
crosswise,  Guelphs  straight  down  .  .  .  GhibeUines  drank  ooc 
of  smooth  and  Guelphs  out  of  chased  goblets.  Ghibdlines  wore 
white  and  Guelphs  red  roses."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  Dante  was  a  Ghibelline,  Petrarch  was  a  Guelph. 

See  J.  A.  Symondff,  Tibs  RtnaismM  ia  /isfy.  vol.  i.  <t«75)- 


OUBHBVBRB  (LaL  Guankumara;  Welsh,  OwtHkvyfkr; 
0,  Eng.  Gaynore)f  in  Arthurian  romance,  the  wife  of  King 
Arthur.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  calls  her  Guanhumaxa, 
makes  hec  a  Roman  lady,  but  the  general  tradition  is  that  she 
was  of  Cornish  birth  and  daughter  to  King  Lfeodcgrance. 
Waoe,  who,  irhHe  translating  Geoffrey,  evidently  knew,  and 
used,  popular  tradition,  combines  these  two,  asserting  that  she 
was  of  Roman  parentage  on  the  mother's  side,  but  cousin  to 
Cador  of  Cornwall  by  whom  she  was  brought  up.  The  tradition 
relating  to  Guenevcre  is  deddedly  confused  and  demands 
further  study.  The  Welsh  triads  know  no  fewer  than  three 
Gwenbwyfars;  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  relating  the  discovery  of 
the  royal  tombs  at  Glastonbury,  speaks  of  the  body  found  aa 
that  of  Arthur's  second  wife;  the  prose  MerHn  gives  Guenevere 
a  bastard  half-sister  of  the  same  name^  who  strongly  resembles 
her;  and  the  Lancdoi  relates  how  this  lady,  trading  on  the 
likeness,  persuaded  Arthur  that  she  was  the  true  daughter  of 
Leodegrance,  and  the  queen  the  bastard  interioper.  This  episode 
of  the  false  Guenevere  is  very  perplexing. 

To  the  majority  of  English  readers  Guenevere  is  best  known 
in  connexion  with  her  liaison  with  Lancelot,  a  story  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Malory  and  Tennyson,  has  assumed  a  form  widely 
different  from  the  original  conception,  and  at  once  more  pictur* 
esque  and  more  convincing.  In  the  French  ronumces  Lancelot 
is  a  late  addition  to  the  Arthurian  cyde,  his  birth  is  not  recorded 
till  toog  afur  the  marriage  of  Arthur  and  Guenevere,  and  he  is 
at  least  twenty  years  the  junior  of  the  queen.  The  relations 
between  them  are  of  the  most  conventional  and  courtly  char- 
acter, and  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  genuine  dramatic  passion 
which  marks  the  love  story  of  TrisUn  and  Iseult.  The  LanceUi^ 
Guauvere  romance  took  form  and  shape  in  the  artificial  atm^* 
sphere  encouraged  by  such  patronesses  of  literature  as  Eleanor 
of  Aquitalne  and  her  daughter  Marie,  Comtesse  de  Champagne 
(for  whom  Chretien  de  Troyes  wrote  his  Ckeoalitr  dt  la  Chorrtttey, 
and  reflects  the  low  social  morality  of  a  time  when  love  between- 
husband  and  wife  was  decUred  impossible.  But  though  Guene- 
vere has  changed  her  lover,  the  tradition  of  her  infidelity  is  of 
much  earlier  date  and  formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  Arthurian 
legend.  Who  the  original  lover  was  is  doubtful;  the  Ftia 
GUdae  rehttes  how  she  was  carried  off  by  Melwas,  king  of  Aestiva 
Regis,  to  Glastonbury,  whither  Arthur,  at  the  head  of  an  armyr 
pursued  the  ravisher.  A  fragment  of  a  Welsh  poem  seems  to 
confirm  this  tradition,  which  certainly  lies  at  the  root  of  her 
later  abduction  by  Meleagaunt.  In  the  LanuUt  of  Ulrich  von 
Zatsikboven  the  abductor  is  Falerln.  The  story  in  these  forms 
represents  an  other-worid  abduction.  A  curious  fragment  of 
Welsh  dialogues,  printed  by  Professor  Rhys  in  hfs  Studies  mi 
tke  Arthurian  Legend,  appears  to  represent  Kay  as  the  abductor, 
In  the  pseudo-Chronicles  and  the  romances  biEsed  upon  them 
the  abductor  is  Mordred,  and  in  the  chronicles  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  lady  was  no  unwilling  victim.  On  the  final  defeat  of 
Mordred  she  retires  to  a  nunnery,  takes  the  veil,  and  is  no  more 
heard  of.    Wace  says  emphatically^ 

Ife  fu  oie  ne  viue, 

Ne  fu  trmie,  ne  shu. 

For  la  vergogne  dd  mtsfaU 

El  dd  puU  ea  de  apoitfaU  (if.  i36s7-30)> 

Layamon,  who  in  his  translation  of  Wace  treats  his  orighial 
much  as  Wace  treated  Geoffrey,  says  that  there  was  a  tradition 
that  she  had  drowned  herself,  and  that  her  memory  and  that 
Of  Mordred  were  hateful  in  every  hind,  so  that  none  would  offer 
prayer  for  their  souls.  On  the  other  hand  certain  romances, 
&.g.  the  Percefut,  give  her  an  excellent  character.  The  truth  Is 
probably  that  the  tradition  of  his  wife's  adultery  and  treachery 
was  a  genuine  part  of  the  Arthurian  story,  which,  neglected  for 
a  time,  was  brought  again  into  prominence  by  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  courts  for  which  the  later  romances  were  com- 
posed; and  it  is  in  this  later  and  conventionalized  form  that 
the  tale  has  become  familiar  to  us  (see  also  Lancelot). 

I     See  Studies  on  (he  Arfhurian  le^td  by  Jnltuor  Rhyji;  The 
Letend  of  Sir  Lancelot,  Grimm  Library,  xn.,  Jesne  L.  Wejton: 
I  Dw  Kammitttr,  ed.  ProfesMr  Foecster.  U- 1*  W.) 
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flOnKMI  (from  Uie  VnoAt^ovnt  who  grimatts,  hence  an 
upt),  the  name  applied  by  natnxalists  to  the  monkeys  of  the 
Afikan  genus  Cereofiitkteus,  the  Ethiopian  reptesentative  of 
the  Asiatic  macaqoes,  from  which  they  differ  by  the  absence  of 
a  posterior  heel  to  the  last  molar  in  the  lower  jaw. 

GUfiRBT,  a  town  of  central  France,  capiul  of  the  department 
of  Creuse,  situated  on  a  mountain  declivity  48  m.  N.E.  of  limogte 
on  the  Orleans  railway.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  6043;  commune 
(including  troops,  &c.),  8058.  Apart  from  the  H6tel  des  Monney* 
rouz  (used  as  prefecture),  a  picturesque  mansion  of  the  xsth 
and  x6t])  centuries,  with  mansard  roofi  and  mullioned  windows, 
Gu£cet  has  little  architectural  interest.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
prefect  and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
a  chamber  ol  commerce  and  lyc£es  and  tiahiing  colleges,  for 
both  sexes.  The  industries  include  brewing,  saw-miUing, 
leather-making  and  the  manufacture  of  basket-work  and 
wooden  shoes,  and  there  is  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
cattle.  Gu^ret  grew  up  round  an  abbey  founded  in  the  7th 
century,  and  in  later  times  became  the  capital  of  thedktrict  of 
ICarche. 

GUSaBZA,  the  native  name  of  a  bng-talled,  black  and  white 
Abyssinian' monkey,  Cdcbus  gmreta  (or  C.  ahyssitiicus),  char- 
acterized by  the  white  hairs  forming  a  long  pendent  mantle. 
Other  east  African  monkeys  with  a  similar  type  of  cofeurii^, 
which,  together  with  the  wholly  bbck  west  African  C.  satanas^ 
collectively  constitute  the  subgenus  Gaeresa,  may  be  included 
under  the  jame  title;  and  the  name  may  be  further  extended 
to  embrace  all  the  African  thumbless  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Cdcbus.  Thae  monkeys  are  the  African  representatives  of 
the  Indo-Malay  languxs  iSemnopUktcus)^  with  which  they  agree 
in  their  slender  build,  long  limbs  and  tail,  and  complex  stomachs, 
althou^  differing  by  tne  rudimentary  thumb.  The  members 
of  the  subgenus  Gmenu  present  a  transition  from  a  wholly 
black  animal  (C.  taianas)  to  one  (C.  eaudaius)  in  which  the  sides 
of  the  face  are  white,  and  the  whole  flanks,  as  well  as  the  tail, 
clothed  with  a  long  fringe  of  pure  white  hairs. 

GUBRICKB.  HBINRICH  KRilST  FEBMNAND  (1803-1878), 
(Serman  theologian,  was  bom  at  Wettin  in  Saxony  on  the  ssth 
of  February  1803  and  studied  theology  at  Halle,  where  be  was 
appointed  professor  in  1829.  He  greatly  disliked  the  union 
between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches,  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  Prussian  government  in  1817,  and  in 
1833  he  definitely  threw  in  his  k>t  with  the  Old  Lutherans.  In 
1835  he  lost  his  profesiorship,  but  he  regained  it  in  1840W  Among 
his  works  were  a  Life  of  Augusi  Hermann  Prantke  (r8s7,  Eng. 
trans.  x837)>  Ckwrck  History  (1833,  Eng.  trans,  by  W.  T.  Shedd, 
New  York,  1857-1863),  AMg^neine  chruaUke  SymMik  (1839). 
In  1840  he  helped  to  found  the  Zeitsckrift  fur  die  gfigammic 
Imlkerische  TkiologU  und  Kircke,  and  he  died  at  Halle  on  the 
4th  of  February  1878. 

flUBBICKB,  OTTO  VON  (u6os-i686),  German  experimental 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  in  Prussian  Sa»my,  on 
the  20th  of  November  x6o3.  Having  studied  law  at  Lcipii^ 
Helmstadt  and  Jena,  and  mathematics,  especially  geometry 
and  mechanics,  at  Leiden,  he  visited  France  and  England,  and 
in  1636  became  engineer-in<liief  at  Erfurt.  In  1627  he  was 
elected  alderman  of  Magdeburg,  and  in  1646  mayor  of  that  city 
tnd  a  magistrate  of  Brandenburg.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to 
scientific  pursuits,  especially  in  pneiunatics.  Incited  by  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo,  Pascal  and  Torricelli,  he  attempted  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum.  He  began  by  experimenting  with  a  pump 
on  water  placed  in  a  barrel,  but  found  that  when  the  water 
was  drawn  off  the  air  permeated  the  wood.  He  then  took  a 
globe  of  copper  fitted  with  pump  and  stopcock,  and  discovered 
that  he  could  pump  out  air  as  well  as  water.  Thus  he  became 
the  inventor  of  the  air-pump  (1650).  He  illustrated  his  discovery 
before  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  at  the  imperial  diet  which 
assembled  at  Regensburg  in  1654,  by  the  experiment  of  the 
"  Magdeburg  hemispheres."  Taking  two  hollow  hemispheres 
of  copper,  the  edges  of  which  fiUed  nicely  together,  he  exhausted 
the  air  from  between  them  by  means  of  his  pump,  and  it  is 
recocded  that  thirty  horses,  fiftMn  back  to  back,  wero  unable 


to  pull  them  asunder  until  t^  air  waa  leadmitted.  Besides 
investigating  other  phenomena  connected  with  a  vacuuin,  he 
constructed  an  electrical  machine  which  depended  on  the  excita- 
tion of  a  rotating  ball  of  sulphur;  and  he  made  svcoessfnl 
researches  in  astrcoomy,  predicting  the  periodicity  of  tlie  return 
of  comets.  In  i68r  he  gave  up  office,  and  retired  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  died  on  the  nth  of  May  i696. 

His  principal  obiervatioas  are  given  in  hb  worie,  Ex^triwumM 
iMiu,  Mt  vacant,  Maidf^nrgica  d€  vmeno  »paUo  (Amsterdam,  1672). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  Ctsckichte  der  fitlagerunf,  und  Erobenai 
von  Magdeburg.  See  F.  W.  Hoffmann,  Otto  von  Cuertcke  (Magdeburg. 
1874)- 

GUbRIDOX,  a  small  table  to  hold  a  lamp -or  vase,  supported 
by  a  tall  column  or  a  human  or  mythological  ^ure.  This  piece 
of  furniture,  often  very  graceful  and  elegant,  originated  in  France 
towards  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century.  In  ^  beghinSfig  the 
table  was  supported  by  a  negro  or  other  exotic  figure,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  generic 
appdlation  of  the  young  African  groom  or  "  tiger,"  who  was 
generally  called  "  GuMdoo,"  or  as  we  should  say  in  Englisk 
**  Sambo."  The  swarthy  figure  and  brilliant  costmne  of  the 
"  Moor  "  when  reprodnced  in  wood  and  picked  out  fat  cofcmrs 
produced  a  veiy  striking  effect,  and  when  a  small  table  was 
supported  on  the  head  by  the  upraised  hands  the  idea  of  passive 
service  was  suggested  with  completeness.  The  gottidon  is  still 
occasionally  seen  m  something  appnmdiing  its  oripnal  form; 
but  it  had  no  sooner  been  introduced  than  the  artistic  instinct 
of  the  French  designer  and  artificer  converted  it  into  a  far 
worthier  object.  By  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  there  were  seversl 
hundreds  of  them  at  Versailles,  and  within  a.  g^necatloo  or  two 
they  had  taken  an  infinity  of  foims  columns,  tripods,  termini 
and  mythological  figures.  Some  of  the  simpler  and  mote  artistic 
forms  were  of  wood  carved  with  familiar  decorative  moCtvea  and 
gikled.  Silver,  enamel,  and  indeed  almost  any  material  from 
which  furniture  can  be  made,  have  been  «sed  for  their  oon> 
struction.  A  variety  of  smaU  "occasional"  tables  ase  now 
called  in  FMndi  guiridons. 

OUiRIN,  JBAN  BAPnSTB  PAULIll  (x783-z8s5),  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Toulon,  on  the  25th  of  March  X7Q3,  of  poor 
parents.  He  leamt,  as  a  laid,  his  father's  trade  of  a  hx^amiih, 
whilst  at  the  same  tixne  he  foUowcd  the  dasses  of  the  free  school 
of  art.  Having  sold  some  copies  to  a  local  amateur,  Gu£rin 
started  for  Paris,  where  he  came  nnder  the  aotice  of  Vincent; 
whose  counseb  were  of  nmterial  service.  In  x8xo  Gu£rin  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Salon  with  some  portraits,  which  had 
a  certain  success.  In  z8x9  he  exhibited  "  Cain  after  the  mordcr 
of  Abel "  (formeriy  in  Luxembourg),  and,  on  the  return  of  the 
Boorhons,  was  much  emi^yed  in  works  of  restoration  and  de- 
coration at  Vemailles.  His  "  Dead  Christ "  (Cathedral,  Bidtlmore) 
obtained  a  medal  in  18x7,  and  this  success  was  followed  np  by 
a  long  series  of  works,  of  whidi  the  f oUowing  are  the  more  aotc^ 
worthy: "  Christ  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin  "  (18x9); "  Aochiscs 
and  Venus  "  (x822)  (formeriy  in  Luxembourg);  **  Ulysses  and 
Minerva  "  (X824)  (Mns^edeRenaes); "  the  Holy  Family  "  (1829) 
(Cathedral,  Touhm);  and  '''Saint  Catherine"  (i838)(St  Roch). 
In  his  trestxnent  of  subject,  Gu6rin  attempted  to  nealiae  rococo 
graces  of  Conception,  the  liveliness  of  whidi  was  lost  in  the 
strenuous  effort  to  be  correct.  ,  His  chief  successes  were  attained 
by  portraits,  and  those  of  Charles  Nodier  and  the  Abbi  Lamen- 
nais  became  iriddy  popular*    He  died  on  the  19th  of  January 

GUfolH,  PIIRRB  NARCISSE.  BaxON  (i774^i^3>*  Frendi 
painter,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  X3th  of  May  X774.  Beoomiag 
a  pupil  of  Jean  Baptists  Rqpiault ,  he  carried  off  one  of  the  three 
"  grands  prix  "  offeied  in  1796,  in  awsequence  of  the  coogpetitioo 
not  having  taken  place  since  X  793,  The  ^eiMtMi  was  not  indeed 
re-Oitablished»  but  Gu^rinf ulfilled  at  Paris  the  oonditkms  imposed 
upon  a  pensionnttirgt  and  produced  various  works,  one  of  which 
brou|(ht  him  promincDtly  before  the  public.  This  work, "  Marcus 
Sextus  "  (Louwe),  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  X799,  exdted  wild 
enthusiasm,  partly  due  to  the  subjact, — a  victim  of  Sulla's 
proscripU<m  returning  to  Rome  to  find  his  wife  dead  and  his 
house  hi  noumiqg-^in  which  an  allusion  wss  found  to  the  actual 
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littiatiMi  of  tlie  imifits.  OuCiin  M  tbk  ocottion  wis  pablidy 
crowned  by  the  president  of  the  lostituter  and  before  his 
dcptftore  for  Rome  (on  the  re-eftabHahment  of  tlie  ficole  undef 
Siiv<e)  m  banquet  was  given  to  him  by  tbe  most  distingoidied 
artists  of  Paris.  In  1800,  onaUe  to  remain  in  Rome  on  account 
of  his  health,  be  went  to  Naples,  where  he  painted  the  "  Gmve  of 
Amyntas.*'  In  1802  GuMn  produced  "  Phaedra  and  Hippolytas" 
(Loirrre);  in  1810,  after  his  return  to  I^ris,  lie  agam  achieved 
a  great  success  with  **  Andromache  and  Pyrrhus  "  (Louvre);  and 
in  the  same  year  a]soexhibited"Cepha}us  and  Aurora"  (Collection 
Sommariva)  and**  Bonaparte  and  the  Rebe&of  Cairo"  (Versailles) . 
The  Restoration  brought  to  Gufoin  fresh  honours;  he  had  received 
from  the  first  consul  in  1803  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  in  1815  Louis  XVm.  named  him  Academician.  The  success 
of  GuMn's  "  Hippolytus  "  of  "  Andromache/'  of  "  Phaedra  " 
and  of  "  Dytaemncstra"  (Louvre)  had  been  ensured  by  t|ie  skilful 
selection  of  highly  melodramatic  stuations,  treated  with  tbe 
strained  and  pompous  dignity  proper  to  the  art  of  the  first  empire; 
in  "  Aeneas  relating  to  Dido  the  disasters  of  Troy"  (Louvre), 
wUdi  appeared  ride  by  side  with  '*  Clytaemnestra  "  at  the  Sakm 
of  t8i7,  the  influence  of  the  Restoration  is  plainly  to  be  traced. 
In  this  woric  Gufcin  sought  to  captivate  the  public  by  an  appeal 
to  those  sensuous  charms  which  he  had  previously  rejected, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  picturesque  elements  of  interest. 
But  with  this  work  GuMn's  pubBc  successes  came  to  a  dose. 
He  was,  indeed,  commfasioned  to  paint  for  the  Madeleine  a 
scene  from  the  Ustocy  of  St  Louis,  but  his  health  prevented  him 
from  accomplvfaing  what  he  had  begun,  and  in  t832  be  accepted 
the  post  of  director  of  the  £cole  de  Rome,  which  in  Y8t6  he  had 
refused.  On  retundng  to  Paris  in  1828,  Gufrin,  who  had  pre- 
viously  been  made  chevalier  of  tbe  order  of  St  Michel,  was 
ennobled.  He  nowattempted  to  compkte  "  Pyrrhus  and  Priam," 
a  work  which  he  had  begun  at  Rome,  but  in  vain;  his  health  had 
finally  broken  down,  and  in  the  hope  of  improvement  be  returned 
to  Italy  with  Horace  Vernet.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
Baron  Gu4rin  died,  on  the  6th  of  July  1833,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  La  Triuiti  de*  Monti  by  the  side  of  Claude 
Lorraine. 

A  careful  analysis  and  criticism  of  his  principal  works  will  be , 
found  in  Meyer's  CestkiehU  der  franwSsiscken  Malerei, 

GUftUN  DU  CATLil,  QBOROB  MAURICB  im  (18x0-1839), 
Ftendi  poet,  descended  from  a  noble  but  poor  family,  was  bom 
at  the  di&tean  of  Le  Cayla  in  Languedoc,  on  the  4th  of  August 
1810.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  at  a  religious  seminary 
at  Toulouse,  and  then  at  the  Coll^  Stanish^  Paris,  after 
which  he  entered  the  society  at  La  Chesoaye  in  Brittany,  founded 
by  Lamennais.  It  was  only  after  great  hesitation,  and  without 
being  satisfied  as  to  his  religious  vocation,  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lamennais  he  joined  the  new  reUgious  order  in  the 
autumn  of  1832;  and  when,  in  September  of  the  next  y«ar, 
Lamennais,  who  had  come  under  the  displeasure  of  Rome, 
severed  connexion  with  the  society,  Maurice  de  Gufrib  soon 
followed  his  example.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  teacher  at  the  College 
Stanislas.  In  November  1838  he  married  a  Creole  lady  of  some 
fortune;  but  a  few  months  afterwards  ,he  was  attadced  by 
consumption  and  died  on  the  19th  of  July  1839.  In  the  Revue 
des  deux  mondes  for  May  tsth,  1840,  there  appeared  a  notice 
of  Maurice  dc  GuJrin  by  George  Sand,  to  which  she  added  two 
fragments  of  his  writings — one  a  compodtioo  in  prose  entitled 
the  CerUauf^  and  the  other  a  short  poem.  His  Reliquiae  (2  vols.; 
186 x),  Including  the  Centaur^  his  journal,  a  number  of  his  letters 
and  several  poems,  was  edited  by  G.  S.  Tr6butien,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  biographical  and  critical  notice  by  Sainte-Beuve; 
a  new  edition,  with  the  title  Journal,  lettres  et  poimes,  followed 
in  1862;  and  an  English  translation  Of  it  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1867.  Though  he  was  essentially  a  poet,  his  prose  te 
more  striking  and  original  than  his  poetry.  Its  peculiar  and 
unique  charm  arises  from  his  strong  and  absorbing  passion  for 
nature,  a  passion  whose  inten^ty  reached  almost  to  adoration 
and  worship,  but  in  which  the  pagan  was  more  prominent  than 
the  moral  element.    According  to  Salnte-Beuve,  "no  French 


poet  or  painter  hu  itndored  to  wdl  thd  feeBng  for  Batma— Che 
feeling  not  so  much  for  details  as  for  the  ensemble  and  the  divine 

unlvenality,  the  feeling  for  the  oiigiii  of  thinsi  and  the  lovereign 
principle  of  life." 

The  name  of  Evcttxa  dk  Guixm •  (z8o5~x848),  tlie  sister 
of  Maurice,  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  notice  of  liini. 
Her  Journals  (i86x,  Bag.  trans.,  1865)  and  her  UUn$ 
(r864,  Eng.  trans.,  1865)  indicated  the  pesaession  of  ^tt 
of  as  rare  an  order  as  those  of  her  brother,  though  of  n 
somewhat  different  Und.  In  her  case  iBystidsm  assumed  * 
form  more  strictly  reUgious,  and  she  continued  to  mourn  her 
brother's  loss  of  his  eariy  Catholic  faith.  Five  yean  older  than 
he,  she  cherished  a  feve  for  him  whfch  was  blended  with  a 
wmewhal  motheriy  anxiety.  After  liis  death  she  began  the 
collection  and  publication  of  the  scattered  firagments  of  Ms 
writings.  She  died,  however,^  on  the  3i8t  of  May  1848,  before 
her  task  was  completed. 

See  the  notices  by  George  Sand  and  Sainte-Beuve  referred  to 
above;  Sainte-Beuve,  Cauteries  dm  luudi  (vol.  xii.)  and  Naumauat 
Jjmdis  (vol.  iiL):  G.  Merlet,  Catuenet  nw  ks  fume*  ei  let  iiwna 


and  Matthew  Arnold's  essajrs  on  Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin, 
in  his  Estayt  iu  OUieism, 

OoBKniml,  or  Wbknek,  a  celebrated  mercfenaty  captain  who 
lived  about  the  -middle  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Urslingen,  and  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  the  dukes  of  ^loleto.  From  1340  to  1343  he  was 
in  the  service  of  the  dtisens  of  Pisa,  but  afterwards  he  col- 
lected a  troop  of  adventurers  which  he  called  the  Great  Company, 
and  with  which  he  laundered  Tuscany  and  Lombardy.  He  thm 
entered  the  service  of  Louis  I.  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  whom  he  assisted  to  obtain  possession  of  Naples;  Init 
when  dismbsed  from  this  sovice  his  ravages  became  more 
terrible  than  ever,  culminating  in  the  dreadful  sack  of  Anagni 
in  13  58,  ^Jiortly  after  which  Guernieri  (fisappeared  from  history. 
He  is  said  to  have  worn  a  breastplate  with  the  inscription, 
*'  The  enemy  of  (Sod,  of  pity  and  of  mercy." 

G0B1UI8BT  (Fr.  Guemesey),  one  of  the  Channel  Ishnds, 
bekmging  to  Britain,  the  second  in  sise  and  westernmost  of  the 
important  memben  of  the  group.  Its  chief  town,  St  Peter  Port, 
on  the  east  coast,  is  in  a*  33'  W.,  49*  a/  N.,  74  m.  S.  of  Portiand 
Bill  on  the  En^jish  coast,  and  30  m.  from  the  nearest  French 
coast  to  the  east.  The  ishtnd,  roughly  triangular  in  form,  is 
9i  m.  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and  has  an  extreme  breadth  of 
si  m.  and  an  area  of  r  5,691  acres  Or  24-5  sq.  m.  Pop.  (i9or), 
40,446,  tbe  density  being  thus  x6a  per  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  the  island  rises  gradually  from  north  to  south, 
and  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  at  Haut  Nez  (349  ft.)  above 
Point  Icart  on  the  south  coast.  The  coast  scenery,  which  forms 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  to  the  numerous  summer  visitors 
to  the  island,  is  finest  on  the  south.  This  coast,  between  Jerbourg 
and  Pleinmont  Points,  respectively  at  the  south-eastern  and 
south-western  corners  of  the  island,  is  bold,  rocky  and  indented 
with  many  exquisite  little  bays.  Of  these  the  most  notable  are 
Moulin  Huet,  Saint's,  and  Petit  Bot,  all  hi  the  eastern  half  of 
the  south  coast.  The  cliffs,  however,  culminate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pleinmont.  Picturesque  caves  occur  at  several 
points,  such  as  the  Creux  Mahie.  On  the  west  coast  there  is  a 
succession  of  larger  bays— Rocquaine  Perelle,  Vazon,  and  Cobo. 
Off  the  first  lies  Lihou  Island,  the  Hanois  and  other  islets,  and 
all  three  bays  are  sown  with  rocks.  The  coast,  however, 
diminishes  in  height,  until  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  the  Und  is  so  low  across  the  Vale  or  Braye  du  Val,  from 
shore  to  shore,  that  the  projection  of  L'Ancrcsse  Is  within  a 
few  feet  of  being  isobted.  The  east  coast,  on  which,  besides  the 
town  and  harbour  of  St  Peter  Port,  is  that  of  St  Sampson,  pre- 
sents no  physical  feature  of  note.  The  interior  of  the  island 
is  generally  undulating,  and  gains  in  beauty  from  its  rich  vegeta- 
tion.  Picturesque  glens  descend  upon  some  of  the  southern 
bays  (the  two  converging  upon  Petit  Bot  are  notable),  and  the 
high-banked  paths,  arched  with  foliage,  which  foDow  the  smaQ 
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rilk  down  to  Monlin  Huct  Bay,  ate  much  admired  under  Uie 
name  of  watci'-ianes.     . 

The  soil  is  generally  Ught  sandy  loan*  overlying  an  angnlar 
gravel  which  rests  upon  the  weathered  granitOp  This  soil 
requires  mudi  mannre,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  area 
(about  three-fifths)  is  under  careful  cultivation,  producing  a 
considerable  amount  of  grain,  but  more  famous  for  market«> 
gardening.  Vegetables  and  potatoes  are  exported,  with  much 
fruit,  induding  grapes  and  flowers.  Granite  is  quarried  and 
exported  from  St  Sampson,  and  the  fisheries  form  an  important 
industry. 

.For  administrative  purposes  Guernsey  is  united  with  Aldemey, 
Sark,  Herm  and  the  adjacent  filets  to  form  the  bailiwick  of 
Guernsey,  separate  from  Jersey.  The  peculiar  constitution, 
machinery  of  administration  and  justice,  finance,  &c.,  are  con- 
sidered under  the  heading  Channel  Islands.  Guernsey  is 
divided  into  the  ten  parishes  of  St  Peter  Port,  St  Sampson,  Vale, 
CAtel,  St  Saviour,  St  Andrew,  St  Martin,  Forest,  St  Peter  du 
Bois  an4  Torteval.  The  population  of  St  Peter  Port  in  1901 
was  18,264;  ^  the  other  parishes  that  of  St  Sampson  was  5614 
and  that  of  Vale  5083.  The  population  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Guernsey  nearly  doubled  between  182 1  and  ipot,  and  that  of 
the  island  increased  from  35,343  In  1891  to  40,446  in  igox. 
The  island  roads  are  excellent,  Guernsey  owing  much  in  this 
respect  to  Sir  John  Doyle  (d.  1834),  the  governor  whose  monu- 
ment stands  <ki  the  promontory  of  Jerbourg.  Like  Jersey  and 
the  neighbouring  part  of  France,  Guernsey  retains  considerable 
traces  of  early  haUntatlon  in  cromlechs  and  menhirs,  of  which 
the  most  notable  is  the  cromlech  in  the  north  at  L'Ancresse. 
As  regards  ecclesiastical  architecture,  all  the  parish  churches 
retain  some  archaeological  interest.  There  is  good  Norman 
work  in  the  church  of  St  Michael,  Vale,  and  the  church  of  St 
Peter  Port  is  a  notable  building  of  various  periods  from  the  early 
X4th  century.  Small  remains  of  monastic  buildings  are  seen  at 
Vale  and  on  Lihou  Island. 

GUERRAZZI,  FRANCESCO  DOHENICO  (i8o4-x873)»  ItaUan 

publicist,  bom  at  Leghorn,  was  educated  for  the  law  at  Pisa, 

and  began  to  practise  in  his  native  place.    But  he  soon  took  to 

politics  and  literature,  under  the  influence  of  Byron,  and  his 

novel,  the  BaUagli  di  Be1uventoilZ2^),  brought  him  into  notice. 

Mazzini  made  his  acquaintance,  and  with  Carlo  Bini  they  started 

a  paper,  the  Indicatorc,  at  Leghorn  in  1829,  which  was  quickly 

suppressed.    Guerrazzi  himself  had  to  endure  several  terms  of 

imprisonment  for  his  activity  In  the  cause  of  Voung  Italy,  and 

it  was  in  Portoferrato  in  1834  that  he  wrote  his  most  famous 

novel  Assidio  di  Fvenze,    He  was  the  most  powerful  Liberal 

leader  at  Leghorn,  and  in  1848  became  a  minister,  with  some 

idea  of .  exercising  a  moderating  Influence  in  the  difliculties 

with  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.    In  1849,  when  the  latter 

fled,  he  was  first  one  of  the  triumvirate  with  Mazzini  and 

Montanelll,  and  then  diaator,  but  on  the  restoration  he  was 

arrested  and  imprisoned  for  three  years.    His  Apdogia  was 

published  in  1852.    Released,  from  prison,  he  was  exiled  to 

Corsica,  but  subsequently  was  restored  and  was  for  some  time  a 

deputy  at  Turin  (1862-1870),  dying  of  apoplexy  at  Leghorn 

on  the  25th  of  September  1S73,    He  wrote  a  number-  of  other 

works  besides  the  novels  already  mentioned,  notably  Isabella 

Orsini  (1845)  and  Beatriu  Ccnd  (1854),  and  his  Opere  were 

collected  at  Milan  (1868). 

See  the  Life  and  Winks  by  Bosio  (1877),  and  Carduccl's  edition  of 
his  letters  (1880). 

GOERRBRO,  a  Pacific  coast  sUte  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.W. 
by  Michoacan,  N.  by  Mexico  (state)  and  Mordos,  N.£.  and  £. 
by  Puebla  and  Oaxaca,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific;  Area, 
24,996  sq.  m.  Pop.,  largely  composed  of  Indians  and  mestizos 
(1895),  4x7,886;  (1900)  479,205.  The  state  is  roughly  broken 
by  the  Sierra  Madre  and  its  spurs,  which  cover  its  entire  surface 
with  the  exception  of  the  low  coastal  plain  (averaging  about 
ao  m.  in  width)  on  the  Pacific.  The  valleys  are  usually  narrow, 
fertile  and  heavily  forested,  but  difficult  of  access.  The  state 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  zones — the  tierras  calientes  of  the 
coast  and  lower  river  courses  where  tropical  conditions  prevail, 


and  the  iknas  Umpladat  of  tba  mountain  Kgion  where  ths 
conditions  are  subtropicsl.  The  latter  is  celebrated  for  its 
agreeable  and  healthy  climate,  and  for  the  variety  and  charaaer 
of  its  products.  The  principal  river  of  the  state  is  the  Rio  dc  las 
Balsas  or  Mescala,  which,  having  its  source  in  Tlaxcala,  flovs 
entirely  across  the  state  from  W.  to  £.,  and  then  southward  to 
the  Pacific  on  the  frontier  of  MichoacaiL  This  river  is  429  m. 
long  and  receives  many  affluents  from  the  mountainous  region 
through  which  it  passes,  but  Its  course  Is  veiy  precipitous  and 
its  mouth  obstructed  by  sand  barai  The  agricultural  products 
include  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco  and  cereals,  and-the  forests  produce 
rubber,  vaniUaaiui  various  textile  fibres.  Mlnlngisundevelopcd, 
although  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state  include  silver,  gold, 
mercury,  lead,  iron,  coal,  sulphur  and  precious  stones.  The 
capital,  Chilpandngo,  or  Chllpandngo  dt  los  Bravos  (pop.  749/ 
in  X900),  is  a  small  town  in  the  Sierra  Madre  about  xxo  m.  from 
the  C9ast  and  200  m.  S.  of  the  Federal  capital.  It  is  a  healthy 
well-built  town  on  the  old  Acapulco  road,  is  lighted  by  electridly 
and  Is  temporarily  the  western  terminus  of  the  Interoceanic 
railway  from  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  celebrated  In  the  history  of 
Mexico  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  revolutionary  congress  of 
18x3,  which  issued  a  declaration  of  independence.  Chilpandngo 
was  badly  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  January  X902,  and 
again  on  the  x6th  of  April  X907.  Other  Important  towns  of  the 
state  are  Tixtla,  or  Tixtla  de  Guerrero,  formerly  the  capital 
(pop.  63x6  in  X900),  3  m.  N.E.  of  Chilpancingo;  Chllapa  (8256  in 
1895),  the  most  populous  town  of  the  state,  partially  destroyed 
by  a  hurricane  in  1889,  and  again  by  the  earthquake  of  1907; 
Iguala  (665X  In  X895) ;  and  Acapulco.  Guerrero  was  organized 
as  a  state  In  1849,  its  territory  being  taken  from  the  states  of 
Mexico,  Michoacan  and  Puebla. 

GUERRILLA  (erroneously  written  "guerilla,'^  being  the 
diminutive  of  the  Span,  guerra,  war),  a  term  currently  used  to 
denote  war  carried  on  by  bands  in  any  irregular  and  unorganized 
manner.  At  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899  the  position  of 
irregular  combatants  was  one  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  the 
rules  there  adopted  were  reaffirmed  at  the  Conference  of  1907. 
They  provide  that  irregular  bands  in  order  to  enjoy  recognition 
as  belligerent  forces  shall  (a)  have  at  their  head  a  person 
responsible  for  his  subordinates,  (b)  wear  some  fixed  distinctive 
badge  recognisable  at  a  distance,  (c)  carry  arms  OpenHy,  and  (^) 
conform  in  their  operations  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
The  rules,  however,  klso  provide  that  In  case  of  invasion  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  who  on  the  approach  of  the  invading 
enemy  spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  It,  shall  be  regarded 
as  belligerent  troops  if  they  carry  arms  openly  and  respect  the  lavs 
and  customs  of  war,  although  they  may  not  have  had  time  to 
become  orgxmized  In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions. 
These  rul^  were  borrowed  almost  word  for  word  from  the  project 
drawn  up  at  the  Brussels  international  conference  of  1874, 
which,  though  never  ratified,  was  practically  incorporated  in  the 
army  regulations  issued  by  the  Russian  government  in  connexion 
with  the  war  of  X877-78.  (T.  Ba.) 

GUBRRINI,  OUNIX)  (1845-^  )»  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
at  Sant'  Alberto,  Ravenna,  and  after  studying  law  took  to  a 
life  of  letters,  becoming  eventually  librarian  at  Bologna  Um'ver- 
sity.  In  1877  he  published  PostutM,  a  volume  of  canxoniere, 
under  the  name  of  Lorenzo  StechettI,  following  this  with  Poknka 
(X878),  CaiUi  popolari  romagnoli  (1880)  and  other  poeiical 
works,  and  becoming  known  as  the  leader  of  the  "verist" 
school  among  Italian  lyrical  writers. 

GUESDE,  JULES  BASILE  (1845-  },  French  sodalist, 
was  bom  In  Paris  on  the  ixth  of  November  1845,  He  had 
begun  his  career  as  a  clerk  In  the  French  Home  Office,  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  be  was  editing  Za 
Droits  de  Fhomme  at  MontpeUier,  and  had  to  take  refuge  at 
Geneva  In  187  x  from  a  prosecution  Instituted  on  account  of 
articles  which  had  appeared  In  his  paper  In  defence  of  the 
Commune.  In  X876  he  returned  to  France  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  French  apostles  of  Marxian  collectivism,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  six  months  in  1878  for  taking  part  in  the  first 
Parisian  International  Congress.    He  edited  at  different  tima 
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Us  IkoUs  de  I'hamme,  U  Cri  dufeu0U,  U  Soduksle,  but  hm 
iMSt-ksawn  organ  was  the  wceljy  Egqitti»  He  had  been  in  dote 
assoQiatioB  with  P«ul  Lafargue,aQdUiroush  him  with  Karl  Marx, 
wbpce  daughter  he  married.  It  waa  in  a^njunctioa  wilh  Marx 
and  Lafaigu^  that  he  drew  up  the  pcogramme  accepted  by  the 
national  congress  ol  the  Labour  parly  at  Havoe  in  x88o,  whidi 
laid  stress  on  the  formation  of  an  inlernatiooal  faibour  party 
working  by  revohiUooary  methods.  Next  year  at  the  Reims 
congress  the  orthodox  .Marxian  programme  of  Gucsde  was 
oppSwed  by  the  **  possibilists/*  who  rejected  the  intransigcant 
attitude  of  Guesde  for  the  opportunist  policy  of  BenoH  Malon. 
At  the  congress  of  St*£tienne  the  dlfiTcrcnce  developed  into 
separation,  those  who  refused  all  compromise  wilh  a  capitalist 
government  following  Guesde,  while  the  opportunists  formed 
several  groups.  Guesde  look  his  full  share  in  the  consequent 
dtscussioA  between  the  Guesdists,  the  Blanquists,  the  possibilists, 
ttc.  In  xSgj  he  was  relumed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
Lalle  (7th  drconscription)  wiihalargc  majority  over  the  Christum 
Socialist  and  Radical  candidates.  He  brought  forward  various 
proposals  in  social  legislation  forming  the  programme  of  the 
Labour  party,  without  reference  to  the  divisions  among  the 
Socialists,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  1804  succeeded  in 
raising  a  two  days'  discussiMi  of  the  collectivist  principle  in  the 
Chamber.  In  1902  he  was  not  re-elected,  but  resumed  his  scat 
in  1906.  In  1903  there  was  a  formal  reconciliation  at  the  Reims 
congress  of  the  secUonsof  the  party,  which  then  took  the  name 
of  the  Sodaltst  party  of  France.  Guesde,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  oppose  the  opportunist  policy  of  Jaur^,  whom  he  denounced 
for  supporting  one  bourgeois  party  against  another.  His  defence 
of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  association  led  him,  incongruously 
enough,  td  support  the  religious  Congregations  against  Emile 
Combes.  Besides  his  numerous  political  and  socialist  pamphlets 
he  published  in  tqoi  two  volumes  of  his  speeches  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  entitled  Quatre  ans  de  luUe  i«  clasti  iSqj-iS^S. 

OOE8T.  BDWIN  <i8oo-i88io),  English  antiquary,  was  bom  in 
tSoo.  He  was  educated  at  King  £dward*s  school,  Birmingham, 
and  St  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  eleventh 
wrangler,  subsequently  becoming  a  fellow  of  his  college.  Called 
to  the  btf  in  1828,  he  devoted  himself,  after  some  years  of  legal 
practice,  to  antiquarian  and  literary  research.  lA  1858  he 
published  his  exhaustive  History  of  En^ish  Rhythms.  He  also 
wrote  a  very  large  number  of  papers  on  Roman-British  history, 
which,  together  with  a  mass  of  fresh  material  for  a  history  of 
early  Britain,  were  published  posthumously  under  the  editor^ip 
of  Dr  Stubbs  under  the  title  Origines  Celticae  (1883).  In  185a 
Guest  was  elected  master  of  Caius  College,  becoming  LL-D.  in 
the  foiloiwing  year,  and  in  f854-*t8s5  he  wna  vice<hanoel]or  of 
C^bridge  University.  Guest  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety, 
and  ah  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He 
died  on  the  S3rd  of  November  x88o. 

6UBST  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages;  d.  Ger. 
Cast,  and  Swed.  gdst;  cognate  with  Lat.  hostiSf  originally  a 
stranger,  hence  enemy;  cf.  "  host "  J,  one  who  receives  hos- 
pitality in  the  house  of  another,  his  "  host ";  hence  applied  to 
apaiusite. 

OUKFTARD,  JKAK  taBNHB  (171 5-1786),  French  naturalist 
and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  £tampes,on  the  2  and  of  September 
17x5.  In  boyhood  be  gained  a  knowledge  of  plants  from  his 
grandfather,  who  waa  an  apothecary,  and  later  he  qualified  as  a 
doctor  in  medidne.  Pursuing  the  study  of  botany  in  variotis 
parts  ol  France  and  other  countries,  he  began  to  take  notice  of 
the  relation  between  the  distribution  of  plants  and  the  soils  and 
subsoils.  In  this  way  his  attention  came  to  be  directed  to 
mhM^ls  and  rocks.  In  1746  he  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  a  memoir  on  the  distribution  of  minerals  and 
rocks,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  map  on  which  he  had 
recorded  his  observations.  He  thus,  as  remarked  by  W.  D; 
Conybeare,  "  first  carried  foto  execution  the  Idea,  prcfoo&ed  by 
[Martin]  Lister  years  before,  of  geological  maps."  In  the  course 
of  his  journeys  ht  made  a  large  collection  of  fossils  and  figured 
many  of  them,  but  be  had  no  dear  ideas  about  the  sequmoe 
of  strata.    He  made  observations  also  on  the  degradation  of 


mountains  by  rain,  rivers  and  sea;  and  he  was  the  first  tb 
asceitaift  the  existence  of  former  volcanoes  in  the  district  of 
Auvergne.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  January  1786. 
His  publkrations  include:  Obsenaitous  mw  la  ptanies  (2  vol&i 


1747):  UisUnre  d€  la  diantvarte  Jatle  m  franu  ie  maUirfs  ««m. 
Uabtes  d  cetUs  dont  la  porcdaxnt  dc  la  Chine  est  composie  (1765); 
Mimotres  tur  dtffirentes  parties  des  sciences  el  arts  (5  vols.,  I7<^ 


1783);  iitmotre  sur  ta  miniratotta  4m  Daupktni  (2  vols..  1779). 
Sec  Tha  Founders  t^  Ceolozy,  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  (1897)- 

GUBUX,  LBS,  or  .'*  Tbe  Bbgcaks,"  a  name  assumed  by  the 
confederacy  of  nobles  and  other  malcontents,  who  in  1566 
opposed  Spanish  tyranny  in  the  Netherknds.  The  leaders  of 
the  nobles,  who  signed  a  solemn  league  known  as  "  the  Com> 
promise,"  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  assist  in  defending 
the  rights  and  hbeities  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  civil  and 
rdigious  despotism  of  Philip  II.,  ifrere  Louis,  count  of  Nassau, 
and  Henry,  count  of  Brederode.  On  the  5th  Of  April  1566 
permis^n  was  obtained  for  the  confederates  to  present  a  petition 
of  grievances,  called  "  the  Request,"  to  the  regent,  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Parma.  About  250  nobles  marched  to  the  pilace 
accompanied  by  Louis  of  Nassau  and  Brederode.  The  regent 
was  at  first  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  body,  but 
one  of  her  coundllors,  Berlaymont  by  name,  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  "  What,  tnadam,  is  your  highness  afraid  of  these 
beggam  (ees  gucux)?**  The  appellation  was  not  forgotten.  At 
a  great  feast  held  by  some  300  confederates  at  the  H6iel  Culem- 
burg  three  dajs  later,  Brederode  in  a  speech  declared  that  if  need 
be  they  were  all  ready  to  beeome  "  beggars  "  in  their  country's 
cause.  The  words  caught  on,  and  the  hall  resounded  with  loud 
cries  of  *'  Vheni  les  gueuxl**  The  name  became  henceforward  a 
party  appellation.  The  patriot  party  adopted  the  emblems  of 
beggarhood,  the  wallet  and  the  bowl,  as  trinkets  to  be  worn  on 
their  hats  or  their  girdles,  and  a  medal  Was  stmck  having  on  one 
side  the  head  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  other  two  clasped  hands  with 
the  motto  "  Ftdile  au  roy^  jusgues  d  porter  la  besace."  The 
original'  league  of  '*  Beggars  *'  was  short -lived,  crushed  by  the 
iron  hand  m  Alva,  but  its  principles  survived  and  were  to  be 
Ultimately  triumphant. 

In  the  year  1 560  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  now  openly 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  revolt,  granted  letters 
oT  marque  to  a  number  of  vessels  manned  by  crews  of  desperadoes 
drawn  from  aU  nationalities.  These  fierce  corsairs  under  the 
command  of  a  succession  of  daring  and  r»iklcss  leaders — the 
best-known  of  whom  is  WilKam  de  la  Marck,  lord  of  Lumey — 
were  called  "  Gueux  de  mtr**  or  "  Sea  Beggars."  '  At  first' they 
were  content  with  plundering  both  by  sea  and  land  and  carrying 
their  booty  to  the  English  ports  where  they  were  able  to  refit 
and  repilenbh  their  stores.  This  went  on  till  1572,  when  Queen 
EGxabelh  suddenly  rdused  to  admit  them  to  her  harbours. 
Having  no  longer  any  refuge,  the  Sea  Beggars  in  desperation 
made  an  attack  upon  Brill,  which  they  seized  by  surprise  in  the 
absence  of  the  Spanish  garrison  on  the  ist  of  April  1572.  En- 
couraged by  their  unhoped'for  success,  they  now  sailed  to 
Flushing,  which  was  also  taken  by  a  coup  de  moin.  The  capture 
of  these  two  towns  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  of  the 
northern  Netherlands,  and  is  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of 
the  War  of  Dutch  Independence. 

dUBVARA,  ANTONIO  DB  (c.  1490- r 544),  Spanish  chronicler 
and  moralist,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Alava,  and  passed 
some  of  his  earlier  yean  at  the  court  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile. 
In  isa8  he  entered  the  Frannscan  order,  and  aften^'ards  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Charles  V.  during  his  journeys  to  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  After  having  held  successively  the  offices 
of  court  preacher,  court  historiographer,  bishop  of  Guadix  and 
bishop  of  Mondofiedo,  he  died  in  1544.  His  earliest  work, 
entitled  Hdqj  de  principes^  published  at  ValladoUd  in  1529,  and, 
according  to  its  author,  the  fruit  of  eleven  years'  labour,  is  a 
didactic  novel,  designed,  alter  the  manner  of  Xcnophon's  Cyr^ 
paedUs,  to  delineate,  in  a  somewhat  ideal  way  for  the  bendit 
of  modem  sovereigns,  the  life  and  diaracter  of  an  andent  prince, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  was 
often  reprinted  in  Spanish;  and  before  the  dose  of  the  century 
had  also  been  translated  into  Latin^  Italian,  French  and  English, 
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an  English  translation  being  by  J.  Bouichier  (Lobdoo»  1546) 
and  another  being  by  T.  North.  It  is  difficult  now  to  account  for 
its  extraordinary  popularity*  its  thought  being  neither  just  aor 
pn>found,  while  its  style  is  stiff  and  affected.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
Lterary  controveisy,  however,  of  great  bitterness  and  violence, 
the  author  having  ventured  without  warrant  to  claim  for  it  an 
historical  character,  appealing  to  an  imaginary  *'  manuscript 
in  Florence."  Other  works  of  Guevaaa  are  the  Decada  d* 
lot  Cisares  (Valladolid,  1539),  or  *'  lives  jof  the  Ten  Roman 
Emperors,"  in  imitation  of  the  nsanner  of  Plutarch  and  Suetonius; 
and  the  Epistolas /amiliares  (VaUadoUd,  1539^1545))  sometimes 
called  "The  Golden  Letters,"  often  printed  in  Spam,  and 
translated  into  all  the  principal  languages  of  £un^)e.  They  are 
in  reality  a  collection  of  stiff  and  fonnal  essays  which  have  long 
ago  fallen  into  merited  oblivion.  Guevara,  whose  influence  upon 
the  Spanish  prose  of  the  x6th  century  was  considerable,  slso 
wrote  Libra  de  los  inHtUores  del  arte  de  marear  (Valladolid,  1539, 
and  Madrid;  1895). 

OOEVARA,  LUIS  VELBZ  DB  (157^x644),  Spanish  dramatist 
and  noyelist,  was  bom  at  £dja  on  the  xst  of  August  1579. 
After  graduating  as  a  sizar  at  the  university  of  Osuna  in  1596, 
he  joined  the  household  of  Rodrigo  de  Castro,  cardinid-arch* 
bishop  of  Seville,  and  celebcated  the  marriage  of  PhUip  IL  in 
a  poem  signed  "  Velea  de  Santander,*'  a  name  which  he  con- 
tinued to  use  till  some  years  later.  He  appears  to  have  served 
as  a  soldier  in  Italy  and  Algiers,  returning  to  Spain  in  1602  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  count  de  Saldafla,  and  dedicated 
himself  to  writing  for  the  stage.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  the 
xoth  of  November  x  644.  He  was  the  author  of  over  four  hundred 
plays,  of  which  the  best  are  Reinor  despues  de  mprv,  Mds  pesa  d 
fty  que  la  tangre,  La  Luna  de  la  Sierra  and  £/  Diablo  esid  em 
Cauiitlana;  but  he  is  most  widely  known  as  the  author  of  El 
Diablp  cofuelo  (1641),  a  fantastic  iK>vel  which  suggested  to  Le 
Sage  the  idea  of  his  DiabU  baiteux. 

OUOUELMI,  PIETRO  (i 737-1804),  Italian  composer,  was 
born  at  Massa  Carrara  in  May  2727,  and  died  in  Rome  on  the 
X9th  of  November  1804.  He  received  his  first  musical  educatioi^ 
from  his  father,  and  ajfterwards  studied  under  Durante  at  the 
Conservatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  at  Naples.  His  first 
operatic  work,  produced  at  Turin  in  1755,  established  his 
reputation,  and  soon  his  fame  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  country,  so  that  in  1762  he  was  called  to  Dresden  to  con- 
duct the  opera  there.  He  remained  for  some  years  in  Germany, 
where  his  works  met  with  much  success,  but  the  greatest  triumphs 
were  reserved  for  him  in  England.  He  went  to  London,  ac- 
cording to  Bumey,  in  X768,  but  according  to  Florimo  in  1779, 
returning  to  Naples  in  1777.  He  still  continued  to  produce 
operas  at  an  astounding  rate,  but  was  unable  to  compete  sue* 
ccasfuUy  with  the  younger  masters  of  the  day.  In  1793  he 
became  maestro  di  cappdla  at  St  Peter's,  Rome.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  composer  of  Italian  comic  opera,  and  there  is  in  most 
of  his  scores  a  vein  of  humour  and  natural  gaiety  not  surpassed 
by  Cimaiosa  himself.  In  serious  opera  he  was  less  sucossfulf 
But  here  also  he  shows  at  least  the  qualities  of  a  competent 
musician.  Considering  the  enormous  number  of  his  works,  his 
unequal  workmanship  and  the  frequent  instances  of  mechanical 
and  slip-shod  writing  in  his  music  need  not  surprise  us.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  operas:  /  th$c 
Cemelli,  La  Serva  inamorata,  La  Pasiorella  nobile,  La  Bella  Pec- 
catrice,  Rinaldo,  Artaserse,  Didone  and  Enea  e  Lavinia,  He  also 
wrote  oratorios  and  miscellaneous  pieces  of  orchestral  and 
chamber  music.  Of  his  eight  sons  two  at  least  acquired  fame  as 
musicians— Pietro  Carlo  (1763-Z827),  a  successful  imitator  of 
his  father's  operatic  style,  and  Giacomo,  an  ezcelleot  singer. 

GUIANA  {Guyattaf  Guayana^)^  the  general  name  given  in  its 

'The  origin  of  the  name  is  somewhat  obscure;  and  has  been 
msiiouslv  interpreted.  But  the  late  CoL  G.  B.  Churth  lupfaies  the 
Idlowing  note,  which  has  the  wckht  of  his  gxeat  anthori^:  "  I 
cannot  confirm  the  suggestion  of  Scfaomburgk  tlat  Guayaid  '  re- 
ccivcd  its  name  from  a  small  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco*, 
supposed  to  be  the  Waini  or  Guainia.  In  South  America,  east  01 
the  Andes,  it  was  the  common  cwstom  of  any  tribe  occupying  a 
kagth  of  river  to  call  it  simply  '  the  river ':  but  tbm  other  tribes 


wvdest  aocepcation  to  the  put  of  Sonth  America  lying  to  the 
north-east  Irom  8*  40'  N  to  j*  30^  S.  and  from  50*  Vf.iottfyf 
W  Its  gnatest  length,  from  Cabo  do  Norte  to  the  confluenoe 
of  the  Rio  Xie  and  Rio  Negro,  is  about  1250  m..  Its  greatest 
breadth,  from  Banma  Pomt  m  the  inouth  of  the  Onnoco  to 
the  confluenoe  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Amaaon,  800  m.  Its  aits 
is  roughly  690,000  sq.  m.  Comprised  m  this  vast  territory  are 
Veaeaueian  (formerly  Spanish)  Guiana,  tying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Oiinoco  and  extending  S.  and  S  W.  to  the  Rio  Negm  and 
Braailian  settlements;  British  Guiana,  extending  from  Venes* 
uela  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Corentyn  river,  Dutch  Guiaaa 

designated  any  section  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  people  living  on  its 
banks.  Many  streams,  therefore,  had  more  than  a  doaen  names. 
It  is  probable  that  no  important  river  had  one  name  alone  throaeh- 
out  its  course,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  radkal  «mi. 
watiM,  wayni,  is  found  as  a  prefix,  and  very  Jrequently  as  a  tcmiiup 
tion,  to  the  names  of  numerous  rivers,  not  only  throi^hout  Guayani 
but  all  over  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  vafleya  For  mstance.  Paymary 
Indians  called  the  portion  of  the  Puriis  river  which  they  oocupwd  the 
Wainu  It  simply  means  water,  or  a  fountain  of  water,  or  a  river. 
The  alternative  suggestion  that  Guayani  is  an  Indian  vrotd  signilY* 
mg  '  wild  coast.'  I  also  think  untenable.  This  term,  applied  to  tbe 
northeast  frontaae  of  South  America  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amaaon,  is  found  on  the  old  Dutch  map  of  Haitsinek.  who  calls  It 
'  Guiana  Caribania  of  de  Wilde  Kuac,^a  nana  which  mast  haw 
well  described  it  when,  in  1580,  some  Zealaader^  of  the  Nethcriaad^ 
sent  a  ship  to  cruise  along  it,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amaioa  to 
that  of  the  Orinoco,  and  formed  the  fir^t  settlement  near  the  river 
Pomeroon.  The  map  of  Firnao  Vaz  Douredo,  1564,  caOs  the 
northern  part  of  South  America,  indncfiag  the  present  Britidl 
Guiana,  'Bast  Peru.'  An  anonymous  Spanish  map*  about  1566. 
^ves  GuayanA  as  lying  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Orinoco  just  above 
Its  mouth.  About  1660,  Sebastien  de  Ruesta,  cosmographcr  of  the 
Casa  de  Comtraaaeiom  de  5<Mtfe,  diows  ^Gaayani,  cxyvering  the 
British,  French  and  Dutch  Guayania  Acoonliag  to  the  nap  of 
Nicobs  de  Fer,  1719.  a  tribe  of  Guayazis  (Guyanas)  occupied  the 
south  side  of  the  Amazon  river,  front  of  the  island  of  Tupinarohsri, 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira.  Aristldes  Rojas,  an  emineat 
Venezuelan  sckokr,  says  that  the  Mariches  Indians,  near  CarMsa 
inhabited  a  site  called  Cuayan4  long  before  the  diaeoHBryof  Soeth 
America  by  the  Spaniards.  Coudreau  in  his  CheM  nes  Iniuas 
mentions  that  the  Roucouyennes  of  Guayani  take  their  name  frooi 
a  large  tree  in  their  forests,  *  which  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  tbe 
name  Guayane.'  According  to  Mkhefaina  y  Roiaa,  in  their  tcport 
to  the  Veaeauelao  govenunent  on  their  voyages  in  the  basin  01  the 
Orinoco,  '  Guyana  derives  its  name  from  the  Indians  who  hut 
between  the  Caronlrivcr  and  the  Siena  delmataca.callcdGuaysnos.' 
My  own  studies  of  aboriginal  South  America  lead  me  to  support  the 
statement  of  Michelana  y  Rojas.  but  with  the  following  eolartesMSi 
of  it:  The  Portuguese,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  I6ch  oentfirr.  fouod 
that  the  coast  and  mountain  district  of  Rio  de  Jameiro,  oetweta 
Cape  Sio  Thome  and  Angra  doo  Reis,  belonged  to  the  foraudaUe 
Tamoyos,  South  of  these,  for  a  distance  of  about  joo  m.  of  the 
ocean  slope  of  the  coast  range,  were  the  Gmayand  tribes,  called  bv 
the  early  writers  Cumnds,  Coyand,  (hmyemt  Ceamd  and.  plural 
Coajndus,  Coayaudtes  and  Cmayawixes,  ^  They  were  cooatandy  at 
feud  with  the  Tamo^s  and  with  their  neighbours  on  the  south,  the 
Carijos,  as  well  as  wM\  the  vast  Tapuya  hordes  of  the  Sertio  of  the 
interior.  Long  before  the  discovery,  they  had  been  forced  te 
abandon  their  beautiful  lands,  but  had  reoupeiatod  their  strength, 
returned  and  reconquered  their  ancient  habitat.  Meanwhile,  hov* 
ever,  many  of  them  bad  migrated  northward,  some  had  settled  is 
the  SertAo  back  of  Bahia  and  Pemambuco,  others  on  the  middle 
Amazon  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  but  a  large  number  bad 
crossed  the  lower  Amazon  and  occupied  an  extensive  area  of  oooatiy 
to  the  north  of  it.  about  theaizeorfielgii]m,aloagthe  Tnmnchnmaf 
range  of  hiahlands,  and  the  upper  Paron  and  Maroni  rivers,  as  wdl 
as  a  large  district  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  above-named  faage< 
In  their  new  home  they  became  known  aa  RotueuyeHmes,  because, 
like  the  Mmtdttrmus  of  the  middle  Amazon,  thqr  tubbed  aad 
painted  themselves  with  rouam  or  umcm  (Bixa  Orellaaa);  but 
other  surrounding  tribes  called  them  Ouayania,  that  is  Gua^ni»— 
the  Gua,  so  common  to  the  Guarani-Tupi  toitgue,  having  oeoone 
corrupted  into  Oao.  Fbrto  Seguro  says  of  the  so-called  lupis, '  tf 
other  tioMS  they  gav«  themselvea  the  name  of  GiMiyd  or  Cmyenn, 
which  probably  means  "  brothers,"  from  whKh  comes  Gaayaau  aad 
(hayanaus. . . .  The  latter  occu(Med  the  country  just  south  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. . . .  The  masters  of  the  Capttania  of  St  Vincente 
called  themselves  Gwamas.*  Guinila,  referring  to  nortlMasttra 
South  Amerka  <t74S)t  speaks  of  five  missioaa  being  formed  to 
civiMjK  the  '  Naaim.  Cmayama.'  In  view  of  the  above,  it  may  be 
thought  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  vast  territory  now  kaova 
as  Gnayand  (British,  Dutch.  French,  BrazUbn  and  Venendaa) 
derives  its  name  from  its  aborigines  who  were  found  tlicre  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  and  whose  original  home  was  the  regien  t 
hava  iadacatad." 
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(/w  SaiinuD),  tttna  tbe  CoRntyn  1a  tht  tSAnoi  river;  Fmch 
Guiuu  (or  CiyeniK),  from  the  Uuoni  to  Ihc  OyApock  river;^ 
BruUiui  (lonneity  Pdhusikh)  Giubi*,  «l«ujinc  (niiB  the 
■outbcTD  bounduici  of  French^  Dutch,  British  ukI  put  of 
Venezudu  Cuiuia,  to  the  AousHt  uid  the  Negro.  Of  theu 
dtvuiom  the  fint  4Dd  last  «ie  dow  iaduded  in  VejiwuDla  Aod 
Bruit  respectively;  British,  Dutch  utd  Frcoch  Giutoa  ue 
described  in  order  below,  ukd  %it  alone  ccnaidered  hen. 

In  Iheii  phyikal  geognphy  the  three  Guianai  piacnt  teruio 
conunoQ  charicteruticL    In  each  tiie  principaJ  ie*EureB  are  the 

portion  oonuits  of  ■  Qiivi<uiiarine  dipost  extendioc  ioiaad  and 
gradually  riaing  to  a  height  ol  lo  to  i;  It.  above  the  kl  Tha 
alluvial  plain  varia  in  width  Inun  ]o  m.  lo  18  BL  aod  i*  tnvened 
by  ridges  of  aaod  and  ihcUs,  roughly  paraUel  10  what  is  luw 
the  coast,  indicating  the  trend  oI  lormer  shore  tines.  By  tbe 
dnuning  and  diking  of  iheie  lands  ihe  pUnlsliDos  have  been 
lorned  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers,  lliiae  low  lands  are 
(Itacbed  to  a  somewhai  higher  plateau,  wluch  towards  the 
auM  is  (ravected  by  Dumeroua  huge  laad-dunei  and  iabod  by 
rangea  of  hills  rising  in  placet  to  »  much  a*  moo  (t.  Tbe 
giFSter  part  of  this  belt  o(  country,  in  which  the  luHfeioiis 
iKserictJ  principally  occur,  ii  covered  ¥dih  a  dense  growth  of 
jungk  and  high  (olcsl,  but  Eavanoah],  giawlDg  only  a  long 
wiiy  Bias  mid  poor  shiuba,  inliude  here  sod  Iheie.  being  in  (he 
S.E.  mach  aani  lo  the  coast  than  in  th*  N.W.  The  hinierlandi 
consbt  ol  undulating  open  savannahs  indng  into  hills  and 
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In  Biitish  Guiaas  ■  lerin  of  (iiii(1onientn.  nd 
shale,  rests  upon  the  gneiss  and 
«l  nounulns  lloiwina,  Rulcenaam. 
id  according  to  Brown  and  Sawldns. 
rtly  intrusive  and  partly  conten- 
itfa  the  BedlnentaiT  depoilla.  The 
but  they  evidently  oonespood  with 

-     -_  >  in  Btaail,  partly  Falauaic  and 

iitly  Cretaceous.  In  Duleh  Culaaa  there  are  a  lew  small  patches 
ipposed  to  belong  to  Ihe  Cretac43us  period.  Along  the  coast. 
..  id  U  the  lower  pant  o(  the  river  valleys,  are  deposits  which  an 
taaioly  Qoateroary  hut  may  also  iochide  beds  of  Tntiarv  age 

Histcry.—Tbt  coast  of  Guians  was  -nghled  by  Columbus  in 
I4q8  when  be  discovered  Ihe  island  of  Trinidad  and  Ihepeimaula 
of  Paria,  and  in  Ibe  following  year  by  Alonio  de  Ojcda  and 
Amerigo  Vespucd;  and  la  1500  Vincente  Yafiei  Pinion  ventured 
south  of  tbe  equator,  and  saih'ng  north-wesl  along  the  coast 
discovered  the  Amazon;  he  is  believed  to  have  alio  entered 
some  of  Ihe  other  rivets  of  Guiana,  one  of  which,  now  called 
Oyapock,  is  matksd  on  eariy  maps  as  Rio  Pinion.  Utile, 
however,  ms  known  of  Guiana  until  Ihe  fame  of  the  fabled 
golden  city  Manoa  or  El  Dorado  tempted  advemureit  10  explore 
ill  rivers  and  forests.  From  lellers  of  these  explorers  found  in 
bassins  du  Parou  e(  du  Yari  (iffljrnls  de  rAmasone)  d'aprts  to 

(Paris,  nail.  pp.  453- w"">illi  geological' nup!''E'Manin.(^ 
l»>ukg  SluiKH  HbtT  rfUitrla»duck-Wtu-I<Uini.  nut  Gnnd  tttntr 
t/nlcxntaxiiroin   (Leiden.    188S):  W.   Bergt.  ^' Zut  GeJosie 
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baptuied  sHps'/Sur  Walter  l^alcigh  was  induced  to  ascend  ihe 
Orinoco  in  search  of  £1  Dorado  in  1595,  to  send  Lawrence 
Keymis  on  the  same  quest  in  the  following  year,  and.  in  16x7 
to  try  once  again,  with  the  same  intrepid  lieutenant,  an  ex- 
pedition fraught  with  disaster  for  both  of  them.  As  early  as 
1580  the  Dutch  had  established  a  systematic  trade  with  the 
Spanish  main,  but  so  far  as  is  known  their  first  voyage  to  Guiana 
was  in  1598.  By  16x3  they  had  three  or  four  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Demerkra  and  Essequibo,  and  in  about  1616  soine 
^edanders  settled  on  a  small  island,  called  by  them  Kyk  ober  al 
j["  see  over  all"),  in  the  confluence  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni 
rivers.  While  the  Dutch  tradeis  were  struggling  for  a  footing 
in  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  English  and  French  traders  were 
Endeavouring  to  form  settlements  on  the  Oyapock  river,  in 
Cayenne  and  in  Surinam,  and  by  X652  the  English  had  large 
Interests  in  the  latter  and  the  Frendi  in  Cayenne.  In  X663 
Charles  II.  issued  letters  patent  to  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham 
feind  Lawrence  Hyde,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  grant- 
ing them  the  district  between  the  Copenam  and  Maioni  rivers, 
b  province  described  as  extending  from  E.  to  W.  some  120  m. 
This  colony  was,  however,  formally  ceded  to  the -Netherlands 
fn  X667  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  Great  Britain  Uking  possession 
of  New  York.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
formed  in  i6ar,  had  taken  possession  of  Essequibo,  over  ^hich 
colony  it  exercised  sovereign  rights  until  1 791.  In  1624  a  Dutch 
settlement  was  effected  in  the  Berblce  river,  and  from  this  grew 
Berbice,  for  a  long  time  a  separate  and  independent  colony. 
In  X657  the  2^Ianders  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
Pomeioon,  Monica  and  Demerara  rivers,  and  by  1674  the  Dutch 
were  colonizing  all  the  territory  now  known  as  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana.  The  New  Dutch  West  Indian  Company,  founded 
in  thi>f  year  to  replace  the  dder  company  which  had  failed, 
received  Goiana  by  charter  from  the  states-general  in  1682. 
In  the  following  year  the  company  sold  one-third  of  their  territory 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  another  third  to  Cornells  van 
Aerssens,  lord  of  Sommelsdijk.  The  new  owners  and  the 
company  incorporated  themselves  as  the  Chartered  Society  of 
Surinam,  and  Sommebdijk  agreed  to  fill  the  post  of  governor  of 
the  colony  at  his  own  expense.  The  lucrative  trade  in  slaves 
was  retained  by  the  West  Indian  Company,  but  the  society 
could  import  them  on  its  own  account  by  paying  a  fine  to  the 
company.  Sommelsdijk's  rule  was  wise  and  energetic.  He 
repressed  and  pacified  the  Indian  tribes,  erected  forts  and 
disciplined  the  soldiery,  constructed  the  canal  which  bears  his 
name,  established  a  high  court  of  justice  and  introduced  the 
valuable  cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut.  But  on  the  X7th  of  June 
x688  he  was  massacred  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  The  "  third  " 
which  Sommelsdijk  possessed  was  offered  by  his  widow  to  William 
in.  of  England,  but  it  was  ultimately  purchased  by  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  for  700,000  fl.  The  settlements  m  Essequibo  pro- 
gressed somewhat  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  immigration  was 
attracted  in  1740  by  offers  to  newcomers  of  free  land  and  im^ 
munity  for  s.  decade  from  taxation  that  anything  like  a  colony 
could  be  said  to  exist  there.  In  1732  Berbice  placed  itself  under 
the  protection  of  the  states-general  of  Holland  and  was  granted 
a  constitution,  and  in  1773  Demerara,  till  then  a  dependency  of 
Essequibo,  was  constituted  as  a  separate  colony.  In  1781  the 
three  colonics,  Dcmerara^^Essequibo  and  Berbice,  were  captured 
by  British  privateers,  and  were  placed  by  Rodney  under  the 
governor  of  Barbados,  but  in  1 782  they  were  taken  by  France, 
then  an  ally  of  the  Netherlands,  and  retained  until  the  peace 
of  1 783,  when  they  were  restored  to  Holland.  In  1 784  Essequibo 
and  Demerara  were  placed  under  one  governor,  and  Georgetown 
—then  called  Stabrock — was  fixed  on  as  the  seat  of  government. 
The  next  decade  saw  a  series  of  struggles  between  the  colonies 
and  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  which  ended  in  the  company 
being  wound  up  and  in  the  three  colonies  being  governed  directly 
by  the  states-general.  In  1 796  the  British  again  took  possession, 
and  retained  the  three  colonies  until  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
x8o2«  when  they  were  once  again  restored  to  Holland,  only  to 
be  recaptured  by  Great  Britain  in  1803,  in  which  year  the 
history  proper  of  British  Guiana  began. 


I.  ^srnsH  GuuNA,  the  only  British  possesion  in  S.  Ainerica, 
was  formally  ceded  in  18x4-18x5.    The  three  cokmies  wmio 
183X  consolidated  into  qne  colony  divided  into  three 
counties,  Berbice  extending  fxDm  the  Corentjm  river 
to  the  Abaxy  creek,  Demerara  from  the  Abary  to  the 
Boerasirie  creek,  Essequibo  from  the  Boerashie  to  the  Veao* 
uelan  frontier.    This  boondary-line  between  British  Guiaoi 
and  Venezuela  was  for  muny  years  the  subject  of  dilute.  Tbe 
Dutch,  while  British  Guiana  was  in  their  possessibn,  dairaed  the 
whole  watershed  of  the  Essequibo  river,  yttult  the  Veaesudaia 
asserted  that  the  Spanish  province  of  Gtuyana  had  exttoded 
up  to  the  left  baiUc  of  the  Essequibo.    In  1640  Sir  Robot 
Schomburgk  had  suggested  a  demarcation,  afterwards  knows 
as  the  "  Schomburgk  line ";    and  subsequently,  thou^  a* 
agreement  was  arrived  at,  certain  modifications  were  made  is 
this  British  claim.    In  1886  the  government  of  Great  Britiii 
declared  that  it  would  thenceforward  exercise  jurisdiction  up  ts 
and  within  »  boundary  known  as  "the  modified  Schonbui^ 
line."     Outposts  were  located  at  points  on  this  line,  and  forsome 
years  GuiaHese  police  and  Venezuelan  soldiers  faced  one  aaotbcr 
across  the  Ajnacura  creek  in  the  Orinoco  nwuth  and  at  Yunias 
up  the  Cuyuni  river.    In  X897  the  dispute  formed  the  subject 
of  a  message  to  congress  from  the  president  of  the  United  Staler 
and  in  consequeiKe  of  this  intervention  the  matter  was  sob" 
mitted  to  an  international  commission,  whose  award  was  issued 
at  Paris  in  X899  (see  Venezuela).    By  this  decision  ndthef 
party  gained  its  extreme  daim,  the  line  laid  down  difietiof 
but  little  from  the  original  Schomburgk  line.    The  demarcatioi 
was  at  onc»  undertaken  by  a  joint  commission  appointed  bj 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  and  was  completed  in  19^ 
It  was  not  found  practicable,  owing  to  the  impassable  Batmc 
of  the  country,  to  lay  down  oui  earth  that  part  of  the  boundvr 
fixed  by  the  Paris  award  between  the  head  of  the  Wenamu  creek 
and  the  summit  of  Mt.  Roraima,  and  the  boundary  commissiooen 
suggested  a  deviation  to  foUow  the  watosheds  of  the  Carooi 
Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni  rivers,  a  suggestion  accepted  by  the  tvo 
governments.    In  x  902  the  delimitation  of  the  bouxulary  betveei 
British  Guiana  and  Brazil  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  ibe 
king  of  Italy,  and  by  his  reward,  issued  in  June  X904,  the  sub- 
stantial area  in  dispute  was  conceded  to  british  Guiana.   1^ 
work  of  demarcation  has  since  been  carried  out. 

Towns,  dv.— The  capital  of  British  Guiina  is  Georgetown,  H 
the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  river,  on  its  right  bank,  with  i 
populalk>n  of  about  50,000.  New  Amsterdam,  on  the  ngbt 
bank  of  the  Berbice  river,  has  a  population  of  about  ^Sfi^ 
Each  possesses  a  mayor  and  town  council,  with  statutory  poven 
to  impose  rates.  There  are  nineteen  incorporated  villages,  aad 
ten  other  locally  governed  areas  known  as  country  districts,  the 
affairs  of  which  are  controlled  by  local  authorities,  known  ai 
village  counals  and  country -authorities  respectively. 

Populaii<m.-^The  census  of  1801  gave  the  popolatioo  d 
British  Guiana  as  278,528.  There  was  no  census  taken  in  1901- 
By  official  estimates  the  population  at  the  end  of  X904  v« 
3ot;923.  Of  these  «ome  xao.Ooo  were  negroes  and  X34><^ 
East  Indians,  4300  were  Europeans,  other  than  Portugocse, 
estimated  at  about  ix,6oo,  and  some  30,000  of  nuxcd  rvt 
The  abonginesr— Arawaks,  Caribs,  Wapi^axias,  Warraws,  ftc" 
who  numbered  about  xo,ooo  in  xSgt,  are  now  estimated  at 
about  6500;  In  1904  the  birth-rate  lor  the  whole  eokmy  «>> 
30-3  per  looo  and  the  death-rate  38*8. 

Physical  Ceoeraphy.—Thf  surface  features  of  British  Cvum 
may  be  divided  roughly  into  four  regions:  first,  the  alluvial  an- 
board.  flat  and  below  the  level  of  hi^n-water:  secondly,  the  fort^ 
belt,  swampy  along  the  rivers  but  rising  into  undulating  lands  an 
hills  between  them,  thirdly,  the  savannahs  in  and  infand  of  the 
forest  belt,  elevated  table-lands,  grass<ovcred  aad  practicaiiT 
treeless,  and  fourthly,  the  mountain  ranges.  The  eastern  portioa 
of  the  colony,  from  the  source  of  its  two  largest  rivers,  the  Corent>"« 
and  Essequibo,  is  a  rough  inclined  plain,  starting  at  some  ^  1^ 
above  sea-level  at  the  source  of  the  Takutu  in  the  wtt,  hat  <»J 
some  400  at  that  of  the  Corentyn  in  the  wett.  and  slonw  do«s 

f gradually  to  the  low  alluvial  flats  about  3  ft.  bek»w  hign-mu' 
ine.    The  eastern  pact  is  generally  forested:  the  western  »  *■ 
almost  level  savannah,  with  woodlands  along  the  rivers    i" 
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nortbem  portioa  of  .Britiib  Cuiaas,  Ch*  tlhiTial  flato  ^uded  t6 
already,  consisu  of  a  fluviomarine  deposit  extending  inland  fraot 
as  m.  to  30  m.,  |[radually  rising  to  about  X2  ft.  above  bieh-water 
niark  and  ending  against  beds  ot  aandy  clay,  t^e  residua  of  igneous 
rocks  decomposed  in  situ,  whic^  fonn  an  extensive  undulating 
region  rising  to  150  ft.  above  the  sea  and  stretching  back  to  the 
forest-covered  liiUs,  Roughly  pai^Iel  to  the  existing  coast-line  are 
narrow  reefs  of  sand  and  sea-shells,  which  are  dupes  indicating  the 
trc'nd  of  former  limits  oi  the  sea,  and  still  fartiier  back  are  the 
higher  "  sand  hills,"  hills  of  granite  or  diabase  with  a  thick  stratum 
of  coarse  white  sand  superimposed.  From  the  coast-Une  seawards 
the  ocean  deepens  very  gradually,  and  at  low  tide  extensive  flats 
of  sand  and  ot  mixed  clay  and  sand  (called  locally  "  caddy  ")  are 
left  bare,  these  flats  being  at  times  covered  with  a  deposit  pf  thin 
drift  mud. 

Two  great  parallel  mountain  systems  cross  the  colony  from  W. 
to  E.,  the  greater  being  that  of  the  Pacaraima  and  Merum^  Mts., 
and  the  lesser  including  the  Kanuku  Mts.  (i2000  ft.),  while  the 
AcaraS  Mts.,  a  densely-wooded  range  rising  to  3500  ft.*  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  British  Guiana  and  the  watershed  between 
the  Essequibo  and  the  Amazon.  These  mountains  rise  generally 
in  a  succession  of  terraces  and  broad  plateaus,  with  steep  or  even 
sheer  saodstone  escarpments.  They  arc  mostly  flat-topped,  and 
their  average  height  is  about  3560  ft.  The  Pacaraima  Mts.,  how- 
ever, feach  8635  It.  at  Roraima,  and  the  btter  remarkable  mountain 
rises  as  a  perpendicular  wall  of  red  rock  1500  ft.  in  height  springing 
out  of  the  forest-clad  slopes  below  the  summit,  and  was  considered 
inaccessible  until  in  December  1884  Messrs  im  Thum  and  Perkins 
found  a  ledge  by  which  the  top  could  De  reached.  The  summit  is 
a  table-land  some  12  sq.  m.  in  area.  Mt.  Kukenaam  is  of  similar 
structure  and  also  rises  above  8*500  ft.  Other  conspicuous  summits 
(about  7000  ft.)  arc  Iwalkarima,  Eluwarima,  Uutipu  and  Waiaka- 
ptapu.  The  southern  portion 'of  the  Pacaraima  range  comprises 
rugged  hills  and  rock-strewn  valleys,  but  to  the  N..  where  the  sand- 
stone assumes  the  table-shaped  fotm,  there  are  dense  forests,  and 
Che  scenery  is  of  extraordinary  grandeur.  Waterfalls  frequently 
descend  the  cliffs  from  a  great  height  (neariy  3000  ft.  ^heer  at 
Roraima  and  Kukenaam).  The  sandstone  formation  can  be  traced 
from  the  northern  Pacaraima  range  on  the  N.W.  to  the  Corcntyn 
in  the  S.E.  It  b  traversed  in  places  by  dikes  and  silts  of  diabase  or 
^lerite.  while  bosses  of  more  or  less  altered  gabbro  rise  through  it. 
The  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  colony  is  composed  of  gneiss,  and 
of  gnetssose  granite,  which  is  seen  in  large  water-worn  bosses  in  the 
river  beds.  Intrusive  granite  is  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence; 
where  found,  it  gives  rise  to  lonj;  low  rolls  of  hilly  country  and  to 
cataracts  in  the  rivers.  Extensive  areas  of  the  country  consist  of 
quartz-porphyry,  porphyrites  and  fclstone,  and  of  more  or  less 
schistose  rocks  derived  from  them.  These  rocks  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  gneissosc  granites  and  gneiss,  and  there  arc  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  latter  are  the  deep-seated  portions  of  them 
and  are  only  visible  where  they  have  been  exposed  by  denudation. 
Long  ranges  of  hills,  varying  in  elevation  from  a  few  hundreds  to 
from  3000  it.  to  3000  ft.,  traverse  the  plains  <A  the  gneissose  districts. 
These  are  caused  either  by  old  intrusions  of  diabase  and  gabbro 
which  have  undergone  modifications,  or  by  later  ones  of  dolcrite. 
These  ranges  are  of  high  importance,  as  the  rocks  comprising  them 
arc  the  main  source  ot  gold  in  British  Guiana, 

Rivers. — ^The  principal  physical  features  of  British  Guiana  are 
its  rivers  and  their  branches,  which  form  one  vast  network  of 
waterways  all  over  it,  and  are  the  principal,  indeed  practically  the 
only,  highways  inland  from  the  coast.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
Waini.  tne  Essequibo,  and  its  tributaries  the  Mazaruni  and  Cuyuni, 
the  Demerara,  the  Berbice  and  the  Corentyn.  The  Essequibo 
rises  in  the  Acaral  Mts.,  in  o"  41'  N.  and  about  8$o  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  flows  northwards  for  about  600  m.  until  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  ocean  by  c|,n  estuary  nearly  15  m.  in  width.  ^  In  this 
estuary  are  several  large  and  fertile  islands,  on  four  of  which  sugar 
used  to  be  grown.  Now  but  one.  Wakenaam.  can  boast  of  a  factory. 
The  Essequibo  can  be  entered  only  by  craft  drawing  less  than 
20  ft.  and  is  navigable  for  these  vessels  for  not  more  than  50  m., 
its  subseouent  course  upwards  being  frequently  broken  by  cataracts 
and  rapiqs.  Some  7  m.  below  the  first  series  of  rapids  it  is  joined 
by  the  Mazaruni,  itself  joined  b^  the  Cuyuni  some  4  m.  farther  up. 
It  has  a  remarkable  course  from  its  source  in  the  Merumc  Mountains, 
about  3400  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  flows  first  south,  then  west,  north- 
west, north,  and  finally  south-east  to  within  so  m.  of  its  own  source, 
forming  many  fine  falls,  and  its  course  thereafter  is  still  very  tortuous. 
In  4*  fi.  ano  58*  W.,  the  Essequibo  is  joined  by  the  Rupununi, 
which,  rising  in  a  savannah  at  the  foot  of^the  Karawaimento  Mts., 
has  a  northerly  and  easterly  courie  of  fully  200  m.  In  3*  37'  N. 
the  Awaricura  joins  the  Rupununi,  and  by  this  tributary  the  Pirara, 
a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  may  b<(  reached, — an  example  of  the 
Interesting  Series  of  itabps  connecting  nearly  all  S.  American  rivers 
with  one  another.  Another  large  tributary  of  the  Essequibo  is  the 
Potaro,  on  which,  at  1 130  ft.  above  sea-level  and  in  5*  8'  N.  and 
50*  19'  VV.,  is  the  celebrated  Kaieteur  fall,  discovered  in  1870  by  Mr 
C.  Barrington  Brown  while  engaged  on  a  geological  survey.  This 
fall  is  produced  by  the  river  flowing  from  a  tableland  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  into  a  deep  valley  822  ft.  below.  For  the  first 
74X  ft.  the  water  falls  as  a  perpendicular  orfuma,  thence  as  a  sloping 


eataraet  to  the  atill  nach  belo#.  The  river  106  yda.  abo««  the  fait 
ifs  about  400  ft.  Wide,  while  the  actual  waterway  of  the  fall  itself 
varies  from  kao  ft.  in  dry  weather  to  nearly  400  ft.  in  rainy  seaaona. 
The  Kaieteur,  wiiich  it  took  Mr  Brown  a  fortnight  to  reach  from 
the  coast,  can  now  be  reached  on  the  fifth  day  from  Georgetown. 
Among  other  considerable  tributaries  of  the  Essequibo  are  the 
Sipamni,  Burro-BurrO,  Rewa,  Kuyuwini  and  Kassi-Kudji.  The 
Demetara  river,  the  head-waters  of  which  are  known  only  to  IndJans. 
riaes  probably  near  5"  N.,  and  after  a  winding  northerir  course  01 
tome  aoo  m.  entere  the  ocean  in  6*  50'  N.  and  58*  ao'  W.  A  bar 
of  mud  and  sand  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  mor« 
than  10  ft.  The  river  is  from  its  mouth,  whkh  is  nearly  3  m.  wide, 
f^vigablefor  70  m.  to.  all  vessels  whkh  can  enter.  The  Berbice 
nver  rises  in  about  3*  4X/  N.,  and  in  3*  53'  N.  is  within  9  ra.  of  the' 
Essequibo.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  2}  m.  wide,  and  b  navinble 
for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  13  ft.  for  about  105  m.  and  for 
veaaeb  drawing  not  more  than  7  ft.  for  fully  1 75  m.  Thence  upwards 
it  is  broken  by  great  cataracts.  The  Canje  creek  joins  the  BertMoe 
rivn*  close  to  the  sea.  The  Corentyn  river  rises  in  i*  48'  30'  N.; 
about  140  ra.  B.  of  the  Essequibo,  and  flowing. northwards  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  some  14  m.  wide.  The  divide  between  its 
head-waten  and  those  ot  streams  belonging  to  the  Amazon  system 
is  only  some  400  ft.  in  elevation.  It  is  navigable  for  about  150  m.. 
some  of  the  reaches  being  of  great  width  and  beauty.  The  upper 
reaches  are  broken  by  a  series  of  great  cataracts,  some  of  wmch, 
until  the  discovery  of  Kaieteur,  were  beKeved  to  be  the  grandest  i« 
British  Guiana.  Among  other  riven  are  the  Pomeroon,  Monica 
and  Barima,  while  several  large  stieanu  or  creeks  fall  directly  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  largest  being  the  Abary,  Mahaicony  and  Manaica, 
between  Berbice  and  Demerara,  and  the  Boerasirie  between  Demerara 
and  Essequibo.^  The  colour  of  the  water  of  the  riven  and  creeks 
is  in  geaeral  a  dark  bMwn,  caused  by  the  infuaon  of  vcsetiUile 
inatter,  but  where  the  streams  run  for  a  long  distance  througl^ 
savannahs  they  are  of  a  milky  colour. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is,  as  tropical  countries  go,  not  unhealthy. 
Malarial  fevere  are  common  but  preventible;  and  phthisis  is  pre^ 
valent,  not  because  the  climate  is  unsuitable  to  suflferera  from 
pulmonary  complaints,  but  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  common 
people  of  the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene,  an  ignorance  which 
the  state  is  endeavouring  to  lessen  by  including  tne  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  the  syllabus  of  the  primary  schools.  Tne  temperature  is 
uniform  on  the  ooast  for  the  ten  months  from  October  to  July,  the 
regular  N.E.'  trade  winds  keeping  it  down  ttf  an  average  of  80*  F. 
In  August  and  September  the  trades  die  away  and  the  heat  becomes 
oppressive.  In  tne  interior  the  nights  are  cold  and  damp.  Hurri' 
canes,  indeed  even  strong  gales,  are  unknown;  a  tidal  wave  is  an 
impossibility^  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  coast  lands  rendera 
ea,rthauakes  -practically  harmless*  Occasionally  there  are  severe 
droughts,  and  the  rains  are  sometimes  unduly,  prolonged,  but 
usually  the  year  is  clearly  divided  into  two  wet  and'two  dry  seasons. 
The  long  wet  season  begins  in  mid-April  and  lasts  until  mid-August. 
The  long  dry  season  is  from  September  to  the  last  week  in  November. 
December  and  January  constitute  the  short  rainy  season,  and 
February  and  March  the  short  dry  season.  The  rainfall  varies 
g^rcatly  in  different  parts  of  the  colony;  on. the  cOast  it  averages 
about  80  in.  annually. 

Flora.'-^Thn  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  and  Its  growth  per- 
petual. Indigenous  trees  and  plants  abound  in  the  utmost  variety* 
while^many  exotica  have  readily  adapted  themselves  to  local  con? 
ditions.  Along  the  coast  is  a  belt  01  courida  and  mangrove — the 
bark  of  the  latter  being  used  for  tannine — forming  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  but  one  which — ^very  unwisely — ^has  been 
in  parts  almost  ruined  to  allow  of  direct  drainage.  The  vast  forests 
afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  &upj)ly  of  valuable  timbers;  green- 
heart  and  mora,  largely  used  in  shipbuilding  and  for  wharves  and 
dock  and  lock  gates;  sti verbally,  yielding  magnificent  planks  for  all 
kinds  of  boats;  and  cabinet  woods,  such  as  cedar  and  crabwood. 
There  may  be  seen  great  trees,  struggling  for  life  one  with  the 
other,  covered  with  orchids — some  of  great  oeauty  and  value — and 
draped  with  falling  tianas  and  vines.  Giant  palms  fringe  the  river- 
banks  and  break  the  monotony  of  the  mass  of  smaller  foliage. 
Many  of  the  trees  yield  gums,  oils  and  febrifuges,  the  bullet  tree 
being  Ued  extensively  for  bulaUi,  a  g^m  used  largely  ta  the  manu- 
facture of  bcllinc.  Valuable  varieties  of  rubber  nave  also  been 
found  in  several  districts, and  since  early  in  1905  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  experts  from  abroad.  On  the  coast  plantains,  bananas 
and  man^;oes  grow  readily  and  arc  largely  used  for  food,  while 
several  districtf  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  limea. 
Oranges,  pineapples,  star-apples,  granadillas,  guavas  are  among  the 
fruits;  Indian  com,  cassava,  yams,  eddocs,  tannlas,  sweet  potatoes 
and  ochroes  are  among  the  vegetables,  while  innumerable  varieties 
of  peppers  are  grown  and  imxi  in  large  quantities  by  all  classes. 
The  dainty  avocado  pear,  purple  and  green,  grows  readily.  ^  In  thft 
lagoons  and  trenches  many  varieties  of  water-lilies  grow  wild,  the 
largest  being  the  famous  victoria  regia. 

rauria. — Guiana  is  firil  of  wild  animals,  birds,  insects  and 
reptiles.  Among  the  wild  animals,  one  and  all  .nocturnal,  are 
the  mipoarrie  or  tapir,  manatee,  acowri  and  labba  (both  ei^ 
cellent  eating),  sloth,  ant-eater,  armadillo,  several  kinds  of  deert 
baboons,  monkeys  a^  the  puma  and  jaguar.    The  last  b'  seen 
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fraquently  domi  on  the  odaat,  attncted  from  the  foRit  by  the 
cattle  graxini;  on  the  f  root  and  back  pasture  lands  ef  the  estates. 
Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  carrion  crow  (an  invaluable 
8cavep^er)»  vicissi  and  muscovy  ducks,  snipe,  teal,  plover,  oigeon. 
the  ubiquitous  kiskadee  or  tfv'c^l  91M  dU^  a  species  of  8hrike--his 
name  derived  from  his  shrill  call— the  canary  and  the  twa-twa, 
both  charming  whistlenk  These  are  all  found  on  the  coast.  In  the 
forest  are'  nuuCm  (partridge)^,  maroudi  (wild  turkey),  the  beautiful 
bell-bird  with  note  like  a  silver  gong,  the  quadrille  bird  with  its 
tuneful  oft-repeated  bar.  great  flocks  of  macaira  and  parrots,  and 
other  birds  of  plumage  of  almost  indescribable  richness  and  variety. 
On  the  coast  the  trenches  and  canals  are  full  of  aUagators,  but  the 
great  cayman  is  found  only  in  the  rivers  of  the  interior.  Among  the 
many  varieties  of  snakes  are  huge  constricting  ramoiwiies,  dndly 
bushmasters,  labarrias  and  rattlesnakes.  Among  other  reptila 
are  the  two  large  lizards,  the  salumpenta  (an  active  enemy  of  the 
bam-door  fowl),  and  the  iguana,  whose  flesh  when  cooked  resembles 
tender  chicken.  The  rivers,  streams  and  trenches  abound  with 
fishes,  crabs  and  shrimps,  the  amount  of  the  latter  consumed  beinjg 
enormous,  running  into  tons  weekly  as  the  cooties  lise  them  in  thev 
oirries  ami  the  blacks  in  their  f  oo*io0h 

CmtrnmoA  and  AdministraHon. — Executive  power  is  vested 
ID  a  governor,  who  is  advised  in  all  administrative  matters  by 
an  executive  council,  consisting  of  five  official  and  three  un- 
official members  nominated  by  the  crown.  Legislative  authority 
h  vested  in  the  Court  of  Policy,  consisting  of  the  governor,  who 
presides  and  without  whose  permission  no  legislation  can  be 
initiated,  seven  other  official  members  and  eigbt  elected  members. 
This  body  has,  however,  no  financial  authority,  all  taxation  and 
expenditure  bdng  dealt  with  by  the  Combined  Court,  consisting 
of  the  Court  of  Policy  combined  with  six  financial  representatives. 
The  elected  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  and  the  financial 
representatives  are  elected  by  their  several  constituencies  for 
five  years.  Qualification  for  the  Court  of  Policy  Is  the  owner- 
Ship,  or  possession  under  lease  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
of  eighty  acres  of  land,  of  which  at  least  forty  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  or  of  house  property  to  the  value  of  $7500.  A 
financial  representative  must  be  similarly  qualified  or  be  in 
receipt  of  a  dear  income  of  not  less  than  £300  per  annum. 
Every  male  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  who  (in  addition 
to  the  usual  fwmal  qualifications)  owns  (during  six  months  prior 
to  registration)  three  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  or  a  house  of 
the  annual  rental  or  value  of  £20;  or  is  a  secured  tenant  for 
not  less  than  three  years  of  six  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  or 
for  one  year  <rf  a  bouse  of  £40  rental;  or  has  an  income  of  not 
less  than  £100  per  annum;  or  has  during  the  previous  twelve 
months  paid  £4,  3s.  4d.  in  direct  taxation.  Residence  in  the 
electoral  district  for  six  months  prior  to  registration  is  coupled 
.with  the  last  two  alternative  qualifications.  Plural  voting  is 
legal  but  no  plumping  is  allowed.  The  combined  court  is  by 
this  constitutioi),  which  was  granted  in  1891,  allowed  the  use 
of  all  revenues  due  to  the  crown  in  return  for  a  civil  list  voted 
for  a  term  now  fixed  at  three  years.  English  is  the  official  and 
common  language.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  orders- 
in-council  and  local  statutes,  governs  actions  in  the  civil  courts, 
but  the  criminal  law  is  founded  on  that  of  England.  Magis- 
trates have  in  civil  cases  jurisdiction  up  to  £20,  while  an  appeal 
lies  froQ^  their  decisions  in  any  criminal  or  civil  case.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges, 
and  has  various  jurisdictions.  The  full  court,  consisting  of  the 
three  judges  or  any  two  of  them,  has  jurisdiction  over  all  civil 
matters,  but  an  appeal  lies  to  His  Majesty  in  privy  council  in 
cases  involving  £560  and  upwards.  A  single  judge  sits  In  in- 
solvency, in  actions  involving  not  over  £520,  and  in  appeab  from 
magistrates'  decisions.  The  appeal  full  court,  consisting  of 
three  judges,  sits  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  a  single  judge 
in  the  limited  civil,  appellate  and  insolvency  courts.  Criminal 
courts  are  held  four  limes  a  year  in  each  county,  a  single  judge 
presiding  in  each  court.  A  court  of  crown  cases  reserved  is 
formed  by  the  three  judges,  of  whom  two  form  a  quorum  pro- 
vided the  chief-justice  is  one  of  the  two.  There  are  no  imperial 
troops  now  stationed  in  British  Guiana,  but  there  is  a  semi- 
military  police  force,  a.  small  militia  and  two  companies  of 
vvdunteers.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  both  established,  and  grants-in-aid  are  also  given  to  the 


Roman  Catholic  and  Wedeyaa  churches  and  to  seveni  other 
denominations. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  now  each  amount  annually  to  an 
average  of  a  little  over  £500,000.  About  one-half  of  the  reveoue  is 
produced  by  import  dutie^  and  about  £90,000  by  exdae.  The 
public  debt  on  the  31st  of  March  i<;k>5  stooid  at  {989.62a 

The  system  of  primary  education  is  denomination^  and  is  naintv 
supported  from  the  general  revenue.  During  1904-1905, 21  j  Khoob 
received  grants-in-aid  amounting  to  £23.500,  the  average  cost  per 
scholar  being  a  little  over  £1.  These  grants  are  calculated  on  the 
results  of  examinations  held  annually,  an  allowance  varying  from 
4s.  4^.  to  IS.  old.  being  made  for  each  pass  in  reading,  vritine, 
arithmetic,  school-garden  work,  nature  study,  singing  and  drill, 
English,  fljeography,  elementary  hygiene  and  sewing.  Secondary 
education  is  provided  in  (Georgetown  at  some  private  establishments, 
and  for  boys  at  Queen's  Collegje,  an  undenominational  government 
institution  where  the  course  ^instruction  is  the  same  as  at  a  miblic 
school  in  England,  and  the  boys  are  prepared  for  the  (iambridtt 
local  examinations,  on  the  result  of  which  annually  depend  the 
Guiana  scholarship-Topen  to  boysand  etrU.ahd  carrying  aumver&ity 
or  professional  traimng  in  England— and  twp  scholarships  at 
Queen's  College. 

Industries  and  Trade. — ^At  the  end  of  the  third  decade  of  tbe 
19th  century  the  principal  exports  were  sugar,  rum, -molasses,  cotton 
and  coffee.  In  ,1830,  9,500,000  lb  of  coffee  were  sent  abroad,  but 
after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  it  almost  ceased  as  an  export, 
and  the  little  that  b  now  grown  is  practically  entirely'  consunKd 
in  the  colony.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  ceased  in  1844,  and,  but 
for  a  short  revival  during  the  American  civil  war,  has  never  prospered 
since.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  resuscitate  its  growth,  but  tbe 
experiments  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  only  shown  (hat  Sa 
Island  cotton  is  not  adaptable  to  local  conditions,  and  that  no 
other  known  variety  can  as  yet  be  recommended.  To-day  the 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  molascuit — a  cattle  food 
made  froiji  molasses — gold,  timber,  balata,  shingles  and  cattk. 
The  srhnuil  value  of  the  total  exports  is  just  under  £2,000,000,  d 
which  about  two-thirds  go  to  Great  Britain  and  British  possiessbns. 
The  cultivation  of  rice  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  yeu*,  and. 
where  difficulties  of  drainage  and  irrigation  can  be  eoonomtcally 
overcome,  promises  to  increase  rapidly.  In  1873,  32,000,000  lb  01 
rice  were  imported,  whereas  in  1904-1905,  the  quantity  imported 
having  fallen  to  20,500,000  lb,  there  were  over  18,000  acres  under 
rice  cultivation,  and  exportaticui,  principally  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  had  commenced^  The  cultivation,  of  the  sugar-cane,  sod  iu 
manufacture  into  sufjar  and  its  by-products,  still  remains,  in  spite 
of  numerous  fluctuations,  the  staple  industry.  The  provision  of  a 
trustworthy  labour  supply  for  the  estates  is  of  great  importance, 
and  local  scarcity  has  made  it  necessary  since  1840  to  import  it 
under  a  system  ol  indenture.  In  that  year  and  until  1867,  liberated 
Africans  were  brought  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Havana,  Sierra  Lconc 
and  St  Helena,  and  in  1845  systematic  immigration  from  India 
commenced  and  has  unce  been  carried  on  annually — save  in  1849* 
1850.  In  1853  immigration  from  China  was  tried,  and  was  earned 
on  by  the  government  from  18^9  to  1866,  when  it  ceased  owing  to 
a  convention  arranged  at  Peking,  stipulating  tliat  all  immigrants 
should  on  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  indenture  be  entitled  to  be  sent 
back  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  a  liability  it  could  not  afford  to 
incur.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  supervision  and  kindred  expen$esi 
and  consequently  of  the  cane  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  the 
policy  of  centralization  has  been  universally  adopted,  and  forty-six 
estates  now  produce  as  much  su|[ar  as  three  times  that  number  did 
in  1875.  During  recent  years  Canada  has  come  forwaurd  as  a  large 
buyer  of  Guiana  s  sugar,  and  in  1904-1905  the  same  amount  vent 
there  as  to  the  United  States,  in  each  case  over  44,000  tons,  wbcrtis 
in  1901-1902  the  United  Sutes  took  85,000  tons  and  Canada  under 
8000  tons.  Practically  all  the  rum  and  molascuit  go  to  England, 
and  the  molasses  to  Holland  and  Portuguese  possessions.  Thelaods 
on  the  coast  and  on  the  river  banks  up  to  the  sand  hills  are  of  maiiccd 
fertility,  and  can  produce  almost  any  trofMcal  vegetable  or  fmit 
Cultivation,  however,  save  on  the  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa  estates, 
and  by  a  few  exceptional  small  farmers,  Is  carried  on  in  a  haphasard 
and  half-hearted  manner,  and  the  problem  of  agriculturaJ  oevelop' 
ment  is  one  of  great  difficulty  for  the  government.  Much  of  the 
privately-owned  land  is  not  beneficially  occupied,  and  in  manv  cases 
It  is  not  possible  even  to  learn  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  though  there 
are  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  crown  land  where  a  large  farm  or  a 
small  homestead  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  acquired,  the  difficoittcs 
involved  in  clearing,  draining,  and  in  some  cases  of  protecting  it  by 
dams,  are  prohibitive  to  all  but  the  exceptionally  determined. 

Prospecting  for  gold  began  in  1880,  and  from  i88a  to  i893-i89< 
the  output,  chiefly  from  alluvial  workings,  increased  from  250  or. 
to  nearly  1^10,000  ox.  annually.  The  industry  then  received  a  strioos 
check  by  the  failure  of  several  mines,  and  for  nearly  a  decade  vas 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  tributor,  known  locallv  as 
a  pork-knocker.  There  has  been  some  revival,  chiefly  due  to  forest 
enterprise.  At  Omai  on  the  Essequibo  river  a  German  syndicate 
worked  a  large  concession  on  the  hydraulic  process  of  placer  rmnips 
with  coBuikrable  sucoesa^  and  more  recently  took  to  dredgiqg.oa  tts 
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iat&  In  the  Puroai  U  tril)utary  of  tke  Maaniiu)  Amcrkan  capita- 
lists, workii^  the  Peters'  mine,  nave  estabUsbed  their  workings  to  a 
considerable  depth,  besides  constructing  a  road,  60  m.  id  length, 
from  Kartabo  point,  at  the  confluence  oitbe  Guyuni  and  Ma^runi, 
to  the  Punini  nver  oppoatc  the  mine.  An  English  syndicate  started 
drcd|[inc  in  the  Conawarook,  a  tributary  of  the  tscequibo.  The 
princi|>al  cold  districts  are  on  the  Essequibo  and  its  tributaries— 
the  chief  being  the  Cuyuni,  Maxaruni,  Potaro  and  Conawarook— 
and  on  the  Barima,  Barama  and  Waini^  rivers  in  the  north-west 
district.  There  have  been  smaller  workinga*  moatiy  unaucootful, 
in  the  Demerara  and  Berbicc  rivers. 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  have  been  found  in  small 
quantities,  and  since  1900  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
output,  nearly  1 1. 000  carats  weight  of  diamonds  being  exported  in 
1904.  But  though  the  small  stones  found  were  of  good  water,  the 
cost  of  transport  to  the  diamond  fiekis,  on  the  Maxaruni  river,  was 
heavy,  and  after  1904  the  industry  declined.  Laws  dealing  with 
gold  and  orecious  stones  passed  in  1880, 1886  and  1887,  and  regula- 
tions in  18^.  were  codified  in  IQ02  and  amended  in  1905. 

Timber  is  cot,  and  balata  and  rubber  collected,  from  crown  lands 
by  licences  issued  from  the  department  of  Lands  and  Mines.  Wood- 
cutting, save  on  concessions  held  by  a  local  company  owning  an 
up-countrv  line  of  railway  connecting  the  Demerara  and  Essequibo 
rivers,  is  limited  to  those  parts  of  the  forest  which  are  dose  to  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  the  overland  haulage  of 
thr  heavy  logs  being  both  diflicult  and  costly,  while  transport 
through  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers  u  impossible  on  account  of 
the  many  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  average  annual  value  of  im- 
ports b/i  ,500,000,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  from  Great  Britain 
and  Bntidi  possessions.  Of  the  vessels  trading  with  the  colony, 
moat  are  under  the  British  flag,  the  remainder  being  principally 
American  and  Norwegian. 

The  money  of  account  is  dollars  and  cents,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  notes  of  the  two  local  banks,  the  currency  is  British  sterling. 
The  unit  of  land  measure  is  the  Rhynland  rood,  roaghly  equal  to 
13  ft.  4  in.    A  Rbynkind  acre  contains  300  square  roods. 

Inland  ^mmnnutttum,  Sfc. — ^The  public  roads  extend  along  the 
coast  from  the  Corentyn  river  to  some  30  m.  N.  of  the  Essequibo 

{nouth  on  the  Aroabisci  coast,  and  for  a  short  distance  up  each  of 
he  principal  rivers  and  creeks  entering  the  sea  between  these 
points.  A  line  of  railway  60^  m.  in  length  runs  from  Georgetown 
to  Rodgnol  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Berbicc  river  opposite  New 
Amsterdam ;  and  another  line  15  m.  long  starts  from  Vreed-en-hoop, 
pn  the  left  bank  of  the  Demerara  river  opposite  Georgetown,  and 


river  some  70  m.  from  its  mouth)  with  Rockstone  (on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euequibo,  and  above  the  first  series  of  cataracts  in  that  river). 
Sreamera  run  daily  to  and  from  Georgetown  and  Wisraar,  and 
launches  to  and  from  Rockstone  and  Tumatumari  Fall  on  the 
Potaro,  and  all  expeditions  for  the  goldfields  of  the  Essequibo  and 
its  tributaries  above  Rockstone  travel  by  this  route.  Another 
kteamcr  goes  twice  a  week  to  Bartica  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Essequibo  and  Maxaruni,  and  another  W(H:kly  to  Mt.  Evcrard  on 
the  Barima,  from  which  termini  expeditions  start  to  the  other 
gold  and  diamond  fields:  Steamers  also  run  from  Georgetown  to 
New  Amsterdam  and  up  the.  Berbice  river  for  about  100  ra.  Above 
the  termini  of  these  steamer  routes  all  travelling  is  done  in  kcclless 
boiUMSt  propelled  by  paddlers  and  steered  when  coming  through 
the  npids  at  both  bow  and  stern  by  certificated  bowmen  and 
steersmen.  Owing  to  the  extreme  dangers  of  this  inland  travelling, 
strinccat  regulations  have  been  framed  as  to  the  loading  of  boatSr 
supply  of  ropea  and  qualifications  of  men  in  charge,  and  the  shooting 
of  certain  falls  is  prohibited.  Voyages  up^ountry  are  of  necessity 
slow,  but  the  return  journey  is  made  with  com^ratively  great 
lapidity,  diatanoes  laboriously  covered  on  the  op-trip  in  three  days 
Iwing  done  easily  in  seven  hours  when  coming;  back. 

From  England  British  Guiana  is  reached  in  sixteen  days  by  the 
steamers  of- the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  in  nineteen 
days  by  thoee  of  the  difect  line  from  London  and  Glasgow.  There 
are  also  regular  servicet  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  France 
and  Ho41an4. 

Hislary.-^Vfhtn  taken  over  in  1803  the  prospects  of  three 
British  colonies  were  by  no  meaiD  promising,  and  during  the 
next  decade  the  situation  became  very  critical.  Owing  to  the 
Increased  output  of  sugar  by  conquered  Dutch  and  French 
colonies  the  English  market  was  glutted  and  the  markets  of 
the  continent  «f  Europe  were  not  available,  Bonaparte  having 
closed  the  poru.  The*  years  iSii  and  t8i3  were  peculiarly 
disastrous,  especially  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  and  at  a  public  meeting  hekl  in  Geo^etown  early  in  the 
latter  year  it  Was  stated  that  the  produce  of  the  colony  oidlnarily 
worth  £t,86o,ooo  had  on  accotmt  of  deteriorated  value  decreased 
by  fully  one-third.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  petition 
the  imperial  parliament  to  allow  the  intatcbuige  of  produce 


with  the  United  States;  a  resolutfon  which  was  tmfortunatdy 
rendered  abortive  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  England  and 
the  States  in  181  a,  the  trade  of  British  Guiana  being  Instead 
actually  harried  by  American  privateers.  In  his  address  to 
the  Combined  Court  on  the  3oth  of  October  2812  the  governor 
(General  Carmichad)  stated  that  a  vessel  with  government 
stores  had  been  captured  by  an  American  privateer,  and  in 
February  1813  the  imperial  government  sent  H.M.S. "  Peacock  " 
to  protect  the  coast.  On  the  33rd  of  that  month  in  cnii^ng 
along  the  east  coast  of  Demerara  the  "  Peacock  "  .met  the 
American .  privateer  "  Hornet,"  and  though,  after  a  gallant 
struggle,  in  which  Captain  Peake,  R.N.,  was  killed,  the  English 
%\ap  was  sunk  with  neariy  all  her  crew,  the  colony  dki  not  suffer 
from  any  further  depredations.  In  the  following  years  news' 
of  the  agitation  in  England  in  favour  of  emancipation  gradually 
became  known  to  the  slaves  and  caused  considerable  unre^ 
among  them,  culminating  in  1823  in  a  serious  outbreak  on  the 
estates  on  the  east  coast  of  Demerara.  Negroes,  demanding 
their  freedom,  attacked  the  houses  of  several  managers,  and 
although  at  most  points  these  attacks  were  repulsed  with  but 
little  losi.on  either  side,  the  situation  was  so  serious  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  calling  out  of  the  military.  The  ringleaders  were 
arrested  and  promptly  and  vigorously  dealt  with,  while  a  special 
court-martial  was  appointed  to  try  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  it  was  alle^  had  fostered 
the  rising  by  his  teachings  to  the  slave  congregation  at  his 
chapel  in  Le  Ressouvenir.  This  trial  was  stigmatized  as  unfair 
by  the  missionary  party  in  England,  but  on  the  whole  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  decently  by  an  undoubtedly  unbiassed 
court.  It  is  difficult  now  to  form  any  very  definite  conclusion. 
Mr  Smith  certainly  had  great  influence  over  the  slaves,  and 
while  his  teaching  prior  to  the  outbreak  was  at  least  ill-advised, 
he  made  no  efforts  while  the  disturbances  were  going  on  to  use 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  law  and  order;  indeed  all  he  could 
say  in  his  own  defence  was  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on,  a  statement  it  is  impossible  to  believe  to  have  been 
stricUy  veracious.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  It  is  obvious  that  it  was  never  intended  to  carry  out 
this  sentence,  and  on  the  39th  of  November  the  governor  an- 
nounced that  he  felt  it  imperative  on  him  to  transmit  the  findings 
of  the  court  for  His  Majesty's  consideration.  The  question  of 
Smith's  guilt  or  innocence  created  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in 
England,  the  anti-slavery  and  missionary  societies  making  it 
a  basis  for  increased  agitation  in  favour  of  the  slaves;  but 
the  imperial  government  evidently  agreed  with  the  colonial 
executive  in  holding  that  he  could  not  be  exonerated  of  grave 
responsibility,  as  the  order  of  the  king  was  that  while  the  sentence 
of  death  was  remitted  Mr  Smith  was  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
colony  and  to  enter  into  a  recognixance  in  £2000  not  to  return 
to  British  Guiana  or  to  reside  in  any  other  West  Indian  colony. 
This  order  reached  Georgetown  in  April  1824,  but  Mr  Smith 
had  died  in  the  dty  jail  on  the  6tb  of  February  of  a  pul- 
monary complaint  kom  which  be  had  been  suffering  for  some 
time. 

Sir  Benjamin  d*Urban  was  governor  from  April  1824  to  May 
1833,  the  principal  event  of  his  admimstration  being  the  con- 
soUdation  in  1831  of  the  three  colonies  into  one  colony  divided 
into  three  counties,  Berbice,  Demerara  and  Essequibo. 

Governor  d'Urbon  was  succeeded  in  June  1833  by  Sir  James 
Carmichael  Smyth,  who  began  his  admimstration  by  a  pro- 
chmation  to  the  slaves  stating  that  while  the  king  intended  to 
improve  their  condition,  the  details  of  his  plans  were  not  as  yet 
completed,  and  warning  them  against  impatience  or  insult- 
ordination.  When  the  resolutions  foreshadowing  emancipation, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23tb  of  June  1833, 
reached  the  col<»y,  the  planters,  to  whom  the  govemoc't  pro- 
clamation had  been  most  distasteful,  wera  thunderstruck  and 
even  the  government  was  surprised.  Naturally  the  slaves  were 
wildly  jubilant  Emancipation  brought  troublous  times  through 
which  the  governor  steered  the  colony  with  great  tact  and  firm* 
ness,  setiotis  troubles  being  nipped  in  the  bud  solely  by  his  great 
peisonality,  and  the  subseqiient  conflicu  with  the  i^pi«itfcc9 
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fldilllit  have  beefk  obviated  liad  he  lived  longer.  Re  died  at 
Ounp  House  on  the  4th  of  March  183&. 

In  the  years  following  emancipation  the  colony  was  in  a 
s^ous  condition.  The  rq>ort  of  a  commiasion  in  1850  proved 
that  it  was  virtually  ruined,  and  only  by  the  introduction  of 
immiglrantfl  to  provide  a  reliable  labour  supply  were  the  sugar 
estates  saved  from  total  extinction.  By  1855  the  colony  had 
begun  to  make  headway,  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  the  then  gover- 
nor, was  able  to  state  in  his  q>eech  to  the  Combined  Court  in 
January  that  its  progress  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  During 
Governor  Barkly's  administration  the  long  series  of  struggles 
between  the  legislature  and  the  executive  terminated,  and  when 
he  left  in  May  1853  he' did  so  with  the  retpcct  and  good-wiU  of 
all  classes.  The  strengthening  of  the  labour  supply  .was  not 
effected  without  troubles.  In  1847  ^^  negroes  in  Berbice 
attacked  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Portuguese  immigrants, 
the  riots  spreading  to  Demeiara  and  Essequibo,  and  not  until 
the  military  were  called  out  were  the  disturbances  quelled. 
Similar  riots  in  x86a  were  only  stopped- by  the  prompt  and 
firm  action  of  the  new  governor,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Francis 
Hincks,  while  rows  between  negroes  and  Chinese  and  negroes 
and  East  Indians  were  frequent.  Gradually,  however,  things 
quieted  down,  and  until  1883  the  estates  as  a  whole  did  well. 
In  1884  the  price  of  sugar  fell  so  seriously  as  to  make  the  pro* 
^ects  of  the  colony  very  gloomy,  and  for  nearly  two  decades 
proprietors  had  to  be  content  with  a  price  kept  artificially  low 
by  bounty-fed  beet-sugar,  many  estates  being  ruined,  while 
those  that  survived  only  did  so  by  the  application  of  every 
economy,  and  by  their  owners  availing  themselves  of  every  new 
discovery  in  the  sciences  of  cultivation  and  manufacture. 

The  year  1889  was  marked  by  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  a 
■ectiott  of  the  negro  population  in  Georgetown  directed  against 
the  Portuguese  residents  there.  A  Portuguese-  had  murdered 
his  black  paramour  and  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  governor  commuted  the  sentence  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.  Shortly  after  this  a  Portuguese  stall>holdcr  in  the 
market  assaulted  a  small  bhick  boy  whom  he  su^ected  of 
pilfering,  the  latter  having  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital,  while  the 
former,  after  being  uken  to  a  police  station  was,  through  some 
misunderstanding  or  infok-mality,  at  once  released^  Almost 
Immediately  excitable  and  unreasoning  negroes  were  rushing 
about  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  boy  was  dead,  that  the 
Portuguese  were  allowed  to  kill  black  people  and  to  go  free,  and 
tailing  on  one  another  to  take  their  own  revenge.  Mobs  gathered 
quickly,  stacked  individual  Portuguese  and  wrecked  their 
riiops  and  houses,  and  not  until  the  city  had  been  given  up  for 
two  days  to  scenes  of  disgraceful  disorder  were  the  efforts  of  the 
police  and  special  constables  successful  in  quelling  tiic  disturb- 
ances. The  damage  done  amounted  to  several  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  Portuguese  owners  being*  eventually  oompcnsated 
from  general  revenue. 

In  1884  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  with  Venteuela 
became  acute.  It  was  reported  to  the  colonial  government  that 
the  government  of  Venezuela  had  granted  to  aii  American 
syndicate  a  concession  which  covered  much  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  although  prompt  investigation 
by  aUr  agent  despatched  by  the  governor  did  not  then  disclose 
any  trace  of  interference  with  Brittth  claims,  a  further  visit  in 
January  1885,  made  in  consequence  of  reports  that  servants  of 
the  Maaoa' Company  had  torn  down  notices  posted  by  Mr 
McTuik  on  his  former  visit,  discovered  that  the  British  notices 
had  been  covered  over  by  Venesuelan  ones  and  resvhed  in  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  declaring  that  it  would  thence> 
forward  exercise  jurisdiction  up  to  and  within  a  boundary 
known  as  "the  modified  Sohomburgk  line."  Oiitpost^  were 
looatcd  at  points  on  this  line*  and  for  some  years  Guianese  polioe 
and  Venetudan  soldiers  faced  one  anothier  acR»s  the  Amacura 
credt  fa  the  Orinoco  mouth  and  at  Ynruan  up  the  Cujmni  river. 
Gttbkftese  officers  were,  howevery  presumably  instructed  not 
actlvdy  to  oppose  acta  of  aggression  by  the  Venexuelan  govern- 
asent,  for  in  January  1895  Venespelan  soldiers  arrested  Messrs 
D.  D«  Basses  and  A;  H.  Baker,  inspectors  of  pdice  in  charge  at 


Yuruan  station,  conveyed  them  through  Venenela  to  Carscss, 

eventually  allowing  them  to  take  steamer  to  Trinidad.  For 
this  act  compensation  was  demanded  and  was  eventually  paid 
by  Venezuela.  The  diplomatic  question  as  to  the  boundary-^- 
the  results  of  which  are  stated  above~-was  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  colony;  see  the  aaount  of  the  arbitration  under 
Venezuela. 

The  last  two  months  of  1905  were  marked  by  serious  dis> 
turbances  in  Georgetown,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  on  the  east 
and  wtst  banks  of  the  Demerara  river.  On  the  agth  of  November 
the  dock  labourers  employed  on  the  wharves  in  Georgetown 
struck  for  higher  wages,  and  luge  crowds  invaded  the  principal 
stores  in  the  dty,  compelling  men  willing  to  work  to  desist  and 
in  some  cases  assaulting  those  wlho  opposed  them.  By  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  November  they  had  got  so  far  out  of 
hand  as  to  necessitate  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  and  a  pro- 
clamation by  the  governor  (Sir  F.  M.  Hodgson)  forbidding  ail 
assemblies.  On  the  morning  of  the  zst  of  December  serious 
disturbances  broke  out  at  ^uimvelt,  a  sugar  estate  directly 
south  of  Georgetown,  where  the  cane-cutters  had  suddenly 
struck  for  higher  pay,  and  the  police  were  compelkd  to  fire  on 
the  mob,  kOJing  some  and  wounding  others.  All  through  that 
day  mobs  in  all  parts  of  the  dty  assaulted  any  white  man  they 
met,  houses  were  invaded  and  windows  smashed,  and  on  t«o 
further  occasions  the  police  had  to  fire.  At  night  torrential  nias 
forced  the  rioters  to  shelter,  and  enabled  the  police  to  get  rest, 
their  places  being,  taken  by  pickets  of  militiamen  and  spedal 
constables.  On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  December^  the  police  had 
got  the.  upper  hand,  and  the  arrival  that  night  of  H.M.& 
"  Sappho  "  and  on  Sunday  of  H.M.S.  "  Diamond  "  gave  the 
government  complete  control  of  the  situation.  Threatened 
troubles  on  the  sugar  estates  on  the  west  bank  were  suppressed 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  governor,  and  the  arrest  of  huge 
numbers  of  the  rioters  and  their  immediate  trial  byspeqal 
courts  restored  thorough  order. 
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II.  Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  has  an  area  of  about  57,900 
sq.  m.  British  Guiana  bounds  it  on  the  west  and  French  00 
the  east  (the  long  unsettled  question  of  the  French 
boundary  is  dealt  with  in  section  III.,  French 
GtTiANA).  The  various  peoples  inhabiting  Surinam  are 
distributed  according  to  the  soU  and  the  products.  The  Indians 
(Caribs,  Arawaks,  Warroiis)  live  on  the  savannahs,  or  on  the 
upper  Nickerie,  Coppename  and-  Maroni,  far  from  the  planta- 
tions, cukivatfing  their  fields  of  manioc  or  cassava,  and  for  the 
rest  living  by  fishing  and  hunting.  They  number  about  looo. 
The  bush  negroes  (Harrons)  dwcU  between  3*  and  4**  N.,  near 
the  isles  and  cataracts.  They  are  estiraitted  at  20,000,  and  are 
employed  in  the  transport  of  men  and  goods  to  the  g^ddekis, 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  In  the 
transport  of  wood  to  Paramaribo  and  the  plantations.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  runaway  slaves,  and  before  missionariei 
had  worked  among  them  thdr  paganism  retained  curious  tracci 
of  thdr  former  connexion  with  Christianity*  Their  chief  god 
was  Gran  Gado  (grand-god),  his  wife  Maria,  and  his  son  Jesi 
Kist.  Various  minor  ddties  were  also  worshipped.  Ampuka  the 
bush-god,'  Toni  the  waier-god,  &c.  Their  language  was  based 
on  a  bastard  English,  mingled  with  many  Dutch,  Portuguese 
and  native  elements.-  Thdr  chiefs  are  calkd  gramman  or  grand 
man;  but  the  authority  of  these  men,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
language  and  n!ligi<m,  have. in  great  measure  died  out  owing 
to  nuMkro  intercourse  witb  the  Dutch  and  others.  The  in* 
habiuats  of  Pftraioaribo  tad  the  ikUntatMOs.  comprise  a  variety 
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theit  couna  are  iotenupled  by  npids.  The  inteilDi  ol  the 
coun  tiy  consiiU  for  the  oKet  put  of  low  hilli,  though  an  eui«Die 
height  of  jina  ft.  i>  known  la  the  WiUtdmina  Kelte,  In  the 
■at  of  Ihe  colony,  about  3'  so"  to  4*  N,  The  hioterland  sooth 
of  Ihit  latitude,  and  that  put  ol  the  Tumuc  Huoiac  range  along 
which  the  Dutch  fnntier  rmu,  are,  itowever,  practicaliy  uneJt- 
pAored.  LiJte  the  other  tenitoria  of  Goiana  tbe  Dutch  colony 
B  divided  i^y^catl)'  into  a  low  coaat-land,  aavannaba  and 
almost  impenetrable  forest, 

Uetcorological  observaiKHu  have  been  carried  oa  at  five 
(tatioDa  (Fuamaribo,  Corooii,  SomDKtsdijk,  Nieuw-Nichciit 
and  Gromnsco).  Tbe  mean  range  of  temperature  for  the  day, 
Booth  and  year  abewi  Kltle  rariatioo,  bcbg  mpectively 
Ij.S4*-8S-jS"  F.,  ja..*-ja-ttj°  F.  and  jo-S"*-90-n'  P- 
llie  imnb-ewt  liwlt  winda  prevail  thmoghoul  the  701,  but 
the  rainfall  varies  coniiderably;  for  December  and  January 
the  mean  ii  reapectivcly  8-53  and  o-S7  in.,  for  May  and  June 
II-i6and  icji  in.,  but  loi  February  and  March  73  and  6-81  In., 
and  lor  Septembec  148  and  s-o  in.  The  Kaaoos  tompriae  a 
Jong  and  a  ihott  dry  itaau,  and  a  period  of  heavy  and  ot  abght 
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■■  iWi  (ia*9);  G.  V.TirhoqT,  "  Voyage!  aux  ireia 
di  mtmdt  (1891).  pp.  I,  49,  6si  W.  L.  Loth, 
ikskwidip  beKkrtjriiatan  Stuvar^  "- — ■ — '-- 


r  Aordrijleskwidip  beKkrtirint^an  _..  . ,. , , 

ind  Ttjick'ill  i-tti  lal  Aardryht*<^t  CumlKJIat  (iRrS), 
\Kh  vin  WycV^  "  La  Cnlosie  ifc  SurUum."  £s  Piyi-Bsi 
L.  Thompnn.  Ovtrwtchl  4ir  6acliMnru  ■»  Suiinamt 
ear,  looij:  CaialKfui  in  t/ldrrl.  W.  J.  In  TmuldliHi  M 
(iBffli:  Ciii-  a  J'jifrj  Is  tmioa  da  tttda  ntatanda'ui, 

"'\..  :'"l,r.   "."   ,1  rl"  biirt-neKnie.ieeWullShSegel, 
M  (Bautnn,  I8j4),aiid  j>tBUc» 


\   (CHyaw).— Tbia  colony  la  iliualed 
■   ~      -      A  deh'mltatlon  of  the 


between  Dutch  Gtdana 


waa  avived  at  in  iSgi,  by  decialon  of  the  1 
Ronia.  Thixtueltei  originted  in  tbe  ai 
of  iS.t<,  (hat  tbe  river  Matoni  ifaonld  tonn  the  fronlier. 
turned  on  tbe  claim  of  the  Awa  or  the  Tapinahoni  to  be  recoi- 
niaed  aa  (he  main  head-stream  of  the  Marvii,  and  the  6nal 
decision,  in  indicmling  tbe  Awa.  favoured  the  Dulclh  In  1905 
ceilalD  territory  lying  between  Ihe  upper  Maronl  and  the  Itany, 
the  potHsiion  of  which  h*d  not  Ihen  been  sctlled,  was  acquired 
by  Fiuce  by  agicemeol  between  the  French  and  Dutch  govern- 
meats.  The  queiiioa  of  the  erploitatron  of  gold  in  the  Manai 
was  atltled  by  altribnting  alternate  retches  of  the  river  to  France 
and  Hollind;  while  France  obiaiaed  the  principal  islands  In 
the  ktwer  Uaionj.  Tlie  additional  territory  thus  atuched  to 
the  French  oolony  amounted  to  96s  aq.  m.  In  December  1900 
the  Swiss  government  as  arbltnton  £nd  tbe  boundary  between 
French  Guiana  and  Bras!  aa  the  river  Oyapock  and  Ihe  witcr- 

about  jsoo  of  the  100,000  sq.  ta.  which  she  daimed.  Thii 
dispute  was  of  earlier  ori^n  than  that  with  the  D«ch;  dis- 
sensions between  the  French  and  the  Portuguese  relative  to 
territory  north  ol  the  AmaiOD  occutred  in  ilie  i7(h  century; 
Id  1700  the  Treaty  of  Lisbon  made  the  conioied  am  (known 
as  the  Tenes  du  Cap  du  Nord)  nenlral  ground.  The  treaty  of 
Ulrecbl  in  ijrj  indicated  as  the  French  boundary  a  rivet 
which  the  French  afterwardi  claimed  Lo  be  tbe  Anguaiy,  but 
^  that  the  Oyapock  waa  intended.    Aba 
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BnsO  had  become  independent  the  question  dragged  oo  nntfl 
in  iSgO'iSgs  there  were  collisions  in  the  contested  territoty 
between  French  and  BraziUan  adventurers.  This  compelled 
•erioiis  action,  and  a  treaty  of  arbitration,  preUminafy  to  the 
aettlement,  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1897.  French  Gniana, 
according  to  oflkial  estinutte,  has  an  area  of  about  51,000  sq.  m. 
The  popidation.  is  f^timatrd  at  about  30,000;  its  movement  is 
not  rapid.  0£  this  total  12,350  tive  at  Cayenne,  io,foo  were 
in  the  oommunes,  5700  formed  the  penal  population,  1500  were 
native  Indians  (Galibi,  Emerillon,  OyampO  aiui  500  near 
Maroni  were  negroes.  Apart  from  Cayenne,  which  was  rebuilt 
after  the  great  fire  of  1888,  the  centres  of  population  are  un- 
important: Stnnamarie  with  1500  inhabitants,  Bfana  with  1750, 
Roura  with  1200  and  Approuague  with  K150.  In  iS^a  Freueh 
Guiana  was  divided  into  fourteen  oommunes,  eidusive  of  the 
Marani  district.  Belonging  to  the  colony  are  also  the  three 
Safety  Islands  (Royale,  Joseph  and  Du  Diable--the  last  nouble 
as  the  island  where  Captain  Dreyfus  waa  impiiaooed),  the  Enfant 
Feidtt  Island  and  the  five  Remire  Islands. 

A  cooaderable  portJoa  of  the  low  coast  land  is  occupied  by 
marahes,  with  a  deiue  growth  of  mangroves  or,  in  the  drier  parts, 
with  the  pinot  or  waaaay  palm  (JSuterfe  oUracea).  Settlements  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ilttofal  and  alluvial  districts.  The 
forest-clad  hills  of  the  hinterland  do  not  generally  exceed  1500  ft, 
in  elevation;  that^part  of  the  Tumuc  Humac  ran^e  which  forms 
the  southern  frontier  may  reach  an  extreme  elevation  of  2600  ft. 
But  the  dense  tropical  forests  attract  »  much  moisture  from  the 
ocean  winds  that  the  highlands  are  the  birthplace  of  a  large  number 
of  rivers  which  in  the  rainy  season  especially  pour  down  vast  volumes 
of  water.  Not  less  than  13  are  counted  between  the  Maroni  and  the 
Qyapoclc  South-eastward  from  the  Maroni  the  fii^  of  importance 
is  the  Mana,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  10  m'.from  its  mouth, 
add  for  smaller  vessels  27  nn.  farther.  Passing  the  Sinnamary  and 
the  Kourou,  the  Ovock  is  next  reached,  near  the  mouth  of  which 
is  Cayenne,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  thereafter  the  Approuage. 
All  these  rivers  taVe  their  rise  in  a  somewhat  elevated  area  about 
the  middle  of  the  o^ony;  those  streams  which  rise  farther  south. 
In  the  Tumuc  Hamac  hifls,  arc  tributaries  of  the  two  frontier  rivers, 
the  Maroni  on  the  one  hand  or  the  Oyapock  on  the  other. 

Gimate  and  Products. — The  rainy  season  begins  in  November  or 
December,  and  lasts  till  the  latter  part  of  Tune;  but  there  are 
usually  three  or  four  weeks  of  good  weather  in  March.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  there  is  often  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  for  months,  but 
the  air  b  always  very  moist.  At  Cayenne  the  average  annual  rainfall 
amounts  to  fully  130  in.,  and  it  is  naturally  heavier  in  the  interior. 
During  the  hotter  part  (x  the  year — August,  September.  October — 
the  temperature  usually  rises  to  about  86*  F.,  but  it  hardly  ever 
exceeds  88*;  in  the  odder  season  the  mean  is  79*  and  it  seldom 
iftnks  so  knr  as  70*.  Between  day  and  night  there  is  very  little 
therroometric  differeoce.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  N.N.£.  and 
the  S.^. ;  and  the  most  violent  are  those  of  the  N.E.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  winds  keep  between  N.  and  E..  and  during  the 
dry  season  between  S.  and  ^  Hurricanes  are  unknown.  19  flora 
and  fauna  Fmich  Cuiaoa  resembtes  the  rest  of  the  Guianese  region. 
Vegetation  is  excessively  rich.  Among  leguminous  trees,  which  are 
abundantly  represented,  the  wacapou  is  the  finest  of  many  hard- 
wood  trees.  Caoutchouc  and  various  jialms  are  also  common. 
The  manioc  ba  principal  souroe  of  food;  rice  is  an  important  object 
ef  cukivatioo;  and  maiae,  yams,  arrowroot,  bananas  and  the 
bfcad-fruit  are  also  to  be  mentioned.  Vanilla  is  one  of  the  common 
wild  plants  of  the  country.  The  clove  tree  has  been  acclimatized, 
and  m  the  latter  years  of  the  empire  it  formed  a  good  source  of 
wealth;  the  cinnamon  tree  was  also  auocessfully  introduced  in 
177a,  Imt  lake  that  of  the  pepper-tree  and  the  nutmeg  its  cultivation 
is  noKlected.  A  very  snull  portion  of  the  territory  indeed  is  de- 
votca  to  agriculture,  although  France  has  paid  some  attention  to 
the  development  of  this  branch  of  activi^.  In  1880  a  colonial 
garden  was  created  near  Cayenne;  since  1894  an  experimental 
garden  has  been  laid  out  at  BadueL  About 8joo  acres  arecultivated. 
of  which  5400  acres  are  under  cereals  and  rice,  the  remaining  being 
under  coRee  (introduced  in  1716),  cacao,,  cane  and  other  cultures. 
The  low  lands  between  Cayenne  and  Oya()ock  are  capable  of  bearing 
colonial  produce,  and  the  savannahs  might  support  large  herds; 
ccteals,  root'crops  and  vegetables  might  easily  be  grown  on  the 
high  grounds,  and  timber  working  ia  the  interior  should  be  pn>> 
fitable. 

G<M-mining  b  the  most  Important  Industry  in  the  colony. 
Placers  of  great  wealth  have  been  discovered  on  the  Awa,  on  the 
Dutch  frontier  and  at  Carsevenne  in  the  territory  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  Franco-Brazilian  dispute.  But  wages  are  high  and 
transport  b  costly,  and  the  amount  of  gold  declared  at  Cayenne  did 
not  average  more  than  130.550  os.  annually  in  1900-19105.  Silver 
and  iron  nave  been  found  in  various  districts;  kaolin  b  extracted 
in  die  j>laias  at  Moatsin^;aad  phosphatrs  have  been  discovered 


at  several  places.  Besides  gold-wotldngs,  the  iadnsirial  catahUdw 
meats  compnse  saw-mills»  distilleries,  brickrworfcs  and  sugu^ 
works. 

Trade  and  QmtmmnicatioHS.'^Tbit  commerce  in  1885  amouoted 
to  £336,000  for  imports  and  to  £144000  for  eiqiorts;  m  1897  the 
values  were  respectively  £373*350  and  £266400,  but  in  1903,  while 


Cayenne  b  the  only  conskfamMe  port.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
devek»ment  of  the  ookiny  b  the  bck  of  labour.  Native  bhour  ii 
most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  attempts  to  utilise  convkt  labour  have 
not  proved  very  successful.  Efforts  to  supply  the  need  by  inunigra- 
tionhave  not  done  so  completely.  The  land  routes  are  not  numerous. 
The  most  important  are  that  from  Cayenne  to  Mana  by  wav  of 
Koitrou,  Sinnisunarie  and  Iraooubo^  and  that  frsm  Cayenne  aiosg 
the  coast  to  Kaw  and  the  mouth  01  the  Approuunie.  Towards  the 
interior  there  are  only  foot-paths,  badly  made.  By  water,  Cayenne 
is  in  regular  communication  with  the  Safety  Islands  (35  m.),  and  the 
moukh  of  the  Maroni  <8o  m.),  with  Fort  de  France  m  the  isUnd  of 
Martinique,  where  travdlcrs  meet  the  maiL  padcct  for  France,  aod 
with  Boston  (U.SuA.>.  There  b  a  French  cable  between  Cayenae 
and  Brest. 

iidimimilralloit.— The  colony  b  administered  by  a  commisrioocr* 
general  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  indndiag  the  secretary  gcnoal 
and  chief  of  the  judicial  service^  the  military,  penitentiary  aad 
administrative  departments.  In  1879  an  eleaive  general  ooundl 
of  sixteen  memben  was  constituted.  There  are  a  tribunal  of  fine 
instance  and  a  higher  tribunal  at  Cayenne,  besides  four  iustkes  of 
peace,  one  of  whom  has  extensive  jurisdiction  in  other  pilaoes.  Of 
the  £256.000  demanded  for  the  colony  in  the  cokmial  budget  for 
1906,  £235,000  represented  the  estimated  expenditure  on  the  peul 
settlement,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  colony  was  only  about  £21.000. 
The  local  budget  for  l^i  balancedat  £90.000  and  in  1905  at  (^16450. 
Instruction  b  given  m  the  college  of  Cayenne  and  in  six  priaiary 
scfaods.  At  the  liead  of  the  deigy  b  an  apostolic  prefect.  The 
armed  force  consists  of  two  companies  of  marine  iataittry,  haU  a 
battery  of  artillery,  and  a  detachment  of  gendarmerie,  and  cosh 
prises  about  380  meiL  The  penal  settlement  was  established  by  a 
decree  of  1852.  From  that  year  until  1867.  18,000  exiles  had  bees 
sent  to  Guiana,  bkt  for  the  next  twenty  yean  New  C^ledottb  became 
the  chief  penal  settlement  in  the  French  coloues.  But  in  iMs- 
1887  French  Gubna  was  appointed  as  a  pbce  of  banishment  for 
con^rmed  criminals  and  for  convicts  sentenced  to  more  than  eight 
years'  hard  Ubour.  A  large  proporthm  of  these  men  have  bees 
found  unfit  for  cmptoyment  upon  pubtic  works. 

History,^Tbc  Sieur  La  Revardi^rt,  seat  osnt  hi  1604  by 
Henry  IV,  to  reoonnoitce  the  country,  brought  badt  a  favour- 
ahk  report;  but  the  death  of  the  king  pot  a  atop  to  the  projects 
of  formal  oolonivitioB.  In  t6»6  a  scaall  body  of  ttadea  fron 
Rouen  settled  on  the  Sinnamary,  and  in  1635  a  similar  band 
founded  Cajrenne.  The  Compagnie  du  Cap  Nord,  founded  bf 
the  peoi^  of  Rouen  in  id43  and  conducted  by  Poncet  de  BrHigDy, 
the  Compagnie  de  la  France  fiqwtnmriale,  eatabliahed  in  1645* 
and  the  second  Compagnie  de  la  France  Equinosdale,  or  Com- 
pagnie des  Douse  SeigneurSi  estahlished  in  1651,  were  fsilures, 
the  result  of  incompetence,  misraanagem«H  and  misfortune. 
From  1654  the  Dutch  held  the  colony  for  a  few  yeaxs.  The 
French  Compagnie  des  Indes  Ocddemales,  chartered  in  1664 
with  a  monopoly  of  Guiana  emnmeroe  for  forty  shears,  proved 
hardly  more  successful  than  its  predecessors;  but  in  1674  the 
colony  passed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  and  the 
able  administration  of  Colbert  began  to  tell  favourably  00  iis 
progresa,  although  in  1686  an  unsuccessful  espedition  against 
the  Dutch  in  Surinam  set  back  the  advance  of  the  French 
colony  until  the  dose  of  the  century. 

The  year  1763  was  marked  by  a  tenihle  disaster.  Cboiseul, 
the  prime  minbter,  having  obtained  lor  himself  and  im  couaa 
Pra^-  a  concession  of  the  country  between  the  Kourou  and 
the  Maroni,  sent  out  about  12,000  volunteer  colonists,  maifily 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  They  were  landed  at  the  moulb  of 
the  Kourou,  where  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  their 
reception,  and  where  even  water  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Mis- 
management was  complete;  there  was  (for  example)  a  shop  for 
skates,  whereas  the  necessary  toob  for  tiUage  were  wantiog- 
By  1765  no  more  than  918  oolonbts  remained  alive,  and  thae 
were  a  famished  fcver-etricken  band.  A  long  investigation  b 
Paris  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  incompetent  leaden  of 
the  expedition.  Several  minor  attempts  at  colonisation  Id 
Guiana  were  made  in  the  iatta  part  of  the  oentuiy;  but  they 
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dl  Milled  to  iuffer  from  the  umt  Mai  protlge  of  Mhtn. 
During  the  icvolutibii  btnd  after  band  of  political  prisonera 
were  transpoited  to  Gidaaa.  The  fate  of  the  rqyaliits,  neaily 
600  in  nnmber,  «^  were  eifled  on  the  i8th  FracUdor  <<797)» 
was  especially  sad.  Landed  on  the  Slnnaaaiy  without  ahdtcr 
or  food,  two-thjrds  of  them  peririied  miserably.  In  iSoo  ^^ctor 
Hugues  was  appointed  governor,  and  he  managed  to  put  the 
colony  in  a  better  state;  but  in  1809  hit  work  was  brought  to 
a  dose  by  the  invaaioB  of  the  Portuguese  and  British. 
-  TlMMigh  French  Guiana  was  nominally  restored  to  the  TnuAh 
in  1814,  it  was  not  really  surrendered  by  the  Fortugume  tin 
28x7.  Numerous  eifotts  were  now-  made  to  cstabliih  the  colony 
firmly,  although  its  past  misfortunes  had  prejuittoed  the  public 
mind  in  Fhmce  against  it.  In  1822  the  first  steam  sugar  mills 
were  introduced;  in  1824  an  agricultural  cnlony  (NouveDe 
Angouttme)  was  attempted  in  the  Mana  district,  which,  after 
failure  at  first,  became  oemparatively  successful.  Tlie  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  and  the  conse<|ttent  dearth  of  labour  alsMSt 
ruined  the  development  of  agricultural  resources  about  the 
middle  of  the  centuxy,  but  in  1853  a  large  body  ti  African 
immigrants  was  introduced.  The  <fiMOvery  of  gold  on  the 
Approuague  in  1855  caused  feversh  exdtement,  and  seriously 
d^turbed  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

AUTBOarma.-^  detailed  bibKogiaphy  of  Fieach  Guiaoa  win  be 
found  in  Teraau»*Cdnpansi  Node*  m$Un9m  d»  la  GitfM$  fmifaist 
(Paris,  X643).  Among  more  recent  worln,  tee  £.  Basnira,  N^ict 
sur  la  GuyaiUt  Inued  on  the  occasion  01  the  Puis  Exhibition  (1900) ; 
PuWeetions  ae  la  sociM  d'ihtdes  pour  la  edonisatUm  ie  la  Cmyant 
j^an^aiit  (Paria»  1843-1844);  H>  A.  Coudieatf,X<  !»•■<»  iguuiaiMalf 
(1887).  Dwitttts  inittuM  da  Gamm  (ifl^iJ.IMc  amia  G»ysiM(i89a), 
and  Cha  no*  IndUnt  (1893)^  all  at  Paris;  G.  Brousaeau,  let 
JUchtssts  do  la  Cuyane  frautauo  (Paris,  1901);  I*  F.  Viala,  Las 
Trois  Guyatus  (Montpeluer,  1893). 

6UTART  (or  Guiasd),  QtriLLAUMB  (d.  e.  13 16),  French 

chronicler  and  poet,  was  probably  bom  at  Orleans,  and  served 

in  the  French  army  in  Fhoiders  in  1304.    Having  been  disabled 

by  a  wound  he  began  to  write,  lived  at  Arras  and  then  in  Paris, 

thus  being  able  to  consult  the  large  store  of  manuscripts  in  the 

abbey  of  St  Denis,  including  the  Grandes  ckromques  de  France. 

Afterwards  he  appears  as  a  mhuslrel  de  houche.    Guiart's  poem 

Brancke  des  royautx  liffuiges,  was  written  and  then  rewritten 

between  1304  and  1307,  in  honour  of  the  French  king  Philip  IV., 

and  in  answer  to  the  aspersions  of  a  Flemish  poet.    Comprising 

over  21,000  verses  it  deals  with  the  histoiy  of  the  French  kings 

from  the  time  of  Louis  Vltl.;  but  it  is  only  really  important 

for  the  period  after  X296  and  for  the  war  In  Flanders  from  1301 

to  1304,  of  which  it  0ves  a  graphic  account,  and  for  which  it  is 

a  high  authority.    It  was  first  pubUshed  by  J.  A.  Buchon 

{Paris,  1828),  and  again  In  tome  zxiL  of  the  Recueil  des  kistaruns 

des  Caules  etiela  France  (Paris,  1865). 

'    See  A.  MoUnier,  Les  Sources  de  tJHstoire  de  France,  tome  tti.  (Psris, 

«903)- 

'  OUIBBRT,  or  WtBEKT  (e.  1030-ixoo),  of  lUvenna,  antlpope 
under  the  title  of  Clement  III.  from  the  25th  of  June  1080  until 
September  xioo,  was  bom  at  Parma  between  X020  and  X030  of 
the  noble  Imperialist  family,  Comffio.  He  entered  the  priest- 
hood and  was  appointed  by  the  empress  Agnes,  chancdlor  and, 
after  the  death  of  Pope  Victor  II.  (1057),  imperial  vicar  in  Italy. 
He  strove  to  uphold  the  imperial  authority  during  Henry  IV.'s 
minority,  and  presided  over  the  synod  at  Basel  (1061)  which 
annulled  the  election  of  Alexander  II.  and  created  in  the  penon 
of  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  the  antipope  Honorius  11. 
Guibert  lost  the  chancellorship  in  X062.  In  1073,  through  the 
influence  of  Empress  Agnes  and  the  support  of  Oirdinal  Hilde^ 
brand,  he  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna  and  swore 
fealty  to  Alexander  II.  and  his  successors.  He  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  on  friendly  terms  with  Gregory  VII.,  but  soon 
quarrelled  with  him  over  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Imola, 
and  henceforth  was  recognized  as  the  soul  of  the  imperial  faction 
in  the  investiture  contest.  He  allied  himself  with  Cendus, 
Cardinal  Candidus  and  other  opponents  of  Gregory  at  Rome, 
and,  on  his  refusal  to  furnish  troops  or  to  attend  the  Lenten 
synod  of  1075,  he  was  ecclesiastically  suspended  by  the  pope. 
He  was  probably  excommunicated  at  the  ^nod  of  Worms 


(X076)  with  other  LnmbirdUshops  w%o  sided  wiih  Henry  IV., 
and  at  the  Lenten  synod  of  1078  be  waa  banned  by  name. .  lie 
emperor,  having  been  eaoommnnicated  for  the  second  time  in 
Uaich  1080,  eoavcaed  oiaeteen  bisbops  of  his  party  at  Bfains 
ootho^xstof  May,  w%o  pronounced  the  depositioa  of  Gfcgocy; 
and  OB  the  sstfc  of  June  he  caused  Guibert  to  be  elected  pope 
by  thirty  bishops  assembled  at  Briien*  <2aibert,  wUlst  retain- 
ing pooession  of  his  ardifabhopifc,  accompanied  Us  bnperiil 
master  on  mort  of  the  latter's  military  e^editioBSi  Ifaving 
pdned  Rome,  he  waa  instaBHi  In  the  Lateran  awl  consecrated 
as  Clement  m.  on  the  a4th  of  March  X084.  One  week  lafeciv 
on  Easter  Sunday,  he  croitned  Henry  IV.  and  Btftha  in  St 
Pieter^.  dement  survived  not  only  Gregory  VII.  but  also 
Victor  in.  awl  VAan  II.,  maintaining  his  titk  to  the  end  and 
in  great  measure  his  power  over  Rome  and  the  adifoining  regions. 
EMommnnicatloo  was  prowNinoed  against  hhn  1^  aO  hb  rivals. 
He  was  driven  out  of  Rome  finally  by  cxiisaden  in  1097,  and 
sought  refuge  In  various  fortresses  on  Us  own  estates.  St 
Angela^  the  bttt  Gulbertist  stronghold  in  Rome,  f dl  to  Urban  IL 
on  the  S4th  of  August  1098.  dement,  on  the  aooesaioa  tt 
Psschal  IL  in  ro99,  prepared  to  renew  his  struggle  but  was 
driven  from  Albano  by  Norman  troopa  and  died  at  dviia 
CtoteOana  in  September  rxoo.  His  ashes,  wUch  were  said  by 
his  followers  to  have  worked' miracles,  were  thrown  into  the 
water  by  Paschal  II. 

See  J.  LaaKB,  Gesdheile  der  r^muchen  Kirdke  van  Creaef  VII, 
Ms  Innoceua  III,  (Boon,  K893):  Jaffd-WatteDbacb.  Betesta  pontiff 
iZomaa.  (2nd  ed.,  1889-1888):  K.  Tvon  Hefele,  ConcaUugeukidUe, 
vol.  V.  (2nd  ed.) ;  F.  Cregorovias,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iv., 
trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1903);  and  Oi 
KAhncke.  WibeH  foa  Bmmma  (Leipng,  1888).  (C.  H.  Ha.). 

flUIBERT  (xo53-ixa4)»  of  Nugent,  historian  and  theologiaai 
was  ben  of  noble  parents  at  Clermoot-ea-Beauvoisis,  and 
dedicated  from  infancy  to  the  church.  He  received  his  eariy 
education  at  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fhvigny  (Flaviacum) 
or  St  Genner,  where  he  studied  with  great  seal,  devoting  Umself 
at  first  to  the  secular  poets,  an  experience  whkh  left  Its  imprint 
on  hb  worin;  later  changing  to  theology,  through  the  influenos 
of  Anselm  of  Bee,  afterwards  of  Canterbury.  In  1x04,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  hesd  of  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de  Nogent  and 
henceforth  took  a  prominent  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His 
autobiography  {Da  vUa  jaa,  rtst  iHonadiarum),  written  towards 
the  dose  of  hb  Ufe,  gives  numy  picturesque  glimpaeB  of  his  time 
and  the  customs  of  his  country,  lite  description  of  the  com- 
mune of  Laon  is  an  historical  document  of  the  first  order.  The 
same  local  colour  lends  charm  to  his  histoiy  of  the  first  crusade 
{Gesia  Dei  per  Francos)  written  about  11  to.  But  the  history 
is  largely  a  paraphrase,  in  ornate  style,  of  the  Casta  Francarum 
of  an  anonsrmous  Norman  author  (see  (Txusaoes);  and  when 
he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  authority,  he  allows  his  book  to 
degenerate  into  an  undigmted  heap  ojf  notes  and  anecdotca 
At  the  same  time  Us  hi^  birth  and  his  position  in  the  church 
give  his  woric  an  ofmsjoaal  value. 

•  BiBUOGKArRY. — GuibcTt's  works,  edited  by  d*Achery,  were  first 
publiahcd  in  l6fi,  in  i  vol.  folio,  at  Paris  (Venerabilis  Guibertt 
ohbaHs  B,  liartae  de  Neaigtnlo  opera  omnia)^  and  republished 
in  Migne's  Patrologta  Latina,  vds.  cfvi.  and  clxxxiv.  They  indude, 
besides  minor  works,  a  treatise  on  homiletics  ("  Liber  quo  oidine 
aermo  fieri  debeet "):  ten  books  of  Moraiia  on  Generis,  begun  in 
io84,but  not  completed  until  iii6,corapoaed  on  themodelof  Gregory 
the  Great's  lioralia  in  Johum\  five  books  of  Tropologjiae  on  Hosea, 
Amos  and  the  LamenUtions;  a  treatise  on  the  IncamaHon,  against 
the  Jews;  four  books  De  figaoribas  sanetarum.  a  maBarfcafav  free 
criticism  on  the  abuses  01  saint  and  relic  worship:  three  books  of 
autobiography.  De  vita  sua,  sive  monodiarumiaaa  eight  books  Of 
the  Historta  quae  dicitur  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  siae  StstoriaHierO' 
solymUana  (the  ninth  book  is  by  another  author).  Separate  editbna 
exist  of  the  hist  named,  in  J.  Bongars,  Gesta  Dei  per  Fratuoe,  i^ 
and  Eecueil  das  histariens  aes  croisades,  hist,  Ocetd.,  iv.  115-26^ 
It  has  been  translated  into  French  in  Cuhot*B  Collection,  ix.  1-338. 
See  H.  von  Sybel,  Gesckickle  des  ersten  Krfusiuges(LapKift,  i88r); 
B.  Monod,  Le  Moine  Guibert  et  son  temto  (Paris,  1905)  ;and  CicAart 
da  Nogent;  kistoire  desaaia,  edited  by  C.  Boorgin  (F;JLns»  1907)* 

OUIBBRT,  JACQUIS  ARTOINB  HIFPOLVm   Omrb  bb 

(1743-1790),  French  general  and  mflitary  writer,  was  bom  at 
Montauban,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  accompanied  his  father, 
Charies  Bfnoit,  comte  de  Guibert  (1715-1786),  chief  of  staff  to 
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Maxdud  de  Brng^,  thrM^ioiit  the  war  ia-Gerfauuiy,  and  won 
tlie  crosa  of  St  Louis  and  tlie  rank  of  colonel  in  the  expedition 
to  Corsica  (1767).  In  1770  he  publiahed  his  Bssai  gtntnd  de 
iacUque  in  London^  and  tiia  celebrated  worlt  appeared  in  numer- 
oos  subseqoent  editions  and  in  English,  German  and  even 
Persian  translations  (extracts  also  in  Uskenae  and  SauVan, 
BiH,  JttsloHqu$  et  mUUaire,  fbris,  1845).  Of  this  work  (for  a 
detaHed  cixtique  of  which  see  Max  Jfthns,  GescK  d»  Kriegsudssen- 
4eluifiatf  vol.  ill.  pp.  ao58r^o7o  and  references  therein)  it  may  be 
aaid  that  it  was  the  best  essay  oq  war  prodvoed  by  a  soldier 
during  a  pezsod  in  winch  tactics  were  discussed  eren  in  the  salon 
and  i^taiy  literature  was  more  abundant  than  at  any  time  up 
to  1871.  Apart  from  technical  questions,  in  which  Guibert's 
teUi^ttned  oonservatism  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
doctrinaire  prognesaiveness  of  Menil  Durand;  Folaid  and  others, 
the  book  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  broad  outkK>k  on  the  state  of 
JSurop^  eapedaDy  of  militaiy  Europe  in  the  period  1763-1792. 
One  quotatioii  maybe  givenas  being  a  most  remarkable  pn^hecy 
of  die  impending  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  a  revolutwn  whi^ 
the  "  advanced  "  tacticians  themselves  scarcely  foresaw.  "  The 
standing  armies,  while  a  burden  on  the  people,  are  inadequate 
for  the  achievement  of  great  and  decisive  results  in  war,  and 
meanwhile  the  mass  of  the  people,  untrained  in  arms,  do- 
generates.  .  .  •  Hxe  hegemony  over  Europe  will  fall  to  that 
nation  which  .  .  '.  becomes  possessed  of  snan^  virtues  and 
creates  a  natiorud  army  " — a  prediction  fulfilled  almost  to  the 
letter  within  twenty  years  of  Guibert's  death.  In  1773  he 
visited  Germany  and  was  present  at  the  Prussian  regimental 
drills  and  army  manceuvres;  Frederick  the  Great,  reoognidng 
Guibert's  ability,  showed  great  favour  to  the  young  colonel  and 
freely  discussed  military  questiims  with  him.  Guibert's  Journal 
d'tm  voyage  en  AUewiagne  was  published,  tdth  a  memoir,  by 
Toulongeon  (Paris»  1803).  His  DSfense  du  systtme  de  guerre 
modeme,  a  reply  to  his  many  critics  (NedchAtel,  1779)  is  a 
tauoned  and  scientific  defence  of  the  Pnissian  method  of 
tactics,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  wwk  when  in  17  7  5  he  bogan 
to  co-operate  with  the  count  de  St  GennaJn  in  a  series  of  much- 
needed  and  sdccesafiU  reforms  in  the  French  aimy.  In  2777, 
however,  St  Germain  fell  into  disgrace,  and  his  fall  involved  that 
of  Guibert  who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marickal  do-camp 
and  rdegated  to  a  provincial  staff  ai^)ointmient.  la  his  semi- 
jrefiremettt  he  vigorously  defended  his  old  chief  St  Germain 
against  his  detractors.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
irecalled  to  the  War  Office,  but  in  his  turn  he  became  the  object 
of  attack  and  he  died,  practically  of  disappointment,  on  the 
6th  of  May  1790.  Other  works  of  Guibert,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, are:  Observaiions  $ur  la  conOiiulion  poHHque  et  mXtaire 
des  armies  de  S.  M,  Prussknne  (Amsterdam,  1778),  £loges  of 
Marshal  Catinat  (1775),  of  Michel  de  VBApittl  (1778)*  aod  of 
Frederick  the  Great  (1787).  Guibert  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  from  1786,  and  be  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  Le  ConnfUdde 
de  Bourbon  (1775)  and  a  journal  of  travels  in  France  and  Sidtxer- 
land.   . 

See  Toulongeon,  tloge  ttridupu  de  Guibert  (Paiis.  1790) ; Madame 
de  StAel,  £loge  de  Guiberi;  Bardin,  Notice  hUtorigue  du  gfitUral 
Guibert  (Paris,  1836);  Flavian  d'Aldeguier.  Discours  sur  la  vie  et' 
Its  4criU  du  comU  de  Guibert  (Toulouse,  1855);  Count  Forestte, 
BiogratMe  du  comie  de  Guibert  (Montauban.  ?85.<;);  Count  xur 


Upper  Friedr.  der  Grosae  and  Oberst  Guibert"  {Miimr-WocheKblaU, 
1873. 9  and  io). 

tiUICCTARDIin,  FRANCESCO  (1483-1540),  the  celebrated 
Italian  historian  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1483,  when  Marsilio  Fidno  held  Um  at  the  font  of  baptism. 
His  family  was  illustrious  and  noble;  and  his  ancestors  for 
many  generations  had  held  the  highest  posts  of  honour  in  the 
state,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  own  genealogical  Bicordi  auldbio- 
grafid  e  difamiglia  (pp.  ined.  vol.  x.).  After  the  usual  educa- 
tion of  a  boy  in  grammar  and  elementary  dassical  studies,  m$ 
father,  Piero,.sent  him  to  theimiversitiesof  Fenara  and  Padua, 
where  he  st«^ed  until  the  year  1505.  The  death  of  an  unrle, 
who  had  occupied  the  see  of  Cortooa  with  great  pomp,  induced 
the  young  Guicdasdini  to  hanker  after  an  ecclesiastical  career. 
He  afaeady  saw  the  fcadet  of  a  caidiqal  awaiting  him,  and  to . 


this  emibenoe  he  would  iawmUyliavo  idam.  Hi*  father,  Imiw* 
ever,  checked  this  ambition,  dodafii^  that,  though  he  had  five 
sons,  he  would  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  enter  the  church  in  its 
then  state  of  corruption  and  debasement*  Guicdardini,  whose 
motives  were  confessedly  ambitious  (see  Bkordi,  Op,  iued. 
X.  68),  tuned  his  attention  to  law*  and  at  th«  age  of  twenty-three 
was  appointed  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence  to  read  the  InsHtuks 
in  puhlibQ.  Shortly  afterwards  he  engaged  himself  in  manisge 
to  Maria,  daug^iter  of  Alamanno  Salviati,  promptad,  as  he 
Isankly  tdls  us,  by  the  political  support  which  an  alliance  with 
that  great  family  would  bring  him  (ifr,  z.  71).  -He  was  then 
practising  at  the  bar,  where  he  iron  so  much  distinction  that  the 
Signoriai  in  i5i;i,  entrusted  him  with  an  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Ferdinand  the  C^thc^.  Thus  he  entered  on  the  real  wuk 
of  his  life  asadiplomatist  and  statesman.  Hisoondnct  i^on  that 
legation  was  afterwards  severe^  criticised;  for  his  political 
antagonists  accused  him  of  betraying  the  true  interests  of  the 
oomttonwoalth,  and  using  his  inflncncr  iox  the  nstoration  of 
the  exiled  house  of  Medici  to  power.  His  Spanish  cocrcHMod- 
ence  witk  the  Signoria  {Op,  ined,  vpl.  vi)  reveals  the  eztra- 
ordinajry  power  of  observation  and  analysis  which  was  a  chief 
quality  of  his  .mind;  and  in  Ferdinand,  hypocritical  and-pro- 
foundly  dissimulatXve,  he  found  a  umiptc  object  for  his  scientific 
study.  To  suppose  that  the  young  statesman  learned  Us  frigid 
statecraft  in  Spain  wmtld  be  perhaps  too  simple  a  solution  of 
the  problem  offered  by  his  character,  and  scarcely  lair  to  the 
Italian  proficients  in  perfidy.  It  is  dear  from  Gulcdardini's 
autobiogrq>hical  memoirs  that  hn  was  ambitious^  calculating^ 
avaricious  and  power-loving  froM  his  earliest  years;  and  in 
Spain  he  had  no  more  than  an  opportunity  oi  stndyinj:  on  a 
large  scale  fhose  political  vices  which  already  ruled  the  minor 
potenMites  of  Italy.  Still  the  school  was  pregnant  with  in- 
structions for  so  apt  a  pupiL  Guicdardini  issued  from  this  fiist 
trial  of  his  skill  with  an  assured  reputation  for  diplomatic  abiUty, 
as  that  was  understood  in  Italy.  To  unravd  plots  and  weave 
counterplots;  to  meet  treachery  with  fraud;  to  parry  force 
with  sleights  of  hand;  to  credit  human  nature  with  the  basest 
motives,  while  the  blackest  crimes  were  contemplated  with  cold 
enthusiasm  for  their  devemess,  was  reckoned  then  the  height 
of  political  sagadty.  Guicdardini  could  play  the  game  to  per- 
fection. In  x$z5  Leo  X.  took  him  into  service,  and  made  him 
governor  of  Reggio  and  Modenai  Jn  2521  Parma  was  added  to 
his  rule,  and  in  1533  he  was  aippointed  viceregent  of  Romagna 
by  Clement  VII.  These  high  offices  rendered  Guicdardini  the 
virtual  master  of  the  papal  states  beyond  the  Apennines,  during 
a  period  of  great  bewilderment  and  difficulty.  The  copious 
correspondence  relating  to  his  administration  has  recently  been 
published  {Op.  ined.  vds.  vii.,  viiL).  In  1526  Clement  gave  him 
still  higher  rank  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  papal  army.  While 
holding  this  commission,  he  had  the  himuUation  of  witnesang 
from  a  distance  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  impriummeot  of 
Clement,  without  being  able  to  hiuse  the  perfidious  duke  of 
Urbino  into  activity.  The  blame  of  Clement's  downfall  did  not 
rest  iftith  him;  for  it  was  merdy  his  duty  to  attend  the  camp, 
and  keep  his  master  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  generals 
(see  the  (Correspondence,  Op.  ined,  vols,  iv.,  y.).  Yet  Guicdar- 
dini's  conadence  accused  hun,  jtor  he  had  previously  ooxmselled 
the  pope  to  declare  war,  as  he  notes  ui  a  curious  letter  to  himsdif 
written  in  1527  {Op.  ined.fX.  104).  Qement  did  not,  however, 
withdraw  his  confidence,  and  in  1 532  Guicdardini  was  advanced 
to  the  governorship  of  Bologna,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
papal  lord-licutenandes  (Correspondence,  Op.  ined,  voL  iz.) .  This 
post  he  resigned  in  1534  on  the  .dection  of  Paul  IH.,  preferring 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Medicean  princes^  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  though  Guicdardini  served  three  popes  through  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  or  perhaps  because  of  this,  he  haled  the 
papacy  with  a  deep  and  frosen  bitterness,  attributing  the  woes 
of  Italy  to  the  ambition  of  the  chiirch,  and  dedaxing  he  had 
seen  enough  of  sacerdotal  abominations  to  make  him  a  Lutheran 
(see  Op.  ined.  i.  27,  104,  96,  and  1st,  (T  Il.t  ed.  Ros.,  n.  sxS). 
the  same  discord  between  his  private  opinions  and  Ida  public 
actions  may  ))e  traced  m.  his  ooxuluct  subsequent  to  1534.    As  a 
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political  Khcomt.  CiiicciSRfoi  belic?¥ied  tUl  tke  test  fonn  of 
Covernmcnt  was  a  common  wealth  admiwatared  upon  the  type 
ol  the  Venetian  constitution  (Op.  ined.  i  6;  ii.  i;So  aq.);  and 
we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  ihat  he  had  judged  the  tyranay 
of  the  Medici  at  its  tnie  worth  {Op.  itud.  i.  171,  on  the  tynnt; 
the  whole  Stpria  Fiprttdima  and  Rtuin^^'if^  di  Finmatt  ih,  L 
«nd  iii.,  OB  the  H^edici).  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  his 
powers  at  the  disposnl  of  the  mast  vidous  Hembers  of  that 
house  for  the  enalaventent  of  Florenee.  In  1537  he  had  hccn 
declared  a  rebel  by  the  Sgnovia  oo  account  of  his  wclMuiown 
Medicean  prejudices;  and  in  xs30»  deputed  by  Clement  to 
punish  the  citiaens  after  their  revolt,  he  revenged  himseM  with  a 
cruelty  and  an  avarice  that  were  long  and  bitterly  remembered. 
Whe*^  thecefore.  he  returnedio  inhabit  Florence  in  1534,  he 
dfd  so  as  the  creature  of  the  dissolute  Alessandna  de'  Medid; 
Guicciardini  pushed  his  aecvflity  so  fas  aa  t*  defend  thU  In- 
iamous  despot  at  Naples  iu  1535,  before  the.  bar  of  Charles  V.» 
fion  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  Fforcatiae 
exiles  (0#.  r«cd.  vol.  ix.).  He  won  his  cause;  but  in. the  eyes 
of  aU  poaterliy  he  juuified  the  reproaches  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  describe  him  as  a  crueU  venal,  grasping  seeker  after  power, 
eager  to  support  a  despotism  for  the  soke  of  honours,  offices 
aaid  emolumenta  secured  for  himself  by  a  bargam  with  the 
oppressors  of  his  country.  Varchi,  Nardi,  Jacopo  Pitti  and 
Bernardo  Segni  are  unanimous  upon  this  point,  but  it  ia  only 
the  recent  publication  of  GuirciaiMini's  private  MSS.  that  has 
made  us  understand  I  he  force  of  their  invectives.  To  plead 
loyalty  or  honest  political  conviction  in  defence  of  his  Medicean 
partiaoahi(>  is  now  impossible,  face  to  face  wath  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  Riatdi  p^Uki  and  the  Storia  FUreaiima. 
Uke  Machiavelli,  but  on  a  lower  level,  Guiociaidini  was  willing 
10  '*  roll  stones*"  or  to  do  any  dirty  work  for  masters  whom, 
in  the  depth  of  his  soul,  he  detested  and  despised.  After  the 
murder  <k  Duke  Alessandro  in  rsjy,  Goiodardiiii  capouaed  the 
cauae  of  Cbsiroo  de'  Medici,  a  boy  addiaed  to-fieU  sporu,  and 
unused  to  the  game  of  statecraft.  The  wily  old  diplomatist 
hoped  to  rule  Florence  as  grand  vister  under  thisiinejkperienccd 
princeling.  He  tras  mistaken,  hoiwrver,  in  his  schemes,  for 
Cosimo  displayed  the  genius  of  his  family  for  policies,  and  coldly 
dtsmtsaed  his  would-be  lord-protector.  Guibciafdini  rctimd  m 
disgrace  t«  his  viihi,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  the  com* 
potition  of  the  Sioria  d'iiaU9»    He  died  in  1540  without  male 


Guiociaidini  waa  the  product  of  a  cynical  and  aelfish  age, 
and  his  life  illustrated  its  sordid  influences.  Of  a  cold  and 
worldly  temperament,  devoid-  of  paasiottt  blameless  in  his 
conduct  as  the  father  of  a  family,  faithful  as  the  servant  of  his 
papal  pstmns;  severe  in  the  odministration  of  the  provinces 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  indisputably  able  in  his  condua 
of  affairs,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  and  in  spite  of  these  qualities, 
a  man  whose  moral  nature  inspires  a  sentiment  of  liveliest  ns 
pugnance:  It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  ambitious,  cruel, 
revengeful  and  avaricious,  for  these  vices  have  existed  in  men 
far  less  antipathetic  than  Guicciardini.  Over  and  above  those 
faults,  which  made  him  odious  to  his  feUow<ititens,  we  trace  in 
him  a  meanness  that  our  century  is  leas  willing  to  condonCr 
His  phlegmatic  and  persistent  egotism,  his  sacrifice  of  truth  and 
honour  to  self-interest,  bis  acquiescence  in  the  worst  conditions 
of  the  wbrld,  if  only  be  could  use  them  for  his  own  advantage, 
combtoed  with  the  glaring  discord  between  his  opinions  and  his 
practice,  form  a  character  which  would  be  contemptible  in  our 
eyes  were  it  not  so  sinister.  The  social  and  political  decrepitude 
of  Italy,  where  patriotism  was  unknown,  and  only  telfishness 
survived  of  all  the  motives  that  rouse  men  to  action,  found  it4 
refMrcsentative  and  exponent  in  Guicciardini.  When  we  turn 
from  the  man  to  the  author,  the  decadence  of  the  age  and  race 
that  could  develop  a  pohtical  philosophy  so  arid  in  its  cynical 
despair  of  any  good  in  human  nature  forces  itself  vividly  upon 
our  notice.  Guicciardini'  seems  to  glory  in  his  disillusionment, 
and  uses  his  vast  intellectual  ability  for  the  analysis  of  the 
comiption  he  had  helped  to  make  incuraUe.  If  one  single 
treatise  of  that  centny  should  be  chosen  ta  represent  the  spirit 


Of  the  Italian  paople-lta  the  faai  phase  of' the  Renaisaaace,  the 
historian  might  hesitate  between  the  Priiuipe  of  Maclnavelli 
and  the  Rietrii  peiUmi  of  Guicciardini.  The  latter  is  pedmpa 
pfefctahle  to  the  former  on  the  score  of  comprehensiveness. 
It  is,  moreover,  ttwre  exactly  adequate  to  the  aaual  situation, 
for  the  Fritidpe  has  a  divine  spark  of  patriotism  yet  lingering 
in  the  cinders  of  its  frigid  science,  an  idealistic  enthusiasm  sur> 
vfving  in  its  moral  aberrations,  whereas  a  great  Italian  critic 
of  this  decade  has  justly  described  the  Riccrdi  as  **  Italian 
corruption  codified  and  «icvatcd  to  a  rule  of  tife."  Guicciardini 
is,ihowever,  belter  known  as  the  author  of  the  Sitma  d*Jteiia, 
that  vast  and  detailed  picture  of  his  country  V  sufferings  between 
the  years  1494  and  tsjs.  Judging  him  by  this  masterpiece  of 
sdenti&c  history,  he  deserves  less  caas^ndatioa  as  a  writer 
than  as  a  tUnker  and  an  analyst.  The  style  is  wearisome  and 
prolix,  attaining  to  precision  at  the  expense  of  drcumlocutioa, 
and  setting  forth  the  smallest  particulars  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctness as  the  main  features  of  the  narrative.  The  whole 
tangled  skein  of  Italian  politics,  in  that  involved  and  stormy 
period,  is  unravelled  with  a  patience  and  an  insight  that  are 
above  praise.  It  is  the  crowning  merit  of  the  author  that  he 
never  ceases  to  be  an  impartial  spectator— a  cold  and  curious 
critic.  We  might  compare  him  to  an  anatomist,  with  knife  and 
scalpel  dissecting  the  dead  body  of  Italy,  and  pointing  out  the 
symptoms  of  her  manifold  diseases  with  the  indifferent  analysis 
of  one  who  has  no  moral  sensibility.  This  want  of  feeling,  while 
it  renders  Guicciardini  a  model  for  the  scientific  student,  has 
impaired  the  interest  of  his  history.  Though  he  lived  through 
that  agony  of  the  Italian  people,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  awaiv 
that  he  is  writing  a  great  historical  tragedy.  He  takes  as  much 
pains  in  laying  bare  the  trifling  causes  of  a  petty  war  with  Pisa 
as  in  probing  the  deep^eated  ulcer  of  the  papacy.  Nor  k  he 
capable  of  painting  the  events  In  which  he  took  a  part,  in  their 
totality  as  a  drama.  Whatever  he  touches,  lies  already  dead 
on  the  dissecting  table,  and  his  skill  is  that  of  the  analyticat 
pathologist.  Consequently,  he  faib  to  understand  the  essential 
magm'tude  of  the  task,  or  to  appreciate  the  vital  vigour  of  the 
forces  contending  in  Europe  for  mastery.  This  is  very  notice- 
able in  what  he  writes  about  the  Reformation.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  inevitable  In  a  writer  of  Guicciardini ^s  tempera- 
ment, the  Slatia  d*  italia  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  historical 
work  that  had  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  modem  era. 
It  remains  the  most  solid  monument  of  the  Italian  reason  in 
the  i6th  century,  the  final  triumph  of  that  Florentine  school 
of  philosophical  historians  which  included  Machiavelli,  Segni, 
t^tti,  Nardi,  Varchi,  Francesco  Vettori  and  Donate  Glannotti. 
Up  to  the  year  1857  the  fame  of  Guicciardini  as  a  writer,  and  the 
estimation  of  him  as  a  man,  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
History  fif  Italy,  and  on  a  few  iU-edited  extracts  from  his  aphor- 
isms. At  thai  date  his  representatives,  the  counts  Pieto  and 
Luigi  Guicciardini,  opened  their  family  archives,  and  com- 
mitted to  Signer  Giuseppe  Canestrini  the  publication  of  his 
hitherto  Inedited  MSS.  In  ten  Important  volumes.  The  vast 
mass  of  documents  and  finished  literary  work  thus  given  to 
the  world  has  thrown  a  fhxxl  of  light  upon  Guicciardini,  whether 
we  consider  him  as  author  or  as  citizen.  It  has  raised  his  re- 
putation as  a  pohtical  philosopher  into  the  first  rank,  where  he 
now  disputes  the  place  of  intellectual  supremacy  with  his  friend 
Machiavelli;  but  it  has  coloured  our  moral  judgmenl  of  his 
character  and  conduct  with  darker  dyes.  From  the  stores  of 
valuable  materials  contained  in  those  ten  volumes,  it  will  be 
enough  here  to  cite  (1)  the  RUofdi  ptditici,  already  noticed, 
consisting  of  about  400  aphorisms  on  political  and  social  topics', 
(y)  the  observations  on  Machiavelli*s  Discorsi,  which  bring  into 
remarkaMe  relief  the  views  of  Italy's  two  great  theorists  on 
statecraft  In  the  i6th  century,  and  show  that  Guicciardini 
regarded  Machiavelli  somewhat  as  an  amiable  visionary  or 
political  enthusiast;  (3)  the  Storia  Fiortntina,  an  eariy  work 
of  the  author,  distinguished  by  its  animation  of  style,  brilliancy 
of  portraiture,  and  liberality  of  judgment;  and  (4)  the  Diahgd 
dd  regginunla  di  Firenxe,  also  in  all  probability  an  early  work. 
in  which  the  various  forms  of  government  suited  to' an  ItaUaa 
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•commoDwealth  are  dtscoased  witk  infinite  isubUety, contrasted, 

and  illustrated  from  the  vicissitudes  of  Florescc  up  to  the  year 

1494.    To  these  may  be  added  a  series  of  short  essajrs,  entitled 

Discorsi  pUilki,  composed  during  GuicdardinTs  Spani^  legai- 

tion.    It  is  only  after  a  careful  perusal  of  thes^  minor  works 

that  the  student  of  history  may  claim  to  have  ooraprcbended 

Guiccaardiniy  and  may  feel  that  he  brings  with  him  to  the  con> 

nderation  of  the  Sloria  d*  Italia  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the 

author's  private  thoughts  and  jeak>asly  guarded  opinmns. 

Indttd,  it  may  be  confidcntiy  affirmed  that  those  who  desire 

to  gain  an  insight  into  the  true  principles  and  feelings  of  the 

men  who  made  and  wrote  history  in  the  16th  century  will  find 

it  here  far  more  than  in  the  work  designed  for  publication  by  the 

writer.    Taken  in  combination  with  MachiavelU's  treatises,  the 

Opin  ittediU  furnish  a  comprehensive  body  of  Italian  political 

philosophy  anterior  to  the  date  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  (J.  A.  S.) 

See  Kosim's  edition  of  the  Storia  d*  IlalM  (10  vols.,  Pisa.  1819), 
and  the  Opere  inedite,  in  10  vols.,  published^  at  Florence,  185^. 
A  complete  and  initial  edition  of  Guicciardini's  works  is  now  m 
preoaretion  in  the  hands  of  Alessandro  Gherardi  of  the  Florence 
arcnivesL  Among  the  many  studies  on  Guicciardint  we  may  mention 
Agostino  Rossi's  fruncesto  GuicctardiHi  <  it  gwerna  FionrnHna 
(2  vols.,  Bologna.  1896),  based  on  many  new  documents;  F.  de 
Sanctis's  essay  "  L'Uomo  del  Guicciardmi.*'  in  his  Nuovi  Saggi 
eritici  (Naples.  1879),  and  many  passages  in  Professor  P.  Villarrs 
MacluaveUt  (Eng.  trans..  189});  E.  Bcnotst's  CuiehafdtH.kistorien 
*t  tumme  d'iial  ttatien  a*XVJ*  siicte  (Paris*  1862),  and  C.Gioda's 
Francesco  Cuiuiardini  t  It  sue  opere  inedite  (Bologna,  1880)  arc  not 
without  value,  but  the  authors  had  not  had  access  to  many  im^ 
portant  documents  since  published.  Sec  also  Geoflfroy's  article 
Une  Autobiographie  de  Guichardin  d'apris  ses  oravrca  iaMites," 
in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (ist  of  February  1874). 

GUICHARD,  KARL  60TTUEB  (i734-i77i)»  soldier  and 
military  writer,  known  as  QuiNTUS  Iciuus,  was  bom  at  Magde- 
burg in  1724,  of  a  family  of  French  refugees.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Church,  and  at  Leiden  actually  preached  a  sermon  as  a 
candidate  for  the  pastorate.  But  he  abandoned  theology  for 
piore  secular  studies,  especially  that  of  ancient  hi»lory,  in  which 
his  learning  attracted  the  notice  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
promised  him  a  vacant  professorship  at  Utrecht.  On  his  arrival, 
however,  he  found  that  another  scholar  had  been  elected  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  he  thereupon  sought  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Dutch  army.  He  made  the  campaigns  of 
1747-48  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  peace  which  followedi 
his  combined  military  and  classical  ttaining  turned  his  thoughts 
in  the  direction  of  andent  military  history.  His  notes  on  ihis 
Subjectgrew  into  a  treatise,  and  in  1 754  he  went  over  to  England 
in  order  to  consult  various  libraries.  In  1757  hs  Mi  moires 
militaires  sur  let  Crecs  tt  let  Remains  appeared  at  the  Hague,  and 
when  Carlyle  wrote  his  Frederick  tht  Great  it  had  reached  its 
fifth  edition.  Coming  bark,  with  English  inlroduclions,  to  the 
Continent,  he  sought  service  with  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who 
sent  him  on  to  Frederick  the  Great,  whom  he  joined  in  January 
1758  at  Breslau.  The  king  was  very  favourably  impressed  with 
Cuichard  and  his  works,  and  he  remained  for  nearly  i&  months 
in  the  royal  suite.  His  Prussian  oflfidal  name  of  (^intus  Icilius 
was  the  outcome  of  a  friendly  dispute  with  the  king  (sec  Nikobi, 
AwkdotetSf  vi.  129-145;  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  viii. 
1 13-1 14).  Frederick  in  discussing  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  spoke 
of  acenturion  Quinlus  Caecilius  as  Q.  Icilius.  Guichard  ventured 
to  correct  him,  whereupon  the  king  said, "  You  shall  be  Quinlus 
Icilius,"  and  as  Major  Quintus  Icilius  he  was  forthwith  gazetted 
to  the  command  of  a  free  battalion.  This  corps  he  commanded 
throughout  the  later  stages  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  his  battalion* 
as  time  went  on,  becoming  a  regiment  of  three  baitaUoos,  and 
Quinlus  himself  recruited  seven  more  battalions  of  the  same 
kind  of  troops.  His  comn^and  was  almost  always  with  the 
king's  own  army  in  these  campaigns,  but  for  a  short  time  it 
fought  in  the  western  theatre  under  Prince  Henry.  When  not 
on  the  march  he  was  always  at  the  royal  headquarters,  and  it 
was  he  who  brought  abcmt  the  famous  interview  between  .the 
king  and  Gellert  (see  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  ix.  tog; 
Gellert,  Briefwedtsei  mil  Demoiselle  Lucius,  cd.  Ebert,  Leipzig, 
fSaj,  f9  629-631)  on  the  subject  of  national  German  literature. 
On  Mnd  January  1761  Quinlus  was  ordered  to  sack  the  castle 


of  Kubertasbuit  («  uUc  wlifdi  Mafor^kneral  Saldera  had  point, 
blank  refused  to  undertake,  from  motiires  of  conscience),  and 
carried  out  his  task,  it  is  said,  to  bis  own  very  considerable 
profit.  The  placc^cannot  have  been  seriously  injured,  as  it  ««s 
soon  aftehvaids  the  meeting-plsUe  «f  the  diplomatists  whofe 
work  ended  In  the  peace  of  Habertvsbuif ,  but  the  king  ncvrr 
ceased  to  banter  Quintus  on  his  supposed  deprcdatkuis.  The 
very  day  of  Frederick's  triumphant  return  from  the  war  saw  the 
disbandiag  of  most  -of  the  fret  battalions.  Including  that  of 
Quintus,  but  the  major  to  the  end  of  his  life  remained  with  the 
king.  He  was  made  Ueutenant-colonel  io  1765,  and  hi  1773, 
in  iccognition  of  Ms  work  Mimoires  ^critiques  et  kistoripies  sw 
plusieurs  points  d'antiquitis  militaires,  dealing  mainly  with 
Caesar's  csmpalgnsin  Spain  (Berlin,  1 773),wis  promoted  cokMid 
He  dnd  at  Potsdam,  1775. 

OUICHBN,  LUC  URBAIN  DB  BOViXIC,  ComE  de  (1711- 
1 790),  French  admiral, entered  the  navy  in  1 730  as  *'  garde  de  la 
Marine/'  the  firrt  rank  hi  the  corps  of  royal  officers.  His  pro- 
motion was  not  rapid.  It  was  not  till  1748  that  he  beame 
"  lieutenant  de  vaisseau,"  which  was,  however,  a  somewhat 
higher  rank  than  the  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  shtce  it 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  command  a  frigate.  He  was  "  capi- 
taine  de  vaissean/'  or  post  captain,  in  1 7 56.  But  his  reputation 
must  have  been  g^ood,  for  he  was  made  chevalier  de  Saint  Louis 
in  1 74B.  In  1 775'he  was  appointed  to  the  frigate  '^Tefpsicfaore/' 
atuched  to  the  training  squadron,  in  which  the  due  de  Chartres, 
afterwards  notorious  as  the  dnc  d'Ori^ans  and  as  Philippe 
£galtt£,  ^vas  entered  as  volunteer.-  In  the  next  year  he  vu 
promoted  chef  d'esradre,  or  rear-admiral.  When  France  had 
become  the  aUy  of  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence,  he 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Ushant  on  the  27 th  of  July  1 779.  In  March  of  the  foUoK in| 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  Strong  squadroa 
and  was  there  opposed  toSir  George  Rodney.  In  the  first  meeliag 
between  theULon  the  17th  of  April  to  leeward  of  Martinique, 
Cttichen  escaped  disaster  only  through  the  damsy  manner  is 
which  Sir  George's  orders  were  executed  by  his  captains.  Seeing 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  formidable  opponent,  Guichcit  acted 
with  extreme  canlion,  and  by  koeping  the  weather  gauge  affonled 
the.  British  admiral  no  chance  ciif  bringing  him  to  close  actioB. 
When  the  hurricane  months  approached  (July  to  September) 
he  left  the  West  Indies,  and  his  squadron,  being  in  a  bad  sutc 
from  want  of  repairs,  returned  home,  reaching  Brest  in  September. 
Throughout  all  this  campaign  Guichen  had  shown  hiinself  veiy 
skilful  in  handh'ng  a  fket,  and  if  he  had  not  gained  any  marked 
success,  he  had  prevented  the  British  admiral  from  doing  any 
harm  to  the  French  islands  in  the  Antilles.  In  December  1781 
the  comte  de  (jiiiciien  was  chosen  to  command  the  foice  whkh 
was  enuuatcd  with  the  duty  of  carrying  stores  and  reinforce- 
ments to  the  West  Indies.  On  the  lath  Admiral  Kenqscnfclt, 
who  had  been  scat  out  by  the  British  Government  with  aa 
unduly  weak  force  to  intcfccpt  him,  sighted  the  French  adniial 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  through  a  temporary  dearaace  in  a  fe«. 
at  a  moment  when  Guichen's  warships  were  to  leewatd  of  the 
convoy,  and  attacked  the  transports  at  once.  The  French 
admiral  could  not  prevent  his  enemy  from  capturing  twenty  of 
the  transports,  and  driving  the  others  into  a  panic-strickeB 
flight.  They  returned  to  port,  and  Che  nwasion  cntrasted  to 
Guichen  was  entirely  defeated.  He  therefore  ietujs»l  to  port 
also:  He  had  no  opportunity  to  gain  any  coumerbalaflciBg 
success  during  the  short  relnainderof  the  war,  but  he  was  present 
at  the  final  relief  of  Gibraltar i>y  Lord  Howe.  His  death  oeciined 
on  the  13th  of  January  1790.  The  comte  de  Guichen  was,  by 
the  tcsllinony  of  his  contempomries,  a  most  accomplished 
and  high-minded  gentleman.  It  ij(,  probable  that  he  had  more 
scientific  knowledge  than  any  6i  his  English  contempof«fi« 
and  opponents.  But  as  a  commandcf  in  war  be  was  notable 
chiefly  for  his  skill  in  directing  the  orderly  movements  of  a 
fleet,  and  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  formal  QperatioBS, 
which  were  possibly  elegant  but  could  lead  to  no  substantiil 
result.  He  had  none  of  the  combative  instincts  of  his  couotir 
nian  Swffren,  or  of  the  average  British  admiraL 
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Ste  vicoarte  de  Noiilks,  Marhu  e$  sriiats  fnncair  en  Amiriim 
(1901);  and  E.  Chcvaliert  Histwm  4*  la  mtvu  yfrM^nsePendoul 
la  tutrre  de  I'imdipeudeHC*  amiruairu  (1872).  (0.  H.) 

ttOIDB  (in  Mid.  Eng.  tyie,  from  the  Fr.  ptiir,  the  etrlicr 
French  form  was  guie,  English  "  guy/*  the  d  was  due  to  the 
Italian  form  gnida\    the  ultimate  origin  is  probably  Teutonic, 
the  word  being  connected  with  the  base  seen  in  0.  Eng. 
wi/ttff,  to  know),  an  agency  for  directing  or  showing  the  way, 
specifically  a  person  who  leads  or  directs  a  stranger  over  unknown 
or  unmapped  country,  or  conducts  travellers  and   tourists 
through  a  town,  or  over  buildings  of  interest.    In  European 
wars  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  absence  of 
large  scale  detailed  maps  made  local  guides  almost  essential  to 
the  direction  of  military  operations,  and  in  the  i8th  century  the 
general  tendency  to  the  stricter  organization  of  military  re- 
sources led  in  various  countries  to  the  special  training  of  guide 
officers  (called  FHdjSger,  and  considered  as  general  staff  officers 
in  the  Prussian  army),  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  find,  and  if 
accessary  cstabHsh,  routes  across  country  for  those  parts  of 
the  army  that  had  to  move  parallel  to  the  main  rood  and  as 
neariy  as  pbssibfe  at  deploying  interval  from  each  other,  for  in 
those  days  armies  were  rarely  spread  out  so  far  ai  to  have  the 
use  of  two  or  more  made  roads.    But  the  necessity  for  such 
precautions  died  away  when  adequate  surveys  (in  which  guide 
officers  were,  at  any  rate  in  Prussia,  freely  employed)  were 
carried  out,  and,  as  a  definite  term  of  military  organization  to-day, 
"guide"  possesses  no  more  essential  peculiarity  than  fusilier, 
grenadier  or  rifleman.    The  genesis  of  the  modern  "  Guide  * 
regiments  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  a  short-lived  Corps  of  Guides 
formed  by  Napoleon  in  Italy  in  1796,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  personal  escort  or  body  guard  composed  of  men  who 
knew  the  cotmtry.    In  the  Belgian  army  of  to-day  the  Guide 
regiments  correspond  almost  to  the  Guard  cavalry  of  other 
nations;  in  the  Swiss  army  the  squadrons  of  "Guides'*  act  as 
divisional  cavalry,  and  in  this  r61e  doubtless  are  called  upon 
on  occasion  to  lead  columns.    The  "  Queen's  own  Corps  of 
Guides  "  of  the  Indian  army  consists  of  infantry  companies 
and  cavalry  squadrons.    In  drill,  a  '*  guide  "  is  an  officer  or 
non-conunissioned  officer  told  off  to  regulate  the  direction  and 
pace  of  movements,  the  remainder  of  the   unit  maintaining 
their  alignment  and  distances  by  him. 

A  particular  class  of  guides  are  those  employed  in  mountain- 
eering; these  are  not  merely  to  show  the  way  but  stand  in  the 
position  of  professional  climbers  with  an  expert  knowledge  of 
rock  and  snowcraft,  which  they  impart  to  the  amateur,  at  the 
same  time  assuring  the  safety  of  the  climbing  party  in  dangerous 
expeditions.  This  professional  class  of  guides  arose  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  when  Alpine  climbing  became  re- 
cognized as  a  sport  (see  Movntaincerinc).  It  is  thus  natural 
to  find  that  the  Alpine  guides  have  been  requisitioned  for 
mountaineering  expeditions  all  over  the  world.  In  climbing 
in  Switzerland,  the  central  committee  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Chib 
issues  a  guides'  tariff  which  fixes  the  chiirges  for  guides  and 
porters;  there  are  three  sections,  for  the  Valais  and  Yaudois 
Alps,  for  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  for  central  and  eastern 
Switzerland.  The  names  of  many  of  the  great  guides  have 
become  historical.  In  (Hiamonix  a  statue  has  been  raised  to 
Jacques  Balmat,  who  was  the  first  to  climb  Mont  Blanc  in  1786. 
Of  the  more  famous  guides  since  the  beginning  of  Alpine  climbing 
may  be  mentioned  Auguste  Balmat,  Michel  Cros.  Maquignay, 
J.  A.  Carrel,  who  went  with  E.  Whymper  to  the  Andes,  the 
brothers  Laucner,  Christian  Aimer  and  Jakob  and'Mclchior 
Anderegg. 

"  Guide  '*  is  also  applied  to  a  book,  in  the  sense  of  an  ele- 
mentary primer  on  Some  subject,  or  of  one  giving  full  informa- 
tion for  travellers  of  a  country,  district  or  town.  In  mechanical 
usage,  the  term  '*  guide  "  Is  of  wide  application,  being  used  of 
anything  which  steadies  or  directs  the  motion  of  an  object,  as 
of  the  "leading"  screw  of  a  screw-cutting  lathe,  of  a  loose 
pulley  used  to  steady  a  drivingrbclt,  or  of  the  bars  or  rods  in  a 
steam-engine  which  keep  the  sliding  blocks  moving  in  a  straight 
line.    Th(  doublet  "  guy  "  is  thus  used  of  a  rope  which  steadies 


a  uil  when  it  is  being  nrised  or  lowered,  or  of  a  rope,  chain  or 
stay  supporting  a  funnel,  mast,  derrick,  &c. 

QUIDI,  CARLO  ALB8SANDR0  (1650-1712),  Italian  lyric 
poet,  was  born  at  Pis  via  in  rd^o.  ■  As  chief  founder  of  the  welt> 
known  Roman  academy  called  "  L'Arcadia,"  he.  had  a  con* 
tiderable  share  in  the  reform  of  Italian  poetry,  corrupted  at 
that  time  by  the  extravagance  and  bad  taste  of  the  poets  Marini 
mtd  AduUini  and  their  school.  The  poet  Guidi  and  the  critic 
and  jurisconsult  Gravina  checked  this  evil  by  their  inihience 
and  exampEle.  The  genius  of  Guidi  was  lyric  in  the  highest 
degree;  his  sonp  are  written  with  singular  force,  and  charm 
the  reader,  in  spile  of  touches  of  bombast.  His  most  celebrated 
song  is  that  entitled  AUa  Forluna  (To  Fortune),  which  certainly 
is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry  of  the  X7tb  century. 
Guidi  was  squint-eyed,  humpbacked,  and  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, but  possessed  undoubted  literary  ability.  His  poems  were 
printed  at  Parma  in  1671,  and  at  Rome  in  1704.  In  1681  he 
published  at  Parma  his  lyric  tragedy  AmalasMnia  in  Jlaiy,  and 
two  pastoral  dramas  Daphne  and  Endynu^.  The  last  bad  the 
hOMMr  of  bcMig  mentioned  as  a  model  by  the  critic  Gravina,  in 
his  treatise  on  poetry.  Leas  fortunate  was  Guidi's  poelicaJ 
verskmof  the  six  homilies  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  first  as  having 
been  severely  criticized  by  the  satirist  Settano,  and  next  as 
having  provnd  to  be  the  inditvct  cause  of  the  author  *s  death. 
A  splendid  edition  of  this  version  had  been  printed  in  1712, 
and,  the  pope  being  then  in  San  Gandolfo,  Guidi  went  there  to 
present  him  with  a  copy.  On  the  way  be  found  out  a  serious 
typographical  enor,  which  he  took  so  mnch  to  heart  that  he 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  at  FrascatI  and  died  on  the 
spot.  Guidi  was  honoured  with  the  special  protection  of 
Ranuccio  II..  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden. 

GUIDICCIONI.  GIOVANNI  (1480-1541),  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Lucca  in  1480,  and  died  at  Macerata  in  1 541.  He  occupied  a 
high  position,  being  bishop  of  Fossorobcone  and  president  of 
Romagna.  The  latter  office  neariy  cost  him  his  life;  a  murderer 
attempted  to  kill  him,  and  had  already  touched  his  breast  with 
his  dagger  when,  conquered  by  the  resolute  calmness  of  the 
prelate,  he  threw  away  the  weapon  and  fell  at  his  feet,  asking 
forgiveness.  The  Ritne  and  Letters  of  Guidiccioni  are  models  of 
elegant  and  natural  Italian  ^tyle.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  Genoa  (1749),  Bergamo  (1753)  and  Florence  (1878), 

GUIDO  OF  ARBZZO  (possibly  to  be  identified  with  Culdo 
de  St  Maur  des  Fosses),  a  musician  who  lived  in  the  nth  centnry. 
He  has  by  many  been  called  the  father  of  modem  mtisic,  and  a 
portrait  of  him  in  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  Avellana 
bears  the  inscription  Beatus  CuidOt  iMtenior  musicae.  Of  his 
life  Kttle  is  known,  and  that  little  ia  chiefly  derived  from  the 
dedicatory  letters  prefixed  to  two  of  his  treatises  and  addressed 
respectively  to  Bishop  Theodald  (not  Theobald,  as  Burney  writes 
the  name)  of  Arezzo,  and  Michael,  a  monk  of  Pomposa  and 
Guido's  pupil  and  friend.  Occasional  references  to  the  cele- 
brated musician  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  are,  however, 
by  no  means  rare,  and  from  these  it  may  be  conjectured  with  all 
but  absolute  certainty  that  Guido  was  born  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  loth  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  in 
spite  of  some  evidence  pointing  to  Arezzo;  on  the  title-page  6f 
all  his  works  he  is  styled  Cuida  Arctinus,  or  simply  Aretinug. 
At  his  first  appearance  iii  history  Guido  was  a  monk  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Pomposa,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
taught  singing  and  invemed  his  educational  method,  by  means 
of  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  pupil  might  learrt 
within  five  months  what  formerly  it  would  have  taken  him  ten 
years  to  acquire.  Envy  and  jealousy,  however,  were  his  only 
reward,  and  by  these  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  monastery— 
"  inde  est.  quod  me  vides  prolikis  finibus  exulatum,"  as  he  says 
himself  in  the  second  of  the  letters  above  referred  to.  According 
to  one  account,  he  travelled  as  far  as  Bremen,  called  there  by 
Archbishop  Hermann  in  order  to  reform  the  musical  service. 
But  this  statement  has  been  doubted.  Certain  it  is  that  not 
long  after  his  flight  from  Pomposa  Guido  was  living  at  Arezzo, 
and  it  was  here  that,  about  1030,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
Rome  from  Pope  John  XIV.    He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the 
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pope  fiimacif  became  faU  first  and  appurently  one  of  his  most 
proficient  pupils.  But  in  spite  of  bis  sucijess  Guido  comM  not  be 
indaced  to  remain  in  Rome^  the  iaaalttbtfoiis  aitf  Of  which  seems 
ti*  have  afiected  his  health.  In  Romt  he  met  af  ain  his  former 
auperior,  the  abbot  of  I^mposa,  who  seems  to  have  repented 
of  his  conduct,  and  to  have  induced  Guido  to  return  to  Pomposa; 
and  here  all  authentic  records  of  Guido's  life  oense.  We  only 
know  that  he  died,  on  the  17th  of  May  1050,  a&priorof  AveUani^ 
a  monasteiy  of  thfe;  Camaldulians;  such  at  least  is  the  statement 
erf  the  chroniclers  of  that  order.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added 
that  the  Camaldalians  claim  the  celebrated  musician  as  wholly 
their  bwn,  and  altogether  deny  his  connexion  with  the  Bene* 
dictincs. 

The  documents  discovered  by  Dom  Germain  Morin,  the 
Belgian  Benedictine,  about  1888,  point  to  the  cooclusMn  that 
Guido  was  a  Frenchman  and  lived  from  his  youth  upwards  in 
the  Benedfctine  monastery  of  St  Maur  des  Fosses  where  he 
invented  his  novel  system  of  notation  and  taught  the  brothers 
to  sing  by  it.  In  codex  763  of  the  British  Museum  the  com* 
poser  of  the  "  Microlpgus  "  and  other  works  by  Guido  of  Areuo 
is  always  described  as  Guido  de  Sancto  Mauro. 

There  is  no  doobt  that  Guido's  method  shows  considerable 

progress  in  the  evolution  of  modern  Aotation.    It  was  he  who 

for  the  first  time  systematically  used  the  lines  of'  the  staff,  and 

the  intervals  or  spalia  between  them.    There  is  also  little  doubt 

that  the  names  of  the  first  six  notes  of  the  scale,  «/,  re,  m,Ja, 

sol,  la,  still  in  use  among  Romance  nations,  were  introduced  by 

Guido,  although  he  seems  to  have  used  them  in  a  relative  rather 

than  in  an  absolute  sense.    It  is  well  Imown  that  these  words 

are  the  first  syllables  of  six  lines  of  a  hymn  addressed  to  St  John 

the  Baptist,  which  may  be  given  here: — 

Ut  queaAt  laxis       nrsonare  fibris 
il/tra  gestorum       JtunuM  tuorum, 
Solve  polluti  lahii  rcatum, 

Sanctc  Joannes. 

In  addition  to  this  Guido  is  generally  credited  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  F  clef.  But  more  important  than  all  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  thorough^  practical  tone  which  Guido  assumes  in  his 
theoretical  writings,  and  which  dilTers  greatly  from  the  clumsy 
scholasticism  of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors. 

The  most  important  of  Guido's  treatises,  and  those  which  are 

Senerally  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  are  Afurologus  Cuidonis  de 
ixipHna  drlis  musicae,  dedicated  to  Btsh<>p  Theodald  of  Arezzo, 
and  comprisine  a  complete  theory  of  music,  in  20  chapters;  Mustcae 
Cuidonis  reguuu  rhytnmica*  *»  atUiphonani  su%  prologum  prohlat^ 
written  in  trochaic  decasyllabics  of  anything  but  classical  structure; 
Aliae  Cuidonis  regulai  de  ignoto  cantu.  ideniidem  in  antipkonarii  sui 
frologum  protatae;  and  the  Epislola  Cuidonis  Kftckaeli  numacko  de 
tpioto  cdttlu,  already  referred  ta  Thc«.'  are  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  Gerbert's  Scriptores  ecclesiaiiut  de  musua  sacra.  A  very 
important  manuscript  unknown  to  Ccrbert  (the  Codex  bibliolkecae 
Vtuensis,  in  the  Paris  library)  contains,  bcddcs  minor  treatises,  an 
•ntiphonarium  and  gradual  undoul^edly  bckmging  to  Guido. 

See  also  L.  Aneebni,  G.  d'Aretu  (i8ii):-Kic9ewctter.  Cuidowm 
Arezto  (1840);  KornmtUler.  "  Lcben  und  Wcrkcn  Guidos  von 
Arezzo."  in  Habert's  Jakrb.  (1876);  Antonio  Brandi,  C.  Arelino 
(1882}:  G.  B.  Ristori,  Bwgrafia  di  Cutdo  monaco  €Atezxo  (t868). 

GUIOO  OF  SIENA.  The  name  of  this  Italian  painter  is  of 
considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  on  the  ground  that, 
if  certain  assumptions  regarding  him  could  be  accepted  as  true, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  share  with  Gmabue,  or  rather  indeed 
to  supersede  him  in,  the  honour  of  having  given  the  first  onward 
impulse  to  the  art  of  painting.  The  case  stands,  thus.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Domcnico  in  Siena  is  a  large  painting  of  the  "  Virgin 
and  Child  Enthroned,"  with  six  angels  above,  and  in  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  the  same  city  is  a  triangular  pinnacle,  once 
a  portion  of  the  same  composition,  representing  the  Saviour  in 
benediction,  with  two  angels;  the  entire  work  was  originally 
a  triptych,  but  is  not  so  now.  The  principal  section  of  this 
picture  has  a  rhymed  Latin  inscription,  giving  the  painter's 
name  as  Gu  . .  .  o  de  Scnis,  with  the  date  1221:  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  inscription  is  not,  however,  free  from  doubt,  and 
especially  it  is  maintained  thai  the  date  really  reads  as  1281. 
In  the  general  treatment  of  the  picture  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  particularly  Iron  other  work  of  the  same  early 


period;  but> the. heads  of  the  Viigid  and  Oiild  are  iadisputahly 
very  superior,  in  natttral  character  ■  and  graceful'  dignity,  to 
anything  to  be  found  amcrior  to  Cimabue.  The  question  there- 
fore arises,  Are  these  heads  really  the  workof  amanwhppaiatcd 
in  1221  ?  Crowe  and  Cavalcasctlc;  pronounce  in  the  negative, 
concluding  that  the  heads  are  repainted,  and  are,  as  they  now 
stand,  due  to  some  artist  of  the  14th  cenluiy,  perlu^n  UgoUoo 
da  Siena;  thus  the  claims  of  Cimabue  would  remain  undisturbed 
and  in  their  pristine  vigour.  Beyond  this,  little  is  known  of 
Guido  da  Siena.  There  is  in  the  Academy  of  Siena  a  picture 
assigned  to  him,  a  half-figure  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  with 
two  angels,  dating  probably  between  1250  and  1500;  also  io 
the  church  of  S.  Bermirdino  in  the  same  city  a  Madonna  dated 
1263.  Milancsi  thinks  that  the  work  in  S.  Domenico  is  due  to 
Guido  Graaiani,  of  whom  no  other  record  remains  earlier  than 
X978,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  the  painter  of  a  baaa^.  Guido 
da  Siena  appears  always  to  have  painted  on  paneli  not  in  fresco 
on  the  wall  He  has  been  termed,  very  dubiously,  a  pupil  of 
Pietrolino,  and  the  master  of  "  Diotisalvi,"  Minoda  Turriuaod 
Beriinghiert  da  Lucca. 

GUIOO  RBNI  (i57s-i64a),  a  prime  master  in  the  Bolognese 
school  of  painting;  and  one  of  the  most  admired  artists  of  the 
period  of  incipient  decadence  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Calveuajio 
near  Bologna  on  .the  4th  of  November  1575.  His  father  was  a 
musician  of  rciMite,.a  player  on  the  fiageolet;  he  wished  to  briog 
the  lad  up  to  perform  on  the  harpsichord.  At  a  very  childish 
age,  however,  Guido  dispbiyed  a  determined  bent  towards  the 
art  of  form,  scribbling  some  attempt  at  a  drawing  here,  there 
and  evorywhere.  He  was  on^  nine  years  of  age  when  Denis 
Calyart  took  notice  of  him,  received  him  into  his  academy  o{ 
design  by  the  father's  permission,  apd  rapidly  brought  him 
forward,  so  that  by  the  age  of  thirteen  Ouido  had  already  at- 
tained marked  profidency.  Albani  and  Domenichino  became 
soon  afterwards  pupils  in  the  same  academy.  With  Albani 
Guido  was  very  intimate  up  to  the  earlier  period  of  manhood, 
but  they  afterwards  became  rivals,  both  as  painters  and  as 
beads  of  ateliers,  with  a  good  deal  of  asperity  on  Albani's  part; 
Domenichino  was  also  pitted  against  Reni  by  the  policy  of 
Annibale  CaraccL  .  Guido  was  still  in  the  academy  of  Calvart 
when  he  began  frequenting  the  opposition  school  kept  by 
Lodovico  Caracci,  whose  style,  far  in  advance  of  that  of  tltt 
Flemish  painter,  he  dallied  with.  This  exasperated  Calvan. 
Him  Guido,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  cheerfully  quitted, 
transferring  himself  openly  to  the  Caracci  academy,  in  which  \a 
soon  became  prominent,  being  equally  skilful  and  ambitious. 
He  had  not  been  a  year  with  the  Caracci  when  a  work  of  his 
excited  the  wonder  of  Agostino  and  the  jealous  of  Annibale. 
Lodovico  cherished  him,  aad  frequently  painted  him  as  an  angd, 
for  the  youthful  Reni  was  extremely  handsome.  After  a  while, 
however,  Lodovico  also  felt  himself  nettled,  and  he  patronixed 
the  competing  talents  of  Giovanni  Barbiere.  On  one  occasion 
Guido  had  made  a  copy  of  Annibale's  "Descent  from  the 
Cross  "^  Annibale  was  asked  to  retouch  it,  and  finding  nothing 
to  do,  exclaimed  pettish^,  "  He  knows  more  than  enough  " 
("  Costui  ne  sa  troppo  ").  Qn  another  occasion  Lodovico,  coa- 
sulted  as  umpire,  lowered  a  price  which  Reni  asked  for  an  early 
picture. .  This  slight  determined  the  youi«  man  to  be  a  pupil 
no  more.  He  left  the  Caracci,  and  started  on  his  own  account 
as  a  competitor  in  the  race  for  patronage  and  fame.  A  renowned 
work,  the  story  of  "  CalUsto  and  Diana,"  had  been  completed 
before  he  lefL 

Guido  was  faithful  to  the  eclectic  prindple  of  the  Bolognese 
school  of  painting.  He  had  appropriated  something  froco 
Calvart,  much  more  from  Lodovico  Caracci;  he  studied  with 
much  zest  after  Albert  Darer;  he  adopted  the  massive,  sombre 
and  partly  uncouth  manner  of  Caravaggio.  One  day  Aiuubale 
Caracci  made  the  remark  that  a  style  might  be  formed  reversing 
that  of  Caravaggio  in  such  matters  as  the  ponderous  shadows 
and  the  gross  common  forms;  this  observation  germinated  is 
Guido's  mind,  and  he  endeavoured  after  some  such  style,  aiming 
constantly  at  suavjty^  Towards  1602  he  went  to  Rome  with 
Albani.  and  Rome  remained  his  headquarters  for  twenty  yean. 
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BM»  bk  fbt  pftdtiicals  dt  Fnl  V.  (Boigheie),  be  wm  gnatfr 
■otadmaddsditgiiisbed.  iBthegaideBhlioaseofclieRoipiilioai 
Pdace  he  painted  the  vut  frooo  which  is  Juitly  Rguded  as  fait 
masteniiece— "  Phoebtts  and  the  Homs  picceded  by  Aunm." 
Thb  eihihits  his  aaoond  manner.  In  which  lie  Iwd  deviated  far 
indeed  from  the  proniptings  of  Ganvaggiow  He  founded  now 
dnefly  npon  tlie  antique^  SMMe  especially  the  Niebe  gmop  and 
the  "  Venasde*  Medid,"  modified  by  segSKtjonshmn  Raphael, 
CoiRtgKb,  Paimigteno  and  Paul  Veroneee:  Of  this  last  painter, 
akhongh  on  the  whole  he  did  not  get  nmch  from  liis>«  Guido 
was  n  paitiatlar  admires;  he  used  t*ssy  that  he  wotdd  tather 
hBYO  been  Bsnl  Veroncee  than  ai^  other  master-^Paul  was 
mom  natnie  thah  art.  The  "Ansera"  is  beyond  doubt  a  work 
el-  pre-emineiit  beanty  and  attdnmeat;  it  is  stamped  with 
pleesnmfaie  digni^,  and,  without  haing  effenrinBte»  has  n  more 
onifonn  aim  after  graceful  lelectneis  than  dm  readily  be  traced 
in  predous  painten,  greatly  sopenor  thoof^  some  of  them  bad 
beoi  in  impulse  and  personal  fervour  of  genius.  The  pontifical 
diapd  of  Montteavallo  was  awignfd  to  iteni  to  paint;  but, 
bdng  stnitened  in  pajnneius  by  the  mimsteis,  the  artist  made 
off  t»  Bdegna..  He  was  fetdied  back  by  Paul  V..with  oere- 
Donions  icUt,  and  lodging,  living  and  equfpoge'were  supplied 
to  hinL.  At  anoither  time  he  migmted  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
hnvins  received  a  oommiksion  to  psdnt  the  chapel  of  S.  Gennaro 
The  notwious  cabal  of  three  pointen  resident  in  Naples — 
Cotensfo,  Casaodelo  and  Ribe»*^fieeed^  however,  as  stiff  an 
opposition  to  Guido  as  to-  some  other  inteelopem  who  preceded 
sad  sBceeeded  lihn<  They  gave  his  servant  a  beating  by  the 
hands  of  two  unknown  bulhes,  and  sent  by  hinr  a  messaiie  to 
his  master  to  dq>ait  or  prepare  for  death;  Guido  waited  for  no 
sceottd  warning;  and.  departed*  He  now  returned  to  Rome; 
but  be  finally  Idt  that  dty  abruptly,  in  thepontificnte  of  Urban 
VIIL,  in  oonsequenoe  of  an  offensive  reprimand  administered  to 
him  by  Cardiad  Spinela*  Ho  had  recdved  an  advance  of  400 
scudi  on  account  of  an-  ahSTptrwe  for  St  Peter's,  but  after  some 
kpse  of  years  had  made  no  beginning  with  the  work.  A  broad 
semmderfrom  the  cardind  put  Reni  on  bis  mettle;  he  returned 
the  400  scudi,  quitted  Rome  within  a  few  days,  and  steadily 
nedrted  aU  attenipta  at  fecail.  He  now  resettled  in  Bologna. 
He  had  taught  as.  wdl  as  painted  in  Rome;  and  he  left  pupils 
bddnd  him;  but  en  the  whok  he  did  not  stamp  any  great 
■ark  upon  the  Roman  schod  of  painting,  apart  from  his  own 
asmerous  works  in  the  pspd  city« 

In  Bdlogna  Guido  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  established  a 
celebrated  schod,  muid>eiing  more  than  two  huodred'lchoUrs. 
He  himself  drew  in  it,  even  down  to  his  latest  years.  On  first 
returning  to  this  dty,  he  charged  about  £ax  for  a  full-length 
figure  (mere  portnits  am  not  here  in  question),  half  this  sum 
lor  n  half-lens^,  and  iCs  lor  a  head.  These  prices  must  be 
legardeJ  9a  handsome,  when  wte  consider  that  Domenicbino 
about  the  same  time  recdved  only  £10,  xos.  for  his  very  large  and 
odebcated  picture;  the  "Last  Commimion  of  St  Jerome^" 
But  Guido*s  reptttatioci  was  still  on  the  increase,  and  in  process 
of  time  he  quintupled  Us  prices.  He  now  kft  Bologna  hardly 
at  all;  in  one  instance,  however,  he  went  off  to  Rnvenna,  and, 
along  with  three  pupils,  he  painted  the  chapd  in  the  cathedrd 
with  Uradmhredfdctare  d  the  "  Israelites  gathering  iManna." 
His  shining  prosperity  was  rkot  to  last  till  the  end  Guido  was 
dfasipatcd,  generously  but  indiscrimiaate|y  ptdfuae,  add  an 
inveterate  gambler.  The  gambling  propensity. had  been  his 
torn  youth,  bnt  until  he  became  elderly  it  did  not  noticeably 
damage  his  fortunes.  It  grew  upon  him,  and  in  «  couple  of 
cveoingB  he  lost  the  enotmoos  sum  of  14*400  scudL  The  vke 
told  still  more  ruinously  on  his  art  than  on  his  character.  In 
hiadedinehs  ssid  his  time  nt  so  mudi  per  hour  to  certain  picture 
one  of  them,  the  Sbylock  of  his  craft,  wodd  stand  1^, 

Itch  in  hand,  and  see  him  worlc  Hatf-heartedness,  half-per^ 
fonnaaoe,  blighted  his  produa:  self*repetition  and  mere 
^P^«lll^^^«1  i^th  affectstiou  for  sentlmeftt  end.  vapidity  lor 
Immty,  became  the  art  of  Guido.  Sonw  of  these  trade-works, 
beads  dr  half-figures,  were  turned  out  in  three  hours  or  even 
Icm    It 'is  «id  that,  tardily  ubm;  Rem  left  off  gambling  for 
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neariy  two  years;  at  last  he  rdapsM,  and  his  rdapsie  waa 
fSdIowed  not  kmg  afterwardi  by  his  deatbi  caused  by  m^i^^nt 
fever.  This  event  took  place  in  Bologna  on  the  18th  of  August 
ifi4a;  he  died  in  debt,  but  w«s  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
church  d  $.  Domenico. 

Guido  was  pecaooally  ntodest,  although  he  valaed  himself  on  his 
poMtion  in  the  art^  and  would  tolerate  no  alight  in  that  relation; 
he  was  extremely  upright,  temperate  in  diet,  nice  in  his  person  and 
hts  dress.  He  was  fond  of  stately  houses,  but  could  feel  also  the 
charm  of  aditude.  In  hts  temper  there  was  a  brse  amount  of 
sttspidousnesa;  and  the  jedouiy  whidi  his  abilities  and  his  sucv 
cesses  exdted.  now  fnom  the  Caracei.  now  from  AIbad«  now  from 
the  monopdinng  league  of  Neapolitan  painters,  may  naturaliy 
have  kept  this  feeling  m  active  exercise.  Of  his  numerous  scholars, 
Simooe  Cantarini,  named  II  Pesarese,  counts  as  the  most  distin- 
guished; bepainted  an  admirable  head  d  Rent,  now  in  the  Bolognese 
Gallery.  The  portiait  in  the  Ufiizi  Gallery  of  Fkircnce  is  from  Reni's 
own  hand. .  Two  other  good  schdars  were  Giacomo.  Semensa  and 
Francesco  Gessi. 

The  character  of  Guido's  art  is  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  call 
for  detailed  analysis,  bevond  what  wc  have  already  intimated.  His 
most  characteristic  style  exhibits  a  prepense  ideal,  of  form  rather 
than  character,  with  a  slight  mode  of  handling,  and  silvery,  soopv 
what  cold,  cdour.  In  working  from  the  nude  he  ^med  at  perfec- 
tion d  form,  especially  marked  in  the  hands^and  ibet.  But  ne  Vas 
far  from -always  goiiw  to  choice  nature  for  his  model;  he  trans- 
muted 9d  libHum,  and  painted,  it  is  averred,  a  Magdalene  at  de- 
monstrative charms  from  a  vulgar-looking  colour-grinder.  His 
best  works  have  beauty,  great  amenity,  artistic  feeling  and  high 
accom|)H8hment  d  manner,  all  alloyed  by  a  certain  core  of  comm<»t- 
place;  in  the  worst  pictures  the  commonplace  swamps  everything, 
and  Guido  bat  flooded  Eucopean  galleries  with  trashy  and  empty 
pretentiousness,  all  the  more  noxjous  in  that  its  apparent  grace  of 
sentiment  and  form  misleads  the  unwary  into  approval,- and  the 
dilettante  dabbler  into  cheap  raptures.  Both  in  Rome  and  wbcrc\'er 
else  he  worked  he  introduced  increased  softness  of  st^,  which 
was  then  designated  as  the  modern  method.  His  pictures  are 
mostly  Scriptural  or  mythologic  in  subject,  and  between  two  aed 
three  hundred  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  various  European  col- 
lections—more than  a  hundred  of  these  containing  life-sized  figures. 
The  portrdts  which  he  executed  are  few — those  d  Sixtus  V., 
Cardinal  Spada  and  the  so<allcd  Beatrice  Cend  being  among  the 
most  noticeable.  The  identity  of  the  last-named  portrait  is  very 
dubious:  it  certainly  cannot  have  been  painted  direct  from  Beatrice, 
who  had  been  executed  in  Rome  before  Guido  ever  resided  there. 
Many  etchings  are  attributed  to  him — some  from  his  own  WorkSb 
and  some  after  other  mastiers;  they  are  spirited,  but  rather  negligent. 

Of  other  works  not  already  noticed^  the  fdlowing  should  be 
named: — in  Rome  (the  Vatican),  the  '* Crucifixion  d  St  Peter,'*  ^a 
example  d  the  painter's  earlier  manner;  In  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina, 
"Christ  Crucified":  in  Forll,  the  "  Conception'*;  in  Bdogna. 
the  "  Alms  of  St  Rocb  "  (early),  the  '*  Massacre  d  the  Innocents,'* 
and  the  "  Piedk,  or  Lament  over  the  Body  d  Christ "  (In  the  church 
d  the  Mendicanti),  which  is  by  many  regarded  .as  Guido'a  prime 
executive  work;  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  aii  "Ecce  Hbitio'';  in 
Milan  (Bren  GaUerv),  **  Saints  Peter  and  PSur*;  in  Genoa  (church 
d  S.  Ambrogio),  the  ''Assumption  of  the  Virgin":  in  Berlin. 
"  St  P^ul  the  Hermit  and  St  Anthony  in  the  Wilderness."  ^be 
celebrated  picture  d  "  Fortune  "  (in  the  Capitol)  is  one  of  Reni's 
finest  treatments  d  female  form;  as  a  spedmen  of  male  form,  the 
"  Samson  Drinking  from  the  Jai4>one  01  an  Ass  "  might  be  named 
beside  it.  One  of  nis  btest  works  of  mark  is  the  "  Anadne."  which 
used  to  be  in  the  Gallery  of  the  CMUtalL  The  Louvre  containa 
twenty  of  his  pictures,  the  National  Gallery  of  London  seven,  and 
others  Were  once  there,  now  remoyed'  to  other  publk  cdlections. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  seven  n  the  small  "  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,"  pdated  on  copper,  an  degantly  finished  work,  more  pcetty 
than  beautiful.  It  was  probably  pdntcd  bdore  thje  master  quitted 
Bologna  for  Rome.  -.         ^  .  .: 

For  die  life  and  works  d  Guido  Reni,  see  Bolcwnmi,  Vita  dt 
Guid^  Ren*  (1859);  PSsteri,  VUe  tk*  pUtorixtMA  Malvasia.  Pdtim 
Pittrke:  dso.  Uod,  Stem  irittcrica,         .  (W.  M.  R.)  . 

GUIBNIIB.  an  dd  French  provtooe  which  corresponded 
lougbly  to  the  Aquitoma  Seatnda  d  the  Romans  and  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Bordeaux.  In  the  i^  century  it  formed  With 
Gascony  the  duchy  d  Aquitaine,  which  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  England  by  the  mairiage  of  £leanor 
d  Aquitajne  to  Henry  II.;  but  in  the  13th,  through  the  con- 
quests d  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  VIII.  and  I#o«is  IX„.  it  wa 
confined  within  the  narrower  limits  fiyed  by  the  treaty  d  Paris 
(i  SS9)-  It  is  at  tbh»  pdnt  that  Guienne  becomes  distiMt  f  (pm 
Aqultaine;  It  then  comprised  the  Bordelais  (the  old  countship 
of  Boidcaux),  the  Basadais,  part  d  P^rigosd,  Limoiisinr  Querqr 
and  Roneigue,  the  Agenda  ceded  liy  PbUip  lU.  <thc  Bdd>  to 
Edward  L  (i87^^:and  fstiU  udftedwith  Gascooy)  formed  » 
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4uphy-  ertupding  ■  from  ibc  Chaifntc  to  the  PyreRees.  Tiii* 
(luchy  was  held  on  the  terms  of  bonuige  to  the  French  king8» 
ftn  onerous  obligation;  and  both  in  1396  and  1324  it  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  l^ngs  of  France  00  the  ground  that  there  had 
been  a  failure  in  the  feudal  duties.  At  the  treaty,  oi  Br^tigny 
(1360)  Edward  III.  acquired  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  duchy 
of  Guknne,  together  with  Aunis,  Saintonge,  Angoumois  and 
l>oit6u.  The  victories  of  du  Guesdin  and  Gaston  Pbqcbus, 
count  of  Foix,  lestored  the  duchy  soon  after  to  its  xjth^entury 
bmits.  In  1451  it  was  conquered  and  finally  united  to  the 
French  crown  by  Charles  VII.  In  1469  Louis  XI.  gave  it  in 
exchange  for  Champagne  and  Brio  to  his  brother  Charles,  duke 
of  Berry,  after  whose  death  in  14^2  it  was  again  united  to  the 
royal  dominion.  Guicnnc  then  formed  a  government,  which 
from  the  I7tb  century  onwards  was  united  with  Gascony.  The 
government  of  Guienne  and  Gascony,  with  its  capital  at  Bor- 
deaux, lasted  till  the  end  of  the  ancien  tfgime.  Under  the 
Kcvolulion  the  departments  formed  frbm  Guienne  proper  were 
those  of  Gironde,  Lot-et*Garonne,  Dordogne,  Lot,  Aveyron  and 
the  chief  part  of  Tam-ct-Garonne. 

GUIGNES,  JOSEPH  OB  (17  21-1800),  Fr^i^ch  orientalist,  was 
born  at  Pontoise  on  the  19th  of  October  1721.  He  succeeded 
Fourmont  at  the  Royal  Library  as  secretary  interpreter  of  the 
Eastern  languages.  A  MSmoire  kistorigue  snr  Vorigine  de$ 
Huni  el  dcs  Turcs^  published  by  de  Guignes.in  1748,  obtained  his 
admission  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1752,  and  he 
became  an  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in 
1754.  Two  years  later  he  began  to  publbh  Ms  learned  and 
laborious  Histoire  ginirale  dcs  Xiuns^  des  Mongoles,  da  Turcs 
4t  des  autoes  Tartar es  occidentaux  (1756-1758);  and  in  1757  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Syrioc  at  the  CoU^e  dt  France. 
He  maintained  that  the  Chinese  nation  had  originated  iii 
Egyptian  colonization,  an  opinion  to  which,  in  spite  of  every 
.aigument,  he  obstinately  dung.  He  died  in  Paris  in  iSgcl 
The  Histoire  had  been  translated  into  German  by  Dtthnert 
(1768-1771).  De  Guignes  left  a  son,  Christian  Louis  Joseph 
(1759-1845),  who,  after  learning  Chinese  from  his  father,  vvent 
as  consul  to  Canton,  where  he  q>ent  seventeen  years.  On  Ida 
return  to  France  he  was  diarged  by  the  government  with  the 
work  of  preparing  a  Chinese- French-Latin  dictionary  (iSrj). 
Re  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  of  travels  {Voyages  d  Pikia, 
UanilU,  et  t'Ue  de  Prance,  x8o8). 

See  Qu^racd,  La  France  liltiroire,  where  a  list  of  the  memoirs 
contributed  by  de  Guignes  to  the  Jovmai  des  saoMits  k  given. 

09ItBERT.  TVETTB  (1869"  ),  Fvench  diseuse,  was  bom  in 
Paris.  She  served  for  two  years  until  1885  in  the  Magasin  dn 
Printemps,  when,  on  the  advice  of  the  journalist,  Edmond 
Stoullig,  she  trained  for  the  stage  under  Landrol.  ^e  made 
her  d^but  at  the  Bouffcs  du  Nord«  then  p]ayed  at  the  Vari£t6s, 
nod  in  2890  she  received  a  r^^idar  engagement  at  the  Eldorado 
to  sing  a  couple  of  songs  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance. 
She  also  sang  at  the  Ambassadeurs.  She  soon  won  an  immense 
vogue  by  her  rendering  of  songs  dravin  from  Parisian  lower-class 
life,  or  from  the  humours  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  "  Quatre  %'Uudir 
antt "  and  the  '*  H(Uel  du  nmmiro  Ureis  "  being  among  her  early 
triumphs.  Her  adoption  of  an  habitual  ydldw  dress  and  longf 
Uack  gloyes,  her  studied  simpUdty  of  diction,  and  her  ingenuous 
delivery  of  songs  charged  with  risqui  meaning,  made  her  famous. 
She  owed  something  to  M.  Xanrof ,  who  for  a  long  time  composed 
tongsespedftlly  lor  her,  and  perhaps  still  more  to  Aristide  Bruant, 
who  tnoXt  naay  of  her  or  get  songs.  She  made  saooessful  tours 
la  England,  Germany  and  America,  and  was  in  giteat  request  as 
Ml  efiienainer  in  private  houses.  Iii  1895  she  married  Dr  M. 
Schiller.  In  later  yetM  she  discarded  something  of  her  eartier 
Muiner,  and  sang  songs  of  the  "  pompadour  "  and  the  "  crin** 
line  *  period  Is  costume.  ■  She  published  the  novels  La  Vedette 
«Ml  Les  Demi-vieiUiSt  both  In  i9o>. 

QUIftOrORD,  «  tnarket  town  and  munidpal  bofeugh,  and 
the  county  town  of  Surr^,  England,  In  the  Gifildford  parliit* 
tnentary  d^^isto^,  99  m.  S.W.  of  London  by  the  London  and 
^uth  Western  railway  ,"serVed  also  by  the  London,  Brighton, 
tnd  Sooth  Coast  and  the  SdutSi  Eastern «od  Chatham  railwayi^ 


Pbp.  (i9«f)  t$,9jSi  Ittt  Ulidtilttiy'BtBaUdroB  as  tsdMtf 
of  Uie  noAhem  chalk  Downs  and  on  the  rhrer  Wey.  Us  dd» 
streets  cotttaw  a  number  of'  pictureique  gabled  bousesr  with 
quaint  latikes  and  cttrioiua  doocwaya.  The  xuins  of  a  Normu 
castle  stand  .finely,  above  the* town  aiad  aie  well  pieserved; 
while  the  ground  about  them,  is  laid  cmt  as  a^  pufahc  gsrdeo. 
Beneath  the  Angel  Ian  and  a  house  in  the  vidnity  aie  cxtcnsfe 
yauUs,  appaftntiy  <K  Eaxiy  English  date^  aibd  tndhxMully 
connected  with jtbe  casfek^  The  dmedi  of  St.JMasy' is  Mormaa 
and.  Early  English,  with,  biter  addilsens  aid  coasideiably  re^ 
sU>osd;;hs  aisks.Rtaii»  thei^eostwlard'apdes  and  it  cpntaiBS 
many  interesting  details.  The  church  of  St  Nfcbofatsisamoden 
building  on  an  ancicAt  she,  and' that  of  Holy  Td&ity  is  a  brick 
structure  of  1763^  with  inter,  additions,  a)B»  on  the  siu  of  aa 
earlier  chitf  ch,  frean  whi<;h'Soiie'af .the  monumenta  arettfeseived. 
Including  that  «f  ArchhSshop- Akibot  <364o)..  The  town  ball 
dates  from  1683  isnd.coiitains  a.namber  of  Interesting  pactuei. 
Other  public  bufldind  are  the  <cdnnty  hafl^-coni'Oaricet  and 
institute  with  jnuacum  add  librazy*  Abbot*a  Hospital,  f ouoded 
by  Archbishop  Abbot  in  16 19,  is  a  beaaitifid  Tudor  brick  buildrng. 
The  county  hospital  ( iS66>  was  eiected  as  a  memorial  to  Albeit, 
Pfibce  Consort*  The  R6yal  jRree  GxajBBiak  School,,  fbuwled  ia 
^569,  and  inoocpocated  by  Edward  VL,  n  an  inportant  school 
£or  boys.  -At  Csaalei^i  6  nu  &,E<,  is  a  large  middlr-cfcMS  eouaty 
schooL  The  town  hn  flour  mifis,  iron  foundties  and  brewenes, 
and  a  large  trade  iA  grain;  while  fain  are  iMld  lot  live  stodL 
There  is  a  nlanufaetpive  of  gmiDD wder  in  the  nwgiibenrmg  village 
of  ChilwoitJi.  .  Guildfovd'is  a  suffragan  bishopric  w  the  diottsi 
of  Winchester.  The'  bosougk.is  uilder  a  majrori  4'ddcfiDea 
and  t2  councillois*    ;Area,  a6oz  vcrea., 

.  GuHdford  (Gykkfofd,  Gekleford),  ocbuxa  among  the  posses* 
sions  of  King  Alfred,  and  waa  a  royal  bofoiigh  thvoUgjtout  tlM 
middle  ages.  It  probably  owed  its  nse  to  its  position  at  tke 
junction. of  trade .routea.  It  is  fisst  mentioned  as  a  borough  ia 
S131.  lienry  IXL  granted  a  charter  ta  the  men  of  Guiklfoni  ia 
ks56,  by  wUch  they  obtained  freedom  fnun  toU  throughoot 
the  kingdom,  and: the  privilege  «(  haviog  the  coolity  court 
hehl  always  in  their  towa.  Edward  IILgaapted  charteis  to 
Guildford  in  1340, 1346  and' 1367;  ,Heafy::Vi.'inM4S3;  Ucacy 
VII.  m  14S8.  Elizabeth  in  1 58o.oaa6rmed  earlier  chaiteis,  asd 
other  charters  were  gnntedi  in  1605,  t6i6  nnd  1686.  The 
borough  was:  incoiporated  in  i486  wider  the  title  of  the  mayor 
and  good  men  of  Guildford.  During  tjie  middle  ages  the  govern^ 
mtot  of  the  town  resiiDd  with  a.  ponetful  merchant  gild.  IVo 
members  lor  Gufldfocd  sat  ia  the  parliament  of  129^,  and  the 
borough  continued  to. return  two  representatives  nntii  1867 
when  the  number  was:  reduced  to  one.  By  the  Redistribution 
Act  of  18S5  Guildford  became  merged  in  the  oonaty  for  dcceotal 
purposes.  Edward  II.  granted  to  the  town  the  tight  of  having 
two  fairs,  at  the  feast  of  St  Matthew  (^xst-of  Si^tcmber)  and 
at  Trinity  respectively.  Ueqry  VIL  granted  fairs  on  the  festt 
of  St  Jifartin  (uth  of  November)  and  St  Geoi«e  (asql  of  A^- 
Fain  in  Jday  for  the  sale  of  sheep  and  m  Kovcmber  for  the  sals 
of  cattle  are  still  held.  The  market  lights'date  at  kist  fro* 
XS76,  and  throe  weekly  markets  are  still  held  for  ihe  sale 
of  com,  cattle  and  vegetables  respectively.  .  The  cloth  trade 
which  fonaad  At  sUfde  iadustijr  at  Goildfoid  in  the  nuddk 
ages  is  now  ebctmct. 

QUILDHAUk  tixehaii  «<  the  oorpoatibnAf  the  dsj  of  Laadaa, 
EdghuuL  It  faces  a  courtyaid  opening  but  of  Oet^am  StreeL 
The  date  of  its  bdgteal  foundation  is  tsbt  known^  AaandeBl 
crypt  remains^  but  the'  hall  liaa  othsrwise  .ulaiergone  much 
alteration.  It'  waa  rebuilt  in  '141S,  beautified  by  the  aaasi- 
ficence  of  auccesmve  officials,  damaged' in  the  Gstat  Fiic  of  1666, 
and  restored  ia  1789  by  George  Dancer  •  while  the  hall  «•• 
again  icstored,  with  a  new  >roof,  in  1870.  This  .fine  chaBsbei; 
15a  ft.  in  length.  Is  the  sdene  of  the  state  banquets  And  cntc^ 
tainments  of  the  oorporatian,  and  of  the  fminicipal  meetings 
^ki  common  I  hall.'*  The  bailing  also  coaitams  a  ooundl 
chamber  and  various  oooet  rooms;  with  a  qikiidid  libiiry,«pea 
to  the  public,  a  museum  and  art  gaUery  jutjoining.  The  ksH 
contains  sewmi  moQiantiit»  aad  two  giaat  figures  of  waa4» 
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kmmt  li  Gt^'toA  Masof.  Thm  were  set  up  in  1708,  bot  the 
lyprawifts  olgiasts  in  dtif  page—ts  b  of  araich  CArUer  date. 
'  OmLPOftD.  AABOm  ANB  BASIS  OF.  FkAMCB  Noftw; 
iitAaxoft  Guilford  (16^7^1^$^  was  the  third  son  of  the  4th 
Ben»  N^ith  (see  KoRTSt  Bjibons),  and  was  cteaicd  Baimi 
Guilfocd'iik  z6Ss,  after  becoufaig  losd  keeper  in  seecessioik  to 
Lerd  Mottiagham.  He  had  been  an  eialiMM  lawyer,  soUdfor- 
general  <i67x)r  attoraey-geBBal  (i&fi^,  and  cbief-justioe  of  the 
comiMon  pleas  (x&f  5),  and  in'  1679  was  made  a  uember  of  the 
osttocfl  of  thif^  add  on  iu  dittolutlon  of  the  cabfoet;  He  was 
a  iiutt  of  wide  oultiire  and  a  staach  royalist.  Ihi6ra  he  married 
Lady  Fraocas  Pope,  daaghtsr  and  co-hchees  of  the  eart  of 
Powne,  who  inherited  the  Wrexton  esutej  and  he  was  Sac- 
oeeded  as  >&d  hasott  by  hisson  Frauds  (1673-1 729),  whose  eMest 
aoB  Frauds  (11104^1790),  after  fBtheridng  first  hk  faiher's  dtte 
aa  jid  b^ron,  and  theh  (in  1734)  the  hatoay  of  North  from  his 
kinsman  the  6th  Baroo  North,  was  ih  1751  cneated  ist  earl  of 
GuafonL'  His  first  wife  was  a  daachtcr  of  the  earl  of  Halifiur, 
and  his  son  alid  saeeesaer  Frederkk  was  the  EngHsb  prime 
miniscer,  commonly  known  as  Lord  Nbiih, 'Us' courts^  title 
while  Uie  ist  eari^sas  alive. 

FliiiiEUCf  NofetB,  and  eafl  of  OtiUfOf^,  but  better  known 
by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  NOKh  (i732-<792>r  prime  minister 
of  England  daring'  the  important  years  of  the  American  War, 
was  bora  on  the  i-jth  of  April  if $2,  and  after  bdng  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Charch»  Oxford,  wasisent  to-make  the  grand 
tonr  of  the  continent.    On  his  return  he  was,  though  only 
twenty^two  yearn  of  agei  at  once  elected  M.P.  for  Batobury,  of 
whidi  town  his-fothcr  was  high  steward;  and  he  sat  for  the 
same  town  in  parliament  for  nearly  forty  years.    In  1750  he 
was  choeett  by  the  duke  of  Neweastie  to  be  a  k«d  of  the  tpeasuiy, 
and  continued  In  the  same  office  ander  Lord  Bute  and  Geoigo 
GrenviDe  till  1 76  c.    He  had  shown  hiMHsetf  such  a'  ready  debater 
that  on  the  fall  of  the  first  Rockingham  ministry  in  1766  he  was 
swoni  of  the  privy  conndl,  aad  made  paymastef-genefsi  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton.    His  repuUtlon  for  ability  gr«w  so  high  that 
in  December  1767, -on  the  death  of  the  briUiant  Charles  Town^ 
hend,  he  was  mads  chancellor  of  the  eikche^er.    His  popularity 
with  bbth  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people  continued  to 
increase  for  his  temper  was  never  mffled,  and  his^ulet  humour 
perpetually  displayed;  and,  when  the  retirement  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton  was  ne^eultated  by  the  hatnd  he  hupired  and  the 
attacks  of  Junius,  no  bett«r  successor  could  be  found  for  the 
premiership  than  the  diancellof  of  the  exchequer.    Lord  Noith 
sucCMded  the  duke  in  Maith  1770,  ahd  d>ntinued  In  office- for 
twdve  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  EngUsh  history.    George 
in.  had  at  last  overthrown  the  kscendancy  of  t^e' great  Whig 
families,  under  which  he  had  so  long  groaned,  and  determined  to 
govern  as  well  as  rule.    He  knew  that  he  could  on\y  govern  by 
obtaining  a  majority  In  parliament'to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and 
this  he  had  at  last  obtained  by  a  greart  acpcndfture  of  money 
in  buying  seats  and  by  a  careful  exercise  of  his  patronage. 
But  in  addition  to  a  majority  he  must  have  a  minister  who  would 
consent  to  aa  as  his  lieutenant,  and  such  a  minister  he  found 
in  Lord  North.    How  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  such  as  Lord 
North  was  could  allow  himself  to  be  thus  used  as  a  mere  in- 
strument cannpt  be  explained;  but  the  confidential  tone  of  the 
king's  letters  seems  to  show  that  there  was  an  unusual  intimacy 
between  ibem,  whidi  may  account  for  North's  compliance. 
The  path  of  the  minister  in  parliament  was  a  hard  one;  he  had 
to  defend  measures  which  he  had  not  designed,  and  of  which 
be  had  not  approved,  and  this  too  in  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  an  the  Oratorical  ability  of  Burke  ahd  Fox  was  against 
hlffl,  and  when  he  had  only  the  purchased  help  of  Thuriow  and 
Wedderbume  to  aid  him.    The,  mpst  hnportant  events  of  his 
ministry  wdre  those  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
He  cannot  be  accused  of  causing  it,  but  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
•lia  retirntion  of  the  tea-duty,  and  ha  ii  was  also  who  introduced 
the  Boston  Fed  Bill  ih  r774.    When  the  war  had  broken  out  he 
camestlycoun^KlIed  peace,  and  it  lim  only  the  earnest  solfd* 
fodoBS  of  the  klA^  not  to  leave  hfs  sowtdgn  again'  af  the  mercy 
df  the  Wh^  that  induced  falm  vo  defend  a  trar  whidi  from  177$ 


he  knew  to  be  bothhopdcss  and  lapoUtie.  At  last,  an  March 
%r^a,  he  insisted  on  resigning  after  the  news  of  Gotnwallls'i 
surrender  at  Yoifctown,  and  no  man  Idt  oifiea  more  blithe!]^ 
He  had  t>een  awU  rewarded  for  his  asstaance  to  the  kitig:  hik 
children  had  good  sineoorcst  Ua  half-brsthei^  Browhlow  North 
(i74i'*>id9o),  was  blshap^if  Winchester j  he  hiaudf  was  chan- 
eeOor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  lord-JienUnani  of  the  oonnty 
of  Somerset,  and  had  finally  been  made  a  knigjht  of  die  Gaiter, 
an  honour  which  has  only  been  conferred  on  three'oiheriMnbeis 
Of  the  House  of  CoaMions,  Sir  R..Wa]pofe,  Lord  Castleicagk 
aad  Lord  Palmerscon.  Lord  North  did  not  remain  long  oat  of 
office,  but  in  April  Z7S3  formed  hia  famous  coalition  widi  hiadd 
subordinate,  C.  J.  Fox  (9.*.),  and  became  secretary  of  state 
with  him  under  the  nominal  premiership  of  ihedakeof  Portland. 
Ho  was  probably  urged  to  this  codhion  with  his  oM  opponeht 
by  a  desirs  to  show  that  he  could  act  independently  of  thci  kiqg^ 
and  waa  not  a  mere  rsyd  noathpiece:  The  codition  ministry 
went  out  of  office  on  Fox's  India  Bill  in  December  17S3,  aad 
Lord  North,  who  was  lodng  his  sight,  then  Anally  gave  up 
political  ambition.  He  played,  when- quite  bKiid,  a  aolnewh4t 
important  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Biikin-vj^  smd 
in  the  next  year  succeeded  his  father  aa  eari  of  GuUfbdl.  He 
did  ndt  long  survive  his  elevation,  and  died  peacdaUyon  the 
5th  d  Auguu  I793W  It  is  impossible  to  conaidar  Lord  North  a 
great  statesman,  bat  he  was  a  most  good-tempered  and  humorous 
member  of  the  House  of  Commoria  In  a  time  of  nacxampled 
party  feeling  he  won  the  esteem  and  dmost  the  love  of  hk  moat 
hitter  opponents  Burke  finely  sums  up  his  character  In. his 
Letter  to  a  NobU  Lifrd:  **  He  was  a  man  of  admirable  parfe%  of 
general  knowledge,  of  a  versatile  undersuading,  fitted  for  every 
Sort  of:  business;  of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry,  of  a  ddightftti 
temper,  ahd  with  a  mind  most  disinterested.  But  it  would  he 
only  to  degrade  myself,"  he  continues,  "  by  a  weak  adulation, 
and  not  to  hobour  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  to  deny  that' he 
wanted  something  of  the  vigilance  aad  spirit  of  command  whfch 
the  times  reqtdred." 

By  his  wife  Anne  (d.  1797),  daughter  of  George  Speke  of  White 
Lackington,  Somerset,  Gdlford  had  four  sons,  the  ddest  of 
whom,  Oeoigt  Augustus  (1757^x802)^  became  jrd  eari  on  his 
father's  death.  This  eart  was  a  member  of  paiUament  from 
1778  to  1793  and  was  a  member  of  his  father's  ministry  and 
also  of  the  royal  household;  he  left  no  sons  when  he  died  on 
the  Both  of  April  1802  aad  wsasuc^eeded  in  the  earidomby  Ms 
brother  Frands<i76i-tSi7>, who'alsoldt  no sonk  Theyouagtat 
brother,  Frederick  (1^66-1897),  who  now  became  5th  eari  d 
Guilford,  was  remarkable  for  his  great  knowledge*  and  love  d 
Greece  and  of  the  Greek  language.  He  bad  a  good  dml  to  do 
with  the  fohndation  of  the  Ionian  university  at  Corftt>  of  which 
he  was  tha^  first  chancellor  and  to  which  he  waa  vety  Hbetal. 
Guilford,  who  was  governor  of  Ceylon  from  r798  to  1805,  died 
unmarried  on  the  14th  of  October  t8f 7.  His  oaudn,  Rrandft 
(i77a-*i8di),  a  son  of  Brownlow  North,  bishop  of  Winchester 
from  r78i  tD'i880»  was  the  6th  eari,  and  thelaiter^a  descendant^ 
Frederick  George  (b.  1876),  became  8lh  eari  In  1886. 

On  the  death  of  the  3rd  eari  of  Guilfbtd  in  i8oa  the  baiony  of 
North  fdl  Into  abeyance  between  his  three  daughteia,  the 
survivor  of  whom,  Suian  (1797^1884),  wife  of  John  Sidney  Doyle, 
who  took  the  name  of  North,  waa  declared  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1841  to  be  Baroness  North,  and  the  title  passed  to  her 
son,  William  Henry  John  North,  the  txth  baron  (b.'  1856) 
(see  Nonni,  Bavons). 

For  the  Lord  Keeper  G«afoniieetheI«Mr  by  the  Hen.  R.  Noftb. 
edited  by  A.  i«aMVo(i999)handE.  Fos,  The  Judta^f  Sudand, 
vol.  vii.  (184^1864$.  For  the  j>rime  minister,  Lord  Nortn,  ace 
C0ntspandfnn  of  Gmto  777.  wfl*  L&fi  North,  edited  by  W.  B. 
Donne  (tM7>;  Homce  Wafpole,  Joumoi  ofiko  RngmofCoo^^  IIl^ 
'IB.9Q').  and  lit*moir9oftktXe{pt  ofGoorgt  HI.,  edited  by  G.  F.  It 


:er  (1894);  Lord  Brougham,  Huiorkal  SkeUhoo  of  Aaft«laM» 

May.*  cJSStftf«bitanSffip^/ eIJ^^  W.  E!  h! 

Lecky,  History  of  Bn^ni  in  tki  tSth  tomuufy  (it78-r«90). 

•  GUILmiD,  a  towhsh^,  including  a  bosoiigh  of  the  aanle 

name,  in- New 'Haven  ooanty,  Cbnnettlcutf  U3.A.,  on  Long 

Idand  Sooftd  4t8d  at  the>  month  of  the  Mmanhatnck  or  4irask 


GUILLAUME,!  }l  B.  a  Ei-^UlLLAyJUBD'ORANGE 


tWer,  about  i6  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Nfew  Haviiir  Popw  of  the  towoaliipi 
itktluding  tkc  borough  (iQoo),  27SS,  of  whom  s&i  were  foreign* 
born;  (1910)  ^oox;  pop.  of  the  borough  (1910),  x6o8.  The 
borough  b  served  by  the  New  Yoik,  New  Hftvea  k  Hartford 
tailroad.  On  •  plain  is  the  borough  green  ol  ncfirly  la  acres, 
which  is  shaded  by  some  fine  old  elms  afid  other  tr^es,  aa^  in 
which  thtere  is  a  soldiers'  monument.  About  the  green  are 
several  churches  and  some  of  the  better  residencea.  On  an 
emlnettce  comAianding  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound  is  an  old  stone 
bouse,  erected  in  1639  for  a  parsonage,  mceting-honse  and 
fortification;  it  was  made  a  state  museum  ia  1898,  when 
extensive  alterations  were  made  to  restore  the  interior  to  its 
original  appearance*-  The  Point  of  Rocks,  in  the  harbour,-  is 
an  attractive  resort  during  the  summer  season.  There  are 
about  .js  ft.  of  water  on  the  harbour  bar  at  high  tide.  The 
pirincipal  industries  of  Guilford  are  coastwise  trade,  the 
manufacture  of  iron  castings,  brass  castings,  wagon  wheels 
and  school  furniture,  dnd  the  canning  of  vegetables.  Near  the 
«oast  are  quarries  of  fine  granite;  the  stone  for  the  pedestal  of 
the  Staiue  of  Liberty  on  Bedloe's  Island,  in  New  York  Harbour, 
was  taken  from  them. 

Guflfofd  was  founded  in  1639  as  an  independent  colony  by  a 
company  of  twenty-five  or  more  families  from  Kent,  Surrey 
and  Sunex,  England,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Henry  Whit- 
field (1597-1657).  While  still  on  shipboard  twenty-five  members 
of  the  company  dgned  a  plantation  covenant  whereby  they 
agreed  not  to  desert  the  plantation  which  they  were  about  to 
establish.  Arriving  at  New  Haven  early  in  July  i639>  they 
fioott  began  negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of 
ftand,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  a  deed  waa  signed  by  which 
Ihe  Indians  conveyed  to  them  the  territory  between  East 
River  and  Stony  Creek  for  "13  coates,  12  Fathoms  of  Wampam, 
12  s^bsses  (mirrors),  12  payer  of  shooes,  12  Hatchetts,  la  paire  of 
Stockinss,  <I2  Hooes,  4  kettles,  12  knives,  12  Hatts,  13  Por- 
fingers,  12  spQones,  and  2  English  coates."  Other  purchases  of 
land  from  the  Indians  were  made  later.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  company  removed  from  New  Haven  and  established  the 
new  itolony;  it  was  known  by  the  Indian  name  Menuncaluck 
for  about  four  years  and  the  name  Guilford  (from  Guildford, 
£ngiand)  waa  then  substituted.  As  a  provisional  arrangement, 
dvil  power  for  the  administratioA  of  justice  and  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  was  vested  in  four  persons  until  such  time  as  a 
church  should  be  organised.  This  waa  postponed  until  1643 
whea  considerations  of  safety  demanded  that  the  colony  should 
become  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction,  and  then 
only  to  Incet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  union  were 
ihe  church  and  church  state  modelled  after  those  of  New  Haven. 
Even  then,  though  suffrage  was  restricted  to  church  members, 
Guilford  planters  who  were  not  church  members  were  required 
to  attend  town  meetings  and  were  allowed  to  offer  objections 
to  any  proposed  otder  or  law.  From  i66z  until  the  absoiption 
of  the  members  of  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction  by  Connecticut, 
in  1664,  William  Leete  (1611-1683),  one  of  the  founders  of 
Guilford,  was  governor  ol  the  Jurisdiction,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship Gttilfbrd  took  a  prominent  part  in  furthering  the  sub-, 
mission  to  Connecticut,  which  did  away  with  the  chorch  state 
and  the  restriction  of  suffrage  to  freemen.  Guilfoid  was  the 
birthplaee  of  Fits-Greene  Halleck  (1790-1867),  the  poet;  of 
Sabuid  Johnson  (i696-i77x)«  the  first  president  of  King's 
College  (now  Columbia  University);  of  Abraham  Baldwin 
(1754-1807),  prominent  as  a  statesman  and  the  founder  of  the 
UniversSty  of  Georgia;  and  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  the  first 
governor  of  Vermont.    Tie  borough  was  incorporated  in  181 5. 

See  B.  C.  Steinef,  A  Histoty  tf  Ike  PlanMim  0/  Memaita-Tuck 
and  oftkt  Origimal  T&tm  «/  GuU/ard,  CotmteUeul  (BaUimore,  1897). 
and  Froetidimtfi  al  Utr  duration  &f  the  zsdh  Ammwertary  vf  the 
SettUmtnt  of  GuUferd,  ComuOicut  (New  Haven,  1889). 

GinUAimB.  JSAN  BAPTISTB  CUUDB  BUOftHB  (1822- 
1905)*  French  seulptor,  was  bom  at  Montbard  on  the  4th  of 
July  i8aa,  and  studied  under  Cavelier,  Millet,  and  Bnrrias,  at 
the  ficole  des  Biaua-Arts,  which  he  entered  ia  r84i«  and  where 
ha piacdtbe^iadf  Aaaif  Id  i&is  with  *' Tbcaeua finding  on  a 


rock  his  Fathes*a  Swoed."    He  became  diiMt6r  of  die  tak  dcf 

Beaux-Aru  ia  1864,  and  diMctor-geneial  of  Fine  Arts  fnai 

1878  to  i879»  «^ben  l!he:aa«e  w«8  AupfvUMd.    11^.  of  ht 

works  iiave  been  boMgbt  loff.frabUe  gsUoks^  ind  his  monumeau 

are  to  be  found  in  thepiibUc  squares  oi  the  diiel^tksef  Fnuios; 

At  Rheims  there  is  his.bronie  sUtMs nf "  Celbert,"  M  Dijon hii 

"  Rameau  "  monument* .  The  LnxemboiBg  Museum  ku  his 

"Anaaeon"  (1852),  "Les  Gmoqucs"  (i8s3)»  "Faucbew** 

(1855),  and  the  marble  bust  of  "  Mgr  Darboy  ";  the  VcasillflS 

Museum  the  portrait  of  "  Thiers";  the  Sovboan^  Libnoy  the 

marble  bust  of  "  Victor  le  Clens,  doyen  dela  Iaciiit6  des  lettica" 

Other  worics  of  his  ase  at  Trinity  Chuich,  St  (;ecimun  TAuieiiois, 

and  the  church  of  St  Clotiidey  Pejds.    GuilUiune  waa  a  prolific 

writer,  prindpnUy  on  eculpture  nd  architeanie  of  the  Clasiie 

period  and  of  the  Italian  Rensttoianoe.    He  was  elected  aembcf 

of  the  Acadfiaiie  Francaise  Sn  186s,  and  in  1891  was  scat  to 

Rome  as  director  oi  the  Acad^ie  de  France  in*  that  dly.   Be 

was  also  elected  an  honocaiy  jnember  of  the  Royal  Acadcoy^ 

London,  1869,  on  the  institution  of  that  ctssa. 

GUILUUHB  OB  lARRIS  (fi«  1230).  the  author  ef  the  earlier 

section  of  the  Roman  de  la  rox,  derives  his  sumiMne  from  a  smsB 

town  about  equidistant  from  Montargis  and  (Uen,  in  the  present 

department  of  Loiret.    This  and  Uie  fact  of  his  authoisbip  may 

be  said  to  be  the  only  things  positavdy  known  nbont  him.   The 

rubric  of  die  poem,  where  li^  own  part  finishes,  attributes  Jean  de 

Meun's  eonthiuataon  to  a  period  forty  years  later  than  William's 

death  and  the  consequent  inteimption  of  the  vomance.    Aiguiag 

backwards,  this  death  used  to  be  put  at  about-  lafio;  but  Jean 

de  Meun's  own  work  has  lecenlAy  been  dated  earlier,  and  so  the 

composition  of  the  first  part  has  been  thrown  back  to  a  period 

before  r24o.    The  author  represents  himself  aa  having  dreamed 

the  dream  which  furnished  the  substance  of  the  poem  ia  his 

twentieth  year*  and  as  having  set  to  work  to  "  rhyme  it "  five 

years  later.    The  later  and  longer  part  of  the  Roman  shows 

signs  of  greater  intellectual  vigour  and  wider  koofvlcdfe  than  the 

earlier  and  shorter,  but  Guillaume  de  Lorri^b  tn  all  appearance 

more  original.    The  great  features  of  Us  four  or  five  thoussnd 

lines  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  extrancdinaiy  vividness  and 

beauty  of  his  word-pictures,  in  which  for  oolouTj  ireshnfis 

and  individuality  he  has  not  many  rivals  except  ii»  the  greatest 

masters,  and,  secondly,  the  iashlnn  of  allegorical  presentation, 

which,  hackneyed  and  wearisome  as  it  afterwards  became, 

was  evidently  in  his  time  new  and  striking.    There  are  of  course 

traces  of  it  before,  as  in  some  fomanocs,  auch  aa  those  of  Raoul 

de  Houdenc,  in  the  troubadours,  and  in  other  writers;  but  it 

waa  unquestionably  Guillaume  de  Lonis  who  fixed  tha  style. 

For  an  attempt  to  identify  Guillaume  de  -Lorris  aee  L.  Jany, 
Cuiilamu  de  Lorrii  et  U  testament  d*Alpkmm  do  PoiiUrs  (1881}. 
Also  Paulin  Paris  in  the  Hist,  liu,  de  la  mnce,  vol.  <xiiL 

GUILLAUIIB  BB  PALBBHB  (William  or  Paierns).  hero  of 
romance.  The  French  verse  romance  was  written  at  the  desire 
of  a  Countess  Yolande,  generally  identified  w-ith  Yolande, 
daughter  of  Baldwin  IV.,  count  of  Flanders.  The  English  poen 
in  alliterative  verse  was  written  about  2350  by  a  poet  called 
William,  at  the  desire  of  Hum|Jirey  Bohun,  earl  of  Herelcxd, 
(d.  1361).  Guillaume,  a  fotmdling  suppwed  to  be  of  low  degree, 
ia  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  bf  Rome,  and  loves 
his  daughter  Melior  who  is  destined  for  a  Greek  pcittce.  The 
lovers  flee  into  the  woods  disguised  in  bear-skins.  Alfonso, 
who  is  Guillaumc's  opusin  and  a  Spanish  prince,  has  beea 
changed  into  a  wolf  by  his  step-mother's  enchantments.  He 
provides  food  and  protection  for  the  fugitives,  and  CuiOaunie 
eventually  triumphs  over  Alfonso'a  father,  and  wins  back  froo 
him  his  kingdom.  Ihe  benevolent  werwolf  is  ditenchanted, 
and  marriea  GuiOaume'a  sister. 

See  GtaOawm  de  Paleme,td.  H.  Michelant  (Soc  d.  anc.  textes  fr.. 
1876):  Hist.  iSCde  la  Franee,  xxHL  829;  Wkiam  of  PaUrme,  ed. 
Sir  F.  Madden  (Roxburahe  Club,  1832).  and  W.  W.  Skeat  (E.  £. 
Text  Soc.,  extra  aeries  No.  1,  1867) (  M.  Kaluaa,  In  ,fiiij^  Smdun 
(Hdlbronn.  iv.  196).  The  prooe  vcrrio»  of  the  French  luiwarr 
printed  by  N.  Bonfoaa,  passed  through  aeveral  editxHia. 

GUILUVXB  D^ORAirOB  <d.  8ia)»  also  known  mn  Guiflaumi 
Fiecabiace«:St  GuiUauPtede.GeUonf;,  end  the  Masquia  nn  ceoit 


'  OtHUAtniE  trORANBBO 


ms 


■B,  wu  iIb  EoUnl  GfUre  of  (be  loutlMni  cyde  tf  Fmch 
nipuici,  called  by  tba  litiira  lbs  fufc  oi  Gaiib  <le  If oofluB. 
Tlic  c><J<  oi  CuilUuDt  hu  nmn  aaity  tl^  Ibo  oUicr  fmt 
qrcla  ol  QurtcNflne  or  «f  Dodo  de  Maycncv,  tba  vuiBU 

pocBV  which  compoM  it  fOirnuTI;  brmncha  oi  the  £uin  sloe; 
nthiT  Ibaa  jodefisaileiic  epic  pognu.  Then  eiiM  nimeniiu 
cyclic  MSS.  in  ohidi  then  ii  in  BtUopt  at  pmenliiig  ■  om- 
liouaut  kiiitiintoiliqiu  of  Cuilkuna  &nd  bii  Umily.  US.  Rajd 
u  D  li.  in  t)ie  BriUih  UuKUm  cagtiim  cifhlccU  atousiu 
srthecyck.  GuUUuBe.soaaf  Thicny«ThR)dancaDdolAld% 
(Uuabler  at  Ouulo  Muid,  *u  bom  in  tb«  noctb  of  Fnnee 
about  tb«nidiUcaUht  Sib  century.  He  becuw  oik  of  (b«  bcM 
anidien  and  tiustad  counKUen  of  CharlemafDc,  and  in  790  waa 
Bude  count  of  Toulotue,  whes  Chaiks'i  ho  Louk  Ike  Pmiu 
waa  put  uibder  hii  chaifa.  He  aubdiud  thff  Caaeou,  and 
Afft^AwA  Xaibonnc  ■^■"■^  the  ufideLl.,  In  703  Hescbam,  (be 
■ucccsH'  of  Abd.al'Rab2nan  11.,  proclaimed  a  holy  wu  againat 
Ibc  Chiiatianl,  and  ooltrcted  an  anny  of  iod,oc»  men,  hall  of 
■hicfa  wu  directed  atataic  lbs  Uoidaia  of  the  Aatuiia*,  wbilo 
Ibc  Mceod  innded  Fraois,  peneuadn^  a*  far  u  Nvlwane. 
CaillaumtiMt  Ibe  iovidiri  near  the  civer  Orbleui,  at  Viliedlifnc, 
wbeie  he  «>  delcitfit,  but  only  alter  an  obitintte  irtiitaiKe 
which  to  far  eabaualed  ihe  Saraniu  that  ibey  weie  DompcUed  U 
Rtnu  to  Spain.  He  look  Barcelona  from  IbeSaiaceuin  Soj, 
■od  in  Ibc  neat  year  iounded  the  Booaatciy  of  Getlone  (now  Saint 
Ouilbcm-leD^ri),  aIwhichbebHU»LBenlMrinSg6.  He 
died  there  in  the  odour  ol  unctity  m  Iba  >Slh  of  May  Sii. 
.  No  lesa  than  thirteen  hiilorictl  pct*oiu|e*  beuins  Ibe  name 
•f  WlUiam  (GuiUaomc)  have  bean  Ibougbl  by  ntisiH  crilici 
IB  have  tbeii  ahare  in  the  fonnattan  of  the  legeod.  WiUiaa, 
oDunt  of  FiDVence,  wn  of  Sou  IL,  a(ain  ddivend  aoutlicm 
France  from  a  Saracen  invaaion  by  hii  victory  at  Fraiinet  in 
g7j,  and  ended  hii  lile  in  a  doiiter.  William  Tow.head  {TtU 
i'tbmft),  duke  of  Aquitaine  (d.  qSj),  ahawcd  a  fidelity  to  L«ia 
IV.  patillelcd  by  Guiliiume  d'Orange'a  aenricc  to  Louit  the 
Pkuu.    The  cycle  of  twenty  or  mors  cjtsituiu  which  lorm  lbs 

of  the  uuth  ol  France,  [rom  the  battle  of  Poitien  ()Ji)  under 
Clurlea  Martet  onwardg,  and  OD  theFlendiconciual  of  Calakmia 
from  the  Saiacm.  In  (he  Notae  veraioa  ol  the  Canriingian  epic 
CuiUaim*  appcati  in  hi*  proper  hiitotical  cnTiroBnent,  ai  ■ 
chitl  uikdet  tfharlenupiei  but  be  playi  a  leadinj  part  in  the 
CnntHHmttU  LcBfs,  deicrihing  the  fonnal  aHociatkmi  of 
Louia  (be  Piou  in  the  empire  at  Aii  (813.  the  you  after  Ouil- 
Uiune'l  death),  and  after  the  battle  of  AHacwu  it  ^  from  the 
cvperor  Louii  that  be 


ill  IV.,  and 
of  Louii  tl 


Guillauitte  witb  the  champion 
am  the  laci  that  be  wu  the  military  and  civil 
Pioua,  who  wu  titular  king  of  Aquitame 
I  the  time  when  be  waa'tbree  yeara  old- 
Tbe  iaconsiilenda  between  the  real  and  the  epic  GiuUaume 
uc  often  left  itandiDg  in  tlie  poema.    The  penonagn  uaodated 
nth  Guniaume  in  hi>  Spanltb  wan  belong  Do  Provence,  and 
have  namc«  conoaoa  In  ibe  uuth.    Tlie  moit  [aoiou*  of  Ibue 
ace  Beiivc*  de  ConlaIchi^  Erauid  de  GIioik,  Garin  d'An^n, 
AUMf  I*  cbf  tif ,  n  called  from  hii  long  captivity  nitb  (be  Siraceni. 
The  lepante  eaiataace  of  Aimer,  who  refused  to  alecp  under  a 
iDof,  and  apent  liii  whole  Life  in  wining  acaiuit  the  inlitkl,  ii 
proved.     He  wu  Hadtteauu',  count  of  Narbonne,  who  in 
and  Sio  wai  one  of  the  leadei*  MDt  by  Louii  agunit  Toit 
No  doubt  the  othen  had  bialnrical  prototype*.    In  the  h> 
of  the  Iriiairci  they  became  all  btotbcn  of  Gialiauioe, 
KHU  of  Aymeri  de  Narbonne,'  the  grandson  ol  Girin  de  Mongh 
and  hii  wife  Ennenjait.    Neveitbelen  when  CuiUaunie  v 
help  fnm  Louit  the  emperar  he  finda  all  hia  reJatiOEa  in  Laon, 
in  accordance  nith  hia  hiiloric  Frankiih  origiiL 


brilliant 


»  theac 


Bilerof  Bonifict,  lung  erf  Ibe  Lombinli,  and  of  their  chili 
tith  llalietiler,  Blancnelleur,  n  lepmenied  Ai  (he  wife  0 
PlouL    The  openini  of  thlt  poem  liirniibBd.  though  <nd 


BBtiR  of  the  ityaiirilM  id 


The  central  fact  of  Ibe  fOi  of  GirflUnDie  b  the  battle  of  the 

Archamp  or  AliaouB,  in  whkh  peiiihed  Cuillauine'i  heroic 

nephew,  Veriao  or  Viviei^  a  lacond  Roland.     At  tbe  eleventh 

hour  he  aummooed  Guillaume  to  hii  help  againit  tbe  overwhetm- 

ing  loTCea  of  Cb^  Sancena.     Guillaame  ertived  too  late  to  help 

Vivien,  wva  htmielf  defeated,  and  returned  alone  to  hi*  wife 

Guibourc,  leaving  bis  knighu  all  dead  or  priaoneri.    Tbii  event 

'  ~  :d  in  a  Norman-Frencfa  Iranicr^  of  an  old  French 

dt  tiilt,  the  Ckaittiui  it  IfifoiBe— which  only  waa 

btougbl  10  hgfat  in  1701  at  the  lale  ol  the  booki  of  Sir  Heniy 

Hops  Edwatdel— in  the  CmftniHl  VMh,  a  recesiion  of  an  older 

French  cbanHm  aivd  in  Aliutnt.     Aiijtaiu  continoca  the  itoiy, 

Sing  how  QuilLiuoe  obtained  reinfoccementi  fram  Laon,  aiid 

iw,  with  [be  help  of  the  comic  hero,  tbe  scullion  Raiomiart 

Rennewait,  he  avenged  the  defeat  of  Aliscam  and  hii  nqihcw'i 

death.    Rainouart  turni  out  to  be  the  blather  of  G^iiUaume^ 

Guibourc,  who  wu  before  her  marriage  tbe  Saracen  piinceu 

encbantieu  Orable.    Too  other  poems  are  com 

iatec  eiploits.  La  Balaiili  Lafuijtr,  the  work  01 

Sicilian  poet,  Jendeu  de  Brie  (fL  1  i;o),  and  £<  if flHfe 

The,  ituing.point  ol  Herbert  le  due  of  Daminailin  (9.  iijo) 

la  Fouani  da  CaniU  (Candle  •  Gandia  In  Spain?)  ii  the  retain 

Df  CuiDaume  from  (be  battle;  and  (be  Italian  compilation 

I  flabntfi,  bued  on  Ibew  and  other  (kuuBiu,  (eems  in  unM 

cepreacBt  an  eatliei  tiadilien  (ban  tbe  later  ol  the  Fmch 

r,  atthougk  Its  author  Andrea  di  BiTbciino  wrote  towards 

.  of  Ihe  14th  century.     The  minnctingcr  Wolfram  von 

■bach  ^sed  his  WaUlulm  on  a  Frcndi  original  whicb 

and  the 


>rthe  A 


Tbe  VI 


fn  tbe  itory  of  Ibe  defeat  of  Aliic 

separately  have  occupied  many  ciitica.  Aliscani  (Aleschans, 
Alyscamps,  Glysii  Campi)  wu,  however,  genenlly  taken  to 
repmenl  the  bailie  of  Villedaigne,  and  to  take  Its  name  from 
the  famous  cemetery  outside  Ailei.  Wolfiiim  von  Eichenbacl 
entions  (he  tombs  which  itodded  tbe  field  of  battle, 
ons  that  thij  iradiUoa  wu  nor  unusaneble  were  nol 
„  befoie  the  discovery  of  the  CharnuH  di  ICi;ftiMe,  which, 
allhough  preserved  in  a  very  comipl  form,  represents  the  earliest 


:  of  the  f 


le  begin- 


u  probable  (hat  the  Arcbant 
hcndqu^rters  at  Tortou,  and 
that  Guillaume  slatted  from  Barcelona,  not  from  Orange,  to 
nephew's  help.    The  account  of  the  disaster  wu  modified  by 

judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  C*aB(iiti  ile  IfiDoiM  two  con- 
utive  accounts  (11.  45o-i]s6  and  11.  1J16-1410}  of  the  fight 
appear  to  be  set  nde  by  side  u  if  they  were  separate  episodes. 
Lt  Courotmtmenl  Ltryi.  already  mentioned.  It  CiarrBtdilflma 
(nth  centniy)  In  whicb  OuiDaume,  vrbo  had  been  forjotten  In 
the  distribution  of  fiefs,  enumeratca  his  services  to  Ihe  terrified 
Loa's,  and  Allicfu  (nth  century),  with  the  earlier  Cloncim,  ate 
imong  (he  fines!  of  the  French  epic  poems.  The  figutr  of 
i'ivien  ii  among  Ihe  most  hemic  elaborated  by  (be  fnmfrei, 
ind  tbe  giant  lUinouart  hu  more  Iban  •  louch  of  Rabelaisian 
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ed.  il.  Suchier  (Sec 
fncaint  datuig  Iroi 

La  Pfitt  i'Ora*H  I. 


ical  teu  ol  Mmt  (Halle   i»ej   vol   L)  i; 
^gaclasiidF  Rascb  Idfi^v  and 
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iHi^l;  Ui  B»/D«f«  I'rr™  I., I.  C. 
wbuludq  apq  1.  V.  raiiuBi,  Up4il.i  And  Kn^v  iiKs.sr  I  ..,r^H 
rf*»'ilioi««(ChiiwkkPfM^lsoj),.l,_-.vlU-ritivr.Mi-\.r  ,.,  .'  ■  .™ 
(™iiii.  397-*'*)-     Tl«  """111  Ijrjjich  nf  lii.-  A'mfarnjiii.r  ^d. 

/WsinutiiaililcdbvJ.G.  I»>b  |tiui.,en.i.  1117;.  A.  j 

5«  C.  mvillMt.  BluU  lut  «  JUl  IMT  tj  tllo  «^rJ.  li.^mi 
(MoBIpcUiv,  1876)1  W.  I.  A.  Jonckblotl.  CaJIcMmr  eOrawfC 
h  vdIi.,  1S54.  "nic  Hacucf;  I-  (Vio  [po  ior  W.  Volk),  £'ir» 
Wilktlm,  m  AniUHien  MftniuT.  1865I:  P.  Puji.  [□  SM  Ul.  £ 
Ja  FnuH  (vol.  nli.,  iSu);!- GniiiFr,  ^M^  frutojiu  (vd.  iv., 
■nd  ed^  ItSl) :  R.  Wt£,  I%>  -mfj  dlicanri  (^jl»(u  d,  WOUmt 

eSrt  Si.  \'1SS  fesSI-JSP  i."K!i.  s 

KU.  iaJ<i.  O'duIouk,  ivo>);  p.  BcclH,  iXi  aian.  WObJmittf  »■ 
art  BOMtni  lu  WXkIm  irm  BMum  llhllc,  tSnt),  ind  Da 
iiU/imAiiraW  Satnlnn  <mt  irim  >r<UM  (lUfe,  II98I:  A. 
iBumy,  -'  Eiiidti  hi  I*  cyck  di  Gailluat  m  ceart  >wi^  (U 
JCnHwd,  vdU.  is  and  36,  |ga6>iS4;};  H.  Suchiir,  "  RcdwrcbEi 
•ur  .  .  .  GuDlaDiiH  d'Onngo  (In  AnKUu,  voL  ji.  igcj).  The 
cokcIhImu  inlvtd  ir  bv  (•riicr  wriim  ur  nmbnid  bv  Jo«ph 
BUic  1b  lbs  int  mlune,  "  Ls  Cy^  d*  GuilUuiae  d'Onnn  " 
(I9<it),  Id  Ui  UHnte  HSP"-  ">  "t"^  >"  u»«iiKti  «.ib^  ihu 
Oh  tytlt  el  GuiDuiK  d'OnoR  grew  up  rounil  ilw  wuhu  dinm 
on  Ilw  (Jlgriin  route  to  ^01  Oiln  of  Provens  ind  Siinl  Jjuh  of 
CsnpcMt^-^hit  the  ftmim  rfc  (cib  kit,  in  fart.  Ibe  pndnct 
tl  ink  ud  litb  cMtKy  liumhei,  Bpliiitiii(  local  ecclniiBlal 
mdiiiou,  ud  wse  mm  divriiioid  liwa  luUiir  pgemi  dctint  l»ck 
perbapi  ID  llw  liletime  of  CinUiuiae  U  TaulaiK.  iIk  ■ubi  ef 

OUllLBMOT  (Fi.  tumtnuH  >),  tbe  nimc  ucepled  hyceuty 
tU  Diodera  luthon  foi  i  lu-biid,  tbe  Colyailmi  Iroiit  of 
Liaoieus  and  the  Vria  Iniie  al  Lathim,  which  nowadays  ii 
Kem>  seldom  if  evei  (0  bcai  >isoag  ihoH  who,  tiom  thcii  voca- 
lion,aTe  moit  converunt  ifiih  it ,  though,  acuirdiiig  to  WiUughby 
>Dd  Ray  bis  tiaiuUlot,  it  was  in  theii  lime  so  called  "  by  Ihoic 
oitfortbumbertaDdautDurbaio."  Aiound  the  coaiU  of  Britain 
it  11  variously  known  as  tbe  trowl,  kiddaw  tv  skiddaw,  langy 
(d.  Ice.  Lanpia),  Uvy,  mariock,  muire.  scout  {(i.  Coox), 
Bcutlock,  litany,  tinker  01  linkeishiic  astl  wiUock.  In  foimei 
days  the  guillemot  yearly  frequented  the  di£a  on  many  parts 
of  the  Briilsh  coaiis  in  countless  multitudes,  *nd  tbii  a  still 
the  case  in  the  noithun  parts  oi  tbt  Doited  Kiufdom;  but 
moie  to  the  louthwanl  neaily  aU  ita  imallei  Mlliemenu  have 
bceD  tendered  ulteily  desolate  by  tbe  vanlon  and  cnicl  datiuc- 
liOD  of  their  tenants  during  Ihs  bleeding  Kason,  and  even  the 

Ihinned  that,  but  toi  the  inteivenlion  oi  the  Sea  Biids  Fiescrva- 
rovided  under  pMiaUy 


Part  of  Ibt  guillemot'!  hiitoiy  is  itill  lillle  understood.  We 
know  tbit  jt  aidvca  at  its  wonted  breeding  slationa  <m  ili 
tcciulomed  day  in  spring,  tbat  it  remains  Ibeie  till,  toward*  Ch« 
end  of  the  lummer,  its  young  are  hatched  and  abb,  aa  they  sooA 
ue,  to  encounter  liie  perils  of  a  seaiarint  life,  when  away  go  alt, 
partDts  and  progeny.  After  that  time  it  commonly  happens 
Uut  a  few  aiamplea  are  scsaskmally  met  wltb  in  biyi  md  abaUow 
waters.  Tempestuous  wealber  wjb  drive  ashore  a  luge  number 
tn  a  state  of  utter  dcslitutian— maoy  ol,  them  indenl  are  not 
uolrcqueolly  washed  up  dead — but  wh*>  beawK*  of  tbe  bulk. 
at  the  birds,  not  neiely  the  conpuatively  leir  tbmisanda  that 
at  nallvei  of  Britain,  bat  tbe  tens  and  hundreds  of  thoUsaods, 
not  to  say  milUons,  that  are  in  summer  denlsens  of  more  northern 
btitudes,  no  one  can  say.  This  mystery  is  DM  petulisr  to  the 
is  thared  by  all  the  Alti4at  tbit  lahabi 


icOcetn.    Eumplts  stray  every  K: 
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ever.  Heme  FD  be  eecnate  with  oe  deri^^  fr 
niCiilUM.  or  Sw«Tni»PFIilHnt  tpCliilt.    1 

ince  betvteo  ttw  Prc'iKh  (MUnuil  anj  GmSat 
tbe  EatUsk  wjlhck  (anocVr  name  fat  the  hi 


Biieaj,  are  tound  sfl  tbt  OMSK  ol  Spciii  ud  Pnlsgil,  cms 
the  MeAtemnean  and  reach  IliHtn  watna,  ar,  keeping  linlwr 
Buth,  may  even  touch  the  Mideirai,  Canaries  or  Abiis,  hut 
tbeae  bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  mighty  hosts  of  wbeia 
they  an  Ulenlly  the  "  icouti,"  and  wlioae  posiUon  and  novt< 
menta  they  no  more  repeat  than  do  the  vedettes  of  s  wd' 
appointed  amy-  Tbe  oommAa  g\]il1emot  of  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is  letdaced  fanhet  iwnhward  by  »  speda  with  t  Moila 
bill,  the  U.  am  or  U.  lfwa<UM  of  orntholagists,  aiu!  on  llR 
weUcoaitofNonhAaMilcabyiber/.  (D/i/crmfs.  Tbchibiti 
of  all  tbne  ar*  eWMtlally  ike  larje,  and  the  structutit  tem- 
btaaea  between  aB  of  then  uul  the  Auks  Is  so  great  Ibit  sevtid 
ajntnutku  have  lelegiled  them  lo  tbe  genus  AU*,  toifininf 
the  geau  Utit  to  the  guUfemMa  ol  anothei  greup,  of  wkich 
the  type  Is  tbe  U.  fjlUi,  the  MKk  gviUFrDat  ol  Britiib  aulhen, 
tbe  dovekey  OI  Qreolind  tloveel  sailon,  the  lyMr  ol  Shellan^en. 
This  binl  auumee  in  tammet  an  eatirriy  blai±  plumage  iritli 
the  eKeptlon  of  a  while  paCcb  «n  each  win;,  while  in  ■inter 
it  Is  beautifully  maibled  with  white  and  Mack.  Allied  10  it 
ai  ipecies  or  geographical  race*  aia  the  U.  matntU,  U,  lafuxte 
and  U.  corbt.  AU  IfaOH  differ  fFom  the  larger  guiUeiKili  by 
laying  two  or  three  tggt,  whidi  ere  generally  plated  la  une 
secure  niche,  while  the  memben  at  tbe  other  gnwp  lay  but  1 

ilngleegg.whidiiilnvariaWyeiposedonsbBrrledge.     

OniLLOCHB,  a  Ftenth  mud  for  an  01 
or  carved,  which  wsa  one  ol  the  principal  detorallTe  utmB 
employed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  temples  or  on  their  vuo. 
Gullkiehes  ate  singia,  donbit  «  triple;  they  coniBl  of  a  seria 
of  circles  equMlsIant  one  from  the  other  and  cTKlosed  in  a  bmd 
■hid  wmdi  round  them  and  interlace*.  This  gulUocbc  il 
of  Ailatk  nfgin  and  wal  largUy  employed  in  the  deeoriiionol  ik 
Aajyrtan  palacea,  where  it  was  probeMy  copied  f  rom  ChaWatai 
wotk,  aa  there  D  an  early  example  at  Eiech  whicli  dates  from  ttt 
lime  of  Gudea  (11^4  «.c,>.  Tlie  orHaiBeni  ei  painted  by  lie 
Greek*  has  almost  emtiidy  dluppeawd,  but  traces  are  fomd  ii 
tin  temple  of  Nemesis  al  Rhamnus;  and  on  tbe  teira-cotts  di^ 
by  whkh  the  Lmbet  roofs  of  Gieek  temples  were  protected,  ii  ii 
painted  In  colours  which  tte  almost  as  briBiant  as  when  Gnl 
ptodoced,tho«ooflheTieHSutyDfGeliai01ymirfabeingofgiat 

beaaty.    The»e eiamples are  double gu" "* 

dnJes,  eadh  with  aa  indepebdem  inie 

by  >  amsll  arc  wlih  pabnelte  inside;  in  both  the  single  and  d«iut 
gniUocfaes  of  Greek  work  there  is  a  Bower  hi  the  centre  of  the 
circles.  In  the  triple  guilloche,  the  centre  mn  of  drdes  nwo 
half^ray  belweeo  the  others,  and  tbe  endotlng  hand  iroidi 
diagraaby  both  Ways,  fnterUcing  ailertiaiily.  The  best  eanif* 
tt  t»e  triple  gutltocbe  Is  that  which  is  eatvtd  on  tbe  lonis  mooU- 
ln(  ol  the  base  and  on  the  sb«11  codvm  mouldiBg  above  tl« 
ecMnai  of  the  capitals  ol  the  cohmias  of  the  Ereththeo*  at 
Athens.  It  was  largely  employed  in  Roman  work,  and  tbe  ii(il|e 
guilloche  is  found  almost  nniversally  as  a  border  in  raoaM 
pavements,  bM  only  In  Italy  but  throughout  Eutope.  In  Ihe 
Reniisiance  in  Italy  It  wm  sJso  >  favourite  enrichnwnl  ll« 
borden  and  occasioliatty  in  France  and  England. 

amuon,   mahib  nicolab  irLTnniB   (iTte-ihr). 

FteniJi  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  isl  of  Janoary  itta- 
He  was  librarian  and  almoner  in  the  bousebtrid  of  (be  princes)  i* 
Lamballe,  and  when  in  i/gj  she  was  eiccuted,  he  fled  to  the 
provlBcea,  where  under  the  name  ol  Pastd  he  pndised  mediciK- 
A  man  of  facBe  eonicienct.  he  aflerwaida  served  io  lum  uihW 
Napoleon,  the  Qourboni  and  the  Orlcanists.  and  beeame  cuma 
St  Denis,  bishop  of  Morocco  and  deaa  ol  the  Sotbonne. 
Among  his  many  literary  worti  area  dSKIiiM  in  W  ^  ff 
._..,  „^.  ■'—^:rri--— loo  o(  Cyprian  with  BDteadfe." 


1  and  umicd 


BmUOBMMf  Ih*  tulnuBCBt  Iw  InllcUng  capital  pin^ 
meat  by  decapltatloB,  IntrodocHl  into  Prance  al  the  period  of  It* 
Revolnlion.  It  canals  of  two  upright  posts  somonitted  by  1 
cross  beam,  and  grooved  so  as  to  guije  an  obUque-edged  knil^ 
the  back  of  which  is  heavily  weighted  (a  make  U  laU  awlftly  u4 
withloR**benlbe<Hdbywtiidtiti>Md*ki(llslM(B.  So" 
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IMoO^e  the.inventioa  of  the  machine  ta  the  Peniuwi  *»<! 
previous  te  the  period  wb«o  it  obtained  noloriety  under  iu 
present  oune  it  had  been  in  use  in  Scotland*  England  and  vai^oua 
parts  oi  the  continent.  There  i»  still  preserved  in  tbe  antiquaiian 
museum  ol  Edinburgh  the  rude  guillotine  called  the  **  nuiiden  " 
by  which  the  legent  Morton  was  decapitated  in  1581.  %hf  lot 
persons  decapitated  by  the  Scottish  "  maiden  **  were  the  loarquis 
of  AxgyU  in  z66i  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Ai;^!^  in  1685. 
It  would  appear  that  no  aimilar  mafhine  was  ever  in  SM)er»l 
use  in  Bnglandi  but  until  1650  there  existed  in  t^e- forest 
of  Uardwick,  which  was  coextensive  with  the  parish  ai 
Halifax,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  a  mode  of  trial  and  execution 
called  the  gibbet  law,  by  which  a  felon  convicted  of  theft  within 
the  liberty  was  snntciiced  to  he  decapitated  by  c  machine  called 
the  Halifax  gibbet.  A  print  of  it  is  contained  in  a.smaU  book 
called  Salifflx  and  its  Gibbet  Law  (170&),  and  in  Gibapo's  edition 
of  Camden's  Britanma  (173a).  In  Getmany  the  maehine  was  in 
general  use  during  the  middle  ages,  under  the  mmi^  of  the  Didtt 
the  Hokd  or  the  OoMfra,  Two  old  German  engravings,  the«n« 
1^  George  Penez^  who  died  in  isSfia  And  the  other  hy  Heinrkh 
Aldegrever,  with  the  date  1555,  riq>rcseat  the  death  «f  p.  sob  of 
Titus  Manlius  by  a  similar  instnunent,  and  it^  emplit^neAtfor 
the  execution  of  a.  Spartan  is  the  ««bject  of.  the  engn^vmg  of  the 
eighteenth  symbol  in  the  volume  entitled  Symbolicae  quaeslitmf 
ds  universo  g/cmrft  by  AfhiUes  Bocchi  (jsjs).  From  the  ^th 
century  it  was  uaed  in  ttajy  under  the  name  of  Uamuia  for  the 
execution  of  criminals  of  noble  birtlL  The  Ckr^mque  de  /«^ 
d'Antcn,  first  published  in  iZm  gives  minute  details  of  aneiecu* 
tion  in  which  it  was  employed  at  Geiwa  in  15^7;.  aod.  k  is 
elaborately  described  by  P^re  Jeai|i  Baptiste  Labat  in  his  Ycy§i 
tn  Espagiu  et  en  Italic  en  17 ja.  It  t»  mentioned  by  J^oquea. 
visoomte  de  Puys^gur,  in  his  Jiimoirti  as  in  use  hi  the  south  of 
France,  and  he  describes  the  eatscution  by  it  of  Marshsl  Moatr 
morency  at  Toujouse  in  1^7.  For  about  a  century  it  had,  how* 
evec*  fallen  into  general  disuse  on  the  continent;  and  Dt 
Guillotine,  who  first  suggested  its  use.in  modem  times,  is  said 
to  have  obtained  his  information  regarding  it  from  the  description 
of  an  execution  that  took  place  at  Milan  In  1709,  contained  in 
an  anonymous  work  entitled  Voya^  kistoriqMU  et  pelitiqiig  di 
Suism,  d*Jtalie,  et  d*AUemagne»., 

Guillotine,  who  was  bom  at  Saintcs^  May  38, 173S,  and  elected 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1769,  bfought  forward  on  the 
xst  December  of  that  year  two  piopoaitioos  regardh^  capital 
puniahment,  the  second  of  which,  was  that,  ^^  in  all  cases  of 
capital  puniahment  it  shall  be  of  the  same  kind — that  is,  decapita- 
tion—and  it  shall  be  executed  bymeans  of  n  machine,"  The 
icasQOS  urged  in  support  of  this  prppositioa  were  thai  in  cases 
of  capital  punishment  the  privilege  of  eaecution  by  dscspitation 
should  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  nobles,  and  that  it  ws4 
desirable  to  render  the  process  o(  execution  as  swift  andpfJnkss 
as  .possible.  The  debate  was  brought  to  a  sudden  tenninatian 
in  pealis  of  Uughtec  caused  by  aa  indiscreet  scfeience  of  Dr 
Guilfetine  to  his  qpachine,  but  his  ideaa  seem  gsadmally  to  bav^ 
leavened  the  minds  of  the  Assembly,  and  after  various  debates 
decapitation  was  adopted  as  the  n»ethod  of  exeoitkHi  in  the 
penal  oode  which  became  law  on  the  6th  October  1791.  At  first 
it  was  intended  that  decapitation  should  he  by  theaword,  but 
on  account  of  a  memorandun;  by-M.  Sanion,  the  executioner, 
pginting  out  the  expense  and  'certain  other  inconveniences 
attending  that  method,  the  Assembly  referred  the  question  to  a 
committee,  at  whose  request  Dr  Antoine  .Louis,  secretscy  to  the 
Academy  of  Surgeons,  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the  subject. 
Without  mentioning  the  name  of  Guillotine,  it  recoasmended  the 
adoption  of  an  instrument  simiUr  to  that  which  was  fonserly 
suggested  by  him.  The  Assembly  depded  in  favour  of  the  report, 
and  the  contract  was  offered  to  the  person  who  usually  provided 
the  instruments  of  juitice;  but,  ss  l¥S  terms  were  considered 
exorbitant,  an  agreement  was  ultimately  come  to  with  a  German 
of  the  name  of  Sdimidt,  who,  under  the  direction  of  M,  Louis, 
furnished  a  machine  for  each  of  the  French  dcpartmaitS4  After 
satisfactory  experiments  had  been  made  with  the-  ipachine  on 
severs)  ;de^  hodies  in  the  hospital  of  Bic£t^e,  it  was.wect^  oa 


thePboede  

on  the  asih  April  t7«a.    Whik  tbe  flxp^'mnnta  regarding  Ub 

machine  were  heing  carried  on,  it  received  the  nsne  LtmiseMe 

OCXs  PflitM  UuUm,  but  the  mind  of  the  nation  seems  soon  tp 

luve  revtrted  |o  GulUothie,  who  first  suggested  iu  use;  and  in 

the  Journal  dts  rthofMtims  de  P^rit  lor  sMh  April  1791  it  is 

mentioned  as  h  ptUhtim,  a  name  which  it  thenceforth  bone 

both  popularly  and  offidally.    In  1795  the  question  was  much 

debated  )u'tQ  whether  or  not  dotth  by  tli«;gitfilotin6  «bs  in- 

stsAtspeMis,  and  hi  supfxtrt  «l  the  ntgstive  side  the  case  ttf 

Cbarlotte^  Cevday  frSs  adduced  whose  ctentenance,  it  is  said, 

)>liishad  as  if  with  indignation  when  the  exeeutaoner,  holding  up 

the  hesd  to  thepubHcgaae,  struck  it  with  his  fist.  Theconnexion 

of  the  instnunent  with  the  hodrrois  of  the  Revolution  has  hindered 

its  iptrodtlction  intO[  other  cduntriss,  but  in  1853  it  was  adopted 

und^  the  name  of  falUefnoert  ot  FaUheil  by  the  kingdom  of 

Saxoay;  and  it  is  used  for  the  execution  of  sentences  of  death 

in  France,  Belgium  and  some  parts  of  Germany.    It  has  often 

been  sUted  that  Dr  GuiUotine  perished  by  the  instrument  wl^ 

hears  his  name,  bat  it  b  beyond  question  that  ho  survived  the 

Revolution  and  died  a  oaturai  deatk  in  1824. 

See  SMHbt,  RiJIeiBipits  kiitaHfues  et  fAysieloAnm  skr  U  suppUa 
de  la  MmHlotime  (1795) ;  Sue,  O/mitm  sur  U  sufphee  de  la  tuwotineu 
(1796);  R6veiII^Finae,  Etude  biograpkique  sur  CuiOeUne  (Paris, 
t8$l):  Notice  kistoriaue  et  ^ysiologique  sur  te  supplici  de  ta  guil- 
Mtrne  (Paris,  1830):  Louis  Duboist  Recherches  kisteriques  et  ^sitn 
l0Cique»  sur  ta  guMoUme  et  dOnuls  sur  Samseu  (Paris,  1843);  and  a 
paper  by  J.  W.  Croker  ia  the  Quarteriy  Reeiem  for  December  1843. 
reprinted  separately  in  1850  under  the  title  The  Guittoline,  a  HsUmcal 
Essay, 

GUILT,  a  lapse  from  duty,  a  crime,  now  usually  the  fact  of 
wilful  wrong-doing,  the  condition  of  heing  guilty  of  a  crime, 
hence  conduct  deserving  of  punishment.  Tlie  O.  Eng.  form 
of  the  word  is  gylt.  The  New  English  DiaUmary  rcfeets  for 
phonetic  ressons  the  usually  accepted  connexion  with  the 
Teutonic  root  tflU',  to  pay,  seen  in  Ger.  gelten,  to  be  of  vahie, 
Celdt  mont^y.  payment,  English  "  yield." 

OUIMARAES  (sometimes  written  GuimaTaeHs)^  a  town  of 
northern  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Braga,  formerly  included  in 
the  province  of  £ntrc-Mioho>e-Douro;  36  m.  NX  of  Oporto 
by  the  Trofa-Guimar&cs  branch  of  the  Oporto-Corunna  railway^ 
Pop.  (1900)  9i<H«  Gttimar2es  is  a  very  ancient  town  with 
Moorish  fortifications;  and  even  the  quarters  which  are  locally 
described  as  "  new  "  date  partly  from  the  x  5th  century.  It 
occupies  a  low  hill,  skirted  on  the  north-west  by  a  small  tributary 
of  the  river  Ave.  The  citadel,  founded  in  the  nth  century  by 
Count  Henry  of  Btirgundy,  was  in  1094  the  birthplace  of  his 
son  Alpbonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal.  The  font  in  which 
Alphonso  was  baptized  is  preserved,  among  other  interesting 
reUcs,  in  the  collegiate  churdi  of  Sanu  Maria  da  Olivcira,  "  St 
Mexy  of  the  Olive,"  a  Romanesque  building  of  the  14th  century, 
whidk  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  foundation.  This  church 
owes  its  name  to  the  legend  that  the  Visigothic  king  Wamba 
(672-68^  here  dcctiAcd  the  crown  of  Spain,  until  his  olive  wood 
spear-shkft  blossomed  as  a  sign  that  he  should  consent,  The 
convent  of  S80  Domingos,  now  a  museum  of  antiquities,  has  a 
fine  i3th-x3th  century  cloister;  the  town  hall  is  built  in  the  blend 
ol  Moorish  and  GoUhic  architecture  known  as  Manoelline. 
Guimarftcs  has  a  flourishing  trade  in  wine  and  fa^ii  produce; 
it  also  manufactures  cutlery,  linen,  leather  and  preserved  fruits. 
Near  the  town  are  Citania,  the  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Iberian 
dty,  and  the  hot  sulphurous  springs  of  Taipas,  frequented  since 
the  4th  century,  when  Ouimataes  itself  was  founded. 

QUIMARD.  KARlB  MADELQNB  (1743-1816),  tVench  dancer, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  10th  of  October  1743*-  For  twenty-five 
years  she  was  the  star  o(  the  Paris  Op^ra.  She  made  herself 
even  more  famous  by  her  love  affairs,  especially  by  her  long 
liaiso^  with  the  prince  de  Soubisc.  She  bought  a  magnificent 
heuse  at  Pantin,  and  built  a  private  theatre  connected  with  it, 
where  Colic's  Partic  de  chatse  de  Hemri  IV  which  wss  prohibited 
bi  public,  and  most  of  the  Pnrterbes  of  Catmontelle  (Louis 
Carrogis,  17x7-1806),  and  similar  licentious  performances  were 
given  to  the  delighl  of  high  society.,  to  m9t  in  defiance  of.ths 
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aiebbTflbop  of  Paris,  «fae  opeatd  «  gorgeoui  tioute  with  a  theatkv 
seating  fiva  hundred  spectatots  in  tibe  Chauss^e  d'Antin.  In  this 
Temple  of  Terpnchore,  as  she  named,  it,  the  wildest  origies  took 
pUce.  In  X 786- she  was  compelied  to  get  rid  of  the  property, 
«nd  it  was  disposed  of  by  lottery  for  her  benefit  for  the  simi  of 
300,000  francs.  Soon  after  her  retirement  in  1789  she  married 
Jean  Etienne  Despr^auz  (1748-1820),  dancer,  song-writer  and 
playwright 

I  QUIMBT,  J8AN  BAPTISTB  (1795-1871),  French  industrial 
diemist,  was  bom  at  Voiron  on  the  20th  of  July  z  795.  He  studied 
At  the  £cole  Polytechnique  in  Paris,  and  in  181 7  entered  the 
Administration  des  Poudres  et  Salp^tres.  In  i8s8  he  was 
Awarded  the  prize  offered  by  the  SocUt^  d'Enoouragement  pour 
llndustrie  Nationale  for  a  process  of  making  artificial  ultramarine 
with  all  the  properties  of  the  substance  pRpared  from  lapis 
lazuli;  and  six  ytan  Uter  he  resigned  hb  official  position  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  commercial  production  of  that 
material,  a  factory  for  which  he  established  at  Fleurieuz  sur 
SaAne.    He  died  on  the  8th  of  April  187 1. 

His  son  fiiOLE  fiiiENNB  GuOiET,  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  26th 
of  June  1836,  succeeded  him  hi  the  direcUon  of  the  factory, 
and  founded  the  Musf  e  Guimet,  which  was  first  located  at  Lyons 
in  1879  and  was  handed  over  to  the  state  and  transferred  to 
Pans  in  1885.  Devoted  to  travel,  he  a*as  in  1876  commissioned 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  study  the  religions  of 
the  Far  East,  and  the  museum  contains  many  of  the  fruits  of 
this  expedition,  induding  a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  porcelain  and  many  objects  relating  not  merely  to  the 
religions  of  the  East  but  also  to  those  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome.  He  wrote  Letires  swr  VAlffine  (187  7)  and  Promenades 
jafonaises  (1880),  and  also  some  murical  compositions,  induding 
a  grand  opera,  Tal-Tsoung  (1894). 

GUIHBA,  the  general  name  applied  by  Europeans  to  part  of 
the  western  coast  region  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  also  to  the 
gulf  formed  by  the  great  bend  of  the  coast  line  eastward  and  then 
southward.  Like  many  other  geographical  designations  the 
use  of  which  Is  controlled  ndther  by  natural  nor  political 
boundaries,  the  name  has  been  very  differently  employed  by 
different  writers  and  at  different  periods.  In  the  widest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  the  Guinea  coast  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
13"  N.  to  16^  S.,  from  the  nd^bourhood  of  theGambia  to  Cape 
Negro.  Southern  or  Lower  Guinea  comprises  the  coasts  of 
Gabun  and  Loango  (known  also  as  French  Congo)  and  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  Northern  or 
Upper  Guinea  stretches  from  the  river  Casamance  to  and  indusive 
of  the  Niger  ddta,  Cameroon  occupying  a  middle  position.  In 
a  narrower  use  of  the  name,  Guinea  is  the  coast  only  from  Cape 
Palraas  to  the  Gabun  estuary.  Originally,  on  the  other  hand, 
Cvuinea  was  supposed  to  begin  as  far  north  as  Cape  Nun,  opposite 
the  Canary  Isliands,  and  Gomes  Azurara,  a  Portuguese  hbtorian 
of  the' 1 5th  century,  is  said  to  be  the  first  authority  who  brings 
the  boundary  sOuth  to  the  Senegal.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
is  uncertain,  but  is  probably  taken  from  Qhinea,  Ginnie,  Genni 
or  Jenni,  a  town  and  kingdom  in  the  basin  of  the  Niger,  famed 
for  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants  and  dating  from  the  8th 
tentuiy  a.d.  The  name  Guinea  is  found  on  maps  of  the  middle 
6f  the  14th  century,  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  in 
Europe  tin  towards  the  dose  of  the  X5th  century.^ 

'Guinea  may,  however,  be  derived  from  Ghana  (or  Ghanata)  the 
oanc  of  the  olaest  known  tUke  in  the  western  Sudan.  Ghana  dates, 
•ceordiaK  to  tome  auUtoritieSk  from  the  mA  century  A.D.  From 
the  7th  to  the  I2tb  century  it  was  a  powcnul  empire,  its  dominions 
extending,  apparently,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Niger  bend.  At 
one  time  tcnnd  was  tndoded  within  its  borders.  Ghana  was  finally 
eomittered  by  the  Mandfingo  kings  of  Meile  in  the  15th  century.  Its 
capital,  also  called  Ghate,  was  tMeat  of  the  Ni^,  aad  is  gencnUy 

8 laced  some  200  m.  west  of  Jeond.  In  this  district  L.  D^q>lagocs 
iscovercd  in  IQ07  numerous  remains  of  a  once  extensive  city. 
#hich  he  identihed  as  those  of  Ghana.  The  ruins  lie  25  m.  W.  of 
the  Niger,  on  both  banks  of  a  marigot.  and  are  about  40  m.  N.  fa)r  E. 
of  Kultkoro  (see  La  Ciograpkie,  xvi.  329).  By  some  witters 
Ghana  dty  is,  however,  identified  with  Walata,  which  town  is  nen- 
tioaed  by  Arab  historians  as  the  capital  of  Ghanata.  The  identifica- 
tion of  Ghana  city  with  Jenh6  is  not  lustificd,  though  Idrist  seems 
feo  be  describing  JennS  when  writing  01  *'  Ghana  «he  Great.'* 


Althotq^  the  term  Giilf  of  Guiiiea  is  applied  generally  to  thai 
part  of  the  coast  south  of  C^pe  Fshnas  and  north  of  the  moath 
of  the  Congo,  particufair  indentations  har6  thdr  peculiar  dedgna- 
tlons.  The  bay  formed  by  the  configuration  of  the  land  betweea 
Cape  St  Pabi  and  the  Nun  mouth  df  the  Niger  is  known  as  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  the  name  being  that  of  the  once  powerful  native 
state  whose  territory  formerly  extended  over  the  whole  district. 
The  Bight  of  Biafra,  or  Mafra  (natmcd  after  the  town  of  Hafra  in 
southern  Portugal),  between  Capes  Formosa  and  Lopez,  is  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  it  contains  the  islands 
Fernando  Po,  Prince's  and  St  Thomas's.  The  name  Biafra-* 
as  indicating  the  country— fdl  into  disuse  in  the  later  part  ol 
the  19th  centtiry. 

The  coast  is  generally  so  low  as  to  be  visible  to  navigatot&onljr 
within  a  very  short  <U»tance,  the  mangrove  trees  bring  their 
only  sailing  marks.  In  the  Bight  of  Biafra  the  coast  forms  so 
exception,  being  high  and  bol<C  with  the  Cameroon  Mountains 
for  backgixHind.  At  Sierra  Leone  filso  there  is  high  land.  The 
coast  in  many  places  maintuns  a  dead  levd  fbr  30  to  50  m. 
inland.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxuriant  and  varied.  The 
pahn>oU  tree  is  indigenous  and  i^undant  from  the  river  Gambia 
to  the  Congo.  The  fauna  comprises  nearly  all  the  more  remariE- 
able  of  African  ammals.  The  inhabitants  are  the  true  Negio 
Slock. 

By  the  early  traders  the  coast  of  l/ppeir  Gtiinea  was  given 
names  founded  on  the  productions  characteristic  of  the  different 
parts.  The  Grain  coast,  that  part  of  the  Guinea  coast  extending 
for  500  m.  from  Sienra  Leone  eastward  to  Cape  Palmas  recriTcd 
its  name  from  the  export  of  the  seeds  of  several  plants  of  a 
peppery  character,  called  variously  graibs  of  paradise,  Guinea 
pepper  and  mdegueta.  The  name  Grain  coast  was  first  applied 
to  this  remon  In  1455.  It  was  occasionally  styled  the  Windy  or 
\^ndwaia  coast,  from  the  frequency  of  short  but  furioas 
tornadoes  throughout  the  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the  iSth 
cetatury,  Gtiinea  pepper  was  supplanted  in  Etirope  by  peppers 
from  the  East  In<fies.  The  name  now  la  sddom  tised,  the  Gnia 
coast  being  divided  between  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  republic  of  Liberia.  The  Ivor}-  coast  extends  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  3*  W.,  and  obtained  its  name  from  the  quantity  of 
ivory  exported  therefrozn.  It  is  now  a  French  possesion.  East- 
wards oft  the  Ivory  coast  are  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts.  The 
Niger  delta  was  for  long  known  as  the  Oil  rivers.  To  tm 
regions  Only  of  the  coast  is  the  name  Guinea  oflSdally  applied, 
the  French  and  Portuguese  colonies  north  of  Sierra  L«one  being 
so  styled. 

Of  the  various  names  by  whldi  the  divfeions  of  Lower  Guinea 
were  known,  Loango  was  applied  to  the  country  south  of  the 
Gabun  and  north  of  the  Congo  river.  It  is  now  chiefly  induded 
in  French  Congo.  Congo  was  used  to  designate  the  country 
immediately  south  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  ustially  spokea 
of  until  Che  last  half  of  the  S9th  century  as  the  Zaire.  Congo  ii 
flow  one  Of  the  subdivisions  of  Portugiiese  West  Africa  (see 
Angou).  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bclgiaa 
CongOi 

Few  questions  in  historical  geography  have  been  more  keenly 
discussed  than  that  of  the  ^t  discovery  of  Guinea  by  the 
navigators  of  modem  Europe.  Lancelot  Malocdio,  a  Genoese, 
in  1 270  reached  at  least  as  far  aS  the  Canaries.  The  first  direct 
attempt  to  find  a  sea  route  to  India  v»as,  it  is  said,  also  made  by 
Genoese,  Ugolino  and  Guido  de  Vivaldo,  TedisioDoria  and  othets 
who  equipped  two  galleys  and  sailed  south  along  the  African 
coast  in  lagu  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  passed  Cape  Nun 
there  is  00  trustworthy  record  of  their  voyage.  In  1546  a  Catalan 
expedition  started  for  "  the  river  of  gold  "  on  the  Guinea  coast; 
its  fate  is  unknown.  The  French  daim  that  between  1364  and 
1410  the  |>eople  of  Dteppc  sent  out  several  expeditions  to  Guinea; 
and  Jeaii  de  B^thencourt,  who  settled  in  the  Canaries  about 
1402,  niade  explorations  towards  the  south.  At  length  the 
consecu^e  efforts  of  the  navigators  employed  by  Prince  Hemy 
of  Portugal'-C^  Eannes,  Diniz  Diax.  Nuno  tristam,  Ahraro 
Fernandez,  Ctdanosto,  Usodimare  and  Diego  Gomca-— made 
known  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Gambia,  and   by  the  end 
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of  tbe  tstli  centuiy    the    whole   Rgion    was   famOiar   to 
Europeans. 

For  further  infomiatton  see  Ssnioal.Gold  Coast,  Ivory  Coast* 
FftSNca  GonntA,  Poktucubsb  Guinea.  Liberia,  &c.  For,  the 
history  of  European  dinoycries,  consult  G.  E.  de  Asorara.  Ckromka 
it  dts€cknmenl0  t  amauista  dt  Guini,  published,  with  an  IntrcH 
ductios,  by  Barros  de  Saatarem  (Paria,  184O,  English  traiudctioa, 
rfts  Disceitrf  and  Coaquesl  of  Cuimta,  by  C.  R.  Beasley  and  E. 
Prestage  (Hakluyt  Society  pubucations,  2  volsk,  London.  1896-1899). 
¥ol.  ii.  nas  an  introduction  on  the  early  history  of  African  explora- 
tion. Ac  with  fall  bibliographical  notes)*  L.  EstanceBn,  Ruhenkes 
Mr  Us  wyotes  #  dicotuerttt  iu  nnii§imrs  marmamdi  em  AlfiMU 
(Paris.  I8t2);  Villault  de  Bellefood,  JUaiim  4s$  taUes  d^Afriqu$ 
appelUes  Cuinit  (Paris,  1669);  P^  Labat.  NommlU  BtUtwm  dt 


Major.  Uf9  cf  Frimee  Henry  tlu  Nampior  (Lomfeo,  1868) :  nod  the 
elaborate  review  of  Major's  work  by  M.  Codine  u  tha  BnttetiM  ds  lo 
S9C,  dt  dog.  (1873):  A.  E.  Nordenskidld.  Prnplus  (Stockholm, 
1897):  Thf  Slory  ^  AJriea,  voL  L  (London.  189a),  edited  by  Dr 
Robert  Bflowa. 

OUIHIA;  A  gold  coin  at  one  time  current  tn  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  first  coined  in  t663,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
from  goM  imported  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Africa  by  a 
company  of  merchants  trading  under  charter  from  the  British 
crown— 'hence  the  name.  Many  of  the  first  guineas  bore  an 
dephant  on  one  side,  this  being  the  stamp  of  the  company; 
in  1675  a  castle  was  added.  Isued  at  the  same  time  as  the 
guinea  wete  five-^uinea,  two-guinea  and  half'gmnea  pieces. 
The  current  value  of  the  guinea  on  its  £rst  issue  was  twenty 
shillings.  It  was  subsidiary  tb  thei^ilver  coinage,  but  this  Utter 
was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  that  the  guinea  in  course  of 
time  became  over-valued  in  relation  to  silver,  so  much  so  that 
in  1694  it  had  risen  in  value  to  thirty  shillings.  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  silver  coinage  in  William  III.^  reign  brought  down 
the  value  of  the  guinea  to  lis.  6d.  in  1698,  at  which  it  stood  until 
1717,  when  its  value  was  filed  at  twenty-one  shillings.  This 
value  the  guinea  retained  untO  its  disappearance  from  the 
coinage.  It  was  but  coined  In  1813,  and  was  superseded  In  tSt? 
by  the  present  principal  gold  coin,  the  sovereign.  In  1718  the 
quarter-guinea  was  first  coined.  The  third-guinea  was  first 
struck  in  GeOige  III.'s  reign  (i 787).  To  George  III.'s  reign  also 
belongs  the  "  spad»-gulnea,''  a  guinea  having  the  shield  on  the 
reverse  pointed  at  the  base  or  spade-shaped.  It  is  still  customary 
to  pay  subscriptions,  professional  fees  and  hono^ria  of  all  kinds, 
In  terms  of  **  guineas,"  a  guinea  bdng  twenty-one  shillings. 

QUIKBA  FOWL,  a  well-known  domestic  gallinaceous  bird, 
so  called  from  the  country  whence  in  modem  times  it  was 
brought  to  Europe,  the  Jdckag^it  and  Avis  or  Gattina  Numidka 
of  ancient  authors.*  Little  is  positively  known  of  the  wild  stock 
to  which  we  owe  our  tame  birds,  nor  can  the  period  of  its  re- 
introduction  (for  there  is  apparently  no  evidence  of  its  domestica- 
tion being  continuous  from  the  time  of  the  Romans)  be  assigned 
more  than  roughly  to  that  of  the  African  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  commonly  known 
till  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  when  John  Caius  9ent  d 
description  and  figure,  with  the  name  Callus  MauritanuSt  to 
Gesner,  who  published  both  in  his  Paralipomena  fn  1555,  and 
in  the  same  year  Bclon  also  gave  a  notice  and  woodcut  under 
the  name  of  PoulU  de  la  GuinU;  but  while  the  former  authors 
properly  referred  their  hiM  to  the  ancient  UeUairis,  the  latter 
confounded  the  UeUagris  ai>d  the  turkey. 

The  ordinary  guinea  fowl  of  the  poultry-yard  (see  also  Poultry 
am>  PouLTXY-FAKiaNc)  Is  the  Numida  meleagris  of  ornitho- 
logists. The  chief  or  only  changes  which  domestication  seems 
to  have  induced  in  its  appearance  are  a  tendency  to  albinism 
generally  shown  id  the.plumage  of  its  lower  parts,  axid  frequently, 
though  not  always,  the  conversion  of  the  colour  of  its  legs  %ad 

*  Columella  We  re  rusHcOt  viii.  cap.  2)  distinguishes  the  Afebo- 
gm  from  the  Gattina  Africana  or  Numidka.  the  latter  having,  he 
aayk,  a  red  wattle  (palea,  a  reading  obviously  preferable  to  galea), 
while  it  was  blue  in  the  former.  This  would  look  as  if  the  Mde^rU 
had  sprung  from  what  is  now  called  Numida  Milerkyncka,  wh'de  the 
GaUina  Africana  originated  in  the  N.  maeag^s,  species  which 
have  a  difierent  range,  and  if  so  the  fact  wouki  point  ro  two  distinct 
introductions— one  oy  Creeks,  the  other  by  Latina. 


feet  from  dark  greyish-brown  to  bright  orange.  That  the  home 
of  this  species  Is  West  Africa  from  the  Gambia '  to  the  Gaboon 
is  cotain,  but  its  range  us  the  interior  is  quite  unknown.  It 
appears  to  hive  been  imported  eariy  into  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
where,  as  9im  in  some  of  the  Greaur  Antilles  and  in  Asccniion, 
it  has  run  wild.  Representing  the  species  in  South  Africa  we 
have  the  N,  corenalat  which  is  very  numerous  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  Gvampoland,  and  the  AT.  cormUa  of  Drs  Finsch  and 
Hartlavb,  which  replaces  it  ii)  the  west  as  far  as  the.  Zambesi* 
Madagascar  also  has  its  peculiar  spedes,  distingtiishable  by  its 
red  crowB,  the  AT.  mitrata  of  Pallas,  a  name  which  has  often  been 
misapplied  to  the  last.  This  bird  has  been  introduced  to 
Redrigues,  ivhere  It  is  mm  found  wild.  Abyssinia  is  inhabited 
by  another  species,  the  AT.  ptHorkyneha*  which  diffen  from  all 
the  foregoing  by  the  absenceof  any  red  colouring  about  the  head. 
Very  different  from  all  of  them,  and  the  finest  spedes  known.  Is 
the  AT.  valtmHma  of  Zanxibar,  conspicuous  by  the  bright  Uue  in 
its  plumage,  the  hackles  that  adorn  the  lower  part  of  Its  neck, 
and  Its  long  taiL  By  some  writers  it  li  tbonght  to  form  a  separate 
genus,  Aeryilium,  All  these  guinea  fowls  except  the  last  are 
characterised  by  having  the  crown  bare  of  feathers  and  elevated 
into  a  bony  "  hclmfet,"  but  there  is  another  group  (to  which 
the  name  Cutferahas  been  given)  in  which  a  thick  tuft  of  featheis 
oTnamcnta  the  top  of  the  head.  This  contains  four  or  five 
spedes,  all  inhabiting  some  partor  other  of  Africa,  the  best  known 
being  the  N*  aristata  from  Siem  Leone  and  other  places  on  the 
western  coast.  This  bird,  apparently  mentioned  by  Marcgrave 
moro  than  soo  years  ago,  but  first  described  by  Pallas,  is  remark- 
able  for  the  structure — ^unique,  if  not  possessed  by  its  represen- 
tative forma^-'-of  its  furcula^  where  the  head,  instead  of  being 
the  thin  plate  found  in  all  other  Callinai,  is  a  hollow  cup  opening 
upwards,  into  whidi  the  trachea  dips,  and  then  emerges  on  its 
way  to  the  lungs.  Allied  to  the  genus  Numida,  but  readily 
distinguished  thcreform  among  other  characters  by  the  possession 
of  spurs  and  the  absence  of  a  helmet,  are  two  very  rare  forms, 
AgdasUt  and  Pkasidus,.  both  from  western  Africa.  Of  their 
habits  nothing  ia  known.  All  these  birds  are  beautifully  figured 
in  Elliot's  Mcnegfapk  of  tkt  Phasianidae,  from  drawings  by 
WoH.  (A.  N.) 

aUINBA-VORII  {Draeonliasis),  a  disease  due  to  the  Pilaria 
medineusis, or  Dracmuulut,  or  Gidnea-wotm,  a  filarioins  nematode 
like  a  horse-hair,  whose  most  frequent  habitat  is  the  subcutaneous 
and  intramuscular  tissues  of  the  legs  and  feet.  It  is  common  on 
the  Guinea  coast,  and  in  many  other  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  and  has  been  familiarly  known  since  andent  thues. 
The  condition  of  draoontiasb  due  to  it  is  a  very  common  one, 
and  sometimes  amounts  to  an  epidemic.  The  black  races  are 
most  liable,  but  £urq>eans  of  idmost  any  aodal  rank  and  of 
dther  sex  are  not  altogether  exempt.  Tlie  worm  lives  in  water, 
and,  like  the  Fil^ria  sanguinis  homims,  appean  to  have  an 
intermediate  host  for  its  larval  stsge.  It  b  doubtful  whether 
the  worm  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  legs  directly;  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  intermediate  host  (a  cydops)  which  contains 
the  larvae  may  be  swaUowed  with  the  water,  and  that  the  larvae 
of  the  Dracunculus  may  be  set  free  in  the  course  of  digestion. 

OOlllEB.  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Havana  province,  Cuba, 
about  30  m.  S.E.  of  Havana.  -Pop.  (1907)  1)053.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  i^antation  district,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  first  railway  In  Cuba 
was  built  from  Havana  to  Gflines  between  1835  and  1838.  One 
of  the  very  few  good  hi^ways  of  the  island  also  connects  GQines 
with  the  capitaL  The  pocMo  of  GOiaes,  which  was  built  on  a 
great  private  estate  of  the  same  name,  dates  back  to  about  1 735. 
The  church  dates  from  1850.  Gilines  became  a  "  villa  "  in  1814, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  z8r7. 

QUIIIOAHP*  a  town  Hi  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondisscmeot  In  the  department  of  C6tes-du-Non],  on  the 

■  Specimens  from  the  Gambia  are  said  to  be  smaller,  and  have  been 
descnbcd  as  distinct  under  the  name  of  N,  rendaUi. 

*  Darwin  iAnim.  and  PL  under  Domestication,  i.  394).  gives  this 
as  the  original  stock  of  the  modem  domestic  birds,  but  obviously  by 
an  accidental  error.  As  before  observed,  it  may  possibly  have  been 
the  iwiajisAsaiph  of 'the  GreckiL 
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right  bank  of  the  Trieui,  20  m.  W.N.W  of  St  Brieuc  oa  the 
railway  to  Brest  Pop.  (1906),  town  6937,  commnne  9212. 
Its  chief  church,  Notr&'Dame  de  &)n'$ecourB,  datte  from  the 
14th  to  the  i6th  oenturieti  two  towecs  rise  on  each  side  of  the 
richiy  sculptured  western  portal  and  a  third  sttrmounts  the 
crossing.  A  famous  .statue  of  the  Virgin,  the  object  of  one  of 
the  most  important  "pardons"  or  religious  pilgrimages  ia 
Britmny,  stands  in  one  of  the  two  northern  poitbes.  The 
central  square  is  decorated  by  a  graceful  fountaki  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  restored  in  1743.  Remains  of  the  vamparts  and  of 
the  ch&teau  of  the  dukes  of  Pcathidvre,  which  belong  to  the 
15th  century,  still  survive  Guingamp  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance.  It  is  an  hnportant 
market  for  dairy-cattle,  and  its  laduslries  Include  ilour*milKng, 
tanning  and  leather-dressing  Guingamp  was  the  chief  town  ol 
the  countship  (subsequently  the  duchy)  of  Pentbi^r&  The 
Gothic  chapel  of  Gr&ces,  near  Guingamp,  contains  fine 
sculpturei 

GUINNESS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Iridi  brewers.  The 
firm  was  founded  by  Arthur  Guinness,  who  ^sout  the  middle 
of  the  K£^th  century  oWned  a  modest  brewing-plant  at  Leixlip, 
a  village  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  Liffcy.  In  or  about 
1759  Arthur  Guinness,  seeking  U}  extend  his  tvade,  purchased 
a  small  porter  brewery  belonging  to  a  Mr  Rainsford  at  St  James's 
Gate.  Dublin.  By  careful  attention  to  the  purity  of  his  product, 
coupled  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  public  taste,  he  built 
up  a  considerable  business.  But  hb  third  son,  Bemjauin  Lee 
Guinness  (1798-1868),  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  maker  of 
the  firm,  into  which  he  was  taken  at  an  early  age,  and  of  winch 
about  1825  be  was  giten  s<4e  oontrol  Prior  to  that  dale  the 
trade  in  Guinness's  porter  and  stout  had  been  confined  to  Ireland, 
but  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  at  once  established  agencies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  continent,  in  the  British  colonies  and 
in  America.  The  export  trade  soon  assumed  huge  proportions; 
the  brewery  was  conltnually  enlarged,  and  when  in  i8s5  his 
father  died,  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  who  in  1851  was  elected 
first  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  found  himself  sole  proprietor  of  tbe 
business  and  the  richest  man  in  Ireland.  Between  i860  and 
1865  he  devoted  a  portion  of  this  wealth  to  the  restoration' 
of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  The  wtnk,  Che  progress 
of  which  he  regularly  superintended  himself,  cost  £z6o,ooo. 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  represented  the  city  of  Dublin  in  parlia- 
ment as  a  Conservative  from  1865  till  his  death,  and  in  1867 
was  created  a  baronet  He  died  in  x868,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  control  of  the  business  by  Sir  Arthur  Edward  Guinness  (b. 
1840),  his  eldest,  and  Edward  Cecil  Guinness  (b.  1847),  his  third, 
son.  Sir  Arthur  Edward  Guinness,  who  for  some  time  repre- 
scnted  Dublin  in  parliament,  was  in  1880  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Ardilaun,  and  about  the  same  time  disposed  of  his 
share  in  the  brewery  to  his  brother  Edward  CccO  Guinness. 
In  1886  Edward  Cecil  Guinness  disposed  of  the  brewery, 
the  products  of  which  were  then  being  sent  all  over  the  worid, 
to  a  limited  company,  in  which  he  remained  the  largest  share- 
holder. Edward  Cecil  Guinness  was  created  a  baronet  in  1885, 
and  in  1891  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ivcagh. 

The  Guinness  family  have  been  distinguished  for  tlidr  philan- 
thropy and  public  munificence.  Lord  Ardilaun  gave  aTccreation 
l^ttfid  to  Dublin,  and  th<;  famous  Muckross  estate  at  Killamey 
to  the  nation.  Lord  Iveagh  set  aside  £250,000  for  the  creation 
of  the  Guinness  trust  (1889)  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  lor  the  labouring  poor  in  London  and  Dublin,  and 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  funds  of  Dublin  university. 

GUINOBATAN;  a  town  of  the  province  Of  Albay,  Luxen, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  Ina3ra  river,  9  m.  W.  by  N.  ol  the  town 
of  Albay.  Pop.  (1903),  20,027;  Its  chief  interest  is  in  hemp, 
which  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

6UIPUZC0A,  a  maritime  province  of  norihem  Spain«  included 
among  the  Basque  provinces,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  i  W  by  the  province  of  Biscay  {Vhcaya)',  S.  and 
S.E.  by  Alava  and  Navarre;  and  N.E,  by  (be  river  Bidassoa,^ 

*  A  small  island  i>  the  Bidanoa,  called  La  Isla  de  los  Faisanea^  or 
rifile  de  la  Conference,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  whtn>4h»«Mf«iag« 


which  sepamtes  ft  frontf  TraAcel    POfi.  (i^ite),  i9s',d5o;  -tfrca, 
728  sq.  m.    Situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  great  Can> 
tabrian  chain  at  its  junction  V^lth  the  Pyrenees,  the  province  has 
a  great  variety  of  surface  in  mountain,  hill  and  vajlcy;  and  its- 
scenery  is  highly  picturesque.      The  coast  is  much  indented, 
and  has  numerous  harbours,  but  none  of  very  great  importance; 
the  thief  are  those  of  San  Sefiastian,  Pasajes,  Guetaria,  Deva 
and  Fucnterrabia.    The  rivers  (Dcva,  Urola,  Oria,  Urumea, 
Bidossoa)  are  all  short,  rapid  and  unnavigable.    The  mountains 
are  for  the  anest  part  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  chestirot  or- 
pine; holly  and  arbutus  ar^  atsocommoti,  with  furze  ^nd  heath 
in  the  poorer  parts.    The  $o9  In  the  lower  valleys  is  generally 
of  hard  clay  and  uofcriilei  it  is  cultivated  with  great  care, 
but  the  gKHo  raised  fails  fxmsiderably  short  of  what  Is  requfa«d 
for  home  cotosumption.      The  climate,  though  moist,  is  mild, 
pleasant   and  healthy;    frUtt    is   prodAiced   in    considerable 
quantities,  especiaUy  apples  for  manufacture  into  tttrtgM  or 
cider.    The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  lignite,  Imd^  copper, 
^nc  and  cement.    Feriugipous  and  sulphufooi  i^ring*  IK:  very 
comnion,  and  are  much  frequented  every  mmmer  by  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    There  are  excelient  £nhen£Si 
which  supply  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  cod,  tunny, 
sardines  and  oysters;  and.the  average  yearly  value  of  the  coast- 
ing trade  exceeds  {400,00a  -  By  Ifun,  Pasajes  iMid  the  frontier 
roads  £4,000,000  of  importa  and  £3,000,000  of  egqwrty  pass  to 
and  from  France,  partly  in  transit  lor  the  rest  of  Europe.    Apart 
from  the  four  Catalan  provinces,  no  province  has  witnessed  siicfa 
a  development  of  local  induces  as  Guipfi^coa.    The  principal 
industrial  centres  arc  Irun,  Kcnteria.  Villabonar  Vergara  and 
Azpeitia  for  cotton  and  linen  stufiis;    Zunurraga  for  osics; 
Eibar,  Plasencia  and  Elgoibar  for  arms  and  cannon  and  gold 
incrustations;    Irun  for  soap  and  carriages;    San  Sebastian, 
Irun  and  Onate  for  paper,  glass«  chemicals  and  saw^miUs; 
Tdosa  for  paper,  timber,  cloths  ai^  /urniture;  and  the  banks 
of  the  bay  of  Pasajes  for  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  of  every 
kind,  and  the  preparation  of  wines  for  export  jukI  for  copsumptioa 
in  the  ibterior  of  Spaiti.      This  last  industry  occupies  several 
thousand  French  and  Spanish  workmen*  .  An .  arsenal  was 
established  at  Azpeitia  during  the  Carlist  rising  of  1870-1874; 
but  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  and  gunpowder  was  subse- 
quently discontinued.      The  main  line  of  the  nortLem  railway 
from  Madrid  to  France  runs  through  the  province,  giving  access, 
by  a  loop  line,  to  the  chief  industrial  centres.    The  custom-house 
through  which  it  passes  on  the  frontier  is  one  of  the  bkki 
important  in  Spain.     Despite  the  steep  gradients,  where  traific 
is  hardly  possible  except  by  ox-carts,  there  are  over  350  m.  of 
admirably  engineered  roads,  maintained  solely  by  the  local 
tax-payers.    After  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  (pop.  1900, 37,812), 
the  chief  towns  arc  Fucnterrabia  (4345)  ajid  Iran  (991 2).    Other 
towns  with  more  than  6000  inhabitants  are  Azpeitia  (6066), 
Eibar  (6583),  Tolosa  (811 1)  and  Vergara  (6196).    Guipuxcoa 
is  the  smallest  and  one  of  the  most  densely  pc<^led  provinces  iA 
Spain,  for  its  constant  losses  by  emigration  are  counterbalanced 
by  a  high  birth-rate  and  the  influx  of  settlers  from  other  districts 
who  arc  attracted  by  its  industrial  prosperity. 

For  an  account  of  its  inhabitants  and  tbcir  customs, language  and 
history,  see  Basques  and  Basque  Provinces. 

OUIRAtlD,  ERNEST  (i837-i892)„  French  composer,  was 
bom  at  New  Orleans  on  the  26th  of  Jane  1837.  He  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conseryi^toire,  where  he  won  the  grand  prix  de  Rome. 
His  father  had  gained  the  same  distinction  many  years  previously, 
this  being  the  only  Instance  of  both  father  and  son  obtaining 
this  prixe.  Ernest  Guiraud  composed  the  following  operas. 
Sylvie  (1864),  Le  Kobold  (1870),  Madam  Turtupin  (1872}, 
fiecoiino  (1876),  Gahnte  Aventure  (1882)^  and  also  the  ballet 
Gretna  Green,  given  at  the  Op^ra  in  1873.  His  opera  Fridigtrndt 
was  left  in  an  unfinished  condition  and  was  completed  by  Camille 
Saint-SaSns.    Guiraud,  who  was  a  felbw-student  and  intimate 

of  the  duke  of  Gulenne  was  arranged  between  Louis  Xf .  and  Henry 
IV.  in  ia63,  where  Francis  I.,  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V.,  was 
exchanged  for  his  two  sons  in  1526,  and  where  in  1659  "  the  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  "  was  concluded  between  D.  Luis  de  Haro  and  Cardliul 
Mazarin. 
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dw  tt  tke.  CoBMivMolrei    He  >nl».  tbc  tuikx  of  an  nceUanft 

imiim  oa  mttnif  nwtioa.    fit  4ifld  te  fiuit  on  iba  M  oi 

llajr  18911   .  >         t      ■  '    ,  . 

6UUB0I|0UAH«  •»  GmSBHMMH,  a  floifcei  Unm  in.  Iks 

CIcvdtbd  PiriawntMy  divukMl  q(  the  NoiUi  Riding  a!  Yoilt* 

liiife,  Snghuid,  10  m.  EiSJS.  of  >AiiddMv9<ifh.by  a  faiansli  ol 

the  Nortb-Eastern  railway.    Pop.  of  urban  diurict  (x^i>»:9i4$. 

It  ia  vdl  Btoatod^ia  a  aaisov*  imila  vattqr  aft  the  N.  loifV  of 

tbeClevdandiiilb.    Th^dttudaof  StNkbolasiaPtepti^ealat, 

gicatlj  RStortd.   Otktt  boildiagsaie  the  tovii  haJB,  ffid>.tfae 

oiodcnihttikliasiQithignBueaaiGfaooliouDdMiBastti^   Jbnhia 

of  an  AagusiaEan  'priofy,  foawtart  in  txaQf.aae  hf  laifiiBn 

flitualcd  neat  .the  eastern  eatfenitj  olthe  toara.    Thaofamch 

oantaiBs  aooM  fine  Daoorated  aotfc,  and  the  chapter 

parti  of  the  conwentual  baidinci  oiay  be  tihced. 

ffagmeata  of  Normaa  and  tranaitional  inni 

tba  falMeiic  penonages  who  were  buried  •antMnfta  walk  waa 

Robert  Bnce,  lord  of  Atmaadale,  the  eeiapetitar  lor  the  thraoa 

of  Scotlaad  with  John  Baift»lr  and  the  grandkther  af  Xing 

Hobert-the  Bnioe/  Abouti  ii.'&E^  of  the  tonte  there  ia  a 

nlphnmoa  apdag-disoovaied  in  i la 3.    Thaihitrief aah^bamlug 

ta  Gdiahoiough'ia  rich  ia  kon^toae;    ICa  worhiag' foiaM  thfe 

chief  industry  of  the'tomit  aad  these  arc  alio  tadaenea  and 


QUIA  a  town  of  aerthem  Kiance^  hi  the  dcpaitneni  of 
Ahnie,  on  the  Oise^  $t  nw  M,  6f  Laon  by  laiL  Pop.  <i9o<K  756a. 
The  team  waa  fenoarly  the  capital  of  the  (ttstiict  of  Thifaacbe 
andafterwaadaof  ««oailtsW^taeibelaw),  Tfaeieiaaahftlean 
datiag  in  pan  fioar  the  aiitfdla  of  the  idth  ceatary.  Gainill& 
DeclMttliiis  waafa-i76a  bom  hi  the  toau,  ahich  has  eiacted(a 
statue  4o  ban*  The  chief  hidastry  ia  the  manhfaetate  of  inia 
stovea  aad  beating  appaiacua»  carried  oa  ^oa  the  ecaptfatisa 
aytfem  ia  wbrka  foaadedby  |.  B;'A;  Qodfai,  who  bdit'  lor  hia 
aoitpeopie  the  haga  b«lldta«s  kaoab  a«  the  /aaiiUMaRi  iafreat. 
of  #hicb  Stands  his  suioa.  A  bodkd'  of  tiade4itaiti$Kti«i  la 
sMiOBgthe  pubMolMfiitatforiB.         -• 

Gmm,  HOitfe  Q9i  a  cadet  tihaeh  of  the  house  of  Loiiaine 

(M-)*    Rca^  ^m'  *i«<lk«  of  Lomdaa  <d.  1508),  wfted  tha-twv 

biandMa  of  the  hoOMf  of  Lortahfte;    f^rom  his  pMecMl  graad- 

BMther,  Marie  d^Haroniit,  RenS  hdMdtad  the  cattMshipa'  of 

Aanade,   Ma'ytaae,  Etheof,   L8Mioflae«  Brfeona  'and  other 

French  ficl^  in  additfoa  to  the  hoaoara  of  the  sMtr'biaBch, 

whidb  indaded  the  eouniship  of  Guise,  the  do«ry4d  Mavie  of 

Dldla^OD  bar  inafriige  hi  t3$$mWk  Rodofph  or  Raoul  af  Lomdae, 

Rent's  cldcat  sorviviog  son  by  his  aiarHage  iHth  PhlHppa, 

daaf^iCcr  af  Adolphua  of  EgnMbot,  dtfka  of  Gehfohuid,  waa 

Aathoay,  who  sooceeded  hb  fatbsr  aa  diilbe  of  Loifiiha(d.  1  $44)^ 

whfle  the  aecond,  Claude,  oouat  aad  afttrwasdadofee  of  Cuise, 

Mccfrcd  the  Prench  licls.    The  Caiaei,' though  isitaraUaied  in 

France.  cantintMd  to  interest  thsatteives  in  the  foftoacs  «f 

lorminc,  and  their  enCttiss  w«ro  always  ready  to  deslgaate 

them  aa  fowlgneia.    The  partition  between  the  bfoiheiVAntiioay 

aad  Oaudis  was  latified  by  a  farthtt  agreeaiciit  m  1550,  lastmfiig 

the  4peed  hcMMMua  of  the  kintdOias  of  /erassltaiv  ^dly'i  Aragon, 

the  ddcKy  of  Atojbn  and  the  ooonuhips  of  fto»taoe-aad  Maiat 

to  the  doke  bf  Lonaioe.    Of  the  other  soft*  of  Reuf'tl.,  John 

(i^^TSS^)  became  the  first  caiVfinal  of  LoiYafaMi|p  whUe  Perri, 

Louts  and  FAadft  fell  filing  in  the  French  armi«sat  MarlgneHO 

(1515).  Naipies  (t$i8>  ajfld  Pavja<ist5)  re^jcctiteiy. 

'  Cuitoe  or  LdaaAiNa,  caaiit  and  afterwaidi  isc  duke  af 

Guise  ('140^-1  S$o}t  was  bom  on  the  soth  bf  Oct(4»er  1496.    Re 

was  educated  at  the  Frendi  court,  and  at  sevdMeen  aAled 

himadf  %a  the  royal  house  of  France  by  a  autrriage  wCth 

Antotnette  dc  Bbarhoa  (1493-1^3)  daag|hl^  of  Fihacns,  CeuMf 

of  Vend6nac    Guise  dhlinguished  himself  at  Marignano  (1 51 5); 

Ufik  waa  'long  ia  lecovcffng  iwn  the  twenty-two  wounds  he 

rtcdyed  la  the  battle;  In  rs^r  he  fought  at  Focntenabia,  when 

Loufsa  of  Savoy  ascribed  the  capture  of  tbe  place  to  his  efforts;  in 

1522  ba  defended  oorthero  France,  and  forced  the  English  to 

Ti«^*l^Mie^peof  Hesdiptandio  tcsyheohtainrd  theansfenwant 

aad  Burgundy,  defeatii^  it  Neafchiisatt-  tha 


impcnal  tiaopa-irha  had  invaded  hia  piovwce.  In  tsas  be 
dmcoyed  tbe  Anabaptist  peaaant  anay*  which  was  oveitunoing 
Loiraiae,  at  Lupstein»  near  Savcne  (Zabern).  Oa  the  return 
of  Francis.  l«  fiom  cnypUvity*  Gai$a  waa  erected  into  a  duchy 
ia  the.pe^age  of  FianciB,  tihowgh  up  to  tbia  time  only  princes  of 
tbe  myal  house  had  held  tha  title  of  duke  aad  peer  o(  Fiancei 
The  Gaiaai,  as  cadeta  af  the  sovereign  bouse  of  Lorsaine  aad 
dflfcendants  of  the  hoaae  of-  Aqy>u«  claimed,  precedcaoe  oi  tha 
Bqutfaoo  princes.  Their-. pietcDsions  aad  ambitioaa  inspired 
disttusft  hi  Fends  J»t  akhoiigh  he  rewaidod  Guise's  services  by 
substantial  gia*  hi  land  attl  money.  The  duke  distinguished 
bintfeif  ia  theXaaeaslMUcg  *Tir*rfig"  in  i54J»  butfM  some  yeam 
before  his  death  he  eiaaed  hiaMcif  bef oiv  the  growing  fortunes 
ofhiaaODS.    Hadieilontheisthof  April  1550. 

He  had  hoea  suppartad  inall  his  undertakings  and  intitgues 
by  hit  bsotherJOHir,  Cardmal  of.  Lorraine  (149^1 5So)»  who 
had  been  aaade  /Coadjutor  of  lleu  at  the  age  of  tluee.  The 
cardinal  waa  archbishapaf  ReunSi  Lyoas  and  Narbooae,  bishop 
of  llata^  Toul,  Vtodun,.  Thteianna,  Lucon,  Albi,  Valence^ 
Nantea  and  Agen,  and  before  he  died  had  squandered  most  of 
the  wcahh  whkh  he  had.^lorived  from  these  and  other  benaices. 
Pait  of  hia  fcrWiiasHra^  pnf ermenta  he  gave  ap  in  favour  of 
hia  aepheupSb  He  becaaie  a  tmaaber  of  the  rojral  ooaodl  in  1 530, 
aad  in  i5|6.was  entnisted  with  as  embassy  to  Charles  V( 
Akhoa^  a  OMBpbisant  helper  fat  Fiaada  I.'s  pleasarcs,  he  waa 
disgraced  hv  ss4a,  and  retired  to  Rome.  He  died  at  Nogeato 
eut^Yaane  eo  the  r8th  of  May  isso^  He  was  extremely  dls> 
sehite,  but  as  aa  open-handed^  patron  of  ^A  and  learning,  as 
the  pratecter  and.friead.ef  Erasmus,  Manot  and  Rabelais  he 
did  spaiethang  to  icounter4Mbnce  the  geneial  unpopularity  af 
hiaoalciialiMnod  avarikaoua  btother. 

Claude  of  oeise  had  twelve  chiMron,  among  them  Fiancis,  and 
duke  01  CuUej  Charles,  and  canlinal  of  Lorraine  (1524-1574).  ^ho 
became  archbi»hop  of  Rctms  in  IK3S  and  cardinat  in  1547:  Claude, 
marqtifa  of  Maytmne,  duke  of  Aumale  (1526-1^73),  govrrnor  of 
Butvoody,  who  marfisd-<Loulm  de  Bittsa,  dautmrcr  of  Diaoe  de 


larauts  01  l:.u>eui  ^153&-IS66), 
fanriiics  of  rl^rcotift,  Armagnac,  Martaft  and  Liltebonito;  Mary  of 
ItfMulne  (q.9*)*  generally  known  a»  Mary  of  Guise,  who  after  the 
death  of  her  tooood  hawand,  Jaaics  V^  01  Scotland,  acted  aa  regeat 
of  ~ 

eeaemtibiu  diecifully  admiiacd  to  the  •Othority  of  the  head  of  the 
noiMbaladeit  a  formidibie  faster  In  Fiench  potation 

FnaMOi  ov  Xoatioas,  snd  daka  tf  Guise  (151^1563),  "  la 
gcaad  <G«iss,'f  waa  bocrat  Barioo  the  17th  of  Febraaty  tsif^ 
Aa  count  of  Aumale  he  served  ia  the  French  army,  and  was 
niafiyhlledattbesiqgeijf  Boobgnefn  1545  by  a  wound  which 
brought  him  the  name  of  **  Balefr^u"  Aumale  waa  made  (1 347) 
apeeragaduehy  In  his  farsoar,  aad  oa  thesrrmiim  of  Heniy  II. 
the  yoaiig  duke,  who  had  paid  asrfdtious  oouft  to  Diane  de 
Pohiera,  shdredtbe  chief  honours  of  the  kingdom  Urith  the 
ooasuhie  Aaae'de  Maatmorcncy.  Both  cheiisbed  ambitions 
for  their  fahuhes.  livt  the  Guiaa- wum  more  nnscrupulbus  ta 
siibordiaallag  .the  inteicsu  of  FTsnce  to  their  own.  Moat- 
amreacy's  brutal  manners^  however,  made  enemies  where  Guise's 
grace  andooaitesy  won  him  friends.  Guise  was  a  suitor  fdt 
the  haad  of  Jeanne  d'AlbRt,  princess  of  Navaive,  who  refused, 
however,  fo  basome  a  «steMD>law  of  a  daughter  of  Diane  de 
PoHlcfaaad  icmainedmiaof  the  nmst  daasnonaand  persisteat 
eaenies  of  thb  Goiees.  SemaRied  iU'Deoember  1548  Anae  of 
Esle,  daughter  of  Ercele  II.,  duke  of  Fcrrara,  and.  through  her 
mother  Renfe,  a  grinddaaghtcr  of  Loais  XII.  of  Fianoci  In 
the  same  year  he  had  pot  down  a  peasant  rising  in  Sainioage 
with  a  humanity  that  oompmed  very  favourably  with  the 
crucfty  shown  by  Moafmmeacy  to  tbe  town  of  Bordeaux  Hs 
made  preparations  in  Lorrnne  for  thf  king's  GetiAan  caatpaiga 
of  issi^s.  He  was  afaeeady  govemor  of  Dauphiaf,  and  now 
became  graad  duunberiaia,  priaoe  of  Joinvflle,  aad  hereditary 
seacschal  of  Champagne,  with  large  addhiona  to  his  already 
roasMletahle  revenues.  He  wua  charged  with  the  dtfeaca  of 
M«la»aMdiHsBryILhadeatenBdial5Sf.    HatoMhedlba 
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dty  in'  Aug^t  155a,  and  rapidly  gave  proof  of  his  great  poireiB 
as  a  soldier  and  otganiaer  by  the  ridll  with  which  the  i^ac^  badly 
fortified  and  unprovided  with  artillery,  was  put  in  a  state  of 
defence.  Meta  was  invested  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in  October 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  the  emperor  joined  his 
forces  in  November.  An  army  of  brigands  commanded  by  Albert 
of  Brandenburg  had  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Charles  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  3iid  of  January  1553,  having 
lost,  it  is  said,  30,000  men  before  the  walls.  Gube  used  his 
victory  with  rare  moderation  and  humanity,  providing  medical 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  left  behind  in  the  besiegers'  camp. 
.  The  subsequent  operations  were  paralysed  by  the  king's  su^doai 
and  carelessness,  and  the  constable's  inactivity,  and  a  y«ar  later 
Guise  was  removed  from  the  command.  He  followed  the  oon- 
staMe^  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  routed  the  aimy  of  Charles  V. 
at  the  siege  of  Rcnty  on  the  12th  of  August  1554.  Mont- 
morency's inaction  rendered  the  victory  fruitless,  attd  a  bitter 
controversy  followed  between  Guise  and  the  coostable^i  nephew 
Cdigny,  admiral  of  France,  which  widened  a  breach  already 
existing. 

The  conclusion  of  a  six  year^  truce  at  VauoeUcs  (1556)  dis< 
appointed  Guise's  ambitions,  and  he  was  the  main  mover  in  the 
breach  of  the  treaty  in  1558,  when  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army  to  luly  to  the  assistance  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  against 
Spain.  Guise^  who  perhaps  had  in  view  the  restoration  to  his 
family  of  the  Angevin  dominion  of  Naples  and  Sidly,  crossed  the 
Alps  early  in  1557  and  after  a  month's  delay  in  Rome,  where  he 
failed  to  receive  the  promised  support,  marched  on  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  then  occupied  by  the  Spanish  troops  under  Alva. 
He  sdzed  imd  sacked  Campli  (April  17th),  but  waa  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Civitclhu  Meanwhile  the  pope  had  veered 
round  to  a  Spanish  alliance,  and  Guise,  seeing  that  no  honour 
was  to  be  gained  in  the  campaign,  wisely  spared  his  troofte,  so 
that  his  army  was  :Unioat  intact  when,  in  August,  he  was  hastily 
summoned-  home  to  rcpd  the  Spanish  army  which  had  invaded 
France  from  the  north,  and  had  token  St  Quentin.  On  reaching 
Paris  in  October  Guise  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  proceeded  to  prq^re  for  the  siege  of  Calais,  The 
town  was  taken,  after  six  days'  fighting,  on  the  6th  of  January* 
1558,  and  this  success  was  followed  up  bylhe  capture  of  Guinea, 
Thionville  and  Arlon,  when  the  war  was  ended  by  the  treatj^ 
of  C^teau  Cambr^sis  (1559).  Although  his  brother,  the  carding 
of  Lorraine,  was  one  of  the  negotiaton,  this  peace  was  concluded 
against  the  wishes  of  GuIsC)  and  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the 
constaUe's  party.  The  Guises  were  provided  with  «  weapon 
against  Montmorency  by  the  faishopof  Arfas(afterwardaCardiBal 
CranvcAa),  who  gave  to  the  canSnal  <^  Lorraine  at  an  intended 
at  P^ronne  in  1558  an  intercepted  letter  proving  the  Huguenot 
leanings  of  the  consuble's  nephews. 

On  the  accession  in  1559  of  Fraocia  IL,  their  nephew  by 
marriage  with  Mary  Stuart,  the  royal  authority  wis  practically 
delegated  to  Guise  and  the  cardinal,  who  found  Uiemadvcs 
beyond  rivalry  for  the  time  being.  They  had,  however*  Co  copo 
with  a  new  and  dangerous  force  in  Catherine  do*  Medici^  who 
was  now  for  the  first  time  free  to  use  her  political  ability.  The 
incafiacity,  suspicion  and  cruelty  of  the  cardinal,  who  contioUed 
fbe  internal  administration,  roused  the  smaller  nobility 
against  the 'Lorraine  princes..  A  conspiracy  to  overturn  their 
govermnent  was  formed  at  Nantes,  with  a  needy  P^rigprd 
nobleman  named  La  Renandie  ai  ita  nominal  head,  though  the 
agitation  had  in  the  first  inataace  been  fostered  by  the  agenu 
of  Loula  L,  prince  of  Condt.  The  Guises  were  waned  of  the 
oonspira^  while  the  oouii  was  at  Bkm,  and  for  greater  security 
removed  the  king  to  Amboise.  La  Renaudie,  nothing  daunted, 
merely  postponed  his  plans;  and  the  oonspiratots  aasemblcd 
in  small  parties  In  the  wooda  round  Amboiae.  They  had,  how- 
ever, beoi  again  hetrayedVod  many  of  them  were  surrounded 
and  taken  b^ore  the  €oup  oould  be  delivered;  one  party,  which 
had  sdaed  the  chileau  of  Noiaay,  aUrrendered  en  a  promise 
(tf  amnesty  given  "  on  his  faith  as  a  prince  "  by  Jamca  of  fovoy, 
duke  of  Nemours,  a  promise  which,  in  apite  of  the  duke's  protest, 
waa  disrefsided.    On  the  x^  of  Mardh  1560^  JLa  Renaudie  and 


the  rest  dC  the  eonapintoia  eperiy  atticked  Che  tfaUcan  ef 
Amboise.  They  were  repelled;  their  leader  was  kiled;  sad 
a  large  number  were  taken  priaenem,  Tlie  meicikai  vengeaace 
of  the  Guises  was  the  measure  of  their  previous  feais.  For  a 
whole  week  the  torturings,  quartcrlngs  and  haagiagt  «at  on, 
the  bodies  being  cast  into  the  Loire,  the  young  king  and  qoeea 
witnessing  the  bloody  spectacle  day  by  day  from  a  baloeny  of  the 
chAteau^ 

The  cruel  repression  of  this  **  conqriracy  of  lAmboise."  iaq»ed 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Guises,  ainoe  they  were  Avteging  a  risiag 
rather  against  their  own  than  the  royal  authority.  They  now 
entrenched  themselves  with  the  king  at  Orleana,  and  the  Boaibon 
prhicest  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  Coad^,  mn 
summoned  to  court.  The  Guises  convened  a  speciid  camnmskm 
to  try  Cond6,  who  was  oondenmed  to  death;  but  the  affair  ms 
postponed  by  the  chancellor,  and  the  death  of  Francis  IL  ia 
December  saved  Condi.  GuiM  then  made  common  cause  witk 
his  oldxival  Montmorency  and  with  the  Marshal  de  Saint  htM 
a^unst  Catherine,  the  Bonrbona  and  CoCpiy.  Thia  aUianoe^ 
constituted  on  .the  6ch  of  April  1561,  and  known  as  the  triiun* 
virate,  aimed  at  the  annulment  of  the  conceaaioiis  made  by 
Catherine  to  the  Huguenots.  .The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  fomeated 
the  diaoord  which  appeared  between  the  dtrgy  of  the  two 
religiona  when  they  met  at  tht  colloquy  of  Fofssy  in  1561,  hot 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  Catholic  views  he  there  professed,  he  was 
at  the  time  in  oonmumcation  with  the  Lutheran  piinoes  of 
Germany,  and  in  Febltuary  156a  met  Xhe  duke  of  Wttrttemberg 
at'Zdisem  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  reli^ousoompronise. 

The  signal  for  dvil  war  Was  given  by  an  attack  of  Guijc's 
escort  on  a  Huguenot  congregation  at  Vasqr  (ist  of  March  151(1). 
Although  Guise  did  not  initiate  the  massacre,  and  althoagh, 
when  he  learned  what  was  going  on,  he  even  tried  to  lestnis 
his  soldiers,  he  did  not  disavow  their  action.  When  Catheriaedc^ 
MiSdidi  forbade  b»  entryMnto  Faris^  he  accepted  the  dttUeoie, 
and  dn  the  i6th  of  March  hn  eateted  thei  eity,  where  he  was  a 
popular  hero,  at  the  head  of  aooo  armed  nobka.  The  provost  of 
the  merchants  offered  to  put  30,000  men  and  tjwo  million  Uvies 
at  his  dhipooaL  In  September  he  joipcd  Mentmotcnpy  in 
besieging  Rouen,  which  woa  sadied  as  if.  it  had  been  a  foroga 
city,  in  ^iie.of  Guise'a  efforts  Lo  save  it  from  the  worst  honois. 
At  the  battle  of  DicuxCxgih  of  December  156a)  he  commanded 
a  reserve  army,  with  which  be  saved  Montmorency's  forces  fron 
destruction  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Huguenots. 
The  prince  of  Condi  was  bis  prisoner*  while  the  capture  «f 
Montmorency  by  the  Huguenots  and  the  assassination  of  the 
Marshal  de  Saint-Andri  after  the  battle  left  Guise  the  undisputed 
head  of  the  Catholic  party.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  sth  of  February  1563.  Jie  appeared 
with  his  army  before  Orleans.  On  the  19th,  however,  he  was 
shot  1^  the  Huguenot  Jean  Pdltiot  de  MM  as  he  waa  returning 
(o  his  qUartersi  and  died  on  the  34th  of  the  effects  of  the  wound. 
Guise's  splendid  presence,  his  generosity  and  humanity  and  bis 
almost  unvarying  success  on  the  baitlcfieU  made  him  the  idoi 
of  his  soldiers.  He  attended  personally  to  the  minutest  details, 
and  Monluc  complains  that  be  even  wrote  out  his  own  ordeia. 
The  mistakes  and  cruelties  associated  with  his  name  were  partly 
due  to  the  evil  counsels  of  his  brother  .Charles,  the  cardinal, 
whose  cowardice  and  insincerity  were  the  scorn  of  hia  oontcai' 
poraries.  The  negotiations  of  the  Guises  with  Spaia  dated  from 
the  interview  with  Granvella  at  Pinmne,  in  1558,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  constantly  in 
communication  with  the  Spanish  court,  offering,  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  the  Vakus  kings,  to  deliver  up  the 
frontier  fortresses  and  to  acknowledge  Philip  IL  as  king  of  France. 
His  death  in  1574  ten^poiarily  weakened  the  .extreme  Catholic 
party. 

Of  the  children  of  Fmnds  "  Ic  Balaf  r6  **  fire  survived  him<  Heary. 
3rd  duke  of  Guise;  Charles,  duke  of.  Mayenoe  (1354-161 1)  (gjukwho 
conaojidatcd  the  Lcaaue;  Catherine  (iSSa-'SSmU  who  married  Loui* 
of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Montpensief,  and  encouraged  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Paritisa  fcaguen:  Louia.  second  cardinal  oTGrnfle,  a/terwardsof 
Lonaine  (i5S5-(58&)*  who  was  asmaiiaated  with  his  brnthn  Hcoiy: 
aad  Francis  (ij^iSra)' 
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Hsmv  or  Louaihk,  aid  dnke  of  Gidie  (1550-1588),  born 
on  th«  3jst  tii  December  t$50,  was  thirteen  yiean  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  grew  up  under  the  domination 
of  a  passionate  derire  for  revenge.  Catherine  de'  Medici  refused 
to  take  steps  against  Cbligny,  who  was  fdrmaSly  accused  by  the 
duchess  of  Guise  and  her  brothers*in-law  of  having  incited  the 
murder.  In  1566  she  insisted  on  a  formial  reconciliation  at 
Moulins  between  the  Guises  and  Coligny,  at  which,  however;  noM 
of  the  sons  of  the  murdered  man  was  present.  Henry  .and  Us 
brothers  were,  however,  compelled  in  1 57a  to  sign  an  cmbiguotts 
assent  to  this  agreement.  Guise's  widow  married  James  of 
Savoy,  duhe  of  Nemours,  and  the  young  duke  at  sixteen  went 
to  fi^t  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  On  the  fresh  outbreak 
of  civil  war  in  1567  he  returned  to  France  ftnd  served  under  his 
uncle  Aumale.  In  the  autumn  of  x  568  he  received  a  considerable 
command,  and  speedily  came  into  rivalry  witb  Henry  of  Valois, 
duke  of  Anjou.  He  had  not  inlierited  his  fiither's  generalship, 
and  his  rashness  and  headstrong  valour  more  than  once  brought 
disaster  on  his.tnx^,  but  the  Kbowy  quality  of  his  fighting 
brought  him  great  popularity  in  the  army,  fo  the  defence  of 
Poitiers  in  1 569  with  his  brother/the  duke  of  Mayenne,heshow6d 
more  solid  abilities  as  a  soldier.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1 570  he  returned  to  court,  where  he  made  no  secret  of  his-attach- 
ment  to  Margaret  of  Valois.  His  pretensions  were  violently 
resented  by  her  brothers,  who  threatened  his  life,  and  be  saved 
himself  by 'a  precipitate  marriage  with 'Catherine  of  Qevcs 
(daughter  of  Francis  of  Cleves,  duke  of  NeveOv  and  Margaret 
of  Bourbon)  j  the  iridow  of  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  Antoine  de 
Crog,  prince  of  Porrien.  Presently  he  ended  his  disgrace  by  an 
apparent  reconciliation  with  Heniy  of  Valois  and  an  alliance 
with  Catherine  de*  Medid.  He  was  an  accomplice  in  the  first 
attack  on  Colby's  life,  and  when  permissi<Mi  for  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  had  been  ettorted  from  Chades  IX.  he 
roused  Paris  against  the  Huguenols,  and  satktfed  his  personal 
vengeance  by  superintending'  the  tiurder  of  C^IIgny.  He  was 
now  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Catholic^  party,  and  the 
power  of  his  family  was  further  incieased  by  thq  marriage  (1575) 
of  Henry  III.  with  Louise  of  Vaudtmont,  who  belonged  to>the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  In  a  fight  at  Dormans 
(10th  of  October  1575),  the  only  Catholic  victory  in  a  disastrous 
campaign.  Guise  received  a  face  wound  whkh  won  for  him  his 
father's  name  of  Bahifi^  and  helped  to  secure  the  passionate 
attachment  of  the  Parisians.  He  refused  to  lacquiesce  in  the 
treaty  of  Beaulieu  (5th  of  May  1576),  and  with  the  support  of 
the  Jesuits  proceeded  to  fona  a  *'  holy  league  v  for  the  defence 
of  the  Roman  (^thohc  Church.  «rhetcrmsof  enrolment  enjoined 
offensive  action  against  all  who  refused  to  join.  This  association 
had  been  preceded  by  various  peovindal  leagues  among  the 
Catholics,  notably  one  at  Pironno.  Cond6  had  been  imposed 
<m  this  town  as  governor  by  the  terms  of  tl»  peace,  and  the 
local  nobflity  banded  together  to  resist  him.  This,  like  the  Holy 
League  itself,  was  political  as  well  as  reUgiouain  iu  aims,  and 
was  partly  inspired  by  revolt  against  the  royal  authority.  In 
the  diicction  of  the  League  GiQSe  wa*  hampered  by  Philip 
of  Spain,  who  subsidised  the  movement,  while  he  also  had  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Parisian  democracy.  Ulterior 
ambitions  were  freely  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  asserted  that 
papers  seised  from  his  envoy  to  Rome,  Jean  David,  rev<^led  a 
definite  design  of  substituting  the  Lorraines,  who  represented 
themselves  as  the  successors  «f  Charlemagne,  for  the  Valob; 
but  these  papers  were  probably  a  Huguenot  forgery.  Heniy  III. 
eventually  placed  himsdf  at  the  head  of  the  League,  and  resumed 
the  war  against  the  Huguenots;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
(September  1577)  he  seised  the  opportunity  of  disbanding  the 
Catholic  assodatioos.  The  king's  jesloosy  of  Guise  increased 
with  the  duke's  popularity,  but  he  did  not  venture  on  an  open 
attack,  nor  did  he  cure  to  avenge  the  murder  by  Guise's  partisans 
of  one  of  his  personal  favourites,  Saint-M^gnn,  who  had  been 
set  on  by  the  court  to  compromise  the  reputation  oi  the  duchess 
of  Guise.> 

«  This  incident  supplied  Alexandie  Dumas  fin  with  the  subject 
of  his  ffttm  If  I  a  M  ewr  (1829). 


Meanwhile  the  duke  had  tetered  on  an  equivocal  alliance  with 
Don  John  of  Austria.  He  was  alsp.in  constant  concqwndence 
with  Mary  of  L<M(raine,  and  meditated  a  descent  on  Scotland 
in  support  of  the  Catholic  cause.  But  the  great  riches  of  the 
Guises  were  being  npidly  dissipated,  and  in  1578  the  duke 
became  arpensioner  of  Philip  U.  When  in  1 584  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  made  Heniy  of  Navarre  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  prospect  of  a  Huguenot  dynasty  roused  the  Catholics 
to  forget  their  differences,-  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
league  of  the  Catholic  noUes.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  Guise 
and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  with  the  assent  of  other 
Catholic  noble^  signed  a  treaty  at  Joinville  with  Philip  U., 
fixing  the  succession  to  the  crown  on  Charles,  cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestaht  princes  of  his  housed  In  March 
1 585  the  chiefs  of  the  League  issued  tie  Declaration  of  P6ronne, 
exposing  their  grievances  against  the  government  and  announdng 
their  intention  to  restore  the  dignity  Of  reUkion  by  force  of  arms. 
On  the  refusal  of  Henry  III.  to  accept  Spanish  hdp  against 
his  Huguenot  subjects,  war  broke  out.  The  chief  dtics  of  France 
declared  for  the  League,  and  Guise,  who  had  recruited  his  forces 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  took  up  his  headquarters  at 
ChAlons,  while  Mayenne  occupied  Dijon,  and  his  relatives,  the 
dukes  of  Elbeuf,  Aumale  and  Mecccear,*  roused  Normandy 
and  Brittany.  Henry  III.  accepted,  or  fdgned  to  accept,  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  Guises  at  Nemouis  (7th  of  July  1585). 
The  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots  were  immediately  revokol 
Guise  added  to  his  reputation  as  the  Catholic  champion  by 
defeating  the  German  auxiliaries. of  the  Huguenots  at  Vimory 
(October  1587)  and  Auneau  (November  1587).  The  protestations 
of  loyalty  to  Henry  IU.  which  had  mafked  the  earlier  manifestoes 
of  the  League  were  modified.  Obedience  to  the  king  was  now 
stated  to  depend  on  his  giving  proof  of  Catholic  seal  and  showing 
no  favour  to  heresy*  In  April  X5A  Guise  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  he  put  himsdf  at  the  head  of  the  Parisian  mob,  and  on 
the  X  ath  of  May,  knoirn  as  the  Day  of  (he  Barricades,  he  actually 
had  the  crown  within  his  grasp.  He  ftfused  to  treat  with 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  was  prepared  to  make  peace  at  any 
cost,  but  restrained  the  populace  from  revolution  and  permitted 
Henry  to  escape  from  Paris.  Henry  came  to  terms  with  the 
League  in  May,  and  made  Guise  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal 
armies.  The  estates-general,  which!  were  assembled  at  Blois, 
were  devoted  to  the  Guise  interest,  and  alarmed  the  king  by 
giving  voice  to  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  aspirations 
of  the  League.  Gujse  remained  at  the  court  of  Blois  after 
recdvlhg  repteted  iramings  that  Henry  medhated  treason. 
On  the  3  5th  of  December  he  was  summoned  to  the  king's  chamber 
during  a  sitting  of  the  royal  coundl,  and  was  murdered  by 
assaulns  caicf nOy  posted  by  Henry  III.  himseU.  The  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  was  murdered  in  prison  on  the  next  day.  The 
history  of  the  Guises  thenceforward  centres  in  the  duke  of 

Mayenne  (ff.v»)* 

By  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Clevcs,  the  thud  duke  had  fourteen 

children:  among  them  Charfes,  4th  duke  of  Guiac  f  1571 -1640) : 

Claude,  dukeof  Chevreuae  (1578-1657).  whose  wife,  Marie  de  Rohan. 

duchess  ofiChevreuae,  became  famous  for  her  intrigues;  Louis(M8^> 

1631),  3fd  caidinal  of  Guise,  archbishop  of  Reims,  remembered  for 

hb  liaison  with  Charkitte  des  EsMrts.  tiistress  of  Henry  IV. 

CBAaLES,  4th  duke  of  Guise  (1571-1640),  was  imprisoned 
for  three  yean  after  his  father's  deajii.  He  married  Henriette 
Catherine  de  Joyeuse,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Montpcnsier.  His 
eldest  son  predeceased  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son  Henkv  (1614-X664),  who  hAd  been  archbishop  of  Rdms, 
but  renounced  the  ecclesiastical  esUte  and  became  5th  duke. 
He  made  an  attempt  (1647)  on  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  Spain  from  1648  to  1659.  A  second  expedition  to 
NaplM  in  1654  was  a  fiasco.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
LoiTXS  Joseph  (1650^167 1),  as  6th  duke.  With  his  son,  FaxNas 
Joseph  (1670-X675),  the  iine  failed;  and  the  title  and  estates 
passed  to  his  great-aunt,  Marie  of  Lorraine,  duchess  of  Guise 

•  Phaifjpe-Emmanud  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Merooeur,  a  cadet  of 
Lorraine  and  brother  of  Louise  de  Vaud^mont,  Henry  III.  s  queen. 
His  wife,  Mary  of  Luxemburg.  deKended  from  the  dukes  of  Bntuny. 
and  he  was  made  governor  of  the  pravinoe  in  isto.  He  anired  to 
•eparate  sovereignty,  and  called  his  son  pnnce  and  duke  of  Bnttany. 
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fi«i^t«S8);  dlu(liin  of  the  4tli  dukt,  t> 
DMacDe  cilincL  "tit  titk  b  now  vc^idJ 
Bouiboo-Oikau  prioct*. 


I  wttli  her  (he  tltti 


thcCuHow  indaduLte  1.  CimK-'  .in.l  F.  Dutijou  in  their  JnrKic 
CVMBllJtfUlfturcJnnBnUfhn.-..  l^u.^c.I.  Vol.  iiLcDntaini; 
BUterlduryllfAcaKlorMell  1.7-r  iMibli^hed  in  Italun  (Lvan< 
i<B3V<a««u«l.tlKdctMoCC.,u:.  rl„„r.,   ijsS),  of  Thionvilli 

jir^rKriru  idtaiM,  ud  (cxu  loxi.nn  of  iho  nffilr  Dt  V;iKv:  vat.  V 

nvnhiiioa  o(  ijgS;  and  nl.  lit.  nuneious  pamphleti  and  piccr 
dslii^  with  Ibc  muiider  U  Henry  of  Cuih  and  his  braihcr.  Ai 
ucouBt  of  th*  munlersf  Gldaeui  ol  the  lubvquenL  mrasum  Ulccl 
by  MtrVHi^  wMA  «M  HpfEnl  by  ihc  Vonoiian  ambauidot 
G,  UottiillD,  l(>bii(avcfliinntl,^pri[i[«l  by  H.  Qrovrn  in  The  Ent 
Hin.  JbrTlApca  ie«i].  Fur  the  iDnriEn  policy  of  (he  Guitm,  inil 
BfHchny  Ibalr  idllioiu  «Ml  Sc«ijiul.  thorc  19  abundant  mi  ena\ 
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GUITAR  (Fr.  ri.((flr7i^  Ger.  Ciiii«r 

lul.  (Aiterra 

by  the  fingen,  having  1  body  «i 

flat  tuck  and  eni«iul 

radoiu  in  complete  conlrntl  10  Ihe  racmbrij  of  Ibc  tamfly 

:e  tf-e-l.  whote  bull  ii  nulled.    The  coiuiiuFipn  ol  the 

t  ii  e(  partDiDuiit  importance  in  assigning  id  the 

aadmy  between  Ihe  dthirt  (9.(1  and  Ihe  violin.  The  mtdicva] 
■triaiediiulcumcMiKithvedlllllinlo  two  classes,  chinclrnaed 
nainly  b;  tbe  ODMtcitciiOB  li  ibe  body:  (i)  Tliose  which 
like  theii  ardMljpr  the  dihxn,  Fiad  a  body  compoied  of  b  fiat 
K  deliuiely  uc>ie<t  b**!:  uid  tiiiindbsud  joined  by  ribs  (i) 
Tlnse  width,  Ule  the  lyre,  had  a  body  oiBiiiting  of  a  vaulted 
tack  one  wkkh  wu  (lunl  ■  flat  sauodboiird  wiihoui  the  nter 
■ediary  tti  libt;  Ihia  attth^  of  conslruction  picdonunatcs 
(iDMig  OritDUl  iMinmeBla  and  it  f  really  Inferior  to  the  liist 
A  tfiikioi  ptodI  ol  thii  infarioriiy  is  afiorded  by  ihc  fact  that 
(  vith  VBUlted  bicki,  such  as  the  rehab  Dt  Icbec 


svely 


parts  of  Europe  by  numerous  types,  have  shown 

have  dropped  out  one  by  one  bom  the  lealm  of  practical  mu- 
without  leaving  a  aip^e  lurvivor-  The  guitar  must  be  refem 
to  the  fint  dI  these  daasei. 

Tbe  btick  and  ribs  of  the  g\aUT  are  ol  maple,  aab  or  cAerr 
wood,"  frequently,  intaM    witi    lose-wood,     mollier-jf  pes 

Kiiiifa  are  fastened,  is  of  etjony  with  an  ivory  nut  which  dcEc 
mines  the  one  end  of  the  VLbnling  strings,  while  the  nut  at  tl 
end  of  the  fingerboard  detenhhies  the  other,  Tbe  neck  ai 
fingerboafd  are  mAdfl  of  bard  vOoii,  such  as  ebony,  beech  or  riefi 
The  head,  bent  back  from  Ihe  betIi  ; 


an  obttis 


JjipzE^  OB  euh  side  of  the  bend.     Tbe  i 

pDiitiimi  for  slopping  the  inlerva 

marked  on  the  bngeiboard  by  little 

*  J.  g  _  ridgei  caDed  fieis.     The  modern 

-.cr'^'-ri=  hai  six  ilrinm,  three  of  gui  and  li 


•"  ailk  coveted  with  allver  .   . . 

ritBwn.  To  (He  thnmb  ue  ujlgned  (he  three  deepest  st 
while  the  first,  »econd  and  tUrd  fingere  are  used  10  twan 
bigbett  •liingi.  It  it  gnwralty  staled  that  the  siith  or  I 
Uring  «■>  added  ■■  17(0  by  Jarab  August  Otto  oi  Jena 
wulbefint  in  Oernai^  lo-take  up  the  construction  of  c 


alter  their  InlroihinEoti  from  TItly  la  1 788  by  ibe  duchesi  AmaBc 
of  Weimar.  Olti) '  sUlcs  thi.t  11  was  Cap^lzntittei  Naumana  ol 
Dresden  who  reqttcated  him  im  oake  him  a  t^Alta  with  ifg 
strings  by  adding  Ihe  krw  E,  a  «puB  wire  irtiing.  Tbe  Drlgiml 
guitar  brought  from  Italy  by  the  dtichei)  AratUe  had  five 
strings,' Ihc  toncsl  A  being  the  only  ODc  covered  vnth  win.  Otto 
also  covered  the  D  Id  order  to  increase  the  Ealneas  of  the 
tone.  In  Spain  rii-Aiiagid  guitan  and  Tihnelu  wtn  kmnin 
in  the  lAih  crntur;;  Ihey  an!  dtKilbed  by  Juan  Bermuda*  ud 
others.'  The  lovest  string  waa  tuned  to  G. 
Other  Spanish  |WilAn-€»f  lh«  umc  period 
bad  four,  five  orHmn  itflnp  or  toana  of 
siringslnpaiisoftmijoni,  Th(ywere.»l*ay> 
twanged  by  the  fingen. 

Tin:  Euitar  U  difivtd  fmh.tlia  ciaan>  both 
itiJjcturally  and  gtyqakgically.  It  k  iHUMlly 
aiK  led  ha  the  guitar  >»  ntiodueerf  iuo 
Spa  n  by  he  Arabs,  buyhii  ataiemenl  ii  opoo 

the  mil  rumentiol  (he  Anba  known  uiHolaoy 
similar  to  the  gu  tai  in  conunictian  or  iliate, 
although  4  Ru  tar  (fig  2)  wS  alight  iocurva- 
I>cns  wu  known  to-  the  ancient  Egypliana.' 
ThcR  isalso  exlanC  4  fine  caanple  of  the  guitar, 
H   h  nba  aqd    dcvTVatiou  and  a  loog  ntrk 

mu  h  hodki-caaie  to  liRhi  ihowing 

"u  .1  I,  we  ibaQ  be  Qualified  in 

nalrumut,  which  Rf^iied 
]kt  died  out  jji  Egypt  and  in 
f!  yta(  cUaaic  Greece.  ^"^  had 


nnr  from  the  cithara  by  ibe 
M  aor     That  the  evoluliafi 

be  quite  connit— ■  -'■'■  •'■-       "^ 


_, whh  (he      - — 

id'lbeir  venennion  Guitar  mtli  kvcd 
ii:      ii  ji^ wumahwliheiiitoadapi  Stringa.    iJSJ. 

adop     Ihe  icbob    tile  tanbur:  'or  the 
on  f  ram  Ihe  nnBBS  or  Ambfani.   Tliii  ia,  In  fact,  what  liema 
aVD  taken  plaee^ll  Is  true  that  in  the  14th  century  in 

a  gi.  u  a  .lumica  la  meniiaiied"nd  unfavorably  ^^ued 
h  1:  a  J  iliiH  moTEDVCr,  Ihe  Arabs  of  the  present  day  tiin 
1  n  ratIedkii^Mi(whichinN.Afiicawouldbegiulfiara]. 

1  back  the  body  being  like  half  a  par  with  a  kioi 
are^wanged  6y  meaiH  of  a  qiilT  The  AraB 

ouldbetaau- 


'e  aneeitot  0' 


e  abitiK*  of  abjijute  proof.  !•  rnriited'to'i 
Fmm  Bermirdo's  work,  quoted  above,  we  laaia  iiml 
td  the  ntwti  ^  rnone  wen  pricllc*ny  Identical,  dlfln. 
icco  dance  and  occasionaUy  la  the  number  ol  itringi." 
ol  hgdaawere  known  in  Spain  during  ttie  middle  ages, 
i  hecmalifyingphiaK8*jorce(withbow).doiM«D(hy 
n  0  (m  h  quUI).  .Spaniih  tcholan"«hohaveinquiieil 
n  uf  identity  itate  that  tbegniMrra  laHiu  wai  after- 
1  a     he  ntmla  da  noas.  a  iiateoent  fully  auppbned  by 


spofntU,  with  ilUistraliaa 

'  DnluTaciop  ie  fairfrwHeatdf  mulicaltt  (Oaiuna.  IA5^).  fol.  aclii.  i 
id  fol.  id.  a.   See  also  mnttration  of  nAiirJa  da  main. 
*  See  a]<o  G.  G.  Kapsperger,  Liiro  priao  di  YSlaatUt  tern  F  ia^ 
rglullire  itl  riilamtt  it  a^aita  ftr  la  ctirarra  ifngub  [thief 

>  See  Kathleen  SMedn^i.riUlmilnimtmliifAt  Oniulrm, put  i. 
Precursor.  <J  IbrVioliaTamily.-  pp.  lymt:  *^ 

•See  Denon'.  V„o(«>-j.K(y*(  (London,  180J   pi   «),.       

■^  llkiit rated  fmm  a  .dr^ng  in  Penol  and  C^II,  '  Judte 
irdaignc.  SyrW.  Cappadoce."  Vol.  iv.  of  Hiit  A  r*n  im 
aliifill,  Pans.  1887,  p.  &I0.  Atao  tee  plat*  from  •  fbjtognph 
/  Prof.  John  CaTitang.  in  Kathleen  SchlBinger.iV.  at 

•See  aUo  Layi 'Uoia.liin  <U  mtuia  it  vOuMla  da  man*, 
uiUihia  II  Worim.  whan  the  accordaoee  it  D,  C,  C,  E.  A,  D  Irea 
■^  to  treble. 
"  Mariano   Soriaoo,    JWjrr  Bi$hrU  4r  U  niKs   ai^ogato 
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Mbatyidei 

^cwib,  Tbt  word  nkuda  or  nfoJii  i>  coimecirf  wilh  Ihe  Ljlin 
fdUtlaafUa.  *  nniv<d  inBitiiBeni  nenlioaed  by  Clars  ■ «  belni 
■lada  from  Ihc  wood  ol  ihe  pline-tnc  ud  hansc  maoy  «Hii«. 
'11k  nmuiuiui  tiok  in  the  chain  ol  iil«uiicat>oii  iiiffaidcd  by  Si 

liidMe.  biiliDp  o(  ScvUle  in  ibe  Tlh  «nturv. 

wbo  Bitei  Ihat  fidkiili  mt  ■DMhs  Dame  [or 


Gdic*  n 


"Veccn   > 


Tba  fidicHbi  thm- 
.-,  either  in  itt  orieiul 
ae  of  Ibc  transitioiu  which 

H^byiid*^ 

, J •SI^Kd     It  wu 

defiwd  dlffdly  from  thg  daiiicil  dthara  intro- 
duced by  tbe  Ronuiu  Into  ^ain.tbc  vchctypc 
et  Ihe  itnictiml  bautr  whidi  fanna)  tM 
'  *-  '  -I  tbe  perfect  pcopottiOM  (nd  dclicaic 
R  at  the  vkiliB.  In  sn  inventory  >  niwle 
■  Dm^rnm  byFMOpvuWUderoflbemnkalinMnimcntl 
jti.  Which  had  bdonfed  to  Henry  Vlll.  a  the 
c  a. — Andent  foBowing  item  bealing  1 "■ '----■■' — - 


Itaiufonned  it  Inle  the  pi 


''  \iJlB 


th  Bil.  a 


^  ...  (oStf  jtnfjb 

« Ihe  EngHA  equrnlcDt 


Vialfei."   rMwMt. , , 

ofntnala:  Tbetnnillon  whereby  Ibc  cithira 

tcqulndaiiRkanilbecuneifdl "■ — ■--•--^-' "-  -> 


i.  the  utebntrt  Utrecht  Pntter,  v 


.-  J  liiwle  MS,  the  1 

nun  dtacnniont.   The  Ulrecbt  Pi 

vl  Iliin»inth>9ihcentiin,>ndtheniim9»i: 
SuaD  itiiM  atUcbd  Is  the  Reimi  ediool,  u 


«(Bg.l) 


(a)  &^'l ,-,. ,-, 

Ikiiu  ihowiag  the  Addition  of  iuck  to  the  ludy  U  the  C3invii> 
the  hihcr.  jieilra  by  pnlm.  Ii  ii  rvideni  ihii  ibc  Ainlci-Suaa 
■niH.  while  endowed  wlih  enmordiniiy  talent  and  viviiTinuiliu- 
tkiQi  dnw  hii  inspinlion  from  an  older  Greelt  ULintnted  Pialtcr 
Inm  the  ChriKu  Eut,*  where  Ihe  evolutios  at  the  fuilar  took 

One  of  the  caifieil  RpRsentallou  (fn.  4)  of  a  fullat  in  Weneni 
Eorope  ocean  In  ■  Pudonak  from  Zwllalten  a.c  I  iM,  now  In  the 


'  Vi  natitra  itcrum,  ii.  8. 11. 

^  Sec  ElyMoJortaniirrr,  lib-  iii..  cap.  ji. 

■SccBntiihMuMum.  KarlcianMS.  1419,  fol,  loo. 

•  The  lilcniurc  of  ihc  tJlrecht  Fulur  cmbracn  >  l:irE'^  number  al 

Eks  and  pamDhlrta  in  many  ianiuaD»  dI  which  the  mincipai  w 
■  given:  ProTcuo'  J.  O.  WalKoad,  FaciimHa  of  Uii  UuntlHm 
mid  OrnnminO  aj  A*fio-Stxm  and  Inik  USS.  (London,  leMliSit 

Bilk  On  Virtdil  p!aUtr  (Loadon,  1S71I:  Kiperl  en  lit  VliuU 
ftalUr.  addmwd  la  ibe  Trutleci  of  the  Britiih  Miuctun  (Lanjoo. 
■8741:  Sir  Thamu  Duttui-Haidy,  FhiiIkt  Rrtcrl  <m  lit  ViihIU 
rnJur  (London,  1871);  Waller  dc  Gray  Bitch.  Til  Uiik-'v.  A'lani 
falaarrnltiy  of  lie  ilS,  Oylrd  Ik>  tnrtrki  FulUr  llj>nd-:ii.  1S>6J* 
Anton ^jvinnr, "  Die  PsalterilliiitntiDDen  im  IcQhen  M  it  1 '  [ .  .i,;r  mil 
be«ndcm-  ftuckiiclit  nu(  den  Utrcchl  PbIkt."  Ab>i,iiid!.,::fi  dtr 
4(J.  idclii,  Gti.  d.  WlisauctaJIn.  flia.-iisl.  Klaiu.  Bd.  vn  1  p  itf- 
»6,  Kith  ID  (lolmlle  plats  in  aulolype  Irom  llic  M".  :  Adolf 
Coldschmidl,  "Der  Utrecht  Pntler."  In  JtcfarMnun  >.-  A'>:lu^ 
tiiisiHidBtfl,  Bd,  XT.  (Stuttgart,  ito).  pp.  i$6-ie6;  Frani  Fiiedrich 
LeitKbuh,  CdcMflUf  tbi  tamlvtfBaa  italcrri,  Ar  BOiirlaiii  mi 
Mint  Quriln  (Berlin.  Itu).  pp.  3il-AV>;  AdoH  Goldnhmidt,  Dw 
AltMufKllfT  In  ROioMm.  &  (Seriin.  DgJ);  Paul  Dairiau, 
LOiitimi* MS.cBHniUlt  fnMicri'Vinclii tfhjiM.  i«asl:Hau 
Cneven, "  Die  Voclage  del  Utiedit  I^Iten."  papet  read  before  the 
XT.  lolemalional  OneMat  Contren.  Pnm,  tin.  See  al»  Afar- 
laHKuWr  JCuiuhafunufain  KtuHEnrt.  1898),  Bd  m,  pp.  >K«: 
J.  I.  TIMEancn,  Aben^iJudit  FiaUr-ia^lnatt*  im  SilleWt, 
pm  Iii.  "  Der  Utrecht  Pnller  '  (HeMneJon.  looo),  ao  pp.  tiii 

SiJIi.  (ProfoKf  Tiklunen  now  aeeepli  the  OnA  or  ^risn  oriiia 

Hakrd  und  TlMik  in  Reimi."  la  JaMMii  4.  ifl.  trtmniitm 
KmuuitmliiMrm*,  Bd.  niii,  (Berlin,  190a),  m.  Ri-io«:  OraHxide 
U.  Dilton.  -  ne  Ciyital  gf  Uthidr,'' in  it  rcMibfii.  vol  liL  (i$04J ; 


—  ',— , .-"fl^  Fk. 4.— Rqi«enimlion  of  a  Eonipoia 

of  Ihe  neck  f  ton  •houiaer  cITiiar.    «.d.  ii«il 

ID  nut  ihali  be  equal  la 

the  lennh  of  llie  body  fmn  the  ccnlir  ol  the  nac  to  Ike  Id 
end.  From  tUi  time  unu1  the  middle  of  the  i«ih  ctnUuy  tbt 
■uitar  enjoyed  (real  populatity  on  Ibc  continent,  and  bccanc 
the  faihionahle  lutranenl  in  EnglaiKl  alter  Ihe  Peninwlar  Wv, 
mainly  tbtoufh  Ihe  vinuotity  ol  Ferdinand  Snr,  ite  >ki 
wnxe  compoHtlona  for  ll.    Thu  popularity  of   the  tuiar  1™ 

with  which  it  could  be  ntaxetnl  luDMenily  la  ■oannanv  the  vein. 
The  advent  of  the  Spaniik  putar  in  Enfland  kd  to  £ 
popularity  of  Ibe  dltcrn.  a^  known  at  that  lime  in 
lion  aa  the  Ei^iih  or  wire-Blmng  guilai,  ahhouEh  Ibe  two  indni- 
mentadiffered  in  many  particularn.  Ai  further  evidemtrf  Ihe  [rot 
popularity  of  the  guitar  all  over  Europe  may  be  inaUurd  (be  ou^ 
ordinary  number  of  hooka  eitant  on  the  intrumeiit,  ^vid(iHtnfr 
lion  how  to  play  Ihc  gaitar  and  read  the  tablatun.'  (K.SJ 

FiiOc), 

cfakndeilKietolbolhB^iu'Ud&ddk.    TkHaa 

„ ddk"  h  iMradMl  to  cuphadie  i1k  f ict  tliat  Iht 

bouuBKat  inibcaliapialilieiidur,  vUch  dinfng  tha  nwUk 
age*  irpre  Tiled  the  aal  perfMI  priu^ih  ol  coolnutioa  Im 
■tringed  inlnUDRit*  with  bcAb,  edapted  >t  k  oxtaln  paM  Ihe 
nae  of  tbe  boir  from  inMnratata  of  k  ha  pnfcct  type,  tVe  iibib 
and  ita  hybildi.  The  loe  of  tbe  bow  wlUi  tbt  gaitir  tsuU 
tcniin  conalnicIiTe  chaBflti  Id  Ibe  iBAramcMt  the  Itift  teiltil 
tote  touDd-holt  wit  replMd  by  UunI  botai  ^  virioai  *VK 
Ibe  Aal  bridge.  auUtble  fcr  ioOiwDntt  iriKae  ftfin»  woa 
plucked,  live 
pitce  to  the 
■rcbed  bridge 
(eqniied  In  eider 
10  euble  the  bow 

UriDg  teptr- 
aiely;  the  ucbed 
bridge,  by  itisng 
Ibe  (Itingt  higbfT 


>/l^  Orekmra.  part  it. 


•ddhfoo  •(  «  fiDfo^otid  of  tdtatde  ihape  ud  die 
Ac  tUt  Ulfe  Um  (oitw  fid  " 

KatMctn  ScUeunger.  n.>« .        , 

?iTcnnara  of  Ihe  Violin  Family,"  chap.  iiil.  "  The  Qwaiion  ci 
Origin  of  [heUmcbtne]Ur."pa.3jj-3S](withiUi>iuatio«4.i>kHe 
all  the  forcgDiBf  an  nnmariaed. 

•  Reproduce  in  Hubert  Janitsihek'i  OuMJiU  W«  Jcawlv 
JToltref,  Bd.  iu.  el  Ciuk.  d(r  AKbita  JCauf  {Berlin,  ilgoj,  p.11^ 

•  Hgnunm  tamrrsiOi  (Parit.  i6]6),  livre  ii.  prop.  ifv. 

■  See  C.  P.  Bachir.  DtrauUmt  itf  mmiik.  UUnKa  (Leipilt  l*}^ 
and  Wilhebn  Tameit, "  Zur  GeKbichie  der  Guiune,'^  la  M^il^ 
fir  iruik/mUcAi  [BetUn,  iWaJ,  No.  }.  fp,  7MS)- 


GUITiRY-iGUIZOT 


tbi  lioKa,  ad  Hqr  fntlr  <I>Ub  to  ba  in  loBi 
BOt  *a  much  ihfuagh  the  vjoti  ithich  woe  the  cmicome  m  ldc 
IjBucdDgK  fiddle  aritk  doping  ihoulden.  u  Chroa^  Ibc  Intcr- 
■■dUiy  ^  tho  lullu  Ijra,  ■  gaicac-ilupcd  bowDd  lutrunmt 


cvoluiioD  ol  the  tailn  (uit 
place  under  Cnell  inllue 


Undti/cill 
nadd^ndi 


Holtbc 


™Ibt  Utwhl  Pintw/  T 
■R  kbown:  the  antique  rectansukr^i  and  (Ti4 
CDiudHl  body  Jnvin^  At  the  point  vhcre  the  an 
tioAiof  tbe  w>ist  or  iricurvatifuiftfhwJfnuic 
Spsnifh  (olur.*    The  Bm  tap  in  ihe  tranii 

liiiidttf  AuwRpeatwetheoutUiiecl  ibebody  i  ... 

the  HBoad  lobe  of  iIh  Spaniih  luilar.  Tbe  neu  Magu  ■>  tha  inu- 
IkM  on  coDcemed  with  the  addition  ol  a  Deck'  and  of  fret*.'  AH 
thneiiutmmentsaTeiik'aRedbythefinflcn.  Oncmavcoocludfihat 
rtw  UK  of  Ibe  bov  wu  cither  vflkmnm  at  thif  rime  (c  Aih  Rnluiy 
a-D.),  or  Ibat  It  watiiai  csnfiiKd  lotHtnnienlaDt  the  lefaab  tyjm. 

i™^t^^  ™ ZT......'™"  ...„.  ™" 


_«  -— -  p..|.->^>~— ..«.  ^  .  gullaf  Addle  cDvpleta  wi 
:.  ])  occur*  in  a  Gnck  Palter  vritlea  and  illununat-' 
LbythearchprtniThcadDiuiintoMlBcithh  Muwum, 
MS.  lotji).    ln«aDCMirf perfect  giiitarfi 
■baundlnd^  lyh  eenwrr,  MS£  and  r 

(ii^iaaikin <he  Piui Callcfy  in FIsrei 


Fic.  3.— EarHnl 


U  tht  tnuitiooa  ani  iound  reprr- 
jreat  variety  in  Europe.     The  old 

'oIlnT  Muarvia.  Berlin,  and  the  intn. 
olaycd  bjr  Kia(  David  in  two  mil 

(CptiDK^MS.   Vap.  A-  i-   Bntlih   Mumiin) 

on  the  Palifliby  dan*xlDnii  hum  Bofat"  M 

tt«  (tk  c«t~r  fnierwd   in  the  CatbcdmJ 

-...._   Ubraiy  ii  Ou,|Hni"  (i>rme™mpleiollhefir.l 


obuided  by  Hoppliu  iht  tirinfa.  By  tlv  addiiion  n/  a  neck  wi 
oblaio  the  clue  to  the  Dri|^n  of  rrclanEuIir  ciiiemi  with  roundet 
cenenaBd  of  cetlain  hHtrumend  played  n-iib  the  bov  vhoie  bodie 

nrioui  modlicatim  %era>y  ngi  loek'i^  lUa^^lol  plifa 

irsnriBln  Mb  that  si  the  type  Ippnulmatinc  Id  the  violin  it  evidenlli 
Byliniloe.  It  l>  found  amors  the  haoan  which  cover  walb  an. 
barrel  unite  in  the  {alUe  of  Ktmeir  -Amn."  believed  to  be  that  o 
Caliph  Walid  II.  4a.l  744)  ol  the  Omayyad  dynaiiy,  or  oC  PriK 


.e  PiKunori  ol  the  Violin   Fimily."  by 

.....  ^n  u.  of  Ah  IllkiUalid  llajiibiKik  on  l\t  /ail 

AeOnkntta  fLondofi.  1908),  cha.  ii.  and  x. 

>  te  Knbbea  StbMiiier.  fA- al.  pan  il^  iIk  "  Utrtchi 

Kl*7-i3Si  »d  tin  "(kieHnn  of  Ibe  Origia  of  lh< 
liter,"  pp.  116-166,  ahere  the  wbiecl  a  diatuiaed  aod  iU 

>  t^.  M  pTvi.  fl)  ID  the  Hght  centre. 
•NM.  ve  pi:  iii.  cnmand  Rbi.  iiSand  119. 
*JUnf.  aee  ng.  riT.  p.  j^r.aKiAfa.  ~~ — '  "' 


(l)andii)."  '  "■PM«'*«^  '■  -  -  - 
'  /An.  ace  fig.  116.  p.  350.  and  pL  iii.  right  ce 
■'litm,  lee  III.  17J.  p.  44*.  •W™,  > 

"St*  VMuMCIniiMiM.  byViiranli{Mih 
"See  foe  eaanple  Gtarpa.  iv.  471-473  in 

"■   "      =,.*»9HflriiIU.M. 


iitd  ij6  pL  iii. 
di.  lOJ,  p.  48 


(CoiliM),,ioIaMiBile  (Robc, 

"■'■tiiTi  rollawMfound  !r  an  Abm-innic  lomb  of  the ., 
eentarieaMOtiBllichi  InthcBhrlrFore!!.   AfacjimiteiipcMervrd 
in  th*.  callaction  s(  the  M-  HochKhigk  Beribi.  illaiiir-'—  '- 
"  Ciabfunde  am  Bcmc  LupTcB  bci  Oberflachi.  1846."  Jaki 

liathlcen  S^hlcsinjcr,  ofc.  cU.  pait  ii.  fig.   16S  yrawini' 
_  lacJimlle) 

J.  O,   JvSwDodt  faijiiii.fci"/  rt.  Uinulm,  ai^  (>^ 
AnfltSamn  aad  Iriik  HSS.  (London.  iSfiK, 

■*An  llluMolion  occun  in  the  fine  putfication  of  ihc 
Acwtany  el  Seici><«.  Kmiejr  ■Amta  (Vienna,  i^f.  pi,  mi 


Airijid.IheAbha«d(S6]-«66).  ThelrfW«B>ii«.*d»<Wlllll«w 
■truces.  II  bcini  played  by  3  bear,  Otber  euaple*  oenr  in  Ol 
Sluiiit^n  OronnEian  puller"  (lo(^  century);  ia  MS.  iite  (^ 
Imp.  l>arii)  rriiUx  nU  KieWl ;  SI  euiiar  Editk  in  Ibe  Uber  t^M 

Si,,k»(nij-n7UI.  the  I'im.t  dI  Hon oencuted  for  Bona  of  Savon 
wi  I  ■  ..I  !..■.....■  \: ...  -,  .  ■.,.  i.i  i.r.e  of  the  camniiof  ihe  l«h 
ce        .  .1  li  lui  aim  been  painiedtw 

It  .    ■  .      ,    .imiea.  (K.S.)' 

oniTBY.  LUCIEM  OERMAII  (iS6d-  ),  FitDcb  actor,  n* 
bom  in  Faril.  He  beam  pioniDenl  an  tbe  French  ilije  it  the 
Forte  Saint-Muim  theaire  is  1900,  ud  the  Viriflta  in  1901, 
ud  tJam  beeune.  •  netDbet  ol  ibe  ComMie  Fnotaijc,  but  he 
loifiwd  v«y  toon  in  order  to  be«Dnie  dirccur  of  the  Renaiaunce, 
wboe  ht  w«i  principally  auodated  with.  Ihc  xcireu  Manbc 
BraiaUi,  *ba  bad  alu  left  the  Cooi&lie.  Here  he  euib1i>hed 
hii  rcpulalion,  in  aiiumbei  of  pliyi,  a*  Ibe  grcalal  contcmponu; 
Frmcb  actor  In  Ibe  drama  of  nudcrn  reality. 

SniZOT.  ntANCOIS  PIEBHB  SUILUDIIB  (i7S7'i874), 
biMwiin,  qntor  and  ilUtiiBan,  na  bom  at  Nlmei  on  the  4th  of 
Octobti  i7S7,o(  uibonautable  PrMeUant  family  belong ng  to  Ihe 
t«irf(«rie<if  Ibat  city,  it  i>  chuacieiitliF  o(  the  ctiiil  diiahilitiet 
shicli  ttBl  iMiibtd  upon  tbe  Proteuanu  of  France  before  the 
RevolutiaD,  tbu  bit  pannlt,  it  tbe  (ime  of  Ibcir  union,  cnuld 
Ml  be  pubUdy  at  legally  nairied  by  their  ovn  paiton,  and  Ihat 
tb«  cenmooy  waa  cUndeitine.  The  libeial  opiniong  of  bi> 
iamily  did  not,  however,  save  it  from  Ihc  langufnary  inlalerance 
of  the  RdgD  of  Tenor,  and  on  the  Sth  April  1 794  hia  father 
pairiiedalNlB»upoDlbeacaflold.  Thenceforlh  Ibo  educalioa 
tl  <be  future  miniater  devolveit  entirely  upon  hi>  oiDlbcr.  a 
womaaof  alight  appearance  and  of  luHnfllymanntra,  but  endowed 
viib  {real  unngih  of  charaa^r  arid  dtarness  of  judgment. 
Uadani  Guiiu  waa  a  living  type  of  tbe  HugiienMi  of  the  i6tfa 
century,  iton  in  her  prindplea  and  her  faiih,  imtnovable  in  bcr 
fsnTiclieiu  apt  bcr  HUBe  ol  duty.  Sbe  formed  Ihe  cfaanctet  of 
bei  illuttriow  na  and  ibared  evcty  viduitudo  of  hit  life.  In  thf 
dayi  ol  his  power  her  limpl*  Bfure,  alwiyt  did  in  dap  nKwnviiiC 
lot  her  martyred  huahaitd,  wai  not  ahcent  from  ihe  qdendid 
tilde  o{  hit  poliiiul  friendi.  In  th*  days  of  hi>  eiile  in  1848 
bhe  followed  hun  to  London,  and  there  si  a  very  advanced  age 
doaed  her  life  and  was  buried  at  Kniul  Green.  Driven  Itoia 
Klmcs  by  ihe  Revolution,  IbladanK  Cuiml  and  her  son  repliled 
to  Geneva,  where  be  received  his  education.  In  spite  of  h« 
decided  Calvinislk  opinKma.  the  theories  of  RiwiHau,  then 
oucb  fai  laihion,  were  not  without  theii  influence  on  Madame 
Guiiot.  She  wai  a  Kioni  Libert  aod  the  even  adt>pled  lb* 
BoiioB  [ncukalad  in  Ibe  fiti'If  Ihat  every  man  ought  to  learn  a 
ninual  Iiadc  or  cnft.  Young  Cuitot  wat  laught  to  be  a  tar- 
pcnlR,  and  be  •«  tar  succeeded  in  hia  wock  that  he  madea  laUc 
with  bla.om  handa,  which  ia  iiill  preiecvcd.  01  ihe  progrew  of 
bit  graver  tiudics  little  is  kn«wn,  ior  In  the  work  which  he 

deialb.  of  hit  wlier  life.  But  hit  literary  atiainnenti  must 
kave  beea  pncodoua  and  cooridaahla,  tsi  when  be  arrived  in 
Paris  in  180J  10  punue  hit  iiudiei  in  the  faculty  ol  lawi,  be 
entered  at  (i^eco  at  tutor  bio  the  family  of  M.  Stapler, 
ionattty  Switt.  mini«er  in  France,  and  he  toon  began  to  write 
l««Jourwdediledby  M.Suard.the^aWiVi*.  Tbit  conneaion 
inlraductd  binl  10  the  litenry  society  of  Paris,  In  October  1S04, 
being  then  twinty-iwo.  he  wnMc  a  review  of  M.  de  Oialcaik- 
bnand*!  JIMyri,  which  procured  for  tin  the  appiobalioa  and 
Conlial  thanks  of  that  eminent  peraon,  and  he  coiUimMd  !• 
ccotribute  largely  U  (be  periodical  pn 


. _.         .  ,  bdy 

ol  good  family,  aone  lourtets  yian  dder  than  himself,  wb« 
kd  beo  forced  by  At  bantahipa  of  tba  RcvWuilon.to  tani  her 
Hvlng  by  liloalnie,  ind  who  atoo  mt  angaged  to  conlribHla  a 
teiies  o(  articki  lo  SuKd'i  jOimiaL  HMe  roMiibolioDt  vcit 
tiSre  retmdiictlen  flf  aeine  cf  the  nilabtaret  In  Jacob  and  H.  vH 
u —  akiL^^-L  «<_.L. —  J — L^.u^.j._  u^aj..if.«  (Dartntadl. 
CirdiieliVlB 


fm>^S!lirifUfaflcr^rankfDrt4«-Ma)n.  iSTa-iSv"!'  ,  „ 

■>dd.  MS.  J4W4.  Sritifh  Muteura,  vol  if.  fol.  *3. 161.  vol.  ffl. 
lol.  40r.  vd.  <v.  loll.  J34  and  667. 


yo^ 


'  *«    ^ 


«    V 


Guizoir 


tattmiptMl  tjr  licr HtnaB^liurimmedifMy'  icsamed  and  cm- 
t£nuedl)y  an  unktio^n  hand.  It  was  discovered  that  Francois 
Guuot  had  quietly  supplied  the  deficiency  on  her  behalf.  The 
ic<|aaintance  thus  begun  ripened  into  friendship  "and  Wvcu  aa4 
ID  iSt  2  Msdemoiftdle  dc  Meulan  consieaCed  to  manry  her  yofithlol 
ally.  She  died  vn.i^j;  she  was  the  author  of  many  esteenied 
^works  on  female  education.  An  only  son,  born  in  x8i9«  died 
in  1837  of  consumption.  In  1828  Guizot  married  Elisa  Dillon, 
liiece  of  his  first  wife,  and  also  an  author.'  She  flied  in  18^3, 
having  a  son,  Maurke  Guillanme  (x833't892),  who  attained 
some  reputation  as  a  sdtdlat-  and  writer. 
'  During  the  empire,  Guisot,  entirely  devoted  to  Kterary 
pursuits,  published  a  collection  of  French  synonyms  (1809), 
an  essay  on  the  fine  arts  (iSxi),  and  a  translation  of  Gibbon 
wfth  addftiomj'notes  in  181  >.  Tliese  worles  vecommended  him 
\6  tike  botice  of'  M.<  do  Fontanes,  theb  grand-master  of  the 
university  of  France,  who  selected  Gubot  for  the  chair  of  modern 
liistory  at  the^Sbrbonne  !fa  x8t».  His  first  lecture  (which  is 
reprinted  in  fats  Mem&in)  was  delivered  on  the  1 1 th  of  Decc;mber 
of  tlrat  year.  The  customary' eomplimene  to  the  all'powerful 
bmperor  he  declined  to  insert  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  hints  given  hfm 
by  his  patron,  but  the  course  which  foUowM  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  igrint  revival  of  historical  researdi  in  France  in  the  19th 
centikry.  He  had  nov^  acquired  a  obtaaidecable  position  In  the 
society  of  Paris^  arid  the  friendship  of  Royer-CoHard  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  Ubieral  party,  including  the  young  due 
de  Broglie.  Absent'  (roih  'Paris  at  the  moment  of  the  fall  of 
KapoTeon  in  18x4,  he  was  at  once  selected,  on  the  recomrhenda^ 
tion  of  Royer-CoHard;  to  serire  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. 
In  the  capacify  of  secretary^general  of  tht  ministry  bf  tht 
interior,  under  the  abb£  de '  Monfesqulou;  Upon  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  immediately  resigned,  on  the  asth  of 
[March  i8i  5  (the  statement  that  he  netainod  office  under  General 
Carnot  is  incorrect),  and  returned  to  his  litet-ary  pursuits.  After 
the  Hundred  Days,  he  repaired  to  Ghent,  where  ho  ^w  Louis 
XVni.,  and  in  the  name  of  the  liberal  party  pointed  out  to  his 
Wfesty  (hat  a  frank  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  could  alone 
lecure  the  duration  of  the  restored  monarchy-advice  which 
was  fll-McefVed  by  M.  de  Blacas  and  the  king's  cuntidential 
Mvisers.  This  visit  to  Ghent,  at  the  time  when  France  "was  a 
^ey  to  a  second  invasion,  was  made  a  subject  of  bittef  reproach 
lo  Gttizot  in  after  life  by  his  political  opponents,  as  an  anpatriotle 
action.^  *'  The  Man  of  Ghent  "  was  one  of  the  tenns  of  fnsult 
rrtquefitl/  hurled  against  him  in  the  days  of  his  power.  Bat  the 
ireproach  appears  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  The  true  interests 
bf  France  were  not  in  the  defence  of  the  fatting  empire,  but  in 
establishing  a  liberal  policy  on  a  monarchical  t>asls  and  in 
combating  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  thfc  ukra>royalists.  It 
is  at  any  rate  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  yoang  professor 
of  twenty-sewn,  with  none  of  the  advantages  of  birth  or  political 
experience,  should  have  been  selected  to  convey  «o  Important 
k  message  to  the  ekfs  of  the  kihgof  FVanea^  and  a  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  that  tht  Revolution  hjid,  ^  Guisoc  tsM,  **  done 
Its  work." 

Qs  the 'second  restoration^  Gulxot  Hvaa  appofated' sectary- 
general  of  the  ifllnlstry  of  justice  under  M.  deBaiM-Mattois^ 
but  resigned  with  his  chief  in  ttt6.  Again  in  ifti^  he  was 
appointed  fenthl  director  of  comtnnnce  and  departments 'in 
-the  mmbtry  6(  the  interior,  but  lost  his  office  with  the  fall  of 
4>ecaaeS  in  Ftbruary  iSsb.  During  these  years  Goiaot  waa  om 
tsf  ^e  leaden  of 'the  DoOHnaltet,  a  smaill  party  strongly  attacticd 
to  the  charter  and  the  crown,  and  Alvocaring  a  policy 
which  has  iMCOme  associated  (espcdatly  by  Faguet)  with  the 
ti4me  of  Gvizot,  that  of  the  JMOt  Milieu,  m  wia  nudid  between 
Vbsotutlsttf  and  popular  government.  Thrfroplnlonahadinoseof 
the  rigour  of  a,  sect  than  the  elakicfty  of  a  political  party.  Ad*- 
Iftrin^to  tiMgneat  principles  of  libeity  and  toleration,  thoy  were 
atordl^foppMod  to  thoAMKhiaab  tradiliOBaoi  tbo  Ravolption. 
.They  knew  that  the'  elcmen'U  of  anareby  were  still  fermenting 
In  the  country';  these  thby  Ko|^  (0  subdue,  not  by  reaclfcnatt 
saeasuresj  biU  by  the  (inD  application  of  the  powcr.of  a  liinUed 
constitution,  based  on  the  suffrages  pf  th^  middle  class  aM 


tlclaaded  bry  tbiB  highfeatllitea^'tkledt  eif  tha  tjo^  Ihdi 
mothpes  were  halDoiixnble.  Tlieir'  vieks  were  philoiophifsli 
But  they  were  opposed  alike  to  the  denocratkal.  spirit  ol  the 
at^  to  the  asilitary  tradiiiaoa  o|  thf  eakpne,  aad  lb  tbehigDMir 
and  absolutism  of  the  court.  The  fatt  of  such  a  parly  tnl|^ 
he  foreseen.  They  lived  by  a  policy  of  resistance;  they  perished 
by  another  revolution  (1830).  They  are  remembered  more  for 
their  constant  opposition  to  popular  demands  than  by  the 
services  they  undoubtedly  rendered  to  the  cause  of  teaiiicrate 
rKodoD* 

In  1820,  when  the  reaction  Was  at  its  height  after  the  murder 
of  the  due  de  Berri,  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry  bf  the  due 
Decaaes,  Guiaot  waa  deprived  of  his  ofiicea,  and  in  xSaa  even 
his  oouise  of  lectures  were  interdicted.  During  the  succeeding 
y^rs  he  played  an  important  port  among  the  leaders  of  (he 
Ubera]  opposition  to.  the  government  of  Charics  X.,  although 
he  had  not  yet  entered  parliament,  and  this  was  also  the  time 
of  his  greatest  literary  activity.  In  xftaa  he  had  published  bis 
lectures  on  representative  tovcreoent  {HiOoire  4es  mifina  it 
gowerncmerU  reprisattatif,  1831^1 8aa, '  a  vols.;  Eng.  trans. 
^853);  also  a  work  on  capital  punishment  for  political  ofi'ences 
and  several  important  political  pamphlets.  From  18a  a  19  1830 
he  published  two  important  cellcctions  of  historical  sotiroes,  the 
memoirs  of  the  history  'of  England  in  36  voIumcs,^  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  history  of  France  in  3>x.  volumes,  and  a  aevised 
translaiien  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  volume  of  essays  on  the 
histoiy  of  France^  The  most  remankable  work  from  his  dwn 
pen  was  the  first  part  ollxh  Histoire  de  la  rfvoltUioH  d'Angfelcrrt 
dtpuis  CAarUs  t**,  4  CharUf  IT,  (2,  vols.,  x8a6-i8a7;  Eng. 
traass  a  vobk»  Oxford,  t-8jS),«  book  of  great  merit  and  im- 
partiality, which  be  lasumed  and  completed  duiing  his  exile 
in  Enghuid  after  1S48:  The  Martignac  administratipn  restored 
Guisot  in  i8a8  to  his  pro(essor's  ^ir  and  to  the  council  of 
state.  Then  it  was  th^t  he  dattveved  the  celebrated  courses 
of  leetuies  whidi  -raised  his  'sepotatlbii  as  an  historian  to  (he 
highest  point  of  fame,  and  phi^ed  brm amongst  the  best  writers  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  Tbc^  lectures  formed  the  basis  of 
his  general  Jiiftpire  de  I9  itifUisatum  en  Europe  (i8a8r  Eng: 
tcans.'by  W,  Hazlitt,-3  vols^,  1846),  and  of  his  HisUirc  de  U 
ckUisciim  en  Ftante  (4  vols.,  1830),  works  which  niust  ever  be 
regarded  as  classlcs^  of  modem  historical  research. 

Hitherto  Quicot^s  fame  rested  on  his  merits  as  a  writer  on 
public  aiiaira  and  as  a  lecturer  on  modem  history.  He  had 
attaitied  the  agd  o^  forty-thr«e  before  he  entered  upon  the  fuH 
display  of  his  oratorical  strength.  In  January  1830  he  was 
elected  for  the  first  time  by  the  town  of  Lisieux  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  he  retained  that  seat  duliog  the  whole  of  his 
political  life«  Guizot  immediately  assumed  an  important 
position  in  the  representative  assembly,  and  the  first  speech  he 
delivered  was.  in  defence  of  the  celebrated  address  of  the  aai, 
hi  answer  to  the  menacing  speech  from  the  throne,  which  uas 
f (rfbWed  by  the  disaslullon  of  the  chamber,  and  was  the  ptecurtor 
of  another  revokitJon.  On  his  returning  to  Paris  from  Nlmcs 
on  the  a 7th  of  July,  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  was  already  imminent. 
Guizot  waa  called  upoo  by  his  friends  Cllasimir-P&ier,  Laffiuc, 
Villemain  and  Dupin  to  .draw  up  the  ptotcst  of  the  liberal 
deputies  agaiiist  tht  royal  ordinances  of  July,  whilst  he  applied 
himself  with  them  to  control  the  revolutionafy  character  of  the 
late  contest.  Personally,  Guizot  was  always  of  opinion  thai  it 
was  a  great  ayisfortune  foi  th«  cause  of  parliamentary  government 
in  Frsoice  that  the  infatuatk>n  and  ineptitude  of  Charles  X. 
and  Prince  Polignac  rendiKd  a  change  in  the  hereditary  line  of 
successbn  inevitable.  But,  thouf^  convinced  that  it  was 
inevitable,  he  became  one  of  the  moat  ardent  supporters  of  JLouis* 
PhiKppe.  In  August  1830  Guisot  was  made  minister  of  the 
Interior,  but  resigned  in  November.  He  had  now  passed  into 
the  ranks  0'  the  conservatives,  and  for  the  next  eighteen  yeais 
was  the  most  determined  foe  of  democracy,  the  unyielding 
chaifepiOn  of  "  a  monarchy,  limited'  by  a  limkcd  bnaaber  of 
bourgeois."' 

In  1831  Casimir-Pfrier  formed  a  morp  vigorous  and  compact 
administration,  which  was  terminated  in  May  183a  by  his  dMih; 
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nie  summer  of  that  ytti  Was  -maribed  by  ii  IbmHUable  republican 

rising  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not  till  the  i  xth  of  October  1832  that 

a  stable  government  was  formed,  in  which  Marshal  Soult  Was 

first  minister,  the  due  de  Broglle  took  the  foreign  office,  Thiers 

the  home  department,  and  Guifot  the  department  of  publle 

instruction.    This  ministry,  which  lasted  for  neariy  four  yearsj 

was   by   far   the   ablest    that    ever  served   Louis    Pbilippe; 

Gui20t,  however,  was  already  marked  with  the  stigma  of  bn- 

popularity  by  the  more  advanced  Kberal  party.    He  reraaine<l 

unpopular  all  his  life,  '*  not,**  said  he^ "  that  I  court  unpopularity, 

but  that  I  think  nothing  about  it."    Yet  neVcr  were  his^  great 

abilities  more  useful  to  his  country  than  whilst  he  fiHed  this 

office  of  secondary  rank  but  of  primary  importance  in  the 

department  of  public  instruction.    The  duties  it  imposed  ott  hiift 

were  entirely  congenial  to  his  literary  tastes,  and  he  was  mastei' 

of  the  subjects  they  concerned.    He  applied  himself  in  the  ^n( 

instance  to  carry  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June  1833,  and  then  foir 

the  next  three  years  to  put  it  into  execution.    In  establishing 

and  organizing  primary  education  in  France,  this  law  marked 

a  distinct  epoch  in  Frcqch  history.    In  fifteen  years,  onder  rts 

influence,  the  number  of  primary  schoob  rose  from  ten  to 

twenty-three  tliousand;  normal  schools  fbr  teachiers,  and  a 

general  system  of  inspection,  were  intitnluced;  and  boards  of 

education,  under  mixed  'lay  and  clerical  authority,  were  created. 

The  secondary  class  of  schools  and  the  university  of  France  were 

equally  the  subject  of  his  enlightened  protection  and  care, 

and  a  procifgious  impulse  was  given  to  philosophical  study  and 

historical   research.    The  branch  of  the  Institute  of  France 

known  as  the  "  Acad<hnie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Folitiques," 

which  had  been  suppressed  by  Napoleon,  was  revived  by  Gui£ot. 

Some  of  the  old  members  of  this  learned  body— Talleyrand, 

Sliyh,  Roederer  and  Lakanal— again  took  their  seats  there, 

and  a  host  of  more  recent  celebrities  were  added  by  election  for 

the  free  discussion  of  the  great  problems  of  political  and  sociaf 

science.    The  "  Soci6t«  d*  THIstolre  dc  France  "  was  founded 

for.  the  publication  of  historical  works;  and  a  vast  puUicalion 

of  medieval  chronicles  and  diplomatic  papers  was  undertaken 

at  the  expense  of  tlic  state  (see  Histoky;  and  Pkancs,  History, 

section  Sources). 

The  object  of  the  cabinet  of  October  183s  was  to  or^anite 
a  conservative  party,  and  to  carry  on  a  policy  of  resistance  (othe 
republican  taction  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  monarchy. 
It  was  their  pride  and  their  boast  that  tbefr  measures  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  by  the  ^xerdse  of  legal  power 
alone  they  put  down  an  ipsurrection  amounting  to  civil  war  in 
Lyons  and  a  sanguinary  revolt  in  Paris.  The  real  strength  of 
the  ministry  lay  not  in  its  nominal  heads,  but  In  the  fact  that  in 
this  government  aiid  this  alone  Guizot  and  Thiers  acted  in  cofdhil 
co-operation.  The  two  great'  rivals  in  French  pa^iamentary 
eloquence  followed  for  a  time  the  same  path;  but  neither  of 
them  could  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  other,  and  circum- 
stance^ threw  Thiers  almost  continuously  on  a  course  of 
opposition,  whilst ,  Gutzot  bote  the  graver  responsibilities  of 
power.  ' 

.  Once  again  indeed,  in  183Q,  they  wer6  united,  but  It  was  in 
opposition  to  M.  Molf,  who  had  formed  an  intermediate 'govern^ 
men^.  and  this  coalition  between  Guizot  and  the  leaders  of  the 
left  centre  and  the  left,  Thiers  and  Odiloir 'Barrot,  due  to  his 
anibilioh  i^nd  jealoUsy  of  Mold,  is  lustly  regarded  as  one  Of  the 
chief  inconsisifencies  of  his  Ufe.  victory  Was  secured  al  the 
expense  of  principle,  and  Guiiot's  attack  upon  the  government 
gave  rise  to  a  crisis  and  a  repT}blican  insurrection.  None  of 
the  three  chiefs  of  that  alliance  took  ministerial  office,  however, 
and  Guizot  was  not  sorry  to  accept  the  post  of  ambassador  fn 
London,  which  withdrew  him  for  a  tfme  from  parliamentary 
contests.  This  *as  in  the  sprfng  of  i84<>.  and  Thiers  succeeded 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affjtbs.' 

Guizot  was  received  with  marked  distinction  by  the  queen 
and  by  th^  society  of  London.  His  literary  works  wcrfc  WgHy 
esteemed,  his  character  was  respected,  and  France  w^  nevfer 
more  worthily  represented  abroad  than  by  one  of  hef  greatest 
orator.    He  Was  knoWn  to  be  well  Versed  in  the  history  a&dtbe 


KtenCuni  of  Engbml,  «Mi  tticenly  ktibched  to  the  tUiaucfrbt 
the  two  nations  and  the  cause  of  peace.  Sue,  aft  he  himself 
remarked,  he  was  a  strAMget  to  England  and  a  novice  in  diplom- 
ktyi  and  unhappily  the  embroiled  state  of  the  Syrian  4)uestioa) 
on  which  thtf  French  govcmmetk  had  separated  itself  iiom  thtf 
Jbtnt  policy  of  Europe,  and  possibly  the  ahsenoto  of  entire  Cott* 
fidcnce  b^ween  the  ambassador  and  the  minister  of  fotvign 
affaics,  placed  him  in  an  embarrassing  and  even  false  position. 
Hie  warnings  he  transmitted  to  Thiers  were  not  belie^^.  Tbo 
warlike  pohcy  of  Thiers  was  oppMed  to  his  own  oonvictionk^ 
The  treaty  of  the  i  sth  of  July  was  signed  Without  his  knowledge 
and  executed  in  the  teetli  of  ion  Temonstrances.  For  some  weeks 
Europe  seemed  to  be  oir  the  bnnk  of  war,  data  the  king  put  ite 
end  to  the  crisis  by  refusing  his  assent  to  the  military  prtparatioi^ 
of  Thiers,  and  by  summoning  Guizot  -fiom  London  to  form  a 
ministry  and  to  aid  Ms  Majesty  in  what  he  termed  "  ma  lutte 
tenaee  contre  Tanarchie."  Thus  began,  under  dark  and  adverse 
circumstances,  on  the  t^th  of  October  1840,  the  importani 
administration  in  ■  which  Guizot  remained  the  master-spfrit  fot 
neatly  eight  year^.  He  Mmself  took  the  office  of  ninisicv  fot 
foreign  aiTairss  to  which  he  added  some  yean  latere  on  tha 
retirement  of  Marshal  Soult,  the  ostensible  rank  of  prlmf 
nnnister.  His  first  care  was  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  th# 
restoration  of  amicable  rcktions  with  the  other  powers  of  E>iropCb 
If  he  suoeee^d,'  as  he  did  succeed,  in  talming  the  trodbled 
elements  and  healing  the  wounded  pride  of  France,  the  result 
was  due  mainly  to  the  indomitable  courage  and  splendid 
eloquence  with  which  he  faced  a  Aging  opposition,  gavo  unity 
and  strength  to  the  conservative  party,  who  now  felt  that  they 
had  a  great  leader  at  their  head,  and  appealed 'to  the  thrift  and 
prudence  of  the  fiation  rather  than  to  their  vanity  and  iheif 
ambition.  In  his  padfie  task  he  wfcs  fortunately  seconded  trjn 
the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  In  Englaad« 
in  the  autumn  of  1841.  Between  Lord  Psdmerston  and  Guizot 
there  existed  an  Incompatibility  of  character  exccediBgly 
dangerous  in  the  foreif^  ministers  of  two  gt«at  and  in  sOm^ 
respects  rival  countries.  With  Lord  )^merston  in  office,  Guizot 
feft  that  he  had  a  bitter  and  active  antagonist  in  every  Biitisb 
agent  throughout  the  worid;'lhe  combative  element  was  strong 
in  his  own  disposition;  and  the  result  was  t  system  of  perpetual 
conflict  and  counter-intrigues.  Lord  Falmerston  held-  (as  i» 
appears  from  his  Own  letters)  that  war  betweien  England  and 
France  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Guizot  held  that  such 
a  war  would  be  '.he  greatest  of  all  calamities,  and  certaiidy  nevetf 
contemplated  it.  In  Lord  Aberdeen^  the  fot«lgn  secretary  of 
Sir  Robert  Fed,  Gaieot  fonnd  a  friend  and  an  ally  perfectly 
congenial  to  himself.  Their  acquaintance  inLoiidon'had  been 
^ht,  but  it  soon  ripened  into  mutual  regard  and  oonfidencM 
They. were  both  men  of  high  principles  and  honour; 'the  Scotdi 
Presbyterianism  which  had  moulded  the  faith  <A  Lord  Aberdeen 
wanrflecfed  in  ^ht  Huguenot  minister  of  France;  both  ^trd 
men  of  extreme  simplicity  of  taste,  joined  to  the  refinement  of 
scholarship  and  culture;  both  had  an  Intense  aversion  to  war 
and  felt  themselves  ill-qualified  to  carry  on  those 'adventuiwv 
operations  which  inflamed  the  imagiitatlott  .of  their  respectivii 
opponents.  In  the  eyes'  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Thiifts  their 
policy  was  hiean  and  pitiful;  but  it  was  a  policy  which  secured 
peace  to  (he  world,  and  united  the  two  great  and  free  nations  qf 
the  West  in  what  was  termed  the  tutenU  tordiaU.  Neither  of 
them  would  have  stooped  to  snaich  an  advantage  at  \\d  eapenst 
of  the  ether;  ihey  hdd  the'cotnmoh  interest  of  peace  and 
friendship  to  be  paramount*,  and  when  differences  arose,  as  Chey 
did  krise,  in  remote  parts  61  the  world,~4n  Tahiti,  in  Moiocoo) 
on  the  GoM  Coast.^tHiy  were  reduced  by  this  principle  to  their 
proper'  insi^ficance.  The-  opposition  hi  Frmce  denounced 
Guizot's  foreign  policy  as  basely  subservient' to  Eoglnnd.  He 
replfed'in  terms  of  unmeasured  conternpt,-^'*  You  may  raise 
the  pile  of  eakimny  a»  high  as  you  will;  vous  n'arriWRz  jamalf 
i  la  hauteur  de  men  dMainI"  The  opposition  in  England 
attacked  Lord  Aberdeen  with  the  same  reproaches,  but  in  vain. 
King  Louis  PhiUpp;^  visifed  Windsor.  TIte  queen  of  England 
(in  r843)  Stayed  at  the  Chiteau  d'Eit.    la  1845  British  land 
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French  troopft^fowsbt  aide  by  iMe  for  the  finl  time  i»  an  expedi' 
thm  to  the  River  Plate. 

The  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  in  1846  changed 
thcie  intimate  relations;  and  the  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
the  foreign  office  led  Guizot  to  believe  that  he  was  again  exposed 
to  the  passionate  rivalry  of  the  British  cabinet.  A  friendly 
understanding  had  been  established  at  Eu  between  the  two 
courts  with  xdference  to  the  future  marriage  of  the  young  queen 
of  Spain.  The  Unguage  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  (afterwards  Lord  Dalling)  at  Madrid  led 
Guiiot  to  believe  that  this  understanding  was  broken,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  place  a  Coburg  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Determined  to  rolst  any  such  intrigue,  Guizot  and  the  king 
plunged  headlong  into  a  counter-intrigue,  wholly  inconsistent 
with  their  previous  engagements  to  England,,  and  fatal  to  the 
happiness  of  the  queen  of  Spain.  By  their  influence  she  was 
urged  into  a  marriage  with  a  despicable  offset  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  her  sister  was  at  the  same  time  nurried  to  the 
youngest  son  of  the  French  king,  in  direct  violation  of  l.ouis 
Philippe's  promises.  This  transaction,  although  it  was  hailed 
at  the  time  as  a  triumph  of  the  policy  of  France,  was  in  truth 
as  fatal  to  the  monarch  as  it  was  discreditable  to  the  minister. 
It'  was  accomplished  by  a  mixture  of  secrecy  and  violence.  It 
was  defended  by  subterfuges*  By  the  dispassionate  judgment 
of  history  k  has  been  universally  condemned.  Its  immediate 
effect  was  to  destroy  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  and  to  throw 
Gnixot  into  closer  relations  with  the  reactionary  policy  of 
Mettemich  and  the  Northern  courts. 

The  history  of  Guizot 's  administration,  the  longest  and  the 
last  which  existed  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  France, 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  great  qualities  and  the  great  defects  of  his 
political  character,  for  he  was  throughout  the  master-spirit  of 
that  government.  His  first  object  was  to  unite  and  discipline 
the  conservative  partyi  which  had  been  broken  up  by  previous 
dissensions  and  ministerial  changes.  In  this  he  entirely  succeeded 
by  his  courage  and  eloquence  as  a  parliamentary  leader,  and  by 
the  use  of  idl  those  means  of  influence  which  France  too  liberally 
supplies  to  a  dominant  minister.  No  one  ever  doubted  the 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  Guizot's  own  conduct.  He 
despised  money;  he  lived  and  died  poor;  and  though  he 
encouraged  the  fever  of  money-getting  in  the  French  nation,  his 
own  habits  retained  their  primitive  simplicity.  But  he  did  not 
disdain  to  use  in  others  the  baser  passions  from  which  he  was 
himself  free.  Some  of  his  instruments  were  mean;  he  employed 
them  to  deal  with  meanness  after  its  kind.  Gross  abuses  and 
breaches  of  trust  came  to  light  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  under  an  incorruptible  minister  the  administration 
was  denounced  as  corrupt.  Licet  uU  alitno  ntio  is  a  proposition 
is  false  in  politics  as  it  is  in  divinity. 

Of  his  padiamentiiry  eloquence  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  It  was  terse,  austere,  demonstrative  and  oonunanding, 
•^not  persuasive,  not  humorous,  seldom  adorned,  but  condensed 
with  the  force  of  a  supreme  authority  in  the  fewest  words.  He 
was  casestially  A  ministerial  ^>eakcr,  far  more  powerful  in 
defence  than  in  opposition.  Like  Pitt  he  was  the  type  of 
authority  and  resistance,  unmoved  by  the  briUiant  charges, 
the  wit,  the  gaiety,  the  irony  and  the  discursive  power  of  his 
great  rivaL  Nor  was  he  leas*  master  of  parliamentary  tactics 
and  of  those  sudden  changes  and  movements  in  debate  which, 
as  in  A  battle,  sometimes  changf  the  fortune  of  the  day.  His 
confidence  in  himselC,  And  in  the  majority  of  the  .chamber  which 
be  had  moulded  to  his  will,  was  unbounded;  and  long  success 
md  the  habit  of  Authority  led  him  to  forget  that  in  a  country 
like  'France  there  was  a  people  outside  (he  chamber  elected  by 
A  small  constituency,  to  which  the  minister  and  the  king  himseU 
were  heldiesponsiUe. 

A  government  based  on  the  principle  of  resistance  and  re- 
pression and  marked  by  dread  and  distrust  of  popular  power, 
A  system  of  diplomacy  which  sought  to  revive  the  traditions  of 
the  old  French  monarchy,  a  sovereign  wholaigely  exceeded  the 
bounds  oi  constitutional  power  and  whose  obstinacy  augmented 
arith  ^«ats,.a  minister  who*  though  far  removed  from  the  servility 


of  the  courtier^  was  too  obsequious  to  the  personal  influence  ol 
^be  king,  were  all  singularly  at  variance  with  the  promises  of  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  they  narrowed  the  policy  of  theadminis- 
tratjon.  Guizot's  view  of  politics  was  essentially  historical 
and  philosophical.  His  tastes  and  his  acquirements  gave  him 
little  insight  into  the  practical  business  of  admimstratlve  govern- 
ment. 0(  finance  he  knew  nothing;  trade  and  commerce  were 
strange  to  him;  military  and  naval  affairs  were  unfamiliar  to 
him;  all  these  subjects  he  dealt  with  by  second  hand  through 
his  friends,  P.  S.  Dumon  (1797-1870),  Charles  Marie  Tanncguy, 
Comte  Duch&tel  (1803-1867),  or  Marshal  Bugeaud.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  few  measures  of  practical  improvement  were 
carried  by  his  administration.  Still  less  did  the  government 
lend  an  ear  to  the  cry  for  parliamentary  reform. .  On  this  subject 
the  king's  prejudices  were  insurmountable,  and  his  ministen 
had  the  weakness  to  give  way  to  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
defend  a  system  which  confined  the  suffrage  to  200,000  citizens, 
and  returned  a  chamber  of  whom  half  were  placemen.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  strengthen  the  conservaUve 
party  by  attaching  the  suffrage  to  the  possession  of  land  in 
France,  but  blank,  resistance  was  the  sole  answer  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  just  and  moderate  demands  of  the  opposition. 
Warning  after  warning  was  addressed  to  them  in  vain  by  friends 
and  by  foes  alike:  and  they  remained  profoundly  unconscious 
of  their  danger  tiU  the  moment  when  it  overwhelmed  them. 
Strange  to  say,  Guizot  never  acknowledged  cither  at  the  time 
or  to  his  dying  day  the  nature  of  this  error;  and  he  speaks  of 
himself  in  his  memoirs  as  the  much-enduring  champion  of  liberal 
government  and  constitutional  law.  He  utterly  fails  to  perceive 
that  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  liberal  destinies  of  France  and 
a  less  intense  confidence  in  his.pwn  specific  theory  might  have 
preserved  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  averted  a  vast  series 
of  calamities,  which  were  in  the  end  fatal  to  every  principle 
he  most  cherished.  But  with  the  stubborn  conviction  of 
absolute  truth  he  dauntlessly  adhered  to  his  own  doctrines  to 
the  end. 

The  last  scene  of  hts  poUlical  life  was  singularly  characterUtic 
of  his  inflexible  adherence  to  a  lost  cause.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  23rd  of  February  1848  the  king  summoned  his  minister 
from  the  chamber,  which  was  then  sitting,  and  informed  him 
that  the  aspect  of  Paris  and  the  country  during  the  banquet 
agitation  for  reform,  and  the  alarm  and  division  of  opinion  In 
the  royal  family,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  he  could  retain  hU 
ministry.  That  doubt,  replied  Guizot,  is  decisive  of  the  question, 
and  instantly  resigned,  returning  to  the  chamber  only  to  announce 
that  the  administration  was  at  an  end  and  that  MoU  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  king.  M0I6  f^led  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, and  between  midnight  and  one  in  the  morning  Guizot, 
who  had  according  to  his  custom  retired  early  tp  rest,  was  again 
sent  for  to  the  Tuileries.  The  king  asked  his  advice.  *'  We  are 
no.  longer  the  ministers  of  your  Majesty,"  replied  Guizot;  "  it 
rests  with  others  to  decide  on,  the  course  to  be  pursued.  But 
one  thing  appears  to  be  eviden^;  this  street  riot  must  be  put 
down;  these  barricades  must  be  taken;  and  for  tha  purpose 
my  opinion  is  that  Marshal  Bugeaud  should  be  invested  with  full 
power,  and  ordered  to  take  the  necessary  military  measures,  and 
as  your  Majesty  has  at  this  moment  no  minister,  I  am  ready  to 
draw  up  and  countersign  such  an  order.'*  The  marshal,  who 
was  present,  undertopk  the  task,  saying,  *'  I  have  never  been 
beaten  yet.  And  I  shall  not  begin  to-morrow.  The  barricades 
shall  be  carried  before  dawn." .  After  this  display  of  energy  the 
king  hesitated,  and  soon  Added:  "I  ought  to  tdl  you  that  M. 
Thiers  and  his  friends  are  in  the  next  room  forming  a  govern- 
ment!" Upon  this  Guisot  rejoined,  "  Then  it  rests  with  them 
to  do  what  they  think  fit,''  and  left  the  palace.  Thiers  and 
Barrot  decided  to  withdraw  the  troops.  The  king  and  Guizot 
next  met  at  Claremont.  This  was  the  most  perilous  conjuncture 
of  Guizot's  life,  but  fortunately  he  found  a  safe  refuge  in  Paris 
for  some  days  in  the  lodging  of  a  humble  miniature  painter 
whom  he  had  befriended,  and  shortly  afterwards  effected  his 
escape  acroas  the  Belgian  frontier  and  thence  to  London,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  March.    His  mother  and  daughters 
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had  pnceded  bim,  tnd  be  was  speedOy  ioaUllcd  in  •  m^dm 
baUutloa  ta  Pelbam  Crescent,  BrompiOQ. 

Tbc  sodcfty  of  EngUnd.  thoiigb  many  peaou  (iisap()Cove(i 
0f  mucb  of  Us  rtoent  policy,  roctivad  the  faUen  statesman  mtb 
as  mucb  distinction  and  respect  as  they  had  shown  eight  yearn 
baion  10  tba  king%  ambaastidor.  Sums  of  oMioey  were  placed 
at  Us  disposal,  ^bich  .be  decUned.  A  pcufcssonhip  at  Oxford 
was  spoken  of,  which  be  was  unable  to  accept.  He  stayed  in 
England  about  a  year,  devoting  himself  again  to  history.  He 
published  two  more  volumes  on  the  English  revolutiont  and  in 
iSs4  bis  Hia«in  d€  ia  r4pvUiqM€  d'AngUten^  U  tU  Cfom»eU 
(s  vob.,  1854),  then  his  Histoin  du  proUdarai  de  Cromwell  tf 
du  rHaUitatrntnt  des  Stu^fls  (3  vols.,  t;Ss6}.  He  also  published 
an  essay  on  Ptel,  and  amid  numy  essays  on  religion,  during  the 
ten  years  1858-1868,  appeared  the  estensive  Mimnrtt  p^m 
ttnir  d  VhisMrt  de  moH  temps,  in  nina  volumes.  His  speeches 
were  included  in  1863  in  his  HiUaire  parkmenfair*  de  la  France 
(S  vols,  of  parliamentary  speeches,  i86j). 

Guisot  survived  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and  the  government 
be  btd  served  twenty-sis  yeais.  He  passed  abruptly  from  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  active  sUicsmen  in 
Europe  to  the  condition  of  a  philosophical  and  patriotic  spectator 
of  human  affairs.  He  was  aware  that  the  link  between  himself 
and  public  life  was  broken  for  ever;  and  he  never  msde  the 
slightest  attempt  to  renew  it.  He  was  of  no  party,  a  member 
of  no  political  body;  no  murmur  of  disappointed  ambition,  no 
language  of  asperity,  ever  passed  his  lips;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fever  of  oratorical  debate  and  ministerial  power.had  passed  from 
Irim  and  left  him  a  greater  man  than  be  bad  been  befom,  in  the 
pursuit  of  letters,  in  the  conversation  of  his -friends,  and  aM  bead 
of  the  patriaichat  circle  of  those  he  loved.  The  greater  part  of 
the  year  he  spent  at  his  residence  at  Val  Richer,  an  Augustine 
monastery  near  Lisieux  in  Normandy,  which  bad  been  sold  at 
the  timeof  the  first  Revolutioo.  His  two  daughters,  who  married 
two  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Dutch  family  of  Oe  Witt, 
BO  congenial  in  faith  and  manners  to  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
kept  his  house.  One  of  hi*  aons-in-law  farmed  the  estate.  And 
here  Guisot  devoted  his  later  years  with  undiminished  casergy 
to  literary  labour,  which  was  in  faa  hischief  meansof  subsistence. 
Proud,  iodepe«dent»  simple  and  contented  be  remained  to  the 
last;  and  these  years  of  retirement  were  perhaps  the  happiest 
and  most  serene  portion  of  his  life. 

Two  institutions  may  be  said  even  under  the  second  empire 
to  have  retained  their  freedom^-nhe  Institute  of  France  and  the 
Protestant  Conststoryi  In  both  of  these  Guizot  continued  to  th^ 
last  to  take  an  active  part.  He  was  a  member  of  three  of  the  five 
academies  into  which  the  Institute  of  France  is  divided.  The 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Potitical  Science  owed  its  restoration 
to  Mm,  and  he  became  in  1833  one  of  its  first  associates.  The 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  elected  him  in  1833 
as  the  successor  to  M*  Dacier;  and  in  1S36  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  literary  distinction 
of  the  country.  In  these  learned  bodies  Cnisot  continued  for 
nearly  forty  years  to  take  i  lively  interest  and  to  ejcerdse  a 
powerful  influence.  He  was  the  jealous  champion  of  their 
independence.  His  voice  had  the  greatest  weight  in  the  choice 
of  new  candidates;  the  younger  generation  of  French  waters 
never  looked  in  vain  to  him  for  encouragement;  and  his  constant 
aim  was  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  profession 
of  letters. 

In  the  consistory  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Paris  Guizot 
exercised  a  similar  influence.  His  eariy  education  and  his 
experience  of  life  conspired. to  strengthen  the  convictions  of  a 
religious  temperament.  He  remained  through  life  a  firm  believer 
in  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  a  volume  of  Meditations  on  the 
Christian  Betigian  was  one  of  his  latest  works.  But  though 
be  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  church  of  his  fathers  and  combated 
the  rationalist  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
it  with  destruction,  he  retained  not  a  tinge  of  the  intolerance  or 
asperity  of  the  Calvinistlc  creed.  He  respected  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen;  and  the 
vsitings  of  the  great  Catholic  prefaces,  BossiMt  and  Bourdaloue. 
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wereas  fs«9iar  andw  de«i  (•  bin  M  those  of  bis  own  peauasipo, 
and  were  commonly  used  by  him  in  the  daily  exercises  of  f aoiAy 
worships 

.  In  these  literary  pursuits  and  in  the  retirement  of  Val  Jlicher 
years  passed  smooUdy  aiid  rapidly  away;  and  as  bia  gIand^ 
children  grsw  iip^arouad  him,  he  bq^an  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  history  of  their  country.  From  these  lessons  sprang  his 
last  and  not  bis  least  work,  the  Histeire  de  France  wacouHe  4  mes 
petiis  en/aeUSt  for  jJthougb  this  publication  assuntcd  a  popular 
form,  it  is  not  less  complele  and  profound  tbaa  it  is  simple  and 
attractive.  The  history  came  down  to  1 789,  and  was  oon&inued 
to  1870  by  bis  daughter  Madame  Guisot  de  Witt  from  her 
father's  aoccs. 

DowBio  the  summer  of  1874  Guoot's  mental  vigour  and 
9KAivity  were  uniaspaircd.  His  frame,  temperate  in  all  tlnogh 
was  blessed  with  a  siagukr  immunity  from  infiraaity  and  disease; 
but  the  vital  power  ebbed  away,  and  be  passed  gent^-away  on 
the  latb  of  September  1874,  ledting  now  and  then  a  verse  of 

ComeiUe  or  a  test  oC  Scripture. 

BiBLiocaAPav.--Sce  his  own  Mimoiret  pomr  seroir  A  I'histoire  de 
mon  temps  i%  vols..  i8«8-l86i) ;  tetires  de  St.  Cuizet  a  sa  famiUe  et  a 
ses  amis  (1884) :  C.  A.  Sainte-Beave,  Caiaeriex du  lundi  (vol.  f..  1837) 
and  fhueeata  tAoMs  (vols.  I.  and  is..  i863H87a)l;  £.  Seheror, 
£tmde$  criUmtes  amr  la  UtUrmlmre  eootemporaiile  (vgk  iv.»  sSTj^; 
Mme  de  Witt,  Gmiaat  dans  ta  fatmlle  (1880);  Jules  Simon.  Thur^ 
Guizot  et  Rimusat  (1885) ;  E.  Faguet,  PetiltMus  et  wtoralistes  au  XIX* 
siMe  (1891):  C  Bardoux.  Cuitat  (1894;  in  the  series  of  '*Les 
Grands  ^rivains  fran^ais  "  r  Maurice  Guisot,  Lee  A  nntes  de  relradle 
de  M^'Omaot  (s^):  and  for  a  hog  list  of  books  and  anick^  on 
Guijot  in  periodicals  see  H.  P.  Thiemo,  Guide  InbUagrapkituede  la 
littirature  francaise  de  1800  4  tgo6  (f.v.  Guijot,  Paris.  1907).  For  a 
notice  of  his  first  wife  see  C.  A.  Sainte-Bcuve,  PortraUs  de  ftmmet 
(1884).  and  Ch.  de  R6mttsat.  Cfitintes  el  itudes  Uuifaires  (vol.  ii.. 
1847).  (H.  R.:  J.  T.  &•) 

•  QUiABAT  or  Gvzerat,  a  region  of  India,  in  the  Bombay 
Pioidency.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  name  it  includes  the 
whole  of  the  country  where  the  Gujarati  language  is  spoken, 
f.e.  the  northern  districts  and  states  of  the  Presidency  from 
Palanpur  to  Damaun,  with  Katbiasrar  and  Cutch.  But  it  is 
more  properly  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  Ncrbudds 
and  east  of  the  Rami  of  Cutch  and  Kathiawar.  In  this  sense 
it  baa  aa  area  of  39,071  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  in  190^'  of 
4*798,504.  U.  indodcB  the  states  distributed  among  the  agencies 
of  Pakapur,  Mafal'  Kantha,  Rewa  Kantha  and  Cambay,  with 
Most  of  Baroda  and  the  British  disliicu  of  Ahmtdahad,  Kaira, 
Panch  Mabels  and  Broach.  Less  than  one*fourtb  is  British 
territory.  Thfe  region  takes  iu  name  from  the  Gujara,  a  tribe 
who  passed  into  India  from  the  north-west,  established  a  kingdom 
in  Rajputana,  and  spread  south  in  A.P.  40&-600.  The  ancient 
Hindu  capital  Was  Anlulvada}  the  Mahommedan  dynasty^ 
which  ruled  from  1396  to  1572,  founded  Ahmedabad,. which  is 
still  the  largest  city;  but  Gujarat  owed  mucb  of  its  historical 
imporutKC  to  the  seaports  of  Broach,  Cambay  and  Surat. 
Its  fertile  plain,  with  a  reguUc  rainfaU  and  numerous  rivers, 
has  caused  it  to  be  styled  the  *'  garden  of  India."  It  S9ffered» 
however,  severely  from  the  famine  of  1899^1901"  for  an 
account  of  the  history,  geography,  81c.,  of  Gujarat  seethe 
articles  on  the  various  states  sad  districts.  Gujarat  gives  iU 
name  to  the  vernacular  of  northern  Bombay,  vis.  Gujarati, 
one  of  the  three  great  languages  of  that  Presidency,  spoken  by 
more  than  9  millions.  It  has  an  ancient  literature  and  a  peculiar 
character..  As  the  language  of  the  Pamis  it  is  prominent  in  iJie 
Bombay  press;  and  it  ia  also  the  oommescial  language  of 
Bombay  city,  which  lies  ouuidc  the  territorisl  area  of  Gujarat 

See  J.  Campbell.  History  of  Ctvaeat  (Bombay.  |8«S):  Sir  E.  C 
Bayley.  The  Muhammtdan  KingUm  0/  Gt^janl  (1886);  A.  K^ 
Forbes,  Ras  Mala  (i8S6). 

GUJARATI  and  RAJASTHANI,  the  names  of  two  member^ 
of  the  western  sub-group  of  the  Intermediate  (j(roup.of  Indc^ 
Aryan  languages  (q.v.) .  The  remaining  member  of  this  sub-group 
is  Panjabi  or  Punjabi  (see  Hinoostani).  In  1901  the  speakers 
of  those  now  dealt  with  numbered:  GujaraU,  9,439f925f  ^ 
Rajssthani,  io^9i?,7ia.  Thetwolauguagef  are  closely  connected 
and  might  almost  be  termed  co-diaiecu  of  the  same  form  of 
speech.    Together  they  occupy  an  almost  square  blockof  couotty. 
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■ome  406  at.  broftd,  retthtAg  fr6m  near  Agtaf  iad  Delhi  on  the 
vivM'  Jumiui  to  the  ArRbian  Sea.  ^njarati  ({iroperly  Gujardti)  is 
spoken  in  Gujarat,  the  northern  maritime  province  of  the  Bombay 
Pre^dency,  and  abo  in  Baroda  knd  the  native  states  adjoining. 
Rajaiahani  (properly  RSjcslhdni,  from  *'  Rijtulkdn,"  the  native 
nam^  for  Rajputaila)  is  spoken  in  Rajputaaa  and  the  adjoining 
partA  of  Central  India. 

In  the  articles  iNOO-AsirAFf  LANCtJAGEft  and  Pkamr  the 
history;  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars  is 
gfvcn  af'some  length.  It  is  there  shown  that;  from  the  most 
ancient  times>  there  were  two  main  grou^  of  these  forms  of 
speech-^one,  the  language  of  th»  Midland,  spoken  in  the  country 
near  the  Gangetic  Doab,  and  the  other,  the  so-catted  "  Outer 
Bimd,**  eontaininglhe  Midland  on  three  sides,  wtet,  north  *and 
south.  The  country  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Midland, 
in  which  this  outer  group  of  Unguages  was  spoken,  included 
(he  iriodem  Punjab,  Rajputana  and  Gujarat.  In  process  of 
time  the  population  of  the  Midland  expanded  and' carried  iti 
language  to  its  new  homes.  It  occupied  the  eastern  uul  central 
J^injabi  and  the  mixed  (or  **  intermediate  **)  language  which 
there  grew  up  became  the  modem  Panjabi.  To  the  west  it 
spread  into  Rajputana,  till  its  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
Indian  desert,  and  in  Rajputana  another  intermediate  langua^ 
took  rise  and  became  Rajasthani.  As  elsewhere  expiaided,  the 
language-wave  of  the  Midland  exercised  less  and  less  influence 
as  it  travelled  farther  from  its  hqme,  so  that,  while  in  eastern 
Rajputana  the  local  dialect  is  now  almost  a  pure  midland  speech^ 
in  the  west  there  are  many  evident  traces  of  the  old  outer 
language  still  surviving.  To  the  south-west  of  Rajputana  there 
was  no  desert  to  stop  the  wave  of  Midland  .expansion,  which 
theVefort  rolled  on  unobstructed  into  Gujarat,  where  it  reached 
the  sea.  Here  the  survivals  of  the  old  outer  language  are 
stronger  still.  The  old  outer  Prakrit  of  north  Gujarat  was  known 
ai  **  Sauri$trl/'  while  the  Prakrit  of  the  Midland  invaders  was 
caHed  "  ^uraslnl,"  and  we  may  therefore  describe  Gujarati 
as  being  an  intermediate  language  derived  (as  explained  in  the 
articles  Prakrit)  from  a  mixture  of  the  Apabhramia  forms  of 
Saur&$trt  and  Saurasenf,  m  which  the  latter  predominated. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  at  the  present  day,  Gujarati  brenks 
the  centihuity  of  the  outer  band  of  Jodo^Aryan  languages. 
To  iu  north  it  has  Sindhi  and  to  iu  south  Marathi,  both  outer 
languages  with  which  it  has  only  a  slight  connexion.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  east  and  north-east  it  has  Rajasthani,  into 
which  it  merges  to  gradually  and  imperceptibly  that  at  the 
conventional  bofder«line,  in  the  state  of  Palanpur,  the  inhabitants 
bf  Rajputana  say  that  the  local  dialect  is  a  form  of  Gujarati, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Gujarat  say  that  it  is  Rajasthani 

Gufarati  has  no  important  local  dialects,  but  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  speeches  of  dlfifeient  classes  of  the  com* 
I  inraaip  -<"^™^y'  Parsees  and  Mussulmans  (when  the  latter 
ttae  the  language i-as  a  rule  the  Gujarat  Mussulmans 
0eak  Hindostani)  have  some  striking  peculiarities  of  pronuncia- 
tion, the  MOft  noticeable  of  which  is  the  disregard  by  the  latter 
«!'  the  distinction  between  cerebral  and  dental  letters.  The 
uneduested  Hindus  do  not  pronounce  the  language  in  the  sante 
way  as  their  betters,  and  this  difference  is  accentuated  in  northern 
Gujarat,  wbete  the  tower  classes  substitute  i  for  i,  €  for  k,  th  for 
M,  9  for  € 'and  ck,  h  for  s,  and  drop  h  as' readily  as  any  cockney, 
mere  is  also  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Mnsiuimaiis)  a  tendency  to 
bbnhiM  cerebral  and  dental  consoaants»  to  substitute  r  fpr  ^  and 
i,  to  douMe  medial  consonants^  and  to  pronounce  the  letter 
4^  as  A,  Bomtthing  Uke  the  o  in  "  all."  The  Bhib  of  the  hills 
east  of  Gujarat  also  speak  a  rude  Gujarat!,  with  spedal  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  their  own,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tribes  are  of  Dravidian  ot^giir.' *  Tdese  Bhil  pediiUarrHin  are 
further  mixed  with  comiptfofls  of  Marathi  idioinft  in  NShiar 
and  Khandesh,  where  itt  haVe  bltnost  a  new  hin|uage. 

Rajasthani  has  numerous  dialects,  each  state  daimingone 
irt  more  of  its  own.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  Jaipur  there  have  been 
Catalogued  no  less  than  ten  dialeitts  among  about  1,688,000 
tKo^le.'  Atf  Hajasthani  dialects  eati,  however,  be  eailly  classed 
fhr  fouf  WeS-deibed  groups,  k  'aorth-eastetn;  a  southern,  a 


western  and  an  east-central.  The  northeastern  (MfwftI)  il 
that  form  of  Rajasthani  which  is  merging  into  the  WcHeni 
Hindi  of  the  Midland.  It  is  a  mixed  form  of  speech,  and  need 
not  detain  us  further.  Similarly,  the  Bonthen»<MAlvl)  is  much 
mixed  with  the  neighbouring  Bund^  torin  of  Western  Hindi 
The  western  (Mlrwitl)  spoken  in-Marwarandicsaefi^boiirhood, 
and  the  east-<entral  (Jaipur!)  spoken  in  Jaipur  and  its  neighbour- 
hood,  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  Rajaatham  dialects.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  We  shall  therefore  ocmfine  ourselves  to 
Gujarati,  Marwari  and  jMpuri. 

We  know  more  about  the  ancient  history  of  Oujanti  than  we 
do  about  that  of  any  other  Indo-Aryan  language.  The  one 
native  gnmroar  of  Apabhramsa  Prakrit  which  we  possess  in  a 
printed  edition,  was  written  by  HCmacandra  (lath  centuty  *.o.>, 
who  lived  in  what  is  now  north  Gujarat,  and  who  natural^ 
described  most  fully  the  particular  vemacnlar  with  which  he  was 
personally  familiar.  It  was  known  as  the-Nflgara  Apabhiamia. 
closely  connected  (as  above  explained)  with  Sanrasflni,  and  was 
so  named  after  the  Nigara  Brahmans  of  the  tocality.  These 
men  carried  on  the  tradition  of  le«nUng  inherited  from  Hima* 
candra,  and  we  see  Gujarati  almoit  in  the  act  of  taldng  toth 
in  a  woric  called  the  UugdUMhddkamankttkat  written  by  one 
of  them  only  two  hundred  yean  after  his  death.  Formal 
Gujarati  literature  is  said  to  a>mmence  with  the  poet  Narsingh 
M<a  in  the  t$th  century.  Rajasthani  Utetature  has  Deceived 
but  small  attention  from  European  or  native  schoUts.  and  we 
are  as  yet  unable  to  say  how  far  back  the  language  goes. 

Both  Gujarati  and  Rajasthani  are  usually  written  in  current 
scripts  related  to  the  well-known  Nigari  alphabet  (see  Sanskrit). 
the  form  employed  in  Rajputana  is  known  all  over  northern 
India  as  the  *'  Mah&jani  "  alphabet,  being  used  by  bankers  or 
MakajoHs,  most  bf  whom  are  Marwaris.  It  is  »oteworthy  as 
possessing  two  distinct  characters  for  d  and  f .  The  Gu|arali 
character  closely  resembles  the  Kaithf  charaaer  of  Dorthen 
India  (see  Bihari).  The  NlgaiT  chamcter  is  also  fheely  used  la 
Rajputana,  andt«  a  less  extent  in- Gujarat,  where  it  is  employed 
by  the  NAgara  Brahmans,  who  cUim  that  their  tribe  hta  given 
the  alphabet  its  name. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  main  features  of  our  two 
kfiguages,  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  leading 
facts  stat6d  in  the  articles  Inoo-Aryan  Languaccs  and 
Prakrit.  The  article  Hindostami  taiay  also  be  perused  with 
advantage. 

(Abbreviationti  Skr.»  Sanskrit.  Pr.- Prakrit.  An.»Af)abb- 
n*iU.    C.»Cm«ritL    R.  -  Rj^asthinL    H.-HiaddstAni.) 

Vocabuhry.^jhc  vocabulary  of  both  Gujarat  and  Rajasthani  is 
very  free  from  taisama  words.  The  great  mass  0/  both  vocabularies 
is  ladbhava  (see  lUo^Aii\ATt  Languacbs).  Raipntana  was  from 
an  eariy  period  brought  uto  close  contact  with  tnc  Moenl  court  at 
Agra  and  Delhi,  and  even  in  the  13th  century  a.d.  oflBciaTdocunKBta 
olthc  Rajput  princes  contained  many  borrowed  Persian  and  Arabic 
wordi.  Gujarati,  Under  the  influence  of  the  learned  Nigara  Brah- 
mans. has  perhaps  more  tatsama  words -than  Rajasthani,  but  tbear 
empkiyment  is  not  .exCessivs.  On.  the  other  hand.  ParKCs  and 
Mussulmans  employ  Persian  aad  Arabic  words  with  great  (reedosa: 
while,  owing  10  its.  nuritime  connexions,  the  lanKuage  has  also 
boi-^pwed  occiasional  words  from  other  parts  of  Asia  and  from  Europe. 
This  is  specially  marked  in  the  strange  dialect  of  the  Kathiawar 
boatmen  who  eravel  all  over  the  world  as  laacars  on  the  great  steant- 
•hips.  Their  language  '\9  a  mixture  of  Hindostani  and  Gujarati 
with  a  heterogeneous  vocabulary. 

Phonetics.— With  a  few  exceptions  to  J)e  mentioned  below,  the 
sound*sy9tehi  of  the  two  lan|ruages  is  the  same  as  that  of  Sanskrit, 
and  is  represented  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Roman  character 
(see  Sanskrit).  The  simplest  m«thbd  for  considering  the  subject 
in  regard  to  Gujarati  is  to  compare  it  with  the  phoneti^l  cystem  of 
Hindostani  (f.v.).  At  a  rule,  Rajasthani  closely  follows  Guisrati 
and  need  not  be  referred  to  eJtcept  in  special  cases.  G.  invariably 
simplifies  a. medial  Pr.  double  consonant,  lengthenine  the  pnoeding 
vowel  in  compensaftioa.  Thus  Skr.  MuroAsanom,  AOk  mtkkk^mm, 
H.  makkhan,  but  Gu  mflkhait.  butter.  In  H,  this  rule  is  aenerally 
observed,  but  in  C-  it  is  universal.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Panjabi  the  double  consonant  Is  never  simplified,  but  ia  retained  as 
in  Ap.  In  G.  (and  sometimea  in  R.)  when  a  is  followed  by  A  il  b 
changed  to  «»  as  in  H.  tkskr,  Cv  ieker,  a  city.  As  in  other  outer 
Ui^uages  Hi  ai  and  au  are  usually  represented  by  a  shon  c  and  by 
d  (sounded  like  the  a  in  "all  ")  respecrivety.  Thus  H.  bailkd.  G. 
hefhd^  seated;  H.  eanthS.  G.  cStki  (writt(<n  cdtkd),  fourth*  In  R. 
tlMS#isoficn  furthest  waakeaedso  the  sound  of  a  in  "  taan»"  « ( ' 
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«liiekFl*i«lMf  ouMDOii  ia  Besgnli.  M«jnr  woidft  which  h«nw  ^.in  H- 
kivt**  in  G.  and  R.,  thus.  R,  /lAM.  C.  iakki,  Im  wnCM;  H*  i», 
G.  and  R.  dwii «  d«y.  SimiUrly  wt  have  a  ior  «>  a«  ia  H.  /wn,  G.,|L 
IMtfiVdu.  I  nooUaqiHalG.^orceob0coin«t^ajidi  become*  ^iti^u*. 
Mfll  tor  Adui,  water;  fM4fii  (or  Mdrif.  I  ahail  •trika.  Aa  in  mpst 
MMO-Aiyiui  vemaoilaivaQ  a  after  ao  accented  tyllable  it  vety  lightlf 
pranounoedt  and  ia  here  represented  bv  a  amall  *  above  the  line. 
.  The  Vedic  cerebral  /  and  the  cerebnlfi  are  very  coounon  as  PMdial 
lettea  ia  bach  C.  and  K,  (both  being  iioknown  to  literary  H.). 
The  nde  ii.  aa  alsewhtre  'm  veetera  and  sovthera  iaaermediate 
aad  oater  liagiisaea,  chacwhea  a  and  /  represent 
a  double  99  (or  aa)  or  a  double  tf  in  Pr.  they  are.deotal, 
but  whea  they  represent  single  medial  letters  they  are 
ceiebmHzed.  Thus  Apt.  som^U^  G.  Ontt,  gold:  Ap. 
gfceiwJ.  G.  cAayfl.  dense;  Ap.  ^atfas*  G.  «8A,  he  goes; 
Apb  ttUoi,  G.  eitlit  ha  nuves.  lo  northern  G.  and  in 
aome  caste  diahscts  dental  and  cerebral  letters  are 
aboolutdy  iotferchangeable,  as  in  ^^di  or  dahA46t  a 
day :  «■  or  fii.  thou :  lidAtf  or  di^ik^,  given.  In  G.  and  R. 
Medial  4  ia  proaouooed  aa  «  raagli  cerebral  r»  and  is 
ifaca  ao  tmnecribed.  We  have  seen  that  ia  the  Marwari 
alphabet  there  are  actually  distinct  letters  lor  these  two 
sounds.  In  colloquial  G.  t  and  ch  are  pronounced  j. 
capecially  ia  the  north,  as  in  pit  (or  piit  five;  ^s># 
for  pmtky9,  he  asked.  Similarly,  in  the  north*  i  and  Jh 
becooMk  s.  as  ta  aJN^  (or  jhA4,  a  tree.  In  some  Jooaiities 
(as  in  Marathi)  we  have  ts  and  tfs  for  these  sounds,  as 
in  TsmrHar  <name  of  a  tract  of  oopntry)  for  CorMar.  On 
the  other  hsuid,  k,  kk  aad  g.  especiaHy  when  preceded  or 
followed  by  t.  e  or  y,  become  in  the  north  c.  fh  aad  j 
Mapactavely:  tfius.  da£*r#  for  d«A^r#,  a  soa;  cMlsr  for 
kkHmr,  a  field:  i^yd  for  lAgyi,  begun.  A  similar  change 
ia  found  in  dialectic  Marathi.  amd  is.  of  course,  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  the  philology  of  the  Romance 
languages.  The  sibilants  s  and  f  are  colloquially  pro* 
noanced  h  (as  in  scVeral  outer  languages),  especially  in  the 
north.  Thus  ^th  for  dif ,  ^  couti  trv  \  M  toriu,  what :  kam*- 
|drv[tf  {ot^uaCjiayd,  he  explaineoL  An  orieinal  aspirate 
IS,  However,  often  dropped,  as  in  'fi  ior  HiL,  I ;  'dti  (or 
kdiki,  OQ  toe  band.  Standard  G.  is  at  the  same  time 
fond  of  pronouncing  an  k  where  it  is  not  written,  as  in 
tmi,  we.  pronounced  akml.  In  other  lespiMts  both  C. 
aad  R.  closely  agree  in  their  pbooetieal  systems  with 
the  ^agabbiainia  form  of  Saurasini  Prakrit  from  which 
the  Midlana  language  is  derived. 

DtdenHon. — Cujarati  agrees  with  Marathi  (an  outer 
language)  as  against  Hindostani  in  retaining  the 
neuter  gemler  e»  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit.  Moreover. 
the  neuter  gender  is  often  employed  to  indkrate  living 
beings  of  which  the  sex  is  uncertain,  as  ia  the  case  01 
iik*rB,  a  child,  compared  with  dik*rd,  a  son,  and  dik*H,  a  daughter. 
fa  R.  there  are  only  spotadk:  instances  of  the  neuter,  which  grow 
more  and  mose  nre  aa  we  approach  the  Midland.  Nouns  in  boui  G. 
and  R«  may  be  weak  or  strong  a»  is  fully  ejq>lained  in  the  article 
Hjndostani.  We  have  there  seen  that  the  strong  form  of  masculine 
nouns  in  Western  Hindi  generally  ends  In  au,  tne  d  of  words  like 
the  Hindostani  ghdrA,  a  horse,  being  an  acddent  dne  to  the  fact  that ' 
fh«  Hiodostaoi  diakct  of  Western  Hindi  borrows  this  termination 
(rom  Piajabtt  G.  and  R,  fotkiw  Western  Hindi,  for  their  masculine 
strong  forms  end  in  tf.  Feminine  strong  forms  end  in  i  as  elsewhere. 
Neuter  strong  fornu  in  G.  end  in  U,  derived  as  follows:  Skr,  avoT' 
pahaiM,  Ap.  itffrffdff.  G.  sdnS,  gokl.  As  an  example  of  the  three 
genders  of  the  same  word  we  may  cake  G.  dak'f»  (masc.),  a  boy; 
ekdkHi  (fern.),  a  girl;  ekfik^U  (neut.),  a  child.  Long  forms  corr^- 
sponding  to  the  Eastern  Hindi  gkct*vdt  a  horse,  are  not  much  used, 
but  w^  not  infrequently  meet  another  long  form  made  by  suflixiog 
the  pleonastic  termination  di^  or  fd  (fern.  d>  or  rf :  G.'  neut.  dU  or  rfi) 
which  is  dheetiv  descended  from  the  Ap^  pleonastic  termination 
daii.  daV^fl.  We  come  across  this  most  often  in  R.,  where  it  it  used 
contemptuously,  as  in  Turuk'K^.  a  T^rk. 

In  the  article  HindOstaHi  it  Is  shown  that  all  the  oblique  cases  of 
each  number  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  became  melted  down  in  the 
modem  languai^  into  one  geaersl  obthiue  case,  which,  in  the  Mid- 
land, is  derived  m  the  singular  from  the  Ap..tenniAaciono^'or*Ai,and 
that  even  this  has  survived  only  in  tne  case  of  strong  o^sculine 
nouns;  thus,  ^hdr^.  obi.  ihAri.  In  G.  and  R.  this  same  termination 
has  also  survived,  but  for  all  nouns  as  the^case  sign  of  the  agent  an(| 
locative  cases.- .  The  general  obliqMe  case  is  the  same  as  the  nomina- 
tive, except  in  the  case  of  strong  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  in  d 
and  fl  respectively,  where  it  ends  in  d,  not  i.  This  d-termination  is 
characteristic  of  toe  outer  band  of  lang;uages,  and  Is  one  of  the  sur- 
vivals already  referred  to.  It  is  derived  from  the  Apabhraih^ 
genitive  form  in  -oAo,  corresponding  to  the  M&gadhI  Pr.  (an  outer 
mkrit)  termination  -dka.  Thus.  .0.  cUtCrd,  a  son;  chdlfri^  a 
child;  obi.  aing.  chfikfrd. 

In  G.  the  nominative  and  dblique  plural  for  alt  nouns  are  formed 
oy  adding  6  ^  the  oblique  form  singular  but  in.  the  neuter  strong 
fprm^  the  oUuiue  singular  is  nasalised.  The  real  plural  is  the  same 
in  form  as  the  oblique  singular  in  the  case  o(  mascuUoes,  and  as  a 
iiasanied  oblique  siogalar  in  the  case  of  neuter  strong  forms,  as  in 
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other  modern  tndo- Aryan  vemaculprs,  and  the  added  '  is  n  furtliey 
plural  termination  (making  a  double  pluniY.  exactly  as  it  does  in  the 
Ardhamlgadhl  Prakrit  pmS-d,  sons)  which  Is  oTiei^  /froppM:  The 
nasalization  of  the  strone  neuter  plurals  is  inherited  from  Ap.,  ia 
which  the  neuter  nom.  fNaial  of  such  nouns  ended  in  -odl  In  ^ 
the  nominative  plund  of  masculine  nouns  is  the  same  in  form  as  the 
oblioue  case  sihgular,  and  the  oblique  plural  ends  in  9.  The  femfaifne 
has  9  both  in  the  nominative  and  in  the  oblique  plural.  These  are 
an  explained  In  the  article  Hindostawi.  We  thus  get  the  following 
paradigms  of  the  declension  of  nouns. 


AfMbhraihia. 

GnjaratL 

Rajastham. 

Strong  Noun  Maac.-> . 
"  Akoru:*     Sing.  Nom. 

gkS^ 

ghHS 

gkddd 

QU. 

gikMiaAa 

gkidd 

gkddd 

«.  ^ -.*^- 

gkd^aahi 

gkdifi,  gkfiddi 

tkddai 

Pkir.  Nom. 

gA^dad 

tk^-^ 

gkm 

Obi. 

gkd^adkd 

gkddA-9 

gktfdf 

Ag.-Loc 

ttadopki 

gMd^-i 

tfidiA 

Strong  Nona  Neut.— 
"CeU."          Sing.  Nom. 

i09<io8 

sdnt 

m    m 

Obi. 

MtifiaoAa 

4iUd 

*   *                               « 

Ag.-Loc 

X0(l|M<Us 

am,  audi 

1 

PJur.  Nom. 

j9{i(i<idr 

ani 

•    • 

Obi. 

«0p{i<idM 

ani-d 

•    4 

Ag.-Loc. 

sofieuMAr 

sdnd^-i 

•    • 

Strang  Noun  Fern. — 

*- 

"  A  m4n."      Sing.  Nom. 

gum^ 

gkdifl 

t^^ 

Obl. 

ghi^iaki 

Im 

gki4i 

Ag.-l.oc. 

gUiiae 

<*^dl. 

Plur.  Nom. 

gkd^tas 

gkd4i-» 

gh94yd 

Obl. 
Af.-Loc. 
Weak  Noun  Masc.  or  Neut.— 

gUi4*^» 
glaiiaJH 

ifuSli 

JlS^ 

"Ahouu."    Sing.  Nom. 

gkaru  (neut.) 

gkar 

fAar 

Obl. 

gharaka 

gkar 

gkar 

Ag.-I.o<*. 

gkanki 

gkari 

gkanfi 

Plur.  Nom. 

gkordt 

gkOT'd 

gkar 

Obl. 

ghardkd 

gkar-d 

fknrd 

Ag,-Lbc. 

gkarakt 

gkar-d-% 

gkarS 

Weak  Noun  Fem.— 

"  A  ward.*'     Sing.  Nom. 

vaM 

wdt 

*df 

OW. 

wutaki 

wdi 

Mr 

Ag-.-Loc. 

vaUae 

vfda 

bdt 

Plur.  Nom. 

vata-d 

tpdt'd 

'     bdtd 

Obl. 

vaUakn 

wdi-d 

MH 

Ag.-Loc. 

vattoM 

• 

wdi'd-d 

bdtS 

The  general  oblique  case  can  be  employed  (or  any  caee  except  the 
nominative,  but,  in  order  lo  define  the  meaning,  it  ia  cuatomacy  to 
add  postpositions  as  in  Hindostani.    These  are; 


y 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative. 

Guiarati  .     ,     , 
Rajasthani    .     . 

ia 
r6,k» 

ni 

Hot,  rai .  kai 

fM 
si 

md 

The  suftx  ad  of  the  genitive  is  believed  to  be  a  contraction  of 
<0(id.  which  u  found  in  old  Gujarati  poetry,  and  which,  under  the 
form  tamu  in  Sanskrit  and  te{(ai2  in  Apabhraifa£a,  mean  "  belonging 
to."  It  Is  an  adjective^nd  agrees  ip  sender,  number  and  case  wito 
the  thlnf  possessed.  Thus,  rd^^d-nd  atk'rO,  the  king's  son:  rdjd-fA 
4ik*H,  tne  lane's  daughter:  fdjd'nU  gkar,  the  king's  house;  rdjd-nd 
4ik*rd'Hi,  to  the  king  s  son  (nd  is  in  the  oblique  case  masculine  to 

gree  with  dik'ri);  rdjd-nt  gwrit  in  the  king's  house.  The  r9  and 
of  R.  are  simiUrly  treateo.  but.  of  course,  have  00  neuter.  The 
dative  postpositions  are  simply  locatives  of  the  genitive  ones,  as  in 
all  modem  Indo-Aryao  (engages  (see  Hinpostani).  TM,  the  post- 
position of  the  G.  ablatiye,  is  connected  with  lAovfi,  to  be,  one  of  the 
vcrb$  substantive  in  that  languaupe. .,  The  ablative  suffix  is  made  In 

}his  way  in  many  modem  Indo-AJryan  languages  (e.f^  Bengali^  q.v.}, 
t  means  literally  "having  been **  and  is  to  be  ulttmately  raerreq 
to  the  Sanskrit  root,  stkd^  sund.  The  derivatk>n  of  the  Othet 
postpositions  is  (jUsQUssed  in  the  article  UlNDOSTAMt. 

btrong  adjectives  agree  with  the  nouns  they  gualify  In  gender, 
number  and  case,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  genitive  above.  Weak 
adjectives  are  immutable. 

Pronouns  closely  agree  with  those  found  in  Htndostani     In  th^ 
table  on  following  |^ge  we  give  the  first  two  penooal  pronoun^ 
and  the  demonstrative  pronoun  "  this." 
Similarly  are  formed  the  remaining  prpnounsiVix.  G.  d,  ^.  4,  ha. 
-     -  ■  "    ■  -    "        -  who;C.  kd^ 


that :  G.  it,  R.  s6  (obl.  sing.  A). 

I  (obl. 


that;  G.  «,  R,  «.  Wmw,  w.  -.». 
H»),  who?;  G.  Tfl,  R.  |p,.what  ?*', 


(obl.  Adfi,  «,  or  W).  R.  *i/fi  ^_ 

G..R.  kdi,  anyone,  someone,  Hf  anything,  something.  G^  has  two 
other  demonstratives!  ^  and  «/^.  boUi  meaning  "  that."  The 
derivation  of  these  and  of  iU  has  been  discussed  without  any  decmve 
result.    The  rest  are  explained  In  the  article  HiNOOStiOa.     The 
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u 

UJAK 

All  AIN 

Apabhraifaia. 

Gujanti. 

'  Rajastbani. 

1 

Nom. 

kaU 

ha 

M.-imAA.  ma\ 

Obi. 

mat,  maku,  majjht 

ma,maj 

ma,  mka,  mi 

MT 

mahdrai 

mOrd 

mdrdfmkdrd 

WE 

Nom. 

amki 

ami 

mUL 
mU 

Obi. 

amhakS 

am-$ 

OUR 

amAdratl 

amdrd 

mhi-r6,mUi-IU 

THOU 

Nom. 

tuhU 

ta 

*^ 

Obi. 

lot,  tuka,  tujjku 

ia,  tuj 

ta,ika,a 

THY 

tukdrau 

IM 

thar* 

VOU 

'  Nom. 

tumki 

tawa 

^.toMi 

Obi. 

finiiikttU 

tam-4 

••^^•p  Mvwaw 

YOUR 

tumhdroA 

tamdfi 

tiiU'rit  ImUA 

THIS,  HB 

Nom. 

ihp 

i 

yi 

Obi. 

(?)  ikaha,  imaka 

i 

f 

THESE.  TBEY  Norn. 

Obi. 

iammi,  IMim 

•m 

GOJARATI  AND  KAJASTHANI 


Prakrit  pleonatlie  cvflix  -dts-.  which  wai  noc  ated  bythePvakrit 
of  the  Midland,  but  wa»  common  elacwhere.  Compaie.  for  iatuneet 
the  ArdhamAgadhi  pa«t  participle  paarive  Mt^-iUU',  broutht. 

The  usual  v«rbi  Mbstatotive  ana  a«  folfovM:  G.  cAfl.  R.  AA  or  dtf, 
I  am,  which  are  conjugated  n^ alarfy  as  old  presents,  and  C 
R.  U  or  tU,  was.  which  b  a  past  paitldirfe,  liln  the  Hiadc 
{q.9.)  fU.  M,  katd  and  bs  af«  cacplained  in  the  article  on  that 
language.  CkU  is  for  Skr.  cccMmI,  Ad.  octhafL  The  use  «f  this  bsK 
is  one  of  the  ovter  band  survivals.  Even  in  Piakrit,  it  is  not  fmnd 
(iofaras  the  present  writer  ts aware)  in  theSaonainiof  the  Midland. 
Using  these  as  auxiliaries  the  finite  verb  makw  a  whole  series  of 
periphrastic  tenses.  A  present  definite  is  formed  by  conjugating  the 
old  present  tense  (not  the  present  participle)  with  the  present  temi 
o(  the  verb  subsuntive.    Thus,  G.  cdlU  ekO,  I  am  going.    A  ainihr 


reflexive  pronoun  is  G.  dA*fi9»  R.  dpi.  It  is  generally  employed  as  a 
plural  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  including  th<  person  addressed; 
thus  G.  d^ni,  we  (including  you),  but  and,  we  (excluding  you). 
In  G.  M0.  obi.  pdM,  is  used  to  mean  "  self.** 

Conraco'um.—The  old  present  has  survived  as  in  Hipdontani  and 
other  Indian  lancuages.  Taking  Ihe  base  eaU  or  col,  go.  as  our  model, 
we  have: 


Sing.     I 

a 

Plur.     I 

2 
3 


Apabhraihsat 


taliaU 

callaki 

caOai 

caOakU 

taUaku 

caUahl 


Gujarati. 


<dJ2 

cdSS9 

cold 

cdti 


Rajasthani. 


The  derivation  of  the  G.  i  plural  is  unknown.  That  o(  the  other 
G.  and  R.  forms  is  manifest.  The  imperative  closely  follows  this, 
but  as  usual  has  no  termination  in  the  second  person  singular. 

In  R.  the  future  may  be  formed  by  adding  td  (cf.  Handostani  tfi), 
10,  or  a  to  the  did  present.   Thus,  co/fl-rd.  cafi4o  or  ealU4d  I  rtall 

Co.  The  fd  and  Id  agree  in  gender  and  number  with-  the  subject, 
ut  M  is  immutable.  The  termination  with  /  is  also  found  in  Bhojpuri 
(see  BiUARi),  in  Marathi  and  id  Nepali.  For  f0  see  Hindostani. 
Another  form  of  the  future  has  5  or  A  for  its  characteristic  letter, 
and  is  the  only  one  employed  in<G.  Thus,  Ap.  taUisaU  or  c<MikaU, 
G.  cdAi,  R.  (JaiDuri)  cai^syi,  (Marwari)  co/'Afi.  The  other  personal 
terminations  difler  considerably  from  those  of  the  old  present,  and 
closely  follow  Ap.  Thus,  Ap.  3  sing.  caUisai  or  calliki,  G.  cOl^ii, 
Marwari  eahkl. 
The  participlea  and  Infinitive  are  as  follows; 


Pres.  Part.  Active . 
Past.  Part.  Passive 
Future  Part.  Passive 
Infioitivn    .     .     . 


Apabhraibia. 


caUantau 

calliau 

caUianau 


Gujarati. 


cdlyd 

€01-96 

cdl'wa 


Rajasthani. 


cal*U 
eayd 


In  G.  the  infinitive  is  simply  the  neuter  of  the  future  passive 
participle.  The  participles  are  employed  to  form  finite  tenses; 
thus  G.  Afl  cd(*tf,  I  used  to  ko;  Afl  OlyO,  I  went.  If  the  verb  is 
transitive  (see  HiNbosTANt)  the  passive  meaning  of  the  oast  participle 
comes  into  force.  The  subject  is  put  into  the  case  of  tne  agent,  and 
the  participle  inflects  to  agree  with  the  object,  or,  if  there  is  no  dbject, 
Js  employed  impersonally  in  the  neuter  (in  G.)  or  in  the  masculine 
(in  R.).  In  Hindostani.  if  the  object  is  expressed  in  the  dative,  the 
participle  is  also  employed  imp^raooally,  in  the  masculine;  thus 
rdid-ni  skbia-hd  mdtd  [tttMC.,  not  mdrt,  (fern.].  by-tKe-king.  with 
reierence-to-the-tigress.  it-OmpersonaO-was-kilM,  t>.  the  king  killed 
the  tigress.  But  in  G.  and  K.,  even  if  the  object  is  in  the  dative, 
the  past  participle  agrees  with  it;  thus,  G.  rd/dl  tPdjtAofi.nl  mM, 
by-the-kiog.  with-reTerencQ-to-tfie-tigress,  sbe*was-kiltcd.  Other 
examples  from  G.  of  this  lassive  construction  are  mi  AoAyg,  by 
me  it  was  said,  1  said;  ttifi  nV^Al  teAAl,  by  him  a  letter  was  written, 
he  wrote  a  letter;  I  bOi  vog'di'iHi,  daM4&  kddyd,  by  thblady.  in  the 
wilderness,  days  were  passed,  i.e.  she  passed  her  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness; rO/dl  vicdryU,  the  king  con^dered.  The  idbm  of  R.  is  exactly 
the  same  in  these  caaes»  except  that  the  masiHiUne.mast  be  used 
where  G.  has  the  neuter;  thus,  fdjdai  wicdryt.  The  future  oasttvc 
participle  is  constnied  in  much  the  same  way,  but  (as  in  Latin)  the 
•ubject  may  bp  put  into  the  dative.  Thus.  mOn  d  cdp^il  vdcnff.  m»A« 
^  tiitr  (ist)  liietidus,  t  mu9t  read  that  book,  but  abo  liffd  (agent 
caie)  i  kdm  A«r«Hi,  by  hin  thb  business  isto  be  done. 
'  C.  also  forot  4  past  partkijjile  in  Hi  tedZMO,  which  is  one  of  the 
«Bany.survivalfe  of  the  outer  langoage.  This  4-  participle  Is  typical 
of  mott  of  the  languages  of  the  outer  baM.  Including  Marathi.  Oriya, 
jpcfigaH»  Bthari  and  Asamese.    U  is  formed  by  the  addition  gf  the 


kliom  M  found  in  some  Western  Hindi  dialects,  bnt  Hindostani 
ploys  the  present  partidple:  thus,  taUd  kit^  In  G.  and  R..  however, 
the  impcftect  is  formed  with  the  pcnsent  participle  as  in  H.  Thus, 
G.  Afl  cdl*td  hold,  I  was  going.  So,  as  In  H..  we  have  a  oerfsot 
Afl  cdlyd  (or  cdUU)  cAfl,  I  have  gqiie.  and  a  pluperfect  Afl  €dtyi  (or 
cdllld)  katd.  I  had  gone.  The  R.  periphrastic  tenses  ait  nadeontht 
same  principles.  With  the  genitive  ottbeG.fttturepnsin«partkipte» 
edl*vd-nd,  we  have  a  kind  of  girundiv«i  as  in  Afl  Ul^tdMd  (Afl,  I  am 
to  be  gone,  i.e.  I  am  about  to  go;  Afl  cd/^sdna  Aotf,  I  was  about  to  n. 

The  same  series  of  derivative  verbs  occurs  in  G.  and  R.  as  io  H. 
Thus,  we  have  a  potentbl  passivn  (a  simple  passive  in  G.)  fomed  by 
adding  d  to  the  base,  as  in  G.  -loAA-efl,  to  write,  loAAflsfl,  to  be  wrioea: 
and  a  causal  bv  adding  ds  or  d^,  as  in  ^Adr*9fl,  to  cauK  to  write: 
-bes^d,  to  sit,  hesdi^va,  to  seat.  A  new  passive  may  be  formed  la 
G.  from  the  causal,  as  in  tef'tfl,  to  be  hot;  to^da^vfl,  to  cause  to  be 
hot :  to  heat ;  lapdsdvfl.  to  be  heated. 

Several  verbs  have  irregular  past  participles.  These  must  be 
learnt  from  the  grammars.  So  also  the  numerous  compound  verbid 
such  as  (G.)  cdH  iak*vQ,  to  be  able  to  go;  odH  cmk^vU,  to  have  com* 
pleted  going;  cdlyd  Aor^fl,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  going,  and  so  on. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  literature  of  Rajputana,  except 
that  it  is  of  large  extent.  It  includes  a  number  of  bardic  chronicles 
of  which  only  one  has  been  pardally  edited,  but  the 
contents  of  which  have  been  described  by  T^  in  his 
admired  Rajasthan.  It  also  includes  a  considerable  religioiu 
literature,  but  the  whole  mass  of  this  is  stiU  in  MS.  From  those 
specimens  which  the  present  writer  has  ezamintd,  it  would 
appear  that  Bfiost  of  the  authors  wrote  in  Bra}  Bhasha,  tbe 
Hindu  literary  dialect  of  Hindpstani  iq.v.)  In  Marwar  it  b  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  literature  falls  into  two  branches, 
one  called  Pingal  and  couched  in  Braj  Bhasha,  and  ihe  otbtf 
called  pinfoi  and  couched  in-  Rajasthani.  The  most  admired 
work  in  Pingal  is  the  RagkunOth  Rapak  written  by  MansSRits 
in  the  beginning  Oif  the  19th  century.  It  is  nonunally  a  treatiie 
on  prosody,  but,  like  many  other  iforka  of  the  aanie  kind,  it 
contrive!  to  pay  a  double  debt,  for  the  examples  of  the  metres 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  epic  poem  celebrating  the 
deeds  of  the  hero  Rlma. 

The  earliest  wiiter  of  importanct  fn-  Gujarati,  and  its  mMt 
admired  poet,  was  Narsingli  Metfi,  who  lived  in  the  istk 
century  a.d.  Before  hiln  there werewritersofi Sanskrit  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  the  like,  who  employed  an  old  form  of  Gujarati 
for  their  explanations.  Narsingh  doea  not  apptftr  to  have 
written  any  eonsiderable  work,  his  repuutk>o  depending  on  his 
short  songs,  many  of  which  exhibit  much  felicity  of  diction. 
He  had  seyeial  successors,  all  admittedly  his  inferiors^  Perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  Rfiwfi  Sankar,<tbe  tFsnslaier 
of  the  Makabhdrala  <s<e  Samskmt:  LUertthtre),  A  more 
Important  side  of  Gujarati  literature  Is  its  bardic  chronicles, 
the  contents  of  which  have  been  utilized  by  Forbes  in  his  i^ 
kidld.  Modem  Oijaraii  literature  osostly  coasisu  of  transUtioDS 
or  imitations  of  EiigUsh  works. 

-  AirrROKiTiEs.— Volume  ix.'of  the  LituvUtic  Suney  ^  Mif 
contains  a  full  and  com(>lete  account  of  Gujarati  and  Rajastbam, 
including  their  various  dialectic  forms. 

For  Rajasthani,  see  S.  H.  Kellogg,  Grammar  of  tkt  Hindi  Langna^ 
(and  ed.,  London,  1^3).  In  this  are  described  several  dialects  of 
Rajasthani.  Sec  also  Rftm  Karo  Sarmi,  Afdnpdr^  VydkaroM 
(Jodhpur,  1901}  (a  Marwari  gramn>ar  written  in  that  lanruage). 
and  U.  Macalister,  Specimats  of  the  Dialects  spoken  in  tkt  Stuk  9 
Jaipur  (contains  specimens,  vocabularies  and  grammars)  (Allahabad 

ISO*). 

For  Gujarati.  there  are  numerous  nammars,  amongst  which  «• 
may  note  W.  St  C.  Tisdalt,  Simpltfiti  Crammar  offki  Gn/ariA 
Language  (Londort.  1892)  and  (the  most  complete)  C.  P.  Taywr, 
The  Studenfs  Gujarati  Grammar  {2na  ed..  Bombay.  IQOS).  As  f* 
dictionailcs,  the  most  authoriutive  Is  the  Na^mu-kdi^  NamsA 


k 

hw 


GUJRANWALA-r-GULBAlW3A 


SmJot  (Blttunagar  and  Surat.  1873),  in  Gujarati  thraughout.  For 
Engiuli  readen  we  may  mention  Shahpurjl  Cdalji'a  (2nd  ed.. 
Bombajr.  re68).  the  introdaction  to  whkn  contains  an  account  01 
Gujamti  Ktcfacim  by  J.  Glaflgow,  BtUare'a  (Ahmedabad,  1805),  and 
Karbfaaiii'a  (AhnMsdafaMl.  isS).  (g!  JCGk.) 

GUJBAIIWAU.  A  town  and  district  o£  British  India,  in  tim 
lahoKt  division  of  the  Punjnb.  The  Wwn  is  situated  40  m.  N: 
of  Lahore  by  rail.  It  mi  of.  modern^giowth,  and  owes  its  import* 
Slice  to  the  father  and  gtandfather  of  Masbaraja  Raniit  S&dgh, 
whose  capiul  it  formed  during  the  eady  period  of  the  Sikh 
l^ower.  Pop.  <i9Qi)  29,984.  There  are manufactnrei  of  bia»* 
ware,  jewdtery,  and  silk  and  cotton  scarves. 

The  DiSTUCX  comprises  an  area  of  3198  sq.  m.  In  t^z  the 
population  was  756»797,  showing  an  increase  of  09%  in  the 
decade.  The  distria  is  divided  between  a  km  alluvial  ttace 
sleog  the  risers  Cheoab  and  Degh  and  the  opknd  between  them, 
whkh  forma  the  centxal  portion  of  the  Rechna  Doab,  inlcr^ 
Bwdiaie  between  the  fertile  submontaoie  plains  of  SialkoC  and 
the  desert  expanses  of  Jhanfr  Part  of  the  upland  tract  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  Chenab  canaL  I'he  country 
is  very  bare  of  trees,  and  the  seenely  theoughoiii  is  tame  and  in 
the  central  plateau  becomes  monotoaous.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  district  once  contained  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  at  an  epoch 
when  Lahore  had  not  begun  to  exist.  We  learn  from  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim,  Hsuan  Tsang,  that  ^aboat  the  year  6^  be 
visited  a  town  known  as  Tse-kia  (or  Taki),  the  mettt»polis  of  tho 
whole  country  of  the  five  rivers.  A  mound  near  the  modem 
village  of  Asaror  has  been  idendfied  as  the  site  of  tbe  ancient 
capital.  .  Until  the  Mahommedan  invasions  little  is  Icnown  of 
Gujranwala,  except  that  Taki  had  faHeoJnto  obUvion  and  Lahote 
had  become  the  chief  city.  Under  Mahommedan  rule  the  diitricC 
flourished  for  a  time;  but  a  mysterious  depopulation  fell  upon 
the  tract,  and  the  whole  region  seems  to  have  been  almost 
eolirely  abandoned.  On  the  rise  of  Sikh  power,  the  waste  plains 
of  GujnuLwala  were  seised  by  various  militaiy  adventorers. 
Cbarat  Sizagh  took  possession  of  the  viflage  of  Gujranwala,  and 
here  his  grandson  the  great  Maharaja  Kanjit  Sinjgfa'  was  bom. 
The  Sikh  rule,  which  was  ebewheie  so  disastrous,  appears  to 
have  been  an  unmitigated  benefit  to  this  district.  Ranjit  Singh 
lettled  large  cokwies  in  the  various  villages,  and  encouraged 
cultivation  throughout  the  depopuUted  pUin.  In  1647  the 
district  canie  under  British  influence  in  connexion  with  the 
regency  at  Lahore;  and  in  1849  it  was  included  in  the  territory 
annexed  after  the  second  Sikh  war.  A  large  export  trade  is 
carried  00  in  cotton,  wheat  and  other  grains.  The  <fistrict  is 
served  by  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  North-Westem 
railway. 

GUJRAT.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India^  in  the  Rawal* 
pfndi  division  of  the  Punjab,  lying  oii  the  aouth-westem  border 
of  Kashmir.  The  town  stands  about  5  m.  from  the  rig^t  bank 
of  the  river  Ch^ab,  70  m.  N.  of  Lahore  by  rail  Pop.  (igof ) 
19410.  It  is  built  upon  an  ancient  site,  formeriy  occupied, 
according  to  tradition,  by  two  successive  cities,  the  second  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  1303,  the  year  of 
a  Mongol  invasion.  More  than  300  years  biter  either  Sher  Shah 
or  Akbir  founded  the  existing  town.  Though  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  Jat  nei^bouriiood,  the  fort  was  first  garrisoned  by 
Gujars,  and  took  the  name  of  Gujrat.  Akbar's  foct,  largely 
hnproveti  by  Gujsr  Singh,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  neighbouring  shrine  of  the  saint  Shah  Daida  serves 
as  a  kind  of  native  asylum  for  lunatics.  The  town  h»  manu- 
factures of  furniture,  inlaid  work  in  gold  and  iron,  brass-warey 
boots,  cotton  goods  and  shawls. 

The  DiSTMCT  or  Gujaat  comprises  a  narrow  wedge  of  s«b» 
Himalayan  plain  country,  possessing  few  natural  advantages. 
From  the  basin  of  the  Chenab  on  the  south  the  general  Icvd 
rises  rapidly  towards  the  interior,  which,  owing  to  the  gnat 
distance  of  the  water  beneath  the  surface,'  assumes  a  dreary 
and  desert  aspect.  A  range  of  k>w  hills,  known  as  the  Pabbi, 
traverses  the  northern  angle  of  Gujrat.  They  are  composed 
of  a  friable  Tertiary  sandstmie  and  conglomerate,  destitute  of 
vegetalion,  and  presenting  a  mere  barren  chaoa  of  naked  rock, 
deeply  scored  with  predpitous  ravines.    Immediately  below  the 
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VtMn  sttettchia  a  high  plalMtt,  lermuath^  ahraptiy  w  a  pi«. 
cipitovablitff  some  aoe  ft.  in  height  At  the  foot  d  this  pUUau 
is  a  iihun,  which  foims  thft  actual  waUey  of  the  Chenab  and 
poftkipateaui  the  Scrigaiioa  finsn  the  nv«r  bed. 

Numeioua  relics  of  aatiquffty  stud  the  surface  of  the  district. 
MooDdsof  ancient  coostfuctioD  yield  eariy  coins^  and  hocks  are 
found  whose  size  and  type  fiiove  them  to  helong  to  the  pr«> 
htabaric  period.  Amouisd  now  occupied  by  the  viUige  of  Moga 
oi  Mong  hia  been  identified  m  the  site  of  NioMa,  the  city  built 
by  Alexander  the  Gfeat  on  the  fieU  of  his  victory  over  I^nis» 
The  DdhI  empire  esUblished  iCs  authority  in  this  diattict  uodcr 
Bahlol  Lodi  (1431-^1489).  A  century  later  it  was  visited. by 
Akbar,  who  founded  Go jcat  as  the  seat  of  government.  Duris^ 
the  decay  of  the  Mogul  power,  the  Ghahkars  «f  Rawalpindi 
overran  this  portion  of  the  Punish  and  established  thems^lvss  m 
Gujcat  about  1741*  Meaoiwhiie  the  Sikh  pow4r  W  bcsen  mam^ 
ng  itself  in  the  eastern  Punjab,  and  in  1763  the  Ghakfcac  chiei 
was  defeated  fay  Sirdar  Gt^  Shigh,  chief  of  the  Bhangi  coRr 
federacy.  On  his  death,  his  son  succeeded  him,  but  after  a 
few  months'  warfare,  in  17118,  he  submitted  hipaelf  as  vMSsI 
to  the  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  In  1846  Gujrat  firat.eame  wder 
the  supervisfon  of  British  officials.  Two  yeara  later:  the  district 
became  the  theatre  for  the  inqwrtant  eogsgennroU  which-decided 
the  eveht  of  the  second  Sikh  war*  .  Af  tor  several  bh>pdy  battle« 
In  which  the  British  were  unsiaceessful*  the  Sikh  power  was 
irretrievaUy  broken  at  the  engagement  which  took  place  at 
Gujrat  on  the  ssnd  of  February  1S49.  The  Punjab  then  passed 
by  annexation  under  British  rule. 

The  district  comprises  an  area  of  aosx  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
popuUtmn  was  750,548,  showing  a  decsease  of  i  %,  compared 
with  an  increase  of  10%  in  the  previous  decade.  The  district 
has  a  Urge  export  trade  in  wheat  and  other  grains,  oil,  wOol« 
cotton  and  hides.  The  mala  lint  and'  ihe.Slad-Sagar  ftmiich 
of  the  North-*Wcstem  railway  traverse  it. 

QVUl,  a  Babylonian  goddess,  the  consoit  of  Ninib.  She  is 
identical  with  another  goddess*  known  as  Bau,  though  it  wouki 
seem  that  the  two  were  oiiginally  independent. .  The  name- Baa 
jsmore  common  in  the  okkst  period  aJMl  gluts  way  in  the  post<* 
Khamnmiabic  age  to  Gtda.  Since  it  is  proba^  that  Ninib  (^.a.) 
has  absorbed  the  cults  of  minor  sun*deitics,  the  two  names  may 
repiesent  consorts  of  different  gods.  However  this  may  be,  the 
qualities  of  both  are  alike,  and  the  two  occur  as  synonymoui 
designations  of  Ninib's  female  consort.  Other  names  borne  by 
this  goddess  are  Nin*Karrak,  Ga-tum«di^  and  Nin-din-dug^ 
the  latter  signifying  "  the  lady  who  restores  to  hfe."  The 
designation  well  emphaaitts  the  chief  trait  of  BaU'^ula  which  ia 
that  of  healer.  She  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  great  physician/' 
and  aoooidingly  plays  a  spedaUy  prominent  rMe  in  incantations 
and  incantation  rituals  intended  to  relieve  those  suffering  from 
disease.  She  is,  however,  also  invoked  to  curw  those  who 
tiam|de  upon  the  tights  of  rulers  or  those  who  do  wrong  with 
poisonous  potionSk  As  In  the  case  of  Ninib,  the-cult  of  Bau-Gula 
is  promineikt  in  ^lirgulU  and  in  Nippur.  While  generally  in. 
ck)8e  association  with  her  consort,  she  ia  also  invoked  by  herself, 
and  thus  retains  a  k^er  measure  o<  independence  then  most 
of  the  goddesses  of  Babybnia  and  Assyria.  She  appears  in  a 
prondnent  position  on  the  designs  accompanying  the  Kudurrus 
boundary-stone  monuments  of  Babylonia,  being  represented 
by  a  statue,  when  other  gods  and  goddesses  arc  merely  pictured 
by  their  shrines^  by  sacred  anlnmis  or  by  weapons.  In  neo- 
Babykmian  days  her  cult  continues  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position,  uid  Nebuchadressar  II.  speaks  oi  no  less  than 
three  chapels  or  shrines  within  the  sacred  predncts  of  £-Zida 
in  the  dty  of  Bonlppa,  besides  a  temple  in  her  honour  at 
Babylon.  (M.  Ja.) 

OULBARfiA.  an  aadent  dty  of  India,  situated  in  the  Nixam's 
dominions,  70  m.  S.E.  of  Sholapur.  Pop.  (1901)  29,338.  Origin- 
ally a  Hindu  dty,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Bahmani  kings 
when  that  dynasty  established  their  independence  in  the  Deccan 
in  1347,  and  it  remained  such  until  1422.  The  palaces,  mosques 
and  tombs  of  these  kings  still  stand  half-ruined.  The  most 
notable  building  is  a  mosque  modelled  after  that  of  Cordova 
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iii-^0iJD,  covMiiig  IB  AiM  of  jS^ooo  sq.  ft.,  which  is  ahaost 
Uftiqtie  iA  India  ts  being  «ntifely)  ooviered  in.  Since  th^  opening 
Of  n  atttion  on  the  Otett  IiwHa  Peniasuk  railway,  Gulbarga 
has  become  a  centre  of  trade,  with  cottoihspinning  and  weaving 
matH.  It  Is  also  the  headquaxters.oC  a  district  and  division  of  the 
fame  namcL  The  district^  as  Tccently  rdconsUtutodi  has  an  area 
of  4S004  Bq.'m.;  pop.  (190»)>  1,041,067. 

001^  STRBAMt^  the  name  propetijr  appHed  to  the  stream 
cnntnt  whiidi  issuesr  from  the  Golf  of  Mexico  and  flows  nortli- 
eaatwtrd)  following  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and 
sepivated  from  it  by  a  <iarrow  strip  of  cold  water  (the  CM  Wall), 
to  a  point  east  of  the  Grand  Banks  off  Newfoundland.  The 
Gulf-  Stream  is  a  jmutow,  deep  cuirent,  and  its  vdocity  is  esti- 
mated at  aboot  80  m.  a  day.  it  is  joined  by,  and  often  indis* 
tingaishable  from,  si  hirge  body  of  water  which  comes  from 
ofi^de  the  West  Indies  and  follows  the  same  oouise.  The  term 
was  fonnerly  applied  to>  the  drift  ennent  irindi  carries  the  miied 
waters  of  the  Oidf  Stream  and  the  I«abmdor  current  eastwards 
acfoss  the  Atlantic;  This  is  now  usually  Icnown  as  the  "  Gulf 
Scream  drift,"  althou|^  the  nattie  is  not  altogether  appropriate. 
See  AtLAwnc. 

OULFWBBD;  in  boUny,  a  popular  name  for  the  seaweed 
^gassMmbaccifenm,  one  of  the  bvemn  seaweeds  (Phaeophyceae), 
large  quantities  of  which  aie  fouad^flottingin  the  Golf  of  Mexicd, 
tlience  it  is  carried  iA>rthw«rds  by  the  Oulf  Stctam,  small 
portions  sometimes  being  borne  as^ar  as  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Isles.  It  was  observed  by  Columbus,  and  is  remariaible  among 
seaweeds  for  its  form,  which  resembles  branches  bearing  leaves  and 
beiticf ;  the  latter,  to  which  the  sp^ies-name  bauijarum  refers, 
are  hollow  floats  answering  the  sanse  purpose  as  the  bladders 
in  another  brown  seaweed,  Fncns  teskidosus,  which  is  common 
loond  the  British  Isles  between  high  and  low  water. 

OUU.  SIR  WtLUAM  WITHBT,  xst  Bart.  (1816-1890), 
English  physidan,  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Gull,  a  barge- 
owner  and  wharfinger  of  Tbofpe-le-Sokcn;  Essex,  and  was  bom 
on  the  3rst  of  December  t8i6  at  Colchester.  He  began  life 
as  c  schoolmaster^  but  in  1837  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  treasurer 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  who  had  noticed  his  ability,  brought  htm  up 
to  London  from  the  school  at  Lewes  where  he  was  usher,  and 
gave  him  emptoyrtent  at  the  hospital,  where  he  also  gained 
permission  to  attend  the  lectures.  In  1843  he  was  made  a 
lecturer  In  the  medical  school  of  the  hospital,  in  1851  he  was 
chbsen  to  assistant  physiciani  a^  in  2856  he  became  full 
physician.  In  1,847  b^  ^"^  elected  Fullerian  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution,  retaining  the  post  for  the 
usual  three  years,  and  in  1848  he  delivered  the  Gulstonian 
Lectures  at  the  College  of  ^ysidaos,  where  he  filled  every  oflke 
of  hcAsour  but  that  of  president. .  He  died  in  London  on  the  39th 
of  Jsnuary  1890  after  a  series  of  paralytic  strokes,  the  first  of 
which  had  occurred  nearly  three  years  previously.  He  waft 
created  a  baronet  in  1872,  in  recognition  of  the  skill  and  care  he 
had  shown  in  attending  the  prinoe  of  Wales  during  his  attack 
of  typhoid  in  1871.  Sir  .William  Gull's  fame  rested  mainly  on 
his  success  as  a  clinical  practitioner;  as  he  said  himself,  he  was 
"  a  clinical  physician  or  nothing."  This  success  must  be  largely 
ascribed  to  his  remarkable  powers  of  observation,  and  to  the 
great  opportunities  he  enjoyed  for  gaining  experienoe  of  disease. 
He  was  sometimes  acciued  of  bdng  »  disbeliever  in  drugs. 
That  was  not  the  case,  for  he  prescribed  drugs  like  other 
physicians  when  he  considered  them  13cdy  to  be  beneficiaL 
His  fell,  however,  that  their  administratioo  was  only  a  part  of 
the  physician's  duties,  and  his  mental  honesty  and  outspokenness 
prevented  him  from  deluding  either  himself  or  bb  patients  with 
unwarranted  notions  of  what  they  can  do.  But  though-^  he 
regarded  medicine  as  primarily  an  art  for  the  relief  of  physical 
suffering,  be  wafc  far  from  dIsreganUng  the  sdentifie  side  of  his 

» The  word  *'  gulf,"  a  portron  of  the  aea  partially  endosed  by  the 
coast'Une,  and  uwally  taken  as  referring  to  a  tract  of  water  iaraer 
than  a  bay  and  imaBer  than  a  tea.  !•  derived  through  the  Fr.  fM/iii 
from  Late  Gr.  nM^,  clasB.  Gr.  «Mivoi,  boflom.  hence  bay,  cf.Xat. 
sinus. '  laUnivefuty  slang,  the  term  it  used  of  the  position  of  those 
who  fall  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  honours  Ktt  at  a  public  examination, 
but  arc  flowed  a '>aM."  .-....•  i  - 


professbtt,  and  he  made'  some  real  contributions  to  medicd 
science.  Hi^  papers  were  printed  chiefly  in  GuyU  HospUd 
tUports  and  in  the  proceedings  of  learned,  societies;  anOBg  the 
subjects  he  wrote  about  were  cholera,'  rheumatic  fever,  tsenisi 
paraplegia  and  abscess  of  the  brain,  while  he  dlitfaigiflshed  for 
the  first  time  <x873)  the  disease^  now  known  as  myxoedeias, 
describing  it  as  a '^  cretinoid  sutein  adulu." 

QULt  (Webh  g«yfis»i,  Breton,  go^Hn,  whence  Fr.  iceffsn^i 
the  name : commonly,  adopted,  to  the  almost  entire  exchisios 
of  the  O.  Eng.  Mew  (led.  iii4/i<r,  Dan.  maatt,  Swedisj} 
mdie,  Ger.  i/cve,  Dutdi  Mceitw,  Fr.  meii^M),  -for  «  groilp 
of  sea-birds  widdy  and  commonly  known,  all  belongiog  to  the 
genus  Lams  of  Linnaeus,  which  subsequent  systcmatbts  have 
broken  up  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  often  absurd  fashion.  The 
family  Laridae  is  composed  of  two  chief  groups,  Larktat  uA 
St§fninae-^h^  gulls  and  the  terns,  though  two  other  lubfanulieB 
are  fluently  counted,  the  skuas  {Stercaninin9e\  and  that 
formed  by  the  single  genus  Rhynckops,  the  skimmea;  but 
there  seems  no  strong  reason  why  the  former  should  not  be 
referred  to  the  Lmince  and  the  latter  to  the  StcmuMr. 

Tnking  the  gulls  in  their  restricted  sense,  Howniri  Saundeis, 
who  has  subjected  the  groupato  a  rigorous  revision  {Proc.  Zod. 
Society,  1878,  pp.  iss-sxi),  admits  forty>nine  spedes  of  them, 
which  he  places  in  five-^nera  instead  of  the  many  which  some 
prior  investigators  had  sought  to  establish.  Of  the  genets 
recognized  by  him,  Pagopkila  and  lUtodostetkia  have  but  one 
species  each,  Rissa  and  XeHui  two,  whole  the  rest  belong  to  Lsnu. 
The  Pagopkila  is  the  so-called  ivory-gull,  P.  ebanua,  names 
which  hardly  do  justice  to  the  extreme  whiteness  of  its  fdumage, 
to  which  its  jet-black  legs  offer  a  strong  contrast.  The  young, 
however,  are  qx>tted  with  black.  An  inhabitant  of  the  most 
northern  seas,  examples,  most  commonly  young  birds  of  the 
year,  find  their  way  in  winter  to  more  temperate  shores.  Its 
breeding-place  has  sddom  been  discovered,  and  the  first  of  its 
eggs  ever  seen  by  ornithologists  was  brought  home  by  Sk  L. 
M'Clintock  in  1853  from  Cape  Krabbe  {Joum.  R.  JhM.  Socidf* 
i.  60,  pi.  x);  others  were  Mibsequently  obtained  by  Dr  Malngres 
in  Spitsbergen.  Of  the  species  of  RissAt  one  is  the  Abundant 
and  well-known  kittiwake,  R.  tridactyta^  oi  drcumpdiar  range, 
breeding,  however,  also  in  comparatively  low  UtitudeS,  as  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  in  winter  frequenting  souilM^  waters. 
The  other  is  R,  hterirosiris,  limited  to  the  North  Pacific,  between 
Alaska  and  Kamchatka.  The  singular  fact  requires  to  be  noticed 
that  in  both  these  spedes  the  Und  toe  is  generally  deficient, 
but  that  examples  of  each  are  occasionally  found  in  whidi  this 
functionless  member  has  not  wholly  disappeared.  We  have 
then  the  genus  latui,  which  ornithologists  have  attempted  most 
unsuccessfully  to  subdivide.  It  contains  the  largest  as  well  ss 
the  smallest' of  guUs.  In  some  species  the  adults  assume  a  dark- 
coloured  head  every  breeding«season,  in  others  any  trace  of  dark 
colour  is  the  mark  of  immaturity.  The  larger  spedcsprey  fiercely 
On  other  kinds  of  birds,  while  the  smaller  content  therosdves 
with  a  diet  of  small  animals,  often  insects  and  worms.  Bat 
however  diverse  be  the  appearance,  structure  or  bahifls  of  the 
extremities  of  the  series  of  spedes,  they  are  so  closdy  connected 
by  intermediate  forms  that  it  is  hwl  to  find  n  gap  between  them 
that  wouU  justify  a  generic  division.  Forty-three  spedes  of 
this  genus  are  recogniaed  by  Saunders.  About  fifteen  belong  to 
Europe  and  fourteen  to  North  America,  of  which  (exdudiag 
stnggiers)  some  five  only  are  comttM>n  to  both  countries.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  several  of  them 
is  still  incomplete.  Some  have  a  very  wide  range,  others  very 
nAich  the  reverse,  as  witness  L,  fiUpmosmy  believed  to  be 
confined  to  the  Galapagpsi  and  L.  scopuUnms  and  L.  buttm  to 
New  Zea]aAd,-Hhe  last  indeed  perhaps  only  to  the  South  Island. 
The  largest  spedes  of  the  group  are  the  glaucous  gull  and  greater 
bhKk-backed  guU,  L*  gfa^icus  and  L,  nurinust  of  which  the  former 
is  drcumpolar,  and  the  latter  nearly  so— not  being  hitherto  found 
between  Labrador  and  Japan.  The -smallest  species  is  the 
European  JL  mintUuSt  though  the  North  American  L.  pkiicddpkia 
does  dot  much  exceed  it  in  siae.  Many  of  the  guUs  coAgrcgate 
In  vast  Bttmbers  to  brctd,  whether  pa  rocky  cliffs  of  the  sea<os9ft 
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or  on  httliky  isltrak  in  inlaad  waurt.  Scow  of  the  setUcmcots 
of  the  hUck-headcd  or  "peewit"  gull,  L,  ridHmndus,  are  a 
aource.of  w>  amaU  profit  to  their  proprieton,^the  eggi,  which 
are  rightl>r  aco^miteid  a  gveat  delicate  beiag  taken  on  aa  orderhr 
iyste«  up  to  a  certjiio  day,  and  the  binb  cace/uUy  protected. 
Ross's  or  the  loseate^gul^  Rkodntttkia  roseoy  f  orxns  a  weU-marked 
genus,  distinguished  not  so  much  by  the  pink  tint  of  its  plumage 
(for  that  is  found  in  other  species)  but,  by  iu  small  dove-like  bill 
and  wediso-sbapied  Muk  It  is  u.  exceedingly  scarce  bird,  and. 
beyond  its  having  an  Axctic  habitat,  littk  has  yet  been  ascertained 
about  it<  More  rsre  still  is  one  of  the  species  of  Xema^  X. 
fmnMmm^  of  which  only  two  specimens,  both  believed  to  have 
ceiBO  from  the  Galapagos*  have  been  aeen.  Its  smaller  pongener 
Sabiae's  gull,  X.  tobiwh  is  ooora  commoot  and  has  been  found 
brecdiBg  both  in  Axctic  America  and  in  Siberia,  and  several 
examples,  chiefly  imqiature  birds,  have  ^n  obtained  in  the 
British  i&lancls.  Both  species  of  Xeina  are  readily  distinguished 
ffoqi  att  other  guUs  by  Iheir  forked  tails.  (A.  N.) 

«0U»y<JOHll  (x793-i<6i)»  English  sportsman  and  politician. 
w»  bom  at  Wick,  near.  Baib,  on  the  »xst  of  AugMSt  1 783,  the  son 
of  an  inftheeper.  He  came  into  prominence;  as  a  baser,  and  in 
1805  ho  was  flutched  against  Ueory  Pearce,  the"  Came  Chicken," 
before  Ihe  duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.)  and 
aOsMrotts  other  spectatorSk.  and  alter  fighting  sixty^four  rounds, 
which  occupied  an  hour  and  seventeen  minutes,  was  beaten* 
la  i307  he  twice  fought  Bob  Ckegson,  the  Lancashire  giant,  for 
two  hundred  guineas  a  side,  winning  on  both  occasions.  As  the 
laAdianA  of  the  ''PkMgh"  tavern  in  Carey  Street,  LoMdtn»  he 
ntlrBd'froni,thie  ring  in  x8o&,  and  took  to  Jbooe-raqing.  In 
1647  he  tost:  £401000  by  backing  his  J»orK  "  Mameluke  "  ((oc 
which  he  had  paid  iom  .tbouaaod  guineas)  for  the  St  Leger.^ 
la  partnership  with.  Rob^t  Ridskalo,  in  xSsa*  he  made  £35,000 
by  iiinniBff  the  Derby  and  St  Lcger  with  "  St  Giles  "  and 
"  Mhafmve. "  •  In  pajtoership  with  John  Day  he  won  the  Two, 
Tlioii8and.GttiDeaa  with  'VUgly  Buck  "  in  'i<44»  and  two  years 
hiiei!  h*  lodi  the-Dertay  and  Ihe  OvM  with  "  Fytzhus  the  First " 
and  '*  htoidkant,*'  ii^  i^  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  with 
"Iiem&,"  and  in  the  save  year,  in  partneohip  with-Heniy 
Vadwidc,  the  Derby  with  "  Aodover."  Having  bought  Ack- 
vorth  BadL  near  Pontcfsact  he.  was  M  J*,  from  December  1832 
to  July  9%$f.  In  186c  he  purchased  the  Win^Ue  Grange  estate 
and  eolliciiea.  GttUy  waa  twice  married  and  had  twelve  children 
by  each  wife.  He  diedai  Durham  on  the  9th  of  March  1863. 
HoaHxam  ttf  hare  beea  no  relation,  of  the  subsequent  Speaker, 
liOfo  Snbjf* 

iUf LPJuaAn  t/erM<ikf^  of  the  Arab  geographers),  a  distfict 
and  dly  m  Cantral  Pcswa<  situated  N.W.  of  Isfah4n  and  S.E. 
of  Ittk.  TogHher  with  KhuQfiftr.k  forma  a  small. province 
payhig  a  jrearly.  revenue  of  about  £^aoo.  The  city  of  Gulp&lgin 
ftsttoatad  B7  AL  N»W>  of  Isfah&a^at  aa  devfutloo  of  5^75  lu 
m  33^H^^.  andsc^  so'  £^  and  has  a  population  of  about  5099* 
The  district  is  fettile  and  produces  much  grain  and  some  opium. 
Sooietinies  it  is  oader  the  govwnu^r^neca)  of  the  Isfah&n 
jnoviace,  at  ether*  tt  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Ir&k,  and  af 
tiaics>.asin'i9o8,(is  aoder  a  governo*  appointed  from  Teheran. 

euil  (Fr.  gMiMm^UA',  t^nmi,  Gr-  aiftia,  possibly  a  Coptic 
word;  distingaish  "  0ttm,<'  the  ieaky  covering  of  the  base  of 
a  tooth,  'm  O.  Eng.  iMM,  palate^  cf.  Ger.  Gmum^h,  roof  of  the 
mouthy  the  .ultimate  origin  is  probably  the  root  gka,  to  open 
Wide,  seeii  in  Gr«  xa^cu**  to  gspe,  cf.  "yawn"),  the  generic 
iMmo  tSJvea  to  a  groop  of  amorphous  caibO'hydtatBs  of  the 
genera!  ibmhda  ft«HioO})«,  which  exist  in  the  juices  of  alatost 
all  plants,  and  also  odour  as  alidatiohs  from  stems,  branches 
and  f  ruiu  of  pkioii.  They  are  entirely  soluble  or  soften  in  water, 
gild  form  wHh  It  a  thick  ghitinoos  liquid  or  mudlage.  They 
yield  mudc  and  ozaCc  acids  when  treated  with  nitric  add. 
In  structure  the  gums  arc  quite  amorphous,  being  neither  oTgan<^ 
iaed  like  starch  nor  crystallized  like  sugar.  They  are  odourless 
and  tastetess,  and  some  yield  clear  aqtieous  sohitions~-the  real 
gnms-Mehile  others  swell  up  and  wW  not  percolate  filter  paper^ 
the  -vegetable  mucilages.  The  acadas  and  the  Rosaceae  yield 
tJiair  fttlQs  jspst.abwdantly  when  sicki^  and  in  an  abnormal 
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sute,  iwiaed  by  a  fulness  of  sap  in  4w  yoiwg  ti»ym,  wl^ersby 
the  new  cells  are  aofuned  and  finally  disorwotfed;  tJbe  cavities 
thus  formed  fill  with  liquid,  which  exudes,  dries  and  oonstitutea 
the  gum. 

Cum  arduc  may  be  taken  4s  the  type  of  the  gums  Entirely 
soluble  in  waiec  AboUms  variety,  obtained-  front-  the  Proso^ 
dulcis,  a  leguminous  phmt,  is  called  gum  mesquite  or  meaquite; 
it  comes  from  wasttta  teas  aad'Mddco,  and  is  yellowish  io 
colour,  very  brittle  and  quite  adttble  in  water. 

Gum  arable  ooeur*  9a  pjscee  of  vailing  lisp,  and  soma  kinds 
sKfulloCnUnutecrackk  Hiajipceificnavityof  Tbrk^pidkedfum 
(the  pui;rst  variety) » 1  -487.  or»  when  dried  at  too*  C,  1  -^ss.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  to  an  radefinite  extent ;  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
add  it  is  converted  into  the  sugar  galactose.  Moderately  strong 
nitric  acM  changes  it  into  mude.  saochafic.  urtaricand  oaelic  adds^' 
Under  the  inAueaoe  of  yeast  it  does  aoe  enter  into  the  alcoWo 
fermentation,  but  M.  P.  E.  Dcrthelot,  by  digesting  with  chalk  and 
cheese,  obtained  from  it  la  %  of  its  wei^ght  of  alcohol,  along  with 
catciam  lactate,  but  no  appreciable  quantity  of  sugar.  Com  arabic 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pocassiumand  catchi  m  sak  oigumaue  or  arabie 
add.  T.  Giahara  (Cktmuol  amd  Pkymai  Rae^rdiesy  fetommeadcd 
dialysis  as  the  best  mode  of  preparing  gununicadd,  and  stated  that 
the  power  of  nm  to  penetrate  the  parchment  septum  fs  400  times 
feas  than  that  oisodium  chloride,  and,  further,  that  by  mifTng  Che  gum 
with  sabstanees'of  the  cryvtallOfd  daas  the  diffosiDlUty  ie  lowej^ 
and  may  bSOVCB  Mduced  to  aochiag.  The  mtteaage  muat  beaeida- 
Uted  wftk  hydrochloric  add  befoce  dialysiu,  to  sec  free  the  gummic 
add.^  By  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution,  the  acid  is  pr^phated  as 
a  whiteamorphousmass.  which  becomes  glassy  at  too  .  Itsfofintitt 
is  (C>H)^i)sHiO,  and  it  fOrmscompouads  witfi  aearl^alt  bksee  which 
are  easil)r  soluble  in  water.  Gummic  add  raddena  litnus«'its  nr* 
aottoa  being  about  equal  topwbonic  add.    When  aolutioM  of  gum 


be  washed  without 


Gunsmic  add  is  aohible  ia 


wmaai  whea  wsll  dried  at  too*  C^  it  bposnes  transformed  ssto 
mctagununic  acid,  which  is  insoluble,  but  swells  up.jn  water  lil^ 
gum  tragacanth. 

Cum  arabic.  when  heated  to  t;lo*  C-  with  two  parts  of  aeefie 
anhydrMe.  swelfs  Bj>  to  a  mass  which,  ivhea- washed  nrlth  boiliag 
watSr,  and  thea  with  alcohol,  dvta  a  white  amorphous  ipsohible 
powder  called  acetyl  arabin  CiBtiCtH^)fit.  It  u  sapOiufied  by 
alkalies,  with  reproduction  of  soluble  gum.  Gum  arabic  Is  not 
precipitated  from  solution  by  aluin.  stannous  chloride,  dtlpfaate  or 
mtmte  of  eopper,r  or  neutral  lead  acetate^  with  basse  lead  acetate 
it  forms  a  white  felly,  with  ferric  chloride  ,it  yselds  a  stiff  clear 
gelatiootd  .mass,  and  its  soliftions  are  also  pncij:tttated  by  borax. 

The  finer  varieties  are  used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent 
in  medichie,  and  in  the  maaufactuce  of  opofectioaeiy;  the 
commoner  quah'lifa  are  .used  as  aa  adhedve  paste,  lor  giving 
hMtfa  to  ciape,  silk,  &Ct  in  doth  finishing  to  stiffen  the  fibres, 
^  in  calic<H>riating.  For  labels^  &c.,  it  ia  usual  to  nk  sugar 
or  glycerin  with  It  to  (Prevent  It  from  cradting.- 
,  Gum  Senegal,  4  variety  of  |^un  arabic  produced  by  Atacia 
KersA,  occurs  in  pieces  geoeraUy  rounded,  of  the  sise  of  a  pigeon  V 
egg,  sad  of  a  rcddisb  or  yeUow  coknu-,  and  spedfic  gravi^  1 .436* 
It  gives  with  water  a  somewhat  stronger  madlage  than  gum 
arabic,  from  which  it  is  distiogmshed  by  its  dear  interior,  fewef 
cracks  hxiA  ^preater'  toughness.  It  is  imported  from  th(!<  river 
Gambia,  and  from  Senegal  and  Batfanrst. 

Chagual  gum,  a  variety  brought  from  Stmtlagd,  CbSt,  resemblet 
gum  Senegal  About  75%  is  soIuMe  in  water.  Its' solution  is 
not  thickened  by  borax,  and  is  predpHated  by  neutral  lead 
acetate;  and  dihite  sulphuric  acid  converts  il  Inco  d-|^oose.  • 

Cum  traga(anth,,Umi)isa\y  called  gum  drtgon,  extdel  fMM 
the  stem,  the  lower  part  especially,  of  the  various  spSfAea  Of 
Astragalus,  espedally  A.  ptmmif&,  ahd  is  ^oQected-iH  -  Asia 
Minor,  the  chief  port  of  shipment  being  Smyrna:  'Jifttnt^  ofilji 
what  exuded  spontaneouiriy' was  gathered;  this  ;^#atf  <Jf tei  of 
a  brownie  colour;  bu.t  now  the  flow  of  the  gun^  iic  'aMed  by 
Incisions  cut  near  the  root,  and  the  ptodutt  is  ^10  fine^  white, 
flaky  variety  so  much  valued  in  c9miBeit:e.  ThetMef-  0ow  01 
gum  takes  place  during  the  night,  and  hot' arid' dry iicattrtr  ii 
the  most  favourable  for  its  production.  ^ 

in  colour  gum  tragacanth  is  of  a  <ftill  white;  ft  oceui*a  in  Horny, 
flexible  and  tough,  thin,  twisted  flakes.  trafisllicent;«iid  adlh^MeuUar 
wavy  lines  00  the  suriacc.  When  dried  at  temper^urrs.  under 
100^  C.  it  lod^  about  14'%  of  water,  and  is  then  easily  powdered. 
Its  qiedfic  gravity  is  i  '^84.    With  water  it  swells  by  absorption,  and 
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with  even  fifty  tlmeB  ht  urdsrht  of  tliat  \iqjM  f ormt  a  tbidt  tntialaee. 
Pirt  of  it  only  is  solutkle  in  witter,  and  that  itaenblMCummic  addw 
beinf  pndpiuied  fay  akohol  and  ainiiioni«ni  onlttet  but  diffem 
from  it  in  giving  a  precipitate  with  neutral  lead  acetate  and  none 
with  borax.  Tbe.  inaoluble  part  of  tl»e  gum  it  a  calcium  salt  of 
baisorin  (ChHwOn).  whicli  is  devoid  of  taste  ind  smelf,  formiT  a 
gelatinoid  mast  witll  watery  but  by  coflciniMd  boiling  is  teadered 
•olubte. 

Gum  tniacaitth  is  used  in  calioQ^ptjnting  as  a  thickener  of 
coloais  and  mordaats;  in  nuididne  as  *  demuIceBt  and  vehicle 
for  Iflsolublo  powdersi  asMl  as  an  exdpient  in  piUs;  and  for 
setting  and  mending  beetles  and  othet  insect  specimens.  It  is 
medidnally  superior  to  gum  acacia,  as  it  does  not  undergo 
acetous  fermentation.  "H^e  best  pbarmacopdal  pre|»ration 
is  the  UucUap>  Tragaayitkat.  The  compound  powder  is  a 
useless  prefianition,  as  the  starch  it  contains  is  very  liable  to 
ferment. 

Gum  kuteera  resembles  in  appearance  gum  tragacanth,  for 
which  the  attempt  has  occasionally  been  made  to  substitute  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  Stenidia  wens,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Sterculiaceae. 

Cherry  Ine  gum  la  an  exudation  from  trees  of  th^  genera 
FruHtu  and  CtrasMs.  It  occurs  in  shiny  reddish  lumps,  resem- 
bling the  oommoner  Idnds  of  gum  arabic.  With  water*  in  which 
it  h  only  partially  soluble,  it  forms  a  thick  mucilage.  Sulphuric 
add  converts  it  into  /-arabinosc;  and  hjtric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
opuhc  add  (without  the  intermediate  formation  of  mudc  add 
as  in  the  case  el  gum  arable). 

Cum  of  Bassora,  from  Bassora  or  Bnssovafa  in  Asia,  is  some- 
times  imported  into  the  London  maricet  under  the  name  of  the 
hog  tragacantti.  It  is  insipid,  crackles  between  the  teeth,  occurs 
m  variable-sized  pieces^  is  toughs  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
and  opaque,  and  has  properties  similar  to 'gum  tragacanth. 
Its  ^>edfic  gravity  is  1^36.  It  contains  only  x%  of  soluble 
gnm  or  arabin.  Under  the  nai^e  of  Caramania  gum  it  Is  mixed 
with  inferior  kinds  of  gum  tragacanth  before  e^bnatioo. 

Jlf«e0a^.— Very  many  seeds,  roots,  fta,  when  infused  in 
boiling  water,  yidd  mucSages  which,  for  the  most  part,  <k>nsist 
of  ba^orin.  Linseed,  quince  seed  and  matshmallow  root  yidd 
it  in  laige  quantity.  In  their  reactions  the  different  hinds  of 
mudlage  present  differences;  §.g,  quince  seed  yidds  only 
oxalic  add  rrfhta.  treated  with  nitric  add,  and  With  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  dnc  iodide  it  gives,  after  some  time^  a  beautiful  red 
tint  Lhiseed  dbes  not  give  the  latter  reaction;  by  treatment 
with  boiling  nitriclsdd  it  yidds  mack  and  owKcsdds. 

Cum  Xeftffi.— This  term  Is  apfdicd  to  the  inspissated  milky  jalccs 
of  oeitain  planes^  which  conast  of  gum  soluble  in  water,  ceain  aad 
essential  oil  soluble  in  alcohol,  otho'  vegetable  matter  and  a  smafl 
amount  of  miqeral  matter.  They  are  generally  opaque  and  solid,  and 
often  brittle.  When  finely  powdered  aftd  rubbed  oown  with  water 
they  form  emulsionsi  the  undissolved  retin  being  aUMendcd  in  the 
gum  solution.  Their  chief  uses  are  in  mtdfciae.  Examples  are 
ammontacum,  asafetida,  bdellium,  euphortNum,  gamboge,  myrrhs 
sagapanjim  and  scammony. 

GOMBBU  KARL  WILHBUI  VOX,  Bason  (xSaj-xSgS). 
German  geologist,  was  bom  at  Dannoifels,  in  the  Palatinate 
•f  the  Rhine,  on  the  ixth  of  February  1823,  and  is  known  chiefly 
by  his  research^  on  the  geology  of  Bavaria.  He  recdved  a 
practical  and  sdentific  education  in  mining  at  Munich  and 
Hdddbeig,  taking  the  d^ree  of  th.X>.  at  Munich  in  1862; 
•ad  he  was  engaged  for  n  time  at  the  coUieiy  of  St  Ingbert  and 
•a  a  surveyor  in  that  district  In  1851,  when  the  Geological 
Sufvey  of  Bavaria  was  instituted,  Gttmbel  was  appointed  chiff 
geolo^i  in  1863  he  was  made  honoary  professor  of  geognosy 
and  surveying  $X  the  university  of  Munich,  and  inxS/g,  Qboberg 
director  of  the  Bavarian,  mining  dqiartment  with  which  the 
Geological  Survey  was  incorporated.  His  geological  map  of 
Bavaria  appeared  in  1858,  and  the  offidal  memoir  descriptive 
of  the  detailed  work,  .entitled  Geotnostiscke  Btsckretbung  da 
Kdnigreichs  Bayern  was  issued  in  three  parts  (x86i,  1868  and 
1879).  He  subsequently  published  bis  GtUopt  wm  Bayern  in 
•  vols.  (1884*1894),  an  elaborate  treatise  on  geology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  geology  of  Bavaria.  In  the  oourw  of  his  kmg 
^nd  active  career  he  engaged  in  much  palaeontological  work: 
he  studied  the  fauna  of  the  Trias,  and  In  186  r  introduced  the 


term  Rhaetic  for  the  uppermoM  dfvisloh  of  that  system;  he 
supported  at  first  the  view  of  the  organic  nature  of  Bmen  (t8M 
aotd  1876),  he 'devoted  q>edal  attention  to  f^oraminifera,  and 
described  tho^  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  northern  Alps  (1868); 
he  dealt  also  with  ReceptadiUtes  (1875)  trhidy  he  regarded  as  a 
genus  bdongmg  to  the  Foraminifera.  He  died  on  the  T8th  of 
June  1898. 

QUMBINHBIf,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Pmssian  province 
of  East  Prussia,  on  the  Pissa,  an  affluent  of  the  Fkegd,  sa  m.  by 
rail  S.  W.  of  Eydtkuhnen  on  the  line  to  Kdnigsbeig.  Fop.  (1905), 
14,194.  The  surroundhig  country  b  pleasant  and  fruitful,  and 
the  town  has  spadous  and  regular  streets  shaded  by  h'ndca 
trees.  It  h.u  &  Roman  CathoUc  and  three  Evangelical  churches, 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  two  pabUc  sehoob,  a  public  libraiy, 
a  hospital  and  an  infirmary.  In  the  maricct  square  there  is  a 
statue  of  the  king  of  Prussia  Frederick  WiUlam  I.,  who  in  1724 
raised  Gumbinnen  to  the  rank  of  a  towii,  and  in  173s  broui^C 
to  it  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  (hiven  from  Salzburg  by 
religious  persecution.  On  the  bridge  over  the  Pissa  a  monument 
has  been  erected  td  the  soldiers  frorii  the  neighbourhood  who 
fell  in  the  Franco-Getman  war  of  1870-71.  Iron  founding  and 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  wool,  cotton,  and  liaen  wetving, 
stocking-making,  tanning,  brewing  and  distilKng  are  the  prindpsl 
industries.  There  are  horse  and  cattle  markets,  and  some  trade 
in  com  and  Unseed. 

See  J.  Schndder,  Aus  Gmrnbinnent  V^gjiMfniheH  (GombMioen, 
l9tH)- 

OUMBO,  or  Okba,  termed  also  Oho,  Ockrv,  Komia, 
Gnbbo  and  Syrian  mallow  (Sans.  Tindisa,  Bengali  Xtteyar, 
Fers.  ^dfiftyoA— the  Bammia  of  Prosper  Alpinus;  Fr. 
Gvmhttut,  or  better  Combo,  and  Ketnuk  eommiidki,  Hihittut 
iseukntus,  a  herbaceous  haliy  annual  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Malvaceae,  probably  of  African  origin,  and  now  naturalized  or 
ICttldvated  in  all  tropical  countritt.  The  leaves  aje  oordste, 
and  3  to  5-lobed,  and  the  flowers  ycUow,  with  a  crimsdn  centre; 
the  fruit  or  pod,  the  Bendi-Kai  nt  th»  Europeans  of  southern 
\  India,  is  a  tapering,  ro-ang^ed  capsule,  4  to  to  tn.  In  leAgth, 
except  in  the  dJwarf  varieties  of  the  jAuit,  and  contains  nmneroas 
oval  datfc-coloured  seeds,  hairy  at  the  base.  Three  distinct 
varieties  of  the  gumbo  {Quiabo  and  Quimgoti^)  in  Bnzil  have 
been  described  1^  Pacheco.  The  ooripe  fhiit  is  eaten  either 
pickled  or  prepared  like  asparagus.  It  is  also  an  IngMient 
in  various  dishes,  e.g.  the  gumbo  of  the  Southern  United  Sutes 
and  the  adahu  of  Jamaica;  and  on  aeooam  of  the  laige  amount 
of  mudlage  it  contains,  it  is  extensivdy  consumed,  both  fiesb 
and  in  the  f6rm  of  the  prepared  powder,  f4k  the  tfaiekening  of 
broths  and  soups.  For  winter  use  it  is  salted  or  sliced  and  dried. 
The  fruit  is  grown  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  vidnity  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  one  ct  the  esculents  of  Egypt  in  the  tine 
of  Abul-Abbas  d'Nebiti,  who  journeyed  to  Aleundiiain  1216 
(WfUtenfdd,  Cenk.  d,  arab.  ArtUi  p^  xtg,  G9lt.,  1840),  and  ii 
stfll  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians,  who  called  it  BMngjL 

The  seeds  of  the  gumbo  an  used  as  a  sobstitute  for  coffee. 
Prom  their  demulcent  and  emollient  properties,  the  leaves  and 
immature  fruit  have  long  been  in  r^te  in  the  East  for  the 
prepantfon  of  poultices  mid  fomentations.  Alpinus  (1593) 
mentions  the  employment  of  thdr  decoction  in  E^ffpi  in  opb* 
thalmla  and  in  uterine  and  othet  complaints. 

The  musk  okra  (Sans.,  Laldhasturikd,  of.  the  Gr.  Klorttp;  Bengali, 
Latdkasturi;    Ger.    BisarnkdrUetsiraMch;    Fr.    Ketmie    olmsqm), 
Hibiseus  Abdmouknt  \ 
and  cultivated 
plant,  bearing  i 

which  are  numerous  brown  renifonn  seeds,  smaller  than  those  of  H. 
euidenhu.  The  steds  possess  a  inusky  odour,  das  10  an  olco^rtsia 
present  in  the  integument  aod  are  kiiowa  to  perfumers  under  the 
name  of  am^ctts  as  a  substitute  for  musk.  Th^  arc  said  to  be  used 
by  the  An^  for  seeming  coffee.  The  seeds  (in  the  Fantee  language. 
Incromakom)  are  used  in  Africa  as  beads;  and  powdered  and  steeped 
In  rum  they  are  valued  in  the  Weat  Indies  as  a  rcascdy  for  snake* 
bites.  The  i^ant  yiekls  aaeacdlent  fibt«^and.bdag  rich  la  mudlat^ 
is  cmptoyed'in  Upper  India  for  the  clarifying  of  sugar.  The  bett* 
perfui^d  seeds  are  reported  to  come  from  Martinique. 

See  P.  AlpinUs.  De  ptantis  Aegypti,  cftp.  xxvit.  p.  38  (Venfee,  TS9*): 
|.  Sonthdmer's  AbiAUak  ibm  Ahmad,  Ac.,  i.  ti8  (ScqttfVt, 
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K  l>.  hctaEB,-La  Knuria  powfl. 

!,«  sanH  hrBol*,  hr.  6]  (iSljOi  DcHa  Sudik.   "  O*  I'miptfc 
1  Conuatimplc  de  la  ncjnc  dcTHitHKLu  ncitkntLi."  Riftrl.  ie 
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oil  an. «  rivet  of  nonbHii  India.  It  tfia  in  ■  ihpRiiiMl  In 
tfaePitibhit  district  efibcITniiH)  Piflvinott,  and  itflcr  •  tlawHi* 
but  Rcacnll^  iDuih-eutecly  mine  of  ;ee  itt.  pa«  Locbxtw  mi 
Jaunput  jaigi  tbe  Gangei  in  Ghaiipar  dimkt.  Al  JaMpur  it 
ij  a  £«  ilream,  qianncd  by  i  i6(li-ceBfllry  brMge  of  MttWm 
anbcs,  and  Is  navigable  by  vessels  sf  i;  toiu  burden.  Ttia* 
is  al»  a  null  rivet  ol  the  larae  name  in  tfte  tlpptot  diatlfct 
ol  easlem  Bengal 'and  Assam. 

SVMULIIll*,  or  GcmnDiiKA,  a  toVn  ot  £urat»MB  Ttntar, 
in  ibe  vilayet  (^  AdriawqilB,  Pop.  (i»)^,  »baat  goite,  at  atdiia 


Aimeniaiii.  Cumuljioa  is  aituated  ob  lb*  rtnr  K*n]k-Su, 
■oulh  of  the  euteio  citiemiiy  ol  tbe  Rbodepe  range  of  mmmalni 
and  13  m.,iidand  from  the  Aeseui  Sea.  It  has  a  iiation  on  llie 
nilway  between  SalooicaanJD&UagMch.  TUdlMilct  pndatea 
wheal,  mil  If,  baiiey  and  taibBcioi  aetitfltton  and  IdtfcsltM* 
-' •'-'  —  a  limited  icdt,   A  dUlk  HH  U        ' 


tound  in  the'  neighbourhood. 

•VMIJI^  t*  Gmii,  NcgiDca  of  the         _       _     . 
dwelling  in  the  mountaliKKa  disiiid  of  Faaogtl  dn  lb*  'Sudab* 
Abycainia^  frontier.   Tbey  livi 

of   the   Due   Nile.       Gumi   i: 

"  pei)p)e,"»ndt!iesiib-ttibesha* 

arc  Milurt-wonbippan,  God  and  the  nm  bdng  : 

On  nmnonjal  occasion  tbey  arry  ptruolt  c( 

ShihcMia). 

tfOMOlH-KHAllIB,  tbe  thief  town  ol  ■  BBjak  «<  (be  aakw 
saoie  in  the  Trebinnd  vil^et  ol  Aitatic  TiAkey,  ritnatad  oB 
U^  ground  (4400  ft.)  lo  the  valley  «(  the  Khsibn  Sn,  ahoat 
f  B.  to  lonh  of  the  TcebJaand-EriaRiB  rtiniafc.  Hh  diia 
minalnmithidi  the  place  laka  its  name  wen  noted  in  andcst 
(iraa  and  an  mentioned  by  Uirco  PoW  Fop.  aboDt  jooa, 
dtialy  Qreekt,  wbo  an  ia  the  habit  at  eldgntki(  to  gwat 
diuanastoworkinniines,  Tbey  pactkally  awly  tha  wfaak 
ic  Tcokcr;  and  )■ 


When  ^pCiid  to  anaieiy  tbe 

of  etdnano*  which  have  a  diiKt  a*  < 

in  whitb  cue  tbe  termi  <"  howitia 

(sec  Ounuao  and  M«caiNi-G(m>, 

fittmn^Mtb  are  anjedjnth»  hand  and  faBd  Iron. the  thouldw, 

the  oM  "  hand  gun,"  b  naw'chielly  u*ed  ol  tb«  voniN  •hM-SBi, 

with  »bt«h  this  article  mainly  dads;  is  mibUiy  taava  tlw*  type 

of  irfapon.  wbetbo'  rifle,  eaihine,  ftt,  1*  kaown  ColkcUvdy  aa 

"nnUl  arms  "(icclUiUt  and  Pmoif.  Hie  srigia  Ot  tbe  iraid, 

whicfe  in  Mid.  Eng,  it  (mih  or  imnt,  is  ofaeowe,  :biit  it  h^a 

bec«  Wggotcd  by  Profesaor  W.  W,  Skeat  that  it  cnnceaU  ■ 

len^la  name,  GmutiUt  or  ChjUUo.  The 


a  inventory  of  wti  nuiedal  at 
IT  Cattle  in  ijjo-tjjr,  wbae  ia  mentioned  "  uoa  magna 
de  tnrnu  quae  vocatut  Dosiina  Cuiilda."  Anoihci 
lian  loi  the  erigln  of  the  ifoti  ii  that  the  ■vrd  nfwpenU 


nanfMid;  bM  the  Fmuft  word  h  aaiiftiiaMii. 

Firearaitaitnid  t»ha*ahccDflrst  lued  in  Buropcan  waK are 
in  the  uih  cantuiy.     The  hand  giu  (•««  flg.  ■] 
pnakal   ue   in    1M6 


right  tt^pit  .wbea  Ike  ^^^^s 

be    find.       ..    

weapon  (tee  fig.  3)  wat  '  ^'O-  i.—Hand  Ouo. 

alM  lacd  tor  the  bone^ohUcT,  with  a  ling  al  the  end  of  tba 
Mock,  by  which  It  ma  suqwtid«4  by  a  cord  rouod  tbe  nedt; 
a  Corked  rttt,  f  tied  by  a  ring  to  ite  saddlebow,  served  to  Heady 
"'  not  in  aae,  hung  down  in  front  ol  the 


the  gun.  This 

rigbl  leg.    A  Inatdi  ■ 

and  boiled  io  a  Wool 

wine.   The'toud>.bole 

but  aflcTwajda.at  tbe  aide,  wit 


ptimiag,  aod  goarded  by 


ptaCein  tbe  Snt  ymi  tt  the  njgn 
or  Hentr  VtL,  «  at  ibe  itaw  ol 
Edmid  IV.,  by  Aihig  ■  ogek  (Ft. 
MrfntiH)  OD  the  handson  tobcM 


nude  of  cotlon  or  hemp  spun  alack. 

of  talipelce  or  in  the  Te«i  of 

"■the  barrel. 


Hnbetg  In  iji;;  wu  Util   used  U 

of  Punu  in  1511;  wu  brought  to  England  in  ijio,  >nd  coa- 

ued  In  partial  use  there  until  the  time  of  ChaHo  II.    Th^ 

ael-lock  conaltted  of  a  fluted  or  grooved  (tcel  wheel  which 

ttruded  into  the  priming  pan,  and  wat  connected  with  a 

strong  spring.    The  cock,  alw  regulated  by  *  spring,  was  fitted 

with  a  pioee  ot  iron  pyiilo.    In  order  to  disduige  the  gua  the 


I'O. 


■GW'/ 


lock  wn  w«iud  up  by  •  k«]r,  tfagciKl  wu  le(  dsini  oa -Ui* 
ptimiiig  pu,  tbc  pyiita  icuint  on  lbs  vbnli  du  Ihc  uiggu 
ImuS  ptmbhI  tbc  vhed  ou  rtlfmi  uid  opiMy  Rvdvcd, 
OBiHiui  ^BTks,  Hbicli  isnilcd  Ibc  pawdn  in  Ihc  puL     Tba 

ccHD[dicited  uid  upcmivc  uiun  cf  Uut  Ivclc.  vilb  ki  lUbilii}' 
to  iDJuiy,  no  doubt  prcVcuied  its  gcocnl  adoptioo. 

About  1S40  tbe  SpsDurds  cotutnicled  ■  U^er  KBd  tmvier 
firearm  (nutchJocklj  carrying  a  ball  of  lo  to  tbo  pound,  called 
a  miulict.  Thit  weapon  Has  istioduced  into  Eogtaad  Man  the 
middle  of  the  i6Lh  lenlury,  and  loon  came  into  geaeral  UH 
tbroH^out  Europs.  Tbe  snapbuice  wai  invealed  about  thia 
period  in  Germatiy,  uid  fnim  iti  compaiativa  cbeapsoi  wu 
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nnicb  used  in  En^a«4,  Fnsn  and  Holland.  It  held  * 
uulea4a[  tbf  pyrites  oi  tbe  wheel  orfatlock,  iibich  igailed  the 
jxaidtriB  the  pan  by  itrtkingon  a  piect  of  futowEi]  Ked,  wbcH 
teleaiVdl^  file  trigicr,  and  ebuttinc Bpaika. 

Aa  a  spoTttng  weapon  tbe  gun  auiy  he  uid  ta  date  fnm  tiae 
iaveniiou  of  tbe  wdetl-Iock  ia  tbe  hegiiuiili(  o[  the  lAth  cenin/y, 
tbtMgH  finunuwcre  used  (oiipDitiR^pUipDaei  in  Isly,  Spain, 
Gennany,  and  to  aotne  exlent  In  Fiance,  in  tha'ljlb  cmtuiy. 
Befars  Ilut  period  tlia  lob^w  in  Bogbod  ^nd  the  oDubow  on 
the  Continent  vbb  the  oiud  lapOua  ol  Ac  chase.    In  Great 

ditefinc  uatil  the  latter  bsU  ol  tb»  tribcailury,  and  IheaiBU 
then  'Bed  Uk  the  poipoie  Berc  cnliRly  of  loiegn  koaks. 
.  Tbe  Ftaneh  gnmnaken  o(  Sl-&iauie  daim  lor  Ihaa  town 
Iha  il  B  tbe  Mat  eeatre  of  the  Gramas  induitiy.  They  do 
xut  appear  to  bave  made  rnort  tluD  the  bamii  of  the  finaat 
■porting  ami,  aod  these  even  ho*  sooiedraa  made  In  Tim. 
The  produclion  ol  fireums  by  the  artists  of  Paiii  rearhed  its 
leniih  about  the  middle  ol  the  i;lh  century.  The  Italian; 
Cerinan,  Spanish  and  Russian  gBumiths  alia  ihomd  great 
CC'anJ  deaiin  of  their  fireainu,  th*  SlUnlads 
i  makcn  of  fax  barrek.  Tkt  pbtol  tUM.yim 
e  bc(n  nude  lor  the  fiitt  tiiAe  iboM  ij^  at 
Piaioia  in  Italy.  Abofi  16^5  Lhc  nwdem  firelock  or  ffiat-Mb 
was  invented,  which  on^  differed  fiom  the  snapbahce  by  die  Muef 
of  the  pan  farming  pari  of  Ihc  (uirond  tl«l  sirutk  by  tht  Bint. 
Originally  Ihc  priming  irupuiintu  thepAniromaRa^ioHialo^ 
Ing  a  line-gTiiiied  powder  called  •erpaniinS  powdR-.  Later  Vat 
top  of  tbe  cartridge  w4i  bitten  oft  and  the  pan  filled  thetfiffom 
before  loading.  The  roeehanism  of  the  lifuteck  muikW  lifidcred 
all  this  unnecessary,  as,  io  loading,  aporlionol  Lhe  chAfe  passed 
Ihiough  the  veol  Into  the  palVwhire  it  "d  held  by  ttir  «vcpof 
bammeT.  Tbe  malchlMk,  as  a  mibury  mapon,  gt^dnaU^  ^ve 
■(yM-tbrfialock,  ohiih  cmbv  iniaaemri  use  in  tVic  laii  liaU 
of  the  I7lb<aauit)'.  and  ^nctha  weapon  ol  Nrarlboroueti's  and 
Wellington's  atmie*.  Thi«  T»  Ihc  lainous"  Brown  ^cis"  of  the 
Brilish  army.  TTio  higlicsl  icvtlopmint  of  the  flhil-lock  is  found 
in  the  fowling-pieces  of  ihc  end  of  (be  iSlb  ;ind  beginning  of  the 
i«ih  ceniuiies,  parliculaily  i/iok  made  by  /oscph  Minion,  the 
celebiaied  EngJisiiguiiimiihandinwnlor.  TJit  Napoieonk  itirj 
aflorded  Engliih  guomaleis  an  opporlgniiy,  i)rhich  Ibey  fully 
Utilited,  of  gsiniog  Ihc  jupiemacy  over  Ibcit  for*ign  compelTtora 
in  ihe  gnnmakltig  irade.  English  gunmiten  ftdlijMthC-iMSht; 


luwpi 


<nii|»fdw«rJ*i«faAnwfai 


of  the  spOTtmg-guo,  and  increaaed  th 

and  cffioency  of  the  rifle.  TV*  tnntference 

of  the  gunmaking  craft  from  tbe  Con'' 

10  EigUnd  na  aba  aasiiled  by  the  ty 

of  tbe  foreign  gunmaking  ^ds.   In  till  <he 

London  gnnmaken  obialonl  their  chuter  ill 

in^iporation.     Tbe  impoitaot  gunmaking    - 

industry  of  Birmingham  dates  from  i6oj,and 

loos  rivalled,  that  of  Londou.    Qouhl*  ibet. 

gunt  do  not  ajifxar  to  have  been  fenuaUy 

used  ualU  the  iglh  century. 

Tbe  finl  sufixsslul  double 

guna  were  built  with  the 

baiieb  over  and  under,  and 

not  aide  by  aide,  and  wci* 

inveated    about    161^   by 

Rone.  In  lyS*  double 
ihot  fuu  were  deuiibed  aa 
>  aovdty.  Joaepb  Uanioo 
pelealcd  tte  ekvated  lib 
•^kk  KMcd  on  the  bairelt. 
Tbeftoerei  tuccea  of  the 
daubk  flUB  «M  eventually 


.  The  objectic 
Sul-lock  neie 
not  entlaely  pi 


failed  Id  igaiu  tba  chM(B> 
Is  iBoj  Ihe  Rev.  AlaundcT 
Joha  Fcnytb  ofaUinMl  * 
paltDt  ftfr      '    ' 


»M  Bd(t>tad  bj 

tbe  mililary  autboriiici 
mtil  mmt  ibth  (kirtir 
ySHi  later.  Jn  (he  maam 
time  it  vaa  graitualhr  d^ 
vdbped,  eM  the 
^MCeujgJBn  -«ap  Invanied, 
ill  t>arto«a  gimmakcK'ud 
Ifrtvait  (n>d1vl(lnaia.i 
nnmai  Shov  ol  PMh. 
delplria  fin*  iiacd  falnilBaie 
Ittajicctciptn  iStf.ivtuch 

(he  IhlnJdeCiM  M  ihe 
(opper  tap  that  The  per- 
cussion ^B  could  be  CD*- 


iB]4.in  Ihe  rr«fl  nt  Willitn 
!V.,  Forsyth's  InvanlioB 
wastnledai  Wbolwidiby 
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Tbn  U'ial  estabUshcd  the  percussion  principle.  The  thootiQg 
fra%  (otind  lo  \ft  more  accurate,  the  recoU  lese^  the  charge 
Qi  p»l^^.  bfiying-Jbe^n  reduced  Irom  .6  tp.  4)  dn,,  the 
ttpidiliy.:^.iirMB«^i4^r  and  the  .Dumber  of  D9is»-fires  much 
<^ni»(^Jheingi.«»ol.a«ua6xjmtrly.w  Wow.of.t^e  p^chhioi^ 


avsUau  In  oonsequence  of  this,  successful  trial  tl»e  militMy 
fli^t-lock  in  :i839  was.^tered  to  suit  the  percuesioo  principle, 
"tid^  was  easily  acflomplisbed  by  replacing  the  hammer  ,aiid  pan 
^y  H  nipple  with  a  hole  through  its  centre  to  the  v^ nt  ok  touch* 
hole,  aad  by  replacing  the  cock  which  held  the  flint  by  a  smallter 
cock  or  hammer  ^ith  a  holbw  to  fit  on  the  nipple  when  released 
by  the  trigger  On  the  nipple  was  placed  the  copper  cap  ootitaiaf 
Wg  the  detonating  composil,ion,  now  piade  of  thret  parts  e| 
tbkNSate  oC  potash,  two  of  fulminate  of  mecciuy  and  om  of 
powdered  gUas. 

-  J(n  1840  the  Austrian  army  was  supplied  with  the  percussioq 
mtisket,  and  ia  184*  a  naw^odel  percussion  ihusket  with,  a  block 
or  bj|ck««ight  for  150  yds»  ««s  i«ued  to  the  British  ^nvor,  »i  lb 
6  ^Zi  in  weight.  4rft.  ^  in.  in  length  wiiliout  bayonct»  6  fti 
with  bayonet  and  with  a  barrel  j  /t.  3  in.  in  lengtht  firing  % 
bulkit  «l  ui.to  the  lb  with  4^  dis.  of  powder^  Jhi*  muifH 
wda  bf^r  in  bore  Uuw  that  ci  f rance^  Qielgiujn,  |lu«ia  %n^ 
Austrifi,  aad  tbos  hadJbe  advaQtagD.oi'beiog  able  to^.theii 
b^,  while  the  English  balls  PPV.Id  noijbfi  ^rc4  from  their  k^Bick* 
But  Ib^^greater  weight  and  mppi^nLum  of  the  JCnglish  baH  wtr 
counteiacted  by  the  excess  of  windage.  Thispertusskm  moske* 
of  1842,;  the  latc^  dave^opiTient  <^  the  reopwned  BroWnzBrs^ 
continued  in  U8c>m  the  British  army  until  p^rtial^  aupfvaadtdt 
in  ir8st  by  theMnijii.rifle^.and  alMV^her  >^.Che.bllieM»«id» 
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in  1855.    For  further  information  as  to  the  history  and  devebp- 
ment  of  military,  taiiget  and  ipmting  cifles-aee  Ritlb. 

lUustntions  are  given  herewith  of  a  German  caiWne  of  the  16th 
century,  with  double  wheel-lock  (fis.  8);  a  enaphance  (fig.  9): 
several  forms  of  the  Brown  Bcasor  flint-lock  military  musketCCnglish, 
William  III.,  fig.  10;  George  II..  fig.  11;  George  III.,  fig.  12; 


and  an  Indian  matrKlork,  wnpwtivrly,  Figi^  Mri8  ra 
various  carbines,  musketoons  and  blunderbuases.  ng.  15  sbowing 
a  small  btuoderbum  or  musketoon  of  the  early  i8di  century,  fig.  16 
a  large  blunderbuss  of  1750,  fig.  17  a  flint-lock  cavalry  carbine  of 
about  1825  and  fig.  18  a  pcrcuision  carbine  of  i8m  All  these  are 
drawn  from  arms  in  the  muaeom  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
•Institution.  London. 

Modern  SM  Cutu.-^The  modem  sporting  breedh-loaders 
taay  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  invention  of  the  cartridge- 
case  containing  its  own  means  of  ignition.  The  breech-loading 
mechanism  antedated  the  cartridge  by  many  years,  the  earliest 
breech-loading  hand  guns  dating  back  to  1 537.  Another  distinct 
type  of  brecch-tonder  was  invented  in  France  about  the  middle 
of  the  iTihcentuzy.  During  the  ijthaad  x8th  ccDtiiriesiueechr 
loading  arms  were  veiy  numerous  and  of  considerable  variety. 
The  original  cartridge,  a  charge  of  powder  and  bullet  in  a  paper 
envelope,  dates  from  1 586.  These  were  used  with  muzzle-loaders, 
the  base  of  the  cartridge  being  ripped  or  bitten  off  by  the  soldier 
before  placing  in  the  barrel.  It  was  only  when  the  detonating 
cap  came  into  use  that  the  paper  cartridge  answered  well  in 
breech-losdeis.  The  niodeni  bfcccfa'-luulBf  hss  Tcsoltcd  frais  '% 
gradual  series  of  imptowcnti,  aad  aot.  irom  nay.  oan.  gnal 
invention.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  prevention  of  all  escape 
of  gas  at  the  breech  when  the  gun  is  fired  by  means  of  an  expan- 
sive cartridge-case  containing  its  own  means  of  ignition.  The 
earlier  breedi-loaders  were  not  gas-tight,  because  the  cartridge- 
cases  were  either  consumable  or  the  load  «u  pUped  in  a  sttopg 
non-ezpansive  breech-plug.  Ths  earliest  effidrat  modem 
cartridge-case  was  the  pin-fire,  patented  by  Houiller,  a  Paris 
gunsmith,  in  1847,  with  a  thin  weak  shell  which  expanded  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  fitted  perfectly  in  the  barrel,  and  thus 
formed  an  efficient  gas  cImmJu  ProbaUy  no  invention  connected 
with  firearms  has  wrought  such  changes  in  the  principle  of  gun- 
construction  as  those  ^ected  by  the  expansive  cartridg»>case. 
This  invention  has  completely  revolutionized  the  art  of  gun- 
making,  has  been  successfully  applied  to  all  descriptions  of 
firearms,  and  has  produced  a  new  and  important  industry— 
that  of  cartridge  manufacture. 

About  1836,  C.  Lefancfaeiw,  a  Paris-  gunsmith,  iapnowed. 
the  old  Pauly  system  of  breech-loading,  but  its  breech  action 
was  a  cmde  mechanism,  with  single  grip  worked  by  a 
bottom  lever.  The  double  grip  for  the  barrels  was  the  subsequent 
invention  of  a  Birmingham  gunmaker.  The  central-fire  cartridge, 
practically  as  now  in  use.  was  introduced  into  En^and  in  186 1 
by  Daw.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Potteti  of 
F^ris,  improved  upon  by  Schneider,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable 
litigation  in  respect  of  its  patent  rights-  Daw,  who  controlled 
the  English  patents,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  oentnl-fire  guns 
and  cartridges  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  i86a.  In 
his  qrstem  the  barrds  wt^k  on  a  hinge  joint,  the  bottom  lever 
withdraws  the  holding-down  bolt;  the  cartridge isof  the  modem 
type,  the  cap  being  detonated  by  a  striker  passing  through  the 
standing  breech  to  the  inner  face.  The  cartridge<ase  is  with* 
drawn  by  a  sliding  extractor  fitted  to  the  breech  ends  of  the 
barrels.  Daw  was  subsequently  defeated  fai  his  control  of  the 
patents  by  Eley  Bros.,  owing  to  the  patent  not  having  been  kept 
in  force  in  France.  The  modem  breech-londing  giu  has  been 
gradually  and  steadily  improved  sitace  i96o,  Westley  Richards 
adopted  and  improved  Matthews'  top-lever  mechanism.  About 
1866  tbe  rebounding  lock  was  introduced,  and  improved  in  i860. 
The  treble  wedge-fast  mechanism  for  holding  down  the  barteb 
was  originated  by  W.  W.  Greener  In  1865,  and  ^perfected  in  1873. 
A  very  important  improvement  was  the  introduction  of  the 
hammeriess  gun,  in  which  the  mechanism  for  firing  b  placed 
Mtirely  within  the  gun.    This  was  made  ponible  by  the  introduc- 


tion of  the  central-fifv  cartriAlik  In  i86a  Daw,  and  in  1886 
Onfen,  tntraduoed  hammeriem  guns  in  which  the  cocking  was 
effected  by  the  under  levee.   These  guns  did  nc 


In  187 1  T.  Murcott  pxtentidn  hammerlessgan,  the  first  to  obtain 
distinct  success.  This  also  was  alevencocfcing  gun.  About  the 
same  time  Needham  introduced  the  principle  of  utilizing  the 
wei^t  of  the  barrels  to  assist  in  cocking.  In  1875  Anson  and 
Dedey  utilized  the  fore-end  uttadied  to  the  barreb  to  cock  the 
lodn.  Fiom  Uus  date  hammerless  guns  beeame  ically  popubr. 
Subsequently  minor  improvements  wcm  made  by  many  other 
gtm-makers,  including  alternative  movertcsts  introduced  hy 
Purdey  and  Rogers.  Improvements  were  also  introduced 
by  Westley  Richards,  Purdey  and  othen,  including  cocking  by 
jneans  of  the  mninipring     In  X&74  J.  Needham  introduced 


the  ejector  mechanism,  by  which  each  empty  cartridge<ase  is 
separately  and  automatieally  thrown  oat  of' the  gun  when  the 
breech  b  opened,  the  necessary  force  being  provided  by  tbe 
mainspring  of  the  lock.  W.  W.  Greener  and  some  other  gun- 
makers  have  since  introduced  minor  modifications  and  improve- 
ments of  thb  mechanism*  Next  in  turn  came  Perks  and  other 
inventOKi^  who  sepacatfid  tbe  ejector  mechanism  from  the  lock 
woric  Tlib  very  dedded  improvement  b  universal  to-day. 
A  Uter  ffinovntkm  in  «ho  modem  breech-loader  is  the  tiapt 
trigger  mechanism  introduced  by  some^  the  leading  En^lbh 
gun-makers,  by  which  both  barreb  can  be  fired  in  successioB 
by  a  single  trigger.  Thb  improvement  enables  both  barrds 
to  be  rapidly  fired  without  altering  the  grip  of  the  right  hand, 
but  dspdveslhe  shooter  of  the  power  of  selecting  hb  barreL 

Repeating  or  mofszine  sliot-guns  on*  tbe  principte  «l  the 
,  repeating  rifle,  with  a  magazine  belov  the  sihgle  firing  bnmi 
are  also  made  by  some  American  and  continental  gnn-makcrs, 
but  as  yet  have  not  come  into  general  use,  being  comparative^ 
cumbersome  and  not  well  balaftced.  The  difficulty  of  a  shifting 
balance  Mi  each  rartridgr  b  fted  has  also  yet  to  be  overoomcL 
Several  varieties  of'i  combination  riffe  -and  shot-gnn  are  also 
made,  for  a  description  of  which  see  Rifle. 

The  chief  purposes  for  which  modern  shotigniia  are  leqwired 
are  game-shooting,  Inp^hooting  at  pigeons  and  wild-fowling 
The  game  gun  may  be  any  bore  from  3a  to  xo  gauge.  The  osul 
standard  bore  b  is  gauge  unless  it  be  for  a  boy,  when  it  b  so 
gaugsw  The  usual  wei^t  <rf  the  la-bore  double-barrelled  game 
gun  b  from  6  to  7  lb  with  barreb  30  1b>  long,  ther^  boirever, 
being  a  present  tendency  to  bairda  of  a  shorter  length.  These 
barrds  are  made  of  steel,  as  being  n  stronger  and  more  honso- 
geneous  material  than  the  barreb  formerly  produced,  whidi  were 
mostly  of  Damascus  phttfm,  a  mixture  of  iron  'Ond  sted.  Steel 
barreb,  drilled  from  the  soUd  block,  were  ori^nally  produced 
by  Whitworth.  To-day  the  makers  of  steel  for  thb  purpose 
are  many.  The  standard  charge  for  the  is-bore  b  42  grains  of 
smokeless  powder  and  i  os.  to  i^th  01.  of  shot.  Powder  of  a 
lighter  gravimetric  density  b  occasionally  employed,  when  tbe 
weight  of  the  charge  b  redooed  to  33  grains.  Thb  charge  of 
powder  corresponds  to  the  3  drams  of  black  powder  forrac^f 
used.  Tlie  oidtnary  game  gun  should  have  n  killing  circle  of 
30  in.  at  30  3rda.  with  the  first  barrel  and  at  40  yds.  with  tbe 
second.  Improved  materiab  and  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
what  b  known  as  "  choke  "  boring  of  the  barrels,  have  coabled 
modern  gun-makers  to  regubte  the  shooting  of  guns  to  a  nicety. 
Choke-boring  is  the  constriction  of  the  diameter  of  the  barrel 
near  the  muzzle,  and  was  known  in  America  in  the  early  put 
of  the  i^th  century.  In  1875  Pape  of  Newcastle  waa  awarded 
a  prize  for  the  invention  of  choke-boring,  there  being  no  other 
cUimant.  The  methods  of  choke-boring  have  since  been  varied 
and  improved  by  tht  leading  Englirii  gun-makers.  Tbe  pigeon 
gun  b  usually  heavier  than  the  game  gun  and  morecboked.  It 
generally  weighs  from  7  to  8  lb.  Its  weight,  by  dub  ndes,  b 
frequently  restricted  to  7I  lb  and  its  bore  to  is  gauge.  The 
standard  witd-fowling  gon  b  a  double  8-bore  with  30-in.  barrds 
weighing  15  lb.  and  firing  a  chaige  of  7  drams  of  powder  and 
ai  to3oz.ofshot.  These  guns  are  also  made  in  both  smaller  and 
brger  varieties,  including  a  single  barrel  4«bore^  wUch  fa  tbe 
biicst  gun  that  can  be*  used  from  tbe  shoaU«r,  mad 
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btntf  piiBt  guBS  o£  li-in.  bore,  wet^ung  100  lb.  Wbile  not 
coDspicuous  advanqe  in  improved  gun-meaanism  and  invention 
has  been  made  duxing  the  last  few  years,  the  materials  and 
metliods  of  manufacture,  and  t&e  quality  and  exactitude  of  the 
gun-maker's  work,  have  continued  gradually  and  steadily  to 
improve.  English,  and  ()articularly  London-made,  guns  stand 
pre-eminent  aU  over  the  world.  (H.  S.-K.) 

QQVA*  a.  town  andmilitaryusiation  in  Centra!  India,  in  the 
state  of  Gwalior.  Pop.  (1901)  tr^ss.  After  the  Mutiny,  it 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  Central  India  Horse,  wboso 
commanding  officer  acts  a&.ez-officio  assistant  to  the  resident  of 
Gwalior;  and  its  trade  has  developed  rapidly  since  the  opening 
of  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway 
in  1899. 

ODKCOnOK.  an  explosive  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  add  on  cellulose  at  the  ordinary  temperature} 
chemically  it  is  a  nitrate  of  cellulose*  or  a  mixture  of  nitrates, 
according  to  soc^  authorities.  The  first  step  in  the  history  ol 
guncottoa  was  made  by  T.  J.  Pelouze  in  1838,  who  observed  that 
when  paper  or  cotton  waa  immersed  in  cold  concentrated  nitric; 
add  the  niaterials,  thou^^  not  altered  in  physical  appearance, 
became  heavier,  and  after  washing  and  drying  were  possessed 
of  adl-csplodve  properties.  At  the  lime  these  products  were 
thought  to  be  related  to  the  nitrated  starch  obtained  a  little 
previously  by  Henri  Braconnot  and  called  xyhidin;  they  are 
only  rdated  in  10  far  as  they  are  nltxates.  C.  F.  SchSnbdn  ol 
Basel  published  his  discovery  of  guncotton  in  1846  (PUL  Mag. 
HI*  3<i  P*  7)>  *nd  this  was  shortly  after  followed  by  investigations 
by  IL  R.  B<S(tger  of  Frankfort  and  Otto  and  Knop,  all  of  whom 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,thekst-Bamediatxodudng 
the  use  ol  sulphuric  along  with  nitric  add  in  the  nitration  process. 
Tlw  rhemifai  CQiBpoaitio&  and  constitxttkln  of  guncotton'  has 
been  ttndied  by -a  considerable  number  of  chemists  and  many 
divertent  views  have  been  put  forward  on  the  subject.  W.  Crum 
was  probably  the  first  to  recognize  that  some  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  cefluiose  had  been  repbced  by  an  oxide  9$  aitrogeB,  and 
this  Wev  was-euppottcd  more  or  less  by  other  woiken,  espedaUy 
Hadov,  who-appears  to  have  distinctly  recognised  that  at  least 
tbree  oompouiMia  were  present,  the  most  vidently  explosive  of 
which  ooastilvted  the  main  bulk  of  the  product  commonly 
obtained  and  known  as  guacotton.  This  patticular  product  was 
imolable  in  a  muttufe  of  ether  and  aloobol,  and  its  composition 
eoiikl  be  expressed  by  the  term  tri-nitcooeUulose^  Other  products 
were  sohihle  in  the  ethe^aloobol  mixUire:  they  were  kai 
blfl^  nitrated,  and  constituted  the  eo-called  collodion  gun- 
cotton. 

The  smallest  empirical  formnlafor  cellulose  (^.vO  may  certainly 
be  written  C^HitOi.  How  much  of  the  l^ydrogcn  and  oxygen 
aie  in  the  hydioxylic  (OH)  form  cannot  be  atooluiely  stated, 
but  from  the  study  of  the  aceUtes  at  least  three  hydrosyl  groups 
may  be  assumed.  The  oldest  and  perhaps  most  reasonable  idea 
represents  goacotton  as  cellulose  trinitrate,  but  this  haa  been 
much,  disputed,  and  various  formulae,  some  based  on  cellulose 
aa  QJSmOm  otbers  on  a  still  naore  complex  molecule^  have  been 
proposed*  The  constitatioB  of  gunootton  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
Livestigate,.  primarily  on  account  of  the  very  {naduble  nature 
of  cellulose  itself,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  comparatively 
sUgbt  Yaiiations  in  the  oonccntration  and  temperature  ol  .the 
acids  used  produce  considerabk  differencea  ia  the  products. 
Tim  nitnUca  are  also  very  insoluble  substances,  all  the  so-called 
aolventa  merely  convcrtitag  them,  into  jelly.  No  method  has  yet 
been  devised  by  which  the  molecular  weight  can  be  sscertained.' 
The  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  cellulose  are  not 
nitm  compounds  in  the  scase  that  picric  add  H,  but  are  ilitnces 
or  nitric  esters. 

'  Gnnootton  b  made  by  immening  cleaned  and  dried  cotton 
waste*  in  a  miztufO  of  etiang  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds*    Tke 

>The  compoMtioa  of  the  oelloloBe  nitrates  waa  reviewed  by  G. 
Lunge  C/«w.  AtMr.  Chtm.  See.,  190X,  23,  p.  527).  who.  assuming  the 
formub  Ct«H«OM  for  cellulose,  showed  how  the  mtrocenuioscs 
described  by  different  chemists  may  be  expmsed  by  the  formoU 
CsJI«JObi<NG^M  vhwe  a  has  the  vaiBe»4, 9,<6, . . .  u. 
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relative  amonntaof  tbe  adds  ha  the  tditwe  and  the  time  of 
duration  of  treatment  of  the  cotton  varies  somewhat  In  Afferent 
works,  but  the  underlying  idea  is  the  same,  viz.  employing  such 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  over  nitric  that  the  latter  will  be  rendered 
anhydrous  or  concoitratod  and  maintained  as  such  in  solution  in 
the  sulphuric  add,  and  that  the  sulphuric  acid  shall  still  besuffi- 
dently  strong  to  absorb  and  combine  with  the  water  produced 
during  the  actual  formation  of  the  gunootton.  In  the  recent 
methoda  the  cotton  remains  in  contact  wfththe  acids  for  two  to 
four  hows  at  the  ordinary  air  temperature  (i  s*  C.),  in  which  time 
It  B  almost  fttOy  nitiated,  the  main  portion,  say  ^%,  having 
a  composition  represented  by  the  formula*  CJisO^CNOy)*,  the 
remainder  oonsisting.of  lower  nitrated  products,  some  oxidation 
products  and  traces  of  unchanged  ceUttlose  and  cdlulose 
sulphates.  Ttie  acfd  is  tben  slowly  mo  out  by  ah  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  in  which  the  operation  b  conducted,  and  water 
dbtiibuted  earefuUy  oiver  its  surface  displaces  it  in  the  interstices 
of  the  cotton,  which  b  finally  subjected  to  a  ceuiae  of  boiling 
and  washing  with  water.  This  Washing  b  a  most  important  part 
of  the  process.  On  its  thoroughness  depends  the  removU  of 
small  quantities  of  products  other  than  the  nitrates,  for  instance, 
some  sidphate»  and  products  from  impurities  contained  in  the 
orighial  celhdose.  Cellulose  sulphates  are  one,  and  posribly  the 
main,  cause  of  instability  in  guncotton,  and  it  b  highly  desirable 
that  they^  should  be  completely  hydrdysed  and  removed  in 
the  washing  process^  The  nitrated  product  retains  the  outward 
form  of  the  original  cellulose.  In  the  course  of  the  washing, 
according  to  a  method  introduced  by  Sir  F.  Abd,  the  cotton  b 
ground  into  a  pulp,  a  process  which,  greatly  fadlitates  the 
complete  removal  of  acids,  &c.  Thb  pulp  is  fiimlly  drained,  and 
b  then  either  compiessed,  ithile  still  mobt,  into  slabs  or  blocks 
when  required  for  blasting  purposes,  or  it  b  dried  when  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  propeUants.  Sometimes  a  small  quantity 
of  an  dkaH  ie.g.  sodium  carbonate)  is  added  to  the  final  washing 
water,  so  that  quantities  of  thb  alkaline  substance  ranging  from 
0-5%  to  a  little  over  1%  are  retained  by  the  guncotton.  The 
idea  b  that  any  traces  of  acid  not  washed  away  by  the  washing 
process  or  produced  later  by  a  slow  decomposition  of  the  sub^ 
stance  will  be  thereby  neutralized  and  rendered  harmless. 
Guncotton  in  an  air-dry  state,  whether  in  the  original  form  or 
after  grinding  to  pulp  and  compressing,  bums  with  very  great 
rapidity  but  does  not  detonate  unless  confined. 

Immediately  after  the  dbcoveiy  of  guncotton  Sditabdn 
proposed  its  employment  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder,  and 
General  von  Lenk  carried  out  a  lengthy  and  laborious  series  of 
eiqierimenu  intending  to  adapt  it  espedally  for  artillery  use. 
AH  these  and  many  subsequent  attempts  to  utilize  it,  dther  looat 
or  mechanically  compressed  in  any  way,  signally  failed.  How- 
ever much  compressed  by  mechanical  means  it  b  still  a  porous 
mass,  and  when  it  b  confined  as  in  a  gun  the  flame  and  hot  gasca 
from  the  pottion  first  ignited  permeate  the  remkinder,  generally 
causing  it  aaually  to  detonate,  or  to  bum  so  rapidly  that  its 
action  approaches  detonation.  The  moro  closely  it  b  confined 
the  greater  b  the  pressure  set  up  by  a  small  part  of  the  charge 
burning,  and  the  more  completely  will  the  explosion  of  the 
remainder  assume  the  detonating  form.  The  employment  of 
guncotton  as  a  propellaiU  was  possible  only  after  the  discovery 
that  it  could  be  gelatiniaed  or  made  into  a  colloid  by  the  actios 
of  so-called  solvents,  e.f .  ethylacetate  and  other  esters,  acetone 
and  a  number  of  like  substancea  (see  Cosdite). 

When  quite  dry  guncotton  b  easily  detonated  1^  a  blow  on  an 
anvH  or  haid  surface.  If  drvaad  warmitbrnuchmofeseaaitiveto 
peicosdon  or  friction,  and  abo  becomes  electrified  by  friction  under 
those  conditions.  The  amount  of  contained  moisture  exerts  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  its  sensitiveness.  With  about  9%  of  moisture  it 
can  ftitt  be  detonated  00  an  anvil,  but  the  action  b  generally  confined 
to  the  piece  struck.  Aatheqeantityof  contained  water  increases  it 
htcoam  .difficult  or  even  impos«ue  to  detonate  by  an  ordinary 
blow.  Compressed  dry  guncotton  U  easily  detonated  by  an  initbtive 
detonator  such  as  mercuric  fnlminate.  Guncotton  containing  more 
than  15%  of  water  b  uninflammable,  may  be  compressed  or  worked 
without  danger  and  b  much  aaore  difficult  to  detonate  by  a  fnlminate 

•  Thb  formub  b  retained  nudnly  on  account  of  its  shnpBdty. 
It  slso  tvanmM  all  that  b  necessary  in  thb  connexion 
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detonttor  than  wtwn  iftqr.*  A  maXt  dargi  of  dry  BunoixtoA  will; 
Ikowever.  deUMUte  the  wet  matarial,  and  this  pcculMrity  «  oude 
use  pf  in  the  employment  of  goncotton  for  blaBtins  purpoces.  A 
chaise  of  compressed  wet  guncotton  may  be  exptoocd.  even  under 
%ater.  by  the  detonation  of  a  small'  primer  of  the  dry  and  water" 
'proofed  material,  which  in  torn  can  be  started  by  a  small  fulminate 
detonator.  The  explosive  wave  from  the  dry  goocottoa  primer  Is 
in  fact  better  responded  to  by  the  wet  compressed  material  than  the 
dry,  and  its  detonation  is  somewhat  sharper  than  that  of  the  dry. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  blocks  of  wet  guncotton  to  be  actually  in 
contact  if  they  be  under  water,  and  the  peculiar  explostwe  wave 
CM  afao  be  conveyed  a  Utde  distance  by  a  piece  of  metal  such  as  a 
latlway  rail.  .The  more  nearly  the  composition  of  guncotton 
approaches  that  reptesenied  by  C«HiOk(NO))},  the  m6re  stable  Is 
it  as  regards  storii^  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  higher  the 
igniting  cempecature.  Carefully  prepared  guooottoa  after  trashing 
with  aicohohether  aotil  nothine  more  dissolves  may  require  to  he 
heated  to  180-185*  C.  before  inflamiQE.  Ordinary  commercial  gun* 
cottons,  containing  from  10  to  15%  ol  lower  nitrated  products,  wQt 
ignite  as  a  rale  some  to*25*  lower. 

Assuming  the  above  formula  to  lepresmt  guneotton,  there  is 
sufficient  oxygen  for  internal  combustion  without  any  (carbon  beiiig 
left.  Th^  gaseous  mixture  obtained  by  burnyig  guncotton  in  a 
vacuum  vessel  contains  steam,  carbon  mdnoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and  methane.  \Vhen  ^owly  heated  in  a 
vacuum  vessel  until  ignition  takes  place*  soAie  nitrogen  dioxide,'N<Vt 
is  also  produced.  Whctt  l^pt  for  some  weeks  at  a  tempcBstuiv  of 
100*  in  steami  a  considerable  nunUxr  of  fatt/adds,  some  bases,  and 
glucose-like  substances  result.  Under'different  pressures  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  combustion  products  vary  considerably.  Under  very 
great  pres<ures  carbon  monoxider  steam  and  mtrogea'are  the  main 
products,  but  nitric  oxide  never  quite  disappears. 

Dilute  mineral  acids  have  little  or  no  action  00  guncotton.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  it  liberates  first  nitric  add  and  later 
osddes  of  nitrogen,  leaving  a  charred  residue  or  a  brown  solution 
■ceocding  to  the  quantity  of  acid.  It  sometimea  fines  on  contact  with 
■trong  awphuric  acid,  especially  when  sHglitly  warmed  The  alkali 
hydroxides  (eg.  sodium  hydroxide)  will  in  a  solid  state  fire  it  on 
contact.  Strong  or  weak  solutions  of  these  substances,  also  decom- 
pose it,  produang  some  alkali  nitrate  and  nitrite,  the  cellulose 
molecule  being  oiujr  partiaUy  restoscd,  some  quantitjr  undeigding 
ojudation.  Ammonia  is  also  active,  but  not  ouite  in  the  nme 
manner  as  the  alkali  hydroxides.  Dry  ^ncotton  heated  in  ammonia 
gas  detonates  at  about  70*,  and  ammomum  hydroxide  solutions  of  all 
strengths  slowly  decompose  it,  yielding  somewhat  complex  products. 
Alkali  sulphohydiutea  reduce  guncotton*  or  other  nitrated  odluloses, 
oompistely  to  cellukMe.  The  productioa  of  the  so-called ,"  artificial 
sUk.    depends  on  this  action. 

A  diaracteristic  difference  between  guncotton  and  collodion 
cotton  is  the  insolubility  of  the  former  in  ether  or  akohol  or  a  mixture 
of  these  liquids.  The  aixalled  collodion  cottons  are  nitiated 
celluloses,  but  of  a  lower  degree  of  nitration  (as  a  rule)  thanguncotton. 
Tbey  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  lower  or  "  soluble  "  cottons  or 
nitrates.  The  solubility  in  ether-alcohol  may  be  owing  to  a  lower 
degree  of  nitration,  or  to  the  temperature  conditions  under  which  the 
processofmanufacturehasbeencarriedon.  If  guncotton  be  correctly 
xepresentfed  by  the  formula  C«HT0k(NOs)i,  it  should  contain  a  little 
mote  than  14%  of  nitrogen.  Guncottons  are  examined  for  degree 
of  nitration  by  the  nitrometer,  in  which  apparatus  they  are  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  mercury,  and  all  the  nitrogen 
Is  evolved  as  nitric  oxide,  NO,  whiclv  is  measured  and  the  weight  oTlts 
oontained  nitrogen  calculated.  Onttaaiy  guncottons  seldom  contain 
asore  than  13%  of  nitrogen,  and  in  most  cases  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  13*5%.  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the  nitrogen  content  of 
a  guncotton,  as  found  by  the  nitrometer,  the  hisher  the  peirentage  of 
matters  soluble  in  a  muceure  of  ether-akx>hOl.  These  soluble  matters 
we  unially  considered  as  "  lower  "  nitrates. 

Guncottons  are  usually  tested  by  the  Abel  heat  test  for  stability 
(see  Cordite).  Another  heat  test,  that  of  Will,  consists  in  heating 
a  weighed  quantity  oi  the  guncotton  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide 
to  130*  C,  passing  the  evolved  gases 4iver  some  fed-hot-copttr,  and 
fianlly  collecting  tlicm  over  a  sduition  of  pouisstum  hjrdnwioe  which 
retains  the  carbon  dioxide  and  allows  the  oitronn^  arising  from  the 
guncotton  decomposition,  to  be  measured.  This  is  done  at  definite 
time  intervals  so  that  the  rate  of  decompomtion  can  be  followed; 
Th«  relative  stability  it  then  Judged  by  the  amount  of  nitreoen  gas 
collected  in  a  certnfai  time*  Several  modifications  of  thb  and  of  the 
Abd  heat  test  are  also  in  use.    (See  Bx  PLoatVBS.)    (W.  R.  E.  H.) 

GUNDULICH,  IVAV  (ZS88-J638),  known  aUo  as  Giovanni 
Gondola.  Servian  poet»  vaa  bora  9t  Raguaa  on  the  Sth  of  January 
1588.  His  father,  Franco  Gondulich,  onoe  the  Ragosaa  envoy 
to  Constantinople  and  coundllor  of  the  republic,  gave  bim  an 
excellent  education.  Ho  studied  tlie  "  humanities  "  with  the 
Jesuit,  Fatiier  Musa,  and  philosophy  with  Father  RicasolL 
After  that  he  studied  Roman.law  and  jurispradence  in  general. 
Ho  was.nieraber  of  tbe  Lower  Council  and  once  served  aS  the 
>  Airnlried  gttneettOn-will  contasn  s-^or  kss  of> 


chief  magistriite  of  the  repubfic*  '  He  died  6n  the  8tli  of  DebemlMef 
1638.  A  bom  poet,  he  admired  mach  the  Italian  poets  of  hh 
time,  from  whotn  he  made  many  trandations  into  Servian.  li 
is  believed  that  he  so  ttanslated  Tasse's  GtntsaUmme  liberaU. 
He  is  known  to  have  written  eighteen  works,  of  ndidt  eleven 
were  dramas,  but  of  these  only  three  haVe  been  fully  preserved, 
others  having  perished  during  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  in 
1667.  Most  of  those  dramas  were  translations  from  the  Italian, 
and  were  played,  seemingly  with  great  success,  by  the  amateurs 
furnished  by  the  noble  families  of  Ragusa.  But  fah  greatest 
and  Justly  celebrated  work  is  an  epic,  entitled  OsnuMf  in  twenty 
cantos.  It  is  the  first  poBtlcal  epic  on  the  Eastern  Question, 
glorifying  the  victory  of  the  Poles  over  Torks  and  Tatars  in  the 
campaign  of  1621,  and  encouraging  ^  league  of. the  Christian 
nations,  under  the  guidance  of  Vladfslans,  the  king  of  Poland, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  aw^y  the  Turks  from  Enfopc.  The 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cantos  are  lost.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Ragusan  government  suppressed  them  from  conaidera* 
tion  for  the  Sultan,  the  proteibtor  of  the  repubKc,  those  two 
cantos  having  been  violeptly  antl-Tnikish; 

Osman  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Ragusa  In  TS3<i»  the  two 
misstng  cantos  being 'replaced  by  songs  written  bv  Pietro  Sorgo  (or 
Sorkodievich).  From  thm  editioa  the  Icnmed  -Italian,  FnoDesoo 
iU>pendini«  made  an  ItaUan  translation  published  in  1827.^  Since 
tnat  time  several  other  editions  have  been  made.  The  best  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  edition  of  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  in  Agram 
(i«77)  and  the  edition  published  in  Semliil  <i«9)  bv  FMessot 
Yovan  Boshkovkb.  In  tbe  edition  of  1(144  <Aga»)  the  last  canton, 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  were  replaced  by  very  fin^o9q^)ositioos  of  the 
Serbo-Croatian  ppet,  Mazburanich  (Msuuranic).  The  complete 
works  of  Gundulich  have  been  published  in  Agrshn,  1847,  by  V. 
BabukkHi  and  by  the  Sooth  Slavonic  Academy  or  Agnun  In  1889. 

(CMt) 

QUMO'L,  JOSBP  (tSfed«i889),  Hunguta  conpoier  ad 
oondnctOT)  waslwrn  on  the  vst  ol  December  tSto,  at  2s£mblk, 
in  Hungary.  After  st«itiof  life  ms  a  •ehool<4tadier«  and  leanint 
the  elements  of  musk  from  Ofen,  the  scfaool<boinna8ter,  be 
became  £rst  oboist  atGsttz,  and,  nt  twenty^flve,  bnadmnater  of 
the  4th  regiment  of  Ausitba  utiltey-  His  tot  composiiioM, 
a  Hkingarlan  match,  wtftun  in  1636,  tttncted  soibe  Micke, 
and  in  1843  h^  was  able  >  to  esubUsh  an  oichestm  te  Beriin. 
With  this  band  be  travelled  far,  even  (in  z849)  to  Ameifen.  It  is 
worth  recording  that  llendelsseAin'a  compleer  Uidtmmmm 
NigkVs  Dream  nrastc  isasidto  bsvebeen  &Btiklayed  by  Gting*!^ 
band.  In  1853  be  becaine  bandmaster  to  the  ssrtl  InlnAiy 
Regiment  at  Brfinn,  but  bi  1864  be  lived  at  Mnnieh,  and  in  tBfk 
at  Frankfort,  aitbt  (an  187^  bavingoondiicted  with  gmit soceev 
a  series  of  promenade  concerts  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  Fkosf 
Frankfort  Gung^l  went  to  Weimar  to.  live  with  his  4tragbter, 
a  w^-known  German  opd»  sister  and  loesl  prima,  donna. 
There  he  died,  on  tbe  jsst  of  Janiary  1889..  (SnogTa  dnnoes 
nnmber  over  300,-  peitiaps  the  most  popnlar  bein|^  tbe  **  Amor- 
otten,"  "HydMMttn,'*  "CasiM,"  "Dienms  on  tbe  OeeaB** 
waltzes;  "In  Stiller  Mitttmadit "  polka,  and  ''BbK  Vioku" 
masurka.  His  Hungarian  maseh  waa  transcribed  by  Lissu 
His  mnsle  is  chamcteriaed  by  tbe  same  ensy  flowing  mdodies 
and  well-marked  rhythm  that  distingnish  the  danoos  of  St  mass, 
to  whom  alone  he  can.be  ranked  second  in  this  Idnd  «C  com- 
posHfon. 

OOmfBR*  oc  MA8fEn  Conneb,  in  this  navy,  tkt  wnmnt 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  ordnance  and  ammnnltien,  and 
of  the  training  of  the  men  at  gun  drill.  Hia^onctiotan  fa  this 
req>ect  are  of  lesa  relative  importance  than  tbey  were  is  foRBcr 
times,  when  specially  trained  corpo  of  teainea  gunnem  bad  not 
been  formed. 

•UMNIIIO,  PBIBR  (i4s4**t684).  English  divine,  wns  bom  at 
Hoo,  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  the  King's  School,  Cantabosy, 
and  Claie  College,  Cambridge,  wfaare  he  beeaom  a  fellow  In  1633. 
Having  taken.onlers,  be  advocated  the  royalitt  cause  fnun  tho 
pulpit  with  much  eloquentt.  In  1644  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
and  held  a  chaplaincy  at  New  College  until  the  rity  aurrcndeied 
\o  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1646.  Suhset)uent]y  be  was 
chaplain,  ficst  to  tbe  royalist  Sir  Robert  Shirley  <tf  Eatington 
(1629-165^^  and  Chgnatthe  Exeter  HousechaiNL  Aftm  tk0 
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fUifeqraiiqn  ii|  tUfi^  krff  twacd  to  Cive.OolMif  as  mmrtcr,  aoil 

VM  app^iiUcd  I«a43r  Margaret  pcofwaor  of  .diviflity.    fie  alio 

ncdv«4  the  livings  oC  Cotteamorer  i^utlan^shiref  aod  Stoke 

Biniame,  No^haaptonslure.    I9  i^i  lie  became  btad  ol  St 

John's  pollege,  Cvnbndg*^  and  was  elected  JA^nu  f«<nfeBsor 

oi  divinity*    He  wa^  consccnted  bishop  ot  Chichester  in  1$^ 

and  was  tiaoslatod  ;to  the  see  of  £Iy  in  x6747>i675.    Holding 

aiodente  neligiious  views,  he  depcecatcd  aJil^  tho-.osti^nep 

repiesented  by  Puritaniam  and^Roman  Catholidsin^ 

Hi«work»  mn  chiefly  iwperts  of  his  ^ifpytMioatr'  sueh  as  that 
which  appears  ip  the  Scismf  Unm^fk'i  /(rairu,  i6^),i  in  which  the 
definition  of  a  schinn  is  (HscuSKd  with  two  Romanist  opponents. 

OmniTy  a  sort  of  doth»  the  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  he 
derived  from  if^nga  or  gania  of  Ruipphiiis,  or  iiom  |(»fffa,  f 
vernacular  name  of  JJ^tCtokicaria  jMncta — a  plant  common  in 
Madras.  One  ,of  the  first  notices  of  tiie  term  itsdf  is  to  be  found 
in  Knox's  Ceylon^  in  whidb  he  sa^: ",  The  filaments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stem  (coir  from  the  coco-nul  husk,  Cocos  tmcijera)  may 
be  made  into  a  coarse  doth  called  guonyj  which  is  vsed  for  bags 
and  similar  purposes."  .   / 

.  Warden,,  m  The^Linen  Trod^  sajrs: 

"  A  veiv  large  proportion  of  the  jute  grown  in  Bengal  is  made  into 
cloth  in  tne  districts  where  it  is  cultivated,- and  this . industry  forms 
the  gratid  domestic  manafactUre  of  aft  the  populous  eastern  uistrkts 
ef  BeqgsL  It  pervades  all  dasses^  and  pemtrates  into  cveny  houae^ 
hold,  alflfeoek  ev^y  oaei  naia,  woi^aii  <aM  child,  being  in  sotsr  way 


«Ogag«d  in  it.  .  $oatxnco,  husbaodiilen.  palankeen  oarriers,  domestic 
servants,  everyone,  in  fact,  being  Uindu-Hor  Mussulmans  spin  oottoq 
onTy-'-^as  thehr  leisure  moments,  distaff  in  hand,  spinning  ^unny 
twist.  It  is  spun  by  the  takur  and  dhara,  the  former  being  a  kind  of 
spindle*  which  ia  (ismed  u(K>n  ihe  thigh  orthe  4iBle  of  the  foot.  And 
the  latter  a  nd>ont  which  the  thaeid*  when  cumcieosly  twisted*  is 
wound  vp.  Aiiother  kind  of  epinniog  mf  chini), cal)eda  gburgburea,  is 
oocasioaaUy  used.  Abiinchof  therawmatenAlishuPgupincvnry 
fanner's  bouaa.  or  on  ^he  protruding  stick  of  a  thatched  reof,  ana 
•very  one  who  has  leuun  ^erms  with  these  spiocUe^  wqie  coarse 
pack-thrsad  of  which  ropes  are,  twisted  for  tiie  Mssiof  the  farau 
The  lower  Hioda  casum  from  this.pack-tbraad*  spia  a  finer  threw 
for  being,  made  into  aotk«  and;  there  being  a  km  an  nesrly  every 
house,  vecy  much  of  it  is  woven  by  the  women  of  the  lower  cIms  01 
people.  It  is  especial^  the  employaNint «(  the  Hhidu  widoWi  as  it 
enables  her  to  earn  bee  bread  without  bang  a  burden  on  her  faiatly. 
The  doth  thus  made  is  of  varioua  qMaAities,'SUch  as  dothing  for  the 
lunily  (c^wcially  the  women,  o  ffnat  proportiott  of  whoasofi  all  the 
easteco  f footier  wear  alasost  aounng  else),  coarse  fabrint  beddtng« 
fioeand«uflBrbbgSk9acking.psckTsheet.<&c.  MuchofitiswovenintQ 
ehoct  lengtheand  vny  narrow  widtlie«  two  oe  three  of  which  aiw  seme* 
tiflaes  sewed  into  ene  piece  before  they  aie  sold.  That  intended  for 
nee  and  sugar  bags  is  made  about  6fcet  long,  and  from  34  to97  inches 
wide,  and  ooublcd.  Aosnsidemble  quantity  of  Juie  yam  is  dyed  and 
woven  iato  doth  for  various  looal  purposely  and  soma  of  it  is  also 
sent  out  of  the  districft.  The  prinoipal  pbces  where  dM>tee,«r  jute 
doth  for  gunny  bags  is  aaide  are  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  rso  to 
aoo  miles  aeeuad  Da«ca»4ud  there  both:  labour' and  laiad  are  remark- 
ably cheep.  Theshort,«teple,'oommOajuteisfaieraiiyQoasumedin 
the  local  mamilaGluiet  the  finer^ed  k>ng  stapled  being  leseryed  foe 
the  export  trade.  These  osuses  enable  gunny  eloth  and  baga  to  be 
■old  almost  ae  cheaply  as  the  raw  raatcnal.  which  ceeatesan 
immense  demand  Cor  them  in  nearly  eveiy  market  of  thetwoTikL-' 

Such  appeared  to  be  tJie  defiAition  of  gunny,  doth  at  the  time 
the  above  was  w^tjteor— between  1850  aod  M(k  Most  of  the 
Indian  cloth  for  gunny  bags  is  now  made  by  power^and  within 
about  2Q  in.'  of  Cakutla.  In  niany  resfwcts  the  tetm  ^tutny  doth 
iSi  stiQ  appli(id  to  all  and  sundry,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  thi 
original  name  was  intended  for  doth  which  was  similar  to  what 
is  now  known  as  *' cotton  baggfaig."  Thia> particular  typrol 
doth  is  itilF  largely  made  In  the  hand  loom,  ev«n'in  Dundee, 
tW  method  of  mamtfactur^  being  considered,  for  certain  reasons, 
mons  satisfactory  thaijk  the  power  loom  method  Csoe  Jut&  and 
Bagging).  •     ;. 

OUNPOWDBR,  an  explosive  compased  of  saltpetre,  charcoal 
gad  su^hur.  -  Very  few  substances  have  had  a  greater  effect 
on  dvUitftioh  than  gunpowder.  Its  etnployme^t  altered  the 
wliole  Jtrt  of -war,  juid  its  influencie  gra^ally  and  indirectly 
permeated  and  &0ectcd  the  whole  fabriC'olF  society,  Its  direct 
f  ffbct  on  the  arts  Of  peaeb  was  but  slight;  and  had  but  a  limited 
rajDge,  which  cpuld  not  be  compared  to  the  modern  extended 
employment.  :Oibfgb  explneive$  for  blaatiag  in  mining  and 
cagineering  work. 


It  is  pmbibly-  quiu  inqpcpecfe  l»  speak  of  the  4uto9my  of 
gunpowder  Fioqi  modem  researches  it  seems  moie  likely  «nd 
nunc  just  to  Ihmk  of  it  as  a  thing  that  has  developed,  passmg 
through  laaay  t  stages— mainly  ol  improvement,  but  some 
VCtdoubt^dly,  nBtrovade.  TUm  xeal^  i»  not,  suffideot  solid 
eivideacQ.oq^  whid)  topio  down  its  invention  to  one  man.  As 
l4aiit)enaot-Cdoiid9..W<  L.  Hime<Giiiip0iodersMd^iwmsm<i;^, 
1904)  says»  Miia  inventioB  of  gugpowder  was  in^possible  until 
tha  pmpertieiol  i^^arly  para  saltpetre  had  become  known,  Ti^ 
honovjo  imweve^  baa  been  asaDdated-  with  two  names  i^  par- 
tkailfj^  Berthold  SdiifarU,.  a.  Gemaan  monk,  and  Friar  Sogar 
Hacon.  Of.  the  formev  Oscar  ^vuttnuna  writer  {MenumaJa 
Pfuhfris  Pynii  ,%9PAt  P^  ^)*  "  3f rthold  Schwartz  was  gcneraUy 
considered  )tobO(the4Avsolor  of  gunpowder,  and  onfy  in  England 
has  Roger  Ba^n'«,daim  been.vpheld,  though  there  are  English 
wjdtcrs  who  hftve  j)leaded  in  favonr  of  Schwarta.  Most  writers 
ut  agreed  that  Schwarta  iftventjed  the  irst  fife-arms,  and  ,u 
nothing  was  known  o£  aa  inveator  of  gunpowder,  it  waa  perhaps 
considered  JuatjfiaUe  to  give  Schwarta  th^  credit  theieoi 
There  is  some  ^ntbiguity  a<  to  when  Sehwarta  lived.  The  year 
1554  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  date  of  his  invention  of 
|Niwder»  «nd  thiai^  «lio  to  be  infetred  iiom  an  inscription  00 
the  monument  to  him  in  Freiburg.  But  oonsideriog  there  can 
bo  DO  dcMibt  a»  tn  the  manufacture  in  En^and  of  gunpowder 
and  osAAon  ilk; fi,}44f.  thai  wc  have  aothentic  information  of 
gMws,  in  Fiance  iorvaaS  aad  An.  Fkn^fiwe  «n  1126,  and  that  the 
0gcfoc4^^S.  Z>s  t^ffHa.Hgum^  15S5  givw  an  ilhiatratlon  of  a 
gHB,  Berthold  Sphwarts  aaust  harve  lived  long  before  1354  to 
have  been  th«  inventoir  of  gunpowder  r^  guas/'  In  Gennany 
also  there  ■were-powder'-works  ot  Augdiuig  ia  t^^^  inSpandag 
in  »j44, 4Ln4  Uegaiu  in  X34&< 

Roger  Blaconi  in  big  Us  mifciUi  p^ksMe  ariif .  dt  pctwu 
(1242^  myskea  the  most  important  communication  on  the  histoiy 
%k  guappwdcf. .  Refeftnce  is  madte  to  an.  e]q>losive.iiiixtuEa  af 
knoM)  ibefore  hi»  time  and  empinyed  for  "  diversim,  producing 
a  jttoise  Jike  thunder  ^d  flashes  Hkeiightning."  In  one  passagf 
Bacon  speaks  of  saltpetre  as  «  vi^lpit  exfikMive,  but;  th(;re  is 
ao  doitbt  that  her  knew  if  waa  not  ai  self -explosive  substance^ 
but  only  so  when  mixed  with  other  substaaceSk'  as  appears  from 
the  statement  in  Dt  StcHth  cpenikm  orHi  e$  nofirM,  printed 
at  Hamburg  hi  t6i%,  that  "  irom  saUp<^re:and  other ,ipgradient# 
we  are  able  to  make  a  fire  that  %htA  bum  at  any  cUstance  wf 
pleMe.^*  A  gieal  part  ol  his  three^  chapurf^  ^,  loi  bi,  ji»i|g 
abated  without  me^ng  'until  the  anagrammatif  nature  0^ 
the.senttttcea  was  ntalized.  The  worda  of  this  anagram,  are 
(ohap.  x^;  **  Item>poaded9.totum.xo  aed  tamep  salis  potrae  f«r» 
10;^^  ^ttttukf.)  el  suHAuriai  at  sic  fades  (ooitnimm  et  cornscar 
tionem,  4i  sdas  arti^duia.  '.Vkteas  tamen  utriim  kiqiiaT  aeaigr 
mate  aut  seonndnm  veritSflem/',  Hime.  in  hip  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  gnnpowder,'dis^iaesihese  chapters  atiengthf  and  gives, 
omitting  the: anagram,.; ihe  teanilatioa;  "fLot  ithe.totial  weight 
of  the  ingredknts  be  30,  however,  of  saltpetre  ...  0^  sulphur; 
and  with  such  a.  miatwe  yott  wiU  pipduce  a  bright  fljash  and  a 
thundering  iloiae,  if  you  know  t^  trick.  You  may  find  (by 
actual  axperimenty^  whether  I  nm  writing  r[d(UQS  |o  yoH  or  the 
pbiin.  truth.".  The  imagiiam  reads,  according  to  Hiwe,  "  salis 
petrae  rfedpey  yii  pavt(es)^  v  nov(^Iaci)  oorul(i),  v  et^ujphurii^ " 
(take  seven  parts.of  sgUpcIro,  five  of  youxfg  hazel-wood,  and  five 
Ofsulphu^.  Himotth^  0wt8  oft  to  show  tha(  Bacop  itrsys  in 
poiaessik>»  of-aA'exp)o0v^  which  wasig  ^pmidi^able  advai^  oh 
mere  incendiary  omnpositiftB^  Bacon  dom  not.  appear  to  have 
beenawnre  of  the  pi)ojectiAg  power  pf  :gui|pow4er.  -  .He  kaow 
thnj^  ittoxpkxiM  and  ihalrperhspa  people  jaigbt  be  blown- up  qr 
fri^t0Md>by  it;  more  cannot  be  sakl  The  behayiom ,of  email 
iiuaotities  of  aay-  riplosive  is  hardly  cyer  iodicaitive  of  it/i 
bdhatriour  in  large  qwmtities. and  ospedally.  whc^, under  con- 
finedufat*.  Himo  'ia<  of  opiaioa  that  Bacon  bluadiered  upon 
gfmpo^fder  whilst  playing  "with  aeime  incendiary  compo&itioii, 
such  as  thosementioned  by  Marcus. Graecus  and  others-,  in  which 

*  THcsc  words 'were  emettded  by  somt^  authors  to  read  luhi  nuft 
tan  fthH,  the  Tctfers  of  which  ean.be  arranged  to  giue  pidm9  ta^ 
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lie  ^employed  Ins  eonpantlve^  pure  sahpetie  instead  of  crude 
mtmin.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Bacon  detfved  hk  knowledge 
of  these  fiery  muttnres  from  the  MS.  Uber  igmum,  ascribed  tb 
Maicus  Graecus,  in  the  National  Libraiy  In  Paris  (Dutens, 
Enquiry  into  Orfzim  tf  Discoveries  aOnbutei  ui  Mederm), 
Certainly  this  Mamis  Graecos  appears  to  have  known  of  some 
incendiary  composition  containing  the  gunpowder  ingredients, 
but  it  was  not  gnnpowder.  Hime  seems  to  donbt  the  eristence 
of  any  such  person  as  Marcos  Graeeus,  as  he  says:  "  The  IMer 
igmwm  was  written  from  first  to  Ust  in  the  pniod  of  fiteraty 
forgeries  and  paeudogntphs  .  .  .  and  we  may  teasonably 
conclude  that  Marcos  Graecus  is  as  unreal  at  the  imaginary 
Greek  origina]  of  the  tract  whfch  bears  his  name."  Albertus 
Magnus  in  the  I>e  mifMttbus  mim^  i^epeats  some  of  the  iteceipu 
given  hi  Marcus  Gnecus,  and  several  other  writers  give  receipts 
for  Greek  fire,  rockets,  &c.  Duteos  ^ves  many  passages  in  his 
work,  above-named,  from  old  authors  in  suppevt  of  his  view 
that  a  composition  el  the  nature  of  gunpowder  was  not  unknown 
to  the  andents.  Him^'s  elaborate  aituments  go  to  show  that 
these  compositions  could  only  have  been  of  the  incendiary  type 
and  not  re^  ezpk)atves.  His  argomentt  iseiii  to  hold  good  as 
r«9irds  not  only  the  Greeks  but  also  the  Arabs,  Hindas  aikd 
Chinese  (see  also  Fnxwoaxs). 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  meendiary  edmpositions,  some 
perhaps  containing  nitre,  mostly,  however,  simply  comlMstible 
substances  as  sulphur,  naphtha,  resins,  ftc,  were  employed  and 
projected  both  for  defence  and  offence,  but  they  were  projected 
or  bkmn  by  engines  and  not  by  tliemselves»  It  ■  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  a  tell  propelling  explosive  sbouM  have  been 
known  in  the  time  dL  Aleiander  or  much  later,  and  not  have 
immediately  taken  iu  proper  place.  In  m  chapter  discnising 
this  question  of  explosives  amongst  the  Hindus,  Hime  says: 
**  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  tho  list  ol  quotatioris:  incendiaries 
punned  much  the  same  ooonb  in  Upper  Indlaas  in  Greece  and 
Arabia."  No  trustworthy  evidence  of  an  explosive  In  India  is 
to  be  found  until  the  sist  of  April  k536,  the  date  of  the  decisive 
battle  of  Panipat,  in  which  Ibrahim,  sultan  of  Delhi,  was  killed 
and  his  army  routed  by  Baber  the  Mogul,  who  poaeaacd  both 
great  and  small  fire-arms. 

As  regards  also  the  cnBsder  period  (xooT-xsgr),  so  strange 
and  dMdly  an  ajient  of  destnicti6n  9a  gunpowder  could  n^t 
possibly  have  been  enpIojFcd  in  the  field  without  the  full  know- 
ledge of  both  parties,  yet  no  historian,  Christiaa  or  Moslem, 
alludes  to  an  explosive  of  any  kind,  while  all  of  them  carefoUy 
record  the  use  of  incendiaries.  The  employment  of  lockecs 
and  "  wildfire  "  Incendiary  cottpositioB  seena  uhdoubtedty  of 
very  old  date  ifi  India,  but  the  names  ^vun  to  pieces  of  artillery 
under  the  Mogul  conqueror  of  Hhidustan  point  to  a  Buiopcan, 
or  at  least  to  a  Turkish  origin,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Europeans  were  retained  in  the  service  of  Akbar  and  Aurangiebj 
The  compositkm  of  present  day  Chhiese  gunpowder  is  almost 
identical  with  that  employed  in  Europe,  so  that  in  all  probability 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  from  Western  sources. 

In  the  writings  of  Bacon  there  )a  no  mention  of  guns  or  the 
ute  of  powder  as  a  propeUafit,  but  merely  as  an  explosive  and 
destructive  power.  Owing  perhaps  to  this  obscurity  hanging 
over  the  early  history  of  gunpowder,  Itt  empl^rment  as  a 
propelling  agent  has  been  ascribed  to  Chft  Moors  or  Saracens, 
J.  A.  Conde  cHiiftfria  ds  la  doim$ioeion^la$  Arabesm  BspoHa) 
states  that  Ismail  Ben  Firai,  king  ol  Gnaada,  who  in  139s 
besicged'Bosa,  had  among  his  machines  **  some  that  cast  ^ota 
of  fire."  but  there  is  not  the  least  oiridence  that  these  were  guns; 
The  first  trustworthy  document  relative  to  the  use  of  gun* 
powder  in  Europe,  a  document  stUl  hi  cxisteno^  and  bearing  dace 
February  it,  1396^  ghres  authority  to  the  oouMil  of  twelve  of 
Florehce  and  oihcts  to  appoint  penona  to  superintend  the 
manufactttitof  cannons  oi  blast  aikd  iron  balls,  for  the  defence 
of  the  territory,  ftc.,  of  the  republic.  John  Barboas*.  ardi* 
deacon  of  Aberdeen,  writing  in  1375,  tutcs  that  cwnoos  (crakys 
of  war)  were,  employed  in  Edward  UL's  invasion  of  Scotland 
m  1907.  An  indenture  firu  published  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas 
In  hia  Histtry  s/  Ike  Xtyal  Naey  (London,  1^46),  and  agam  by 


LSeutenant-CotolMft  B.  Bracktnbvfy  (Ptve.  ILA.  IiuL,  iflSs), 
stated  to  be  133^,  contafais  references  to  small  cannon  as  among 
the  stores  of  the  Tower,  and  also  mentions  "tm  petit  baitdl  de 
gonpoadro  le  quart*  pldn.''  H  authentic,  this  is  poaalhly  the 
first  mention  of  gunpowder  as  sndi  in  En^and,' bat  some  dorirts 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  date  of  this  BfS.  Prom  •  contem- 
porary document  in  the  National  Library  in  Palis  it  secni  that 
in  the  same  year  (x338>  there  existed  faitfae  marine  arsenal  al 
Rouen  an  ilon  wespon  eaUed  pei  de  feit,  for  propdiing  belts, 
together' with  some  saltpetre  and  sulfur  to  make  powder  for 
the  same.  Preserved  in  the  Record  Office  in  Lmidon  an  trust- 
worthy accounts  from  tiie  year  1345  of  the  purchase  of  iogrcdicDts 
for  making  powder,  and'  of  the  shipping  of  cannon  to  France. 
In  X346  Edward  in.  i^>pears  to  have  ordered  all  available 
saltpetre  and  sulphur  to  be  bought  up  for  him.  In  the  first 
year  of  Richard  II.  (r377)'Tbomas  Nozmtfy  was  ordered  to  bnv, 
amongst  other  munitions,  sulphur,  saltpetre  and  charcoal,  to 
be  sent  to  the  cattle  of  ^resh  In  X414  Henxy  V.  ordered 
that  no  gunpowder  should  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  q)ecial  licence,  and  in  the  same  year  ordered  twenty 
pipes  of  wiI]ow  charcoal  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
guns. 

The  manufaftUTC  of  gunpowder  seems  to  have  boen  carried 
on  as  a  crown  monopoly  about  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  and 
regulations  respecting  gunpowder  mnd  nitre  wen  made  about 
1623  (^ames  I.).  'Powder-mills  were  probably  in  existence  at 
Waltham  Abbey  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
i6th  century. 

InfftdietOs  m$d*fkeir  AttieH.-'^oi^  Bacon  la  his  anagram  gives 
the  lirst  real  recipe  for  |ttfipo«dcr<  via.  (according  to  Hime,  ch.  xi.) 
saltpetre  4r«s.-chaieoai  s^-i,  mfphur  39'4.  Or  John  Arderne  ei 
Newarir,  who  began  to  practifie  abtNit  1450  ^dd  was  teter  auvgeoo  to 
Henry  IV.,  gives  a  feeipc  (Sloene  MSs^  395.  798>>  mhpctre  66-t. 
charcoal  tfQ,  mlphur  1  r«i.  **  which  are  to  be  tboroogMy  mined  «■ 
a  marbleand  then  wfted  through  a  cloth."  Tblspo«rder«wonraally 
of  the  aafae  compotition  as  onegivto  In  a  MS.  of  Mareas  Gtnccw. 
but  the  aaltpetreof  this  fonmula  mr  MarcutGmccas  was  ttndoubce<9y 
answerable- for  the  difference  in  behaviour  of  thit  two  compoaitiona. 
Roger  Baoon  had  not  Only  ttimd  fuid  obtained  pare  nitre,  bat  had 
aoprtciated  the  importance  of  thoitBOghly  mittng  the  components  ef 
the  powder.  Moat  if  not  aH  the  eariy  pifirdet  was  a  **  loose  "  mixtme 
of  tne  three  ingredients,  and  the  most  Important  step  in  connexioo 
with  the  development  of  gunpowder  was  uedoubledly  the  inrrodec- 
tion  of  wer  mixing  or  **  incorporating.**  Wheocvcr  this  was«loiie.  the 
improvement  in  the  product  must  have  been  immediately  evident 
in  the  damp  at  wetted  state  pressore  could  be  applied  nidi  compam- 
tive  safety  daring  the  mtdng.  The  loose  powder  mixture  came  to  be 
called  "  serpentine  ";  after  wet  nUxing  it  was  more  or  lesa  graau> 
htedorcoracdand  was  kaownas  ^corned  ^'powder.  Corned  powder 
seemi  to  hai«  been  graduaJIV'intrbdkiced.  It  hi  mentioned  hi  the 
Fire  Book  of  Cortmd  ven  SchAnMU  On  riao),  and  was  used  for  hand- 
guns in  England  long  before  1500.  It  would  seem  that  torned  powder 
was  used  for  hand-goas  or  small  arms  in  theisth  century,  bat  rnnaoo 
were  nor  made  strong  enough  to  wtabslaad  im  OKptoaion  for  qaiie 
anothercentury^Hime).  AooanlingtotliesaMewnter.lathcjperiod 
IS50-1490.  when  seipentine  only  was  Used,  one  powder  co«do  differ 
from  another  in  the  nropoctions  of  the  ingredients;  in  the  modem 
period-^say  1700-1M6— the  powders  in  use  (in  each  state)diffeRd 
only  as  a  general  rule  in  the  sire  of  the  grajn.  «iiilst  daring  the  transi- 
tion period— iA5»>i70o*-they  gcnenuly  differed  both  in  omposs- 
tion  and  sesetv  gimn. 

Corned  or  grained  powder  was  adopted  in  France  in  isas,.  and  in 
1540  the  French  utilised  an  observation  that  large-graiaeo  powder 
was  tne  best  for  cannoiv  and  restricted  the  manafactare  to  three  siars 
of  grain  or  corn,  poasibiy  of  the  same  coihpoiition.  Eariy  ia  tlie  tath 
century  two  or  three  ante  of  grsin  and  powder  of  one  oomnoaitioa 
appear  to  have  become  common.  .  The  composition  of  English 
powder  seems  to  nave  settled  down  to  7$  nitre.  15  charcoal,  and  to 
sulphur,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  tSth  century. 

The  composition  of  gunpowdere  used  in  different  coiieiries  at 
different  times  is  illustrated  in  the  following  tables.^— 

Etrfitih  Pemders  (ffiwie). 
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1250. 

1350. 

1560. 

1647. 

1670. 

174a. 

iTffi. 

Saltpetre   . 
CharcosI   . 
Sulphur     . 

411 
a9-4 

06*0 
•as«8 

IV* 

50*0 

S3 

Ill 

7i« 
14-3 
l*-3 

7<* 

75-0 

St 

*1rhis  represents  the  composition  of  English  powder  at 
and  nO  doubt  it  has  remained  tlie  mme  ^  a  lenger 
above  data  indicates. 


Fr«n. 

S.«la. 

o,™,». 

D«UB^ 

Fiun. 

S,r«l». 

Gmiuy. 

lilt. 

.jto 

■S9S- 

iCol. 

ifiso. 

l6W. 

Mx. 

m-: 

s 

?■ 

IS 

" 

7B 

the  pointer  pute 
not    Miy    cnifhioj 


1'S 


■  k  deOeaMl  » 


■  Bnnni  or  (eco-pmdcr  Tcr  lur  d<upi  incuiii.     The  diiroiilii  tut  bum  black  but  nuud 
nil  brovn,  mod  ■  nude  from  uae  witty  oTttt^v,  not  wood, 
Whca  uiDubty  purr,  bdh  o(  the  ingrmliinlt  o(  (iiiipcnidtf 
wbfl  Ady  mUeruT  qumntiEy  of  mobdiirt  [mn  tlv  KtmoipheR, 

ily  h^wr  thu 


wiyt.    Thep* 

tMl  It  rewtcaijr  ootata  unoer  imt  ooo 
isUcT  iDd  then  the  next  by  acnMn, 
■ct  u  IB  uigW  te  the  bed,  *Uch  foQn 

Altbaiiak  tbt  chuja  k  *el  it  li 
ponbte  lor  it  to  be  bed  eiiher  by  Iht 
heat  developed  l»  the  nJIn  rriciioii.  Iw 


pnibabfe  IhaE  lor  ■  laog  psiod 


luld  alter  od  eaniaga.    Sailpetre  u 

-.iphur  or  ebareoa].  ud  would  teod  I , ^.  .-- 

bolloai  of  Ihe  caatainlaf  vaaid  U  HiUeeled  to  >DlIiii(  or  vilnuoa. 
ffhea  pun  there  ema  ooly  be  one  God  of  laltpelie  or  luLptiur. 

poHiioa,  nle  el  baniiif,  Ac,  temd  oot  only  oa  the  oature  d  the 
■mdy  Baterial  Iroai  wUch  k  la  aaade,  but  quite  u  amch  oa  the 
teapHiiiiteaiKltineolhcuiii(cnaloyedfaitheBuklBt.  Thenooda 
(no  wUch  It  ia  oiode  oomaia  oiVta,  ^idnaea  amt  atnen,  and 
the  Kpa  latter  are  oever  thofoaKUy  ej^led  in  chaitoaPnaJdot' 
If  they  were,  tho  nauitiaf  aubatanoe  would  be  c/  oo  uk  for  nio- 

1_     ..,«   J   L^ — I    .  ..«    J  ojiyBen   lemally 

A  iood  deal  of  the 
D  the  woDoTrooi  wbich 
Pnfttia  i§  fugWiiiiW.— Channii  ;.  r^.  .-<.<r.;.ii-.r;i,],^  In 

powder.  It  anil  Dim  ^edy,  kuving  aa  little  ar»h  or  midiie  aa 
mibk)  It  imuat  be  friable,  md  gruxl  uiio^  non-sritiy  poirder. 

rnawt^n^ifa),  willaw  (JUo  oNs),  irJTaickr  IfiUiJa  o/auj. 

Doffwood  ia  mainly  navd  famalt-flnn  powdcn.   rowdrn  nud?  f  roca 

docwood  ehaiml  bun  mon  nitdly  iS'n  ih^*  r'""<  -;iinB  Ac 

The  wood  after  nittlkii  it  atripped  olbii 

two  01  tbnc  yean,    tt  blbes  picked  to 

CTliodrial  ima  caaaa  or  ilipa,  which  cai 

laifir  cyliadeta  act  ia  a  lumBcx,    Th 

opeaifa  for  the  eacipe  of  laiea.    The  n 

aHolutc  temperature  attalDod  have  an  effect  on  the  pn 

nle  of  haatuc  yWdiof  auee  duucoll,  and  a  high  icniiJcriLurE 

RdndacthBhydrofenandinvfeninlhclinal  prodiiff-  Wnenhcaicd 

for  a«*n  boon  to  about  Ido'C.  to  900' C,  ihc  rrnuininc  h^'drog^ 

aad  aqnii  •nonat  to  abeat  i%and  11%  r»p>xtivdy.    Tbc  Cine 

efchamiiiiaaaarulefroastaylioun.    ThcalLpaarctbFprrnuHvd 

frea  iba  hiraaee  aad  piamiaalawrt  iiun  \-ixr\,  ahen-  iKi-v  m 

kpl(Oaitw«tMyBfi.tifU  until  quTlecold.    Tbe  clun 

tertol.  (nd  Beared  (or  aonetiBie  befotifrindinE.    The 

tnuad,  and  ttit  ^amimi  lifted  «B'  a  roattm  nd  or  eyiii 

■eah  apyer-wln  piua.    TlH  aHisd  poMir  <a  agaia 


aiae  and  ohaircd  in 

>)uced[QIoiliBht1y 

ilipi  are  provided  with 
e  o/beat«i(  u  well  aa  Ihc 

Lhc  product,  a  flow 


a  aolto,  Ac,  fay  the  oakU 
-.ftA  eltMtiaadda  art  alao 

tacATAb  Wm^itSiiUe In walvi iindBuiii' nnv B inlwt~ 
iacoU.  OttdealtrOtObc^nedftDaaoua  or  other  aMD«,ti  pur— 
hy  neryKattaatloa.  The  crude  naterlal  la  dliaolved  alnoat 
■Bto^lMtaboHlecwMa':  on  Oteilnt  aad  ihea  coolint  (hk  liqm 
to  ibaal  30*  C.  •Inuat  pare  nttte  dyaulHaea  out,  BOM  oC  the  gaud 
haptgltiM  wHf  reraatalM  la  tolutfaB.  ByRpkl!yeoolinKanduit{t> 
ill  the  Af*  Mlallan  crAttk are  obtained otHSelent  fineaea fartbt 
aiaaufaetww  of  pawda  wtthost  aped*!  tria^ni.  Nitre  contafna 
Kuly  4*  V  <(  «>nni  by  weifhl.  fin^nSi  el  whU  k  Bvdable  f or 
eomliuatliiiifrpoeea.  Hea^atl  thepaeirflbepmidnnplodaB 
an  derived  (rom  tlie  nitre.    The  ipeeu:  gravity  of  nrtn<aa-):aM 

liiii  qomtity  DO  Ita  deeonpoiitlan  by  heal  alone  viFldiiS  namior 
U.400  CO.  of^aitrofen,  and  So  granu  H  s6,ooo  I 
aul  94  grama  id  potaMiam  oiidi.  a  fuilble 
at  a  very  hiah  lemMnluir. 

/acorionifiini.— The  mawrfik  m  weiEhed 
by  paadag  Ihmutli  ■  iwvr,  ard  then  unilorrnly 
ctiUiB  oaantliy  of  water,  whilil  on  the  bed  of 
Bitll.    TUa  ceoriMa  of  two  heavy  imn  wheeta  t 
nu  Is  a  cnular  bad.    Tba  innipotatiea  mjiiirta 


frhich  vapaviaca 
tn^twci'wEth  a 


norka  ffoiB  forelra  doal..... 
oe,  Ac,  or  poiaiUy  by  beat  eeaeraled  Inr  oiddali 
(friala.    The  aaiUa  are  provide  with  a  dreachi^ 

■nKond  that  ia  caae  of  ooe  oiill  firing  it  and 

.  ua  win  be  drowned  by  water  from  a  dtteraor  taok  immedial 
above  the  mDL    The  product  fr         '     ' 

^'~  '    the  damp  itele  the  ingndieota 


unediati^ 


completely  i^parue  oa  drying,  bowevtr  lauch  shaken,  b< 
parlide  fli  mLre  b  aurrouoded  by  a  ifiin  Layer  of  walei 
ailiwnadidD»S>  whkh  the  pHtkln  of  charcoal  and  > 
eaui^Ml  aad  Tctaiaed.     Alter  due  iacorponlioa,  n 

pnM iBa cert^-cxtoBt  wbibt  MSI  naJK.    Theibndi. 

a  powder  wjnindia an  iaponaat  maner  io  regard  to  tiMtmtooi 
bordiic.  .TlieeaectcdHgh  demin  lilarfowdoWBtlie  HHtiy  rwtt 
of  buniiM.  Lea*  denae  powden  torn  tMn  rapidly  from  the  fail 
•ad^'ndni  purapeat  atrain  a«  the  gun.  FeuGac  k  uaaally  bs 
with  dener  powoln:  aad,  aa  would  be  expected,  lueB  powden  bear 

iranipon  better  aad  give  leaa  dual  than  Kf'"  ■■ —     "- 

eenaia  pnanre,  bardneia,  deuity.  and  aid 

a  the  nte  if  buraiDC  and 

powder  gnlm^  aW  vi 


, , urat  bji^  c! 

abaorbeat.    The  material  emcdoytd  in  brown  powdi 

'  luR  toatewhat  readily.    Powder  kept  in  a  very  d 

-, — re.  and  nptr:irily<»«  chaanable  oae.  qioili  lapidl 

peCR  eomia|Nto  Ifab  iur&ca  la.  aolutioa  aad  then  cryila — ... 

The  piecca  ako  break  iH>Dwltk  la  the  (omatioa  of  large  crvKak 
-    '     ihthemaat.    After tbeVtalH of  Ibe iBDorporaied  powder 
" HUM  lali  "  it  k  bmlea  ua  Ix  araaidpttd  bv  auilable 
aenod  ay  aiftkl 


(hretacaof  gr^m  aee  Sg.  I),    Tbcae  gnini,  cuhta.  Ac, 

Iben  either  poUiOled  V  rotating  in  druma  alone  or  wlih  anpUl*, 

and  Eoita  the  Hirtaco  of  the  inlni.    Thu  prociM 

ith  powden  intended  for  tmall-acma  or 


wUch . 

i>  nenlly  fdki 
andBatdy  amaD 


er  of  beogoqal  perfdi 
"cd  fojjieaa  that  er 


prumatic  powder  are  made  by 
a  atodeiatilv  fine  Mate,  whiha  Mil 
luaiMity  in  a  nouUrThe  moulda 

thkk  pktc  of  broaat  la  which  an 

perforatlDaa.    AeeHntdy  frtllag  plunnn 
'"1  eat  caa  enter  at  the  lop  aad  the  other 

-, ■^^.  pluBger  being  withdnwn  to  the  bottom 

platotbe  heiBioad  hok  k  charged  with  the  powder  aad  the 
<w  piunnn  eel  in  motipn.  thua  cdmpreialng  tha  powder  between 
them-  After  (be  deiired  pnaaure  baa  been  applied  the  top  plun^ 
ia  withdrawn;  Biaf  the  lover  oae  puibed  npwTd  to  e^eel  the  pnia 
of  powder.  The  axial  perfoiatioaa  in  prin  powden  an  oaoe  by 
amall  bronze  roda  which  paaa  through  the  lover  plaafcraad  n^ 
into  cpfTtJponcling  holea  la  the  upper  one.  If  these  priaou  an 
made  by  a  atradily  apj^ied  preeiun  a  dendry  throughout  of  about 
t-1t  may  be  obtained.  Further  10  ngukte  the  nte  of  bumiiv  M 
that  it  ahall  be  alow  at  Gm  and  nkore  npfd  as  the  powder  k  cod- 
sumed,  another  form  of  machine  was  devised,  the  cam  preia,  in  which 
tlie  presHR  if  applied  very  npidly  to  the  powder.  It  reciivn  In 
fact  one  bk>w,  which  Gomfireaaea  the  powder  to  the  same  dimeuloiiB, 
but  the  density  of  the  outer  kyen  et  lubttanci  of  the  priara  k  mhch 
frexter  than  in  the  intertBr. 

The  leadliif  Idea  ia  conneiion  with  all  shaped  powder  graina, 
aad  with  the  very  large  vlzea.  wu  to  lesularc  [he  laie  of  burning  ao 
h*  to  avoid  cmeim  pnasun  when  Gm  ijmiFiI  and  lotieep  up  the 

e^ann  la  (he  gun  »  more  space  was  provided  In  r"-  -■■ — ' 

tobc  by  the  nwveraeot  ol  the  shot  towards  the  n 
perforated  piinnatlc  powder  the  ignition  k  intenoeo  10 
through  the  perfontlonij  sinct  in  a  charge  the  facta  of  th 
fit  pretty  dotely  tofether.  It  vaa  thaught  that  this  am... 
would  prevent  unbumt  corei  or  piceea  of  powder  from  being  t^Qmp 
<Hit.  These  kr^  grain  powdtf*  Dttnaitattd  a  kngthcned  bore  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dower  pcoductian  of  gases  and  omiptetB 
combuilion  of  the  powder.  (}entttl  T-  J.  Rodman  fine  auggeatad 
aad  em  ployed  the  perforated  cake  eaifiidge  in  I  Mo,  the  cake  havinf 


in  the  chamber  or 
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wfontioiu.  whkli  «nwM  be 


re  out  thi<  thcoiy  peiftcd)'.     It-  w»  Iwind  that 

i%  the  prismi  pnctiult)'  lil  lofcthFr  into  a  disk  tlic  umc  mult 
ivat  obtained.  ThU  cfleci  of  Dm^haniral  dtnsliy  on  nit  oi  bunitn^ 
It  EOod  only  up  to  »  cmalit  Drrtuirp,  above  whkh  ihc  uh»  ire 
driven  tbrooth  the  driueu  lonti  or  granular  miicriil.  Ader 
ennuU(ii%  «  prcaaiiiK  into  tfiapb,  alTpowdcn  lAuit  be  dried, 
/hii  IE  done  by  hcatins  in  tpeculty  vcnlilatnf  tddrii  boated  by 
■team  pipes.  Ai  1  rule  Ihii  dryini  i»  Wlowed  by  the  fiiriihiiw  oi 
ulltTiing  proc«3-  Powdcn  arc  tindlly  blended.  f.#.  praducti  irom 
dilicRnt  balchpi  or  "  nukes  *'  are  niaed  w  that  identical  proof 

'Sort  sail  Skapii  Bf  PatJtrs,—1n  fig.  i.  a  la  il  show  the  nhltvc 
(Ini  and  shapes  of  grain  ai  formelly  employed  for  milhary  purpoiM. 


h^.1* 
^'& 


.^ni!f«f/VDAr.— In  addition  tocbenical  eaaminalion  pavdu  i> 
pOH^  through  certain  mechanical  ttits  -. — 

1.  Pw  cottuTttfiit,  If Ttiitrt  and  fraiemfrtmduit' 

4,  .F«  ^ropKr  ZutrftfilH/n. 

>  For  ihapi,  i,!t  md  prttmiioli  of  Ikt  (raw.— The  first  ii  iudeed 
By  eye.  and  grains  of  the  am:  leqglccd  are  obiaioed  by  the  ux  of 
-^vc%  of  difTurent  siua, 

;  4.,£tniny— The  density  i>  eencrally  obtalntd  in  tome  form  o( 
nun^iry  denaHiKiA,  ihe  poii&r  Ceing  wctgbcd  in  air  and  then 
uiHler  mercuiy.L  U  aome  fsraii  nl  the  iBsirumcnt  tbt  air  cu  bt 
pumticd  out  » Illal  the  weichihg  takes  place  «  M(M. 
'  J.  jfuuve  tid  tiiarpllm  rf  i»iUii».-Tlie  mofaiuir  and 
.nygnscopK  tea  «iKiHt  In  miriilnf  ■  umble.  drying  at  eco*  C, 
.for  I  certain  time,  weighing  again.  Sc.  until  conitanl.  The  dried 
weigiRd  Bnple  can  then  be  eipox^  to  an  anincial  aunotphcre  of 
InHiwn  noiature  and  temperzlure,  and  (he  gain  in  weight  per  houf 
limilarly  aseenalnvd  by  periodic  wdghiilgi. 

e.  I^MiprDs/.— The  naliin  of  thii  depend!  upon  the  purpiMc  for 
wfiidi  the  powder  it  imvndcd.  For  tpdrting  powders  il  consists  in 
the  ■'  nllltm  "  gii-en  by  the  shot  upon  a  target  at  •  jtvcn  distance, 
or,  ffftrrd  wfih  a  bvllrt,  up6nlhe"figuT;  of  miTil,"  or  mean  radial 


r.  For  tniiilary  puruxi  the  "miiaile"  velocity  frodtictd 
powder  it  aKertained'  by  a  chronograph  which  mcasum  the 
time  the  bullet  or  other  project  He  nli^  to  (nnrva-kavn 

the  chcDird  enininatlon  of  jtinpowder  Ihe  pntnii  lo  be 

sutpiialet.  and  corfect  proportion  of  nitre  and  lulphur  to  ehareuL 
-  PmdiKU  r/ f  rr(d  f  oMer  uniCkiMtlilmhai^faimEiMHHa^ 
With  a  mixture  of  the  complexity  of  gunpowder  it  i>  quile  impmutll 
(o  lay  beforehand  what  will  be  the  refative  amounii  of  prodnciL 
The  detlied  piorf  uai  are  nitrogen  artd  rarbon  dioxide  at  gates,  tM 
— '"uum  tulphaie  and  catbonaie  as  solids,  fiui  the  ingiedicoli 
mixture  are  not  in  any  simple  chemical  proportion-  Bumini 
itact  with  air  under  one  nmotrAiere  presture,  and  bnntini  in 
ed  or  partially  clwd  vnwl  undeTS  cniiidcrablc  mmibcr  d 

nitrogen,  of  ilic  (Jraicoal  to  produce  eartian  cAoxide  and  niDU  at 

the  neat,  and  of  Ihe  sulphur  by  vapmlnng  to  acreleiaie  Ihe  rair  it 

i'""'ine.  It  it  quite  impoisible  (o  rcptete'nt  the  actions  laking  pbn 

itplotioil  by  any  flmpie  or  tingle  chemical  equation,    leouihly 

lung,  the  gavsTrom  Mack  powder  burnt  in  a  cltned  vend  haie 

Eipcrimenta  have  been  made  by  Benjamin  FoKni  (TJ4j),Chadtt 
Hulton  (177S),  Count  Rumford  (IMll.  Cay-Luisac  (rlJ)).  B. 
Buntcn  and  L,  SchisfcoH  (1857),  T,  f  ttodmin  (t«6i).  C,  ffirtlri 
I18&3I.  and  later  many  rrsrarr^wi  by  BIr  Andrrw  NnMe  ami  Si 
F.  A-  Abel,  and  by  H.  Debut  and  others,  all  with  the  idea  of  grtritf 
at  The  prtcite  mechanism  of  (he  exphHion.  Kbus  (Am.,  10&, 
mis.  Ill,  I1 1 :  1891,  vol.  i69>  dltcvtted  it  gite(  length  (hemulti 
o(  rcscarthet  by  Bun«n,  Kuolyi.  Noble  an^  Abel,  and  oibrn  m 
^'  eombottlan  bf  powder  in  doted  vctteb  In  tucb  manner  (hai  iD 
productv  ffluM  be  crikctcd  and  examined  arid  the  piwont 

■ties  ol  pradimi  cakutaled  from  one  gram  of  powder^— 


Carbon  dioxide  't6ji 

Carbon  rnonoiide  .     :     .     .  -ojjq 

Hydrogen     ,...,,■  -ooCpfl 

Hydrogen  tulphlde       .  -ooSo 


.       _.  jnd  (ha[ 

ODuld  be  lairly  tmnisaed  (n 
'"■  ■"-""■O.-hSS0,« 


-|-a&-<fill 


h>^^n^ 


lions  wlict  aic  maonably  neu  loxbuieiF 
GU  miuure,  inai  is  on*  giving  nxisl  A»plet(  combuttion,  gfoHH 
gas  voluinc  and  Icmpca^un.  The  coaabuAfoa  uf  prndBF  <oDiiU4 
uf.two  proccBses;  (i.)  4xidatiwi.  duiing  whicik  pocusiiim  qartxHiaai 
and  sufphaie.  carbon  diondt  and  qitnigen  are  mau^ly  forPica,  ami 
(ji.)  a  reduction  procHs  in  which  fm  carbon  acii  on  ihr  potatvun 
sulphate  and  tree  sul^ar  oii  tbe  potattiuoi  carbon^,  pfodurii^ 

\Jac  iccond  stage.  In  this  svtond  stage  heat  it  lo«^  TIh  potassjuin 
lul^iideiiattolhemotlobiKlionablccaiutiluenlatmEaidtfoahni. 
The  energy  ol  a  powdei  is  given,  atcardirig  10  Bedhclot.  by 
mvUiplying  IDC  gat  vcJumc  by  Ok  heat  (in  calories)  prvd need  dmiDf 
bumina:  Debut  sho>t  Ihn  a  puwder  compoicd  ol^ICKNOiio^ 
and  S5  would  have  the  least,  and  one  ol  mmposltioa  1GK\0,* 
34C-|-ieS   the   gmlelt,    when   Qnaplctely    burnt.      TN   gnallB 

wo'Sd  be*'i*laio«f  trom  th?nu«u'n!+ieKNo"+22Cf£"  "  " 
Smol;cleas  and  even  noiselets  powders  seem  to  havp  been  sDi^ 
vder  period.    In  ];sti  one  was  ctprr^ 
wat  abandoned  owing  to  difficuliict 
-'••' d«>  Bte  CTtuioly  less  1^ 


fTiMnufac'turt    hSdwntn 

than  Ihe  black  powders,  mainly 
falu  which  alihougb  (hey  may 


;  gascoui  whOit  in  (be  gu 
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A^tfliy  ejected  as  solids  9^  beconw  sttlkls  «t  the  rtoimnt  of  contact 
«rith  air. 

Brawn  Pawders.-^Ahout  the  middle  of  the  f^th  century  gUns  and 
projectiles  Mfttt  made  mAch  larger  a'od  heavier  than  prevfoiMly, 
and  it  sras  sdon  foutid  that  the  ordinary  black  powders  t(  the  fnosC 
dense  form  btimt  much  too  rapidly,  straining  or  bursting  the  p^ces. 
Powders  srere  introduced  containing  about  3  %  sutphtir  and  17*19% 
of  a  special  form  of  charcoal  made  from  sJightfy  charred  straw, 
or  tdmiutr  ntaterial.  This  *'  brown  charcoal  "contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  original  plant  sub9(»nce. 
The  mechanical  processes  of  manufacture  of  these  brosm  powders 
is  the  same  «s  for  Dbtck*  They,  however,  differ  from  black  by  Duming 

3 pry  sldwly.  qycn  under  considerable,  pressure.  This  comparative 
owness  Is  caused  by  CO  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  water 
even  when  air-dry;  f>)  the  fact  that  the  brown  charcoal  Is  practi- 
catty  «ecy  aUightly  akered  celiulosic  material*  which  befocr  it  can 
bum  compleedy  must  undergo  «  little  further  resoJution  or  charrinjE 
at  the  expense  of  some  heat  from  the  portion  of  charge  first  ignitco? 
and  (3)  the  lower  content  of  sulphur  -  An  Increase  bia  few  per  cent 
in'thie  sulphur  of  bhck  powder  accelerates  its  iMe  <lf  burmhg,  -and 
it  may  become  olmoBt  a  Diasting powder.  A  decrease  in  sn^ur  bas 
the  reverse  eflliect.  ^  It  is  fsally  the  sulphur  vapour  that  ioithe  early 
period  of  combustion  spreads  the  Hamc  through  the  chai]^e. 

Many  other  powders  nave  been  madfi  or  proposed  irt  which  nltrtktes 
or  chlorates  of  the  alkatis  or  of 'barium,  &c.,  are  the  oxygen  providers 
andsubstanoesaa  sugar,  sttrch,  aad  many  other  on^nK  compounds 
asthe canbusttbleelekieata.  ■  Some  of  theseoMapOBilions  hav« found 
employment  fpr  blasting  or  cven^as  worting  powders,  but  in  most 
cases  their  objectionable  properties  of  foulioff^  smoke  and  mode  of 
exploding  have  prevented  tneir  use  for  mmtary  purposes.  The 
adoptkm  by  the  French  government  of  the  eompanitlvcly  smokskss 
nitrocellulose  expkMive  of  Pftul  VieiUe  in  1887  pActicaJly  put  An 
end  to  the  old  forms  of  gunpowders.  The  first  smokeless  powder 
was  made  in  1865  by  Colonel  E.  Schultze  (ping.  Pol.  Jour.  174, 
P-  323;  175.  p.  453)  by  nitrating  Wood  meal  and  adding  potassium 
and  barium  nltratca.  It  is  somowbat  similar  in  oomposition  to  th« 
E.  C.  s^ortiiiB  powder^  F.  Uchatius,  ia  Amcria.  proposed  a  smoke- 
less posider  made  from  nitrated  starch,  but  it  was  not  adopted 
owing  to  its  hygroscopic 'nature  and  also  its  tendency  to  detonate. 

BiBLiOG  R  A  PH  r.'— Vanucchio  Biringuccio.  De  la  tiroUchttia  (Venice, 
^UfB)  i  TartagUa,  QuniH  9  iimmtioM  dmenl  (lib.  lii.)  (Venice,  1546)  j 
Peter  Wbitthoriie.  Htm  0  ki#As  Saitpetu^  Cunpowdtr,  &(,  (Lcndoni 
tS73):  Nic.  MaccbiavelU,  The  Arle  of  Warre,  trans,  by  VVhitc- 
horne  (London,  1588);  Hanzelct,  Rectieil  de  plusiers  machines  mih- 
taires  (Paris,  1620} ;  Boillet  Langrois,  ModdUs  arlificet  de  feu 
(ifoo);  Krug«r,  Chtmieal  MediiatiMU  on  tkB  Exptorion^  of  Gmm 
pemder  (in  Latifi)  (16136):  CoUadOk  On  ths  Jmention  of  Gunpowder 
(Spanish)  (1641);  Tkt  True  Way  to  maker  all  Sorts  of  Gunpowder 
and  MaUhes  {16^7);  Hawksbee.  On  Gunpowder  (1686):  Winter, 
On  Gunp&uder  (in  Latin);  Robins,  ffew  Principles  of  Gunnery 
(London,  r742)  (dew  ed  by  Hutton.  1805):  D*Antoai.  Esttuue  ddSn 
Pehere  CTunii,  .^5)  (tma*.  by  Captain  TboilMpn.  R.A.,  Lqi^oq, 
17^7):  Count  KumfcMrd,  "  Experiments  oa  Fired  Gunpowder,* 
Phu,  Trans.  Ray.  Soc.  (I79i7) ;  Charles  Hutton,  Mathematical  Tracts, 
Vol.  iii.  (i8iz);  Sir  W.  Congreve,  A  Short  Account  of  Improvements 
m  CnMp&wdar  made  by  (London,  1818);  Bunsen  and  SchiskofT, 
"On  the  Chemical  Theory  of  Ounpowder,'*  Psgf,  Ann.,  1857^ 
voL  cii..;  Ceneial  Rodman,  Experiments  on  Metal  for  Cannon 


.- , . .  — , ,-.   »,  and 

Qualities  of  Cannon  Powder  (Boston,  i86r):  Napoleon  III.,  piudes 
sur  le  parse  et  I'avenir  de  Vartilferie,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1862) ;  Von  Karatyr, 
"  On  the  Products  of  the  Combustion  of  Gun  Cotton  and  Gun* 
powder."  PM,  Mag.  (October  i863>.:  Captain  F.  M.  Smith.  Bmnd' 
hook  of  the  ManufaOure  and  Pro^  of  Gunpowder  at  Waltham  Abbey 
(London,  .1879);  Nobfe  and  Abel,  Fired  Gunpowder  (London,  1875, 
1880);  Noble,  Artillery  and  Explosives  C1906):  H.  W.  L.  Hime, 
Gunpowder  and  AiMnlmition,  Aetr  Origin  and  Pregrets  (i904){ 
O.  (iottmann,  Tka  Manufacture  of  Explosives  (iS»s>,  MonumetOa 
fiuloeris  pyrii  (1906) ;  Nates  on  Gunpowder  and  Gun  Cotton,  published 
by  order  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  (London.  1907).  (See  also 
EXPLOSIVES.)  (W.R.  E.  H.) 

OVKPOWDIR  PliOTf  tlic  name  given  to  a  oonspincy  for 
blowing  up  King  Jamct  I.  and  the  parliament  on  the  stb  of 
November  1605. 

To  understand  .dearly  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  famous 
conspiracy,  it 'is  nbceasary  Co  recali  the  potiticaU situation  and 
the  attitude  of  the. Roman  Csthollci  towards 4he  govemncnt 
at  the  accession  of  James  I.  The  Eliaabettian  administratton 
tisd  suctessTully  defended  lU  own  existence  iad  the  Protestant 
hith  against  able  and  powerful  aiitagonisis,  but  this  had  not 
been  actxmiplished  without  enforcing  severe  measures  of  re* 
pression  and  punishment  upon  those  of  the  opposite  faith. 
"Hie  beginofingof  a  happier  era,  however,  was  expected  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  reign.  The  right  of  }ames  to  the  crowo 
<!^Idbe  more  readily  acknowledged  by  the  Romanists  than 
tbatofBiJxtibethr  -Pbpe  OemeM  Vltl.  appaafed  wiUh^  t* 


meet  the  king  half-way.  James  himself  was  by  nature  favour^ 
able  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  had  treated  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  in  Scotland  with  great  lenienqr,  in  spite  of  thdf 
constant  plots  and*  tebellions.  Writing  to  Cecil  before  his 
accession  he  -maintained,  "  I  am  so.  far  frobi  any  intention  of 
persecution  as  I  protest  to  God  I  reverence  their  church  as  our 
mother '^rburch,  although  dogged  jiritli  many  infirmities  and 
comiptioiny' besides  that  I  did  «Va-  hold  pecsecutwn  as  one  of 
the  infafltble  notes  of  a^  false  diurch."  He  dcdared  to  Korthi 
umberland^  the  kinsman  and  master  of  Thomas  Percy,  the 
conspirator,  "  as  foe  the  Catholics,  I  will  ndtber  persecute  any 
that  will  be  quiet  and  give  but  an  outward  obedience  to  the 
law,  neither  will  I  spare  to  advance  any  of-  them  tlmt  will  be  ol 
good  service  and  worthily  deserved."  It  is  probable  that  these 
small  but  practical  concesskNis  wouM  have  satisfied  the  lay 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  secular  piiestSj  but  they  were-  very 
far  from  contenting  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  the  Results  of  sticb 
kniency  wcte  especially  feared:  "  What  rigour  of  laws  wouki 
DOt  compasii  in  so  many  ytars,^'  wrote  Henry  Tichberne,  the 
Jesuit,  in  i$<iS,  **  this  liberty  and  lenity  vtill  effectuate  in  20  days, 
to  wit  the  disfurnlshing  of  the  seminaries,  the  disanlmating  of 
men  to  come  and  others  to  return,  the  expulsion  of  the  sddety 
and  confusion  as  in  Gerroaay,  extinction  of  seal  and  favour,* 
(Hsahimation  of  princes  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  enterprise. 
.  .  .  We  shall  be  tef t  as  a  prey  to  the  wolves  that  will  besides 
drive  our  great^t  patron  [the  king  of  Spain)  to  stoop  to  a  peace 
which  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of  our  edifice,  this  many  years  in 
building."  Unfortunatdy,  about  this  time  the  Jesuits,  who 
thus  thrived  on  political  intrigue,  and  who  were  deefdy  impli* 
cated  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  had  obtained 
a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  secular  priests,  who  were  for 
obeying  the  civil  goveroment  as  far  as -possible  and  keeping  fsee 
from  politics.  The  time,  therefore,  as  fm-  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  were  concerned,  was  not  a  propitious'  one  for  intn^ 
dUcingi-  tha-  moderate  concessions  which  alone  James  had 
promised:  Janies,  tOov  on  his  side,  found  that  rehgiouS  tolera* 
(ion,  though  clearly  sound  in  principle,  wbs  difficult  in  practice^ 
Ihniag  the  first  few  months  of  the  reign  all  went  well.  In  July 
1603  the  fines  for  recusancy  were  remitted.  In  January  1604 
peaceable  Roman  Catholics  could  live  unmolested  and  "  serve 
CfOd  according  to  their  consciences  without  any  dhnger."  But 
James's  expectations  that  the  p<^  woukl  prevent  dangerous 
and  teditioua  pensons  from  entering  the  countzy  were  unful<* 
filled  and  the  numbers  of'  the  Jesuits  and  the  Roman  CathoKcs 
greatly  increased*  Rumdurs  of  plots  came  to  hand.  CcdU 
though  like  his  master  naturally  In  favour  of  toleiation,  with 
his  expcnenoe  gained  in  the  reiga  of  Elhsabcth,  was  alarmed 
at  the  -poliey  pursued  and  its  results;  and  great  anxiety  was 
aroused  in  the  government  and  nation,  which  was  in  the  end 
shared  by  the  kia^.  It  was  determined  finally  to  return  to  the 
earlier  policy  of  repression.  On  the  82nd  of  February  1604  a 
prodanration  was  issued  banishing  priests;  on  the  aSth  of 
November  t6o4,  recuaancy  fines  were  demanded  from  13  wealthy 
persons,  and  on  the  loth  of  February  r6os  tbe  penal  laws  were 
ordered  to  be  executed.  The  plot,  however,  could  not  have 
been  occasioned  by  these  measures,  for  it  bad  been  already 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  Robert  Catesby.  It  was  aimed  at  tbe 
cspeal  of  the  whole  £hzabethan  legislation  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  perhaps  derived  some  impulse  at  first  from  the 
leniency  latdy  shown  by  the  adfaiinistration,  aftenvards  gaining 
support  from  the  opposite  cause,  the  return  of  the  government 
to  the  policy  of  rqaression. 

It  WW  in  May  1605  that  Catesby  told  Percy,  in  reply  to  the 
latter's  dedaration  of  his  intentbn  tolcill  the  king,  thai  he.  was 
"  thinkinipofaimast  sure  way."  Subsequently,  about  the  ist  of 
November  1603,  Catesby  sent  a  message  tp  his  cousin  Robert 
Winter  at  Buddingfon,  near  Worcester,  to  come  to  London, 
si^icfa  the  latter  refused.  On  the  arrival  of  a  second  urgent 
summons  shortly  afterwards  he  obeyed,  and  was  then  at  a  house 
at  Lambeth,  probably  in  January  1604,  initiated  by  Catesby 
logether  with  John  Wright  into  the  pk>t  to  bk>w  up  the  parha- 
meot  house.    Before  putting  this  plan  into  execution,  howevcs, 
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it  iras  decided  to  try  a  **  quiet  way  ";  aod  Winter  was  sent  over 
to  Flanders  to  obtain  the  good  offices  of  Juan  de  VelasCo.  duke  of 
Frias  and  constable  of  Castile,  who  had  arrived  thereto  conduct 
the  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  England  and  Spai*,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  Winter,  having  secured 
nothing  but  vain  promises  from  the  constablep  returned  to 
England  about  the  end  of  April,  bringing  with  him  Guy  Fawkes» 
a  man  devoted  lo  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  and  recommended 
f<Mr  undertaking  perilous  advcnttures.  Subsequently  tibe  thrcis 
and  Thomas  Percy,  who  joined  the  conspiracy  in  May,  met  in  a 
house  behind  St  Clement's  and,  having  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy 
together,  heard  Mass  and  received  the  Sacrament  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  from  a  priest  staled  by  Fawkes  to  have  been  Father 
Gerard.  Later  several  other  persons  were  included  in  the  plot, 
viz.  Winter's  brother  Thomas,  John  Grant,  Ambrose  Rokewood, 
Robert  Keyes,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Francis  Tresham,  a  cousin  of 
Catesby  and  Thomas  Bates  Catesby's  servant,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  being  men  of  good  family  and  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Father  Greenway  and  Father  Garnet,  the  Jesuits^ 
were  both  cognisant  of  the  plot  (see  Garnet,  Hensy).  On  the 
a4th  of  May  1604  a  house  was  hired  in  Percy's  namoadjoiaing 
the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  cdlar  of  which  they  proposed  to 
work  a  mine.  They  began  on  the  i  x  th  of  December  1604,  and  by 
about  March  had  got  half-way  through  the  wall.  They  thiA 
discovered  that  a  vault  immediately  under  the  House  of  Lords 
was  available.  This  was  at  once  hired  by  Percy,  and  36  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  amounting  to  about  1  ton  and  is  cwt,  were  brought 
in  and  concealed  under  coal  and  faggots.  The  preparations 
being  completed  in  May  the  conspirators  separated.  Fawkes 
was  despatched  to  Flanders,  where  be  imparted  the  plot  to  Hugh 
Owen,  a  zealous  Romanist  intriguer.  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  to  be  at  hand  when  the  news  came 
to  gain  over  the  pope  to  the  cause  of  the  successful  conspirators. 
An  understanding  was  arrived  at  with  several  officers  levied  for 
the  service  of  the  archduke,  that  they  should  return  at  once  to 
England  when  occasion  arose  of  defending  the  Roman  Catholio 
cause.  A  great  hunting  match  was  organised  at  Danchurch  in 
Warwickshire  by  Digby,  to  which  large  numbers  of  thfe.  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  were  invited,  who  were  to  join  the  plot  after 
the  succe^ul  accomplishment  of  the  explosion  of  the  5th  of 
Noveml)er,  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  parliament,  and 
get  possession  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  then  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood;  while  Percy  was  to  seize  the*  infant  prince 
Charles  and  bring  him  on  horseback  to  their  meeting-place.  Guy 
Fawkes  himself  was  to  take  ship  immediately  for  Flanders,  spread 
the  news  on  the  continent  and  get  supporters.  Th^  conspirators 
imagined  that  a  terrorized  and  helpless  government  would 
readily  agree  to  all  their  demaiKls.  Hitherto  the  secret  had  been 
well  kept  and  the  preparations  had  been  completed  with  extra- 
ordinary success  and  without  a  single  drawback;  but  a  very 
serious  difficulty  now  confronted  the  conspirators  as  the  time  for 
action  arrived,  and  disturbed  their  consciences.  The  feelings  of 
ordinary  humanity  shrunk  from  the  destruction  of  so  many 
persons  giiiltless  of  any  offence.  But  in  addition,  among  the 
peers  to  be  assassinated  were  included  many  Roman  Catholics 
and  some  lords  nearly  connected  in  kinship  or  friendship  with  the 
plotters  themselves.  Several  appeals,  however,  made  to  Catesby 
to  allow  warning  to  be  given  to  certain  individuals  were  firmly 
rejected. 

On  the  26th  of  October  Lord  Monteagle,  a  brother<in-law  of 
Francis  Tresham,  who  had  formerly  been  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  other  conspirators  and  had  engaged  in  Romanist 
plots  against  the  government,  but  who  had  given  his  su|^x>rt  to 
the  new  king,  unexpectedly  ordered  supper  to  be  prepared  at  bis 
house  at  Haxton,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  more  than  a 
year.  While  at  supper  about  6  o'clock  an  anonymous  letter  was 
brought  by  an  unknown  messenger  which,  having  glanced  at,  he 
handed  to  Ward,  a  gentleman  of  his  service  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Winter,  the  conspirator,  to  be  read  aloud.  The  cele* 
bmted  letter  ran  as  follows :-~ 

*'  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  vour  friends,  f  have 
%  care  for  your  pceservattoo.    Therefore  1  would  advise  yim.  as  you 


tender  your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse  to  ahUt  of  your  atttodaaos 
of  this  Parliament,  for  God  and  man  hath  concurred  to  punish  ths 
wickedness  of  this  time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertiie- 
mcnt,  but  retire  yourself  into  your  country,  wbm  you  may  expttt 
the  event  ia  safety,  for  tbough  there  be  no  appearance  oC  any  stir, 
yet  t  say  they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  the  Parliameot,  and 
yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  ia  not  to  be 
contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good  and  can  do  you  no  harm, 
for  the  dan^  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt  the  letter:  aod  I 
hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it.  to  wbofc 
holy  protection  I  commend  you." 

The  authorship  of  the  letter  has  never  been  disclosed  or  proved, 
but  all  evidence  seems  to  point  to  Tresham,  and  to  the  proba- 
bility that  he  had  som;e  days  before  warned  Monteagle  and  agreed 
with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  known  the  plot  and 
preventing  its  execution,' and  at  the  same  time  of  ^vlng  the 
conspirators  time  to  escape  (sec  Tresham,  Frakcis). 

Monteagle  at  once  started  for  Whitehall*  found  Salisbury  and 
other  nahiisters  about  lo  sit  down  to  supper^  and  showed  the 
letter,  whereupon  it  was  decidi^d  to  search  the  cellar  under  the 
House  of  Lords  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  but  not  too 
soon,  so  that  the  plot  might  be  ripe,  and  be  fully  disclosed. 
Meanwhile  Ward,  on  the  a7th  Of  October,  as  had  evidently  been 
intended,  Informed  Winter  that  the  plot  was  known,  and  on  the 
38th'  Winter  informed  Catesby  and  begged  him  to  give  np  the 
whole  project.  Catesby  ^  however,  after  some  hesitation,  finding 
from  Fawkes  that  nothing  had  been  touched  in  the  oeHar,  and 
prevailed  upon  by  Percy,  determined  to  stand  firm,  hoping  that 
the  government  had  put  no  credence  in  Monte^e*s  letter,  and 
Fawkes  returned  to  the  cellar  to  keep  guard  as  before.  On  the 
4th  the  kbg,  having  been  shown  the  letter,  ordered  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  as  lord  chamberlain,  to  examine  the  buildings.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Monteagle.  On  arriving  at  the  cellar,  the  door 
was  opened  to  him  by  Fawkes.  Seeing  the  enormous  piles  of 
faggots  he  asked  the  name  of  their  owner,  to  which  Favkcs 
replied  that  they  belonged  to  Percy.  His  name  immediately 
aroused  suspicions,  and  accordingly  it  was  ordered  that  a  further 
search  should  be  made  by  Thomas  Knyvett,  a  Westminster 
magistrate  who,  coming  with  his  men  at  nig^t,  discovered  the 
gunpowder  and  arrested  Fawkes  on  the  threshold. 

Tlie  opinion  that  the  whole  plot  was  the  work  of  Salisbury,  that 
he  acted  as  an  ageiU  provocateur  and  lured  on  his  victims  to 
destruction,  repeated  by  some  contemporary  and  bter  writers  and 
recently  formulated  and  urged  with  great  ability,  has  no  aoKd 
foundation.  Nor  is  it  even  probable  that  he  was  aware  of  its 
existence  till  he  received  Monteagle's  letter.  Even  after  its 
reception  complete  belief  was  not  placed  in  the  warning.  X 
search  was  made  only  to  make  sure  that  nothing  was  wrong  and 
guided  only  by  Monteagle's  letter,  while  no  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  the  conspirators.  The  steps  taken  by  Salisbury  after  the 
discovery  of  the  gunpowder  do  not  show  die  possession  of  any 
information  of  the  plot  or  of  the  persons  who  were  its  chief  agents 
outside  Fawkes's  first  statement,  and  his  knowledge  is  seen  to 
devebp  according  to  the  successive  disclosures  and  confessions  of 
the  latter.  Thus  on  the  7th  of  November  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  mitUt  and  it  is  only  after  Fawkes's  examination  by  trnture 
on  the  9th,  when  the  names  of  the  con^trators  were  drawn  from 
him,  that  the  government  was  able  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  guilt  and  extent  of  their  participation  The  inquiry  was 
not  conducted  by  Salisbury  alone,  but  bysBveral  ooBimiBsioiiefs, 
some  of  whom  wck  Roman  CathoKcs,  and  many  rivals  and 
secret  enemies.  To  conceal  his  intrigue  from  all  these  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  that  he  should  have  put  himself  in  their 
power  to  such  an  extent  is  highly  improbable.  Again,  the  plan 
agreed  upon  fo(  disclosing  the  plot  was  especially  designed  to 
allow  the  conspirators  to  escape,  and  therefore  scarcely  a  method 
which  would  have  been  arranged  with  Salisbury.  Not  one  of  the 
conspirators,  even  whai  aUhope  of  saving  life  was  gone,  aiade  any 
accusation  against  Salisbury  or  the  govcmineiit  and  all  died 
expressing  contrition  for  their  crime.  Lastly  Salisbury  had  no 
conceivable  motive  in  concoctiitg  a  plot  of  xhh  description.  His 
political  power  and  position  in  the  new  retgn  had  been  already 
secured  and  by  very  different  methods.  He  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  influence,  having  been  created  Yiwoimt  CraBborac 
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la  AafMt  lAai  tod  «ul  aCSUMiny  in  May  i«o;;  uid  Jiinci 
1.-J  .1 — J.. .i._n  lU  imm^  bcfcre  tbi  dutorety  of  the 

wbich  the  ronspintoT)  concealed 
Adr  [dot  fiom.  Stlbbwy'i  apld  t>  Indeed  utonUhing,  but  is 
pnbiUy  apliiiKd  by  iu  vny  *a<UdIy  cfKl  by  the  ibKnee  of 
iiKiiBiuiing  coiHipmidtace,  lbs  medium  thiou^  which  the 
■dniun  diicSy  oUubhI  hit  knonkdie  of  tin  pkB  of  hfa 

On  tlK  aBot  of  Fawfcs  tb«  otiier  coiHfualon,  except  Tmhi  n, 
Old  in  pKtia  by  dWneiil  nyi,  rajdning  each  olhnln  Wanrick- 
■UiCiBbid  lieea«|»BdIn  on  (befilol  tad  bcn'iuccenhi). 
CaUiby,  wha  ailli  *oai  otben  tad  eonnd  (he  diitiince  oE 
■d  m.  betiMn  Laodon  oad  hli  mother^  hoaie  ii  Aihby  5i 
Ligcn  io  dgllt  lwtin,lnlannedhlilitaHhIiiWirwi(k«h[lT,  Hbo 
had  been  (wtltlns  (be  <mm  o(  lb*  plat,  of  fti  failure,  but  «c- 
ceeded  In  pcmiadinc  Sir  Eietaid  Dlfliy,  by  an  unscrupulous 
'-'--^--l,  t«  further  lin|>licne  Mimd  in  his  bopekss 


igUm  t) 


b}»> 


re  dead;  and, 


acwmtint  ta  Patbtr  Oanei,  Ah  m*  DM  the  Ant  Ihne  ihR 
Catcaby  hadbaupliliy  of  iain  ndtr  to  dnw  men  into  the  plot. 
Bb  (MAad  on  tha  lanw  day  *ltb  bis  conpaniona  in  (be  direction 
a(  Walea,  wheia,  It  naa  hoped,  they  wouM  he  joined  by  banda  d 
lanwB**-  lW  arrived  at  Haddinpen  at  i  in  the  afteraeon. 
Oh  the  warning  oI  the  ;tb  Ibc  band,  numbering  about  jS  persons, 
coafeoKl  and  baud  HaM,-  and  then  rode  a*ay  to  Hoibecbe, 
1  ro.  fnm  StoarbrUge,  In  StaSordshin.  (be  bouse  of  Sicpben 
LiKlelon,  who  had  been  preaeDi  at  the  hvntlng  (t  Dsndiurch 
(laa  IMsav,  BvuuD),  vbera  they  arrived  at  loo'ctocktt  night. 
havincootbalt**ybnkanInto  Lord  Windsor's  honse  at  Hewdl 
Graoga  and  takoi  all  the  arawur  they  found  there.  Tbelr  case 
<raa  now  dcqicraM.  Nanohadjoincdlhcm:  "  Not  one  came  to 
take  aiu  pan,"  said  Sir  Evetard  Digby,  "  thooiti  m  had  expnted 
•0  manr-"  'Hwy  weee  being  loUowcd  by  the  ahetfll  and  all  the 
foRca  a(  (be  county.  AU  spurned  tbin  froni  thdr  doon  when 
ih^appUcd  (et  ■nctour.  One  by  one  their  rellowert  fled-fran 
the  bttBa  tn  which  Ibl  last  acena  was  to  be  played  oat.  Tley 
amr  btgaa  to  led  thanaelns  abandoned  nol  only  by  man  but 
by  Cod;  for  an  eipkwion  of  some  of  their  ganpowder,  on  tbc 
■wning  a(  the  «h,  by  which  Oitnby  and  some  Mhcn  were 
>r  Into  ibrti  hearts  ai  i  judgment  from 


.    Thcaa 


'hicb 


supported  them  was  t  alien  away. 
MBS  of  Iliek'  crime,  its  truanatnre,  now  strucli  hoinoia  lean,  ana 
the  few  montnli  which  Mmalncd  to  them  of  Ule  were  spent  fn 
prayer  and  fn  repentance.  The  supreme  hour  had  now  arrived. 
Abool  1 1  o'ckx^  the  thnMand  hia  tnen  dame  upand  immediately 
bep>itfi«  Into  the  home.  Cateatyihrcyand  the  two  Wrights 
■eta  fciUed,  Wbuar  and  Robwood  wounded  and  ttben  prisonen 
wlthtbanuawhoMiHadbcreiitDtheni.  Inalletghtof  tbeeon- 
^iiiatara,  tadndiBg  Ibe  two  Wiettn,  Dlgby,  Fawhes,  Rekeweod, 
Ktyc*  and  Bats,  wne  executed,  while  Tmham  died  in  the 
Tower.  Of  the  pilasM  Involved,  Garnet  waatrted  and  executed, 
wfaBD  Cwfiy  and-  Gerard  sucnedcd  in  escaping. 

So  endad  the  Klange  and  famous  Gunpowder  Flot.  However 
■tiocioui  It!  oanceptloa  and  its  aims,  it  U  Impossible  not  to  feel, 
(ofMbna  itb  horror  (br  tba  deed,  some  pity  and  adairalim  (n 
Ibe  laDv  panooa  who  took  part  hi  !t,  "  Theln  «u  a  crime 
which  it  wD«ld  Mvcr  have  entered  Into  the  heart  of  any  man  to 
•ommil  who  was  aot  raised  above  the  lowness  of  the  ordinary 
ctimlnaL"  Thqr  ainatd'not  agiinsi  the  light  but  in  the  dark. 
They  emd  from  Igmrance,  from  a  perverted  moral  sense  rsthei 
■ban  ftnin  any  mean  or  selfish  maiive,BndeihibitedeitraordtnBiy 
counga  andadf-satritcetnthc  pursuit  of  what  seemed  totbem 
Ibe  CBiBe  of  God  atvlof  their  country.  Tbeir  punishment  wis 
larrlUa.  Not  only  Ivd  tbey  risked  and  Icat  all  in  the  attempt 
and  drawn  upon  themsdve*  tbe  frightful  vengeance  of  the  state. 

taaia  for  ttUA  they  fi-lt  suchdevntion.     Nothing  could  have 

-    -     "      -         '     -'  !  of  the  Roman  Catholics  than 

Em  were  immediately  Increased 

)ce  towatdi  reU^oua  tatentlaii 


was  put  bai±  for  centutio.  In  addition  a  new,  Inneised  and 
long-cndutlng  hostility  was  tnnised  in  the  country  against  tba 
adheients  of  the  old  faith,  not  unnatural  in  Ibe  drcumslances, 
but  unjust  and  undlKrlminiting.  because  while  some  of  the 
implicated,  the  secular  piieits  ID 


CatboHc  laity  at 

apd  nigiD  of  the 
ntttby  lohn  C 
S.  R.  CardLoer    ( . 

'•W,  iLuo,  J8l, 

Tbomai  Winler'i  , 
■ted  by  PioTc' 


.0  part  in  the  t 


spiticy. 


d,  ^T<im>.  Tk,ma, 
I.  br  John  Ccord,  S.l. 
ig(.  Uia.  Ra.  ill.  sio 
m.  My.  Alknunun 
4JO;  AtaJem-f,  vol.  53 

the  MS-  of  which  is  at  Harlield,  wp- 
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iNcis;    MoNTiaaLa.    WiLi 

f. r- — ,„     RoBiai; 

(P.  C.  Y.) 

flTK-ROOM,  a  ship  ctblo  occuc^ed  by  tbe  officers  below  the 
rant  of  Heutenant.  but  who  are  not  warrant  oSlcen  of  the  class  of 
the  boatswain,  gunner  or  carpenter.  In  the  wooden  sailing  ships 
it  was  oo  tba  lower  deck,  and  was  originally  the  QtiaTten  of  (be 

SUlTBB.  BDKIIND  (isSi-i6]6),  English  raatbcmtidan,  d 
Welsh  eilraclBn,  was  bom  In  Hertfordshire  in  i;Si.  He  waa 
educated  at  Weatmioiter  school,  *ad  in  t  ;oQ  waselect«l  a  student 
of  ChtiW  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  ordera,  became  a  preacher 
in  1614,  and  in  1615  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  hacheloi  in 
divinity.  Matbemailcs,  however,  which  had  been  his  favourite 
stndy  In  youth,  continued  to  engross  Ms  attention,  and  on  the 
flth  of  March  1619  he  was  appointed  professor  of  aslronomy  in 
Gresham  College,  London,  Thit  post  he  held  tTIl  his  death  on  the 
loth  of  December  161$,  With  Gunier's  name  are  auociated 
several  useful  Invcnlioni,  dcKtiptlons  of  which  are  given  in  his 
the  Seclsr,  Crtti-rii^,  Butt,  Quadrai: 


iKUrumtiai.    He  contrived  hli  ic 


,  and 


dneription  of  it  in  Lj 

aftetwjrds  before  he  allowed  the  book  to  appear  in  English. 

'     published  hia  Cobm  IriaiiiulMMk  (see  Loc*»iIiiKS). 

iBon  10  believe  that  Canter  was  the  first  to  discover 

rs)  that  the  magnetic  needle  does  not  reUln  tbe 

In  the  nine  place  at  all  time*.    8y  dedre  o( 


Jmnes  I.  h^  published  In  1624  J  he  Description  and  Use  ^  His 
:U<ijcslie's  DuUs  in  Wkiickatl  Garden,  the  only  <we  of  bu  works 
which  has  oot  beca  reprinted.  He  introduced  the  words  cosine 
aqd  cotangent,  and  he  suggested  to  Henry  Briggs,  his  friend  and 
colleague,  the  use  of  the  arithmetical  complement  (see  Brtgg?s 
A  riikmetka  LogflritAmica,  cap.  xv.).  His  practical  Inventions  are 
briefly  noticed  below: 

Guuler's  Chain,  the  chain  in  common  use  for  surveying,  is  22  y^ 
tone  and  is  divided  into  100  links.-*  Its  usefulness  arises  from  its 
decimal  or  centesimal  division,  aod  the  fact  that  10  square  chains 
nuilce  an  acre. 

CutOer's  Line,  a  logarithmic  line,  nsually  laid  down  upon  scales, 
sectors,  Ac.  It  is  also  called  Ike  line  of  lines  and  Ihe  line  of  numbers, 
being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler,  which  'therefore 
serves  Co  solve  problems  lostrumentally  in  the  same  manner  as 
logarithms  d6  arithmetically. 
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in  one  of  the  poles,  so  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic,  and  horiaon  form  the 
ares  of  circles,  but  the  hour  circles  are  other  curves,  drawn  by 
means  of  several  altitudes  of  the  sun  for  some  particular  latitude 
every  year.  This  instrument  is  used  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day, 
Che  sun's  azimuth,  &c.,  and  other  common  problems  of  the  sphere 
or-f  lobe,  and  also  to  take  the  altitude  of  an  obiect  in  degrees* 

CuiMr's  Scale  generally  called  by  seamen  the  Cunter)  is  a  targe 
plane  scale,  usually  »  ft.  long  by  about  1 1  in.  broad,  and  engraved 
with  various  lines  of  numbers.  On  one  side  are  placed  the  natural  < 
lines  (as  the  line  of  chords,  the  line  of  sines;  tangents,  rhumbs,  &c.), 
and  on  the  other  side  the  correspondinjg  artificial  or  logarithmic . 
ones.  By  means  of  this  instrument  questions  in  navigation,  trigono- 
metry, &c.,  are  solved  with  tiie  aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 

aONTHlbR.  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  {iSgs-ijnh  Gennan  poet, 
was  bom  at  Striegan  io  Lower  SUesia  on  the  8th  of  April  1695. 
After  attending  the  gymnasium  at  Schweidnitz,  he  was  sent  in 
1 715  by  his  father,  a  country  doctor,  to  study  medidoc  at 
Wittenberg;  but  he  was  idle  and  dissipated,  had  no  taste  for  the 
profession  chosen  for  him,  and  came  to  a  complete  rupture  with 
bis  fiamily .  In  1 7 1 7  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  was  befriended 
by  J.  B.  Mencke  (1674-1732),  who  recognized  his  genius;  and 
there  he  published  a  poem  on  the  peace  of  Pasaarowitz  (conduded 
between  the  (Sennan  emperor  and  the  Porte  in  17 18)  which 
accpiired  him  reputation.  A  recommendation  Crom  ^encke  to 
Trederick  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  proved  worse 
ihan  useless,  aa  GUniher  appeared  at  the  audience  dnmk^  From 
Chat  time  he  led  an  unsettled  and  dissipated  life,  sinking  ever 
deeper  into  the  slough  of  misery,  until  he  died  at  Jeqa  on  the 
15th  of  March  1723,  when  only  in  his  28th  year.  Goethe  pro- 
nounces GUnther  to  have  been  a  poet  in  the  fuUest  sense  of  the 
term<  His  lyric  poems  as  a  whole  give  evidence  of  deep  and 
lively  sensibility,  fine  imagination,  clever  witj  and  a  true  ear  for 
mekidy.  and  rhythm;  but  an  air  of  cynicism  is  mare  or  less 
present  in  most  of  them,  and  dull  or  vulgar  witticisms  ai«;Dot 
infrequently  found  side  by  side  with  the  purest  inspirations  of 
his  genius. 

GOntber's  collected  poems  were  published  ia  four  vQl«mes  (Brcslaa, 
1 723-1 73O.  They  are  also  included  in  vol.  vi.  of  Tittmann's  DetUuka 
Pickter  aes  i/ten  Jahrk.  (Leipzig,  1 874),  and  vol.  Jucxviii.  <rf 
Kurschner's  tfenlsehe  Natierudhtenttir  (tSSjT-  A  pretended  auto- 
biography of  GQnther  appealed  at  Schweldnlts  in  1732,  and  a  life 
of  him  by  Siebrand  at  Leipsig  in  1738.  See  Hoffraana  von  Faller»> 
Icben,  J.  Ck.  Cuntker  (Breslau,  1833) :  O.  Roquette.  Lebem  und  Dickten 
J.  Ck.  (SUntkers  (Stuttgart,  l^n  M.  Kalbeck,  Ntue  Beitrdge  »ur 
'Biograpkiedes  Dieklers  C.CHntker  (Breslau,  1879). 

OOMTHEH  of  SCHWABZBURQ  Ci304- t349)r  Gemiim  king,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  counts  of  Schwarzburg  and  the  younger  son 
of  Henry  VII.,  count  of  Blankenburg.  He  distinguished  himself 
OS  a  soldier,  and  rendered  good  service  tp  the  emperor  Louis  IV., 
on  whose  death  in  1347  he  was  offered  the  German  throne,  after 
It  had  been  refused  by  Edward  III.,  king  of  £ngUtnd«  He  was 
elected  Gennan  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  30th  of  January  1349 
by  four  of  the  electors,  who  were  partisans  of  tbe  house  of  Wiueu- 
bach  and  opponents  of  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  aftcrwacds  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  Charles,  however,  won-  over  many  o^ 
GUnther's  adherents,  defeated  him  at  Eltville,  and  GUnther,  who 
was  now  seriously  ill,  renounced  his  claims  for  the  sum  of  X),ooo 
marks  of  silver.    He  died  three  weeks  afterwards  at  Frankfort, 


ajwl  was  buried  in  the  cathodrld  bfthatdlyt;  wfaco^a  tUlbmfwm 
ereaed  to  his  roemoty  In  tjja. 

See  Graf  U  Otterodt  au  Schafffeabccg.  Gftilher,  Qmfmm  Sekmg%- 
bnrg,  erw&hUer  deulseher  JCAng  (Leipaig,  i86e>;  and  K.  Janoa, 
Dai  KSnigtum  Cunlkers  von  Scnvar^upg  OLeipzig.  1880). 


QUNTRAM,  or  Gontian  (S*t-S9^)t  huig  of  Bnrgiaidy, 
of  the  sons  of  Cloutre  I.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (561)  he 
andvhis  three  brothers  divided  the  Ftankiahttalm  beCweem  then, 
Guntram  receiving  as  his  share  the  valleys  of  the  Satee  aad 
Rhonei  together  with  Beny  wA  thd.taHba  of  Oikaon,  ^nMdk  he 
made  his  capital.  On  the  death  of  Charibst  (367).  he  further 
obtained  the  eitiiatet  of  Baintcs,  Angoidimf  smd  Ptrigaenx. 
During  the  civil  war  which  bn^e  out  between  the  kinsi  of 
Neustriaand  AustrasUi  hi  spdicywaato  tty  tfrfflaintaiii  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  After  the  assMflintUmi  ofSigebcrt  CST5)«  he  teak 
the  youthful  Childehert  Hi  uodct  Ids  protoetion,  ead,  thanks  te 
his  assistance  against  the  Intrigues  of  the  great  lecds,  the  latter 
washable  to  maintain  bis  position  m  Anisttasia.  Alter  the  death 
of  Chilperic  (584)  he  lUOtecQed  the  yming  Oetaiie  IL  ki  the  aaiat 
way,  and  prevented  Childehert  from  aeiifiis  fafti  diainibBa.  His 
course  was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  his  ewn  aoos  had 
died;  consequently,  having  an  inheribaace  at  his  disposal,  he 
was  able  to  offer  it  to  whichever  of  his  afcphewi  he  wished.  The 
danger  to  the  Fraaklsh*  fealn  caused  by  the  ezpcditJoB  of 
Gundobakl  (585)1  and  the  aqxiety  which  wvi  caused  ktas  by  tkt 
revolts  of  th^grMtkxdalaAitsttasiainaUy  decided  him  in  favoer 
of  Childebart*  Ha  Adopted  him  as  his  ion,  aadveoogniaedbim  as 
his  heir  at  the  tnaaty  of  AmfekMt  {587);  h<  also  helped  him  to 
crush  the  great  lords,  cH)edaUy  Ursioa  aad  Bcrtfaeftied,  who  wcic 
conquered  in  U  WoSvre.  Fcom  this  time  eto  he  ceaaed  to  play  a 
prominent  part  In  the  affairs  of  Aavtratia.  He  died  in  593,  and 
Childehert  received  his  inheritance  without  opposttioB.  GiefKy 
of  Tours  is  very  indulgent  to  Ountcam,  who  shewed  htoaaeU  oa 
occasions  geoerojis  towarda  the  chmch;  he  alaiott  always  caUs 
him  "  gftod  king  Gui|tram»"  and  in  hiR  writings  ese  to  he  fooed 
such  phrases  as  "eoed  king  Guatraai  took  as  kit  senrtant  a  oonca* 
bine  Vencranda  "  (Iv.  25);  bat  Gunlrtm  was  really  no  better 
than  the  other  king*  of  his  age;  he  was  <rtfel  aod  lioeatioes. 
putting  his  eibicuiarius  Coado  to  death,,  foe  iaalanre,  bccaaoe  he 
was  suspected  of  having  killed  a  iMfffalo  io  the  Vedgek  He 
moreover  a oowardf  and  went  insiich  ooMtMl  tefrar  of ; 
tion  that  he  always  surrouaded  hiiaaeU  wiAh  a  iqsular  body^ 
guard. 

See  Krasch,  **  Zur  Chrenologie  d«r  nwniwinglschen  KOnige.**  hi 
the  Forsekmngen  W  dentscken  Ceacki^te,  soni.  451*490;  Ulyaw 
Chevalier,  Bio-hihliograpkie  (2nd  cd.),  j.v.  "  Guatfam.'*    (C.  Pf.) 

OUNTUR,  a  town  and  diatria  of  Biitish  India,  io  tbe  hiadcas 
presidency.  The  town  (pop.  In  1901 ,  30^833)  hto  a  station  00  the 
Bellary-Beawada  branch  of  the  Southern  Mahiatta  railway.  It 
is  situated  east  .of  the  Koadavid  hlUs»  and  is  very-  httUhy. 
It  appean  to  have  been  founded  Jn  the  i6ih  cettury^  by  the 
French.  At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Circan  Io  (he  English 
in  1 765,  Guntur  was  speciaUy  exempUd  duong  the  life  of  Baaalat 
Jang,  whose  personal  i<^w  it  was.  io  I3b88iit  came  inio  British 
possession,  the  cession  being  finally  confinned  io  t8i^  It  has 
an  important  trade  in  cotton,  with  peesseaand  gjnniag  lactociciL 
There  is  a  second-grade  ooUege  sappoited  by  the  Ameiicaa 
laiiheran  Mission.  Until  1859,  Guauur  was  the  headquarters  oi 
a  district  of-  the  sane  ^me,;  and  ia  .1904  a  new  Diotkigt  Ot 
GuNTua  was  constituted,  coveciag  teoitoiy  which  till  then  had 
been  divided  between  Kistoa  and  NcUoce.  Area,  5733  sq.  m. 
Tbe  population  on  this  area  in  1901  was  i»49^35*  The  district 
is  bcninded  on  the  £.  aod  N.  by  the  river  hUstaa;  io  the  W.  a 
considerable  part  of  the  boundary  is  foin^  by  the  Guodlakanima 
river.  The  greater  part  consists  of  a  fertile  plain  irrigated  by 
canals  from  the  Kistpa,  and  producing  cotton,  rice  and  other 
crops. 

GUPTA,,  an  empire  and  dynasty  of  oortheio  India,  which 
lasted  from  about  a«o.  3 jo,  to  480.  The  dynasty  was  fooiided  by 
Chandragupta  L,  who  most  not  be  confounded  with  his  famnei 
predecessor  Chandragupta  Mauiya.  He  ga;ve  his  name  to  the 
Gupta  era,  which  continued  ia  uk  for  severM  ceatttrica»  dating 
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from  the  96th  of  Febi\iary,  A.b.  390.  Chand^gupto  ma  soe- 
Meded  by  Sunudragupu  (c.  ajk  3x6-375)1  oae^f  tlie  groatttt 
of  Indian  kings,  wbo  eonquered  nearly  the  whole  of  India,  and 
whose  aUiancet  extended  from  the  Oxus  to  Ceylon;  but  kit 
name  was  at  one  time  entirely  loet  lio  Wfitoiy,  and  has  only 
beet)  teoowred  of  recent  yean  frott  coins  and  inscriptioaa.  Hte 
empire  rivalled  that  of  Asolea,  extending  from-  the  Hogii  on  the 
cast  to  the  Jumna  and  Chambal  on  the  west,  and  from  ikt  foot  of 
the  Htaalayas  on  the  Boitb  to  the  Kerbudda  on  the  wuth.  flii 
son  Chandragupta  II.  (c.  a.d.  375*415)  was  aho  known  aa  Vikm* 
Maditya  (q.v.),  and  seems  to  have  been  theoriginalof  themythlcal 
Hindu  king  of  that  name.  About  388  he  oOMiuered  the  Saka 
satiapof  Surashtra  (KatMawar)  and  penetraiM  to  the  Arabian 
Sea.  Hia  administration  is  described  in  the  work  of  Pa-hlen> 
the  esrliest  Chinese  pMgrim,  who  visited  India  fn  'a.d.  405^11. 
Pauliputra  was  th«  capiul  of  the  dynasty,  but  Ajodhya  seems  to 
have  been  iontetimes  used  by  both  Samodragupla  and  Chandra- 
gupta II.  tts  the  headqoarteR  of  government.  The  Gum 
dynasty  appears  to  have  foster^  a  Kvival  of  Brahmaniam  at  thb 
expense  of  Buddhism,  and  to  have  given  an  Impuho  to  art  ttnd 
literatute.  -The  golden  age  of  the  empire  lasted  fiom  «.d^  330 1» 
4S5>  begimitng  to  decline  after  the  litterdate.  WbenSkaodaguptA 
came  to  the  tliwne  in  455,  India  was  threatened  with  an  im^tioa 
of  the  White  Huns,  on  whom  he  inflicted  a  severe  defdit,  fli«i 
saying  his  kingdom  for  a  time;  but  about  470  the  White  Itena 
(see  EPKiiMixrss)  returned-  to  the  attack,  and  the  empire  waa 
graduaHy  destroyed  by  their  repeated  inroads.  When  ^anda- 
gupta  died  about  480,  the  Gupta  etnpire  came  to  an  end>  bat  the 
dynasty  continued  to  rule  in  the  eastern  provtaces  for  several 
generations.  The  last  kaown  prince  of  the  imperial  line  of 
Gaptas  was  Kamaragupta  II.(e,  535),  after  whom  it  passed  **  by 
sa  obsciire  transition  "  into  a  dynasty  of  eleven  Gupta  prinecs* 
known  as  "  the  laMr  Guptaa  «f  Magadha,"  who  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  merely  local  rulers  of  Magadha.  Oile  of 
thera,  however,  Adityasena, 'alter  the  death  of  the  paramount 
sovereign  in  648,  asterted  bis  independence.  The  last  known 
Gupta  king  was  Jivfcagapca  II:,  wbo  reigned  eariy  in  the  8th 
century.  .  About  the  m(dd|&ofthecenturyMtgadha passed  under 
the  sway  of  the  Pal  kings  of  Bengal 

See  J,  F.  Fleet,  Ca^  hucritttmB  (t888>;  afiAViaetot  A.'Smlth, 
TU  Early  History  pjAnduk  (and  ed.|  Oxlord,  I908>«  pp.  ^*a99« 

OORA,  EUOBN  (i84>-x9o6),  German  tinger,  was  bont  near 
Saatt  in  Bohemia,  and  educated  at  first  for  the  career  of  a  phintec 
at  Vienna  and  Munich;  bull  Utter,  developing  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  he  took  up  singing  and  studied  it  at  the  Mdnidr  Cciinerva- 
torium.  In  1865  he  made  his  d^but  at  the  Munich  ijpera,  and  in 
the  foUoadng  years  he  gained  the  highest  reputataon  in  Germany, 
being  engaged  principally  at  Leipeig  till  1876  and  then  at  Ham- 
burg till  1883.  He  sang  in  1876  in  the  Ring  at  BayreUtlk,  and  was 
Cemous  for  -his  Wftgnerian  r6les}  and  Ma  Hans  Sachs  in  M^ttste^'' 
singtr,  as  performed  in  London  in  t88a,  was- magnificent.  In 
Uter  years  he  showed  the  perfection  of  art  in  hissiogingdf  German 
lieier,    HediedinBavaHaontheidthof  Augiflit  tQolS.  ■  * 

QURDA8PUR,  a  town  and  district  Of  British  India,  in  the 
Lahore  division  of  the.  Punjab.  The  town,  had  a  population 
i&  1901  of  5^764.  It  has  a  fort  (now  containing  a  Brahman 
monastery) -which  was  fatuous  for  the  dege  it  sustained  in  iftt 
from  the  Moguls.  The  Sikh  leaden  Banda,  was  only  reduoed  by 
itarvation,  when  he  and  bis  men  were  tortured  to  death  after 
capituUiing. 

The  Dis  i-Kicr  comprises  an  area  of  1 889  8(|.  m.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  native  states  of  Ksshmir  and  Chamba,  on  iSie  £« 
by  Kangra  district  and  the  river  Beas,  on  the-S^W.  by  Amritsas 
district,  and  on  the  W.  by  Sialkot,  and  occupies  the  Submontane 
poriion  of  the  Bari  Doab,  or  tract  between  the  Beas  and  the 
^vi.  An  imrusive  spur  of  the  British  dominkMM  ruhs  north- 
ward  into' the  k>wer  Himalayan  ranges,  to  indude  the  mountain 
Mnatarhim  of  Dalhousle,  7687  ft.  above  sea-levd.  This  station, 
whldi  hu  a  large  iluctuating  population  during  the  warmer 
"'OMhs,  crt>wtts  the  most  westeriy  shoulder  of  a  ttagnlfloent 
snowy  range,  the  Dbaoladhar,  between  which  and  th«  plain  two 
">^<«Maogea  intervwM^  -  Btk>w  the  hittsBtrstfihea  a-pictttrcsqrM 


and  undolasing  plateau  oo^^eftd'wlth  abundant  timber,  made 
green  by  a  copk>u8  rainfall,  and  ^itratered  by  the  streams  of  the 
Bari  Doab,  arhich,  diverted  by  dams  and  embankments,  ndir 
empty  their  waten  Into  the  Bees  directly,  in  order  that  their 
chaanelS  may  not  interfere  with  the  Bari  Doab  canal,  'tht 
district  contains  several  large  jhUs  or  swampy -tekes,  and  is 
famous  for  its  snlpe^ootlng.  It  is  hbtorically  ^portant  in 
oonnealon  with  the  rise  of  the  Sikh  confederacy;  The  whole  of 
the  I^fnjab  was  then  distribiited  among  the  Sikh  chiefs  who 
tribmphed  ever  the  Imperial  governors.  In  the  course  of  a  fe# 
years,  how^ever,  the  maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  ac<ruired  aft  tht 
territory  -whkh  those  chiefs  had  held.  Psthankot  and  the 
tei^hbouring  villages  in  the  plain,  together  with  the  whole  hill 
portion  of  die  district,  formed  part  of  ttie,axea  c^ed  bv  the 
Sikhs  to  the  British  after  the  first  S&h  war  Ih  1846.  In 
186^,  after  receiving  One  or  two  additibrts,  the  district  was 
brought  into  its  present  shape.  In  1901  the  populatbti  was 
94<'>334>  showing  a  sfight  decrease,  tompared  with  an  increase  of 
15%' in  the  previous  decaile.  A  branch  of  the  North-Westem 
railway  runs  through  the' district.  The  largest  town  and  chief 
commercial  centre  is  Batala.  There  are  Important  woollen  mills 
at  Dhariwal,  and  besides  their  products  the  district  exports 
totton,  suAT,  grain  and  oil^seeds. 

O0ROA6||,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  t)elhi 
diviUon  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  (pop.  in  x^oi,  4765)  Is  the 
headquarters  of  the  district,  but  is  otherwise  unimjpoTtant.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  1984  sq.  m.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  ^f.  by 
Rohtak.  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  portions  of  the  Alwar,  Nabba 
and  Jind  native  states,  on  the  S.  by  the  Muttra  district  of  the 
United  Provinces,  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Jumna  and  on  the  N.B. 
by  Delhi.  It  comprises  the  sotithernmoit  corner  of  the  Punjab 
preMnce,  stretching  away  from  th^  level  plain  towards  the  hills 
of  Rajputana.  Two  low  rocky  ranges  enter  its  borders  from  the 
south  and  run  northward  in  a  bare  and  unshaded  mass  toward 
the  plain  country.  East  of  the  'western  ridge  the  valley  is  wide 
itn'd  open,  extending  to  the  bstnks  of  the  Jumna.  To  the  west 
lies  the  subdivision  of  Rewari,  consisting  of  a  sandy  plain  dottfid 
with  isolated  hiUa.  Numeroua  torrents  cany  o9  the  drainage 
from  the  upland  ra^es,  and  the  most  in^portant  among  them 
empty  themselves  at  last  into  the  Najafgaxh^ibi/.  This  swajnpy 
lake  nes  to  the  east  of  the  civil  station  ofGurgaon,  and  stxetchai 
long.anns  into  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Delhi  and  Rohtak« 
Salt  is  manufactured  in  wells  at  several  vQlagea.  The  soiAeraJl 
products  are  iron  ore,  ^pper  ore,  plumbago  and  ochre.    > 

In  i8q3  Gurgaon  district  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
after  Lord  Lake's  conquests.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in 
May  1857,  the  nawab  of  Fanikhnagar,  the  principal  £euda|tory,pf 
the  district,  rose  in-  rebellion.  The  Meos  and  many  Rajput 
families  followed  his  example.  A  faithful  native  officer  preserved 
the  public  buildings  and  records  at  ReWaH  from  destruction; 
but  with  this  exception,  British  authority  became  extinguished 
for  a  time  throughout  Gurgaon.  After  the  fall  of  the  rebel 
capital,  a  force  marched  into  the  district  and  either  captured  or 
dispersed  the  leaders  of  rebellion.  The  territory  of  thenikwab  was 
confiscated  onlocount  of  his  participation  in  the  Mutiny.'  •  Civil 
administration  was  resumed  under  orders  from  the  Punjab 
government,  to  wMch  province  the  district  waa  formally  annexed 
on  the  final  pacification  of  the  country.  The  population  in  1901 
waa  746,208,  showing  an  increase  of  xx%  in  tbe  dteade.  The 
largest  town  and  chief  trade  centre  is  Rewari.  The  district  is 
now  traversed  by  several  lines  of  railway,  and  irrigation  is 
provided  by  the  Agra  canal.  The  chief  trade  is  in  cereals,  but 
hardware  is  also  exported.  ; 

O'UmtHA  (pronounced  |4«ri(t;  from  Sans.  gd«,  a- cow,  and 
r4k9,  to  pibtect),  the  ruling  Hindu  race  in  Nepal  (f.e.).  The 
Gurkhas,  or  Gurkhalfs,  cUdm  descent  ttom  the- rajas  of  CMior  in 
Rajpnttfna.  Wl»en-  driven  out  of  their  own  oouniry  by  th« 
Mahommedan  itivasloiii,  they  took  refuge  in  the  hilly  districts 
about' Rumaon,  whence  they  gradually  invaded  the  bomtryM 
the  eastward  as  far' as  Gttrkha,  Noakote  and  ultimately  to  the 
valley  of  Iilepal  and  even  Sikkim.  They  were  stopped  by  the 
in  an  attempl  to  push  aeufh,  and  the  tMtkXj  of  Begitiliy 
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which  OHlid  ihc  GoriUu  W*i  of  1814,  difiiiildy  liioilcd  ihcir 
Ucritorial  granih.  Tbt  Guikbu  of  the  praent  dty  tcmun 
Bindiu  by  leligion,  but  ihow  in  ihcii  ippeuuice  1  lUonf 
Adjniiture  of  Mongoliis  Uood.  They  puie  jfilfndid  iofuiuy 
■oldicT3,  uhI  by  AfreciDcnE  wiCb  their  gnvemnent  tbout  io,oeo 
hive  been  lecruiled  toe  the  Gurkha  repmenu  of  the  Indian  army. 
As  a  rule  Ihey  are  boldi  eadurinx,  faithful,  frank,  indepcDcleDt 
and  Klf-relignt.  They  iapitt  otber  OrientaLi,  but  admin  and 
fraleiBiu  with  Eurepeuu,  nhcoe  tails  in  ipoit  and  «ar  ibey 
•hiH.  They  strongly  ie»nble  the  Japanese,  but  are  of  a 
tlurdiir  build.  Their  oBlionil  HeapoD  is  The  knhi,  a  heavy 
curved  knife,  which  Lhey  um  for  every  potsiUe  puipoK. 

Sec  OipL  Eden  Vauiiun.  SMii  on'  like  CwUu  [1B9B] ;  aAd  P. 
D.  Bonarin,  TiK  Fitluitt  Aifu  ef  Inia  (1899J. 

OnRHALL,  WlLUUf  (1617-1679),  English  author,  was  born 
in  1617  at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk.     He  »u  educated  at  the  free 
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nquired  by  the  Act  of  ITiiironnily,  and  on  this  account  he  wai 
the  lubject  of  a  libcUoua  attack,  published  in  1665.  en li lied 
CmHBHl-Rrninaicak  Dtipntu  Aptstala.  He  died  on  the  iilb 
of  Ociober  1679.  Gutnall  ii  knownbybisCjtriiiuii  in  Cin>i^c;< 
Amour,  publiditd  in  three  volumes,  cbied  j6ss,  1658  and  i56i. 
It  coDiIsli  of  a  series  of  Krmans  on  the  latter  portion  of  the  6th 
chapter  of  EphcsLuis,  and  it  desciibed  as  a  "  maguine  from 
whence  the  Christian  is  fuiniahed  wilh  spiritual  atnu  for  the 
baltlc,  bdped  on  with  his  armour,  and  taught  the  uw  of  his 
weaiwni  logelbcr  with  ihe  happy  issue  of  the  whole  war." 
Tlbe  work  is  mare  practical  than  theological;  and  its  quaint 
fancy,  graphic  and  pointed  style,  tod  its  fervent  religious  (one 
lender  ii  6lil!  popular  with  some  readers. 

Sec  also  ^i  /■gtiry  i<U»  llit  Lijt  0/  Ou  Ba.  W.  Cknull.  by 
H.  M'Keon  (1S10I,  and  a  bioGiaphicil  InlioductioD  by  Bishop  RrUi 
to  Ihe  Ckniian  in  Comphu  Armcmr  CiHs). 

flUBHARD  (Trltla),  a  genus  of  Gsbes  fDrmlng  a  grtnp  of  Ihe 
Hnuly  of  "  mailed  chnts  "  {Trigliiar),  and  eaaSy  recogoiied  by 
three  deuched  tinger-like  appendages  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  by  their  larje,  angular,  bony  head,  the  aides  of  which  are 
protected  by  strong,  hard  and  tough  bones.  The  pectoral 
appendages  are  provided  with  strong  nerves,  and  serve  not  only 
aa  organs  of  locomotion  when  Ihe  fish  moves  on  the  bottom,  but 
tha  as  Orgcna  of  touch,  by  which  it  defecis  small  anrmkis  on 
which  It  feeds.  Cumardi  are  coast-fahes,  genenHy  disttifauted 
over  the  ttoi^cal  ind  lempente  areas;  of  the  forty  apeda 
bwwn  six  occnt  on  the  coast  of  Great  BriitiD,  vk.  the  red 

T>i(fa  fifnnicgjuMH. 
fumard  (7.  ^i),ibe streaked  gurnard  {r.JiKataJ.lheaapphiiina 
timaid  ( 7.  Mniiids),  the  grey  gumaid  (T.  (iinwJ)if),dMp>P<r 
(r.  tyra)  aad  iIh  lor«-fiaaed  gunard  ( T.  eixura  or  T,  luctrtmi. 
Altboulll  Kvci  (ouod  vtij  (ai  from  the  coast,  gurnards  descend 
10  deiKha  cl  itvenl  hundred  (aihowsi  and  aa  ibey  are  bottom- 
SA  tbqr  an  cautfal  chiefly  by  means  of  Ibc  trawL  Not  rarely, 
kawcwtr,  tiwy  mar  he  wen  SiMtiag  on  the  sutfice  ol  ttie  water, 
wiUi  thdi  bind,  fiady  colouKd  pectoral  fins  spread  out  like 
MB.  Id  *«iy  yMVg  fiahea,  wUch.abouod  la  cotaiu  locaUiIc* 
«atkirciia«tin.thBB«lhaof  AugiiMaaiiSepKinbK.lliepscUnll 


ate  comparatively  much  ionser  than  in  the  tiMt,  extendiat  U 
the  eod  of  the  body;  tbey  an  beautifully  coloured  and  iiepl 
Mpanded,  the  lltllo  Sihes  lookint  tike  buiterOies.  Whea  ouighi 
anid  Ukea  out  of  the  water,  gucaards  emit  •  gruniiBC  nrar, 
which  is  ptoduced  by  the  vibraiioDi  of  «  rfisphrigm  itiisated 
inansvtmdy  actou  the  cavity  oI  the  bladder  and  psfcnied  ia 
the  antrb  Hii  grunting  noiae  gave  risa  to  tliB  baxie  "  gur-. 
nard,"  which  1>  probat^  an  adaplalioa  «  vaiiatieii  vt  the  Fi. 
pigunf,  grumbler,  cl,  ibc  Fi.  ptuUm,  gunmnl,  fiom  trwmia, 
and  Get.  ^'nrrjiitik     Their  fleah  is  very  while,  £im  Bad  whole- 


OtJSHBT,  the  n 
baBkemaod  mcrchi 

lord  of  Gounuy,  a. 


■   -  ,m  •  •  " 


of  (ha  Norman  noUoBan  wl 
(be  ConqtMror  (o  Fnglaivl.  lAige  gnata  ol  land  woe 
made  to  Hu^  ck  Gsumay  in  NaifaJk  and  SuO^  and  Norwich 
hu  since  that  time  been  the  beadquarten  ol  lb*  faMily,  the 
majority  td  whom  wen  Quakert.  Here  in  ITTO  tlie  bnUieo 
John  Bad  Henry  Guingr  iMiadad  a  bankiog-hmK,  the  huaincit 
paiaincini77BtaBeaiy'a(Oa,Banla(tGuney.  On  tin  death  ol 
Baitlett  Gunwy  in  iSei  the  baak  became  (he  ptapeny  of  kii 
three  couiint,  ol  whom  Jobm  CvUie¥  (ifja-iSog)  wan  (br  moM 
TiDnarkable.  One  of  bis  danghlen  was  £li«abnh  Fry;  anMha 
Durried  Sir  Thomas  Fowett  Buitoa.  CMUaiowMe  waeJOMni 
JoBN  Gdrnev  (1788-1847),  a  wcil-kaaWB  philaubiefnl  ol  the 
day;  anothei,  SuitiEL  CintiBir  (1716-1856)  —r"-*  o*  his 
father^  death  the  coatrol  of  the  Nonvieh  bnik.  Samtid  Can^ 
alto  (oak  over  about  the  Hune  tinM  the  cooml  of  llw  Loodaa  U)- 
btaking  buiinos  tl  Riduidm,  Ovtrend  k  CBnpMy>  ia  *bi(h 
be  wai  aheidy  a  partner.    This  bndaets  ! 


itidf  eUiraly  10 

bills.  This,  ai  lint  line,  novel  iika  pioved  an  imtant  mcma 
The  title  rf  the  £rm  was  aitiiaqDaally  ihanfed  to  Ovcnad. 
Curwy  &  Caapi^'i  and  for  laity  ycua  it  waa  (heigfeaicst 
ditcouatiotHMiso  in  the  wertd.  Daring  llw  *"— ^'  crtsia  «f 
1815  Overend,  Gwney  &  Conplay  wen  abk  lb  ttake  ilMxt 
kMnstaaunyotberbaiiken.  the  boose  Indeed  beoacwkDOWD  at 
"  thabenktn'  baakn,"  and  stcnrednnny  of  the  previous  cBena 
oltheBankafSnglasd.  SamDel  GttiDey  died  la  1856.  Hawis 
a  aaa  of  very  chantabie  diipat)lioa.ud  dnilitg  the  ktteiyoa 
ol  hia  life  <haiiublB  and  phUeaihropic  aBdcrlJdunn  (baoM 
maH]t»iiiBd  his  alUalion.    la  .iSfij  the  biwacsa  af  OvertBd. 

cialroLi  waiMWeneil' into  a  joini  Mock  company,  bw  in  iHt 

tbe  firm  sMpeoded  paynefit  with 

■ntUioBiltariiBg. 

OUSNEY.  BDMiniD  (iS47-iaSS).  E 
bdrn  at  Uenbam,  ncv  WaliMHoii-ThanKa,  on  {be  ijtd  U  March 
1B4T.  He  waa  edacaled  at  Blackheath  and  at  Trinity  Calkge. 
Cambridge,  wbenheteoh  a  high  place  in  the  cluneal  liipoa  and 
obtained  a  leliowiUp.  Biavork  iar  the  Kheda  waa  daac.  lays 
his  Irlend  F.  W.  H.  Ityoa, "  in  thenlsvalaof  hit  pmcllce  on  the 

piano."  Dlsiuii&d  .with  Ih  own  eia     

he  wrote  Tkt  Pemr  tf  Snaad  (1S80),  ai 

of  musir.  He  ibcB  11' 

ing,  devoting  faimsill  _ 

lUo  be  passed  iba  wcoDd  ttS.  Cimhrii^  exeiatetkn  in  Ibc 
tciuce  oi  Ihe  healing  prafcaioa.  Theee  atndie*,  and  Us  gteal 
kigical  powcn  and  palience  in.  the  invCKipaaB  ol  evMeace,  be 
devoted  Ut  lU(  outlying  hoU  of  p«ycbolo«y  wUch  Is  caAcd 
"  Psychical  KcMaKh."  He  asked  whether,  aauaivenalunditiea 
dedaies,  there  ii-an  nne^red  regloo  al  humea  hnrity  inne- 


libeie  1*  lucb  1  region  ft  wa»pan  ol  I  he  >ys(tm  SlUegil  to  dednic. 
and  the  suhjaci  had  baa  matapl^nkaUy  inatedfty  TIirtmHa. 
ScbopcnhuM,  DnXxrl,  Btatttm  «ad  olhoo.  aa  the  philoaatby 
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of  the  Unconscious  or  Subcooscions:  But  Gwwy*%  pucpote  ms 
to  approach  tbesubject  by  observatiDa  and  expcmBBiit,«speciaUy 
in  the  lypnotk  fidd,  wharaaa.  vague  and  iU-«ttcrted  aaccdotct 
bad  hitherto  been  the  staple  of  the  evidence  of  meUphyskifuiB* 
The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  investigate  whatever  facts  n^ 
give  a  colour  of  truth  to  the  ancient  belief  in  the  persistence  of  the 
conscious  human  personality  after  the  death  of  the  body,  iihe 
Joseph  Glanvill'Sr  the  natural  bentof  Gurney's  mind  wasscepticaL 
Both  thought  the  current  and  traditional  reports  of  suprrnormal 
occurrences  suggestive  and  worth  investigating  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  scientific  observation,  and  inquisition  into  evidence 
at  &rst  hand.  But  the  method  of  Curney  was,  of  course,  much 
more  strict  than  thAt  of  the  author  iAS«ddiuismus  Tnumpkalms, 
and  ic  included  hypnotic  and  other  experiments  unknown  to 
Clanvill.  Gumey  began  at  what  he.latcr  saw  waathe  wrong  end 
by  studying,  with  Myers,  the  "  stances  Vof  professedspiritualistlc 
*'  mediums  "  (1874-1878).  Little  but  detection  of  imposture 
came  of  this,  but  an  impression  was  left  that  the  subject  ought 
not  to  be  abandoned.  In  i88a.the  Society  for  Fsychisal  Research 
was  founded,  (See  Ps yciqcal  RsssAnca.)  Paid  mediums  were 
discarded,  at  least  for  the  time,  and  eiperiments  were  made  in 
*'  thought-transference  **  and  hypnotism.  Personal  evidence  as 
to  uninduced  hallucinations  was  also  coUected«  The  first  results 
are  embodied  in  the  volumes  of  FhaiUasmM  ofikeUving^  a  vast 
collection  (Podmore,  Myers  and  Gurney),  and-  in  Quxney's 
remarkable  essay,  Hallncinaiums.  The  chief  cooaequence  was 
to  fumbh  evidence  for  the  process  caUed  '*  telepathy,"  involving 
the  provisional  hypothesb  that  one  human  mind  can  affect 
another  through  no  recognised  channel  of  sense*  The  fact  was 
supposed  to.  be  established  by  the  experiments  chronicled  in  the 
P/0C€cditigs  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  tUseonh^  and  it  was 
argued  that  similar  experiences  occurred  spontaneously,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  many  recorded  instances  of "  deathbed  wraiths  " 
among  civUised  and  savage  races.  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i. 
chapter  ».,  especially  pp.  449-450,  1873.  Lang,  Mahing  of 
ReHgiotif  pp.  120-124,  1898.)  The  dying  man  is  supposed 
to  convey  the  hallucination  of  his  presence  as  one  living 
person  experimentally  conveys  his  thought  to  another,  by 
"  thought  -  transference.''  Gurney's  hypnotic  experiments, 
marked  by  great  exactiUss,  patience  and  Ingenuity,  were  uiuler« 
Ukicn  in  s885>j88&  Their  tendency  was,  in  Myers's  words, 
"  to  prove--so  far  as  any  one  opemtor's  experience  in  this  protean 
subject  csn  be  held  to  prove  mttything—-that  there  is  sometimes, 
in  the  induction  of  hypnotic  phenomena,  some  agency  at  work 
which  is  neither  ordimry  nervous  stimulation  (monotonous  or 
sudden)  nor  suggestion  conveyed  by  any  ordinary  channel  to  the 
subject's  mind." .  These  resolts,  if  accepted,  of  coarseoorroborate 
the  idea  of  telepathy.  (See  Gurney, "  Hypnotism  and  Telepathy," 
Proceedings S.P,R,  vol.  iv.)  Experimeatsby  MM.  Gib^rt, Janet, 
Richet,  H6ricourt'and  othen  are  cited  as  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  Other  experiments  dealt  with  "  the  relation  of  the 
memory  in  the  hypnotic  state  to  the  memory  in  another  hypnot  ic 
state,  and  of  both  to  the  normal  or  waking  memory."  The  result 
of  Gurney's  labours,  cut  short  by  his  eariy  death,  was  to  raise  and 
strengthen  the  presumption  that  there  exists  an  unexplored 
region  of  human  faculty  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by 
science  as  if  the  belief  in  it  were  a  mere  survival  of  savage  supers 
stitton.  Rather,  it  appears  to  have  furnished  the  expcrienccf 
which,  misinterpreted,  are  expressed  in  traditional  beliefs. 
That  Gurney  was  credulous  and  easily  imposed  upon  those  who 
knew  him,  and  knew  his  penetrating  humour,  cannot  admit; 
nor  is  the  theory  likely  to  be  maintained  by  those  whom  bias 
does  not  prevent  from  studying  with  care  his  writings.  In  con* 
troversy  "  he  delighted  in  replying  with  easy  courtesy  to  attacks 
envenomed  with  that  odium  plus  quam  theoiogieum  which  the 
very  allusion  10  a  ghost  or  the  human  soul  seems  In  some  philo- 
sophers to  inspire."  In  discussion  of  themes  unpopular  and 
obscure  Gumey  displayed  the  highest  tact,  patience,  good 
temper,  humour  and  acuteoess.  There  never  was  a  more  dis- 
interested student.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  music  and  his 
psychological  writings,  he  was  the  author  of  Terlium  Quid 
h^j),  s.  collecrionrof  essays,  oo  the  wholes  protest  against  one- 


sided ideas  and  methods  of  diKussioa.  He  died  at  Brighton  oq 
ajrd  June  <888,  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  narcotic 
flaedicine.  (A.  L.) 

CURWOOD,  JOHN  (k79o-x845)>  British  soldier,  htgn  hU 
career  in  a  merchant's  office,  but  soon  obtained  an  ensigncy  m 
the  sand  (x8o8).  With  his  regiment  he  served  in  the  "  Light 
Division  "  of  Wellington's  army  throughout  the  earlier  Penin- 
sular campaigns,  and  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (19th  Jan.  x&xs)  he 
led  one  of  the  forlorn  hopes  and  was  severely  wounded.  For  bis 
gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  WeUisgton  presented  Curwood 
with  the  sword  of  the  French  governor  oi  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  A 
little  later,  transferring  to  the  9th  Light  DragoonSk  he  was  made 
brigade-major  to  the  Guards'  cavalry  which  had  just  arrived  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  war  heaerved  as  btigado- 
major  to  Lambert's  brigade  of  the  sixth  infantry  division,  and 
was  present  at  the  various  aaions  in  which  that  division  played 
a  conspicuous  part—the  Nivelle,  the  Nivc,  Grthes  and  Toulouse. 
At  Watedoo  Captain  Gurwood  was  for  the  third  time  severely 
wounded*  In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  peace  he  was  pro- 
moted up  to  the  grade  of  lieut*-«alonel,  and  in  1841  beouae 
brevet«colonol*  He  was  for  many  years  the  duke  of  Wdlington's 
private  seccetary,  and  was  entrtisted  by  him  with  the  coUectioa 
and  editing  of  tht  Wellimgfam  DespaUha,  which  occupied  Gur- 
wood from  ji8^  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  work  is  a  tnonument 
of  industrious  skiU,  and  earned  its  author  a  Civil  List  Pension  of 
iCsoo.  But  overwork  and  the  effects  of  his  wouodshad  broken 
his  health,  and  he  committed,  suicide  on  Christmas  day  1845^ 
Ho  was  a  C«B.  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

6USIiA«  or.  Gusu,  an  andent  stringed  instrument  still  in  use 
among  the  SUvoaic  races.  The  mddiem  Servian  gusia  is  a  kind 
of  tanbur  (see  PaMOintA),  consisting  of  a  round,  ooncave  body 
oovered  with  a  parchment  soundb«irdf  there  is  but  one  hors»> 
hair  string,  and  the  peg  for  tunhig  It  is  inserted  in  oriental  fashion 
in  the  back  of  the  head.  The  gusla  is  played  with  a  primitive 
bow  called  goudaloi.  The  gomslars  or  blind  bards  of  Servia  ami 
Croatia  use  it  to  accompany  their  chants.  C  G.  Anton*  men^ 
tioRS  an  instrument  of  that  name  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon 
strung  with  eighteen  strings  in  use  among  the  Tateca.  Prosper 
Mcrim^e*  has  taken  the  guala  as  the  title  for  a  book  of  Servian 
poems,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected  by  him  amoog 
the  peasants,  but  which  are  thought  to  have  been  Inspired  by  tl» 
Viaggip  in  Dalmasia  of  Alberto  Fortis. 

Among  the  Russians,  the  gusli  is  an  instrument  of  a  different 
type,  a  kind  of  psaltery  having  five  or  more  strings  stretched 
across  a  fiat,  shallow  soUnd<hest  in  the  shape  of  a  wing.  •  In  the 
gusli  the  strings,  of  graduated  length,  are  attached  to  little  ruils 
or  pins  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  they  are  wound  over  a  rod 
having  screw  attachments  for  increasing  and  slackening  the 
tension.  There  is  no  bridge  to  determine  the  vibraiing  length  of 
the  strings.  The  body  of  the  instrxiinent  is  shaped  roughly  like 
the  tail  of  the  grand  piano,  folbwing  the- line  of  the  strings;  the 
longest  being  at  the  left  of  the  instrument.  Matthew  Guthrie 
gives  an  illusuation  of  the  gusli.'  (K.  S.) 

GUSTAVUS  L  ERIKSSON  (149^x560),  king  of  Sweden,  was 
bom' at  his  mother's  estate  at  Lindholm  on  Ascension  Bay  1496. 
He  came  of  a  family  which  had  shone  conspicuously  in  15th- 
century  politics,'  though  it  generally  took  the  anti-national i^ei 
His  father,  Erik  Johansson  of  Rydboholm,  *'  a  merry  and  jocose 
gentleman,"  but,  hke  all  the  Swedish  Vasas,  liable  to  sudden 
iuco  gosts  of  teinper,  was  one  of  the  senators  who  voted  for  the 
deposition  of  Anhb^op  Trolle,  at  the  rihsdcg  of  15x7  (see 
Sweden,  History),  for  which  act  of  patriotisra  he  lost  his  head. 
Gustavus's  mother^  Cecilia  MInsditur,  was  ckwely  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  great  Stare  family.  Gustavus's  youtbfiil 
experiences  impressed  him  with  a  life-long  distrust  of  eveiythlng 
Danish.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  hts 
cousin  Sten  Sture.    At  the  battle  of  BrKnnkyrka,  when  Sture 

'  Ersle  Linien  oines  Vtrsueks  Hber  don  Ursprung  dor  olten  Stomn 
(Leipsig.  I78j-I789).p.  145. 

*  l^  ousta,  ou  choix  do  poislos  lyri^ues  recueillies  dans  la  Daliiuitie, 
la  Bosnie,  la  Croatie,  Gfc.  (Paris,  iSa?). 

^  Dissertations  sur  les  anti^Uis  do  Rmssio  ($t  Petenbutg.  X79S)' 
pi.  ti.  No.  9f  p.  31. 
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defeated  Cfiristian  II.  of  Denm.irk.thef  young  Gustavus  bore  the 
governor's  standard,  aitd  in  the  sante  year  ( t  s  18)  he  was  delivered 
with  five  other  noble  youths  as  a  hostage  to  King  Christian,  who 
treacherously  carried  him  prisoner  to  DenmaHc.  He  ^as 
detained  for  twelve  months  in  the  island  fortress  of  KaKV,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Jutland,  'but  contrived  to  escape  to  LQbeck  in 
September  15 19.  There  he  found  an  asylum  till  the  ^oth  of  May 
1520.  when  he  chartered  a  ship  to  Kalmar,  one  of  the  few  Swe<fish 
fortresses  which  held  out  against  Christian  II. 
-  It  was  while  hunting  near  Lake  Mftlar  that  the  news  of  the 
Stockholm  masMcro  was  brought  to  him  by  a  peasant  fresh  from 
the  capital,  who  toki  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  price  had  been 
set  upon  his  head.  In  his  extremity,  Gustavus  saw  only  one 
way  of  deliverance,  anappeal  for  help  to  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  the 
dales.  How  the  dalesmen  set  Gustavus  on  the  thn>ne  and  bow 
he  and  they  finally  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Sweden  (1521-1523) 
is  elsewhere  recorded  (sco  SwixicN:  Hisiary).  But  his  worst 
troubles  only  begaft  after  his  coronation  on  the  6th  of  June  1523. 
The  financial  position  of  the  crown  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  problems  demanding  solution,  for  upon  that  evekything  else 
depended.  By  releasing  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Denmark,  Gustavus  had  made  the  free  independent  development 
Of  Sl^eden  a  possibility.  It  was  for  him  to  realise  thaCpossibi(ity« 
JP'irsc  of  all,  order  had  to  be  evolv«d  from  the  duos  in  which 
Sweden  bad  been  plunged  by  the  disruption  of 'the  Union;  and 
the  shortest,  perhaps  the  only,  way  thereto' was  to  restore  the 
royal  authority,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  ninety  years. 
But  an  effective  reforming  monarchy  must  stand  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis;  and  the  usual  revenues  of  the  ciowit,  always 
Inadequate,  were  so  diminished  that  they  did  not  cover  half  the 
daily  expenses  olf  govcramcot.  Mew  taxes  could  only  be  imposed 
with  extreme  caution,  while  the  country  was  still  bleeding  from 
the  wounds  of  a  long  war.  And  men  were  wanted  even  more 
than  monQT.  The  lack  of  capable,  trustworthy  administrators 
in  Sweden  was  grievous.  The  whole  burden' of  government 
weighed  exclusively  on  the  shoulders  of  the  new  king,  a  young 
man  of  seven  ai^d  twenty.  Half  his  time  was  taken  up  in 
travelling  from  one  end  of  the  kingclom  to  the  other,  and  doing 
purely  clerical  work  for  want  of  competent  assistance.  We  can 
form  some  idea  of  his  difficulties  i^hea  we  leaxn  that,  in  1533,  he 
could  not  send  an-  ambassador  to  LUbeck  because  not  a  single 
man  in  his  council,  except  himself,  knew  German.  It  was  this 
lack  «l  native  talent  which  compelled  Gustavus  frequently  to 
employ  the  services  of  foreign  adventurers  like  fiexent  von 
Mehlbn,  John  von  Hoja,  Konrad  von  Pyby  and  others. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Gustavus'a  many  anxieties  that  he  had 
constantly  to  be  on  the  watch  lest  a  formidable  democratic  rival 
should  encroach  on  his  prerogative.  That  dvai  was  ih.e  Swedish 
peasantly.  He  suoceeided  indeed  in  putting  dowti  the  four 
formidable  rebellions  which  convulsed  the  rdalmi  from  1515  to 
1542,  but  the  consequent  strain  upon  his  lesourots  was  veiy 
damaging,  and  more  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  abdicating 
andemigrating,outof  sheer  weariness.  Moreover  lie  was  in  ooft» 
stant  fear  of  the  Danes.  Necessity  competied  him  Indeed  (t^M" 
1536)  to  take  part  i/i  Grevens  fejd^iCovmts*  War)  (see  DENHAitKi 
Hislory)^  as  the  ally  of  Chrbtian  HI.,  but  his  exaggerated 
distrust  of  the  Danes  was  invincible.  "  We  advise  and  exhort 
you,"  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Kalmar,  **  to  put  no  hope  o( 
tEUit  in  the  Danes,  or  in  their  sweet  sctibbliiig.  inasmuch  as  they 
mean  nothing  at  all  by  it  except  how  best  they  nay  deceive  and 
betray  us  Swedes."  Such  instructions  ifttf  not  calculated  to 
promote  confidence  between  Swedish  and  Danish  .negotiators. 
A  fresfe  cause  of  dispute  was  gentrsited  in  15481  when  Christian 
Ui.'a  daii^ter  was  wedded  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxohy.  On 
that  occasion,  appaieatly  by  way  of  protest  against  the.  decree  of 
the  diet  of  Vesteras  (isth  of  Jandary  1544)4  detdaring  the 
Swedish  Crown  heteditAry  ib  Gtxstavus's  family,  the  Danish  king 
caused  to.be  quartered  on  ha  daugkiec'a  shield  not  only  the  three 
Danish  lions  and  the  Norwegian  lion  with  the  axe  of  St  Olaf,  biit 
also  "  the'  three  trowni "  of  Sweden.  Gustavus,  naturally 
suspUrious,  was  much  perturbed^by  the  innovation,  and  warned 
all  his  Border  officials  to  be  watchful  and  prepaxe  (pr  the  worst. 


In  1557  he  even  wrote  to  the  Danish  king  protecting  against  the 
pbcingof  "the  thfee  crowns  "  in  the  royal  Danish  seal  beneath 
the  arms  of  Denmark.  ^Christian  IH.  repUM  that  '*  the  three 
crowns  "  signified  not  Sweden  in  espedal,  hut  the  three  Scan* 
dinavian  kingdoms,  and  that  their  ihscrtion  in  the  Danbh  shield 
was  only  a  remfaiisccnce  of  tlie  nnion.of  Kidmar.  But  Gusta\'us 
was-  not  satisfied,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  "  (he  three 
crowiis  *'  dispute  #hidh  did  so  much  damage  to  both  kingdoms. 

The  events  whichled  to  the  rupture  of  Gustavus  with  the  Holy 
See  are  set  forth  in  the  proper  plaee  <see  Sweden:  Hisiary). 
Here  it  need  only  be  added  that  it  was  a  purely  political  act,  as 
Custavus,  personally,  had  no  strong  dogmatic  leanings  either 
way;  He  not  unniatutally  express^  hn  amazement  when  that 
very  juvenile  reformer  Olavus  Petri  confidently  informed  htm 
that  the  popt  was  antichrist.  He  consulted  the  older  and  graver 
Laurentius  Andreae,  who  told  him  how  '*  Doctor  Martinus  had 
clipped  the  wings  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals  and  the  big  btshops," 
which  could  not  fafl  to  be  pleasing  intelligence  to  a  monarch  who 
was  never  an  admirer  of  cipiscopacy,- while  the  rich  revenues  of  the 
church,  accumulated  in  the  courie  of  ^centuries,  were  a  tempting 
object  to  the  impecunious  ruler  of  an  impovcrishod  people 
Subsequently,  when  the  Pmtestant-  hierarchy  was  forcibly 
established  in  Sweden,  matters  w«fe  much  complicated  by  the 
absolutist  tendencies  of  Gustavus.  The  incessant  labour,  the 
constant  anxiety,  which  weit  the  daily  portion  of  Gtistavos  Vasa 
during  the  seven  and  thirty  years  of  his  reign,  tOld  at  last  even 
upon  his  magnificent  constiiutuMii  In  the  sprntg  .of  1560, 
conscious  of  an  ominous  decline  of  his  powers,  Gustavus  aun- 
montid  his  list  diet,  to  give  an  aocoUnt  of  his  stewardship.  Oo 
the  i6th  of  June  1560  the  assembly  met  at  Stockhdm.  T«i  days 
later,  supported  by  his  sons,  Gustavus  greeted  the  estates  in  ihe 
great  hall  of  the  palace,  when  he  took  a  retrospect  of  his  reiga, 
reminding  them  of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom  during  the  unrao 
aixd  itsdeiiverancefrom  '*  that  unkind  tyrant.  King  ChrisUaa." 
Four  days  later  the  diet  passed  a  rosolution  eonfirming  the 
hereditary  'right  of  Gustavus^  son,  Priaoe  Eric,  to  the  throne. 
The  vid  king's  last  anxieties  were  now  over  and  he  could  die  in 
peace:    He  expired  on  the  29th  of  September  1560. 

Gustavus  was  thrice  married.  *  His  first  wife,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Magnus  I.,  duk»  of  SaxO'Lauenbutg,  bore  him  in 
X5aj  hi&eldese  Son  Eric.  This  union  was  heiUter  long  nor  happy, 
but  the. blame  for  its  inlelieity  is  generally  latributed  to  the  Ibdy. 
whose  abnormal  chaxatter  was  reflected  and  accentuated  in  her 
unhappy  son.  Much  more  fortunace  waa  Gustavu&'a  second 
marriage,  a  year  after  the;  death  of  his  first  consort,  with-  his  owa 
oountrywomin,  Maigaret  Lejonhufvud,  who  bore  him  five  sons 
and  five  daiigfatcrs>  of  whom. three  sona^  Johrt,  Magnus  and 
Charlesi,  and  one  daughter, '  CcdUai  survived  their  childhood. 
Queco  Margaret  died  in  xs5i;  and.l  twelvemonth  iatet 
Gustavus  wedded  her  niece,  Quharine  Stenbock,  a  haodaone 
girl  of  aixteeti,  who  survived  him  more  than  sixty  years. 

Gustavus^  outward  appearance  in  the  prime  of'lile  is  thus 
described  by  a  contemporary:  "  He  was  of  the  middle 
height,  with,  a  round  head,  light  ycUow  hair,  a  hne  kmg  beard, 
sharp  eyesi^  a  xuddy  countenaote .  ^ .  and  a  body  as  fitly  and 
well  proportiooed  as  any  pidntcr  COUM  have  painted  it.  He  was 
of  a  sanguine-choleric. lempentment,  and  when  untroubled  and 
unvexed  a  bright  aAd  cbeccful  gentleman,  easy  to  get  on  with, 
and  however  many- peoplehappfned  tobe  in  the  same  room  with 
him,  he  wna  nev4r  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  every  one  of  then.'* 
Learned  he  was  not,  but  he  had  oaturaUy  bright  and  clear  under- 
standing, an  iumsuaUy  good  meaoiy,  and  a  marvellous  capacity 
for  taking  pains.  He  was  also  veiy  devout,  and  hia  morab  were 
irreproachable.  On  the  other  handi  Gustavus  had  his  full  share 
of  the  fatnily  failings  of  irritability  and  suspidousnesst  the  hauer 
quality  becoming  aUnost  morbid  under  the  pressure  of  Averse 
circumstances.  HUk  tfaergy  too  not  iiifrequently  degeoemted 
hHo  violence,  and  when- crossed  be  was  ap(  to  be  tsrrannicoL 

See  A.  Albcrg,  GusUniu  Vafa  anf  "his  Times  (London,  1881): 
R.  N.  Bain,  Sc^Minavia,  chaps,  iii.  and  v.  (Cambridge,  1905); 
F.  B.  Wataon.  Tkt  Stotdish  lUMuHSH  ynier  GmUoHU  Vm*m  (Lood oa, 
1689);  O.  Sii^igTGn,  €uHif  Vojo  <StockhQliA..ia96);  C.  M.  Batkt. 
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T3»  AfonMlim.fir  Smfdm  (Ncnr  Y^ck,  1883):  5wrtf«s  Hitiana 
rStockhotm,  1877-1881);. J.  Wekfltng,  SckwedUckt  CesckklUe  im 
ZeiUilUr  der  Rtfarmaihn  (Gotha,  1882).  (R.  N.  B.) 

OUnAVUS  n.  ADOLPHUS  dSM-x^Ja),  kiog oC  Sweden, 
the  eldest  son  tl  Cb$xk»  IX.  and  of  Christina^  daushter  of 
Adolphus,  duke  of  Hobtein-Gotterpy  ivas  born  at  Stoekbolni 
eaitk  on  the  9lh  of  Decembei:  1594.  From  the  fur^  he  was 
casefvUy  nunured  to  be  ihe  fvitire  prop  of  Protestantism  by  his 
amtcre  parents.  Gustnvus  was  well  grounded  in  the  dassica* 
and  his  linguistic  tceeenptisbments  were  extraordinary.  He  may 
be  saidto  have  |{nnm  tip  with  two  mother-tongu^  Swedish  and 
Geman;  at  iwelve  he  had'nastered  l^atin,  luJian  and. Dutch; 
and  he  ieatnt  subwquent^  to  ekpre*  hiknseU  in  Spanish,  Russian 
and  Polish.  But  his  pncticAl  father  took  care  that  he  should 
grow  up  a  prince,  not  a  pedant.  iS^carly  as  his  ninth  year  he  was 
intcodiKed  to  public  lifej  at  thirteen  he  received  peUtious  and 
conversed  officially  with  the  f<ffeign  ministers;  at  fifteen  he 
administered  his  dvchy  of  Vestouinland  and  opened  the  Orebro 
diet  with  a  speech  front  the  throne;  indeed  fnvn  1610  he  may  be 
refazded  a^  bis  lather's  co-refeent.  In  aU  martial  and  cbivahovs 
accomplishHients  he  wts  already  4n  adept;  and  when,  a  year 
bter,  he  succeeded  to  supreme  powcrv  hki  superior  ability  was  as 
uncontested  as  it  waa  inoonicstablew 

The  first  act  of  the  young  ikin^  was  to  terminate  the  frat- 
licidai  straggle  with  Denmairk  by  the  peace  of  Knired  (»8ih 
of  January  1615).  Simultaneously,  another  war,  also  an  hedtage 
from  Charles  DC.,  had  been  proceeding  ia  the  far  distant  regions 
round  lakes  iimen^  Peipus  and  Ladoga,  with  Great  Novgorod  as 
ita  centre.  It  was  not;  however^  like  the  Danish  War,  a  national 
danger,  but  a  political  speculation  meant  to  be  remunerativo  and 
compensatory,and  was  condoded  very  advtmtageously  for  Sweden 
by  the  peace  of  •  Stcibova  01^  the  37th  of  February  1617  (sec 
SwEDETT :  History).  By  this  peace  Gostavus  sutceeded  in  exclud* 
ing  Muscovy  from  the  Baltic.  '*  I  hope  to  God,**"  he  declared  to 
the  Stockholm  diet  in  1617,  when  he  annolMiccdlW  condu^lon  of 
peace,  **  that  the  Russians  will  feel  it  a  bit  difficult  to  skip  over 
tJtai  little  brook."  The  war  with  Poland  which  Gustavus  re* 
sumed  in  t$2 1  was  a  much  more  difficult  afTair.  It  began  with  an 
attack  upon  Riga  as  the  first  step  towards  conquering  Livonia. 
Riga  was  inwsted  on  the  ifih  of  August  and  surrendered  ak  Ihe 
15th  of  September;  on  the  3rd  of  October  Mitau  was  occupied; 
but  so  great  were  the  ravages  of  sickacsa  during  the  eampaign 
(hat  the  Swedish  umy  had  to  be  reinforced  by  no*  fewer  than 
10,000  men.  A  trace  ivas  thcreupon'concluded  and  imstilities 
were  suspended  till 'the  summer  of  1(^35,  ih  the.  course  of  which 
Guslavus  too^  Kokenhusen  andinvaded  Liehuonia.  In  Jaifuary 
t6i6  he  attaeked  the  Poles  at  Walhof  and  scirttered  the  wiibleof 
their  army  after  slaying  a  ifth  part  of  it.  This  victory,  remark- 
able besides  as  Gustavus's  first  pitched  battle,  oomplfeted  the 
conquest  of  UvOnia.  As,  however,  It  became  every  year  more 
difficult  to  support  an  army  In' the  Dvina  district,  Gustavus  ncfw 
resolved  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  Prusskn  provinces  iof  Poland 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  oontrolof  the  Vistnla,as  he  faadalready 
secured  the  c^Mitrot  of' the  Dvina.  Af  the  end  of  16^,  the 
Swedish  fleet,  wteh  14,000  men  on  boards  anrhbrcd  in  front  of  the 
chain  of  sand-dnocs  which  separates  the  Frische-tiaS  fmm  thd 
Baltic.  Pillau,  the  only  Bahie  port  then  acceteiblfe  to  ships  of 
war,  was  at  once  occupied,  and  Khnigsberg  sHortly  aftctwilrds 
was  scared  into  an  nncondilioaal  neutrality.  Juty  wdst  paiteed  t A 
conquering  the  bishopric  x>f  Ermeland.  Tlie  suri^ndck'  of  Eibing 
and  Marienburg  pland  Gustavus  in  possession  of  the  fertile  and 
easily  defensible  deRa  of  the  Viatiila,  which  he. treafa^  l»  a 
permanent  conquest,  mbldng  Akel  Oaenstjema  its  first  governor* 
general.  Commuhicitiohs  between  Danajg  and  the  sea  vete  cut 
off  by  the  erection  of  the  first  of  Gustavus's fahious entrenched 
camps  at  Dirschau.  From  the  end  of  August  1626  the  city  waS 
blockaded,  and  in  the  mekntirae  FbUsh  irregulan,  under  the 
capable  Stanislaus  Koniecpobki,  began  to  harass  the  Swedes. 
But  the  objecft  ofthe  eampaign,  a  convenient  basis  of  operations, 
was  won;  4hh  in  October  the  king  departed  to  Sweden,  to  get 
reinforcements.  He  returned  in  May  t6it  with  7000  men, 
which  noised  bis  forces  to  14,000,  against  which  Koniecpokkl 
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oouk)  only  oppose  900a  But  his  svperiDratrate^  frustrated  aH 
the  efforts  of  the  Swedish  king,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  was 
twice  dangerously  wounded  and  so  disabled  thai  he  could  never 
wear  armour  again.  Gustavus  had  made  extensive  preparation^ 
for  the.  ensuing  ^mpaiga  and  took  the  field  with  32|Qoo  meop 
Bvt  once  again,  though  far  outnumbered,  and  unsupported  by 
his  own  government,  the  Polish  grand-hetman  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  Gt^tavus.  who,  on  the  lotb  of  September,  broke  up 
his  camp  and  returned  to  Prussia;  the  whole  autumn  campaign 
had  proved  a  failure  and  cost  him  5000  men.  During  the  ensuing 
campaign  of  1639  Gustavus  had  to  contend  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Koniecpolski  and  io/x30  of  Wallenstein's  mercenaries. 
The  Polish /commander  now  showed  the  Swedes  what  he  could  do 
with  adequate  forces.  At  Stuhmy  on  the  a9th  of  June,  he 
defeated  'Gustavus,  who  lost  most  of  his  artillery  and  narrowly 
escaped  capture^  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  conclusion 
of  tbe  six  years'  truce  of  Altmark,  which  was  very  advantageous 
to  Sweden. 

And  now  Gustavus  turned  his  attention  'to  Germany.  -The 
motives  wbf  ch  induced  the  Swedish  king  to  intervene  directly  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  are  told  us.by  himself  in  his  correspondence 
with  0;(enstjefna.  Here  he  says  plainly  thjit  it  was  the  fear  lest 
the  emperor  should  acquke  the  Baltic  ports  and  proceed  to  build 
up  a  sea-power  dangerous  to  Scandinavia,  For  the  same  reason, 
the  king  rejected  the  chancellor's  aherna^ive  of  waging  a  simply 
defensive  wax  against  tbe  emperor  by  means  of  the  fleet,  with 
Stralsuad  as  his-  base  He  was  convinced  by  the  experience  of 
Christian  IV.  of  Pcnmark  that  the  enemies'  harbours  couki  be 
wrested  from  them  only  by  a  successful  offensive  war  on  land; 
and,  while  quite  alive  to  the  risks  of  such  an  enterprise  in  the 
face  of  two  large  armies,  Tilly's  and  Wallenstein's,  each  of  them 
larger  than  his  own,  he  argued  that  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
and  the  numerous  garrisons  which  the  enemy  was  obliged  to 
maintain,  more  than  neutralized  bis  numerical  superiority. 
Merely  to  blockade  all  the  German  ports  with  the  Swedish  fleet 
waa  equally  impossible.  The. Swedish  fleet  was  too  weak  for 
that;  it  would  be  safer  to  ta^  and  fortify  the  pick  of  them.  In 
Germany  ItscH^if  he  once  got  the  upper  hand}  he  would  not  find 
himKlf  withcfut  resources.  It  is  no  enthusiastic  crusader,  but  an 
anxious  and  faryecing  if  somewhat  spccdative  statesman  whp 
thus  opens  his  mind  to  us.  No  doubt  religious  coo^dera^ions 
largely  influenced  Gustavus.  He  had  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
his  fellow*Prot68tants  in  Germany;  he  regarded  them  as  God's 
peculiar  people,  himseli  as  their  divinely  appointed  deliverer. 
But  his  first  duty  was  to  Sweden;  and,  naturally  and  rightly> 
he  viewed  the  whole  business  from  a  predominantly  Swedish 
point  of  view.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  to  be  delivered 
from  a  '*  aMd^rusbing  tyranny  ";  but  they  were  to  be  delivered 
by  a  foreign  if  friendly  power;  and  that  power  claimed  as  her 
reward  the  hegemony  of  Protestant  Eujrope  and  all  the  political 
privileges  bekmging  to  that  exalted  position. 

On  ibc  X9th  of  May  1630  Gustavus  solemnly  took  leave  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm  assembled  at  Stockholm-  He  appeared 
before  them  holding  in  his  arms  his  only  child  and  heiress,  the 
little  princess  Christina,  then  in  her  fourth  year,  and  tenderly 
tofnmitled  her  to  the  care  of  his  loyal  and  devoted  people.  Then 
he  solemnly  took  the  estates  to  witness,  ashe  stood  there  "  in  the 
^t  of  the  Almighty,"  that  he  had  begun  hostilities"  out  of  no 
lust  f6rivar,:«B  many  .will  certainly  devise  and  imagine,"  but  in 
self-defence  and  to  deliver  his  fellow- Christians  from  oppression. 
dn  the'  7th  of  June  1630  tbe  Swedish  fleet  set  sail,  and  two  days 
after  -midsummer  day,  the  whole  army,  x6,ooo  strong,  was 
diiembuked  hb  Peencmtlnde.  Gustavus's  plan  was  to  take 
poBseaswn  of  the  mouibs  of  the  Oder  Haff,  ajad,  resting  upon 
Strabund'  in  the  west  and  Prussia  in  the  east,  penetrate  into 
Germany^  In  those  days  rivers  were  what  railways  now  are,  the 
gre^t  military  routes;  and  Gustqvus's  German  war  was  a  war 
Waged  along  river  lines.  The  opening  campaign  was  to  be  fought 
ak^ag  the  \m  of  the  Oden  Stettin,  the  capital  of  Pomerani?, 
an4  the  key  of  the  Oder  line,  was  occupied  aad  converted  into  a 
int-class  fortress.  He  then  proceeded  to  clear  Pomerania  of  the 
piebald  imperial  ho»t  pomposed  of  evfry  juiUonality  nn^er 
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lieaven,  and  officered  by  Ital!ahs»  Irishmen,  Cxechs,  Croats, 
Bancs,  Spaniards  and  Walloons.  Gustavus*s  army  has  often 
been  described  by  Oerman  historians  as  an  army  of  (oreiga 
invaders;  In  reality  it  was  far  more  truly  Teutonic  thanr  ^t 
official  defenders  of  Germany  at  that  period.  GustavUls't 
political  difficulties  (see  Sweden:  History)  chained  him  to  his 
camp  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  the  dismissal  of 
Walienstcin  and  the  declaration  In  Gustavus's  favour  of  Magde- 
burg, the  greatest  city  in  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle,  and  strate- 
gically the  strongest  fortress  of  North  Germany,  encourag<Kl  him 
to  advance  boldly.  But  first,  honour  as  well  as  expediency 
moved  him  to  attempt  to  relieve  Magdeburg,  now  closely  invested 
by  the  imperialists,  especially  as  his  hands  had  now  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  a  definite  alliance  with  France  (treaty 
of  Bdrwalde,  zjth  of  January  x6^r).  Magdeburg,  therefore, 
became  tlie  focus  of  the  whole  campaign  of  163 k;  but  the 
obstructive  timidity  of  the  doctors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony 
threw  Insuperable  obstacles  in  his  way,  and,  on  the  very  day 
when  John  George  I.  of  Saxony  closed  bis  gates  against  Gustavus 
the  most  populous  and  prosperous  city  in  North  Germany 
became  a  heap  of  smoking  rulnis  (30th  of  May).  Gustavus,  still 
too  weak  to  meet  the  foe,  entrenched  himself  at  Werben,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Havel  and  Elbe.  Only  on  the  1 2th  of  September 
did  the  elector  of  Saxony,  alarmed  for  tbe  safety  of  his  own 
states,  now  invaded  by  the  emperor,  place  himself  absolutely  at 
the  disposal  of  Gustavus;  and,  five  days  later,  at  the  head  of  the 
combined  Swedish^Saxon  army,  though  the  Swedes  did  all  the 
fighting,  Gustavus  routed  Tilly  at  the  famous  battle  of  Brelten- 
feld,  north  of  Leipxig. 

Tbe  question  now  wa^:  In  what  way  should  Gustavus  utilixe 
his  advantage?  Should  he  invade  the  Austrian  crown  lands, 
and  dictate  peace  to  Ferdinand  II.  at  the  gates  of  Vienna?  Or 
should  he  pursue  lllly  westwards  and  crush  the  league  at  Its  own 
liearth  and  honie?  Oxenstjema  was -the  first  altemative» 
but  Gustavus  decided  in  favour  of  the  second.  His  decision  has 
been  greatly  blamed.  More  tban  one  modem  historian  has 
argued  that  If  Gustavus  had  done  in  1631  what  Napokon  did  in 
1^5  and  X809,  there  would  have  been  a  fifteen  instead  of  a  thirty 
years'  war.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, -in  the  days  of 
Gustavus,  Vienna  was  by  no  nscans  so  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Napoleon; 
and  even  Gustavus  could  not  allow  so  dangerous  an  opponent  as 
Tilly  time  to  recover  himself.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  the 
Rhine,  taking  Maricnbcrg  and  Frankfort  on  his  way,  and  on  the 
9oth  of  December  entered  Mainx,  where  he  remained  throughout 
the  winter  of  1631-1633.  At  the  beginning  of  1632,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  general  peace  he  so  earnestly  desired,  he  proposed 
to  talce  the  field  with  an  overwhelming  numerical  majority.  The' 
signal  for  Gustavus  to  break  up  ttorn  the  Rhine  was  tbe  sudden 
advance  of  Tilly  from  behind  the  Danube.  Gustavus  pursued 
Tilly  into  Bavaria,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Danube  at  Donau- 
wdrtb  and  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  in.  the  fade  of  Tilly's  strongly 
entrenched  campr  at  Rain,  and  pursued  the  flying  foe  to  the 
fortress  of  Ingolstadt  where  Tilly  died  of  his  wounds  a  fortnight 
later.  Gustavus  then  liberated  and  garrisoned  the  long-oppressed 
Protestant  dties  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm,  and  in  May  occupied 
Munich.  The  saffie  week  Wallenstein  chased  John  George  from 
Prague  and  manoeuvred  the,  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia.  Then, 
armed  as  he  was  with  plenipotentiary  power,  lie  offered  the 
elector  of  Saxony  peace  on  his  own  terms.  Gustavus  suddenly 
saw  himself  exposed  to  extreme  peril.  If  Tilly  .had  made  John 
George  such  an  offer  as  Wallenstein  was  now  empowered  to 
make,  the  elector  would  never  have  become  Gustavus's  ally; 
would  he  remain  Gustavus's  ally  now?  Hastily  quitting  liis 
quarters  in  Upper  Swabia,  Gustavus  hastened  towards  Nttrem« 
berg  on  his  way  to  Saxony,  but  -finding  that*  WaUensteta  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  had  united  their  forces,  he  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  reach  Saxony,  and  both  armies  confronted  each 
other  at  Nuremberg  which  fumiihed  Cuiuvus  with  a  point  of 
support  of  the  first  order.  He  quickly  converted  the  town  into 
an  entrenched  and  forfified  camp.  Wallenstein  followed  tbe 
Ung^  example,  ahd  entrenched  hlmsdf  on  the  wesiera  bank  of 


the  Rcgnlta  In  a  cam{>  twelve 'Ehgli A  mdes.  in  circumfeience: 
His  object  was  to  pin  Gustavus  fast  10  Nuremberg  and  cut  off  his 
retreat  northwards.  Throughout  July  and  August  the  two 
armies  faced  each  other  inmovabiy.  On  the  94th  of  Aogvst, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  ta  storm  Alte  Veste,  the  key  of 
Wallensteinis  position,  the  Swedish  host  retired  southwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,'  Wallenstein,  after  devastating 
Saxony,  was  preparing  to  go  into  winter  quartcvs  nt  llltaea, 
when  the  king  surprised  bhn'  as  he  was  crossing  the  Rippacb 
(tst  of  November)  and  a  rearguard  action  favourable  to  the 
Swedes  ensued.  Indeed,  but  for  nightfall,  Wallensteia'S  scattered 
forces  might  have  been  routed.  During  the  night,  however, 
Wallenstein  recollected  his  host  for  a  decisive  action,  and  at  day- 
break on  the  6th  of  November,' while  an  autumn  mi^  still  by 
over  the  field,  the  battle  began^  It  was  obviously  Gustavus*s  plan 
to  drive  Wallenstein  away  from  the  Leipaig  road,  north  of  wUdi 
be  had  postM  himself,  and  thus,  in  case  of  success,  to  isolate,  and 
subs^uently,  with  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  in  tbe  Elbe  fortresses, 
anm'hilate  him.  The  king,  on  the  Swedish  right  wing,  anccecded 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  trenches  and  capturing  his  cannoo. 
What  happened  after  that  Is  inere  conjecture,  for  a  thidt  nist 
now  obscured  the  autumn  sun,  and  the  battle  became  a  cxklossal 
m£16e  the  details  of  which  are  indlstlngaishable.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  that  awful  obscurity  that  Gustavus  met  his  death — bow 
or  where  is  not  absohaely  certain;  but  It  would  seem  that  he 
lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  while  leading  the  Smiland  horse  to 
the  assistance  of  his  infaatry,  and  was  despatched  as  be  lay 
severely  wounded  on  the  ground  by  a  hostile  horseman. 

By  his  wife,  Marie  Eleonora,  a  sister  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, Whom  he  married  in  1620,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  one 
daughter,  Christina,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

Sto  Sveri^g  Histaria  (Stockholm.  1877,  ^1),  vol.  iv.;  A.  Qxen- 
stjema,  Skr^flerodk  Br^ftexling  (Stockholm,  I900,  Ac);  C.  Bjdrica, 
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Blucmel,  Cutua  Adalf,  Kdnig  von^  Sekmedm  (Eisleben.  1894) :  A. 
RydfofB.  J>e  diphmoHsha  SifSinidstnta  meilan  Sutriif  ock  Emtiami 
i6z4-i6^o  (Upsala.  1890).  ,  (R.  N.  B.) 

GUSTAVUS  in.  (I746-I793).  hing  of  Sweden,  was  tbe  eldest 
son  of  Adolphus  Frederick^  Idng  of  Sweden,  and  Louisa  Ulrica  of 
Prussia^  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  bom  on  tbe  34th 
of  Jannaty  x  746.  Gustavus  was  educated  under  tbe  care  of  two 
governors  who  Were  amongst  the  most  eminent  Swedish  states- 
men of  the  day,  Carl  Gustaf  Tessin  and  Cart  Scheffer;  but  he 
owed  most  perhaps  to  tbe  poet  and  historian  Oiof  von  Dalin. 
The  interference  of  the  state  with  his  education,  when  be  was 
quite  a  child,  was,  however,  doubly  harmful,  as  his  parcntt 
taught  him  to  despise  the  preceptors  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
diet,  and  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  duplicity  in  which  be 
grew  up  made  him  precociously  experienced  in  the  art  of  dissimu> 
hiti6n.  But  even  his  most  hostile  teachers  were  amaaed  by  tbe 
brilliande  of  his  natural  gifts,  and,  while  stiU.a  boy,  he  possessed 
that  charm  of  manner  which  was  to  nsske  him  so  fascinating  and 
so  dangerous  in  later  life,  coupled  wtifa  the  strong  dramatic 
instinct  which  won  for  bim  his  honoumble  place  in  Swedish 
literature. '  On  the  whole,  Gustavus  cannot-be  said  to  have  been 
wdl  oducated,  but  he  read  very  widely;  there  was  icarcc  a 
French  author  of  his  day  with  whose  works  he  was  not  hitiinately 
acquainted;  while  his  tothusiasm  for  the  new  French  ideas  of 
enlightenment  was  as  sincere  as,  if  more  critical  than,  his 
mother's.  On  the  4th  of  Npverober  1766,  Gustavus  married 
Sophia  Magdalcna,  daughter  of  Ftederick-Vt.  of  Denmark.  The 
match  wu  an  unhappy  ond,  owing  partly  to  incoraptttibility  of 
temper,  but  still  more  to  the  miscfaievous  interference  of  the 
jealous  queen-mother. 

Gustavus  first  intervened  actively  in  politica  in  1768,  at  the 
time  of  bisfatheHs interregnum,  when  he  compelled  the  dominant 
Cap  Action  to  summbn  an  extraordinary  diet  from  which  be 
hoped  for  the  reformof  theconstifutitei  in  a  monarchies  dtrcctioii. 
But  the  victorious  Hats  refused  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  they 
had  gUven  before  the  elections.    "  Thai  we  should  hnvt  kaC  the 
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QMHliliitioiial  btttJe  do«  not  distrof  m  to  nuch,'*  wrote 
GusCaviis,  is  the  bittcmoa  of  hb  Jtean;  "bat  what  does  diamay 
me  is  to  flee  ny  poor  natk>ii  ao  sunk  in  oonvption  as  to  plaoe  its 
owA  fdkity  a  abaolutc  anarchy."  Frooti  ibc  4tli  o£  February  to 
the  asth  xd  March  1771,  Guatavus  was  at  Paris,  where  he  carried 
hotli  the  court  and  ihectiy  by  alonn. .  The  pocu  and  the  philo- 
sopbeis  paid  him  enthusiastic  hbnuce.  and  all  the  distinguished 
wonen  ui  the  day  .lestified  to  his  su|Krlallv«  merits.  With  many 
of  them  he  maintained  a  lifctong  cDrmpondence.  But  his  visit 
to  the  French  capital  was  no  mere  pleasure  trip;  it  was  also  a 
politicat  ndsHOb.  Confidential  afents  from  the  Swedish  court 
had  afiready  prepared  the  way  for  him,  and  the  due  de  Choiseul, 
weary  ol  Siwediah  anarchy,  had  resolved  to  discuss  with  him  the 
best  method  o£  briagiog  about  a  revohoion  in  Swedem  Before 
he  deported,  ithe  French  sovemmenC  undertooh  to  pay  the  out* 
standing  snbsidiea  to  Sweden  uhoooditioi^^,  at  the  rate  oC  one 
and  a  half  miUion  livres  annuaUy;  and  che<3Mnte  de  Vergennes, 
one  of  the  great  names  of  Fmach  diplomacy,  waa  transferred 
hrom  Gonatantinople  to  Stockholm.  Oh  his  way  home  Guatavus 
paid  a  short  visit  to  his  uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  at  Fotsdam. 
Frederick  bluntly  informed  his  nephew  that,  in  concert  with 
RuKia  and  Denmark,  he  had  guamnteed  the  integrity  of  the 
existing  Swedish  oonstiintion,  and  significantly  advised  the 
yoong  monarch  to  play  the  part  of  mediator  and  abstain  from 
violence. 

On  his  return  to  Sweden  Guatavus  made  a  sincere  and  earnest 
attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Uau  and  Caps  who  were  ndoing 
the  country  between  them  (see  Swcoen:  Hittcry),  On  the  aist 
of  June  1771  he  opened  hia  £rst  parlbment  in  a  speech  which 
awakened  strange  and  deep  eteotlona  in  aU  who  heard  it.  It  was 
the  fint  time  for  more  than  a  century  that  a  Swedish  king  had 
addremed  a  Swedish  diet  from  the  throne  m  its  native  tongue. 
The  orat6r  laid  espedal  stress  on  the  netcaaity  of  the  saorifioe  of 
all  pnity  snimoBities  to  the  common  weal,  wad  vohmteered,  aa 
**  the  firrt  dtisen  of  a  free  people,"  to  be  the  m^dialor  between 
the  contending  factions.  A  composition  bonunlttce  was  actually 
formed,  but  it  pivved  illusory  from  the  first,  the  patriotism  of 
neither  of  the  faetiona  being  equal  to  the  puniest  act  of  8elf> 
denial.  Ihe  sabsequent  attempts  of  the  dominant  Caps  aiill 
farther  to  limit  the  prerogative,  and  reduce  Gustavus  to  the 
QonditloB  of  a  rtfi  faintani,  inducpd  him  at  hat  to  consider  the 
poaaibility  of  a  revolution.  Of  its  neceaaity  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Under  the  sway  of  the  Cap  faction,  Sweden,  already  the 
vasMl,  could  not  fail  to  become  the  prey  of  Rusaia.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  being  absorbed  in  that  northern  system,  the 
invention  of  the  Russian  vioe-chanoeUor,  Count  Nikita  Panin, 
which  that  patient  statesman  had  nmde  it  the  ambition  of  his 
Kf e  to  realise.  Only  a  swift  and  sudden  epup  i'itai  coukl  save  the 
independence  of  a  country  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a 
hostile  league.  At  this  juncture  Gustavus  was  approached  by 
Jakob  Magnus  Sprengtporten,  a  Finnish  nobleman  of  determined 
character,  who  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Caps,  with  the 
project  ol  a  revdution.  He  undertook  to  seise  the  fortress  of 
Sveaboig  by  a  coup  de  suim,  and,  Finland  once  secured,  Sprengt* 
porten  proposed  to  embark  for  Sweden,  meet  the  king  and  his 
friends  near  Stockhdm,  and  surprise  the  capital  by  a  night 
attack,  when  the  estates  were  to  be  forced,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  accept  a  new  constitution  from  the  untrammelled 
king.  The  plotters  were  at  this  juncture  reinforced  by  an  ex- 
ranger  from  Scania  (Skine),  Johan  Kristoffer  Toll,  also  a  victim 
of  Cap  oppression.  Toll  proposed  that  a  second  revolt  should 
break  out  in  the  province  of  Scania,  to  confuse  the  government 
still  more,  andundcitook  personally  tosecurethesouthem  fortress 
of  Kristianstad.  After  some  debate,  it  was  finally  anaaged 
that,  a  few  days  after  the  Finnish  revolt  had  begun,  Kristiaastad 
shoxdd  openly  declare  against  the  government.  Prince  Charles, 
the  ddest  of  the  king's  brothers,  was  thereupon  hastily  to  mobilise 
the  garrisons  of  all  the  southern  fortresses,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  crushing  the  revolt  at  KrisUanstad;  but  on  arriving 
before  the  fortress  he  was  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rebels, 
and  march  upon  the  capital  from  the  south,  while  Sprengtporten 
attacked  it  simultaneously  from  the  east.   On  the  6(h  of  August 


1772  Toll  succeeded,  by  sheer  bluff,  in  winning  the  fortress  of 
Kiistiaostad.  On  the  i6th  Sprengtporten  suoceedcd  in  surprisii^ 
Sveaborg.  But  contrary  winds  prevented  him  from  acwsing  to 
Stockholm,  and  in  the  meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  made 
htt  presence  there  unnecessary. 

On  the  i6th  of  August  the  Cap  leader,  Ture  Rudbeck,  arrived 
at  Stockhohn  with  the  news  of  the  insurrection  in  the  south, 
and  Gustavus  found  himsell  isolated  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 
Sprengtporten  lay  weather-bound  in  Finland,  ToU  was  five 
hundred  miles  away,  the  Hat  leaders  were  in  hiding.  Gustavus 
thereupon  resolved  to  strike  the  decisive  bk>w  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Sprengtporten.  He  acted  with  milita^ 
promptitude.  On  the  evening  of  the  i8th  all  the  officers  whom 
he  thought  he  could  trust  received  aec^t  instructions  to  assemble 
in  the  great  aquase  facing  the  arsenal  on  the  following  morning. 
At  ten  0'dock  on  the  19th  Gustavus.  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  to  the  arsenal.  On  the  way  his  adherents  joined  him  in 
little  groupa,  as  if  by  acddcst,  so  that  by  the  time  be  reached  his 
destination  he  had  about  two  hundred  officers  in  his  suite.  After 
parade  he  reeonducted  them  to. the  guard>coom  of  the  palace 
and  unfolded  his  plsns  to  them.  He  then  dictated  a  new  oath  of 
aflegiaoce,  and  every  one  signed  it  without  hesitation. .  It  absolved 
them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  estates,  and  bound  them  solely 
to  obey  their  lawful  king,  Gustavus  III.  Meanwhile  the  senate 
aiul  the  gowemoi-ogeneral,  Budbeck,  had  been  arrested  and  the 
ffeet  secured.  Then  Gustavns  made  a  tour  of  the  city  and  was 
everywhere  received  by  enthusiastic  crowds,  who  hailed  him  as  a 
deliverer.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  heralds  perambulated  the 
streeU  p(oclaiming.that  the  cAates  were  to  meet  In  the  Rikssaal 
on  the  following  day;  every  deputy  ablenting  himself  would  be 
regarded  as  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  his  king.  On  the  sistj 
a  few  moments  after  the  estates  had  assembled,  the  king  in  full 
regalia  appeared,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  throne,  delivered  that 
famous  philippic,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Swedish  oratory,  in 
which  he  reproached  the  estates  for  their  unpatriotic  venality 
and  licence  in  the  past.  A  new  constitution  was  recited  by  the 
estates  and  accepted  by  them  unanimously.  The  diet  was  then 
dissolved. 

Guatavtia  was  inqnred  by  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  the  great- 
ness and  welfare  of  Sweden,  and  worked  In  the  same  reformatory 
direction  as  the  other  contemporary  sovereigns  of  the  "  age  of 
enlighteiunent."  He  took  an  active  part  in  every  department  of 
business,  but  relied  far  more  on  extra-official  counsdlors  of  hn 
own  choosing  than  upon  the  senate.  The  effort  to  remedy  the 
frightftd  oorruption  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  Hats  and 
Caps  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  his  time  and  he  even  found 
it  necessary  to  put  the  wh^  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice  {CUa 
H^tfriUt)  on  its  trial.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  reform  the 
admioistratioa  and  the  whole  course  of  judicial  procedure,  and 
torture  as  an  instrument  of  legal  investigation  was  abolislwd. 
In  X774  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  waa 
even  issued.  The  national  defences  were  at  the  same  time 
devebped  on  »  *'  Great  Power  "  acak,  and  the  navy  waa  so 
enlarged  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  Europe. 
The  dilapidated  finances  were  set  in  good  order  by  the  "  currency 
realization  ordinance  "  of  1777^  Gustavus  also  introduced  new 
national  economic  prindi^es.  In  1775  free  trade  in  com  waa 
promoted  and  a  number  of  oppressive  export-toUs  were  abolished. 
The  poor  law  was  also  amended,  absolute  religious  liberty  was 
proclaimed,  and  he  even  succeeded  in  inventing  and  popularizing 
a  national  costume  which  was  in  general  use  from  177ft  till  his 
death.  Hia  one  great  economic  blunder  waa  the  attempt  to  make 
the  sale  of  spirits  a  government  monopoly,  which  was  an  obvious 
infringement  upon  the  privileges  of  the  estates^  His  foreign 
policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  first  both  wise  and  wary. 
Thus,  when  the  king  summoned  the  estates  to  assemble  at 
Stockholm  on  the  3rd  of  September  1778,  he  could  give  a 
brilliant  account  of  his  six  years'  stewardship.  Never  was  a 
parliament  more  obsequious  or  a  king  more  gracious.  "  There 
was  no  room  for  a  single  No  during  the  whde  session."  Yet, 
short  as  the  session  was,  it  was  quite  long  enough  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  deputies  to  the  fact  that  their  political  supremacy  had 
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ttepftftcd.  Hiey  had  changed  pUces  tirlth  the  king.  He  wts  now 
indeed  thetr  sovereign  lord;  and,  for  all  his  gentleness,  the 
jtfj^ousy  with  wtnch  he  guatded,  tho  vigour  with  which  he 
enforced  Che  prerogative^  plainly  showed  (hat  he  meant  lo  remain 
so.  Even  the  few  who  were  patriotic  enough  to  acquiesce  in  the 
change  by  no  means  liked  it.  The  diet  of  1778  had  been 
obsequibus;  the  diet  of  1786  was  mutinous.  The  consequence 
was  that  nearly  all  the  royal  propositions  were  either  rejected 
outfight  or  so  modified  that  Gustavus  himself  withdrew 
them. 

The  diet  elf  1786  marks  a  turnlng-pblnt  in  Gustavus's  history. 
Henceforth  we  observe  a  dctermlnatk>n  on  his  part  to  rule  with- 
out a  parliament;  a  passage,  cautious  and  gmdual»  yet  un- 
ffincMng,  from  semi>consUtotionalism  to  eemi^absolutism.  His 
opportunity  tame  in  1788,  when  the  political  complications 
arising  out  of  his  war  with  Catherine  11.  of  Russia  enabled  him 
by  the  Act  of  Unity  and  Security  (oh  ttic  17th  of  February  1789) 
to  override  the  opposition  of  the  rebellious  and  grosriy  unpatriotic 
gentry,  and,  ^th  the  approbation  of  the  three  lower,  estates, 
establish  a  new  and  revolutionary  constitution,  in  which,  though 
the  estates  stilt  held  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  royal  authority 
largely  predominated.  Throughout  1789  and  1790  Gustavus,  m 
the  national  Interests,  gallantly  conducted  the  unequal  strug^ 
with  Rtt&sia,  finally  winning  in  the  Svensksund  (9th-xoth  July) 
the  most  glorious  naval  victory  ever  gained  by  the  Swedish  arms, 
the  Russians  losing  one-third  of  their  fleet  and  7000  men.  A 
m6nth  later,  on  the  X4th  of  August  1790,  peace  was  signed 
between  Russia  and  Sw<eden  at  'Vftiftll.  Only  eight  months 
before,  Catlierine  had  haughtily  declared  that  "  the  odious  and 
revoking  aggression  "  of  the  king  of  Sweden  would  be  *'  for^ 
given  "  only  if  he  "  testified  his  repentance  "  by  agreeing  to  a 
pedce  granting  a  general  and  unlimited  amnesty  to  all  his  rebels, 
and  consenting  to  a  guarantee  by  the  Swedish  diet  ("  as  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  confide  in  his  good  faith  alone  ")  lor  the  obser- 
vance of  peace  in  the  future.  The  peace  of  V&rtlii  saved  Sweden 
from  any  such  humiliating  concession,  and  in  October  179X 
Gustavus  took  the  bold  but  by  no  means  imprudent  step  of  con- 
cluding an  eigl\t  years'  defensive  alliance  with  the  empress,  who 
thereby  bound  herself  to  pay  her  new  aUy  annual  subsidies 
amounting  to  500,000  roubles. 

Gustavus  now  aimed  at  forming  a  league  of  princes  against  the 
Jacol^ns,  and  eve^  other  considecition  was  subordinated 
thereto.  His  profound  knowledge  of  popular  assemblies  enabled 
him,  alone  among  contemporary  sovereigns,  accurately  to  gauge 
from  the  first  the  scope  and  bearing  <^  the  French  Revolution. 
But  he  was  hampered  by  poverty  and  the  jealousy  of  tiie  other 
European  Powers,  and,  after  showing  once  more  his  unrivalled 
diastery  over  masses  of  men  at  the  brief  Gefle  diet  (aand  of 
January->34th  of  Februaiy  1793),  he  fell  a  victim  to  &  widespread 
aristocratic  conspiracy.  Shot  in  the  back  by  Anckarstrbm  at  a 
midnight  ntasquerade  at  the  Stockholm  operarhouse,  on  the  x6th 
Of  March  1794,  he  ex|Mred  on  the  29th. 

Although  he  may  be  charged  with  many  foibles  and  extiava* 
gances,  Gustavus  IIL  was-  indi^utabiy  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  Of  the  i8th  century.  Unfortunately  Ins  genius  never 
had  full  scope,  and  his  opportunity  came  too  late.  Gustavus  was, 
moreover,  a  most  distingubhed  author.  -He  may  be  said  to  have 
ctealed  the  Swedish  theatre,  and  some  of  the  bat  acting  drunas 
in  the  literature  are  by  his  hand.  His  historical  essays,  notably 
the  famous  anonjrmous  eulogy  on  Torstenaon  crowned  by  the 
Academy,  ate  full  of  feeling  and  exquisite  in  stj^e, — his  letters  to 
his  friends  aie  delightful.  Every  branch  of  literature  and  art 
interested  faim,  every  poet  and  artist  of  his  day  found  in  him  a 
niOsl  Kberal  and  sympathetic  protector. 


See  R.  N.  Bain.  Gurfona  ///.  and  his  C^temporaries  (London. 


Beskow,  Om  Gnstaf  III.  sdsom  JKonunt  ock  mSMnijka  (Stockholm, 
i860-i8JSt);  O.  Levertin,  Gusttrf  III.  99m  dramatisk  Jdrfcilare 


Otoekholm.  i»HhCmk^f  IIL's  br^ tiUG.  M.  ArmfeU  (Fr.)  (Stock- 
(St  ?etersbu{g,  .1884). 


Grot.  Caiharine  lU  and  Gustavus  III.  (Russ.) 

(R.  N.  B.) 


OUSTAVU8  IV.  <t778^x837),  king  M  Sweden,  U16  Ma  #( 
Gustavus  IH,  and  Queen  Sophia  Magdalena,  was  boca  mt-ScacL' 
holm  on  the  ist  of  Ne(vemberx778.:  CarefuUy  cdocatcd  osder 
the  direction  of  Nils  von  Rosenstein,  he  grew  up  aeiieua  and 
conscientious.  In  August  f  796  his  uncle  the  xegeni  Oiarks,  doke 
of 'Sudermania,  visited  St  Petersburg  fov  the  pwpase  of  amuiging 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king^aiid  Catherine  U.^  grand- 
daughter, the  grand-dttcbesa  Alekandra^  The  bctroihal  was 
actually  fixed  for  the  .32nd  of  Septemberi  Vrhen  the  whole 
arrangement  foundered  on  the  obstinate  refusal  of  Gustavus  to 
allow  his  destined  bride  liberty  of  worship  according  to  Che  lites 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church-^  rebuff  which  undoubtedly 
accelerated  the  death  of  the  Russian  empress.  Nobody  aeenu  to 
have  even  sfispected  at  the  time  (hat  scriouamentaidcianaemeiit 
lay  at  the  root  of  Gustavus^i  abnormal  piety.  On  the  toatnrx, 
theft  were  many  who  prematurely  coniptatulated  themsehres  on 
the  fact  that  Sweden  had  now  no  disturbing  genius,  but  aa 
economical,  God-rfearing,  commonplace  monarch  to  deal  with. 
Gustavus's  prompt  dismissal  of  the  generally-  detested  Guataf 
Reuterholm  added  stifl  further  to  his  popularity.  Oir  tiie  31st  of 
October  1797  Gustavus  married  Frederica  Dorothea,  daagliterof 
Charles  Frederick,  grand^duke  of  Baden,  a  maniagewbicfa  mi^ 
have  led  to  a  war  with  Russia  but  for  the  faoatkal  hatted  of  the 
French  republic  shared  by  the  emperor  Pat4  and'Gustavua  IV., 
which  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  them.  Indeed  the 
king's  horror  of  Jaoobimam  was  morbid  in  its  intensity,  and  drove 
him  to  adopt  all  sorts  of  leacti^naiy  measures  and  to  poeipoaa 
his  coronation  for  some  years,  so  aa  to  avoid  calling  tOBrthrr  a 
diet;  but  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  caused  part^r  faj  the 
contiriental  war  and  partly  by  the  aimoat  total  failure  of  the  crops 
in  1798  and  S799,  compelled  him  to  aumaaon  the  cstattes  to 
Noirkdping  in  March  x8oo,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  Gustavus  waa 
crowned.  The  notable  chrage  which  now  took  place  in  Sveden'!! 
foreign  policy  and  its  fatal  oonaequences  to  the  country  ate  else-. 
where  s^t  foxth  (see  SWeoeit,  His(ifry).  By  the  end  of  1806  it  was 
obvious  to  every  thinking  Swede  that'the  king  was  insHM;  His 
violence  had  alienated  his  most  faithful  supporters^  while  his 
obstinate  inoompctenois  paxhlyBed.the'  national  eft^ts.  To 
remove  a  madman  by  feroe  waa  the  one  remaining  expedient; 
and  this  was  successfully  accomplished  by  a  cofaspiniQr  of  <ifficeis 
of  the  western  actoy,  headed  by  Adlersparre,  the  Anckanvlid^ 
and  Adlercreutz,  who  maxdied  apidly  horn  Skiaetd  Sinrkholm 
On  the  X3th  of  March  1809  seven  of  the  conspiratofS  biibke  Into 
the  royal  apartments  in  the  palace  unaanouhced,  seiled  the  king, 
and  conducted  him  to  Che  chftteau'of  Gripshofax;  Duke  Cbarica 
was  easily  persoaded  to  aooept  tbe.feaduship  of  a 
government,  which  was  prockiaied  the  same  day;  and  a 
hastil>  summoned,  sdlemnly  iqiprovcdof  the  revolution..  On  the 
39th  of  March  Gustavus,  ia  order  to  save  the  crown  for  his  aon, 
voluntarily  abdicaled;  bat  on  the  xc(Lh  of  May  the  eatatcSk 
dominated  by  the  arany,  declared  that  not  merely  Gustavus  but 
his  whole  family  had  forfeited  the  throne.  On  the  5th  of  June 
the  duke  regent  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XUI.,  after  accepting  the  new  liberal  constitution,  wkidi  was 
ratified  by  the  diet  the  same  day.  In  December  Gustavus  and 
hii  family  we^  transported  to  Germany.  Gustavus  now  assuoied 
the  title  of  count  of  Gottorp,  but  subseqaently  called  hxtaadf 
CcJonel  Gustaf  sson,  under  which  poeudoajnahe  wrote  moat  of  his 
works*  He  led,  8q>arated  from  his  fan^y,  aa  erratic  life  for 
some  yars;  was  divorced  from  his  cons6it  ia  z8i»;  and  finally 
settled  at  St  Gall  in  Switaerland  in  great  loneliness  and  indifence. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  Febrtiazy  1837,  aadr  at  the  suggestion  of 
King  Oscar  II.  his  body  was  brought  to  Sweda  and  interBed  ia 
the  Riddarfaoimskytka.   From  him  descend  both  the  Baden  and 

the  Oldenbtffg  princely  houses  on  the  female  side: 

Sec  Hi  G.  Tii^itrVf ashtm^aiiet^  Antafkniiraar  ock  minnm  (Stock> 
holm,  1889);  B.  .von  Bcskow,  L^nadsminnen  (Stockholm,  1 870); 
K.  V.  Key- Aberg.  Ve  diplomaliska  f6rbindds«ma  mdlan  Sterigt  ock 
Siorbrittannien  under  Gustaf  IV.*s  Kriz  enM  NapMon  (UpMhi,  189O): 
Colonel  Gvstafston,  La  Jcmrnit  du  IrHte  mars,  Ac  (Sc  Gall.  1633): 
Memorial  dei  ObersUn  Guslaf*wn  (Leipsig.  1829).         <R.  N.  B^ 

GUSTAVUS  V.  (1858^  ),  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Otear  IL. 
king  of  Sweden  Mid  Norway,  and  Queen  Sophia  Wilhrlmiim.waa 
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«ni\x,  and  was,  Itfce  his  U(h^,  a  great  Uav«fier.  .  As  ciovn  prince 
be  h6d  the  title  of  duj^e;  of  Wiml^.  He  laanied  in  i88x 
Victoria  (b«  i86a),  daiiihter  of  Frederick  WiUiam  Lottl%  gnad 
duke  of  Eadea,  and  of  £oui<0»  ^anctm  of  Prussia*  Tbe  duchess 
of  Baden  vas  the  graodda«wh»rr  «f  Sophia,  ptimstsa  of  Sumkh, 
and  tbe  osarriagt  o^  the'  crown  prince  thus  effected  «  miop 
betweea  the  Bemadotte  djriiMty  and  the  nuCieiiL  S««edish  rogritl 
bouse  of  Vaaa.  -  Durii^  •4«  ahs<ace  or.  iliiisaa  «f  bia  father 
Gustavus  repeatedly  acted  as  retfmu  «lid  wu  thesefort  already 
tboroughly  versed  io  public  aflaim  iThea  heinctaeeded  to  the 
Swedish  throne  on  the  4th  of  Pfcember  x9P7#  the  crowiL  of 
Korws^  having  been  icpvated  from  tkM.  of  Sweden  in  1905. 
He  took  as  hia  i^otlo  *'  With  the  people  for  Uw.FaAheriand." 

TbecrowftpriDce,  Oscai  Frederick  WilliartlC^tt  Wi<  Addphua, 
duke  of  Scania  (b.  i9Aa},  jnaified  in  19^5  Pfinoesa  lUii^ret  of 
Coojoaiight  (bu  1882),  nieoe  of  King  Edwnnl  VIL  A  son  was 
bom  to  then  at  ;Stockbob»  on  the  sand  of  Apiil  1006,  and  another 
son  in  the  foUowing  year*  Th*,kini^a  iwo.  younger  aooativere 
WilUsm,  duke  of  Sudennaaia  (b.  iMa»  and  £ric»  dnbe  of 
Weilmsoknd  (b.  1B89), 

Qa&TAVy»  AOOUUUS  UNUm  .  (GtsraV^ADOU^timaio; 

XiUSTAV-AoOi.Y-VEafmf,  £VAIlOH0CHEa<ViptXN  BBK  QnsthV" 

ADOLr>Snrvu|fo)»  a  society  (om^d  oiosembeisoC'tbcfivaqgelicBl 
Pkotcsunt  cbnrcheti  of  Gosmaqy^'vhidtihas  Cos  ita  obfict  the  aid 
of  feeble  sisier  chm!ch<»,eipi>cially  i»  RoaM» Catholic  counities; 
The  project  of  fonuAg  such  a'sodely  %as  first  bvoachedin  com 
Mxioo  with  the  bicmteontal  oelobratioB  ol  ihe  hatfle  of  'LOiten 
on  the  6th  of  NovfinberiSjs;  a  pmpehni  to  ooHett  fuada  for  a 
BMmHmenl  to  Oostaww  Adolphus  havidg  been  agreed  lo,  it  ^as 
nggHted  by<^ufieifniendint  Grossmann  that  ihe.best.meMOital 
to  the  great  champioit'of  Piotceiaotiani  vtamld  be  the  loiwalion 
of  a  «nioA.fpr  prnpagattng  his  idcaik  For  some.years  th^  society 
was  liaiM'W  ita  aicn  And  >iCS' operations,)  (being  pnnsilciifly 
QQofiaed  to  Leipeig  and  0M^eii»  but  at  the  Refbnnation  ftsiival 
in  ft84i  it'Ceeeifed  a  now  impulse  through  theenergy  tmd  k^ 
qucnceof  l^i  Zimol^BHtaA  (180^1877),  court  iircadhcr  ar 
Darai6ladt»  and  in  1814s  a  general  meeting  was  held  at  Fraiikfort- 
OB-the*Maio,  where  nofcw^rtJian  Lwenly^oinebninch  associations 
MongioftliO  all  parts  of  Germany  except  BoVana  and  Austria 
vert  rcpeesenttd.  The  wahft  of  a  poeitii^e  creed  tended  to  make 
many  of-  tbe  stricter  Protestant  churchmen  doubtful'  of  the 
ttiefulness  of  the  union,  and  the  strictierLuthecans  have  always 
held  akwf  fnom  it.  On  the  other  hand,  hs  negative  altitude  in 
leUtioQ  to  RoBoan  Catboltdsm  iecured  ibc  it  the  sympathy  of 
the  masses.  At  a  generatoonveation  held  in-Bdrlin  in  S^^ember 
1946  a  keen  dispute  arose  about  the  admission  of  the  ICdnigsberg 
delegate,  Jutiua  Rupp  <t8o9-<B84K  who  in  1845  had  been 
deprived  for  puUidy  wpwdiiting*  the  Athanasian  Creed  and 
htcameone  of  the  iounders  of  the  **  Free  Congregations'';  and 
«t  one  tune  it  seemed  Jikdiy  that  the  society  would  be  completely 
hMkeri  up.  Amid  the  political  nvolutions  «r  the  year  184^  the 
whole  movement  fell  into  stagnation;  but  in  1849  another 
general  convention  (th<  seventh),  held  at  BresbO,  showed  that, 
(Ithough  the  society  had  lost  both  in  membership  and  income, 
>t  was  still  possessed  of  considerable  vitality.  From  that  date 
the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein  has  been  more  definitely  "  evangelical " 
ih  its  tone  than  formerly;  and  under  the  directloti  of  Karl 
ZinuQcrmann  it  greatly  increased  both  In  numbers  and  in  wealth. 
U  has  built  ov^r  aoop  churches  and  assisted  with  some  two 
niUion  pounds  over  5006  different  coitimun^tfes.  Apart  from  rts 
iiffluenct  in  nlaintaining  i*rotestanti5m  iii  hostile  areas,  there  can 
be  no  dbubl  that  the  union  has  had  a  great  effect  in  helping  the 
WKTiotts  ProtesUnt  churches  of  Germany  to  realize  the  number 
and  hnpoAance  of  their  common  interests. 

See  K.'ZOnmerma.nn,  Cachichu  des  CHStm-Adoff-Vfreins  (t)arm. 
<adt.  1877J. 

fiOSTROW^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Sc^wcrin,  on  the  Nebcl  and  the  railway  from 
tilbeck  to  Stettin,  20  m.  S.  of  Rostock.  iPop.  (1875)1  ho^iS.ii 
(tQos)  i7Vi^3'  The  principal  buildings  are  the  castle;  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  and  now  used  at  a  workhbuscf 


the  cathadnl,  dating  iMfai.the-^xstfa.'eaitiiiy'tAiff  irCfioMd^ 
i668f  containhil^  maxiy  fine  moanm^nts  and  pooessing  a  iqoafe 
tower  100  ft.  Ugh;  the  Pfkrrkirche,  with  ihic  aitar-paintlngs; 
the  town.  haR  (Rathaos)r- dating  irom  .the  t6th  ceotufy-,  tNe 
doiaic  haU»  and  the  tftaatte.  Among  the  ednoatfonal'  cstabKsh- 
tnents  are  the  ducal  gymnashim,.  which  possesses  a  library  of 
15^000  volume^  a  asodem  and  a  tommercial  school.  The  town 
is  oim  of  the  aost  pioipeioof  ift  Chb'difehy,  and  has  machinb 
works,  foundries,  tknnerieB,  sowmiUi,  bMWeHJta,  distilleries,  and 
manWartories  of  tobttcco,  gibe/  caadl^s  attd  soap.  There  is  afao 
»  GOBsidefable  trade  in  wool^  com,  nwod,  butter  aiad  cattfe,  and 
an  aiuibai  cattle  linw  andhOHfr  races  are  held. 

Gattrow,^ capital  of  the  MMklmbttrg^dud^  of  that  name,  or  of 
the  W^nd 'district,  was  a  pUc^dfholoe  impdnante  as  eaity  as  the 
a 2th  centvrsr,  and  in  iar^ft  heeame  the  residence  of'tienty 
Borwin  H.,  prince  of  Hecktenbm^,  from  whom  it  received 
ScbworiB  privileges^  Fmtti  sjkd  to  1136  the  town  was  the 
residence  of  tht  princes  of  tho  Wendo^  and  from  1 S56  to  1 6osof  the 
dukes  of  Mecfciinbur^Ostrow.  In  i6s8  it  was  occupied  by  the 
impeifai  troops,  and  Wallensteintesidett  ih  it  during  pan  of  the 
i*»8  and  1620. 

OOtlKBRRO,  JOHAIOf  {e.  i$^i46S),  German  printer^  is 
hopposed  to  lasve-heeh  bom  c  13^1309  at  hf  umc  of  wcU>to-dp 
pknnts,  hiB'Cather  being  Prielczum  Getaileisch  and  his  mother 
filsge'A  W3rffch  (o^,  from  h^r  Mrthpla^,  eu  Gutenbetg,  the  nani^ 
he  adopted).  Herts  atemned  to  be  Mentioned  under  the  name  of 
**Henchen"  in 'a  eopy  of  a  docament  of  14201,  and  again  in  a 
detument  of  c  1427-^428,  but  it  is  not  stated  where  he  theri 
t«sid«d.  On  January^  i^,  1430!,  hfi  mother  arranged  with  the 
cHy  of  Mahis  about  an  annuity' belonging  to  hfm;  but  when,  in 
the'sante  year,  some  families  who  had  been  expelled  a  few  years 
before  Were  permitted  to  rettnrn  to  Mainz,  Cutenb'^rg  ippcafs  not 
Id  have  avBni<d  himself  of  the  privilege,  is  he  hdescribed  In  the 
act  of  reconciliation  (dated  March  28)  as  "not  hcing^in  Mainz." 
It  Is  thcrefoi^  assumW  that  the*  family  Viad  taken  refuge' 1ti 
St rassbul-g,  where  Gutenberg  was  residing  later.  There  ht  is 
siud  to  havi  been  fn  ^4^34,  and  to  have  seized  sind  imprisoned  the 
(own  derk'df  Mainz  for  a  debt  due  to  him  by  the  corporation  of 
that  city,  releasing  him,  ho^tever,  at  the  reprcscnlarions  pf  th'e 
mayor' and  ^oUncillors  "bf  Strassbur^,  and  relinijuishing  at  the 
same  time  all  claims  to  the  money  {jio  Rhetiish  guilder?* about 
2460  mark).*     Between   143(5  and   1439 '"certain  documents 

<  Xi  J»  di/Bcu!c  to  know  which  of  the  Cutcnberif  dociiwents  cart 
be  trustcfl  aitd  whieb  fiot.    SchorbacH.' in  his  reeent  biography 'of 
Goteabcrg.  aceopts  and  describes  97  of  them  .<f!caCjr*rt/(.  1900.  p^ 
163  sqq.),  17  of  which  are  known  only  ff^ta,{noi  always  accurst^. 
copies  or  transcripts.     Under  ordinary  circumstances  history  might 
be  based  on  them;    But  it  is  certain  that  some  so-catled  Gutenbcra 
documents,  not  included  In  the^  above  »7,  are  forfcries.    Fr.  J. 
Bodmaiin  (f754**i§2o)»  foF  mady-Tcara  pndeMor  and  Ubrarianat 
Maioz,  forfied  at  Mast  two |. one  (dated  JvW  ao.  I459>  he  «<«« 
provided  with  four  forged  seals;  the  other  (dated  Strassbui^.  M4Fch 
24,  1424)  purported  to  be  an  autograph  letter  of  Gutenberg  to  a 
fictitious  sister  of  his  named   Bertha.     Of  these  two  documents 
Fraifch  and  Orman' texts  were  published  about  iSoo^taost  the 
fonccr  lived  for  cweaty  yesrs  afterward  hut  never  und«cefOed  fho 
public.  He  eilrkhed  the  Gutenbei^  Ntetatahr  withofher  fabrications; 
In  fact  Bodnuan  had  tmfned  himself  Uir  oounte^feklng  XISS.  and 
documents;  he  openly  boasted  of  his  abilities  in  thU  rcspett.  ai^d 
used  them,  sometimes  to  amuse  his  friends  who  were  searching  fof 
Gutenberg  documents,  sometimes  for  himscff  to  fill  up  gaps'  in 
Gutenberg's  life.    (For  two  or  three  move  specimens  ef  his  eapaeilitfs 
see  A.  Wyss  in  Zeitsckr.fgr  AllerL  u.  Guck,  Sc^tUns,  xv.  9  s^cf) 
To  one  of  his  friends  (Professor  Onthelf  Fischer,  who  preceded  him 
as  librarian  of  Mainz)  one  or  tato  other  fabricariOAs  ntiiy  I*  ascrified.^ 
There  are,  moreover,  serious  misgivings  as  to  decofsanils  seM  Voha  ve' 
been  diutfMrti  about  1740  ^'hrni  the  citiiea»  of  Strassburg  cla»«M|: 
the  honour  of  the  invention  fo#<thelr  city)  by  Jacob  Wencker  (the 
then  archivist  of  Strassburg)  and  J.  D.  Schocpflin  (prefessor  and 
canon  of  St  Thomas^  at  Strsssbbrg).     For  instance,  of  tho  ahov^' 
document  of  1434  no  original  has  ever  Come  to  light ;  while  the  draft 
of  flK  transaction,  alleged  to  ha\'e- been  written  at  the  ihnein  a, 
registerof  contracts*  and  tohavcbcen  found  about  1740by  WcHekee,- 
has  also  disappcated  with  tJhe  register  itself.    The  document  (now- 
only  known  from  a  copy  said  to  haw  been  taken  hy  Wencker  from- 
the  draft)  is  uphdd  as  genuine  by  Schoti)ach.  who  fa\x>urs  aA  Irt*' 
vention  of  printing  at   Stmssbura,   but    Bocltenheimer,  thoOghF 
supporting  Gutenberg  and  Maiha,  dctflares  it  tetbe  a  fidlioO'  {Gvtti^ 
berg-Feier,  Mainz.  1900,  pp.  24-33)-     Again,  suspicions  are  justified 
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Rpntent  him  as  havios  btai  en^tged  tkoe  in  lome  ecperimems 
rcquiriag  money,  with  Andreas  Driuehn,  a  fettofw*dtizen,  who 
became  dot  only  security  lor  him  but  his  partner  to  carry  out 
Gutenberg's  plan  for  polishing  stones  and  the  manufacture  of 
looking-glasses,  for  which  a  lucrative  sale  was  cipe^ted  at  the 
approaching  pilgrimage  of  1440  (subsequently  postponed^  accord- 
ing to  tiie  documents,  altJiough  there  is  bo  evidence  for  this 
postponement)  to  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  Money  was  lent  for  this 
purpose  by  two  other  friends.  In  1438  another  partnership  was 
arranged  between  Gutenberg,  Andms  Dritnehn,  and  Andreas 
and  Anton  Heilmann,  and  that  this  bad  in  view  the  art  of 
printing  has  been  inferred  from  the  word  *'  drucken  "  used  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  in  the  law  prooeedinti  which  soon  after  followed. 
An  action  was  brought,  after  the  death  of  Dritsebn,  by  hik  two 
brothers  to  force  Gutenberg  to  accept  them  as  partners  in  dieir 
brother's  place,  but  the  dedsioik  was  hi  favour  of  the  latter.  In 
X441  Gutenberg  became  surety  to  the  6t  Thomaa  Chapter  at 
Strassburg  for  Johann  Karie,  who  boirowed  100  guilders  (about 
£16)  from  the  chapter,- and. on  Novemlser  J17,  144s,. he  himself 
borrowed  ^  livres  through  Martin  Brechter  (or  Btehter)  from 
the  same  chapter.  Of  his  whereabouts  from  the  istb  of  March 
r444  (when  he  paid  a  tax  at  Stnssbuig)  to  the  17th  ^  October 
X448  nothing  certain  is  known.  But  on  the  Ulter  date  we  find 
him  at  Mainz,  borrowing  1 50  gold  guilders  of  his  kinsman,  Arnold 
Gelthus,  against  an  annual  interest  of  7I  gold  gui|deca<  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  interest  on  this  debt  has  ever  been  paid,  but 
the  debt  itself  appears  never  to  have  been  paid  off,  as  the  contract 
of  this  loan  was  renewed  ividimtued)  on  August  2$,  1503,  for 
other  parties.  It  is  supposed  that  soon  afterwards  Gutenberg 
must  have  been  able  to  show  some  convincing  rcsuifts  ^f  his  work, 
for  it  appears  that  about  1450  Johann' I^ust  (q.v,)  advanced  him 
800  guilders  to  promote  it,  on  no  security  except  that  of 
**  tools  "  still  to  ly  made.  Fust  seems  also  to  have  undertaken  to 
advance  him  300  guildeis  a  year  for  expenses,  wages,  house-rent, 
parchment,  paper,  ink,  &c.,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
dooei  so.  If  at  any  time  they  disagreec^  Gutenberg  vWas  to  return 
the  800  guilders,  and  the  "  tooU  "  were  to  cease  tq  be  security. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  puipose  Gutenberg  devoted  the  money 
advanced  to  him.  In  tae  minutes  of  the  law-suit  of  2455  he 
himself  says  that  he  had  to  make  his  "  tools  "  with  it.  But  he 
is  presumed  to  6ave  begun  a  large  folio  Latin  Bible,  and. to  have 
printed  during  its  progress  some  smaller  books*  and  likewise  the 
Letter  oC  Indulgence  (granted  on  the  xsth  of  April  1451  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  in  aid  of  Jdin  IL,  kbg  of  Cyprus,  against  the  Turks), 
of  jr  lines,  having  the  earliest  printed  date  1454,  of  which 
several  copies  are  preserved  in  various  European  libraries.  A 
copy  of  the  1455  issue  of  the  same  Indulgence  is  in  the  Rylands 
Library  at  Manchester  (from  the  Althorp  Library). 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  books  were  printed  while  this 
partnership  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust  lasted.  Trithemius 
{Ann.  Hirsaug.  ii.  4:1  x)  says  they  first  printed,  from  wooden 

with  respect  to  the  documents  recording  Gutenberg's  lawsuit  of  iAS> 
at  StrauMbuig.  -Bocfcenheimer  eaplains  at  great  length  {fx»  pp^  41-73} 
that  xhcy  are  iorgtrin^  He  even  explains  Ubid,  pp.  97-107/  that  the 
so<ailed.  Helmacperger  document  Of  November  6.  i4SSi  may  be  a 
fabricatbn  of  the  Faust  vo«  Asehaffcabuig  (amlly.  who  endeavoured 
toclaim  Johann  Fust  as  their  ancestor.  Tiiefeaiealio  (1)  a  fragment 
of  a  fictitious  ** press,*'  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Gutenberg 
in  1441,  and  to  have  been  discovered  (!)  at  Mains  in  |8<(6;  (3)  a 
forged  imprint  with  the  date  1458  in  a  copy  Of  Pope  Gresory's 
Dialogues,  really  printed  at  Strassburg  about  1470:  O)  a  forged 
mbrio  in  a  copy  of  the  Troetthu  4#  ^ehnliom  misscntmt  from 
which  it  mould-appear  that  Johann  Gutenberg  and  johann  Nura- 
meisler  had  pccaen^  iton  Junc49«  i463«totheCarthu8ian  monastery 
near  Mains;  U)  four  forged  copies  of  the  Indulgence  of  1455*  in  the 
Culemann  Collection  in  the-Kaitner  Museum  at  Hanover,  &c.  (see 
further.  Hcssels,  "  The  soKalled  Gutenberg  Docunents,"  in  Tht 
likr^ry,  190Q)* 

>  Amoag  these  were  perhaps  (i)  one  or  two  editions  of  the  work  of 
Donatuv  J>«  «t0  partimu  orati^mu,  37  lints  to  a  page,  of  one  of  which 
two  leoves^  now  m  the  Paris  National  Libmry,  were  discovered  at 
Mains  in  the  original  binding  of  an  account  book, one  of  them  having, 
but  in  a  later  hand,  the  ycM-  1451  O):  (a)  the  Titfk'Kukndar  for 
MM  ({veMTved  in  Che  Hof^Bibltochek  at  Munich) ;  (s)  the  Cmomu 
(prnervnd  in  the  Cambridge  Univ*  Libr.),  and  perhaps  others  now 
lort. 


btodes,  a  vocabulary  caNtd  CMMbiMi  wMdi  cttmot  have  bees 
the  CatMiam  of  JeJianncs  de  Janua,  a  foHo  of  748  pages  in  t«o 
column*  of  66  lines  each,  prints  in  1460,  but  was  perfaqis  s 
small  gfessary  now  lost.*  The  Lalih  BOk  tf  41  Hms,  a  folio 
of  ia8a  printed  pages,  fak  two  dolumns  wfth  ipatts  left  for 
illuminated  initlsii  (so  eallod  belMiae  midk  oohmm*  oontahn 
43  lines,  and  also  known  ta  the  Maaarim  Bibit,  because  the 
first  copy  descifbed  waifbund  In  tholibraiy  of  GinfixialMasaxin), 
was  finished  before  the  t$th  of  August  1456;*  German  bibiio- 
graphers  now  daim  fU»  BiUe  for  Gutenberg,  but,  mccoidiat 
to  bibliographical  rutet,  It  must  be  Mtiibed  to  Beter  Scfafiffer, 
perhaps  in  partnership  with  FuM.  It  is  in  smaller  type  thaa 
the  Biiie  of  36  Una,  wMcfa  latter  is  dslkd  dther  (o)  the  Bamberg 
BiUe,  because  neatly  aH  tho  known  ttipiei  were  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Banbeig,  or  (8)  SekelMom't  BUMt,  because 
J.  G.  ScheDmrn  was  the  first  who  described  it  is  1760,  or  (<) 
PjUtei's  Bible,  because  its  printing  H  asoibed  to  Albrecfat 
Pfister  of  Bamberg,  who  used  the  same  type  for  several  smsfl 
German  books,  the  chief  of  which  is  Boher^  BidHHu  (r46i,  4to), 
88  leaves,  with  85  woodcnts,  a  book  of  tables  in  Gcrmaa  rhyme. 
Some  bibliographers  believe  this  36-line  Bible  to-  bave  bees 
begnn,if  not  entirely  printed/by  Gdtehbt^durinqghispnrtikenhip 
with  Fust«  as  iu  typo  oooin  in  the  3  inline  Letters  of  indulgence 
of  1454,  wss  used  for  the  ST-Une'  DoiMius  (of  145T?),  and, 
fiinlly,  when  found  in'Pfister's-posMssJbn  in  1461,  ippesrs  to 
be'oldaixi  worn,  except  the  addiiioiial  letters  k,  m,  a  requiied 
for  German,  which  aie  dear  and  ahatp  ttke  the  typea  used  is 
the  Bible.  Again,  othen  profen  to  prove  <Dclatako,  ChUembtrfs 
friikesk  Druekerpnais)  that  B^  was  a  rtptint  of  B«^ 

Gutenberg's  work,  whatever  it. may  havo  been,  was  not  a 
commerdal  success,  and  in  1453^  Fust  bad  to  tome  forward 
with  another  800  goiiden  to  prevent  a  CoUapK;  But  aonae  time 
before  November  1455^  the  latter  demanded  RpnynCM  of  hb 
advances(sec  theHdmaspttger  Notarial  Documenc  Of  No^euilw 
6,  X45S.  in  Ddatakd's  BeUrageaiirGttUnbergff6i0t  Berlin,  1880). 
and  took  legal  prodeedmgs  against  Outenbeig:  We  do  not  know 
the  end  of  these  proceedings*  but  if  GiHenberg  hsd  prepared  any 
printing  materials  it  would  seers  that  lie  was  compelled  to  yield 
up  the  whole  of  them  to  Fat;*  that  the  latter  removed  than  to 
his  own  house  at  Main^  and  there,  with  the  assbtsoco  of  ^tcr 
SchdfTcr,  issued  various  bosks  until  the  sack  of  the  dty  in  146s 
by  Adolphus  IL  caused  a  saspensian  of  printing  for  three  years, 
to  be  resttiBtd  again  in  r46s. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  Ootenbeig's  activity,  and  very 
little  of  his  whereabouts,  after  his  sepamtmn  from  Fast.  In  a 
document  dated  Juhe  3x,  1457,  he  appears  as  witnesa  on  behalf 
of  one  of  his  relatives,  which  shows  that  he  was  then  still  at 
Mains.  Entries  in  the  registers  of  tiie  St  Thomas  Church  at 
Strassburg  make  it  dear  that  the  annua]  interest  on  the  inonsy 
which  Gutenberg  on  the  1 7th  of  November  1443  (see  adbove)  had 
borrowed  from  the  chapter  of  that  cfaurdi  waa  regolaiiy  paid 
till  the  XI  th  of  November  1457,  diher  by  himself  or  by  his 

*  Ulric  Zell  states,  in  the  Cologne  Chronicle  of  1499.  that  Cutcnbeci 
and  Fust  printed  a  BiUe  in  lar^c  type  like  that  used  in  mtssats^  11 
has  been  said  that  this  description  appttcs  to  the  42-tine  Bible.  a»  its 
type  is  as  large  as  that  of  most  missals  printed  before  190D,  and  thai 
the  siae  now  called  missal.type  (double  pica)  was  not  used  in  aiaodb 
until  late  in  the  16th  century.  This  it  no  doubt  true  of  the  onallcr 
missals  printed  before  1500.  some  of  whkh  are  in  even  smaller  t>pr 
than  the  43-Km:  Bible.  But  many  of  the  large  folk>  missals,  as  tlttt 
primed  at  Maine  by  Peter  Sch6ffcr  in  1483.  the  Carthusian  mtssal 
printed  at  Spires  by  Peter  Drach  about  laoo,  and  the  PoiBinif  in 
missal  printed  by  Andrea  de  Torresanis  at  Venice  in  1496,  are  in  as 
large  type  as  the  36-rme  Bible.  Pclcr  Sch6ffcr  (1435-1503)  d 
Gemshcim,  between  Mains  and  Mannheim,  who  was  a  copyist  in 
Paris  in  I4>(9*  and  whom  Fust  calkd  his  servant  (Jawnlus),  is  said  by 
Trithemius  to  have  discovered  an  easier  way  of  founding  characters. 
whence  Lambinet  and  others  concluded  that  SchOffer  invented  the 
punch.  Schdffer  himsdf,  in  the  colophon  of  the  Psslter  of  1457.  a 
work  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  planned  and  partly  printed 
by  Gutenberg,  daimaonly  the  mode  of  printing  rubrics  aM  coloofed 
caoitals. 

'  The  Leiprig  copy  of  this  Bible  (which  formerly  belonged  to  Heir 
Klemm  of  Dresden)  has  at  the  end  the  M&  year  1453  in  old  Arabic 
numeials.  But  certain  citcumsUnccs  connected  with  this  dat< 
it  look  very  suspkawsw 
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mtiy,  UikiA'Btet^kr.  *EkK  the  payiMflt  9tfe  on  Ae  latter 
date^p«An  tokave  been  delayed;  as  «n  entry  b  the  rcsbter 
of  that  year  shdws  that  the  chapter  had  incurred  expenses  in 
taking  steps  to  have  both  Gntenbeis  and  Brechter  arrested. 
This  time  the  difficulties  seem  to  have  been  removed,  but  on  and 
after  the  txth  of  November  1438  Gntenberg  and  Brechter 
remained  in  default.  The  chapter  made  various  efforts,  all 
recorded  in  their  legsters,  to  get  their  money,  but  in  vain. 
Every  year  they  recorded  the  arrears  with  the  expenses  to  Which 
they  wer6  put  in'their  cffTorfs  to  arrest  the  defaulten,  till  at  last 
in  1474  <six  years  after  Gutenberg's  death)  their  names  are  no 
tMiger  mentioned. 

Meantime  Gutenberg  appterl^to  have  been  prnding,  as  we 

learn  froiA  a  dcleunienit  dated  February  96,  1468,  that  a  syndic 

of  Maina,  Dr  Conrad  Homery  (who  had  formerly  been  in  the 

service  of  the  elector  Count  Diether  of  Ysenburg),  had  at  one 

time  supplied  him,  not  with  money,  but  with  some  formes,  types, 

tools,  implemeafs  and  other  thin^  belonging  to  printing,  which 

Gutenberg  had  left  after  his  death,  and  wMch  had,  and  still. 

belonged  to  him  (Homery);    this  material  had  come  htto  the 

hands  of  Adolf,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  handed  or  sent 

it  back  ^  Homery,  (he  btter  imdertahing  to  use  it  in  no  other 

town  hift  Mains,  nor  to  seH- it  to  any  person  except  a  dtisen  of 

Mainz,  even  if  a  stranger  should  offer  Mm  ai  higher  prite  f^or  the 

things.-  This  rtiaterM  has  neVer  yet  beerf  identified,  so  that  We 

do  not  know  what  typetf  Qutenbci^  may  have  hid  af  his  disposal} 

they  could  hsAdly  have  included  the  types  of  the  CalMifn  of 

1460,  as  is  suggested,  iMi  work  being  probably  executed  by 

Heinrlch  BecHtemiUnxe  (d.  1407)^  who  »fterwaidft  reihoved  to 

EltviBe,  Of  perhapsby  Pbf  er  Sch5fl«r,  who,  about  1470,  advertises 

the  book  as  his  property  (sieeX.  Burger,  BtiekkSHdter'Ameigtn). 

It  is  unoeftaiii  Wh^tJier  Gutenberg  lemaiiied  In  Mainsorrtmoved 

to  the  nelghhodring  town  of  £ltville,'«i4Mre  bfc  May  tiavc't)een 

engaged  for  a  whilo  with  the  brothtts   Bechtermanse,  who 

printed  there  fofsottie4ime  with  the  types o^th•  r^te  €alMii0i^.' 

On  th^  17th  of  JbnuarV  r465  he  accepted  the  Mst  of  salaried 

courtier  from  the  archbishop  Adolf)  andfn  this  capacity  fvtclved 

annually  a  suit  of  livery  together  with  a  Axed  allowance  of  osvn 

and  wfne«    G^i^nberg  seetais  to  htfw  died  at  Maia^*at  the 

beginning  of  t4dg,  and  was,  actording  so  tmdition,'  bwied-  la 

the  FianciscMi  church  In  thlt  dty.  '  HIUdati«e  ArnoU'Gehliiis 

erected  ainoMument  to  his  memory  near'  his  anppdsed  grave, 

and  forty  years  afterwards  Ivo  WlttUg  si^rup  a  raemasial- tablet 

at  the  legal  college,  at  Malrtz.    No  books  bearing  the  latnc  of 

Gutenbein  **  ptinter  are  known;  nor  Is  any  genuine  portilit 

of  him  kno^rn,  thoawappairing  tapoo  medals,  statues  or  engraved- 

plates  being  all  HetHious. 

In  1898  the  firm  of  L.  Rosenthal,  at  Mankh,  acqoired  a 
Miisok  sptdtdk  on  paper,  wlilich  Otto  Hupp,  in  two  tieatisfes 
published  !h  18^  and  1902,  tsserts  to  have  been  printed  by 
Gutenberg;  about  1450,  seVen  years  before  the  i4S7  Psalter. 
Varioua  Ccrmaa  bibUogra^iers,  however,  think  that  it  could 
not  have  beaii  pvintod  before  1480,  and,  judging  fK>m  the  fac* 
similes  poinBhed  by  Hiipp,  tUx  date  seems  to  be  approximately 
correct.    *  '  ,  , 

On  the  a4th  of  June  1900  the  fivc-hundiedth  annlvenary  of 
Gutenberg's  birth  was  cdebrated  in  several  Germatt  ^ties, 
notably  in  M^nz  and  Leipzig,  and  most  of  the  recent  literature 
on  the  invention  of  printing  dfttes  from  that  time. 

So  we  may  Tiote  (hat  in  igoa  a  vellum  fragment  of  an  Astro- 
nomical K^^cndar  Was  discovered  by  thelfbnirian  of  W-iesbadHi, 
Dr  G.  Zedler  {Die  dittste  Gntenhetglypc,  Matnz,  1902),  apparently 
printed  in  .the  36*Ktte  Bible  type,  and  as  the  po&itkm  of  the'sun, 
moon  and  other  phnets  de^^bed  in  this  document  suhs  the 
years  14  29,  X448  and  1467,  he  ascribes  the  printing  of  this 
Kalendar  to  the  year  1447.  A  papef  fragment  of  a  jaoem  hi 
German,  entitled  Wdl^erickt,  said  to  be  printed  in  «he'j6-nne 
Bible  type,  appears  to  haire  Come  into  the  possessioh  of  Hert' 
Eduard  Beck  at  Mainz  in  r897,  and  was  presented  by  him  in 
1903  to  the  Gutenberg  Museum  iti  that  city.  '  Zedler  published ' 
a  facsimile  of  it  In  1004^  ffor  the  GtOenbtrg  Ctsettsikafl),  with  a 
in  which  he  places  it  before  the  1447  K^Uni^f, 
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^444-1447  Moreover,  figments  of  two  editions  of  Donaioy 
different  from  that  of  1451  (?)  have  recently  been  fotind;  see 
Schwenke  in  CentralU.  fttr  BibtiolMeta/esen  (1908). 

The  recent  literature  upon  Gutenbcri's  Hflp  and  work  and  ear!*' 
pnntin|an  gennal  indudes  the  foHowinf;  A.  'VOn  dtr  Uade. 

BuchdruOeritinst  (BcrUn,  1886);  jT".  HesseU.  CttUnbni,  Was  ke 
iktitnentor  efPnnltng  f  (London*  1882) ;  id.  HaarUm.lkeBirtkhtau 
•J  PnnHmt,  nel  MenH  (London.  1886):  O.  Hartwig,  Fesluhnflum 
>fa/AMnrfcr<M*nfca^^^^ 

which  includes  ywDM  iraauacs  by  Scbrak  su  Sc^wefiMbcig.  K. 
.Schorl»ch.  Ac:  P.  Schwenke.  UnUrsuchitngeH  ntr  CeuAklu  da 
mUnBitcUrucks  (Berlm,  19CX)) ;  A,  BOrekcl.  Culenberi,  sein  Leben. 
Ac.  (Gtcssen.  1897)1  id.  Gtaenberx  und  seine  berikmien  NachMttt 
wa   enUn   Jakrkundert  der    TypopmpkU   (Fmakfort,    1900);   F 
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TVPOOftAPNV,  (J.  rf.  H.) 

gOTERSU>H,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pn&sian  province  of 
Westphalia,  ti  m.  S.W.  from  Bielefeld  by  the  railway  to  Dort- 
mund. Pop.  (1905),  7375,  1(  is  a  seat  of  silk  and  cotton  In- 
dustries, and  has  a  brge  trade  in  IVestphaliao  hams  and  sausages. 
Printing,  brewing  and  distilling  are  also  carried  on,  and  the 
town  is  famous  for  its  rye-bread  {Bnmpernicket).  GOtersIob  has 
two  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogur, 
a  school  and  other  educational  establishments. 

See  Eickhoff,  GeukiekU  der  Sndi  mud  Gtmeinde  CmeraUk 
(GQteiabh.  1904). 

OmttUB;  MBJAMBi  Cii59-       \  Scottish  painter,  and  one 
of  the  leadersoff  the  so-called  Glasgow  school  of  painters,  was 
borw  «l  Greenoeki    Though  in  Ms  youth  he  was  inlhMnced  by 
JohniPettSe  fai  London,  and  subsequently  studied  In  Paris,  his< 
style,  whkh  is-reniarkable  for  gnsp  of  charaeter^  bieadth  and 
sponunelty,  is  doe  to  the  lessons  taught  hlm'bywbseftsiloii  of 
nature,  and  to  the  example  of  Ciiswhall,by  which  he  benefited  in 
riwcolnshirfrin  the  ear^  'elghtiea  of  the  laat  icentiiry.    In  hia 
early. woik%  such  agi  '*  The  G^vsy  Pteta  ane  Burning,  for  Daylight 
is  Past*  and  GoUo**  (t68i),  «Ad  che  '*  Funeral  Service  in  tlie 
Hllshlflrids,^*  he  'favoured  a  thfdt  impasto,  but  with  growing 
eif^tience  he  used  his  cotoiir  with  greater  economy  and  ftli>' 
cence.'  SabMquemly  he  devoted  himself  mlnoat  eichiiively  M 
porthdtare.    Sir  jAnMs  Guthrie,  like  so  tnany  of  ^the  Ciasf|0l»^ 
artists,  achieved  his  first  sucerisses  on  the  ContliMnt,  but  sooo* 
found  reoogaition   hi  his  liatlve  countfy.    Ho  was  dectedr 
associate  of  the  Aoyal  Scottish-  Academy  in  t888,  aad  full' 
member  in ,  1899^  sucoecdcd  Six  G^arat  Reidas president «l  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1902,  and  was  kbighced  In  t903'<- 
Hhi  i>aiatro^  "  Schoolmates  "  is  at  the  Ghent  OaHery.    Amohg 
his  most  successAil  portraits  are  those  Of  hii  mother,  Mr  R. 
Garroway,  Major  |lotchkiss»  Mcs.Feiius,  Piolessor  Jack,  and  ■ 
Mrs  Watson. 

dnTHRffB,  tmniAt  (1803-1873),  Scottish  dlvi^,  was  bom 
at  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  on  the  lath  of  July  1803.'  He  entered 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  and 
continued  to  attdnd  classes  there  for  more  than  ten  years.    On 
the  tnd  of  Februkry  tSas  the  presbytery  of  Brechin  licensed  him 
as  a  preacher  hi  osnnexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  atid  In 
i8>6he  Was  in  Pisris  studying  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
cOniparatFre  anitomy.    For  two  years  he  acted  as  tnanager  of 
his  father's  bank,  and  In  1830  was  Inducted  to  his  first  charge, 
Arbirlot,'  in  Forfarshire,  where  he  adopted  a  vivid  dramatic  style 
of  preaching  adajMed  to  his  con||regat{on  of  peasants,  faraien 
Atid  weaverv: '  In  1837  he  became  the  colleague  of  John  S*ym  W 
ihk  pastorate  of  Old  Greyfrian,  Edinbuigh,  and  at  once' 
attractecl  notice  as  t  great  pulpit  orator.    Towattb  the  dose  of 
1840  he  became*  minister  of  dt  John's  church,  Vklotia  Street.' 
Edinburgh.    9t  declined  Inviutlona  bdth  from  London  and 
f  torn  India.    He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  move* 
ment  wfuch  ted  to  the  Disruption  of  1843;  ^^  his  naftie  Is 
thenceforth  kssodated  with  the  Free  Church,  for  which  he 
ccflected  £tr6,ooo  from  July  1845  to  June  1846  to  provide' 
manses  for  the  'seceding  ministert.    lb  1844  he  becaine  a' 
teetotaler.    In  1 847  he  began  the  greatest  work  o^  his  life  by  the 
poUicatioD  of  Ua  first  "flea  for  Ragged  Schoda.*'    Hir 
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MmpUatdidted  «  bctutiful  and  sympathetic  letter  £rom  ^rd 
Jeffrey.  A  Ragged  School  was  opened  on  the  Castle  HiU,  which, 
has  been  the  parent  of  nuuy  simflat  institutiooa  elsewhere, 
though  Guthrie's  relation  to  the  movement  is  best  described  as 
that  of  an  apostle  xather  than  a  founder.  He  insisted  on  bringing 
up  aH  the  children  in  his  school  as  Ptiotestants;  and  he  thus 
made  his  schools  prosdytiiing  as  well  as  educational  Institutions. 
Tliis  interference  with  religious  liberty  led  to  some  controversy; 
and  ultimately  those  who  differed  from  Guthrie  founded  the 
United  Industrial  School,  giving  combined  iecolar  and  separate 
religious  instruction.  In  April  1847  the  degree  of  DJI>.  was 
conferr<^  on  Guthrie  by  the  university  of  Edinhurgh;  and  in 
1850  William  Hanna  <x8o8-x88a)»  thehiographer  and  son-in-law 
of  Thomas  Cfaalmersi  was  inducted  as  hb  coHetgue  in  Free  St 
John's  Church. 

In  1850  Guthrie  published  A  Plea  on  behalf  of  Dnmkairisaitd 
minst  DrunkenneH,  which  was  followed  by  fke.  GospA  in 
EMikui  {i%$i)i  The  City:  iis  Sins  and  Sorrows  (iSsi);  ChriU 
and  the  Inkeritanee  of  the  Sainls  {xSsS);  Seedtime  and  Harvest  of 
Ragged  Schools  (1860),  consisting  of  his,  three  Pleas  for  Ragged 
Schools,  These  worlu  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  portions  of 
them  were  trahslatea  into  French  and  Dutch.  His  Mlvocacy  of 
temperance  had  much  to  do  with  securing  the  passing  of  the 
Forbes  ^tacken2ie  Act,  which  secured  Sunday  closing  and 
shortened  hours  of  sale  for  Scotland.  Mr  Gkdslone  specially 
quoted  him  in  support  of  the  Light  Wines  Bill  (x86o)..  In  x86s 
howStflsodBrator^  the  Free  Church  G— dedtAawmbly^jIrathe 
seldom  took,  a  pxomhienl  part  in  the  busiaes$<ol  the  -thttKh 
courts.  His  remarkabk  oratorical  taientsv  rich  humour,  genume 
patboi  and  itiimitahle  power  of  story-telling,  enabled  hhn'to  do 
good  service  tq  the  total  abstinence  movement.  He  was  .one  of 
the  vioS'^residenlB  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance*  In  18644  his 
heahh  being  seriously  hnpaired,  he  itaigned  public  work  as 
pastor  of  Free  &t  John's  (May  xj);  ^though  hia  bominal 
coftnexioA  with  the  coogregaiUott  otased.  only  wHh.his  death. 
Guthrie  had  occasionally  contrihutiKl  papers -to  Ctod  Wards^ 
asudi»  about -the  time  of  his  rAiKtment  iinm  the  ndnktsy,  ht 
becamt  first  -editor  of  the  Smday  UHfltUM,  himself,  contribut- 
ing seveiat  series  of  papeia  wfckh.were  afterwarda  published 
ssp^raMly<'  I*  i86s  he  was  presented  with  i%oo0  ss  a  oaarfc  of 
appttdaUon  fmm  Uie  puhlic  Hb- closing  yearn  wcce  spent 
ntostly  in  retirement  ;And  after  aniUneu  of  sevecal  months'  duaa- 
tkmhediedat  St  Leonsfda^m-Ste  on  the  s^tbofFebruary  1873. 

^f  a  addition  to  the  books  mentloiied  above  he  puMkhed  a  aumbef 
ofboolgi  vhioh  bad  a  nmarkable  cticul^on  in  Engiandand  America, 

9whuMSpeakin\ 
tt'ndtheCosi  " 
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(i868>;  Stiulm  ef  Charaekr  from  m  Old  Testanuni  (1868-187O); 
Sundays  A  broad  (1871). 

^  Antobifgraphy  of  Thomas  Qnthrie,  D^a  m^'Memoir,  by  bis 
son9  {2  vols.*  LondoQ.  1874-1875). 

.  ODTHRU;  THOMAS  ANSTET.  (185$-  ).  known  hy  the 
p^udonym  of  F.  Anste^,  EngHsh  novelist,  was  ooca  m  Kenning- , 
ton,  London,  on  the  8th  of  August  4856.  Ha  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  at  Trinity  .Hall,  Camhridge,  and  w^ 
called  to  the  bar  in  x88o.  But  the  popular  success  of  his  story. 
Vuo-Versa  (x88a)  with  its.topsyUuryy  substitution  of  a  father 
for  his  schoolboy  sooj  at  once  made  his  reputation  as  a  humorist 
of  an  original  %yp9*  He  published  in  1883  a  serious  novel,  Tfta 
QiaMt^s  Moh$i  but,  in  spite  of  its  excellence,  he  discovered  (and 
again  in  1889  :witb  The  Pariah)  that  it  was  xu>t  as  a  serious  no  veHst 
b^it  as  a  humorist  that-  the  public  insisted  on  regarding  him.  As 
such  his  reputation  was  further  confirmed  by  The  Blach  Poodle 
(x884)i  The  TinfedVen^  (1885).  A  Fallen  Idol  (im),»*^d  other 
works.  He  became  an  important  iaem)}er  of  th&staff  of  Punch, 
in  which  his  "  Voces  popuH  "  and  his  humorous  parodies  of  a 
reciter's  stock-piece  C' Burglar  BUl/'&cO  reppmevit  his  best 
wiorki  In  x^ox  his  successful  farce  The  Man  front  Blasehley*s, 
based  on  a  story  which  originalb^  appeared  in  Punch*  waa  ^t 
produced  at  the  prince  of  Wales's  TheatDe,  la  London. 
OUTHRIB»theca|»tal  of  Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  find  the  county- 
of  Loiawcouii^g,  jnten4u>g  <m  -bo^h  aidmi  of  Cottonwood 


creek,  ami  lying  one  mile  south  of^;tho  CinMro»  ihfr.  ^ofw 
CzBgo)  5333,  (1900)  xo,oo6,  (1907)  ii«6ss  (1879  negrac^;  (i«xe) 
XX, 654.  It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topsk«  &  Sant»  Fi, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  IsUnd  &  PadfiCr  the  Mlssooiit  Kansas  (k 
Texas,  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western*  and  the  St  Loukk  £1  Reno 
8c  Western  railways.  The  city  is  situated  about  940  ft.  above 
the  sea,  in  a  prairie  region  devoted  largely  to  stock-aiaing  and 
the  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  cotton  and  various  iruita* 
particularly  peaches.  Guthrie  is  ^ne  of  the  headquaitem  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  state,  the  other  being  Muskogee.  The 
principal  public  buildings  at  Guthrie  am  the  sute  Cspiiol, 
the  Federal  building,  the  City  hall,  the  Camegia  library,  the 
Methodist  hosoitsl  sftd  a  laraa  MatoPH*  tfrnplf,  Amonc  the 
schools  are  St  Joseph's  Academy  and  astata  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  (juthrie  has  a  considerable  trade  with  tha  sunound. 
iag  country  and  has  cotton  gins,  a  cotton  cQmpress,aod  foundiics 
and  marhlnf  ahops;  among-  its  SMoafactuKS  are  ootton-seed 
oil,  cotton  goods,  ilour,  cereals,  .lumber,  cjgarSk  bmoms  and 
furniture.  The  total  vplue  of  the  factoiy  prodnct  ia  190s  ^*^ 
|x,aoo,66s.  The  mmndpality  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works,. The  city  was  founded  in  x889»  when  OiUahoma  was 
opeyiedior  settlement;  in  1890  it  was  inade  the  csiiital  of  the 
Territory,  and  in  X907  when  Oklahoma  was  o^e  a  atata,  it 
became  the  state  capitaL< 

QVTHRUK  (Gooaux)  (d.  890),  king  o|  East  Aoglia,  fixat 
appean  in  the  Engfith  Anmais  in  the  yeari  87S«  whes  ha  is 
mentioned  asooe  of  throe  Danish  kiixgs  ifbo  went  with  the  host 
to  Camhridge.  Ho  was  -probably  en^ited  in  the  rsmpaigna  of 
the  neit.tlmBe  years,  and  after  AUied'a  victmy  at  EdingtoA  in 
878,  Guthrum;  mei  the  kmg  at  Atter  in  Somersetshii»«ad  was 
baptised  thero  under  the  name  of  jEthelstaik  He  stayod  them 
for  twelve  days  snd  was  greatly  hofioumd  ^.hia  gadfather 
Alfied.  In  890  Outhr«m-iEthelst4a  died:  be  is  then  spoken 
of  as  "  so  nor5ema  cyniog"  (probably)  "the  Norwegian  king," 
referring  to  the-  ultimate  origin  of  his  family*  sod  wc  asa  told 
that  he  was  the  first  (Scandinavisn)  to  settle  East  AagUs^ 
Guthrum  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  QonBur  (»Gothxum) 
hiaa  heimski  or  hiim  rtiu  of  the  Scandinavian  sagas,  the  foster- 
father  of  HttrSaknutr,  the  father  of  Gorm  tha  old.  There  is  a 
tftafty  known  u  the  peaceof  Alfred  andGuthrumi^ 

OfnSCHHIl^  AUntBD;  Bamm  ^yw  (iti35'*^r)i  German 
historiaA  and  Orienmlist,  was  boi»oa  the  xsA  of  J«iy  at  |.osch^ 
wiU(Dteaden).  AfterhokiingchaiiSatKiel(x866),K<ioiflBbeig 
(r873),  and  Jena  (x8r6>,  he  was  finsUy  apfmlnted  profcsMC 
of  histoiy  at  Tttbingen,  where  he  died  o»  the  and  of  March  x  887. 
Ho  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Eastern  language  and  hiatocy 
in  its  pre-Greek  and  Hellenistic  periods  and  -cootribotad  largely 
to  the  literature  Of  the  suhjecti      .,.    . 


in'DentseUmtd  (Le<pSig,  iSM);  Bis ClantwMrdigheU dm < 
Cemh.  des  Moske  SM  M4me»  {\Hlh  VMnstKhmtnt  fthar  Ho 
'swischo  EpHome  des  eutebMem  Cmn4S  0B8^);  Uniertnek.  div 
ait  Gesch.  des  Kdnitreicks  Osrahu  (1887):  Cesch,  trans'  CAIexander 
the  Great  to  the  fall  of  the  Amcidae)  (Tabingcq.  1887).  He  wrote 
on  P«nb  and  Phoealela  in  tAe  oih  editlon-of  tbe  Bncy,  BriL  A 
€alkcdon.of  mioor.  works  entitledTiCWM  SckrifUn  wSs  pubUahed  by 
F.  RQkl  at  Laip^g  .(i8l^x8aij  ^  vols.),  with  complete  list  of  his 
writings^  See  article  by  Huhl  m  Attiemeine  deutsche  Biographie, 
xlix.  (1904). 

0UTS-II9TH8*  JOHAHH  CHBISTOFtt  FfilBBftlCR  (x7S9- 
1839),  German  teacher  and  the  principal  founder  of  the  Gcnnaa 
school  system  of  gymnastics,  was  bom  at  (^edUnburg  on  the  9th 
of  August  X  7  59.  He  wa^educatcd  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town  sad  at  Halle  University;  and  in  1785  he  went  to  Schnep- 
f  enthal,  whese  he  taught  geography  and  gymnastics.  His  method 
of  teaching  gymnastics  was  expounded  by  him  in  various 
himdbooks;  and  it,  was  chiefly  through  them  that  gynmastics 
very  soon  came  to  occupy  such  an  important  position  in  the 
school  system  of  Germany.  He  also  d^  much  to  introduce  a 
bettier  method  of  instnxction  in  geography.  ^  Ha  died  on  the 
axst  of  May  1839. 
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'  ^  Hh  priMipal  works  are  CymnasHk  fOr  du  Jmgjtmd  (1795);  SfiOe 

tMf  Ohunr  nnd  Brhottmg  des  Kdrpers  und  GtisUs  fUf  die  Jugfnd 

<I7^);  Tumbtick  (1817);  Handbuek  der  CeotraMe  (1810);  bnd  * 

'  number  of  books  consfitutim  a  Bi^olkek  ftr  Fdiagopk,  Sckuhmsn^ 

I  und  die  gesammte  pSdaiipscke  Litertfhir  Dentuktands.    He  also  con- 

t  tnbotetf  to  the  ViUstdndtVf  ffandbnek  der  neuesten  Erdbesekreibungt 

,  and  along  with  Jacobi  puolished  Dentsekes  Land  und  deulsckes  VW*> 

the  first  part,  Deulsekes  Land,  being  written  by  fairo. 

I  *  CUTTA  (Latin  for  "  drop  '*)»  an  architcctunl  term  given  to 

I  the  small  ifrusta  of  conical  or  cylindrical  fbrm  carved  below 

1  Ube  triglyph  and  under  the  regula  of  the  entabbture  of  the  Doric 

t  Order..  They  (ire  fiomelimes  k^ovr^  as  "tritnneU/'  a  connption  ol 

t  "ttee-najl/'  and  resemble  the  wooden  pina  which  ia  framed  t  imber 

I  work  or  in  Joinery  are  emptoyed  to  fasten  together  the  pieces 

I         of  wood;    these  are  su]^)Osed  to  be  derived  ^m  the  original 

(  tinber  coDStructioa  of  the  Doric  temple,  in  which  the  pins, 

{         driven  through  the  regula»  secured  the  latter  to  the  taenia,  andi 

1         according  to  C.  Chipics  and  F.  A.  Choisy,  passed  through  the 

I         taenia  to  bold  the  triglyphs  in  place.    In  the  earliest  examples 

;  of  the  Doric  Order  at  Corinth  and  Sclious,  the  gultae  are  com- 

I  pletcly  ttolated  from  the  architrave,  and  in  Temple  C  at  ScHnos 

I         the  guttae  are  3  or  4  in.  in  front  of  It,  as  if  to  enabte  the  pin  to 

be  driven  in  more  easily.    In  later  examples  rhey  arc  partly 

attached  to  the  architrave.    Similar  guttae  are  carved  under  the 

I         mutules  of  the  Doric  cornice,  representing  the  pins  driven 

through  the  mutules  to  secure  the  rafters.    In  the  temples  at 

I         Bassae,  Paestum  and  Sclinus,  irislanccs  have  been  found  where 

the  gultae  had  been  carved  separately  and  sunk  into  holes  cut 

In  the  aofitt  of  the  mutules  and  the  regula.    Their  constant 

I         employment  in  the  Doric  temples  suggests  that,  ahhoogh 

I         originaHy    of    constructive    origin,    they    were   subsequently 

I         employed  as  decorative  features. 

GUTTA  PERCHA,  the  name  applied  to  the  evaporated  milky 

fluid  or  latex  furnished  by  several  trees  chiefly  found  in  the 

I         islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.    The  name  is  derived  from 

I         two  Malay  words,  gdah  meaning  gum,  and  pcrtja  being  the  name 

of  the  tree^-probably  a  Bassia — from  which  the  gum  was  (errone" 

ously)  supposed  to  be  obtained. 

Botanical  Origin  and  DhtriMion. — The  actual  tree  is  known 
to  the  Malays  as  tahan,  and  the  product  as  gctch  iaban.  Tht  best 
guita  pcTcha  of  Mahya  is  chiefly  derived  from  two  trees,  ond  is 
known  as  getak  taban  meroh  (red)  or  getdh  tahan  sidra  (silky).  The 
trees  in  question,  which  belong  to  the  natiiral  order  Sftpotaceae, 
have  now  been  definitely  identified,  the  first  as  Dichopsis  gulta 
(Bentham  and  Hooker),  otherwise  Isonandra  gutta  (Hooker)  or 
Palaqninm  gutta  (Burck),  and  the  second  as  Dickopsis  obtongifolia 
(Burck).  Allied  trees  of  the  same  genus  and  of  the  same  natural 
order  yield  similar  but  usually  Inferior  products.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  species  of  Payena  (getah  soendie), 

Giitta  percha  trees  often  attain  a  height  of  70  to  loo  ft.  and 
the  trunk  has  a  diameter  of  from  a  to  3  ft.  They  are  stated  «o 
be  mature  when  about  thirty  years  old.  The  leaves  of  DickopsiSt 
which  are  obovate-Ianceolate,  with  a  distinct  pointed  apex, 
occur  in  dusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  arc  bright  green 
and  smootYi  on  the  upper  surface  but  on  the  k>wcr  surface  are 
yellow ish-bi^wn  and  covered  with  silky  hairs  The  leaves  art 
usually  about  6  in.  long  artd  about  1  m.  wide  at  the  centre.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  seeds  are  contained  in  an  ovoid  berry 
about  r  in.  long. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  gutta  pcitha  ttee  is 
almost  entirely  confined  totheMahyPenlnsulaanditstmrrtediate 
neighbourhood.  It  inchides  a  region  Within  6  degrees  north  and 
south  of  the  equator  and  g3*'ii9"  bngitude,  where  the  tern* 
perature  ranges  from  66**  to  90^  F;  and  the  atmosphere  is  exceed* 
tngly  moist.  The  trees  may  be  grown  from  seeds  or  f  i-ohi  cuttings. 
Some  planting  has  taken  place  in  Mabya,  but  little  has  so  far 
been  done  to  accIimatiiEe  the  pbnl  in  other  regions*  Recent 
Information  acems  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  growing  the  tree 
in  Ceylon  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
'  Priparaiion  ofCntla  Percka.—The  gutta  is  furnished  by  the 
freyi^  mrlky  fluid  known  as  the  latex,  which  is  chiefly  secreted 
1h '  cylindrk»il  vessels  or  cells  situated  in  the  cortex,  that  ia, 
htimttn  iht  bark  and  tht  wood  (ot'  Gambkun).    Latex-  also 


occurs  ia  the  leaves  of  the  tfee  to  Ihe  csient  of  Aboul«9%  <rf«th« 
liricd  leaves,  and  this  may  he  i^moved  Iron  the  poifdered  leavea 
by  the  namat  apfiropriaee  foiveMs,  but  the  j^rocest  is  not  pracUo^ 
able  commsfciaily.  The  Utes  flow4  sk»wly  where  an  aodsion  i| 
made  thraugb  the  bark,  bul  not  nearly  sq  ireely,  even  ia  the 
rainy  .aeafOA,'  as  the  kdia'fttbber  latex*  On  IhaSjaccoiiBt  the 
lialays  nsuaUy  fell  the  tree  id  order  to  eoUect  the.  hiktx,  whi$h 
is  d«K  by  chopping  off  the  branches^siMl  reoMviog  dr^  of  Ihrt 
bark,  focmiag;  cylindrical  channels  About  aa  inch  wide  at,  vmious 
pointaabeiit  a-feoi  spsrt  down  the  tjunk.  HieUtex  exudesand 
fills  these  charaieb,  from  which  it  is  removed  and  converted  intb 
gutta  by  boiltng  in  open  vessels  over  wood  fires.  The  work  is 
tisually  carried  on  in  the  wet  season  when  the  latex  is  mote 
fluid  and  more  abundant^  Sometimes  when  the  latex  is  thick 
water  is  added  to  it  before  boiling.  .    • 

The  best  results  are  sstid  to  be  obtained  from  mature  trees 
jibout  thirty  years  old,  which  furni&h  about  2  to  3  lb  of  ^tt^ 
Older  iieca  do  no4  appear  to  yield  larger  amounts  o{  gutta» 
whHst  younger  trees  are  said  to  furnish  leas  and  o£  inferior 
quality.  The  trees  have  been  so  extensively  felled  for  the  gottri 
that  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  In  the  total  Aumbe^ 
during  recent  years^  which  has  not  been  compensated  for  by  ths 
new  plantations  which  have  been  established. 

Uses  ofCutta  Percha. — The  Chinese  and  Malaysappear  tohave 
been  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  property  of  gutta  percha 
ol  flof  tenmg  in  warm  i^ater  and  of  regaining  its  hardness  wben^ 
cold,  but  this  pbsiic  property  seeps  to  have  been  only  utilt£c4 
for  ornamental  purposes,  the  construction  of  walkmg-sticks  snd 
of  knife  handles  and  whips,  &c. 

The  brothers  Tradescant  brought  samples  of  the  curious 
material  to  Europe  about  the  middle  <^  the  17th  century. '  It 
was  then  regarded  as  a  form  of  wood,  to  which*  the  name  of 
"mazer"  wood  was  given  on  accou'nt  of  its  employment  in 
malting  mazers  or  goblets.  A  description  of  it  Is  given  in  a  boolL 
published  by  John  Tradescant  in  1656  entitled  Musaemm  Trades* 
canlianum  or  a  CoUection  of  Rarititf  presented  at  Soutk  Lamkdk 
nibr  London.  Many  of  the  curiositlescollectcd  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  Tradescanls  subsequently  formed  the  nucleus  ot 
the  Aahmokan  Museum  at  Oxford  which  was  opened  in  1683* 
but  the  specimen  of  "  nMzer  wood  "  kio  longer  exists. 
.  In  1843  ss^mplcs  of  the  material  were  sent  to  London  by  Dt 
William  Montgomcric  of  Singapore,  and  were  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  ArtSi,  and  in  the  same  year  Dt  Joe6  d'Almeida  scni 
samples  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Gotta  percha  waa  also 
exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Dr  Montgomerie's  communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts  led 
to  many  experiments  being  made  with  the  material.  Casts  oi 
fncdals  were  successfully  produced,  and  Sir  WltUam  Siemens,  In 
conjunction  with  V^erner  von  Siemens,  then  made  the  firs^ 
experiments  with  the  material  as  an  insulating  covering  for  cabin 
and  tdcgtaph  wircs^  which  led  ti»  the  diaooveiy  of  it$  iisportantt 
applications  in  this  connexion  and  to.a  considerable  commercial 
demand  for  the  suhstsnce. 

The  value  of -gutta  percha  depends  chiefly  on  its  Quality,  that 
is  its  richness  in  true  gutta  and  freedom  -from  resin  -and  other 
Impurities  which  interfere  whh  its  pfaytical  chazactersv  ahd 
especially  its  insulating  power  or  inability  to  conduct  electricity 

The  chief  use  of  gutta  percha  is  now  for  electrical  purposes. 
Other  minor  uses  are  in  dentistry  and  a»  a  means  of  taking 
impressions  of  medals,  &c.  U  has  also  found  application  in 
the  preparation  of  belting  for  mschfn^,  as  w^l  as  for  the 
construction  of  the  bandit  of  knives  and  surreal  instruments, 
whilst  the  inferior  qualities  are  used  for  waterproofing. 

Commer^al  Pkvdudcoa.'-The  afaiountof  gutta  percha  exported 
through  Singapore  from  British  and  Dutch  poAessions  in  the 
East  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation,  depending  chrefTy  bri 
the  demand  for  cable  and  telcgrafth  construction.  In  1886  the 
total  export  from  Singapore  was  40,411  cwt.,  of  which  Great 
Britain  took  ^1,666  cwt.^  in  1896  the' eTrpbrt  was  51,98)  cwt. 
of  which  29,722  cwi.  canje  to  Great  Britain;  while  in  1905, 
42,088  cwt.  were  exported  (19,517  cwt.  to  Cieat  Britain).  If 
has  to  be  renaembesdd  tliat  |ha  oSbad  tetufBsi&filiid^  fiOl  oab 
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(■tu  pcrdk  «l  nriMB  |nda  of  qoMhty  bul  ika  otba  ii 
frndiKti  urid  imdcr  Ibc  imie  of  gDUft  peicha,  ioiim  of  irtiii 
nitntd  te  btlcrw  ondet  Ibc  bad  til  lubttltula.  Tha  vMtat  of 
fulU  penJui  ouniot  (berdote  be  comctly  guigid  (ram  the 
nJue  ol  Ihe  Imporu.  In  the  ten  yon  1896-1406  the  bat 
wulilita  of  gutu  peidu  (itched  frora  ^  ttt  about  fi.  per  lb, 
Gntti  peniu,  bowevrr,  fi  uied  for  few  uid  ipcdal  putj 
•Bd  there  B  »  fm  muket.  the  price  being  chiefly  »  n 
Li  be(ire«B  the  chid  pnduccn  ud  eomumm 
id  Aw^CTfifl.— ^uttm  pRvJiA  appvut  la  GonuK 
ledn  or  oikra  of  a  dirtr  v^if^  oppfwaoF.  _,^- 
Idiih  tiage,  »tid  iiw  loli  Fiumgh  id  be  iDdesuit  by  [he 


GUTTER— GUTZKOW 

■tind  duleriil  I 


.    uVw 


Ul  on.  belni  wfcted  by  the  Mlliyi  1 


.    flieiolid^wbk^'sbnui'li 
not  orhtle  ot  ofdlmry  tcnpenli 
to  hot  ntet  or  if  otbenriH  niKd  I 


M*  pluKC  vbin  lnunancd 

niiedioitHiipentiinrfibeiilU  ->6*C. 

att  of  (Btu  of  the  Em  quality,  the  leiapentuR  oTiofteDliiE 
dependent  oa  Ihi  qwHty  of  the  guiu  enploycd.  !■  thn 
ion  it  (s*  be  dnmj  oat  into  dneadi,  bat  I>  Mill  'J-'-"''     On 


not  biKDqie^pbicic  and  unlike  gutta  perclia  ii 


(iirpeMiBe,eoal-t«oa,<aftHBbiHilphkleaiidchlen(acrn,  jii<;  liehE 
peuolcam  when  hot.  Catu  Boeia  h  nut  afceced  l.y  Bllj^line 
aolBtiomor  bf  dilute  ackh.  Stnaf  tulphunc  acid  cljii,  ii  tiha 
vanii»  and  altne  add  eflccti  eoaipletc  oudatioo. 

When  npoKd  to  air  and  light,  gotta  percha  npidly  deterioihtei, 
onfen  bd]ic.abiorbcd,  peodudnf  a  bfittle  foioDui  material. 

OMicalCHi^wtlin,— Chemically,  gaiu  peicha  ii  not  ■  lia^ 
Mb«*acebat;miuanof •tvnlcoonitwBU.    Ai the pcspectkiBa 

pec^ntln  of  guiu  peidia  are  mbject  to  ntiadon.  For  eleccrical 
porpoireltihoiddhnnahlghiBBluiagpanriiKldielaaikitRatib 
■BdTa  kiw  todueth*  e^acftyi  ibe  pn—t-iaii  of  theta  prapntiM  la 
IndiHirid  by  the  nriaoiH  oonitltKan  inoeat. 

The  pcinapal  eooaUuent  vl  ibe  cnvk  material  ia  the  pan  gutla. 
■  hydnxaiboB  of  the  enurfrical  forniul*  CjiH^  It  &  thenfon 
■oneric  with  the  hydtoCTrfcon  of  cujutchose  and  with  that  of  oO  ol 

ilvciita.    Pure  gutu  Ii 


H^' 


jvedby  ether  and  light' peinilcuQi  in  t 
'■' "  —  reoMTCd  by  iheie  liqui 


mined  by  aacertainlH  tl 

bjgher  tba  pcDpotlion  of  tni* 
The  (oUoiriDg  an  the  reaulu  01  ai 
'  W  team  fWtia^m  or  fatof  i 


miteiial  i>  (nquenTly 
luabk  ia  the  ^tta  penJw. 


polyantha 


7i-* 


>.  iickMly  related  i 


The  hydrocaihoa  ef  guEta  penha.  ,— _  -  ^— ,-, 
fhwakal  cooatltution  to  ewutcbouc  When  diMiUed  »  •  hi^d 
temperature  both  arr  reaolved  into  a  Aiixture  of  two  timplcr  hydro- 
cailxHU.  iioprene  (C.H,)  and  cxouichourine  or  dipeniene  (C„H„). 
and  the  latter  by  lurthcr  beating  can  be  meived  into  iaofxTne.  a 
hydrecaiboa  «f  kaawa  CDOtftutian  vbich  haa  bacnpnidiKTd 
aymhtleally  —d  HWtaaaoiiily  werta  to  caoutchouc  Tbepndae 
Rlatleahlp  «f  iiopRne  to  ntu  hu  not  beea  aacenainecl,  but 
leecotly  Hairiea  haa  furtbei  duddaled  the  coflneiiaa  betveea  ntta ' 
and  caDuRhoue  by  abowing  that  uadcr  the  action  of  eaonelxHh 
bnak  up  into  laanUaie  ahlekyde  and  hydroten  penadda.  but  dUIer 
inthapioponkiaeofdieiapKiilunalheyfnnub.  the  two  materiala : 
muit  thsefofe  be  reganied  ai  very  cloaely  related  in  cbcmid 
cofutitutfoQ.  LikecaouTchoiic,  guIIB  percha  II  able  tocombioe  with 
aolphur,  and  thEi  vulcaolied  product  haa  found  aome  commercul 

M^fatlm  tf  GuOt  PiKha.— Among  Ibe  tarlieK  palenu  ukea ' 
out  (or  tbe  manufacture  of  gulla  peichi  were  tboaa  o(  Cbarlca 
Hancock,  the  £nl  of  which  lasted  ig4i. 

Before  belag  uied  few  techiuc^  purpoaea  the  n*  gutia  neirlia  la 
^tawad  by  maehaa^  whihl  to  Ita  phatk  HUb    iWchoppedor 


...  _.. [raioer  of  fine  wire  lUBC  to  rtBHiv  £l 

It  ii  then  knraded  or  "  maaticated  "  fay  madravy  to  mnoR  d* 
encloacd  nler,  aad> GnoUy  tnaattrnd  whilal;ittf  bca aadiluic 

ihicVnam,     Sametimeachcnunl  tRalmeniaf  thcQudtgiulafAla 

by  the  action  cd  ilkalmg  idulkioa  Or  i  bght  petlslauB. 

SutiUiiiia  fir  CtMa  Penia.— For  aenie  purpgaaa  aalml  ni 
anificial  labaiiiatea  for  guna  pMCh*  have  baea  (mplcMd.  Tbt 
aimilar  pndncia  fumkbed  by  ofhar  p)anu  than  thoae  mick  yidd 
gulta  nvcba  OR  VBOoi  tbe  more  unportant  of  the  oatun]  nibatimuft, 
ef  which  the  malerbl  known  ta  "  bobta  "  or  "  Surinan  nia 

percha,- iatbemoKTa'—"-      *^'-'-"— : — " ■ Ui—— 

iafak  ^Ua  m),  b 

America,  and  k  eipecully  abundant 
Tbe  latex  which  fumiihceli^ta  ia  lec 
hark  and  wood  of  tha  UK.    Aa  the  I 

lappBl  by  maUflg  inrMnaa  ia  tbe  iuh  laaUoa  aa  in  inliaiiiuw 
trn  and  tbe  h^ta  k  iditaintd  by  ovapootiag  the  nilliy  tM. 
Crude  balata  vaiia  in  compodtlon.  It  uauatly  cantaliu  aeariy  njai 
proponlofia  of  leafn  and  tnie  gum.  Ihe  latter  'ancan  to  be 
Identfcal with theibM oonatltBaBt ol intla paeba.  Theprnitla 
of  halam  cantaiwd  with  ila  eampoiHiiiii.  and  k  nay  thtitlin  be 
claiaed  aa  an  inlerior  gutta  perdu.  Balata  (etchtafnan  ttU.  ta 
n.  td,  per  n>. 

AaaoBg  the  fnfeftoranbetitutg  for  gutta  petrha  may  he  iwHtloari 
the  enpomled  latleca  derividlmm  ftajmaamaai  nrtiifd* 
hotter  tree  of  Weal  Africa  or  larilr.f  the  Sadaa),  CUaMfuntuM 
(Madar  tm  of  Inditi,  and  Djm  autwlala  of  Malaya  and  Botm, 
which  futniahia  tbe  materlaTkBOWB  aa  "  Pontianac."  All  ilw 
imaH  BmouBt  of  gutta-like  material  aaiaciatcd  iritb  iBp 
of  minoaa  and  other  conatkutma.  They  fetch  aiti  • 
per  %,  and  ■»  ntaiaadlBr  —ta^jraaing  purpoara 

artiltaal  aobatitutca  tor  gutta  peicha  have  hcen  kKniil 

chieSy  tor  uae  aa  inaolaling  maletiati.    Tbeie  often  coaiiil  d 

— ' '  "-'nimen  with  Unaeed  and  other  oik,  retina,  *c.,  b  loae 

— ■■■  --'-^  '-'— ' adaa  of  ggia  pairha. 

B(  guna  pcnha,  and  lot  £a»a 
__..  . -J-.^f 


ODTTIt  (a  Fr.  fMditn,  mod.  gMdtiiH,  [ram  Lai.  faiU, 
drop},  Id  aichitectuie,  a  hotiioBial  channel  01  (rau^b  cooIrivEd 

THtiol  pipe  «  thrau^  a  ^lout  DC  gaigoyk;  MR 

eUtct,  below  tba  pamnciU.    In  Cmk  and  Eoman  tcDpla  ik 
cyBitiium  ol  the  cutnica  au  the  gutter,  and  tbe  waict  aM 

Swneiiniei  tbe  cymatium  waa  not  cuiitd 

tenqile,  in  which  cue  tbe  tain  [eU  ol  ibt 

lower  edge  id  tbe  roof  tilea.    In  medieval  work  tbe  guuci  toud 

partly  Ob  Ibe  top  of  llu  wall  and  partly  on  corbel  taUei.  and  Ik 

nlcr  iru  dlichaiged  thiougb  gufoyla.    Sovctimct,  haai«i. 

pu^iet  or  pierced  baluwiade  wat  cairitd  on  the  ciubcl  ubk 

enchBiB^  the  gutter.    In  building*  of  a  Bwre  oidinary  cUa  ibt 

pet  ia  only  a  continuation  ol  the  wall  bck>w,  tod  the  fii"e< 

back  and  carried  in  a  trough  zeating  on  the  lower  end  d  ik 

timbeta.    Tbe  aafol  ctnitie  u  la  have  an  eavci  fuiio 

b  prajecta  mote  or  Icm  in  front  of  the  wall  and  ia  aecund  M 

carried  by  tbe  nlLcn  of  tbe  roo(,    la  Rcnaiauncc  arcb- 

n  genenlly  the  pierced  baluatiade  Of  the  Gothic  and  tnnv 

w»k  waa  leplaced  by  &  baluMnde  anth  vertical  baliuKn 

In  Franca  a  CDnproBuae  waa  effected,  whereby  Instead  of  ilit 

piof  of  tha  scdinaiy  balnitnJe  ■  lichly  amd 

empl^iedi  of  wUeb  the  earhol  envple  ii  ■■ 

the  tot  (MM  el  tbe  Lonvn  by  Kem  Lorat.    TbH  tall 

thnugboBt  tha  Fnncli  Rmiiwapce,  and  it  ii  one  of  tl>  (kid 

dacactcriatk  hatiirce. 

OtrrZKOW.  KAHLFIBDIIIUID  (i8ii-i8tS),  German  BoieM 
'  '~ "   wai  honon  Ibe  i}th  ol  Uaich  lilt    -  "-^ 


lia  (atbct  hekl  a  deifctliip  in  the  wi 


Aflei 


■Aool  bo  attidicd  thcokfy  and  pkOoaephy  ai 

1  [own,  and  while  Mill  a  BlBdenl,  began  hti  Suraij 
tbepuhbcaitoDinigji  of  a  petiodkU  cslitM  '•"* 
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HeazA,  Who  fnvited  Mm  to  SttiCtgart  16  ts^t  in  the  editorskit> 
of  tike  LHeralurUaU.  At  the  same  time  he  cdntimied  his  uni- 
▼ersity  studies  at  Jena,  Heidelberg  tnd  Munich.  In  1833  he 
pubKshed  anonymously  at  Hamburg  Briefs  thus  Nanm  «n 
tine  Ndrrin,  and  in  1833  appeared  at  Stuttgart  MoMd-Cunt, 
Geschkkte  eines  CdUes,  a  fantastic  and  satirical  romance.  In 
183s  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  founded  the  Deidscke 
Re9ue.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Waliyt  die  iweiJUrin,  from 
the  publication  of  which  may  be  said  to  date  the  school  of  writers 
who,  from  their  opposition  to  the  literary,  social  and  religious 
traditions  of  romanticism,  reeetved  the  Aame  of  "  Young 
Germany.**  The  work  was  directed  specially  against  the 
institution  of  marriage  and  the  belief  in  revelation;  and  what- 
ever interest  it  might  have  attracted  from  its  own  merits  was 
enhanced  by  the  action  of  the  German  federal  diet,  which 
condemned  Gutzkow  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  decreed 
the  suppression  of  all  he  had  written  or  might  yet  write,  and 
prohibited  him  from  exercising  the  functions  of  editor  within 
the  German  confederation.  During  his  term  of  imprisonment 
at  Mannheim,  Gutzkow  employed  himself  !n  the  composition 
of  his  treatise  Zur  JPkUosophie  dtrCexhithU  (1836).  On 
obtaihing  his  freedom  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  whence  he 
went  in  1837  to  Hamburg.  Here  he  inaugurated  a  new  epoch 
of  his  literary  activity  by' bringing  out  his  tragedy  Rkkard 
Savage  (1839),  which  immediately  made  the  round  of  all  the 
German  theatres.  Of  his  numerous  other  plays  the  majority 
are  now  neglected;  but  a  few  have  obtained  an  established 
place  in  the  repertory  of  the  German  theatre— espetially  the 
comedies  Zopf  und  Sckwcrt  (i844),Z)ai  Urbilddes  TarfUffe  (1847), 
Der  KBnigsieulnant  (1849)  and  the  blank  verse  tragedy,  Urid 
Acosta  (1847).  In  1847  Gutzkow  went  to  Dresden,  where  he 
succeeded  Tieck  as  literary  adviser  to  the  cOurt  theatre.  Mean- 
while he.  had  not  neglected  the  novel.  Serafkine  (1838)  was 
followed  by  Bhsedow  und  seine  S9hne,  a  satire  on  the  educational 
theories  of  the  time.  Between  1850  and  1852  appeared  Die 
Rittcr  voM  Ceisle,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting^int 
for  the  modem  German  social  novel.  Der  Zauberer  von  Rem  Is 
a  powerful  study  of  Roman  Catholic  Kfb  in  southern  G«many. 
The  success  of  Die  Ritter  vem  Geisie  suggested  to  Gutzkow  the 
establishment  of  a  journal  on  the  model  of  Dicken's  HousehM 
Words,  entitled  Unterhattungen  am  MusHcken  Herd,  which  first 
appeared  in  1857  and  was  continued  till  1863.  In  1864  he  had  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  his  productions  show  henceforth  decided  traces 
of  failing  powers.  To  this  period  belong  the  historical  noveh 
Hokensckioangau  (1868)  and  Frits  Ettrodt  (1877),  Lebenshitder 
(1870-1872),  consisting  of  autobiographic  sketches,  and  Die 
Sdkne  Pestaloztis  (1870),  the  plot  of  which  Isr  founded  on  the 
story  of  Kaspar  Hauser.  On  account  of  a  return  of  his  nervous 
malady,  Gutzkow*  in  1873  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Country  near  Heidelberg, 
whence  he  removed  to  Frankfort-on-Main,  dying  there  on  the 
x6th  of  December  1878.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  his 
comedies,  Gutzkow's  writings  have  fallen  into  neglect,  ,  But  he 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  opinions  of  modern  Germany ; 
and  his  works  will  always  be  of  interest  as  the  mirror  in  which 
the  intellectual  and  social  struggles  of  his  time  are  best  reflected. 

An  edition  of  GuUkoVs  collected  works  appeared  at  Jena  (1873* 
1876.  new  ed.,  1879).  £.  Wolff  ha^  published  critical  editions  of 
Gutzkow't  Meiskrdramen  {1^92)  and  Watty  die  Zvoei/lenn  (190^). 
Hi*  more  iouortaat  novels  faau'o  been  frequently  pe|)rintcd.  tor 
Gutskow'a  life  iee  his  various  awtobtognphical  writioas  such  as 
Aus  der  Knabenuit  (1852),  RUckHUke  auf  mein  Lebcn  (1876).  &c 
For  an  estimate  of  his  tile  and  work  sec  J.  Proelss.  Dasjunge  Deutsch- 
land  (1892):  also  H.  H.  Houben.  Siudien  Hber  die  Dramen  Cutskems 
(1898)  and  Cuiakew-Funde  (1901). 

gOtZUFP,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  (1803-18S1), 
German  missionary  to  China,  was  bora  at  Pyrita  in  Pomerania 
on  the  8th  of  July  1803.  When  still  apprenticed  to  a  saddler 
in  Stettin,  he  made  known  his  missionary  inclinations  to  the 
kiog  of  Prussia,  through  yihom  he  went  to  the  Padagogivim  at 
HaUe,  and  afterwards  to  the  mission  institute  of  J&nikc  in  Beriin* 
In  1826,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Society,  he  went  to  Javb,  whrre  he  was  able  to  learn  Chinese. 


Leaving  the  society  in  1838,  he  went  to  Singapore,  and  ftt  Augtist 
of  the  same  year  removed  to  Bangkok,  where  he  translated  the 
Bible  into  Siamese.  In  1829  he  married  an  English  lady,  who 
aided  him  m  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  Cochin  Chinese, 
but  she  died  in  August  1831  befotv  Rs  completion.  Shortly 
after  her  death  he  sailed  to  Macao  in  China,  where,  and  subse- 
quently at  Hong  Kong,  he  worked  at  a  transition  of  the  Bible 
Into  Oiinese,  published  a  Chinese  monthly  magazine,  and  wrote 
in  Chinese  various  books  on  subjects  of  useful  knowledge.  In 
1834  he  published  at  London  a  Journal  ef  Thu  Voyages  atong 
Ike  Coast  ef  Chiua  in  iSji,  i8j3  and  1833.  He  was  appointed 
in  1835  johit  Chinese  secretary  to  the  English  commission,  and 
during  the  opium  war  of  1840-42  and  the  negotiations  connected 
yMk  the  peace  that  followed  he  rendered  valuable  service  by 
hh  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people.  The  Chinese  author- 
ities refusing  to  permit  foreignera  to  penetrate  into  the  interior* 
Giitalafl  in  1844  founded  an  instituta  for  training  native  mis- 
sionaries,  which  was  so  successful  that  during  the  first,  four  years 
as  many  as  forty-eight  Chinese  were  seat  out  from  St  to  work 
among  their  fellow-countrymen.  He  died  at  Hong  Kong  00 
the  9tli  of  August  1851. 

Gatzlaff  aho  wrote  A  Sketch  ef  Chinese  History,  Aneiad  and 
Mederm  (London,  ittM)*  aod«  limilar  work  published  in  German  at 
Stuttgart  in  1847;  Cnma  Opened  (1838);  and  the  U/e  of  Taaio- 
Kwang  (i8fti:  German  edition  pubUshed  at  Leipzig  in  1852).  A 
complete  coilcctiottof  his  Chinese  writings  iaoomainM  in  the  Kbcavy 
at  Muflich. 

6UY  OP  WARWICK,  English  hero  of  romance.  Guy,  son  of 
Siward  or  Seguard  of  WaUiogford,  by  his  prowess  in  foreign 
wars  wins  in  marriage  Felice  (the  Phyllis  of  the  wcU-known 
ballad),  daughter  aad  hciresa  of  Roalt,  eari  of  Warwick.  SoOb 
after  his  marriage  he  fs  seized  with  remone  for  the  vwlence  ef 
his  past  life,  and,  by  way  of  penance,  leaves  his  wife  and  fortune 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land*  Alter  yean  of  abaenoe 
he  retuRisitt  time  to  deliver  Wiochcatcr  for  King  iEthebtaa 
from  the  invading  northern  kings,  Andaph  (Anlaf  or  (^0  Vid 
Gonchph,  by  slaying  in  single  fight  their  Champion  the  giajit 
Colbraod.  Local  tradition  fixes  the  duel  at  Hyde  Meacf  near 
Winchester.  Making  his  way  to  Warwick  he  becomes  one  of  Us 
wife^  bedesmen,  and  prescntfy  retires  to  a  hermitage  in  Ardeiy, 
only  revealing  his  identity  at  the  approach  of  death.  The 
versions  of  the  Middle  English  romance  of  Cu^  which  we  posiess 
are  adaptations  from  the  French,  and  are  cast  in  the  form  of  a. 
roman  d^aventurcs^  opening  with  a  long  recital  of  Guy's  wars  iB 
Lombardy,  Germany  and  Constantinople,  and  embellished  with 
fights  with  dragons  and  surprising  feats  of  arms.  The  kernel 
of  the  tradition  evidently  lies  in  the  fight  with  Colbrand,  which 
represents,  or  at  least  b  symbolic^  of  an  historical  facL  The 
religious  side  of  the  legciul  finds  parallels  in  the  stories  of  St 
Eustachius  and  St  Alexius,*  and  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Guy-legend,  as  we  have  it,  has  passed  through  monastic  hands. 
Tradition  seems  to  be  at  fault  in  putting  Guy*s  adventures 
under  >Ethclstan.  The  Anlaf  of  (he  story  Is  probably  Olaf 
Tryggvason,  who,  witb  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  horrid  the  southern 
counties  of  England  in  993  and  pitched  bis  winter  quarters  in 
Southampton.  Winchester  was  saved,  however,  not  by  the 
valour  of  an  Eni^ish  champion,  but  by  the  payment  of  money. 
This  Olaf  was  not  unnaturally  confused  with  Anlaf  Cuann  or 
Havelok  {q.v.). 

The  name  Guy  (perhaps  a  Norman  form  of  A.  Sw  vrix «  war) 
may  be  fairly  connected  with  the  family  of  Wigod.  lord  of 
Wallingford  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a  Filicia,  who 
belongs  to  the  lath  century  and  was  perhaps  the  Norman  poet's 
patroness,  occurs  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Ardcns,  descended  from 
Thurkill  of  Warwick  and  his  son  Siward.  Gi^'s  Qifle,  near 
Warwick,  where  in  the  T4th  century  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  eari 
of  Warwick,  erected  a  chantry,  with  «  statue  of  the  hero,  does  not 
correspond  wit)»  the  site  of  the  hermitage  as  described  in  the 

*Some  Imtcrs  have  supposed  that  the  fight  with  Colbrand 
■ymbdises  the  victory  of  Bmranburh.  Ancbph  and '  Gonelaph 
would  then  represent  the  cousins  Anbf  Sihtricaon  and  Aniaf 
GodfrcysoB  (sec  Havelok).  ... 

*  Sec  the  Enslish  legends  in  C.  Horstmann,  AtkHgliscke  Legended' 
Neue  Folge  (Heilbronn,  1881). 
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.cooiaMCic-. '  Thft  bulk  ot  the  legend  is  obviously  fiction,  evev 

xhougn  it  may  be  vaguely  ooonected  with  the  family  history  of 

the  Ardens  and  the  Wallingford  family,  but  it  was  accepted  as 

authentic  fact  in  the  chronicle  of  Pierxc  de  Langtoft  (f^eter  of 

Laagtof  t)  written  ax  the  end  of  the  i^tb  century.    The  adventures 

of  Rcynbrun,  son  of  Cny,  and  his  tutor  Ueraud  of  Ardea,  who 

.had  also  educated  Guy,  have  much  in  common  with  his  father's 

history.and  form  sa  interpolation  sometimes  treated  as  a  separate 

romance.    There  is  a  certain  connexion  between  Guy  and  Count 

Guido  of  Tours  (fl.  800},  and  Alcuin's  advice  to  the  count  is 

transferred  to  the  English  hero  in  the  Speculum  Gy  of  Warevoykt 

{c.  1327),  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  G.  L. 

.Morrill,  1898. 

The  Frencfa  romance  (Britj^Mus.  Harl.  MS.  377S)  has  not  boen 
printed,  but  is  ^escribed  by  Eroile  Littrd  in  Hift.  ItU,  de  h  France 
(xxH.,  &4I-SSI,  r8«).  A' French*  prose  version  was  printed  in 
Paris,  1^25,  and  stibseqiicntly  (see  C.  Brunet,  Manud  du  itbraire, 
S.9,  '*  Guy  de  Warvich  ");  the  English  metrical  romanoe  exists  in 
four  versions,  dating  from  the  eany  14th  century;  the  text  was 


MSS.  The  popularity  01  the  legend  is  shown  by  the  ntfmerous 
-versbns  in  English:  uuy  of  Warv^k,  traiHlatcd  from  the  Latin  of 
Gicardus  Cornuhiensis  (fl.  1350)  into  English  verse  by  John  Lydgate 
between  144a  and  1468;  Gtry  of  Warwkk,  a  poem  (written  in  1617 
And  licensed,  but  not  printed)  by  John  Lane,  the  MS.  of  which  (Brit. 
<Mns.)  contains  a  sonnet  by  John  Milton,  father  of  the  jpoct;  The 
Famous  Historic  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick{c.tio7), by  Ssimuc\KOMt)kndi; 

?ke  Bookt  of  ihc  MosU  Victorious  Prince  Cny  of  H^nni'c*r.(Wiliiam 
opiand,  no  date) ;  other  editions  by  J.  Cawooa  and  C.  Bates;  chap> 
Wiks  and  ballads  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries:  The  Tragical 
HiH&ry,  Admirable  Aukteoements  and  Cmious  Epents  of  Cny,  Ear!  of 
'Warwuk,  a  tragedy  (166 1>  which  may  possibly  be  identical  with  a 
|)jay  on  the  subject  nrrlttten  by  John  Day  and  Thomas  Dekker,  and 
entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  on  the  15th  of  January  1618/19; 
three  verse  fragments  are  printed  by  Hales  and  Furtiivall  in  their 
edition  of  the  Percy  Folio  M6.  ,voi.  ii.;an  early  French  MS.  is 
described  by  J.  A.  Herbert  {An  Early  MS,  of  Gui  .d«  Warwick, 
London.  190s). 

See  also  M.  Wcyrauch  Die  mitfeUntl.  Fassungen  der  Sage  von  Guy 
ii  pts-i  Brestau,  1890  and  1901):  J.  Zupitza  in  Sfttantsber.  d.  phil.- 
kist,  Kl.  4,  kri.  Akad.  di,  Wtss*  (vol.  Uxiv.,  Vienna,  1S74),  And  Z«r 
JJtwUmwescfiichle  dei  Cny  von  Warwick  (Vienna,  1873) :  a  learned 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  by  H.  L.  Wardr  Calalouu  of 
Romances  (1*.  471-501.  1883};  and  an  article  by  S.  L.  Lcc  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biograpliy. 

OtJY,  THOMAS  (1644-1724),  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
Ix)ndon,  was  the  son  of  a  lighterman  and  coal-dcaler  at  South- 
wark.  After  serving  aii  apprenticeship  of  eight  years  with  a 
bookseller,  he  in  1668  began  business  on  his  own  account.  He 
dealt  largely  in  Bibles,,  which  had  for  many  years  been  poorly 
and  incorrectly  printed  in  England.  These  he  at  first  imported 
from  Holland,  but  subsequently  obtained  from  the  university 
of  Oxford  the  privilege  oC  priming.  Thus,  and  by  an  extremely 
thrifty  mode  of  life,  and  more  particularly  by  investment  in 
government  securities,  the  subscription  of  these  into  the  South 
Sea  Company,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  his  stock  in  1720, 
he  became  master  of  an  immense  fortune.  He  died  unmarried 
on  the  17th  of  December  1724.  In  1707  he  built  three  wards 
of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  institution  hp  otherwise  subse- 
quently benefited;  and  at  a  cost  of  £18,793,  x6s.  he  erected 
Guy's  Hospital,  leaving  for  i(s  endowment  £219,499;  he  also 
endowed  Christ's  Hospital  with  £400  a  year,  and  in  1678  endowed 
almshouses  at  Tamworth,  his  mother's  birthplace,  which  was 
represented  by  him  in  parliament  from  1695  to  1707.  The 
residue  of  his  estate,  which  went  to  distant  relatives,  amounted 
to  about  £8o/30o. 

Sec  A  True  Copy  of  the  Last  WHl  and  Testament  of  Thomas  Guy,  Eso. 
(London.  1725);  J.  Noorthouck.  A  New  Hist,  of  London,  bk.  tii. 
ch.  i.  fk  684  (fTTj);  Nichols.  Utemry  Anecdotes,  Hi.  599  (iSia); 
Charlra  Knight,  S»adem  of  tkt  Old  BookseUers,  pp.  ^23  (18O5J; 
and  A  Biographical  History  of  Guy's  UospOal,  by  S.  Wilkes  and  G. 
T*  Bcttany  (1892). 

:  AUYON,  JEAHNE  MARIE  BOUVIER  DE  U  MOTHB 
1(1648^1719),.  Frfflch  quietist  writer,  was  born  nt  Montargis, 
twhere  her  family  were  pefeons  of  consequencey-  on  the  13th  of 
April  1648.  If  her  somewhat  hysterical  aurotitograi^  may  be 
trusted  she  was  much  neglected  in  her  youth;  most  of  her  time 


was  spent  M-  4  boardcf .  in  various  convent  schools.  Httc  alM 
went  through  all  the  religjlous  expeiienoes  common  to  oeuiotk 
young  women;  these  were  turned  in  a  definitely  mystical 
direction  by  the  duchessr  de  Bithnnc,  daughter  of  the  disgraced 
minister,  Fouquet,  who  spent  some  years  at  Montargis  after  her 
father's  falL  In  1664  Jeanne  Marie  was  married  to  a  rich  invalid 
ci  the  name  of  Guyon,  many,  years  her  senior.  Twelve  years 
later  he  died,  feaving  bis  widow  with  three  small  children  and 
A  considerable  fortune.  All  throngh  her  unh^py  married  life 
the  mystical  attraction  had  s^wn  steadily  in  violence;  it 
now  attached  itself  to  a  certain  Father  Lacombe,  a  ^nabite 
monk  of  weak  character  and  unstable  intellect  In  1681  she 
left  her  family  and  joined  him;  for  five  years  the  two  rambled 
about  together  in  Savoy  axKl  the  south-east  of  France,  ^>rea<Um 
their  mystical  ideas.  At  i«st  they  excited  the  auspicion  of  the 
authorities;  ia  1686  I^combo  was  recalled  to  Paris,  put  unda 
surveillance,  and  finally  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  the  autumn  of 
1687.  He  was  presently  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Lourdes, 
where  he  developed  softening  .of  the  brain  aiul  died  in  171$. 
Meanwhile  Madame  Guyon  had  been  arrested  in  January  16SI, 
4nd  been  shut  up  in  a  convent  as  a  suspected  heretic  Thence 
she  was  deUvered  in  the  following  year  by  her  old  friend,  the 
duchesse  de  Bethune,  who  had  returned  from  exile  to  become  a 
power  in  the  devout  oourt-cirde  presided  over  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Before  long  Madame  Guyon  herself  was  tntroduced 
into  this  pious  assemblage.  Its  members  were  far  fr«n  ciilicaJ; 
ihey  were  intensely  interested  in  religion;  and  even  Madame 
Guyon's  bitterest  critics  bear  witness  to  her  charm  of  ma&oer, 
her  imposing  appearance,  and  the  force  and  eloquence  with 
whidi  she  explained  her  mystical  ideas.  So  much  was  Madamt 
de  Maintenon  impressed,  that  she  often  invited  Madame  Gu}'oo 
to  give  lectures  at  her  girls'  school  of  St  Cyr.  But  by  far  tbe 
greatest  of  her  conquests  was  Fcnclon,  now  a  rising  young 
director  of  coAscienceSi  much  in  favour  with  aristocratic  ladies. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  formalism  of  average  CathoUc  piety,  he 
was  already  thinking  out  a  mystical  theory  of  his  own;  sad 
between  1689  and  1693  they  corre^>onded  regularly.  But  as 
soon  as  ugly  reports  about  Laoombe  began  to  spread,  he  broke 
off  all  connexion  with  her.  Meanwhile  the  reports  had  reached 
the  prudent  ears  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  In  May  1693  she 
asked  Madame  Guyon  to  go  no  more  to  St  Qyr.  In  the  hope  of 
clearing  her  orthodoxy,  Madame  Guyon  appealed  to  Bossucl, 
who  decided  that  her  books  contained  "  much  that  was  iniokt- 
able,  alike  tn  form  and  matter."  To  this  judgment  Madame 
Guyon  submitted,  promised  to  **  dogmatize  no  more,"  and 
disappeared  into  the  country  (1693).  In  the  next  year  she  again 
petitioned  for  an  inquiry,  and  was  eventually  sent,  half  as  a 
prisoner,  half  as  a  peutent,  to  Bossuct's  cathedral  town  of 
Meaux.  Here  she  j^nt  the  first  half  of  1695 ;  but  in  the  summer 
she  escaped  without  his  leave,  bearing  with  her  a  certificate  ol 
orthodoxy  signed  by  him.  Bossuet  regarded  this  flight  as  a 
gross  act  of  disobedience;  in  the  winter  Madame  Guyon  was 
arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  Bastille.  There  she  remained  till 
170J.  In  that  year  she  was  Hbcratcd,  on  condition  she  went  10 
live  on  her  son's  estate  near  Blois,  under  the  eye  of  a  stem  bishop. 
Here  the  rest  of  her  life  was  ^cnt  in  charitable  and  pious 
exercises;  she  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1717.  During  these 
latter  years  her  retreat  at  Blois  became  a  regular  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  admirers,  foreign  quite  as  often  as  French. 
Indeed,  ike  is  one  of  the  many  prophetesses  whotft  fame  has 
stood  highest  out  of  thdr  own  country.  French  critics  of  an 
schools  of  thought  have  generally  reckoned  her  an  hysterical 
degenerate;  in  England  and  Germany  she  has  as  often  roused 
enthusiastic  admiration. 

AuTHOiUTies.*^V>e  4e  Madame  Guyon,  ierUe  far  c0f-«^ 
(realty  a  compilation  made  from  various  f mmnenta)  u  vols.,  I^nt. 
1791),  There  ia  a  lile  in  English  by  T«.C.  Upham  (New  York.  iMi 
and  an  elaborate  study  by  L.  Gucrrtcr  (Pans,  1881).  For  a  leniarK- 
able  review  of  thfs  latter  work  sec  Bruoeti^re.  NouteiUs  Etudtt 
critiques^  vol.  ti.  The  contplete  edition  of  Madame  Guyon's  work?. 
including  the  autobiography  and  Avt  volumes  of  letters,  runs  to 
forty  volumes  ( 1767-1 79 1) :  the  most  important  works  arepublished 
•eparately.  Opuscules  spirituels  (a  vols.,  Paris,  1790}.    Tney  have 
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beca  BtvcfaJ  titatu  tinftiiabted  into  EqttiH.-  See  alao  the  Utebhwe 
of  the  article  on  QuiBTiiM;  an4  If.  Delacroix,  JSim^i  svr  k 
vystUism^  iPvu,  1908).  (St  O 

QaT01i»  RICHARD  DUAUFRE  <x8o5->ias6),  British  soldier, 
feneralia  the  Hwgaiian  icvolutionarjr  amy  and  Ttohiah  puha, 
was  bom' at  Waloot,  near  Bath,  in  1805.  After  xeoeiving:  a 
imMtary  education  in  England  and  in  Austria  he  ^ntcftd  the 
Hungarian  hussars  in  1813,  in  which  he  serwd  until 'affcr  his 
■ttrriage  with  a  daughter  of  Baran  Splcny,  a  gancial  officer  In 
the  imperial  service.  At  the  eutbieah  «f  the  Honghriaa'  War*in 
1848^  be  ie-cnt«ed  active  servke  as  an  officer  of  the  Hungarian 
HonviMs,  and  he  won  great  distinction  in  the  action  of  S^ore 
(September  99,  1848)  and  the  battle  of  Scbweehat  (October 
30).  He  added  te  his>reputation  as  a  leader  in  vvfoui  ictions 
in  the  winter  of  «848^1849,  and  after  the  battle  of  KapDha  was 
made  a  general  officer.  Me  served  in  important  and  sometimes 
independent  dpismands  to  the  end  of  the  war,  after  which  he 
escaped  to  Tucfcey.  In  tSs'  ^e  entered  the  service  of  the  tuhan. 
He  was  made  a  pasha  and  lieiitenant*geneml  without  bein^ 
R<|uired  to  change  his  fakh,  and  rendered  distinguished  service 
hi  thk  campaign' against  the  Russians  in  Asia  Minor  (iS54'-s5). 
Genera!  Guyon  oed  of  cholera  at  Scutari  on  the  12th  of 
October  iflr«6. 

See  A.  W.  Kangbke.  The  Patriot  and  Iht  Htro  GenenU  Cuyffu  (1856); 

OUYOT,  ABMOU  AENRT  (1807-1S84).  Swiss-American 
geologist  and  geographer,  was  bom  at  Boudevflliers,  near 
Neuchfttd,  Switzetland,  on  the  a8th  of  September  1807.  He 
studied  at  the  eollege  of  'Neuch&te!  and  in  Germany,  where 
he  began  a  lifelong  friendship  wHh  Louis  Agassla.  He  was 
professor  of  history  and  frfiysical  geography  at  the  short^fived 
Neuch&tel  ^  Academy  "from  1839  to  1848,  when  he  removed, 
at  Aga8St2's  instance;  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  For  several  years  he  was  a  lecturer  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  and  he  was  professor 
of  geology  and  physfcal  geography  at  Princeton  from  1854  until 
his  death  there  on  the  8th  of  February  1884.  He  rahkc^  high 
as  a  geol<^st  and  meteOnrfbgist.  As  early  as  1 838,  he  unde i-took, 
at  AgassifeS -suggestion,  the  study  of  glaciers,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce,  in  a  paper  submitted  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  certain  imp6rtant  observations  relating  to  glacial  motion 
and  straeture.  Am^ng  ether  things  he  noted  the  more- rapid 
flow  of  the  centre  than  of  the  sides,  and  the  more  rapid  fiovt'cf 
the  top  than  of  the  bottom  of  glaciers;  described  the  laminktcd 
or  *'  ribboned  **  stmcture  of  the  glacial  ic^,  and  ascribed  the 
movement  of  glaciers  to  a  gradual  molecullir  displacement 
rather  than  to  a  sliding  of  the  ice  mass  as  held  by  de  Saussure. 
He  subsequently  collected  important  data  concerning  erratic 
boulders.  His  extensive  meteorological  observations  In  America 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
and -his  Mefeordlogkal  and  Phy steal  Tahiti  (1852,  revised  ctf. 
1884)  were  tong  standard.  His  graded  series  of  text-books  and 
wall'maps  were  important  aids  in  the  extension  and  populariza- 
tion of  geolof^cal  study  in  America.  In  addition  to  text-books^, 
his  principal  publications  were:  Earth  and  Man,  Lectures  on 
Camfan^rve  Physical  Geofraphy  in  its  Rdction  to  the  History 
of  Mankind  (translated  by  Professor  C.  C  Fclton,  1849);  A 
Memoir  of  Louis  Agassis  (1883);  and  Creation,  or  Hie  Biblical 
Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Science  (18S4). 

See  James  D.  Daha^s  "  Memoir  *'  in  the  Biographicld  Memoirs  vf 
Ike  National  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  ii.  (Washington.  l8i6). 

OUYOT,  YVBS  (1843-  ),  French  politician  ahd  economist, 
was  bom  at  Dinan  on  the  6th  of  September  1843.  Educated  at 
Rennes,  he  took  up  the  profession  of  journalism,  coming  to 
Paris  in  1867.  He  was  for  a  short  period  editor-in-chief  of 
L*Indipendant  du  midi  of  Nimee,  but  joined  the  staff  of  La 
Rappel  on  its  foundation,  and  Worked  subsequently  On  other 
journals.  He  took  art  active  ^art  in  municipal  life,  and  waged  a 
keen  campaign  against  the  prefecture  of  police,  for  which  he 
suffered  six  months'  imprisonment.  He  entered  the  chamber  of 
deputies  fn  1885  as  representative  of  the  first  arrondisscment  of 
Paris  and  was  rapporteur  giniral  of  the  budget  of  1888.  He 
became  minister  of  public  works  under  the  premicr^p  of  P.  E. 


Tirard  In  18^,  fetaining  his  poHMfb  in  the  cabinet  of  C.  L.  de 
Preydnet  until  1899.  Although  of  strong  liberal  views,  he  tok 
his  seat  in  the  election  of  iSp  owing  to  His  mttHant  atttlude 
against  socialism.  An  uncompromising  frecMmder ,  he  publHliCd 
Ld  Comiiie  frotedi&nnisk  (1905;'  Eng.  tnns>  The  Cnntdy^f 
Proteetidk)',  La  Seienee  Seonemique  (1st  ed.  iMi;  3rd  ed.  1067); 
La  ProsHMion  (s88e);  La  Tyrannie  soeioHsIa  (^3%  alt  flitee 
translated  into  English;  Les  Conflits  du^traioaU  it  lew  sohMon 
(1903);  La  Dtmocratie  tttdiHdnaliste  (1907).  ' 

GVTTON  DR  aORVRAU,  llOUlS  BBRRARD,  ti^KdN  (1757- 
t8i6),  French 'themist,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  January  1737,  at 
Dijon,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  the  univer- 
sity. As  a  boy  he  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  practical 
mechanics,  bttft  on  leaving  school  he!itudIed'Ri#  In  the  university 
of  Dijon,  and  in  his  t\yenty-fourth  year  became  advocate-generAl 
in  the  parlcmdnt  of  DJjon.  ThfS  office  he  held  till  17S2.  BeVot- 
ihg  his  ktsuve  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  he  published  in  1771  his 
Digressions  acad€miquef,  in  which  he  set  fofth  hts  views  «to 
phlogiston,  crystallisation,  8rc.,  and  twoyear^  later  he  establl^H 
in  h^  native  town  courses  of*  lectures  on  materia  medidi, 
mineralogy  and  chemistry.  An  essay  on  eheihical  fiomenclature, 
Which  he  published  in  ihc  Jonrnalde  pfkystqiie  for* May  1782,  was 
Uhimately  developed  with  the  aid  of  A.  L.  Lnv^sicr,  C.  L. 
BcrthoUct  and  A.  F.  Fourcroy,  Into  the  Mithode  d^nne  nomtn- 
^Ure  ehimique,  published  in  1787,  the  prindplcs  of  which  were 
Speedfily  adopted  by  chcrnists  throu^out  Europe.  Constantly  m 
communkatiotl  with  the  leaders  of  the  LoveSsicrian  school,-  he 
soon  became  a  tonvcrt  to  the  antiphlogistic  doctrine;  and  he 
published  his  reitsons  in  the  first  volume  of  the  section  ••  Chymie, 
Ptiarmacfe  et  Metullurgie "  of  fhe  Encychpfdi*  m'ilk&di^ 
(1786),  the'chemfcikl  articles  !n  which  were  writterl  by' hiwf,  As 
well  as  some  of  those  in  the  second  Volume  (1792).'  in  -I794  he 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  balloons  for 
ttriKtary  purposes, being  knowri  as  the  authorof  some' aeronautical 
experiments  carried  out  at  Dijon  some  ten  yeafs  previously. 
In  1791  he  became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in 
the  following  year  of  the  National  Convention,  to  which  he  was 
re-elected  in  179$,  but  he  retired  from  political  life  fn  1797.  In 
1798  he  acted  as  provisional  director  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
in  the  foundation  of  whfch  he  took  an  active  part,  and  from  »8oo 
to  1814  he  held  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  mint.  In  xSt  i 
hb  was  made  a  l>aron  of  the  Frertch  Empire.  He  died  f  n  Paris  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1816.  '    ■ 

'  Betidev  being  a  diligent  contributor  to -the>  edeotific  periedicalt 
of  the  day,  Gi^on  wrote  MAmtim  enr J'idmfHoft  inMitue  (r76a): 

a.  satirical  poem  estitlcd  L$  Rat  icopocuuU,  au  k  Jisuite  croqui 
,T:Jx--u.r-        ^u.       .   .r-  r  >-y^j_,yj2j.    piaidoyers  svr 

Troite  des  moyens  de  diiin- 
disinfecdng^  powen  of  chlorine, 
and  ol  hydrochlonc  acid  gas  which  bo  had  MiccDa«(ii|ly  used  at  Dijon 
in  1773.  Will)  liJugues  Marct  (1736-1785)  and  Jean  Francois 
JDurandc  (d.  1794)  he  also  published  the  EUmens  de  cnymie  tkiortgue 
et  pratique  (iTT^UV)' 

OUZmCS.  IZfDOR  (t786«'i839),  Hungarian  theologianf  was 
bom  on  the  7th  of  April  1786  at  V4mos-Csal&d;  ih  the  county  of 
Sopron.  *  At  Sopron  (Oedenburg)  he  was  instructed  in  the  art 
of  poetry  by  Paul  Horv&th.  In  October  i«os  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  order,  but  left  it  in  August  of  the  following  year, 
only  again  to  assume  the  monastic  garb  on  the  irth  of  November 
1806.  At  the  monastery  of  Pftnnonhegy  he  applied  himsdf  to  the 
itudv  of  Greek  under  FarkaS  TOlh  and  in'fSti  he  was  tent  to 
Pcsth  to  study  theology.  Here  he  read  the  brtt  German  anld 
Hungarian  authors,  and  took  part  in  the  editorship  Of  the 
Nemzcii  (National)  Plutarkus,  and  In  the  translation  of  Johann 
HtXbner's  Lexicon.  On  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
in  i8i6,  he  returned  to  Pannonhegy,  "where  he  devoted  hhntelf  to 
dogmatic  theology  and  literature,  and  contributed  largely  to 
Hungarian  periodicals.  The  most  Imporl&nt  of  his  theological 
works  are:  A  hatk.  anyasteMegyhdznak  ^itbeti  tanitisa  (The 
DoctrinalTcachingof  the  Holy  CalhoKcChUtt'h),and  A  keHstHn- 
ychnck  tatldsbdi  egyesiilisikrSl  (On  ReKgious  Oflity  among 
Christians),  both  published  at  Pesth  in  1822';  also  a  Latin 
treatise  entitled  Thiologia  Christiana  fundantetilclit  et  Iheohgia 
dogmatka  (4  vols.,    Gy6r,    tSt^^Siq).    Hit  trakislatioii    «{ 
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TiMocrititt  in  bcxameten  wu  pubUshed  in  1S14.  U»  versions  of 
iJbe  Oedipus  ol  Sophockft  and  of  the  Ipkigwia  of  Euripides 
«veie  rewarded  by  ibe  Hungadan  Academy,  of  which  in  1838  he 
was  deaed  honorary  member.  In  {832  he  was  appointed  abbot 
of  the  weakby  Benedictine  house  at  Bakonyb^  a  village  in  the 
county  of  Vessprim.  There  he  bmlt  an  a^lura  for  150  children, 
and  fioyndcd  a  school  of  harmony  and  singing.  He  died  on  the 
itt  of  September  1839. 

QWADAR,  a  port  on  the  Makran  coast  of  Baluchistan,  about 
990  m.  W.  of'Kanchi.  Pqp.  (1903),  4iSo>  In  tb^  last  half  of  the 
J  8th  century  U  was  handed  over  by  the  khan  of  Kalat  to  the 
sultan  of  Muscat,  who  still  exercises  sovereignty  over  the  port, 
together  with  about  300  sq.  ro.  of  the  adjoining  country.  It  is 
a  place  of  call  for  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Navigation 
Company. 

GWALIORf  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Centfal  India 
agency,  by  far  the  laigest  of  the  numerous  principalities  com* 
pdsed  in  that  area.  It  is  the  dominion  of  the  Sindhia  family. 
The  state  consists  of  two  weUnlcfined  parts  which  may  roughly 
be  called  the  northern  and  the  southern.  The  former  is  a  compact 
mass  of  territory,  boanded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Chambal  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  British  districts  of  Agra  and 
Etawah,  and  the  native  states  of  Dholpur,  Karauli  and  Jaipur 
of  Rajputana;  £.  by  the  British  districts  of  Jalaun,  Jhansi, 
Lalitpur  and  Saugor;  S.  by  the  states  of  Bhopal,  Tonk,  Khil- 
cbipur  and  Rajgorh;  and  W.  by  those  of  Jhabiwar,  Tonk  and 
Kotah  of  Rajputana.  The  southern,  or  Malwa,  portion  is  made 
up  of  detached  or  semi-detached  districts,  between  which  are 
interposed  parts  of  other  states,  which  again  are  mixed  up  with 
each  other  in  bewildering  intricacy.  The  two  portions  together 
have  a  total  area  of  25,041  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  2,933,001 ,  showing 
a  decrease  of  13  %  in  the  decade. 

The  state  may  be  naturally  divided  into  plain,  plateau  and 
hilly  country.  The  plain  country  extends  from  the  Qiambal 
river  in  the  extreme  southwards  for  about  80  m.,  with  a  maximum 
width  from  east  to  west  of  about  120  m.  Tliis  plain,  though 
broken  in  its  southern  portion  by  low  hills,  has  generally  an 
elevation  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sca-lcvcl.  In  the 
summer  season  the  climate  is  very  hot,  the  shade  temperature 
rising  frequently  to  11  a*  F.,  but  in  the  winter  months  (from 
November  to  February  inclusive)  it  is  usuaUy  temperate  and 
for  short  periods  extremely  cold.  The  average  rainfall  is  30  in., 
but  the  period  1891-1901  was  a  decade  of  low  rainfall,  and 
distress  was  caused  by  famine.  South  of  this  tract  there  is  a 
gradual  ascent  to  the  Central  India  |4atcau,  and  at  Sipri  the 
general  level  is  1500  ft.  abpve  the  sea.  On  this  plateau  lies  the 
remainder  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  district 
of  Amjhera  in  the  extreme  south.  The  elevation  of  this  region 
gives  it  a-  moderate  climate  during  the  summer  as  compared 
with  the  plain  country,  while  the  winter  is  wanner  and  more 
equable.  The  average  rainfall  is  28  in.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  state,  classed  as  hilly,  comprises  only  the  small  district 
of  Amjhera.  This  as  known  as  the  Bhil  country,  and  lies  among 
the  Vindhya  mountains  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1800  ft. 
The  rainfjUl  averages  23  in.  In  the  two  years  1899  and  1900  the 
monsoon  was  very  weak,  the  resuk  being  a  severe  famine  which 
caused  great  mortaUty  among  the  Bhil  population.  Of  these 
three  natural  divisioiks  the  plateau  possesses  the  most  fertile 
soil,  generally  of  the  kind  known  as  "  black  cotton,"  but  the 
low-lying  i^ain  has  the  densest  population.  The  state  is  watered 
by  numerous  rivers.  The  Nerbudda,  flowing  west,  forms  the 
southern  boundary.  The  greater  part  of  the  drainage  is  dis- 
charged into  the  Chambalt  which  forms  the  north-western  and 
northern  and  eastern  boundary.  The  Sind,  with  its  tribuuries 
the  Kuwari,  Asar  and  Sankh,  ilows  through  the  northern  division. 
The  chief  products  are  wheat,  millets,  pulses  of  various  kinds, 
iiurize,  rice,  linseed  and  other  oil-seeds;  poppy,  yielding  the 
Malwa  opium;  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacoo,- indigo,  gariic,  tur- 
meric and  ginger.  About  60%  of  the  popularion  are  employed 
.in  Agricultural  and  only  13%  in  industrial  occupations,  the 
grtiat  majority  of  the.  latter  being  home  workers.  There  is  a 
•leaiktr  fMlory  al  Morar;  cofltoa-presses  at  Morena,  Baghana 


and  Ujjain;- ginning  facfocies  at  Agar,  NaUchera,  Shajapiir  ami 
Sonkach;  and  a  cotton-mlA  kt  Ujjain.  The  cotton  industry 
alone  ritows  possibilities  of  considerable  devetepment,  there  being 
5S,ooo  person*  engaged  in  it  at:  the  tlmfl  «f  the  oensu*  of  1901. 

The  population  is  composed  of  mai^  elements,  amoag  which 
Brahmans  and  Rajputs  are  specially  Aumerous.  The  prevailing 
religion  s  Hinduism,  84%  of  the  pedple  bcuig  Hindus  and  only 
6%  MahomroedanSf  "nic  rdvenue  of  the  state  is  about  one 
million  sieriing;  and  huge  reserves  have  been  accumulated, 
from  which  two  itiillions  were  lent  tcf  the  government  of  India 
in  1887,  and  later  on  another  million  for  the  construction  of  the 
GwalioroAgra  and  Indore^NeemUch  railways.  The  railways 
undertaken  by  the  state  are:  (1)  fro«n  Bina  on  the  Indian 
Midland  to  Goona;  (2)  an  extension  of  this  line  to  Baran, 
opened  in  1899;  (3)  from  Bhopal  to  Ujjain;  (4)  two  light 
railways,  from  Gwalior  to  Sipri  and  Cwalior  to  Bhind,  which 
were  opened  by  the  viceroy  in  November  x8o9>  On  the  same 
occasion  the  viceroy  opened  the  Victoria  College,  founded  to 
commemorate  the  Diamond  Jubilee;  and  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
built  in  memory  of  the  mahanga's  father.  British  currency 
has  been  introduced  instead  of  Chandori  rupees,  whicfa  were 
much  depreciated*  The  ftate  maintains  tltfee  regiments  of 
Imperial  Service  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  infant^  and  a 
transport  corpsi 

Histary,-^Tht  Sindhia  family,  tbp  ni|ers.9f  the  (Swalicr  sute, 
belong  to  the  Mahratta  nation  and  originally  came  ifrom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poona.  Their  first  appearance  in  Central 
India  was  early  in  the  xdth  century  in  tLe  person  of  Ranoji 
(d.  1745),  a  scion  of  an  impoverished  branch  of  the  family,  who 
began  his  career  as  the  peshwa's  slippei-carrier  and  rose  by  his 
military  abilities  lo  be  commandctof  his  bodyguard.  In  1726. 
together  with  Malhar  Rao  Holkar,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Indore,  he  was  authorixed  by  the  peshwa  to  collect  tribute 
(ckautb)  in  the  Malwa  districts.  He  established  his  headquarters 
at  Ujjain,  which  thus  became  the  .first  capital  of  Sindhia 's 
dominions. 

Ranoji's  son  and  successor,  Jayapa  Sindhia,  was  killed  at 
Nagaur  in  1759,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Jankoji 
Sindhia.  But  the  real  founder  of  the  state  of  Gwaliiar  was 
Mahadji  Sindhia,  a  natural  son  of  Ranoji,  who,  after  narrowly 
escaping  with  his  life  from  the  terrible  slaughter  of  Panipat  in 
1 761  (when  Jankoji  was  killed)^  obtained  with  some  dif&culty 
from  the  p^wa  a  re-grant  of  his  father's  possessions  in  Central 
India  (1769).  During  the  struggle  which  followed  the  death 
of  Madhu  Rao  Peshwa  in  1772  Mahadji  seized  every  occasion 
for  extending  his  power  and  possessions.  In  r77Sp  however, 
when  Raghuba  Peshwa  threw  himscji  on  the  protection  of  the 
British,  the  reverses  which  Mahadji  encountered  at  their  bands— 
Gwalior  being  taken  by  Major  Popham  in  1780— opened  his 
eyes  to  their  power.  By  the  treaty  of  Salbai  (1782)  it  ,was 
agreed  that  Mahadji  should  withdraw  to  Ujjain,  and  the  Bntish 
retire  north  of  the  Jumna.  Mahadji,  who  undertook  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  other  belligerents,  was  recognized  as  an 
independent  ruler,  and  a  British  resident  was  established  at  his 
court4  Mahadji,  aided  by  the  British  policy  of  neutrality,  now 
set  to  work  to  establish  his  suprcmaqy  over  Hindustan  proper. 
Realizing  4he  superiority  of  European  methods  of  warfare,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  Savoyard  soldier  of  fortune. 
Senolt  de  Boignc,  whose  genius  for  military  organization  and 
command  in  the  field  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establ^'j^ 
the  Mahratta  power.  Mahadji's  disciplined  tnop»  mode  him 
invincible.  In  1785  he  re-established>Shah  Alam  on  the  imperial 
throne  at  Delhi,  and  as  his  reward  obtained  for  the  peshwa  the 
title  of  vakU-ul'mullak  or  vicegerent  of  the  empire,  contenting 
himself  with  that  of  his  deputy.  In  1788  he  took  advantage  of 
the  cruellies  practised  by  Cbulam  Kadir  on  Shah  Alam,  to 
occupy  Delhi,  where  he  established  himself  as  the  protector  of 
the  aged  emperor.  Though  nominally  a  deputy  of  the  peshwa  he 
was  aow  ruler  of  a  vast  territory,  including  the  greater  pan  of 
Central  India  and  Hindustan  proper,  while  his  lieutenants 
exacted  tribute  from  the  chiefs  of  Rajputana.  There  con  be  no 
doubt  that  he  looked  with  apprehension  on  the  growing  power  of 
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I)ttilMltMSiMdlits,«gnuuiMBof  babroOMrTtilbojL  Wlm, 
4iiimg  Um  period  of  vmtt  that  foiknred  the  detths  of  the 
podma,  Jfadha  Rao  IL,  in  179s  and  of  Xakojl  Bolkar  ia  iT^Tt 
the  llahntt»  letdeia  fovght  over  the(|nea(ioao(  luineancy, 
the  peihvl»»  Boji  Rao  II*,  the  tituter  heod  of  tha  Mahnttu 
ooalorianition,  fled,  fion  hit  rrpifffl  attd  placed  >|m"««*i^  under 

British  pfocectioa  by  tha  tnaty  of  BiMiin  (Deosnber  31*  ite*)^ 
TUi  iotcivMUtoa  of  the  Briti^  fofvemiaent  mit  niAtedby 
Che  coofadna^,  and  it  brought  on  the  Mahntta  War  of  x8o$. 
la  tha  fiuipeigB  thai  followed  a  cwmhinrd  Mahiatta  amy,  in 
ahich  IHnlff  Bao'e  tiotipB  fumiihed  the  laiiiett  oontiaseat,  wai 
defeated  by  Geneni  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Aaiaya  aad  Aisuim 
ia  Cential  ladia;  and  iMd  LekeroatedDaniet  Rao's  Euiopeen- 
ttafaed  hattelinas  la  Northern  Iiaiia  at  Asra,  AUgsdi  and 
Laowari.  Daolat  Rao  «aa  then  ffomprihrf  to  aiga  tha  treaty 
of  Barji  A^iaafBoa  (Deoember  jo,  1805),  which  stripped  Um  oif 
hia  tamtorics  betaaea  llie  Juona  and  Ganges^  the  distikt  of 
Broach  hi  Gojaiat  and  otfaw  iaada  iks  tha  wiath  By  the  saaie 
tftaty  he  was  deprived  of  the  iorU  of  Gwalior  and  Oohad;  but 
these  wcsa  reatored  by  Lord  CorawalUs  in  1805,-  when  the 
Chamhal  river  was  aaade  the  noitbera  bouadary  of  the  state; 
By  ataaty  signed  at  Burhanpur  in  x8os  Daolat  Rao  farther 
agreed  to  maintaia  a  auhaidiaiy  fotce,  to  be  paid  isat  d  the 
■waaea  of  the  tcnitorica  ceded  uader  the  treaty  eC  Sarji 
Mjaagaaa  When,  hewcter,  la  sSi6  he  was  caUed  apoa  to 
aariM  ia  thasoppccanott  of  the  Plndaris,  tbou^  by  the  treaty  of 
OwaKar  (rSij)  he  pcombed  his  co-operatian,  his  conduct  was  so 
eqaivooal  that  In  rfltafaa  waa  forool  to  sign  a  fcesh  tiea^  by 
i&ich  he  ceded  Ajmcre  and  other  lands;. 

Daalal  Raodied  withottt  iisaain  i8a7,ond  his  wIdewvBafaa  Bai 
(d.  i86a^  adopted  Hukttt  Rao»  a  boy  of  dBven  betoninfftaadis^ 
tant  breach  of  thetenily;  who  suceieded'asiaakojt  Rao  SindUa. 
Wa  rale  waa  weak;  the  state  was  dtstraoted  by  intcraiSnahle 
pahne  IntriyMea  and  military  mutinies,  and  ailatis  went,  from 
bad  to  worse  when,  in  X843,  Janhoji  Rao^  who  left  no  hcii; 
waaanoteeded  by  another  boy,  adopted  by^his  widoar,  Tkra  Bal, 
andcr  the  aaaaeoj  Jayaji  Rao  Siadhia  ■  Iha growth  of  tUrbalenoe 
aad  misrule  now  iwhieed  Lord  EHeabopeagb  to  iolerpoae,  and 
a  British  force  uader  Sir  Hugh  Gough  advanced  upon  Gwalior 
(December  1845).  The  Iflahntta  troops  were  defeated  rimul* 
taneously  lit  Mahajrajpul'  simI  PunoUr  (December  29),  with  the 
result  that  the  Gwalior  government  signed  a  treaty  ceding 
teiritoiy  irith  revenue  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  con* 
tingent  fierce  to  be  stationed  at  the  capital,  and  limiting  the 
future  strength  of  the  Gwalior  army,  wldle  a  council  of  regency 
was  appoteted  dniiag  the  mhmrity  ttf  act  uader  the  resident's 
advice.  In  XS57  tha  Gwalior  conibigent  Joined  the  mntineerr, 
bat  the  mahara|a  hiaaelf  remained  loyal  to  the  British,  and  fled 
torn  hia  capital  until  the  phwe  was  retaken  and  his  authority 
mtaiad  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord  Strathnaim)  on  the  19th  of 
|tma  iS$8L.  Ha  was  rewarded  with  the  districts  of  Neemuch 
aad'AmJheia,  but  CiwaUer  tmt  was  octupied  by  British  troops 
and  waa  oaly  restMed  to  his  son  in  t886  by  Lord  Dufferin. 
Jayaji  Rao,  who  died  in  1886,  did  much  for  the  development  of 
his  state.  Ho  was  created  a  G.C;S  J.  in  r86x,  and  subsequently 
bacaoM  a  counsellor  of  the  empress^  a  O.C.B^  and  C XE. 

Hifsoii,  the  nahaiaja,  Madhava  Rao  SIndhia,  G.C.S.L,  was 
bora  la  1877.  During  his  minority  the  state  was  administered 
for  eight  yean  by  a  council  of  regency.  He  was  entrasted  with 
ruling  powers  hi  i^»  and  in  all  respects  continued  the  refemdng 
policy  of  the  council,  while  paying  penonal  attention  to  every 
departaMat,  being  a  kead  sokiier,  an  eneigetic  adadnistrator,  and 
faUy  aliva  to  the  responsibOltks  attacMag  to  his  position.  JU 
was  created  an  honorory  aide-de-caaip  10  the  king-eaqieror  aad 
aa  honorary  colonel  ia  the  British  army.  He  went  to  Odna  aa 
aiderty  officer  to  General  Gaeelee  in  r^or,  and  provided  the 
aipeditton  with  a  hospital  ship  at  his  own  eipcnse,  whfle  his 
Imparial  Service  Transport  Cbips  proved  a  useful  auiiliary  to  the 
Britiih  army  hi  the  Chitral  aad  Tirah  eapaditfcwa. 


The  Cm  oor  Qifixiaa  is  76  akby  jail  S.  of  -Agtt,  aad  had  a 
pofndation  ia  1901  fif  rJ9^438.  ^Ildiiotal  iadudeathe  new  town 
of  Lashkar  or  *'  the  Gamp  '*  wfaichls  the  modem  capital  of  the 
atate  and  M  Gwalior.  •.The  oU  town  has  a  thteefold  hiteieat: 
flat  as  a  very  aadddt  seat  of  Jain  wossUp;  secondly  W  lis 
example  of  psJace  arrhitootaie  of  the  best  Haidu  period  (s486« 
iSt6);  and  thirdly  aa  an  hiatoric  fortress.  There  axe  acvoal 
seBBaricabla  Hindu  temples  within  the  fort.  One,  kmnm  as  the 
iSar  Bd^  h  beaatifully  adoaed  with  bas^rdieis. :  It  waa 
finished  in  AjDw  1093,  and,  though  much  dlkpirtaled,  still  forms  a 
most  picturesque  fragment.  An  oUer  Jain  temple  has  been  uaed 
asamoaqae.  Another  temple  in  the  fortrem  of  Gwalior  is  called 
the.^Tett-ifaadii')  or  "  Oilmaa's  Temple.'?  This  bmlding  was 
originally  dedicated  to  Vtshnu,  but  afterwards  converted  to  tbe 
troiship  of  Siva.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  Jain  renuuns  at 
Gwalior  b  a  series  at  cavca  or  rock-cut  sculptuxcs,  excavated  in 
the  rock  on  all  sides,  and  numbering  nearfy  a  hundred,  great  and 
ansaU.  Moat  ol  them  a^  niere  niches  to  contain  statues,  though 
some  am  ceUs  that  may  have  been  originally  intended  for 
reaidenoea.  One  curioua  fact  regarding  them  is  that,  according  to 
inscriptions,  they  were  all  excavated  within  the  short  period  of 
about  thiity^three  years,  between  i44r  and  r474.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  of  colossalsise;  one,  for  instance,  is  57  ft.  high,  which 
is  taUer  than  any  other  in  northern  India. 

The  palace  budt  by  Mail  Singh  (1486-1516)  forms  the  meat 
interesting  example  of  early  Hindu  work  oif  ita  dam  in  India. 
Another  palaoe  of  even  greater  extent  was  added  to  this  in  1516; 
both  Jehangf r  and  Shah  Jahan  added  palscea,  to  thme  two—the 
whole  making  a  group  of  edifices  unequalled  for  pictuzesqueneaa 
aad  interest  by  anything  of  their  dam  in  Central  India^  Among 
the  apartments  in  the  palace  was  the  celebratied  chamber,  named 
the  Baradan,  supported  on  la  columns,  and  45  ft.  square,  with  a 
stone  roof,  forming  one  of  the  nuMt  beautiful  palaca*lialb  in  tha 
workL  It  was,  besides,  singulariy  faiterestihg  from  the  cxpedicnta 
to  iriuch  tbe  Hindu  architect  was  forced  to  resort  to  imitate  tha 
vaulU  of  the  Modems.  Of  the  buildings,  however,  which  so 
exdted  the  admiration  of  the  emperor  Baber,  probabty  little  now 
remains.  The  iosi  of  Gwalior,  within  which  tbe  above  boihUngi 
are  situated,  stands  on  an  ooiated  rock.  The  Dace  is  perpendicular 
and  where  the  rock  is  aatnxally  less  precipitous  It  kas  been 
dwped  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  the  greatest  breadth  900  yda.  The  xodc 
attains  its  maxhnum  height  of  343  ft.  at  the  northern  end.  A 
rampart,  accessible  bya  steep  road,  and  farther  up  by  huge  stepa 
out  outof  the  fodc,surroundsthefort.  The  citadel  stands  at  the 
Dorth-eastem  comer  of  the  enclosure,  and  presents  a  vciy 
picturesque  appearance.  The  old  town  of  GwaUor,  which  b  of 
oonridcndde  sise,  but  irregularly  built,  and  extreaady  dirty,  liea 
attbeoaatembaseof  therodu  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Mahom» 
mod  Ghana,  ececled  during  the  early  part  of  Akbar'a  reign.  Tbe 
fort  of  (hialfocwaffariitionaHy  built  by  one  Suiya  Sen,  the  rafit 
of  the  neighboaring  country.  In  2196  Owallorwaa  captured  by 
Mabommrd  Ghori;  it  then  passed  into  the  haada  of  several 
chiefo  until  in  i  itso  Akbar  *^*^**«^  Doasesaioa  dt  It.  ■■mI  maile  it  a 
State  prison  for  caplivm  of  rank.  Onthedismcmbcmtentof  the 
Delhi  empire,  Gwalior  waa  seised  by  the  Jat  rana  of.Gohad. 
Sabsequently  it  was  garrlsoQed  by  SindUa,  inm  wham  it  waa 
wrested  ia  1780  by  the  foroes  of  the  Eaat  Imiia  Compaay,and  to 
whom  it  was  fina^icsuired  by  the  British  hii886.  Themodem 
town  contains  the  palace  of  the  chief,  a  college,  a  high  School,  a 
girls'  school,  d  service  school  to  tiahi  cffidalSi  a  law  achsol, 
boapitali  for  men  and  for  womeB,a  nniseuni,  Daper-mQls,  and  a 
printiag-ftrem  hsinnga  state  gaartto. 

GwAUoa  RmoBMOi,  an  admiaistsatlva  anit  fo  the  Oatral 
ftiiij^  agenQT,  compciBea  Owahor  atate  aad  eleven  r^'fU**  states 
and  estates.  Its  total  area  is  27,825  sq.  bl,  and  lu  popuklioh 
hi  1902  waa  3,187^x2.  Of  the  area,  27,000  sq.  m.  bdoag  to 
Qwahor  State,  and  the  agency  also  indttdea  the  amaU  iutm  of 
Raghugarh,  Khanladhana,'Paron,  Garba,  Vmri  aiui  Bhadaura, 
with  theChhafara  parfM  oi  Tbnk.     . 

QwHKuORB,  a  hainlet  and  tourist  resort  of  Co.  Donegal, 
bdand,  atf  the  Loadoadcny  k  Loagh  SwSlly  k  Lattrrkehny 
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.lABMy*  The:  rhrer  Oady, '  nmnliig  pot  *  (he  irfflage  ffom  the 
MacuBg  Longfaft,  affords  salaen  an4  txDiit  fsfaixig.  The  fine 
.aurrotuiding  soenbxy  colmmaleit  to  the  east'  in  tht  lihd  mduntdn 
;  £rrigaft  (34^  ft.)  at  tiie  upptt  end  of  the  tou^.-  The  place  owte 
its  popularity  as  a  tesortto  Lord  GeoigeHill  (d.  1879) » who  also 
bl^pitredfor  the  ameKoiatioii  of  the  oomfitionsof  the  peasantry 
on  Jus  estate,  and  combated  the  Rundale  system  of  mhiute 
icpastitkA  of  pcoperty.  In  iSSq^  duzxng  the  troid^es  which 
avDse  ottt  of  evictions^  Oweedore  was  the  hcadqoartert  of  the 
Jriah  constabolaiy,  when  Distnst  Inspector  Martin  was  openly 
nurdend  on  attempting  to  arvest  a  priest  on  his  way  to  Mass. 

OWILT,  JOSSPH  (1784^1865),  En^ish  architect  and  writer, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Geoige  Gwttt,  architect  surveyor  to  the 
county  0^  SuDrey,  and  was  born  at  Southwark  on  the  xxth  of 
Januaiy  1784.  He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school,  and  aftet  a 
abort  couiae  of  instruction  in  his  father's  office  was  inxSox 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  in  the  same 
year  lie  gained  the  silver  medal  for  Us  drawing  of  the  (owefc  and 
ateeple  of  St  Dunataa-in«the-£a8t.  In  18x1  be  puUished  a 
TreaiiM  §ntimEqmUnirmm  of  Ankes,  and  in  18x5  he  was  elected 
F.SJL  After  a  Tisit  to  Italy  in/ 1816,  he  published  in  18x8 
NoUUa  artkUeUonica  ikdUfta,  or  Conds*  NoHeer  of  tkt  BaMings 
ami  AttiiSUdt  of  lialy.  In  1825  he  publiafaad  an  edition  of  Six 
William  Chambers's  TreaUso  on  Coril  ArMttctun;  and  among 
bis  other  psindpal  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  profcs^n 
axe  a  traniBlation  of  the  Ankiiecture  of  VUmBiUt(,i^i6\  a  Treatsu 
on  ike  Ru^metUs  of  ArdnUciure,  FracHcal  and  Tkeorrtiad  (x8a6), 
and  his  valuable  Eneychpaediaof  ArtkUecture  (x84S)y  which  was 
published  with. additions  ^  Wyatt  Papwottb  in  1867.  In 
jeoognition  of  Gmlt^advocacy  of  the  importance  to  architects  of 
a  knowledge  of  irtaHwmatics,  he  was  in  11833  dected  a  member  6f 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  He  todc  a  special  interest  in 
{ihilology  and  music,  and  was  the  author  of  Rudiments  ^  ike 
'At^fo^oKon  Tengu9  (jSag),  ami  of  the  artide  "  Music  "  in  the 
.MneydopnMi  metroptdiiana.  His  priiMiipai  works  as  a  practical 
architect  were  Markree  Castle  near  SUgo  in  Ireland,  and -St 
Thomas's  ehuAJk  at  Charlton  in  Kent.  He  died  on  the  X4th  of 
£ec*enher  1863* 

AWTM.  HSLL  (Elsanok]  (x65»-xaB7),  Engliab  actxeas,  and 
midLreaa  of  Chaxles^II.,  was  bom  on  thie  and  of-  fdbnaujr 
-1650/x,  probably  in  an  idley  off  DnxytLaae,  London,  ahhoogli 
iiereEard  also  claims  to  baVe  been  her  birthplace.  Her  father, 
gliomas  Gwyn,  appears  to  Mv9  been  a  beokeiHiovB  aokUer  of  a 
lamily  of  Welsh  origm^  Of  her  mother  little  is  known,  save  that 
ahe  lived  for  Jonse  timfe  with  her  daughter,  and  that  in  1679  she 
.was  doowned,  apparent^  when  intoxicated,  in  a  pond  at  Chdn«a. 
Nell  Gwyn,  who  sold  oraagct  in  the  predncts  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatxe,  paaaed,  at  the  age  of.fifteen«  to  the  boards,  tbrongh  the 
infltteafft  of  the  actor  Chaxles  Hatt  and  of  Robert  Duncaft  or 
DtmgBA,  an  officer. of  thp'.goarda  .wbo  had  interest  with  Iths 
manalemeBt.  Her  futst  leoorded  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in 
1665  as  Cydaria,  Moateanina's«  daughter,  in  Diydea'a  Indian 
Emperor^  a  sedous  partill-^ted  to  her.  In  the  foliomng  yett 
ahe  was  Lady  Wealthy  in  the  Hmi.  James  Howsrd'a  comedy-  JAe 
MngHsk  Manaiemr^'  "^tipjh  was  ddighted  with  the.  playiug  of 
"  ptettyv  witty  Ndl/' but  wfaenhesawherasf forimelinDrydem's 
Sotra  Laott  or  Ike  Maiden  Qudsny'  he  wxote  **  ao  great  a  pec^ 
iomuu^oe  ol  a  comical  part  was  aevery  I  believe,  in  the  worid 
befaret"  ahd,. "  ao  don^  by  KelL  her.  meny  part  aa  cannot  be 
better  done  in  nature  V  (Diafy,  Matvh  a^,  1667^.  Her  success 
bioaglit  her  other  leadihir  rMes^BdlaiiD,  in  Beaunsoot  an4 
fletcher's '  PJUJtetar;  W)m,  m  RhodesTa  Ftem's  Yaganee\ 
Samira,  in  Sir  Rob^  Howaid'a  Snrprwd;  and  ahe  remained 
a  sember  of  tbe  Drury  Lane  company  until  1669,  playing  can- 
timiously  aaveterabtkf  abKncean  theanraBierof  1667  wbenahA 


lived  at  Epaom  as  the  mistrtss  of  Lord  Buckbutst,  afterwards 
6tb- earl  of  Dorset  (f. a,)*  Her  last  appearance  was  aa  Ahnahide 
tO'the  Ahnansor  of  Hartv  in  Dtyden'a  Tkt  Conqnest  •/  Gritnada 
<i670),  'flie  prodabtioa  of  .'wiikh  ihad  been  poitpOBiied  ionie 
months  for  her  return  to  the  sttga  after  the  bteth  of  her  first 
Jonby  thoking.  .  . 
Aaaa  actreii  Ndl  Gify^  waaJargdyindfibtod  toi><yd«D,.«h# 


seems  to  Have  amle  a.9edd  ttHdy  ofilier  kity,  irrespoiKihfg 
personality,  and  who  kept  her  supplied  with  parts  whidi  sultsd 
her,  Sbeleredfed  in  the  ddiveiy  of  the  lisky  prologues  and 
epilogues  which  were'tbe  fashkoi,  aad'the  poet  wnao  for  her 
some  spMaly  dirhig  eiGMnples.  "lt*wast  'howeiirer,  •  aa  the 
mistress  of  ChaHes  IL  that  «he  endeamd  hendf  to  tite  public. 
Partly^  no  doubt,  her  popolaricy  wa»dnt  to  the  disgest  Inspixed 
by  her  rival,  Louise  de  KAitodaUe,  ducbesaof  PoitstooMk,  and  to 
the  faa  thst,  iidiile  the  Fienchwomaa  voo  a  Oatholic,  flbe  was  a 
Ptotestaot.  Butv«iylHfelyiiiMatfa»«ie«ltofciact|y  those 
personai«|oa]itles  thati^Mtlad  toihemooafch  Mmself.  She 
was  fiqnmii  nxker  thkn^Mtty,  riiort  bl  statuxe,  and  her  duef 
beauty  eras  her  ieddish»btowa  hatr.  She  "was  illitetate,  and  with 
difficulty  serawledanah«fc<viud  S*  G.  at  the  bottom  of  her  lelten, 
written  for  her  by  othen.  Bat  her  frank  lecUesness,  her 
generodty,  her  invadabfe  good  temper,  hcv  ready  tHt,  W 
hifectious  high  spirits  aad^  amadng  indiseretiaaa  appealed 
irresistibly  to  a  geaecathm  adUch  welcomed  in  bet  the  Ihiag 
antithesis  of  Puritanism.  **  A  true  child  of  ^the  LoBdoa  atsocta," 
she  never  pretended  to'bbanpcrior  tp  nfltaftihi  was,  nor  tolmtir* 
fese  in  mttters  oaitsidfr  the  special*  sphere  assigned  her;  ahe 
made  no  atiaisten,  she  appointed  to  no  bidiepiics,  and  for  the 
high  isanesef  intematiQDal  politloa  iho  had  no  oancenL  She 
never  fecgot  her  old  friends;  aiul,  aa  fairaa  is  known,  xemaiaed 
faithfid  taker  royal  bver  from  the  hrgjnnfa^af  thejt  sMlaaiy 
to  ha  death,  and,  after  his  deaths  tohiiiAeaMiy^ 

Of  her  two  tons  by  the  kin^,  the  elder  waa  created-  Batea 
Hedhigtoa  aad  ead  of  Bnrfoid  and  airiiieqaaBtly  d^De  of  St 
Albans; .  the  younger^  Jamea,  Laid  Beanolesk,  died  fa  tt&o, 
while  still  a  boy.  The  kingfa  deaih>bed  jeqoest  to  Us  fasothar, 
'*  Let  not  poor  NcHy  aiaave,'V  wsa  fidthfoHy  JcSnied  out  bf 
James  II.,  who  paid  her^debts  ftou  the  Sedtt  Service  fond,- 
piOvided'  her  with  othsr  monqr%  and  asttlad  om  her'ab  estate 
witfarevffohmtothadblBeof  St  Attains.  Bat  she  did  not  loqg 
survive  her  fcver'a  4ieatlL  Sb  died  in  Hdyeflri)erx6ft7,  asMi  waa 
bknied  on  tbe  Z7th,  aooa»ding.to  her  own  reqaeat*  ia  theithuxch 
of  St  Martin^-the-Fidds,  fatf  funeral  Bcsmdn  beoig  pceadied  by 
the  vicar,  !nK>maaTeBilion,aftBrwavda  ardibislMpof  Csateibury, 
wfaoaaiif"aee£ktohcrpmiae."  Tniditiaii  credlta timfboada* 
tson  bf  ChdaeaJIospiidLto  her  kfluedte  aver  dtt  king. 


See  Pttir  CannbiKhaMi  7%»-5«^  tf  IfM  Ot^  tfffltfed  by  Genfon 
Goodfda.(i903):  WaJdma'a  ediriqa  .of  Joha  Oowwa's  Roetiu 


My  Own  Time,  oart  i.  edited  by  Ofemwid  Airy  (Oderdt  169^)1 
Louise  deJKjirouaUe,  PtuJust  ef  Porttmontk,  tur  H.  Focpecon,  tooa- 
hted  by  Mrs  Crawford  {1887). ,  ;     '.     ^^ 

qWYllUO*  the  name  giivciv  to  a  fish  of  the  geaHaCsnegiwiMj  oe 
White  fish  (C  dnpo0ide$U  iahabiHog  the  ia^  Ukea  bf  Moccb 
Wd«a  and  thtfloitb  of  SagUttd.- At  UUniaterlt  is  kmvn  1^  tike 
natee  of  "achdly/' at  Look  Lomond  by  that  of  *'pa««n."  bia 
tdetafaly  abundant  in  Lake  Bda,  keephig  to  tba  deqi«*  paatiea 
of  the  Mdior  the  greater. part. of  the  year,  bat  appearii^  itf 
shoala  naar  the  sborsa  at-oertaia* anuoga.  It  is  well  Aivwutd,. 
like  aU'the.apecie»  «tf  Corf fsaar,  but  scaioeiy  aUaiBa  to  the. 
weight  of  a  pound.  Tht  Juune  gwyniad  H  a  Wdsh  isant,  and 
dgnifiea  "shihiag'^;  andiit  h  aiagB^  that  a  aunfbtffWi  in 
British  CoIi«nbhK,alto  bdoogjag  totkeiaftOy  nf  ffalnwMiaidi,  is 
callediby  tho  natirea  ."qnlftoat^"!  fragi  tbe  dlvaiy  lastaeof  its 
toalcsi  tbe  word  having  ifl  thdr.langiiajft  tbs.satoo-ma^nc  to 
tbe  Webb  *"  gvi^niad*' 

OTAinSIL  one  of  the  large  tonrn  of  Tibet.  ltlieaS.£.of 
Shigatae^  X90ai.fiom4haiBdiao  frontier  and  145  a.  ftoift  Lhasa. 
Its  central  position  *t  the  junctiooof  the  toacb  from  India  aad 
Bhutaa  iritb  thoto  ftotoXadakh  ind  Ctotral  Asia  Iw4ini  to 
Lhasa  makca  it  a  cooaiderable  distributiog  tiada  OtoCiOk  Ita 
market  is  the  third  Uigest  ia  Tlbtt,  coaiing  aflv  li«aa  ami 
Skigatse,  aad  is  e^ecta^y  celebrated  lor  its  wdoDea  ck>th  aal 
carpA  maaufactures.  .  Hem.  catfavjioa  cotoe  fmn.  Ladakkr 
Nepal  and  upptt  Tibet,-  biinging  gold,  boraa,  sa]l»  nqq^  lausk 
and  furs,  to  eachMgo  lor  tot,  tobaeto^.Bugar,  toltoa  avMk 
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tAth  iraodn  b«lcABkcs  fadxv  the  main  stiect,  wheno^ 
BMvow  linct  strike  off  imo  luunviting  slomi*  taid  coaUhuk « iort 
Md  moiatteiy.  •  b  the  Bxitlsli  eiyediii^a  oC  1994  GyantM 
finned  the  linit  objectivd  of  the  m1vuic9>  and  the  fbkai  was 
beataiied  here  ia  the  iQiaiioiij|oet«|ChaBgloXoraoipie  time.  The 
TSbetaaanAde  ft  nisht  attach  on  the  post,  luid  were  beaten  o^ 
vfch  Jome  difiailly,  buf  attbfeqmntly  the  BritiA  attached  and 
Aunaed  the  fan  or  joog*  Under  the  lieaty  of  i9<H^n  Britiib 
unde  acedtit  Mntloned  at  OyaaUe. 

AYMklotindcr  of  the  third-ar,  Menanad  dynasty  of  Lydian 
UAsi^  hnieit^Bed  687^^^  n^c  accocdhig  to  S,  GelacTi  690-^52 
mxL  ncsoidinf  to  H.  Wincfcler«.  Thn  chepnehvy  of  the  Lydian 
hinga  given  by  -Herodotns.  has  been  ahown  by  the  Awma 
inacppdena  to  be  nbont  twenty  yeao  in  cnoess* :  Gyga  waa  the 
star  of  Daacyhv*  who,  whoa  awaKed  fxDna  bawiehmenl  in  C$vptir 
dotia  by  the  Lydian  king  Se^ynttea-called  Candaulca  '^th« 
Xh4^etfan^''(atitle«etheLgrdaanHennca>  by  the  Giecha*^ 
eenthiaacp  hecktoLydia  iastead  ot  tdmpeU*  GygeasoonbecaaMi 
a  lavonnte  o£  Sadyattes  and  was  dispatched  by  him  lo  fetch 
Tada^  the  daughter  eCAmoena  of  My^  whoa  the  Lydian  king 
wahcd  to  make  hia  qnecn.  On  the  way  Gy0Bi  £eU  in  love  witli 
Tado,  who  flompiuned  to  Sadyattes  of  his  condttcL  Forewarned 
that  the  king  in^ded  to  pnaiah  him  with  death,  Gygea  atHSS« 
nmted  Sadyattes  in  the  night  and  seiaed  the  thione  with  the 
hdp  of  Azaefis  of  Mylaea,  the  captain  of  the  Caiian  bodyguaid» 
Wham  he  had  mm  over  to  his  caose^  Civii  war  ensued»  which 
was  fimdly  ended  by  an  appeal  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  and  the 
OBnfinaationof  Ihedght  of  Gyges  totXhectown  by  the  Delphian 
god.  Fnrthcrtoaecare  his  title  he  maniedTodow  Manykgeods 
wets  tokl  amoag  the  Gieeks  about  his  nae  to  power.  That 
fsond  in  HexOdotns»  which  may  be  traced  to  (he  poet  Archilochus 
of  Fazoa,  deactihed  how  ''  randaidra  **  insisted  upon  showing 
Gygea  Uawife  when  mrobed,  which  ao-entaged-  her  that.sbe  gav« 
^rgta  the  dmee  of  moideringiier  huabandand  iftaking  himadUG 
khigr  or  of  being  put  to  death  himself.  Plato  •made  Gyges  a 
ihepheid,  who  discotered  a  aoafl^  ring  by  means  of  which  he 
anndewd  his  master  and  won  the  affection  of  his  wife  {HdL  L 
»'Z4;  Plato,  Mep.  359;  Justin  L  7;  Gioero»  D«  •ff,  in.  9>« 
Onco  established  on  the  tlurone  Gyges  devoted  himself  to  con* 
SDlidating  hb  kmgdovn  ami  making  it  a  militaor  power.  Tho 
TnmA  was  ooaqaered.  Colophon  captnred  from  the  Greeks, 
SmyoHi  besieged  and  alliances  enterra  into  with  Ephesus  and 
Mfletns.  The  Ommerir,  who  had  ravaged.  Asia  Minor,  were 
beaten  back^  and  an  embamy  waa'aent  to  Aasur>bani*pal  at 
Mlaevch  (about  650  nx.)  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  help  against 
tim  barhailsnsi  The  Assyrians,  however,  were  otherwise 
engaged, and  Gyges  turned  to  Egypt,sending  his  faithful  Carian 
troops  along  whh  Idslan  mercenaiies  to  assist  Psammeticfaus  in 
sbaJdng  off  the  Aasytian  yoke  (660  bx.).  A  few  yean  later  he 
fell  in  baltln  agahist  the  Chnmcrii  under  Dogdamme  (called 
Lygdknds  by  Strabe  i,  5:  at),  who  took  the  lower  town  of  Sardis* 
Gyges  WW  succcedod  t^  his  son  Atdys; 

Sea  Nfodaoa  DsiMisesnas,  <|QOtiiig  ftom  the  Lydka  btttoeian 
Xaathna.  m  C.  MfiUer»  Frnminia  kiMarUortm  Cratcanm,  iiU 
R,  Schubert,  GmhUhie  dtrKOniff  von  Lydien  (1884):  M.  G, 
Radet,  la  Lydie  el  U  monde  grec  au  temps  de  Mermnades  (1892- 
1893);  H.  G&r,  "  Dat  Zrftalter  de«  Gyges  "  {Rkein.  Uus.,  187O  j 
H.  WiRCkler.  AUorienUkicke  Fm^ukuniht,  i.  <l893);  Mdcan'is  edition 
of  Hctodotoo.  (A.  H.  S.) 

*  OYUFfUS,  a  ^Mirtan  general  of  the  sth  century  B.C.;  he 
was  the;  son  of  Ckandridas,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Sparta 
for  accepting  Athenian  bribes  (446  B.a)  and  had  settled  at  Thurii 
Hiii  mother  was  probaMy  a  helot,  for  GyUppns  is  said  to  hfLVa 
been,  like  Lysander  and  CaUicratidas,  a  mfiikox  (see  Hblot). 
When  Akibiades  urged  the  Spartans  to  sehd  a  general  to  lead  the 
Syracusanresistance  agatest  the  Athenian  expedition,  Gylippus 
Was  appoiolted.  and  his  arrival  was  undoubtedly  the  turning  point 
or  thestruggleU  r4-4  <5)-  TlMMgh4tt  fint  bisibng  hair,  hia  thread^ 
bare  doak  and  his  staff  fbraisbod  the  subject  of  many  a  jest,  and 
Us  harsh  thd  overbearing'  manner  caused  grave  diaconUnt, 
yet  tbo  rapldlCy  and  dedstveness  of  his  movements,  wna  the 
synapthyand  seipect  of  the  Sytacusans.  Dlodorus(ziiLa8-3a)i 
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probahbr  IbOoj^infr  Tfanaaus*  wpwarnts  him-  as  iodwjing  i>hf 
Syracusans  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on.  the  captive  Athenian 
geneEals*  bat  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  state* 
meat  of  Philistus  (Plntaich,  iVioai,  aft)^  a  Syracusaa  who 
himseU  took  paxt  in  the  defence^  and  Thucydides  (v».  86),  that 
he  tried,  though  withdut  sucosss,  to  save  theiir  liv^,  wishing  to 
take  them  to  Sperta  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  success  Gylippus 
fell,  as  his  father  had  dooe,-  through  ayaiice;' entrusted  by 
Lysaadec  with  an  immrnte  sum  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the 
ephors  at  3paita»  he  cnoJd  not  msiat  the  temptation  to  enrich 
himself  and,  on  the  di^oovenr  of  his  guilt,  went  into  exile. 

Thacydides  yi.  OA.  104,  vii.;  PlutarcK«  Nieias,  I9«  af.  27>  28, 
Lys^nder,  16,  17:  Diodorus  kifi.  7.  8.  98-32:  Pohyraenus  !.  39-  P^ 
SeeSy  14CUSB  fforthe  riege  opcnrtioas),CDmmfcatarie><mThucydides 
and  the  Greek  histories. 

'  GtuBuoima-annrinrXBD,  mmMsaoitnmnn, 

BAnONBSS  (1775^856);  DsnJsh  author,  watf  boin  on  the  oth-af 
November  t773,at  Copen^gen.  Heimsiden  name  was  BaMsem 
Her  gieat  beauty  eariy  attracted  notice,  and  befoie  the  wad 
Seventem  she  married  the  famous  wfltar  Peter  Andiees  nefiber|j[| 
Toliim  shcf  bore  in  the  followi&ig  year  a  son,  afterwafdsiQustrioun 
as  the  pdet  and  tritie  Johan  LUdvfg  Hiabetg.  In  x8oo  Mt 
husband  was  exiled,  and  she  etoiainea  a  divorce,  marrying  in 
December  tSoi  the  Swedish  Baron  K.  P»  EhrenMrd,  himMK 
a  pbliflcal  fugitive.  Her  stomd  husband,  who  presently  adopted 
the  haihe  of  Gyllembourg,  died  in  1815.  In  fegss  she  fbtlowod 
her  son  to  Kid,  where  he  waS  appointed  professor,  and  in  182s 
she  returned  with  Um  to  Copenhagen.  In  igsyldieilrst  appeared 
as  an  author  by  publishing  her  romance  of  The  Ftldtdm  homily 
hi  her  son's  newspaper  Fiyunde  P^tt.  In  iSag  the  santo  journal 
contained  The  Mafic  Ring,  WMch  wan  fmniediattfy  followed 
\fy  Eh  HUerdags  kishrU  {An  Eteryday  5r«ry)>  The  soeoem  of 
this'  anonymous  work  was  so  great  that  the  author  adopted 
Until  the  end  of  her  career  the  name' of  **  The  Author  of  An 
Bferyday  Sht^."  In  1833-^834  she'  p«blitfied  tbieo  ^umcs 
a  Old  and  Ne»  If&iieli.  KeuT Stories  followed  tn  fffj^  and  1836^ 
In  X839  appealed  two  novels,  M&tamu$  iht  Y^utigw  and  JUdido) 
in  1840,  One  in  AU\  in  r84i,  Niar^  and  Par;  tn  1843;  ^  Cen^ 
ipondence;  in  1844,  Tko  Cron  Ways;  in  1841;,  Tm^OetumMoMi 
FWmi  1849  to  tSsx  the  Baronem  Ebrinsvlrd-iayltambouig  was 
engagtd  In  bringing  out  a  library  edidon  df  her  odDisAdd  works 
in  twehre  volumes.  Gn  thesnd  of  July  1856  She  died  in  btt  son's 
house  at  Copenhagen.  Not  until  then  did  the  secsel  of  het 
authorship  transpire;  for  throo|ihottt  her  life  she  had  pieserved 
the  doaest  reticence  On  the  subject  even  with  her  neaiest  friends. 
The  style  of  Madame  Ehrensvlrd-Gyllembonig  Is  dear  and 
sparkling;  tor  English  readera  no  closer  analogy  can  be  foond 
than  between  her  and  Mrs  Ga&ell,  and  Ctai^crd  might  weR 
have  been  written  by  the  Witty  Danish  authoiem. 

See  J.  L.  Heibcrg,  Peter  Andreas  Heibermog  TkalHasimCyUembonrg 
(Copenhagen.  1889).  and  L.  K<ynelius-Hybel4  Nogfe  Bemoerkning^ 
om  P.  'A.  Heiberg  og  Fru  Cyllembourg  (Copenhageo,  1883}. 

GTLUDfSTJERNX,  JOHAN,  Count  (1635-1660),  Swedish 
aUtesman,  completed  his  studies  at  Upsala  and  then  visited 
nK>at  of  the  European  states  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  deep 
insight  into  international  politics  which  afterwards  distinguished 
him.  On  his  return  home  ae  met  King  Charles  X.  in  the  Danish 
iaUnds  and  was  in  dose  attendance  upon  him  till  the  monarch's 
death  in  i66a  He  began  his  political  career  at  the  diet  which 
assembled  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  An  aristocrat  by 
biith  nnd  inclination,  ha  ,was  neverthdess  a  true  patriot  and 
demanded  the  greatest  sacrifices  from  his  own  order  in  the 
national  intermts.  He  was  therefore  one  of  those  who  laboured 
most  sealously  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown  lands.  In  the 
Upper  House  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  gentry  agamst  the 
magnates,  whose  inordinate  privileges  he  would  have  curtailed 
or  aboltsM.  His  adversaries,  vainly  endeavoured  to  gain  him 
l^  favour,  for  asicourt-roarshal  and  senator  he  was  still  more 
Iwstile  to  the  dominant  patridaos  who  foUowsd  the  advcnluro.uy 
policy  of  Magmo  de  la  Gaidie.  Thus  he  opposed  fbe  French 
alliance  which  de  U  Gardie  carried  through  in  1673,  and  con- 
sistently advocated  economy  in  domestic  and  neutrality  in 
foreign  affairs.  On  the  outbreak  of  Ihe  war  in  1675  he,  waa  the 
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BMtt  loyal  and  eaeifetie  tuppottcr  of  tli«  yooag  Charles  XI.; 
$ad  finally  his  Indispensable  counsellor.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  politicd  principles  which  he  instilled  into  the  youthfol 
monarch  were  faithfully  followed  by  Gurles  dnring  the  whole 
of  his  reign.  In  1670  Gyllenstjema  was  appointed  the  Swedish 
pktt^tentiary  at  the- peace  congress  of  Lund.  The  alliance 
which  he  then  oondoded  with  Denmark  bound  the  two  northern 
lealms  together  in  a  common  foreign  policy,  and  he  sought 
besides  to  Csdlitate  their  harmonious  oo-operation  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  In  1680,  after  bringing  home  CSiarles  XI.'s 
Danish  bride  firom  Copenhagen,  lie  was  appointed  govemor- 
geooal  of  Scania  (Skftoie),  but  expired  a  few  weeks  later. 

See  M.  H6jcr»  (^titH  «/  Smi^  yttn  poUHk  UKdtr  drtn  j6t6^ 
t68o  (Upnla.  1875).  (R.  N.  Bj 

#TIUOiAlUL  a  dtalay  of  nSMdlaBDoai  soortiL  oriainaHy-at 
the  miliUry  sutioos  of.  India.    The  word  would  seem  to  be 

a'Cottoottial  remodelUna  of  the  Hindustsni  ttnd-hhttns.  ball* 
house  or  raoiuet'Court,  by  substituting  for  gtnd  the  first  ayllable 
of  the  En^ish  word  "  gymnast ifs."  The  definition  given  in 
Yuleli  Ghstary  is  as  follows:  "  A  place  of  public  resort  at  a 
station*  where  the  needful  facilities  for  athletics  and  games 
...  are  provided."  The  name  of  the  place  was  afterwards 
fpplied  to  the  games  thenuelves,  and  the  word  is  now  used  almost 
dcdusively  in  this  sense.  According  to  Yule  the  first,  use  of  it 
that  can  be  traced  was,  on  the  authority  of  Major  John  Trotter, 
at  Rttiki  in  the  year  1861,  when  a  gymkhana  was  instituted 
there.  Gymkhana  wports  were  invented  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  Indian  station  life,  and  both  officers  and  men  from  the  ranks 
took  part  in  them.  The  first  meetings  consisted  of  pnuniacuous 
hocse  and  pooy  races  at  catch  weights.  To  these  were  soon 
added  a  second  variety,  originally  called  the  p4i8l  (funny  races), 
the  one  generaUy  known  outside  India,  which  consisted  of 
Bos6dlaneous  races  and  competitions  of  all  kinds,  some  serious 
and  some  amusing,  on  horseback,  on  foot  and  on  bicycles* 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  usual  military  qx>rts;  such 
as  teot-peggingi  lemon-cutting  and  obstacle  radng;  rickshaw 
tadng;  ^ting  at  the  ring,  sack,  pillion,  hurdle,  egg-and-spoon, 
bUndfold,  threading-the-needle  and  many  other  kinds  of  races 
depending  upon  the  inventive  powers  <rf  the  committees  in  charge* 
OTVHAffnCS  AND  OTMNASIim,  terms  signifying  respec- 
tively a  ayatem  of  physical  exercises  practised  either  for  recrea- 
tiQB  or  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  health  and  development 
of  the  body,  and  the  building  whne  such  exercises  are  carried 
on.  The  gymnasium  of  the  Greeks  was  originally  the  school 
iriiere  competitora  in  the  puhKc  games  received  .their  training, 
and  waa  so  named  from  the  drcvmstance  that  these  competitors 
exerdsiid  naked  {yvftrit).  The  gymnasium  waa  a  public  in- 
atitution  aa  diatinguiahed  .from  the  palaeatra,  which  waa  a 
private  achool  where  boys  were  trained  in  physical  exercises, 
though  the  term  palaestra  is  also  often  used  for  the  part  of  a 
gymnasium  specially  devoted  to  wrestling  and  boxing.  The 
athletic  contests  for  which  the  gymnasium  supplied  the  meana 
of  training  and  practice  formed  part  of  the  aociat  life  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  timea.  They  were  held  ifi  honour  ol 
heroes  and  gods;  sometimes  forming  part  of  a  periodic  festival, 
aometimes  of  the  funeral  rites  of  a  deceased  chief.  In  course  of 
time  the  Greeks  grew  more  attached,  to  such  sports;  their  free 
active  life,  spent  to  a  great  extent  in  the  open  air,  fostered  the 
liking  almost  into  a  passion.  The  victor  in  any  athletic  contest, 
though  he  gained  no  money  priae,  was  Mwafded  with  the  honour 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  citisens;  and  a  victory  in  the  greal 
religiqus  festivals  was  counted  an  honour  for  the  whole  sute. 
In  these  circumstances  the  training  of  competitora  for  the 
greater  contests  became  a  matter  of  public  concern;  and 
accordingly  special  buildings  were  provided  by  the  state,  and 
their  management  entrusted  to  public  officials.  The  regulation 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Athens  is  attributed  by  Pansaniaa  (i.  39. 3) 
to  Theseus.  Solon  made  several  laws  on  the  subjett;  but 
according  to  Galen  it  was  reduced  to  a  system  in  the  time  of 
Ccisthenes.  Tbn  iymiuuiareks,  one  from  each  tribe,  were 
appointed  annually.  These  performed  In  rotation  the  duties 
of  their  office,  which  were  to  maintain  and  pay- the  persona  who 


were  trahdng  for  paUttc  coitttafs,  to  ooaduct  tfca  f^mm  at  ihf 
great  Athenian  foMlvala,  to  exeiciBe  genenl  au|itt»litwi  eeet 
the  morab  of  the  youtha,  and  to  adorn  and  fcaa^  up  the  gjfM* 
nadnm.  Thia  office  waa  one  of  the  oMttairy  hatrov^tCM  (pokHc 
aervices),  and  great  expease  waa  entafled  OB  the  holdan.  IMr 
them  were  tea  M^Mrfifaa^  whbaadaty  waatowMcbthaeoadact 
of  the  youtha  at  all  tittea,  and  'capedaUy  to  be  fMoent  at  tM 
their  gaaea.  Hie  practical  taachtog  aad  aelB  fling  of  the  loitaMB 
exercisea  for  each  youth  Ivtra  ii  the  haatla  of  tho  ^aeMHtaf  and 
gymHcstae,  the  latter  of  whom  ataattporfwtfdad  theeflectoa  the 
constitution  of  the  pupiia,  and  pMcvlbedfortlMnvbaaey  were 
unweU.  The  aXef^  oiled  and  rubbed  doat  00  the  faodiea  of  the 
yoatha;  acted  aasaigeoHB,  aad  adinlnlaturad  the  dfuppaeacribed. 
Affording  to  Gakn- there  waa  alao^A  teacher  ol  the  vsrioes 
ganieaof  bafi.  Thegy&iaasla4raiki0Miitthaae«aiioaapnvaBea 
Were  huge  huildlttga,  wUdikottiafaMdaot'imnly  places  far  eaflh 
kind  of  eaerciae,  but  alao  aatadflaaa,  hatha,  ooveaed poitioaalor 
praetice  ih  bad  weather,  and onterl)OfdooawheiethepUleaopkca 
and  aaen  of  ietteisfead  paHidaclttna  aad  held 
-  The  gymnastam  of  the  Oeeckvdidvot  kmg'iaiiain  j 
lion  excluaively  devoted  to  kthlede  eauklaia.  it 
to  be  applied  to  other  uaea  even  more  hnportaat.  Thedewkp 
ment  aroae  naturally  through  the  tecognftion  by  the  Oieekaef 
tha  importaat  plaoe  in  odoeation  occupied  by  p^rvcal  coltaic, 
and  of  the  relation  betwoenexccdaci and  haakh.  ThegymnaalBBi 
accordingly  became  oonnectedwlth  odiicaflDei  on  the  olie  head 
and  with  medkhM  on  the  other.  Ouetaafaiingof  thehodyand 
malntenaoce  of  the  hcahh  aad  atraogth  of  cfafldaeB  were  tha 
chief  part  of  eaiUer  Greek  edneaftlbtt.  Baeapt  the  tjmeikrataf 
•to  letters  and  mibic,  the  edatathin  of  bqya  waa.oedducled  ia 
the  gymnasia,  where  proffcian  waa  aMde,  aa  alreaiiy  mm  ailwird, 
for  their  ttioralaa  well  aa  their  phyaicattfainhag.  Aathey^cv 
older^  convecsatioa  and  aocbl  intanoune  took  theplafleof  the 
mora  ayateanatfc  dladpMae.  Jhifoaoplwi»aadao|]iiialB  aaaiBihiid 
to  talk  aad  to  letituieia  tha  gynaiaaiav  which  thaabeBaaae  piaeea 
of  grnnul  rraott  for  thr  pnipoair  of  all  Irea  ayatraialir  fntrilrfiaal 
pttrsuita,aa  watt  aa  for  phyaicaloaardaaa.  laAthcaatheaeweia 
three  great  public  gjrnMiaaia  Ada  itomy ,  Lycfnai  aad  QraaaaaiB 
-^«ach  of  which  waa  coaaecralcd  to  a(  apedal  daily  with  wfaast 
atatue  ft  waa  adorned;  and  each  waa  readcaed  laanaa-  by 
aasOdatioB  with  a  celebiatad  aohoel  of  phMnaqAy.  Phlo^ 
teaching  in  the  Academy  Inu  givea  framottality  to  that  gjn* 
aaaium;  Ariatotie  ooafeired  hiBtie  on  the  Lyeeoai;  aad  tha 
Cynoaargea  waa  the  reaoct  of  the  Cynica.  Plato  when  traatiaf 
of  education  devotee  much  oonaideration  to  gynmaatica  (see 
eapecially  Rtp.  m.  and  vaiioqa  pafta  of  low);  aad  aoeenliaf 
to  Phto  it  waa  the  aophiat  Frodfcua  who  firat  pnialed  oat  tha 
connexion  between  gyaaaaatica  and  hAakh.  Having  found  such 
exerdaea  beneficial  to  hia  owa  weak  health,  ha  fmiaabnwl  a 
method  which  waa'adopted  generally,  aad  which  waa  aaprowed  bf 
Hippocratea.  Galea  lays  the  graateatatnaaoa  the  proper  uieaf 
gymnastics,  and  throughout  andaat  medical  wtilcta  we  find  that 
special  exerdses  are  prescribed  aa  the  cure  for  ipadal  daaeasea. 

The  Greek  institatien  of  thegynnttittm  never  bocamepopnhr 
with  the  Romans,  who  regarded  the  trahdngof  boyalngsnnaaatki 
with  contempt  aa  conducive  to  fdleneaa  aad  immorality,  and  of 
little  use  from  a  military  pdnt  of  view:  though  at  SpaxU 
gymnaatic  training  Bad  been  chiefly  valued  aa  encooiagiai 
warlike  taates  and  promoting  the  bodily  strength  needed  for  the 
use  of  weapons  and  theendusaaoe  cif  hard&lp.  AwBf  ^ 
Romana  of  the  republic,  thegaineaen  the  Canpoa  Maitfoi,  the 
dtttica  of  camp  life,  and  the  eaforced  aaaichea  and  other  haid- 
aUpa  of  actual  warfare,  aerved  to  take  the  place  of  the  gyninatfk 
eserdses  required  by  the  Gredca*  The  first  public  ^maaaaa 
at  Rome  waa  built  by  Mero  aad  another  by  0>mBiodtts»  lathe 
adddle  agea,  though  jonata  and  foata  of  horsemanship  aad  foW 
aporta  of  various  kkida  were  popular,  the  more  syatematic  tnipiai 

of  the  body  which  the  Greeka  had  aaaodatod  with  the  gyaaif; 
fell  into  neglect;  while  the  therapeutic  value  of  apedal  cttrdici 
aa  understood  by  Hippocratea  aad  Qalen  appears  to  have  beta 
foat  eight  of.  Rousseau,  in  hia  AmiU,  waa  the  fint  hi  no^ 
timea  to  call  atteodOn  to  the  i^fuifoua  ffoneennrnfw  oi  M» 
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io^fiaentt»  and  iie  imistied  on  t^e  impotfUOice  of  physical 
adtare  as  an  caacoUai  part  of  edueatioii.  It  was  probably  due 
in  some  measure  to  hfe  influence  that  F.  L.  Jahn  and  his  foUowes 
in  Germany,  cncoursgscd  by  the  Prussian  minister  Stein,  estab- 
lished the  TurnpUUzCt  or  gymnastic  schools,  tvhich  played  an 
important  part  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  in  the  political 
agitations  which- followed  the  establishment  of  the  German 
confederation  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  educational 
reformers  Pcstalozzi  and  Froebel  emphasised  the  need  for 
systematic  physical  training  in  anycompleteschemeofedacatioD. 

The  later  «fevel(^ment  of  the  classical  gymnasium  (wh^  it  had 
become  the  school  of  intellectual  culture  rather  than  of  ex* 
dusively  physical  exercise);  and  not  the  original  idea,  has  been 
perpetuated  Sn  the  modem  use  of  the  word  in  Germany,  where 
the  name  "  gymnasium  "  Is  given  to  the  highest  grade  of  second- 
ary school,  and  the  association  of  the  word  with  athleticism  has 
been  entirely  abandoned.  On  tbe  other  iiand,  in  England, 
France  and  elsewhere  in  Eur«^,  as  well  as  in  America,  the 
history  of  the  word  has  been  precisely  the  reverse;  the  con- 
nexion of  the  gynuiasium  with  philosophy  and  mental  culture 
has  been  dropped,  and  it  mdicates a  building  exclusively  intended 
for  the  practice  of  ph3rs{cal  exercises.  But  whereas  the  Greeks 
received  training  in  the  gymnasium  for  contests  which  are  now 
designated  as  athletic  sports  (g.v.),  gymnastics  in  the  modern 
sense  is  a  term.j^estricted  to  such  exercises  as  are  usually  practised 
indoors,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  appliances^  as 
distinguished  from  sports  or  games  practised  in  the  open  air. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  igth  century  that  gj'm- 
nastics  were  recognized  in  England  as  anything  more  than  a 
recreation;  their  value  as  a  specifically  therapeutic  agent,  or  as 
an  article  in  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools,  was  not 
realized.  More  recently,  however,  educationists  have  urged  with 
increasing  insistence  the  need  for  systematic  physical  training, 
and  their  views  received  greater  attention  when  evidence  of 
deterioration  in  the  physique  of  the  people  began  to  accumulate. 
During  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  more  than  one  com- 
mission reported  to  parliament  in-  England  in  favour  of  more 
systematic  and  general  physical  training  being  encouraged  or 
even  made  compulsory  by  public  authority.  Voluntary  associa- 
tions were  formed  for  encouraging  such  trainmg  and  providing 
facilities  for  it.  Gymnastics  had  already  for  several  years  been 
an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  army  recruits  with  exceedingly 
beneficial  results,  and  gymnasia  had  been  established  at  Alder- 
shot  and  other  military  centres.  Physical  exercises,  although 
not  compulsory,  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  tl)e  code  for 
ekmentary  schools  in  Great  Britain;  and  much  care  has  been 
taken  to  provide  a  syllabus  of  exercises  adapted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physique  of  the  children.  These  exercises  are  partly 
gymnastic  and  partly  of  the  nature  of  drill;  they  do  not  in  most 
cases  require  the  use  of  appliances,  and  are  on  that  account 
known  as  "  free  movements,"  which  numbers  of  children  go 
through  together,  accompanied  whenever  possible  by  music. 
On  the  other  hand  at  the  larger  public  schools  and  universities 
there  are  elaborate  gymnasia  equipped  with  a  great  variety  of 
apparatus,  the  skilful  use  of  which  demands  assiduous  practice; 
and  this  is  encouraged  by  annual  contests  between  teams  of 
gymnasts  representing  rival  institutions. 

The  appliances  vary  to  some  extent  in  different  gymnasia, 
some  of  the  more  complicated  requiring  a  ^eater  amount  of 
space  and  involving  a  larger  cost  than  is  often  praetic- 
*^"r  able.  But  where  these  considerations  are  negligible, 
myanittt,  substantial  uniformity  is  to  be  found  in  the  equipment 
of  gymnasia  not  designed  for  specifically  medical 
purposes.  The  simplest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  generally 
useful,  of  all  gymnastic  apparatus  Is  the  dumb-bell.  It  was  in 
use  in  England  as  early  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  has  tbe 
advantage  that  it  admits  of  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
individual  strength  of  each  learner,  and  tan  be  adjusted  in 
weight  as  his  strength  increases.  The  exercises  that  may  be 
performed  with  the  dumb-bell,  combined  with  a  few  simple 
driU-likc  movements,  give  employment  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
a&d  to  both  sides  equally.  Dumb-bell  exercises,  therefore,  when 
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aRiBg^ed  jndkioudjr  and  mtk  knowledge,  aie  admirably  sidted 
for  developing  the  physique,  and  are  extensively  employed  in 
schools  both  for  boys  and  girls.  The  bar-bell  is  merely  a  tw<K 
handed  dumb-bell,  and  its  use  is.  similar  in  principle.  The 
Indian  club  is  also  in  use  in  most  gymnasia;  but  the  risk  of 
oveKstxaining  the  body  by  its  unskilful  handling  makes  it  less 
generally  popalar  tlum  the  dttmb4)eU.  AU  these  appliances 
may  be,  and  often  are,  ased  either  in  ordinary  schoolrooms  or 
elsewtftoe  outside  the  gymnasiutn.'  The  usual  fixed  sorts  d 
apparatus,  the  presence  of,wfaich  (or  of  some  of  them)  in  a  building 
may  be  said  to  constitute  it  a  gymnasium,  are  the  following:  a 
leaping-rope;  a  leaping-pole;  a  vaidting-horse;  a  horizontal 
bar,  so  mounted  between  two  upri^t  posts  that  its  height  from 
the  ground  may  be  adjusted  as  desired;  parallel  ban,  used  for 
exerdses  to  denrelop  the  musdes  of  the  trunk  and  arms(  the 
trapeze  oonsbting  of  a  horisontal  bar  suspended  by  ropes  at  a 
height  of  4  to  5  ft.  from  the  ground;  the  bridge  Udder;  the' 
plank;  the  inclined-  phne;  the  mast;  swingiiig  rings;  tfa« 
prepared  wall;  the  horizontal  beam. 

Before  the  end  of  the  19th  amtwry  the  therapeatio  value  of- 
gymnastics  was  iuUy  realized  by  the  medical  profession;  and  a 
number  <if  medicd  or.  surgieal  gymnasia  came  into  existence, 
provided  with  specially  devised  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
different  physical  defects  or  weaknesses.  The  exefdste  practised' 
in  them  are  arranged  upon  scientific  principles  based  on' 
ansMmica}  and  pbyfciologicAl  knowledge;  "and  these  principles 
ha've  spread  thenoe  to  influence  largely  the  pradice  of  gyin-' 
nasties  in  schools  and  in  the  army.  A  French  medical  writer* 
enumerates  seven  distinct  groups  of  maladies,  each  including  a 
number  of-  different  complaints,  for  which  gymnastic  exercises 
are  a  recognized  form  of  treatment^,  and  there  are  many  mal^ 
formations  of  the  human  body,  formerly  believed  to  betncurablci 
whfck  are  capable  of  being  greatly  remedied  if  not  entirely 
corrected  by  regular  gymnastic  exerdses  practised  under  medical 
directton. 

The  value  of  gymnastics  both  for  curing  defects,  and  still  mor« 
for  promoting  health  and  the  development  of  normal  {Aysique, 
is  Recognized  even  more  clearly  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany  the  government  not  only-controls 
the  practice  of  gymnastics  but  makes  it  compuleoiy  for  every 
child  and  adult  to  undergo  a  prescribed  amount  of  such 
physical  tnnnlng.  In  France  also,  pliysical  traimng  by  gymV 
nasties  is  tinder  state  control;  In  Sw«!en,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Russia,  systems  more  or  less  distinct  enjoy 
a  wide  popularity;  and  in  Finland  gymnastics  are  practised' 
on  lines  that  exhibit  national  peculiarities.  The  Finns  intro* 
duce  an  exceptional  degree  of  variety  into  their  exercises  a* 
wcU  as  into  the  appliances  devised  to  assist  them;  women  are 
scarcely  less  expert  than  men  in  the  performance  of  them;  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  system  is  supported  produces 
the  most  beneficial  results  in  the  ph3rsique  of  the  people.  Inter- 
national gymnastic  contests  have  become  a  feature  of  the  revived 
Olympic  Games  (see  Athletic  Sw)aTs),  and  in  those  held  at 
Athens  in  1906  a  team  of  Danish  ladies  took  part  in  the  competi- 
tion and  proved  by  their  skilful  perforasance  that  gymnastics 
may  be  practised  with  as  much  success  by  women  as  by  men . 

The  chief  work  on  the  andent  gymnastics  is  Krause.  GymnaOik 


Mahaffyf  Oid  Creek  Education  (1883) ;  A.  S.  Wilkins,  NattmuU 
Lducalum  in  Greece  (1873);  E.  Paz,  Htstoire  de  la  gymnastiqw 
(1886);  Wfckcnhagen,  Ant$ke»ndfn6defneGymntulik  (1891);  Becker- 
GOil,  Ckancks  u.;  Bnigaroa,  Gyrnimtofum  aPud  Gr^eon  4eiseripfi0 


RoUmuil  Horn*  Gymnastics  (Boston,  1903).  (R*  J-  M.) 

eYMHOSOPHlSTS  (Lat.  fymnosopkistm,  from  Or.  tv^o^* 
(To^wT^,  "naked  philosophers")!  the  mane  gfven  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  ancient  Hindu  philosophers  who  pursued 
ascetidsm  to  the  point  of  regarding  food  and  clothing  as  delrf-* 
mentid  to  purHy  of  thought.    From  the  fact  that  they  often. 
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lived  as  hermits  in  forests,  the  Greeks  also  called  them  HyUbiai 
(cf.  the  Vdna-prastkds  in  Sanskrit  writings).  Diogenes  LaSrtius 
(iz.  6x  and  63)  refers  to  them,  and  asserts  that  Pyrrho  of  Elis, 
the  founder  of  pure  scepticism,  came  under  their  influence,  and 
on  his  return  to  Elis  imitated  their  habits  of  life,  to  what  extent 
jdoes  not  appear.  Strabo  (xv.  711,  7x4)  divides  them  into 
Brahmans  and  Sarmans  (or  Shamans).    See  Jains. 

OYHNOSPERMS.  in  Botany.  The  Gymnoaperms,  with  the 
Angiosperms,  constitute  the  existing  groups  of  seed-bearing 
plants  or  Phanerogams:  the  importance  of  the  seed  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  plant  kingdom  may  be  emphasized 
by  the  use  of  the  designation  Spermophyta  for  these  two  groups, 
in  contrast  to  the  Pteridophyta  and  Bryophyta  in  which  true 
seeds  are  unknown.  Recent  discoveries  have,  however,  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  there  existed  in  the  Palacosoic  era  fern- 
like  plants  which  ixoduced  true  seeds  of  a  highly  q>ecialised 
type;  this  group,  for  which  Oliver  and  Scott  proposed  the  term 
Pteridospermae  in  1904,  must  also  be  included  in  the  Sper- 
mopbyta.  Another  instance  of.  the  production  of  seeds  in  an 
extinct  plant  which  further  reduces  the  importance  of  this 
character  as  a  distinguishing  feature  is  afforded  by  the  Palaeozoic 
genus  Ltpidoc^rpoH  described  by  Scott  in  1901;  this  lycopodia- 
ceous  type  pofiessed  an  integumented  megaspore,  to  which 
the  designation  seed  may  be  le^timately  applied  (see  Pai.aeo- 
botany:  Paiatoioic). 

.  As  the  name  Gymnosperm  (Gr.  7V|i}^,  naked,  dckpnAt  seed) 
implies,  one  characteristic  of  this  group  is  the  absence  of  an  ovary 
or  cksed  chamber  containing  the  oyules.  It  was  the  English 
botanist  Robert  Brown  who  first  recognized  this  important 
distinguishing  feature  in  conifers  and  cycads  in  1825;  he  estab- 
lished  the  gymnoepermy  of  these  seed-bearing  classes  as  distinct 
from  the  angiospermy  of  the  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons. 
As  Sachs  says  in  his  history  of  botany,  "  no  more  important 
discoveiy  was  ever  made  in  the  domain  of  comparative  mor- 
phology and  systematic  botany."  As  Coulter  and  Chamberlain 
express  it,  "  the  habitats  of  the  Gymnosperms  tOKlay  indicate 
that  they  either  are  not  at  home  in  the  more  genial  conditions 
affected  by  Angio^)erms,  or  have  not  been  able. to  maintain 
themselves  in  competition  with  this  group  of  plants." 

These  naked««eeded  plants  are  of  spedal  interest  on  account 
of  their  great  antiquity,  which  lat  exceeds  that  of  the  Angio- 
4>erms,  and  as  oompriang  different  types  which  carry  vs  back 
to  the  Palaeozoic  era  and  to  the  forests  of  the  coal  period.  The 
best  known  and  by  far  the  hirgest  division  of  the  Gymnosperms 
is  that  of  the  cone-bearing  trees  (pines,  firs,  cedars,  larches, 
&c.),  which  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  vegetation  of  the  present 
day,  especially  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere; 
certain  members  of  this  class  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
the  conifers  as  a  whole  arc  still  vigorous  and  show  but  little 
sign  of  decadence.  The  division  known  as  the  Cycadopbyta 
is  represented  by  a  few  living  genera  of  limited  geographical 
range  and  by  a  large  number  of  extinct  types  which  in  the 
MesoEoic  era  (see  Palaeobotany:  Uesozoic)  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  vegetation  of  the  world.  Among  existing  (?ycado« 
phyta  we  find  surviving  types  which,  in  their  present  isolation, 
their  close  resemblance  to  fossil  forms,  and  in  certain  morpho- 
logical features,  constitute  links  with  the  past  that  not  only 
connect  the  present  with  former  periods  in  the  earth's  history, 
bnt  serve  as  sign-posts  pointing  the  Way  back  ak>ng  one  of  the 
many  lines  wKich  evolution  has  followed. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  at  length  the  origin  of  the  Gymno- 
^scrms.  The  two  views  which  find  most  favour  in  regard  to 
the  Coniferales  and  Cycadopbyta  are:  (x)  that  both  have  been 
derived  from  remote  filidnean  ancestors;  (3)  that  the  cycads 
arc  the  descendants  of  a  f em-like  stock,  while  conifers  have  been 
evolved  from  lycopodiaceous  ancestors.  The  line  of  descent 
of  recent  cycads  b  comparatively  clear  in  so  far  as  they  have 
undoubted  affim'ty  with  Palaeozoic  plants  which  combined 
cycadean  and  filidnean  features;  but  opinion  is  much  more 
divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phylum  from  which  the  conifers 
ace  derived.  The  Cordaiules  (see  Pauibobotanv:  Pataeoaok) 
•re  represented  1^  extinct  forms  only,  wbtdi  occupied  a  prominent 


position  in  the  Palaeozoic  period;  these  pfamts  exhibit  certain 
features  in  common  with  the  living  Araucarias,  and  others  which 
invite  a  comparison  with  the  maidenhair  tree  {Cimkge  bUoba)^ 
the  solitary  survivor  of  another  class  of  Gymnosperms,  the 
Ginkgoales  (see  Palacobotanv:  Mesotoic).  The  Gnetales  are 
a  class  apart,  including  three  living  genera,  of  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing  as  regards  their  past  history  or  liite  of  descent 
Although  there  are  several  morphological  features  in  the  three 
genera  of  Gnetales  which  might  seem  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  Angiosperms,  it  is  usual  to  regard  these  resemblances 
as  paralld  developments  along  distinct  lines  rather  than  to 
interpret  them  as  evidence  of  direct  relationship. 

Cymnoi^tfrmotf.— Trees  or  shrubs;  leaves  vary  considerably  in 
size  and  form.  Flowers  unisexual,  except  in  a  few  cases  (Gneules) 
without  a  perianth.  Mwioedous  or  dioecious.  Ovules  naked, 
rarciv  without  carpcllary  leaves,  usually  borne  on  carpophylts, 
whicn  assume  various  fonns.  The  single  mogaspore  enclosed  in  the 
nucellus  is  filled  with  tissue  (prochallus)  before  fertilization,  and 
contains  two  or  more  ancbcgonia,  consisting  usually  of  a  larfe  cgg<en 
and  a  small  neck,  rarely  of  an  egg-cell  only  and  no  neck  {Cnetum  axtd 
Wclmtsckia).  Microspore  spherical  or  oval,  with  or  without  a 
bladder-like  extension  of  the  cxine,  containing  a  proihallus  of  two 
or  more  cells,  one  of  which  produces  two  non*motiie  or  motile  male 
cells.  Cotyledons  two  or  several.  Secondary  xylem^  and  phloem 
produced  by  a  single  cambium,  or  by  successive  cambtal  zones;  no 
true  vessels  (except  in  the  Gnetales)  m  the  wood,  and  no  companion- 
cells  in  the  phloem. 

I.  Pteridospermae  (see  Palabobotany,  Palabozoic). 
II.  CycadoMyta. 

A.  Cycadales  (recent  and  extinct). 

B.  Bcnncttitales  (see  Palabobotany:  UesoMok), 

III.  Cardaitcles  (see  Palabobotany:  Pataeouk). 

IV.  Cinktoaks  (recent  and  extinct). 
V.   Coniferales. 

A.Taxaoeae. 

B.  Pinaceae. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  recent  research  and  of  woric 
now  in  progress  will  be  to  modify  considerably  the  grouping  of  the 
conifers.  The  family  Arauuarieae,  represented  by  Araucaria  and 
Agotkist  should  perhaps  be  separated  as  a  special  class  and  a  re- 
arranecmcnt  of  other  genera  more  in  accord  with  a  natural  system  of 
classihcation  will  soon  be  possible;  but  for  the  present  its  twofold 
subdivision  may  be  retained. 
VI.  Gnetales. 

A.  Ephedroidcae. 

B.  Gnctoideae. 

C.  Wdwitschioideae  (Tumboideae). 
Ctcadophtta. — A.  Cycadales. — Stems  tuberous  or  columnar,  not 

infrequently  branched,  rarely  epiphytic  (Peruvian  species  of  Zamia); 
froncb  pinnate,  bt-pinnate  in  the  Australian  genus  Bewenia.  Diocci- 
oas ;  flowers  in  the  form  of  oones,  except  the  female  flowers  of  Cyeas, 
which  consist  of  a  rosette  of  leaf-like  carpels  at  the  apex  of  the  stem. 
Seeds  albuminous,  with  one  integument;  the  single  emt»ryo,  usually 
bearing  two  partially  fused  cotyledons,  is  attached  to* a  long  tanKled 
suspensor.  Stems  and  roots  increase  in  diameter  by  sccoiMary 
thickeninff,  the  secondary  wood  being  produced  by  one  cambium  or 
developca  from  successive  cambium-rings,  • 

The  cycads  constitute  a  homogeneous  group  of  a  few  fiving 
members  confined  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  As  a  fairiy 
typical  and  welMcnown  example  of  the  Cyca- 
daceae,  a  species  of  the  genus  Cycas  (e.g.  C 
cireinalis,  C.  revotuta,  &c.)  is  .briefly  de- 
scribed. The  stout  columnar  stem  may  — a««^— r 
reach  a  height  ot  ao  metres^  and  a  diameter  BH^KS^^L  F 
of  half  a  metre;  it  remains  either  unbranched  _-^™-,--_™ 
or  divides  near  the  summit  into  several  short  fl^HlBIIW  s 
and  thkk  branches,  each  branch  terminating  ^^^--a— -^j— 
in  a  crown  of  long  pinnate  leaves.  The  sur-  ^^HHffiiHB  f 
face  of  the  stem  is  covered  with  rhomboidal 
areas,  which  represent  the  pcrsiatent  bases  ^^^^^^^ 
of  foliage-  and  scale^leavea.  In  some  species  ^^^^Bl^B  ■$ 
of  Cycas  there  is  a  weO-defined  alternation  of 
transverse  zones  on  the  stem,  consisting  of 
larger  areas  representing  foliage-leaf  bases, 
ana  similar  but  smaller  areas  formed  by  the  ^^^^-w^»— 
bases  of  scale-leaves  (f  and  S,  fig.  i).  The  ^BHI^BfliH  f 
scale-leaves  clothing  the  terminal  bud  are 
linear-lanoeolate  in  form,  and  of  a  brown  or  Fic.  1  .—Stem  of 
yellow  colour;  they  are  pushed  aside  as  the  Cycas.  F,  foliage- 
stero-<axis  elongates  and  becomes  shrivelled,  leaf  bases;  5.  scale- 
finally  falling  off.  leaving  projectine  bases  leaf  bases, 
which  arc  eventually  cut  on  at  a  still  lower 
level.  Similarty .  the  dead  fronds  fall  off  .leaving  a  ragged  petiole,  which 
is  afterwards  separated  from  the  stem  by  an  abiciss-iaycr  •  short 
distance  above  the  base.  In  some  species  of  Cycas  the  leaf-bases 
do  not  persist  as  a  permanent  covering  to  the  stem,  but  the  suriace 
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dly  tinnDuldr  in  lorm^  and  divfiLy 

mjw  wooUy  AppuidafB  likv  nidir. ^  ^.. 

Frooi  th«  lowtr  port 
Qrpri  *fe  pndmed  k-.-_ 
iKcnUr     pbccd     ovuln. 
which  become  brighl  rrd 


avcrwd  by  A  KinEle  midribs    the  piniue  br 

^ 111*  lra(  ri  »  frm  (fie-  3).    Tlw  niafc  Bm-er  o( 

CjBU  conlomH  [0  Iho  type  of  nmcturr  characwristk  t*  ll»  cycsdi 
MM  SHidtfi  of  ■  lout;  ^■"■B  ^'  numnnus  vporopliylli  bearing  may 
onl ponni-Bei on l)icir Iawi7 Eaco.  ThetypFdncribed  ecrvnuia 
'-— '■       ■     .    There  "re  «igbl  other  Kving 

Cyo*«— Chirancriadby(n)tt*tli*niiilo«i 

-leavei  (fig.  I)  on  the  branched  or  unbrMehed 

lb  of  ihe  main  nem  Ihiouch  (he  tma\c  Bowtr; 

Ola  proRiincnttingle  vein  inincUiKariHniiu;  V) 

■he  ilnjclure  of  Ihc  tcmnle  flower,  which  ii  pcduliar 

in  nol  hnying  Ihe  fom  of  >  eone.  bW  cmatli  of 

twoormorelatcralovoici.  Reproented  by  a  «i^ 
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EruB,  Staniftia,  confined  to  South  Afrkiu 
.Hi«iiEit.— The  pinnae  are  liavenKl  by 
pAralltl  vein*.    SmKirio.  an  AuSnllnn  cj. 
prculiar  in  havirj  bl-pjnnatc  (rondi  (fie-  SK 

bj"the  ^"-'-"  -" '  —-'■—-  - 


:  form  of  the  carpclbry  tales,  nnd  (o 
t  by  analomittil  chir»«*n.  Etepht- 
:h  and  Tropical  Afno),— Urge  conti; 
iry  scalci  terminate  in  »  pritale  dittal 
Uacnamla  (Auitralta).--Sininar  (o 

nroiKU'on  from  the  twollen  distal  end  of  the  andi. 
Zcmia  (S™ih  America,  Flortda.  »c.)-— Sirm  ihon 
and  often  divided  into  lenral  columnar  branchM. 
.Each  carpel  tcrminJtci  in  a  rcliate  head.  CrmlB- 
aamia  (^^c^ico).— Similar  in  hatil  to  tfncrmimii. 
E.  ]. — Cjai.  but  diilinguiihcd  by  Ihe  pmcnce  of  t"o  hom-iiVc 

Dunc  FlWld.  tpir— -    -— —    —    "■-    -"■    "'    ""■    ramrll. 


EHie.   DioM  (Meiuco)  (fig.  4)-— Charaeteriird  by 
v»andc»peli:  tbeblter  icfminal*  in  a  ihicl 

the  ovulo  (n  •ituatcd.    BmctHia  (AuUnlia).- 
nen  thort  and  tuberom  (I!*.  5). .      „    , 

The  Mcmi  of  cycadt  an  often  dcKiibcd  u  iinl 
thtl  ill  egmp«ri«n  with  conifcra,  in  which  Ihe  i 
^^  ipringiBt  from  the  main  Hcoi.  give  a 

*•?  to  Ihe  int.  the  tuberout  or  coluninai 


sri, 


l*rdnnate(fig.  til  Ihe* 
e  broadly  ovate  or  rho 
eral  lorlced  ipreadinf  ve 

-. Jvm.    In  ^angfrie,  aho 

repreimKd  by  one  ipeciea  f5.  far 
South  Africa),  Ihe  long  and  coma 


imriied^mar^n.  an  very  tem-liln.  a  cir-  I    /    ■ 

cumsiince^ichlcdKunBlodneribeihe  I    V/ 

£ini  in   itsi  as  a  ipcciH  of  Ihe  fern      v         I   V 
mana.  In ratecajcjtlieranweof cycadt       ^^.J    I    _^__^ 
an  lobed  or  branchedt    10  Diwa  I^M- ^      ^^LrfSJ^ 
lot.™  (Central  America)  the  margin  of  the  ^        ^ 

;  In  tome  ipcciei  of  EncfpioIartM,  Plc.  6.— JfM/iia."iw 
ko'tidai,  Ihe  lamina  ia  deeply  lobed ;  hrUronura.  A^  curt  of 
1  a  ipcciei  of  the  Auaiarun  gtnu>  fnindi  B,  liogk  (nnna. 
tamia,  if.  hettromera,  the  narrow 

:  an  dicholomoililv  branclwd  almost  to  the  boje  (Bg.  6J.  and  re- 
;  the  frond  of  Hme  species  of  the  fern  SiHma.  or  Ihe  lo«il  le  ii  ui 
aiBfa(Cinl;goalei).  Aninlnr5iinE!jieciMolC>rai.C,jtf«loliV:ii.has 
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dichotomously  branched  as  in  Macr&umia  het»&mefa.  In  CeraUh 
wiiinia  the  broad  petiole-base  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  two 
lateral  sptnous  proecsaes,  suegesting  stipular  appendages,  com- 
parable, on  a  reduced  scale,  with  the  lai^  stipules  of  the  Marattiaccae 
among  Ferns.  The  vernation  varies  in  different  genera;  in  Cycas 
the  rachis  is  straight  and  the  pinnae  circinately  coiled  (fig.  3);  in 
Encephalartos,  Dioon,  &c.,  both  rachis  and  segments  are  strat^t ;  in 
Zamta  the  rachis  is  bent  or  slightly  coiled,  bearing  straight  pinnae. 
The  young  leaves  arise  on  the  stem-apex  as  conical  protuberances 
with  winged  borders  on  which  the  pinnae  appear  as  rounded  humj>s, 
usually  in  basipctal  order;  the  scale-leaves  in  their  young  condition 
resemble  fronds,  but  the  lamina  remains  undeveloped.  A  feature  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  phylogcny  of  cycads  is  the  presence  of 
long  hairs  dothtng  the  scale-leaves,  and  forming  a  cap  on  the  summit 
of  the  stem-apex  or  attached  to  the  bases  of  petioles;  on  some  fossil 
cycadcan  plants  these  outgrowths  have  the  form  of  scales,  and  arc 
identical  in  structure  with  the  ramcnta  (paleae)of  the  majbrityof  ferns. 
The  male  flowers  of  cycads  are  constructed  on  a  uniform  plan, 
and  in  all  cases  consist  of  an  axis  bearing  crowded,  spirally  dis- 
t99wr,  posed  sporophylls.  These  are  often  wedge-shaped  and 
angular;  in  some  cases  they  consist  of  a  short,  thick 
stalk,  terminating  in  a  peltate  expansion,  or  prolonged  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  triangular  lamina.  The  sporangia  (polum-sacs),  nchich 
occur  on  the  under-side  of  the  stamens,  are  often  arranged  in  more  or 
less  definite  groups  pr  son,  interspersed  with  hairs  (paraphyses): 
dehiscence  takes  place  along  a  line  marked  out  by  the  occunence  of 
smaller  and  thinner-walled  cells  bounded  by  larger  and  thicker- 
waUed  elements,  which  form  a  fairiy  prominent  cap-like  **  annulus  " 
near  the  apex  of  the  ^Mrangium.  not  unlike  the  annulus  characteristic 
of  the  Schiacaoeae  among  fcrns»  The  sporan^ial  wall,  con^sting 
of  several  layers  of  cells,  encloses  a  cavity  containing  numerous  oval 
spores  (pollen-grains).  In  structure  a  cycadean  sporangium  recalls 
those  of  certainTcms  (Maratttaceae,Osmundaccae  and  Schizaeaceae), 
but  in  the  development  of  the  spores  there  are  certain  peculiarities 
not  met  with  among  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  With  the  exception 
of  Cycas,  the  female  flowers  are  also  in  the  form  of  cones,  bearing 
numerous  carpellary  scales.  In  Cycas  revoluta  and  C.  circinalis  each 
leaf-like  carpel  may  produce  several  laterally  attached  ovules,  but 
in  C.  Normanbyana  the  carpel  is  shorter  and  the  ovules  are  reduced 
to  two;  this  latter  type  brings  us  nearer  to  the  carpels  of  Dioon,  in 
which  the  flower  has  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  the  distal  end  of  the 
carpels  is  lonp:er  and  more  leaf-like  than  in  the  other  genera  of  the 
Zamieaet  which  are  characterized  by  shorter  carpels  with  thick 
peltate  heads  b<»ring  two  ovuks  on  the  morpholo^icallv  lower 
surface.  The  cones  of  cycads  attain  in  some  cases  (r.f.  EMcefkalartos) 
a  considerable  size,  reaching  a  length  of  more  than  a  foot.  Cases  have 
been  recorded  (by  Thisclton-Dyer  in  Encephalartos  and  by  Wicland 
in  Zamia)  in  whkh  the  short  carpdlary  cone-scales  exhibit  a  foliacc- 
ous  form.  It  b  interesting  that  no  monstrous  cycadean  cone  has 
been  described  in  which  ovuliferous  and  staminate  appendages  arc 
borne  on  the  same  axis:  in  the  Benncttitales  (see  Palaeobotany  : 
Mesoaok)  flowers  were  produced  bearing  on  the  same  axis  both 
•ndroedum  and  gynoecium. 

The  pollen-grains  when  mature  consist  of  three  cells,  two  small 
and  one  large  cell ;  the  latter  grows  into  the  pollen-tube,  as  in  the 
Coniferales,  and  from  one  of  the  small  cells  two  laiige 
ciliated  spermatotoids  are  eventually  produced.  A 
remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  has  recently  been 
fecord^  by  Caldwell,  who  found  that  in  Microcycas 
j^^  Calotoma  the  body-cells  may  be  eight  or  even  ten  in 

^^^^  ^number  and  the  sperm-cells  twice  as  numerous.  One  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  was  that  by  Ikeno,  a  Japanese  botanist,  who  first 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  motile  male  cells  in  the  genus  Cyeoj. 
Similar  spermatozoids  were  observed  in  some  species  of  Zamia  by 
H.  J.  Webber,  and  more  recent  work  enables  us  to  assume  that  all 
cycads  produce  ciliated  male  gametes.  Before  following  the  growth 
of  the  pollen-grain  after  pollination,  we  will  briefly  describe  the 
structure  of  a  cycadean  ovule.  An  ovule  consists  of  a  conical-  nuccllus 
surrounded  by  a  single  integument.  At  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment a  large  cell  malccs  its  appearance  in  the  central  region  of  the 
nucellus;  this  increases  in  size  and  eventually  forms  three  cells;  the 
lowest  of  these  grows  vigorously  and  constitutes  the  megaspore 
(embryo-sac),which  ultimately  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  nuccllus. 
The  megaspore-nucleus  divides  repeatedly,  and  cells  arc  produced 
from  the  peripheral  region  inwards,  which  eventually  fill  the  spore- 
cavity  with  a  homogeneous  tissue  (prothallus) ;  some  of  the  super- 
ficial cells  at  the  micropylar  end  of  the  megaspore  increase  in  size  and 
divide  by  a  tangential  wall  into  two,  an  upper  cell  which  gives  rise 
to  the  short  two-celled  neck  of  the  archegonium,  and  a  lower  cell 
which  develops  into  a  large  egg-cell.  Each  megaspore  may  contain 
2  to  6  archegonia.  During  the  growth  of  the  ovum  nourishment  is 
supplied  from  the  contents  of  the  cells  immediately  surrounding  the 
egg-cell,  as  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  of  Pinus  and  other 
conifers.  Meanwhile  the  tissue  in  the  apical  region  of  the  nuccllus 
has  been  undergoing  disorganization,  which  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  pollen-chamber  (fig.  7,  C)  immediately  above  the  inega- 
spore.  Pollination  in  cycads  has  always  been  described  as 
Anemophilous,  but  according  to  recent  observations  by  Pearson 
00  South  African  species  it  aceros  probable  that,  at  least  in  some 
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cases,  the  pollen  is  eonv«y«d  to'  thtf  ovolM  by  zvitaai  *ffsiirf. 
The  pollen-grains  find  their  way  between  the  carpopbyila,  which  at 
the  time  of  pollination  are  slightly  apart  owing  to  the  doasation  of 
the  internodes  of  the  flower-axis,  and  pass  into  die  p(4ten<nainber; 
the  large  cell  of  the  pollen-grain  grows  out  into  a  tube  {Ft),  whidi 
penetrates  the  nucellar  tissue  and  often  branchas  repeatedly;  the 
pollenograia  itself,  with  the  prothalluKcUs,  projects  freely  ioto  the 
pollen-chamber  (fi|(.  7).  The  nudeus  <rf  the  outMnost  (ncend 
small  cell  (fig.  7,  G)  divides,  and  one  of  the  daughter-nudd  pasM 
out  of  the  cell,  and  may  enter  the  lowest  (first)  smatt  ceil.  The 
outermost  cell,  by  the  division  of  the  remaining  nudeus,  produces 
two  large  sperroatocpids 
(fig.  8,  a,  a).  In  Micr(h 
cycas    16   8perm*cclls   arc  /7ft 

produced.  In  the  course 
of  division  two  bodies  ap- 
pear in  the  cytoplasm, 
and  behave  as  centro- 
Bomes  during  the  karyo- 
kinesis;  they  gradually 
become  threadlike  aad 
coil  round  each  daughter 
nudeus.  This  thread 
gives  rise  to  a  spiral  cili- 
ated band  lying  in  a  de- 
pression on  the  body  of 

uVlre?S^m*??oioid!  Flc.  7.-Za«»a.  PartofCh-uteinkwgi. 
ctentLSfi     Siw     from       tucfinal  section.    (After  Webber,) 
?he   iS^Si-tute^^nd   aS  ^'    Prothallus.     Pt,   Pollen-tube. 
ibte  ^o    pSf^    dlia*ry  jj    Archeeonia.   P,.  PoUenjn^n. 

movementTin  the  watcrj  ff-  telTK\n,W  ^^"SwiS  <»u2 
liquid  whidi  occurs  b^  ^'  Po"cn-chamber.  (•»««*>«*  «U*i( 
tween    the    thin    papery  poUen-tube). 

remnant  of  nucellar  tissue 

aiKi  the  archegonial  necks.  Before  fertilization  a  neck-canal  cell  is 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  ovum-nucleus.  After  the  body  of  a 
spermatozoid  has  coalesced  with  the  egs-nuclcus  the  latter  mvida 
repeatedly  and  forms  a  mass  of  tissue  which  grows  more  vigorously 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  fertilized  ovum,  and  extends  upvar« 
towards  the  apex  of  the  ovum  as  a  peripheral  layer  of  parea- 
chyma  surrounding  a  central  space.  By  further  growth  this 
tissue  gives  rise  to  a  proerobryo.  which  consists,  iat  the  micrO' 
pylar  end,  of  a  sac;  the  tissue  at  the  chalazal  end  grows  into  a  knjl 
and  tangled^  suspensor,  terminating  in  a  mass  of  cells,  which  ii 
eventually  differentiated  into  a  radicle,  plumule  and  two  cotyledons, 
In  the  ripe  seed  the  integument  assumes  the  form  of  a  fleshy  envefepe. 
succeeded  internally  by  a  hard  woody  shell,  internal  to  wbkh  is 
a  thin  papery  membranc-^-the  apical  portion  of  the  nuccllus— which 
is  eauly  dissected  out  as  a  conical  cap  covering  the  apex  of  the 
endosperm.  A  thorough  examination  of  cyca- 
dcan seeds  has  recently  been  made  by  Miss  Slopes^ 
more  particularly  with  a  view  to  a  oomparison  of 
their  vascular  supply  with  that  ip  ralaeozoic 
gymnospermous  seeds  (Flora,  1904).  The  first 
leaves  borne  on  the  seedling  axis  are  often  scale- 
like,  and  these  are  followed  by  two  or  mora  larger 
laminae,  which  foreshadow  the  pinnae  of  the  adult 
frond. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  vegetative 
OTvans  of  recent  cycads  is  of  special  interest  as 
affording  important  evidence  of  rda-  xa^sair 
tionship  with  extinct  types,  and  with  '  ^* 

other  groups  of  recent  plants,  Bipagniart,  who 
was  the  first  to  investigate  in  detail  the  anatomy 
of  a  cycadcan  stem,  recognized  an  agrcenvent,  as 
regards  the  secondary  wood,  with  DicotN'ledons 
and  GymnOsperms,  rather  than  with  Monoco- 
tylcdohs.  He  drew  attention  also  to  ccrt.itn 
structural  nmilarities  between  Cycas  and  Ginkgo.  .  ^^    ^ 

The  main  anatomical  features  of  a  cycad.stcm  aS^*mato»)i£ 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  the  centre  is   from  G  of  fiK- 7! 


F10.8.— Zfl««- 
Proximal  cod  ol 
Pollen-tube.   •. 


strands  (confined  to  the  steth  and  not  connected  . 

with  the  leaves),  collateral  bundles  are  often  m^t  with  in  the 
pith,  which  form  the  vascular  supply  of  terminal  flo^k-cre  borne  A 
intervals  on  the  apex  of  the  stem.  These  latter  bundles  may  be ««« 
in  sections  of  old  stems  to  pursue  a  more  or  less  horizontal  course, 
passing  outwards  througli  the  main  woody  cylinder.  This  lat«»» 
course  is  due  to  the  more  vigorous  growth  ol  the  axillary  bcanch 
formed  near  the  base  of  each  flower,  which  fs  a  terminal  sinicttfre. 
and,  except  in  the  female  flower  of  Cyeoj,  puts  a  limit  wt"* 
apicil  growth  of  the  stem.  The  vigorous  lateral  braiicfc  therw« 
continues  the  line  of  the  main  axis.  The  pith  is  tMeirclcd  by  a 
cylinder  of  secondary  wood,  consisting'  of  single  or  multiple  raoHJ 
rows  of  tracheids  separated  by  broad  medullary  rays  composed JPi 
•  largo  parenchymatous  cells:  tfie  tracheids  boar  numerous  bordered 
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Fig.  g.^Maerozamia. 
Dia^rammfttk:  transverse 
section  of  part  of  Stes 
(After  WorsdclL) 

Periderm  in  leaf-bases. 
It,    Leaf-traces  in  cx>rtex. 
ph.  Phloem. 
X,    Xylom. 

m,  McduHary  bundles. 
c,    CoitUral  bundles. 


pits  on  tlie  tadial  walb.  The  lafge  nKdulUry  mys  giVe  to  the  wood ' 
a  characteristic  parenchymatous  or  lax  appearance,  which  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  more  compact  wood  of  a  conifer.  The 
protoxylero-elements  are  situated  at  the  cxtixrmc  mner  edge  of  the 
secondary  wood,  and  may  occur  as  small  groups  of  narrow,  spirally- 
pitted  elements  scattered  among  the  parenchyma  which  abuts  on  the 
main  mass  of  wood.  Short  and  reticulately-pittcd  tracheal  cells, 
■imalar  f o  trachcids,  often  occur  in  the  cincummcdullary  it^ion  of 
cycadcaQ  stems.    In  an  old  stem  of  Cycas,  EnctpkaJartos  or  MaetO' 

tamin  the  secondary  wood  consists  of 
several  rather  unevenlv  concentric 
zones,  while  in  some  otncr  genera  it 
forms  a  continuous  mass  as  in  coni- 
fers and  normal  dicotyledons.  These 
concentric  rings  of  secondary  xylem 
and  phloem  (fig.  9)  afford  a  character- 
istic cycadcan-  feature.  After  the 
cambium  has  been  active  for  some 
time  producing  secondary  xylem  and 
phloem,  the  latter  consisting  of  ^ve- 
tubcs,  phloem -parenchyma  and  fre- 
quently thick-walled  fibres,  a  second 
cambium  b  developed  in  the  pcri- 
cyclc;  this  produces  a  second  vascular 
tone,  which  is  hi  turn  followed  by  a 
third  cambium,  and  soon,  uni  il  several 
hollow  cylinders  are  developed.  It 
has  been  recently  shown  that  several 
cambium-ioncs  may  ivmain  in  a  state 
of  activity,  so  that  the  formation  of  a 
new  cambium  does  not  necessarily 
mark  a  cessation  of  growth  in  the 
more  internal  meristematic  rings.  It 
of  Stem,  occasionally  bappeits  that  groups  of 
xybm  ana  phloem  are  developed 
hd.  Periderm  in  leaf-bases.  internally  to  some  of  the  vascular 
//,    Leaf -traces  in  cortex.  rings ;    these  are  charactenacd  by  an 

inverse  orientation  of  the  tissues, 
the  xyknn  being  centrifugal  and  the 
phloera  centripetal  in  its  development. 
The  broad  cortical  region,  which  con- 
tains many  secretory  cdnals,  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  vascular  bundles  (fig.  9t  c)  some  of  which  pursue 
a  more  or  less  vertical  course,  and  by  frequent  anastomoses  with  one 
another  form  a  loose  reticulum  of  vascular  strands;  others  arc  U»f- 
traces  on  their  way  from  the  stde  of  the  stem  to  the  leaves.  Most  of 
these  cortical  bundk»  arc  collateral  in  stnictune,  but  in  !«ome  the  xylem 
and  phloem  are  concentrically  arranged;  the  secorfdary  origin  oC 
these  bandies  from  procambium-st  rands  was  described  by  Mettenius 
in  his  classical  paper  of  i860.  During  the  increase  In  thickness  of  a 
cycadean  stem  successive  byers  of  cork-tissue  are  formed  by  phelkh> 
gena  in  the  pernstent  bases  of  leaves  (fig.  9,  pd),  which  increase  in  site 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  growth  of  the  vascular  aones.  The  leaf- 
traces  of  cycads  are  remarkable  both  on  account  of  their  course  and 
their  anatomy.  In  a  transverse  section  of  a  stem  (fig.  9)  one  sees 
some  vascular  bundles  following  a  horizontal  or  slightly  oblique 

course  in  the  Cortex,  stretch- 
ing for  a  longer  or  shorter 
distance  in  a  direction  con- 
centric with  the  woody 
cylinder.  From  each  leas- 
base  two  main  bundles 
spread  right  and  left 
through  the  cortex-  of  the 
stem  (fig.  9.  /I),  and  as  they 
curve  gradually  towards  the 
vascular  ring  they  present 
the  appearance  of  two 
riither  flat  ogee  curves, 
usually  spoken  of  as  the 
leaf-trace  eirdkw  (fig.  9,  U). 
The  distal  ends  of  these 
girdles  give  off  several 
branches,  which  traverse 
the  petiole  and  rachis  as 
numerous  collateral  bundles.  The  complkdted  girdle-like  course  is 
characteristic  of  the  leaf-traces  of  most  recent  cycads,  but  in  some 
cases,  e.Z'  in  Zwnia  floridana,  the  traces  are  described  by  Wicland 
in  his  recent  monograph  on  American  fossil  cycads  {Canugit  Institu- 
tion PuUicaiions,  1906)  as  possessing  a  more  direct  course  simiiar  to 
that  in  Mesozoic  genera.  A  leaf-t  race,  as  it  passes  through  the  cortex, 
has  a  collateral  structure,  the  protoxylem  being  situated  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  xylem;  when  it  reaches  the  leaf-base  the  position  of  the 
spiral  tracbcids  is  gradually  altered,  and  the  endarch  arrangement 
(protoxylem  intemat)  fives  place  to  a  mesarch  structure  (protoxylem 
more  or  less  central  and  not  on  the  edge  of  the  xylem  strand).  In  a 
bundle  examined  in  the  basal  (XMiion  of  a  kaf  the  bulk  of  the  xylem 
is  foond  to  be  centrifugal  in  position,  but  internally  to  the  protoxylem 
there  is  a  group  of  centripetal  tracheids;  higher  up  in  the  petiole  the 
xylem  is  mainly  centripetal,  the  centrifugal  wood  being  roprtsentcd 
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Fig.  1 1 . — GinkM  adiantoides. 
Fossil  (Eocene) leaf  from  the 
Island  of  MuU. 


by  a  smaH  arc  of  tiachekto  external  to  the  pretcgnFlem  and  wtpanttd 
from  it  by  a  few  parenchymatous  elements.  Finally,  in  the  pinnae  of 
the  frond  the  centrifugal  xylem  may  disappear,  theprotoxykm  bciof 
now  exarch  in  position  and  abutting  on  the  phloem.  Similarly  in 
the  sporophyUs  of  some  cycads  the  bundles  arc  endaech  near  the  base 
and  mesarch  near  the  distal  end  of  the  stamen  or  carpel.  The 
vascular  system  of  cycadcan  seedlings  presemssooie  fcatnrcs  worthy 
of  note;  centripetal  xylem  occurs  in  the  cotylcdonary  bundles 
assodatcd  with  transfusion-trachcids.  The  bundles  from  the 
cotyledons  pursue  a  direct  course  to  the  stele  of  the  main  axis,  and 
do  not  assume  the  girdle-form  char- 
acteristic of  the  aoiilt  pLint.  This 
is  of  interest  frYmi  the  point  of  view 
of  the  comparison  of  recent  cycads 
with  extinct  mccies  {BmneUtUs),  in 
which  the  kat-traccs  follow  a  much 
more  direct  course  than  in  modern 
cycads.  The  mesarch  structure  of 
the  leaf-bundles  is  met  with  in  a  less 
prpnounced  form  in  the  flower  ped- 
uncles of  some  cycads.  This  fact  is 
of  importance  as  showing  that  the 
type  of  vascular  structure,  which 
chancterfacd  the  stems  of  many 
Palaeoaoic  genera,  has  not  entirely 
disappoaredtrom  thestemsof  modem  cycads :  but  the  mesarch  bundle 
is  now  confined  to  the  leaves  and  peduncles.  The  roots  of  some  cycads 
resemble  the  stems  in  producing  several  cambium-  ggmim 
rii^s;  they  oosacas  9  to  8  protoxylem-groups,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  brood  pericyclic  zone.  A  common  phenomenon  tn 
cycads  is  the  production  of  roots  which  grow  upwards  (apogeotropic), 
and  appear  as  coralline  branched  structures  above  the  level  01  the 
ground :  some  of  the  cortical  cells  of  these  roots  arc  hypertrophied, 
and  contain  numeraus  filaments  of  blue-green  Algae  (Nostocaceae), 
which  live  as  end<>paiasites  in  the  cell-cavities. 

GiNECOALES.-~This  class<k»ignation  has  been  recently  proposed 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  isolated  position  of  the  genus  Ginkgo 
iSeutsburia)  among  the  Gymnosperms.  Cinkgo  bUoba,  the  maiden- 
hair tree,  Ivas  usually  been  placed  by  botanists  in  the  Taxeae  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  yew  {Xaxus)^  but  the  proposal  bj^  Eichler  In 
1852  to  institute  a  special  family,  the  Salisburieaet  indicated  a 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  special  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish the  genus  from  other  members  of  the  Coniferae.  The 
discovery  by  the  Japanese  botanist  Hirese  of  the  development  of 
ciliated  spermatozokls  in  the  pollen-tube  of  Ginkgo,  in  place  of  the 
non-motile  male  Celts  of  typical  coniferv.  served  as  a  cedent  argument 
in  favour  of  separating  the  genus  from  the  Coniferalcs  and  placing  it 
in  a  class  of  its  own.  In  1712  Kaompfer  published  a  drawing  of  a 
Japanese  tr«e,  which  he  described  under  the  name  Ginkgo;  this  term 
was  adopted  in  1771  by  Linnaeus,  who  spoke  of  Kaempfer's  plant  dis 
Ginkgo  btioba.  In  1707 
Smith  proposed  to  use  the 
name  SaliaburiM  odiantifolia 
in  preferemse  to  the  un- 
couth "  genus  G^kgo  and 
*'  incorrect  "  specific  term 
biioba.  Both  names  are  stilt 
inoomnionuse.  On  account 
oC  the  resemblance  of  the 
leavca  to  those  of  some 
species  of  Adutntnm^  the 
appellation  maiden-hair  tree 
has  lon^  been  given  to 
Ginkgo  biMa.  Ginkgo  is  of 
special  interest  on  account 
01  its  isolated  position  among 
existing  plants,  its  restricted 
geographical  distribution* 
and  its  great  antiquity  (see 
Palaeobotany  :  Mesoooie). 
This  soliury  survivor  of  an 
ancient  stock  is  almost  ex- 
tinct, but  a  few  old  and  pre- 
sumably wikl  trees  are  re- 
corded by  travellen  in  parts 
of  China.  Ginkg/ota^ammon 
as  a  saeied  tree  in  the  nrdens 
of  tcmpk»  in  the  Far  East,  and  often  cultivated  in  North  Americaand 
Europe.  Ginkgo  bUoba,  which  may  reach  a  hdghtof  over  30  metice, 
forms  a  tree  of  pyramidal  shape  with  a  smooth  grey  bark.  The  leaves 
(figs,  ro  arid  11)  have  a  long,  skmder  petiole  terminating  in  a  fan- 
sliapcd  lamina,  whkJi  may  be  entire,  divided  by  a  median  incision  into 
two  wedge-shaped  lobes^  or  subdivided  into  several  narrow  segmente. 
The  venation  is  like  that  of  many  ferns,  e.g.  AdioMtum;  the  lowert 
vein  in  each  half  of  the  lamina  foUowa  a  ooune  parallel  to  the  edce. 
and  gives  off  numenius  branches,  which  fork  repeatedly  as  they 
spread  in  a  palmate  nrnnner  towards  the  leaf  mar^.  The  foliage- 
leavcs  occur  either  scatlcrcd  on  long  shoots  of  unlimited  growth,  or  at 
the  apex  of  short  shoots  (spun),  which  may  eventually  cbngate  into 
long  shoots. 


Fio.  li.'-'^nkfo  bilobo.  A,  Male 
Ifowcr;,  B,  C,  single  stamens;  l>, 
female  flower. 
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The  flowers  are  dioecious.  The  nmie  flowers  (fig.  li),  borne  in  the 
axil  (rf  acale^kaves.  consist  oC  a  stalked  central  axis  bearing  loosely 
-q.  disposed  stamens:     each  stamen  consists  of  a  slender 

filajncnt  lerminating  in  a  small  apical  scaHc,  which  bears 
usually  two,  but  not  infrequently  three  or  four  poUon-sacs  (hg.  12,  C). 
The  axis  of  (he  flower  is  a  shoot  bearing  leavcb  in  the  form  of  stamens. 
A  mature  piillen-grain  contains  a  prothallus  of  3  to  s  cells  (Fig.  13, 
Fg) ;  the  cxine  extends  over  iwo-ihird»  of  the  circuniTercnce.  leaving 

a  thin  portion  of  the  wall, 
which  on  colbj^ing  pro- 
ducer a  longitudinal 
groove  similar  to  the 
median  deprcWon  on  the 

¥>tlcn-grain  of  a  cycad. 
he  ordinary  type  of 
female  flower  has  the  form 
of  a  long,  naked  peduncle 
bearing  a  single  ovule  on 
cither  side  of  the  apex 
(fig.  12),  the  base  of  each 
being  enclosed  by  a  small, 
collar-like  rim,  the  nature 
of  which  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted.  A 
young  ovule  consists  of  a 
conical  nuccllus  sur- 
rounded by  a   single  in- 

FiO.  ix,-Cinkgo.    Apex  of  Ovule,  and  j!f "^^^^^^[Sli'If  "a 
PoHen-gtiin,    (After  Hirase.)  i!'r^:***^iC^'X^'!;K;^ 

Pollen-tuSc  (proximal  end).  !iI5*:    Pfhi  2;;^*  ^7^k 

Pollen-chamlier.  ^r^nf.S^.^^Aii.lt 

Upward  prolongation  of  megaapofc.    PHCcllus;  immediately 

Archcgonia. 
Pollcn-gialn. 
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r, 
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Ex,  Exine. 


below  this,  two  or  more 
archcgonia  (fig.  13,  a)  are 
developed  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  megaspore, 
each  consisting  of  a  urge 
egg<ell  sarroountcd  by  two  neclcHreUs  and  a  canal-cell  which  is 
cut  off  shortly  before  fertilization.  After  the  entrance  of  the  pollen- 
grain  the  pollen-chamber  becomes  roofed  over  by  a  blunt  pro- 
tuberance of  nuccllar  tissue.  The  megaspore  (embryo-sac)  con- 
tinues to  crow  after  pollination  until  the  greater  part  of  the  nuccllus 
is  gradually  destroyed;  it  also  gives  rise  to  a  vertical  outgrowth, 
which  projects  from  the  apex  01  the  mcjB:aspore  as  a  short,  thick 
column  (fig.  13,  e)  supportii^  the  remains  of  the  nucellar  tissue 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  pollen-chamber  (fig.  13,  c).  Surround- 
ing the  pitted  wall  of  the  ovum  there  is  a  definite  layer  of  large 
colls,  no  doubt  representing  a  tapetum.  which,  as  in  cycads  and 
conifers,  plays  an  imporunt  part  in  nourishing  the  growing  e^g-cdl. 
The  endosperm  detached  from  a  large  Cinkto  ovule  after  fertilization 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  cycad ;  the  apex  is  occupied  by 
a  depression,  on  the  floor  of  which  two  small  holes  mark  the  position 
of  the  archcgonia,  and  the  outgrowth  from  the  megaspore  apex 
projects  from  the  centre  as  a  short  peg.  After  pollination  the  pollen- 
tube  grows  into  the  nucellar  tissue,  as  in  cycads.  and  the  pollen-grain 
itself  (fig.  13.  Pg)  hangs  downanto  the  Dollen<hamber;  two  tarec 
spirally  ciliated  spermatozoids  arc  proauccd,  their  manner  of  en- 
velopment agreeirig:  very  closely  with  that  of  the  corresponding  cells 
in  Cycas  and  Zamia.  After  fertilization  the  ovum>nucleus  dtvides 
and  cell-formation  proceeds  rapidly,  especially  in  the  k>wer  part  of 
the  ovum,  in  which  the  cotyledon  and  axis  of  the  embryo  are  differ- 
entiated: the  long,  tangled  suspensor  of  the  cycadcan  embryo  is  not 
found  in  Ginkgo.  It  is  often  stated  that  fertilization  occurs  after  the 
ovules  have  fallen,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hirase  that  this 
occurs  while  the  ovules  are  still  attaclied  to  the  tree.  The  ripe  seed, 
which  grows  as  large  as  a  rather  smiill  plum,  is  enclosed  by  a  thick, 
fleshy  envelope  covering  a  hard  woody  shell  with  two  or  rarely  three 
longitudinal  Keels.  A  papery  remnant  of  nucellus  lines  the  inner  face 
of  the  woody  shell,  and.  as  in  c^'cadcan  seeds,  the  apical  portion  b 
readily  separated  as  a  cap  covering  the  summit  of  the  endosperm. 

The  morpholo^  of  the  female  flowers  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted by  botanists;  the  peduncle  bearing  the  ovules  has  been 
described  as  homologous  with  the  petiole  of  a  foliage-leaf  and  as  a 
dioot-structure,  the  collar-like  envek>pe  at  the  base  of  the  ovules 
being  referred  to  as  a  second  integument  or  arillus,  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  carpel.  The  evidence  afTonied  by  normal  and  abnormni 
flowers  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  following  interpretation:  The 
peduncle  m  a  shoot  bearing  two  or  more  carpels.  Each  ovule  is 
.enclosed  at  the  base  by  aa  envelope  or  collar  nomologous  with  the 
lamina  of  a  leaf;  the  fleshy  and  hard  coats  of  the  nucellus  constitute 
a  single  integument.  The  stalk  of  >an  ovule,  considerably  reduced  in 
nonoal  flowers  and  much  laroer  in  isome  abnormal  flowers,  is  homo- 
logous with  a  leaf<^alk,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  structure  and 
number  of  vascular  bundles  The  facts  on  which  this  description  is 
baaed  are  derived  partly  from  anatomical  evidence,  and  in  part  from 
an  account  given  by  a  Japanese  botanist,  Fujii.  of  several  abnormal 
female  flowers;  in  some  cases  the  collar  at  the  base  of  an  ovule. 
often  described  aa  an  arilhis,  is  found  to  pSMi  gradually  into  the 
lamina  of  a  leaf  bearing  marginal  ovules  (fig.  ta,  B).  The  oonarrence 
of  more  than  two  ovuiea  on  one  peduncle  is  by  no  meana  rare;  a 


particularly  striking  example  is  described  by  Fajii.  in  which  aa 
unusually  thick  peounck  bearing  several  stalked  ovules  terminates 
in  a  scaly  bud  (fig.  \\,A,  b).  The  frequent  occurrence  of  more  tluo 
two  pollen-sacs  and  the  equally  common  occurrence  of  additional 
ovules  have  been  regarded  by  some  authors  as  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  ancestral  types  normally  posscs«>ed  a  greater  number 
of  these  organs  than  arc  usually  found  in  the  recent  species.  Thit 
view  receives  support  from  fob^il  evidence.  Close  to  the  ^^.^.^^ 
apex  of  a  shoot  the  vascular  bundles  of  a  leaf  make  their  '*'**^* 
appearance  a»  double  strands,  and  the  leaf-traces  in  the  upper  pert 
of  a  shoot  have  the  form  of  dibitnci  bundles,  which  in  the  okkr  part  of 
the  shoot  form  a  continuous  ring.  Each  double  Icol-trace  passes 
through  four  mternodes 
before  becoming  a  pan  of 
the  stele;  the  double 
nature  of  the  trace  is  a 
characteristic  feature. 
Secretory  sacs  occur 
abundantly  in  the  leaf- 
bmina.  where  they  appear 
a<>  short  lines  between  the 
veins:  they  are  abundant 
alho  in  the  conex  and  pith 
of  the  shoot,  in  the  fleshy 
integument  of  the  ovule, 
and  elsewhere.  The 
secondary  wood  of  the 
shoot  and  root  conforms 
in  the  main  to  the  coni- 
ferous type;  in  the  short 
shoots  the  greater  breadth  FiC.  i^.— Ginkgo.  Abnormal  fenule 
of  the  medullary  rays  in  Flowers.  X,  Peduncle;  b,  scaly  bud; 
the  more  internal  part  of  B,  leaf  bearing  marginal  ovuk.  (After 
the  xylcm  recalls  the  FujiL) 
cycadcan    type.    The 

secondary  phloem  contains  numerous  thick-walled  fibres.  Darench^- 
matous  cells,  and  large  sieve-tubes  with  plates  on  tJic  rada! 
walls:  swollen  parenchymatous  cells  containing  crystals  are 
commonly  met  with  in  the  cortex,  pith  and  mcdullanr-rav  tissues. 
The  wooid  consists  of  tracbcids,  with  circular  bordered  pits  oo 
their  radial  walls  and  in  the  late  summer  wood  pits  arr  un- 
usually abundant  on  the  tangentbl  walls.  A  point  of  anatomical 
interest  is  the  occurrence  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  cotykdoos 
scale-leaves,  and  elsewhere  of  a  few  centripctally  developed  trachcids 
which  give  to  the  xylem-st rands  a  rocsarch  structure  such  as  char- 
acterizes the  foliar  bundles  of  cycads.  The  root  is  diarch  in  structurr, 
but  additional  proloxylem-st rands  nuy  be  present  at  the  base  of  ibe 
main  root ;  tha  pericyde  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  past  history  of  Cinlp 
(see  Palaeobotan  V :  Mtsosoic).  Among  Palaeozoic  genera  there  an 
some  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  recent  type  in 
the  form,  of  the  leaves;  and  petrified  Palaeozoic  accds, 
alnxMt  identical  with  those  of  the  maidenhair  trcc^  have  , 
been  described  from  French  and  English  localities.  During  the 
Triasstc  and  lurassic  periods  the  genus  Baiera — no  doubt  a  repre- 
sentative of  tne  Ginkgoale»— was  widely  spread  throughout  Europe 
and  in  other  regions;  Ginkgo  itself  occurs  abundantly  in  Mrsozoic 
and  Tertiary  rocks*  and  was  a  common  plant  in  the  Airtic  regions  as 
elsewhere  during  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  periods.  Soote 
unusually  perfect  (Ttaagp  leaves  have  been  found  in  tne  Eocene  kal- 
bcds  between  the  lava-flows  exposed  in  the  cliffs  of  Mull  (fig-  >>)• 
From  an  evolutionary  point  of  view,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  tne 
occurrence  of  filkrincan  and  cycadcan  characters  in  the  maidenhair  trre- 
The  leaves  at  once  invite  a  comparison  with  ferns;  the  numerous 
long  hairs  which  form  a  delicate  woolly  covering  on  young  leaves  Rrsll 
the  hairs  of  certain  fcms«  but  agree  more  closely  with  the  loff 
filamentous  hairs  of  recent  cycads.  The  spermatozoids  constitutf 
the  most  striking  link  with  both  cycads  and  ferns.  The  structure  a 
the  seed,  the  presence  of  two  ncclc-cells  in  the  archegonia.  the  btr 
development  of  the  embryo,  the  partially-fused  cotyledons  aiw 
certain  anatomical  characters,  are  features  common  to  dnkfc  and 
the  cycads.  The  maidenhair  tree  is  one  of  the  most  interectsiK 
survivals  from  the  past ;  it  represents  a  type  which,  in  the  PalaMUOic 
era,  may  have  been  merged  into  the  extinct  daaa  ^<^'|^f'f^ 
Through  the  succeeding  ages  the  Ginkgoales  were  represented  t^^ 
numerous  forma,  which  gradually  became  more  restricted  in  tlirir 
distribution  and  fewer  in  number  during  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
periods,  terminating  at  the  present  day  in  one  solitary  sur\ivor. 

CoNiFBRALES.~Trces  and  shrubs  characterized  by  a  copious 
branching  of  the  stem  and  frequently  by  a  reeular  pyramidal  lonn. 
Leaves  simple,  small,  linear  or  short  and  scale-Tike,  usually  periii!>tiit 
for  more  than  one  year.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious.  uaii£ip''| 
without  a  perianth*  often  in  the  form  of  cones,  but  never  tenmoai 
on  the  main  stem.  ^^ 

The  plants  usually  included  ia  the  Conifciae  constitute  a  v» 
homogeneous  class  than  the  Cycadaceae.    Some  authors  use  tse 
term  Coniferae  in  a  restricted  sense  as  including  those 
genera  which  have  the  female  flowers  in  the  form  of  cones, 
the  other  genera,  characterized  by  flowers  of  a  different        ^^ 
type,  being  placed  in  the  Taxaceac.  and  often  spoken  of  as  Taxaos 
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In  oxkrto  avoid  eohforion  in  Hie  oaeof  thetenn  Conifefae,  we  may 
adopt  as  a  claaB-dosigfiatuNi  the  name  Contferales,  including  both  the 
Conifcrae— using  the  term  in  a  restricted  senae—and  the  Taxaooao. 
The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  ContfcraJcs  is 
the  regular  manner  of  the  monopodtal  branching  and  the  pyramidal 
shape.    Armneana  imbncala,  the  Monkey-puzale  tree,  A.  exulsa,  the 
Norfolk  Iskod  pine,  many  pines  and  firsi  cedars  and  other  genera 
illustrate  the  pyramidal  form.    The  mammoth  redwood  tree  of 
Calif  omia.5r99M>«t  {WeUinglonia)  gitatitea,  which  represcntsthe  tallest 
Gymnospenn,  is  a  ffood  example  of  the  regular  tapenng  main  stem 
arid  narrow  pyramidal  form.    The  cypresses  afford  instances  of  tali 
and  narrow  trees  similar  in  habit  to  Lombardy  poplars.  The  common 
cypress  {Cufresstts  sempenirens),  as  found  wild  in  the  moontains  of 
Crete  and  Cypres,  is  characterized  by  lone  and  spreading  branches, 
which  give  it  a  ccdar-iike  habit.    A  penauk>as  or  weeping  habit  is 
assumed  by  some  conifers.  e,g.  Puxa  exctlsa  var.  virgata  represents 
a  form  in  which  the  main  branches  attain  a  considerable  horizontal 
extension,  and  trail  themselves  like  snakes  along  the  ground.  Certain 
species  of  Pinus,  the  yews  (TaxsM)  and  some  other  genera  grow  as 
bushes,  which  in  place  of  a  main  mast-like  stem  possess  several 
repeatcdlyobranclMMi  leading  shoots.    The  unfavourable  conditions 
in  Arctic  regions  have  produced  a  dwarf  form,  in  which  the  main 
shoots  grow  close  to  the  ^ound.    Arjificlally  induced  dwarfed  plants 
of  Ptnus,  Cut^ssus^  SctadopUys  (umbrella  pine)  and  other  genera 
are  commonly  cultivated  by  the  tapanesc.    The  dying  off  of  older 
branches  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  shoots  nearer  the  apex  of  the 
stem  produce  a  form  of  tree  illustrated  by  the  stone  pine  of  the 
Mediterranean  rn^ion  (Pinus  Pinea),  which  Turner  has  rendered 
familiar  in  hw  **  Childe  Harold's  Piterimage  '*  and  other  pictures  of 
1  tiriian  scenery.    Conifers  arc  not  infrequently  seen  in  which  a  bteral 
branch  has  bent  sharply  upwards  t6  take  the  place  of  the  injured 
main  trunk.    An  upward  tendency  of  all  the  main  lateral  branches, 
known  as  fastigiation,  Is  common  in  some  species,  producing  well- 
marked  varieties,  e.g.  Cephalotaxus  pedunaiUUa  var.  fashgtata;  this 
fastigiate  habit  may  arise  as  a  sport  on  a  tree  with  spreading  branches. 
Another  departure  from  the  normal  is  that  in  which  the  juvenile  or 
serdfing  form  of  shoot  persists  in  the  adnit  tree;  the  numerous 
coniferous  plants  known  as  species. of  Rfttnospora  are  examples  of 
this.    The  name  Reitnos^ifra,  therefore,  does  not  stand  for  a  true 

fcnus.  but  denotes  persistent  young  forms  of  Jumperus,  Tkuja, 
'uprtssMS,  &c„  in  which  the  small  sraly  k*avrs  of  ordinary  species  are 
refrfaced  by  the  slender,  needle-like  leaves,  which  stand  out  more  or 
less  at  right  angles  from  the  branches.  The  flat  branchlcts  of 
Cupressus,  Thuja  (arbor  vitac),  Thujopsts  dotabrala  (Japanese  arbor 
vttae)  are  characteristic  of  certain  typob  of  conifers;  in  some  cases 
the  hocuootal  extension  of  the  branche:»  uxiuces  a  dorsivcntral 
structure.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  genus  AgaUus  {Dammara) 
the  Kauri  pine  of  New  Zealand,  is  the  deciduous  habit  of  the 
branches;  tnese  tiecome  detached  from  the  main  trunk  leaving  a 
well-defined  absciss-hurface,  which  appears  as  a  depressed  circubr 
scar  on  the  stem.  A  new  genus  of  conifers,  Tanttoma,  has  recently 
been  described  from  the  island  of  Formosa;  it  b  said  to  agree  in 
habit  With  the  Japanese  Cryptomeria,  but  the  cones  appear  to  have  a 
structure  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  any  other  genus. 

With  a  few  exceptions  conifers  are  evcrj^reen.  and  retain  the  leaves 
for  several  years  (to  years  in  Arauciiria  tmbricaia,  8  to  lo  in  Picea 
-^  fxcelsa,s  in  Taxia  baccata;  in  Piniu  the  needles  usually 

fall  in  (October  of.  their  third  year).  The  larch  (Lartx) 
sheds  its  leaves  in  the  autumn,  in  the  Chinese  larch  (Pseudo' 
larix  Kaempjeri)  the  leaves  turn  a  bright  yellow  colour  before 
falling.  In  the  swamp  cypress  {Taxoatum  dislichum)  the  tree 
assumes  a  rich  brown  colour  in  the  autumn,  and  sheds  its  leaves 
together  with  the  branchlets  which  bear  them;  deciduous  branches 
occur  also  in  some  other  species,  e.g.  Sequoia  sempervirens  (redwood). 
Thuja  oatdtntalis,  &c.  The  leaves  of  conifers  are  characterized  by 
their  small  siee,  e.g.  the  needle-form  represented  by  Pinus,  Cedrus, 
Ijarix,  Ac,  the  linear  flat  or  angular  leaves,  apprcsscd  to  the  branches, 
of  Thuja,  Cupressus,  Liboudrus,  &c.  The  flat  and  comparatively 
broad  leaves  of  Araucaria  tmbricaia,  A.  BidwtUii,  and  some  species 
of  the  southern  genus  Podocarpu*  are  traversed  by  several  parallel 
veins,  asarealso  the«till  larger  leaves  of  Agalhus,  which  may  reach  a 
length  of  several  inches.  In  addition  to  the  foliage-leaves  several 
genera  also  possess  scale-leaves  of  various  kinds,  represented  by  bud- 
acales  in  Pinus,  Ptua,  Ac,  which  frequently  persist  for  a  time  at  the 
base  of  a  younjg  shoot  which  has  pushed  its  way  through  the  yielding 
cap  of  protecting  scales,  while  in  some  conifers  the  bud-scales  adhere 
together,  and  after  being  torn  near  the  base  are  carried  up  by  the 
growing  axis  as  a  thin  brown  cap.  The  cypresses,  araucarias  and 
some  other  genera  have  no  true  bud-scales,  in  some  species,  e.g. 
A  rauearux  Buivnihi,  the  occurrence  of  small  foliage-leaves,  which  have 
functioned  as  bud-scales,  at  intervals  on  the  shoots  afi'ords  a  mea.<»urc 
of  seasonal  jjrowth.  The  occurrence  of  long  and  short  shoots  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  many  conifers.  In  Pinus  the  needles  occur 
in  pairs,  or  in  clusters  of  3  or  5  at  the  apex  of  a  small  and  incon- 
spicuous short  shoot  of  limited  growth  (spur),  which  is  enclosed  at 
its  base  by  a  few  scale-leaves,  and  borne  on  a  branch  of  unlimited 
growth  in  the  axil  of  a  scale-leaf.  In  the  Californian  Pinus  mono- 
phyila  each  spur  bears  usually  one  needle,  but'  two  are  not  un- 
common; it  would  seem  that  rudinfents  of  two  needles  are  alwavs 
produced,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one  develops  into  a  occdlc.     In 


'  SdadopUys  siniilar  spurs  ocrtir,  each  bearing  a  stngle  needle,  whkh 
in  its  grooved  surface  and  in  the  possession  of  a  douhhe  vascular 
bundle  Dears  traces  of  an  origin  from  two  needle-leaves.  A  peculiarity 
of  these  leaves  is  the  inverse  orientation  of  the  vascular  tissue:  each 
of  the  two  veins  has  its  phloem  next  the  upper  and  the  xylcia  towards 
the  k>wer  surface  of  the  loaf;  this  unusual  position  of  the  xylem  and 

K'  ttoem  may  be  explaineid  by  regarding  the  needle  of  Sciaaopilys  as 
ing  composed  of  a  pair  of  leaves  borne  on  a  short  axillary  shoot  and 
fused  by  tneir  margins  (fig.  1 5,  A).  Long  and  short  shoots  occur  also 
in  Cadrus  and  Larix^  but  in  these  genera  the  spurs  are  longer  and 
stouter,  and  are  not  shed  with  the  leaves;  this  kind  of  short  idioot,  by 
accelerated  apical  growth,  often  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  long 
shoot  on  which  the  leaves  are  scattered  and  separated  by  com* 
parativdy  long  intcraodes,  instead  of  being  crowded  into  tufts  such  as 
are  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  spurs.  In  the  genus  PkyUoeiadus  (New 
Zealand,  &c)  there  are  i^o  groen  fofiage-Ieaves,  but  in  their  place 
fiattcned  branches  (phylloclades)  borne  in  the  axils  of  small  scale- 
leaves.  The  cotyledons  are  often  two  in  number,  but  sometimes  (e.{, 
Pi»u3)  as  many  as  fifteen;  these  leaves  are  usually  succeeded  by 
foliage-leaves  in  •  the  form  of  delicate  spreading  needles,  and  these 
primordial  leaves  are  followed,  sooner  or  bier,  by  the  adult  typn 
of  leaf,  except  in  Rctinosporas,  which  ivtain  the  juvenile  foliage. 
Im  addition  to  the  first  foliage-leaves  and  the  adult  type  of  leaf, 
there  are  often  produced  leaves  which  are  inttrmodiate  both  in  shj^pe 
and  structure  between  the  seedling  and  adult  foliage.  Dimorphism 
or  heterophyUjr  b  fairly  common.  One  of  the  best  known  examples 
is  the  Chinese  juniper  (Juniperus  ehinensis),  in  which  branches  with 
spinous  leaves,  longer  and  more  ^)reading  than  the  ordinary  adult 
leaf,  are  often  found  associated  with  the  normal  type  of  branch.  In 
some  cases.  e,g.  Sequoia  sempenirens,  the  fertile  branches  bear  leaves 
which  are  less  spreading  than  those  on  the  vegetative  shoots.  Certain 
species  of  the  southern  hemisphere  gcnas  Docrydium  afford  particu- 
larly striking  instances  of  hetcrophyily,  e.g,  D,  KirkU  of  New  Zealand, 
in  which  some  branches  bear  small  and  appressed  leaves,  while  in 
others  the  leaves  are  much  longer  and  more  spreading.  A  well- 
known  fossil  conifer  from  Triassic  strata — Vottssa  helerophytia — also 
illustrates  a  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  leaves  of  the  same  shoot. 
The  variation  in  leaf-form  and  the  tendency  of  kaves  to  arrange 
themselves  in  various  ways  on  different  branches  of  the  same  plant 
are  features  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  fossil  conifers.  In  this  connexion  we  may  note  the  striking 
resemblance  between  some  of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Veronicas, 
e.g.  Veronica  Heciori,  V.eupressoidtS,&.c.  {sAsoPolycladuscupressinus. 
a  Composite),  and  some  of  the  cypresses  and  other  conifers  with 
small  appressed  leaves.  The  long  lirvEar  leaves  of  some  species  of 
PodocarpuSt  in  which  the  lamina  is  traversed  by  a  single  vein,  recall 
the  pinnae  of  Cycas;  the  branches  of  some  Dacrydlums  ana  other 
forms  closely  resemble  those  of  lycopods;  these  superficial  re- 
semblances, both  between  different  genera  of  conifers  and  between 
conifers  and  other  planu,  coupled  with  the  usual  occurrence  of  fossil 
coniferous  twigs  without  cones  attached  to  them,  render  the  deter- 
mination of  extinct  types  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  frequently  an 
impossible  task. 

A  typical  male  flower  consists  of  a  central  axis  bearing  nuinerous 
spirallv-arranccd  sporophylls  (stamens),  each  of  which  consists  o( 
a  slender  stalk  (filament)  terminating  distally  in  a  more  ivMrafs. 
or  less  prominent  knob  or  triangular  scale,  and  bearing 
two  or  more  pollen-sacs  (microsporangia)  on  its  loi^'cr  sutfacc-  The 
poUeiv-grains  of  some  genera  {e.g.  Pinus)  arc  furnished  with  bladder- 
like  extensions  of  the  outer  wall,  which  serve  as  aids  to  wind-dispersal. 
The  stamens  of  Araucaria  and  Agaihis  are  peculiar  in  bearing  several 
long  and  narrow  free  pollen-sacs;  these  may  be  compared  with  the 
sporangiophores  of  the  horsetails  lEquisetum) ;  in  Taxus  (yew)  the 
filament  is  attached  to  the  centre  ot  a  large  circular  disul  expansion, 
which  bears  several  pollen-sacs  on  its  under  surface,  in  the  conifers 
proper  th<!  female  reproductive  organs  have  the  form  of  cones,  which 
may  be  styled  flowers  or  inflorescences  according  to  difTcrent  inter- 
pretations of  their  morphology.  In  the  Taxaccae  the  flowers  have 
a  simpler  structure.  The  female  flowers  of  the  Abietincae  may  be 
taken  as  representing  a  common  type.  A  pine  cone  reaches  maturity 
in  two  years;  a  single  year  suffices  lor  the  full  development  in  Larix 
and  several  other  genera.  The  axis  of  the  cone  bears  numerous 
spirally  disposed  flat  scales  (cone-scales),  each  of  which,  if  examined 
in  a  young  cone,  is  found  to  be  double,  and  to  consist  of  a  lower  and 
^n  upper  portion.  *  The  bttcr  is  a  thin  flat  scale  bearing  a_  median 
ridge  or  keel  {e.g.  Abies],  on  each  side  of  which  is  situated  an  inverted 
ovule,  consisting  of  a  auccllus  surrounded  by  a  sin};!e  integument. 
As  the  cone  grou's  in  size  and  becomes  woody  the  lower  hall  of  the 
cone-scale,  which  we  may  call  the  carpcUary  scale,  may  remain  small, 
and  Lii  so  far  outgrown  bv  the  upper  half  (seminiferous  scale)  that  ft  is 
hardly  recognizable  in  tne  mature  cone.  In  many  species  of  Abies 
{e.g.  Abies  pcctinata..  &c.)  the  ripe  cone  differs  from  thoi.e  of  Ptnus, 
Picea  and  Cedrus  in  the^  large  fcize  of  the  carpcllary  scales,  which 
project  as  conspicuous  thin  appcndaccs  beyond  the  distal  margins  of 
the  broader  and  more  woody  scminiAjrous  scales;  the  long  carpclLiry 
scale  is  a  prominent  feature  also  in  the  cone  of  the  Douglas  pine 
(Pseudotsuga  PaHglasii).  The  female  flowers  (cones)  vary  consider- 
ably in  size:  the  largest  are  the  more  or  less  spherical  cones  of 
Araucaria — ^a  single  cone  of  A.  imbricala  may  produce  as  many  aj 
^00  seeds,  one  seed  to  each  fertile  cone-scale — and  the  long  pendent 
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cones,  1  to  3  tt.  in  length,  of  the  sugar  pine  of  California.  {Pinns 
JbamberiioMa)  and  other  species.  Smaller  cones,  less  than  an  inch 
long,  occur  in  the  brch,  Atkrolaxis  (Tasmania),  Fiitroya  (Fatagonia 
and  Tasmania),  &c.  In  the  Taxodieae  and  Araucarieae  the  cones  are 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  Abiethuae,  but  they  differ  in 
the  fact  that  the  scales  appear  to  be  single,  even  in  the  young  con- 
dition; each  conc-scale  in  a  genus  of  the  Taxodiinae  {Sequoia^  &c.) 
boars  several  seeds,  while  in  the  Araucariinae  {A  rauearia  and  Agaihts) 
each  scale  has  one  seed.  The  Cupressineae  have  cones  composed  of 
a  few  scales  arranged  in  alternate  whorls;  each  scale  bears  two  or 
more  seeds,  and  snows  no  external  sign  of  being  composed  of  two 
distinct  portions.  In  the  junipers  the  scales  b^ome  flcsby  as  the 
seeds  ripen,  and  the  individual  scales  fuse  together  in  the  form  ci 
a  benry.  The  female  flowers  of  the  Taxaceae  assume  another  form ; 
in  Microcackrys  (Tasmania)  the  reproductive  structures  are  spirally 
disposed,  and  form  small  globular  cones  made  up  of  red  fleshy  scales, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  single  ovule  enclosed  by  an  integument 
and  partially  invested  by  an  ariUus;  in  Datrydtum  the  carpelhry 
leaves  are  very  similar  to  the  foliage  tcavc9~«ach  bears  one  ovute 
with  two  integuments,  the  outer  of  which  constitutes  an  ariUus. 
Finally  in  the  yew,  as  a  type  of  the  family  Taxeae,  the  ovules  occur 
singly  at  the  apex  of  a  lateral  branch,  ^closed  when  ripe  by  a  con> 
spicuous  red  or  yellow  fleshy  arillus,  which  serves  as  an  attraction  to 
animals,  and  thus  aids  in  the  dispersal  of  the  seeds. 

It  b  important  to  draw  attention  to  some  stmctural  features 
exhibited  by  certain  cone-scales,  in  which  there  is  no  external  sign 
^^^^  indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  carpellary  and  a  seminiferous 
JJJJJ^*'  scale.  In  Araucaria  Cookii  and  some  allied  species  each 
^"^  scale  has  a  small  pointed  pn>jection  from  its  Upper  face 

near  the  distal  end ;  the  scales  of  Cvnmngkamia  (China) 
are  characterized  by  a  somewhat  ragged  membranous 
projection  extending  across  the  upper  face  between  the  seeds  and  the 
distal  end  of  the  scale;  in  the  scales  of  Atkrolaxis  (Tasmania)  a 
prominent  rounded  ridge  occupies  a  corresponding  position.  These 
projections  and  ridges  may  be  homologous  with  the  seminiferous 
scale  of  the  pines,  firs,  cedars,  &c.  The  simplest  interpretation  of  the 
cone  of  the  Abtetineae  is  that  which  regards  it  as  a  flower  consisting 
of  an  axis  bearing  several  open  carpels,  which  in  the  adult  cone  may 
be  very  small  or  large  and  prominent,  the  scale  bearing  the  ovules 
being  regarded  as  a  placental  outgrowth  from  the  flat  and  open  carpet. 
In  Araucarta  the  cone-ficalc  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  flat  carpel, 
of  which  the  placenta  has  not  grown  out  into  the  scale-like  structure. 
The  seminiferous  scale  of  Pinus,  &c.,  is  also  spoken  of  sometimes  as  a 
figutar  outgrowth  from  the  carpellary  leaf.  Robert  Brown  was  the 
first  to  give  a  clear  description  of  the  morphology  of  the  Abietineous 
cone  in  which  carpels  bear  naked  ovules;  he  recognised  gymnospermy 
as  an  .important  distin^ishing  feature  in  conifers  as  well  as  in 
cycads.  Another  view  is  to  regard  the  cone  as  an  inflorescence, 
each  carpellary  scale  being  a  bract  bearing  in  its  axil  a  shoot  the 
axis  of  which  has  not  been  developed;  the  seminiferous  scale  is 
believed  to  represent  either  a  single  leaf  or  a  fused  pair  of  leaves 
belonging  to  the  partially  suppre^cd  axillary  shoot.  In  1869  van 
Tieghem laid  stress  on  anatomical  evidence  as  a  key  to  the  morphology 
of  the  cone-scales;  he  drew  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the  collateral 
v&scular  bundles  of  the  seminiferous  scale  are  inversely  orientated  as 
compeared  with  those  of  the  carpellary  scale;  in  the  latter  the  xylbm 
of  each  bundle  is  next  the  uppier  surface,  while  in  the  seminiferous 
scale  the  phloem  occupies  that  portion.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
this  wastnat  the  seminiferous  scale  (fig.  15,  B.  Sc)  is  the  first  and  only 
leaf  of  an  axillary  shoot  (i)  borne  on  that  side  of  the  shoot,  the  axis 
of  which  is  suppressed,  opposite  the  subtending  bract  (fig.  15,  A.  B,  C, 
Br).  Another  view  is  to  apply  to  the  seminiferoas  scale  an  exblana- 
tion  rimilar  to  that  suggested  by  von  Mohl  in  the  case  of  the  aoubte 
needle  of  Sciadofntys,  and  to  consider  the  seed-bearing  scale  as  being 
made  up  of  a  pan-  of  leaves  (fig.  15,  A,  o,  <i)  of  an  axillary  shoot  {0) 
fused  into  one  by  their  posterior  margins  (fig.  1 S.  A).  The  latter  view 
receives  support  ttbm  abnormal  cones  in  which  carpellary  scales 
subtend  axillary  shoots,  of  which  the  first  two  leaves  (fig.  15,  C,  P,  T) 
are  often  harder  and  browner  than  the  others;  forms  have  been 
described  transitional  between  axillary  shoots,  in  which  the  leaves  arc 
separate,  and  others  in  which  two  of  the  leaves  are  more  or  less 
completely  fused.  In  a  young  cone  the  seminiferous  scale  appears  as 
a  hump  of  tissue  at  the  base  or  in  the  axil  of  the  carpellary  scale,  but 
Cebkovsk^,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  axillary-bud  theory,  attaches 
little  or  no  importance  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  regarding  the  present 
manner  of  development  as  being  merely  an  example  of  a- short  cut 
adopted  in  the  course  of  evolution,  and  replacing  the  original  pro- 
duction of  a  branch  in  the  axil  of  each  carpellary  scale.  Eichlcr,  one 
Of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  simpler  view,  docs  not  recognize  in  the 
inverse  oricntaiion  of  the  vascular  bundles  an  argument  in  support 
of  the  axniar>'-bud  theory,  but  points  out  that  the  seminiferous  scale, 
being  an  outgrowth  from  the  surface  of  the  carpellary  scale,  would, 
like  outgrowths  from  an  ordinary  leaf,  naturally  have  its  bundles 
inversely  orientated.  Jn  such  conc-scales  as  shoV  little  or  no 
external  indication  of  being  double  in  origin,  e.g.  A  rauearia  (fig.  15,  D) 
Siquoia,  &c.,  there  are  afw'ays  two  sets  of  bundles;  the  upper  set, 
having  the  phloem  uppermost,  as  in  the  seminiferous  scale  of  Abies 
or  Pinus,  are  regarded  as  bclonginn  to  the  outgrowth  from  the 
carpellary  scale  and  specially  developed  to  supply  the  ovules. 
Monstrous t:oncs  arc  fairly  common;  thdsc  in  some  instances  lend 


•opport  to  the  axillBiTwJbiid  theocy,  ftnxf  it  has  been  said  that  this 
theory  owes  its  existence  to  evidence  furnished  by  abnormal  cones. 
It  b  difiicult  to  estimate  the  value  of  abnormalities  as  evideooe 
bearing  on  morphological  interpretation;  the  chief  danger  ties 
perhaps  in  attaching  undue  weight  to  them,  but  there  h  also  a  risk 
of  minimizing  their  miportance.  Monatronties  at  least  demonstrate 
possible  lines  of  development,  but  when  the  abnormal  forms  of  growth 
m  various  directions  are  fairly  evenly  balanced,  trustworthy  de- 
ductions become  difficult.  The  occurrence  of  buds  in  the  anis  of 
carpellary  scales  may,  however,  simply  mean  that  bads,  utidk  are 
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Fig.  15. — Diagraimnatic  treatment  of; 

A,  Double  needle  of  Sciad^pilys  (a, «« leaves;  h,  shoot;  JSr,  bract). 

B,  seminiferous  scale  as  leal  of  axillary  shoot  {b,  shoot ;  5c,  semi- 

niferous scale;  fir,  bract  >. 

C,  seminiferous  scale  «»  fused  pair  of  leaves  (^,  ^,  /*,  first,  second 

and  third  leaves;  fr,  shoot;  Br,  bract), 

D,  cone-scale   of   Araucana    (nu   nucclhis;   «;   int^ument;  s, 

xyk*m). 

usually  undeveloped  in  the  axils  of  sporaphylls,  occasionally  afford 
evidence  of  their  existence.  Some  monstrous  cones  lend  no  support 
to  the  axillary-bud  theory,  in  Larix  the  axis  of  the  cone  often 
continues  its  growth ;  similarly  in  Ceiikalotaxus  the  cones  are  often 
proliferous.  (In  rare  cases  the  proTrterated  portion  produces  male 
flowers  in  the  leaf-axils.)  In  Lanx  the  carpeUary  scare  maiy  beoooe 
leafy,  and  the  seminiferous  scale  may  disappear.  An<uogynooi 
cones  may  be  produced,  as  in  the  cone  of  Pimts  rigida  (fig.  16),  in 
which  the  lower  part  bear«  stamens  and  the  upper  portion  carpellary 
and  seminiferous  scales.  An  ihteresting  case  has  be^n  ^{ured  by 
Masters,  in  which  scales  of  a  cone  of  Cupressus  LmusonioMa  bear 
ovules  on  the  upper  surface  and  stamens  on  the  lower  face.  Ooe 
argument  that  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  axillary  bud  theory 
is  derived  from  the  Palaeozoic  type  Cordaites,  in 
which  each  ovuk;  occurs  on  an  axis  borne  in  die 
axil  of  a  bract.  The  whole  question  is  still  un^ 
solved,  and  perhaps  insoluble.  It  may  be  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  female  cone  of  the 
Abtetineae  as  an  inflorescence,  w^hich  finds  favour 
with  many  botanists,  cannot  "be  applied  to  the 
cones  of  AgtUkis  and  Arancaria.     Without  cx- 

f)ressin8;  any  derided  opinion  as  to  the  morpho- 
ogy  of  the  double  coirc-scalc  of  the  Abiitineae, 
preference  may  be  felt  in  favour  of  regard- 
ing the  cone-scale  of  the  Araucarieae  as  a 
simple  carpellary  leaf  bearing  a  angle  ovule.  A 
discussion  of  this  question  may  be  found  in  a 
paper  on  the  Araucarieae  by  Seward  and  Fond,  _.  x^ak. 
published  in  the  Transadums  of  the  Royal -Society  '«<*;  Jr  5 
of  London  (iy)6).  Cordaites  a  an  exlintt  type  npfroal  ^?°«  » 
which  in  certain  respects  resembles  Ginkgo,  cycads  f/^** *»/**% 
and  the  Araw^arieae,  but  its  agreement  with  true  VARer  Mastcivj 
conifers  is  probaWy  too  remote  to  justify  our  attri- 
buting much  weight  to  the  bearing  of  the  morph<>logy  of  Its 
female  flov^'crs  on  the  interpretation  «  that  of  the  Coniferac.  Tlie 
greater  simplicity  of  the  Etchler  theory  may  prejudice  us  in  its 
favour;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  axillary-bud  theories  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  cogent  to 
lead  us  to  accept  an  explanation  bftsed  chiefly  on  the  uncertaia 
evidence  of  monstrosities.  ^ 

A  pollon-grain  when  first  formed  from  its  mother-cell  consists  « 
a  single  cell;  in  this  condition  it  may  be  carried  to  the  nucdlnsw 
the  ovule  (e.g.  Taxus,  Cupressus,  &c),  or  more  usually 
(Pinus,  Larix,  &c.)  it  reaches  maturity  before  the  dehi** 
ccnce  of  the  microsporangium.  The  nucleus  of  the 
microspore  divides  and  gives  rise  to  a  small  cell  within 
the  larec  cell,  a  second  small  cell  is  then  produced ;  this 
is  the  structure  of  the  ripe  poIlen-graln  in  some  conifers  iTaxMS.  Ac.). 
The  large  cell  grows  out  as  a  polhm-tube;  the  second  of  the  two 
small  cells  (body-cell)  wanders  into  the  tube,  followed  by  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  small  cell  (stalk-cell).  In  Taxus  the  body-cell  eventually 
divides  into  two.  In  which  the  products  of  division  are  of  unequal ««. 
^  the  larger  constituting  the  male  generative  cell,  which  fuses  with  the 
'  nucleus  of  the  egg-cell.    In  Juniperus  the  products  of  division  of  the 
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body<ell  are  equal,  and  NstK  ffuncliofi  as  ntale  jsemfadw  celli^  In 
the  Abietineag  ceU-formation  in  the  polleQ-grain  b  carried  farther. 
Three  small  cells  occur  inside  the  cavity  of  the  microspore;  two  of 
them  collapse  and  the  third  divides  into  two,  Forming  a  sulk-cell  and 
a  larger  body<elt.  The  latter  ultimately  divides  in  the  apex  of  the 
pollen-tube  into  two  non-mocile  cenerative  cells.  Evidence  has  lately 
been  adduced  of  the  existence  oinamerous  nuclei  in  the  pollen>tub<» 
of  the  AtAucarieae^  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  this  as  in  several 
other  respects  thb  family  is  distinffuished  from  other  members  of  the 
Coniferaies.  The  precise  methooT  of  fertilization  in  the  Scots  Pine 
was  followed  by  V.  rl.  Blackman,  who  also  socceeded  in  showing  that 
the  nuclei  of  the  sporophyte  generation  contain  twice  as  many 
chromosomes  as  the  nuclei  of  tne  gametophyte.  Other  observers 
have  in  recent  years  demonstrated  a  simitar  relation  in  other  genera 
between  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nuclei  of  the  two  genera- 
tions. The  ovule  Is  usually  surrounded  by  one  integument,  which 
projects  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nucellus  as  a  wide-open  lobed  funnel, 
whic^  at  the  time  of  pollination  folds  inwards,  and  so  assists  iit  bring- 
ing  the  pollen-grains  on  to  the  nucellus.  In  some  conifers  {e.^. 
TaxMS,  Cephahtaxus,  Dacrydium^  &c.)  the  ordinary  interment  is 
partially  enclosed  by  an  aritlus  or  second  integument.  It  ts  held  by 
some  botanists  (Celakovsky)  that  the  semmiferous  scale  of  the 
AbiHinetie  is  homologous  with  the  arillus  or  second  Integument  df  the 
Taxaceae,  but  this  view  is  too  strained  to  gain  general  acceptance. 
In  Araucaria  and  Saxegplktua  the  nuccllos  itself  projects  be^tind  the 
open  micropylc  and  receives  the  poUen-grains  airect.  During  the 
growth  of  tne  celt  which  forms  the  megaspote  the  greater  part  of  the 
nucellus  is  absorbed,  except  the  apical  portion,  which  persists  as  a 
cone  above  the  meeaspore ;  the  partial  disorganization  ot  some  of  the 
cells  in  the  centre  of  the  nucellar  cone  forms  an  irregular  cavity,  whkh 
may  be  compared  with  the  laiger  pollen-chamber  of  Ginkgo  and  the 
cycads.  In  each  ovule  one  megaspore  comes  to  maturity,  but, 
eyceptionally,  two  may  be  present  {e.g.  Pinus  fyhestris).  It  has  been 
shown  by  Lawson  that  in  Sequoia  sempervirens  (AtmaSs  of  Botany, 
1904)  and  by  other  workers  fn  the  genera  that  several  megasporcs 
may  attain  a  fairly  large  size  in  one  prothallus.  The  megaspore 
becomes  6lled  with  tissue  (prothallus),  and  from  some  of^the  super- 
ficial cells  archegonia  are  produced,  usually  three  to  five  !n  numbei', 
but  in  rare  cases  ten  to  twenty  or  even  sixty  may  be  present.  I  n  the 
genus  Sequoia  there  may  be  as  many  as  sixty  arcnegonia  (Arnold!  and 
Lawson)  in  one  megaspore;  thele  occur  either  sej>arately  or  in  some 
parts  of  the  prothallus  they  may  form  groups  as  in  the  Cuprtssineae; 
they  are  scattened  through  the  prothallus  Instead  of  beit^  confined 
to  the  apical  nwion  as  in  the  majority  of  conifers.  Similarly  in  the 
Araucaneae  ana  in  Widdritiitonia  the  archegonia  arc  numerous  and 
scattered  and  often  sunk  in  the  prothallus  tissue.  In  IMoetdna 
decuftens  (Cuprcssineae)  Lawson  describes  the  archegonia  as  varying 
in  number  from  6  to  2i(i4  nnals  of  Botany  xxi.,1907).  An  archegonlum 
consists  of  a  large  oval  egg-cell  surmounted  bv  a  dhort  neck  composed 
of  one  or  more  tiers  of  cells,  six  to  eight  celb  in  each  tier.  Before 
fertilization  the  nucleus  of  the  egg-celidivides  and  cuts  off  a  ventral 
canal<ell;  this  cell  may  represent  a  second  egr-cell.  The  egg-cdls 
of  the  archegonia  may  be  in  hteral  contact  («.£.  Cnpresxineae)  or 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  few  cells  of  the  prothallus,  each 
ovum  being  immediately  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cells  distinguished 
by  their  granular  contents  and  large  nudci.  During  the  develop- 
ment of  tne  egg-cell,  food  material  is  transferred  from  these  cells 
through  the  pitted  wall  of  the  ovum.  The  tissue  at  the  apex  of  the 
megaspore  grows  sliahtly  above  the  level  of  the  archegonia,  so  that 
the  latter  come  to  ue  in  a  shallow  depression.  In  tne  process  of 
fertilization  the  two  male  generative  nuclei,  accompanied  by  the 
pollen-tube  nucleus  and  that  of  the  stalk-cell,  pass  through  an  open 
pit  at  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tube  into  the  protoplasm  of^the  ovum. 
After  fertilizatron  the  nucleus  of  the  egg  divides,  the  first  stages  of 
Icafvokinests  being  app^irent  even  before  complete  fusion  of  the  male 
and  female  nuclei  has  occurred.  The  result  of  this  is  the  production 
of  four  nuclei,  which  eventually  take  up  a  position  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ovum  and  become  separated  from  one  another  by  vertical  eell- 
walls;  these  nuclei  divide  again,  and  finally  three  tiers  of  cells  are 
produced,  four  in  each  tier.  In  the  Abittineoe  the  cells  of  the  middle 
tier  elongate  and  pdsh  the  lowest  tier  deeper  into  the  endosperm: 
the  celb  of  the  bottom  tier  may  remain  in  lateral  contact  and  produce 
together  one  embryo,  or  they  may  separate  {Pinus,  Juni penis,  &c.) 
and  form  fourpotential  embryos.  The  ripe  albuminous  seed  contains 
a  single  embryo  with  two  or  more  cotyledons.  The  seeds  of  many 
conifers  are  provided  with  large  thin  wings,  consisting  in  some  genera 
<e.g.  Pinus)  of  the  upper  cell-layers  of  the  seminiferous  scale,  which 
have  become  detached  aitd,  in  some  cases,  adhere  loosely  to  the  seed 
as  a  thin  membrane:  the  loose  attachment  may  be  of  use  to  the  seeds 
when  they  are  blown  against  the  branches  of  trees,  in  enabling  them  to 
^11  away  from  the  wing  and  drop  to  the  ground.  Th^  seeds  of  some 
fenera  aepend  on  animals  for  dispersal,  the  carpellary  scale  (Micro- 
taekrys)  or  the  outer  integument  being  brightly  coloured  and 
attractive.  In  some  Abietintae  (e.g.  Pinus  and  PiceaY^n  which  the 
cone>scaIes  persist  for  some  time  after  the  seeds  are  ripe— the  cOnes 
hang  down  and  so  factliute  the  fall  of  the  seeds;  in  Ctdrus,  Arau^ 
cvrttf  and  Abies  the  scales  become  detached  and  fall  with  the  seeds, 
leaving  the  bare  vertical  axis  of  the  cone  on  the  tree.  In  all  cases, 
except  some  species  of  Arauearia  (sect.  Colymbea)  the  germination  is 
epigeaa.    The  seedling  plants  of  some  Cdnifen  («.g.  ^raiwttrta 


4niMeata)  are  characceriaed  by  a  carrat-rfiaped  hypocotyl,  whfch 
doubtless  serves  as  a  food-reservoir. 

The  roots  of  many  conifers  possess  a  narrow  band  of  primary 
xylem-tracheids  with  a  grou|>  of  narrow  spiral  protoxylem-elements 
at  each  end  (diarch).  A  striking  feature  in  the  roots  of 
several  genem,  excluding  the  Abielineae,  is  the  occur-  Amaiaatr^ 
rence  of  thick  and  somewhat  irregular  bands  of  thickening  on  the 
cell-walls  of  the  cortKal  layer  next  to  the  endodermis.  These  bands, 
which  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  central  cylinder,  have  been  com- 

Krcd  with  the'netting  surrounding  the  delicate  wall  of  an  inflated 
iioon.  It  is  not  arny*  easy  to  distinguish  a  root  from  a  stem; 
|n  some  cases  (r.g.  Sequoia)  the  primary  tetrareh  structure  Is  easily 
identified  in  the  centre  of  an  old  root,  but  in  other  cases  the  primary 
elements  are  very  difficult  to  recognize.  The  sudden  termination  of 
the  secondary  tracheids  against  the  pith-cells  may  afford  evidence 
of  root-structure  as  distinct  from  stem-stracturc,  in  which  the  radial 
Towi  of  secondary  tracheids  pass  into  the  irregulariy-arranecd 
primary  elements  next  the  pith.  The  annual  rings  in  a  root  arc  oiten 
less  clearly  marked  than  in  the  stem,  and  the  xylcm-clements  are 
fre<iuently  larger  and  thinner.  The  primary  vascular  bundles  in  a 
young  conifer  stem  are  collateral,  and,  like  those  of  a  Dicotyledon, 
they  are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  a  central  pith  and  enckised  by  a 
common  endodermis.  It  is  in  the  natnre  of  the  secondary  xykm  tnat 
the  Coniferaies  are  most  readily  distingoished  from  the  Dicotyledons 
and  Cycadaceae;  the  wood  b  homogeneous  in  structure,  consisting 
almMt  entirely  of  tracheids  with  cireular  or  polygonal  bordered 

Flits  on  the  raoial  walls,  more  porticulariy  In  the  late  summer  wood, 
n  many  genera  xylem-paienchyma  Is  present,  but  qevcr  in  great 
abundance.  A  few  Diu)tyledons,  e.p.  Drimys  (Magnoltaceae)  closely 
resemble  conifers  in  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  wooci,  but  in 
most  cases  the  presence  of  large  spring  vessels,  wood-fibres  and 
abmidant  parenchyma  affords  an  obvious  dbtingubhing  feature. 

The  abundance  of  petrified  coniferous  wood  In  rocJcs  of  various 
ages  has  led  many  botanists  to  investigate  the  structure  of  modern 
gehera  with  a  view  to  determininf;  how  far  anatomical  characters 
may  be  used  as  evidence  of  generic  distinctions.  There  are  a  few 
well-marked  types  of  wood  which  serve  as  convenient  standards  of 
comparison,  but  these  cannot  be  used  except  in  a  few  cases  to  dis- 
tingubh  individual  genera.  The  genus  Pinus  serves  as  an  illustration 
of  wood  of  a  distinct  type  characterized  by^  the  absence  of  xylem- 
parcnchyma.  except  such  as  is  associated  with  the  numerous  resin- 
canals  that  occur  abundantly  in  the  ^rood,  cortex  and  medullary 
rays;  the  medullary  rays  are  composed  of  parenchyma  and  « 
horizontal  tracheids  with  irregular  ingrowths  from  their  w^ls.  In 
a  radial  section  of  a  pine  stem  each  ray  is  seen  to  eonsist  in  the 
median  part  of  a  few  rows  of  parenchymatous  celts  with  larfje  oval 
simple  pits  in  their  walls,  accompanied  above  and  below  by  horizontal 
tracheids  with  bordered  pits.  The  pits  in  the  radial  walls  of  the 
ordinary  xylem-tracheids  occur  in  a  single  row  or  in  a  double  row, 
of  which  tne  pits  are  not  in  contact,  and  those  of  the  two  rows  are 
placed  on  the  same  hrvd.  The  medullary  rays  usually  consist  of  a 
single  tier  of  cells,  but  in  the  Pinus  type  of  wood  broaaer  medullary 
rays  also  occur  and  are  traversed  by  horizontal  rcsin-canals.  In  the 
wood  of  Cypressus,  Cedrus,  Abies  and  several  other  genera,  parenchy- 
matous cells  occur  in  association  with  the  xylem-tracheids  and  take 
the  place  of  the  rcsin-canals  of  other  types.  In  the  Araucarian  type 
of  wood  (Arauearia  and  Agathis)  the  bordered  pits,  which  occur  in 
two  or  three  rows  on  the  radial  walls  of  the  tracheids,  are  in  mutual 
contact  and  polygonal  in  shape,  the  pits  of  the  different  rows  are 
alternate  and  not  on  the  same  level ;  in  this  type  of  wood  the  annual 
rings  are  often  much  less  distinct  than  in  Cupressus,  Pinus  and  other 
genera.  In  Taxus,  Torreya  (California  and  the  Far  East)  and  Cephato^ 
/ajrwitheabsenceof  rcsin-canals  and  the  presenceof  spiral  thickening- 
band^  on  the  trachekis  constitute  well-marked  characteristics.  An 
examination  of  the  wood  of  branches,  stems  and  roots  of  the 
same  species  or  individual  usually  reveals  a  fairly  wide  variation  in 
some  of  the  characters,  such  as  the  abundance  and  size  of  the 
medullary  rays,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  pits,  the  presence  of 
wood-parenchyma — charactcre  to  which  undue  importance  has  often 
been  attached  in  systematic  anatomical  work.  The  phloem  consists 
of  sieve-tubes,  with  pitted  areas  on  the  lateral  as  well  as  on  the 
inclined  terminal  walls,  phlocm-parcnchyma  and,  in  some  genera, 
fibres.  In  the  Abietineae  the  phloem  consists  of  parenchyma  ana 
sieve-tubes  only,  but  in  most  other  forms  tangential  rows  of  fibres 
occur  in  regular  alternation  with  the  parenchyma  and  sieve-tubet. 
The  characteristic  companion-cells  of  Angiosperms  are  represented  by 
phloem-parenchyma  celb  with  albuminous  contents;  other  paren- 
chymatous elements  of  the  bast  contain  starch  or  crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate.  'When  tracheids  occur  in  the  medullary  rays  of  the  xylem 
these  are  replaced  in  the  phloem-region  by  Irregular  parenchymatous 
cells  known  as  albuminous  cells.  Resin-canals,  which  occur  atrand- 
antly  in  the  xylem,  phloem  or  cortex,  are  not  found  in  the  wood 
of  the  yew.  CepkoMaxus  (Taxeae)  a  also  peculiar  in  having  resin- 
canab  in  the  pith  (cf.  Ginkto).  One  form  of  Cephalotasus  b 
characterized  by  the  presence  01  short  tracheids  in  the  pith,  in  shape 
like  ordinary  parenchyma,  but  in  the  possession  of  bordered  pits  and 
lignified  walls  agreeing  with  ordinary  xylem-tracheids;  it  is  probable 
that  these  short  tracheids  serve  as  reservoirs  for  storing  rather  thaa 
for  conducting  water.  The  vascular  bundle  entering  the  stem  froma 
leaf  with  a  single  vein  passes  by  a  more  or  lets  direct  course  into  the 
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central  cjrUnder  of  the  stem^and  does  not  atauaie  the  girdle-tike  (orm 
characteristic  of  the  cycadean  tcaf-trace.  In  species  of  which  the 
leaves  have  more  than  one  vein  (r.^.  Araucaria  xmhricata,  &c.)  the 
leaf-trace  leaves  the  stele  of  the  stem  as  a  single  bundle  which  ^A\\3 
up  into  several  strands  in  its  course  through  the  cortex.  In  the  wood 
of  8001C  conifers.  e.g.  Aratuaria,  the  Icaf-traccs  persist  for  a  consider^ 
able  time,  perhaps  indefinitely,  and  may  be  seen  in  tangential 
sections  of  the  wood  of  old  stems.  The  leaf-trace  in  the  Conifcraks 
is  simple  in  its  course  through  the  stem.  diiTering  in  this  respect  fromi 
the  double  leaf-trace  of  Cmkgo,  A  detailed  account  of  the  ana- 
tomical characters  of  conifers  has  been  published  by  Profcs^ 
D.  P.  Penhallow  of  Montreal  and  Dr.  Oothan  of  Berlin  which 
will  be  found  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  characters  of 
leaves  most  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes  are  the  position  of  the 
stomata.  the  presence  and  arrangement  of  resin-canals,  the  structure 
of  the  mesophyll  and  vascular  bundles.  The  presence  of  hypodcrmal 
fibres  is  another  feature  worthy  of  note,  but  the  occurrence  of  these 
elements  is  too  closely  connected  with  external  conditions  to  be  of 
much  systematic  value.  A  pine  needle  grown  in  continuous  light 
differs  from  one  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  absence  of 
hypodermal  fibres,  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  infoldings  of 
the  mesophyll  cell-walls,  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  rcsin-canals.  Sac 
The  endodcrmis  in  Pinus,  Picea  and  many  other  eenera  is  usually 
a  well-defined  layer  of  cells  enclosing  the  vascular  bundles,  and 
separated  from  them  by  a  tissue  consisting  in  part  of  ordinary  par- 
enchyma  and  to  some  extent  of  tsodiamctric  tracheidt;  but  this 
tissue,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  pcric^clc,  is  in  direct  continuity  with 
other  stem«tissues  as  well  as  the  pericydc.  The  occurrence  01  short 
tracheids  in  close  proximity  to  the  veins  is  a  characteristic  of  conifer- 
ous leaves;  these  elements  assume  two  distinct  forms->(i)  the  short 
isodiametric  tracheids  (transfusion-tracheids)  closely  associated  with 
the  veins;  (2)  longer  tracheids  extending  across  the  mesophyll  at 
right  angles  to  the  vems,  and  no  doubt  functioning  as  representatives 
oibteral  veins.  It  has  been  suggested  that  transfusion-tracheids 
represent,  in  part  at  least,  the  centripetal  xylem.  which  forms  a 
distinctive  feature  of  cycadean  leaf-bundles;  these  short  tracheids 
form  conspicuous  groups  laterally  attached  to  the  veins  in  Cunnini-  * 
hamia.  abundantly  represented  m  a  similar  position  in  the  leaves  of 
Sequoia,  and  scattered  through  the  so-called  pericycle  in  Pinus, 
Picea,  &c.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  occurremx  of  precisely  simitar 
elements  in  the  mesophyll  of  Lepidodtndron  leaves.  An  anatomical 
peculiarity  in  the  veins  of  Pinus  and  several  other  genera  is  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  medullary  rays,  which  extend  as  continuous  plates  from 
one  end  of  the  leaf  to  the  other.  The  mesophyll  of  Pinus  and  Ctdrus 
is  characterized  by  its  homogeneous  character  and  by  the  presence 
of  infoldings  of  the  cell-walls.  In  many  leaves,  «.|;.  Abies,  Tsuga, 
Larix,  Ac,  the  mesophyll  is  heterogeneous,  consisting  of  palisade  and 
spongy  parenchyma.  In  the  leaves  of  Aratuaria  imoricata,  in  which 
palisade-tissue  occurs  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
mesophyll;  the  resin-canals  are  placea  between  the  veins;  in  some 
species  of  Podocarpus  (sect.  Nageia)  a  canal  occurs  below  each  vein ; 
in  Tsugfi,  Torreya,  Cepkalotaxus,  Semoia,  &c.,  a  single  canal  occurs 
belovf  the  midrib;  in  Larix,  Abies,  occ,  two  canals  run  through  the 
leaf  parallel  to  the  mar;gins.  The  stomata  are  frequently  arranged  in 
rows,  their  position  being  marked  by  two  white  bands  of  wax  on  the 
leaf-surface. 

The  chief  home  of  the  G>niferales  is  tn  the  northern  hemisphere, 
where  certain  species  occasionally  extend  into  the  Arctic  circle 
and  penetrate  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  dicotyledon- 
ous trees.  Wide  areas  are  often  exclusively  occupied  by 
conifers,  which  give  the  landscape  a  sombre  aspect, 
suggesting  a  comparison  with  the  forest  vegetation  of  the  Coal 
period.  Soutti  of  the  tree-limit  a  belt  of  comfers  stretches  across 
north  Curo()e,  Siberia  and  Canada.  In  northern  Europe  this  belt 
is  characterised  by  such  species  as  Pieea  excdsa  (spruce),  which 
extends  south  to  the  mountains  of  the  Mediterranean  region;  Pirau 
v^veslris  (Scottish  fir),  reaching  from  the  far  north  to  western  Spain. 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor;  Juniperut  communis,  &c  In  north  Siberia 
Pinus  Cembra  (Cembra  or  Arolla  Pine)  has  a  wide  ranee;  also  Abies 
MfrirtcafSibcrian  silver  fir) ,  Larix  sibirica  and  Juniperus  Sabina(sAvin). 
In  the  North  American  area  Picea  alba,  P.  nigra,  Larix  americana, 
Abies  baltamea  fbalsam  fir),  Tsugfi  canadensis  (hemlock  spruce), 
Pinus  Str<Aus  (Weymouth  pine),  Tkuja  occidenUdis  (white  cedar), 
Taxus  canadensis  are  characteristic  species.  In  the  Mediterranean 
legion  occur  Cupressus  sempervirtns,  Pinus  Pinea  (stone  pine), 
species  of  juniper.  Cedrus  athntiea,  C.  Libani,  CaUitris  quadrioalns, 
Pinus  wumtana,  &c.  Several  conifers  of  economic  importance  are 
abundant  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  America — Juniperus  virginiO' 
na  (red  cedar,  used  in  the  nuinufacture  of  lead  pencils,  and  extending 
as  far  south  aa  Florida),  Taxedium  dislickum  (swamp  cypres^. 
Pinea  rigida  (pitch  pine).  P,  miiis  (yellow  pine),  P.  taeda.P.  paLuslns, 
&c  On  the  west  side  of  the  Amencan  continent  conifers  play  a  still 
more  striking  rOle;  among  them  are  Chamaecyparis  nulkaensis, 
picea  siukensts,  Libocedrus  Seeurrens,  Pseudotsuga  uouglasii  (Douglas 
fir).  Sequoia  sempervirens,  S.  gigantea  (the  only  two  surviving  specws 
of  this  generic  type  are  now  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  Cajiiomia, 
but  weie  formerly  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  elsewhere).  Pinus 
Coulteri,  P.  Ltmbertiana,  &c.  Farther  south,  a  few  representatives 
of  such  genera  as  Abies,  Cupressus,  Pinus  and  juniper  are  found  in 
the  Mexicaa  Highlands,  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies.    In 
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the  far  East  conifers  ape  ridUy  4«pceeentad;  amooc  them  oocnr 
Pinus  densi/lora,Cryptomeriajaponica,  Cephalotaxus,  sfwdes  aX  Abies, 
Larix,  Thujopsis,  Sctadopilys  vcrticiUata,  Pseudolarix  Kaempferi, 
&c.  In  the  Himalaya  occur  Cedrus  deodara,  Taxus,  species  of 
Cupressus,  Pinus  excelsa,  Abies  Wtbbiaua,  &c.  The  continent  of 
Africa  is  singulariy  poor  in  conifers.  Cedrus  eUlaniica,  a  variety  of 
Abies  Pinsapo,  Juniperus  tkuri/era,  CaUUris  quadrivalvis,  occur  in 
the  north-west  region,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  greater  part  of  Africa  north  of  the 
equator  is  withput  any  representatives  oi  the  conifers;  Junifvrus 
procera  flourishes  in  Somaluandand  on  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia; 
a  species  of  Podocarpus  occura  on  the  Cameroon  mountaios,  and 
P.  milanitana  is  widely  distributed  in  east  tropical  Africa.  Widdrint' 
tonia  Wkytei,a  species  closely  allied  to  W.  juniperoides  of  the  Cedar* 
berg  mountains  of  Cape  Colony, is  recorded  from  Nyassalaodand  frcm 
N.E.  Rhodesia;  while  a  thira  species,  W.  cupressoides,  occurs  in 
(Zape  Colony.  ^  Podocarpus  elongala  and  P.  TkukbergU  (yellow  wood) 
form  the  principal  timtier  trees  in  the  belt  of  forest  which  stretches 
from  the  coast  mountains  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Transvaal.  Libocedrus  telragona,  Fitiroya  patQgonica,  Araucaria 
brasiltensis,  A.  imbricaJa,  Saxe^haea  and  others  arc  met  with  ia 
the  Andes  and  other  regions  in  South  America.  Atkrolaxis  aad 
Microcachrys  arc  characteristic  Australian  types.  Pkyllocladu 
occurs  also  in  New  Zealand,  and  species  of  Dacrydium,  Araucaria, 
Agaihis  and  Podocarpus  are  represented  in  Australia,  New  Zeabod 
and  the  Malay  regions. 

Gnbtales. — ^These  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  leaves.  The 
flowcra  are  dioecious,  rarely  monoecious,  provided  with  one  or  two 
perbnths.  The  wood  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  vessels  ia 
addition  to  tracheids.  There  are  no  rcsin-canals.  The  threeexisting 
genera,  usually  spoken  of  as  mcmtxrrs  of  the  Gnctalcs^  differ  from  one 
another  more  than  is  consistent  with  their  inclusion  in  a  sioelc 
family ;  we  may  therefore  better  express  their  diverse  characters  oy 
regarding  ttiem  as  t vpes  of  three  separate  families — ( l )  Ephedroideae, 

genus  Ephedra',  (2)  Weltoiisckiotdcae,  genus  IvelvfUschia;  (3) 
'neloideae,  genus  Cuetunu  Our  knowledge  of  the  Gnetalcs  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  but  such  facts  as  we  possess  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  group  is  of  special  importance  as  foreshadomii^ 
more  than  any  other  Cymnospcrms,  the  Angiospcrmous  type.  Is 
the  more  heterogeneous  structure  of  tlie  wood  and  in  the  possessioa 
of  true  vessels  toe  Gnetalcs  agree  closely  with  the  higher  flowering 
plants.  It  IS  of  interest  to  note  that  the  leaves  olunetum,  while 
typically  Dicotyledonous  in  appearance,  possess  a  Cymnospeonout 
character  in  the  continuous  and  plate-like  medullary  rays  of  their 
vascular  bundles.  The  presence  of  a  perianth  is  a  feature  suggestive 
of  an  approach  to  the  floral  structure  of  Angiosperms ;  the  probnga- 
tiog  of  the  integument  furnishes  the  flowers  with  a  substitute  for  a 
stigma  and  style.  The  genus  Ephedra,  with  its  prothallus  and  archc- 
gonia,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Gymnosperms,  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  the  most  primitive  of  the  Gneules.  I  n  WetviUcha 
also  the  megaspore  is  filled  with  prothallus-tissue,  but  single  egg-ccllt 
take  the  place  of  archegooia.  In  certain  species  of  Cneium  described 
by  Karsten  the  megaspore  contains  a  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm, 
an  which  scattered  nuclei  represent  the  female  reproductive  cells: 
in  Cnetum  Cnemon  a  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  megaspore,  while  the  lower  half  agrees  with  the  megaspore  of 
Welwilschta  in  being  full  of  prothallus-tissue.  which  serves  merely  as 
a  reservoir  of  food.  Lotsy  has  described  the  occurrence  of  special 
cells  at  the  apex  of  the  protnallos  of  Cnetum  Gnemon,Mrhich  he  retrard* 
as  im(>erfect  archcgonia  (fig.  17.  C,  a) ;  he  suggests  they  may  represent 
vestigial  structures  pointing  back  to  some  ancestral  form  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  group.  The  Gnetales  probably  had  a  separate 
origin  from  the  other  Gymnosperms;  they  carry  us  nearer  to  the 
Angiosperms,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
represent  a  stage  in  the  direct  line  of  Angiospermic  evolution.  It  if 
not  improbable  that  the  three  genera  of  this  Ancient  phylum  survive 
as  types  of  a  blindly-ending  branch  of  the  Gymnosperms;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  tn  the  Gnetales  more  than  in  any  other  Gymno- 
sperms that  we  find  features  which  help  us  to  obtain  a  dim  prospect 
of  the  lines  along  which  the  Angiosperms  may  have  been  ex'olvcd. 

Ephedra, — This  genus  is  the  only  member  of  the  Gnetales  rrpr?* 
sented  in  Europe.  Its  spocies,  which  are  characteristic  of  warm 
temperate  latitudes,  are  usually  much-branched  shrubs.  The  finer 
branches  are  green,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tlie  stems  of 
Equiseium  andf  to  the  slender  twigs  of  Casuarina ;  the  surface  of  the 
long  inteniodes  is  marked  by  finelongitudinal  rilM.  and  at  the  nodes 
are  home  pain  of  inconspicuous  scale-leaves.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  borne  on  axillary  shoots.  A  angle  male  flower  consists  of  as 
axis  enclosed  at  the  base  by  an  inconspicuous  perianth  formed  of  two 
concrescent  leaves  and  terminating  m  two,  or  as  many  as  eight, 
shortly  stalked  or  sessile  anthers.  The  female  flower  is  envebpcd  is 
a  closely  fitting  sac-<like  investment,  which  must  be  regarded  asa 
perianth ;  within  this  is  an  orthotropous  ovule  surroundeof  by  a  single 
integument  prolonged  upwardsasa  beak-like  micropyle.  The  flo«iM' 
may  be  described  as  a  Dud  bearing  a  pair  of  leaves  which  become 
fused  and  constitute  a  perianth,  the  npex  of  the  shoot  forming  as 
ovule.  In  function  the  perianth  may  be  compared  with  a  nnilocular 
ovary  containing  a  single  ovule;  the  projecting  integument,  wbick 
at  the  time  of  pollination  secretes  a  drop  of  liquid,  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  the  style  and  stigma  of  an  angioepemi.    The  megaspoct 
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^^L^_  ,,  ^.._  Anatoraie  tebender  und  loftHJer  Cymnospcnac 
jj.  Gal.  Landa.  (Beriin,190i)aofi 
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no  WelniKb>a."i>M.  rram.  R.  Stt.  voLioo  (1909I.    (A.  C  Sl) 

GTHNOSTOMACEAE.  an  older  oi  COiate  lafusoiia  (j.n.), 
charuUrized  by  ■  cloicd  moutb,  ubich  onlx  opens  to  EWillow 
food  actively,  aai  body  cOia  forming  a  gencnl  or  partial  invcM- 
mcnt  (lardy  Rpcesenled  by  a  giidle  of  mcnbraneUie),  but  not 
diaerentialed  in  dJBetenI  regions.  Witb  the  Aspiratrodutceac 
(q.t.)  it  (ormed  the  Holotricha  of  Stein. 

OTHPIB,  a  mining  town  nf  March  county,  Queenslind, 
AustraUa,  107  m.  N.  of  Brisbane,  and  fit  m.  S.  of  Maiyborough 
by  rail.  Pop.  (i 901)  ii,9S9-  Numerous  gold  mines  are  worked 
Id  Ihe  district,  wbich  also  abounds  in  copper,  silver,  antimony, 
dnnabar.  bbtnillli  and  nickel.  Eiteniive  undeveloped  coal-beda 
lie  40  m.  S.  at  Uiva.    Gympie  became  a  tnunidpality  in  1S80. 

OYHAECBUK  (Cr.  -yuvaiauir,  from  ^llri|.  woman),  tliat  part 
in  a  Creek  houie  which  wu  qxcially  reserved  for  the  women, 
in  oootradistinction  to  the  "andnm,"  the  men's  quarten; 
ia  tbe  larger  houses  there  was  an  open  court  with  peristyles 
round,  <jid  as  a  rule  all  ihe  rooms  were  on  the  tame  level;  in 
(mailer  houses  Ihe  servants  were  placed  in  an  upper  storey, 

Komeric  house  of  the  Odyssey,  "  Gynaeconitis  "  is  the  term 
■iven  by  Frocopiui  (0  the  space  reserved  for  women  in  Ibe 
Eastetn  Church,  and  this  leparstion  of  tbe  Miei  was  maiDlained 
In  Ike  early  Chiislian  churcber  wbera  ihere  wm  wpante 
entrances  and  accommodation  for  the  men  and  women,  the  kl  tcr 
being  placed  in  the  triforium  gallery,  or.  in  its  absence,  clthH 
aoiK  tide  ol  ihc  church,  the  men  being  on  the  other,  or  occauan- 
■Ily  in  tbe  aisles,  the  luve  being  occupied  by  Ibe  meD. 
OTNABCOlOgT  [fiDm  Cr.  71*4,  Tvnutt,  a  woman,  and 


o  that  bnndi  ol  DiedldM 

Gynaecology  may  be  said  to  be  one  ol  the  most 
branches  of  medidnb  The  papyrus  of  Ebera,  which  is  Que  oE 
Ihe  oldest  known  works  on  medidne  and  data  from  15^  ic. 
contains  references  to  diseases  of  women,  and  it  is  recorded  thit 

practilioneis.  Tbe  Vedas  contain  a  list  of  therapeutic  ajtnli 
used  in  the  treatment  of  gynaeroki^cal  diseases.  The  licalisa 
on  gynaecology  formerly  attributed  to  Hippocrates  (4150  i  c.) 
are  now  said  to  be  furious,  but  Ihe  wording  of  Ihe  fsoLQut 
oath  sbowi  that  he  was  al  least  familiar  with  the  use  of  gynuLro- 
logica]  [fisttumenta.  Diodes  Carystius,  of  tbe  ^ciaminaD 
school  (4th  century  B.C.),  practised  this  branch,  and  Ptaiagoni 
of  Cos,  who  lived  shortly  after,  opened  the  abdoraco  it 
laparotomy.  While  the  Alexandrine  school  represented  Gr«k 
medicine.  Creeks  began  to  practise  in  Ramc,  and  ia  Ihe  &I3J 
yean  of  tbe  Christian  er»  gynaecologisli  were  much  in  demiad 
(Hiser).  A  speculum  for  gynaecologleil  purposes  has  b«a 
found  in  the  luias  of  Pompeii,  and  votive  oHcrings  of  anaWmicil 
pans  found  in  the  temples  abow  that  various  gynaeooki9«l 
malformalions  were  known  to  the  aodmta.  Wriien  idio  iaw 
treated  of  this  branch  art  Celsua  (so  n.c-a.D.  7)  andSonBoJ 
of  Ephesu)  (A.D.  98-138),  *ho  refeii  in  his  worts  to  tbe  fid 
that  the  Roman  midwives  ftequenlly  called  to  their  aid  practi- 
tioners who  made  a  special  study  of  diseases  of  Ivomea,  That 
midwives  attended  the  simpler  gynaecological  ailments.  Tlii 
was  no  inoovitian,  as  in  Athens,  as  meDliODcd  by  Hyginia, 
we  £nd  one  Agnodice,  a  midwife,  disg^iising  herself  in  mati'i 
attire  so  that  she  might  attend  lectures  on  medicine  anddistasa 
of  women.  After  instruclion  she  practised  as  a  gynaerolofisl. 
This  being  contrary  to  Athenian  bw  she  was  proaeculed,  bal 
was  saved  by  the  wives  of  some  of  the  chief  men  IcnUyiil);  oi 
her  bthalf.  Besides  Agnodice  we  have  Sotira,  who  wnic  a 
work  on  menstruation  which  is  proeived  in  the  hlvary  at 
Florence,  white  Aspasia  ia  mentioned  by  Aetius  as  the  auihor 
of  several  chapters  of  his  woric.  It  is  evident  that  durini;  tbe 
Roman  period  much  of  the  gynaecological  work  was  in  the 
hands  of  women.  &fanial  alludes  (o  Ihe  "  fcmiiue  mtdiac' 
in  his  epigram  on  Leda.  These  women  must  not  be  confouniM 
with  the  midwives  who  on  monuments  are  always  desciibul  is 
"  obslelrices."  Galen  devotes  the  sixth  chapter  of  hti  work 
Dt  ludi  nfrtlii  to  gynatcological  aibnents.  During  Ilie 
Byuntine  period  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  OHbuia 
(ui.  jn)  and  hfoschion  (ind  century  A.D.)  who  wrote  >  bwt 
in  Latin  for  the  use  of  matron  and  oidirivea  Igoorant  of  Greek. 
In  modem  times  James  Parsons  (1703-1770)  published  Hi 
Etcnchm gymiir/ipaHicIciiiiit  el iiiililricariM,)^din  ijssChailii 
Peny  published  bis  UaJKiiikai  aamnU  and  tiplimlim  ^  lii 
iyilcrkal  pasiim  bkI  ■/  all  alitr  ncrmu  iueriai  iiKidttl  M 
tte  SCI.  viik  OB  appendix  an  cagiers.  In  tbe  early  part  of  ibt 
19th  century  frrsh  interest  in  diseases  of  itoaieQ  awalcotd- 
Joseph  Kfcamier  (1774-1851)  by  bis  wiitlnp  and  leachiofi 
advocated  Ibe  use  of  the  tpeeulun  and  soiuid.  This  wu  foUoatd 
in  rS^o  by  Ihe  writings  of  Simpson  in  England  and  Huguleria 
France.  In  1845  JohnHuBhesBcnnclt  published  hisgrsat -oil 
on  inilamDialion  of  the  utcru»,  and  in  1850  Tilt  published  i'^ 
book  on  ovarian  Inflaramaticoi.  The  credit  of  being  the  6nt  to 
perform  Ihe  operation  of  ovariolomy  is  now  credited  10  McDaitU 

in  1883  the  UrsI  operaiion  Cot  ruptured  ectopic  gestation. 
Jtfnufraof^.-'NDrmal  menscniatlon  compn'ses  t  he  rvape  of  fpw> 
of  blood  logefhcr 
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diaordlera  of  locnatniation  are:  (1)  amenarrkam  O^tMenoe  of  flowX 
(a)  dysmeMorrho€a  (pdnful  flow},  (3)  nunorrkagia  (excessive  flow), 
(4)  me^orrkatia  (excessive  and  irregular  flow).  Amenorrhoea  may 
arice  from  poysiofegical  causes,  such  as  pregoancyt  lactadon,  the 
menofause;  constttutionai  causes,  such  as  phthisu,  anaemia  and 
chlorosis,  febrile  disorders,  some  chronic  intoxioations,  such  aa 
morphtnomaAia,  <and  some  forms  of  cercbfal  disease;  kxal  causes^ 
which  include  oialformations  or  absence  of  one  oc  more  of  the  genital 
parts,  such  asabsence  of  ovaries,  uterus  or  vagina*  atresia  of  vagina, 
imperforate  cervix,  disease  of  the  ovaries,  or  sometimes  imperforate 
hymea*  Tlw  treatment  of  amenorrhoea  must  be  directed  towaids  the 
cause.  In  anaemia  and  phthisis  menstruation  often  returns  after 
imrtrovcment  in  the  general  condixion,  with  good  food  and  good 
sanitary  conditions*  an  outdoor  life  and  th?  administration  of  iron 
or  other  tonics.  I  n  local  cpodicioos  of  in»|>crfofatc  hymen*  imperfor- 
aKe  cervix  or  ovariaa  disease,  surgical  interference  is  necessary. 
Amenorrhoea  is  permanent  when  due  to  absence  of  the  genital  parts. 
Tlie  cause*  of  dysmenorrhoea  are  classified  as  follows:  (i)  ovarian, 
due  to  disease  of  the  ovaries  or  Fallopian  tubes;  (a)  obistructivc, 
due  to  some  obstadQ  to  the  flow,  as  stenosis,  flexions  and  mal- 
positions of  the  uterus,  or  malformations;  (3)  congestive,  due  to 
subinvoluUoQ. .  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  its  lining 
membram^  flbroid  growths  and  polypi  of  the  uterus,  cardiac  or 
hepatic,  disease  1  (4}  neuralgic;  (s)  membranous.  The  foremost 
place  in  thft  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea  must-  be  given;  to  aperienu 
and  purgatives  administeced  a  day  or  two  before  the  period  is  ex- 
pected. By  this  means  congestion  is  reduced.  Hot  batnsare  useful. 
and  various  drugs  such  as  hvoscyanus,  cannabis  indtca,  phcnalgin* 
ammonol  or  pbcnacetin  have  been  prescribed.  Medicinal  treatment 
is»  however,  only  palliative,  and  flexions  and  malpositions  of  the 
uterus  must  be  correcoed.  stenosis  treated  by  dilatation,  fibroid 
growths  if  present  removed,  and  endomeOitis  when  present  treated 
oy  local  applications  or  curetting  according  Co  Its  severity.  Menor- 
rhagia signifies  exce«iivc  bleeding  at  the  menstrual  pcrioda.  Consti- 
tutionaj  causes  are  purpura,  haemophilia,  excessive  food  and  alcoholic 
drinks  and  warm  climates;  while  local  causes  are  congestion  and 
displacements  of  the  uterus,  endometritis,  subinvolution,  retentioa 
of  the  products  o(  conception,  new  growths  in  the  uterus  such  aa 
mucous  and  fibroid  polypi,  malignant  growths;  tubO'Ovarian  inflam- 
mation  and  some  ovarian  tumours.  Metrorrhagia  is  a  discharge  of 
fc^ood  from  the  uterus,  independent  of  menauuation.  It  always 
arises  from  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages.  Local  causes  are 
polypi,  retention  of  the  products  of  conception,  extra  uterine  gesta- 
tion, haeniorrhagcs  io  co;ine»on  with  pregnancy,  aiid  new  growths 
in  the  uterus.  In  the  treatment  of  both  menorrhagia  and  metror-- 
rbagia  the  Jkxral  condition  must  be  carefully  ascertained.  When 
pregnancy  has  been  excluded,  and  constitutional  causes  treated, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  relieve  congestion.  Uterine  hacmostaticsk 
as  ergot,  ergotia.  tincture  of  hydrastb  or  hamamdis,  are  of  use, 
together  with  rest  in  bed.  Fibroid  polypi  and  other  new  growths 
must  be  removed.  Irregular  bleeding  in  women  over  forty  years  of 
age  is  frequently  a  sign  of  cariy  malignant  disease,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  OM^Iected. 

DiseAsu  qf  ik€  ExUrual  Cenilal  Organs,r-Thc  vulva  comprises 
several  ocgans  and  structures  grouped  together  for  oonveoience  of 
dcscriptiott  (see  Reproductive  System).  The  affections  to  which 
these  structures  are  liable  may  be  classified  as  foUowd:  (l)  Injuries 
to  the  vulva,  cither  accidental  or  occurring  during  parturition: 
these  are  generally  rupture  of  the  perinaeum.  (2)  VuhU»»  Simple 
vulvitis  is  duti  to  want  of  cleanliness,  or  irritating  discharges,  and  in 
children. may  result  from  threadworms.  The  symptoms  are  heat, 
itching  and  throbbing,  and  the  parts  are  red  and  swollen.  ,The 
treatment  consists  of  rest,  thorough  cleanliness  and  fomentations. 
1  nfcctsve  vulvitis  is  nearly  always  due  to  gonorrhoea.  Thesymptoms 
are  the  same  as  in  simple  vulvitis,  with  the  addition  of  mucopurulent 
yellow  discharge  ancl  scalding  pain  on  micturition;  if  neglected, 
extenmon  of  the  disease  may  result.  The  treatment  consists  of  rest 
in  bed,  warm  medicated  baths  several  times  a  day  or  fomentations 
of  boracic  add.  The  parts  must  be  kept  thotoughly  clean  and 
discharges  swabbed  awav.  Diphtheriric  vulvitis  occasionallv  occurs, 
and  erysipelas  of  the  vulva  may  follow  wounds,  but  since  the  use  of 
antiseptba  is  rarely  seen.  (3)  Vascular  disturbances  may  occur  io 
the  vulva,  including  varix,  hnematoma,  oedema  and  gangrene;  the 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  same  disease  in  other  parts.  (4)  The 
vulva  is. likely  to  be  affected  by  a  number  of  cutaneous  affections, 
the  most  important  being  erythema,  eczema,  herpes,  lichen,  tubercle, 
elcpbantiasis,  vulvitis  prunginosa,  syphilis  and  kraurosis.  These 
affections  present  the  same  characters  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Kraur»sis  vulvae,  first  described  by  LawsonTait  in  1875,  is  an  atrophic 
(;^nge accompanied  by  pain  and  a  yellowish  discbarge;  the  cause 
u  unknown.  Pruritis  vulvae  is  due  to  .parasites,  or  to  irritating 
discloiges,  as  leucorrhoea.  and  is  frequent  in  diabetic  subjects.  The 
hymen  may  be  occasionally  imperforate  and  require  incision.  Cysts 
and  painful  carunculac  may  occur  on  the  clitoris.  Any  part  of  the 
vulva  may  be  the  seat  of  new  growths,  simple  or  malignant. 

DiMoses  of  the  Vagina. — (i)  Malformation;.  The  vagina  may  be 
absent  in  whole  or  in  part  or  may  present  a  septum.  Stenosis  of 
the  vagina  may  be  a  barrier  to  menstruation.  (2)  Displacements  of 
the  vagina;  (a)  cystoccle,  which  is  a  hernia  of  the  bladder  into  the 
vagina;  (^  rectoccle.  a  hernia  of  the  tectum  into  the  vagina,    "^hc 


cau^  of  ithese  conditipas  is  ieUxattoax)f  the  tissues  duf)  to  parturitioa. 
The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  keeping  up  the  parts  by  the 
insertion  of  a  pessary;  when  this  fails  operative  interference  In 
calkKl  for.  (5)  Fist  ulae  may  form  between  the  vagina  and  bladder  or 
vagina  and  rectum ;  they  are  generally  caused  by  injuries  during 
parturition  or  the  late  stages  of  carcinoma.  Persisteiit  fistulae 
require  operative  treatment.  The  vagina  normally  secretes  a  thin 
opalescent  acid  fluid  derived  from  the  lymph  serum  and  the  shed<ting 
of  squamous  epithelium.  This  fluid  normally  contains  the  vagina 
bacillus.  In  pathokigical  conditkins  of  the  vagina  this  secretk>n 
uttdei^oes  changes.  For  practical  purposes  three  varieties  of 
vaginUit  may*bo  described:  (a)  simple  catarirhal  vaginitis  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  as  simple  vulvitis,  and  occasionally  in  children  is 
important  from  a  meoico-legal  aspect  when  it  is  compUcated  by 
vulvitis.  The  symptoms  are  heat  and  discomfort  with  copious 
mucopurulent  discharge.  The  only  treatment  required  is  rest,  with 
vaginal  douches  of  warm  unirritating  k>tions  such  as  boracic  add  or 
subacetatc  of  lead.  (6)  Gonorrhoeal  vaginitis  is  most  common  ia 
adults.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  and  burning,  pain  on  passing 
water  and  discharge  which  is  generally  green  or  yellow.  The  results 
of  untreated  gonorrhoeal  vaginitis  are  serious  and  far-reachinjs. 
The  disease  may  spread  Uf>  the  genital  passages,  causing  endometritis* 
salpingitb  and  septic  peritonitis,  or  may  extend  into  the  bladder* 
causing  cystitis.  Stria  rest  should  be  enjoined,  douches  of  carbolic 
add  (1  in  40)  or  of  perchbride  of  mercury  (1  in  2000)  should  be 
ocdered  mornijig  and  evening,  the  vagina  being  packed  with  tam- 
pons of  iodoform  gauze.  Saline  purgatives  and  ailosline  diuretics 
should  be  given,  (c)  Chronic  vogipitis  (leucorrhoeaor  "  the  whites  ") 
may  follow  acute  conditions  and  persist  indefinitely.  The  vagina  ia 
rarely  the  scat  of  tumours,  but  cysts  are  common. 

DuMsts  of  Ike  Utnut. — ^Thc  uterus  undcigoes  important  changes 
during  Ufc.  chiefly  at  puberty  and  at  the  menopause.  At  puberty  it 
assumes  the  jpcar  shape  characteristic  of  the  mature  uterus.  At  the 
menopause  it  shares  in  the  general  atrophy  oi  the  reproductive 
organs.  Ir  is  subject  to  various  disonJecs  ahd  misplacements, 
(a)  IHsUoccments  ef  the  Uterus.— -The  normal  position  of  the  uterus, 
when  tne-  bladder  is  emotv,  b  that  of  aotevcrsion.  We  have  there- 
fore to  consider  the  lollowing  conditions  as  pathological:  ante- 
flexion, retroflexion,  retroversion,  inversi<Mi,  prolapse  and  pro- 
ddcntJa.  Slight  anteflexion  or  bending  forwards  is  nonnal;  nmcn 
exaggerated  it  gives  rise^  to  dysmenorrhoea,  sterility  and  reflex 
nervous  phenomena.  Thb  condition  is  usually  congenital  and  is 
often  associated  with  undcr-dovclopment  <tf  the  uterus,  from  which 
the  sterility  results.  The  treatment  is  by  dilatatbn  oi  the  canal  or 
by  a  plastac  operation.  Retroflexion  is  a  bending  over  of  the  uterus 
backwards,  and  occure  as  a  complication  of  retroversion  (or  dis* 
placenieot  backwards).  The  causes  are  (i)  any  cause  tending  to 
nuike  the  fundus  or  upper  part  of  the  uterus  extra  heavy,  such  as 
tttmours  or  congestion,  (2)  loss  of  tone  of  the  uterine  waifs,  (3)  ad- 
hesions formed  after  cellulitis,  (3)  viofeat  muscular  efforts,  (4> 
weakeiung  of  the  uterine  supports  from  partliritioiu  The  symptoms 
are  dysmenorrhoea,  pain  on  dcfaccation  and  constipation  from  the 
prassuPQ  of  the  fundus  on  the  rectum;  the  patient  is  oftm  steriler 
The  treatment  is  the  replacing  o(  the  uterus  in  position,  where  it  can 
be  kept  by  the  insertion  of  a  pessaiy;  failing  thb,  operative  treat* 
'meat  may  be  required.  Retroversion  when  pathok>gical  is  rarer 
than  retroflexion.  It  may  be  the  result  of  injury  or  b  assodated  with 
pregnancy  or  a  fibroid.  The  ^mptoms  are  those  of  retroflexion  with 
icekng  of  pain  and  weight  in  tne  pelvb  and  desire  to  micturate 
followed  by  retention  of  urine  duo  to  the  pressure-  of  the  cervix 
against  the  base  of  the  bladder.  The  uterus  must  be  skilfully  re- 
pbccd  in  position;  when  pessaries  fail  to  keep  it  there  the  opnation 
of  hysteropexy  gives  excellent  results. 

Inversion  occurs  when  the  uterus  b  turned  inside  out.  '  It  b  only 
possible  when  the  cavity  b  dilated,  either  after  pregnancy  or  by  a 
polypus.  The  greater  number  of  cases  follow  daivery  and  are 
acute.  Chronic  inversions  are  generally  due  to  the  weight  of  a 
polypus.  The  symptoms  are  menorrhagia,  mecrorrhagiaaod  bladder 
troubles;  on  examination  a  tumour-like  mass  occupies  the  vagina. 
Reduction  of  the  condition  is  often  difficult,  particularly  when  the 
corKlition  has  lasted  for  along  time.  The  tumour  which  has  caused 
the  inversion  must  be  excised.  Prolapse  and' procidentia  are  different 
degrees  of  the  same  variety  oS  displacement.  When  the  uterus  lies 
in  the  vagina  it  b  spoken  of  as  prolapse,  when  it  protrudes  through 
the  vulva  it  b  procifkntia.  The  causes  are  direcuy  due  to  increased 
intra-abdominal  pressure,  increased  weight  of  the  uterus  by  fibrsids* 
violent  straining,  chroaic  cough  and  weakening  of  the  suj^portine 
structures  of  the  pelvic  floor,  such  as  laceration  of  the  vagina  and 
perinaeum.  Tractionon  the  uterus  from  below  (asacervical  tumour) 
may  be  a  cause;  advaifoed  agew  laborious  occupatioAs  and  frequent 
pregnancies  are  indirect  causes.  The  symptoms  are  a  "  baring 
down  "  feeling,  pain  and  fatigue  in  walking,  trouble  with  micturitioa 
and  defaecation.  The  condition  is  generally  obviousonexsmination. 
As  a  rule  the  uterus  b  easy  to  replace  in  position.  A  rubber  ring 
pessary  will  often  serve  to  keep  it  there.  If  the  pcrinaeom  b  very 
much  torn  it  may  be  necessary  to  repair  it  Various  operations  fuc 
retaining  the  uterus  in  position  are  described,  (b)  Enhrgetnenti  0/ 
Ae  Uterus  (hypertrophy  or  hyperplaaa).  Thb  condition  mav  some- 
times involve  the  uterus  as  a  whole  or  may  be  most  marked  in  the 
body  or  in  the  cervix^    It  follows  chronic  congestion  or  iafianunatory 
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prolapse,  or  any  condition  interfering^  with  the  ctrcutatton.  The 
symptoms  comprise  local  discomfort  and  sometimes  dysmenorrhoea, 
leucorrhoea  or  menorrhagia.  When  the  elon^tion  occurs  in  the 
cervical  portion  the  only  possible  treatment  is  amputation  of  the 
cervix.  Atrophy  of  the  uterus  is  normal  after  the  menopause.  It 
may  follow  tne  removal  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries.  Some  consti- 
tutional  diseases  produce  the  same  result,  as  tuberculosis,  chlorosis, 
chronic  morpihtmsm  and  certain  diseases  <A  the  central  nervous 
system. 

(e)  Injuries  end  Diseases  resuUanl  from  Pregnancy. — ^The  most 
frequent  of  these  injuries  is  laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  is 
frequent  in  precipitate  labour.  Once  the  cervix  is  torn  the  raw 
surfaces  bec^e  covered  by  granulations  and  later  by  cicatricial 
tissue,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  unite.  The  torn  lips  may  become 
unhealthy,  and  the  congestion  and  oedema  spread  to  the  body  of  the 
uterus.  A  lacerated  cervix  docs  not  usually  give  rise  to  symptoms; 
these  depend  on  the  accompanying  endometritis,  and  include 
leucorrhoea,  aching  and  a  feeling  of  weight.  Lacerations  are  to  be 
felt  dif^'tally.  As  bccrattons  predispose  to  abortion  the  operation  of 
trachelurraphy  or  repair  of  the  cervU  is  indicated.  Perforation  of 
the  uterus  may  occur  from  the  useof  the  sound  in  diseased  conditions 
of  the  uterine  walls.  Superinvolution  means  premature  atrophy 
following  parturition.  Subinvolution  is  a  condition  in  which  the 
uterus  ^ifs  to  return  to  its  normal  size  and  remains  enlarged. 
Retention  of  the  products  of  conception  may  cause  irregular 
haemorrhages  and  may  lead  to  a.  diagnosis  of  tumour.  The  uterus 
should  be  carefully  explored. 

{d)  Inflammations  Acute  and  Chronic. — ^The  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  cervical  canal  and  body  of  the  uterus  is  called  the  en- 
dometrium. Acute  inflammation  or  endometritis  may  attack  it. 
The  chief  causes  are  sepsis  following  labour  or  abortion,  extension  of 
a  gononrhocal  vaginitis,  or  ganctrene  or  infection  of  a  uterine  myoma. 
The  puerperal'  endometritis  following  labour  is  an  avoidable  disease 
due  to  lack  of  scrupulous  aseptic  precautions. 

Gonorrhoeal  endometritis  is  an  acute  form  associated  with  copious 
purulent  discharge  and  well-marked  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  99"  to  105**  F.,  associated  with  pelvic 
pain,  and  rigors  are  not  uncommon.  The  tendency  is  to  recovery 
with  more  or  less  protracted  convalescence.    The  most  serious  com- 

Dalions  are  extension  of  the  disease  and  later  sterility.  Rest  in 
and  intrauterine  irrigation,  followed  by  tho  introduction  of 
iodoform  pencils  into  the  uterine  cavity,  should  be  resorted  to, 
while  pain  is  relieved  by  hot  fomentations  and  sitz  baths.  Chronic 
endometritis  may  be  the  sequela  of  the  acute  form,  or  may  be  septic 
in  origin,  or  the  result  of  chronic  congestion,  acute  retroAcction  or 
subinvdutton  following  delivery  or  abortion.  The  varieties  are 
glandular,  interstitial,  hacmorrhagic  and  senile.  The  symptoms  are 
disturbance  of  the  menstrual  function,  headache,  pain  and  pelvic 
discomfort,  and  more  or  less  profuse  thick  Icucorrhoeal  disckarge. 
The  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health,  with  suit- 
able laxatives  and  local  injections,  and  in  obstinate  cases  curettage 
is  the  most  effectual  mcusure.  The  disease  is  frequently  assocbted 
with  adenomatous  disease  of  the  cervix,  formerly  called  erosion. 
In  this  disease  there  is  a  new  formation  of  glandular  elements,  which 
enlarge  and  multiply,  forming  a  soft  velvety  areola  dotted  with  pink 
spots.  This. was  formerly  erroneously  termed  ulceration.  The 
cause  is  unknown.  It  occurs  in  virgins  as  well  as  in  mothers,  but 
it  often  accompanies  lacerations  of  tnc  cervix.  The  symptoms  arc 
indefinite  pain  and  leucorrhoea.  The  condition  is  visible  on  inspec- 
tion with  a  speculum.  The  treatment  is  swabbing  with  iodized 
phenol  or  curettage.  The  body  of  tjie  uterus  may  also  be  the  seat  of 
adenomatous  disease.  Tuberculosis  may  attack  the  uterus;  this 
usually  forms  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis. 

(e)  New  Growths  in  the  Uterus. — The  uterus  is  the  most  common 
teat  of  new  growths.  From  the  researches  of  von  Gurlt,  compiled 
from  the  Vienna  Hospital  Reports,  embracing  15,880  cases  of  tumour, 
females  exceed  males  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  three,  and  of  this 
large  majority  uterine  growths  account  for  35  % .  When  wc  consider 
its  periodic  monthly  engorgements  and  the  alternate  hypertrophy 
and  involution  it  undergoes  in  connexion  with  pregnancy,  we  can 
anticipate  the  special  proneness  of  the  uterus  to  new  growths. 
Tumours  of  the  uterus  are  divided  into  benign  and  malignant. 
The  benign  tumours  known  as  fibroids  or  myomata  arc  very  common. 
They  are  stated  by  Bayle  to  occur  in  20  %  of  women  over  35  years  of 
age,  but  happily  in  a  great  number  of  cases  they  are  small  and  give 
rise  to  no  symptoms.  They  are  definitely  associated  with  the  period 
of  sexual  activity  and  occur  more  frequently  in  married  women  than 
in  single,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  (Winckel).  It  isdoubtful  if 
they  ever  originate  after  the  menooause.  Indeed  if  uncomplicated 
by  changes  in  them  they  share  in  tne  general  atrophy  of  the  sexual 
ofgans  which  then  takes  place.  They  are  divided  according  to  their 
position  in  the  tissues  into  intramural,  subserous  and  suomucous 
(the  last  when  it  has  a  pedtcte  forms  a  polypus),  or  as  to  the  part  of 
the  uterus  in  which  they  develop  into  fibroids  of  the  oervtx  and 
fibroids  of  the  body.  Intramural  and  submucous  fibroids  give 
rise  to  haemorrhage.  The  menses  may  be  so  increased  that  the 
patient  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  haemorrhage.  The  pressure  of  the 
growth  may  cause  dysmenorrhoea,  or  pressure  on  the  bladder  and 
rectum  may  cause  dysoria,  rctentk>n  or  rectal  tenesmus.  The 
tttcrus  may  be  displaced  by  the  weight  of  the  tumour.    Secondary 


changes  take  place  in  fibroids,  such  as  mucotis  degeneration,  fatty 
metamorphosis,  calcification,  septic  Infection  (sloughing  fibroid)  and 
malignant  (sarcomatous)  degeneration. 

The  modes  in  which  fibroids  imperil  life  are  haemorrhage  (the 
commonest  of  all),  septic  infection,  whkh  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous, impaction  when  it  fits  the  true  pelvis  10  tightly  tlttt  the  tumour 
cannot  rise,  twisting  of  the  pedicle  by  rotation,  leading  to  sloughii^ 
and  intestinal  and  urinary  obstruction.  When  fibroids  are  compli- 
cated by  pregnancy,  impaction  and  consequent  abortion  may  take 
place,  or  a  cervical  myoma  may  offer  a  mechanical  obstacle  to 
delivery  or  lead  to  serious  post  partem  haemorrhage.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  fibroids  various  drugs  (ergot,  hamametis,  hydrastts  cana- 
densis) may  be  tried  to  control  the  haemorrhage,  and  repose  and  the 
injection  01  hot  water  (120*  F.)  are  sometimes  successful,  together 
with  elcctrkal  treatment.  Surgical  measures  are  needed,  however,  in 
severe  recurrent  haemorrhage,  intestinal  obstruction,  skiughins  and 
the  co-existence  of  pregnancy.  An  endeavour  must  be  made  if 
possible  to  enucleate  tne  fibroid,  or  hysterectomy  (removal  of  the 
uterus)  may  be  required.  The  operation  of  removal  of  the  ovaries 
to  precipitate  the  menopause  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

(f)  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Uterus. — ^The  varieties  of  nuiligiiant 
disease  met  with  in  the  uterus  are  sarcoma,  carcinoma  atad  chorion- 
epithelioma  malignum.  Sarcomata  may  occur  in  the  body  and  in  the 
nock.  They  occur  at  an  earlier  age  than  caicinomata.  Marked 
enlargement  and  haemorrfaai^  are  the  symptoms.  The  dtfferential 
diagnosis  b  microscopic  Extirpation  of  the  uterus  is  the  ooly 
chance  of  prolonging  life.  The  age  at  which  women  are  most  subjact 
to  carcinoma  (cancer)  of  the  uterus  is  towards  the  decline  of  sexual 
life.  Of  3385  collected  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  1 169  occurred 
between  40  and  50,  and  856  between  50  and  6a  In  eontradistinctioo 
to  fibroid  tumours  it  frequently  arises  after  the  menopause.  It  may 
be  divided  into  cancer  of  the  body  and  cancer  of  the  neck  (cervix). 
Cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
women  who  have  been  pregnant  (Bland-Sutton).  Predisposing  causes 
may  be  injuries  during  delivery.  The  symptoms  which  induce  womea 
to  seek  medical  aid  are  haemorrhage,  foetid  discharge,  and  later  pain 
•and  cachexia.  An  unfortunate  belief  amongst  the  public  timt  the 
menopause  is  associated  with  irregular  bleeding^  and  ofifenstve  dis- 
charges has  prevented  many  women  from  seeking  medical  advice 
until  too  late.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  understood  that  cancer  of 
the  cervix  is  in  its  eariy  stages  a  purely  local  disease,  and  if  removed 
in  this  stage  usually  results  in  cure,  so  important  is  tho  recognitioa 
of  this  fact  in  the  saving  of  human  life  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  April  1909  the  council  isMicd  for 
publication  a  special  appeal  to  medical  practitloaen,  nddtrivcs  and 
nurses,  and  directed  it  to  be  published  in  British  and  coloaial  medical 
and  nursing  journals.  It  will  be  useful  to  ouote  here  a  part  of  the 
appeal  directed  to  midwives  and  nurses:  *  CsMoer  may  occur. at 
any  age  and  in  a  woman  who  looks  quite  well,  and  who  mav  have'no 
pain,  no  wasting,  no  foul  discharge  and  no  profuse  bleeding.  To 
wait  for  pain,  wasting,  foul  discharge  or  profuse  bleeding  is  to  thraw 
away  the  chance  of  successful  treatment.  The  early  symptoms  of 
cancer  of  the  womb  arc : — (i )  bleeding  which  occurs  after  the  change 
of  life,  (3)  bleeding  after  sexual  intercourse  or  after  a  vaginal  douche, 
(3)  bleeding,  slight  or  abundant,  even  in  young  women,  if  oocorring 
between  the  usual  monthly  periods,  and  especially  whcnacoompaniea 
by  a  bad-smelling  or  watery  blood«tinged  discharge,  (4)  thin  watery 
discharge  occurring  at  any  age."  On  examination  the  cervix 
presents  certain  characteristic  signs,  though  these  may  be  modified 
according  to  the  variety  of  cancer  present.  Hard  nodules  or  definite 
loss  of  substance,  extreme  friability  and  bleeding  after  slight  manipu- 
lation, are  suspicious.  Epithelial  cancer  of  the  cervix  ma^  assume 
a  proliferating  ulcerative  type,  forming  the  well- known  "  cauitflower" 
excrescence.  The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  is  free  removal 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Cancer  of  the  body  of  the  Dtcrus 
is  rare  before  the  45th  year.  It  is  roost  frequent  at  or  subsequent  to 
the  menopause.  The  majority  of  the  patients  are  nulliparae  (Bland- 
Sutton).  The  signs  are  fitful  haemorrhages  after  the  menopause, 
followed  by  profuse  and  offensive  discharges.  The  atema  on  ex- 
amination often  feels  enlaiged.  The  diagnosis  being  made,  fayater* 
ectomy  (removal  of  the  uterus)  is  the  only  treatment.  Cancer  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus  may  complicate  fibroids.  Chorion«epitbelionia 
malignum  (dcciduoma)  was  first  described  in  1889  by  Sfingcr  and 
Pfciner.  It  is  a  malignant  disease  presenting  microscopic  characters 
resembling  decidual  tissue.    It  occurs  in  connexion  with  recent 

Q nancy,  and  particulariy  with  the  variety  of  abortion  termed 
itid  mole,  in  many  cases  it  destroys  life  with  a  rapidity  un- 
equalled by  any  other  land  of  growth.  It  <^oickly  ulcorates  and 
infiltrates  the  uterine  tissues,  forming  metastatic  growths  in  the  lung 
and  vagina.  Clinically  it  is  recognized  by  the  occurrence  after 
pregnancy  of  violent  haemorrhages,  progressive  cachexia  and  fever 
with  rigors.  Recent  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  chorion- 
epithelioma  being  the  result  of  pathological  changes  in  the  lutein 
tissue  of  the  ovary.  The  ^wth  is  usually  primary  in  the  uterus, 
but  may  be  so  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  in  the  vagina.  A  few  cases 
have  been  recorded  unconnected  with  pregnancy.  The  virulcoce  of 
chorion<epithclioma  varies,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
immediate  removal  of  the  primary  growth  along  unth  the  affected 
organ  is  the  only  treatment. 
Diseases  of  the  FaUepicM  Tvhes.—^lhc  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts 
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•re  Ittblft  to  iadamiMtory  •fffctioiii»-  tuberculosis,  lafcomata. 
cancer,  chorion-epithelioma  and  tubal  pregnancy.  Salpingitis 
(inflammation  of  tne  oviducts)  is  nearly  always  secondaiy  to  septic 
infection  of  the  genital  tract.  The  chief  canses  arc  septic  efidome- 
tritis  foUoving  labour  or  abortion,  faagreoe  of  a  myoma,  gonorrhoea, 
tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the  uterus;  it  sometimes  follows  the 
specific  fevers.  When  the  pus  escapes  from  the  tubes  into  the  coclom 
it  sets  up  peMc  peritonitis.  When  the  inflammation  is  adjacent  to 
the  ostium  it  leads  to  the  matting  together  oi  the  tubal  fimbriae  and 
gtues  them  to  an  adjacent  organ.  This  seals  the  ostium.  The 
occluded  tube  may  now  ha^'e  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  it  fpyosal- 
pinx).  When  in  consequence  of  tlie  sealing  of  the  ostium  the  tube 
becomes  distended  with  serous  fluid  it  is  termed  hydrosalpinx. 
Haematosalptnx  is  a  term  applied  to  the  non-gravid  tube  distended 
with  blood;  later  the  tubea  may  become  sclerosed.  Acute  septic 
aalpinntis  is  ushered  in  by  a  rigor,  the  temperature  rising  to  103*. 
104*  P.«  with  severe  pam  and  constitutional  disturbance.  Toe 
symptoms  may  become  mei]gcd  in  those  of  general  peritonitis.  In 
chronic  disease  there  is  a  hi^toiv  of  puerperal  trouble  followed  by 
sterility,  with  excessive  and  poinral  menstruation.  Acute  sslpin^tts 
nequircs  absolute  rest,  opium  suppositories  and  hot  fomentations. 
With  uhgent  symptoms  removal  of  the  inflamed  adnexa  must  be 
resorted  to.  Chronic  salpingitis  often  renders  a  woman  an  invalid. 
Permanent  relief  can  only  he  afi'orded  by  surgical  intervention. 
Tuberculoua  salpingitis  is  usually  secondary  to  other  tuberculous 
infection*.  The  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  the  seat  of  malignant 
disease.  This  is  rarely  primary.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  tubal^  pregnancy  (or  ectopic 

gestatk>n).  It  is  now  known  that  fertilization  of  the  human  ovum 
y  the  spermatosoon  may  take  place  even  when  the  ovum  is  in  its 
follicki  in  the  ovary,  for  ooqierms  have  been  found  in  the  ovary  and 
Fallopian  tubn  as  well  as  in  the  uterus.  Belief  in  ovarian  pregnancy 
is  of  old  standing,  and  had  been  regarded  as  |x>ssible  but  unproved, 
no  due  of  an  early  embryo  in  its  membt^ncs  in  the  sac  of  an  ovary 
being  forthcoming,  until  the  lemarkable  case  published  by  Dr 
Catherine  van  Tussenboek  of  Amsterdam  in  1899  (Biand-Sutton). 
Tubal  pregnancy  is  most  frequent  in  the  left  tube;  it  sometimes 
complicates  uterine  pregnancy;  rarely  both  tubes  are  pregnant. 
When  the  oosperm  looges  in  the  ampulla  or  isthmus  it  is  called  tubal 
gestation;  when  it  is  retained  in  the  portion  traversing  the  uterine 
wall  it  is  called  tubo«uterine  gestation.  Wherever  the  fertilind  ovum 
remains  and  implants  its  villi  the  tube  becomes  turgid  and  swollen, 
and  the  abdominal  ostium  gradually  closes.  The  ovum  in  this 
situation  is  liable  to  apoplexy,  forming  tubal  mole.  When  the 
abdominal  ostium  remains  pervious  the  ovum  may  escape  into  the 
coehnnic  cavity  (tubal  abortion):  death  from  shock  and  haemorr- 
hage Into  the  abdominal  cavity  may  result.  When  neither  of  these 
occurrences  has  taken  pbcc  the  ovum  continues  to  grow  inside  the 
tube,  the  rupture  of  the  distended  tube  usually  taking  place  between 
the  sixth  and  the  tenth  week.  The  rupture  of  the  tube  may  be 
intraperitoneal  or  extraperitoncaL  The  danger  is  death  from 
haemorrhage  occurring  during  the  rupture,  or  adhesions  may  form, 
the  retained  blood  forming  a  haematocele.  The  ovum  may  be  de- 
stroyed or  may  continue  to  develop.  In  rare  cases  rupture  may  not 
occur,  the  tube  bulging  into  the  peritoneal  ravity;  and  the  foetus 
may  break  through  the  membranes  and  lie  free  among  the  intestines, 
where  it  may  die,  becoming  encysted  or  calcified.  The  tubal  placenta 
possesses  foetal  structures,  the  true  decidua  forming  in  the  uterus. 
The  signs  suggestive  of  tubal  pregnancy  before  rupture  are  missed 
periods,  pelvic  pains  and  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  tube.  When 
rupture  takes  place  it  is  attended  in  both  varieties  with  sudden  and 
severe  pain  and  more  or  less  marked  collapse,  and  a  tumour  mayor 
may  not  be  felt  according  to  the  situation  of  the  rupture.    There  is  a 

feneral  "  feeling  of  something  having  given  way."  If  diagnosed 
efore  rupture,  the  sac  must  be  removed  by  abdominal  section.  In 
intraperitoneal  rupture  immediate  operation  affords  the  only  chance 
of  saving  life.  In  extraperitoneal  rupture  the  foetus  may  occasion- 
ally remain  alive  until  full  term  and  be  rescued  by  abdominal  section, 
if  the  condition  is  recognized,  or  a  false  labour  may  take  pbce, 
accompanied  by  death  of  the  foetus. 

Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  a$ul  PanmininR.-— The  ovaries  undergo 
strikii^  changes  at  puberty,  and  again  at  the  menopause,  after  which 
there  is  a  gradual  shrinkage.  One  or  both  may  be  absent  or  mal- 
formed, or  they  ^  are  subject  to  displacements,  being  either  un- 
descended, contained  in  a  hernia  or  prolapsed.  Either  of  these 
conditions,  if  a  source  of  pain,  may  necessitate  their  removaL  The 
ovary  is  also  subject  to  haemorrhage  or  apoplexy.  Acute  inflam- 
mations (odpborites)  are  constantly  associated  with  salpingitis  or 
other  septic  conditions  of  the  /genital  tract  or  with  an  attack  of 
mumps.  The  relation  of  oophoritis  to  mumps  is  at  present  unknown. 
Acute  oophoritis  tnay  culminate  in  abscess  but  more  usually 
adhesions  are  formed.  The  surgical  treatment  is  that  of  pyosalpinx. 
Chronic  inflammation  may  follow  acute  or  be  conse<^uent  on  pelvic 
cellulitis.  Its  constant  features  are  more  or  less  pain  followed  by 
sterility.  The  ovary  may  be  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  which  19 
generally  secondary  to  other  lesions.  Suppuration  and  abscess  of 
the  ovary  also  occur.  Perioophoritis,  or  chronic  inflammation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  may  also  involve  the  gland.  The  cause  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  ovaries  is  unknown,  though  it  may  be  associated  with 
cirrhotic  liver.    The  change  a  miet  with  in  women  between  ao  and 


JO  years  of  age.  the  ovaries  betng^in  a  shrunken,  har^  wrinkled  con- 
dition. Under  ovarian  neuralgia  arc  grouped  indefinite  painful 
symptoms  occurring  frequently  in  neurotic  and  alcoholic  subjects, 
and  often  worse  dunng  menstruation.  The  treatment,  whether  local 
or  operative,  is  usually  unsatisfactory.  The  ovary  is  frequently  the 
scat  of  tumours,  dermoids  and  cysts.  Cysts  may  be  siniple,  unilocular 
or  multilocular,  and  may  attain  an  enormous  size.  The  largest  on 
record  was  removed  by  Dr  Elizabeth  Reifsnyder  of  Shanghai,  and 
contained  too  litres  of  fluid,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Tnc  opera- 
tion is  termed  ovariotomy.  Dermoid  cysts  containing  skin,  bones, 
teeth  and  hair,  are  of  frequont  growth  in  the  ovary,  and  have  attained 
the  weight  of  from  20  to  40  kilogrammes.  In  One  caso  a  girl  weighed 
37  kilogrammes  and  her  tumour  44  kilogrammes  (Kcm).  Papillo- 
matous cysts  also  occur  In  the  ovary,  rarovarian  and  Gftrtnerian 
cysts  are  found,  and  adenomata  form  ao%  of  all  otvarian  cysts. 
Occasionally  the  tunic  ofpcritoncum  surrounding  the  ovaxy  becomes 
distended  with  serous  fluid.  This  is  termed  ovarian  hydrocele. 
Ovarian  fibroids  occur,  and  malignant  disease  (sarcoma  and  cardn- 
oma)  is  fairly  frequent,  safcoma  being  the  most  usual  ovarian  tumour 
occurring  bdTore  puberty.  Carcinoma  of  the  ovary  is  rarely  primary, 
but  it  is  a  common  situation  for  secondary  cancer  to  that  oJF  the 
breast,  ^ll-bladdcr  or  gastro-intestinal  tract.  The  treatment  of  all 
rapidly-growing  tumours  of  the  ovary  is  removal. 

Diseases  of  the  PeMc  Peritoneum  and  Connective  Tissuer-^V/omen 
are  excessively  liable  to  peritoneal  infections^  (i)  Septic  infection 
often  follows  acute  salpingitis  and  may  give  rise  to  pelvic  peritonitis 
(perimetritis),  which  may  be  adhesive,  serous  or  purulent.  It  may 
follow  the  rupture  of  ovarian  or  dermoid  cysts,  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  extra  uterine  pregnancy  or  extension  from  pyosalpinic  The 
symptoms  are  severe  pain,  fever.  103"  F.  and  higher,  marlced  consti- 
tutional disturbances,  vomiting^,  restlessness,  even  delirium.  The 
abdomen  is  fixed  and  tympanitic.     Its  results  arc  the  formation  of 


place  in  the  peritoneum  in  conncxk>n  with  other  malignant  growths. 
(3)  Hydroperitoncum,  a  collection  of  free  fluid  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  may  be  due  to  tumours  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  (4)  Pelvic  cellulitis  (parametritis) 
signifies  the  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the  folds 
oithe  broad  ligament  (mesomctrium).  The  general  causes  are  septic 
changes  following  abortion,  delivery  at  term  Tcspecially  instrumental 
delivery),  following  operations  on  the  uterus  or  salpingitis.  The 
symptoms  are  chill  followed  by  severe  intrapelvic  pain  and  tension, 
fever  too**  to  102°  F.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting;  diarrhoea, 
rectal  tenseness  and  dysuria.  If  consequent  on  parturition  the 
lochia  cease  or  become  ofTcnsive.  On  examination  there  is  tender- 
ness and  swelling  in  one  flank  and  the  uterus  becomes  fixed  and 
immovable  in  the  exudate  as  if  embedded  in  plaster  of  Plaris.  The 
illness  may  go  to  resolution  if  treated. by  rest,  opium,  hot  stupes  or 
iccbags  and  glycerine  tan: pons,  or  mayjgo  on  to  suppuration  forming 
pelvic  abscess,  which  signifies  a  collection  of  piis  between  the  layers 
of  the  broad  ligament.  The  pus  in  a  ^Ivic  abscess  may  point  and 
escape  through  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  rectum 'or  bladder.  It 
occasionally  points  in  the  groin.  If  the  pus  can  be  localized  an 
incision  should  be  made  and  tho  abscess  drained.  The  tumours 
which  arise  in  the  broad  ligament  arc  haematocele,  solid  tumours  (as 
myomata.  lipomata  and  sarcomata),  and  echiiraococcus  colonies 
(hydatids). 

BiBLiocRAruY.— Albutt,  Playfair  and  Eden,  System  of  Gynae- 
cology (1006);  McNaughton  JoQcs.  Manual  of  Diseases  of  Women 
(1904);  Bland-Sutton  and  (Tiles.  Diseases  of  Women  (1906);  C. 
trockycr.  "  Lutein  Cysts  in  association  with  Chorio-Epithelioma," 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  (January,  1905) ;  W.  Stewart 
McKay,  History  of  Ancient  Gynaeccioiy;  Hart  and  Barbour,  Diseases 
of  Women;  Howard  Kelly,  Operative  Cvnaecalogy,        (H.  L.  H.) 

GYttNGYdSI.  ISTVAN  (Stephen]  (1620-1704),  Hungarian 

poet,  was  bom  of  poor  but  noble  parents  in  1620.    His  abilities 

early  attracted  the  notice  of  Count  Fcrencz  Wcssel^nyi,  who  in 

1640  appointed  him  to  a  post  of  confidence  in  FUlek  castle.    Here 

he  remained  till  1653,  when  he  married  and  became  an  assessor 

of  the  judicial  board.    In  1681  he  was  elected  as  a  representative 

of  his  county  at  the  diet  held  at  Soprony  (Oedcnburg).    From 

1 686  to  1693,  and  again  from  1700  to  his  death  in  1704,  he  was 

deputy  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Gdmor.    Of  his  literary 

works  the  most  famous  is  the  epic  poem  Alurdnyi  Veuits  (Caschau, 

1664),  in  honour  of  his  benefactor's  wife  Maria  SzCcsi*  the  heroine 

of  Mur&ny.    Among  his  later  productions  the  best  known  arc 

Rfizsa-Koszorikf  or  Rosc-Wrealh  (1690),  Keminy-Jdnos  (1693), 

Cu^idd  (169s).  Palinodia  (1695)  and  Chariklia  (1^00). 

The  earliest  edition  of  his  collected  poetical  works  is  by  Duconics 
(Prcssburg  and  Ptst,  1796);  the  best  modem  selection  is  that  of 
Toldy,  entitled  Gy9nty6si  Istvdn  vdlotaloU  poSlai  mwmkdi  (Select 
poetical  works  of  Stephen  CyOngyosi,  3  vols.,  1 864-1 865). 

OYftR  (Ger.  Raab),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of 

the  same  name,  68  m.  W.  of  Budapest  by  raiL    Pof^  (t^oe) 
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'7>758-  It  is  stuftted  at  the  oonflaence  of  the  Raab  with  the 
Danube,  and  is  composed  of  the  inner  town  and  three  suburbs. 
Gyor  is  a  well-built  town,  a^d  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  Amongst  its  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  12th  century,  and  rebuilt  in  1639-1654;  the 
bishop's  palace;  the  town  hall;  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  priests  and  several  churches.  There  are  manufactures  of 
cloth,  machinery  and  tobacco,  and  an  active  trade  in  grain  and 
horses.  Twenty  miles  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  the  town  is  situated 
Csorna,  a  village  with  a  Prcmonstratensian  abbcy»  whoSe  archives 
contain  numerous  valuable  historical  documents. 

Gy6r  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Hungary  and  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Arabona.  It  was  already  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  loth  century,  and  its  bishopric  was  created 
in  the  xxth  century.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  town  which 
resisted  successfully  the  attacks  of  the  Turics,  into  whose  hands 
it  fell  by  treachery  in  ISOA*  hut  they  retained  possession  of  It 
only  for  four  years.  Montccucculi  made  Gyor  a  first-class 
fortress,  and  it  remained  so  until  1783,  when  it  was  abandoned. 
At  the  bepnning  of  the  19th  century,  the  fortifications  were 
re-erected,  but  were  easily  taken  by  the  French  in  1809,  and 
were  again  stormed  by  the  Austrians  on  the  2SQ1  of  June  1S49. 

About  zi  m.  S.£.  of  Gyor  on  a  spur  of  the  Bokony  Forest 
lies  the  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  Pannonhalma  (Ger.  St 
Mariinsberg;  Lat.  Mons  Sancti  Martini),  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  abbeys  of  Hungary.  It  was  founded  by  King  St 
Stephen,  and  the  original  deed  from  zoox  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  abbey.  The  present  building  is  a  block  of 
palaces,  containing  a  beautiful  church,  some  of  its  parts  dating 
from  the  12th  century,  and  lies  on  a  hill  1200  ft.  high.  The 
church  has  a  tower  130  ft.  high.  In  the  convent  there  are  a 
seminary  for  priests,  a  normal  school,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
library  of  120,000  vols.  The  chief  abbot  has  the  rank  of  a 
bishop,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  tlie  Hungarian 
parliament,  while  in  spiritual  matters  he  is  subordinate  immedi- 
ately to  the  Roman  curia. 

GYP,  the  pen  name  of  Sibyile  Gabrielle  Marie  Antoinette 
RlQtTETi  DE  MirabeaV,  Comtcsse  de  Martcl  dc  Janvillc  (1850- 
)  French  writer,  who  was  bom  at  the  ch&tcau  of  Koctsal  in 
the  Morbihan.  Her  father,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  vicomtc 
de  Mirabeau  and  great-nephew  of  the  orator,  served  in  the  Papal 
Zouaves,  and  died  during  the  campaign  of  x86o.  Her  mother, 
the  comtesse  de  Mirabeau,  in  addition  to  some  graver  composi- 
tions, contributed  to  the  Figaro  and  the  Vic  parisicnne,  under 
various  pseudonyms,  papers  in  the  manner  successfully  developed 
by  her  daughter.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Gyp  "  Madame 
de  Martcl,  who  was  married  in  1869,  sent  to  the  Vic  parisieiine, 
and  later  to  the  Renic  dcs  deux  mondcs,  a  brge  number  of  social 
sketches  and  dialogues,  afterwards  reprinted  in  volumes.  Her 
later  work  includes  stories  of  a  more  formal  sort,  essentially 
differing  but  little  from  the  shorter  studies.  The  following  list 
includes  some  <^  the  best  known  of  Madame  de  Martel%  publica- 
tions, nearly  seventy  in  number:  Petit  Bob  (1882);  Autoitr  du 
nariage  (1883);  Cc  que  Jcntmc  veui  (1883);  Lc  Monde  d 
c6te  (1884),  Sans  voiles  (1885);  Autottr  du  divorce  (1886); 
Dans  ie  train  (1886);  Mademoiselle  Loulou  (18S8);  Bob  au  salon 
(1888-X889);  V Education  d*un  prince  (1890);  Passiondlc 
(1891);  Ohf!  la  grande  vie  (1891);  Une  Election  d  Tigre-sur-mer 
(1890),  an  account  of  "  Gyp's "  experiences  in  support  of  a 
Boxdangist  candidate;  Mariage  citil  (Z892);  Ces  bans  docteurs 
(1892);  Du  kaut  en  bas  (1893);  Mariage  de  chiffon  (1894); 
Leurs  dmes  (1895);  Le  Cctm  d'Ariane  (1895);  Le  Bonhcur  de 
Cinette  (1896);  Totote  (X897);  Lune  de  mid  (1S98);  Israel 
(1898);  VEntrevue  (1899);  Le  Pays  dcs  champs  (1900);  Trap  de 
chic  (1900);  Le  Priquet  (1901);  La  Fie  (1902);  Un  Mariage  chic 
(1903);  Un  Minage  dernier  cri  (1903);  Maman  (1904);  Le 
Casur  de  Pierrette  (1905).  From  the  first  "  Gyp,"  writing  of  a 
society  to  which  she  belonged,  displayed  all  the  qualities  which 
have  given  her  a  distinct,  if  not  pre-eminent,  position  among 
writera  of  ber  class.  Those  qualities  included  an  intense  faculty 
of  obscrvatfon,  much  skill  in  innoeado,  a  mordant  wit  combined 
( with  80B»e  breadth  of  humoar»  ofid  a  sioguiar  power  oL  mimaUng 


ordinary  dialogues  without  destroying  the  appesranceel  resfitjr. 
Her  Parisian  types  of  *he  spoiled  child,  of  the  precocious  school- 
girl,  of  the  young  bride,  and  of  various  masculine  figures  ia  the 
gay  world,  have  become  almost  classical,  and  may  probabfy 
survive  as  faithful  pictures  of  luxurious  mannera  in  the  iptb 
century.  Some  later  productions,  inspired  by  a  violent  aoti- 
Semitic  and  Nationalist  bias,  deserve  Ul4e  consideration.  Aa 
earlier  attempt  to  dramatize  Autaur  du  ftuuriage  waa  a  failate, 
not  owing  to  the  audacities  which  it  shares  with  most  of  its 
author's  works,  but  from  lack  of  cohesion  and  Incident.  Mote 
successful  was  Mademoiselle  £ve  (189$),  but  indeed  "Gyp's" 
successes  are  all  achieved  without  a  trace  of  dramatic  (aatlly. 
In  1901  Madame  de  Martel  furnished  a  sensational  Inddeot  in  the 
Nationalist  campaign  during  the  municipal  elections  in  Paris. 
She  was  said  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  kidnapping  outrage 
or  piece  of  horseplay  provoked  by  her  political  attitude,  but 
though  a  most  circumstantial  account  of  the  outrages  committed 
on  her  and  of  her  adventurous  escape  was  publidied,  the  afair 
was  never  clearly  exptlained  or  verified. 

QYPSUM,  a  common  mineral  consisting  of  hydrous  cakiuD 
sulphate,  named  from  the  Gr.  yO^,  a  word  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus  to  denote  not  only  the  raw  mineral  but  also  the  pro- 
duct of  its  calcination,  which  was  employed  in  andcnt  tines,  as 
it  still  is,  aa  a  pkister.  When  crystallized,  gypsnm  is  often  called 
selenitc,  the  aehiplnp  of  Diosoorides,  so  named  from  at\^, 
"  the  moon,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  soft  moon-like  reflection 
of  light  from  some  of  its  faces,  or,  according  to  a  legend,  because 
it  is  found  at  night  when  the  moon  is  <m  the  increase.  The 
granular,  marble-like  gypaum  is  termed  alabaster  (q.t.). 

Gypsum  crystallizes  in  the  monodinic  system,  the  habit  of  the 
crystals  being  usually  either  prismatic  or  tabular;  in  the  Utter 
case  the  broad  planes  are  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cItncpiiiBCoid. 
The  crystals  may  become  lenticular  by  curvature  of  certaia 
faces.  In  the  characteristic  type  represented  in  fig.  i,  /  repre- 
sents the  prism,  /  the  hcmi-pyramid  and  P  the  dinopinacoid. 
Twins  arc  common,  as  in 
fig.  2,  forming  in  some  cases 
arrow-headed  and  swallow- 
tailed  crystals.  Cleavage  is 
perfect  parallel  to  the  dino* 
pinacoid,  yielding  thin  plates, 
often  diamond-shaped,  with 
pearly  lustre;  these  flakes 
are  usually  flexible,  but  may 
be  brittle,  as  in  the  gypsum 
of  Montmartre.  Two  other 
cleavages  arc  recognized,  but 
they  are  imperfect.  Crystals 
of   gypsum,   when   occurring 

in  day,  may  enclose  much  muddy  matter;  in  other  cases  1 
large  proportion  of  sand  may  be  mechanically  entangled  in 
the  crystals  without  serious  disturbance  of  form;  whilst 
cerUin  crystals  occasionally  enclose  cavities  with  liquid  and 
an  air-bubble.  Gypsum  not  infrequently  becomes  fibrous. 
This  variety  occurs  in  veins,  often  running  through  gypseous 
marls,  with  the  fibres  disposed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  vein.  Such  gypsum  when  cut  and  polished  has  a  pearly 
opalescence,  or  satiny  sheen,  whence  it  is  called  satin-spar  (ft ). 

Gypsum  is  so  soft  as  to  be  scratched  even  by  the  finger-nail 
(H«  i-s  to  2).  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2-3,  The  mineral  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  one  part  of  gypsum  being  soluble, 
according  to  G.  K.  Cameron,  in  37*  parts  of  pure  water  at  26'  C. 
Waters  percolating  through  gypseous  strata,  like  the  Keuper 
maris,  dissolve  the  calcium  sulphate  and  thus  become  per- 
manently hard  or  "  selenitic."  Such  water  has  special  value  for 
brewing  pale  ale,  and  the  water  used  by  the  Burton  breweries  is 
of  this  character;  hence  the  artificial  dissolving  of  gypsum  in 
water  for  brewing  purposes  is  known  as  *'  burtoniration. 
Deposits  of  gypsum  arc  formed  in  boilers  using  sdcnilic  wattf. 

Pure  gypsum  Is  colourless  or  white,  but  it  is  often  tinted, 
especially  in  the  alabaster  variety,  grey,  yellow  or  pink.  Gyjwuin 
crystaUim  with  two  laolccuics  of  water,  equal-to  about  21  /•  by 
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wWt,  <wd  CDMtquntl;  bu  tliefonBuhi  C>SOt-2BiO.  By ' 
■BpoHin  10  lUoBg  hut  all  tbe  mto  ■mty  be  npcUed,  ind  the 
nbituice  Ibco  hu  the  campasilian  of  (ihydljU  U.f-)-  Wbcn 
die  cildsuion,  bonva,  u  conducied  it  well  a  umpcnture 
ilut  only  about  ji%  ol  the  •riler  ii  Ind.  it  yiekb  a  nhite 
pulvenikot  cubotAOcf,  Iuujwd  u  "  plistei  of  Puii,"  whkh  vi*y 
readily  b*  uwed  lo  RcoiDbiDe  wiili  wuei,  lormiif!  a  hud 
cement.  The  gypsum  quiniei  of  Montmutie,  in  Ibe  tutth  oI 
Pub.  were  worked  in  Teniiry  strata,  rich  in  keailj.  CyjHum  ii 
largely  quarried  in  England  for  eonveraon  into  plaster  ol  Purij, 
whence  it  Es  somMimcs  known  u  "  plaster  itone,"  ud  lioce 
much  a  sent  to  the  Slaftordfihirv  pottctin  for  EtultiDf  voulds  \i 
■  abn  termed  "  pMtei'i  Uone."  Tbe  dnel  mikiiigs  are  in  the 
Kmper  matli  Dear  Newark  in  Notlinghanuhire,  Fauld  rn 
Suffocdihin  and  CheUailon  in  Derbyshire.  It  Isalso  wotkcd  ia 
Peimias  b«di  In  Cumberland  and  WenmorLmd,  and  in  PutbecL 
ttrata  neu  Batlte  in  Smsei. 

Gypsum  Irequmlly  occurs  in  issoditioa  with  Mck-salt,  bavlne 
been  deposited  in  shallon  basins  tit  salt  water.  Mucb  ot  Ibe 
c^cium  in  scs-water  edsU  ax  tuliJute;  and  on  evapoiatioD  of  I, 
drop  of  sea-water  under  the  micttncope  this  sulphate  is  depoiLled 
■a  adcoiar  crystals  of  gyraum.  In  tah-lagoonv  the  deposltnn 
of  the  gypsum  is  piebnbEy  effected  in  most  cases  by  metuu  of 
microorganisms.  WatenconlaicungsuIphuiFtted  hydrogen,  on 
crposuie  to  theairin  the  presence  of  limestone,  may  yield  gypsum 

calchim  carbonate,  la  volcanic  districts  gypsum  is  produced  by 
[he  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  resulting  from  tbe  oiidation  of 

and  augite,  in  the  ixriciidc  racks:  hence  gypsum  is  conunon 
sroand '  soUatsras.  Again,  by  tbe  oiidaiiou  of  irou-pytiics 
and  the  action  of  the  nsultiog  tulpbuiic  acid  on  Uncslone  or 
OD  sheila,  gypium  nu^'  be  fanned;  Hbettce  ita  otigis  in  most 
d^a.  Gypsum  b  also  fonned  bi  some  cases  by  the  hydration  of 
anhydrite,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  an  increase  ot 
Tohiae  to  the  eilent  of  about  60%.  Conversely  gypsum  may, 
under  rvrtajn  conditions,  be  dehydrated  or  reduced  toanbydrilc. 
Some  of  the  largest  known  crystals  of  selcnite  bave  been  found 
In  sonthcru  Utah,  where  they  occur  in  huge  geoda,  Or  ciysial- 
Bned  cavities,  In  dcpouts  from  the  old  salt-laLes.  Fine  crystals, 
■ometimea  carlously  beni,  occur  Is  the  Peimiui  rocks  ol  Fiied- 
ricbroda,  nr^r  Cnttia,  wbeta  there  is  a  grotto  called  tbe  Maiien- 
gtashOhtc.  cbse  toRheinhardsbmnn.  Manyol  the  best  localities 
for  lelenlte  air  lo  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (orpiation  (Trias  and 
Permian),  noUbly  Ibe  sak-minea  oi  IlaU  aad  Hailein,  near 
Sillburg,  Biul  of  Bel  in  Switzerland.  Eicellenl  CTjsIals.  usually 
of  a  brownish  colour  arranged  in  groups,  are  often  found  in  the 
btine-chambera  and  the  launders  used  in  salt-woEks.  Sclcnjie 
also  occurs  in  £ne  ciystala  in  the  sulphur-bearing  mark  o( 
Cirgentiandolher  SiciliBn  localities;  »hil9t  in  Britain  very  bold 
crynals  are  yielded  by  the  Kimcfidge  clay  of  Sholover  HitI  near 
Olford.  Twisted  crystals  and  rosettes  of  gypsum  found  In  the 
:,  Kentucky,  bave  been  calkd  "  oulophotllei " 


™.lly"; 


In  dressing 
irm  of  Ihi 


*  of  gypsum  in 
mineral  finds  application  as  an  agriculii 
bnd,  and  it  has  also  been  used  in  the  ma 
and  glau.    Formerly  it  "as  employed, 
cJeavagE-pbles,  for  glaiing  windows,  and  seems  10  nave 
with  mica,  called  lapis  ipreularii.    It  is  still  known  in  Ger 
■a    Itaritai/at  and    Fnniemii.    Delicate    cleavage-plat 
igypsum  are  used  Id  microKoidc  petrography  for  the 
ainalMo  of  certain  optical   constants   in   the   rock-lo 

aTBOSCOPB  «HD  OYBOSTU'.  These  are  scientific  omkb 
or  instruments  designed  10  lUiisirate  eiperimeoially  Ihi 
i^mics  of  B  ralBling  body  such  as  the  spinning-top,  hoop  anc 
tncycle,  and  also  the  precession  of  the  cquinoi  and  the  mUtioD  o! 

Tbe  gyroscope  (Or.  yt-poi.  ring,  emrBF,  lo  see)  may  be  db 
tiogtiisSed  from  the  gyrostat  liipef,  and  oraruii,  stationary! 
»  an  instrument  in  which  the  rataling  wheel  or  disk  is  nwuntei: 


tfnthill  aa  that  the  pciocipal  tan  of  nlatiim  ilwtj*  futa 

thraugh  a  find  point  (Gg.  i).  It  can  be  made  to  frhiCMe  tha 
moiionofaspinning-top  of  which  the  point  is  placed  iuaamooth 
agatt  cup  u  in  MaaweU's  dynamual  (op  (figs.  >,  j>.  (.CaUttUd 
V/<wki,  i.  a«&.)  A-  bicycle  whed,  with  a  pmkusMioB  ot  tha 
ailE  placed  in  a  cup,  can  also  he  made  to  serve  (fig.  4). 

The  gyrostat  it  an  Instrument  designed  by  Lord  Kelvin 
INaiiirai    Phiiaufky,    \    345}    to   iiluitrale    tbe    mots   com- 


plicated state  of  motion  of  a  spinning  body  when  free  to  wander 
about  on  a  horlionlal  plane,  like  a  top  spunon  the  pavement,  or 
a  hoop  or  bicycle  on  the  road.  It  conslos  (ssentially  of  a  massive 
fly-wheel  concealed  in  a  metal  ca^ng,  and  its  behaviour  on  a 
table,  or  with  various  modes  ot  suspension  or  support,  described 
in  Thomson  and  Tait,  Karural  Phihuspliy,  serves  to  illustrsle 
the  curious  reversal  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  statical  squitlbrium 
due  to  tbe  [yrtsmU  damituiiiiB  of  the  inieriot  invlsble  By- 
wllMI,  when  rotated  rapidly  (fig,  s). 

The  toy  shown  in  figs.  6  and  7,  wbicb  can  be  bought  for  a 
shilling,  is  acting  at  a  gyro- 
scope in  fig.  fi  and  a  gynnlat 
in  ig.  7. 


vid 

cd   with 

crews  by  which 

Ih 

centre  ol 

the 

potnioE 

upporl.    It  can 

Rg-i  Fig.  4.         _ 

then  be  used  to  Rtuttnte  Poinsot's  theory  of  the  motion  of  a 
body  under  no  force,  the  gyroscope  being  made  kinelically 
unsymmelrical  by  a  setting  of  the  screws.  The.diicuasion  of 
Ibis  movenHM  is  requbed  lor  JaCobi's  tbeoiems  on  tbe  allied 
motion  of  a  lop  and  of  a  body  under  no  force  [Poinsol,  TUatie 
•grdk  it  la  nUHon  dts  torfs,  Paris,  1857;  Jacobi,  V/rikt,  ii. 


P-476). 


of  the  top  the  centre  of  pavily  Is 
displaced  from  the  point  of  support  so  as  to  gfve  a  prtpondffante. 
When  the  motion  lakes  place  in  the  neighbourbood  ol  the  down- 
ward vertical,  tbe  bkyck  wbccl  can  be  made  to  serve  again 
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mounted  ms  in  fig.  8  by  a  stalk  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axle, 
•uspended  from  a  universal  jdnt  at  O;  it  can  then  be  ^un  by 
hand  and  projected  In  any  manner. 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  gyroscopic  principle  was 
invented  and  carried  out  (1744)  by  Serson,  with  a  spinning  top 


SIM 


Fig.  6. 


Flo.  5. 


Fig.  7. 


IH 


with  a  polished  upper  plane  surface  for  giving  an  artificial 
horizon  at  sea,  undisturbed  by  the  morion  of  the  ship,  when  the 
real  horizon  was  obscured.  The  instrument  has  been  perfected 
by  Admiral  Georges  Ernest  Fleuriais  (fig.  9),  and  is  interesting 

theoretically  as 
showing  the  cor- 
rection required 
practically  for  the 
rotation  of  the 
earth.  Gilbert's 
barogyroscope  is 
devised  for  the 
same  purpose  of 
showing  the  earth's 
rotation;  a  de- 
scription of  it,  and 
of  the  latest  form 
employed  by  Foppl, 
is  pven  in  the 
Ency.  d.  nuUh. 
Wiss.t  1904,  with 
bibliographical 
references  in  the 
article  "Mechanics 
Fig.  8.  of  Physical  Appar- 

atus.'* The  rou- 
rion  of  the  fly-wheel  is  maintained  here  by  an  dectric  motor,  as 
devised  by  G.M.  Hopkins,  and  described  in  ihtScientific  A  merkan, 
1878.  To  demonstrate  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  the  constancy 
in  direcrion  of  the  axis  of  a  gyroscope  is  a  suggestion  that  has  often 

been  made;  by  £.  Sang  in  1836,  and 
others.  The  experiment  was  first 
carried  out  with  success  by  Foucault  in 
1 85 1,  by  a  simple  pendulum  swung  in 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  Paris,  and 
it  has  been  repeated  frequently 
{Mimoiru  sw  le  penduU,  1889). 

A  gyroscopic  fly-wheel  will  pre- 
serve iu  original  direction  in  space 
only  when  left  absolutely  free  in  all  directions,  as  required 
in  the  experiments  above.  If  employed  in  steering,  as  of  a 
torpedo,  the  gyroscope  must  act  through  the  intermediary  of  a 
light  relay;  but  if  direct-acting,  the  reaction  will  cause  pre- 
cession of  the  axis,  and  the  original  direction  is  lost. 

The  gyrostatic  principle,  in  which  one  degree  of  freedom  n 
tuppre^iodin  the  axis,  is  useful  for  imparting  steadiness  and 
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stability  in  a  moving  body;  it  is  employed  by  SdiBcIt  to  ntftigate 
the  rolling  of  a  ship  and  to  maintain  tlie  upright  position  of 
Brennan's  monorafl  car. 

Lastly,  as  an  application  of  gyrosoopfc  theory,  n  stretched 
chain  of  fly-idieels  in  rotation  was  employed  by  Kelvin  as  a 
mechanical  model  of  the  rotary  polarization  of  light  in  ftn  dectio- 
magnetic  field;  the  apparatus  jpxf  be  constructed  of  bicyde 
wheels  oonttected  by  short  links,  and  suspended  vertically. 

TVary  oj  ike  Symmetricai  Top. 

I.  The  physical  constants  of  a  given  symmetrical  top,  expressed 
in  C.G.S.  units,  which  are  employed  in  the  subsequent  formulae, 
are  denoted  by  M,  ft.  C  and  A.  M  is  the  weisht  m  grammes  (i) 
as  given  by  the  mmber  of  gramme  wdghts  nrhich  equilabtate  the 
top  when  weighed  ina  balaooe;  k  is  the  distance  OG  in  oentimetRa 
(cm.)  between  G  the  centre  of  gravity  and  0  the  point  of  support, 
and  MA  may  be  called  the  preponderance  In  g.<m. ;  MJb  and  M 
can  be  measuitd  by  a  spriiq;  balance  holdtngjip  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  axis  OC  in  fig.  8  sus^nded  at  O.  Then  gMA  (dyne  cm. 
or  ergs)  is  the  moment  of  gravity  •about  O  When  tW  axis  OG  ii 
horizontal,  gMk  rin  6  being  thie  moment  when  the  axis  C)G  makes 
an  angle  6  with  the  vertical,  and  ^■■981  (citk/W*)  on  the  average; 
C  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  top  about  OG,  and  A  about  any 
axis  through  O  at  right  angles  to  OG,  both  measured  in  g<m.". 

To  nieaaure  A  experimentally,  swing  the  top  fradv  about  O  ia 
small  plane  oscillation,  and  determine  the  Idagtb.  /  cm.,  of  the 
equivalent  simple  pendulum ;  then 

(I)  i-A/NU.A-MiUL. 

Next  make  the  top,  or  this  simple  pendulum,  perform  small 
coakal  revolutions,  nearly  coiztcident  with  the  downward  vertical 
position  of  equilibrium,  and  measure  0,  the  mean  angular  velocity 
of  the  conical  pendulum  ia  radians  /  second;  and  Tits  period  ia 
seconds;  then 


(a) 


4»«rn-n»-f/l-^M*/A; 


and  /"Hfaw'a  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  called  the 
frequency, T^tt/h  is  the  period  of  a  revolution,  in  seconds. 

a.  In  the  popular  exptanackm  of  the  steady  movement  of  the 
top  at  a  constant  inclination  to  th«  vertical,  d^pettding  on  the  00^ 

Sosition  of  angular  velocity,  such  as  given  10  Perry's    »„ 
pinning  Tops,  or  Worthington's  Dynamics  tf  ROation,         '^    . 
it  is  asserted  that  the  moment  of  gravity  is  always    S!!^" 
genemting  an  angular  velocity  about  an  axis  OB  per*    **'**^ 
pendicuiar  to  the  vertkal  plane  COC'  through  the  axis  of  the  top 
OC  ;    and  this  angular  velocity,  compounded  with  the  resulunt 
angular  velodty  about  an  axis  01,  ncariy  coincident  .with  OC', 
causes  the  axes  OI  and  OC'  to  keep  taking  up  a  new  postrion  by 
moving  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  COC',  at  a  consUM  oreccMioiial 
anaular  velocity,  say  n  nd./sec.  round  th*  vertsosL  OC  (fig.  4). 

ilf  however,  the  axis  OC'  is  prevented  from  taking  up  this  pre- 
ccsstonal  velocity,  the  top  at  once  falls  down;  thence  all  the  in- 
genious attempts  for  instance,  in  the  swinging  cabin  of  the  Benemer 
ship— to  utilise  the  gyroscope  as  a  aMdunical  directive  agen^ 
havn^  always  resulted^  m  failure  OBacNiMr.  October  1674),  udcas 
restricted  to  actuate  a  light  relay,  which  guides  the  meduniam,  as 
in  steering  a  torpedo. 

An  experimental  verification  can  be  carried  oat  with,  the  gyro* 
scope  in  fig.  i ;  so  long  as  the  vertical  spindle  is  frse  to  rotate  hi 
its  social,  the  rapidly  routii«  wheel  will  cesist  the  impube  d 
tapping  en  the  gimbal  bjr  moving  to  one  side:  but  when  the  pinch 
screw  prevents  the  rotation  of  the  vertical  spindle  in  the  massive 
pedestal^  this  resistance  to  the  tapping  at  once  disappears,  provided 
the  friction  of  the  table  prevents  the  movement  of  the  pedestal: 
and  if  the  wheel  has  any  preponderance,  it  falls  down. 

Familiar  instances  of  the  same  princifiJcs  are  observable  in  the 
movement  of  a  hoop,  or  in  the  steering  of  a  bicycle;  it  is  essentid 
that  the  handle  d  the  bicycle  shourabe  free  to  rotate  to  secure 
the  stability  d  the  movement. 

The  bicyde  wheeU  employed  as  a  spinning  top^  in  fig.  a*  caa  also 
be  held  by  the  stalk,  and  will  thus,  when  rotated  rapid^.  convey 
a  distinct  muscular  impression  d  resistance  to  change  d  (Urectioo, 
if  brandished. 

3  A  daiaonstfatton,  depending  on  the  afementary  prinddca  d 
dynamics,  of  the  ^ exact  conditions  rsqniied  for  the, 
axis  OC'  of  a  sfMnning  top  to  spin  steadily  at  a  consunt 
inclination  0  to  the  vertical  OC,  is  given  here  before  pro-' 
ceeding  to  the  more  complicated  question  of  the  general 
motion,  when  #,  the  inclination  cl  the  axis,  is  varytnei>;i:T^ 
bynuutmn.  .    .  mvMum 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  In  dynamics  that  if  OH  is 
a  vector  representing  to  scale  the  angular  momentum  of  a  system. 
and  if  Ok  is  the  vector  representing  the  axis  d  the  impressed  couple 
or  torque,  then  OH  will  vary  so  that  the  vek>dty  d  H  is  reprewoted 
to  scale  by  the  impressed  couple  OA,  and  if  the  top  is  moving  lively 
about  O,  OA  is  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  plane  COC'«  and 


(1) 


OA«gMAsin«. 
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In  the  case  of  the  steady  motion  o(  the  top,  the  vector  OH  lies 
in  the  vertical  plane  CXXZ',  in  OK  suppose  (f^.  4).  and  has  a  com- 
ponent OC"G  about  the  vertical  and  a  component  OC'"G%  sup- 
pose, about  the  axis  OC;  aod  G'—CR,  if  R  denotes  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  top  with  which  it  is  spun  about  OC'. 

If  ^  denotes  the  constant  precesaional  angular  vekxnty  of  the 
verticat  plane  COC'.  the  components  of  angular  velocity  and  momen- 
tum about  OA  are  m  sin  9  and  Am  sin  0,  OA  being  perpendicular 
to  OC;  ia  the  plane  CDC';  so  that  tbt  vector  OK  has  the  con- 
ponenta 

(3)  OC'-CandCK-A^stn^, 

■ad  the  hori26tttaf  component  - 

(3)  CK-OC'sin«-C'KnM» 

■■  G' sin  9 — A|<  sin  9  cos  9. 

•  >  ,• 

The  velocity  of  K  being  equal  to  the  impressed  couple  Oh, 

(4)  \fMAsin9-MXK-sia9  (G'm-A^*cob0). 
and  dropping  toe  factor  sin  fl,  ., 

(5)  "  V"»*-G''*+«W*"0»<»'A^'cos«-CRm+Aii*-0, 
the  conditioa  for  steady  motion. 

Solving  this  as  a  quadratic  in  ftt  the  rootSMii  m  are  given  by 

(6)  Mi.  #%-S[scc«[»>  V(i-^cos  •)]  ; 

and  the  nDinimum  value  of  G'>CR  for  real  values  of  »  is  given  by 

for  a  smaller  value  of  R  the  top  cannot  spin  steadily  at  the  inclina- 
tion 9  to  the  upward  vertical. 


Interpreted  geometrically  in  fig.  4  .        _ 

(8)    p-^MJisin^/CK-An'/KN.and/i-C'K/A 


sin9«KM/A. 


(8)    i      . 

(0)  -  KM.KN-AV. 

so  that  K  lies  on  m  hyperbola  with  OC,  OC'  a«  asymptotes. 

4.  Suppose  the  top  or  jgyroscope,  instead  of  moving  freely  about 
g^^  the  point  O,  is  held  m  a  ring  or  frame  which  is  com- 

*?*]!-  pelled  to  rotate  about  the  vertical  axis  OC  with  coo- 
"22JV  sunt  angular  velocity  itl  then  if  N  denotes  the  couple 
ihtivi^  of  reaction  of  the  frame  keeping  the  top  from  Calling, 
*'  acting  in  the  plane  COC'tcquauon  U)  1 3  becomes  modified 
into 

gMJksintf-N-M.CK-sinffCC'M-Aii'costf).  . 
N  -sin  9  (An*  cos  ff-G'M+«MA) 
»Asin^cos90»->-/tj)  (m— Mt): 

and  hence,  as  n  increases  through  m  and  ^i.  the  sign  of  N  can  be 
determined,  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  tendency  of  the 
axis  is  to  fall  or  rise. 
When  G'  -CR  b  fatfge,  m  is  large,  and 

(3)  |i,?«xMA/C'-AiiVCR, 

the  same  for  all  inclinations,  and  thb  is  the  precession  observed  in 
the  spinning  Cop  and  centrifugal  machine  of  fig.  10.    This  is  true 

accurately  when  the  axis  OC'  is 
horizontal,  and  then  it  agrees  with 
the  result  of  the  popular  explanation 
of  \2. 

If  the  axis  of  the  top  OC'  is  point- 
ing upward,  the  precession  is  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  rotation,  and 
an  increase  of  n  from  tn  makes  N 
negative,  and  the  top  rises:  con- 
versely a  decrease  of  the  proceision  ^ 
causes  the  axis  to  fall  (Perry.  Sptnntng 
Ta^s,  p.  48). 

if  the  axis  points  downward,  as  in 
the  centrifugal  machine  with  upper 
support,  the  precession  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  rotation,  and  to 
make  the  axis  approach  the  vertical 
position  the  precession  must  be  re- 
duced. 

This  is  eflfccted  automatically  in  the 
Weston  centrifugal  machine  (fig.  lo) 
used  for  the  scparatimi  of  water  and 

.  by  the  friaion  of  the  indiarubbcr  cushions  al>ove  the 

support;  or  else  the  spindle  b  produced  downwards  below  the 
drum  a  short  distance,  and  turns  in  a  hole  in  a  weight 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  case,  which  wcisht  b  dragged 
round  until  the  spindle  b  upright ;  this  second  arrangement 
is  more  effective  when  a  liquid  b  treated  in  the  drum,  and 
wave  action  b  set  up  {The  Centrifugai  Machine,  C.  A.  Matthey). 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  sUbility  of  the  whirling 
bowl  in  a  cream-separating  machine. 
We  can  write  equation  (i) 

(4)    N-fAe«sin#-M.CK»(AW-KM.KN>wn*/A, 

io  that  N  U  negative  or  positive,  and  the  axb  tends  to  rise  oj  Wl 
acoordfnt  aa  K  moves  to  the  Inside  or  outside  of  the  hyperbola  of  free 
motion.    Thus  a  tap  on  the  axb  tending  to  hurry  the  precession  ta 


Fio.  KOw 


eqwvalent  to  an  hnpube  oou|4e  wMag  an  inocase  to  ClC^f  and  lalll 
make  K  move  to  the  interior  of  toe  hyperboU  and  cautse  the  aids  to 
rise;  the  atceriog  of  a  bicycle  may  be  eaplaioed  in  tfab  wav;  but  Ki 
will  move  to  the  exterior  of  the  hyperbola,  and  so  the  am  wHk  fell 
in  this  second  more  violent  motion. 

Friction  on  the  point  of  the  top  may  be  lOppoaed  to  act  like  a  tap 
in  the  direction  opponte  to  the  precession;  and  so  the  axb  of  a  t<u> 
•pun  violently  rises  at  first  and  up  to  the  vertical  position,  but  falM 
away  again  as  the  motion  dies  out.  Friction  considered  as  actinff  in 
retarding  the  rotation  may  be  compared  to  an  impulse  coople  tending 
to  reduce  OC',  and  so  make  K  and  Kt  both  move  to  the  exterior  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  the  axia  falls  In  both-casea.  The  axis  may  rise  or  fall 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  frictionai  couple,  depending  on  the 
shape  of  the  point  1  an  analytical  treatment  of  the  varying  motion  is 
very  intractable ;  a  memoir  by  £.  G*  Gallop  may  be  conaulted  in  the 
Tram.  Camb.  Phil,  Soc.,  1903.  ^ 

The  earth  behaves  in  precession  like  a  large  spinnins  top,  of  which 
the  axis  describes  a  circle  round  the  pole  of  the  eaiptic  of  mean 
angular  radius  0,  about  23)*,  in  a  period  of  26,000  years,  so  that 
R/m  »  26000  X36S :  and  the  mean  couple  producing  precession  b 

(5)  CR*  sin#  •-  CR«  sin  23 I726000X365. 

one  12  millionth  part  of  iCR',  the  rotation  cncr]^  of  the  earth. 

5.  If  the  preponderance  is  absent,  by  making  the  C.G  coind^ 
with  O,  and  if  An  » insensible  compared  with  G', 

(0  N«-G'iism9, 

the  formula  which  suffices  to  explain  most  gyroscopic  actioa. 

Thus  a  carrb]^  running  round  a  curve  experiences,  in  consequence 
of  the  rotation  of  the  wheeb,  an  increase  01  pressure  Z  on  the  outer 
track,  and  a  dinsinution  Z  on  the  inner,  giving  a  couple, 
if  a  is  the  gauge, 

(>)  Ze-G'ii.  --to,  a* 

tending  to  help  the  centrifugal  force  to  upset  the  trai^;     •"*•■ 
and  if  c  is  the  radius  of  the  Curve,  b  of  the  wheels,  C  their 
moment  of  inertia,  and  a  the  velocity  of  the  tmin, 

(3)  M-r/^  G'«Cr/ft. 

(4)  Z-Ce*/o6c(dyncs), 

so  that  Z  is  the  fraction  C/Md6  of  the  centrifugal  force  Mt^/c«  or  the 
fraction  C/MA  of  iu  transference  of  w«ght«  with  h  the  ly^ightof  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  carriage  above  the  road.  A  Breooan  carriage 
on  a  monorail  would  lean  over  to  the  inudc  of  the  curve  at  an  angle  a, 
given  by 

(6)  tan  •  -GV/f M* -G't/^MAt. 

The  gynacopie  action  of  a  dynamo,  turbine,  and  other  rotating 
machinery  on  a  steom^,  paddle  or  screw,  doe  to  its  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing, can  be  ex'aluatediaa  similar  elementary  manner  (V^wthii^on, 
Dynamics  cf  Rotation),  and  Schlick's  gyroscopic  apparataab  intended 
to  mitigate  the  oscillation. 

6.  If  the  axis  OC  in  fig.  4  is  inclined  at  an  angle  «  to  the  vertical, 
the  equation  (2)  §  4  becomes 

( 1 )  N  -  sin  0  (Aii«cos  9  -  G'm)  +rM&  sin  (a  «0). 
Sunpose,  for  instance,  that  OC  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis, 

and  tnat  the  frame  b  fixed  in  the  meridian;  then  a  is  the  co-latitude, 
and  n  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth,  the  square  of  which  may 
be  neglected :  so  that,  putting  N  «o,  a  '-f^E, 

(2)  gMh  sin  E  -G'm  sin  («--E)  -0^ 


/-\  *—  c  G'm  sin  a      -w-GV  . 


This  is  the  theory  of  Gilbert's  barogyroscope.  described  in  AppclT's 
Micaniqiu  rationnelle,  ii.  387:  it  oonsists  essentially  of  a  rapidly 
rotated  fly-wheel,  mounted  on  knife-edges  by  an  axis  -.^^,. 
perpendicuLir  to  its  axis  of  rotation  and  pointing  east  and  '**  ""v* 
west;  spun  with  considerable  angular  nonientum  G',  ■^'•■'•i'^' 
and  provided  with  a  slicht  preponderance  MA.  it  should  tilt  to  an 
angle  E  with  the  vertical,  and  tlius  demonstrate  experimentally  the 
rotation  of  the  earth. 

In  Foucault's  gyroscope  {Comples  rendus,  1S53;   Perry,  p.  105) 
the  preponderance  is  made  xero,  and  the  axis  points  to  ^^ 
the  pole,  when  free  to  move  in  the  meridian.  Potiamra 

Generally,  if  oonstiaiacd  to  move  in  any  other  plane,  ty^'^op*' 
the  axis  seeks  the  position  nearest  to  the  polar  axis,  Ul»  a  dipping 
needle  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  pole.  (A  gyrosiatic  worhing 
model  of  the  maffnelic  compass^  by  Sir  W.  Thomson.  British  Aasocb- 
tion  Report,  Montieal,  1884.  A.  S.  Cbessin,  St  Louis  Academy 
of  Science,  Januaiy  1902.) 

A  spinning  top  with  a  poKshed  upper  plane  surface  iHll  provide 
an  anificial  horiaon  at  sea,  when  tlie  real  horiaon  b  obscured. 

The  first  instrument  of  this  kind  waa  constructed  by  ^     .. 

Serson,  and  is  described  hi  the- Gfnttiman*s  Matonine,  g'"**"***' 
vol.  xxiv.,  1754;  also  by  Segner  in  hb  Specimen  Atofiao  ••«*•«• 
turbinum  (HaUe,  1755).  The  inventor  was  sent  to.  sea  by  the  Ad- 
miralty to  test  hb  instrument,  but  he  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Victory."  1 74a.  A  copy  of  t  he  Serson  top,  from  the  royal  colleaion, 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  King's  C<rflege,  Londoia  Troughton'a 
Nautical  Top  (iSiq)  is  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  instrument  b  in  favour  with  French  navigauirs,  perfected  by 
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Admimt  Ficttriais  (fig.  <)):  but  it  most  be  noticed  that  the  horizon 

Eivcn  by  the  top  is  indtned  to  the  true  horizon  at  the  angle  E  given 
y  equation  (3)  above;  jind  iifti  is  the  prccesaional  anguur  vciodty 
aa|pveaby(3)S4. 


,  and  T  ■"2«/m,  its  period  in  seconds. 


U) 


if  E 


tanE-^oslat' 


T  cos  Tat 


,orE< 


T  cos  lat 


W400  •"'*- gF 

is  eKpressed  ia  minutes,  taking  1**27/86400:  thus  making 
the  true  latitude  E  nautical  miles  to  the  south  of  that  given  by 
the  top  {fUvue  maritime,  1890;   CompUs  rendus^  1896). 

This  can  be  seen  by  eliemeataiy  consideration  of  the  theory  above, 
for  the  velocity  of  the  vector  OC'of  the  top  due  to  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  ia 

(5)  ji.OC'coalat-gMli  sin  E-a.OC'  sin  E. 

^    t?     M       t\.  -c    T  COS  lat 
8in  E —-^os  lat,  E  ■»— 5-—  * 
m  or 

in  which  8r  can  be  replaced  by  35,  in  practice:  so  that  the  FIcuriais 
gyiosoopic  horizon  is  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  rotation  of 

the  earth  and  of  the  need  for  its 
allowance. 

7.  In  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
the  general  theory  of  the  gyro- 
scope,  the   motion   is 
referred  to  two  sets  of 
rectangular  axes;    the 
one  Ox,  Oy.  O2  fixed 
in  space,  with  Os  vertically  up- 
ward;   and  the  other  OX,  OY. 
OZ  fixed  in  the  rotating  wheel 
with  OZ-  in  the  axis  of  figure 
OC. 

The  relative  position  of  the  two 
sets  of  axes  is  given  bv  means  of 
Euler's  u  asymmetrical  angles  $, 
turning  of  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz 


BatM'M 


FlO.  II. 
^,  ^,  such  that  the  successive 


through  the. angles  (i.)  ^  about  Os,  (ii.)  0  about  0£,  (iii.)  ^  about 
OZ,  brings  them^  into  cotnddcm^  with  OX,  OY,  OZ,  as  shown  in 
fig.  II,  representing  the  concave  side  of  a  spherical  surface. 
The  component  angular  velocities  about  OD,  OE,  OZ  are 

(i)  ^^sinJ.rf,  ^+^^cos«r 

so  that,  denoting  the  components  about  OX,  OY,  OZ  by  P,  Q,  R. 

(3)  P «    ^ cos  0+^  sin  $  sin  ^, 

Q  >  -9  tin  ^+V[  sin  $  cos  ^, 
R-  ^+i^cos9. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  motion  of  a  Qy<whecl  erf  preponderance 
Mil,  and  cquatoreal  moment  of  inertia  A,  of  which  the  axis  OC  is 
held  in  a  light  ring  ZCX  at  a  constant  an^le  y  with  OZ,  while  OZ  is 
held  by  another  ring  sZ,  which  constrains  it  to  move  round  the 
vertical  Os  at  a  constant  inclination  B  with,  constant  angular  velocity 
H,  so  that 

(3)  *-o,  ^-m; 

(4)  P«"/ittn9stn^.  Q-|isintf  cos^.  R»^+Mcos0. 

With  CXF  a  quadrant,  the  components  of  angular  velocity  and 
momentum  about  OF.  OY,  are 

(5>        P  cos  Y-R  sin  7,  Q.  and  A(P  cos  v-R  sin  7),  AQ, 
so  that,  denoting  the  components  of  angular  momentum  of  the 
fly-wheel  about  OC,  OX.  OY,  OZ  bjr  K  or  G'.  A,.  &«.  k,, 

16)  Ai  ■•     A(P  cos  7— R  sin  7)  cos  y+K  sin  y, 

(7)  At-     AQ. 

(8)  Ai--A(Pcosir-Rsin7)s>n7+KcosY: 
and  the  dyiumical  equation 

(9)  ^-A.O+A.P-N, 

with  K  constant,  and  viiih  preponderance  downward 

(10)  N«^MA  cos  2Y  sin  y^ghlh  sin  7  sin  9  eos  ^, 
reduces  to 


(II) 


,<fl* 


A-n  sin  7+A/«'  sin  7  sin*  9  sin  ^  cos  ^ 

+An*  cos  7  sin  0  cos  $  cos  ^— (K/i-f-fMA)  sin  S  cos  4' 
The  position  of  relative  equilibrium  is  given  by 

jrcOS* 
$ 


•O. 


For  smalt  values  of  m  the  equation  becomes 


(13) 


,J»« 


AjH  «n  7— (K|»+gMA)  ain  9  cos  ♦•o, 


to  that  4>«  W  elves  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  the  period 
of  a  small  oscillation  ia  arVJA  sin  7/(K^+^MA)  sin  6). 

In  the  general  case,  denoting  the  periods  of  vibration  about 
^'fr,— iv.and  the  sidelong  poation  of  equilibrium  by  Br/(xii  ih,  or 
Mi),  we  shall  find 

^'*^  "•*"3re^^    «Mi-Hgi-A^cos(7-«)|. 

<*5^  »i*-3OTV*-^MA-ig.+A#««  cos  <7+#)|, 

(16)  »fmnt/0  9iu9. 


(18) 


>ifVZ 


The  first  integral  of  <i  1)  gives    ' 

(17)  *A  (^)  "sin  7+iA>  sin  7  «ln«  #  sin»  4 

—Am"  cos  7  sin  d  cos  •  sin  ^-^(Km+£MA)  sin  •  sin  ♦— H  "O, 
and  putting  tan  (iv+i^)  "K  this  reduces  to 

H' 

where  Z  is  a  quadratic  in  ^,  so  that  1  is  a  Jacobian  elliptic  f  nactioii 
of  /,  and  we  have 

(19)  Un  {jtr+M  -Cetn,  dn,  nc,  or  en)*/, 

according  as  the  ring  ZC  performs  complete  revolutiona,  or  oacallates 
about  a  ndelong  position  of  equilibnum.  or  oscillates  about  the 
stable  poMtion  of  equilibrium  f^^hf* 

Suppose  Os  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  m  ia  the  diurnal 
rotation,  the  square  of  which  may  be  neglected,  then  U  Gilbert's 
barogyroscope  of  §  6  has  the  knj^enedges  turned  in  azimuth  to  make 
an  angle  fi  with  £.  and  W.,  so  that  OZ  lies  in  the  hof^n  at  an 
angle  E^.N.,  we  must  put  y^r,  cos  ««sin  «  sin  ff;  and  potting 
^  »  §r — a +E,  where  t  denotes  the  angle  between  Zs  and  the  vertical 
plane  Zf  through  the  zenith  f , 

(30)  sin  9  cos  t^cos  a,  sin  9  sEn  S  -un  a  cos  /f ; 

so  that  equations  (9)  and  (10)  for  relative  equilibrium  reduce  to 

(21)    gMA  sin  E-KQ-Kn  sin«  cos4-I&ain  6  sin  (l-£), 
and  will  change  (3)  §  6  into 


(22) 


tanE-SA^UESl^ 


Ku  sin  « i 


cos  a' 


(23) 


tanE< 


a  multiplication  of  (3)  8  «  by  cos  fi  (Gilbert,  Compies  rewfw.  1883). 
Changing  the  sign  of  K  or  A  and  E  and  denoting  the  revolu- 
tions/second of  the  gyrosce^  wheel  by  F,  then  in  the  preceding 
notation,  T  denoting  the  penod  of  vibration  as  a  simple  pendulum. 

Km  sin  tt  006  g  F  mamccnfi 

(KLk-K/i  cos  a    i^oo  AfPC-lf  cos  «' 

so  that  the  gyroscope  would  reverse  if  it  were  possible  to  ouke 
F  cos  a>  86400  A/TK:  (F«pj>l,  Manek.  Ber.^  1004). 

A  gyroscopic  pendulum  is  made  by  the  addition  to  it  o(  a  fly- 
wheel, balanced  and  mounted,  as  In  Gilbert's  barogyrdecope,  ia  a 
ring  movable  about  an  axis  fund  in  the  peoaulum,  m  the  vertical 
plane  of  motion. 

As  the  pendulum  falls  away  to  anaqgletf  ifith  the  upward  vertical, 
and  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  makes  an  aaale  4  with  the  vertical  phne 
of  motion,  the  three  components  of  angular  momentum  are 

(34)  Ai-Kcos^,Aa-A9+K8in^.A.-A^, 

where  A|  is  the  component  about  the  a^pb  of  the  ring  and  K  of  the 
fly-wheel  about  its  axis;  and  if  L,  M',  N  denote  the  components  of 
the  couple  of  reaction  of  the  ring,  L  may  be  ignored,  wh£ie  N  ia  aero. 
with  P  -o,  Q  -•,  *-o,  so  that 

(25)  M'-A,  ^    -A«+K^cos*. 

(36)  o->A»-Ai^- A^-K^  cos  ^. 

For  the  motion  of  the  pendulum;  includlng'the  fly'Whed, 

(37)  MK^-gMH  sin 9-M' 

«SMH  sin  9-Atf-ia  cos  #. 
If  9  and  ^  remain  small, 

(a8)  ,    ,     a;-K^.A^-K(9-«), 

(39)  (Mk«-hA)^+(KVA)  (9-a) -xMHt-O; 

so  that  the  upright  position  will  be  suble  if  K>>gMHA,  or  the 
rotation  energy  (rf  the  wheel  greater  than-|A/C  times  the  energy 
acquired  by  the  pendulum  in  falling  between  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  position;  and  the  vibration  will  synchronize  with  a  simple 
pendulum  of  length 

(30)  (MK«+A)/l(K»/|A)  -MHI. 

This  gyroscopk:  pendulum  may  be  supposed  to  represent  a  ship 
among  waves,  or  a  carriage  on  a  monorail,  and  so  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  the  gyroscopic  action  essential  in  the  apparatus  of  bchlkk 
and  Brennan. 

8.  (Tareful  scrutiny  shows  that  the  steady"  (notion  of  a 
top  is  not  steady  absolutely;  it  reveals  a  small  nutation  Oacrar 
superposed,  so  that  a  complete  Investigation  requires  — r^frasf 
a  return  to  the  equations  of  unsteady  motk>n,  and  for  the  **rfiir 
small  oscillation  to  conridcr  them  in  a  penultimate  form. 

In  the  general  motion  of  the  top  the  vector  OH  of  resultant  angular 
momentum  is  no  longer  compelled  to  He  in  the  vertkal  plane  COC 
(fig.  a),  but  since  the  axis  Oh  of  the  gravity  couple  is  alwmys  hori- 
zontaU  H  will  describe  a  curve  in  a  fixed  horizontal  plane  through  C 
The  vector pC'  of  angular  momentum  about  the  axb  wiU  beconstaat 
in  length,  but  vary  m  direction:  and  OK  will  be  the  coiapoMnt 
angularmomcntum  in  the  vertical  plane  COC',  if  the  planes  through 
v^^  \,l»'K"^'<^"*ar  to  the  lines  OC  and  OC  intersect  in  the  fine 
KM :  and  if  KH  is  the  component  angular  momentum  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  COC,  the  resultant  angular  momentum  OH  has  the 
three  components  OC,  CK,  KH,  represented  in  Euler's  angka  by 

(I)  KH- Aiflr/Jf.  CK-A  sin  9iHdt,  OC-G'. 

Diawing  KM  ywtical  and  KN  paratfel  to  OC,  then 

(3)    KMmMfl4t,KNmCR^Acob9dfidtmiC-A)K^Ai^Ji 
so  that  in  the  sphencaL  top,  with  C« A,  KN  ^Ad^dL 
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The  iwlodty  of  H  is  in  ttedirecttQa  KH  perpendicular  to  the  pbne 
COC\  and  equal  to  f  MA  sin  6  or  Ai^  tin  $,  so  that  if  a  point  in  the 
axis  OC'  at  a  distance  Ax*  from  O  is  projected  on  the  horizontal  plane 
through  C  in  the  point  P  on  CK,  the  curve  described  by  P.  turned 
forwards  through  a  right  angle,  will  be  the  hodograph  of  H ;  this  is 
cxpresaed  by 

(3)  A««»in  «<*+«'>**-iAiAin  »«♦•'  -^(pe*^ 

where  pf^  is  the  vector  CH ;  and  so  the  curve  described  by  P  and 
the  motion  of  the  axis  of  the. top  is  derived  from  the  curve  deacribed 
by  H  bv  a  differentiation. 

Resolving  the  velocity  of  H  in  the  direction  CH, 

(4)  '  iXHlil^Pin*  sin  0  sin  KCH  -Aji'sia^  KH/CH. 

(5)  d.\CWldi''\*nHixi9d»t^ 

and  intcgntiiig 

(6)  «CH«  -  AV(E-cos«), 

(7)  *0H»   -  A«i««(Fm»s»). 

(8)  }CH»  =  AVID-C0S9). 
where  D,  E,  F  axe  constants,  connected  by 

(9)  F-E+C/aAV-D+C/aAV. 
Thai 

(10)  KH*«OHM)K>, 

(I  I)  OK*sin*  •  ^CC*  -G^GC  cos  ff+G^ 

(T2)  A«Bifi»ff(<»/<ft)»-2A«««(F-cos9)  sin'tf-C+aGC'cosff-C; 
and  putting  cos  9  ->s, 

(13)  ^)  ■-an'CF-s)  (i-*i)  -  (G»-aGG's+C'»)/A» 

-  2ii«(E-«)  (i-^)  -  (G'  -  G«)VA« 

-  w»(I>-«)  \\-ify  -  (G  -  G'«)VA«, 
a  in*  Z  suppose. 

Denoting  the  roots  of  Z  «  o  by  «§ ,  si.  Si.  wo  shall  have  them  arranged 
in  the  order 

(14)  S»>l>S»>t>«i>-l. 

(15)  (<fa/<iO«-*»H«i-a)  (%-«)  (»-iO. 

(16)  «/-J'(fs/V(2Z), 

an  elliptic  Integral  of  the  first  kind,  which  with 
(.7)  «-./y/!i^.^-a^. 

can  he  cicpietted,  when  normaloed  by  the  factor  V  (%'-s«)/2,  by  the 
inverse  elliptic  function  in  the  form 

^  J  «WI4  («!-«)  <%-«)  (a-^)! 


«,n-*A/iLZ*»«cn-»  A/5Z«.-dn-»  a/'-^-^ 
V  v«  ^  H-U  V«|-S| 


(19)  «"••■■■  (%''<i)»B*»tf.  «i-»-»(fi-si)cn'«#, 

4  -  s  ■■  (zi  -  Si)dn'jnl 

}30)  z  *  Sisn'ml +f  icn'mX. 

nterpretcd  dynamically,  the  axis  of  the  top  keeps  time  with  the 
beats  01  a  simple  pendulum  of  length 

(21)  L-//|(«.-s,). 

suspended  from  a  point  at  a  height  |(si+st)l  above  0»  In  such  a 
manner  tnat  a  point  on  the  pcdulum  at  a  distance 

(M)  i(«.-«0'-^/L 

from  the  point  of  suspension  moves  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  same 
level  as  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  top. 

The  polar  co-ordinates  of  H  are  denoted  by  p,  v  in  the  horizontal 
plane  tnrough  C ;  and,  resolving  the  velocity  of  H  perpendicular  to 

pJWd<  «Af^sin0cosKCH. 
p'd»A2(«-Aff*ain6.CK 

-A»»(G'-Goos») 


(23) 


Us) 


_^rG'-Gs<ft     C    (G'-G»)/2Ait     dz  _ 

^^)'t:^'K^Ju — E^^5 — vlizr 


an  dliptic  integral,  of  the  third  kind,  with  pole  at  s-E;  and  thea 

(26)  .-^-KCH-tan-JKH/CH 

. tA  sin  9d0ldt    ,      .        V(2Z) 

*tan  v^T — ;=: — ■ — i"tan^  //».   >  Jii  '. 
0'-Gcos»  (G'-Gi)/A«' 

which  determines  ^. 

Otherwise,  from  the  geometry  of  fig.  4, 

(27)  CK  sin  0  "*OC-OC'  cos  », 
<28)                      A  sin'  Mf/dl -G-G'  cos  0, 

/^\        .     rG"Gsrft^.  rC-G'd/.  .   rG  +  G'<gl 

the  sum  of  two  elliptic  integrals  of  the  third  kind,  with  pole  afc  t*  *  I : 
and  the  relation  in  Us)  (26)  shows  the  additbn  of  these  two  iatcgrab 
iato  a  wngle  integral,  with  pole  at  ««■£. 

The  rootkui  of  a  q>here,  rolling  and  spinning  in  the  interior  of  a 
spherical  bowl,  or  on  the  top  of  a  sphere,  is  found  to  be  of  the  same 
character  as  the  motion  of  the  axis  of  a  spinning  top  about  a  fixed 
point. 


The  curve  described  by  H  can  be  identified  asa  Poinsot  herpolhode, 
that  is,  the  curve  traced  out  by  rolling  a  quadric  surface  with  centre 
fixed  at  O  on  the  horisonul  plane  through  C:  and  Darboux  has 
shown  also  that  a  deformable  hyperboloid  made  of  the  generating 
lines,  with  O  and  H  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  and  one  generator 
fixed  in  OC,  can  be  moved  so  as  to  describe  the  carve  H ;  the  tangent 
plane  of  the  hyperboloid  at  H  being  normal  to  the  curve  of  H :  and 
then  the  other  generator  through  O  will  coincide  in  the  movement  with 
OC',  the  axis  of  the  top;  thus  the  Poinsot  herpolhode  curve  H  is  also 
the  trace  made  by  rolhng  a  line  of  curvature  on  an  ellipsoid  confocal 
to  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  on  the  plane  through  C. 

Kirchhoff's  Kinelie  Amaiogue  asserts  also  that  the  curve  of  H  b 
the  proicction  of  a  tortuous  elasiica,  and  that  the  spherical  curve  of 
C*  is  a  nodogmpb  of  the  elastica  described  with  constant  velocity. 

Writing  the  equation  of  the  focal  ellipse  of  the  Darboux  hyper- 
bokMd  through  H,  enlarged  to  double  scale  so  that  O  is  the  centre, 

(30)  x«/o«+///»'+i^/o-i, 

with  a'+X,  Z^+X,  X  denoting  the  squares  of  the  semiaxes  of  a  coo- 
focal  ellipsoid,  and  X  changed  inro  n  and  v  for  a  confocal  hyper- 
bobid  of  one  sheet  and  of  two  sheets.  ,. 

(31)  X>o>|i>-/J^>»>-tt«, 

then  in  the  deformation  of  the  hyperboloid,  X  and  r  remain  constant 
at  H;  and  utilizing  the  theorems  of  solid  geoiaetry  on  confocal 
quadrics,  the  magnitudes  may  be  chosen  so  that 

(32)  ii>+X+^+M+»-OH«-l*«(F-x)  -p^+OO. 


(13) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 

(39) 


li»C2|-s)-p«-p,«, 
|it«(3,-s)-p^-p,«, 

i.-5ft'(»,-s)-p'-p,», 
#»i'<o<^»<p'<p,«, 

F-«i+ii+f,, 

X-»*    a  •  X-*"  a 

with  s-cos  •,  9  denoting  the  angle  between  the  generating  lines 
through  H ;  and  with  OC  ■-»,  9C'  *• ,  the  length  *  has  been  choficn 
so  that  in  the  preceding  equations 

(40)  l/fc«G/2Aif.  «7*-G72A*i; 

and  6,  IT,  k  may  replace  G,  G',  2Aa ;  then 

(41)  rn?"5iU;  -*iF-. 

while  from  (33-39) 

which  verifies  that  KH  is  the  perpendicular  from  O  on  the  tangent 
plane  of  the  hyperboloid  at  H.  and  so  proves  Darboux's  theorem. 

Planes  through  O  perpendicular  to  the  generating  lines  cut  off  a 
constant  length  HQ-«,  HQ'-y,  so  the  line  of  curvature  described 
by  H  in  the  deformation  of  the  hyperboloid.  the  intersection  of  the 
fixed  confocal  ellipsoid  X  and  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  v,  rolls  on  a 
horizontal  plane  through  C  and  at  the  same  time  on  a  plane  through 
C  perpendicular  to  OC'. 

Produce  the  generating  line  HQ  to  meet  the  principal  planes  of  the 
confocal  system  in  V.  T,  P;  these  will  also  be  fixed  points  on  the 
generator:  and  putting 

^  (43)  (HV,  HT,  HP.)/HQ ..  D/(A,  B.  C.) 

then  * 

(44)  Ax»+By»+Ci»  =  D«» 

is  a  quadric  surface  with  Che  squares  of  the  semiaxes  given  by 
HV.HQ,  HT.HQ,  HP.HQ,  and  with  HQ  the  normaliineat  H.  and 
so  touching  the  horizontal  plane  through  C;  and  the  direction 
cosines  of  the  normal  being 

(45)  xAHV.  y/HT.  s/HP, 

(46)  AV+By+CV-D«««. 

the  line  of  curvature,  called  the  polhode  curve  by  Poinsot,  being  the 
intersection  of  the  quadric  surface  (44)  with  the  ellipsoid  (46). 

There  is  a  second  surface  associated  with  (44).  which  rolls  00  the 
plane  through  C,  corresponding  to  the  other  generating  line  HQ* 
through  H,  80  that  the  same  line  of  curvature  rolls  on  two  planes  at  a 
constant  distance  from  O,  5  and  S^:  and  the  motion  of  the  top  is 
made  up  of  the  combination.  This  completes  the  statement  of 
Jacobi's  theorem  {Wake,  ii.  480)  that  the  motion  of  a  top  can  be 
resolved  into  two  movements  of  a  body  under  no  force. 

Conversely,  starting  with  Poinsot*s  polhode  and  herpolhode  given 
in  (44)  (46).  the  normal  plane  is  drawn  at  H,  catting  the  prine^Mtl 
axes  of  the  rolling  quadric  in  X,  Y,  Z;  and  then 

(47)  .  ««+i.-x.OX.  i?+tt-y.OY»  u«s.OZ, 

this  determines  the  deformable  hyperboloid  of  which  one  generator 
through  H  is  a  normal  to  the  plane  through  C;  ,and  the  other 
generator  is  inclined  at  an  angled,  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the 
top.  while  the  normal  plane  or  the  paraUel  pbne  through  O  revolves 
with  angular  velocity  afldt. 

The  curvature  is  urcIuI  in  drawing  a  curve  of  H;  the  diameter  of 
curvature  D  is  given  by 
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The  curvature  is  zero  and  H  passes  through  a  point  of  inflexion  when 
C'  comes  into  the  horizontal  plane  throuen  C;  ^  will  then  be 
stationary  and  the  curve  described  by  C  will  be  looped. 

In  a  state  of  steady  motion,  e  oscillates  between  two  limits  %i  and  %% 
which  are  close  together  i  so  putting  si«=si  the  coefficient  of  s  in  Z  is 

/    %-.-L.-i        ,j.GG'       .  .  (OMcos^4-ON)(OM-fONcoag). 


(50) 


(51)  2(Z4-<l)  * 


OM^-^OM .  ON  cos  g-t-ON«       MN« 
OM.ON "OMON- 


With  «i«sa,  «aO,  Kair;  and  the  number  of  beats  per  second  of 
the  axis  is 

-  ,»  mn       kt-*t_       MN       n 

^^  T    7    yf^    V(0Kf.0N)2i* 

beating  time  with  a  pendulum  of  length 

Ur\  f  -      /      _40M.ON. 

The  wheel  making  R/2r  revolutions  per  second, 
/-  \            beats/second               MN        n     C    MN 
«*^        revolutions/second  *  V  (OM  ON)  R"S'  (JC" 
from  (8)  (9)  §  3:  and  the  apsidal  angle  is 
/,.\    i*    A*i».i  ON         2V (OM.ON)  1 ON  _ 

^5) M^-x-n m  ^'"v(OM.oN)'  ^^MN     ^'mr^ 

and  the  height  of  the  equivalent  conical  pendulum  X  is  given  by 
...  X     F     n»    OM     KC     OL 

if  OR  drawn  at  right  angles  to  OK  cuts  KC  in  R,  and  RL  is  drawn 
horizontal  to  cut  the  vertical  CO  in  L;  thus  if  OC'  represents  /  to 
scale,  then  OL  will  represent  X. 

9.  The  gyroscope  motion  in  fig.  4  comes  to  a  stop  when  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  touches  the  ground ;  and  to  realize  the  motion  when  the 
axis  is  inclined  at  a  {greater  angle  with  the  upward  vertical,  the  stalk 
is  pivoted  in  fte.  8  m  a  lug  screwed  to  the  axle  of  a  bicycle  hub, 
fastened  vertically  in  a  bracket  bolted  to  a  beam.  The  wheel  can 
now  be  spun  by  hand,  and  projected  in  any  manner  so  as  to  produce 
a  desired  gyroscopic  motion,  undulating,  looped,  or  with.cusps  if  the 
stalk  of  the  wheel  is  dropped  from  rest. 

As  the  principal  part  of  the  motion  takes  place  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lowest  position,  it  is  convenient  to  measure  the  angle 
9  from  the  downward  vertical,  and  to  change  the  sign  of  e.and  G. 

Equation  (18)  i  8  must  be  changed  to 

Z-(t-F)  (i-s»)-(G«-2GG'»+G'«)/2aV 
-(8-D)  (i-s«)-(G-G'«)V2A«i«« 
-(»-E)  (i-3»)-(G'<;a)V2A»n« 
"(sr-»)  (s-zi)  (s-si), 

(3)  i>t,>«>8,>-i,D,E>ti, 

(4)  n+at+B.-F-D-C/aA'ii'^E-CVJAW, 
and  expressed  by  the  inverse  elliptic  function 

-si 


(I) 
(2) 


(5) 


\«»-«l  \«4-2t  \S|-« 


(6)  «-«isn*«/+iicn»m<, «'  -  Cs«-s»)/(zi-«i). 

Equation  (25)  and  (29)  }  8  is  changed  to 

(8)       *-J  ir?-  A-U  -r=r  R-U  T+i"  A- 

while  ^  and  ts  change  places  in  (26). 

The  Jacobian  elliptic  parameter  of  the  third  elliptic  integral  in  (7) 
can  be  given  by  v,  where 

where  /  is  a  real  fraction, 

(10)  (.-/)K'./^^-^d.. 

(11)  fK' 


J  SiV  (  -44* 


■en-*    pdE«dn-«./5 


with  respect  to  the  comodulus  «'. 

Tben,  with  s»E,  and 

(12)  2Ze-H(G'-GE)/A«|*; 

if  II  denotes  the  apsidal  angle  of  o,  and  T  the  time  of  a  single  beat 
of  the  axle,  up  or  down, 


(13) 
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7S    J  s,      a-E    VT52)' 

-i»f+Kzn/K'. 

in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  complete  ellqttic  integral  of  the 
third  kind. 

Interpreted  eeometrically  on  the  deformable  hyperboloia.  flattened 
in  the  plane  oithe  focal  ellipse,  if  OQ  is  the  Mrpendicular  from  the 
centre  on  the  tangent  HP,  AOQ^zmfK',  and  the  eccentric  angle  of 
P.  measured  from  the  minor  axis,  ia  am(r-y)K',  the  eccentricity  of 
the  focal  eUii>se  being  the  comodulus  k'. 

A  point  L  b  taken  in  QP  such  that 


(14) 

and  with 
(16) 

(17) 


QL/OA«rn/K', 
QV,  QT.  QP=OA(zs,  ic,  Kl)/K': 


iiiT> 


■  K,  m/n  «= 
GT^  g 


V  (2»-«l)/2 
k 


-K 


OA/*, 


(18)  II  -  J*/+QL^K  -  kf+^K- 

By  chooang  for  /  a  simple  rational  fraction,  such  as  |,  ),  ).  |, 
.  .  .  an  algebraical  case  01  motion  can  be  constructed  (Annau  ^ 
Maihematics,  1904). 

Thus  with  G'-GE»o,  we  have  E»<i  or  %,  never  «•;  /—o  or  i; 
and  P  is  at  A  or  6  on  tho  focal  ellipse;  and  thea 

(19)  O— ^,/»-G/2A. 

(20)  ^+p^-tan-»i^. 

(21)  slntfexp(i^-»-/>/)»-»Vl(-«r-«.)(wi)l+Vl(«r«)  (>-*)l. 

.  _  '4-gtgi       /-s»-g»_  G   _p_    G'    ^ 
**     "irHT'   \~2~    zSn    »    JSJiS**^ 

(22)  sin  $  exp(^+/»l)t -iVl(-ai-«i)(«-*>l+Vl(s.-«)C»-*)I. 

i+sisi      h£siiSi«  ^  ^j>^   G' 

^"si+za*    \     2        IKn    n"2X»5* 

Thus  si»o  in  (22)  makes  G'»o;  so  that  if  the  stalk  is  hekl  out 
horizontally  and  projected  with  angular  vckxrity  2l» about  the  vertical 
axis  OC  without  giving  any  spin  to  the  wheel,  the  resulting  motion 
of  the  stalk  is  like  that  of  a  spherical  pcndulumi  and  given  by 

(23)  sin  e  cxp  (^^+^0»-»  J(7^cose)+  J(sin»«-2gDosff). 

«»  »  sin  a  V  (sec  a.  cosO)  +  V  {(sec  «  +cos  9)  (cos  a  -cos0)], 

if  the  axis  falls  in  the  kiwest  position  to  an  angle  a  with  the  down- 
ward vertical. 

With  sxbo  in  (21)  and  «i«-  cos  /S,  and  changing  to  the  upward 
vertical  measureinent,  the  motion  is  given  by 

(24)  sin  9  «♦•  ««««V  i«^ V(i-cos  pcos 9)+f V  (coe fi c«»-coe^#)l, 
and  the  a»s  rises  from  the  horizontal  position  to  a  series  of  cusps; 
and  the  mean  precessional  motion  is  the  same  as  in  steady  motion 
with  the  same  rotarion  and  the  axis  horizontal. 

The  special  case  of />  |  may  be  suted  here;  it  is  found  tfaaK 

(35) 
(26) 
(27) 


^exp(D.p/)i-^ii±4fc^+i  ^ii:^f±5i. 


l.«-o«(«-*'). 


iXHin9cxp(^-^»-(L-l+x-*)Jii.:^^^±2) 
+.(L-*i+«+x)Jti±^i:2E2, 

(28)  L«J(i-4+X^/rt. 

so  that  p  "O  and  the  motioh  is  made  algebraical  by  taking  L  *  |(i-^. 

The  stereoscopic  diagram  of  fig.  12  drawn  by  T.  I.  Uewar  sdoas 
these  curves  for  K«>f9,  {,  and  i  (cus(m). 

10.  So  far  the  motion  of  the  axis  OC'  of  the  top  has  alone  been 
considered ;  for  the  specification  of  any  point  of  the  body,  Euler's 
third  angle  ^  must  be  introduced,  representing  the  an^lar  displace- 
ment of  the  wheel  with  respect  to  the  ataHc   This  is  given  by 

<-J  ^+co6(»^.R. 


rf(^, 

di 


('"a)  ^+A(i-^os»)- 

It  will  umplify  the  formulas  by  cancelling  a  secular  term  if  we 
make  C  •  A,  and  the  top  is  then  called  a  spherical  toP'^  OH  becomes 
the  axn  of  instantaneous  angular  velocity,  as  well  aa  of  reeultaat 
annilar  momentum. 

When  this  secular  term  is  restored  in  the  general  case,  the  axis 
01  of  angular  vekxity  is  obtained  i>y  pfoducing  Q'H  tn  I*  making 

HI  ^A-C    HI     A-C 
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and  then  tJie  torn  vcotar  oomponeats  0C\  CK.  KH.  HI  rive  a  re- 
ralQiBt  vector  OI,  reoreacsdng  ths  angular  velocity  w»  sucn  that 

U)  OI/Q'I  -w/E. 

The  point  I  is  then  fixed  on  the  generating  line  Q^  of  the  dc- 
formable  hyperboloid.  and  the  other  generator  through  1  will  cut 
the  fixed  generator  OC  of  the  opposite  system  in  a  fixed  point  0', 
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Fig.  12.  •  ' 

such  that  10'  is  of  constant  ki^h,  and  niay  be  joined  up  by  a  liqk, 
which  constrains  I  to  move  on  a  sphere. 
In  the  spherical  top  then, 

depending  on  the  two  elliptic  integrals  of  the  third  kind,  with  pol( 
at  zo^i;  and  measuring  9  from  the  downward  vertical,  toci 
elliptic  parameters  are : — 

ft  f\K'T,  r'^v(«t-«»v» 

^«MJz±z£l.cn-Jl±S 


(7) 
(8) 

(9) 


Then  if  v'*K+(i~/')K't  is  the  parameter  correiponding  t6 
s  «>  D.  we  find 

(10)  /-/•-/..  jr-/.+/.. 

(11)  •-•»-♦-•».   •'-•i-fcfc. 

The  moflt  tymmetrical  treatment  of  the  motioa  of  any  point  fiiced 
in  the  top  will  be  found  in  Klein  and  Sommerfeld,  Thevrit  dn 
Kreisds,  to  which -the  leader  is  referred  for  details;  four  new 
functions,  a,  fl,  y,  6,  are  introduced,  defined  in  terms  <rf  Eutef^a 
angles.  B,  ^,  ^,  by 

»)  «<»  cos  |«  exp  l(    ^-f^H 

13)  fi"*  »m  \9 exp    (-♦+^)», 

141  T-i  Bin  M  exp  >(    ♦-|f')», 

15)  *"■   cos  J*  exp    (— ♦— 1^)«. 

Next  ICIda  takes  two  f  uactiona  or  co-ordinates  X  and  At  defined  by 

(.6)  x*i±2!.Hi. 

and  A  the  same  function  of  X,  Y,  Z,  so  that  X,  A  play  the  part  of 
steecogsaphic  icpcesentations  of  the  same  point  (x,  y,  z)  or  (A,  Y,  Z) 
on  a  sphere  of  radius  r,  with  respect  to  poles  in  whkh  the  sphere 
i«  intersected  by  Of  and  OZ. 

These  new  functions  are  shown  to  be  connected  by  the  bilinear 
relation 

<'7>  ^'^'  .«-/>/- 1. 

in  acooniaAOe  with  the  annexed  scheme  of  transformation  of  co» 
ordinates^ 


where 
(18) 
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i'' x-\'yi,     n--«+y»,    i»-«. 
S-X+Yi,   H--X+Yt.  Z«-Z; 


and  thus  the  motion  In  space  of  any  point  fixed  in  the  body  defined 
by  A  is  determined  completely  by  means  of  a,p,  y,  i;  and  in  the 
caseof  the  symmetrical  top  these  functions  are  elliptic  transcendants, 
to  which  Klein  has  given  the  name  of  muUiplkalivc  ellipiic  functions  i 
and 
(19)  rf-co^  i»,  iSr-  -sin«  |«, 

eS  —fiy  =  I ,  oJ  +Py —cos  9, 
V(^4«07«)-8in0; 

while,  for  the  motion  of  a  point  oa  tlic  axb,  puttingA  ■■  o,  or  to, 
(so)  \m0/imi  vxa  JOe**,  or  Xwo/t-  — t  cot  JflrW, 

and 

(21)  aft ss  jt  sin  te^,  9y'^\i «n  &e^t 

giving  orthogonal  projections  on  the  planes  GKH,  CHK;  and 

the  vectorial  equation  in  the  plane  GKH  of  the  herpolhode  of  H 
for  a  spherical  top- 
When  /i  and  ft  in  (9)  arc  rational  fractions,  these  multiplicattvc 
elliptic  functions  can  be  replaced  by  algebraical  functions,  qualified 
by  factors  which  are  exponential  functions  of  the  time  /;  a  scries 
of  quasi-algebraical  cases  of  motion  can  thus  be  constructedrwhtcb 
become  purely  algebraical  when  the  exponential  factors  are  can- 
celled by  a  suitab^  arrangement  of  the  constants. 

Thus,  for  example,  with  f^o,  y-i,/i  =  i,  fx-\,  as  in  (2a)  {9. 
where  P  and  P'  arc  at  A  and  B  on  the  local  ellipse,  we  have  for  the 
spherical  top 

(23)  (1 +COS  0)  exp  (♦+^— fli)» 

-»  V  (aec/J-costf)  V  (cos^-cos«)+«(  V  sec  /J+ Vcos^)  Vcos*. 

(24)  (x-cos«)exp(^--^— ^'/)» 

«  V  («ec/l-cos  »)V  (cos /J-co8«)+f(V  KJC/9- Vcos  ^)Vco»«, 

(25)  9.  9'=nV(2sec.^)*«»V(2cos^); 
and  thence  a.  P,  y,  i  can  be  inferred. 

The  physical  constants  of  a  given  symmetrical  tog  have  been 
denoted  in  §  1  by  M,  h,  A.  C,  and/,  n,  T;  to  specify  a  given  state  of 
general  motion  we  have  0,  G*  or  CR,  D,  E,  or  F,  which  may  be* 
called  the  dynamfcal  constants:  or  «,  e,  v,  Vi,  Vt,  or/,  f.fu  ft,  the 
analytical  constants;  or  the  geometrical  constants,  tiuch  as  a,  0, 
I,  9',  i  of  a  given  articulated  hypcrboloid. 

There  is  thus  a  triply  infinite  series  of  a  state  of  motion;  the 
choice  of  a  typical  state  can  be  made  geometrically  on  the,  hyper- 
boloid,  flattened  in  the  plane  of  the  local  ellipse,  of  which  «  is  the 
ratio  of  the  scmiaxcs  a  and  ft,  and  am(l  — /)  K'  is  the  eccentric  angle 
from  the  minor  axis  of  the  point  of  contact  P  of  the  generator  HQ, 
so  that  two  analytical  constants  are  settled  thereby';  and  the  pwnt 
H  may  be  taken  arbitrarily  on  the  tangent  line  PQ,  and  HQ'  is  then 
the  other  tangent  of  the  focal  ellipse;  in  which  case  9%  and  $t  are 
the  angles  between  the  tangents  HQ,  HQ*.  and  between  the  fooil 
distan(^s  HS.  HS%  and  ft*  mil  be  H^HSC  while  HQ.  HQ'  are  I.  %\ 
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As  H  is  oioved  alon^  the  tangent  line,  HQ,  a  acdes  of  states  of 
motion  can  be  determined,  and  drawn  with  accuracy. 

II.  Equation  (5)  {  3  with  alight  modification  will  serve  with  the 
same  notation  for  the  steady  rolung  motion  at  a  constant  inclination 
« to  the  vertical  of  a  body  <rf  revolution,  such  as  a  disk,  hoop,  wheel. 
cask,  wine-glass*  plate,  dish,  bowl,  spinning  top,  gyrostat,  or  bicycle, 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  or  a  surface  of  revolution,  as  a  coin  m  a 
conical  lamp-shaoe. 

The  point  O  is  now  the  intersection  of  the  axis  GC  with  the 
vertical  through  the  centre  B  of  the  horizontal  circle  described  by 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  through  the  centre  M  of  the  horizontal 
circle  described  by  P,  the  point  ot  contact  (fig.  13).    Collected  into 

a  particle  at  G,  the 
^body  swingt  round 
the  vertical  OB  as 
a  conical  pendu- 
lum, of  height  AB 
or  GL  equal  to 
f//i*"X,  and  GA 
would  be  the  di- 
rection of  the 
thread,  of  tension 
fM(GA/GL)  dynes. 
The  reaction  with 
the  plane  at  P  will 
hie  an  equal  parallel 
force;  and  its 
moment  round  G 
will  provide  the 
couple  which 
causes  the  velocity 
of  the  vector  of 
angular  momen- 
tum appropriate 
to  the  steady 
Fig.  13.  motion;     and   this 

moment      will     be 
{M.Gm  dyne-cm.,  or  ergs,  if  the. reaction  at  P  cuts  GB  in  m. 

Draw  CjR  perpendicular  to  GK  to  meet  the  horizontal  AL  in  R,  and 
draw  RQC'Iv  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Gs,  and  KG  perpendicular 
toLG. 

The  velocity  of  the  vector  GK  of  angular  mbmentum  is  n  times 
the  horizontafcomponcnt.  and 

(t)  horizontal  component /A|t  sin  a  » KC/KC', 

so  that' 

(2)  gM.Gm  =  Am»  sin  a(KC/KC'). 

A     KG'      4. 


(3) 


"RT"T<r  rfjri^'""^^-^'^ 


aunhamt 
mgyroatat 


m^Utatt 


_  /»•  sin  a 
The  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of  the  case  of  a  gyrostat  wdbld  be 
OP;  drawing  GI  parallel  to  OP.  and  KK'  paraUel  to  OG.  making 
tan  K'GC'»(A/C)  Un  IGd;  then  if  GK  represents  the  resultaat 
angular  momentum,  K'K  will  rcpfxnenfc  the  part  of  it  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  fly-wheel.  Thus  in  the  figure  for  the  body  rolling 
as  a  solid,  with  the  fly-wheel  clamped,  the  points  m  and  Q  move 
to  the  other  side  of  G.  The  gyrostat  may  be  supposed  swung  round 
the  vertical  at  the  end  of  a  thread  PA  fastened  at  A'  where  Pm 
produced  cuts  the  vertical  AB,  and  again  at  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  axis  GO.  The  discussion  of  the  small  oscillation  sujper- 
posed  on  the  state  of  steady  motion  requisite  for  stability  is  given 
tn  the  next  paragraph. 

13.  In  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  general  motion 
of  a  gyrostat  rolling  on  a  horizontal  plane  the  safe  and 
shortest  plan  apparently  is  to  write  down  the  most  general 
equations  of  motion,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  any 
special  condition. 

Drawing  through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  any  three 
rectangular  axes  Gx,  Cy,  Gs,  the  notation  employed  is 
II,  V,  w,      the  components  of  linear  velocity  of  G; 
p,  «f  f .       the  components  of  angular  velocity  about  the  axes, 
ni,nt,  ki,  the  components  of  angular  momentum; 
9i,  $t,  6"$,  the  components  oC  angular  velocity,  of  the  co-ordinate 
axes; 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  oC  contact  with  the  hori- 
zontal plane; 
the  components  of  the  reaction  of  the  plane; 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  downward  vertical. 
The  geometrical  equations,  expressing  that  the  point  of  contact  is 
at  rest  on  the  plane,  are 

(1)  «-^ry+5S-«o, 

(2)  »— ^5-rrx«»o, 

(3)  .  .    .  .       v-qx-^pyo. 
The  dynajmcal  equations  are 

5)  dv/di  -Oxw  +0«ii  =  g^  -{-  Y/M , 

6)  dw/dt-6tu-{-0t9  -^+Z/M, 
1 


*.  y, «. 
X.Y.Z. 


la  the  special  case  of  the  gyrostat  where  the  sotfacfe  i»  of  icumlu- 
tion  rouncl  Gs,  and  the  body  is  kineticaUy  symmetrical  abooc  Gi; 
we  take  Cy  horizontal  and  G^  through  the  point  of  contact  so  tftat 
>«o;  and  denoting  the  angle  between  0*  and  tke  donmward 
vertical  by  $  (fig.  13) 

(10)  aaainff,  fi'^o,  y^costf.  . 
The  components  of  angular  momentum  arc 

(11)  A,-Ap,  h»mAn,  Jk,=Cr+K, 

where  A,  C  denote  the  moment  ai  inertia  about  Gx,  Gs,  and  K  is 
the  angular  momentum  of  a  fly-wheel  fixed  in  the  interior  with  its 
axis  parallel  to  Gs;  K  is  taken  asxronslant  during  the  motion. 
Tht  axis  Gs  being  fixed  in  the  body, 

(12)  9t'P.  •,-«- -<»/ifl,  9i-p€Ot9. 
with  y>BO,  (i),  (3),  (3)  reduce  to 

(13)  w-qz.  vpt-rx.  W*^; 

and.  denoting  the  ractiua  of  curvature  of  the  tncridiaa  curve  of  the 
rolling  surface  by  p, 

(>4)    ^=ACOs^*-2pcostf,  ^»-psin6^*^sia9; 
so  that 

(15)  ig--g«-fl«psintf. 

(16)  ^-^«-^af+P2Psin»+2rpsioff, 

(»7)  ^-^*-8»pcos(r. 

Tht  dynamical  equations  (4) . . .  (9)  can  now  be  reduced  to 

(18)  ^  »  ^^t-pH  cot  e-\-^{x -p  sin  €)  -^prx  cot  9  -g  sin  •, 

(19)  ^-^s— ^-A8(«+»  cot  tf-p  sin*) +  «rp  cos «, 

(20)  ^=^x-t-g«(»-7P  cos«)+/^-pfx-i  costf, 
(2i>  -«Y-A^-A/^cot  0-\-qku 
(22)                      -«X  -*Z  -  A^+Ap«cot  9-pk,, 

Eliftiinatins  Y  between  (19)  and  (23), 

Eliminating  Y  between  (19)  and  (21) 

— ^z(x +z  cot  9  -  p  St  n  9) -hifrsp  cos  9  B  o. 

■\-ps{x-\-»  cot  0— p  sin  9)  —  «p  cos0»o. 

In  the  special  case  of  a  gyrostat  rolling  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
circle  passing  through  G,  s»o,  p»o,  i.\)  and  (B)  reduce  to 

(27) 


^°  (mp+Os'  {w?-^h)-d9' 

dp  ,  ^     ,.     kt  d.p9in0_hii»n$. 


(28) 


d^ht ,  dk. 


CMz« 


I 


<tt,/<ft-e,A,-K>^,-yZ-sY. 
d*,/<ft -M.-H.Ai -«X -xZ, 
dkiidi^Bju-^ikf^xY-yX. 


a  differential  eauation  of  a  hypei]scometric  series,  of  the  form  of 
Leg^ndrc's  zonal  harmonic  of  fractional  order  a,  given  by 

(29)  «(»»  +  l)=CMx»/A(Mx»-|-C). 

For  a  sharp  point,  xao.  p^o,  and  the  previous  equations  are 
obtained  of  a  spinning  top. 

The  elimination  of  X  and  Z  between  (18)  (20)  (22).  expressed 
symbolically  as 

(30)  (22)-«(i8)+aKlo)-o, 
gives 

(C)     (A+^+..)^-^+(A+..yco,.+#.„ 

-f  5*p(xcoatf — «  sin  *)  — ^«(x+»  cot  0)  — gOccos  •— «  sin  •)  "0, 

and  this  combined  with  (A)  and  (B)  will  lead  to  an  equation  the 
integral  of  which  is  the  equation  of  energy. 

13.  The  equations  (A)  (B)  (C)  are  intractable  in  this  genera]  form ; 
but  the  restricted  case  may  be  considorcd  when  the  axis  moves  in 
steady  motion  at  a  constant  tnclinatton  a  to 'the  vertkal;  and  the 
stabihty  is  secured  if  a  small  nutation  of  the  axis  can  be  superpoescd. 

It  is  convenient  to  put  p*f]sin9.  so  that  (1  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  plane  Gxx  about  the  vertical;  (A)  (B)  (C)  become 
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»*>  (iS+«*)S-«"'S 

•f2x(x  sin  0*  as  oostf  -  p  sin'tf) -f-f3^  c»#«"0, 

+Q>  ^n  9(,»-p  sin  0)  "  ^  cos  ••>0, 
<^*>        (h+**"^*^)  ^+^^<'  cos  ^«  till  ff)  -  OH*si«  » 
+Q«(^+^)  «n*cos»+flte8irf# 

"Or^ix  sin  9+s  cos  ^>-f(r  cos  f-s  nn  9}  "f  0. 
The  steady  motion  and  nutation  superposed  may  be  cxprcsBcd  by 
(i)       «»a4-L,  sin  tf'^sin  4+L  cos  «,  cos  6»cos  c-L  sin  «t 

where  L,  N,  Q  are  small  terms,  involving  a  factor  s***,  to  express 
the  periodic  nature  of  the  nutation;  and  thca  if  a»  c  denote  the 
piean  value  of  x,  s,  at  the  point  of  contact 

(3)  X'd+Lp  cos  a,  s«c-Lp  sin  a, 

u)    X  sin  9+s  cos  ^'tf  «n  a+e  cos  «+L(a  cot  *-e  nn  a). 

(4)  X  cos  6hi  sin  f^o  cos  a-e  sin  (r-L(a  sin  a+c  cos  K-p). 
Substifutijig  these  values  in    (C*)  tdth   dg/rf/--(W/«ft*«"«'L, 

and  ignoring  f>roducts  of  the  small  terms,  such  as  L',  LN,  »  .  . 

(C^*)    (^+«»+«')  LiiHm+N)  (^t^^^+^  i^  •+L  cos  a) 

+0*'-}-2mN)  Z^*^^^^  *Io  a)  (sin  a  cos  a+L  cos  a^ 

+^+dMN)  {oc-L^^  sin  u-c  sin  «)]  (sin>  a+L  sin  la) 

-Cm+N)  (R+Q)  (a+Lp  cos  a)  [a  no  s+c  cosa+L(ecosa-«sIa a)] 

-t(a  cos  tt-c  sin  a)+tL(a  sin  a+<  cos  «-p)«"<^ 
which  is  equivalent  to 

(5)  T.^^;#:^«+M»(^+c«)sIaacoaa 

+M*  Of  sitt*  «*MRa(a  sin  a  +£  cos  a)-^a  coa  mrc  sin  a)  «0, 
the  condition  of  steady  motion ;  and 

(6)  DL+EO+FN-0. 

where 

(7)  Oa.(^+o»+«*)»*-|»^^^r^C0»a-2|tVaIn^acqsa 

+i«'  (rI+^)  <^°»  •-mV(»  sin  a^  cos  a)  sin'a 

4-M*a£  sin  2a-/tRp  cos  a(<i  sin  a+f  cos  a) 
-/iR<i(o  cos  §e-c  sin  a)+<(a  sin  a+f  cos  a-p)i 

(8)  E a -MYi  sin  ar-|ia(a«n  a+coos  a), 

(9)  F» jjj— 8ina+?M(jfi+c*j  sinacosa  , 

•^2tittc  sin'  a-RaCs  sin  a+f  cos  a). 
With  the  same  approximation  (A*)  and  (B*)  tare  oquivaJcht  to 

^^**^     (m"*"*')  l"^  **" *X "'^^^  ^  *'*"^*  *^  •"''  '^"'  *^ 

4-RapC08aaO, 

(B")    -«g+(i^-K')  »..?-^+*.(^-K')«o.. 

+iic  sin  a(a-p  sin  •)-Rrp  cos  a— o. 
The  elimination  of  L,  Q.  K  will  lead  to  an  equation  for  the  deter- 
minatioA  of  n^,  and  «'  must  be  positive  for  the  motion  to  be  stable. 
'    lib  is  the  radios  of  the  horisontal  circle  described  by  C  in  steady 
motion  round  the  centre  B,  . 

(10)  6-sy^<-(cP>aR)/ii*esina-aR/M, 

and  drawing  GL  vertically  upward  of  length  X«{/m*.  the  height  of  the 
equivalent  conical  pendulum,  the  steady  motion  condition  may  be 
written 

(l  1)    (CR+K)m  lin  a-M*  sin  a  cos  a  a-f  M(a  cos  a-c  sin  a) 
-\-M(ji*c  sin  a-iiRa)  (a  sin  a+ccos  a) 
m^M\bX-*{a  sin  a+c  cos  a)  -«  cos  a+c  sin  a] 
-jM.  PT, 

LG  produced  cuts  the  plane  in  T. 

Interpreted  dynamically,  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation 
represents  the  velocity  ol  the  vector  of  angular  momentum  about 
G,  so  that  the  jigbt-hsod  side  represents  the  moment  of  the  applied 
force  about  G,  in  this  case  the  reaction  of  the  plane,  which  is  parallel 
to  GA,  and  equal  to  fM.GA/GL:  and  so  the  angle  AGL  must  be 
Ie«t5  than  the  angle  of  iriction,  or  slipping  will  take  place. 

Spinning  upright,  with  a«"0,  o-o,  we  find  F"0,.Q»o,  and 

(13)  (T^+e«) »'-i.^^V  (|S+««)  +MRpc-f(c-p). 

(14)  (A+'')'«'-*  (Tf^+R^O'"«(S+*')<'-'^' 


Tkua  for  a  top  spinning  upright  on  •  rounded  poipt«  irilfa  K«^, 
the  stability  requires  that 

(15)       ^  ^>2ky{gic^mk'+cp), 

'  n^ration  about  the  axis  Gs,  and  a  per- 
cfforoG;  thisreduccatotbepieoeaing 


pendicular  axb  at  a  distance  c  from  G;  this  reducca  to  me  pveoeding 
case  of  §  3  (7)  when  p^^o. 
GenMIyi  with  a**o,  but  a  *o,  the  condition  (A)  and  (B)  becomes 

(16)  (j^Va«)2-aw-Raft 

^«C^^R,^,^(A_j.^j 

so  that,  cfimlnating  Q/L, 

07)  «[(n+^)(n+*)-H''-(H+«')(^^+W 

the  condition  when  a  coin  or  platter  is  rolling  nearly  flat  on  the  Uble. 
Rolling  along  in  a-  straight  path,  with  a^iw*  c-*0«  m"0,  £«>os 
and 


(IS) 
(19) 


(20) 


N/L*(CR+K)/A, 

F«-£R+li-Ras, 
N       D     (v[^<^)  ^'^i('^ 


(,o    (^*)^(£R+a[(C+^)R+Kj^^^,, 


Thus  with  K"-o,  and  rolling  with  velocity  V«Ra,  stability 
requires  * 

y^        a-p 


(«) 


'kGfe+O 


>i^^^ 


JS^ 


+1 


or  the  body  mtlst  have  acquired  velocity  greater  than  atUined  by 
rolling  down  a  plane  through  a  vertical  height  §(a-p)A/C. 

On  a  sharp  edge,  with  p«o,  a  thin  uniform  disk  or  a  thin  ring 
requires 

(23)  V»/af>fl/6ora/8. 

The  gyrostat  can  hold  itself  upright  on  the  plane  without  advance 
when  R«o,  provided 

(24)  '  K»/AM-£(a-p)  is  positive. 

For  the  stability  of  the  monorail  carri'\ge  of  S  5  (6),  Ignoring  the 
rotary  inertia  of  the  wheels  by  puttmg  C"0^  ana  replacing  K  by  G' 
the  theory  above  would  require  '       ' 

(25)-  x('*V+^)>«*- 

For  further  theory  and  experiments  consult  Kaoth,  Adfianui 
Rigtd  Dynamics,  chap,  v.,  ana  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  PkU»- 
soPhy,  §  345;  also  Bourlet,  Traii^  det  kicifcUs  (analysed  in  Appell, 
UUanique  rati^ntneUet  ii.  297.  and  Carvallo.  Jpumafde  rtcaU  poly- 
teckniaue,  1900);  Whipple,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Malhcmatics,  vol. 
XXX.,  for  mathematical  tficories  of  the  bicycle,  and  other  bodies. 

lA.  Lord  Kelvin  has  studied  theoretically  and  experi-  n^-^j-^-j^ 
mentally  the  vibration  of  a  chain  of  stretched  gynoatsts  W^ww 
(Proc.  London  Math.  Sac.,  1875;  J.  Perry,  Spinnmg  Tops,  *•*"• 
for  a  diagram).  Suppose  each  gyrostat  to  be  eouivalent ^dynamically 
to  a  fly-wheel  of  axiLl  leneth  aa,  and  that  each  connecting  link  is  a 
light  cord  or  steel  wire  of  length  2I,  stretched  to  a  tension  T. 

IDenotc  by  x,  y  the  components  of  the  slight  displacement  from  the 
central  straight  line  of  the  centre  of  a  fly-wheel ;  and  let  p,  9,  i  denote 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  of  a  fly-whccl,  and  r, «,  i  the  direction 
cosines  of  a  link,  distinguishing  the  different  bodies  by  a  suffix. 

Then  with  the  previous  notation  and  to  the  order  of  approximation 

utrcd* 

I)  $i^~dqfdt,9t^dpfdt, 

3)  *,-A#„A,-A«i,*,-ir; 

to  be  employtd  in  the  dynamical  equatioaa 

<3)  ^'-»i*i+«kia-U..» 

in  which  Btki  and  $Jk  can  be  omitted. 
For  the  Jkth  fly-wheel 

(4)  -A|i-|-K>i-Ta(o»     T**)+Tfl(^r»^X 

(5)  A^+Ki»— Tfl(/»«-r»)-Ttt(/»A-r»t,); 
and  for  the  motion  of  tran^tion 

(6)  M*i -T(r**,-fi),  M^-T(fA^r-**):. 
i*hile  the  geometrical  relations  are 

(7)  XH»-«»"«(^k+i+Ai)+afr*»i, 

(8) " .  y»+i-y»  "^Wm +£*)  +2/*»+i.. 

Putting 

(9)  «+3rf-i*,p+8s-Oir+jl-e, 
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these  thvee  pain  of  equatioiie  may  be  replaocd  by  the  three  equatbos 
A*-K*»«+2TflS»-T«(»»«.,  +*»)  -o. 


(la) 


Ma^tC'k^v^k)  -o. 


or  a  vibrattoo  of  circular  polarization  awuroe  a  solutioa 


( 1 3)  Wk,  Ok,  »*  -  (L.  P,  Q)  cxp  (al+Ae)!. 
•o  tMt  cfn  Is  the  time-lag  between  the  vibiation  of  one  Sy-wbecl 
and  the  next;  and  the  wave  velocity  ia 

(14)  U-a(«+/)ji/c. 
Then 

(15)  P(-A»*-fJ9i+JTa)-gTc(««<+i)-o,   . 

(16)  -LMn«-QT(««^-i)-o, 

(17)  L(«--i)-Pa(«»+i)-20te«<-o, 
leading,  on  eUmination  of  L,  P,  Q,  to 

(2  Ta+  Kn-A»«)  (i-Mii»//T)-MiK^ 


(18) 


oosc 


,  ^^  •   •  ti.    M a«  2Ta(fl  +1)  H-Kii/-A«»/ 


With  K<-0,  A"0,  this  reduces  to  Lagrange's  condition  in  the 
vibration  of  a  string  of  beads. 
Putting 
(ao)  p<-M/3(a-j-/)i         the  mass  per  unit  kngth  of  the 

chain, 
(ai)  «>iKya(a+Ot  the  gyrtMtatic  angular  momentum 

per  unit  length, 
(aa)  a  "  A.  /aCo+Ot         the  transverse  moment  of  inertia 

per  unit  length, 
(23)  4c-(«+/)»i/U. 

equation  (19)  can  be  written 
(34    |sin(fl+/)«AJ|" 


<»5)    l.InlatjWu{* 


In  a  continuous 
finitesimal. 


T  ,  T+(«ii-«n«)  (I  -H//a)+p«*a(a-t-/) 

%  T+(«it-a«*)//tt  ^ 

Inuous  chain  of  such  gyrostatic  links,  wi 


with  a  and  /  in- 


of  helical  nature  like  circular  polarizatic 


(26)  .... 

for  the  vibration  of  helical  nature  like  circular  polarization. 

Changing  the  sign  of  n  for  circular  polarization  in  the  opposite 
direction 


(27) 


In  this  way  a  mechanical  model  is  obtained  of  the  action  of  a  mag- 
netized mraium  00  polarized  light,  «  representing  the  equivalent  of 
the  magnetic  field,  while  a.  may  be  ignored  as  insensible  (J.  Larmor, 
Proc.  Land,  Hoik,  Soc.,  1890;  Aether  and  Matter,  Appendix  E). 

We  notice  that  U*  in  (a6)  can  be  positive,  and  the  gyrostatic 
chain  stable,  even  when  T  is  negative,  and  the  chain  b  supporting 
a  thrust,  provided  «»  is  laige  enough,  and  the  thrust  doe*  not 
exceed 

(28)  («iH«n«)(i+//a); 

while  V*  in  (27)  will  not  be  positive  and  the  straight  chain  will  be 
unstable  unless  the  tension  exceeds 

(29)  (««.f.n')(i+//a). 

15.  Gyrostat  impended  by  a  Thread. — In  the  discussion  of  the 
small  vibration  01  a  single  gyrostat  fly-wheel  about  the  vertical 
postiort  when  suspended  bv  a  single  thread  of  lenoth  ai«6.  the 
sufHx  k  can  be  omitted  in  the  preceding  equations  of  |  14,  and  we 
can  write 

(1)  A2»-Kdi'+Ta»-TAr«o, 

(2)  M*-t-Tr  -o,  with  T  -gM, 

(3)  v^-aa-bv  -a 

Assuming  a  periodic  solution  of  these  equati(»u 

(4)  tc.af.,-(L.  P,Q)expfKi, 
and  eliminating  L,  P.  Q,  we  obtain 

(5)  (-A«»-»-Kii+f  Ma)(r-n<6)-gMnV  -o. 

and  the  frequency  of  a  vibration  in  double  beats  per  second  a 
n/ar,  where  n  is  a  root  of  this  quartic  «)uation. 

For  upright  spinning  on  a  amooth  horiMntal  plane,  take  6«>«s  and 
change  the  sign  of  a,  then 

(6)  An«-Kii+cM(i«o. 
•o  that  the  stability  requires 

(7)  K»>4«AMa, 

Here  A  denotes  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  diametral  axis 
through  the  centre  of  gravity;  when  the  point  of  the  fly*wheel  is 
held  in  a  small  smooth  cup,  b^o,  and  the  condition  becomes 

(8)  (A+Ma«)»»-Kn+£Mo-o, 
requiring  for  stability,  as  before  in  (  5, 

(9)  IO>4C(A+Ma')Ma. 

For  ttpriglu  spinning  ioade  a  spherical  suifaoe  of  radius  h,  the 


sign  of  a  must  be  changed  to  obtain  the  condition  at  the 
point,  as  in  the  gyroscopic  horizon  of  Fleuriais. 

For  a  gvitMtat  spinning  upright  on  the  summit  of  a  sphere  of 
radius  6,  the  signs  of  a  and  0  must  be  changed  in  (5),  or  else  the 
sign  of  f ,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Denoting  the  components  of  horizontal  dbplacement  of  the  point 
of  the  fly*whecl  by  (,  i|,  then 

(10)  *r-{.  hsm^,  A,-|+^«x  (auppoae), 

(11)  w»aa-\-X. 

If  the  p^nt  is  forced  to  take  the  motion  <C,  v,  f)  by  oompoBeoti 
of  force  X,  Y.  Z,  the  equations  of  motion  ^*^me 

so  tttit  Mft-X  -l-Yi.  MCf-g)  .£: 

(15)  Ail-Kdi+gMd8+M(n»«MaSf, 
or 

(16)  (A +Ma*)tf-Kdi +cMa0-f  Max  «  Motf. 

Thus  if  the  point  of  the  gyrostat  is  made  to  take  the  periodie 
motion  mven  by  \«R  ezp  aii,  f  *o.  the  forced  vibration  of  the  axis 
is  given  oy  9^  P  cxp  nti,  where 

(17)  PHA-l.Ma»)»i«+K»+<Mal-RM»\i-o; 

and  so  the  effect  may  be  investigated  on  the  Fleoriaia  gyioeuopic 
horizon  of  the  motion  of  the  ship. 

Suppose  the  motion  X  is  due  to  the  suspentbn  of  the  gyroatat  from 
a  point  on  the  axis  of  a  second  gyrostat  suspended  from  a  fixed  point. 

Diatinguishing  the  aecond  gyfosut  by  a  suffix,  then  X«"tak,  if  b 
denotes  the  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  two 
gyrostats:  and  the  motion  of  the  aeoond  gyroatat  infltifttd  bf  t^e 
reaction  of  the  first,  is  given  by 

(18)  (Ai+M,iki>)*-KAi 

-  -j(M.A,+M&)ai-4(X+Yi), 
-  -:f(M,ik,-f  M6)ai-M6Cai/+JL): 
so  that,  In  the  small  vibiation, 

(19)  7 1  -(Ai+MiA»*)n*+Ki»+g(MtAi+M*)  {  -lin^oP+R). 

(20)  R|-(A»-fM,A|«+MA»)a«+K.n+j<M,*,-l-M6)|-PM«W»-a 
Eliminating  the  ratio  of  P  to  R,  we  obtain 

(ai)    |-(A+Ma«)a«-l-Ka+fMo| 

X I  -<A,+M,*f'+Mft«)»«-hk,ii+£(M,*.+M6)|-MVW-o, 
a  quartic  for  fi,  giving  the  frequency  n/ar  of  a  fundamental  vibiation. 

Chanffe  the  sign  of  c  for  the  case  of  the  gyrostats  spinning  upright, 
one  on  tne  top  01  the  other,  and  so  realize  the  gyroatat  on  the  top  of  a 
gyrostat  described  by  Maxwell. 

In  the  gyrostatic  chain  of  {  14,  the  tension  T  may  change  to  a 
limited  pressure,  and  U'  may  still  be  positive,  and  the  motion 
stable:  and  so  a  motion  b  fealized  of  a  number  of  spinning  tops^ 
superposed  in  a  column- 

16.  TV  Flexure  Joint. — In  Lord  Kelvin's  experiment  the  gyrostats 
are  joined  up  by  equal  light  rods  and  short  lengths  of  elutic  wire 
with  rigid  attachment  to  the  rod  and  case  of  a  gyrostat,  so  as  to  keep 
the  system  still,  and  free  from  entanglement  and  twitting  due  to 
pivot  friction  of  the  fly-wheels. 

When  this  gyrostatic  chain  is  made  to  revolve  with  angular 
velocity  n  in  reutive  equilibrium  as  a  plane  polygon  pasaiiw  through 
Os  the  axis  of  rotation,  each  gyrostatic  case  movca  a»  u  its  axis 
produced  was  attached  to  Os  by  a  flexure  joint.  The  instantaneous 
axis  of  resultant  angular  veloaty  bisects  the  angle  t-4,  if  the  axis 
of  the  case  makes  an  angle  $  with  Os,  and,  the  components  of 
angular  \'elocity  being  n  about  Os,  and  -a  about  the  axia,  the  f^ 
eultant  angular  velocity  is  in  cos  i(e*«)>2«  sin  i0;  and  the  com* 
ponents  of  this  angular  velocity  are 
fi)  -2»  sin  iOiiakem  -ii(i-cos  0),alons  the  axis,  and 
(a)  -in  sin  f9  cos  W»  -«  sin  9,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
case.    The  flexure  joint  behaves  Ihcc  a  pair  of  equal  beird  wheeto 
engaging. 
The  component  angular  momentum  In  the  direction  0:r  is  thetefoit 
(3)  L«  -Aa  sin  9  cos  9  -  Cfl(i-cos  9)  sin  0-f  K  sin  9, 

and  Ln  is  therefore  the  couple  acting  on  the  gyrostat. 

If  a  denotes  the  angle  which  a  connecting  link  makes  with  Os,  and 
T  denotes  the  constant  component  of  the  tcnsioo  of  a  link  parallel  ta 

Os,  the  couple  acting  is 

(H)  To  cos  9tfUn  «4f.i+tan  a*)-4Ta  sin  0k, 

which  is  to  be  equated  to  Ln,  so  that 

(5)  -  An*sin  9»  cos  9k-C«(i-co«  9k)  sin  9»+K«  sin  0s 

-To  cos  9kiun  om-htan  aO  +2Ta  sin  It  "-a 
In  addition 

(6)  Mi^Xft-f-T(tan  a*t.i-tan  t)  -O. 
with  the  geometrical  relation 

(7)  Xh^f^k-^ina  *wi  +  Bin  9»)-2/  sin  a»^  -o. 

When  the  pdygon  is  ocariy  cainddent  with  Os,  these  nquataona 
can  be  leplaoed  by 
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(10)  »M-ll*-alfcM+».)-I*I."0, 

•Bd  thi  rat  of  Ibt  nluCiwi  pnxioli  u  Mon  in  1 14;  pnniiic 
(111  s.Jfc^-(UF.ffl«pai. 

A  hall  wivc  Inctk  o(  thg  curve  gl  (yrotuii'  it  cownd  « 

cA— r,  v  thir  «/e  ii  the  mimbcf  of  ryrofUU  ID  a  luU  vave.  *bic 

IbcreTon  o(  nn  kofili  3i(a  -t^/c. 

»p  (iU4-^]<.  *ad  ■  UM  cinwUriy  pohiji^  Hhek  ■,  d.  *  si  | 

Gjrtutpk  '  PnJultm.—'nt  eUflic  ^ciurr  jciiiit  !•  uiefiil 

■upaninci  nd.  airvliit  1  Hy-whnI,  like  a  gymKopic  pcndulu 

EimHed  by  Enlec^t  aiuhi.  f.  *,  «.  iIk  kiiHiii:  enon  ii 

(laV-T  -  lAlf+BB*^)!-  iC'd  -(«»)VM-(Cl#+»  c«»J>, 

panl(i(upp«t.C'nrcnt<>n>daboiilitiaii9ariCD{lli.  uidCre 
to  the  revolving  fly-vhecL 

uwulu  momataoi  about  the  vertical,  vie, 
(13)  Aiin|»J--C(I-i»»)n.W+CW+rfeo.»)co.»-G,ac 

""(Mi'T-iMr" " 


"KS. 


tlcal,  ini] 
rvccHf-R,  ■  coonaiu,  will  had  to  an  coulioa  lor 
Will,  in  temu  al  c<H  (  or  I.  the  inuinl  of  which  h  ol  taypet- 

H^^rfhc  Hy^wh^  *^i^t£l^btHnE  a^dT^lccily 
.-cd  00  Ilu  Baft;  Ihi  aqmtianaai*  now 
T-JA(*+do>#;^+)C'™'»#+lCR'-H-KM*ni.«. 
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tkcUcoDiinCull.tc 
Cytbiui.  I»  repuii 
InqueoUy  appeal  01 


;n«l  o(  Sparta,  from  which  it 
layotllieN.W.eHrerailyof 
nileptainatiheiDoulliolihe 
re  Heracles  and  Apollo,  nbO 
foimei  bI  these  Damet  nu; 


point  to  the  inSuence  of  Fhoeatdan  traden,  >ho,  we  know, 
visited  Ihe  Lacooiaa  ihorea  at  1  vety  euly  period.  In  dasaici] 
timea  it  was  a  community  of  ptrioai,  politically  dependent  on 
Sputa,  though  doubtless  with  a  municipal  Ufe  of  iit  own.  In 
4SS  ".c,  duiiog  the  first  Peloponnesian  War,  it  wai  burned 
by  the  Atbcoiao  admiral  Tolmides.  In  370  B.C.  EpaminoDdu 
besieged  it  unsuccessfulty  for  three  days.  Its  fonificatiaoi  were 
stresgthennl  by  Ibe  lyriDI  Nabil,  but  in  igs  B.C.  tt  was  invested 
and  iskcn  by  Tiius  and  Luciut  Quintius  Flamininus,  and, 
though  recovered  by  Nabia  two  ot  three  years  later,  was  te- 
capturediramediatelyiflethis  murder  (igi  B.C.)  by  Philopoemen 
and  Aulus  Alilius  and  remained  in  Ibe  Achaean  League  until  Ita 
dissolution  in  146  B.C.  Subsequently  it  formed  the  most  Im- 
pottml  of  the  Eleulhetolaconian  towns,  1  group  of  Iwenty-foor, 
later  eighteen,  communities  leagued  together  to  mainlain  their 
aulonomy  against  Sparta  and  declared  free  by  Augustus.    The 

who  was  ss^tcd  by  a  treasurer  (rofiloi),  while  the  chiel 
magistrates  of  the  several  communities  bore  the  title  ol  ephon 

Pausiniaj(iii.'ii  f.)  has  left  usn  descriplion  ol  the  town  asil 
eiiited  in  thcreignof  Marcus  Aureliui,  the  agara,  the  Actopotli, 
the  island  of  Crinae  (Mariihonisi)  where  Paris  cetebraled  his 
nuptials  with  Helen,  the  Migonium  or  precinct  ol  Aphrodite 
Migonilis  [occupied  by  the  modem  town  of  Marathonisi  or 
CyThium),  and  the  hill  Lorysium  (KoumaroJ  rising  above  it. 

lUdiugs  partially  submerged  by  the  sea  are  the  most  note- 

a  busy  and  flouilsblng  port  with  a  good 
ranae,  now  connected  hyamole  with  the 
Ltal  of  the  prefecture  {nfis)  of  Aojomix^ 


forthy,  a 
Theme 


ith  ■  populallt 

See  C.   Weber.  Dl  Cy 

(Heidelberg.  iSjj):*"   ^■ 


jylkco  tl  taitJa 
M.  Leake.  Trm 
"     b7  foil.     In 


1.  Eicavai 


S;?^^^ 


OTUU-FEHfiRVlR  (Get.  Katlsbatt).  a  1. 
Transylvania,  in  ihc  county  of  Al56-Feh(r,  7J  m.  S.  of  KoloasvSr 
by  rail.  Pop.  {1900)  11,50;.  Itissiluatcdontherighl  tiankol 
the  Maros,  on  the  ouuUits  of  the  TtaDSylvaoiaD  Erigcbirge  or 
Ore  Mountains,  and  consists  of  the  upper  town,  or  citadel,  and 
the  lower  town,  Gyuta-Feb6rvirisihese»t  of  aRoman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  has  a  Sne  BoDiaD  Catholic  cathedral,  buitt  In  the 
nth  century  In  Romanesque  style,  and  rebuilt  in  1443  by 
John  Hunyady  in  Gothic  style.  It  contains  among  other  tombs 
that  ol  John  Hunyady.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  town  is  the  Baitbyaneum, 
founded  by  Bishop  Count  Batihyiny  in  i;94.  It  coiaaios  a 
valuable  library  with  many  incunabula  and  old  manuscripts, 
amoogst  which  Is  one  of  the  Nibd^iittcnlitd,  an  astronomical 


dnetal  cd 


of  the  Rod 


CyiiU-Febirvii  a 

Gyula-Fehirvlr  occupies  the  si  t 
Many  Roman  relics  found  here,  ai 
in  the  museum  of  the  town.  Tbc  bishopric  was  founded  in  the 
iilh  century  by  King  Ladislaus  I.  (1078-1005).  In  the  i6th 
century,  when  Transylvania  separated  from  Hungary,  the  town 
became  the  residence  of  the  Tiansylvinian  princes.  From  this 
period  dates  the  castle,  dod  also  the  buildings  of  the  unlveruty, 
founded  by  Gabriel  Belhlen,  and  now  used  as  barracks.  After 
the  reversion  of  Transylvania  In  1 713  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
the  actual  strong  fortress  was  built  in  1716-1735  by  the  emperol 
Charles  VI.,  whence  the  Getnun  name  ol  the  town. 
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HTbeeigfaUi  symbol  in  the  Phoenicuui  alpbabct,  u  in  its 
descendants,  has  altered  less  in  the  course  of  ages  than 
most  alphabetic  symbols.  From  the  beginning  of 
Phoenician  records  it  has  consisted  of  two  uprights 
connected  by  transverse  bars,  at  first  either  two  or  three  in 
number.  The  uprights  afe  rarely  perpendicular  and  the  crosa 
bars  are  not  so  precisely  arranged  as  they  are  in  early  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions.  In  these  the  symbol  takes  the  form  of  two 
rectangles  o  ^^^  ^^  which  the  ordinary  H  develops  by  the 
omission  of  the  cross  bars  at  top  and  bottom.  It  is  very  excep- 
tional for  this  letter  to  have  more  than  three  cross  bars,  though 
as  many  as  five  are  occasionally  found  in  N.  W.  Greece.  Within 
the  same  inscription  the  appearance  of  the  letter  often  varies 
considerably  as  regards  the  space  between  and  the  length  of 
the  uprights.  When  only  one  bar  b  found  it  regularly  crosses 
the  uprights  about  the  middle.  In  a  few  cases  the  rectangle 
is  closed  at  top  and  bottom  but  has  no  middle  cross  bar  0. 
The  Phoenician  name  for  the  letter  was  Heth  (HSt).  According 
to  Semitic  scholars  it  had  two  values,  ( i)  a  glottal  spirant,  a  very 
strong  h,  (2)  an  unvoiced  velar  spirant  like  the  German  ch  in  ach. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  it  with  the  value  of  the  ordinary  aspirate 
and  with  the  name  i^ra.  Very  early  in  their  history,  however, 
most  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  lost  the  aspirate  altogether, 
and  having  then  no  further  use  for  the  symbol  with  this  value 
they  adopted  it  to  represent  the  long  «-sound,  wluch  was  not 
originally  distinguished  by  a  different  symbol  from  the  short 
sound  (see  E).  With  this  value  its  name  has  always  been  ^a 
in  Greek.  The  alphabet  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  was  gradually 
adopted  elsewhere.  In  official  documents  at  Athens  H  repre- 
sented the  rough  breathing  or  aspirate  *  till  403  B.C.;  henceforth 
it  was  used  fori}.  The  Western  Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the 
Romans  obtained  their  alphabet,  retained  their  a^irate  longer 
than  those  of  Asia  Minor,  and  hence  the  symbol  came  to  the 
Romans  with  the  value  not  of  a  long  vowel  but  of  the  aspirate, 
which  it  still  preserves.  The  Greek  aspirate  was  itself  the  first 
or  left-hand  half  of  this  letter  H,  while  the  smooth  breathing  ' 
was  the  right-hand  portion  H.  At  Tarentura  H  is  found  for 
H  in  inscriptions.  The  Roman  aspirate  was,  however,  a  very 
slight  sound  which  in  some  words  where  it  was  etymologjcally 
correct  disappeared  at  an  early  date.  Thus  the  cognate  words 
of  kindred  languages  show  that  the  Lat.  anser  "  goose  "  ought 
to  begin  with  A,  but  nowhere  is  it  so  found.  In  none  of  the 
Romance  languages  is  there  any  trace  of  initial  or  medial  A, 
which  shows  that  vulgar  Latin  had  ceased  to  have  the  aspirate 
by  240  B.C.  The  Roman  grammarians  were  guided  to  its 
presence  by  the  Sabine  forms  where  /  occurred;  as  the  Sabines 
sa\dfasena  (sand),  it  was  recognised  that  the  Roman  form  ought 
to  be  harena,  and  so  for  kaedus  (goat),  kordcum  (barley),  &c. 
Between  vowels  h  was  lost  very  early,  for  ne-hemo  (no  man)  is 
throughout  the  literature  nemo^  bi-himus  (two  winters  old) 
bimus.  In  the  Ciceronian  age  greater  attention  was  paid  to 
reproducing  the  Greek  aspirates  in  borrowed  words,  and  this 
led  to  absurd  mistakes  in  Latin  words,  mistakes  which  were 
satirized  by  Catullus  in  his  epigram  (84)  upon  Arrius,  who  said 
chommoda  for  commoda  and  himidias  for  insidias.  In  Umbrian 
k  was  often  lost,  and  also  used  without  etymological  value  to 
mark  length,  as  in  comokota  («Lat.  commoUi)^  a  practice  to 
which  there  are  some  doubtful  parallels  in  Latin. 

In  English  the  history  of  A  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Latin. 
While  the  parts  above  the  glottis  are  in  position  to  produce  a 
vowel,  an  aspirate  is  produced  without  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  sometimes,  like  the  pronunciation  of  Arrius,  with  con- 
siderable effort  as  a  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  "  drc^  the 
h's."  Though  k  survives  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  America  as 
well  as  in  the  speech  of  cultivated  persons,  the  sound  in  most  of 
the  vulgar  dialects  is  entirely  lost  Where  it  is  not  ordinarily 
lost,  it  disappears  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  "  Give  it  Hm  "  and 
the  like.    Where  it  is  lost,  conscious  attempts  to  restore  It  on 


the  part  of  uneducated  speaken  lead  to  absurd  misplacementa 
of  k  and  to  its  restoration  in  Romance  words  when  it  never  was 
pronounced,  as  kumhU  (now  recognized  as  standard  English), 
kumour  and  even  konour,  (P.  Gi.) 

HAAO,  CARL  (iSao-  ),  a  natnrdittd  BritKBh  painter, 
court  painter  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  was  bom 
in  Bavaria,  and  was  trained  in  the  academies  at  Nuremburg 
and  Munich.  He  practised  first  as  an  illustrator  and  aa  a  painter, 
in  oil,  of  portraits  and  architectural  subjects;  but  ^ter  he 
settled  in  England,  in  1847,  he  devoted  himself  to  water  colours, 
and  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  in  1B50  and  member  in  1853.  He  tnYclkd 
much,  especially  in  the  East,  and  made  a  considerabte  repotatioft 
by  his  firmly  drawn  and  carefully  elaborated  paintings  of 
Eaatem  subjects.  Towards  the  end  of  his  professional  career 
Carl  Haag  quitted  England  and  returned  to  Gennany. 

See  A  History  of  Ike  "Old  Waler-Cohur  *'  Sodely,  nam  Hm  H^ 
Society  1/  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  by  John  Lewa  Raget  (a  vob, 
London.  1891). 

HAAKON  (Old  Norse  Hdkon),  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Norway,  of  whom  the  most  important  are  the  following:— > 

Haakon  I.,  sumamed  "  the  Good  "  (d.  961),  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Harald  Haarfager.  He  was  fostered  by  King  Aethelstan 
of  England,  who  brought  him  up  in  the  C^hristiaa  religioii,  and  00 
the  news  of  his  father's  death  in  933  provided  him  with  ships  and 
men  for  an  expedition  against  his  half-brother  Erik,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  king.  On  his  arrival  in  Norway  Haakon  gained 
the  support  of  the  landowners  by  promising  to  ^ve  up  the  ri^ta 
of  taxation  claimed  by  his  father  over  inherited  reid  property. 
Erik  fled,  and  was  killed  a  few  years  later  in  England.  His  sons 
allied  themselves  with  the  Danes,  but  were  invariably  defeated 
by  Haakon,  who  was  successful  in  everything  he  undertook 
except  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity,  which  aroused 
an  opposition  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  face.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Fitje  in  961,  after  a  final  victory  over 
Erik's  sons.  So  entirely  did  even  his  immediate  circle  ignore  his 
religion  that  a  court  skald  composed  a  poem  on  hia  death  repre- 
senting his  welcome  by  the  heathen  gods  into  Valhalla. 

Haakon  IV.,  sumamed  "  the  Old  "  (xao4>i363),  wmi  A»^»»mA 
to  be  the  son  of  Haakon  lU.,  who  died  shortly  before  the  former's 
birth  in  1304.  A  year  later  the  child  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  King  Inge,  after  whose  death  in  x  117  be  was  chosen 
king;  though  until  1223  the  diurcb  refused  to  recognize  him, 
on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  and  the  Pope's  dispensation  for 
his  coronation  was  not  gained  until  much  later.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign  much  of  the  royal  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
Earl  Skule,  who  intrigued  against  the  king  until  1239,  when  he 
proceeded  to  open  hostility  and  was  put  to  death.  Ftom  this 
time  onward  Haakon'a  reign  was  marked  by  more  peace  and 
prosperity  than  Norway  had  known  for  many  years,  until  in 
1263  a  dispute  with  the  Scottish  king  concerning  the  Hebrides, 
a  Norwegian  possession,  induced  Haakon  to  undertake  an 
expedition  to  the  west  of  Scotland.  A  division  of  his  army 
seems  to  have  repulsed  a  large  Scottish  force  at  Larga  (though 
the  later  Scottish  accounts  claim  this  battle  as  a  victtfry),  and, 
having  won  back  the  Norwegian  possessions  in  Scotland,  Haakon 
was  wintering  in  the  Orkneys,  when  be  was  taken  ill  and  died 
on  the  15th  of  December  1263.  A  great  part  o<  hia  fleet  had  been 
scattered  and  destroyed  by  storms.  The  most  important  event 
in  his  reign  was  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Icelandic 
commonwealth.  Worn  out  by  internal  strife  fostered  by 
Haakon's  emissaries,  the  Icelandic  chiefs  acknowledged  the 
Norwegian  king  as  overlord  in  1 26  2.  Their  example  was  followed 
by  the  colony  of  Greenland. 

Haakon  VU.  (1872-  ),  the  second  son  of  Frederick  VIH.. 
king  of  Denmark,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  August  187a,  and  was 
usually  known  as  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark.  When  in  1905 
Norway  decided  to  separate  herself  from  Sweden  the  Norwegians 
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offered  theic  crown  to  Charles,  who  accepted  it  and  took  the  name 

of  Uaakoa  VII.»  being  crowned  at  Trondhjem  in  June  i9o6» 

The  king  married  Maud,  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  VII., 

king  of  Great  Britain;  their  don.  Prince  OUv,  being  bom  in  xgoij. 

HAARLEM*  a  town  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  North 

Holland,  on  the  Spaarne,  having  a  junction  station  ix  m.  by 

rail  W.  of  Aipsterdam.    It  is  connected  by  electric  and  steam 

tramways  with  Zandvoort,  Leiden,  Amsterdam  and  Alkmaar. 

Pop.  (1900)  65,189.    Haarlem  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the 

province  of  North  Holland,  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 

Jansenist  bishopric    In  appearance  it  is  a  typical  Dutch  town, 

with  numerous  narrow  canals  and  quaintly  gabled  houses.    Of 

the  ancient  city  gates  the  Spaarnewoudcr  or  Amsterdam  gate 

alone  remains.    Gardens  and  promenades  have  taken  the  jlace 

of  the  old  ramparts,  and  on  the  south  the  city  is  bounded  by  the 

Frederiks  and  the  Flora  parks,  between  which  runs  the  fine 

avenue  called  the  Dreef,  leadii^g  to  the  Haarlemmer  Hout  or 

wood.    In  the  Frederiks  Park  is  a  pump-room  sui^li/ed  with 

a  powerful  chalybeate  water  from  a, spring,  the  Wilbelmina- 

bron,  in  the  Haarlemmer  Polder  not  far  distant,  and  in  oonoexjoft 

with  this  there  is  an  orthopaedic  institution  adjoining.    In  the 

great  market  plade  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are  gathered  together 

the  larger  number  of  the  roost  interesting  buildings,  including 

the  quaint  old  Flcshcrs'  Hall,  built  by  Lieven  do  Key  in  1603, 

and  now  containing  the  archives;  the  town  hall;  the  old 

Siadsdoelen,  where  ^hc  burgesses  met  in  arms;  the  Groote  Kerk, 

or  Great  Church;  and  the  statue  erected  in  1856  to  Laurena 

Janszoon  Koster,  the  printer.    The  Great  Church,  dedicated  to 

St  Bavo,  with  a  lofty  tower  (955  ft.),  is  one  of  the  roost  famous 

in  Holland,  and  dates  from  tliue  end  of  the  isth  and  the  beginning 

of  the  x6th  centuries.    Its  great  length  (460  ft.)  and  the  height 

and  steepness  of  its  vaulted  cedar- wood  roof  (1538)  are  very 

impressive.    The  choir-stalls  and  screen  (15 10)  are  finely  carved. 

and  of  further  interest  are  the  ancient  pulpit  sounding-board 

(1432),  some  old  stained  glass,  and  the  small  models  of  ships, 

copies  dating  from  x638  of  yet  earlier  models  originally  presented 

by  the  Dutch-Swedish  Trading  Coropj^ny.    The  church  organ 

was  long  considered  the  largest  and  finest  in  existence.    It  was 

coilstructed  by  Christian  MtiUer  in  1738,  and  has  4  keyboards^ 

64  registers  and  5000  pipes,  the  largest  of  which- is  15  in,  in 

diameter  and  33  ft.  long.    Among  thie  monuments  in  the  chxirich 

are  those  of  the  poet  Willem  Bilderdyk  (d.  183 1)  and  the  engineer 

Frederik  Willem  Conrad  (d.  x8oS),  who  designed  the  sea-sluices 

at  Katwyk.    In  the  belfry  are  the  damiaatjeSt  small  bells  pre- 

sented  to  the  town,  according  to  tradition,  by  William  I.,  count 

of  Holland  Cd.  12  33)^  the  crusader.    The  town  hall  was  originally 

a  palace  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  begun  in  the  X2th  century, 

and  some  old  13th-century  beams  stiU  remain;  but  the  building 

was  remodelled  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century.    It  contains 

a  collection  of  antiquities  (including  some  beautiful  goblets) 

and  a  picture  gallery  which,  thou£^  small,  is  celebrated  for  its 

fine  collection  of  paintings  by  Frans  Hals.    The  town  library 

contains  several  incunabula  and  an  interesting  collection  of  early 

Dutch  literature.    At  the  head  of  the  scientific  institutions  of 

Haarlem  may  be  placed  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  (Hoi- 

iandsche  JdaatscMappij  van  Wetenschappen),  fotmded  in   X753, 

which  possesses  valuabte  collections  in  botany,  natural  history 

and  geology.    Teyler's  Stichting  (>.«.  foundation),  cnbjrged  in 

modem  times,  was  instituted  by  the  will  of  Fkter  Teyler'van 

der  Hulst  (d.  x  7  78) ,  a  wealthy  merchant,  for  the  study  of  theology, 

natural  science  and  art,  and  has  lecture*tfaeatres,  a  large  library, 

and  a  museum  containing  a  physical  and  a  geological  cabinet,  as 

well  as  a  collection  of  paintings,  including  many  modem  pictures, 

and  a  valuable  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings  by  old 

masters.    The  Dutch  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry 

{Nederlaanduhe  Jdaatscbappij  Ur  Be99rdmng  van  NijverUid)^ 

founded  in  1777,  ha«  iu  seat  in  the  Pavilion  Welgelegen,  a  villa 

on  the  south  side  of  the  Frederiks  Park,  built  by  the  Amsterdam 

banker  John  Hope  in  X778,  and  afterwards  acquired  by  Louis 

Bonaparte,  king  of  HolUmd.    The  colonial  museum  and  the 

mxxseum  of  industrial  art  were  established  in  this  villa  by  the 

society  in  1871  and  187  7^  respectively.    Besides  these  there 


are  a  museom  of  eodcsiistical  aatiqnitka,  ddcfly  rettUng  to 
the  bish<9ric  of  Haarlem;  the  old  wdgfa-house  ttsoS)  and  the 
orphanage  for  girfti  (1.608),  originally  an  simshonir  for  old  meu) 
both  built  by  the  architect  Lieven  de  Key  of  Ghent. 

The  staple  industries  of  Haarlem  kive  been  greatly  modified 
ip.the  course  of  time.  Cloth  weaving  and  bcewLig,  wUch  once 
flourished  exceedingly,  declined  in  the  begiaoing  of  the  x6th 
century.  A  century  later,  silk,  lace  and  damask  -weaving  were 
mtroduoed  by  French  xefugeea,  aad  became  very  important 
industries.  But  about  the  dose  of  the  tSth  oentuiy  this  lemark- 
able  prosperity  had  also  tome  to  an  end,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  Bel^an  revolution  of  xSso-xasr  that  Haarkm  began  to 
develop  the  manuf acQiren  in  wluchxt  is  now  chiefly  engaged. 
Cotton  manufacture,  dyeing,,  printing,  bleaching^  brewing, 
type-founding,  and  the  numufactoreof  tramand  railway  carriages 
are  among  the  more  important  of  iU  industrica.  One  of  the 
printing. esublishmenta  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  oldest 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  publishes  the  oldest  Dutch  paper,  D€ 
O^gU  Haarlemnter  CwratU,  Market-gsKdening,  espedally 
horticulture,  is  extensively  practised  in  the  vidaity,  so  that 
Haarlem  is  the  seat  of  a  large  trade  in  Dutdx  bulbs,  espedally 
hyacinths,  tulipsi  fritillaries,  spiraeas  and  japonlcas. 

Haarlem,  which  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
xath  century,  recdved  iu  first  town  charter  from  William  II., 
count  of  Hollaxui  and  king  of  the  Romans,  m  1345,  It  played 
a  considerable  past  in  the  wars  of  HoUand  with  the  Frisians. 
In  1492  it  was  captured  by  the  insurgent  peasants  of  North 
Holland,  was  re-taken  by  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  imperial 
stadholder,  and  deprived  of  iu  privileges.  Ia-xs73  Haarlem 
joined  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  but  on  the 
X3th  of  July  X573,  after  a.  seven  months'  dege,  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  Alvis's  son  Fredexick,  who  exacted  terrible  vengeance* 
In  X577  it  was  again  captured  by  William  of  Orange  and  perman- 
ently  incorporated  in  the  United  Netheriaada. 

See  Kari  Hc^.  StSdiM  und  GOden  (Ldpzig.  x89r) ;  AUan.  <^»s^ 
dtnis  en  htukr\jvi9g  wj»  ffaarUm  (Haarlem,  i87i-<i868).     . 

HAARLEM  LAKB  (Datdk  Harlemmer  Meer)i  a  commtme  of 
the  province  of  North  Holland,  constituted  by  the  Uw  of  the 
x6th  of  July  iBss.  It  has  an  area  of  about  46,000  acres,  and 
its  population  increased  from  7237  in  .x86o  to  16^621  in  xgoa 
As  its  name  indicates,  the  commune  was  fomkerl'y  a  lake,. which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  relic  of  a  northem  arm  of  the  Rhine  whidi 
passed  through  the  district  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  153 1 
the  Haarlemmer  Meer  had  an  area  of  6430  acres,  and  in  its 
vidnity  were  three  smaller  sheets  of  water~-the  Leidsche  Meer 
or  Leiden  Lake,  the  Spiering  Meer,  and  the  Ofide  Meer  or  Old 
Lake,  with  a  united  area  of  about  7600  acres.  The  four  lakes 
were  formed  into  one  by  successive  immdatfons,  whole  villages 
disappearing  in  the  process,  and  by  X647  the  new  Haarlem  Lake 
had  an  area  of  about  37ioeo  acres,  which  a  century  kter  bad 
increased  to  over  43,000  acres.  As  early  as  1643  Jan  Adriaans- 
xoon  Leeghwater  proposed  to  endike^  and  drain  the  lake;  and 
similar  schemes,  among  which  those  of  Nikolaas  Samud  Cruquius 
in  X  742  and  of  Baxon  van  Lijnden  van  Hemmen  in  1820  are 
worthy  of  spedal  mention,  were  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time.  But  it  was  not  till  a  furious  hurricane  in  November  1836 
drove  the  waters  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  and  another 
on  Christmas  Day  sent  them  in  the  opposite  direction  to  sub- 
merge the  streets  of  Ldden,  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  was 
seriously  turned  to  the  matter.  In  August  X837  the  king  ap- 
pointed a  royal  commission  of  inquiry;  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  commission  received  the  sanction  of  the  Second  Chamber 
in  March  X839,  and  in  the  following  May  the  worit  was  begun. 
A  canal  was  first  dug  round  the  hike  lor  the  reoeption  of  ths  water 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  ipreat  traffic  whidk  had  previously 
been  carried  on.  This  canal  was  38  m.  in  length,  x  23-146  ft. 
wide,  and  8  ft.  deep,  and  the  earth  which  was  tsJun  oat  of  it 
was  used  to  build  a  dike  from  30  to  54  yds.  broad  containing 
the  lake.  The  area  endosed  by  the  osnal  ^aatather  more  than 
70  sq.  m.,  axul  the  average  depth  of  the  lake  13  ft.  x|  in.,  and  as 
the  water  had  no  natural  outfall  it  was  calculated  tlttl  probably 
zooo  million  tons  would  havQ  tfiJusjtUifid  by.mechanfoai  aaeans> 
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This  amount  was  300  rnflUon  tons  in  excess  of  that  actuaUy 
discharged.  Pumping  by  steam-engines  began  in  1848,  and  the 
lake  was  dry  by  the  ist  of  Jtily  1852.  At  the  first  sale  of  the 
highest  lands  alang  the  banks  on  the  x6th  of  August  iB'sj,  about 
£28  per  acre  was  paid;  bub  the  average  price  afterwards  was 
less.  The  whole  area  of  42,096  acres  recovered  from  the  waters 
brought  in  9,400,000  iorins,  or  about  £780,000,  exactly  covering 
the  cost  of  the  enterprise;  so  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  nation 
WAS  only  the  amount  ol  the  interest  on 'the  capital,  or  about 
£368,000.  The  soil  is  of  various  kinds,  loam,  day,  sand  and 
peat;  most  of  it  is  sufficiently  fertile,  though  in  the  lower 
portions  there  axe  barren  patches  where  the  scanty  vegetation 
is  covered  with  an  ochreous  deposit.  Mineral  springs  occur 
containing  a  very  high  percentage  (3*245  grams  pec  litre)  of 
common  salt;  and  in  1893  a  company  was  formed  for  working 
them.  '  Corn,  seeds,  cattle,  batter  and  cheese  are  the  principal 
produce.  The  roads  which  travense  the  commune  are  bordered 
by  pleasant-looking  farm-houses  built  after  the  various  styles 
of  Holland,  Friesland  or  Brabant.  Hoofddorp,  Venneperdoip 
or  Nieuw  Vennep,  Abbenes  and  the  vicinities  of  the  pumping- 
stations  are  the  spots  where  the  population  has  ciusteied  most 
thickly.  The  first  church  was  built  in  1855;  in  1877  there  were 
seven.  In  1854  the  city  of  Leiden  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  new  territory,  but  the  courts  decided  in  favour  of  the  nation. 

HAA8B,  FRIEDBICH  (1837-  ),  German  actor,  was  bom  on 
the  xst  of  November  1827,  in  Berlin,  the  son  of  a  valet  to  King 
Frederick  William  IV.»  who  became  his  godfather.  He  was 
educated  for  the  stage  under  Ludwig  Tieck  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  1846  in  Weimar,  afterwards  acting  at  Prague 
(1849-1851)  and  Karlsruhe.  (1852-1855).  From  2860  to  1866 
he  played  in  St  Petersburg,  then  was  manager  of  the  court 
theatre  in  Coburg,  and  in  1869  (and  again  iri  z882-*i883)  visited 
the  United  States.  He  was  manager  of  the  Stadt  Theater  in 
Leipzig  from  1870  to  1876,  when  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  foundation  and  management  of  the 
Deutsches  Theater.  He  finally  retired  from  the  stage  in  1898. 
Haase's  aristocratic  appearance  and  elegant  manner  fitted  him 
specially  to  play  high  comedv  parts.  His  chief  rftles  were  those 
of  Rocheferrier  in  the  Pariie  Piquet;  Richelieu;  Savigny  in 
Derfeiner  Diplomat ^  and  der  Fttrst  in  Der  gdteitne  Agent.  He 
is  the  author  of  Ungesckminkte  Brief e  and  Was  ich  erkbte  1846^ 
iSq8  (BerUu,  1898). 

See  Simon,  Friedrich  Haase  (Berlin,  1898). 

HAASB,  FRIEDRICH  GOTTLOB  (1808-1867),  German 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg  on  the  4th  of  January 
1808.  Having  studied  at  Halle,  GreifswaJd  and  Berlin,  he 
obtained  in  1834  an  appointment  at  Schulpforta,  from  which 
he  was  suspended  and  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  for 
identifying  himself  with  the  Burschetuchajten  (students'  assoda- 
tions).  Having  been  released  after  serving  one  year  of  his 
sentence,  he  visited  Paris,  and  on  his  return  in  1840  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  Breslau,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death  on  the  26lh  of  August  1867..  He -was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  his  day  in  Germany,  and 
exercised  great  influence  ujMn  all  his  pupils. 

.He  edited  several  classic  authors:  Xenophon  {KvuAaxtu^Um 
niXiTda,  1833);  Thucydidcs  (1840);  Velleius  Patcrculus  (1858); 
Seneca  the  philosopher  (3nd  ed.,  18^2.  not  yet  superseded):  and 
Tadtus  (1855),  the  Introduction  to  which  isa  masterpiece  of  Ijatintty. 
His  Vorleuinun  iiher  lateinisehe  Spraekwissenuhaft  was  published 
after  his  death  by  F,  A.  Eckstein  and  H.  Peter  (r 874-1 880).  See 
C.  Barsian,  GesdnchlederklassisckenPhiMogieinDetUschlandliBB$)i 
G.  Fickert.  Friderici  HaasH  memoria  (1868),  with  a  list  of  works; 
T.  OeUner  in  RUbewM  {SckUsixhe  PraviuBialbUUler),  vii.  Heft  3 
(Breslau.  1868}. 

HAAST,  SIR  JOHANN  FRARZ  J0UU8  VON  (1834-1887), 
German  and  British  geologist,  was  bom  at  Bonn  on  the  ist  of 
May  i8«4.  He  received  fab  early  education  partly  in  that  town 
and  partly  in  Cologne,  and  then  entered  the  university  at  Bonn, 
where  he  made  a  special  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  In 
1858  he  started  for  New  Zealand  to  report  on  the  suitabih'ty 
of  the  colony  for  German  eadgrants.  He  then  became  acquainted 
with  Dr  yon  Hochstctter,  and  rendered  assistance  to  him  in  the 
preliminary^  geologicti  survey  wkAch  von  Hochstctter  had  under- 


taken. Afterwards  Df  Haast  accepted  offers  from  the  govern* 
ments  of  Nelson  and  Canterbury  to  investigate  the  geology  of 
those  districts,  and  the  results  of  his  detailed  labours  greatly 
enriched  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  rocky  structore, 
the  glacial  pheiramena  and  the  economic  products.  He  dis- 
covered gold  and*  coal  in  Ndson,  and  be  carried  on  important 
researches  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  Dtnarnis  and  other 
extinct  wingless  birds  (Moas).  His  Get^ogy  of  the  Protitua  ef 
Canterbury  and  Westland,  N.Z.^  was  published  in  1879.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Canterbury  museum  at  Christdinrch, 
of  which  he  became  director,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to 
retider  the  finest  collection  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  He 
was  surveyor-general  of  Canterbury  from  t86x  to  x87r,  and 
professor  of  geology  at  Canterbury  College.  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1867;  and  hs  was  knighted  for  his  services  at  the 
time  of  the  colonial  exhibition  in  London  in  1887.  He  died  at 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  on  the  isth  of  August  1887. 

HABABS  ( Az-HxBBERs),  a  nomadic  pastoral  people  of  Hamitic 
stock,  living  in  the  coast  region  irarth-west  of  Massawa.  Physic* 
ally  they  are  Beja,  by  language  and  traditions  Abyssinians. 
They  were  Christians  until  the  19th  century,  but  are  now 
Mahommedans.    Their  sole  wealth  consists  in  cattle. 

HABAKKUK,  the  name  borne  by  the  eighth  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  "  Minor  Prophets."  It  occurs  twice  in  the  book 
itself  (i.  I,  iii.  i)  in  titles,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  If  Hebrew,  ^t  might  be 
derived  from  the  root  pm  (to  embrace)  ss  an  intensive  term 
of  affection.  It  has  also  been  cormected  more  plausibly  with 
an  Assyrian  plant  name;  ^miak4ku  (DelitscJi,  Assyris^ 
Handw&rterbnch,  p.  s8i).  The  Septuagint  has  *Afi/3axD£p.  Of 
the  person  designated,  no  more  is  known  than  may  be  inferred 
from  the  writing  which  bears  his  name.  Various  legends  are 
connected  with  him,  of  which  the  best  known  is  given  in  the 
Apocryphal  story  of  *'  Bel  and  the  Dragon  "  (v.  33-39);  bat 
none  of  these  has  any  historic  value.^ 

The  book  itself  falls  into  three  obvious  parts,  viz.  (x)  a  diak)gue 
between  the  prophet  and  God  (i.  s-u.  4);  (s)  a  series  of  five 
woes  pronounced  on  widcedness  (ii.  5-ii.  ao)-;  (3)  a  poem 
describing  the  triumphant  maiiifestation  of  God^iii.).  There  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  regaard  to  the  interpretation  of  (i),  on 
which  that  of  (a)  will  turn;  while  (3)  forms  aii  independent 
section,  to  be  cornered  separately. 

In  the  dialogue,  the  prophet  cries  to  God  against  coutinoed 
violence  and  injustice,  though  it  is  not  dear  whether  thb  is  done 
within  or  to  Israel  (L  3-4).  The  divine  answer  dedkres  that  God 
raises  up  the  Chaldaeans,  whose  formidableTesources  are  invincible 
(i.  5-xx).  The  prophet  thereupon  calls  God^  attention  to  the 
tyranny  which  He  apparently  allows  to  triumph,  and  dKlares 
his  purpose  to  wait  till  an  answer  is  given  to  his  complaint 
(i.  x»-ii.  3).  God  answers  by  demaxiding  patience,  and  by 
dedaring  that  the  righteous  shaU  live  by  his  f aithfuhiess  (ii.  3-4)- 

The  interpretation  of  this  dialogue  which  first  suggests  itself 
is  that  the  prophet  is  referring  to  wickedness  vHkin  the  nation, 
which  is  to  be  punished  by  the  Chaldaeans  asa  divme  instrument; 
in  the  process,  the  tyraiuy  of  the  instrument  itself  calls  for 
punishment,  which  the  prophet  is  bidden  to  await  in  patient 
fidelity.  On  this  view  of  the  dialogue,  the  subsequent  woes  iriU 
be  pronounced  agaliat  the  Chaldaeans,  and  the  date  assigned  to 
the  prophecy  wiU  be  about  600  B.C.,  i.e.  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Cafchemish  (60$  B.C.),  when  the  Chaldaean  victory  over  Egypt 
inaugurated  a  period  of  Chaldaean  supremacy  which  lasted  till 
the  Chaldaeans  thonsdves  were  overthrown  by  Cyras  in  538  b.c. 
Grave  objections,  however,  'confiont  tills  intetpr^ation,  as  is 
admitted  even  by  such  recent  defenders  of  it  as  Davidson  and 
Driver.  Is  it  likdy  that  a  prophet  wouhl  begin  a  complaiat 
against  Chaldaean  tyranny  (admittedly  centxal  in  the  profjiecy} 
by  complaining  of  that  wi<^ednessof  hisf  dlow-oountiymen  which 
seems  partly  to  justify  it  ?    Are  niot  the  terms  of  reference  is 

> These  legends  are  collected  to  Hastiag^  D.  B.  voL  ii.  P-.^V^ 
He  is  the  watchman  oT  Is.  xxL  6  (cf.  Hao.  ii.  1):  the  eon  of  ttw 
Shunammite  (3  Kings  Iv.  16) ;  and  is  miraculously  lifted  by  hia  hair 
to  cany  his  own  dinner  to  Daniel  in  the  lions'  4ta.  {ttifra). 
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L  s  f .  aadi.  is  f.  too  fiBilBr  far  the  nppoatioa  that  two 
distiBct,  even  coatndictaiyr  ronplaints  wo  bdog  made  (cf.- 
"  wicked  "  and  "ri^lueoiss"  in  L  4  and^i.  13,  interchaii«ed 
in  regaid  to  Isad,  on  above  theory)?    And  il  i  S'H  ia  a  ceoniae 
^npkteyat  the  raisiag  up  of  theChaldaeana,  whence  comes  that 
hmg  txpmmot  of  their  role  teqniicd  to  explain  the  detaiUd 
denpnchidon  of  ^eir  tjHanay?    To  meet  the  last  objectioD* 
IHvidMa  soppoaes  L  5>ii  tabe  reaUy  a  icIcBeace  to  the  past, 
propihetk  in  form  on^,  and-bdngs  down  the  whole  aection  to  a 
later  period  of  ChaUaeanTnle,  *'  hardly, one  would  think,  befoce 
the  dcportatioii  of  the  people  imder  Jehoiadda  in  507  "  (p. 49).. 
Driver  prefert  to  bisect  the  dialogue  by  supposing  L  t*ii  to 
be  written  at  aa  eaitier  period  than  L  is  L  (p.  57).    The  other 
ebjectioqs,  however,  remaim  iwl  have  provoked  a  variety  of 
theories  from  Old  Testament  acholais,  of  which  three  call  for 
qiedal  notice.    (i)The  fiist  of  these, represented  by  Giettbfecht,^ 
Nowack  and  WeUliaaiea,  rtieisL  a-4  to  Chaldaean  oppve^oa  of 
Ivaely'the  same  sabject  being  oontinued  in  i.  is  f.    Obviously, 
the  refefcnce  lo  the  Chaldaeaaa  as  a  divine  instnuneat  could  not 
then  stand  ia  iu  present  place,  and  it  is  aoooidlagty  regarded  as 
a  mtspiacfd  earlier  prophecy.    This  is  the  miaimwm  of  critical 
precedare  required  to  do  justice  to  the  facts,    (a)  Badde,  followed 
Iqr  Comill,  also  icgarda  i.  s-4  as  referring  to  the  oppression  of 
Israel  byaforeign  tyianf,  whom,  h0wever,hc  holds  to  be  Assyria. 
He  abo  lemoves  i.  5-ir  from  its  present  place,  but  makes  it 
part  of  the  divine  answer,  foUowing  iL*  4.    On  this  view,  the 
Chaldacans  are  the  divine  iaatrument  for  punishing  the  tyranny 
of  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  the  foUowing  woes  will  therefore^  refer. 
The  date  wodld  fall  between  Josiah's  reformation  (621)  and  his 
death  (609).    This  is  a  plausible  and  even  atliactive  theory; 
its  weakness  seems  to  lie  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence 
in  the  ptopibecy  itself,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  even 
G.  A.  Smith,  who  foUows  it,  puggesU  *'  Egypt  from  608-605  " 
as  an  alternative  to  Assjrria  (p.  124).    (3)  Marti  (1904)  abandons 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  prophecy  as  a  unity,  and  analyses 
it  into  three  'ekmcats,  "we*    (o)  The  ori^nal  propheqr  by 
iiabakkuk,  consisting  of  i.  5>sa^  14  f.,  belonging  to  the  year  60s, 
and  representing  the  emergent  power  of  the  Chaldacans  as  a 
divine  sooarge  of  the  faitUem  people;  (b)  Woes  against  the 
Chaldaeana,  presupposing  not  only  tytaanous  mle  over  many 
peoplea,  but  the  b^inning  of  their  decHne  and  fall,  and  therefore 
of  date  about  540  b.c.  (ii.  5-19) ;  (c)  A  psalm  of  post-exilic  origin, 
whose  Ihigments,  i  s-4, 12  a,  15,  ii.  1-4,  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  present  text  frem  the  margins  on  which  they  were 
written,  its  subject  being  the  suffering  of  the  righteous.    Each 
of  these  three  theories*  encounters  difficulties  of  detail;  none 
can  be  said  to  have  secured  a  dominant  position.    The  great 
variety  (rf«  views  amongst  CMnpetent  critics  is  significant  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  aa  yet 
solved;  this  divogence  of  opinioa  perhaps  points  to  the  im- 
possibflity  of  maintaining  the  unity  oi  chsu  i.  and  it,  end  thrijws 
the  balaAce  of  probability  towards  some  such  analysb  as  that 
of  Marti,  which  is  therefore  accepted  in  the  present  article. 

In  regard  to  the  poem  which  forms  the  third  and  closing 
chapter  of  the  present  book  of  Habakkuk,  there  is  much  more 
general  agreement.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  lies  in 
the  superscription  ("  A  prayer  of  HaMkuk  the  prophet,  set 
to  Shigionoth  ")>  the  subscription  ("  For  the  chief  musician,  on 
ny  stringed  instruments  ")>  and  the  insertion  of  the-musacal 
term  ^  Selah "  hi  three  places  (v.  3,  9,  13).  There  liturgical 
notes  mdte  extremely  probable  the  supposition  that  the  poem 
has  been  taken  from  some  collection  like  that  of  our  present 
book  of  Psafans,  probably  on  the  ground  of  the  authorship 
asserted  by  the  superscription  there  attached  to  it.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  the  poem  itself  supports  this  assertion, 

*  Followed  by  Peake  in  The  ProhUm  »f  Suffering,  pp.  a  f.,  151  f., 
CO  whose  app«idtx  (A)  reference  may  be  made  for  further  details 
of  recent  cncictHn. 

'  For  the  less  pro)>able  theories  of  Rothstein.  Lauterburg,  Happel 
and  Peiser  (amongst  others),  cf.  Marti's  C<nnmentary,  ppk  328  f.  and 

J;32.    Stevenson  {The  Ex^sitor^  1992)  sta'tes  clearly  tne  difficulties 
or  those  who  regard  ch.  1.  as  a  unity.     He  sees  two  independent  I 
•ecgons,a-4rf  ls-i3,aiidS-i>+A4^A7.  | 


which  carries  no  more  intrinsic  weight  than  the  Davidic  titles 
of  the  Psalms.    The  poem  begins  with  a  prayer  that  God  wHl 

renew  the  historic  manifestation  of  the  exodus,  which  inaugurated 
the  national  histoiy  and  faith ;  a  thunderstorm  moving  up  from 
the  south  is  then  described,  in  which  God  is  revealed  (3-7); 
it  is  asked  whether  this  manifestation,  whose  course  is  huther 
described,  is  against  nature  only  (8-ix);  the  answer  Is  given  that 
it  is  for  the  salvation  of  Isra^  against  its  wicked  foes  (12-15); 
the  poet  describes  the  effect  in  terror  upon  himself  (16)  and 
declares  his  confidence  in  God,  even  in  utter  j^pioiltural  adversity 
(i7>i9).  As  WeUhausen  says  (p.  171):  "The  poet  appears  to 
believe  that  in  the  very  aa  of  describing  enthusiastic&lly  the 
ancient  deed  of  deliverance,  he  brings  home  to  us  the  new;  we 
are  left  sometimes  In  doubt  whether  he  speaks  of  the  past  to 
suggest  the  new  by  analogy,  or  whether  he  is  concerned  directly 
with  the  fature,  and  simply  paints  it  with  the  cok>ucs  of  the  past." 
In  any  case,  there  ia  nothing  in  this  fine  poem  to  connect  it  with 
the  conception  of  the  Chaldacans  as  a  divine  instrument.  It  is  the 
nation  that  speaks  through  the  poet  (cf.  v.  14),  but  at  what 
period  of  its  post-exilic  history  we  have  no  means  of  inferring. 

Our  estimate  of  the  theological  teaching  of  this  book  will 
naturally  be  influenced  by  the  particular  critical  theory,  which 
is  adopted.  The  reduction  of  the  book  to  four  originany  inde- 
pendent sections  requires  that  the  point  of  each  be  stated 
separate^.  When  this  is  done,  it  will,  however,  be  found  that 
there  is  a  broad  unity  of  subject,  and  of  natural  development 
in  its  treatment,  such  as  to  some  extent  justifies  the  instinct  or 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
combination  of  the  separate  parts,  (x)  The  poem  (iii.),  though 
possibly  latest  in  date,'  claims  first  consideration,  because  it 
avowedly  mov»  in  the  circle  of  primitive  ideas,  and  supplicates 
a  divine  intervention,  a  direct  and  immediate  manifestation 
of  the  transcendent  God.  He  is  conceived  as  controlling  or 
overcoming  the  forces  of  nature;  and  though  an  earlier 
mythology  has  supplied  some  of  the  ideas,  yet,  as  with  the 
opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  they  are  transfigured  by  the  moral 
purpose  which  aninuites  them,  the  purpose  to  subdue  all  things 
that  could  frustrate  the  destiny  of  God's  anointed  (v.  13).  The 
closing  verses  strike  that  deep  note  of  absolute  dependence  on 
God,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
aiui  its  chief  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels.  (2)  The 
prophecy  of  the  Chaldaeans  as  the  instruments  of  the  divine 
purpose  involves  a  different,  yet  r^elated,  conception  of  the  divine 
providence.  The  philosophy  of  history,  by  which  Hebrew 
prq)het8  could  read  a  deep  moral  significance  into  national 
disaster  and  turn  the  fiank  of  resistless  attack,  became  one  0! 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  nation's  faith.  If  the  world- 
powers  were  hard  as  flint  in  their  dealings  with  Israel,  the  people 
of  God  were  steeled  to  such  moral  endurance  that  each  clash  of 
their  successive  onsets  kindled  some  new  flame  of  devotion. 
.Through  the  Chaldaeans  God  worked  a  work  which  required 
centuries  of  life  and  literature  to  disclose  its  fulness  (i.  5)  (3) 
When  we  turn  from  this  view  of  the  Chaldaeans  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  their  tyranny  in  "  taunt  songs  "  (ii.  5-ao),  we  have  simply 
a  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  government. 
God  being  what  He  is,  at  once  moral  and  all-powerful,  the 
immoral  life  is  doomed  to  overthrow,  whether  the  Imrooralliy 
consist  in  grasping  rapacity,  proud  self-aggraodlzcment,  cruel 
exaction,  exulting  triumph  or  senseless  idolatry.  (4)  Yet, 
because  the  doom  so  often  tarries,  there  arises  the  problem  of 
the  suffering  of  the  innocent  and  the  upright.  How  can  God 
look  down  with  tok;rance  that  seems  favour  on  so  much  thlt 
conflicts  with  His  declared  will  and  character  ?  This  Is  the  great 
problem  of  Israel,  finding  its  supreme  expression  for  all  time  in 
the  book  of  Job  (g.s.)-  In  that  book  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  innocent  suffering  lies  hidden  from  the  sufferer,  even  to  the 
end,  for  he  is  not  admitted  with  the  reader  to  the  secret  of  the 
prologue;  it  is  the  practical  solution  of  faithfulness  resting  on 
faith  which  is  offered  to  us.  So  here,  with  the  principle  of  ii.  4, 
"  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faithfuhiess."  The  different 
application  of  these  words  in  the  New  Testament  to  "faith" 

*  Earlier,  however,  than  Ps«  bucvU.  17-ao,  which  is  dsawn  from  iL 
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is  well  known  (Rom.  i.  17;  Gal.  iii.  xx;  Heb.  z.  38)  though  the 
difference  is  apjt  to  be  exaggerated  by  those  Who  forget  how  nradi 
of  the  element  of  >'<}tev:  lies  in  Paul's  conception  <A  vUrrts. 
In  G.  A.  Smith's  words,  "  as  Paul's  adaptation, '  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith,'  has  become  the  motto  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
so  we  may  say  that  Habakkuk's  original  of  it  has  been  the  motto 
and  the  fame  oi  Judaism: '  the  ri^teous  shall  live  by  his 
faithfukess.' "      ' 

The  Hebrew  text  of  thu  impresave  and  varied  book  is  unfor- 
tunately corrupt  in  many  places;  even  so  cautious  a  critic  as  Driver 
accepts  or  favourably  notices  eighteen  textual  emendations  in  the 
three  chapters,  sad  saspects  the  text  in  at  least  seven  other  cases. 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  book  in  detail,  the  English  reader  will 
find  Driver's  commentary  (1906}  the  most  useful 

References  to  earlier  literature  will  be  found  in  the  following  note- 
Worthy  studies  of  recent  date:  Davidson.  "  Nahum,  Habakkuk 
and  ^cphaniah,"  in  Cambridge  Bible  (1896);  Nowack,  Die  kleinem 
Propktttn  (Hdkr.)  (^7);  WeUhausen.  Die  Ueinen  Propketen* 
(1898);  G.  A.  Smith,  '^  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets.**  in 
The  Efpositor*s  Bible,  vol.  ii.  dM);  Driver,  article'*  Habakkuk  " 
in  Hastings'  DirHonary  of  the  Biiie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369-273  (1900): 
Budde,  article  **  Habakkuk  "  in  Ency,  Biblica,  vol.  ii,  c  1031-1928 
(1901);  Steveasoa,  "The  Interpreution  of  Habakkuk,'*^  in  The 
Expositor  '  "  .    ~    .. 

theOUTt 
Habakkuk 

**  Minor  Prophets."  vol.  ii.,  In  Century  Bible  (1906):  Duhro,  Das 
Buck  Habakkuk  (Text,  Ubersetauna;  und  ErkULning).  1906  (rMards 
the  book  as  a  unit^  belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great). 
Max  U  Mai^golis  discusses  the  anonymous  Greek  version  of  Habakkuk 
til.  in  a  volume  of  Old  Test,  ana  Semitic  Studies:  in  Memory  of 
William  Rainey  Harper  (Chicago,  1908).  (H:  W.  R.  *) 

HABDAXA  (lit.  "  separation '.Oi  a  Hebrew  term  chiefly 
appropriated  to  ceremonies  at  the  conclusion  of  Sabbath  and 
festivals,  marking  the  separation  between  times  sacred  and 
secular.  On  the  Saturday  night  the  ceremony  consists  of  three 
items:  (a)  benediction  over  a  cup  of  wine  (common  to  many 
other  Jewish  functions);  (6)  benediction  over  a  lighted  taper, 
of  which  possibly  the  origin  is  utilitarian,  as  no  light  ought  be 
kindled  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  the  rite  may  be  symbolical; 
and  (c)  benediction  over  a  box  of  sweet-smelling  spices.  The 
origin  of  the  latter  has  been  traced  to  the  bowl  of  burning,  spice 
which  in  Talmudic  times  was  introduced  after  each  meal.  But 
here  too  symbolic  ideas  must  be  taken  into  account.  Both  the 
light  and  the  spices  would  readily  fit  into  the  conception  of  the 
Sabbath  "  Over-soul  "  of  the. mystics.  (I.  A.) 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  in  English  law,  a  writ  issued  out  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  conmianding  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed  \o  bring  the  body  of  a  person  in  his  custody  before  that 
or  some  other  court  for  a  specified  purpose. 

There  are  various  forms  of  the  writ,  of  which  the  thcxsi  famous 
is  that  known  as  habeas  forpyu  ad  subjiciendum^  the  well-estab- 
lished remedy  for  violation  of  personal  liberty.  From  the  earliest 
records  of  the  English  law  no  free  man  could  be  detained  in 
custody  except  on  a  criminal  charge  or  conviction  or  for  a  civil 
debt.  That  right  is  expressed  in  the  Great  Charter  in  the 
words:  "  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur  vd  imprisondur  aut 
dissaisieiur  aut  uUagelur,  aul  exuletur  aut  aliquo  mode  deslruatur 
nee  super  euni  ibimus  ncc  super  eum  miUemus,  nisi  per  legale' 
judicium  parium  suorum,  vd  per  legem  terrae.**^  The  writ  is  a 
remedial  mandatory  writ  of  right  existing  by  the  common  law, 
i.e,  it  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  remediesr— such  as  mandamus, 
certiorari  and  prohibitions,  which  the  superior  courts  may  grant. 
While  "  of  right,"  it  is  not  "  of  course,"  and  is  granted  only  on 
application  to  the  ICgh  Court  or  a  judge  thereof,  supported  by  a 
sworn  statement  of  facts  setting  up  at  least  a  probable  case  of 
illegal  confinement.  It  is  addressed  to  the  person  in  whose 
custody  another  is  detained,  and  commands  him  to  bring  his 
prisoner  before  the  court  immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
the  writ,  together  with  the  day  and  cause  of  hi:  being  taken  and 
detained,  to  undergo  and  receive  {ad  subjiciendum  el  recipiendum) 
whatsoever  the  court  awarding  the  writ  "may  consider  of 
concemlr.^  him  in  that  behalf." 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  writ  is  founded  on  the  article  of 
the  Great  Charter  already  quoted;  but  there  are  extant  instances 
*6ee  Hallam,  Const,  Hist.  vol.  I.,  c  vii.  (12th  ed.)  p.  384. 


of  the  issue  of  writs  of  habeas  cerpMt  hthet  thi  charter.  Otbs 
writs  having  somewhat  samikr  effect  weee  I&  use  at  all  cail|r 
date»  €.g.  the  writ  de  odio  el  olid,  used  «s  eady  as  the  i>th  oentvry 
to  prevent  imprisonment  on  vexatious  appals  of  fcfeoy,  and  the 
writ  of  mainprise  {de  manmeaplwne),  long  obsolete  if  not  abolished 
in  England  but  which  it  was  mttei^ed  to  use  in  India  so  1^ 
as  1870.  In  the  case  i>f  imprisonment  on  accusation  of  crime  the 
writ  issued  from  the  oonrt  of  king's  bench  (or  fimn  the  chancery), 
and  on  its  return  the  court  judged  of  the  legality  of  the  tmprisoft> 
ment,  and  (fiscbaiged  the  prisoner  or  admitted  him  to  bail  or 
remanded  him  to  his  former  custody  accon&ig  to  the  remit  ef 
the  examination. 

By  the  time  of  Charles  L  the  writ-was  fvBy  established  as  the 
apptopriate  process  for  checking  illegal  imprisonment  by  inferior 
CourU  or  by  public  officials.  But  it  acquired  its  full  and  preseat 
constitutional  importance 'by  legidation. 

In  Darnel's  case  (1627)  the  judges  heU  that  the-  coamaad 
of  the  king  was  a  sufficient  answer  to*a  writ  of  Ubtas  mpu. 
The  House  of  Commons  thereupon  passed  naohitions  to  the 
contrary,  and  after  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Lords  the 
measure  known  as  the  Petition  of  Ri|^t  was  pasnd  (1617,  ^  Car.  L 
c.  i.)  which,  iider  ^ia,  recited  (s.  s)  that,  contrary  to  the  Gicat 
Charter  and  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  divers  of 
the  king's  subjects  had  of  Ute  been  imprisoned  witfaont  any 
cause  shown,  and  when  they  were  brought  up  on  habeas  carpus  ai 
subjiciendum^  and  no  cause  was  shown  other  than  the  tptaal 
command  of  the  king  signified  by  the  privy  council,  were  never* 
thelesB  remanded  to  prison,  and  enacted  **  that  no  freeman  hi 
any  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned  be  imprisoned  or 
detained."  The  Petition  of  Right  was  disregarded  in  Seldea'i 
case  (1639),  when  it  was  successfully  returned  to  a  habeas  cerpu 
that  Selden  and  others  were  committed  by  the  king's  qteciil 
command  **  for  notable  oontempti  agaikirt  the  king  and  hit 
government  and  for  stkring  up  sedition  against  Imn."'  Hw 
led  to  legislation  in  1640  by  which»  after  abolishing  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  right  to  a  h(Aeas  corpus  was  given  to  test  the 
legality  of  commitments  by  command  or  warrant  of  the  king  or 
the  privy  council.' 

The  reign  of  Charies  II.  was  marked  by  further  progrea 
towards  securing  the  freedom*  of  the  subject  from  wroogfid 
imprisonment.  Lord  Clarendon  was  impeached,  iutsr  «/M| 
for  ctfusing  many  persons  to  be  imprisoned  against  law  and  to 
be  conveyed  in  custody  to  places  outside  EIngland.  In  itfS 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  to  test  \£t  lenity  of  aa 
imprisonment  in  Jersey.  Thongh  the  authority  of  the  couti 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  act  of 
1640,  it  was  still  rendered  insufiident  by  reason  of  the  insecurity 
of  judicial  tenure,  the  fact  that  only  the  chanodlor  (a  politkal 
as  well  as  a  legal  officer)  and  the  conrt  of  king's  bench  had 
undoubted  right  to  issue  the  writ,  ahd  the  inability  orhesitatioB 
of  the  competent  judges  to  issue  the  writ  except  during  the  kgil 
term,  which  did  not  cover  more  than  hidf  the  year.  A  series  of 
bills  was  passed  through  the  Commons  between  t668  and  167s, 
only  to  be  rejected  by  the  other  House.  In  Jenkes's  case  (1676) 
Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  refused  to  Issue  the  writ  hi  vacatioa 
in  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  been  committed  by  the  king  in 
council  for  a  speech  at  Guildhall,  and  could  get  neither  bail  nor 
trial.  In  1679,  ^ut  rather  In  consequence  of  Lord  Clarendon^ 
arbitrary  proceedings*  than  of  Jenkes's  case,  a  fresh  bill  was 
introduced  which  passed  both  Houses  (it  is  said  the  upper  Home 
by  the  counting  of  one  stout  peer  as  ten)  and  became  the  famoas 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679  (51  Car.  II.  c.  a).  The  passing  of 
the  act  was  largely  due  to  the  experience  and  energy  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  after  whom  it  was  for  some  time.called.  The  act, 
while  a  most  important  landmark  in  the  constltutkmal  histoiy 
of  England,  in  no  sense  creates  any  rij^t  to  personal  freedoD, 
but  is  essentially  a  procedure  act  for  improving  the  legal  mechifl- 
ism  by  means  of  which  that  acknowledged  right  may  be  enforced.  * 
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It  declsres  no  principles  and  defines  no  rights,  but  is  for  prtctlcal 
purposes  worth  a  hundred  articles  guaranteeing  constitutional 
Jiberty.* 

In  the  manner  characteristic  of  English  legislation  the  a« 
is  limited  to  the  particular  grievances  immediately  in  view  and 
is  limited  to  imprisonment  for  criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
matters,  leaving  untouched  imprisonment  on  civil  process  or  by 
private  persons.    It  recites  that  great  delays  have  been  used  by< 
sheriffs  and  gaolers  in  making  returns  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
directed  to  them;  and  for  the. prevention  thereof,  and  the  more, 
speedy  relief  of  all  persons  imprisoned  for  criminal  or  supposed 
criminal  matters,  it  enacts  in  substance  as  follows:  (r)  When  a 
writ  of  habeas  tor  pus' h  directed  to  a  sheriff  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  a  prisoner,  he  must  within  3,  (oor  20  daysi,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  place  of  commitment,  bring  the  body  oi  his 
prisoner  to  the  court,  with  the  true  cause  of  his  detainer  or 
imprisonment — unless  the  commitment  was  for  treason  or  felony 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.    (2)  If  any 
person  be  committed  for  any  crime — unlms  for  treason  or  felony 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant— it  shall  he  lawful  for  such 
person  or  persons  (other  than  persons  convicted  or  in  execution 
by  legal  process)  in  timg  of  vacoliott,  to  appeal  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor as  a  judge,  who  shall  issue  a  kaiias  corpus  returnabte 
immediately,  and  on  the  return  there<^  shall  discharge  the 
prisoner  on  giving  security  for  his  appearance  before  the  proper 
court — unless  the  party  so  committed  is  detained  upon  a  legal 
piDcess  or  under  a  justice's  warrant  loraoon^bailable  offence. 
Persons  neglecting  for  two  terms  to  pray  for  a  kabeos  corpus 
shallfaavfe  none  in  vacation.    (3)  Persons  set  at  large  on  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence  unless  by 
the  legal  order  and  process  of  the  court  having  cogniaance  of 
the  case.    (4)  A  person  committed  to  prison  for  treasim  or  felony 
shall,  if  he  requires  it,  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  term  or  the 
first  day  of  the  next  session  of  oyer  and  terminer^  be  indicted 
in  thai  term  or  session  or  else  admitted  to  bail,  unless  it  appeaoRs 
on  affidavit  that  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  -are  not  rtiady; 
and  if  he  is  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second  term  or  session 
after  commitment,  or  if  after  tiial  he  is  acquitted,  he  shall  be 
discharged  from  imprisonment,    (s)  No  inhabitant  of  England 
(except  persons  contracting,  or,  after  conviction  for  felony, 
electing  to  be  transported)  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Jersey,  &c.,  or  any  place  beyond  the  seas.    Stringent 
penalties  are  provided  for  offences  against  the  act.    A  judge 
delaying  habeas  corpus  forfeits  £500  to  the  parly  aggrieved. 
Illegal  imprisonment  beyond  seas  renders  the  offender  liable  in 
an  action  by  the  injured  party  to  treble  costs  and  damages  to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  £500,  besides  subjecting  him  to  the 
penalties  of  praemunire  and  to  other  disabilities.    "  The  great 
rank  of  those  who  were  likely  to  offend  against  this  part  of  the 
statute  was,"  says  Hallam, "  the  cause  of  this  unusual  severity/' 
Indeed  as  early  as  1591  the  judges  had  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  writ  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  at 
the  instance  of  magnates  of  the  realm.    The  effect  of  the  act 
was  to  impose  upon  the  judges  under  severe  sanction  the  duty 
of  protecting  personal  liberty  in  the  case  of  criminal  charges 
and  of  securing  speedy  trial  upon  such  charges  when  legally 
framed;  and  the  improvement  of  their  tenure  of  office  at  the 
revolution,  coupled  with  the  veto  put  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  on 
excessive  bail,  gave  the  judicature  the  independence  and  authority 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  executive  within  the  law 
and  to  restrain  administrative  development  of  the  scope  or 
penalties  of  the  criminal  law;  and  this  power  of  the  judiciary  to 
control  the  executive,  coupled  with  the  limitations  on  the  right 
to  set  up  "  act  of  state  "  as  an  excuse  for  infringing  individual 
liberty  is  the  special  characteristic  of  English  constitutfonal 
law. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  at  common  law  nor  uader.  the 
act  of  1679  was  the  writ  the  appropriate  remedy  in  the  case  of  a 
person  convicted  either  on  indictment  or  summarily.  It  properly 
applied  to  persons  detained  before  or  without  trial  or  sentence; 
and  lor  convicted  persons  the  proper  remedy  was  by  writa  of 
I  Dicey.  Law  of  the  Consiitution  (6th  ed.),  p.  I95< 
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cnorortkrlMnirl  to  which  a  wdt  of  habeas  eorpusmf^  be  used 
as  ancittary. 

As  Kgards  persons  impcisoned  for  debt  or  on  civil  process  the 
writ  was  kvailabie  at  common  law  to  test  the  legality  of  the 
detention!  but  the  praetioe  in  these  caaes  is  unsized  by  the 
act  of  1679,  and  is  of  nd  present  interest,  since  imprisonroeat 
on  civil  process  is  almost  abolished.  As  regards  persons  in 
private  custody,  e.f.  persons  not  tui  juris  detained  by  those  not 
entitled  to  their  guardianship  or  hinatlcs,  or  persons  kidnapped, 
habtas  corpus  ad  tubpaemdttm  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  common  law  remedy.  The  appropriate  writ  for  such 
cases  was  that  fcoowh  as  ia  homuu  ropiegiando^  The  use  of  this 
writ  in  most  if  not  .all  criminal  cases  twas  forbidden  in  1553;  but 
it  was  used  in  the  I7tli  ccntwry  in  a  case  of  kidnapping  (Designy^ 
case,  i6$3),  and  against  Lord  Grey  for  abducting  his  wife's 
sister  (1682),  and  in  tlM!  eaitof  Banbury'a  case  to  recover  hb 
wife  <t7o4).  The  latest  recorded  inatanceof  its  useis  Trebilcock's 
c>^  (175^),  in  which  a  ward  sought  to  free  himself  from  the 
custody  of  his  guardian. 

Since  that  date  the  habeas  corpus  ad  sukficieudum  has  been  used 
in  cases  of  illegal  detention  in  privete  custody.  Ini  758  questions 
arose  as  to  its  application  to  persons  in  naval  or  military  custody, 
including  pressed  men,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
in  parliament  and  to  the  consultation  by  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  judges  (see  Wilmot's  Opinions,  p.  77).  In  the  same  year  the 
writ  was  used  to  release  tlie  wife  of  Eari  Ferrers  from  his  custody 
and  maltreatment,  and  was  unsuccessfully  applied  for  by  John 
Wilkes  to  get  back  bis  wife,  ivho  was  separated  from  him  by 
mtttuai  agreemeat.  But  perhaps  Che  most  interesting  instances 
of  that  period  are  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset  (1771),  who  Was 
released  from  a  claim  to  hold  him  as  a  slave  in  England:  and 
that  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  C1810),  where* an  alien  woman  on 
exhibition  in  England  was  brought  before  the  court  by  Zachary 
Macaulay  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  detained  against 
her  wlU. 

The  experience  of  the  x8th  century  disclosed  defects  in  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  liberty  in  cases  not  covered  by  the  act 
of  1679.  But  it  was  not  till  i8t6  that  further  legislation  was 
passed  for  more  effectually  securing,  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
The  act  of  1816  (56  Geo.  lU.  c.  100),  does  not  touch  cases  covered 
by  the  act  of  1679.  It  enacts  (1)  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shaQ  be  Issued  in  vacation  time  in  favour  of  a  person  restrained 
of  his  liberty  otherwise  than  for  some  criminal  or  supposed 
criminal  matter  (except  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  or  by  civil 
process);  (2)  that  though  the  return  to  the  writ  be  good  and 
sufficient  in  law,  the  judge  shall  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
facts  set  forth  in  such  return,  and  if  they  appear  doubtful  the 
prisoner  shall  be  bailed;  ta)  that  the  writ  shaU  run  to  any  port, 
harbour,  road,  creek  or  bay  on  the  coast  of  England,  although 
not  within  the  body  of  any  county.  The  last  clause  was  intended 
to  meet  doubts  on  the  applicability  of  habeas  corpus  in  cases  of 
illegal  detention  on  board  ship,  which  had  been  raised  owing  to 
a  case  of  detention  on  a  foreign  ship  in  an  Eng^sh  port. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  issue 
and  enforcement  of  the  writ  rests  on  the  common  law  as 
strengthened  by  theactsof  1627, 1640, 1679  and  i8z6,  and  subject 
also  to  the  regulations  as  to  procedure  contained  in  the  Crown 
Office  Rules,  1906.  The  effect  of  the  statutes  is  to  keep  the  courts 
always  open  for  the  issue  of  the  writ.  It  is  available  to  put  an 
end  to  aU  forma  of  illegal  detention  in  public  or  private  custody. 
In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  prisoners  (1839)  it  was  wed  to  obtain 
the  release  of  persons  sentenced  in  (Tanada  for  partidpating  in 
the  rebellion  of  1837,  who  were  being  conveyed  throughout 
England  in  custody  on  their  way  to  imprisonment  in  another 
part  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  matter  of  frequent  experience  for 
the  courts  to  review  the  legality  of  commitments  under  the 
Extradition  Acts  and  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  x88i,  of  fugitives 
from  the  justice  of  a  foreign  ^Utte  or  parts  of  the  king's  dominions 
outside  the  British  Islands. 

In  times  of  public  danger  it  has  occasionally  been  thought 
necessary  to  "  suspend  "  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1679  by  special 
and  temporary  legislation.    This  was  done  in  1794  (by  an  act 
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annually  renewed  until  1801)  and  again  in  1817,  as  to  persona 
arrested  and  detained  by  his  majesty  for  conspiring  against  his 
person  and  government.  The  same  course  was  adopted  in 
Ireland  in  1866  during  a  Fenian  rising.  It  has  been  the  practice 
to  make  such  acts  annual  and  to  follow  their  expiration  by  an 
act  of  indemnity.  In  cases  where  martial  law  exists  the  use  of  the 
writ  is  «*  hypothesi  suspended  1  luring  conditions  amounting  to  a 
state  of  war  within  the  realm  or  the  British  possession  affected 
(<.{.  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  during  the  South  African  War), 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  acts  of  courts  martial  during  the 
period  are  not  the  subject  of  review  by  the  ordinary  courts. 
The  so-calUMl  "  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act "  bears  a 
certain  similarity  to  what  is  called  in  Europe  "  suspending  the 
constitutional  guarantees  "  or  "  prodainting  a  state  of  siege," 
but  "  is  not  in  reality  more  than  suspension  of  one  particular 
remedy  for  the  protection  of  personal  freedom." 

There  are  various  other  forms  of  the  writ  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  granted.  Thus  habeas  corpus  ad  ns^ndendum  is  u^ed 
to  bring  up  a  prisoner  confined  by  the  process  of  an  inferior  court 
in  order  to  charge  him  in  another  proceeding  (civil  or  criminal)  in 
the  superior  court  or  some  other  court.  As  regards  Civil  proceed!  ngs, 
this  form  of  the  writ  is  now  rarely  uaedi  owmg  to  the  abolition  of 
arrest  on  mesne  process  and  the  restriction  of  iraprisonment  for  debt, 
or  in  execution  of  a  civil  judgment.  The  right  to  issue  the  writ 
depends  on  the  common  law,  supplemented  by  an  act  of  1802.  It 
is  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  person  in  custody 
for  debt  or  on  a  criminal  charge  before  a  criminal  court  to  be  charged 
in  respect  of  a  criminal  proceeding:  but  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  an  order  of  a  secretary  of  state,  made  under 
8.  11  of  the  Prison  Act  1898,  or  by  the  written  order  of  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  before  which  he  is  required  to  take  his  trial  on 
indictment  (Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s. 
10). 

(^her  forms  are  ad  satisfaciendum;  ad  facUndum  et  recipiendum, 
to  remove  tntoa  superior  court  proceedingsunderwhichthedefendant 
is  in  custpdy:  ad  testificandum,  where  a  prisoner  is  rec^uired  as  a 
witness,  issued  under  an  act  of  1804  (9.  it),  which  is  m  practice 
replaced  by  orders  under  s.  1 1  of  the  Prison  Act  1898  (supra)  or  the 
order  of  a  judge  under  s.  9  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Act  1853: 
and  ad  deliberandum  et  recipias,  to  authorize,  the  transfer  from  one 
custody  to  another  for  purposes  of  trial,  which  is  in  practice  super- 
seded by  the  provisions  of  the  Prison  Acts  1865.  1871  and  1898, 
and  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1867  {supra). 

The  above  forms  are  now  of  little  or  no  importance;  but  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  them  and  the  forms  of  writ  are  included  in 
the  Crown  Office  Rules  1906. 

/re/aif^.— The  common  law  of  Ireland  as  to  the  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  is  the  same  as  that  in  England.  The  writ  lias  in  past  times 
been  issued  from  the  English  court  of  king's  bench  into  Ireland: 
but  does  not  now  so  issue.  The  acts  of  1803  and  18 16  already 
mentioned  apply  to  Ireland.  The  Petition  of  Right  is  not  in  terms 
applicable  to  Ireland.  The  Habeas  Coitus  Act  1679  does  not  apply 
to  Ireland:  but  its  equivalent  is  suppUed  by  an  act  of  1781-1782 
of  the  Irish  pariiament  (21  &  22  Geo.  HI.  c.  11).    Sec.  16  contains  a 

Erovision  empowering  the  chief  governor  and  privy  council  of  Ireland 
y  a  proclamation  under  the  great  seal  <^  Ireland  to  suspend  the  act 
during  such  time  only  as  there  shall  be  an  actual  invasion  or  rebellion 
in  Ireland;  and  it  is  enacted  that  during  the  currency  of  the  pro- 
clamation no  judge  or  Justices  shall  bail  or  tr)r  any  person  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  or  invasion  without  an  order 
from  the  lord  lieutenant  or  lord  deputy  and  senior  of  the  privy 
council.  In  Irdand  by  an  act  of  1881  the  Irish  executive  wasjsiven 
an  absolute  power  of  arbitrary  and  preventive  arrest  on  suspicion  of 
treason  or  of  an  act  tending  to  interfere  with  the  mainteruince  of 
law  and  order:  but  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  made  conclusive. 
This  act  continued  by  annual  renewals  until  1906,  when.it  expired. 

Scotland. — The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  unknown  to  Scots  law,  nor 
will  it  issue  from  Enjglish  courts  into  Scotland.  Under  a  Scots  act 
of  1701  (c.  6)  provision  is  nude  for  preventing  wrongous  imprison- 
ment and  against  undue  delay  in  trials.  It  was  applied  to  treason 
felony  in  18^8.  The  rMit  to  speedy  trial  »  now  regulated  by  s.  43 
of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Scotland  Act  1887.  These  enactments 
are  as  to  Scotland  equivalent  to  the  English  Act  of  1679.  Under  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Scotland  Act  1856  (19  &  20  V.  c.  56)  provision 
is  made  for  bringing  before  the  court  of  session  persons  and  proceed- 
ings before  inferior  courts  and  public  officer*— which  is  analogous 
to  the  powers  to  issue  habeas  corpus  in  such  cases  out  of  the  English 
court  of  exchequer  (now  the  revenue  side  of  the  king's  bench 
division). 

British  Possessions.— The  act  of  1679  expressly  applies  to  Wales, 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  Jersey  and  Guemaey,  and  the  act  of  1816  also 
extends  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  court  of  king's  bench  has  also  issued 
the  writ  to  the  king's  foreign  dominions  beyond  seas.  e^.  to  St 
Helena,  and  so  late  as  1861  to  Canada  (Anderson's  case  1861.  30 
L.J.Q.B.  139).    In  consequence  of  the  last  deckipn  it  was  provided 


by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1862  that  no  writ  of  habeas  corMu  diouU 
issue  out  of  England  by  authority  of  any  court  or  judge  '  into  any 
colony  or  foreign  dominion  of  the  crown  where  the  crown  has  a  law- 
fully established  court  of  justice  having  authority  to  grant  or  issue 
the  writ  and  to  ensure  its  due  execution  in  the  'colony'  or  do* 
minion  "  (25  &  26  V.  c.  20).  The  expression  "  foreign  domioioo  " 
is  meant  to  apply  to  places  outside  the  British  Islands,  and  does  not 
include  the  Isle  of  Man  or  the  Channel  Islands  (st^e  re  Brcrttn  I1864), 
33  L.J.Q.B.  193). 

In  Australasia  and  Canada  and  in  most  if  not  all  the  Britith 
possessions  whose  law  is  based  on  the  common  law,  the  power  to 
issue  and  enforce  the  writ  is  possessed  and  is  freely  exercised  by 
colonial  courts,  under  the  charters  or  statutes  creating  and  regulating 
the  courts.  The  writ  is  freely  resorted  to  In  Cana<».  and  in  1905, 
X906,  two  appeals  came  to  the  privy  council  from  the  ckininion.  one 
with  reference  to  an  extradition  case,  the  other  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  expel  aliens. 

Under  the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  applied'  in  British  Guiana  the 
writ  was  unknown  and  no  similar  process  existed  (2nd  report  of 
West  Indian  law  commissiofiers)..  But  by  the  Supreme  Coari 
Ordinance  of  1893  that  court  jposseases  {inter  alia)  all  the  authorities. 
powers  and  functions  belonging  to  or  incident  to  a  superior  court  of 
record  in  England,  which  appears  to  include  the  power  to  issue  the 
writ  of  Ao^MS  corpus.  Unaer  the  Roman*DMch  law  as  applied  to 
South  Africa  free  persons  appear  to  have  a  rigfit  to  release  under  a 
writ  de  libera  homxne  exhiberuio,  which  closely  resembles  the  writ  df 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  procedure  described  as  "  manifestation " 
used  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  (Hallam,  Middle  Afes,  vol.  ti.,  c.  iv.). 
The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  not  been  formatty  adopted  or  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts  formally  extended  to  $outh  Africa;  but  in  the 
Cape  (Colony,  under  the  charter  of  justice  and  colonial  legislation, 
the  supreme  court  on  petition  grants  a  remedy  equivalent  to  that 
obtained  in  England  bv  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  the  remedy  is 
sometimes  so  described  (iCoA«  v.  Baiie,  1879,  9  Buchanan,  45,  (4. 
arising  out  of  a  rising  in  Griqualand).  During  and  after  the  South 
African,  War  of  1899-1902  roanv  attempts  were  made  by  this  pro- 
cedure to  challenge  or  review  the  sentences  of  courts  martial;  see 
re  Foitrie  (1900).  18  Cape  Reb.  8. 

Tiie  laws  of  (^eyton.being  derived  from  the  Romaa-Dutch  law.  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  not  indigenous:  but.  under  a.  49  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Ordinance  1889,  the  court  or  a  judge  has  power  to 
grant  and  issue  "  mandates  in  the  nature  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus.*' 
The  chartered  high  courts  in  India  have  power  to  issue  and  enforce 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  earliest  record  of  its  uae  was  la  \n^ 
when  it  was  directed  to  Warren  Hastii^s.  It  has  been  used  to  test 
the  question  whether  Roman  Catholic  rdigious  orders  could  enter 
India,  and  in  1870  an  attempt  was  made  thereby  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  a  warrant  in  the  nature  of  a  lettre  de  cachet  issued  by  the 
viceroy  (Ind.  L.  Rep.  t  Bengal.  392,  456.  ^98),  and  k  has  also  bees 
applied  to  settle  controversies  between  Hindus  and  missionaries  as 
to  the  custody  of  a  young  convert  {R.  v.  Vaughan,  1870.  5  Bcnnl. 
418),  and  between  a  Mahommedan  husband  and  his  mother-in-uv 
as  to  the  custody  of  a  giri-wife  {Khatija  Bihi,  1870.  S  Bengal,  5S7)- 

United  States.— Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  some 
of  the  North  American  colonics  had  adopted  the  act  of  1679; 
and  the  federal  and  the  other  state  legislatures  of  the  United 
States  have  founded  their  procedure  on  that  act.  The  commoD 
law  as  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  inherited  from 
England,  and  has  been  generally  made  to  apply  to  commitmrnls 
and  detentions  of  all  kinds.  Diffictih  questions,  unknown  to 
Ehglish  law,  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
American  stale-system.  Thus  the  constitution  provides  that 
"  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it  ";  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute 
whether  the  power  of  suspension  under  this  provision  is  vested 
in  the  president  or  the  congress.  The  weight  of  opinion  seems 
to  lean  to  the  latter  alternative.  Again,  conflicts  have  anseo 
between  the  courts  of  individual  states  and  the  courts  of  the 
union.  It  seems  that  a  state  court  has  tto  right  to  issue  a  hab^s 
corpus  for  the  discharge  of  a  person  held  under  the  authority 
of  the  federal  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  of  the 
union  issue  the  writ  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  power  is 
expressly  conferred  on  them  by  the  constitution. 

Authorities.— Paterson,  Liberty  of  the  Suhjeet  (1877);  Short 
and  Meiior.  Crwn  Practice  (1890};  American:  Chuith  on  Sams 
Corpus  (2nd  ed.  1893).  (W.  F.  C) 

HABERDASHBR»  a  name  for  a  tradesman  who  setts  by  tctsil 
small  articles  used  in  the  making  or  wearing  of  dress,  socb  as 
sewing  mttons  or  silks,  tapes,  buttons,  pins  and  needles  and  the 
like.  The  sale  of  such  articles  is  not  generally  carried  00  slooc, 
and  a  "  baberdasber/  counter  "  usually  forms  a  departaeat  of 
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dnpers'  shops.    The  word,  fouAd  in  Chcucer.  and  even  earlier 
(1311),  is  of  obscure  origin;  the  suggeslion  that  it  is  connected 
with  an  Icelandic  kaprtask^  "  haversack,"  is,  according  te  the 
Sew  ErtglUk  Dictionary,  impossible.    Hapertat  ocnirs  in  an  early 
Anglo-French  customs  list,  which  includes  articles  such  as  were 
sold  by  haberdashers,  but  this  word  may  itself  have  been  a 
misspelling  of  '*  haberdash."    The  obscurity  of  origin  has  left 
room  for  many  conjectures  such  as  that  of  Minsheu  that "  haber- 
dasher '*  was  perhaps  merely  a  corruption  of  the  GetmaB  Babt 
ikr  das?  **  Have  you  that  ?*'  or  Hebe  das.  Hen, "  Have  that,  air,»* 
used  descriptively  for  a  -general  dealer  in  miscellaneous  wares. 
The  Haberdashers'  Company  is  one  of  the  greater  Livety 
Companies  of  the  City  of  London.    Originally  a  branch  of  the 
mercers,  the  fraternity  took  over  the  seHing  of  "  small  wares," 
which  included  not  only  articles  similar  to  those  sold  as  **  haber- 
dashery "  now,  but  such  things  as  gloves,  daggers,  glass,  pens, 
lanterns,  mousetraps  and  the  like.    They  were  thus  on  th^  side 
connected  with  the  Milliners.    On  the  other  hand  there  was 
early  a  fusion  with  the  old  gild  of  the  "  Hurers,"  or  cap  makers, 
and  the  hatters,  and  by  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  amalgama* 
lion  was  complete.    There  were  long  recognized  two  branches  of 
the  haberdashers,  the  haberdashers  of  "  small  wares,''  and  the 
haberdashers  of  hats  (see  further  Liveky  Coiipanics).    The 
haberdashers  are  named,  side  by  side  with  the  capfttttfii.  In 
the  White  Book  {Liber  Albus)  of  the  city  of  London  (see  Mitni- 
menla  CitdhaUae  Londiniensis,  ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  Rolls  Series, 
12, 1859-1863),  and  a  haberdasher  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  (Prologue,  361). 

HABINGTON.  WILLIAM  (1605-1654).  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Hendlip  Hall,  Worcestershire,  on  the  4th  of  November  1605. 
He  belonged  to  a  well-known  Catholic  family.  His  father, 
Thomas  Habington  (is6€^r647),  an  antiquary  and  historical 
scholar,  had  been  implicated  in  the  plots  on  behalf  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots;  his  uncle,  Edward  Habington,  was  hanged  in 
1586  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  Elizabeth  in  connexion 
with  Anthony  Babington;  while  to  his  mother,  Mary  Habington, 
was  attributed  the  revelation  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  poet 
was  sent  to  the  college  at  St  Omer,  but,  pressure  being  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  induce  him  to  become  a  Jesuit,  heremoved  to 
Paris.  He  married  about  1632  Locy,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Herbert ,  first  Baron  Powys.  This  lady  he  had  addressed 
in  the  volume  of  lyrical  poems  arranged  in  two  parts  and  entitled 
Castara,  7)ublished  anonymously  in  1634.  In  1635  appeared  a 
second  edition  enlarged  by  three  prose  characters,  fourteen  new 
lyrics  and  eight  touching  elegies  on  his  friend  and  khisman, 
George  Talbot.  The  third  edition  (1640)  contains  a  third  part 
consisting  of  a  prose  character  of  "  A  Holy  Man  '*  and  twenty- 
two  devotional  poems.  Habington's  lyrics  are  full  of  the  far- 
fetched "conceits"  which  were  fashionable  at  court,  but  his 
verse  is  quite  free  from  the  prevailing  looseness  of  morales. 
Indeed  his  reiterated  praises  of  (Castara 's  virtue  grow  wearisome. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  his  reflective  poems  6n  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life  and  kindred  topics.  He  also  wrote  a  Historic  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  (1640),  based  on  notes  provided  by  his  father; 
a  iragi-comedy,  ThcQueene  of  Arragon  (1640),  published  without 
his  consent  by  his  kinsman,  the  eari  of  Pembroke,  and  revived 
at  the  Restoration;  and  six  essays  on  events  in  modem  history, 
Obscreations  upon  History  (i640-  Anthony  i  Wood  insinuated 
thai  during  the  Commonwcallh  the  poet  "did  run  with  the  times, 
and  was  not  unknown  to  Oliver  the  usurper."  He  died  on  the 
30th  of  November  1654. 

The  works  of  Habington  have  not  been  collected.  The  Queene  of 
Arragon  wasreprintcd  in  Dodslcy  V'Old  Plays."  vol.ix.(i825) :  Castara 
was  edited  by  Charles  Elton  (1812),  and  by  E.  Arber  with  a  compact 
andcomprehcnaive  introducttoo  (1670)  for  his  "  English.  Reprints.** 

HABIT  (through  the  French  from  Lat.  kabUus,  from  kabert, 
to  have,  hold,  or,  in  a  reflective  sense,  to  be  iri  a  certain  condition; 
in  many  of  the  English  senses  the  French  use  habitude,  not  habit), 
condition  of  body  or  mind,  especially  one  that  has  become 
permanent  or  settled  by  custom  or  persistent  repetition,  hence 
custom,  usage.  In  botany  and  zoology  the  term  is  used  both 
in  the  above  sense  of'instinctive  action  of  animals  and  tendencies 


■  of  ptftnts,  and  «1b»  of  the  muMf  of  growth  or  eitamal  appeu^ 
ance  of  a  plant  or  animaL  From  the  use  of  the  word  for  external 
appearances  otMnes  its  use  for  fashion  in  dress,  and  hence  as  a 
term  for  a  lady's  ridnig  dress  and  for  the  partiodar  form  of 
garment  adopted  by  the  members  of  a  religious  order,  like 
"  cowl "  appfied  as  the  mtxk  of  a  monk  or  nun. 

HABITAT  (a  French  word  derived  from  habiter,  Lat.  kabitare, 
to  dwdl),  in  botany  and  teology,  the  term  for  the  locality  in 
which  a  particular  species  of  plants  or  animals  thrives. 

HABBBVRO,  or  niipsBtntG,  the  name  of  the  famous  family 
from  which  have  spnfog  the  dukes  and  archdukes  of  Austria 
from  1483,  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  from  1536,  and 
emperors  of  Austria  from  1804.  They  were  also  Roman  emperors 
and  German  kings  from  1438  to  x8o6,  and  kings  of  Spain  from 
rst6  to  1700,  while  the  minor  dignities  held  by  them  at  different 
times  are  too  nomerous  to  mention. 

The  ilame  Habsburg,  a  variant  of  an  older  form,  Habichlsburg 
(hawk's  castle),  was  taken  from  the  castle  of  Habsburg,  which 
was  situated  on  the  river  Aar  not  far  from  its  junctfon  with  the 
Rhine.  The  castle  was  built  ebout'ioao  by  Wemer,  bishop  of 
Strassburg,  and  his  brother,  Radbot,  the  founder  of  the  abbey 
of  Mttri.  These  men  were  grandsons  of  a  certain  Cuntrafti,  who, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  identical  with  a  Count  Guntram 
who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  empenor  Otto  the  Great, 
and  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  Thfl  Conjecture,  however,  is  estremely  pro- 
blematical. Among  Radbot 's  sons  was  one  Werner,  and  Werner 
and  his  son  Otto  were  called  counts  of  Habsburg,  Otto  being 
probably  made  landgrave  of  upper  Alsace  late  in  the  i  rth  or 
early  in  the  I2lh  century.  At  all  events  Otto's  son  Wemer 
(d.  1 167),  and  the  latter's  son  Albert  (d.  1 199),  held  this  digm'ty, 
and  both  landgraves  increased  the  area  of  the  Habsburg  lands. 
Albert  became  count  of  Zurich  and  protector  of  the  mona^ety 
of  Sdckingen,  and  obtained  lands  in  the  cantons  of  Unterwalden 
and  Lucerne;  his  son  Rndolph,  having  assisted  Fredcridc  of 
Hohensfiaufen,  afterwdrds  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  against 
the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  received  the  county  of  Aargau.  Both 
counts  hirgely  increased  their  possessions  in  the  districts  now 
known  as  Switzerland  and  Alsace,  and  Rudolph  held  an  influential 
place  among  the  Swabbn  nobility.  After  his  death  in  1332  his 
two  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolph,  divided  his  lands  and  founded 
the  nnes  of  Habsburg-Halnburg  and  Habsburg-Laufenburg. 
Rudolph's  descendants,  counts  of  Habsburg-Laufenburg,  wero 
soon  divided  into  two  -branches,  one  of  which  became  extinct 
in  1408  and  the  other  seven  years  later.  Before  this  date, 
however,  Laufenburg  and  some  other  districts  had  been  sold  to 
the  senior  brandi  of  the  family,  who  thus  managed  to  retain 
the  greater  part  of  the  Habsburg  lands. 

Rudolph's  brother  Albert  (d.  1239),  landgrave  of  Alsace, 
married  Hedwig  of  Kyburg  (d.  1260),  and  from  this  union  there 
was  bom  fn  12^8  Rudolph,  thr  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the 
house  of  Habsburg,  and  the  first  of  the  family  to  ascend  the 
German  throne.  Through  his  mother  he  inherited  a  large  part 
of.  the  lands  of  the  extinct  family  of  Zihringen;  he  added  in 
other  ways  to  his  possessions,  and  was  chosen  German  king  in 
September  1 273.  Acting  vigorously  in  his  new  office,  he  defeated 
and  killed  his  most  formidable  adversary,  Ottakar  II.,  king  of 
Bohemia,  In  1278,  and  in  December  1282  he  invested  his  sons, 
Albert  and  Rudolph,  with  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria, 
which  with  other  lands  had  been  taken  from  Ottakar.  This 
was  an  event  of  supreme  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Habsburgs, 
and  was  the  first  and  most  important  stage  in  the  process  of 
transferring  the  centre  of  their  authority  from  western  to  eastern 
Europe,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  On  Rudolph's  death 
in  July  X  291  the  German  crown  passed  for  a  time  away  from  the 
Habsburgs,  but  in  July  1298  it  was  secured  by  h»  son,  Albert, 
whose  reign,  however,  was  short  and  uneventful.  But  before 
t3o8,  the  year  of  Albert's  death;  the  long  and  troubled  connexion 
of  the  Habsburgs  with  Bohemia  had  idready  begun.  In  1306 
Wenceslas  III.,  the  last  Bohemian  king  of  the  Pfemyslide 
dynasty,  was  mutdered.  Seizing  the  opportunity  and  declaring 
that  the  vacant  kingdom  was  an  imperial  fief,  King  Albeit 
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bestowed  it  upon  h»  eldest  son,  Kudplpb,  and  maoried  this  prince 
to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Wenceslss  II.  and  stepmother  of 
Wenceslas  III.  But  Rudolph  diedin  1307, and  his  father's  attempt 
to  keep  the  country  in  his  own  hands  was  ended  by  his  murder 
in  rjoS. 

Albert's  successor  as  German  king  was  Henry  of  Luxemburg 
(the  emperor  Henry  VII.),  and  this  election  may  be  said  to 
initiate  the  long  rivaUy  between  the  houses  of  Uabsburg  and 
Luxemburg.  But  the  immediate  enemy  of  the  Habsburgs 
was  not  a  Luxemburg  but  a  Wittelsbach.  Without  making  any 
definite  partition,  Albert's  five  remaining  sons  spent  their  time 
ip  governing  their  lands  until  13 14,  when  one  of  thepi,  Frederick 
called  the  Fair,  forsook  this  conq>aratively  uneventful  occupation 
and  was  chosen  by  a  minority  of  the  electors  German  king  in 
succession  to  Henry  VII.  At  the. same  time  the  Wittelsbach 
duke  of  Bavaria,  Louis,  known  to  history  as  the  emperor  Louis 
the  Bavarian,  was  also  chosen.  War  was  inevitable,  and  the 
battle  of  Mtihldorf,  fought  in  September  1322,  sealed  the  fate 
ol  Frederick.  Louis  was  victorious:  his  rivad  went  into  an 
honourable  captivity,  and  the  rising  Habsburg  sun  underwent  a 
temporary  ec^pse. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  Frederick's  death  in  1330  the 
Habsburgs  were  exiles  from  the  German  throne.  But  they  were 
not  inactive.  In  1335  his  two  surviving  brothers,  Albert  and 
Otto,  inherited  Carinthia  and  part  of  Carniola  by  right  of  their 
mother,  Elizabeth;  in  1363  Albert's  son  Rudolph  received 
Tirol;  and  during  the  same  century  part  of  Istria,  Trieste  and 
other  districts  were  acquired.  All  King  Albert's  six  sons  had 
died  without  leaving  male  issue  save  Otto,  whose  family  became 
extinct  in  1344,  and  Albert,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  later  Habs- 
burgs. Of  Albert's  four  sons  two  also  left  no  male  heirs,  but 
the  remaining  two,  Albert  III.  and  Leopold  III.,  were  responsible 
for  a  division  of  the  family  which  is  of  some  importance.  By 
virtue  of  a  partition  made  upon  their  brother  Rudolph's  death 
in  1365  Albert  and  his  descendants  ruled  over  Austria,  while 
Leopold  and  his  sons  took  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Tirol,  Alsace 
remaining  undivided  as  heretofore. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the  German  throne 
had  been  occupied  for  nearly  a  hiwdred  years  by  members  of 
the  Luxemburg  family.  The  reigning  emperor  Sigismund,  who 
was  also  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  without  sons,  and 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  Albert  of  Habsburg,  the 
grandson  and  heir  of  Duke  Albert  III.,  who  had  died  in  1395. 
Sigismund  died  in  December  1437,  leaving  his  two  kingdoms  to 
his  son-in-law,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  January 

1438  and  king  of  Bohemia  in  the  following  June.  Albert  was 
also  chosen  and  crowned  German  king  in  succession  to  Sigismund, 
thus  beginning  the  long  and  uninterrupted  connexion  of  his 
family  with  the  imperial  throne,  a  connexion  which  lasted  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806.  He  did  not, 
however,  enjoy  his  new  dignities  for  long,  as  he  died  in  October 

1439  while  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Turks.  Albert  left 
no  sons,  but  soon  after  his  death  one  was  born  to  him«  called 
Ladislaus,  who  became  duke  of  Austria  and  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Under  the  guardianship  of  his  kinsman,  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.,  the  young  prince's  reign  was  a  troubled  one,  and 
when  he  died  unmarried  in  1457  his  branch  of  the  family  became 
extinct,  and  Hungary  and  Bohemia  passed  away  from  the 
Habsburgs,  who  managed,  however,  \p  retain  Austria. 

Leopold  III.,  duke  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  who  was  kiHed 
in  I38i6  at  the  battle  of  Scmpach,  had  four  sons,  of  whom  two 
only,  Frederick  and  Ernest,  left  male  issue.  Frederick  and 
his  only  son,  Sigismund,  confined  their  attention  mainly  to  Tirol 
and  Alsace,  leaving  the  larger  destinies  of  the  family  in  the  hands 
of  Ernest  of  Carinthia  and  Styria  (d.  1424)  and  his  sons,  Frederick 
and  Albert  and  after  the  death  of  King  Ladislaus  in  X457  these 
two  princes  and  their  cousin  Sigismund  were  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Habsburgs.  In  February  1440  Frederick  of 
Styria  was  chosen  German  king  in  succession  to  bis  kinsman 
Albert.  He  was  a  weak  and  incompetent  ruler,  but  a  stronger 
and  abler  man  might  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  administering 
his  heterogeneous  and  unruly  realm.     Although  very  important 


in  the  history  of  the  hpiae  of  HabfbwSi  Frederick's  bug  rags 
was  a  period  of  misfortune,  and  the  motto  which  he  assumed, 
A.E.LO.U.  {Auftriae  est  imperare  0r6»  tfrnneria),  seemed  at  the 
time  a  particularly  foolish  boast.  He  acted  as  guardian  both 
to  Ladislaus  of  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Austria,  and  to  Sigismund 
of  Tirol,  and  in  all  these  countries  his  difficulties  were  increased 
by  the  hostility  of  his  brother  Albert.  Having  disgusted  the 
Tirolese  he  gave  up  the  guardianship  of  their  prince  in  1446, 
while  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  he  did  absolutely  nothing  to 
establish  the  authority  of  his  ward;  in  1452  the  Austrian 
besieged  him  in  Vienna  Neustadt  and  compelled  him  to  surrender 
the  person  of  Ladislaus,  thus  ending  even  his  nominal  authority. 
When  the  young  king  died  in  1457  the  Habsburgs  lost  Huagary 
and  Bohemia,  but  they  retainiKl  Austria,  which,  after  some 
disputing,  Frederick  and  Albert  divided  between  themselves, 
the  former  taking  lower  and  the  latter  upper  Austria.  This 
arrangement  was  of  short  duration.  In  1461  Albert  made  wsi 
upon  his  brother  and  forced  him  to  resign  lower  Austria,  which, 
however,  he  recovered  after  Albert's  death  in  December  1463. 
Still  more  unfortunate  was  the  German  king  in  Switzerland.  For 
many  years  the  Swiss  had  chafed  under  the  rule  of  the  Hibs- 
burgs;  during  the  reign  of  Rudolph  1.  they  had  shown  signs  of 
resentment  as  the  kingly  power  increased;  and  the  struggle  vkbich 
had  been  carried  on  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  almost 
uniformly  in  their  favour.  It  was  marked  by  the  victory  o( 
Morgarten  over  Duke  Leopold  I.  in  1315,  and  by  that  of  Sempach 
over  Leopold  III.  in  1386,  by  the  conquest  ol  Aargau  at  the 
instigation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  early  in  the  1 5th  century, 
and  by  the  final  struggle  for  freedom  against  Frederick  III.  and 
Sigismund  of  Tirol.  Taking  advantage  of  some  dissensior.s 
among  the  Swiss,  the  king  saw  an  opportimity  to  recover  his 
lost  lands,  and  in  1443  war  broke  out.  But  his  allies,  the  men 
of  Zurich,  were  defeated,  and  when  in  August  1444  some  French 
mercenaries,  who  had  advanced  to  his  aid,  suffered  the  same 
fate  at  St  Jakob,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  struggle.  A 
few  years  later  Sigismund  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
same  formidable  foemen;  he  too  was  worsted,  and  the  "Per- 
petual Peace  "  of  1474  ended  the  rule  of  the  Habsburgs  in 
Switzerland.  This  humiliation  was  the  second  great  step  in 
the  process  of  removing  the  Habsburgs  from  western  to  eastern 
Europe.  In  1453,  j^st  after  his  coronation  as  emperor  at  Rome, 
Frederick  legalized  the  use  of  the  title  archduke,  which  had  bees 
claimed  spasmodically  by  the  Habsburgs  since  1361.  This  title 
is  now  peculiar  to  the  house  of  Habsburg. 

The  reverses  suffered  by  the  Habsburgs  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick  III.  were  many  and  serious,  but  an  improvement 
was  at  hand.  The  emperor  died  in  August  1493,  &o<l  ^'^^  followed 
on  the  imperial  throne  by  his  son  Maximilian  I ,  perhaps  the 
roost  versatile  and  interesting  member  of  (he  family.  Before 
his  father's  death  Maximilian  had  been  chosen  German  king, 
or  king  of  the  Romans,  and  had  begun  to  repair  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  He  had  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy;  he  had  driven  the  Hun- 
garians from  Vienna  and  the  Austrian  archduchies,  which 
Frederick  had,  perforce,  allowed  them  to  occupy;  and  he  had 
received  Tirol  on  the  abdication  of  Sigismund  in  1490.  True 
it  is  that  upon  Mary's  death  in  14S2  part  of  her  inheritance,  the 
^ich  and  prosperous  Netherlands,  held  that  her  husband's 
authority  was  at  an  end,  while  another  part,  the  two  Burgundies 
and  Arlois,  had  been  seized  by  the  king  of  France;  nevertheless, 
after  a  protracted  struggle  the  German  king  secured  almost  the 
whole  of  Charles  the  Bold's  lands  for  his  son,  the  archduke 
Philip,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  alone  remaining  in  the  power  of 
France  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Senlis  in  X49j' 
MaximiUan  completed  his  work  by  adding  a  piece  of  Bavaria, 
G5rz  and  then  Gradiska  to  the  Habsburg  lands. 

After  Sigismund's  death  in  1496  Maximilian  and  Philip  were 
the  only  living  male  members  of  the  family.  Philip  married 
Joanna^  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  died 
in  1506  leaving  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  Charle> 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  Netherlands;  he  followed  one  grand' 
fathcTj  Ferdinand,  as  king  of  Spain. in  15^6,  and  when  the  other, 
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Bft3DinflUii,  died  in  1519  he  became  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  succeeded  to  all  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs. 
But  provisioo  had  to  be  made  for  Ferdinand,  and  in  1521  this 
prince  was  given  the  Austrian  archduchies,  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinthia  and  Carniola;  in  the  some  year  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Wladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
when  his  childless  brother*in>law.  King  Louis,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Mohacs  in  August  1526  he  claimed  the  two  kingdoms, 
both  by  right  of  his  wife  and  by  treaty.  After  a  little  trouble 
Bohemia  pa^ed  under  his  rule,  but  Hungary  was  more  recal- 
dtrant.  A  long  war  took  place  between  Ferdinand  and  John 
Zapolya,  who  was  also  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  but  in  1538  a 
treaty  was  made  antt  the  oountiy  was  divided,  the  Habsburg 
prince  receiving  the  western  and  smaller  portion.  However,  he 
was  soon  confronted  with  a  more  formidable  foe,  and  he  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  subsequent  life  in  defending  his  lands  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Turks. 

The  Habsburgs  had  now  reached  the  sttmmit  of  their  power. 
The  prestige  which  belonged  to  Charles  as  head  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  backed  by  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Spain,  and  by  the  riches  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America.  In  Italy  he  ruled  over  Sardim*a,  Naples 
and  SicUy,  which  had  passed  to  him  with  Spain,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  he  had  annexed  in  1535;  to  the  Netberl<n<b 
he  had  added  Friesland,  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  GrOniDgen 
and  Gclderland,  and  be  still  possessed  Franche-Comt£  and  the 
fragments  of  the  Habsburg  lands  in  Alsace  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. Add  to  this  Ferdinand's  inheritance,  the  Austrian  arch- 
duchies and  Tirol,  Bohemia  with  her  dependent  provinces,  and 
a  strip  of  Hungary,  and  the  two  brothers  had  under  their  sway 
a  part  of  Europe  the  extent  of  which  was  great,  but  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  which  were  immeasurably  greater.  Able 
to  scorn  the  rivalry  of  the  other  princely  houses  of  Germany,  the 
Habsburgs  saw  in  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Yalois  the  only 
foemen  worthy  of  their  regard. 

When  Charles  V.  abdicated  he  was  succeeded  as  emperor,  not 
by  his  son  Philip,  but  by  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Philip  became 
king  of  Spain,  ruling  also  the  Netherlands,  Franche-Comt6, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Milan  and  Sardinia,  and  the  family  was  definitely 
divided  into  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  branches.  For  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  Habsburgs  the  xyth  century  was  a  period  of  loss  and 
decay,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
The  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  lost  practically 
in  1609  and  definitely  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648; 
Roussillon  and  Artois  were  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  while  Franche-Comt6  and  a  number  of 
towns  in  the  Spanish  Netheriaqds  suffered  a  similar  fate  by 
the  trttity  of  Nijmwegen  in  1678.  Finally  Charles  II.,  the  last 
Habsburg  king  of  Spain,  died  childless  in  November  1700,  and 
his  lands  were  the  prize  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  Austrian  Habsburgs  fought  long  and  valiantly  for  the 
kingdom  of  their  kinsman,  but  Louis  XIV.  was  too  strong  for 
them,  and  by  the  peace  of  Rastatt  Spain  passed  from  the 
Habsburgs  to  the  Bourbons.  However,  the  Austrian  branch  of 
the  family  received  in  17 14  the  Italian  possessions  of  Charles  II., 
except  Sicily,  which,  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  also 
the  southern  Netherlands,  which  are  thus  often  referred  to  as 
the  Austrian  Nctheriands;  and  retained  the  duchy  of  Mantua^ 
which  it  had  seized  in  1708. 

Ferdinand  I.,  the  founder  of  the  line  of  the  Austrian  Habs- 
burgs, arranged  a  division  of  his  lands  among  his  three  sons  before 
his  death  in  1 564.  The  eldest,  Maximilian  II.,  received  Austria, 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor; 
he  married  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and  though 
he  had  a  large  family  his  male  line  became  extinct  in  1619. 
TTie  younger  sons  were  Ferdinand,  ruler  of  Tirol,  and  Charles, 
archduke  of  Styria.  The  emperor  Maximilian  II.  left  five  sons, 
two  of  whom,  Rudolph  and  Matthias,  succeeded  in  turn  to  the 
imperial  throne,  but,  as  all  the  brothers  were  without  male 
issue,  the  family  was  early  in  the  17th  century  threatened  with 
a  serious  crisis.  Rudolph  died  in  161  a,  the  reigning  emperor 
Matthias  was  old  and  ill,  and  the  question  of  the  succession  to 


the  Empire,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to 
the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs  became  acute.  Turning 
to  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family,  the  sons  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  were  debarred  from  the  succession  owing  to  their 
father's  morganatic  marriage  with  Philippine  Welser,  and  the 
only  hope  of  the  house  was  in  the  sons  of  Charles  of  Styria. 
Tb  prevent  the  Habsburg  monarchy  from  falling  to  pieces  the 
empieror'^  two  surviving  brothers  renounced  their  rights,  and 
it  was  decided  that  Fet  linand,  a  son  of  Charles  of  Styria,  should 
succeed  his  cousin  Matthias.  The  difficulties  which  impeded 
the  completion  of  this  scheme  were  gradually  overcome,  and 
the  result  was  that  when  Matthias"  died  in  16x9  the  whole  of 
the  lands  of  the  Austrian  Habsburgs  was  united  under  the  rule 
o!  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL  Tirol,  indeed,  a  few  years  later 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy  and  given  to  the 
emperor's  brother,  the  archduke  Leopold,  but  this  separation 
was  ended  when  Leopold's  son  died  in  1665. 

The  arbitrary  measures  which  followed  Ferdinands  acquisition 
of  the  Bohemian  crown  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  but  in  a  short  time  the  Bohemians  were 
subdued,  and  in  1627,  following  a  precedent  set  in  1547,  the 
emperor  declared  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  which  ended  this  war  took  compara- 
tively little  from  the  Habsburgs,  though  they  ceded  Alsace  to 
France;  but  the  Empire  was  greatly^  weakened,  and  its  ruler  was 
more  than  ever  competed  to  make  his  hereditary  lands  in  the 
east  of  Europe  the  base  of  his  authority,  finding  that  he  derived 
more  strength  from  his  position  as  archduke  of  Austria  than 
from  that  of  emperor.  Ferdinand  III.  succeeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  U.,  and  during  the  long  reign  of  the  former's  son, 
Leopold  L,  the  Austrian,  like  the  Spanish,  Habsburgs  were  on 
the  defensive  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  addition  they  had  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  Turks. 
Id  two  ways  they  sought  to  strengthen  their  position.  The 
unity  of  the  Austrian  lands  was  strictly  maintained,  and  several 
marriages  kept  up  a  dose  and  friendly  connexion  with  Spain. 
A  series  of  victories  over  the  sultan  daring  the  later  part  of  the 
17th  century  rolled  back  the  tide  of  the  Turkish  advance,  and 
the  peace  of  Karlowits  made  in  1699  gave  nearly  the  whole  of 
Hungary  to  the  Habsburgs.  Against  France  Austria  was  less  suc- 
cessful, and  a  number  of  humiliations  culminated  in  17x4  in  the 
failure  to  secure  Spain,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  hostility  of  Austria  and  France,  or  rather  of  Hab$burg 
and  Bourbon,  outlived  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  In 
X717  Spain  conquered  Sardinia,  which  was  soon  exchanged  by 
Austria  for  Sidly;  other  struggles  and  other  groupings  of  the 
European  powets  followed,  and  in*  173  5,  by  the  treaty  of  ^enna, 
Austria  gave  up  Naples  and  Sicily  and  received  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacensa.  These  surrenders  were  doubtless  inevit- 
able, but  they  shook  the  position  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  in 
Italy.  However,  a  domestic  crisis  was  approaching  which  threw 
Italian  affairs  into  the  shade.  Charles  VI.,  who  had  succeeded 
his  brother,  Joseph  I.,  as  emperor  in  171 1)  was  without  sons,  and 
his  prime  object  in  life  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  elder 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  whole  of  his  lands  and  dignities. 
But  in  17x3,  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  had 
first  issued  the  famous  Pragmatic  S^mctum^  vrhich  dedared  that 
the  Habsburg  monarchy  was  indivisible  and  that  In  default  of 
male  heirs  a  female  could  succeed  to  it.  Then  after  the  death  of 
his  only  son  and  the  birth  of  Maria  Theresa  the  einperor  bent 
all  his  energies  to  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  Promulgated  anew  in  1734,  it  was  formdly  accepted 
by  the  estates  of  the  different  £bbsburg  bnds;  in  x 731  it  was 
guaranteed  by  the  imperial  diet.  By  subordinating  every  other 
interest  to  this,  Charles  at  length  procured  the  assent  of  the 
various  powers  of  Europe  to  the  proposed  arrangement;  he 
married  the  young  prhicess  to  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
afterwards  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  when  be  died  on  the 
20th  of  October  1740  he  appeared  to  have  reaUxed  his  great 
ambition.  With  the  emperor's  death  the  house  of  Habsburg, 
strictly  speaking,  became  extinct,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
house  of  Habsburg-LArrainet  which  sprang  from  the  union  of 
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Mtria  Theresa  and  Frands  Stephen;  and  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  present  Habsburgs  are  oxUy  descended  in  the  fenak 
line  from  Rudolph  I.  and  Maximilian  L 

Immedfatdy  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  forgotten.  A  crowd  of  claimants  called  for  various  parts  of 
the  Hal«burg  lands;  Frederick  the  Great,  talking  leas  but  acting 
more,  invaded  and  conquered  Silesia,  and  it  seemed  likely  that 
.the  dissolution  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  woold  at  no  kog 
interval  follow  the  extinction  of  the  Habsburg  race.  A  Wittels- 
bach  prince,  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  empeior 
Charles  VII.,  and  not  Francis  Ste|rfien,  was  chosen  emperor  in 
January  1742,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  made  later  m  the 
same  year,  nearty  all  Silesia  was  formally  samndeced  to  Plussia. 
But  the  worst  was  now  over,  and  when  in  1748  the  |Maoe  of 
Aur-la-Chapelle,  which  practically  confirmed  the  treaty  of 
Breslau,  had  cleared  away  the  dust  of  war,  Maria  Tbcuesa  and 
her  consort  were  found  to  occupy  a  strong  poritkn  in  Europe. 
In  the  first  place,  in  September  1745,  Francis  had  been  choseft 
emperor;  then  the  imperial  pair  ruled  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
although  the  latter  kingdom  was  shorn  of  Silesia;  in  spite  of 
French  conquests  the  Austrian  Nethexiands  remaiined  in  their 
hands;  and  in  Italy  Francis  had  added  Tuscany  to  his  wife's 
heritage,  although  Parma  and  Piacenza  had  been  sarrendered 
to  Spain  and  part  of  Milan  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  diplo> 
raatic  9oUe'fac9  and  the  futile  attempts  of  Maria  Theresa  to 
recover  Silesia  which  followed  this  treaty  belong  to  the  generii 
history  of  Europe. 

The  emperor  Francis  I.  died  in  1765  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Joseph  II.,  an  ambitious  and  able  prince,  whose  aim  was 
to  restore  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Empire  to  their  former  great 
positions  in  Europe,  and  whose  pride  did  not  preimit  him  from 
learning  from  Frederick  the  Great,  the  despoiler  of  his  house. 
His  projects,  however,  including  one  of  uniting  Bavaria  with 
Atistria,  which  was  especially  cherished,  failed  completely,  and 
when  he  died  in  February  1790  he  left  his  lands  in  a  state  of 
turbulence  which  reflected  the  general  condition  of  Europe. 
The  Netherlands  had  risen  against  the  Aostfiaas,  and  in  January 
1790  had  declared  themselves  independent;  Hungary,  angered 
by  Joseph's  despotic  measures,  was  in  revolt,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy  were  hardly  more  contented.  But  the  i8lh 
centuiy  saw  a  few  successes  for  the  Habsburgs.  In  17x8  a  success* 
ful  war  with  Turkey  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Passarowits, 
which  advanced  the  Austrian  boundary  very  considerably  to  the 
east,  and  although  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  signed  twenty-one 
years  later,  a  large  part  of  this  territory  was  surrendered,  ytt  a 
residuum,  the  banate  of  Temesvar,  was  permanently  inoor- 
porated  with  Hungary.  The  struggle  over  the  succession  to 
Bavaria,  which  was  concluded  in  1779  by  the  treaty  of  Teschen, 
was  responsible  for  adding  Innviertel,  or  the  quarter  of  the 
Inn,  to  Austria;  the  first  partition  of  Poland  brought  eastern 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  and  in  1777  the  sultan  ceded  Bukovina. 
Josq>h  II.  was  followed  by  his  brother,  Leopold  11.,  who  restored 
the  Austrian  authority  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  latter  by  his 
son  Francis  11.,  who  resigned  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  August  1806,  having  two  years  before  takea  the  title 
of  emperor  of  Austria  as  Francis  I. 

Before  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  Fimncis  in  x8o6  Austria 
had  met  and  suffered  from  the  fury  of  revolutionary  France, 
but  the  cessions  of  territory  made  by  her  at  the  treaties  of 
Campo  Formio  (1797),  of  Lundville  (x8oi)  and  of  Pressburg 
(1805)  were  of  no  enduring  importance.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  said  for  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  of  Vienna;  which  in  18x4 
and  1815  arranged  the  map  of  Europe  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Napoleonic  wan.  These  were  highly  favourable  to  the 
Habsburgs.  In  eastern  and  central  Europe  Austria  regained 
her  former  position,  the  lands  ceded  to  Bavaria  and  also  eastern 
Galicia,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Russia  since  1809,  being 
restored;  she  gave  up  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  soon  to  be 
known  as  Belgium,  to  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  which  had  taken  from  her 
the  Breisgau  and  the  remnant  of  the  Habsburg  lands  upon  the 
Rhine.    In  seturn  for  these  losses  Austria  became  the  dominant 


power  ia  Italy.  A  mass  of  northern  Italy,  including  her  former, 
pnsirssioiii  in  Milan  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  the  lands 
recently  fbrming  Ue  nepubUc  of  Venice,  was  made  into  the 
kingdom  o£  Lombardy'Venetia,  and  this  owned  the  emperor  of 
Austria  as  king.  Across  the  Adriatic  Dalmatia  was  added  to 
the  Habsbuxg  monarchy,  the  po|Nilalioa  of  which,  it  has  been 
estimated,  was  inaseased  at  this  tioM  by  over  four  millions. 

The  iUifaeral  and  oppressive  character  of  the  Austrian  rule 
in  Italy  made  it  very  unpopular;  it  was  hardly  less  so  in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  the  advent  of  the  year  1848  found  the  subject 
kingdoms  eager  to  throw  off  the  Habsbuxg  yoke.  The  whole 
monarchy  waa  quickly  in  a  state  of  revolution,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Fraads  in  1835,  abdicated,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his 
young  nephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  position  of  t^  Habsburg 
monarchy  now  seemed  deqietate.  But  it  waa  strong  in  ita 
immemorial  tradition,  which  was  enough  to  make  the  efforts  of 
the  Frankfort  parliajnent  to  establish  German  unity  under 
Prussian  hegemony  abortive;  it  was  strong  also  in  the  general 
lojfalty  tfO  the  thiqne  of  the  imperial  army;  and  its  counsels  were 
directed  by  statesmen  who  knew  well  how  to  exploit  in  the 
interests  of  the  central  power  the  national  rivalries  within  the 
monarchy.  With  the  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  by  the 
emperor  Nicholas  L  of  Russia  in  1849  the  monarchy  was  freed 
from  the  most  formidable  of  its  internal  troubles;  in  i8j6  the 
convention  of  OlmiU^  restored  its  influence  in  Germany. 

Thoogh  the  sMus  quo  was  thus  outwardly  re-^tablished,  the 
revolutions  of  X848  had  really  unchained  forces  which  made  ita 
maintenance  impossible.  In  Germany  Prussia  was  steadily  pre- 
paring for  the  inevitable  struggle  with  Austria  for  the  mastery; 
in  France  Napoleon  III.  was  preparing  to  pose  as  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  nationalities  which  had  once  more  settled  down 
sullenly  under  the  Habsburg  yoke.  The  alliance  of  the  French 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Itah'an  war  of  1859 
ended  in  the  loss  of  Ixunbardy  to  the  Habsburgs.  Seven  yeaxs 
later  the  crushing  defeat  of  KOnlggrftta  not  only  ended  their  long 
rule  in  Italy,  based  on  the  tradition  of  the  medieval  empire,  by 
leading  to  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  the  new  Italian  kingdom, 
but  led  to  their  final  exclusion  from  the  German  confederation, 
soon  to  become,  under  the  headship  of  Prussia,  the  German 
empire. 

By  the  loss  of  the  predominance  in  Germany  conceded  to  it 
by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  and  by  the  shifting  of  its  "  centre 
of  gravity"  eastward,  the  Habsburg  monarchy,  however, 
perhaps  gained  more  than  it  lost.  One  necessaxy  result,  indeed, 
was  the  composition  (Aus^kh)  with  Hungary  in  1867,  by  which 
the  latter  becaxne  an  independent  state  (Francis  Joseph  being 
crowned  king  at  Pest  in  June  1867)  bound  to  the  rest  of  the 
monarchy  only  by  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  common  policy  in  matters  of  common  interest.  This  at 
least  restored  the  loyalty  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Habsburg 
dynasty;  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  that  it  secured  permanently 
the  essential  unity  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy.  By  the  system 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  emperor's 
dominions  (Cis-Leithaa)  were  consolidated  under  a  single  central 
government,  the  history  of  which  has  been  mainly  that  of  the 
rival  races  within  the  empire  struggling  for  political  predomin- 
ance. Since  the  development  of  the  constitution  has  been 
consistently  in  a  democratic  direction  and  the  Slavs  are  in  a 
great  majority,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  German  element- 
strong  in  its  social  status  and  tradition  of  predominance — to 
be  swamped  by  what  it  regards  as  an  inferior  race;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Austrian  "  Germans  "  have  learned  to  look 
not  to  their  Habsburg  rulers,  but  to  the  power  of  the  German 
empire  for  political  salvation.  The  tendency  eastwards  of  the 
monarchy  was  increased  when  in  1878  the  congnfss  of  Berlin 
placed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  Austrian  rule.  Old 
ambitions  were  now  revived  at  the  expense  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  goal  of  which  was  the  port  of  Salom'ca;  and  not  the 
least  menadng  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  near  East  has  been 
that  the  rivahry  of  Italy  and  the  Habsburg  monarchy  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Balkan  peninsula.    Yet,  in  spite  of  internal 
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dissensions  arising  out  of  quMtions  fundamcibtally  insolubte,  and 
in  spite  of  the  constant  threat  of  external  complications  that  may 
lead  to  war,  the  Habsburg  monarchy  as  the  result  of  the  changes 
in  the  19th  and  30th  centuries  is  seemihgly  stronger  than  ever. 
The  shadow  of  universal  claims  to  empire  and  sonorous  but 
empty  titles  have  vanished,  but  so  have  the  manifold  rivalries 
and  entanglements  which  accompanied  the  Habsburg  rule  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  and  Habsburg  preponderanoe  in 
Germany.  The  monarchy  is  stronger  because  its  sphere  is  more 
defined;  because  as  preserving  the  pax  Romana  among  the 
Jostling  races  of  eastern  Europe,  it  is  more  than  ever  recogniaed 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  maintenance  of  European  peace, 
and  is  recognized  as  necessary  and  beneficial  even  by  the 
ambitious  and  restless  nationalitiei  that  chafe  under  its  rale. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  cadet  branches  of  the 
Habsburg  fami^.  When,  in  1 76s,  Francis  I.  died  and  Joseph  II. 
became  emperor,  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscaliy  passed  by  special 
arrangement  not  to  Joseph,  but  to  his  younger  brother  Leopdd* 
Then  in  1791,  after  Leopold  had  succeeded  Joseph  as  emperor, 
he  handed  over  the  grand'duchy  to  his  second  son,  Ferdinand 
(1769-1824).  In  180X  this  prince  was  deposed  by  Napoleon  and 
Tuscany  was  seized  by  France.  Restored  to  the  Habsburgs  in 
the  person  of  Ferdinand  in  18x4,  it  remained  under  his  rule,  and 
then  under  that  of  his  son  Leopold  (1797-1870),  until  the  rising 
of  1859,  when  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  and  the  grand-duchy 
was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  A  similar  fate  attended 
the  duchv  of  Modena,  which  had  passed  to  the  Habsburgs 
through  the  marriage  of  its  heiress  Mary  Beatrice  of  Este  (d.  1829) 
with  the  archduke  Ferdinand  (X754-X806),  brother  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  II.  From  1814  to  X846  this  duchy  was  governed 
by  Ferdinand's  son,  Duke  Francis  IV.,  and  from  1846  to  1859 
by  his  grandson,  Francis  V.  This  family  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  Francis  V.  in  x875. 

\  In  addition  to  his  successor  Francis  II.,  and  to  Ferdinand, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  had  eight  sons, 
five  of  whom,  including  the  archduke  John  (1782-1859),  who 
saw  a  good  deal  of  service  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  was 
chosen  regent  {Rekksvenoeser)  of  Germany  in  1848,  have  now 
no  living  male  descendants.  Thus  the  existing  branches  of  the 
family  are  descended  from  Leopold's  five  other  sons.  The 
descendants  of  Leopold,  the  dispossessed  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
were  in  1909  represented  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  (b.  1835),  who 
stiU  claimed  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  son  and 
grandsons;  by  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  archduke 
Charles  Salvator  (X839-1892);  and  by  the  archduke  Louis 
Salvator  (b.  1847),  a  great  traveller  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
The  grand-duke's  fourth  son  was  the  archduke  John  Nepomuck 
Salvator,  who,  after  serving  in  the  Austrian  army,  resigned  all 
his  rights  and  titles  and  under  the  name  of  Johaiin  Orth  took 
command  of  a  sailing  vessel.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  off  the  coast  of  South  America  in  1891,  but  reports  of 
his  continued  existence  were  circulated  from  time  to  time  after 
that  date.  Of  the  emperor  Leopold's  other  sons  the  ardxluke 
Charles,  periiaps  the  most  distinguished  soldier  of  the  family, 
left  four  sons,  including  Albert,  duke  of  Teschen  (18x7-1895), 
who  inherited  some  of  his  father's  militaiy  ability.  Charles's 
family  was  in  1909  represented  by  his  grandsons,  the  sons  of  the 
archduke  Charies  Ferdinand  (18x8-1874).  The  archduke  Joseph 
(i  776-X847),  palatine  of  Hungary,  was  represented  by  agrandson, 
Joseph  Augustus  (b.  1872),  and  the  atrchduke  Rainer  (X783- 
1853),  viceroy  of  Lombardy-Venetia,  by  a  son  Rainer  (b.  1827), 
and  by  several  grandsons. 

The  eldest  and  reigning  branch  of  the  family  was  in  1909 
represented  by  the  emperor  Frauds  Joseph,  whose  father  was 
the  archduke  Francb  Charles  (180^x878),  and  whose  grandfather 
was  (he  emperor  Francis  II.  Francis  Joseph's  only  son  Rudolph 
died  in  1889;  consequently  the  heir  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
was-  the  emperor's  nephew  Francis  Ferdinand  (b.  1863),  the 
eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  his  brother  Charles  Louis  (1833-1696).. 
In  1875  Frands  Ferdinand  inherited 'the  wealth  of  the  Este 
family  and  took  the  title  of  archduke  of  Austria-Este;  In  1900 
be  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  Sophia,  «DuntflM  of 


Chotek,  remmnciDg  for'faia  aons  the«ttccciaip&  to  the  monaci^. 
Tbna  after  Franda  Fccdinaltd  this  would  pas*  to  the  sons  of  lus 
brother,  the  archduke  Otio  it96s^i^)4  One  of  the  emperor's 
three  biothexa  was  Maximilian,  cftptror  oC  Mexico  Siom,  1863 
to  1867. 

With  the  exnption  of  Charles  V.  the  Habsbujss  have  luodnoed 
no  statesmen  etf  great  ability,  while  several  memben  of  the 
family  have  disf^yed  oiarked  tm4ea  of;  insanity.  Nevertheless 
they  secured,  and  for  over  sjQ  yews  they  kept*  the  first  place 
amoitg  the  potentates  of  Europe;  a  digpity  in  oriipn  and  theoiy 
elective  becoming  in  practice  heeedita/y  in  their  house.  TUs 
position  they  owe  to  some  extent  to  the  tenadty  with  which 
they  have  dung  to  the  vaiiaus  lands  apd  digoities  whidt  have 
paned  tnto  their  possearion,  but  they  owe  U  much  ixxsiie  to  a 
series  of  fortunate  macriages  and  oppottwit  deaths.  The  unioa 
of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  of  Philip  the  Handsome 
and  Joaniia  ct  Spain,  id  Ferdinand  aiad  Anna  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia;  the  death  of  Ottakar  ol  Bohemia,  of  John,  tbe  only 
son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  SpaQo,  of  Louis  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia — these  are  the  oomer-stoaca  upon  which  the  Hahshnig 
monarchy  has  been  bnilL 

For  the  origin  and  early  hiato^  of  the  HabsburfB  see  G.  de  Rao, 
Annok*  rtrum  06  Austnacis  Habsburgfcae  gaUts  ^ncipiims  a 
Etudalpho  I,  usque  ad  Cgrolutn  V.  ^estarum  (Inosbnick,  t59ai  foL); 
M.  Herrgott,  Genealotia  diplomattca  autusUu  gmiis  HaoshuriicM 
(Vienna,  1737-X738);  E.  M.  FQrst  von  Lidinowrfcy,i  GtsckkkUits 
Hausts  Habtburk  (Vienna,  18^184^);  A.  Schutle,  Gesckickte  dtr 
Habsburter  in  aen  ersten  dm  Jakrkunderkn  (Innsbruck*  X887); 
T.  von  LiebenaUf  Die  Anfdnge  des  Haute*  Habsburt  (Vienna,  1883); 
W.  Merz,  Die  Habsburg  (Aarau,  1896);  W.  Gist,  Der  Urrprungider 
Hduser  Zdkringen  und  Habsburg  (1S88) ;  and  F.  Weihrich,  Stammt^ 
ntr  Gesekichte  des  Houses  Hab^mrg  (Vienaai  1893).  For  the  histon 
of  the  Habsbufg  inonanchy  see  LangK  Die  Habtburguwd  die  datk- 


vnirdigen  StdUen  ikrer  Umgebung  (Vienna*  I895)' and  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Historical  Geography  of  Europe  (iSSi).  TWo  English  books  on  the 
subject  are  J.  Gilbaft-Smith.  TTie  Oadie  of  the  Hapsbiot$  (1907); 
and  A.  R.  and  E.  Colquhoun.  The  WkiHpoU  ef  Europe,  Asatn^ 
Hungfsry  cud  Ike  Hapsburgs  (1906).  (A.  W.  H.*} 

HACHKTTB,  JEAN  NICOLAS  PIBRRB  (17697x834).  Fmch 
mathematidan,  was  bom  at  Minittt,  where  his  father  was  a 
bookseller,  on  the  6th  of  May  1769.  For  his  early  education 
he  proceeded  first  to  the  college  of  (Siarieville,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  Reims,  in  1788  be  reiamed  to  M^ai^cs,  where  he 
was  attadwd  to  the  school  of  fengineeri^g  as  draughtsmaa  to 
the  professors  of  physics  and  diemiatiy.  In  1793  he  became 
professor  of  hydrography  at  Collioura  and  Port-Vaidre.  While 
there  he  sent  several  papert,  In  whidi  some  questiona  of  navigsp 
tion  were  treated  geometrically,  to  Gaapaid  Monge,  at  that  time 
minister  of  marine,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  Paris.  Towards  the  dose  of  1794,  when  the 
Eco\t  Polytechnique  was  esubli$hed,  he  was  appointed  along 
with  Monge  over  the  department  of  descriptive  geometry. 
There  he  instructed  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of  the  day, 
among  them  S.  D.  Poissda,  F.  Arago  and  A.  FitsneL  Accom> 
panying  Guyton  de  Morveau  in  hk  expedition,  earlier  in  the 
year,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  entered 
Brussels  with  the  French  array.  In  x8i6,  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVUL,  he  was  expelled  from  his  chair  by  government 
He  retained,  however,  till  his  death  the  office  of  professor  in  the 
faculty  of  sciences  in  the  £cole  Normals,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  iSia  The  necessary  royal  assent  was  in  1823 
refused  to  the  election  of  Hachette  to  the  Acadimie  des-Sdences, 
and  it  was  not  till  X85X,  after  the  Revolution,  that  he  obtained 
that  honour.  He  died  at  Paris  00  the  x6th  of  January  x8^. 
Hachette  was  hdd  in  high  esteem  for  his  private  worth,  as  weO 
as  for  his  sdentific  attainments  and  great  public  services.  BQs 
labours  were  driefly  in  the  fidd  of  dcsoiptive  geometxy ,  with  its 
applicatioa  to  the  arts  and  mechanical  eagineering.  It  was  left 
to  him  to  devefop  the  geometry  of  Moage»  and  to  him  also  is  due 
in  great  measure  the  rapid  advanceitient  which  France  made  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique  in  the 
oonstmction  of  machinery . 

Hachette's  principal  worics  are  his  DeustSuppUmaihi  Is  CUmitk 
descriplpte  de  Monge  (181 1  and  I8i8>:  EMmeuts  de  gtemWi*  i 
Inte  dimentiam  (18I7);   CMectitm  du  ipuns  de  ahnMrie,  Ac 
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(wms  tad  %%i9h  AptOtatmm  di  aimilm  dturij^  (i8l7): 


(1811):  Conuppndanu  nr  VEeoU  PtiyUiknique  (1804- 
le  aU^  contribiK«<l  aaoy  vslvwbie  pApcn  to  tne  leOfdang 


aiti  Shmnlain  in 

1S15).    He  au^  contnDiK«a  aaoy 
•dcntific  jounub  of  his  dmc 

For  ft  i«  of  Hacbctlc'o  wridnit  aee  tbe  C9ltln»*  <f  SBRMf(^ 
P«teri  of  tkt  Sayol  Socutif  of  Londcni  also  F.  Af»mcK  (Bnros  (ifi5$> ; 
tod  SUvestre.  NoHu  sur  J.  N.  F.  HacheUe  (BruxeUes^  1836]. 

HACHBTTB,  JEANNE,  French  herome.  Jeanae  Lain^,  or 
Fourquet,  called  Jeanne  HacheUe,  was  bom  about  1454.  We 
have  no  predae  infonnation  about  her  family  or  origin.  She  ia 
known  aolely  for  her  aCI  of  heroUm  which  on  the  47th  of  June 
147  a  saved  Beauvais  when  it  waa  on  the  point  of  being  ta^en 
by  the  txoopa  of  Charlea  the  BoAd,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  town 
waa  defended  by  only  300  men^t-arma,  oomnianded  by  Louia  de 
Balagny.  Tbe  Burgundiana  were  making  an  aaaault,  and  one  of 
their  number  had  actually  planted  a  flag  upon  the  battlementat 
when  Jeannsi  aae  in  hand,  flung  herself  upon  him,  hurled  him 
into  the  moat,  tore  down  the  flag,  and  revived  the  drooping 
courage  of  the  garriaon.  In  gratitude  for  thia  heroic  d^, 
Louis  XI.  inatituted  a  proceaaion  in  Beauvaia  called  tbe  Proces- 
sion of  the  Aasault,  and  married  Jeanne  to  her  chosen  lover 
Colin  Pilon,  loading  them  with  favoura. 

See  Geocfea  VaUat,  J»nm*  Hof^em  (Abbeville,  1898). 

RACHBRB»  U>gU  GHRISBOPHB  PHANfOIS  (180^1864), 
fttach  puUidier,  waa  bom  4t  R^hel  in, the  Airiciuica  on  the 
$thof  May  1800L  After  atbdying  three  yeua at  a nortnal  school 
with  the  view  of  beoMuing  a  teacher,  he  waa  in  lAas  onpolitic^ 
giounda  capped  Irom  the  aeminary.  He  then  atudied  law,  hut 
io  1836  hecstmbliahed  in  Paria  a  pubhahibg  biiaineks  Cor  the  iaaue 
of  works  BdB{>ted  t4(  improve  the  systcfls  of  school  inatnicdbn, 
or  to  pieoiBte  the  general  cnlevre  of  the  fomamnlty.  He 
pnbliahed  manuala  m  vnrinua  dcpartanenta  of  knowhdge,  dkn 
tiaaericsof  modemnnd  andent  langnagea,  edacational  joumala, 
and  French,  Latin  and  Greek  claaaica  annotated  with  great 
die  by  the  moat  eminent  authotiticay  Subaequently  ta  1850  he, 
in.  ooB junction  with  other  pMrtacra,  pidiliahcd  a  cheap  railway 
library,  adentific  and  miaoeUaacoua  libraiiea,  an  ilhmimted 
library  lor  the  young,  libcariea  of  ancient  lileratnre,  of  modern 
foieign  literatnre,  and  of  modem  foreign  rooiance,  a  aeries  oil 
8iiido>booka  and  aaeriea  of  dictibnaiiea  of  univeiaal  rdeienoc 
In  1855  be  also  founded  Le  Jounai  pamf  ioms^ «  publication  with 
a  droilation  of  1 50,000  weekly.  Uaehette  alao  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  formation  of.mutval  friendly  aodetses  among  the 
working  daaoea,  in  the  estaUiahment  of  .benevolent  inatitutiooa, 
and  in  other  (Questions  relating  to  the  amelioration  of  the  poor» 
on  which  subjects  he  wrote  various  paoiphletk;  and  he  lent  the 
wdgbt  of  Ua  influence  lowaida  a  juat  settlement  of  the  question 
of  international  literary  copyri^t.  Ue  died  on  thh  jiat  of 
July  1864. 

HACHUBB  (French  for  **  hatchi^  *i),  tbe  term  for  the  con- 
ventiooal  lines  used  in  hill  or  mountain  shading  upon  a  map 
(f.»L)  to  indicate  tbe  slope  of  the  surface,  the  depth  of  shading 
being  greatest  where  the  slope  is  steepest.  The  method  is  leaa 
accurate  than  that  of  contour  Knea,  but  gives  an  indSeatihn  of 
the  trend  and  extent  of  a  xange  or  mountain  system,  especially 
upon  small-acale  maps. 

HAClBNOlA  (0.  Span,  faciemdo,  from  the  LAtin,  meaning 
"  things  to  be  done  "),  a  Spaniah  term  for  a  knded  eattte.^ 
It  is  comaionly  appUed  in  Spanish  America  to  a  country  esute, 
on  whidi  stock-nddng,  manofactuifag  or  mining  may  he  carried 
00,  uinally  with  a^dweiUng-boiaw  for  the  owner's  residence  upon 
it.    It  is  thus  uaed  kiosdy  for  a  coontry  house. 

BACKBiailY.  a  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  CeUit  atddniUdis, 
belonging  to  the  natural  botanical  order  Ulwutetotf  to  which 
alsobelonga  the  elm  ( Ulmus).  It  la  also  known  under  tbe  name 
of  *'augar4>erry,**  "beaver-wood"  and  ** nettle-tree."  Tbe 
hackberry  tree  ia  of  middle  siae,  attaining  from  60  to  80  ft.  in 
hdc^t  (thou^  sometimes  reaching  130  ft.),  and  with  the  aapect 
of  an  dm.  The  leavea  are  ovate  in  ahape,  with  a  very  long  taper 
point,  roonded  and  uaually  very  oblique  at  the  base,  nsuaily 
llabroua  above  and  soft  •pubescent  beneath.  The  soft  filmy 
flowers  appear  early  ia  the  spring  before  tbe  expansion  of  the 
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leaves.  The  froic  h  olioiig,  about  faatf  to  thite<<|iiaiten'of  an' 
inch  koag.  of  a  teddiahor  yeUowish  cokHir  when  joimg,  turning 
to  a.  dark  purple  bi  auttua.  This  tree  is  distributed  through 
the  deep  shady  foreau  bordering  river  banks  from  Cknada 
(where  it  ia  very  tare)  to  the  southern  statea.  The  fruit  has  a 
aweetish  and  alighlly  aatringent  taate,  and  is  largdy  aaten  in  the 
United  States.  The  aeeds  contain  an  oil  like  that  of  almonda.. 
The  bark  ia  tough  and  fibroua  like  hemp,  and  the  wood  b  heavy, 
aoft,  fragile  and  coaiae-grained,  and  ia  used  for  making  fencea 
and  furniture.    The  root  has  been  used  as  a  dye  for  linens. 

HACKBHSACK,  a  town  and  the  conntyseat  of  Bergen  count y» 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Hackenaack  river,  13  m.  N.  of  Jersey 
City.  Pop.  (idgo),  6004;  (1900),  9443i  of  whom  3009  were  foreign- 
horn  and  51s  were  negroea;  (1905)  ii,oq8;  (1910J  i4u»So.  It  ia 
aerved  by  the  New  York,  Suaquehanna  ft  Western,  and  the  New 
Jersey  &  New  York  railways,  both  being  controlled  by  the  Erie 
Company;  and  indirectly  by  the  West  Shore  (at  Bogota,  )  m. 
S.E.).  Electric  lines  connect  Hackenaack  with  NewAk,  Passaic 
and  Pateraon,  and  with  New  York  ferries.  The  town  extends 
from  the  low  bank  of  the  river  W.  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  about 
40  ft.  higher  up,  from  which  there  are  good  views  to  the  S.  and 
£.  Hackensack  is  prindpaliy  a  residential  town,  though  there 
are  a  number  of  manufacturing  eaubllahmenu  In  and  near  it. 
Silk  and  dik  goods  and  wall-paper  are  the  principal  manu- 
factures. In  J905  the  value  of  the  town*s  factory  product  was 
$1^488,358,  an.  incraase  of  00*3%  dnce  1900.  There  are  an 
historic  mansion-house  and  an  interesting  old  Dutch  dinrch, 
both  erected  during  the  x8th  century;  and  a  monument  marks 
the  grave  of  (Seneral  Enoch  Poor  (1736-1780),  an  officer  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  who  waa  bora  at  Andover,  Mass.,  entered 
tbe  Continental  Anny  from  New  Hampshire,  and  took  part  in 
the  campaign  against  fiurgoyne,  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth' 
and  in  General  Sollivan'a  expedition  against  the  Iroquois. 
Hackensack  waa  settled  by  the  Dutch  about  1640,  and  was  named 
after  the  Hackensack  Indians,  a  division  of  the  Unami  Dcla- 
wares,  who  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic' 
riven,  and  whose  best-known  chief  was  Oritany,  a  friend  of  the 
whites.  Hackensack  is  coextensive  with  tbe  township  of  New 
Barbadocs,  first  incorporated  with  considerably  larger  territory 
in  1693. 

HACKBT,  JOHN  (x  593-1670),  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
was  bom  in  London  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  On  taking  his  degree  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  soon  afterwards  wrote  the  comedy  of 
laiola  (London,  1648),  which  was  twice  performed  before  James 
I.  He  was  ordained  in  1618,  and  through  the  influence  of  John 
Williams  (1582-1650)  became  rector  in  1621  ol  Stoke  Hammond, 
Bucks,  and  Kirkby  Underwood,  Lincolnshire.  In  1623  he  was 
chaplain'  to  James,  and  in  1624  Williams  presented  him  to  the 
livings  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  Cbcam,  Surrey.  When  the 
so-called  **  root-and-branch  bill "  was  before  parliament  in 
1641,  Hackct  was  selected  to  plead  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  continuance  of  cathedral  establishments.  In  1645  his 
living  of  St  Andrew's  was  sequestered,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  rectory  of  Cheam.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  his 
fortunes  improved;  he  frequently  preached  before  the  king, 
and  in  1661  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
His  best-known  book  is  the  excellent  biography  of  his  patron. 
Archbishop  Williams,  entitled  Scrinia  rescrata:  a  Memorial 
of  end  to  the  great  Desenings  of  John  WilHams,  D.D.  (London, 

1693)- 
HACRETT.  BORATiO  BALCH  (1S08-1875),  American  biblical 

scholar,  was  bom  in  Salisbury.  Massachusetts,  on  the  ayth  of 

December  1808.    He  was  educated  at  Phillips- Andover  Academy, 

at  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated  as  valedictorian  in  1830, 

and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in 

1834.    He  was  adjunct  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages 

and  Literature  at  Brown  University  in  1835-1838  and  professor 

of  Hebrew  Literature  there  in  1838-1839,  was  ordained  lo  the 

Baptist  ministry  in  1839 — he  bad  become  a  Baptist  at  Andover 

as  the  result  of  preparing  a  paper  on  baptism  in  the  New  Teata^ 

meat  and  the  Fathers—and  in  aSj9r-i868  he  was  professor  ol 
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Biblical  literature  and  interpretttion  io  Newton  Theological 
Institutioa  wiiere  his  most  important  vork  was  the  introduction 
of  the  modem  German  methods  of  Bibhcal  criticism,  which  he  had 
learned  from  Moses  Stuart  at  Andover  and  with  which  he  made 
himself  more  familiar  in  Germany  (especially  under  Tholuck  at 
Halle)  in  1841.  He  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  1852, 
and  in  1858-1850  in  Greece,  becoming  proficient  in  modem 
Greek.  From  1870  until  liis  death  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
on  the  and  of  November  1875,  he  was  professor  of  Biblical 
literature  and  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  a  great  teacher  but  a  greater  critical 
and  ezcgetical  scholar. 

He  wrote  Christian  Memorials  of  Ikt  War  (1864):  an  Enstirii 
version  of  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Chatdee  Langtiagf  (1844) ;  Exercue* 
ss  Hebrew  Grammar  (1847);  and  various  articles  on  the  Semitic 
language  aod  literature  in  periodicals:  but  his  best-known  work  was 
in  general  commentary  on  tne  Bible  and  translation,  and  in  the  special 
text  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Under  these  two  headings  fall: 
lUustralions'of  Scripture;  sutgested  hya  Tow  through  the  Holy  Land 
(1855):  the  American  revision,  with  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Smith's  Dietiou' 
ary  of  the  Bible,  to  the  British  edition  of  which  he  had  contributed 
about  thirty  articles;  Commentary  on  the  Original  Text  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (1852:  and  edition,  1858),  for  many  years  the  best 
English  commentary;  Notes  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  Philemon,  and  a  Revised  Version  of  Philemon,  both  published  in 
i860;  the  English  versions,  in  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  Com- 
mentaries,  d  Van  Oosterzce's  Philemon  and  Braune's  Philtppians; 
and  for  the  American  Bible  Union  Version  of  the  Bible  he  translated 
the  books  of  Ruth  and  Judges,  and  aided  T.  J.  Conant  in  editorial 
revision ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  American  translators  for  the  English 
Bible  revision. 

See  Memorials  of  Horatio  Batch  Hoci^rf  (Rochester.  N.Y.,  1876), 
edited  by  G.  H.  Whittemore. 

HACKETT,  JAMBS  HENRY  (1800-187 1)>  American  actor, 
was  bora  in  New  York.  After  an  unsuccessful  entry  into  busi- 
ness, in  1826  he  went  on  the  stage,  where  he  soon  established 
a  reputation  as  a  player  of  eccentric  character  parts.  As  Faistaff 
he  was  no  less  successful  in  England  than  in  America.  At  various 
times  he  went  into  management,  and  be  was  the  author  of  Notes 
and  Comments  on  Shakespeare  (1863). 

His  son,  James  Keteltas  Hackett  (1869-  ),  bora  at 
Wolfe  Island,  Ontario,  and  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  also  became  an  actor.  He  came  into  prominence 
at  the  Lyceum  in  Daniel  Frohroan's  company,  and  afterwards 
had  considerable  success  in  romantic  parts.  As  a  manager  he 
stood  outside  the  American  syndicate  of  theatres,  and  organized 
several  companies  to  play  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
1897  he  married  Mary  Mannering,  the  Anglo-American  actress. 

HACKUNDER.  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  von  (1816-1877). 
German  novelist  Itnd  dramatist,  was  born  at  Burtschcid  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  ist  of  November  1816.  Having  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  house,  he  entered  the  Prussian 
artillery,  but,  disappointed  at  not  finding  advancement,  returned 
to  business.  A  soldier's  life  had  a  fascination  for  him,  and  he 
made  his  dibut  as  an  author  with  Bilder  aus  dem  Soldalcnleben 
im  Frieden  (1841).  After  a  journey  to  the  east,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  crown  prince  of  WUrttembcrg,  whom  be  accom- 
panied on  his  travels.  Wachtstubenabenteuer^  a  continuation  of 
his  first  work,  appeared  in  1845,  and  it  was  followed  by  Bilder 
aus  dem  Soldatenleben  im  Kricge  (i  849-1 850).  As  a  result  of  a 
tour  in  Spain  in  1854,  appeared  Ein  WiiUer  in  Spanien  (1855). 
In  1857  be  founded,  in  conjunction  with  Edmund  von  Zoller,  the 
illustrated  weekly,  Vber  Land  und  Mecr.  In  1859  Hacklander 
was  appointed  director  of  royal  parks  and  public  gardens  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  this  post  did  much  towards  the  embellishment 
of  the  city.  In  1859  he  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  staQ 
of  the  Austrian  army  during  the  Italian  war;  in  1861  he  was 
raised  to  an  hereditary  knighthood  in  Austria;  in  1864  he  retired 
into  private  life,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1877.  Hackl^der's 
literary  talent  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  There  is  much 
in  his  works  of  lively,  adventurous  and  even  romantic  description, 
but  the  character-drawing  is  feeble  and  superficial. 

Hacldftnder  was  a  voluminous  writer;  the  most  complete  edition 
of  his  works  is  the  third,  published  at  Stuttgart  In  1876,  in  60  volumes. 
There  is  also  a  good  select  ion  in  so  voAumes  u  88 1 ).  Among  his  novels, 
Namenlose  CeschkhUn  (1851);  Eugen  StiUfried  (185a);  Kneg  u»d 


Frieden  (1850),  and  the  comedieB  Der  Misifms  ^C'**'  i*H$^  **>^ 
Magnettsche  Kuren  (1851)  may  be  specially  mentioned.  His  auto- 
biography  appeared  in  1878  under  the  title.  Der  Roman  mtetnes Lebeat 
{2  vols.).  See  H.  Morning,  Ennnemn^n  an  F.  W.  HaeUdmdor 
(1878). 

HACiCNBY,  a  notth-eastera  metropolitan  borough  of  London. 
England,  bounded  W.  by  St(Hce  Newington  and  Islington,  and 
S.  by  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green  and  Poplar,  and  extending  N 
and  E.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (1901). 
219,272.  It  is  a  poor  and  populous  district,  in  which  the  main 
thoroughfares  are  Ringsland  Road,  continued  N.  as  Stoke 
Newington  Road  and  Stamford  Hill;  Mare  Street,  continued 
N.W.  as  Clapton  Road  to  join  Stamford  Hill;  and  Lea  Bridge 
Road  running  N.E.  towards  Walthamstow  and  Low  Leytoiu 
The  borough  includes  the  districts  of  Clapton  in  the  north, 
Homerton  in  the  east,  and  Dalston  and  part  of  Ringsland  in 
the  west.  On  the  east  lies  the  open  flat  valley  of  the  L^,  whkh 
flows  in  several  branches,  and  is  bordered,  immediately  outside 
the  confines  of  the  borough,  by  the  extensive  reservoirs  of  the 
East  London  water-works.  In  these  low  lands  lie  the  Hackney 
Marshes  (338  acres;  among  several  so^aUed  marshes  in  the  Lea 
valley),  and  the  borough  also  contains  part  of  Victoria  Park 
and  a  number  of  open  spaces  collectively  caUed  the  Hackney 
Commons,  including  Mill  Fields,  Hackney  Downs,  London  Fields, 
&c.  The  total  area  of  open  spaces  exceeds  500  acres.  The 
tower  of  the  ancient  pariah  church  of  St  Augustine,  with  the 
chapel  of  the  Rowe  family,  still  stands,  and  is  the  only  historic 
building  of  importance.  Among  institatioas  are  the  Genoas 
hospital,  Dalston,  Metropolitan  hospital,  Kingsland  Road,  and 
Eastern  Fever  hospital,  Homerton;  andtheHadtney  polytechnic 
institute,  with  which  is  incorporated  the  Sir  John  Cass  institute. 
C^ass  (1666-1718),  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Loofdon,  alio  a 
member  of  parliament  and  sheriff,  bequeathed  £1000  for  the 
foundation  of  a  free  school;  in  1732  the  bequest  was  increased 
in  accordance  with  an  unfinishe<l  codicil  to  his  will;  and  the 
income  provided  from  it  b  now  about  £6000,  some  250  bojrs  and 
girls  being  educated.  The  parltancatary  borongh  of  Hackacy 
comprises  north,  central  and  south  divisions,  each  retaining  one 
member;  and  the  northern  division  includes  the  metropoHtao 
borough  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  metropolitan  borough  of 
Hackney  includes  part  of  the  Homsey  parliamentary  divirion  of 
Middlesex.  The  borough>council  consists  of  a  mayor,  so  alder- 
men  and  60  coimciliors.    Area,  3288-9  acres. 

In  the  13th  century  the  name  a^Man  as  Haeketuxye  or 
Hacquenye^  but  no  certain  derivation  is  advanced.  RoiaaB 
and  other  remains  have  been  found  in  Hackney  Marriies.  la 
1290  the  bishop  of  London  was  lord  of  the  manor,  which  was 
so  held  until  1350,  when  it  was  granted  to  Tfaonsaa,  Lord 
Wentworth.  In  1697  it  came  into  the  handtf  of  the  Tyssen  family. 
Extensive  property  in  the  parish  also  belonged  to  the  priory 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Cferkes- 
well.  From  the  i6th  to  the  early  19th  oeaiuiy  there  were  many 
fine  residences  in  Hackney.  The  neighbotirhood  of  Hackney 
had  at  one  time  an  evil  reputation  as  the  haunt  of  highway nsea. 

HACKNEY  (from  Ft.  kaquenie^  Lat.  tquiu,  an  ambling  horse 
or  mare,  especially  for  ladies  to  ride;  the  English  "  hack  "  is 
simply  an  abbreviation),  originally  a  riding-hone.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  the  hackney  (as  opposed  to  a  tlKMongb- 
bred)  is  bred  for  driving  as  well  as  riding  (see  Hobe:  Brttdt). 
Fromlhe  hiring-eulof  hackneya,  the  word  came  to  be  associated 
with  employment  for  hire  (so  "  a  hack,"  as  a  general  term  for 
"drudge"),  espedaliy  in  combiaatioa,  e^t*  hackncy-<]iair, 
hackney-coach,  hackney*boat.  The  hackney-coach,  a  coach 
.with  four  wheels  and  two  horses,  was  a  form  of  hixed  public 
conveyance  (see  CAKRiftOs)» 

HADAD,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  is  met  with  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  name  of  several  human  persons;  it  also  occun 
in  compound  forms  like  Benhadad  and  Hadadeaer.  The  divinity 
primarily  denoted  by  it  is  the  storm-god  who  was  known  also 
as  Ramman,  Bir  and  Dadda.  The  Syrian  kings  of  Damascus 
seem  to  have  habitually  amumed  the  title  of  Benhadad,  or  son 
of  Hadad  (three  of  this  name  are  mentwned  in  Scripture),  jest 
as  a  aeries  of  Egyptian  monarchs  are  known  to  have  beea 
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accustomed  to  call  themselves  sons  of  Amoa-Ra.  The  nord 
HadadrimmoD,  for  which  the  inferior  reading  Hadarrimmon  is 
found  in  some  MSS.  in  the  phrase  "  the  mourning  of  (or  at) 
Hadadrimmoa  "  (Zech.  lii.  ii),  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  According  to  Jerome  and  all  the  older  Christian 
interpreters,  the  mourning  for  something  that  occurred  at  a 
place  called  HadadrimmoD  (Maximianopolis)  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo  is  meant,  the  event  alluded  to  being  generally  held  to 
be  the  death  of  Josiah  (or,  as  in  the  Targum,  the  death  of  Ahab 
at  the  hands  oi  Hadadrimmon);  but  more  recently  the  opinion 
has  been  g^i&g  ground  that  Hadadriaunon  is  merely  another 
name  for  Adonis  {q.t.}  or  Tammas,  the  ailnaiott  being  to  the 
modmiBgs  by  which  the  Adonis  festivals  were  moally  accom- 
panied (Hitzig  on  Zech.  all:  ii,  Isa.  zviL  8;  Movers^  Pkitnmkr,  i. 
196).  .T.  K.  Cheyne  {BnuyeL  BibL  s.v.)  poiata  out  that  the 
Septuagint  reads  simply  Rimmoo,  and  argues  that  this  may  be 
a  oocruption  of  Migdon  (Megiddo),  in  Itself  a  corruption  of 
Tammuz-Adoa.  He  woaki  raider  the  wait^  "In  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  great  moaiaing  in  Jcrasalem,  as  the  mourning 
of  the  women  who  weep  for  Tammuz-Adon  "  {Adon  means  lord). 

HADMNOTON.  BARL  OF,  a  Scottish  title  bestoiwcd  in  1637 
upon  Thomas  Hamilton,  earl  of  Melrose  ( 1 563-1657).  Thomas, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  Hamilton,  being  a  son 
of  Thomas  Hamilton  of  PriestfieM,  was  a  lawyer  who  becaoae  a 
lord  oi  session  as  Lord  Drumcaira  in  1599.  He  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  James  VI.,  his  legal  talents  being  aaeful.to 
the  king,  and  he  was  one  of  the  eight  men  who,  called  the  Oc- 
tavians,  were  appointed  to  manage  the  finances  of  SootlamI  in 
1596.  Having  also  become  king's  advocate  in  1596,  Hamilton 
was  entrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the  government  of  his  country 
when  James  went  to  London  in  1603;  in  1613  be  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  in  1613  he  was  created  Lord 
Binning  and  Byres.  In  1616  he  became  lord  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  three  yean  later  was  created  earl  of  Meboae, 
a  title  which  he  exchanged  in  1^)37  for  that  of  earl  of  Haddington. 
After  the  death  of  James  I.  the  eari  resigned  his  officesof  president 
of  the  court  of  session  and  secroiary  of  state,  but  he  served 
Charles  L  as  lord  privy  seal.  He  died  on  the  39th  of  May  1637. 
Haddington,  who  was  both  schotorly  and  wealthy,  left  a  Urge 
and  valuable  collection  of  papers,  which  is  now  in  the  Advocates' 
library  at  Edinburgh.  James  referred  familiady  to  his  friend 
as  7am  0*  the  CowgaU,  his  Edinburgh  residence  being  in  this 
street. 

The  earl's  eldest  son  Tbomas,  the  and  earl  (1600-1640),  was 
a  covenanter  and  a  soldier,  being  killed  by  an  explosbn  at  Dun- 
glass  castle  on  the  30th  of  August  1640.  His  sons,  Thomas  (d. 
164  s)  and  John  (d.  1669),  became  respectively  the  3rd  and 
4th  earls  of  Haddington,'and  John's  grandson  THOitAa  (167^ 
1735)  succeeded  his  father  Chasles  (c.  1650-1685),  as  6th  iearl 
m  1685,  although  be  was  not  the  eldest  but  the  second  son. 
This  curious  circumstance  arose  from  the  fact  that  when  Charles 
married  Margaret  (d.  1700),  the  heiress  of  the  earldom  of  Rothes, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  two  earldoms  should  be  left  separate; 
thus  the  eldest  son  John  became  earl  of  Rothes  while  Thomas 
became  earl  of  Haddington.  Thomas  was  a  supporter  of  George 
I.  during  the  rising  of  1715,  and  was  a  representative  peer  for 
Scotland  from  1 716  to  1734.    He  died  on  the  38th  of  November 

1735. 
The  6th  earl  was  a  writer,  but  in  this  direction  his  elder  son, 

Cbaklbs.  Lord  Binning  (1697-1 733),  is  perhaps  mora  celebrated. 

After  fighting  by  his  father's  side  at  Sheriffmuir  in  1715  and 

serving  as  member  of  pariiament  for  St  Germans,  Binning  died 

at  Naples  on  the  37th  of  December  1 733.    His  eldest  son,-TBOiiAS 

(c.  1730-1794),  became  the  7th  earl  in  1735,  and  the  latter's 

grandson  Thomas  (1780-1858)  became  the  9th  eatl  in  1838. 

The  9th  earl  had  been  a  member  of  parliament  from  1803  to 

1837,  when  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron 

Metros  of  Tyninghame,  a  title  which  became  extinct  upon  his 

death.    In  1834  he  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  under 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  leaving  office  in  the  following  year,  and  in  Peel's 

second  administration  (1841-1846)  he  served  as  first  lord  of  the 

admiralty  and  then  as  lord  privy  seal.    When  he  died  without 


eons  on  the  lat  of  Btftember  1858  the  eaiidom  passed  to  his 
kinsman,  Gbosoe  Baujlxs  (1803-1870),  a  descendant  of  the 
6th  carL  This  nobleman  took  ibe  name  of  Baillie-Hamilton, 
and  his  son  Gsoegs  (b.  1827)  became  nth  earl  of  Haddington 
in  1870. 

See  Stale  Paters  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Melrose,  published  by  the 
Afabotaford  Club  in  1837,  and  Sir  W.  Eraser*  Memorials  of  the  Earls 
of  Haddington  {l9S9h 

HADDINGTON,  a  royaJ,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and 
county  town  of  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901),  3993. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Tyne,  18  m.  E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North 
British  railway,  being  the  terminus  of  a  branch  tine  from  Long- 
niddry  Junction.  Five  bridges  cross  the  river,  on  the  right  bank 
of  which  lies  the  old  and  somewhat  decayed  suburb  of  Nungate, 
interesting  as  having  contained  the  Giffordgate,  where  John 
Knox  was  born,  and  where  also  are  the  ruins  of  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  chapel  of  St  Martin.  The  principal  building  in  the  town  is 
St  Mary's  church,  a  cruciform  Decorated  edifice  in  red  sandstone, 
probably  dating  from  the  X3th  century.  It  is  310  ft.  long, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  square  tower  90  ft.  high.  The  nave, 
restored  in  1893,  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  but  the  choir  and 
transepts  are  roofless,  though  otherwise  kept  in  repair.  In  a 
vault  is  a  fine  monument  in  alabaster,  consisting  of  the  re- 
cumbent figures  of  John,  Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlestane  (1545- 
i59S)>  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife.  The  laudatory 
sonnet  composed  by  James  VI.  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb.  In  the 
same  vault  John,  duke  of  Lauderdale  (1616-1683),  is  buried. 
In  the  choir  is  the  tombstone  which  Carlyle  erected  over  t  he  grave 
of  his  wife,  Jane  Baillie  Welsh  (180X-1866),  a  native  of  the  town. 
Other  public  edifices  include  the  county  buildings  in  the  Tudor 
style,  in  front  of  which  stands  the  monument  to  George,  8th 
marquess  of  Tweeddale  (i  787-1876),  who  was  such  an  expert 
and  enthusiastic  coachman  that  he  once  drove  the  mail  from 
London  to  Haddington  without  taking  rest;  the  com  exchange, 
next  to  that  of  Edinburgh  the  largest  in  Scotland;  the  town 
house,  with  a  spire  150  ft.  high,  in  front  of  which  is  a  monument 
to  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas;  the  district  asylum  to 
the  north  of  the  burgh;  the  western  district  hospital;  the 
Tenterfield  home  for  children;  the  free  library  and  the  Knox 
Memorial  Institute.  This  last-named  building  was  erected  in 
1879  to  replace  the  old  and  famous  grammar  school,  where  John 
Knox,  William  Dunbar,  John  Major  and  possibly  George 
Buchanan  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  were  educated.  John  Brown 
(1723-1787),  a  once  celebrated  dissenting  divine,  author  of  the 
Self-Interpreting  BibUy  ministered  in  the  burgh  for  36  years 
and  is  buried  there;  his  son  John  the  theologian  (1754-1832), 
and  hb  grandson  Samuel  (181 7-1856),  the  chemist,  noted 
for  his  inquiries  into  the  atomic  theory,  were  natives.  Samuel 
Smiles  (181 3-1904),  author  of  Character,  Self-Hdp  and  other 
works,  was  also  bom  there,  and  Edward  Irving  was  for  years 
mathematical  master  in  the  grammar  school.  In  Hardgate 
Street  !s  "  Bothwell  Castle,"  the  town  house  of  the  eari  of  Both- 
well,  whero  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  rested  on  her  way  to  Dunbar. 
The  ancient  market  cross  has  been  restored.  The  leading 
industries  are  the  making  of  agricultural  implements,  manu-; 
factures  of  woollens  and  sacking,  brewing,  tanning  and  ooach^ 
building,  besides  com  mills  and  engineering  works. 

The  burgh  is  thd  retail  centre  for  a  large  district,  and  its  grain 
markets,  once  the  largest  in  Scotland,  are  still  of  considerable! 
importance.  Haddington  was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  David  I. 
It  also  received  charters  from  Robert  Bruce,  Robert  II.  and 
James  VI.  In  1 139  it  was  given  as  a  dowry  to  Ada,  daughter 
of  William  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  on  her  marriage  to  Prince 
Henry,  the  only  son  of  David  I.  It  was  occasionally  the  residence 
of  royalty, -and  Alexander  n.  was  bom  there  in  1198.  Lying  in 
the  direct  road  of  the  English  invaders,  the  town  was  often 
ravaged.  It  was  burned  by  King  John  in  Z3z6  and  by  Henry 
III.  in  1344-  Fortified  in  1548  by  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the 
English  commander.  It  was  besieged  next  year  by  the  Scou  and 
French,  who  forced  the  garrison  to  withdraw.  So  much  slaughter 
had  gone  on  during  that  period  of  storm  and  stress  that  it  was 
long  impoanble  to  excavate  in  any  direction  without  coming 
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on  humui  remains.  The  town  has  saffered  much  periodicaUjr 
from  floods.  One  oC  the  most  memorable  of  these  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  October  1775,  when  the  Tyne  rose  8  ft.  9  in.  above  iu 
bed  and  inundated  a  great  part  of  the  burgh.  An  inscription  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  records  the  event  and  marks  the  point  to 

which  the  water  rose. 

Tlwre  are  many  interesting  places  wkhin  a  few  miles  of  Haddin^oo. 
Five  miles  E.  is  Whittingehamc  House,  and  5  m.  N.E.  is  the  thnvtns 
village  oi  East  Lioton  (pop.  9i9)-  About  2|  m.  N.  lies Athclsuocford 
(locsulv,  Elshinford),  so  named  from  the  victory  of  Hungus,  king  of 
the  Picts,  in  the  8th  century  over  the  Northumbrian  Athelsune. 
On  a  hill  near  Drem,  3}  m.  N.  by  W..  are  traces  of  a  Romano*Briti6h 
•ettlementt  and  the  remains  of  the  priest's  house  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  to  whom  the  barony  once  belonged.^  On  the  coast  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Aberlady  on  a  fine  bay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  some  of  the  finest  eolf  links  in  Scotland,  such  as  Luff  ness,  Gullane, 
Archerfiekl  and  Muiraeld.  On  Gosford  Bay  is  Goslord  House,  an 
18th-century  mansion,  the  seat  of  theearl  of  Wemyss.    At  Gladsmuir. 


3I  m.  W.  of  Haddington,  alleged  by  some  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
01  George  Hertot,  Principal  Kobertson  was  minister  and  wrote  most 
of  his  History  of  Scotland.  Of  the  old  seat  of  the  Douglases  at 
Longnaddry  few  traces  remain,  and  in  the  chapel,  now  in  ruins,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  village,  John  Knox  is  said  to  have  preached  oc- 
casionally. At  GiflFord,4  m.  totheS..  John  Witherspoon  0733-i794)> 
preudent  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  {Princeton) .  ahd  Charles  Nisbct 
(1 736-1 804).  president  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
were  bom.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Gifford  are  Yester  House,  a  seat 
of  the  marquess  of  Tweeddalc,  finely  situated  in  a  park  of  old  trees, 
and  the  ruins  of  Yester  Castle.  The  cavern  locally  known  as  Hob- 
goblin Hall  is  described  in  Marmion,  and  u  associated  with  all 
kinds  of  manifestations  of  the  black  art.  Lennoxlove,  li  m.  to  the 
S.,  a  seat  of  Lord  Blantyre,  was  originally  called  Lcthington,  and 
for  a  few  centuries  Was  associated  with  the  Maitlands.  Ami^cld, 
adjoining  Haddington  on  the  N.E.,  is  another  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyss. 

HADDINGTONSHIRB,  or  East  Lothun,  a  south-eastern 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  N.E.  by 
the  North  Sea,  E.,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Berwickshire,  and  S.W.  and 
W.  by  Edinburghshire.  It  covers  an  area  of  171,011  acres,  or 
267  sq.  m.  Iu  sea-coast  measures  41  ro.  The  Bass  Rock  and 
Fidra  Isle  belong  to  the  shire,  and  there  are  numerous  rocks  and 
reefs  off  the  shore,  especially  between  Dunbar  and  Gullane  Bay. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  northern  half  of  the  shire  slopes  gently 
to  the  coast,  and  the  southern  hall  is  hilly.  Several  of  the  peaks 
of  the  Lammermuirs  exceed  1500  ft.,  and  the  more  level  tract 
is  broken  by  Traprain  Law  (724)  in  the  parish  of  Prestonkirk, 
North  Berwick  Law  (612),  and  Garleton  Hill  (590)  to  the  north 
of  the  county  town.  The  only  important  river  is  the  Tyne,  which 
rises  to  the  south-east  of  Bortbwick  in  Mid-Lothian,  and,  taking 
a  generally  north-easterly  direction,  reaches  the  sea  Just  beyond 
the  park  of  Tynninghame  House,  after  a  course  of  28  m.,  for  the 
first  7  m.  of  which  it  belongs  to  its  parent  shire.  It  is  noted  for 
a  very  fine  variety  of  trout,  and  salmon  are  sometimes  taken 
below  the  linn  at  East  Linton.  The  Whiteadder  rises  in  the 
parish  of  Whittingehamc,  but,  flowing  towards  the  south-east, 
leaves  the  shire  and  at  last  joins  the  Tweed  near  Berwick.  There 
are  no  natural  lakes,  but  in  the  parish  of  Stenton  is  found 
Pressmennan  Loch,  an  artificial  sheet  of  water  of  somewhat 
serpentine  shape,  about  2  m.  b  length,  with  a  width  of  some 
400  yds.,  which  was  constructed  in  1819  by  damming  up  the 
ravine  in  which  it  lies.  The  banks  are  wooded  and  picturesque, 
«nd  the  water  abounds  with  trout. 

Ceoloa. — ^The  higher  ground  in  the  south,  including  the  Lammer- 
rouir  Hills,  is  formed  by  shales,  greywackes  and  grits  of  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  age;  a  narrow  belt  of  the  former  lying  on  the  north- 
Western'flide  of  the  latter,  the  strike  being  S. W.  to  N.E.  The  granitic 
mass  of  Priesttaw  and  other  felsitic  rocks  have  been  intruded  into 
these  strata.  The  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  not  been  observed 
in  this  county,  but  the  younger  sandstones  and  conglomerates  fill 
up  ancient  depressions  in  the  Silurian  and  Ordovician,  such  as  that 
running  northward  from  Oldhamstocks  towards  Dunbar  and  the 
valley  of  Lauderdale.  A  fauhed-in  tract  of  the  same  formation, 
about  I  m.  in  breadth,  runs  westward  from  Dunbar  to  near  Gifford. 
Carboniferous  rocks  form  the  remainder  of  the  county.  The  Calci- 
ferous  Sandstone  aeries,  shales,  thin  limestones  and  sandstones,  is 
exposed  on  the  aouth-eaatcm  ooaat;  but  between  Gifford  and  North 
Berwick  and  from  Aberlady  to  Dunbar  it  b  represented  by  a  great 
thickneu  of  vcJcanic  rocks  consisting  of  tuffs  and  coarse  breccias 
ia  the  lower  beds,  and  of  porphyritic  and  andcsitlc  lavas  above. 
These  rocks  are  welt  exposed  on  the  coast,  in  the  Garleton  Hills 
and  Traprain  Law;  the  latter  and  North  Berwick  Law  am  volcanic 


nedcs  or  vents.  The  Cariioniferous  Limestone  series  which  \ 
the  Calciferous  Sandstone  consisu  of  a  middle  group  of  sandstones, 
shales,  coats  and  ironstones,  with  a  limestone  graup  above  and 
below.  The  coal-field  b  synclinal  in  stnictare.  Port  Seton  being 
about  the  centre;  it  contains  ten  seams  of  coal,  and  the  area  covered 
by  it  is  some  30  sq.  m.  Glacial  boulder  clay  lies  over  much  of  the 
lower  ground,  and  ridges  of  n^vel  and  sand  flank  the  hilts  and  form 
extensive  sheets.  Traces  m  old  raised  sea-beaches  are  fonod  at 
several  points  along  the  coast.  At  North  Berwick,  Tynmagbaaeand 
dsewhere  there  are  stretches  of  blown  sand.  Limestone  is  worked 
at  many  places,  and  hematite  was  formeriy  obtained  Irom  the 
Garleton  Hills. 

Climate  and  AgricuUurt.'^ThoM^  the  county  is  cMpottd  to 
the  full  sweep  of  the  east  wind  during  March,  April  and  May. 
the  climate  is  on  the  whde  mild  and  equable.  The  niniaU  is 
far  below  the  average  of  Great  Bxitaio,  the  mcao  for  the  year 
being  25  in.,  highest  in  midsummer  and  lowest  in  spring.  The 
average  temperature  for  the  year  is  47 '^'S  F>»  for  Januaiy  3ft* 
and  for  July  59*.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  19th 
century  East  Lothian  agriculture  waa  held  to  be  the  best  in 
Scotland,  not  so  much  in  co&se(|iieace  of  the  naiural  fertility 
of  the  soil  as  because  of  the  enteipilse  of  the  cultivators^  several 
of  whom,  like  Goorge  Hope  of  Fenton  Bans  iiSni-i&Tt), 
brought  scientific  farming  almost  to  perfecUon.  Mechanical 
appliances  were  adopted  with  eiceptional  alacrity,  and  indeed 
some  that  afterwards  came  into  geoaral  use  were  irst  employed 
in  Haddington.  Drill  sowing  of  turnips  dates  frpm  1734*  The 
threshing  machine  was  introduced  by  Andrew  Meikle  (1719- 
181 1)  in  1787,  the  steam  plough  in  i86a,  and  the  re^^g  machine 
soon  after  its  invention,  while  tile  drainiag  was  first  oxtensivdy 
used  in  the  county.  East  Lothian  b  iamous  for  the  richness  of 
its  grain  and  green  crops,  (he  size  of  its  holdings  (average  joo 
acres)  and  the  good  housing  oi  Its  hibourexs.  The  soils  vary. 
Much  of  the  Lammermuirs  is  necessarily  unproductive,  though 
the  lower  slopes  are  cultivated,  a  considerable  traa  of  the  land 
being  very  good.  In  the  cencre  of  the  shire  occurs  a  belt  of 
tenacious  yellow  clay  on  a  tiily  subsoil  which  b  not  hdapted  for 
agriculture.  Along  the  coast  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  farther  inland 
it  is  composed  of  rich  loam  and  b  tecy  f ertile»  The  land  about 
Dunbar  is  the  most  productive,  yielding  a  poUito — the  *'  Dunbar 
red  " — which  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  markets.  Of  the  grain 
cn^M  oats  and  barley  are  the  pciodpal,  and  their  acreage  b 
almost  a  constant,  but  wheat,  alter  a  proloQied  decline,  has 
experienced  a  revivaL  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  cultivated 
extensively,  and  with  marked  success,  and  constitute  nearly 
all  the  green  crops  raised.  Although  pa6ture4sndis  below  the 
average,  live-stock  are  rented  pcofital^y*  About  one-sixtceatb 
of  the  total  area  b  under  wood. 

Other  /ndnslrtef. "Fisheries  are  condufited  from  Dunbar, 
Nprth  Berwick,  Port  Seton  and  Prestonpans,  the  catch  consisting 
chiefly  of  ood,  haddock,  whiting  and  shellfish.  Fireclay  a»  wcU 
as  limestone  ia  wori^ed,  and  there  are  some  stone  quarries,  but 
the  manufactures  are  mainly  agricultural  implementsi  pottery, 
woollens,  artificial  manures,  feeding-stufis  and  salt,  besides 
brewing.  Coal  of  a  very  fair  <|uaiity  b  cztensivdy  worked  at 
Tranent,  Onnbton,  Macmecry  and  near  Prestonpans  the  ooal- 
fidd  having  an  area  of  about  30  sq.  du  Limestone  b  found 
throughout  the  greater  pact  of  the  shire.  A  vdn  of  hematite 
of  a  peculiarly  fine  chwacter  was  diKovered  in  1866  at  Garicton 
Hill,  and  wrought  for  s(»ne  years.  Irohstone  has  been  mined 
at  Macmeny. 

The  North  British  Company  possess  the  sole  running  poweo 
in  the  county,  through  which  is  bid  their  main  line  to  Berwick 
and  the  south.  Branches  are  sent  off  at  Drem  to  North  Berwick, 
at  Longniddry  to  Haddington  and  idso  to  Gullane,  at  Smcatcm 
(in  Mid-Lothian)  to  Macmeny,  and  atOrmiston  to  Gi£[ord. 

PopuUUiom  and  GntnunaU, — ^The  population  was  37.377 
in  1891,  and  38,665  in  1901,  -when  459  perums  spoke  Gaelic  and 
EngEsh,  and  7  spoke  GaeVc  only.  The  chief  towns  are  Dtxnbar 
(pop.  in  X901, 3581)*  Haddington  (3993)»  North  Berwick  (3899), 
Prettonpana  (3614)  and  Tranent  (2584).  The  county,  which 
returns  one  member  to  ParUannent,  forms  part  of  the  shoiffdon 
of  the  Lothians  and  Peebles,  and  there  is  a  resident  sheriff- 
substitute,  at  Haddhigtoo,  who  sits  also  at  Dunbar,  Tranent 
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AodNortliBerwkle.  The  sImc  is  under  sciiool4mBfd  jurisdiction,  * 
and  besides  high  schools  at  HaddiosUm  and  North  Bowick, 
some  of  the  elenienury  schocb  cam  grants  for  higher  edaca> 
tioo.  The  county  oouiidl  spends  a  pioportioB  of  the"  readue" 
grant  in  supporting  short  courses  of  infraction  in  technical 
subjects  (diicfly  aipricnhure),  in  experimenu  ht  the  feeding  of , 
cattle  and  the  growing  of  crops,  and  in  defnying  the  travelling 
expenses  of  technical  students. 

Uisiory.-Oi  the  Ceits^  who  weie  probably  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, traces  are  found  in  a  few  place  names  and  dicular 
camps  (in  the  parishes  of  Garvald  and  Whittlnghamc)  and«hiU 
forts  (in  the  parish  of  Bolton).  After  the  Roman  occupation, 
of  which  few  traces  remain,  the  district  formed  part  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  until  1018,  when  it  was  joined  to 
Scotland  by  Malcolm  II.  It  was  comparatively  prosperous  till 
the  wan  of  Brace  and  Baliol,  but  from  that  period  down  to  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  it  suffered  from  its  nearacss  to  the  Bordtt 
and  from  dvil  strife.  The  last  battles  fought  in  the  county 
were  those  of  Dunbar  (i65o>and  Prestoopans  (1745). 

See  J.  Miner,  Hishry  ofHaddingUm  (1814);  D.  Croal.  Sidckes  of 
East  Lolkian  (Haddington,  1873):  John  Marttnc.  Reminiuences  of 
Ike  CmuUy  of  Hadding^  (Haddington*  1890.  1894):  Or  Wallace 
James,  Writs  and  Charters  oj  Haddington  (iiaddicigton,  1898). 

HADDOCK  {Caius  ^glefintu),  a  fish  which  differn  from  the 
cod  in  having  the  mental  barbel  very  short,  the  first  anal  fin 
with  22  to  25  rays,  instead  of  17  to  so,  and  the  lateral  line  dark 
nistead  of  whitish;  it  has  a  large  blackish  spot  above  each 
pectoral  fin—associated  in  legend  with  the  marks  of  St  Peter's 
finger  and  thumb,  the  haddock  being  supposed  to  be  the  fish 
from  whose  mouth  he  took  the  tribute-money.  It  attains  to  a 
weight  of  15  lb.  and  b  one  of  the  most  valuable  food  fishes  of 
Europe,  both  fresh  and  smoked,  the  **  finnan  haddie  "  of  Scotland 
being  famous.  It  is  common  round  the  British  and  Irish  coasts, 
and  generally  distributed  along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
extending  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  North  America. 

HAIMK>N  HALL,  one  of  the  most  famous  ancient  mansions  in 
England.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  2  m.  S.E.  of 
Bakewell  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  not  now  used  as  a  residence,  but 
the  fabric  is  maintained  in  order.  The  building  is  of  stone  and 
oblong  in  form,  and  encloses  two  quadrangles  separated  by  the 
great  banqueting>hsll  and  adjoining  chambers.  The  greater  part 
Is  of  two  storeys,  and  surmounted  by  battlements.  To  the  south 
and  south-east  lie  terraced  gardens,  and  the  south  front  of  the 
eastern  quadrangle  is  occupied  by  the  splendid  ball-room  or 
long  gallery.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  mansion  is  the 
chapel;  at  the  north-east  the  Peveril  tower.  The  periods  of 
buikiing  represented  are  as  follows.  Norman  work  appears  in 
the  chapel  (which  also  served  as  a  church  for  the  neighbouring 
villagers),  also  in  certain  fundamental  parts  of  the  fabric,  notably 
the  Peveril  tower.  There  are  Early  English  and  later  additions 
to  the  chapel;  the  banqueting-hall,  with  the  great  kitchen 
adjacent  to  it,  and  part  of  the  Peveril  tower  are  of  the  14th 
century.  The  eastern  range  of  rooms,  including  the  state-room, 
are  of  the  isth  century;  the  western  and  north-western  parts 
were  built  shortly  after  1500.  The  ball-room  is  of  early  ryth- 
centufy  constraction,  and  the  terraces  and  gardens  were  laid 
out  at  this  time.  A  large  number  of  interesting  contemporary 
fittings  are  preserved,  especially  fn  the  banquetlng-hall  and 
kitchen;  and  many  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  tapestries 
of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  some  of  n^ich  came  from  the 
famous  worics  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey. 

A  Roman  altar  was  found  and  is  preserved  here,  but  no  trace 
of  Roman  inhabitants  has  been  discovered.  Haddon  was  a 
manor  which  before  the  Conquest  and  at  tbethneof  the  Domes- 
day Survey  belonged  to  the  king,  but  was  granted  by  WiDtara 
the  Conqueror  to  William  Peverd,  whose  son,  another  William 
Peverel,  forfeited  it  for  treason  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
Before  that  time,  however,  the  manor  of  Haddon  had  been 
panted  to  the  family  of  Avenell,  who  continued  to  hold  it 
until  one  WilKam  Avenell  died  without  male  issue  and  his 
property  was  divided  between  hrs  two  daughters  and  hetrs,  one 
of  whom  married  Richard  Vernon,  whose  successors  acquired 


the  ether  half  of  the  maMr  ih  the  reign  of  Edward  Itf.  Sir 
George  Verten,  who  died  in  ts6f ,  was  known  as  the  *'  King  of 
the  Peak  "  on  account  of  his  hospitaNty.  His  da ughter  Dorothy 
married  John  Manners,  second  son  of  the  eari  of  Rutland,  who 
is  said  to  have  h'vcd  for  some  time  in  the  woods  round  Haddon 
Hall,  disguised  as  a  gamekeeper,  until  he  peisuaded  Dorothy 
to  ekipe  with  him.  On  Sir  C^eoige's  death  without  male  issue 
Haddon  passed  to  John  Manners  and  Dorothy,  who  lived  in  the 
Hall.  Their  grandson  John  Manners  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
eari  of  Rutfcmd  in  1641,  and  the  duke  of  Rutland  is  still  lord  of 
the  manor. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Derbyshire:  S.  Rayncr,  Tfistory  and 
Antiifuities  oJ  Haddom  HaU  (1836-1837) ;  Haddon  H.-iIl,  History  and 
Antiquities  a  Haddon  Hatt  (18^);  G.  it  Blanc  Smith.  Haddon,  the 
Manor,  the  Hail,  iU  Lords  and  tradiiions  (London,  1906). 

HADEN.  SIR  FRANCIS  SEYMOUR  (iSiS-i^ro),  English 
surgeon  and  etcher,  wasboni  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  September 
1818,  hb  father,  Charies  Thomas  Haden,  being  a  well-known 
doctor  and  amateur  of  musk.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College  school  and  University  College,  London,  and  also  studied 
at  t  he  Sorbonne,  Paris,  where  be  took  his  degree  in  1 840.  He  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  in 
1842.  Besides  his  many-sided  activities  in  the  scientific  world, 
during  a  busy  and  disiingbishcd  career  as  a  surgeon,  he  followed 
the  art  of  original  etching  with  such  vigour  that  he  became  not 
only  the  foremost  British  exponent  of  that  art  but  was  the 
pfindpal  cause  of  its  revival  in  England.  By  his  strenuous 
efforts  and  peftevetancc,  aided  by  the  secretarial  ability  of  Sir 
W.  R.  Drake,  he  founded  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers 
and  Engravers.  As  president  he  ruled  the  destinies  of  that 
society  with  a  strong  hand  from  its  first  beginnings  in  i83o.  In 
1845*18441  with  his  friends  Duval,  Le  Cannes  and  Col.  Guibgut, 
he  had  travelled  in  Italy  and  made  his  first  sketches  from  nature. 
Haden  attended  no  art  school  and  had  no  art  teachers,  but  in 
184s.  C846, 1847  and  1848  he  studied  portfolios  of  prints  belon^ng 
to  an  old  second-hand  dealer  named  Love,  who  had  a  shop  in 
BunhiU  Row,  the  old  Quaker  quarter  of  London.  These  port- 
folios be  would  carry  home,  and  arranging  the  prints  in  chrono- 
logical order,  he  studied  the  works  of  the  great  original  engravers, 
Dfirer,  Lucas  van  Leydcn  and  Rembramlt.  These  studies, 
besides  influencing  his  original  work,  led  to  his  important  mono- 
graph On  the  etched  work  of  Rembrandt.  By  lecture  and  book, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  memorable  exhibition  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Gub  in  1877,  be  endeavoured  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
Rembrandt's  work,  separating  the  true  from  the  false,  and  giving 
altogether  a  nobler  idea  of  the  master's  mind  by  taking  away  from 
the  list  of  his  works  many  dull  and  unseemly  plates  that  had  long 
been  included  in  the  lists.  His  reasons  are  founded  upon  the 
results  of  a  study  of  the  master's  worits  in  chronological  order, 
and  are  clearly  expressed  in  his  monograph.  The  Etched  Work  of 
Rembrandt  crilicafly  reconsidered,  privately  printed  in  1877, 
and  in  The  Etched  Worh  of  Rembrandt  True  and  False  (1895). 
Notwithstanding  all  this  study  of  the  old  masters  of  his  art, 
Haden's  own  plates  are  perhaps  more  individual  than  any  artist's, 
and  are  perticulariy  noticeable  for  a  fine  original  treatment  of 
landscape  subjects,  free  and  open  in  Unc,  clear  and  well  divided 
in  mass,  and  full  of  a  noble  and  dignified  style  of  his  own.  Even 
when  working  from  a  picture  his  personality  dominates  the  plate, 
as  for  example  m  the  large  plate  he  etched  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
**  Calab  Pfcr,"  which  is  a  dasstcal  example  of  what  interpretative 
work  can  do  in  black  and  white.  Of  h»  original  plates,  more 
than  250  in  number,  one  of  the  most  notable  was  the  brge 
"  Breaking  Up  of  the  Agamemnon."  An  eariy  plate,  rare  and 
most  beautiful,  is  "  Thames  Fisherman."  '*  Mytton  Hall  "  is 
broad  in  treatment,  and  a  fine  rendering  of  a  shady  avenue  of 
yew  trees  leading  to  an  old  manor-house  in  sunlight.  *'  Sub 
Tegmine  "  was  etched  in  Greenwich  Park  in  1859;  and  ••  Early 
Moming-^Richmond,"  full  of  the  poetry  and  freshness  of  the 
hour,  was  done,  the  artist  has  said,  actually  at  sunrise.  One  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautffid  of  his  plates  is  "  A  By-Road  in 
Tipperary  ";  **  Combe  Bottom  "  is  another;  and  "  Shere  Mill 
Pond  "  (both  the  small  study  and  the  larger  plate),  "  Sunset  hi 
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Ireland,"  " Penton  Hook."  "Grim  Spain"  and  "Evening 
Fishing,  Longparish,"  are  also  notable  examples  of  his  genius. 
A  catalogue  of  his  works  was  begun  by  Sir  William  Drake  and 
completed  by  Mr  N.  Harrington  (1880),  During  later  years 
Haden  began  to  practise  the  sister  |irt  of  meztotint  engraving, 
with  a  measure  of  the  same  success  that  he  had  already  achieved 
in  piire  etching  and  in  dry-point.  Some  of  his  mezzotints  are: 
"  An  Early  Riser/'  a  stag  seen  through  the  morning  mists, 
"  Grayling  Fishing  "  and  "  A  Salmon  Pool  on  the  Spcy."  He 
also  produced  some  remarkable  drawings  of  tices  and  park-like 
country  in  charcoal. 

Other  books  by  Haden  not  already  mentioned  are — £ludes  d 
VtauJorU  (Paris,  1865);  AboiU  Euhing  (London,  1878-1S79),- 
Thc  Art  of  the  Painter-Etcher  (London,  1890);  The  Relative 
Claims  of  Etching  and  Engraving  to  rank  as  Fine  Arts  and  to 
be  represented  in  the  Royal  Academy  (London,  1883);  Address 
to  Students  of  Winchester  School  of  Art  (Winchester,  1888); 
Cremation:  a  Pamphlet  (London,  1875);  and  The  Disposal  of 
the  Dead,  a  Plea  for  Legislation  (London,  1888).  As  the  last 
two  indicate,  he  was  an  ardent  champion  of  a  system  of  "  earth 
to  earth  "  burial. 

Among  numerous  distinctions  he  received  the  Grand  Prix, 
Paris,  in  1889  and  1900,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institut 
dc  France,  Acad^mie  dcs  Beaux-Arts  and  Society  des  Artistes 
Fran^ais.  He  was  knighted  in  1894,  and  died  on  the  1st  of 
June  1910.  He  married  in  1847  a  sister  of  the  artist  J.  A.  M. 
Whistler;  and  his  elder  son,  Francis  Seymour  Haden  (b.  1850), 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  member  of  the  government  in  Natal 
from  i88z  to  1893,  being  made  a  C.M.G.  in  Z890.       (C.H.*) 

HADENDOA  (from  Beja  Hada,  chief,  and  endowa,  people),  a 
nomad  tribe  of  Africans  of  "  Hamitic  "  origin.  They  inhabit 
that  part  of  the  eastern  Sudan  extending  from  the  Abyssinian 
frontier  northward  nearly  to  Suakin.  They  belong  to  the  Beja 
people,  of  which,  with  the  Bisharin  and  the  Ababda,  they  are 
the  modern  representatives.  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  ruled 
by  a  hereditary  chief  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  (Anglo- 
Egyptian)  Sudan  government.  Although  the  official  capital  of 
the  Hadendoa  country  is  Miktinab,  the  town  of  Fillik  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Atbara  is  really  their  headquarters.  A  third  of 
the  total  population  is  settled  in  the  Suakin  country,  Osman 
Digna,  one  of  the  best -known  chiefs  during  the  Madhia,  was  a 
Hadendoa,  and  the  tribe  contributed  some  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
dervish  warriors  in  the  wars  of  1883-98.  So  determined  were 
they  in  their  opposition  to  the  Anglo- Egyptian  forces  that  the 
name  Hadendoa  grew  to  be  nearly  "synonymous  with  "  rebel." 
But  this  was  the  result  of  Egyptian  misgovernmcnt  rather  than 
religious  enthusiasm;  for  the  Hadendoa  are  true  Beja,  and 
Mahommedans  only  in  name.  Their  elaborate  hairdressing 
gained  them  the  name  of  "  Fuzzy-wuzzics  "  among  the  British 
troopsu  They  earned  an  unenviable  reputation  diiring  the  wars 
by  their  hideous  mutilations  of  the  dead  on  the  battlefields. 
After  the  reconquest  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (1896-98)  the 
Hadendoa  accepted  the  new  order  without  demur. 

See  Angh-Egyptian  Sudan^  edited  by  Count  Glcichen  (London, 
I9<'5) ;  Sir  F.  R.  Wingate,  Mahdism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (London, 
1891);  G.  Sergi,  Africa:  Anthropology  of  the  Hamitic  Race  (1897); 
A.  H.  Kezne.Ethnology  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (1884). 

HADERSLEBEN  (Dan.  Haderslev),  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstcin,  31  m.  N.  from 
Flcnsburg.  Pop.  (1905)  9289.  It  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the 
Hadersleben  fjord,  which  is  about  9  m.  in  length,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Little  Belt,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  line  of  railway  froip  Woycns  with  three  vicinal  lines.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  beautiful  church  of  St  Mary,  dating 
from  the  13th  century,  the  theological  seminary  established  in 
1870,  the  gyomasium  and  the  hospital.  The  industries  include 
iron-founding,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  machines, 
tobacco  and  gloves.  The  harbour  is  only  accessible  to  small 
vessels. 

Hadersleben  is  first  mentioned  in,  1238,  and  received  municipal 
rights  from  Duke  Waldemar  U.  in  x  39a.  it  suffered  considerably 
during  the  wars  between  Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  the  15th 


century.  In  November  x  864  it  passed  wftii  Scbleswig  to  Prussia. 
Two  Danish  kings,  Frederick  II.  and  Frederick  HI.,  were  bom 
at  Hadersleben. 

See  A.  Sach,  Der  Ursprwtg  der  SUdt  HadersMen  (Hadcrsiebm, 
1892}. 

HADING,  JANE  (1859^  ),  French  actress^  whose  real  name 
was  Jeanne  Alfrddine.  Tr£foiiict,  was  bora  on  the  3sth  of 
November  1859  at  Marseilles,  where  her  father  was  an  actor  at 
the  Gymnase.  She  w«t  tnauied  «t  the  looil  Conservatoire  and 
was  engaged  in  1873  for  the  theatre  at  Algiers,  and  aftervards 
for.the  Khedivial  theatre  at  Cainv  wlierc  she  played,  in  two, 
coquette,  soubrette  and  ingjlttue  parts.  Expectationshad  been 
raised  by  her  voice,  and  when  she  returned  to  MarseiUes  she  sang 
in  operetta,  besides  acting  in  Ruy  Bias.  Her  Paris  dibnt  ms 
in  La  Chaste  Smanne  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  she  was  zgun 
heard  in  operetta  at  the  Renaissdnee..  In  18S3  she  had  a  great 
succcs  at  the  Gymnase  in  Le  Msitre  de  forges.  In  1684  she 
married  Victor  Koning  (x84>*i894),  the  manager  of  that  theatre, 
but  divorced  him  in  1887.  In  x888  she  tonred' America  vith 
Coquelin,  and  on  her  return  helped  to  give  success  to  Lavedan's 
Prince  d'A  uree,  at  the  Vaudeville.  Her  reputation  as  one  of  the 
leading  actresses  of  the  day  was  now  established  not  only  in 
France  but  in  America  and  England.  Her  later  repertoire 
included  Le  Demi-monde,  Capwa's  La,  CkdkiaiMt  Mauice 
Donnay's  Retour  de  Jirusalem^  La  Primoessa  Geargjcs  by  Dumas 
flls,  and  £mile  Bergerat's  Pltu  gue  rdne, 

HADLEIGH.  a  maricet  town  in  the  Sudbttry  parliamentary 
division  of  Suffolk,  England;  70  m.  N.E.  from  London,  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901),  3245.  It  lies  pleasantly  in  a  well-wooded 
country  on  the  small  river  Brett,  a  tributary  of  tlie  ^tour.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  is  of  good  Perpendicular  work,  with  Early 
English  tower  and  Decorated  spire.  The  Rectory  Tower,  a 
turrctcd  gate-house  of  brick,  dates  from  e.  1495.  The  gild-hall 
is  a  Tudor  building,  and  there  are  other  examples  of  this  period. 
There  are  a  town-hall  and  com  exchange,  and  an  industry  in  the 
manufacture  of  matting  and  in  mailing.  Hadleigh  was  one  of 
the  towns  in  which  the  woollen  industry  was  started  by  Flemingi. 
and  survived  until  the  i8th  oeatury.  Among  the  rectors  of 
Hadldgh  several  notable  names  appear,  such  as  Rowland  Taylor, 
the  martyr,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  outside  the  town  is 
1 555i  And  Hugh  James  Rose,  during  whose  tenancy  of  the  rectoiy 
an  initiatory  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  ti^e  Oxford  Movemcst 
took  place  here  in  1833. 

Hadleigh,  called  by  the  Saxons  Heapde-leag,  appears  is 
Domesday  Book  as  Hetlega.  About  885  iEtheUlxd.  lady  of  the 
Mercians,  with  the  consent  of  /Etbelred  her  husband,  g-^^e 
Hadleigh  to  Christ  Church,  Onlcrbury.  The  d«an  and  chapur 
of  Canterbury  have  held  possession  of  it  ever  since  the  Dissoiulion. 
In  the  X7th  century  Hadleigh  was  famous  for  the  nunuiactuie 
of  cloth,  and  in  1618  was  sufficiently  important  to  receive 
incorporation.  It  was  constituted  a  free  borough  under  the  titie 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses  of  Hadleigh.  In  1635*  ^ 
a  list  of  the  corporate  towns  of  -Suffolk  to-be  assessed  for  ship 
money,  Hadleigh  is  named  as  third  in  importance.  In  i6j6. 
owing  to  a  serious,  visitation  of  the  plague,  200  families  vcit 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  in  1687  so  much  had  its  iroportanoe 
declined  that  it  was  deprived  of  its  charter.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  it  was  made  in  1701.  There  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  market  here  as  early  as  the  13th  ccntuiy. 
James  I.,  in  his  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  fairs  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  confirmed  an  ancient  fair 
at  Michaelnaav  and  a  market  on  Monday. 

HADLEY,  ARTHUR  TWINING  (1856-  ),  American  poU- 
tical  economist  and  educationist,  president  of  Vale  University* 
was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  33rd  of  A?^ 
1856.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Hadlcy,  the  philologist,  frojB 
whom,  as  from  his  mother — whose  brother,  Alexander  CaiaB 
Twining  (180X-1884),  was  an  astronomer  and  authority  on  coo* 
stitutionai  law^he  inherited  unusual  mathematical  ability. 
He  graduated  at  Vale  in  1876  as  valedictorian,  having  taken 
prizes  in  English,  classics  and  astronoi^y;  studied  poliliol 
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at  Yab  <i876<*tSr7)  •»&  «t  B«riiti  (ttya^iSro);  ims 
a  t«tor  at  Yak  ia  1879-1883,  inttract^r  in  political  scdenoe  in 
1883-1886,  profeasof  of  political  tdence  in  188^1891,  profcttor 
of  political  economy  in  i89r-i899,  and  dean  of  the  Oiaduate 
SdMol  in  1892^1895;  and  in  1899  became  president  of  Yale 
Uaivenity^— the  fint  laynMn  tb  hold  that  •office.  He  was 
conuniMioner  of  the  Conneaicat  burenu  of  labour  atatistics 
in  1885-1887.  As  an  economist  he  lint  became  widely  known 
through  his  investigation  of  the  railway  question  and  his  study 
of  railway  rales,  which  antedated  the  popular  excitement  as  to 
rebates.  His  Railroad  TranspoHaliqnf  its  History  and  Laws 
(1885)  became  a  standard  work,  and  appeared  in  Russian  (1886) 
and  French  (1887);  he  testified  as  an  expert  on  transportation 
before  the  Senate  committee  which  drew  up  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law;  and  wrote  on  railways  and  transportation  for 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  fidilions  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
editors)  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannka^  for  Lalor's  Cythpaedia 
of  Political  Science,  Palitical  Economy,  and  PoHlicd  History  0/ 
the  United  States  (3  vols.,  188Z-X884),  for  The  American  Railway 
<i888),  and  for  The  Railroad  GatetU  in  1884-1891,  and  for  other 
periodicals.  His  idea  of  the  broad  scope  of  economic  science, 
especially  of  the  place  of  ethics  in  relation  to  political  economy 
and  business,  is  expressed  in  his  writings  and  public  addresses. 
In  Z907-1908  he  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  of  American 
History  and  Institutions  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 

AmoAg  his  other  publScattons  are:  Economics:  an  Auaunt  of  the 
Rdations  hetmeen  Prifale  Property  and  PuUic  Welfare  (1896);  The 
Education  of  the  American  Cititen  (1901);  The  Relations  between 
Freedom  and  ResponsihUity  in  the  Evolution  of  Democratic  Ceeemment 
(1903,  in  Vale  Lectures  on  the  RosponsibilUies  of  Citizenship); 
Baecelanreate  Addresses  (1907);  and  Standards  oj  Public  Morality 
(1907),  being  the  Kennedy  Lectures  for  1906. 

HAOiBY.  JAMES  (1821-1872),  American  scholar,  was  bom 
on  the  3olh  of  March  182  x  in  Fairfidd,  Herkimer  county,  New 
York,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Fairfield 
Medical  College.  At  the  age  of  ni^ic  an  accident  lamed  him  for 
life.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1842,  having  entered  the 
Junior  class  in  1840;  studied  in  the  Theological  Department  of 
Yale,  and  in  1844- 1845  was  a  tutor  in  Middlebury  College. 
He  was  tutor  at  Yale  in  1845- 1848,  assistant  professor  of  Greek 
in  1848-1851,  and  professor  of  Greek,  succeeding  President 
Woolsey,  from  1851  until  his  death  in  Hew  Haven  on  the  14th 
of  November  1872.  As  an  undergraduate  he  showed  himself  an 
able  mathematician,  but  the  influence  of  Edward  Elbridge 
Salisbury,  under  whom  Hadley  and  W.  D.  \^^litncy  studied 
Sanskrit  together,  turned  his  attention  toward  the  study  of 
language.  He  knew  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Armenian,  several  Celtic  languages  and  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe;  but  he  published  little,  and  his  scholarship  found  scant 
outlet  in  the  coUdge  class-room.  His  most  original  written  work 
was  an  essay  on  Greek  accent^  published  in  a  German  version 
in  C'irtius's  Sludien  zur  gricJiisclten  und  lateinischcn  Crammatik. 
Hadley's  Crcch  Grammar  (i860;  revised  by  Frederic  de  Forest 
Allen,  1884)  was  based  on  Curtius's  Schulgrammatik  (1852,  i3s5* 
1857, 1859),  and  long  held  itsplace  in  American  schools.  Hadley 
wo^  a  member  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  president  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
(1871-1872),  and  contributed  to  Webster's  dictionary  an  essay 
on  the  History  oJ  the  English  Language,  In  1873  were  published 
his  Introduction  to  Roman  Law  (edited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey)  and 
his  Essays,  Philological  and  Critical  (edited  by  W.  D.  Whitney). 

See  the  memorial  by  Noah  Porter  in  The  New  Engender ^  vol. 
xxxil.  (Jan.  1873),  pp.  35-55:  and  the  sketch  by  his  son,  A.  T. 
Hadley,  in  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  V.  (1905),  pp.  a4^854. 

RADtEY,  a"  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
"U.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Springfield, 
served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  Pop.  (1900),  1789; 
(1905,  state  census),  1895 ;  (1910)  1999.  Area,  about  20  sq.  m. 
The  principal  villages  are  Hadley  (or  Hadley  Center)  and  North 
Hadley.  The  level  Country  along  the  river  is  well  adapted  to 
tobacco  culture,  and  the  villages  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  and  brooms.    Hadley  was  settled  in  1659  by  members 
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of  the  chvrehes  in  Hartford  and  Wtthertfield,  Coonectlcot,  who 
were  ityled  **  Strict  CottgregationaUsta''  and  withdrew  from  thew 
Cenflectloit  e^ngregations  becsuse  of  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal 
laxity  there.  At  fint  the  town  was  called  Norwot  tack,  but  within 
a  year  or  two  it  was  named  after  HadMgh  in  England,  and  was 
incorporated  under  this  namein  x66i.  H<H>kins  Academy  (181  s) 
developed  from  HopiilAS  school,  founded  here  in  1664.  The 
English  regicides  Edward  Whalley  and  his  son-in-Uw  WllUam 
Goffe  found  a  refuge  at  Hadley  from  1664  apparently  untU 
theiff  deaths,  and  there  is  a  tvadltton  that  Goffe  or  Whalley  in 
1675  led  the  people  in  repelling  an  Indian  attack.  From  1675 
to  1713  HadlQT,  being  in  almost  constant  danger  of  attack  from 
the  Indians,  was  protected  by  a  palisade  enclosure  and  by 
stockades  around  the  meeting>bouse.  From  Hadley,.  Hatfield 
was  set  apart  in  1670,  South  Hadley  In  1753,  and  Amherst  la 

^lee  AKce  M.  Walker.  Hitteric  Hadley  (New  York,  1906):  and 
Sylvester  Jwdd.  History  of  Hadley  (Northampton,  X863;  new  ed.» 
1905)- 

HADBAMUT.  a  diatiict  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  bounded 
W.  by  Yemeni  £.  by  Oman  and  N.  by  the  Dahna  desert.  The 
modem  Arsbs  resuict  the  same,  to  tho  coast  between  Balhif 
and  Sihut,  and  the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Hadramut  in  the  interior; 
in  its  wider  and  oommoniy  accepted  signification  it  includes  also 
the  Mahra  and  Gftra  cossts  extending  eastwards  to  Mirbat; 
thus  defined^  iu  limiia  tie  between  X4'*  and  xg*"  N.  and  47*"  30^ 
to  55*  £«,  with  a  total  length  of  550  ib.  and  a  breadth  of  150  m. 

The  cosetal  plala  is  narrow,  rerriy  exceeding  10  m.  an  width, 
and  ia  olaoes  the  hills  extend  to  the  leashove.    The  principal  ports 

are  Mulcalla  and  Shihr,  both  considerable  towns,  and  Kusair  and 
Raida,  small  fishing  viltagesj  inland  there  are  a  few  villages  near 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  limited  area  of  cultivation  irrigated  by 
springs  or  wdls  in  the  hill  tomnt  beds.  Behind  the  littoral  plain  a 
rannr  of  mountains,  or  rather  a  high  plateau,  falling  steeply  to  the 
south  and  more  gently  to  the  north,  extends  continuously  from  the 
Yemen  hiehbnds  on  tne  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hadramut  valley, 
from  which  a  similar  range  extends  with  hardly  a  break  to  the  border 
of  Oman:  lu  crcst*4ine  is  generally  some  30  m;  from  the  coast,  and 
its  avctage  lieigbt  between  4000  and  5000  f  1.  A  number  of  wadis  or 
ravines  cutting  deeply  into  the  plateau  run  northward  to  the  main 
Wadi  Hadramut,  a  broad  valley  lyins  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a 
total  length  from  its  extreme  western  heads  on  the  Yemen  highlands 
to  its  mouth  near  Slhat  of  over  300  m.  Beyond  the  valfey  and 
steadily  encroeGiung.oik  it  lies  the  grest  deeert  extending  for  300  m. 
to  the  Borders  of  Nejd.  The  most  westerly  village  in  the  main  valley 
is  Shabwa.  in  ancient  days  the  capital,  but  now  almost  buried  by 
the  advancing  desert.  Lower  down  the  first  large  villages  arc  Hen&n 
and  Ajlania,  near  which  the  wadis  *Amd,  Duwftn  and  d  'Ain  unite, 
forming  the  W.  Kasr.  In  the  W.  -Duwiln  and  its  bcsnchcs  are  the 
villages  of  Haura,  el  Hajrin.  Katdun  and  al  KhurSba.  Below  Haura 
for  some  60  m.  tnera  is  a  succession  of  villages  with  fields,  gardens 
and  date  proves;  several  tributaries  join  on  cither  side,  among  which 
the  W.  bin  AH  and  W.  Adim  from  the  south  contain  numerous 
villages.  ■  The  principal  towns  are  Shibftm,  al  Ghurfa.  Saiyun. 
Taribai  el  Ghuraf,  Tarim,  formerly  the  chief  place,  'Ainat  and  el 
Kasm.  Below  the  last-named  place  there  is  little  cultivation  or 
settled  population.  The  shrines  of  Kabr  S&lih  and  Kabr  Hud  are 
looked  on  as  spc|eiany  sacred,  and  are  visited  by  numbers  of  pilgrims. 
The  former,  which  is  in  the  Wadi  Ser  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Slufaftm, 
was- explored  by  Theodore  Bent  in  18941  the  tomb  itself  is  of  no 
interest,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  there  arc  extensive  ruins  with 
Kimyaritic  inscriptions  on  the  stones.  Kabr  Hud  is  in  the  main 
valley  some  distance  east  of  Kasm;  not  far  from  it  is  Bir  Borhut, 
a  natural  ^otto,  where  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  issuo  from  a  nurabcr 
of  volcanic  vtfnts;  al-Masudi  mentions  it  in  the  loih  century  at  an 
active  vokano.  .  Except  after  heavy  rain,  there  is  no  running  water 
in  the  Hadramut  valley,  the  cultivation  therefore  depends  on 
artificial  irrigation  from  wells.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
millet,  indigo,  dates  and  tobacco;  this  latter,  known  as  Hamumi 
tobacco,  is  of  eiieelleni  quality. 

Hadramut  has  preserved  its  name  from  the  earliest  times; 
it  occurs  in  Genesis  as  Hazarmavcth  and  Hadoram,  sons  of 
Joktan;  and  the  old  Greek  geographers  mention  Adramytta  and 
Chadramotltcs  in  their  accounts  of  the  frankincense  country. 
The  numerous  ruins  discovered  in  the  W.  Duwin  and  Adim,  as 
well  as  in  the  main  valley,  are  evidences  of  its  former  prosperity 
and  civilization. 

The  people,  known  as  Hadramt  (plural  Hadiritn),  belong 
generally  to  the  south  Arabian  stock,  claiming  descent  from 
Ya*rab  bin  Rahlin.    There  Is,  however,  a  large  number  of 
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Seyyicb  or  descendants  of  the  'Prophet^  and  of  townsmen  of 
northern  origin,  besides  a  considerable  class  of  African  or  mixed 
descent.  Van  den  Berg  estimates  the  total  population  of 
Hadramut  (excluding  the  Mahra  and  G^a)  at  150,000,  of  which 
he  locates  50^000  in  the  valley  between  Shibam  and  Tarim, 
35,000  in  the  W.  Duw&n  and  its  tributaries,  and  asvooo  in 
Mttkalla,  Shihr  and  the  coast  villages,  leaving  5P,ooo  for  the  non- 
agricultural  population  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  countr/, 
probably  on  excessive  estimate. 

The  Sejrytds,  descendants  of  Kosain,  grandson  of  Mahomet, 
form  a  numerous  and  highly  respected  aristocracy.  They  are 
divided  into  families,  the  chiefs  of  which  are  known  as  Munsibs, 
who  are  looked  on  as  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
are  even  in  some  cases  venerat^  as  saints.  Among  the  leading 
families  are  the  Sheikh  Abu  Bakr  of  Ainftt,  the  el-Aidrus  of  Shihr 
and  the  Sakkaf  of  Saiyun.  They  do  not  bear  arms,  nor  occupy 
themselves  in  trade  or  manu^  labour  or  even  agriculture; 
though  owning  a  large  proportion  of  the  land,  they  employ 
slaves  or  hired  labourers  to  cultivate  it.  As  compared  with  the 
other  classes,  they  are  well  educated,  and  are  strict  in  their 
observance  of  religious -duties,  and  owin|;  to  the  respect  due  to 
their  descent,  they  exercise  a  strong  influence  both  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  affairs. 

The  tribesmen,  as  in  Aral^a  generally,  are  the  predominant 
class  in  the  population;  all  the  adults  carry  arms;  some  of  the 
tribes  have  settled  towns  and  villages,  others  lead  a  nomadic  life, 
keeping,  however,  within  the  territory  which  is  recognked  as 
belonging  to  the  tribe.  They  are  divided  into  sections  or  families, 
each  headed  by  a  chief  or  abu  (lit.  father),  while  the  head  of  the 
tribe  is  called  the  mukaddam  or  sultan;  the  authority  of  the 
chief  depends  brgely  on  his  personality:  he  is  the  leader  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  the  tribesmen  are  not  his  subjects;  he 
can  only  rule  with  their  support.  The  most  powerful  tribe  at 
present  in  Hadramut  is  the  Kaiti,  a  branch  of  the  YSfa  tribe 
whose  settlements  lie  farther  west.  Originally  invited  by  the 
Seyyids  to  protect  the  settled  districts  from  the  attacks  of 
marauding  tribes,  they  have  established  themselves  as  practically 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  how  possess  the  toist  district  with 
the  towns  of  Shihr  and  Mukalla,  as  well  as  Uaura,  HajrEn  and 
Shib&m  in  the  interior.  The  head  of  the  family  has  accumulated 
great  wealth,  and  risen  to  the  highest  position  in  the  service  of 
the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  in  India,  as  Jaroadar,  or  commander 
of  an  Arab  levy  composed  of  his  tribesmen,  numbers  of  whom  go 
abroad  to  seek  their  fortune.  The  Kathiri  tribe  was  formerly 
the  most  powerful;  they  occupy  the  towns  of  Saiyun,  Tarim 
and  el-Ghuraf  in  the  richest  part  of  the  main  Hadramut  valley. 
The  chiefs  of  both  the  Kaiti  and  Kathiri  are  in  political  relations 
with  the  British  government,  through  the  resident  at  Aden  {q.v.). 
The  'Amudi  in  the  W.  Duwin,  and  the  Nahdi,  Aw&mir  and 
Tamimi  in  the  main  valley,  are  the  principal  tribes  possessing 
permanent  villages;  the  Saiban,  Hamumi  and  Man&hil  occupy 
the  mountains  between  the  main  valley  and  coast. 

The  townsmen  are  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  as  distinguished  from  the  Seyyids  and  the  tribesmen: 
they  do  not  carry  arms,  but  are  the  working  members  of  the 
community,  merchants,  artificers,  cultivators  and  servants, 
and  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  tribes  and  chiefs  under  whose 
protection  they  live.  The  servile  class  contains  a  large  African 
element,  brought  over  formerly  when  the  slave  trade  flourished 
on  this  coast;  as  in  all  Mahommedan  countries  they  are  well 
treated,  and  often  rise  to  positions  of  trust. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  large  number  of  Arabs  from  Hadramut 
go  abroad;  the  Kaiti  tribesmen  take  service  in  India  in  the 
irregular  troops  of  Hyderabad;  emigration  on  a  large  scale  has 
also  gone  on,  to  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  According  to  the  census  of 
1885,  quoted  by  Van  den  Berg  in  his  Report  published  by  the 
government  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1S86,  the  number  of 
Arabs  in  those  colonics  actually  born  in  Arabia  was  2500,  while 
those  born  in  the  <olonic&  exceeded  20,000;  nearly  all  of  the 
former  are  from  the  towns  in  the  Hadramut  valley  between 
Sbibaro  and  Tarim.  .Mukalla  and  Shihr  have  a  considerable 


trade  with  the  Red  Sta  and  PeisiaB  Golf  ports,  aa  well  as  irilh 
the  ports  of  Aden,  Dhafar  and  Muscat;  a  large  share  of  thb  is 
in  the  hands  of  Paisee  and  other  British  Indian  traden  vho 
have  established  themselves  in  the  Hadraamt  porta.  The 
principal  importa  are  wheat,  rice,  wgar,  piece  goods  and  hard- 
ware. The  exports  are  small ;  the  chief  items  are  honey,  tobacco 
and  sharks'  fins.  In  the  towns  in  the  intenor  the  pdadpil 
industries  are  weaving  and  dyeing. 

The  Mahra  country  adjoins  the  Hadramut  proper,  and  extendi 
along  the  coast  from  Slhut  eastwards  to  the  cast  of  Kamar  Bay, 
where  the  G&ra  coast  begins  and  stretches  to  M  irbat.  The  sultan  of 
the  Mahra,  to  whom  Siokotra  also  belongs,  lives  at  Kishin,  a  poor 
village  conststirijg  of  a  few  scattered  houses  about  $0  m.  west  of  Ris 
Fartak.  Sihut  is  a  similar  village  30  ro.  farther  west.  The  Doumaim 
rise  to  a^  height  of  4000  ft.  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast, 
covered  Tn  places  with  trees,  among  which  are  the  myrrh-  and 
frankincense-bearing  shrubs.  These  gums,  for  which  the  coast  vas 
celebrated  in  ancient  days,  are  still  produced;  the  best  quality  a 
obtained  in  the  Gara  country,  on  the  northern  slope ctf  the  mountaim 
Dhafar  and  the  mountains  behind  it  were  viaited  and  surveyed  by 
Mr  Bent's  party  in  1 894.  There  are  several  thriving  villages  on  the 
coast,  of  which  el-Hafa  is  the  principal  port  of  export  for  frankin- 
cense; 9000  cwt.  b  exported  annoaliy  to  Bombay* 

Ruins  of  Sabaean  buildings  were  foundby  J.  T.  fient  in  the  ndgb- 
bpurhood  of  Dhafar,  and  a  remarkable  cove  or  small  harbour  vas 
discovered  at  Khor  Rori,  which  he  identified  with  the  ancient  port 
of  Moscha. 

Authorities. — L.  Van  den  Berg.  Le  Hadramut  et  Us  tdoma 
arabes  (Batavia,  1885);  L.  Hirach,  Reise  in  Siidart^itm  (Leiden, 
1897}:  J.  T.  Bent,  Southern  Arabia  (London.  1895) :  A.  von  Wrcdc. 
Reise  in  Uadhramut  (Brunswick.  1870);  H.  J.  Carter,  Trans.  Bombay 
As,  Soc.  (1845),  47-51 ;  Journal  R.C.S.  (1837).  (R.  A.  W.) 

HADRIA  [mod.  Atri  (g.v.)],  perhaps  the  original  terminal 
point  of  the  Via  Caecilia,  Italy.  It  belonged  to  the  Praetutii. 
It  became  a  colony  of  Rome  in  290  B.C.  and  remained  faithful 
to  Rome.  The  coins  which  it  issued  (probably  during  the  Puoic 
Wars),  are  remarkable.  The  trrypt  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
modern  town  was  originally  a  large  Roman  cistern;  another 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  ducal  palace;  and  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  town  there  is  a  complicated  system  of  tmdergrouad 
passages  for  collecting  and  storing  water. 
See  Notizie  degli  scaoi  (1903),  3.  (T.  As.) 

HADRIAN  (PuBUUS  A£U(7S  Hadrxakus),  Roman  emperor 
A.D.  117-138,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January  a  J).  76,  »t 
Italica  in  Hispania  Bactica  (according  to  Others,  at'  Rome), 
where  his  ancestor^,  originally  from  Hadria  in  Picenum,  had 
been  settled  since  the  time  of  the  Scipios.  On  his  father's  death 
in  85  or  86  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  two  fellow- 
countrymen,  his  kinsman  Ulpius  Trajanus  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Trajan),  and  Caclius  Attianus  (afterwards  prefect  of 
the  praetorian  guard).  He  spent  the  next  five  years  at  Rome, 
but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
entered  upon  a  military  career.  He  was  soon,  ^jowever,  recalled 
to  Rome  by  Trajan,  and  appointed  to  the  offices  of  decmrir 
stIUibttS  judicandis,  praefcdus  feriorum  Latinarum,  and  5<n> 
turmae  equitum  Romanorum.  About  95  he  was  military  tribune 
in  lower  Moesia.  tn  97  he  was  sent  to  upper  Germany  to  convey 
the  congratulations  of  the  army  to  Trajan  on  bis  adoption  by 
Nerva;  and,  in  January  of  the  foIk>wing  year,  he  hastened  to 
announce  the  death  of  Nerva  to  Trajan  at  Cologne.  Trajan, 
who  had  been  set  against  Hadrian  by  reports  of  his  extravagance. 
soon  took  him  into  favour  again,  chiefly  owing  to  the  g^viU 
of  the  empress  Plotina,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  of 
Hadrian  with'  (Vibla)  Sabraa,  Trajan's  great-niece.  In  loi 
Hadrian  was  quaestor,  In  105  tribune  of  the  people,  in  ic6 
praetor.  He  served  wfth  distinction  in  both  Dadan  campaigTB; 
in  the  second  Trajan  presented  him  with  a  valuable  ring  which 
he  himself  had  received  from  Nerva,  a  token  of  regard  which 
seemed  to  designate  Hadrian  as  his  successor.  In  107  Hadrian 
was  Icgalus  praeicrtus  of' lower  Pannonia,  in  108  consul  sujeilus, 
in  1x2  archon  at  Athens,  Ugatus  in  the  Parthian  campaign  (113- 
1 17),  in  1 1 7  consul  designatus  for  the  following  year,  in  1 19  consul 
for  the  third  and  last  time  only  for  four  months.  When  Trajan, 
owing  to  a  severe  illness,  decided  to  return  home  from  the  East, 
he  left  Hadrian  in  command  of  the  army  and  governor  of  S)*"'*- 
On  the  9th  of  August  117,  Hadrian,  at  Anlioch,  was  informed 
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or  hb  tdo^da  by  Thijui,  And,  on  the  i  ttfa,  of  the  dnih  «f  tke 
btter  at  Sclinus  in  CiUda,  According  to  Dio  Caasins  (Isix.  i) 
the  adoptton  was  entirely  fictitious,  the  work  of  Plotina  and 
Attiavus,  by  whom  Tkajan't  death  was  concealed  for  a  few  days 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  devation  of  Hadrian.  Whichever  may 
have  been  the  truth,  his  socoeasioa  was  confirmed  by  the  army 
and  the  senate.  Ife  hastened  to  propitiate  the  fanner  by  a 
donative  of  twice  the  usual  amount,  and  excused  his  hasty 
acceptance  of  the  throne  to  the  senate  by  alleging  the  impatient 
2eal  of  the  soldiers  and  the  necessity  of  an  imperator  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state. 

Hadrian's  first  important  act  was  to  abandon  as  untenable 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates  (Assyria,  MeK>- 
potamia  and  Annenia),  a  recurrence  to  the  traditional  policy 
of  Augustus.  The  provinces  were  unsettled,  the  bsrbarians 
on  the  borders  restless  and  menacing,  and  Hadrian  wisely  judged 
that  the  old  limits  of  Augustus  afforded  the  most  defensible 
frontier.  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  were  given  back  to  the 
Parthians,  and  the  Armenians  were  allowed  a  king  of  their  own. 
From  Antioch  Hadxian  set  out  for  Dacia  to  punish  the  Roxolani, 
who,  incensed  by  a  reduction  of  the  tribute  hitherto  paid  them, 
had  invaded  the  Danubtan  provinces.  An  arrangement  was 
patched  up,  and  while  Hadrian  was  still  in  Dacfa  he  received 
news  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Four  citizens  of  consular 
rank  were  accused  of  being  concerned  in  it,  and  were  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate  before  he  could  interfere.  Hurrying  back 
to  Rome,  Hadrian  endcavourQd  to  remove  ^he  unfavourable 
impression  produced  by  the  whole  affair  and  to  gain  the  goodwill 
of  senate  and  people.  He  threw  the  responsibility  for  the 
executions  upon  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  and  swore 
that  he  would  never  punish  a  senator  without  the  assent  of  the 
entire  body,  to  which  he  expressed  the  utmost  deference  and 
consideration.  Large  sums  of  money  and  games  and  shows 
were  provided  for  the  people,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  arrears 
of  taxation  for  the  last  fifteen  years  (about  £10,000,000)  were 
ca ncelled  and  the  bonds  burnt  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Trajan's 
scheme  for  the  "  alimentation  "  of  poor  children  was  cartied  out 
upon  a  larger  scale  under  the  superintendence  <rf  a  special  official 
called  praejectus  alimcntffrum. 

The  record  of  Hadrian's  journeys*  through  all  parts  of  the 
empire  forms  the  chief  authority  for  the  events  of  his  fife  down 
to  his  final  settlement  in  the  capital  during  his  last  years.  They 
can  only  be  briefly  touched  upon  here.  His  first  great  journey 
probably  lasted  from  i }  1  to  x  26.  After  traversing  Gaul  he  visited 
the  Germanic  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  crossed  over  to 
Britain  (spring,  123),  where  he  built  the  great  rampart  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  which  bears  his  name  (see  Bmtain: 
Roman).  He  returned  through  Gaul  into  Spain,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Mauretania,  where  he  suppressed  an  insurrection. 
A  war  with  the  Parthians  was  averted  by  a  pcrsoltal  interview 
■with  their  king  (123).  From  the  Parlhbn  frontier  he  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Athens 
(autumn,  125),  where  he  introduced  various  political  and  com- 
mercial changes,  was  initiated  at  the  Eleusinia,  and  presided 
at  the  celebration  of  the  greater  Dionysia.  After  visiting  Central 
Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  he  returned  by  way  of  Sicily  to  Rome 
(end  of  126).  The  next  year  was  spent  at  Rome,  and,  after  a 
visit  to  Africa,  he  set  out  on  his  second  great  journey  (September 
128).  He  travelled  by  way  of  Athens,  where  he  completed  and 
dedicated  the  buildings  (see  Athens)  begun  during  his  first 
visit,  chief  of  which  was  the  Olympieum  or  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  on  which  occasion  Hadrian  himself  assumed  the  name  of 
Oly mpius.  In  the  spring  of  x  39  he  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
where  he  invited  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  East  to  a  meeting 
(probably  at  Samosata).  Having  passed  the  winter  at  Antioch, 
be  set  out  for  the  south  (spring,  X30).  He  ordered  Jerusalem 
to  be  rebuilt  (see  Jerusalem)  under  the  name  of  Aelia  Capttolina, 
and  made  his  way  through  Arabia  to  Egypt,  where  he  restored 

*The  chronotogy  of  Hadrian's  joumeya — indeed,  of  the  whole 
reien — i«  confused  and  obscure.  In  the  above  the  article  by  von 
Rondcn  in  Pauly-Wi&sowa's  Realencyclopadie  has  been  followed. 
Weber's  (see  Bibliog.)  is  the  roost  important  discussion. 


the  looib  of  Pompey  at  PdnihiB  with  gieM  mgftifieeooa. 
After  a  short  sUy  at  Alesandria  he  took  aa  excarsion  up  the 
Nile,  daring  which  he  lost  his  favourite  Aotiaous.  Ob  the  sist 
of  November  i  jo,  Hadrian  (or  at  any  rate  his  wile  Sidiina) 
heard  the  music  whkh  issued  at  sunrise  from  the  statue  of 
Menmon  at  Thebes  (see  Msmnon).  Ftooi  Ef^pt  Hadrian 
returned  through  Syria  to  Europe  (his  movements  are  obsaue), 
but  was  obliged  to  huny  back  to  PaksUae  (spring,  133)  togrve 
his  peisonal  attentson  (this  is  denied  by  some  historians)  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  had  broken  out  (autumn,  131,  or 
spting,  13a)  after  he  had  left  Syria.  The  founding  of  a  Roman 
colony  on  the  site  of  Jcrusalesi  (Dio  Cam,  Ixis.  is)  and  the 
prohibition  of  dratmdsion  (Spartiamia,  Hadrieitus^  14)  are  said 
to  have  been  the  causes  of  the  war,  but  amhodtics  differ  ooa- 
slderaUy  as  to  this  and  as  to  the  measiirss  which  followed  the 
revoh  (see  art.  Jews;  also  £.  Schiker,  Hisl.  cf  Ike  JemUk  PfpU, 
Eng.  tr.,  div.  i,  vol.  iL  p.  s88;  and  S.  Kxauss  in  Jtmsk  Emeyc. 
i.s.  "  Hadrian  "),  which  lasted  till  13s.  Leaving  the  conduct 
of  affaixs  in  the  hands  of  hb  most  capable  general,  Julius  Sevtrus, 
in  the  spring  of  134  Hadrian  returned  to  Rome.  The  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  partly  in  the  capital,  partly  in  his 
villa  at  Ttbur.  His  health  now  began  to  fail,  and  it  became 
nccesmy  for  him  to  choose  a  successor,  as  he  had  no 
children  of*  his  own.  Against  the  advice  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  he  adopted  L.  Ccionius  Comraodus  under  the  name  of 
L.  Adius  Caesar,  who  was  in  a  feeble  *state  of  health  and 
died  on  the  nt  of  January  138,  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his  capabilities.  Hadrian  then  adopted  Arrius 
Antoninus  (see  AirrONmus  Pius)  on  condition  that  he  should 
adopt  M.  Annius  Verus  (afterwarcb  theemperor  Marcus Aurdius) 
and  the  son  of  L.  Adins  Caesar,  L.  Cnonius  Commodus  (after- 
waids  the  emperor  Connnodus).  Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the 
toth  of  July  138. 

He  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  capable  emp^rois 
who  ever  occupied  the  throne,  and  devoted  his  great  and  varied 
talents  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  One  of  hb  chief  objects  was 
the  abolklon  of  distinctions  between  the  provinces  and  the 
mother  country,  finally  carried  out  by  Caracalla,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  ne^^cct  reforms  that  were  urgently  called 
for  in  Italy.  Provincial  governors  were  kept  under  strict  super- 
vision; extortion  was  practically  unheard  of;  iht  jus  Uaii  was 
bestowed  upon  several  conununhics;  special  officials  were 
instituted  for  the  control  of  the  finances;  and  the  emperor's 
interest  in  provincial  affairs  was  shown  by  his  perronal  assumption 
of  various  municipal  offices.  New  towns  were  founded  and  old 
ones  restored;  new  streets  were  laid  out,  and  aqueducts,  temples 
and  magnificent  buildingB  constructed.  In  Italy  itaeU  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  finances  required  special  attention. 
Four  lepiti  juridici  (or  simply  juridici)  of  consular  rank  were 
appointed  for  Italy,  who  took  over  certain  important  judicial 
functions  formerly  exercised  by  local  magistrstcs  (cases  of 
fideic^mmissa,  the.  nomination  of  guardians).  The  judicial 
council  {c0usUicrH  Augusti^  later  called  coHststorimm),  composed 
of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  (cspedally  jurists),  became  a 
permanent  body  of  advisers,  although  merdy  consultattve. 
Roman  law  owes  much  to  Hadrian,  who  instructed  Salvius 
Julianus  to  draw  up  an  tdiehtm  perpeluum,  to  a  great  extent  the 
basis  of  Justinian's  Corpus  §wis  (see  M.  Schane,  Cesekukts  dor 
fOmiscken  LiUralur^  iii.  p.  167).  In  the  administiation  of 
finance,  in  addition  to  the  remission  of  arrears  already  mentioned, 
a  revision  of  claims  was  ordered  to  he  made  every  fifteen  years, 
thereby  anticipating  the  "  indictions  "  (see  Calendas;  Chkon- 
OLOCv).  Direct  collection  of  taxes  by  imperial  procurators  was 
substituted  for  the  system  of  farming,  and  a  special  official 
{advocatus  jiui)  was  instituted  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  gift  of  **  coronary  gold  "  {aurum  coro- 
nanum),  presented  to  the  emperor  on  certain  occasions,  wss 
entirely  remitted  in  the  case  of  Italy,  and  partly  in  the  case  of  the 
provinces.  The  administration  of  the  postal  service  throughout 
the  empire  was  taken  over  by  the  state,  and  municipal  offidab 
were  relieved  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  tmperia]  posts. 
Humane  regulations  as  to  the  tieatmeat  of  slaves  were-  strictly 
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with  repad  both  to  one  snotfaer  and  their  coonmon  origin.  His 
airliest  attempt  in  the  General  Merphoiogyi  was  succeeded  by 
many  others,  and  his  efforts  in  this  direction  may  perhaps  be 
held  to  culminate  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the  fourth  Inter* 
national  Zoological  Congress,  held  at  Cambridge  in  1898,  when 
he  traced  the  descent  of  the  human  race  in  twenty-six  stages 
from  organisms  like  the  stiU-eidsting  MonerOy  simple  structureless 
masses  of  protoplasm,  and  the  unicellular  Protista^  through  the 
chimpanzees  and  the  Pithecanikropus  erectits,  of  which  a  few  fossil 
bones  were  discovered  in  Java  in  1S94,  and  which  he  held  to  be 
undoubtedly  an  intermediate  form  connecting  primitive  man 
with  the  anthropoid  apes. 

Not  content  with  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its 
zoological  aspects,  Haeckel  also  applied  it  to  some  of  the  oldest 
problems  of  philosophy  and  religion.  What  he  termed  the  in- 
tegration of  his  views  on  these  subjects  he  published  under  the 
title  of  DieWdtrdlsel  (1899),  which  in  1901  appeared  in  English 
as  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  In  this  book,  adopting  an  un- 
compromising monistic  attitude,  he  asserted  the  essential  unity 
of  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  According  to  his  "  carbon- 
theory,"  which  has  been  far  from  achieving  general  acceptance, 
the  chemico-physical  properties  of  carbon  in  its  complex  albu- 
minoid compounds  are  the  sole  and  the  mechanical  cause  of  the 
specific  phenomena  of  movement  which  dfetinguish  organic  from 
inorganic  substances,  and  the  first  development  of  living  proto- 
plasm, as  seen  in  the  MoncrOt  arises  frOm  such  nitrogenous 
carbon-compounds  by  a  process  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Psychology  he  regarded  as  merely  a  branch  of  physiology,  and 
psychical  activity  as  a  group  of  vital  phenomena  which  depend 
solely  on  physiological  actions  and  material  changes  taking  place 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  organism  in  which  it  is  manifested. 
Every  living  cell  has  psychic  properties,  and  the  psychic  life 
of  multicellular  organisms  is  the  sum-total  of  the  psychic 
functions  of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  composed.  Moreover, 
just  as  the  hig^st  animal^  have  been  evolved  from  the  simplest 
formsof  life,  so  the  highest  facilities  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
evolved  from  the  soul  of  the  brute-beasts,  and  more  remotely 
from  the  simple  cell-soul  <rf  the  unicellular  Protozoa.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  views  Haeckel  was  led  to  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God. 

Haeckel^  literary  ootput  was  enormous,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  at  Jena  in  1894  he  had 
produced  42  works  with  13,000  pages,  besides  numerous  scientific 
memoirs.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  Freie  Wissensckaji  und  freie  Lehre  (1877)  in  reply  to  a 
speech  in  which  Virchow  objected  to  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  in  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unproved 
hypothei^;  Die  systematische  Phylogenie  (1894),  which  has  been 
pronounced  his  best  book;  Anthrapogenie  (1874,  5th  and  eniazged 
edition  1903),  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  man;  Vbet  unsere 
gegenwdrtige  Kenntnis  vom  Ursprung  des  Mensdun  (1898, 
translated  into  English  as  The  Last  Link,  1898);  Der  Kampf 
nm  den  Bnlwickdungsgedankem  (1905,  English  version.  Last 
Words  on  Efolutionf  2906);  Die  Lebenswunder  (1904),  a  supple* 
ment  to  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe;  books  of  travel,  such  as 
Indische  ReiseMefe  (1883)  and  Aus  Instdinde  (1901),  the  fruits 
»f  journeys  to  Ceylon  and  to  Java;  Kunstfarmen  der  Natnr 
(1904),  with  i^ates  representing  beautiful  marine  animal  forms; 
and  Wanderbilder  (1905),  reproductions  of  his  oil-paintings  and 

water-colour  landscapes. 

There  ztt  bioKraphics  by  W.  Bdlsche  fDiesden,'  1900,  translated 
into  English  by  Joseph  McCabe,  with  adaitions,  London,  1906)  and 
by  Brcitenbacn  (Odenkirchen,  1904}.  Sec  also  Walthcr  May.'Emj/ 
JIaeckel;  Versuch  einet  Chronik  seines 'Lebens  mnd  Werkens  (Linpcig, 
1909). 

HABMATITB,  or  Hematite,  a  mineral  consisting  of  ferric 
oxide  (Fei(X),  named  from  the  Greek  word  al^B*  "  blood,"  in 
alhasion  to  its  typical  colour,  whence  it  is  called  also  red  iron  ore. 
When  crystallized,  however,  haematite  often  presents  a  daric 
colour,  even  iron-black;  but  on  scratching  the  surface,  the 
powder  of  the  streak  shows  the  colour  of  dried  blood.  Haematite 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombofaednl  system,  and  »  isomozphoiis 


Fig.  I. 
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with  corundum  (AIiOO*    The  haldt  cd  the  ciysUb  nay  be 

rhombohedral,  pyramidal  or  tabular,  rarely  prismatic.  In  fig.  i 

the  crystal,  from  Elba,  shows  a  combiiatio^  at  the  f uadamenul 

rhombohedroB  (R),  an  obtuse  tfaomr 

bohedron  (r),  and  the  hexagonal  bl- 

pyramid  (n).     Fig.  a  is  a  tabular 

crystal  in  which  the  basal  pinacoid 

(0)  predominates.  Haematite  has  00 

distinct  cleavage,  but  may  show,  in 

consequence  of  a  lamellar  structure, 

a  tendency  to  parting  along  certain 

planes. 

Co'StaUized  haematite,  such  as 
that  from  the  iron-mines  of  Elba,  presents  a  steel-grey  or  iron- 
black  colour,  with  a  brilliant  metaiiic  lustre,  sometimes  beaaii- 
fully  iridescent.  The  splendent  surface  has  suggested  for  this 
mineral  such  names  as  specular  iron  orC)  looking-glass  ore,  and 
iron  glance  (fer  oligiste  of  French  writers).  The  hardness  nf  the 
crystallized  haematite  is  about  6,  and  the  specific  gravity  $-3. 
The  so-called  "  iron  roses  "  {Eisenrosen)  of  SwitzezUod  ait 
rosette-like  aggregates  of  hexagonal 
tabular  crystals,  from  fissures  in  the 
gneissose  rocks  of  the  Al|».  Specular 
iron  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
metallic  scales  on  many  lavas,  as  at 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  in  the  Auvergne  and  the  £ifel,  and  notably 
in  the  Island  of  Ascension,  where  the  mineral  forms  beatttiiu! 
tabular  crystals.  It  seems  to  be  a  subb'mation-product  fonned 
in  volcanoes  by  the  interaction  of  the  vapour  of  ferric  cUoiide 
and  steam. 

Specular  haematite  forms  a  constituent  of  certain  scbist(»e 
rocks,  such  as  the  Brazilian  itabirite.  In, the  Marquette  district 
of  Michigan  (Lake  Superior)  schistose  specular  ore  occun  in 
important  deposits,  associated  with  a  jasper  rock,  in  which  the 
ore  alternates  with  bands  of  red  quartzite.  Micaceous  iron  ore 
consists  of  delicate  steel-grey  scales  of  specular  haematite, 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  used  as  a  lubricant  and  also  as  a  pigmcaL 
It  is  worked  in  Devonshire  under  the  name  of  shining  ore.  Voy 
thin  laminae  of  haematite,  blood-red  by  traiismitted  ligbt, 
occur  as  microscopic, enclosures  in  certain  minerals,  such  as 
camallite  and  sun-stone,  to  which  they  impart  colour  and  lustre. 

Much  haematite  occurs  in  a  compact  or  massive  form,  ofus 
mammillary,  and  presenting  on  fractMre  a  fibrous  structuit. 
The  reniform  masses  are  known  as  kidney  ore.  Such  red  ore  is 
generally  neither  so  dense  nor  so  hard  as  the  crystals.  It  often 
passes  into  an  earthy  form,  termed  soft  red  ore,  and  when  mixed 
with  more  or  less  clay  constitutes  red  ochre,  ruddle  or  reddk 
(Ger.  Rdtef). 

The  hard  haematite  is  occasionaJly  cut  and  polished  as  so 
ornamental  stone,  and  certain  lands  have  been  made  into  beads 
simulating  black  pearls.  It  was  worked  by  the  Assyrians  for 
their  engraved  cylinder-seals,  and  was  used  by  the  gnostics  for 
amulets.  Some  of  the  native  tribes  in  the.  Congo  basin  employ 
it  as  a  material  for  axes.  The  hard  fibrous  ore  of  Curobexlaod 
is  known  as  pencil  ore,  and  is  employed  for  the  bumisbeis  used 
by  bookbinders  and  others.  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  Soaia 
furnishes  a  considerable  supply  of  haematite  burnishers. 

Haematite  is  an  important  ore  of  iron  (q.v.),  and  is  extensivdy 
worked  in  Elba,  Spain  (Bilbao),  Scandinavia,  the  Lake  Superior 
region  and  elsewhere.  In  Eni^nd  valuable  deposits  occur  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  west  Cumberland  (Whiteba\-ea 
district)  and  north  Lancashire  (Ulverston  district).  The  baid 
ore  is  siliceous,  and  fine  crystallized  specimens  occur  in  associa- 
tion with  smoky  quarts.  The  ore  is  remarkably  free  in^ 
I^iosphonis,  and  is  consequently  valued  for  the  production  of  p<S* 
iron  to  be  converted  into  Bessemer  steel.  (F.  W.  R.') 

HAEMATOCBLB  (Gr.  o^ia,  blood.  Mid  K0ai,  tuipour),  the 
medical  term  for  n.  localized  collectioft  of  blood  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  or  cord.  It  is  usuaUy  the  result  of  a  sudden  blow  or 
severe  strain,  but  may  arise  from  disease.  At  first  it  forms  a 
smooth,  finctttating,  opaque  swelling,  but  later  becomes  hard 
and  firm.    In  duonic  cases  the  walls  of  the  tuakm  vagisats 
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■Bifcfgo  dHogn.  Hie  tfcatment  of  a  cue  seeA  soea  alter  tlie 
injacy  is  directed  towards  keeping  the  patient  at  lest,  elevatikig 
tbe  parts,  and  ^splyiog  an  evapniafing  lotion  or  ice>bag.  In 
dmoic  cases  it  may  be  ocoeasaiy  to  lay  open  tlie  cavity  aad 
rcBMive  the  coagnlum.    . 

HAEHOPHIUA,  the  medical  tenn  for  a  oondltioB  of  the 
vaacalar  system,  often  runotng  in  families,  the  membat  of  which 
are  known  as  "  Ueedeis,"  characterised  by  a  dlspositieii  towaids 
bieedJBg,  whether  with  or  without  the  provocation  of  an  hijiiry 
to  the  tissue.  When  this  bleeding  Is  spontaneous  it  comes  from 
the  maoous  membranes,  espedally  from  the  nos^  but  also  from 
the  month,  bowel  and  bronchial  tubes.  Shgfat  bruises  sre  apt 
to  be  foUowed  by  eztravasatioDS  of  blood  into  the  tissoes;  the 
swollen  joints  (knee  espedally)  of  a  bleeder  are  probably  due, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  joint  cavity 
or  aynovial  membrane.  It  is  always  from  the  snmllest  vessels 
that  the  blood  escapes,  and  may  do  so  in  audi  ipiantitica  vk  to 
cause  death  in  a  few  hours. 

HABHOKRHAOB  (Gr.  af|ia,  blood,  and  km^^oi^  to  burst), 
a  general  term  for  any  escape  of  blood  from  a  blood-vessel  (see 
Bloqd).  It  commonly  results  from  injary,  as  the  tearing  or 
cnttjaflr  of  a  blood-vessel,  but  certain  forms  result  from  disose, 
as  in  scurvy  aad  purpanu  The  chief  varieties  of  haemorrhage 
are  arterial^  wcmous  and  capiUary.  Bleeding  ^om  an  artery  is 
of  a  bright  led  cobur,  and  escapes  from  the  end  of  the  vttsel 
nearest  the  heart  in  jets  synchronous  with  the  heart's  beat. 
Bleeding  from  a  vein  is  of  a  darker  colour;  the  flow  is  steady, 
and  the  bleeding  is  from  the  distal  end  of  the  vesseL  Capillary 
bleeding  is  a  general  ooang  from  a  raw  surface.  By  tt^amtaiiim 
cfblaai  is  meant  the  pouring  out  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissoes, 
which  become  boggy.  This  is  termed  a  bruist  or  tcckymcsis. 
Epislaxis  a  a  term  given  to  bleedmg  from  the  nose.  Haemal 
€mais  is  vomiting  of  blood,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  altered 
by  digestion,  as  is  also  the  case  in  swfaena,  or  passage  of  blood 
irith  the  faeces,  in  which  the  blood  becomes  dark  and  tarry- 
looking  from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids.  Hatmaptysis 
denotes  an  escape  of  blood  from  the  air-passages,  which  is  usually 
bright  red  and  frmhy  from  admixture  wit^  air.  Hatmaimna 
means  passage  of  blood  with  the  urine. 

Cessation  of  bleeding  may  take  place  from  natnral  or  from 
artificial  means.  Natural  arxest  of  haemoirhage  arises  from 
(i)  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  itself,  (2)  the  diminution  of  the 
heart's  action  as  in  fsintingr  (3)  changes  taking  place  in  the  cut 
vessel  causing  its  retraction  and  contraction.  In  the  surgical 
treatment  of  haemorrhage  minor  means  of  arresting  bleeding 
are:  cold,  which  is  most  valuable  in  general  oozing  and  local 
extravasations;  vezy  hot  water,  130^  to  160®  F.,  a  powerful 
haemostatic;  position,  such  as  elevation  tA  the  limb,  valuable 
in  bleeding  from  the  extremities;  styptics  or  astringents, 
applied  locally,  as  percUoride  of  iron,  tannic  add  and  others, 
the  most  vaJuabk  being  suprarenal  extract.  In  arresting 
haemoirhage  temporarily  the  chief  thing  is  to  press  directly 
on  the  ble«iing  part.  The  pressure  to  be  effectual  need  not  be 
severe,  but  must  be  accurately  applied.  If  the  bleeding  point 
cannot  be  reached,  the  pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  main 
artery  between  the  bleeding  pmnt  and  the  heart.  In  small 
blood-vessels  pressure  will  be  suffident  to  arrest  haonorrhage 
permanently.  In  large  vcssds  it  is  usual  to  pass  a  ligatur^roood 
the  vessel  and  tie  it  with  a  reef-knot.  Apply  the  ligature,  if 
possible,  at  the  bleeding  point,  tying  both  ends  of  the  cut  vesseL 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  nflist  be 
exposed  by  dissection  at  the  most  accessible  point  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart,  and  there  ligatured. 

Haemorrhage  has  been  classified  as— -(i)  primary,  occurring 
at  the  time  of  the  injury;  (2)  reactionary,  or  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  acddent,  during  the  stage  of  reaction;  (3)  secondary, 
occurring  at  a  later  period  and  caused  by  faulty  application  of  a 
ligature  or  septic  condition  of  the  wound.  In  severe  faaemor- 
rbsge,  as  from  the  division  of  a  large  artery,  the  patient  may 
collapse  and  death  ensue  from  syncope.  In  this  case  stimulants 
and  strychnine  may  be  given,  but  they  should  be  avoided  until 
it  is  certain  the  bleeding  has  been  properly  controlled,  as  they 


teadtoiocnaaeit.  Tkansfnskm of  blood  duectlyfhns  the 
of  a  healthy  person  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  patient,  and 
infusMn  of  saline  solntiott  into  a  vein,  nay  be  pmctised  .(see 
Sbocx).  In  a  congenital  condition  kncnm  as  hatm^pkyKa  (f  .9.) 
it  Is  difficult  to  stop  the  flew  of  bkmd. 

The  surgical  psoiMdnie  lor  the  treatment  of  an  open  wound 
is-^r)  arrest  of  haemorrhage;  (3)  deansing  of  the  wound  and 
removal  of  any  foreign  bodies;  (3)  careful  apposition  of  iu 
edges  and  surfaccs^the  edges  bdng  best  brou^t  in  contact 
by  sutures  of  aseptic  silk  or  catgut,  the  surfaces  by  carefully 
applied  pressure;  (4)  free  dhunage,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
accunralation  dther  of  blood  or  serous  effusion;  (s)  avmdance 
of  sepsis;  (6)  perfect  rest  of  the  parL-  These  methods  of  treat* 
raent  reqmre  to  be  modified  for  wounds  in  qsecial  situations  and 
for theaein which thereismnchoontustonsndlaceratioii.  When 
a  qsedal  poison  has  entered  the  wound  at  the  time  of  its  infliction 
or  at  some  subsequent  date,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against 
septic  conditions  Af  the  wound  itself  and  blood-poiioiiing  of  the 
general  drculatioo. 

HABH0RRH0ID8,  or  HEMOUHom  (from  Gr.  aZ/M,  blood, 
and  ^«r,  to  flow)^oonuuonlbr  caUed  ^tiler,  swefitngs  formed  by  the 
dilatation  of  veins  of  the  bMvest  part  of  the  bowel,  or  of  those 
just  outside  the  margin  of  Its  aperture^  The  former,  tntemol 
pii$s,  are  covered  by  mucous  memlanme;  the  latter,  exIenuU  piks^ 
are  just  beneatb  the  skhi.  Astheveinsof  the  lining  of  the  bowd 
become  dilated  th^  form  definite  bulgings  within  the  bowel, 
»and,  at  last  increasing  in  sise,  escape  through  the  anus  when  a 
motion  is  beiog  passed.  Growing  still  larger,  they  may  come 
down  spontaneoittly  when  the  individual  is  standing  or  walking, 
and  they  are  apt  to  be  a  grave  source  of  pain  or  annoyance. 
Eventually  they  m^  rematnconstantjbr  protruded— neverthdcss» 
they  are  still  itUarMl  piles  because  they  arise  from  the  interior 
of  the  boweL  Though  a  pile  is  sometimes  solitary,  there  are 
usually  several  of  them.  They  are  apt  to  become  inflamed,  and 
the  inflaounatibn  ia  assodated  with  heat,  pain,  discharge  and 
general  uneasiness;  ulcention  and  bieedhig  are  also  common 
symptoms,  hence  the  term  "  Ueeding  piles."  The  extenai  pile 
is  covered  by  the  thin  dark-coloured  skin  of  the  anal  margin. 
Severe  pressure  upon  the  large  abdominal  veins  may  retard  the 
upward  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  and  so  give  rise  to  piles; 
this  is  apt  to  hanien  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the  liver,  malignant 
and  other  tumours,  and  pregnancy.  General  weakness  of  the 
constitution  or  of  the  blood-vessels  and  habitual  constipation 
may  be  predisposing  causes  ctf  piles.  The  exciting  cause  may  be 
vigorous  straining  at  stool  or  exposure  to  damp,  as  from  sitting 
on  the  wet  ground.  Files  are  often  only  a  symptom,  and  in  their 
treatment  this  fact  ahould  be  kept  in  view;  if  the  cause  is 
removed  the  piles  may  disappear.  But  in  son\e  Cases  .it  may 
be  impossible  to  mnove  the  cause,  as  when  a  widely-apreading 
cancerous  growth  of  the  rectum,  or  of  the  interior  of  the  pdvis 
or  abdomen,  is  blocking  the  upward  flow  of  blood  in  the  vdns. 
Sometimes  when  a  pile  has  been  protruded,  as  during  defaccation, 
it  Is  tightly  grasped  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  circular 
muscular  fibres  which  guard  the  outlet  of  the  bowel,  and  it  then 
becomes  swollen,  oigorged  and  extremely  painful;  the  strangu- 
lation may  be  so  severe  that  the  blood  in  the  vessels  coagulates 
aiKl  the  pile  portifies.  This,  indeed.  Is  nature's  attempt  at 
curing  a  pile,  but  it  is  distressing,  aad,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  entirely 
successful. 

The  palliative  treatment  of  piles  consists  in  obtaining  a  daily 
and  easy  action  of  the  bowels,  in  rest,  cold  bathing,  astringent 
injections,  lotions  and  ointments.  The  radical  treatment  consists 
in  thdr  removal  by  operation,  but  this  should  not  be  contemplated 
until  palliative  treatment  has  failed.  The  operation  consists  in 
drawing  the  pile  well  down,  and  strangling  the  vessels  entering, 
and  leaving  its  base,  either  by  a  strong  ligature  tightly  applied, 
by  crashing,  or  by  cautery.  More  dealing  with  the  pile  the  anus 
is  vigorously  dilated  in  order  that  the  pile  may  be  dealt  with  witb 
greater  precision,  and  also  that  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  muscle,  which  follows  the  stretching,  may  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  painful  and  spasmodic  contractions  subsequently. 
The  ligatures  by  which. the  base  of  the  piles  are  strangulated 
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sloagfa  off  with  the  pik  in  about  ten  days,  afid  in  abont  ten  days 
more  the  individual  is,  as  a  rule,  well  enough  to  retnin  to  his 
work.  If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  no  operation  is  tp  be  under- 
taken, and  the  piles  are  troublesome,  relief  may  be  afforded  by 
warm  sponging  and  by  sits-baths,  the  pile  bong  gently  dried 
aft^^ards  by  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  smeared  with  vaseline, 
and  carefully  returned  into  the  boweL  Under  surgical  advice, 
cocaine  or  morphia  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  tender 
parts,  cither  in  the  form  of  lotion,  suppository  or  ointment. 
In  operating  upon  internal  piles  it  is  undesirable  to  remove  all  the 
external  piles  around  the  anus,  lest  the  contraction  of  the 
circumferential  scar  should  cause  permanent  narrowing  of  the 
orifice.  If,  as  often  happens,  blood  dots  m  the  vein  of  an  external 
pile,  the  small,  hard,  tender  swelling  maybe  treated  with  anodyne 
fomentations,  or  it  may  be  rendered  insensitive  by  the  ether 
'spray  and  opened  l^  a  small  indsion,  the  dot  being  turned 
out.  (E.  O.*) 

HABIIOSPORIDIA*  in  zoology,  an  order  of  Eetospora,  which 
although  comparativdy  few  in  number  and  very  inconspicuous 
in  size  and  appearance,  have  of  late  years  probably  attracted 
greater  attention  <a&d  been  more  generally  studied  than  any 
oth^  Sporozoa;  the  reason  bdng  th4t  they  include  the  organ- 
isms wdl  known  as  maiaxial  parasites.  In  spite,  however,  of 
much  and  careful  recent  research~*to  a  certain  extent,  rather, 
as  a  result  of  it— it  remains  the  case  that  the  Haemosporidia  are, 
in  some  respects,  the  group  of  the  Eetospora  about  which  our 
knowledge  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  most  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Such  important  questions,  indeed,  as  the  scope  and 
boundaries  of  the  group,  its  exact  origin  and  affinities,  the  rank 
and  interdassificalion  of  the  forms  admittedly  included  in  it, 
are  answered  quite  differently  by  different  workers.  For  example, 
one  well-known  Sporozoan  authority  (M.  Liihe)  has  recently 
united  the  two  groups,  Haemosporidia  and  Haemoflagellates, 
bodily  into  one,  while  others  (e.g.  Novy  and  McNeal)  deny 
that  there  is  any  connexion  whatever  between  "  Cytozoa  "  and 
Trypanosomes.  Again,  the  indusion  or  exclusion  of  forms  Uke 
Piroplasma  and  Halteridium  is  also  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. The  present  writer  accepts  here  the  view  that  the  Haemo- 
sporidia arc  derived  from  Haemoflagellates  which  have  devdoped 
a  gregariniform  (Sporozoan)  phase  at  the  expense,  largely  or 
entirety,  of  the  flageUiform  one.  The  not  inconsiderable  differ* 
ences  met  with  among  different  types  are  capable  of  explanation 
on  the  ground  that  certain  forms  have  advanced  farther  than 
oth^s  along  this  particular  line  of  evolution.  In  other  words, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  Haemosporidia  are  to  be  regarded 
as  comprising  various  parasites  which  represent  different  stages 
intermediate  between,  on  the  one  side,  a  Flagellate,  and  on  the 
other,  a  typical  chlamydosporc-forming  Ectosporan  parasite. 
While,  however,  it  is  easy  enough  sharply  to  separate  off  all 
Haemosporidia  from  other  Eetospora,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  define  their  limits  on  the  former  side.  Two  prindpal  criteria 
which  a  doubtful  haemal  parasite  might  very  wcH  be  required 
to  satisfy  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  Haemosporidian  rather 
than  a  Haemoflagellate  are  (a)  the  occurrence  of  schixogony 
during  the  "  corpuscular  "  phase  in  the  Vertebrate  host,  and  (b) 
the  formation  of  many  germs  ("  ^Mrozoites  ")  from  the  zygote; 
so  long  as  these  conditions  were  complied  with,  the  present 
writer,  at  all  evenU,  would  not  feel  be  was  coantenandng  any 
protozoological  heresy  in  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  a  Flagd- 
late  (perhaps  trypaniform)  phase  or  features  being  present  at 
some  period  or  other  in  the  life-cycle.^  To  render  this  artide 
complete,  however,  one  or  two  well-known  parasites,  hitherto 
refened  to  this  order,  must  also  be  mentioned,  which,  judged 
by  the  above  (arbitrary)  standard,  are,  it  may  be,  on  the  Haemo- 
flagdlate  side  of  the  dividing  line  (e.;.  HalUridium,  according  to 
Schaudinn). 

The  chief  characters  which  distinguish  the  Haemosporidia 
from  other  Eetospora  are  the  following.  They  are  invariably 
blood  parasites,  and  for  part  or  all  of  the  trophic  period  come  into 
intimate  relation  with  the  cellular  elements  in  the  blood.    There 

1  Compare,  for  example,  the  flagellated  sramiles  of  certain 
Cboddia,  which  point  unmittak^ly  to  a  Flagellate  ancestry. 


is  always  an  altemation  of  hosts  and  •€!  geneiatiaBS,  an  !»> 
vertebrate  bdng  the  definitive  bott,  in  which  sexual  cQnjttgatioa 
is  undergone  tad  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  one, 
a  Vertebrate  bdng  the  intermediate  or  secondary  one.  The 
zygote  or  sporont  is  at  first  capable  of  movement  and  known  ts 
an. ookinete.  No  resistant  spores  (chlamydospores)  are  formed, 
the  ultimate  ^rms  of  sporoaoites  always  being  free  in  the  oocyst 
and  not  endoaed  by.sporocjrsis. 

To  Sir  £.  Ray  Lankester  is  dae  the  honour  of  discovering 
the  first  Haemosporidian,  a  discovery  which  did  not  take  place 
until  after  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  Sporozoa  were  kooiro. 
In  i37x  this  author  described  the  parasite  of  the  frog,  which  he 
later  termed  Dfepamdimm  ronanan.  The  next  discovery  was 
the  great  and  far-reaching  one  of  Laveran,  who  in  1883  described 
all  the  characteristic  phases  of  the  malarial  parasite  which  are 
met  with  in  human  blood.  While  regarding  the  organism  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  I^vecan  did  not  at  mux  recognize  its  amnai 
and  Sporozoan  nature,  but  considered  it  rather  as  a  vegetable, 
and  termed  it  OsciUaria  malariae.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Trypaao* 
somes,  we  owe  to  Danilewsky  (1885*1889)  the  first  serioos 
attempts  to  study  the  comparative  anatomy  and  hfe-histoiy  of 
these  parasites,  from  a  zoological  point  of  view.  Danilev^y 
first  named  them  Haemosporidia,  and  distinguished  betwoea 
Haemocytmaa  and,  LeucocyUuoa,  To  the  brilliant  researches  d 
IL  Ross  and  Grassi  in  the  dosing  years  of  the  19th  century  is 
due  the  realization  of  the  essential  part  played  by  the  gnat  or 
mosquito  in  the  life-cyde  and  transmission  of  the  parasites; 
and  to  MacC^ium  betongs  the  credit  (rf  first  observing  the  tns 
sexual  conjugation,  in  the  case  of  a  Halteridium*  Since  theo, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Argutinsky  and  Schaudinn,  our  know^ 
ledge  of  the  malarial  parasites  has  steadily  increased.  Until 
quite  recently,  however,  very  little  was  known  about  the  Hmoo- 
sporidia  of  cold-blooded  Vertebrates ;  but  in  1903  Sie^  and 
Schaudinn  demonstrated  that  the  same  r&le  is  periomed  is 
their  case  by  a  leech  or  a  tick,  and  since  then  many  new  fonns 
have  been  described. 

The  Haemosporidia  are  widely  distributed  and  of  very  gcDenl 
occurrence  among  the  chid  dasses  of  Vertebrates.  Among  In* 
vertebrates  they  are  apparently  limited  to  blood-  ^^^^^ 
sucking  insects,  ticks  and  leeches.'  As  already  stated,  tmem 
the  universal  habitat  of  the  parasites  in  the  Vertebrate  Acmwt 
is  the  blood;  as  a  result,  of  course,  they  are  to  be  met  J^" 
with  in  the  capillaries  of  ptacdcally  ail  the  important 
organs^f  the  body;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  certaia 
phases  {e.g.  growing  trophosoites,  mature  gametocytes)  are  found 
in  the  peripheral  docolation,  othm  (<.f.  schizogonous  "  rosettes," 
young  gametocytes)  occur  in  the  internal  organs,  liver,  kidneys, 
&c,  where  the  drculalion  is  sluggish.  The  reUition  of  the  para> 
sites  to  the  blood-cells  varies  greatly.  Most  attack,  probably 
exdusivdy,  the  red  blood  coipusdes  (haematids);  a  few,  how- 
ever, sdect  the  leucocytes,  and  are  therefore  known  as  Leuoo- 
cytozoa.  In  the  case  of  Mammalian  and  Avian  forma  (malarial 
parasites)  Schaudinn  and  Argutinsky  have  shown  that  the 
trophic  and  schiaogonic  phases  are  not  really  endoglobular  but 
ch>sdy  attached  to  the  corpusde,  hollowing  out  a  depressioa 
or  space  into  which  they  nestle;  the  gametocytes,  on  the 
other  handt  ^re  actually  intercellular.  Forms  parasitic  in  odd* 
blooded  Vertebrates,  on  the  contrary,  are  aJways,  so  far  as  ia 
known,  endoglobular  when  m  rehition  with  the  oorpiisdes;  and 
the  same  is  apparently  the  case  with  the  Mammalian  parasite, 
PiroplasnuL  Although  in  no  instance  so  far  described  is  the 
parasite  actually  intranuclear  (as  certain  Cocddia  are),  in  one  or 
two  cases  (e.g.  Karyalysus  of  lizards  and  certain  species  of 
Haemagnganua)  it  reacta  markedly  upon  the  nudevs  and  sooa 
causes  its  disintegration.  While  many  Haemosporidia  {if 
malarial  parasites,  with  the  exception  of  Halteridium)  remain  is 
oomiexioB  with  the  same  cdrpusde  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  growth  and-  schizogony,  the  new  generation  of  merozdtes 
fint  bdng  set  free  from  the  broken-down  cell,  othen  (the  Haeno* 

'  A  possible  exception  is  a  doubtful  species  cH  Haemogregarina, 
which  has  been  described  from  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  of  aa 
Annelid. 
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gregaiiaes,  broadly  spealdiig.  and  ah^  BdUeridium)  leave 
one  corpittde  after  a  short  tisie,  wander  about  free  in  the 
ptuDia,  and  then  seek  out  another;  and  this  may  be  repeated 
until  the  parasite  is  ready  for  echiiogo&y,  which  generally  occurs 
in  the  corpuscle. 

As  in  the  case  of  Trypanosomes  (q.v.),  normally— that  is  to  say, 
when  in  an  accustomed,  tolerant  host,  and  under  natural  con- 
ditions— ^Haemosporidia  are  non^patliogemc  and  do  not  give 
rise  to  any  ill-effects  in  the  animals  harbouring  them.  When, 
however,  the  parasites  gain  an  entry  into  the  blood  of  man  or 
other  unadapted  animals,*  they  produce,  as  is  well  known, 
harmful  and  often  very  serious  effects.  There  are  three  recog- 
nized types  of  malarial  fever,  each  caused  by  a  distinct  form  and 
characterized  by  the  mode  of  manifestation.  Two,  the  so-called 
benign  fevers,  are  intermittent;  namely,  tertian  and  quartan 
fever,  in  which  the  fever  recurs  every  second  and  third  day 
respectively.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  schizogony  takes 
different  lengths  of  time  in  the  two  cases,  48  hours  in  fhe  one, 
72  in  the  other;  the  height  of  the  fever-period  coincides  with  the 
break-down  of  the  corpuscle  at  the  completion  of  the  process,  and 
the  liberation  of  great  numbers  of  merozoites  in  the  blood. 
The  third  t3rpe  is  the  dangerous  aestivo-autumnal  or  pernicious 
malaria,  in  whidi  the  fever  is  irregular  or  ointinuous  during  long 
periods. 

A  very  general  symptom  is  anaemia,  which  is  sometimes 
present  to  a  marked  extent,  when  it  may  lead  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. This  is  the  result  of  the  very  considerable  destruction  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  which  takes  place,  the  haemoglobin  of  which 
fs  absorbed  by  the  parasites  as  nutriment.  A  universal  feature 
connected  with  this  mode  ol  nutrition  is  the  production,  in  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  parasite,  of  a  brown  pigment,  termed  melanin ; 
thu  does  not  represent  reserve  material,  but  is  an  excreted  bye- 
product  derived  from  the  haemoglobin.  These  pigment-grains 
are  at  length  liberated  into  the  blood-stream  and  become  de- 
posited in  the  various  organs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  brain, 
causing  pronounced  pigmentation. 

Another  type  of  fever,  more  acute  and  more  generally  fatal,  is 
that  produced  by  forms  belonging  to  the  genus  Piroplasma,  \tk 
cattle,  dogs,  horses  and  other  dome<>tic  am'mals  in  diflerent 
regions  of  the  globe;  and  recently  Wilson  and  Chowning  have 
stated  that  the  "  spotted  fever  of  the  Rockies  "  is  a  human 
piroplasmosis  caused  by  P.  kominis.    The  disease  of  cattle  is 
known  variously  as  Texas-fever,  Tristeza,  Red-water,  Southern 
cattle-fever,  &c.    In  this  type  of  illness  the  endogenous  multipli- 
cation of  the  parasites  is  very  great  and  rapid,  and  brings  about 
an  enormous  diminution  in  the  number  of  healthy  red  blood 
corpuscles.    Their  sudden  destruction  results  in  the  liberation  of 
large  quantities  of  haemoglobin  in  the  plasma,  which  turns 
deep-red  in  colour;  and  hence  haemoglobinuria,  which  occurs 
only  rarely  in  malaria,  is  a  constant  tyvKptom  in  piroplasmosis. 

The  parasite  of  pernicious  malaria,  here  termed  Laverania 

matariae,  will  serve  very  well  as  a  type  of  the  general  lifc-cydc 

(fig.  I ).    Slight  differences  shown  by  the  other  malarial  parasites 

{PLismodium)  will  be  mentioned  in  passing,  but  the 

SnrlSmr    ****"  divergences  which  other  Uaemosporidian  types 

hiMtory,      exhibit  are  best  considered  separately.    With  the  bite 

of  an  infected  mosquito,  the  minute  sickle-Uke  sporo- 

z«>ites  are  injected  into  the  blood.    They  rapidly  penetrate  into 

the  blood  corpuscles,  in  which  they  appear  as  small  irregular, 

more  or  less  amoeboid  trophozoites.    A  vacuole  next  arises  in 

the  cytoplasm,  which  increases  greatly  in  size,  and  gives  rise  to 

the  well-known,  much  discussed  ring-form  of  the  parasite,  in 

which  it  resembles  a  signet-ring,  the  nucleus  forming  a  little 

thickening  to  one  side.    Some  authorities  {e.g.  Argutinsky)  have 

regarded  this  structure  as  being  really  a  greatly  distended 

vesicular  nucleus,  and,  to  a  large  exteot,  indeed,  an  artifact, 

resulting  from  imperfect  fixation;  but  Schaudinn  considers  it  is 

a  true  vacuole,  and  explains  it  00  the  ground  of  tho  rapid  nutrition 

>  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  biotoeical  relations  between 
parasites  and  their  hosts,  and  Che  penalty  Man  pays  for  his  roving 


and  growth,  later  on  this  vacuole  disappears,  and  the  grains 
of  pigment  make  their  appearance.  The  trophozoite  is  now 
krga  and  full-grown,  and  has  become  rounded  and  ready  for 
sdiizogony.  The  nucleus  of  the  schizont  divides  several  times 
(more  or  less  directly,  by  simple  or  multiple  fission)  to  form  a 
number  of  daughter-nuclei,  which  take  up  a  regular  position 
near  the  periphery.  Around  these  the  cytoplasm  becomes  seg- 
mented, giving  rise  to  the  well-known  corps  en  rosace.  Eventu- 
ally the  merosoites,  ia  the  form  of  little  round  uninuclear  bodies, 
arc  liberated  from  the  now  broken-down  corpuscle,  leaving  behind 
a  certain  amount  of  residual  cytoplasm  containing  the  pigment 
grains.  Besides  the  difference  in  the  time  taken  by  the  complete 
I  process  of  schizogony  in  the  various  species  (sec  above),  there  are 
distinctions  in  the  composition  of  the  rosettes.  Thus,  in  Late- 
rania^  the  number  of  merozoites  formed  is  very  variaUe;  in 
Plaspiodium  vivQx  (the  tertian  parasite)  there  are  only  few  (9  to  1 2) 
merozoites,  but  in  P.  malariae  (the  quartan  form)  they  are  more 
numerous,  from  %2  to  24.  The  liberated  merozoites  proceed  to 
infect  fresh  blood  corpuscles  and  a  new  endogenous  cycle  is 
started. 

After  asexual  maltiplicatio0  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  sexual 
forms  become  developed.  According  to  Schaudinn,  the  stimulus 
which  determines  the  production  of  gametocytes  instead  of 
schizonts  is  the  reaction  of  the  host  (at  the  height  of  a 
fever  period)  upon  the  parasites.  A  young  trophozoite  which 
is  becoming  a  gametocyte  is  distinguished  from  one  which 
gives  rise  to  a  schizont  by  its  much  slower  rate  of  growth, 
apd  the  absence  of  any  vacuoles  in  its  cytoplasm.  The 
gametocytes  themselves  are  characterized  by  their  peculiar 
shape,  like  that  of  a  sausage,  whence  they  are  very  generally 
known  as  "  crescents."  Male  and  female  gametocytes  are 
distinguished  (roughly)  by  the  arrangement  of  the  pigment- 
grains;  in  the  former,  they  are  fairly  evenly  scattered  throughout 
the  cytoplasm,  but  in  the  megagamctocytes  the  pigment  tends 
to  be  aggregated  centrally,  around  the  nucleus.  As  they  become 
full-grown  and  mature,  however,  the  gametocytes  lose  their 
crescentic  form  and  assume  that  of  an  oval,  and  finally  of  a 
sphere.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  set  free  from  the  remains 
of  the  blood  corpuscle.  The  spherical  stage  is  practically  the 
limit  of  development  in  the  Vertebrate  host,aIthough,  sometimes, 
the  nucleus  of  the  microgametocyte  may  proceed  to  division. 
The  "  crescents "  of  the  pernicious  parasite  afford  a  very 
important  diagnostic  difference  from  the  gametocytes  of  both 
species  of  Plasmodium,  which  have  the  ordinary,  rounded  shape 
of  the  schizonts.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  points  such  as  their 
slower  growth,  their  less  amoeboid  character,  and  their  size 
furnish  the  means  of  distinction. 

When  a  gnat  or  mosquito  sucks  blood,  all  phases  of  the  parasite 
in  the  peripheral  circulation  at  that  point  may  succeed  in  passing 
into  the  insect.  If  this  occurs  all  trophic  and  schizogonic 
phatses  are  forthwith  digested,  and  the  survival  of  the  sexual 
phases  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  insect  is  a  gnat  or 
mosquito.  Only  in  the  latter  case  can  further  development  of 
the  gametocytes  go  on ;  in  other  words,  only  the  genus  Anopheles, 
and  not  the-genus  Culex,  furnishes  specific  hosts  for  the  malarial 
parasites.  This  is  a  biological  fact  of  considerable  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  prophylactic  measures  against  nudaria. 
In  the  stomach  of  an  Anopheles^  the  gametocytes  quickly 
proceed  to  gamete-formation.  The  nucleus  of  the  microgameto- 
cyte divides  up,  and  the  daughter-nuclei  pass  to  the  periphery. 
I1ie  surface  of  the  body  grows  out  into  long,  whip-like  processes, 
of  which  there  are  usually  6  to  8  (probably  the  typical  number 
is  8);  each  is  very  motile,  in  this  respect  strongly  resembling 
a  ffagellum.-  This  phase  niAy  also  develop  in  <kawn  blood, 
which  has,  of  course,  become  suddenly  cooled  by  the  exposure; 
and  it  seems  evident  that  it  is  the  change  in  temperature,  from 
the  warm  to  the  cold-blooded  host,  which  brings  about  the 
development  of  the  actual  sexual  elements.  Earlier  observers 
regarded  the  phase  just  described  as  representing  another 
parasite  altogether,  of  a  Flagellate  nature-^whence  the  weU- 
prc,nensitic9;thereadershouldseei:attketter'sartklisinthe««art«rfy  tnown  Urm,  Potymitus-fotm;  znd  even  more  recent  workers, 
Rjtview,  July  1904.  *  such  as  Labbi  who  connected  it  with  the  malarial  pansite^ 
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hngt  nvBiber  of  ilender,  digktly  tickle-sheped  ferms  or  spoio- 
aoites  ("  blasts,"  **  zoids/'  &c.)  are  formed.  Each  oocyst  may 
contain  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  spozozoites. 

When  the  spofogoi\y  (which  lasts  about  10  days)  is  completed, 
the  oocyst  ruptures  and  the  sporocoites  are  set  fxte  into  the 
body-cavity,  leaving  behind  a  large  quantity  of  residual  cyto- 
plasm, including  pigment  grains,  9k,  The  sporocoitea  are 
carried  about  by  the  blood-stream;  ultimately,  however, 
apparently  by  virtue  of  some  chemotactic  attraction,  they 
practically  all  collect  in  the  salivary  glands,  filling  the  secretory 
cells  and  also  invading  the  ducts.  When  the  mosquito  next 
bites  a  man,  numbers  of  them  are  injected,  together  with  the 
minute  drop  of  saliva,  into  his  blood,  where  th^  begin  a  fresh 
endogenous  cycle. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  with  regard  to  the  life-history 
that  need  be  mentioned.  With  the  lapse  of  time  all  trophic  and 
schizogonic  (asexual)  phases  of  the  parasite  in  the  blood  die  ofi. 
But  it  has  long  been  known  that  malarial  patients,  apparently 
quite  cured,  may  suddenly  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  again, 
without  having  incurred  a  fresh  infection.  Schaudinn  has 
investigated  the  cause  of  this  recurrence,  and  finds  that  it  is 
due  to  the  power  of  the  megagaraetocytes,  which  are  very 
resistant  and  long-lived,  to  undergo  a  kind  of  parthenogenesis 
under  favourable  conditions  and  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  asexual 
schizonts,  which  in  turn  can  repopulate  the  host  with  all  the  other 
phases.  Microgametocytes,  on  the  other  hand,  die  off  in  time 
if  they  cannot  pass  into  a  mosquito. 

Various  types  of  form  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Haemo- 
sporidia.  In  one,  characteristic  of  most  (though  not  of  absolutely 
all^  parasites  of  warm-blooded  Vertebrates,  the  tropho- 
^^Jf"**  zones  are  of  irreguUr  amoeboid  shape;  hence  this  section 
rlf^**^  is  generally  known  as  the  Haemamoehidae.  In  another 
^!S!j5!I.  tyP^'  characteristic  of  the  parasites  of  cold-blooded 
]^\^fMgi  Vertebrates,  the  body  possesses  a  definite,  vermiform,  i.*. 
^^^J^J^  gregariniform  shape,  which  is  retained  during  the  Intra- 
Juiowa.  corf)U8Cular  as  well  as  during  the  free  condition;  this 
section  comprises  the  Haemof^etsrinidM,  Allied  to  this 
latter  type  of  form  are  the  trophozoites  oiF  Piroplasmat  which  are 
normally  pear-shaped ;  they  diner,  however,  in  being  very  minute, 
and.  moreover,  exhibit  considerable  polymorphism,  rod-like  (so- 
called  bacillary)  and  ring-forms  being  of  common  occurrence.  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  in  a  certain  species  of  Haemogreiorina  (fig.  3) 


bodiesi  SdialMiiaA  w«a  the  first  to  mtioe  this  tJuuscier.  in  Pin-' 
(Usmo  t^MUm  and  his  observation  has  since  boea  confirmed  by  LCttie.' 
Moreover. ,  Brsmpt  has  also  noticed  nuclear  dimorphism  in  the 
ookinete  of  a  spscies  of  UatmovtMinna  in  a  leech  (as  she  Inverte- 
brate host)— «  aighly  imponaat  ooservatioa. 

As  <fegsids  the  Ufe-hwtory.  the  endogenous  (schizogonous)  cycle 
is  known  in  many^  cases.  Sometimes  schizogony  takes  the  primitive 
form  of  simple  binary  (probably)  toocitudiBal  fission:  this  is  the 
case  in  PiropUuma  (fig.  4)  and  siao  in  aatmo^ewrina  otfemtfM  just 
referred  to.  From  tms  result  the  pairs  of  uKfividuahi  ("  twins  ") 
so  often  found  in  the  corpuscles.  In  addition,  however,  at  any  rate 
in  PiropUuma^  k  is  nrobable  that  multiple  division  (more  alked  to 
ordinary  schizogony}  also  takes  place;  such  is  the  esse,  according 
to  Laveran,  in  P.  tqtti,  and  the  occurrence  at  times  of  four  parasites 
in  a  corpuscle,  acranged  io  a  cruciform,  manner,  is  most  likely  to  he- 
thus  eiq>laioed.    Labb6  has  described  schizogonv  in  UoUihdmm 


From  LaakealCT's  TrtatUt  m  Zvchgy. 

Fig.  4. — Development  and  schizogonv  of  Pirofdasma  higeminum 
the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  ox.    (After  Laveran  and  Nicolle.) 
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g.  k»  if  j, 
'ibandi. 


Various  forms  of  the 
twin  parasite. 

Doubly  infected  cor- 
puscles. 


d.  e  f 

Fmn  Lukkoter's  Trtdite  m  ZooUfy. 

Fig.  3. — Haemogreiarina  bigemina,  Laveran.  from  the  blood  of  Mcnnies. 
(After  Laveran,  magnified  about  1800  diameters.) 
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b. 


The  form  of  the  parasite 
found  free  in  the  blood- 
plasma. 

Parasite  within  a  blood-cor- 
pu^le.  preparing  for  division ; 
the  nucleus  has  already 
divided. 

The  parasite  has  divided  into 
two    rounded    corpuscles. 


of 
in 


which  assume,  the  form 
the  free  parasite,  as  seen 
d,  e  and  /. 

N,  Nucleus  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscle. 

N,  Nucleus  of  the  parasite.  The 
outline  of  the  blood<orpuscle 
is  indicated  by  a  thick  black 
line. 


the  young  trophozoites  markedly  resemble  Piroplasmd  in  their 
pyriform  appearance;  and  a  further  point  of  agreement  between  the 
two  forms  is  mentioned  below.  Lastly  there  is  the  Avian  genus 
HdUeridium,  the  trophozoites  of  which  are  characteristically  bean- 
shaped  or  reniform.  True  Haemogregarines  also  difter  in  other  slight 
points  from  "  Haeraamocbae."  Thus  the  young  end(Mk)bular  tropho- 
zoite does  not  exhibit  a  ring  (vacuolar)  phase;  and  the  cytoplasm 
never  contains,  at  any  period,  the  characteristic  melanin  pigment 
above  noted.  In  some  species  of  Haemogregarina  the  parasite,  while 
intmcprpuscular,  becomes  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane. 
the  cytocyst;  on  entering  u|>on  an  active,  "free"  period,  the 
cytocyst  is  ruptured  and  left  behind  with  the  remains  of  the  corpuscle. 
A  very  interesting  cytological  feature  is  the  occurrence,  in  one  or 
two  Haemosporidiai  of  nuclear  dimorphism,  (.s*  of  a  lareer  and 
smaller  chromatic  body,  probably  comparable  to  the  trophic  and 
kioetk  nuclei  of  a  Trypanosome,  or  of  the  "  Leishaum-Donovan  " 


o.  Youngest    form. 

6,  Slightly  oMer. 

candd,  IKvision  of  the  nucleus, 
eand/.  Division  of  the  body  of 
the  parasite. 

danikwskyi  as  taking  place  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner ;  the  parasite . 
becomes  much  drawn-out  and  haltcr-like.  and  the  actual  division  is 
restricted  to  its  two  ends,  two  clumps  01  merozoites  being  formed, 
at  first  connected  by  a  narrow  strand  of  unused  cytoplasm,  which 
subsequently  disappears.  Some  doubt,  however,  attaches  to  this 
account,  as  no  one  else  appears  to  have  seen  the  process.  For  the 
rest,  schizogony  takes  place  more  or  less  in  the  customary  way, 
allowing  for  variations  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  merozoites. 
It  remains  to  be  noted  that  in  Karyolystu  lacertarum,  according  to 
Labb6.  two  kinds  of  achizont  are  dim^eloped,  which  give  rise,  respec- 
tively, to  micromerozoites  and  megamerozoites,  in  either  case 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  cytocyst.  Thu  probably  corresponds  to 
an  early  sexual  differentiation  (such  as  is  found  among  certain 
Coccidia  (9.V.),  the  micromerozoites  producing  eventually  micro- 
gametocytes, the  others  mcgagametocytes. 

It  has  now  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  sexual 
(exogenous)  part  of  the  Ulc-cycle  of  all  the  JJaetnamocbidae  takes 
place  in  an  Invertebrate  (Insectan)  host,  and  is  fundamentally 
similar  to  that  above  described  in  those  cases  where  it, has 
been  followed.  In  contradistinction  to  the  malarial  parasites, 
thb  host,  in  the  Avian  forms  {Haemoproleus  and  HaJUeridium^? 
u  a  species  of  Cvkx  and  not  of  AnopkeUs;  in  other  words, 
gamcte-iformation.  conjugation  and, subsequent  sporozolte- 
tormation  in  these  cases  will  only  go  on  in  the  former.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Haemogregarines,  it  was 
thought  untU  quite  lately  that  the  entire  lifc-nistory,  including 
conjugation  and  sporogony,  went  on  in  thu  Vertebrate  host; 
andf  only  in  1902  Kintze  described  what  purported  to  be  the 
complete  Ufe-history  of  LankesUrella  iDrepanidium)  ranarum 
undergone  in  the  frog.  This  view  was  rendered  obsolete  by. 
the  work  of  Siegel  and  Schaudinn,  who  demonstrated  the 
occurrence  of  an  alternation  of  hosts  and  of  generations 
in  the  case  of  Haemogregarina  supanovi,  parasitic  in  a 
tortoise,  and  in  Koryolysits  iacertarum;  the  Invertebrate 
hosts,  in  which,  in  both  cases,  the  sp:ual  process  b  undergone, 
being  respectively  a  Icoch  {Placobdelia)  and  a  tick  {Ixodes).  With 
this  discovery  the  main  distinction  (as  supposed)  between  the 
Haemosporidia  of  warm  and  of  cold-blooded  Vertebrates  vanished. 
It  was  further  acknowledged  by  Schaudinn  (under  whom  Hintze 

*  This  does  away  with  one  of  the  principal  reasons  on  account  of 
which  some  authorities  consider  Piroplasma  (Leukmania)  donovani 
as  quite  distinct  from  other  Piroplasmata  (see  Try  rANOSOMEs). 

Mt  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  species  of  IlaUeridium  (H. 
[rrypamnnorpka]  noctuae)  is  said  to  have  well-marked  trypaniform 
phases  in  its  life-cycle;  these  are  preferably  considered  undtx 
TrypanoBomes  (g.s.j,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  repetition,  are  only 
thus  alluded  to  here.  Whether  H.  daniUwskyi  also  becomes  trypani- 
form in  certain  phases,  and  how  far  it  really  agrees  with  the  cntcrja 
of  a  Haemosporidian  above  postulated,  arc  matters  which  arc  not 
yet  <^nitely  known. 
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had  woilnd)  that  the  latter  had  been  misled  by  Coeddkn  eysta  and 
spores,  which  he  took  for  chose  of  LsnktsUrwa,  The  gamecogony 
aiid  sporogony  of  Hasmogregiorma  supamni  in  the  teech  agree  in 
essential  particulars  with  the  process  above  described.  The  micro- 
gametes  are  extremely  minute,  and  the  sporocoites,  which  are 
devebped  in  the  salivary  glands,  where  the  motile  ookinetes  finally 
come  to  rest,  are  extremely  "  spirochaetiform  "-^the  full 
significance  of  this  latter  fact  being,  perhaps^  not 
appreciated. 

Christophers  recently  described  some  remarkable 
phases  which  he  reKartfed  as  belonging  to  the  cycle  of 
Haemoireittrina  gttbiUi  (one  of  ttie  tjew  Mammsdian 
Hacmogregarines  known)  in  a  louse  {HatmatopinuM). 
lit  a  private  communication,  however,  the  author 
states  that  he  has  probably  mistaken  phases  in  the 
development  of  an  ordinairy  gregarine  parasite  in 
the  louse  for  part  of  the  life-cycle  of  this  Haemo- 
grunrine. 

tlie  Mammalian  paradte  PiropUisma  is  the  one  aibout 
whose  Hfe-histonf  our  knowledge  is  most  vague. 
Besides  the  typical  and  generally  occurring  forms, 
others  have  also  been  observed  in  the  bloodf,  but  it 
b  doubtful  how  far  these  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
normal;  for  instance,  Bowhill  and^Le  Doux  have 
described,  in  various  species*  a  phase  ia  which  a  k>ng, 
slender  pseudopodial-tike  outgrowth  is  present,  witl^  a 
swelling    at  tnc  distal  end.    It   is,   moreover,  quite 


have  been  menttoned  above.  Some  Mithonkm  would 
Laoerania  in  the  genus  Plasmodium,  as  differing  only  spedficaDy 
from  the  other  two  forms.  It  has,  moreover,  been  saggcstod  by 
Sergent  that  all  three  arc  merely  different  phases  of  the  same  parasite, 
predominating  at  different  seasons;  this  idea  cannot  be  regarded, 
however,  as  is  any  way  proved  so  far.    From  what  is  known  of  tbe 


c  d.  e  f 

FroQ  Linkoter's  Tttaiitt  am  tetiotj. 

Fig.  5. — HoemoproUus  danUewskyi,  Kruse  (parasite  of  various  birds).    X  about 
1 300.   a,  h,  c  and  /  from  the  chaffinch ;  d  and  e  from  the  lark.    (After  Labbi) 


a,  Young  trophozoite  in  a  blood- 
corpuscle. 

h  and  c.  Older  trophozoite. 

d  and  e,  Sporuiation. 

d.  Precocious  sporuiation  with  few 
mcrosoites. 

«,      Sporuiation    of    a    full-grown 


schizont,  with  numerous  tuex> 

coitea. 

Gametocyte. 

Nucleus  of  btood-corpusde. 
Nucleus  of  parasite. 
Pigment. 
Merosoites. 


r.pt  Residual  protoplaam. 


uucertain  which  are  the  sexual  forms,  comparable  to 

gametocytcs.     Ooflein  regards  large  pear-shaped  forms  as  such    morphology  and  mode  of  manifestation  of  these  forms,  the  differences 

(megagametocytcs?),   which   become    spherical    when 


„    .  --    maturing; 

and  IsTocard  and  Motas  have  figured  amoeboid,  irregular  forms, 
with  the  nucleus  fragmented  and  possessing  flagella-liKc  processes 
(possibly  microgamctcs  ?).  The  Invertebrate  host  is  well  known  to 
be,  in  the  case  of  all  species,  a  tick;  thus  bovine  piroplasmosis 
(P.  bieeminum)  in  Amenca  is  conveyed  by  Kkipiupkaius  annulatus 
(BoomUus  bovis),  canine  piroplasmosis  {P.  canis)  in  South  Africa 
by  ^aemaphysalis  Uachi  _  (and  perhaps  Dermacentor  rtlkvlaius), 
and  so  on.  The  manner  in  which  the  infection  is  transmitted  by 
the  tick  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  {e.g.  P.  bieeminum  and  P. 
canis)  only  the  generation  subsequent  to  that  which  receives  the 
infection  (by  feeding  on  an  infected  ox)  can  transmit  it  back  again 
to  another  ox;  in  other  words,  true  hereditary  infection  of  the  ova 
in  the  mother-tick  is  found  to  occur.  The  actual  period  in  the  life  of 
the  daughter-tick  at  which  it  can  convey  the  infection  apparently 
varies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  East  African  coast-fever, 
Thetler  found  that  hereditary  infection  does  not  occur,  the  same 
generation  transmitting  the  parasite  {P.  parvum)  at  different  periods 
of  life.  Little  is  certainlv  known  regarding  the  phases  of  the  parasite 
which  are  passed  through  in  the  tick.  Ltgnidres  has  obsierv'ca  a  kind 
of  multiple  fission  in  the  stomach,  several  very  minute  bodies, 
consisting  mostly  of  chromatin,  being  formed,  which  may  serve  for 
endogenous  reproduction.  Koch  has  published  an  account  of  certain 
curious  forms  of  P.  bigeminum,  in  which  the  body  is  produced  into 
many  stiff,  ray-like  processes,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  star; 
according  to  him  fusion  of  such  foniis  takes  place,  and  the  resulting 
xygote  becomes  rounded,  perhaps  transitional  to  the  pear-shaped 
forms. 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  Haemosporidia  are 
in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  For  an  account  of  the  various  systems 
Ctttrtff^n-  ^"^  modifications  hitherto  adopted,  the  article  of  Minchin 
^„^  (sec  under  Sporozoa  :  Bibliography),  should  be  consulted. 

With  the  realization  that  the  Tifc-hit>tory  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Haemamoebae "  and  the  Haemogregarines  is  fundamentally 
similar  in  type,  the  chief  reason  for  grouping  them  as  distinct  sub- 
orders has  disappeared.  It  is  most  convenient  to  regard  them  as 
separate,  but  closely  allied  families,  the  Plasmodidae  ("  Haem- 
amoebidae  ")  and  the  Haemogregarinidae.  The  Piroplasmala,  on  the 
other  hand,  constitute  another  family,  which  is  better  placed  in  a 
distinct  section  or  sub-order.  In  addition  there  arc,  as  already 
noted,  two  or  three  genera  whose  systematic  position  must  be  con- 
sidered as  quite  uncertain.  One  is  the  well-known  Halteridium  of 
Labb^,  parasitic  in  various  birds;  the  type-spccics  is  H.  dnnilewskyi 
(Gr.  and  Fel.).  Another  is  the  much-debated  parasite  of  white 
blood-corpuscles  (leucocytes),  originally  described  in  birds  by 
Danilewsxy  under  the  name  of  Leucocytotoan,  a  form  of  which  has 
been  recently  observed  in  Mammals. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  members  of  the  above-mentioned  families 
may  be  enumerated. 

Fam.  Plasmodidae  ("  Haemamoebidae  "). 

Genus  Laverania,  Gr.  and  Fel.  (syn.  Haemantoenas,  Ross),  for  L. 
malariae,  Gr.  and  Fel.  (synn.  L.  s.  Plasmodium,  s.  "  Ifaemamoeba,'* 
&c.,  praecox  s.  immaculaium,  &c.),  the  parasite  of  pernicious  malaria. 
Genus  Plasmodium,  March,  and  Celli  (syn.  "  Haemamoeba  ")  for 
P.  vioax  and  P.  malariae,  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasite,  respec- 
tively. There  is  also  a  form  known  in  apes,  P.  kocki.  C^niis  Haemo- 
proteus,  Kruse  (syn.  ProUosoma),  for  H,  danilcwskyi  (syn.  Proleosoma 
trassi,  Plasmodium  praecox,  &c.),  parasitic  in  numerous  birds. 
Recently,  another  form  has  been  described,  from  reptiles,  Which 
Castellani  and  Willey  have  termed  HaemoeyHidium  simondi. 

Remarks. — ^The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  malarial  paraaitcs 


between  Laverania  and  the  two  species  of  Plasmodium  are  comider* 
ably  more  pronounced  than  those  between  P.  vioax  and  P.  malariu; 
if.  the  latter  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct  species,  the  fint-naned 
is  probably  generically  distinct.  Ltthe,  it  may  be  noted,  in  his  receot 
comprehensive  account  of  the  Haematozoa,  also  takes  this  viev. 
Lastly,  whatever  be  the  correct  solution  of  the  above  probloB, 
there  is  certainly  hot  sufficient  justification  for  including  the  .^vias 

§cnus  Haemoproteus,  as  also  only  a  species  of  Plasmodium,  which  is 
one  by  some.    Its  different  Vertebrate  habitat,  and  also  the  (act 
that  its  Insectan  definitive  host  is  Ctdex  and  not  Anophdes,  differ* 
entiate  it  sharply  from  Laverania  and  Plasmodium, 
Fam.  Haemogregarinidae.— The  different  genera  are  characteriied 


a. 


f.  t'  h. 

FVom  Laakesicr's  TrwaHu  vm  Z^tlagy. 

Fig.  6. — Haemogregarina  stepanooi,  Danilewsky  (par.  Emys  awl 
Cisiitdo),  phases  of  the  schizogony,  {a-e  and  j  after  Laveran:  j-i 
after  Bdrner.)    Xiooo  to  t300  diameters. 

which  the  parasite  grows 
into  the  U-shaped  Haeoo- 
grcsarine  without  increase  of 
body-mass. 

j,  Commencement  of  sponila- 
tion;  the  nucleus  has  aivtded 
into  eieht  itudei,  and  the 
body  01  the  parasite  ia 
beginning  to  di^e  up  iato 
as  many  merozoites  within  a 
blood -corpuscle. 

N,  Nucleus  of  the  bk)od-<W' 
puscle. 

M,  Nucleus  of  the  pamnte. 


b, 
c. 


Blood<orpiscle  with  young 
tr6phozoftte. 
Older  trophozoite. 

Full-grown  trophozoite,  ready 

to  leave  the  corpuscle, 
d  and  «,  Trophozoites  free  in  the 

blood-plasma,  showing 

changes  of  form. 
/-I,  Trophozoites,  still  within  the 

blood-corpuscle  (not  drawn), 

showing  tne  structure  of  the 

nucleus,  the  coarse  chroma- 

toid  granules  in  the  proto- 
plasm and  the  manner  in 

chiefly  by  their  size  relative  to  the  b)ood<Ofpuscles,  and  their  dis> 
position  in  the  latter.  Here,  again,  it  has  been  suggested  to  unite 
the  various  types  all  in  one  genus,  Haemogregarina,  but  this  seems  at 
least  premature  when  it  is  remembered  how  little  is  known  in  most 
cases  of  the  life-<;ycle,  which  may  prove  to  exhibit  imporant 
divergence*. 
Genus  uaomogteiorina,  Danitewsky  (syn.  DanUemskyat  LaJbbS). 
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The  body  of  the  paruite  cxcsawk  die  bkiQd<or|iiMcle  ia  length.' 
wben  adutt.  and  is  bent  upon  itself,  like  a  IJ.  A  very  great  number 
of  species  are  known,  mostly  from  reptiles  and  fishes;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  H,  sUpcnam  (fig.  6),  from  Emys  and  Cistwi^,, 
wfaote  8e]niai<ycle  in  a  leech  has  nsen  worked  out  by  Siegd  (see 
above),  H,  dtiagei,  from  JUja,  U.  bigemuia.  from  blennica.  and  H. 
simondi,  from  soles.  Recently  one  or  tvio  Manunalian  forms  have 
been  observed.  H.  gerbilii,  from  an  Indian  rat  (Cnbiiius),  and  //. 
jaetdi,  from  the  jeiboa.. 

GepuA  LankeOtreOa,  Labb^  (syn.  Drepamiduimj  Lankestcr).  The 
parasite  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  corpuscle. 
JL  ranarum  from  Rana  is  the  type-species;  another,  recently  described 
by  Fantham,  is  L.  trilonis,  from  the  newt. 

Genus  Karydysus,  LabM.  The  parasite  does  not  exceed  the  oor- 
p«acle  in  le^n;  the  forms  included  in  this  genus,  moreover. 


From  lAnkotcr's  TWoftM  n  totlagy' 

Fic.  7. — Karyolysus  laurtarum  (DaniL),  in  the  blood-corpuscles  of 
Lacerta  muralis,  showing  the  efifccts  of  the  parasite  upon  the  nucleus 
of  the  corpuscle.  In  c  and  d  the  nucleus  is  broken  up.  N.  Nucleus 
of  the  corpuscle;  n,  nucleus  of  the  parasite,  icen  as  a  number  of 
niaaaes  of  chromatin,  not  enckned  by  a  distinct  membrane.  (After 
Marceau.) 

although  not  actually  intranuclear,  have  a  marked  karyolytic  and 
disThtegrating  action  upon  the  nucleus  of  the  corpuscle.  The  type- 
species  is  the  well-known  K.  lacertarum,  of  lizards;  another  is  K. 
(tfoMMgrrfaniMi)  vipeHni^  from  TropidomoHis, 

In  the  section  of  the  PiroplosnuUa  there  is  only  the  ffcnus  Piro- 
tlasmOf  Patton  (synn.  Babesia,  Starcovici,  Pyrosoma.^ndth  and 
Kilbome),  the  princi^l  species  of  which  are  as  follows:  P.  bi- 
gnminum,  the  cause  of  Texas  cattle-fever,  tick-fever  (Rinder-maiaria) 
of  South  Africa,  and  P.  btms,  causing  haemoglobinnria  of  cattle  in 
Southern  Europe;  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  two 
arc  really  distinct;  P.  cants,  P.  avis  and  P,  egui  associated,  respec- 
tively, with  those  animals.  Lately,  a  very  small  form,  P.  panum, 
has  been  described  by  Theiler  in  Rhodcaa.  which  causes  East- 
African  coast-fever;  and  another,  P.  mufis,  has  been  observed  in 
white  rats  by  Fantham. 

BiBLiocaAPHV. — (The  older  literature  is  enumerated  in  most 
treatises  on  Sporozoa — see  bibliography   under  ^porozoa).     P. 


(1905).  I.  PP-  988  ana  '°7®i  ^.  Berestneff,  "  t)bcr  cincn  neuen 
Blutparastten  acr  indischcn  Frfische,"  Arek.  ProHslenk.  3,  p.  343, 
pL  8  (1903);  '*  Cber  das  '  Leueocytawoan '  datulemkyi,"  op.  cU.  3. 
p.  376,  pi.  15  (IQ04);  A.  Billet.  ''^Contribution  i  I'etude  du  palu- 
disme  et  de  son  h^matosoaire  en  Alg6rie,"  Ann.  Inst.J*asteur,  16, 
p.  186  (1902) ;  (Notes  on  various  Haemogrei^arincs),  C.  R.  Soc.  Biol. 


T.  BowfaiU,  "  Equine  jpiroplasmosis,"  &c..  /.  //>£.  5>  P-  7t  P^s*  1-3 

(1905);  Bovhill  and  C.  le  Doux.  "  Contribution  to  the  Study  of 

Piroptatmosis  canis,'  "  op,  cit.  4,  p.  217,  pl-  "  (1904):  E.  Brumpt 


a9,  p.  a57,  17  figs.  (1905):  "  Piroptasma  tmhs,**  &c.,  Q.  J.  Micr, 


wkkefung  von  LankesUrefUx  minifna,"  Zool.  Jahrb.  Anat.  15,  p.  i^x 
pl.  36  (1003):  S.  James.  "  On  a  Parasite  found  in  the  White  Blood- 
Corpuscles  of  Dogs."  Set.  Mem.  India,  14.  la  pp.  1  pl.  (1905): 
R.   Koch,   "  Voriaufige    Mittciluneen   Qber   die   Erecbnisse  eincr 


FoTBchungsreise  nach  Ostafrika."  DeiUsck.  med.  Wochenschr,,  1905, 
p.  1865,  24  figs.;  A.  Labb6.  "  Recherches  sur  les  parasites  endo- 
globuhires  du  sang  dcs  vert6br6s."  Arck.  xed.  exp.  (\)  il.  p.  M. 
10  pis.  (1894);  A:  Laveran.  "  Sur  quelques  hdmogregarincs  dcs 

Sihidiens."  C.  R.  Ac.  Set.  135,  p.  1036,  13  figs.  (1002);  "Sur  une 
aemamoeba  d'une  mdsanee  XParus  major)"  C.  R.  Soc.  Bioi.  54, 
p.  1131.  10  figs.  (1902);  "  5ur  la  piroplasmosc  bovine  bacilliforme. ' 
C.  R.  Ac.  Set.  138.  p.  648.  18  figs.  (1903):  "  Contribution  k  I'fitude 
de  Hamamaeba  tiemanni"  C.  R,  Soc.  Biol.  55.  p.  6ao,  7  figs.  (1903) : 


"  Sur  une  hteuw^garioe  des  gerboises, 


9  figs.  (1905);  J^  different  H 
PP-  »75.  '70.  with  figs.  (1905): 
tion.    Bulk  Inst.  Pasteur,  3,  p. 


(arioe  des  gerboises,"  C  IL  Ae^Sd.  141,  p.  399, 
different  Haemogregarines)  C.  R.  Soc.  Bud.  $9, 
•^  '  '"05) :  "  Haeraocytozoa.  Essai  de  classifica- 
3,  p.  809  (1905):  Laveran  and  P.  Mesnil. 
"  Sur  les  h^roatoioaires  des  poisaons  marins,"  C  R  Ac.  Sci.  135. 
p.  567  (1902);  "Sur  quelques  protozoaires  parasites  d'une  tortue 
d'/^e,"  tx.  p.  609,  14  figs,  (1902);  Laveran  and  Ntere,  "Sur  un 
protozoaire  parasite  de  Hyalomma  aegyJttinM"  C  R  Soc.  Biol.  58, 
p.  964,  6  figs.  (iQos);  (for  various  caBier  papers  by  these  authoia, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  Cl^  Ac,  Sci.  and  C.  R,  Soc.  Biol. 
for  previous  years);  C.  Lebaillv  (On  Piscine  Haemogregarines) 
C.  R.  Ac.  Sci,  139,  p.  576  (1904),  and  C.  R.  Soc.  Bid.  59,  p.  304 
(1905);  J-  Lignieres,  "Sur  la  'Tristcza,'"  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  15. 
p.  131,  pl.  6  (1901);  "La  Piroplaamose  bovine;  nouvclles  re- 
cherches,''  Ac,  iirdb.  paraaiL  7.  p.  398.  pl.  4  (1903);  M.  LQhe.  "Die 
ira  Blute  schmarotzenden  Protoeoen,  in  Mcnse's  Handbuch  dor 
Tropenkrankheiten  (Leiozig.  1906),  3,  i ;  F.  Marceau,  "  Note  sur  le 
Karyolysus  lacertarum.  Arch,  parantol.  4,  p.  135,  4$  figs.  (1901); 
W.  MacCallum,  "  On  the  Haematozoan  Infection  of  Birds,"  J.  Exp. 


various  Reptilian  Haeroogregannes).  u  R.  Soc.  Biol.  56,  pp.  330, 
608  and  913,  with  figs.  (1904);  Nicolle  and  C.  Comte,  "  Sur  le  rdle 


.  .  .  de  Hyalomma  .  .  .  dans  I'lnfection  h^ogr6earinienne, 
ciL  58.  p.  IC43  (1909);  Norcard  and  Motas,  "  Contribution  A  I'^i 
de  la  ptroplasmoee  canine,"  Ann,  InsL  Pastettr,  16,  d.  256,  pis.  5 
and  6  (1903);  G.  Nuttall  and  G.  Graham-Smith,  Canine  piro- 
plasmosis."  /.  Hygiene,  p.  337,  pl.  9  (1905) ;  F.  Schaudinn,  **  Dcr 
Generetranswechsel  der  Cocddien  una  H&mosporidien,"  Zool. 
Certlrbt.  6,  p.  675  (1899);  "Scudien  fiber  kraakbeitserregende 
Protozoen — il.  Piasmiodtum  vivax,"  Arb.  Kais.  Cesundkeitsamte,  19, 
p.  169,  pis.  4-6  (1902);  E.  and  £.  Sergent  (On  different  Haemo- 
gregarines), C.  R  Soc.  Biol.  56.  PP-  130,  132  (1904).  op.  cit.  %B,  pp. 
56.  57.  670  (1903):  J.  Siegel.  ''Die  gcschlechtriche  Entwickelung 
vaanttemoiregartna,^  Ac,  Arch.  Protislenk.  2,  p.  339,  7  figs.  (190^): 
P.  L.  Simond,  "  Contribution  4  I'^tude  des  n^matozoaires  enoo- 
globulatres  des  rrotilos,"  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  15.  p.  319,  i  pl.  (1901); 
T.  Smith  and  F.  Kilbome, "  Investigations  into  the  Nature,  Causation 
and  Prevention  of  Texas  Cattle  Fever,"  Rep.  Bureau  Animal  In- 
dustry, U.S.A.,  9  and  10,  p.  177,  pis.  (1893);  A.  Theiler,  "The 
Piroplasnut  bigjtminum  of  the  Immune  Ox."  J.  Army  Med.  Corps^  3, 
pp.469.  599,  1  pl.  (1904):  J.  Vassal.  "Sur  une  h^matozoaire 
endoglobulatre  nouvcau  d'un  mammifdre,"  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  IQ, 
p.  22d,  pl.  10  (1909);  L.  B.  Wilson  and  W.  Chowning,  "Studies  m 
PiropHumosis  ktmtnis"  J.  InfecL  Diseases^  i,  p.  31,2  pis.  (1904). 

BA&rZER,  or  Heizex,  LUDWIQ  (d.  1529),  SwisB  divine, 
was  bom  in  Switzerland,  at  Biachofssell,  in  Thiiigau.  He 
studied  aX  Freiburg-^m-Breisgau,  and  began  las  career  in  a 
chaplaincy  at  Wadenawil,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  At  this  lime 
his  attachment  to  the  old  faith  was  tempered  by  a  mystical  turn, 
and  by  a  devotion  to  the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  he  studied  in  the  original.  By  1523  we  find  him 
in  2Uiiich,  where  he  published,  at  first  anonymously  and  in 
Latin  {Judicium  Dei),  later  with  his  name  and  in  German 
(Sept.  24, 1523),  a  smaJl  tract  against  the  religious  use  of  images, 
and  beaiing  the  motto  attached  to  all  his  subsequent  works, 
"  O  Got  etlasa  die  (or  dein)  Ofangncn  "  ("  O  God,  set  tl^ 
prisoners  free  ").  An  attempt  to  give  effect  to  the  teaching  of 
this  (frequent^  reprinted)  tract  was  followed  by  a  public  religious 
disputation,  of  which  Haetzer  drew  up  the  official  account. 
In  1524  be  bronght  out  a  tract  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  publtsfaed  a  German  version  of  Johann  Bugenhagen's 
brief  exposition  of  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  (Ephesians  to  Hebrews) ; 
in  the  dedication  (dated  ZOrich,  Jane  39,  1524)  he  undertakes 
to  translate  Bugenhagen's  comment  on  the  P^ter.  He  then 
went  to  Augsburg,  bearing  ZwingU's  introduction  to  Johann 
Frosch.  Here  he  came  for  a  tixz>e  under  the  influence  of  Urbanus 
Regius,  and  was  for  a  short  time  the  guest  of  Georg  Rcgd. 
Returning  to  Zurich,  he  was  in  intercourse  with  leading  Ana- 
baptists (though  his  own  position  was  simply  the  disuse  of  infant 
baptism)  till  their  expulsion  in  January  1525.  Again  resorting 
to  Augsburg,  and  resuming  work  as  corrector  of  the  press  lor 
his  printer  Silvan  Ottmar,  he  pushed  his  views  to  the  extreme 
of  rejecting  all  sacsaments,  reaching  something  like  the  mystical 
standpoint  of  the  early  (fakers.  He  was  expelled  from  Augs- 
burg in  the  autumn  of  1535,  and  made  his  way  through  Constance 
to  Basel,  where  Oecolampadius  received  him  kindly.  He  trans- 
lated into  German  the  first  treatise  of  Oecolampadius  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  (in  which  the  words  of  institution  are  taken 
figuratively),  and  prooeediog  to  ZOrich  in  November,  published 
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his  version  there  in  February  1526,  with  a  preface  disclaiming 
connexion  with  the  Anabaptists.  His  relations  with  Zwingll 
were  difficult;  returning  to  £asd  he  published  Quly  18,  1526) 
hia  translation  of  Malachi,  with  Oecolampadlus's  exposition, 
and  with  a  preface  reflecting  on  Zwingli.  This  he  followed  by 
a  version  of  Isaiah  xxxvi.-xxzvii.  He  next  went  to  Strassburg, 
and  was  received  by  Wolfgang  Caplto.  At  Strassbuig  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1526  he  fell  in  with  Hans  Dengk  or  Denck,  who 
collaborated  with  him  in  the  production  of  his  opus  magnum, 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  AUe  Prophetcn  nach 
kebraisckcr  Sprach  verttutsckt.  The  preface  is  dated  Worms, 
3  April  1527;  and  there  are  editions.  Worms,  13  April  1527, 
folio;  Augsburg,  22  June  1527,  folio;  Worms,  7  Sept.  1527, 
i^i  and  Augsburg,  1528,  folio.  It  was  the  first  Protestant 
version  of  the  prophets  in  German,  preceding  Luther's  by  five 
years,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  him.  Haetzer  and  Denck  now 
entered  on  a  propagandist  mission  from  place  to  place,  with 
some  success,  but  of  short  duration.  Denck  died  at  Basel  in 
November  1527.  Haetzer  was  arrested  at  Constance  in  the 
summer  of  1528.  After  long  imprisonment  and  many  examina- 
tions he  was  condemned  on  the  3rd  of  February  1529  to  die  by 
the  sword,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  following  day. 
His  demeanour  on  the  scaffold  impressed  impartial  witnesses, 
Hans  Zwick  and  Thomas  Blaurer,  who  speak  warmly  of  his 
fervour  and  courage.  The  Dutch  Baptist  Martyrology  describes 
him  as  '*  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  Moravian  Chronicle 
says  "  be  was  condemned  for  the  sake  of  divine  truth."  His 
papers  included  an  unpublished  treatise  against  the  essential 
deity  of  Christ,  which  wai  suppressed  by  Zwingli;  the  only 
extant  evidence  of  his  anti-trinitarian  views  being  contained 
in  eight  qiiainl  lines  of  German  verse  preserved  in  Sebastian 
Frank's  Chronica.  The  discovery  of  his  heterodox  Christology 
(which  has  led  modern  Unitarians  to  regard  him  as  their  proto- 
martyr)  was  followed  by  charges  of  loose  living,  never  heard  of 
in  his  lifetime,  and  destitute  of  evidence  or  probability. 

See  Breitinger,  "  Anecdota  quaedam  de  L.  H.**  in  Hiuseum  Hd- 


HAFIZ.  Shams-ud-din  Mahommed,  better  known  by  his 
iakkailus  or  nom  de  plume  of  Hftfiz,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  Persian  lyrical  poetry.  He  was  born  at 
Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Fars,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century 
of  the  Mahommedan  era,  that  is  to  say,  In  the  Z4th  of  our  own. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  Is  uncertain,  but  he  attained  a  ripe 
old  age  and  died  in  791  a.h.  (a.d.  1388).  This  Is  the  date 
given  in  the  chronogram  which  is  engraved  on  his  tomb,  although 
several  Persian  biographers  give  a  different  year.  Very  little 
is  actually  known  about  his  life,  which  appears  to  have  been 
passed  in  retirement  in  Shiraz,  of  which  be  always  speaks  In 
terms  of  affectionate  admiration.  He  was  a  subject  of  the 
Muzaffar  princes,  who  ruled  in  Shfraz,  Yazd,  Kirman  and  Ispahan, 
tmtil  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Timur  (Tamerhine).  Of 
these  princes  his  especial  patroiis  were  Shah  Shujft*  and  Shah 
Manstlr.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  poetry  and 
theology,  and  also  became  learned  in  mystic  philosophy,  which 
he  studied  under  Shaik  MahmQd  'Att&r,  chief  of  an  order  of 
dervishes.  H&fiz  afterwards  enrolled  himself  in  the  same  order 
and  became  a  professor  of  Koranic  exegesis  in  a  college  which 
his  friend  and  patron  Hajl  Kiwam>ud-din,  the  vizier,  specially 
founded  for  him.  This  was  probably  the  reason  of  his  adopting 
the  sobriquet  of  H&fiz  <"  one  who  remembers "),  which  is  tedmic- 
ally  applied  co  any  person  who  has  learned  the  Koran  by  heart. 
The  restraints  of  an  ascetic  life  seem  to  have  been  very  little  to 
Hsfiz's  taste,  and  his  loose  conduct  and  wine-bibbing  propensities 
drew  upon  him  the  severe  censure  of  his  monastic  colleagues. 
In  revenge  he  satirizes  them  unmercifully  In  his  verses,  and  seldom 
loses  an  opportunity  of  aOnding  to  their  hypocrisy.  Htfiz's 
fame  as  a  poet  was  soon  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  Mahom- 
medan world,  and  several  powerful  monarchs  sent  him  presents 
and  pressing  invitations  to  visit  them.  Amonpt  others  ho  was 
invited  by  MahmQd  Shah  Bahokatf,  who  reigned  in  tYve  south 


of  India.  After  crossing  the  Indus  and  pissing  through  Lahore 
he  reached  Hurmuz,  and  embaifked  on  board  a  vessel  sent  for 
him  by  the  Indian  prince.  He  seems,  liowever,  co  have  been  a 
bad  sailor,  and,  having  invented  an  excuse  for  being  pat  ashore, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Shiraz.  Some  biographies 
narrate  a  story  of  an  interview  between  H&fiz  and  the  Invader 
Timur.  The  latter  sent  for  him  and  asked  angrily,  "  Art  thou 
he  who  was  so  bold  as  to  offer  my  two  great  dties  Samarkand 
and  Bokhara  for  the  black  mole  on  thy  mistress's  chedc?" 
alluding  to  a  well-known  verse  in  one  of  his  odes.  **  Yes,  sire,** 
replied  HSfiz,  "  and  it  Is  by  such  acts  of  generosity  that  I  have 
brought  myself  to  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  I  have 
now  to  solicit  your  bounty."  Timur  was  so  pleased  at  his  ready 
wit  that  he  dismissed  the  poet  with  a  handsome  present.  Un> 
fortunately  for  the  truth  of  this  story  Timur  did  not  capture 
Shiraz  till  a.d.  1393,  while  the  latest  date  that  can  be  assigned 
to  Hftfiz's  death  Is  1391.  Of  his  private  life  little  or  nothing.  Is 
known.  One  of  his  poems  is  said  to  record  the  death  of  his  wife, 
another  that  of  a  favourite  unmarried  son,  and  several  others 
speak  of  his  love  for  a  girl  called  Shdkh  i  Nabal^  **  Sugar-cane 
branch,"  and  this  is  almost  all  of  his  personal  history  that  can 
be  gathered  from  bis  writings.  He  was,  like  most  Persians, 
a  Shi'ite  by  religion,  believing  in  the  transmission  of  the  office 
of  Im&m  (head  of  the  Moslem  Church)  in  the  family  of  AU, 
cousin  of  the  prophet,  and  rejecting  the  Haditk  (traditional  say- 
ings) of  Mahomet,  which  form  the  Sunna  or  supplementary  code 
of  Mahommedan  ceremonial  law.  One  of  his  odes  which  contains 
a  verse  in  praise  of  All  Is  engraved  on  the  poet's  tomb,  but  is 
omitted  by  SudI,  the  Turkish  editor  and  commentator,  who 
was  himself  a  rigid  Sunnite.  Hifiz's  heretical  opinions  and 
dissipated  life  caused  difficulties  to  be  raised  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  on  his  death  as  to  his  interment  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  question  was  at  length  settled  by  Hflfiz's  own 
works,  which  had  then  already  begun  to  be  used,  as  they  are  now 
throughout  the  East,  for  the  purposes  of  divination,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Virgil  was  employed  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  divina- 
tion called  Sortes  VirgUianat,  Opening  the  book  at  random 
after  pronouncing  the  customary  formula  asking  for  inspiradon, 
the  objectors  hit  upon  the  following  verse — *'  Turn  not  away 
thy  foot  from  the  bier  of  Hftfiz,  for  though  immersed  in  sin,  he 
will  be  admitted  Into  Paradise."  He  was  accordingly  buried 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  cemetery  at  Shiraz,  now  included  in  an 
enclosure  called  the  Htfiziyeh. 

His  principal  work  Is  the  IHisAn,  that  is,  a  collection  of  short 
odes  or  sonnets  called  ghasals^  and  consisting  of  from  five  to 
sixteen  bails  ot  couplets  each,  all  the  couplets  in  each  ode  having 
the  same  rhyme  in  the  last  hemistich,  and  the  last  coui^et  always 
Introducing  the  poet's  own  nom  de  plume.  The  whole  of  these 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  an  arrangement  which 
certaiifly  facilitates  reference  but  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  ascertain  their  chronological  order,  and  therefore  detracts 
from  their  value  as  a  means  of  throwing  light  upon  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  genius  or  the  incidents  of  his  caretf. 
They  are  often  held  together  by  a  very  slender  thread  of  con- 
tinuous thought,  and  few  editions  agree  exactly  in  the  ordtf  of 
the  couplets.  Still,  a  careful  study  of  them,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  indicated  by  the  Sufiistic  system  of  phUoaophy, 
will  always  show  that  a  single  idea  does  run  throughout  the 
whole.  The  nature  of  these  poems  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  the  West,  some  sdiolars  seeing  in  their  anacreontic 
utterances  nothing  but  sensuality  and  materialism,  whOe  others, 
following  the  Oriental  school,  maintain  that  they  are  wholly 
and  entirely  mystic  and  philosophic.  Something  between  the  two 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth.  It  must  be  reDBemb«atcd 
that  Hlfiz  was  a  professed  dervish  and  SOfi,  and  that  his  gAozoir 
were  In  all  probability  published  from  a  Ikkia^  and  arranged 
with  at  least  a  view^  to  Sufiistic  interpretation.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  i^owing  imageiy,  the 
gorgeous  and  often  tender  descriptions  of  natural  beauties,  the 
fervent  love  passages,  and  the  roystering  drinking  songs  were 
composed  in  cool  blood  or  with  deliberate  ascetic  purpose.  The 
beauty  ol  Hftfis's  poetry  is  that  it  is  naturaL    It  is  the  ootcoae 
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B  ibc  pott'*  DiitfanuDi  tbit  ka  liv*d 
.  Boplc  when  rffld  oonvmlianility  demi 
thu  bk  Imc  uid  iponlumu*  tboughti  tbould  be  ncut  b  an 
•nttdal  nould. 

Be^da  Ihc  IMMn.  Hifa  wrote  ■  unber  of  iNber  poenu;  the 
Lanfa  cdiIiaBo(bimiKnli>c«nliiuS7]|taiilt(l(iiaiii|IlicDtiiidii). 
4a  tifiu  at  IngmenUi  69  nha'iyU  or  temuicA,  1&  mamariytJ  <a 
pdenu  ia  rhyming  couplettt  2  ItatOi,  tdylU  or  paaeevTica,  and  1 
■nUaiBMii  or  pam  In  five-line  unphc*.  Olher  cdilioni  nmuin 
««f>l  laV-iaiU  or  poena  Kith  a  lefrain.  The  whole  DlwaM  wu 
craiducd  ous  EnUi  pnat  by  H.  WUbtrfocn  Cbrke  in  1^91. 
With  iBtraductioH  and  ojckmtiv  ranuiKnuiry  and  bibli^graphyf 
a  lew  ihyniiH  veribni  oT  tingle  poenu  by  Str  William  Jaau,  J. 
Nor,  J.  Hindley.  Falcomr.  ftc,  >tt  10  be  (ixind  •caitFroT  thinufb 
(hepacBof  tbeOwilal  HiiuUiiayind  otlicr  periodicili.  and  1  fine 
editna  cootiiaiiif  a  vene  Radenng  ol  the  prindvl  poenu  by  IL 

ckBeHasoBndinigjs.    Olhcmleclioniby  S.  RabLnun  (iS/U, 
Roge™[lBftll,J.H.M'Canhyli893).»'"lGeimideL.  Bfllfig^jJ. 

lepriocipalCennannraannrebyvoiiHamninPiimta   <  S  j) 


The  principal  Cenun  vmiliniire  by  von  Hi 
«hic(  gave  the  fint  Impulia  In  Goetbi  • 
itiyinc  aad  rhythmical  (laadituMi  of  -  ■ 
wotki  VI  Vinceu  von  RaKQiwng  of  Vi 


,iX"Di^ 


uini  aba  Ihe  Persian  leu  and  no  «   Cc  » 

««ln  tlaliBMmtd  Hefii.  by  G.  H  F  Neselni         Ik 
wUch  the  ihynini  tyKeni  of  the  otiglaat  ii  In!  j  rd     Be 
th*  iMdiT  miv  coauli  d'Herbeln   BMMUwu  tnaa 
"Halii";  Sir  WUIiaai  Oawley  ■  Onalal  Ciikct-rmt  I  707 
ASpKimn-^PtrsianPoiuii.iirOJtKiIHtlu  t     th    T 

rt.Iil.    ..2,1.    K .l.^Tl  VdKHBrPffI  -^ 


d^ew" 


hpapkicii 


und   t&«6)   : 


'i> 


ry/wEniJ    S  firoAv 

<lMj),  The  best  edition  o(  the  ei  1  perlupi  ha  ed  cd  b  Her 
ininn  BncMuus  ol  Leip«i|  (1BJ4  1B5*)  which  •  based  on  he  re- 
in TwUih  iHi the £r« eighly (idtuli.  Seealu H. Eiht in Cmidria 
4b  iranisiicn  PhMogU.  11.  {BltaubutE.  1S96]:  P.  Horn,  CaikuliU 
4tr  ptrnniin  LJKroliB-  ILtipiig,  1901).  (E.  H.  p.) 

HAD.    (0  (Probably ishorlenedtonnoftlieO.En^.A«(l«K, 


oHlh  Get.  HCK 


Hit! 


rial  Ihc  i&ihand  ijih  renturies  foi  alemalt 
t,apd  vt  paiticularly  applied  to  KUfh  Kopeniatural 
e  harpifsand  fairieaoiciasaicalmylhology,  mndalto 
[d  modern  usage  the  word  is  gcner^y  used  of  a 
LH  whose  repulsive  exterior  ia  accompuued.by 


lickednc! 


porasitit:  Gsh,  Jfyii 

(1)  A  word  common  in  oionisn. 
far  aq  enclosed  piece  of  wood,  a  C0| 
u"  hedge" [see HiiDOiis) and"  bi* 
cut,"  sod  is  used  in  Scotland  at  »D 
out  lot  Iclling,  and  ol  a  qusniity 
H  also  used  ol  a  nutling  in  the  pe 
and  hcDce  applied  to  the  imall  plo' 
inabogjil-  ■     ■     ■ 


id  notthem  En^ishdialccll 

,"  "HBg"alsonn 
Eilent  of  ■■  ■ 
>[  felled 

I  oj  firm  ground  or  heathi 


He  was  e< 
<i7>6)bec 
in  1719.  be 
to  the  Dii 
Hagedom' 
poverty  ai 

allerwardi 
to  pursue 
Octabet  1 


d  fioi 


unpoet, 

ium  ol  Hamburgf  and  later 
cna.  RetumiDgloHamburg 
nt  of  unpaid  private  lecretaty 


his  death  on  the  iBlh  of 
Hagedom  it  the  first  German  poet  who  liean 
taltahte  lealimany  to  the  nation's  tecovety  from  the 
:alion  wrought  by  the  Thirty  Yean' War.  He  is  eninenlly 
il  poet.  His  tight  and  graceful  love-iangi  and  anacteoatics, 
hor  DudisgulMd  ;rni  ite  mra.  introduced  a  new  note  into 
IhsCetman  lyric;  hii  fablisand  tales  in  verse  an  hardly  inferior 


n  fon 

Fontai 


and  In  . 


dtlicaie  petsflage  to  thoM  of  his 

is  maializing  poetry  re-«clim  the  philosophy 


diatg  altn  hi 


lyric  until  tate  in  the  t  Rih  cenluiy. 

The  Gnt  ooilection  ol  Hagedorni  peema  waa  puUished  at  Hans< 
burg  shoitly  alter  his  return  Iroai  Jana  in  i7»o,  uadB  the  title 
f<rru^  n'aicer  (MiOtt  (reprlolcd  by  A.  Sauer.^eilbr^n,  igg^ 
In  173S  appeared  Virnuli  in  ^liuliai  FaMn  Knd  EraUmifai: 
in  17^  a  coHediAn  ol  his  lync  poemSp  under  (he  title  SammJiair 
nwr  Oil«  «<  lii^w,  ud  kit  MarsiiuW  Gtdulile  in  -—  ' 
coUrciiaa  ol  hiaenlite  worht  waa  pabliihtdal  HaiabBn 
death  in  1757-  The  be«  it  J.  J.  Eicbeoburg'i  HUlioS 
Hamburj,  iSool.  Seleciioni  ol  hla  poetry  with  an  eicelleni  intro- 
duction in  F-  MuiKker'a  ^Mtkneaiijtfp  imd  prfttniich-pnlriatiatm 
Ljrita  (Slollgan,  1894).  See  alto  H.  SdiiuKr,  f.aoa  HaMdin 
Mai  urn  fWtiliuii  fir  die  imlxJit  Liltralur  (idfaib  liti):  W. 
EiEcnbrudt,  Eaiidiini  iitd  iit  Ertiiiian  is  XrtaiwHeii  (BerliD. 
1BS4)- 

HAGEH,  FRIEDRICH  HEIBBICR  VON  DBR  (i7So-iejt), 
German  pbilologist,  ctiicBy  di^inguished  for  his  researches  in 
Old  Germao  literature,  was  horn  at  Scbmiedebcrg  in  Branden- 
bu  g  on  the  19th  of  February  ijSo.  After  studying  law  at 
the  university  ol  Halle,  he  obtained  a  legal  appoiatment  in  the 
s  ate  stn  cc  at  Berlin,  but  in  lSo6  resigned  this  oSce  in  order 
todevoleh  mtelfeiclusively  to  letters.    IniSiohcwasappointed 

of  Be  tin  in  the  following  year  he  was  transferred  In  a  aimilar 
capac  y  to  Bresbu,  and  in  iSii  tetumed  to  Berlin  as  pn]csser 
adna  lU  He  died  at  Beiliu  on  Ibe  iitli  of  June  iSjG. 
Al  hough  von  der  Hagen'i  critical  work  is  now  entirely  out  of 
da  c  the  chief  merit  of  awakening  an  interest  ia  old  Gennun 
poe  ty  belongs  to  him.  _ 

U  riuDiriMr  (Leipsig,  iBiB-iSJS,  4  volt.  In  a  parts)!  tinier  ifcr 
tUirw  BMt  (BerUn.  iglill  CfWMiJ  ant  StrajAwi  (BBlin.  Itai); 
a  coltectioa  ol  Old  Cemiao  take  under  the  title  Crmihttlwiir 
-  ■■       ■i)«HiM»»l«KLB[iiig.  ir--'     •■ 


publithcd  iSttr  4k  ilusUn  Danldlt 


leUaaKii  iler  >biiiIiaiiTE 
•»u7dMK»iler^i'n 


■ponrience  with  C.  G.  Heyi 
K.  Diiluko  [Leipiig,  iSfj; 


tad  G,  P.  Beaecke  »aa  puUiihed  l» 

oC  Getiiiany,  in  the  Fruvian  province  of 
Westphalia.  Pop.(l905),77,49B.  It  lies  amid  wtU-woiHled  kills 
al  the  coaaueuce  of  the  Ennepe  with  the  Volme,  ij  a.  N.E. 
ol  Elbeifeld,  on  the  main  line  lo  Brunswick  and  Berlin,  and  al 
Ihejunctionof  important  lines  olrail^ny,  connecting  it  with  tlK 
principal  lowns  of  the  Weetphaliaa  iron  dittricL  11  bos  hva 
Evangelical  chutcbcs,  a  KomaD  Catliolic  cliurcb,  an  Old  Catbclic 
church,  a  synagogue,  a  gyainasiinn,  leolgyionatiuin,  and  B 
techniodschoolwith^itcialcluMS  foe  machine-building.  There 
are  also  a  museum,  a  theatre,  and  a  ptelUly  arranged  munitip*] 
park.  Hagcn  is  one  of  Ihc  most  flauriching  commercial  towns 
in  Weslphalia,  and  possesses  extensive  iron  and  steel  worka, 

faclures  of  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  and  iron  and  steel  wares, 
breweries  and  distilleries.    There  ate  Urge  limestone  quairiei 

RAOBHAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ihc  imperial  province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Hagcnau  Forest, 
on  the  Mnder,  and  on  [be  railway  from  SIrassburg  lo  Weiucn- 
burg,  iom.M.N.E.of  Iheforraerciiy.  Top.  (1905),  18,500.  It 
hu  two  Evangelical  and  V  -     -  -  -■    >--  -.-.—.---  i—. 


n  the  iitb,  the  other 
ic  library,  a  h< 


ipilal,  and  a 


The 


n  spinninb  aod  Ibe 


winea  and  beer.  There  is  also  considerable  trade  in 
vegetables.  HagciHU  il  an  impocUot  military  cenU 
a  large  ^rrison,  including  three aiiiUtry  haltalitHis. 

Hagenau  dales  from  the  begijuiing  of  the  iilh  cen 
owes  its  origin  10  the  erection  of  a  hunting  lodge  by 
oi  Swabla,  The  emperor  Frederick  I.  lucr 
andgaveitlowntigbtsinnM.  Onthcsili 
he  founded  an  imperial  palace,  in  whicb 
jewelled  imperial  crown,  accpire,  imperial 
CkailamagiK.    Subseqi 


if  the  hunting  lodge 

_,  ^^ Jobe,  and  iwoid  ol 

becune  the  teat  of  kba  LanOio^ 
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of  Hagenaa,  the  imperial  advoettus  in  Lower  Alsace.  Rjdiard 
of  Corawall,  king  of  the  Romans,  made  it  an  imperial  dty  in 
1257.  In  1648  it  came  into  tlte  possession  of  France,  and  in 
1673  Louis  XIV.  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  razed.  In  1675 
it  was  captured  by  imperial  troops,  but  in  1677  it  was  retaken 
by  the  French  and  nearly  all  destroyed  by  fire.  In' 1871  it  fell, 
with  the  rest  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  into  the  possession  of  Germany. 

HAGEMB/LCH,  KARL  RUDOLF  (1801-1874),  German  church 
historian,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  March  1801  at  Basel,  where  his 
father  was  a  practising  physician*  His  preliminary  education  was  * 
received  at  a  Pestaknaian  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  gym- 
nasiam,  whence  in  due  course  he  passed  to  the  newly  reorganized 
local  university.  He  early  devoted  himself  Co  theological  studies 
and  the  service  of  the  church,  while  at  the  same  time  cherishing 
and  developing  broad  "  humanistic  "  tendencies  which  found 
expression  in  many  ways  and  especially  in  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  writings  of  Herder.  The  years  1820-1823 
were  spent  first  at  Bonn,  where  G.  C.  F.  Lttcke  (1791-1855) 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  his  thought,  and  afterwards  at 
Berlin,  where  Schleiermacher  and  Neander  became  his  masters. 
Returning  in  1823  to  Basel,  where  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  had  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  a  theological  chair,  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  his  trial-dissertation,  Observationts  historico- 
kermeneuticae  circa  Origenis  metkodum  inUrprctendae  sacrae 
Scriptmrae]  in  1824  he  became  professor  extraordinarius,  and 
in  r829  professor  ordinarius  of  theology.  Apart  from  his 
academic  labours  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  dogma  and 
of  the  church,  he  lived  a  life  of  great  and  varied  usefulness  as  a 
theologian,  a  preacher  and  a  citizen;  and  at  his  ^jobilee" 
in  1873,  not  oijy  the  university  and  town  of  Basel  but  also  the 
various  churches  of  Switzerland  imited  to  do  him  honour.  He 
died  at  Basel  on  the  7th  of  June  1874. 

Hagenbach  was  a  voluminous  author  in  many  departments, 
but  he  is  specially  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  churdi  history. 
Though  neither  so  learned  and  condensed  aa  the  contributions 
of  Gieseler,  nor  so  original  and  profound  as  those  of  Neander, 
his  lectures  are  clear,  attractive  and  free  from  narrow  sectarian 
prejudice.  In  dogmatics,  while  avowedly  a  champion  of  the 
*'  mediation  theology  **  {VermiUelungstke^gui),  based  upon  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  Herder  and  Schleiermacher,  he  was 
much  less  revolutionary  than  were  many  others  of  his  school. 
He  sought  to  maintain  the  old  confessional  documents,  and  to 
make  the  objective  prevail  over  the  purely  subjective  manner 
of  viewing  theological  questions.  But  he  himself  was  aware 
that  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so  he  was  not  always  successful, 
and  that  his  delineations  of  Christian  dogma  often  betrayed  a 
vacillating  and  uncertain  hand. 

His  works  include  TabeUansche  VberskJit  der  DogmtngcsekichU 
(1828) :  Bncyclopddie  u.  Methcdehgie  der  theol.  WissensehafUn  (1833) ; 
Vorksunien  Hber  Westn  u.  CeschichU  der  Reformation  u.  des  Protestatt' 
tismus  (x83dr-i&^);  Lehrbuch  der  DoemengeschickU  (1840-184X,  5th 
ed.,  1867:  Enghsh  transl.,  1850);  Vorlesungen  uber  dte  Ceschichle 
der  alien  Kirche  (1853-1855);  vorlesungen  tfter  die  Kirckengeschichte 


des  Miltelalters  (1860-1861):  Grundlinten  der  Homiletik  u.  LUurgik 
(1863);  btogtaphiea  of  Johannes  Oecolampadius  (1482-1564)  and 
Oswald  Myconius  (1488-1552)  and  a  Geschickte  der  theci.  Sckule 
Basels  (i860):  his  Predigten  (1858-1875).  two  volumes  of  poems 
entitled  LtOher  u,  seine  Zeii  (18^8),  and  Gedichte  (1846).  The 
lectures  on  church  history  under  the  jieneral  title  Vorlesungen  Uber 
die  Ktrchengeschichie  von  der  dlleslen  Zeii  bis  ttun  Ifiten  Jakrkundert 
were  reissued  in  seven  volumes  (i 868-1872). 
See  especially  the  article  in  Hcrzog-Hauck,  Realencykhp&die. 

HAOBNBBCK,  CARL  (1844-  )>  wQd-animal  collector  and 
dealer,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1844.  In  1S48  his  father 
purchased  some  seals  and  a  Polar  bear  brought  to  Hamburg 
by  a  whaler,  and  subsequently  acquired  many  other  wild  animalsJ 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Carl  Hagenbeck  was  ^ven  the  whole 
cdlection,  and  before  long  had  greatly  extended  the  business, 
so  that  in  1873  he  had  to  erect  large  baildings  in  Hamburg  to 
house  his  animals.  In  1875  he  began  to  exhibit  a  collection  of 
the  representative  animals  of  many  countries,  accompanied  by 
troupes  of  the  natives  of  the  respective  countries,  throughout 
all  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  The  educational  value  of  these 
exhibitions  was  officially  recognized  by  the  French  government, 


wUck  in  1891  awarded  Hagenbeck  Cbe  diploma  of  the  Acadony. 
Most  of  the  wild  animals  exhibited  in  music-halls  and  other 
popular  places  of  entertainment  Uiroughout  the  world  luvc 
come  from  Hagenbeck 's  collection  at  SteUinipen,  near  Hanbtug. 

HAGERSTOWN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  WashiogtiaB 
county,  Maryland,  U.S.A.*  near  Aciietam  Creek,  about  86  m. 
by  rah  W.N.W.  from  Baltimore.  Pop.  (1890),  lo.tiS;  (1900), 
*3.iS9i.  of  whom  1277  were  negroes;  (19x0,  cenwa),  16,307. 
Hagerstown  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Wesimi 
Maryland,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Cumberland  Valky 
railways,  and  by  an  interurban  electric  line.  It  lies  in  a  fcrtik 
valley  overlooked  by  South  Mountain  to  the  E.  and  North 
Mountain,  more  distant,  to  the  W.  TTxe  city  is  the  seat  of  Kee 
Mar  College  (1852;  non-sectarian)  for  women.  Uagerstovs 
is  a  business  centre  for  the  surrounding  agricultunl  dntrict, 
has  good  water  power,  and  as  a  manufacturing  centre  ranked 
third  in  the  state  In  1905,  its  factory  products  being  valued  is 
that  year  at  $3,o26,9or,  an  increase  of  66*3%  over  ihetr  value 
in  1900.  Among  the  manufactures  are  flour,  shirts,  hosei;, 
gloves,  bicycles,  automobiles,  agricultural  implements,  print 
paper,  fertilizers,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  lurniture,  carriages, 
spokes  and  wheels.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its 
electric  lighting  plant.  Hagerstown  was  laid  out  as  a  town  ii 
176a  by  Captain  Jonathan  Hager  (who  had  received  a  palest 
to  200  acres  here  from  Lord  Baltimore  in  1739),  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1 79Z.  It  was  an  important  station  on  the  old  National 
(or  Cumberland)  Road.  General  R.  £.  Lee  concentrated  lua 
forces  at  Hagerstown  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

HAO-FISH,  Glutinous  Hag,  or  Borcr  {Myxine)y  a  maiiu 
fish  which  forms  with  the  lampreys  one  of  the  lowest  orders  of 
vertebrates  {Cydostomata).  Similar  in  form  to  a  lamprey,  it  ii 
usually  found  within  the  body  of  dead  cod  or  haddock,  <m  tk 
ficsh  of  which  it  feeds  after  having  buried  itself  in  the  abdonxs. 
When  caught,  it  secretes  a  thick  glutinous  slime  in  such  quanlltjr 
that  it  is  commonly  believed  to  have  the  power  of  convertisg 
water  into  glue.  It  is  found' in  the  North  Atlantic  and  other 
temperate  seas  of  the  globe,  being  taken  in  some  localities  ia 
large  numbers,  e.g.  oS  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  vest 
coast  of  California  (see  Cyclostouata). 

HAGGADA,  or  'Agaoa  Oiterally  "  narrative  ")>  includes  tbc 
more  horailetic  dements  of  rabbinic  teaching.  It  is  not  fogicaOy 
distinguishable  from  the  halakha  (^.v.),  for  the  latter  or  forensic 
element  makes  up  with  the  haggada  the  Mklrash  {q.t),  bat, 
being  more  pc^ular  than  the  halakha,  is  often  itself  styled  tbe 
Midrash.  It  may  be  described  as  the  poetical  and  ethical  ekmot 
as  contrasted  with  the  legal  element  in  the  Talmud  {q.t.),  bat 
the  two  elements  are  always  closely  connected.  From  one  pnot 
of  view  the  haggada,  amplifying  and  develo{Nng  the  contents 
of  Hebrew  scripture  in  response  to  a  popular  religious  need,  loay 
be  termed  a  rabbinical  commentary  on  the  Old  Testamcat, 
containing  traditional  stories  ejid  legends,  sometimes  amusing, 
sometimes  trivial,  and  often  beautiful.  The  haggada  abouixis 
in  parables.  The  haggadic  pkassages  of  the  Talmud  were  collected 
in  the  £ye  of  Jacobs  a  very  popular  compilation  completed  bf 
Jakob  ibn  Qabib  in  the  i6th  century. 

HAGQAI.  in  the  Bible,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  "minor 
prophets,"  whose  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Old  TcstameoL 
The  name  Haggai  (*»,  Gr.  'AyYoTor,  whence  Aggeos  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Apocrypha)  perhaps  means  "  bom  od  tbe 
feast  day,"  ''festive."  But  WeUhausen*  is  probably  right  is 
taking  the  word  as  a  contraction  for  l^agariah  (**  Yahweh  bath 
girded  "),  just  as  Zaccai  (Zacchaeus)  i*  known  to  be  a  contractioB 
of  Zecbariah. 

The  book  of  Haggai  contains  four  short  prophecies  ddr^pxrcd 
between  the  first  day  of  the  Sixth  month  and  the  twcnty-fooith 
day  of  the  ninth  month-^that  is,  between  September  aod 
December — of  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  king.  The  kiag  is 
question  must  be  Darius  Hystaspis  (5a  1-485  B.C.).  The  language 
of  the  prophet  In  ii.  3  suggests  the  probability  that  he  was  hiiasdf 
one  of  those  whose  memories  reached  across  the  seventy  y(*" 
of  the  captivity,  and  that  his  pro{d3etic  work  began  in  extreoc 
1  la  Bleek's  BMcUmng,  4th  ed.,  p.  434- 
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oM  age.  Tbis  sufyposition  agrees  well  with  the  shortness  of  the 
period  covered  by  his  book,  and  with  the  fact  that  Zechariah, 
who  began  to  prophesy  in  the  same  autumn  and  was  associated 
with  Haggai's  labours  (Ezra  v.  i),  afterwards  appefts  as  the 
leading  prophet  in  Jerusalem  (Zech.  vii.  1-4).  We  know  nothing 
further  of  the  persona)  history  of  Haggai  from  the  Bible.  Later 
traditions  may  be  read  in  Qzxpzo\*%  Introduction  P^n3>  cap-  xvi. 
Epiphanius  {Vitae  prophelarnm)  says  that  he  came  up  from 
Babylon  while  still  young,  prophesied  the  return,  witnessed  the 
building  of  the  temple  and  received  an  honoured  burial  near 
the  priests.  Haggai's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  several 
psalms  in  the  Septuagint  (Psalms  cxxxvii.,  cxlv.-cxlviii.)  'and 
other  versions,  but  these  titles  are  without  value,  and  moreover 
vary  in  MSS.  Eusebius  did  not  find  them  in  the  Heza[dar 
Septuagint.* 

In  his  first  prophecy  (i.  i-xx)  Haggai  addresses  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua,  rebuking  the  people  for  leaving  the  temple  unbuilt 
while  they  are  busy  in  providing  panelled  houses  for  themselves. 
The  prevalent  famine  and  distress  are  due  to  Yahweh's  indigna- 
tion at  such  remissness.    Let  them  build  the  house,  and  Yahwch 
will  take  pleasure  in  it  and  acknowledge  the  honour  paid  to  Him. 
The  rebuke  took  effect,  and  the  people  began  to  work  at  the 
temple,  strengthened  by  the  prophet's  assurance  that  the  lx>rd 
was  with  them  (i.  1 2-15).    In  a  second  prophecy  (ii.  1-9)  delivered 
in  the  following  month,  Haggai  forbids  the  p>eopIe  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  apparent  meanness  of  the  new  temple.    The 
silver  and  gold  are  the  Lord's.    He  will  soon  shake  all  nations 
and  their  choicest  gifts  will  be  brought  to  adorn  His  house. 
Its  glory  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  temple,  and  in 
this  place  He  will  give  peace.    A  third  prophecy  (ii.  zo-tq) 
contains  a  promise,  enforced  by  a  figure  drawn  from  the  priestly 
ritual,  that  God  will  remove  famine  and  bless  the  land  from  the 
day  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  onwards.    Finally,  in  ii. 
30-33,  Zerubbabel  is  assured  of  God's  special  love  and  protection 
in  the  impending  catastrophe  of  kingdoms  and  nations  to  which 
the  prophet  had  formerly  pointed  as  preceding  the  glorification 
of  God's  house  on  Zion.    In  thus  looking  forward  to  a  shaking 
of  all  nations  Haggai  agrees  with  earUcr  prophecies,  especially 
Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  while  his  picture  of  the  glory  and  peace  of  the 
new  Zion  and  its  temple  is  drawn  from  the  great  anonymous 
prophet  who  penned  Isa.  Ix  and  Ixvi.    The   characteristic 
features  of  the  book  are  the  importance  assigned  to  the  person- 
ality of  Zerubbabel,  who,  though  a  living  contemporary,  is 
marked  out  as  tlie    Messiah;    and  the  almost  sacramental 
significance  attache<)  to  the  temple.    The  hopes  fixed  on  Zerub- 
babel, the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  dear  to  Him  as  His  signet  ring 
(cf.  Jer.  xxii.  24),  are  a  last  echo  in  Old  Testament  prophecy 
of  the  theocratic  importance  of  the  house  of  David.    In  the  book 
of  Z<^hariah  Zerubbabel  has  already  fallen  into  the  background 
and  the  high  priest  is  the  leading  figure  of  the  Judean  com- 
munity.'   The  stem  of  David  is  superseded  by  the  house  of 
Zadok,  the  kingship  has  yielded  to  the  priesthood,  and  the 
extinction  of  national  hopes  gives  new  importance  to  that  strict 
organization  of  the  hierarchy  for  which  Esekiel  had  prepared 
the  way  by  his  sentence  of  disfranchisement  against  the  non- 
2^dokite  priests. 

The  indifferen<;e  of  the  Jews  to  the  desolate  conditions  of  their 
sanctuary  opens  up  a  problem  of  some  difficulty.  It  is  strange 
that  neither  Haggai  nor  his  contemporary  Zechariah  mentions 
or  implies  any  return  of  exiles  from  Babylon,  and  the  suggestion 
bas  accordingly  been  made  that  the  return  under  Cyrus  described 
in  Ezra  i.-iv.  is  unhistorical,  and  that  the  community  addressed 
by  Haggai  (onsisted  of  the  remnant  that  had  been  left  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  after  the  majority  had  gone 
into  exile  or  fled  to  Eg>'pt  (Jer.  xIHi.).  Such  a  remnant, amongst 
whom  might  be  members  of  the  priestly  and  royal  families, 
would  gather  strength  and  boldness  as  the  troubles  of  Babylon 
•  Sec  the  note  on  ?%.  cxiv.  i  in  Field's  JJexapla-,  KOhler,  Weii- 
saguntfn  ffaggai's,  31 :  Wrtghf,  Zechariah  snd  his  Propktius,  xix. 

'  Alter  the  lomidation  of  the  temple  Zerubbabel  difappeark  from 
histoiy  and  lives^nly  in  legend,  which  continued  to  busy  itself  with 
his  story,  as  we  see  Irom  the  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras  (cf.  Deren- 
bbius,  Hist,  de  la  Paiestine,  chap.  1.). 


increased  and  her  vigilanoe  was  relaxed,  and  might  receive  from 
Babylon  and  other  lands  both  refugees  and  some  account  at 
least  of  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Second  Isaiah.  Stimnlated 
by  such  causes  and  obtaining  formal  permission  from  the  Persian 
govefnment,  they  would  arise  as  a  new  Israel  and  enter  on  a 
new  phase  of  national  life  and  divine  revelation. 

In  spite,  however,  ot  the  plausibility  of  this  theory,  it  seems 
prefcrabfe  to  adhere  to  the  story  of  Ezra  i.-iv.  Apart  from  the 
weighty  objections  that  the  Edomites  would  have  frustrated  such 
a  recnidiescence  of  the  remnant  Jews  as  has  been  described,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  main  stream  of  Jewish  life  and 
thought  bad  been  diverted  to  Babylon.  Thence,  when  the 
opportunity  came  imder  Cyras,  some  50,000  Jews,  the  spiritual 
heirs  of  the  best  elements  of  the  old  Israel,  returned  to  found  the 
new  community.  With  them  were  all  the  resources,  and  the 
only  people  they  found  at  Jerusalem  were  hostile  gentiles  and 
Samaritans.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  they  set  about  rebuilding 
the  temple  and  realizing  the  glowing  promises  about  the 
prosperity  and  dominance  of  Zion  that  had  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  the  Second  Isaiah  (xlix.  14-26,  xlv.  14).  Bitter  disappoint- 
ment, however,  soon  overcame  them,  the  Samaritans  were 
strong  enough  to  thwart  and  hinder  their  temple-building,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  divine  favour  was  withdrawn.  Apathy 
took  the  place  of  enthusiasm,  and  sordid  worries  succeeded  to 
high  hopes.  "  The  like  collapse  has  often  been  experienced  in 
history  when  bands  of  religious  men,  going  forth,  as  they  thought, 
to  freedom  and  the  immediate  erection  of  a  holy  commonwealth,. 
have  found  their  imity  wrecked  and  their  enthusiasm  dissipated 
by  a  few  indcment  seasons  on  a  barren  and  hostile  shore."* 

From  this  torpor  they  were  roused  by  tidings  which  might  well 
be  interpreted  as  the  xestoration  of  divine  favour.  Away  in  the 
East  Cyrus  had  been  succeeded  in  529  bx.  by  Combyses,  who  had 
annexed  £^pt  and  on  whose  death  in  532  a  Magian  impostor, 
Gaumata,  had  seized  the  throne.  The  fraud  was  short-lived, 
and  Darius  I.  became  king  and  the  fotmder  of  a  new  dynasty. 
These  events  shook  the  whole  Persian  empire;  Babylon  and 
other  subject  states  rose  in  revolt,  and  to  the  Jews  it  seemed  that 
Persia  was  tottering  and  that  the  Messianic  era  was  nigh.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  should  urge 
the  speedy  building  of  the  temple,  in  order  that  the  great  king 
might  be  fittingly  received. 

It  is  sometimes  levied  as  a  reproach  against  Haggai  that  he 
makes  no  direct  reference  to  moral  duties.  But  it  is  hardly  fab 
to  contrast  his  practical  counsel  with  the  more  ethical  and 
spiritual  teaching  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  prophets.  One  thing 
was  needful — the  temple.  "  Without  a  sanctuary  Yahweh  would 
have  seemed  a  foreigner  to  IsraeL  The  Jews  would  have  thought 
that  He  had  returned  to  Sinai,  the  holy  mountain;  and  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  temporal  blessings  which  were  the  gifts  of  a 
God  who  literally  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  his  people."  Haggai 
argued  that  material  prosperity  was  conditioned  by  zeal  in 
worship;  the  prevailing  distress  was  an  indication  of  divine  anger 
due  to  the  people's  religious  ^>athy.  Haggai's  reproofs  touched 
the  conscience  of  the  Jews,  and  the  book  of  Zechariah  enables 
us  in  some  measure  to  follow  the  course  of  a  religious  revival 
which,  starting  with  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  did  not  confine 
itself  to  matters  of  ceremony  and  ritual  worship.  On  the  other 
hand,  Haggai's  treatment  of  his  theme,  practical  and  effective 
as  it  was  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  moves  on  a  far  lower  level  than 
the  aspirations  of  tiie  prophet  who  wrote  the  dosing  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  To  the  latter  the  material  temple  is  no  more  than  a 
detail  in  the  picture  of  a  work  of  restoration  eminently  ideal 
and  spiritual,  andhe  expressly  warns  his  hearers  against  attaching 
intrinsic  importance  to  it  (Isa.  Ixvi.  x).  To  Haggai  the  temple 
appears  so  essential  that  he  teaches  that  while  it  lay  waste,  the 
people  and  all  their  works  and  offerings  were  unclean  (Hag.  ii.  14). 
In  this  he  betrays  his  afiinity  with  Ezekiel,  who  taught  that  it 
is  by  the  possession  of  the  sanctuary  that  Israel  is  sanctified 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  28).  In  truth  the  new  movement  of  rehgious 
thought  and  feeling  which  started  from  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
statt  took  two  distinct  lines,  of  which  Ezekid  and  the  anonymous 
*  G.  A.  Smith,  Minor  PropJiels,  ii.  335. 
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While  ttw  Iilla  developed  Ihcir  grtU  piclurc  ol  lind  llie 
aMdifttDTLi]  nAtion,  tha  ixiltsutic  uid  priatly  mind  of  Eickiel 
hid  shaped  A  more  mkleiiAL  conception  d  lb.t  jcligiout  vocaUod 
of  Itrul  in  that  picture  of  the  new  Cheocncy  obttE  the  temj^ 
4Dd  iti  ritud  occupy  the  largest  place,  with  a  unctily  which  ia 
ta  in  cqiTeu  conuul  to  the  older  cooaptioD  o[  the  bollaeia  ol 
the  cicy  of  Jcnuatem  (cf.  Eiek.  iliii.  7  teq.  with  Jet.  mi.  40, 
lu.[v.  5),  and  nilb  1  lupreine  tignifician  [di  the  iHi^ui  life  of 
■be  peopJe  wbicli  Is  eipreued  in  the  fifurc  of  the  liviof  waui 
imdng  from  under  the  thteahold  of  the  houM(Eiek.alvii.}.  Itwi 
the  cooceptionol  Eiekiel  iii4uch  penusen  lly  influeKcd  ihe  dtizeiu 
of  the  new  Jetuaalera.  and  took  final  ibape  in  the  iDstitutioni  of 
Em.  To  this  cDDiiunnutico.wjibtUDeMuaiy  accompaniment 
Iitbe  extinction  ol  prophecy,  the  book  uHT^f^ji  ,<'l:<'3iI^  pointa. 

AuTROUTtn.— file  tlaboiate  and  valuable  Gcmur inxDtary 

eC  A.  KOhler  (ErlamcB,  Itte)  loiu  the  £r«  pan  d  I,,  oork  oa 
IbtNaikailiitlitrnpkiln.  ReiBiii'iCoiKH»iMi>(MiJi<  lei,  iB£8) 
b  tlie  wofk  of  ■  acbolarly  Roman  Catholic.  HagE^I  li  1  Rocrally 
been  treated  in  worlu  cm  all  the  prophets,  at  byE«.k» :  uod  ed., 
tKti  Enf.  truik  voL  iii..  1B7BI:  or  alonE  with  Ihr  <,r  tr  mioor 
pnplKU,aiby  Kitiic^ed^.byH.SKincr,  Lciju.,;.  l.-SD;, KeU 

s),vr  "  ■    '■ 


D9.,  Edi.l1... 


(I8JS),5.  R.  Driver  (laofl,  W.  Nowicl  <;i..l  ,<1  .  lj-'V-  K.  Mjr 
(1901}.  J.  Welnauieil  fjrded.,  l8»8)i  or  »,rl,  rlif  mI..-.-  w«-e^l 
pniptftit>.aabyKBbkr.P[nKl(Catlu.i«t. 11.  n.xl-dvr.itid  Other 
file  older  liteniun  will  be  roond  uib...l,  .1  Intnl..  ^ioo  or  i 
RsKnmlUlcr'i  Si^hnJu.     The  lEUned  cor-.^..  .  '  .   kiui  nui 

be  necially  mentioned.  On  Ihe  place  bt  u^^a,  Ju  iJ»  hiitcry  ( 
OM  Testament  prophecv,  lec  Duhm.  TtfeforKJir  PriiplicUir  (Bon^ 
ItTS)!  A.  B.  EtavidBB.  TU  Tkalto  tfUuOU  Tammou  (1904: . 
A.  F.  Kirkntrick.  Tin  Daclrim  tfOt  Pr^luU:  G.  A.  Siiiib,  TU 
£Hi  kT  uTTWh  P'opluU,  vol.  1  {1903} :  l^y  Andr«e,  Li  PripUU 
Afffei  Ed.  Meyer,  £nlilirliini(  in  Jlsdaitmt  liMij. 

HAGaAHD.  BBHRT  KtDBH  (1B56-  ),  English  novelist, 
ma  born  R(  Bladenham  Kall.Iforfolk.ontheiindof  Jnoe  135S. 
When  he  wu  nioeteea  be  went  to  South  Africa  as  secretary  to 
Sit  Henry  Bulwer,  govctnor  ol  Natal.  At  tbe  titoe  of  the  first 
■nneution  of  tbe  Ttamvaal  (1ST7),  be  was  on  tbe  sU9  of  the 
qiedal  commissioner,  Sir  Theopbllul  Sbepslonc^  and  he  aub- 
Mquenlly  became  a  master  ol  the  high  court  of  tbe  Transvaal. 
He  married  in  1S79  a  Notfolfc  heireu,  Miss  Mat^tson,  but 
relumed  to  the  Transvaal  in  time  to  witam  its  suneoder  10  the 
Boers  and  the  overthrow  ol  the  policy  of  his  foimer  chief. 
He  relumed  to  England  and  read  for  the  bar,  but  toon  took  to 
lileriry  work;  be  published  Cetyaayt  and  Us  WAiSt  fielilitmin 
(iSSi),  written  In  defence  of  Sir  T.  Shepst  one's  policy.  This  was 
folkwed  by  tbe  novels  Zlsim(iS34),  Tlu  WikVi  Had  (1885), 
which  conlains  an  account  of  tbe  Btillsb  defeat  at  IsandUwana; 
uid  In  IS8«  Kint  SolomBn's  Uina,  suggested  by  the  Zimbabwe 
ruins,  which  first  made  him  popular,    Sht  (1SS7),  anolber 

srM(  Xilirnt  of  Sile,  being  published  in  r^os.  The  scene  of /eii 
(18S7)  and  of  AUon  QialoTKiin  (tgSS)  was  also  laid  in  Africa. 
In  1S95  he  unsuccessfully  conlested  the  East  Norfolk  parlis- 
pieniiry  divisioa  in  the  Unionist  interest;  he  sbowid  great 
interest  In  rural  and  agiiculturtl  questions,  being  a  practical 
gardener  and  farmer  on  bis  estate  in  Norfolk.  In  bis  Rurot 
Bntland  (1  vols.,  i(iai)  he  eipovd  tbe  evils  of  dcpopultlion  in 
eonniiy  diiliicts.  In  1  poj  he  was  commissioned  by  the  colonial 
office  to  inquire  into  the  Salvation  Army  jettlementl  at  Fort 
Romie,  S.  California,  and  Fort  Amiiy,  Colotmdo,  with  «  view  to 
the  enabllshmtnt  of  similar  Falcnies  in  South  Africa.  His 
nepon  on  the  subject  was  first  published  as  a  blue  book,  and 
■fterwards,  in  an  enlarged  forai,  as  Tfc /"dot  o«i(A«  laiiif  (igoj). 
with  suggestions  for  a  icbeme  of  national  land  ictllement  in 
Great  Britain  itself. 
His  other  boolii  include  Vsi'n'i  Jtnrjiti  (iSN),  Ur  ifttan'i  Will 

<«»■),  r*.  Wofld'i  Ditir.  (i89o(,  .T™.o«™  Helen  of  Triy, 
vritlea  with  Mr  Andrew  Una;  Nida  Ik  Lily  (1891),  MntfomuS 
Caufbcr  (iBu),  Tlu  Pirpltl}  lb  J/iil  {iS>>4).  7mii  Haile  (1B95), 

TW  ItrtrStali  Afrita  (i^ao).  Lyitrlli.  A  Tub  if  Mi  DaJct  (loai), 
AfUn  PHfiUmt  (1903).  A  CmbWi  Fiar  (190s).  A  Annir'l  Yta 
(1*99.  reviled  c^,  1906),  naWtye/Uu  SpMl  (1906). 


HAQOIS,  t.  dJBh  ntn»Btln(  of  ft  olTa,  aheep^a  m 
Alt,  liVEi  and  Jungs,   ajid  also  somelimea  i 

pepper,  tall,  onions,  &c.,  chopped  fine  with  tui 
ia  considered  peculiai;ry  I  Sojtiisb  dish,  but  • 


.    The  Fr.  iIboUj, 


stages  ol  its  development,  i.e.  the  oilical  study  of  hagiognpliit 

8ul  tbe  bases  ol  hagiology  may  fairly  be  said  lo  have  beeo  laid 
&l  tbe  time  when  hagiographic  documents,  hitherto  diqiUHd, 
werefim  btoughttogttheriniocolleciioox  Tbe  oldest  oilltcteg 
of  this  kind,  the  otvaTMT^  tu''  &PX<dwt  tia^irufL^r  td  Euiela^ 
>hich  tbe  (Utbor  nicn  in  teveral  pasaagei  in  bis  niiiagi 
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bash,"  is  ol  later  appcanice 
:lcd  with  a  vest)  "  to  haj," 

sm  Gr.  Stiat,  taint,  XJT«,  diioHine),  tbit 

orical  tdences  which  ia  concerned  wilh  Ik 

If  bagiology  be  considered  merdy  io  tbe 
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in  Chritliau  lileiaturc,  ia  unlortuoauly  kai  b  iu 
entirely.  The  Maityri  of  Falalbit,  aa  alto  the  wiilm^  d 
Theodorel,  Falladiut  and  olhris,  ou  the  origins  ol  the  mmolic 
life,  and,  almilarly,  the  Diaiot*a  ol  St  Gregory  (Pope  Gregotyl). 
belong  10  the  category  ol  sources  raUiei  IhiLn  10  that  of  hagi^ocic 
collectiODS.  Tbe  In  gforia  marlyium  and  In  ^ria  tonjmm» 
of  Gregory  ot  Touts  are  valuahle  ini  ibe  sources  used  in  tbeii 
compihiiion.  The  most  important  collectioni  are  those  whick 
comprise  tbe  Acts  of  the  Majtyraandtbelivesof  tainls,tiTan0ni 
in  the  order  of  the  calendar.  In  the  Greek  Chuidl  tkae  are 
called  menologies  (from  Gr.  ^,  month,  Hr/n,  disooune),  and 
their  eiislence  can  be  tnccd  bvi.  wilh  certiioty  lo  the  ;lt 
century  ttheodore  of  Studium,  £^iil.  I.  a).  One  of  Ihem,  tbt 
menology  of  Utlaphrostes,  compiled  iu  the  second  half  of  tbt 
loth  century,  enjoyed  a  univecul  vogue  (tee  SmiON  htiT>- 
PH«*STBS).  The  corresponding  works  in  the  WtstcID  Church  HI 
tbe  passtoiuirits  or  Utoid*ria,  vaiieties  of  which  are  dispell 
in  libniies  and  have  not  been  studied  coUectivdy.  lW 
generally  draw  from  a  common  source,  the  Roman  ItgcDdtiy, 
and  the  lives  of  the  kcal  lainti,  i^  those  qxdally  teaound  ia 


unliy.    One  ol  tl 


the  Austrian  legendary  {Dt  naft  ktaiario  AuUriact  io  the 
Analala  BaUmdiana,  ivii.  i4->im.  Ftom  tlie  meDOhcia 
and  legendaries  vaiinut  compllationt  were  made:  in  the  &ed 
Church,  Ihe  Synuaria  (sec  SviiauiiDii);  in  the  Wcsitts 
Church,  abridgmenls  and  eilnctt  tuch  is  (he  Sptadum  tuurU' 
of  Vincent  de  Beauvais;  the  Lefinda  owu  ot  Jacobus  A 
Voragine;  the  SancUrale  of  Bernard  Guy  [d.  raji  1  [s«  I- 
Dclitle,  Kolkeitir  la  maHiLtoili  it  Btnatd  C«y,  Paris,  i>I«li 
ihe  StuutHatiian  of  John  of  Tynemouth  (<.  tj«),  utiliicd  bjr 
John  Capcnve,  and  published  In  isifi  under  the  n>mefilA'i« 
leienda  An^icc  (new  edition  by  C,  Hoislman,  Oibrd,  1501 1; 
and  the  CiiUietui  tamiimm  ol  Petrus  de  Nalalibus  ((.  liJll, 
published  at  Vicenta  in  U03,  and  many  times  reprinted.  Bt 
SantlmuiuM  of  B.  Mombritlua,  published  at  Milan  siuut  14SS, 
is  particularly  valuable  because  it  gives  a  faithful  reprodullioa 


Bofsa 


(d.  14S7),  whose  work  is  of  peal  value  (B^^ltDdisu, 
It  caauihui  hatitfrap/iicii  lakannii  CitUmani,  Bruseli,  iSfj). 
nd  with  him  must  be  associated  Anion  Gccns,  ot  Gentium  of 
Iroenendael,  who  died  in  1^43  (AmJccIa  SuSandiiind,  vi.  31-lt)' 
Hagiology  entered  on  a  new  development  with  tbe  pu 


e  (Ven; 


560)   nl  Aloysim  Lipomanut  (Lippoma 
I.     As  a  result  of  tbe  co-operation  nl  hu 
Greek  hagiographic  texts  hea 
ume  accesaioie  to  the   We«t   in   a   I 
Carthusian,  Laurenlius  Surius,  carried  on  ihe  woikof  LippooiW 
completed  it,  and  amnged  the  maleriijt  strictly  In  tbe  udQ 


great  number  of 
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«f  die  c^lMdlir  {De  proUtis  saHdmtmkkftniSt  CologM,  T570- 
>S7S)'  What  prevents  the  woik  of  Surios  fiwn  being  regarded 
ai  an  improvement  upon  Uppomano's  b  that  Surius  thought 
it  iMcessary  to*  refonch  the  style  of  tliose  documents  which 
appealed  to  him  badly  written,  wiilxwt  troubUng  himself  about 
the  oonsoqueat  loss  of  their  documentary  vahie. 

The  actual  founder  of  hagiologic  criticism  was  the  Flemish 
Jesuit,  Heribert  Roswcyde  (d.  i6t9),  who,  besides  his  important 
woiks  OB  the  martyrologies  (see  Martykolocy),  published  the 
celebrated  collection  of  the  VUae  fatrum  (Antwerp,  1615),  a 
veritable  mastetpiece  for  the  lime  at  whidi  it  appeared.  It  was 
fae^  too,  wh6  conceived  the  plan  of  a  great  collectioa  of  lives  of 
saints,  compiled  from  tlie  inanuscripts  and  augmented  with 
notes,  from  which  resulted  the  collection  of  the  Ada  sanctorum 
(see  BoLLAMDins):  This  last  enterprise  gave  rise  to  others  of 
a  similar  character  but  les^  extensive  in  scope. 

Dom  T.  Ruinan  eoHectcd  the  beat  Acta  of  the  martyre  iii  hb 
Acta  mmrtyntm  finctra  (Paris,  1689).  The  various  religious  orders 
collected  th«  Acta  of  their  saints,  often  increasing  the  usts  beyond 
measure.  The  best  publication  of  this  kind,  the  Acta  sanctarum 
ordinis  5.  BcnedicH  (Paris.  1668-1701)  of  d'Achery  and  Mabitlon. 
does  not  entirely  escape  this  reproach.  GMintrics.  provinces  and 
dioccs^  also  had  their  special  nagif^raphic  collections,  conceived 
accordina  to  various  plans  and  executed  with  more  or  leas  historical 
sense.  Of  these,  the  most  iiliportant  collections  are  those  of  O. 
Caietanus,  Vitat  sanctorum  Stcviorum  (Palermo,  1657);  C.  A. 
Lobineau,  li't*  dts  saints  de  Brttagns  (Rennes.  ITSS);  and  J.  H. 
Ghesqiii^,  Acifi  sanetontm  Belgii  (Bru««ris  and  Tong^loo.  17^ 
1 794).  The  principal  lives  of  the  (German  saints  arc  published  in  the 
MoKumenta  Cermaniae,  and  a  special  section  of  the  ocriblores  rerum 
Metoringicarkm  is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  satats.  For  Scotland 
and  Ireiaod  mention  must  be  made  of  T.  Messingham's  FlorUgtium 
insnhs  sanctorum  (Pacisi  1694);. I.  Cplgan's  Acta  §auet0rum  wetcris 
et  maioris  Scoliae  seu  Uiberniao  (Louvaln,  1645-1647):  John 
Pinkerton's  Vitae  anliqxtae  sanctorum  .  . .  (London,  I78q,  of  which 
a  revised  and  enlareed  edition  was  published  by  W.  M.  Metcalfe  at 
Paisley  in  1639.  under  the  title  of  Lcoes  of  the  Scottish  SainU);  W.  J. 
RecsV  Ltsff  */  Iko  Oimf^ra-British  Saints  (Llandovery.  iSm):  Acta 
sanctarum  Hthemiae  (Edinburgh,  1688):  Whitley  Stokes  s  Lmcs 
of  Sajnlsfrom  the  Book  of  tismore  (Oxfonl,  iSoo) ;  and  J.  O'Hanlon's 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  (Dublin,  1875-190^).  Towards  the  13th 
century  vernacular  collectioas  of  lives  of  saints  be^n  to  increase. 
This  Itteracure  is  more  interesting  from  the  linguistic  than  from 
the  hagiologic  point  of  view,  and  comes  rather  within  the  domain 
of  the  philologist. 

The  hagio^raphy  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Greek  church  also  has 
been  the  subject  of  important  publicatioas.  The  Greek  texts  are 
very  much  scattered.  Of  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  J.  B. 
Malou's  "  Symeonis  Mctaphrastac  opera  omnia  "  {Patrotogia  Craeca^ 
III,  115,  116)  aind  Theophilos  loannu,  Mmyicia  hyioKvyuik  (Venice, 
1884}.  For'Syriac,  there  are  S.  E.  Assemani's  Acta  sanctorum 
maffyruM  oritntalium  (ROme,  1748)  and  P.  Bedjan's  Acta  martyrum 
ti  sanctorum  (Paris,  1890-1897);  lor  Armenian,  Che  acts  of 
mart)rrs  and  lives  of  saints,  published  in  two  volumes  by  the 
Mechitharist  community  of  Venice  in  1874;  for  Coptic,  Hyvernat's 
Les'Actes  des  martyrs  de  fEgypte  (Paris,  1886);  for  Ethiopian,  K. 
Conti  Rossini's  Scri^ores  Aetkiopiei,  vitae  sanctorum  (Psris,  1901 
seq.);  and  for  (worgian,  Sabinin's  Paradisa  of  iho  Ceorgtan  CktutA 
(St  Petersburg.  1883). 

In  addition  to  the  pnncipal  collections  must  be  mentioned  the 
innumerable  works  in  which  the  hagiographic  texts  have  been  sub- 
jected to  detailed  critical  study. 

To  cealise  the  present  state  of  hagiolofEy.  the  BUdiotheca  katuh 
grapkica,  both  L^tin  and  Greek,  pubJislied  by  the  Boilandists,  and 
the  Bulletin  hagiographique,  which  appears  in  each  number  of  the 
A  nalccta  Boltanaiana  (see  dollandists;.  must  be  consulted.  Thanks 
to  the  combihed  efforts  of  a  great  number  of  scholars,  the  classi- 
fication of  the  hagiographic  texts  has  in  recent  vears  made  notable 
progn^  The  cnticism  of  the  sources,  the  study  of  literary  st)^los, 
ana  the  knowledge  of  local  histoiy  now  render  it  easier  to  discrimi- 
nate in  this  literature  between  what  is  really  historical  and  what  is 
merely  the  invention  of  the  geniufi  of  the  people  or  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  pious  writers  (see  H.  Delehaye,  Les  Ligeudes  hagiograpkiques, 
and  ed.»  pp.  121-141.  Brussels*  1906).  "  Though  the  lives  of  saints/' 
says  a  recent  historian,  "  are  filled  with  miracles  and  incredible 
stories,  they  form  a  rich  mine  of  information  concerning  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people.  Some  of  thorn  arc  *  memorials  of  the  best 
men  of  the  tinse  written  by  the  best  schoiarsof  the  time,' "  (C  Gross, 
TMa  Sources  and  LiUrature  of  En^h  History,  p^  J4,  London,  1900). 

(H.De.) 

HAGIOSCOPE  (from  Gr.  ci7iot,  holy,  and  awniv,  to  see), 
in  architecture,  an  opening  through  the  wall  of  a  church  in  an 
oblique  direction,  to  enable  the  worshippers  in  the  transepts  or 
other  pans  of  the  church,  from  which  the  altar  was  not  visible, 
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to  see  tbe  elevatton  of  the  HoiC.  As  a  rule  these  ha^aseopes, 
or  "  squints  "  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  found  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  chadcd  arclt.  In  some  cases  a  series  of  openings 
has  been  cut  In  tbe  walls  fn  an  oblitiae  line  to  enable  a  penon 
standing  In  the  porch  (as  in  Bridgewater  church,  Somerset)  to 
see  tbe  altars  in  this  case  and  in  other  instances  such  openings 
were  sometimes  provided  for  an  attendant,  who  had  to  ring  the 
Sanctus  bell  when  the  Host  was  elevated.  Though  rardy  met 
with  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  theceare  oqcasions  wheie  they 
are  fomd,  so  as  to  enable  a  monk  in  one  of  the  vestries  to  follow 
the  service  and  communicate  with  tbebell-iingen. 

HAGONOy,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Bulacan,  Liuon, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  Manila  Bay.and  on  the  W.  branch  and  tbe 
delta  of  the  Pampanga  Grande  river,  about  25  m.  N. W.  of  Manihi. 
Pop.  (1903),  si,304.  Hagoaoy  la  aituaf ed  in  a  rich  agricultural 
rcgmn,  prqdudng  rice,  Indian  com,  sugar  and  a  little  coffee. 
Alcohol  is  made  in  considerable  qoantkiea  from  the  fermented 
iuice  of  the  mpa  palm,  which  grows  in  the  neighbouring  swamps, 
and  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  nipa  thatch  is  manufactartd. 
There  is  good  fishing.  Thewomenof  thetwirnareveiyskitfatto 
weaving  the  nativefabrics.  The  hngnage is  Tagalog.  Hagonoy 
was  founded  in  isSi. 

HAOUB,  THB  (in  Dutch, '« (SmsoiAace,  or,  abbreviated,  dm 
Haag;  in  Fr.  La  Udye;  and  in  Late  Lat.  Haga  ComUt^, 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  oC  South  Holland,  about  d|  m. 
from  the  sea,  with  a  junction  station  9I  m.  by  rail  S.W.  by  S. 
of  Leiden.  Steam  tramways  ooiulect  it  with  the  seaside  villages 
of  Scheveningen,  Kykdaia  and  's  Cnvenaande,  as  weil  as  with 
Delft,  Wakaenaar  aqd  Ldden,  and  it  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  taiain  canal  from  Rnttcrdam  to  Amsterdam.  Pop.  (r90o)» 
31 3,2 1 1.  The  Hague  is  tbe  chief  town  of  the  province,  the  usual 
residence  of  the  court  and  diplomatic  bodies,  and  the  scat  of 
the  government,  the  states-general,  the  high  council  of  the 
Netheriaads,  the  council  of  state,  the  chsknber  of  accounts  and 
various  other  administrative  bodie*.  The  characteristics  of  the 
town  are  quite  in  keeping  with  its  polittcal  position;  it  is  as 
handsome  as  it  is  fashionable,  and  was  rightfy  desoibed  by  de 
Amids  in  his  (Xanda  as  half  Dutch,  half  FremJu  The  Hague  faaa 
grown  very  largely  in  modem  times,  espedaUy  on  its  western 
side,  which  as  situated  on  the  higher  and  more  sandy  soil,  the 
soutii^eastem  half  of  the  town  comprising  the  poorer  and  the 
business  quarters.  The  main  features  in  a  plan  of  the  town  ate 
its  fine  streets  and  houses  and  extensive  avenues  and  well- 
planted  squares;  while,  as  a  city,  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
attractive  seaside  resort,  combined  with  the  advantages  and 
imporUttce  of  a  large  town,  and  the  possession  of  beautifut  and 
wooded  surroundings,  give  it  a  distinction  all  its  own. 

The  medieval-looking  group  of  government  buildings  situated 
in  the  Binnenhof  (or  "inner  court "),  their  backs  reflected  in  the 
pretty  sheet  of  water  called  the  Vy  ver,  represent  both  historical^ 
and  topographicaUy  the  centre  of  the  Hague.  Gn  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Vyver  lies  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the  fine 
houses  and  magnificent  avenue  of  trees  of  the  Lange  Voorhout, 
the  Kneutcrdyk  and  the  Vyverburg,  representing  the  fash^oabbe 
kernel  of  the  city.  Close  by  lies  the  entrance  to  the  Haagsche 
Bosch,  or  tbe  wood,  on  one  side  of  which  is  situated  the  deer- 
park,  and  a  little  beyond  on  the  other  the  zoological  gardens 
(1862).  Away  from  the  Lange  Voorhout  the  fine  Park  Straat 
stretches  to  the  "  1813  Plein  "  or  square,  in  the  centre  ol  which 
rises  the  large  monument  (1869)  by  Jaquet  commemorating  the 
jubilee  of  the  restoration  of  Dutch  ind^wndenoe  in  t8 13.  Beyond 
this  is  the  Alexander  Veld,  used  as  a  military  drill  ground,  and 
close  by  is  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  road  called  the  Scheven- 
ingensche  Weg,  which  leads  through  the  "little  woods"  to 
Scheveningen.  Parallel  to  the  Paric  Straat  is  the  busy  Noord- 
eindc,  in  which  »  situated  the  royal  palace.  The  palace  was 
purchased  by  the  States  in  1595,  rebuilt  by  the  stadtholder 
William  III.,  and  extended  by  King  William  I.  in  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century.  In  front  of  the  building  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  William  I.  of  Orange  by  Count  Nieuerkerke  (iS^sh 
and  behind  are  the  gardens  and  extensive  stablea,  The  Binnen- 
hof, which  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  once  surrounded  by 
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ft  moftt,  and  it  still  entered  dwongli  ancient  gateways.  Tbe 
ddest  portion  was  founded  in  1 849  by  WilUam  II.,  count  of 
Holland,  whose  son,  Florens  V.,  enlarged  it  and  made  it  his 
residence.  Several  centuries  later  the  stadtholden  also  lived 
here.  The  6ne  old  hall  of  the  knights,  built  by  Florens.  and  now 
containing  the  archives  of  the  home  office,  is  the  historic  chamber 
in  which  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  abjured  their  allegiance  to 
Philip  11.  of  Spain,  and  in  front  of  which  the  grey-headMl  states- 
man Johan  van  Oldenbameveldt  was  executed  in  i6tQ.  Close 
by  on  the  one  side  are  the  courts  of  justice,  and  on  the  other 
the  first  and  second  chambers  of  the  sutes-general,  containing 
some  richly  painted  ceilings  and  the  portraits  of  various  stadt< 
holders.  Government  offices  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ings, and  in  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  fountain  surmounted  by 
a  statuette  of  William  II.,  count  of  Holland  (1337-1  zsfi).  In  the 
adjoining  Buitenhof,  or  "outer  court,"  is  a  statue  of  King 
William  II.  (d.  1849)1  ud  theoldCcvangen  Poort,  or  prison  gate 
(restored  187  s>»  consisting  of  a  tower  and  gateway.  It  was 
here  that  the  brothen  Cornelis  and  Jan  de  Witt  were  killed  by 
Che  mob  in  167  s.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Binneohof  is  the 
busy  square  called  the  Pidn,  where  all  the  tram-lines  meet. 
Round  about  it  are  the  buildings  of  the  ministry  of  justice  amd 
other  government  buildings,  including  one  to  contain  the  state 
archives,  the  large  dub-bouae  of  the  Witte  Socieleit,  and  the 
Mauritshuis.  The  Mauritshub  was  built  in  1633-1644  by  Count 
John  MkUrioe  of  Nassau,  governor  of  Brazil,  and  contains  the 
famous  piaure  gallery  of  the  Hague.  The  nucleus  of  this  collec- 
tion was  fonned  by  the  princes  of  Orange,  notably  by  the 
itadthoider  William  V.  (i74»*i8o6).  King  William  I.  did  much 
to  restore  the  lones  caused  by  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
pictures  during  the  French  occupation.  Other  artistic  collections 
in  the  Hague  are  the  munidpal  museum  (G0riireiiteMuseum),con- 
laining  paintings  by  both  andent  and  modem  Dutch  artists,  and 
some  antiquities;  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  in  the  Steengracht 
gallery,  bdongmg  to  Jonkheer  Steengracht;  the  museum 
Mcermanno-Westrcenianum,  named  after  Count  Meermann  and 
Baron  Westreenen  (d.  1850),  containing  some  interesting  MSS. 
and  spedmens  of  cariy  typography  and  other  curiosities;  and 
the  Mesdag  Museum,  containing  the  collection  of  the  painter 
H.  W.  Mesdag  (b.  1831)  presented  by  him  to  the  state.  The 
foyal  library  (1798)  contains  upwards  of  soo/mo  volumes, 
including  some  eariy  illuminated  MSS.,  a  valuable  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  and  some  fine  antique  gems.  In  addition 
to  tbe  royal  palace  already  mentioned,  there  are  the  palaces  of 
the  queen-dowager,  of  the  prince  of  Orange  (founded  about  1730 
by  Count  Unico  of  Wassenaar  Twiekeb)  and  of  the  prince  von 
Wied,  dating  from  i8ts,  and  containing  some  good  eariy  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters.  There  are  numerous  churches  of  various 
denominations  in  the  Hague  as  well  as  an. English  church,  a 
Russian  chapel  and  two  synagogues,  one  of  which  is  Portuguese. 
The  Croote  Kerk  of  St  Jan-.es  (15th  and  i6th  centuries)  hasafine 
vaulted  interior,  and  contains  some  old  stained  glass,  a  carved 
wooden  pulpit  (1550),  a  large  organ  and  interesting  sepulchral 
momiments,  and  some  escutcheons  of  the  knights  of  the  (jolden 
Fleece,  placed  here  after  the  chapter  of  1456.  The  Nleuwe  Kerk, 
or  new  church  (first  half  t7th  century),-  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  brothers  De  Witt  and  of  the  philosopher  Spinoca.  Spinoza 
Is  furtlier  commemorated  by  a  monument  In  front  of  the  house 
in  which  be  died  in  1677.  The  picturesque  town  hall  (built  in 
1565  and  restored  and  enlarged  in  i88a)  contains  a  historical 
picture  gallery.  The  prindpal  other  buildings  are  the  provindal 
government  offices,  the  royal  school  of  music,  the  college  of  art, 
the  large  buikling  (1874)  of  the  sodety  for  arts  and  sdenccs,  the 
ethnographical  kstitute  of  the  Netheriands  Indies  with  fine 
Kbnry,  the  theatres,  dvil  and  miliury  hospitals,  orphanage, 
lunatic  asyhim  and  other  charitable  Institutions;  the  fine 
modem  railway  station  (1893),  the  cavahry  and  artillery  and 
the  infantry  barracks,  and  the  cannon  foundry.  The  chief 
industries  of  the  town  arc  iron  casting,  copper  and  lead  smelting, 
cannon  founding,  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  carriages, 
Bqueur  distilling,  lithographing  and  printing. 
Tbe  Hague  wood  has  been  described  as  the  dt j't  finest 


ornament.  It  is  composed  cUefiy  of  otks  and  aMeis  and  migofr 
cent  avenues  of  gigantic  beech-trees^  Together  with  the  Hsarbn 
wood  it  is  thought  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  immense  forest  which 
once  eztended  along  the  coast.  At  tbe  end  of  one  of  the  avenoei 
which  penetrates  into  it  from  tbe  town  is  the  Urge  summer  dab- 
house  of  the  Witte  Societeit,  under  whose  auspices  conceru  tie 
given  here  in  summer.  Farther  into  the  wood  are  some  pretty 
Utile  lakes,  and  the  famous  royal  villa  called  the  Huis  ten  Botdi, 
or  "  house  in  the  wood."  This  viUa  was  built  by  Pietcr  Post  (oc 
the  Princess  Amelia  of  Solms,  In  memory  of  her  hosband  the 
siadtholder,  Frederick  Henry  of  lOrange  (d.  1647),  and  wingi 
were  added  to  it  by  Prince  William  IV.  in  1748.  The  chief  rocn 
is  the  Orange  Saloon,  an  octagonal  hall  50  ft.  high,  covered  with 
paintings  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  artbts,  chiefly  of  inddeots  is 
the  life  of  Prince  Frederick.  In  this  room  the  lalematiooil 
Peace  Conference  had  its  sittings  in  the  summer  of  1899.  The 
collections  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  rooms,  and  the  grisaiUei 
in  the  dining-room  painted  by  Jacobus  de  Wit  (1695-1754)1 
are  also  noteworthy. 

The  history  of  the  Hague  is  in  some  respects  angular,  b 
the  13th  century  it  was  no  more  than  ahunting-lodgeof  thecouots 
of  Holland,  and  though  Count  Floris  V.  (b.  i2S4*-»96)  made  it 
his  residence  and  it  thus  became  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  of  Holland  and  the  centra  of  the  administraiion,  and 
from  the  time  of  William  of  Orange  onward  the  meeting-place  of 
the  states-general,  it  only  received  the  status  of  a  town,  fras 
King  Louis  Bonaparte,  early  in  the  19th  century. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  ball  of  the  i8th 
century  the  Hague  was  the  centre  of  European  diplonaqr. 
Among  the  many  treaties  and  conventions  signed  here  ouy  be 
mentioned  the  treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (January  23. 1688) 
between  England,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands;  the  concert  of 
the  Hague  (March  31, 1710)  between  the  Emperor,  En^andand 
HoUand,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Swediih 
provinces  in  Ormany  during  the  war  of  the  northern  poven 
against  Sweden;  the  Triple  Alliance  (January  4,  17 17)  beiweea 
France,  England  and  HoUand  for  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty  ef 
Utrecht;  the  treaty  of  peace  (Feb.  17, 1717)  between  Spain, Savoy 
and  Austria,  by  which  the  first-named  acceded  to  the  prindplo 
of  the  Triple  Alliance;  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Holland  and 
France  (May  16, 1795);  ibe  first "  Hague  Convention."  the  out- 
come of  the  "  peace  conference  "  assembled  on  the  initiative  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  (July  37, 1899).  and  the  series  of 
conventions,  the  results  of  the  second  peace  conference  (June  15- 
October  18,  1907).  The  international  court  of  arbitratioa  or 
Hague  Tribunal  was  established  in  1899  (see  Europe:  Histtrji 
Arbitration.  iNTERNAnoMAL).  The  Palace  of  Peace  design^ 
to  be  completed  in  1913  as  the  scat  of  the  tribunal,  on  the  Scl)^ 
veaingen  avenue,  is  by  a  French  architect,  L.  M.  Cordonnier.and 
A.  Carnegie  contributed  £300,000  towards  its  cost 

HAHN.  AUGUST  (1792-1863),  German  Protestant  thcok)giaB, 
was  born  on  the  27lh  of  March  1792  at  Grossosterhauaen  oear 
Eislebcn,  and  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Ldpnf- 
In  18 19  he  was  nominated  pfofesior  extraordiuarius  of  theolofir 
and  pastor  of  Altstadt  in  K6nigsberg,  and  in  1820  recdvcd  a 
superintcndcncy  in  that  city.  In  1823  he  became  professer 
ordinarius.  In  18 a6  he  removed  as  professor  of  theology  to 
Leipzig,  where,  hitherto  distinguished  only  as  editor  of  Bar- 
dcsanes,  Marclon  (Ufareion's  EvaH%dium  in  stitter  Mrsprilngfk^ 
Calalt,  1833),  and  Ephracm  Syrus,  and  the  joint  editor  of  a 
SyriscMe  CkreslomathU  (1834)1  he  came  into  great  prominence  as 
the  author  of  a  treatise,  De  ratiomUismi  qui  diciimr  wra  indsUd 
qua  cum  naturalismo  conlintatur  ratione  (1837),  and  also  of  as 
Quelle  ErkHrung  an  die  EvangdiKke  Kirche  tunScksl  in  Sackse» 
u.  Preusun  (1827),  in  which,  as  a  member  of  the  school  of  E-  W. 
Hengstenberg,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  rationalists 
that  it  was  their  duty  voluntarily  and  at  once  to  withdraw  froa 
the  national  church.  In  1833  Hahn*s  pamphlet  against  K,  G. 
Bretschneider  {Ober  die  Lage  des  Ckristenlkums  in  unsenr  itH^ 
1832)  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Friedrich  WOhehn  ly^M 
was  called  to  Breslau  as  theological  professor  and  consisiorial 
coundllor,  and  b  1843  became  "  general  superintendent "  <f 
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ttepMvinctof  Sflflria.  He  died  mt  Brohm  on  the  13th  off  May 
11863.  Though  imcompnNniBiiig  in  hit  *'  sMpn-oatunlisnip"  he 
did  not  altogether  satisfy  the  men  of  his  own  school  by  his  own 
dBCttin^  system.  The  fint  edition  of  hb  lekrkuek  der  tMa- 
Udkn  Clotibetu  (i8s8)  was  frae^  characteriatd  as  lacking  in 
consistency  and  as  detracting  fwn  the  strength  of  the  old 
positions  in  many  important  points.  Many  of  tliese  defects, 
however,  he  is  coosidertd  to  have  tcmidiftl  in  his  second  edition 
(1857).  Among  hit  other  works  are  Ms  editioB  of  the  Hebiew 
Bible  (1830,  his  BMioUkk  dtr  SymbtU  mnd  Oawkmuregdn 
ier  ufost9mck'lmthUiichm  Kireki  (1849;  and  ed.  1877)  and 
FrtdlgHn  (1851). 

His  eldest  son,  HEtNitCR  Auciwr  Habn  (x8«i*i86i),  after 
stodjring  theology  at  Bteslan  and  Berlin,  becsme  sacoessively 
FmatdaiaU  at  Breslau  (1845),  professor  ad  inkrim  {1846)  at 
KQnigsberg  on  the  death  of  Heinridi  Htvemide,  professor 
citnotdinarins  (r8$x)  and  prof cssor  orditoarius  (1860)  at  Grdfs* 
wald.  Amongst  hb  puMi^icd  works  were  a  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  }6b  (1850),  a  translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  (i85»), 
an  exposition  of  Isaiah  x).*4xvi.  (1857)  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Ecdesiastcs  (iSte). 

See  the  artides  in  Hcrsog-Hauck,  ReaUttcyU^pidie,  and  the 
AUtnmiut  dntackt  3iopa^u$. 

HAHBEHAmr.  SAHUBL  GRBISnAN  FBtBDBlCH  (t7SS^ 
1843),  German  physician  and  founder  of  **  homoeopathy,"  was 
bom  at  Meissen  m  Saxony  on  the  xoth  of  April  1755.  He  was 
educated  at  tlie  '*  elector**  school "  of  Meissen,  and  studied 
medidne  at  Leipcig  and  Vienna,  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Eriangen  in  1779.  After  practising  in  various  places,  he  settled 
in  Dresden  in  1784,  and  thence  removed  to  Leipcig  in  1789.  In 
the  following  year,  while  transbting  W.  Cullen's  Maitris  medita 
into  German,  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  pro> 
duced  by  quinine  on  the  beahhy  body  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  disordered  states  it  was  used  to  cure.  He  had  previoosly  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  this 
observatiort  led  him  to  assert  the  truth  of  the  "  law  of  similars," 
rimUia  simiiibus  curantmr  or  rMrefrlnr— ^.e.  diseases  are  cured 
(or  should  be  treated)  by  those  drugs  which  produce  symptoms 
similar  to  them  in  the  healthy.  He  promulgated  his  new 
principle  in  a  paper  published  in  1796  in  C  W.  Hufeland's 
Journal,  and  four  years  later,  convinced  that  drugs  fa  much 
smaller  doses  than  were  generally  employed  effectually  escerted 
their  cmrative  powers,  he  advanced  his  doctrine  of  their  potenti- 
satton  or  dynamisation.  In  1810  he  published  his  chief  work, 
OrganeH  dir  rutUmdku  Htiikwide,  conUining  an  exposition  of  his 
system,  which  he  called  homoeopathy  {q.v.)^  and  in  the  following 
years  appeared  the  dx  irolomes  of  his  Reine  AnMeimiUeUekre, 
which  detailed  the  symptoms  produced  by  "proving"  a  large 
number  of  drugs,  i.e.  by  systematically  administering  them  to 
healthy  subjects.  In  i8jx  the  hostility  of  established  interests, 
and  especially  of  the  apothecaries,  whose  se^ces  were  not 
required  under  hto  system,  forced  him  to  leave  Leipzig,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  the  grand-duke  of  Anhalt-COthen  he  went 
to  live  at  COthen.  Fourteen  years  later  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  practised  with  great  success  until  his  death  on  the 
»nd  of  July  1843.  Statues  were  erected  to  his  memory  at 
Leipaig  In  i8$i  and  at  C5then  in  1855.  He  also  wrote,  in 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Fragwuntt  dt  virihtts 
medk^mentemm  fdsUhii  (1805)  and  DUekrwisekenKrankMUn 
(1828-^1830). 

See  the  article  HONOBOrAIHV)  also  Albrecht.  Niaknemaim*s  Lthen 
mad  Wtrk4m  (Lelpeig. .  1875) ;  Biadferd.  UakmrnMu's  Uft  tmd 
LOtri  (Philadelphia,  4899^. 

HAHB-RARN,  IDA,  CotmrBM  voN  (1803-1880),  (^rman 
author,  was  bom  at  Ttressow,  in  Mecklenburg^Schwerin,  oh 
the  3>nd  of  June  1805,  daughter  of  Graf  (Count)  Karl  Friedrich 
VOD  Hahn  (1789*1857),  well  known  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
stage,  upon  which  he  squandered  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune. 
She  married  in  1826  her  wealthy  cousin  Count  Adolf  von  Hahn* 
Hahn.  With  him  she  had  an  extremely  unhappy  life,  and  in 
sBao  her  husband's  irregularities  led  to  a  divorce.  The  countess 
tnvctled,  produced  some  volumes  of  pdetry  indicating  true 


lyrical  fccHng,  and  la  1838  appeased  ila  a  aevtUst  "wilk  Jl*i  der 
CtMUstkafi,  a  title  which,  proving  equally  appKoable  to  her 
suhaequent  noveb,  waa  retained  as  that  of  a  series,  the  book 
originally  so  entitled  beia^  renamed  Ma  SckBukaim.  For 
several  yean  the  counttas  ooBUaucd  to  produce  noveb  bearing  a 
ooitaln  Bttbfectlve  leaemblaaet  to  those  of  George  Shad,  but  lesa 
hostile  to  social  institutions,  and  dealing  almost  exclusively 
with  aristocratic  society.  The  author'k  patrician  affcctatioas 
at  length  dicw  upoa  her  tho  mevcilcw  ridicule  of  Fanny  Leaahl 
in  a  parody  of  her  style  entitled  Diatpta  (1847),  and  this  and  tbe* 
revdutioa  of  1848  together  seem  to  have  oo-operated  in  inducing 
her  to  embrace  the  Roman  OtthoUc  religion  in  18501.  She 
justified  her  step  in  a  polemical  work  entitled  Yon  Bakylom  mack 
Jermakm  0^5i)»  which  elicited  a  vigorous  reply  from  H.  Abeken. 
In  1853  she  retired  Into  a  convent  at  Angers,  which  she,  however, 
soon  left,  takfaig  up  her  residenoe  at  Maina  where  she  founded  a 
nunnery,  in  wMch  she  lived  without  joining  the  order,  and 
continued  her  literary  bbovn.  For  many  years  her  noveb  were 
the  most  popubr  works  of  fiction  in  aristocratic  drcks;  many 
of  her  later  publicatfams,  however,  passed  unnoticed  as  mere 
party  manifestoes.  Her  eariier  worka  do  not  deserve  the  neglect 
into  wl^lch  they  have  fallen.  If  their  sentiaaentalism  b  some- 
times wearisome,  it  b  grounded  on  gemrine  feeling  and  caqxressed 
with  passkmate  eloquence.  Uinek  and  Gtrfl/ki  FoMaHm,  both 
publbhed  in  1841,  mark  the  culmination  of  bee  power;  but 
Sigtsmund  Forstef  (1843).  C^eU  (1844).  SibyiU  <x846)  and  Maria 
Regina  (t86o)  also  obtained  considetaUe  popularily.  She  dbd 
at  Mains  on  the  xsth  of  January  1880. 

Her  collected  works,  GemmmUH  Wtfin,  with  an  introduction  by 
O.  von  Schaching,  were  published  in  two  scricai  45  volosset  ia  aU 
(Rcgentbuqf,  1003-1904).  Sec  H.  Kciter,  Cr&n  Hakn-Hah» 
(Wanbura,  undated);  P.  Haffncr.  CrSfin  Ida  Hakn-BahM,  tin* 
psyckotonseke  Studig  (Fnnkfort,  1880);  A.  Jacoby,  Ida  Crdfin 
liakH-Hakn  (Mains,  1894). 

RAI  (939-X038),  Jewish  Talmudical  scholar,  was  bom  in  939. 
He  was  educated  by  hb  father  Shcrira,  gaon  of  Pdmbeditha 
(Pumbedita),  whom  he  afterwards  assisted  in  hb  work.  They 
were  cast  Into  prison  for  a  short  time  by  the  caliph  Qadir,  and 
subsequently  on  Shcrira*s  death  Hai  was  appointed  gaon  in 
hb  place  (998).  This  office  he  held  till  hb  death  on  the  38th  of 
March  X038.  He  is  famous  chicBy  for  hb  answers  to  problems 
of  ritual  and  civil  law.  He  composed  important  treatises  on 
Talmudic  bw  and  the  Uisknaki  many  poems  are  also  attributed 
to  him  on  doubtful  authority.  In  hb  rtspoma  he  laid  stress  on 
custom  and  tradition  provided  no  infringement  of  the  law 
were  invdved,  and  was  essentially  conservative  in  theology. 
He  had  considcrabb  knowledge  not  only  of  religious  movcmenta 
within  the  Jewbh  body,  but  also  of  Mahommedan  theology  and 
controversial  method,  and  frequently  consulted  theologians  of 
other  beliefs. 

See  Steinschneidcr,  Hieftf.  Vhersett.  p.  910,  and  article  in  Jexoisk 
Eacychpediat  vi.  153. 

HAIBAK,  a  town  and  khanate  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  The 
valley  of  Haibak,  which  b  3100  ft.  above  sea  level,  b  fertile  and 
richly  cultivated.  The  town,  which  is  famed  in  Persian  legend, 
consists  now  of  only  a  couple  of  streets,  containing  many  Hindu 
shops  and  a  small  garrison.  The  InhabiUnts  call  themselves 
Jagatab,  a  Turki  race,  though  now  generally  mixed  with  Tajiks 
and  speaking  Persian.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Haibak  are 
some  very  typical  Buddhist  ruins.  Haibak  derives  iu  import- 
ance from  its  position  on  the  main  line  of  communication  between 
Kabul  and  Afghan  Turkestan. 

HAIDA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Skittagelan 
stock,  tlicy  still  occupy  their  original  home,  the  (Jocen  Char- 
lotte islands,  British  Columbia.  They  are  skilful  seamen, 
making  long  fishing  expeditions  in  ccdarwood  canoes.  They 
are  noted  for  their  carving  and  basket-work.  They  formerly 
made  raids  on  the  coast  tribes.  Slavery  waa  hereditary,  the 
slaves  being  prisoners  of  war.  The  population,  some  7000  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  t9th  century,  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds. 

See  Handbook  ef  AmeHean  Indians  fWaihington.  1907).  For 
••  Haida  Textsand  Myths,"  see  B«/f  .29  Smithtonidn  InsMulum  Bnrtan 
Amtr,  EOtnoi.  (1903).  ' 
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HAHUNttBR,  WILHBLM  KAMU  Rinu  von  (i795*x87x)» 
Austrian  mineralogist^  geologist  and  physidst,  was  born  at  Vienna 
on  the  stb  of  February  1795.  His  father*  Kail  Haidinger, 
contributed  largely  to  the  devdopment  of  niineralogical  science 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  x8th  century.  Having  studied  at  the 
normal  school  of  St  Anne,  and  attended  classes  at  the  university, 
Wilfaelm,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  joined  Professor  F.  Mohs  at 
Gralz,  and  five  years  later  accompanied  the  professor  to  Freiberg 
OB  the  transfer  of  his  labours  to  the  mining  acadomy  of  that 
town. 

In  1833  Haidinger  visited  France  and  England  with  Count 
Breunner,  and,  journeying  northward,  took  up  his  abode  in 
Edinburgh.  He  translated  into  English,  with  additions  of  his 
own,  Mohs's  Crundriss  der  Minatahgic^  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  three  volumes  under  the  title  Treoiise  oh  Mineralogy  (1825). 
After  a  tour  in  northern  Europe,  including  (he  Scandinavian 
mining  districts,  he  undertook  the  scientific  direction  of  the 
porcelain  works  at  Elbogen,  belonging  to  his  brothers.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  mines  (Beigrat)  at  Vienna  in  the 
place  of  Pkofessor  Mohs,  a  post  which  included  the  charge  of  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  minerals.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  re> 
arrangement  and  enrichment  of  the  collections,  and  the  museum 
became  the  first  m  Europe.  Shortly  after  (1843)  Haidinger 
commenced  &  series  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which  was  given 
to  the  world  under  the  title  Htuidbmk  der  bestimmenden  Minera- 
logic  (Vienna,  1845;  tables,  1846).  On  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  geological  institute,  ho  was  chosen  director  (1849); 
and  this  important  position  he  occupied  for  seventeen  years; 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  imperial  board  of  agriculture  and 
mines,  and  a  metnber  of  the  impend  academy  of  sciences  of 
Vienna.  He  organized  the  society  of  the  Freunde  der  Natur- 
wissenschaften.  As  a  physicist  Haidinger  ranked  high,  and  he 
"was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  scientific  progress  in 
Austria.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  interesting  ootical 
appnrances  which  have  been  called  after  him  "lUidinger's 
brushes."  Knighted  in  1865,  the  following  year  he  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Dombach  near  Vienna,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
March  1871. 

In  addition  to  the  woils  already  named,  Haidinger  published 
AnSttttgSffQMdt  der  Mineralogie  (Leipzig,  1839) ;  Cpagnosliscke  Ober' 
skiiSMrte  der  dsterreich,  Monarchie  (Vienna.  x847^:  Bemerkungen 
Hher  die  Anthrdnun^  der  kleinsten  TheUcken  in  CkrtstaUen  (Vienna, 
i8S3y;  Inkrferentltnien  am  Glimmer  (Vienna,  1855):  VertfeickuM* 

Sn  voH  Augii  and  AmphiM  (Vienna,  1855).  He  also  edited  the 
otMrwissemsclu^Uicke  AbhandlungeH  (Vienna,  .1847);  the  BerickU 
^Aer  die  Mtttkeilungen  von  Preunden  der  NatuxwissenschaJUn 
in  Wien  (Vienna.  1847-1851);  and  the  Jakrbiteh  of  the  Vienna  K. 
K.  Geologtache  Reichsanstalt  (1850),  Ac.  Some  of  his  papers  will 
be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(vol.  X.)  and  of  the  Wernerian  Society  (1833-183^).  Edinburtk 
Phil.  Joumalt  Brewster's  Journal  of  ^ience,  ana  Poggendorff's 
Annalen.  (H.  B,  Wo.) 

HAIDUK  (also  written  Itayduk,  Heiduc,  Heydetke  and  ffoy-' 
diaque)^  a  term  which  appears  originally  to  have  meant "  robber  " 
or  "  brigand,"  a  sense  it  retains  in  Servia  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Turkish  'haidadf  "  marauder,"  but  its  origin  is  not  absolutely 
oertatn.  Most  of  the  European  rsces  wi  ih  which  the  Turks  came 
into  close  contact  during  the  1 5th  and  z6th  centuries  seem  to  have 
adopted  it  as  a  loan-word,  and  it  appears  in  Magyar  as  kajdA 
(plural  hajduk)t  in  Serbo-Croatian,  Rumanian,  Polish  and  Cech 
as  kajduk,  in  Bulgarian  as  kajdulin  and  in  Greek  as  xa«^^ri}S. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  its  use  had  spread  north 
and  west  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  In  Hungary  it 
was  applied  to  a  class  of  mercenary  foot-soldiers  of  Magyar  stock. 
In  ites  these  haiduks  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  to  the- 
Protestant  party  (see  Hungary:  History)  with  titles  of  nobility 
and  territorial  rights  over  a  district  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Theiss,  known  thenceforward  as  the  Haiduk  region. 
This  was  enlarged  in  1876  and  converted  into  the  county  of 
Hajdii  (Ger.  Hajduken),  Hajdtl  is  also  a  common  prefix  in 
Hungarian  place-names,  e.g,  Bajd(i-Szoboszl6,  Hajdfi-N&m&s. 
In  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Poland,  Sweden  and  some  other 
countries,  haiduk  came  to  mean  an  attendant  In  a  court  of  Uw, 


or  a  male  servant,  dressed  in  Hmgaritti  seilii*nllitaiy  <omm 
It  is  also  occasionally  used  as  a  synonym  loc  "  footman  "  « 
"lackey." 

HAIFA*  a  towo  of  Ptoleatine  at  the  foot  of  ML  CaaDcl,cBtbe 
south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It  represenU  thedassical  Sycsaunum, 
but  the  pnsent  ftewn  is  eoticdy  modem.  <  It  has  developed  aoce 
about  1890  into  an  important  port,  and  is  oonneclcd  by  rsilvsy 
with  Damascus.  The -population  is  estimated- at  is^ooo  (lloi- 
lema  6000,  Christians  4Q0o»  Jews  1500,  Gcanatu  ifio\  the  Itst 
belong  for  the  greater  part  to  the  UaltarisA  sect  of  the 
"  TempUn,"  who  have  cokmiea  alflo  at  Jaffa  jund  Jenisslcn). 
The  exports  (grain  and  oil)  were  valued  at  £178,738  in  1900. 
Much  of  the  tmde  that  formerly  wentt  to  Acre  hsa  been  attnctcd 
to  Haifa.  This  portis  the  latttnatMial  harbour  on  the  PalcsUBe 
coast. 

HAIX  (an  Arabic  word«  from  hak  ^  weave),  a  piece  of  doth, 
usually  of  coarse  haAd-woveo  wool,  WDm  by  Arabs,  Moots  sod 
other  Mahommedan  peoples*  It  is  fleaeially  6  to  6i  yds.  k»v, 
and  about  a  broad.  It  is  either  striped  or  platak,  and  n 
worn  equally  by  both  sexes,  usually  w  an  outer  covering;  but 
it  is  often  the  only  garment  of  the  poorer  classes.  By  wpneo  tte 
"  haik  "  is  arraxiged  to  cover  the  head  and.  in  the  presence  of 
men,  is  held  so  as  to  conceal  the  face.  A  thin  "  haOc "  of  silk, 
like  a  veil,  is  used  by  brides  at  thieir  marriage. 

HAIL  (O.  Eng.  A^f  /  and  hagei*  *  cf .  the  cognate  Teutonic  kapt, 
as  in  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  &Cw;  the  Gr.  adx^C,  pebble,  is 
probably  allied),  the  name  for  rounded  masses  or  shigle  pellets 
of  ice  failing  from  the  clouds  in  a  shower.  True  hail  has  a  coo- 
centric  structure  caused  by  the  froien  particles  of  moistuic  fim 
descending  into  a  warm  cloud,  whence  they  are  carried  opwsnU 
on  an  ascending  current  of  heated  air  into  a  cold  stratum  wbeie 
the  fresh  coating  of  waiter  vapour  deposited  in  the  cloud  isfroieo. 
The  hailstone  descends  again,  receives  a  fresh  coating,  is  cairied 
up  once  more,  ref  ro«ni,  and  again  descends.  Thus  the  hailstone 
grows  until  the  current  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  support  it 
when  it  falls  to  the  grounds  At  times  masses  of  hail  are  froxea 
together,  and  a  very  sudden  cooling  will  sometimes  result  in  liie 
formation  of  ragged  masses  of  ice  that  (all  with  disastrous 
results.  Hail  must  be  distingiuished  from  the.frosen  snow, 
"  soft-hail ."  or  "  graupel,"  that  often  falls  at  the  rear  of-a  fpiiof 
cydone*  since  true  hail  is  almost  entirely  a  summer  phenomenoo, 
and  falls  most  frequently  in  thunderstorms  which  axe  produced 
under  the  conditions  that  are  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
hail,  i.e,  great  heat;  a  still  atmospherVi  the  production  of  strong 
local  convection  currents  in  consequence,  and  the  passage  q( 
a  cold  upper  drift. 

HAIUSw  DAVID  DALRYMPLS,  Lord  (i736>x793),  Scottish 
lawyer  and  historian,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  38th  of 
October  1736.  His  father.  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  of 
Hailes,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  auditor-general  of  tl>c 
exchequer  of  Scotland,  was  a  grandson  of  James,  £rst  Viscount 
Stair;  and  his  mother.  Lady  Christian  Hamilton»  was  a  daughier 
of  Thomas,  6th  earl  of  Haddington.  David  was  the  eldest  o( 
sixteen  children.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  studied  law  at 
Utrecht,  being  intended  for  the  Scottish  bar,  to  which  he  vss 
admitted  shortly  after  his  return  bo  Scotland  in  1748.  As  a 
pleader  he  attained  neither  high  distinction  nor  very  extensive 
practice,  but  he  rapidly  established  a  well-deServed  reputalioD 
for  sound  knowledge,  unwearied  application  and  sUiVt  probiiy; 
and  in  1766  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench,  when  he  assumed  the 
title  of  -Lord  Hailes.  Ten  years  later  be  was  appointed  a  kud  of 
Justiciary.  He  died  on  the  39th  of  November  r79s.  He  «•> 
twice  married,  and  had  a  daughter  by  esdi  ^e.  The  bareoMey 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  pMsed  to  tbt  son  of  his  brother  Joks, 
provost  of  Edinburgh.  Another  brother  was  Aloxasdcr 
Dalrymple  (x 737-1808),  the  first  admiralty  hjrdrogrmpher,  wbo 
distinguished  himself  in  the  East  India  (Company's  service  sad 
as  A  geographer.    Lord  Hailcs's  younger  daughter  married  Sit 

1  **  Hail,**  a  call  of  greetme  or  salutation,  a  shoot  ro  attract 
attention,  must,  of  course,  be  distirtguished.  This  word  iepi«i«j» 
the  (Md  Norwegian  AcbU,  prosaerity,  oognatc  with  O.  cne.  Mb 
whence  "  hak."^'  whole."  and  k4d^  whence  "  health,"  "JieaL^ 
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James  Fergusson;  and  their  grandton,  Sir  Charles  Daliysiplc, 
tst  Bart.  (cr.  1SS7),  M.P.  for  Bute  from  186S  to  1885,  afterwards 
came  into  Lord  Hailes's  estate  and  took  bis  family  name. 

Lord  Hailes's  most  important  contribution  to  literature  was 
the  Annats  of  Scotland ^  of  which  the  first  volume,  '*  From  tbe 
accession  of  Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  to  the  accession  of 
Robert  L,"  appeared  in  1776,  and  the  second,  **  From  the  accefr- 
sion  of  Robert  L,  surnamed  Bruce,  to  tbe  accession  of  the  bouse 
of  Stewart,"  in  x 779.  It  is,  as  Dr  Johnson  justly  described  this 
work  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  *'  Dictionary  "  of  carefully 
sifted  facts,  which  tells  all  that  is  wanted  and  all  that  is  known, 
but  without  any  laboured  splendour  of  language  or  aflected 
subtlety  of  conjecture.  The  other  works  of  Lord  Uailes  include 
Historical  Memoirs  cottceruing  the  Provincial  Councils,  of  the 
Scottish  Clergy  (1769);  An  Examination  ofsom*  oftho  Arguntenls 
for  tkc  High  Antiquity  of  Regiam  MqjefMem  (1769);  three 
volumes  entitled  Remains  of  Christian  AtUiquily  ("  Account  of 
the  Martyrs  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  in  the  Second  Century," 
1776;  "The  Trials  of  Justin  Martyr,  Cyprian,  Ac,"  1778; 
"The  History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  translated  from 
Eusebixis,"  1780);  Disquisitions  concerning  the  Antiquities  0/  the 
Christian  Church  (1783);  and  editions  or  translations  of  portions 
of  Lactantius,  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix.  In  1786  he  pub- 
lished Au  Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes  which  Mr  Gibbon 
has  assigned  for  the  Rapid  CrowtJ^  of  Christianity  (Dutch  transla- 
tion, Utrecht,  1703),  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  very 
many  replies  which  were  made  to  the  famous  isth  and  z6lh 
chapters  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  "  Memoir  *'  of  Lord  Hatles  is  prefixed  to  the  1808  reprint  of  hb 
Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes, 

HAILSHAM,  a  market-town  in  the  Eastbourne  parliajnentary 
division  of  Sussex,  England,  54  m.  S.S.E.  from  London  by  the 
London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  4i97* 
The  church  of  St  Mary  is  Perpendicular.  The  picturesque 
Augustinian  priory  of  Michelham  lies  2  m.  W.  by  the  Cuckmere 
river;  it  is  altered  into  a  dwcllisg  house,  but  retains  a  gate- 
house, crypt  and  other  portions  of  Early  English  date.  There 
was  abo  a  Premonstratensian  house  at  Otharo,  3  m,  S.,  but  the 
remains  ai«  scanty.  Hoilsham  has  a  considerable  agricultural 
trade,  and  manufactures  of  rope  and  matting  are  carried  on. 

HAINAN,  or,  as  it  is  usually  catted  in  Chinese,  Kimnpchouhfu, 
a  large  island  belonging  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwang*tung, 
and  situated  between  the  Chinese  Sea  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Tong^-king 
from  ao"  8'  to  17*  5a'  N.,  and  from  io8'  3a'  to  in*  15*  E.  It 
measures  s6o  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  the  average  breadth 
is  about  90  m.  The  area  is  estimated  at  from  xaoo  to  1400  sq. 
m.,  or  two-thirds  the  site  of  Sicily*  From  the  peninsula  of  Lei- 
chow  on  the  north  it  is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Hainan, 
which  have  a  breadth  of  15  or  20  m. 

With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  area  in  tbe  north,  aiul 
broad  tracts  on  the  north-east  and  north*west  sides,  the  whole 
island  is  occupied  by  jungle-covered  mountains,  with  rich  valleys 
between.  Tbe  central  range  bears  the  name  of  Lf-mon  sbaiK  or 
Wu-tdn  shan  (tbe  Five-Finger  MonnUin),  and  attains  a  height 
of  6000  or  7000  ft.  lu  praises  are  celebrated  m  a  gtowing  ode 
by  Ch'iv,  a  native  poet.  Tbe  island  appears  to  be  well  watered, 
and  some  of  iu  rivets  are  not  without  importance  as  possible 
bighwaysof  commerce;  bat  tbe  details  of  iu  hydrography  are 
very  partially  ascertained.  A  navigable  channel  extends  hi  aa 
irregular  curve  from  tbe  bay  of  Hoi-how  (Hai-K'ow)  in  the  noith 
to  Taa-chow  on  tbe  west  coast.  Befaig  exposed  to  tbe  winter 
monsoon,  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  enjoy  much  the  same 
sort  of  temperate  climate  as  tbe  neighbouring  provinces  of  tbe 
mainland,  but  in  the  southern  parts,  protected  from  the  monsbon 
by  the  mountain  ranges,  the  climate  is  almost  orentirely  tropicai 
Snow  falls  so  rardy  that  iu  appearance  in  1684  la  reported  in 
the  native  chronidn  as  a  remarkable  event.  Earthquakes  are  a 
much  ntore  familiar  phenomenon,  having  occurred,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  in  1523, 1536, 1^5,  x65>,  1677,  x68i,  1684, 
S7oa,  1704, 1725, 1742,  x8r6, 1817  and  1822.  Excellent  timber 
of  various  kinds-*-eagle-wood,  rose-wjsod,  llquidambar,  &c— • 
in  one  cf  the  principal  producu  ol  the  island,  and  has  cwn 


been  specially  trsasported  to  Peking  fbr  imperial  purposes.  The 
coco  palm  flourishes  freely  even  in  the  north,  and  is  to  be  found 
growing  in  dumps  with  the  Pinus  sinensis.  Rice,  cotton,  sugnr, 
indigo,  cinnamon,  betd-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  ground-nuU  and 
tobacco  ut  all  cultivated  in  varying  quantities.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  collect  a  kind  of  tea  called  t'ien  ch'a,  or  celestial  tea, 
whicii  looks  like  the  leaves  of  a  wild  camellia,  and  has  an  earthy 
taste  when  infused.  Lead,  silver,  copper  and  iron  occur  in  the 
Shi-lu  shan  or  *'  stone-green-bill ";  the  silver  at  least  was  worked 
till  1850.  Gold  and  lapb  iaauli  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
island. 

The  ordinary  cattle  of  Hainan  are  apparently  a  cross  between 
the  little  yellow  cow  of  south  China  and  the  aebu  of  Ixuiia. 
Buffaloes  are  oommoo,  and  in  tbe  neighboiuhood  of  Naaln  at 
least  they  are  frequently  albinos.  Horses  arenumeroos  but  smalt 
Hogs  and  deer  are  both  common  wild  animab,  and  ol  tbe  latter 
there  are  three  species^  Cervut  EUi^  Cenms  Mppelaphus  and 
Certus  vaginalis^  Among'  tbe  birds,  of  which  173  species  aito 
described  by  Mr  Swinhoe  in  his  paper  in  The  Ibis  {1870) ,  there  are 
eagles,  notab^  a  new  qiecies  SpUdmis  RiOkafofdi,  buzzards,' 
harriers,  kites,  owls^  goatsixckcrs  and  woodpecken.  The  Upupa 
ceyhnensis  is  fanu'liar  to  the  natives  as  the  "  bird  of  the  Li 
matrons,"  and  the  Palaeomisjavoniea  as  the  **  sugar-cane  bird." 

Hainan  forms  a  f u  or  department  of  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  though  strictly  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  island  that  is 
under  Chinese  administration,  the  remainder  being  still  occupied 
by  unsubjugated  aborqpnes.  Tbe  department  contains  three 
chow  and  ten  hien  districts.  K'iung-chow-hien,  in  which  the 
capital  is  situated;  Ting-ai»-hien,  the  only  ixiland  district; 
Wen-ch'ang-hien,  in  the  north-east  of  the  island;  Hni-t*ung- 
hien*  Lo^hui^hien,  Ling-shu-iiien,  'Wan-chow,  Yairchow  (the 
southmost  of  all),  Kan>&i-hien  Ch*ang>hwa-hicn,  Tan-choiir« 
Linrkao-bien  and  Ch*ing-mai-hien.  The  capital  K'iung-chow-fu 
is  situated  in  the  north  about  xo  li  (or  3  m»)  from  the  coast  on 
the  river.  It  is  a  wdl-built  compact  city,  and  iu  umples  and 
examination  haUs  are  in  good  preservation.  Carved  articles  in 
coco-nuU  and  scented  woods  areiu  prlndpal  industrial  product. 
In  1630  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  by 
Benoit  de  Matbos,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  the  old  cemetery 
still  contains  about  1x3  Christian  graves.  The  port  of  IClung* 
chow-ftt  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low 
water,  is  called  simply  Hoi-how,  or  in  the  court  dialect  Hai-K'ow, 
i.e.  seaport.  The  two  towns  are  united*  by  a  ^ood  road,  along 
which  a  larffe  traffic  is  maintained  partly  by  coolie  porters  but 
more  frequently  by  means  of  wbed-banows,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  cabs  and  carU.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 
has  risen  from  £670,60010 1899  to  £7i9»333  in  1904*  la  the  sahie 
year. 424  vessels.. representing  a  tonnage  of  3">554»  visited  tbe 
port.  TUs  tracde  is  almost  entlrdy  with  the  British  cplony  of 
Hong-Kongi  with  which  the  port  is  connected  by  small  coasting 
steamers,  but  since  X893  it  has  had  regular  steamboat  com* 
mumcation  with  Haiphong  in  Xongking.  The  populatioi^  of 
K*iung'-chow,  including  iU  shipping  pen  of  Hoi-how,  is  estimated 
at  12,000.  The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  X900  was  about 
30,  most  of  them  officials  or  missionaries. 

The  inhabitanU  of  Hainan  may  be  divided  into  three  classes^ 
the  Chmese  unmigrants^  the  dvilixed  aborigmes  or  Shu-li  and 
tbe  wild  aborigines  or  Sheng-U.  The  CUnese  weie  for  the  most 
pari  originally  from  Kwang-si  and  the  neighbouring  ptovinccs» 
and  they  speak  a  peculiar  diakct,  of  which  a  detailed  account  by 
Mr  Swinhoe  was  given  In  The  Phoenix,  a  Monthly  Magatinefar 
China,  ire.  (1870).  The  Shu-li  as  described  by  Mr  Taintorart 
almost  of  the  same  sutute  as  the  CUnese,  but  have  a  more 
dedded  copper  colour,,  higher  cheek-bones  and  more  angular 
features,  while  thdr  eyes  are  not  oblique.  Their  hahr  is  hmft 
straight  and  black,  and  thdr  beards,  if  they  have  any,  are  very 
scanty.  They  till  the  soU  and  bring  rice,  f  ud,  timber,  grasspdoth, 
8x.,  to  the  Chinese  markeia.  The  Sbeng-li  or  Li  proper,  called 
also  La,  Le  or  Lauy,  are  probably  connected  with  the  Laos  of 
Siam  and  the  Lolos  of  China.  Though  not  gratuitondyaggxcs* 
sive,  they  are  highly  hitractable,  and  have  given  great  trouble 
te  thi  Chinese  authorities.    Among  themsdves  they  oany  ott 
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deadly  feuds,  ^d  revenge  is  a  duty  and  an  inheritance.  Thoufsb' 
they  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  chase  for  food,  thetr  weapons 
aoe  still  the  spear  and  the  bow,  the  latter  being  made  of  wood  and 
strung  -with  bamboo.  In  marriage  no  avoidance  of  similarity 
of  name  is  required.  The  bride's  face  is  tattooed  according  to  a 
pattern  furnished,  by  the  bridegroom.  Their  funeral  mourning 
consists  of  abstaining  from  drink  and  eating  raw  beef,  and  they 
use  a  wooden  log  for  a  coffin.  When  sick  they  sacrifice  oxen. 
In  the  q)ring-time  there  is  a  fcsrival  in  which  the  men  and 
women  from  neighbouring  settlements  move  about  in  gay 
clothing  hand  in  hand  and  singing  songs.  The  whole  peculation 
of  the  island  is  estimated  at  about  3\  millions.  At  its  first 
conquest  23,000  families  were  introduced  from  the  mainland. 
In  1500  the  Chinese  authorities  assign  166,357  inhabitants;  in 
1370,  291,000;  in  1617,  250,524;  and  in  X835,  1,350,000. 

It  was  in  I XI  B.C.  that  Lu>Fo*Teh,  general  of  the  emperor  Wu- 
ti,  first  made  the  island  of  Hainan  subject  to  the  Chinese,  who 
divided  it  into  the  two  prefectures,  Tan-uili  or  Drooping  Ear 
in  the  south,  so-called  from  the  long  ears  of  the  native  "  king,'* 
and  Chu-yai  or  Peaii  Shore  in  the  north.  During  the  decadence 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Han  dynasty  the  Chinese  aiipremacy 
was  weakened,  but  in  a.d.  43  the  narivet  were  led  by  the  success 
of  Ma-yuan  in  Tong-hing  to  make  a  new  tender  of  their  aUegiance. 
About  this  time  the  whole  island  took  the  name  of  Chu-yai.  In 
A.0.  637  the  name  of  K'iung-ehow  came  into  use.  On  its  (in- 
quest by  the  generals  of  Kublai  Khan  in  1278  the  island  was 
incorporated  with  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung  in  a  new  satrapy,  Hai-peh  Hai-nan  Tao,  i.e.  the  circuit  north 
of  the  sea  and  south  of  the  sea.  It  was  thus  that  Hai-nan-Tao, 
or  district  aouth  of  the  sea  or  strait,  came  into  use  as  the  name  of 
the  island,  which,  however,  has  borne  the  ofiidal  title  of  K'iung- 
chow^fu,  probably  derived  from  the  Kiung  shan  or  Jade  Moun- 
tains, ever  since  1370,  the  date  of  its  erection  into  a  department 
of  Kwang-tung.  For  a  long  time  Hainan  was  the  refuge  of  the 
turbulent  classes  of  China  and  the  place  of  deportation  for 
delinquent  officials.  It  was  there,  for  example,  that  S«-She  or 
Su>Tung-po  was  banished  in  X097.  From  the  X5th  to  the  x^th 
century  pirates  made  the  intercourse  with  the  mainland  danger- 
ous, and  in  the  17th  they  were  considered  so  formidable  that 
merchants  were  allowed  to  convey  their  goods  only  acroes  the 
narrow  Hainan  Strait.  Since  1863  the  presence  of  English  men- 
of-war  has  put  an  end  to  this  eviL  According  to  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  the  capital  K'iung-chow  and  the  harbour  Hoi-how 
<Hai-Kow)  were  opened  to  European  commerce;  but  it  was  n6t 
till  1876  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  permission. 

HAINAD  (officially  JIaymav),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Pruasian  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  SchneDe  Deidisa  and  the 
railway  from  Breslau  to  Dresden,  xa  m.  N.W.  of  Uegnitz.  Pop. 
10,500.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
manufactories  of  gloves,  patent  leather,  paper,  metal  ware 
and  artificial  manures,  anda  considerable  tradein  cereals.  Near 
Hainan  the  Prussian  cavaliy.  nnder  Bhicher  inflicted  a  defeat  on 
the  French  rearguard  on  the  26th  of  Mi^  t8f> 

HAINAUT  (Flem.  HtnegouweMf  Ger.  Hemugou),  a  province 
of  Belgium  formed  out  oi  the  andent  county  of  Hainaut.  Modem 
Hainaut  is  famous  as  containing  the  chief  coal  and  inm  mines 
Af  Belgium.  There  are  about  x  50,000  men  and  wwaen  emi^lbyed 
iu  the  mines,  and  sdwut  as  many  more  fat  the  ironand  steel  works 
of  the  province. .  About  z88d  these  miwbees  were  not  more  than 
half  their  present  totals.  Tlie  prixidpal  towns  -ai  Hainatnt  Oe 
Mons,  the  capital,  Gfaarieroi,  Toumai,  Jumet  and  La  Lowvidre. 
The  province  is  watered  by  both  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre, 
axnl  is  connected  with  Flanders  by  the  Chaxtcroi4«heiit  canal. 
The  area  of  the  province. is  computed  at  930,40s  •^m'  or 
14SS  sq.  m.  In  X904  the  population  waa  x,x9a,967,  showing  an 
average  of  82  X  per  square  mile. 

Under  the  aucoesaors  of  Clovis  Hainaut  formed  part,  first 
of  the  kingdom  of  Metz,  and  then  of  that  of  Lothaiingia.  It 
afterwards  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  .  The  fust  to' 
bear  the  title  of  count  of  Hainaut  was  Regiaar  "Xong-Meck  ** 
(«.  875),  who,  later  on,  made  himself  master  of  the  tluchy  of 
Lotnine  and  died  ia  9x61    His  eldett.  aoa  ioheriied  Lower 


Lorraine,  the  younger,  Keginar'  II.,  (he  countshrp  of  Hainaut, 
which'  rcteain«l  m  the  male  lide  of  his  defendants,  all  named 
Rcginar,  until  the  death  of  R^inar  V.  in  1036.    His  Heiress, 
Richildis,  married  en  seconits  noces  Baldwin  VI.  of  Flanden, 
and,  by  him,  became  the  ancestress  of  the  Baldwin  (VI.  of 
Hafnaut)  who  in  1204  was  raised  by  the  Crusaders  to  the  empire 
of  Constantinople.    The  emperor  Baldwin's  elder  daughter 
Jeanne  brought  the  countship  of  Hainaut  to  her  husbands 
Ferdinand  of  Portugal  (d.  i^i^  and  Thomas  of  Savoy  (d.  1259). 
On  her  death  in  x?44,  however,  it  passed  to  her  sister  Margaret, 
on  whose  death  in  1270  it  was  inherited  by  her  grandson, 
J<^n  of  Avcsnes,  coont  of  Holland  (d.  1304).    The  countship  of 
Hainaut  remained  united  with  that  of  Holland  during  the  uih 
and  X5th  centuries.    It  was  utider  the  counts  William  I.  **  the 
Good  "  (X304-1337),  whose  daughter  Philippa  married  Edward 
III.  of  England,  and  William  II.  (1337*134 5)  that  the  communes 
of  Hafnaut  attained  great  political  importance.    Margaret^  wbo 
succeeded  her  brother  William  II.  in  X345,  by  her  marriage 
with  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  brought  Hainaut  with  the  rest  of 
her  dominions  to  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.    Finally,  eariy  in 
the  15th  century,  the  countess  Jacqueline  was  dispossessed  by 
Philip  the  Good  ci  Burgundy,  and  Hainaut  henceforward  diared 
the  fate  of  the  rest  df  the  Netherlands; 

AUTHoarrrBS.— The  Ckronicon  Hanoniense  or  Chrottica  nomumies 
of  Gisdbert  of  Mons  (d.  1223-1223),  chancellor  of  Count  Baldwin  V., 
covering  the  period  between  X040  and  1105-,  is  published  in  Pcrtz, 
Uonum.  Germ,  (Hanover,  x8iOk  &c.).  The  Cknmieoft  Uamoniemu, 
ascribed  to  Baldwin,  count  of  Avcsnes  (d.  1289).  and  written  between 
1278  and  1281,  was  published  under  the  title  WisL  geneahzia 
comkum  Hannoniae,  &c.,  at  Antwerp  (169X  and  1693)  and  Brusacb 
(1722).  The  Annals  of  Jacques  de  Guise  (b.  1334;  d.  1399)  were 
published  by  de  Fortia  d' Urban  under  the  title,  Hiatmt*  de  Hei- 
nattlt  par  Joccues  de  Cuyse,  in  19  voU.  (Paris,  X826-1838);  C. 
Dclacourt,  "  Bibllographie  de  Thist.  du  Hainaut,**  in  the  Annala 
du  cercle  archMogique  de  Mans,  vol.  v.  (Mons,  1664);  T.  Bcnrier, 
Diet,  gtotra^.  kutoripte,  6rc.,  ie  Haiuatut  (Mons,  xsgx).  See  also 
Uiysae  Chevalier,  fiApertoire  d^  semce*  s.v* 

HAINBURG.  or  HAiMBtntG,  a  town  of  Austiia,  in  Lower 
Austria,  38  tn.  E.S.E  of  Victniu  by  xaiL  Fop.  (1900),  5i34< 
It  is  situated  on  the  Danube,  only  a}  m.  from  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  and  Since  the  fire  of  x8a7  Hainbuig  has  been  mud 
improved,  being  now  a  handsomety  bttilt  towxL  It  has  one  of 
the  largest  tobacco  manufactfiries  in  Anstxia,  employing  about 
2000  hands,.and  a  large  needle  factory  It  occuplea  part  of  the 
site  of  the  old  Celtic  town  Camuatum  (^.v.).  ItasstillauBoaaded 
by  andent  walls^  and  has  a  fate  guarded  by  two  old  toweia. 
lliere  Are  xnuneroos  Roman  remains,  axnong  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  altar  and  tbwer  at  the  town-hottse,  on  ^e  latter 
of  which  is  a  statue,  said  to  be  of  Attila.  A  Roman  aquedua 
is  still  asod  t0  bring  water  to  the  town.  Oil  the  ndghbouxing 
Hainberg  is  an  old  castle,  buik  of  Roman  remains,  wiuch  appeals 
ih  Geiteaixtiaclitidn  under  the  tiame  of  HefaibitR;  it  was  wxeaicd 
from  thsHua^ans  in  xc4a  by  thoionpenur  Henxy  UL  At  the 
fool  of  the  same  hill  is  a  castle  of  the  laUi  oc^itmy,  wfaeie  Ottakar 
of  BoUenkiawaft  married  to  Mazgaret  of  Austxia  ia  125a;  cariier 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  ditkes  of  Babenbezg.  Outside  the 
town^  on  an  island  in  the  Danube  is  the  mined  caaUe  of  RMhei* 
stein  or  Rothenitcin,  held  by  tha  Knights  Tcmplaia*  Hainbuig 
was  facsiaged  by  the  Hungarians  in  f477».  was  captured  by 
Matthisa  Coxirintis  in  1482,  aodwaa  sacked  audits  inhahitaws 
maaaacaed  by  the  Turks  in  1483. 

HAimCHIII,  a  jiown  of  GermMy,  in  the  kingdom  ol  Saxony, 
on  the  Kleiae  Stxiegis,  1$  O.  NJSk  of  Chemnitii  on  the  rail- 
way to  Rotawdn.  Popi  (1905)1  tisa  It  Jms  two  Evangelical 
churches,  a  park,  aiid  oonuockdal  and  technical  schools. 
Hainichcsi  is  a  place  of  .considerable  induatiy.  Its  chid  maaa- 
facture  is  that  of  flannels,  baiae,  and  aimflar  fabiica;  indeed 
it  may  be  called  the  centre  of  this  industty  in  Gexmany.  Tk* 
special  whitancm  tod  cieellence  of  thrflannfimade  in  Hainichm 
are  due  to  the  peculiar  xuttute  of  the  water  used  in  the  maau- 
faeture.  There  are  also  laige  dye-works  and  bleaching  eitab> 
lishments.  Haiiiichen  vt  the  birthplace  of  GeUert,  to  whose 
memory  a  bronae  statue  was  erected  in  the  market-i>lace  in  186^ 
The  Cdkrt  instilutian  for  the  poor  was  erected  in  a8i5* 
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the  Cua-Cun,  a  bnuich  o|  the  SQBg4»i  (Red  river)  ddUu  The 
population  Qumben  bctlreen  it,ooo  and  n/>oo,  of  whom  12,500 
are  Annaoiese,  7500  Chinese  (attraded  by  the  rioe  tnde  oC  the 
port)  and  1200  Europeans.  It  is  situated  about  so  m.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tongking  and  58  m.  £.  by  S.  of  Hanoi,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  river  and  canal  and  by  railway.  It  is  the 
Kcond  commercial  port  of  French  Indo-Oiiaa,  is  a  naval  station, 
tnd  has  sovemment  and  private  jhi|>*buildinc  yards.  The 
harbour  is  accessible  at  all  times  to  vasads  drawing  19  to  so  ft., 
but  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.  Hai-pbong  is  the  scat  of  a  residoit 
who  performs  the  functions  of  mayor,  and  the  residency  is  the 
chief  building  of  the  U>wn«  A  civil  tribunal,  a  tribunal  oC  eom- 
merce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Indo-China  are  also  among 
its  institutions.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  river  stfamhoat 
service  (Messaienes  jLuviaks)  of  Toagfcing»  which  plica  as  far 
u  Lao4ay  on  the  Song-koi,  to  the  other  chkf  towns  of  Ibngking 
and  northern  Annam,  and  also  to  Hong-kong.  C0tiol^9inoing 
and  the  manufacture  of  cement  are  cazricd  on. 

HAUL  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages),  the  general 
term  for  the  characteristic  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis  forming 
the  coat  of  mammals.  The  word  is  also  applied  by  analogy  to 
the  filamentous  outgrowths  from  the  body  of  insects,  &t.,  plants, 
and  metaphorically  to  anything  of  like  appearance. 

For  anatomy,  &c.  of  animal  hair  ace  Skin  ANDExosxsmoN; 
FiBBCS  and  allied  articles;  Fya,  and  Lzahiex. 

AntkPcpptogy.-^Tbc  human  hair  has  an  important  place 
among  the  physical  criteria  of  race.  While  its  general  structure 
and  quantity  vary  comparatively  little,  its  length  in  individuals 
and  nrlatlvdy  in  the  two  sexes,  its  form,  its  colour.  Us  geneml 
consistency  and  the  appearance  under  the  microscope  of  its 
transverse  section  show  persistent  differences  in  the  various  racos. 
It  is  the  persistence  of  these  differences  and  specially  in  regafd 
to  its  colour  and  texture,  which  has  given  to  hair  its  ethnological 
importance.  So  obviotis  a  radal  differentiation  had  naturally 
long  ago  attracted  the  attention  of  anthropologists.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  xgth  century  that  microscopic  examination  showed 
the  profound  difference  in  structure  between  the  hair  character- 
kttc  of  the  great  divisions  of  mankind.  It  was  in  1863  that  Pr 
Pruner-Bey  read  a  paper  before  the  Paris  Anthropological 
Society  entitled  "  On  the  Human  Hair  as  a  Race  Character, 
examined  by  aid  of  the  Microscope. '*  This  address  established 
the  impmrunce  of  hair  as  a  racial  criterion.  He  demonstmted 
that  the  structure  of  the  hair  is  threefold: — 

(x)  Skan  and  crisp,  genecally  termed  "  woolly,"  eUiptical  or 
kidney-ahaped  in  aecthm,  with  no  distmguishable  medulla  or 
pith.  Its  colour  is  almost  always  jet  blade,  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  all  the  black  races  except  the  Australians  and  aborigines 
of  India.  This  type  of  hair  has  two  varieties.  When  the  hairs 
are  relatively  long  and  the  spiral  of  the  cnrls  large,  the  head  has 
the  appeannoe  of  being  completely  covered,  as  with  some  of 
the  Melancsian  races  and  most  of  the  negroes.  Haeckel  has 
called  this  "  eriocotMus  "  or  '*  woolly  *  proper.  In  some  negroid 
peoples,  however,  such  as  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  the  hair 
grows  in  very  short  curb  with  narrow  spirals  and  forms  little 
tufts  separated  by  spaces  which  appear  bare.  The  head  looks  as 
if  it  were  dotted  over  with  pepper-seed,  and  thus  this  hair  has 
gained  the  name  of  "  peppercorn-growth."  Haeckel  has  called  it 
"  lopkocomous  "  or  "  crested."  Most  negroes  have  this  type  of 
hair  in  childhood  and,  even  when  fully  grown,  signs  of  it  around 
the  temples.  The  space  between  each  tuft  is  not  bald,  as  was  at 
one  time  generally  assumed.  The  hair  grows  uniformly  over 
the  head,  as  in  all  races. 

3.  Straight,  bnk,  long  and  coarse,  round  or  nearly  so  in  section, 
with  the  medulla  or  pith  easily  distinguishaUe,  and  almost 
without  exception  black.  This  is  the  hair  of  the  yellow  races, 
the  Chinese,  Mongols  and  Indians  of  the  Americas. 

3.  Wavy  and  curly,  or  smooth  and  silky,  oval  in  section,  with 

medullary  tube  but  no  pith.    This  is  the  hair  of  Europeans, 

and  is  mainly  fair,  though  black,  brown,  red  or  towy  varieties 

are  found. 

Tbci*  b  a  fourth  type  of  h^dcacribableaa"frijuy."  Itii 


frrna  tf»  Arirtie  and  Earapeaa  types,  bat 
not  from  the  negroid  wooL  It  is  always  thick  and  Uack,  and 
B  characteristic  of  the  Australians,  Nubians,  and  certain  of  the 
Mulattos.  Geneially  hair  curls  in  proponion  to  ita  flatneaa. 
The  founder  it  is  the  stiffer  and  lanker.  These  estremea  an 
respectively  represented  by  the  Papuans  and  the  Japanese. 
Of  all  hair  the  woolly  type  is  found  to  be  thtf  most  penistent,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Brasilian  Cafusos,  negro  and  native  hybrids. 
QuatreCagei  quotes  the  case  of  a  triple  hybrid,  "  half  negro^ 
quarter  ChenilBee^  quarter  English,"  who  had  short  crisp  funy^ 
looking  hair. 

Wavy  types  o(  hair  vary  most  in  colour:  almost  the  deepest 
hue  of  bbick  being  found  side  by  side  with  the  most  flaxen  and 
towy.  Colour  variea  less  in  the  lank  type,  and  scarcely  at  all 
in  the  wooUy.  The  only  important  eaccption  to  the  unifona 
blackness  of  the  negroid  wool  is  to  he  lound  among  the  Wochuas, 
a  tribe  of  African  pigniies  whose  hair  Is  described  by  Wilhe|pa 
Junker  (TrmeU  is  Africa,  m,  p.  8a)  aa  "  of  a  dark,  rusty  brown 
hue."  Fair  hair  in  aiU  its  shades  is  frequent  among  the  popular* 
tions  of  northern  Europe,  but  much  rarer  in  the  south.  Aecoiding 
to  Dr  John  Beddoe  there  are  sixteen  blonds  out  of  every  hundred 
Scouh,  thirteen  out  of  every  hundred.  English,  and  two  only  out 
of  a  hundred  Italians.  The  percentage  of  brown  hair  is  75% 
among  Spaniards^  39  among  French  and  16  only  in  Scandinavia, 
Among  the  straight-haired  races  fair  hair  is  far  rarer;  it  is, 
however,  found  among  the  western  Finns.  Among  those  races 
with  friaxy  hair,  red  Is  almost  as  common  as  among  those  with 
wavy  hair.  Red  hair,  however,  is  an  individual  anomaly  associ- 
ated ordinarily  with  freckles.  There  arc  no  red-haired  races. 

A  certain  correlation  appeara  to  exist  between  the  nature  ol 
hair  and  its  absolute  or  relative  length  in  the  two  sexes,  thus 
straight  hair  is  the  longest  (Chinese,  Red  Indians),  while  woolly 
is  shortest.  Wavy  hair  holds  an  jntermcdiale  position.  In  the 
two  extremes  the  difference  of  length  in  man  and  woman  is 
scarcely  noticeable.  In  some  lank-haired  races,  men's  tresses 
are  as  long  as  women's,  e.g.  the  Chinese  pigtail,  and  the  hair  of 
Redskins  which  grows  to  the  length  sometimes  of  upwards  of 
9  ft.  In  the  frizzy-haired  peoples,  men  aiid  women  have  equally 
short  growths.  Bushwomen,  the  female  Hottentot  and  ncgicssea 
have  hair  no  longer  than  mcn^s.  It  is  only  in  the  wavy,  and  now 
and  again  in  the  frizzy  types,  that  the  difference  in  the  sexes  is 
marked.  Among  European  men  the  length  rarely  exceeds  la  to 
x6  iiL,  while  with  women  the  mean  length  is  betweoi  35  and 
30  in.  and  in  some  cases  has  been  known  to  reach  6  ft.  or  more.' 

The  growth  of  hair  on  the  body  corresponds  in  general  with 
that  on  the  head.  The  hairiest  races  are  the  Australians  and 
Tasmanians,  .whose  heads  are  veritable  mops  in  the  thickness 
and  unkempt  luxuriance  of  the  locks.  Next  to  them  are  the 
Todas,  and  other  hiU-tribesmen  of  India,  and  the  Hairy  Ainu 
of  Japan.  Traces,  too,  of  the  markedly  hairy  race,  now  extinct, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Toda  and  Ainu  alike,  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  Europe,  especially  among  the  Russian 
peasantry.  The  least  hairy  peoples  are  the  yellow  races,  the 
men  often  scarcely  having  rudimentary  beards,  e.g.  Indians  of 
America  and  the  Mongols.  Negroid  peoples  may  be  said  to  be 
intermediate,  but  usually  incline  to  hairlcssness.  The  wavy> 
haired  populations  hold  also  an  intermediate  position,  but 
somewhat  incline  to  hairiness.  Among  negroes  especially  no 
rule  con  be  formulated.  Bare  types  such  as  the  Btohmen  and 
western  negroes  are  found  contlguDttS  to  baity  types  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Asbantee.  Neither  is  there  any  rule  as  to  baldness. 
From  statistics  taken  in  America  it  would  seem  that  it  is  ten  times 
less  frequent  among  negroes  than  among  whites  between  the  ages 
of  thirty-three  and  forty-five  yean,  and  thirty  times  less  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty-two  years.  Among  Mulattos  it  is  more 
frequent  than  among  negroes  but  less  than  among  whites.  It 
is  rarer  among  Redskins  than  among  negroes.  The  lanuga  or 
downy  hairs,  with  which  the  human  foetus  is  covered  for  some 
time  before  birth  and  which  is  mostly  shed  in  the  womb,  and  the 
minute  hairs  which  cover  nearly  every  part  of  the  adult  human 
body,  may  be  regarded  as  rudimentary  remains  of  a  complete 
I  haiiy  covering  in  the  anccstocs  of  mankind     The  FUoccnei  oc 
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HAIR-TAIL— HAITI 


Tbc  discovery  ol  EgypdEii  munun^a  lix  dmiiuid  yeui  old  or 
Dion  hki  piovrd  thai  ihia  pb/Bcal  criterion  rcnuloi  unduDged, 
ud  ihti  it  ii  U>-diy  what  il  wu  u  nuny  icom  ol  cenluria 
back.  Pabapi,  tbea,  tfae  primary  diviuoiu  of  manklDd  vire 
diUioguBhed  by  hair  the  tame  in  teiturc  and  colouc  u  thai  vhidi 
chamctcriza  to-day  tl«  gnat  ohniul  gniupg.  The  wavy  type 
bridgn  iht  gulf  between  Ilie  lank  and  woolly  typea,  all  ia  luro 
derived  from  a  commoD  hair-oiveied  beings  Id  Ihii  maDenon 
h  ia  wonb  mcDtion,  aa  pointed  out  by  P.  Topinard,  tliat  tbough 
Ibe  TegioDi  Of  cupied  by  the  negroid  nca  aie  the  habitat  of  tfae 
anthropoid  aps,  the  halt  of  the  latter  la  real  hair»  not  wooL 
Furtha  in  Ibe  eaitem  lection  ol  the  dark  daraain,  whDe  the 
^puan  ia  itiU  Uack  and  dolichocephalic,  hli  prsuoiEd  pn>- 
fDnilOT,  the  orang-utan,  ia  bracbyccphahc  with  decidedly  red 
Ittii.  Thut  the  white  nco 
UftM  in  tbii  reelect,  yellow 
No  leM  hai  pravtd,  on 
eae  ol  nckl  purity  Ihu  the  quality  of  haii,  and  Pnmet-Bey 
n  fu  *•  10  (uggeM  that  "  a  tingle  hair  pteieatiDg  the  average 
icof  the  T*a  might  lerve  to  define  it."  At  uiy 
ji  individual  bean  the  ilamp  of  bit  oiiglo. 

rti  dcla  main  iTsKltntabni.  ii. 


See  Dr  Pnintr-Bey  in  _.  ... 

f.  A.  BrowD,  aasiifitaliai  af  Uiaki 
L'Himmi  ilaiu  la  xalmrt  (lEIyi).  chap. 
.    Crmmira.—'Htii  rnun  into  a  co 


P.  Topinard, 

n.   DriMR> UK uw auME cuKK Dun ouumed fromihe bocka 
t^in  bmdi  U  pin.    Tht  bocft  quatitiu,  and  the  greatnt 


fnew    ' 
hair  I 
behte 

^1 


I  larvely  employed,  .opccially  in 
noflelihata    Cow  bair.  obiain 


Mhs,  railway  nKi  and  Wetior  blankelL    The  la 
alw  o(  valiR  lor  ituaiw  euduona  and  other  uj 


at  demand  U 


to  Europe.   The  uil  and 

'  "-irioui  purpoKk.'  The 

into  hair-dstb,  mane 

id  the  dkon  tail  hair  beiis.  on  the  other  hand,  principally 

prepared  and  ciirled  lor  >iuKn(lBe  chain. •olaa  and  coucbei  which 

bonehdrniL 

Anerka,  Germany  and  T 


iportancc-    In  addilioa  le 
hair  it  woven  into  erind 


already  alludeil  to,  bone 


Hucliuliona  vl  (wh  lathioni  dnermine  Ihc  value  ijl  hiii^  but  at  all 
tlaiea  lanf  Iietaee  arc  o(  conldeiable  value.  Grey,  lifhi.  pile  and 
nbdco  halt.aTC  dutiafniibed  aa  extra  cokiun,  and  command  much 
hither  pricca  iban  Ihe  eommoa  ihadea.  The  li(hl-CDlnued  hair  ii 
chiefly  obtained  in  Germany  and  Aintna,  and  the  iDiith  eJ  France 
!>  Ibe  principil  uurce  of  the  duker  itudci.  In  the  Huth  of  France 
theoflivaiHii  and  Hie  o(  beads  d  hair  by  peaunt  [iiti  isa  common 
fntiica;  ud  bawken  attend  lain  lai  the  ipniBl  purnow  of  cngit- 
•■f  la  ibH  traAi:.  Hair  j  and  e*n  6  (l.  Ioie  ia  ■onctunea  obtained. 
Scanx1yanyo(lbc"ixw  material '^ii  obtained  in  the  United  King- 

by  meant  ol  peroiddF  of  bvdiogen  is  eiteniively  practiicd.  with  the 
ttcw  €t  obtamint  a  iiipplr  of  fotden  loclca,  or  ol  preparing  white 
hair  (or  miung  lo  match  grey  •hadai  but  in  ncilhs  cue  ia  Ibe 
mult  very  uccchIuL  Human  hair  a  worked  up  into  a  neat 
vinety  of  wl([t,  Kalpi,  aniScial  fnxiti.  Iriuiii  and  curf).  all  (or 
WJMplrmeniing  the  icanty  or  filling retouftnol  niiure.  The  nlait- 
ln«  olhuman  kiir  into  irticlei  of  jewelleiy.  wa  tch.gu*rdi.  tc.  lomi 


HJURvrjUL  (JMoKkM.  a  mariM  lU  bda^Bg  to  th> 

AcariikatUrytii  sarmiri/ormei,  with  a  long  baBd.lik*  body 
letminiling  In  a  tfaitad-like  tail,  and  with  fUtMf  pmakMOl 
teeth  ia  both  f-"*-  Seven]  ipcdc*  an  known,  ol  wbkih  OM. 
comman  in  the  tropical  Atlantic,  not  ratdy  ictcbei  the  BritiA 
Island*. 

HAITI  IHAin,  H«m,  3aH  Ehuumco,  or  HaMMioul,  u 
liland  in  the  WtM  India.  It  Ilea  ainou  in  the  centre  at  Ik 
chain  and,  atitb  the  eirqitlon  of  Ctdia,  li  the  laigai  ol  the  gieiip. 
Iti  patol  length  between  Cape  Engai»  on  the  eait  and  Cipc 
dea  Iroii  on  the  weat  b  407  m.,  and  ita  greateat  breadth  betiTRD 
Cape  Bata  on  the  uuth  and  Cape  lubclia  on  the  north  160  m. 
The  ana  ii  18,000  iq.  m.,  being  ruber  lot  than  that  of  Irehad. 
From  Cuba,  to  m.  W.N.W.,  and  Imm  Jamaica,  ija  bl  W.S.W., 
it  il  lepacaled  by  the  Windwaid  Paitage;  and  fiom  Pono  Kin, 
te  m.  K,  by  the  Mona  Pal&ige.  It  Ua  between  i;*  j;'  ud 
K^  o*  N.  and  6S*  >o'  and  T4°  iB*  W.  From  the  WBt  omil 
project  two  peninaalaa.  Tie  aouth-wateni,  ol  wlacb  Ctft 
Hburon  fotmi  the  extremity,  il  the  larger.  It  II  i  so  m.  kag 
ud  Iti  wtdlh  vatia  bom  lo  10  40  m.  COlumbai  landed  at  Hilc 
St  Nicholi*  M  the  point  ot  the  Dortb-wntem  penninili,  wbidi 
il  JO  ni.  long,  with  ao  ivenge  breadth  of  40  m.  Between  Ibai 
Ua  the  GuU  oi  Cooalve,  a  ttiangulat  bay,  at  the  apex  oC  wbidi 
lundi  the  city  of  Pott-anPHnce.  The  iiland  ol  Gonatn, 
oppoaite  the  dly  u  a  dlitance  of  17  m.,  divlda  the  entnacc  i* 


Port^u-PriiKe  Inlo  two  fine  d 
harhoui,  xu  iq.  m.  in  eiteot,  tbc  cmil  leeli  aloa 
befits  only  defed.  On  the  DOitb-caM  Doau  il  tlic 
Bay  ol  Sainana.  lonned  by  the  peajmiil*  of  that  nanc,  > 
mountain  range  projecting  inlo  the  Kt;  iu  nuuth  ii  ptolettid 
by  a  coral  reef  itretdung  Urn-  fnxn  the  voth  coaat.  There  it 
however,  a  good  paaiagc  for  ahipa,  and  within  lies  a  aait  and 
btastiiuleipanKOl  water  joe  sq.m.  in  atent-  Beyond  Susaaa. 
with  Ihe  ciccpijon  of  the  poor  harbour  ol  Santo  DomiDgo.  thite 
are  no  inleU  on  the  est  and  south  ooaiti  until  tbe  Bay*  of  Ocm 
and  NeybB  arc  reached.  Thesauthcoaita(theTibiiroDpenis»h 
hat  good  harboura  at  Jacmdi  Bainet,  Aquin  and  I^a  Cayct  <r 
Aujc  Caye*.  The  only  inlets  ol  any  Importance  between  Au 
Caya  and  Pon-au-Piince  are  Jercmle  and  the  Bay  oi  Batadena 
The  {oait  Una  it  ealimated  at  1150  m. 


Hiit 
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wbeie  down  to  Ihe  ihora.  iBavini  only  hm  an 
of  beach.  There  are  three  lairfy  diatmct  ma 
northern,  central  and  loutheni,  with  parallel  aaet  Irom  tv  to  ».: 
while  enentive  and  fertile  plaint  lie  bet««n  them.  The  noolin" 
range  uuilly  called  the  Siem  de  Monti  Crini,  eiteiKli  fmn  Ci|* 
Sanaaa  oa  tbe  eui  to  Cape  Franla  on  tha  wetL  II  haa  a  mu 
devaiioo  t/  jooo  (t..  ciilmuaiing  a  the  Loma  Dkgo  Campo  bH! 
ft.),  near  the  centre  of  the  range.  The  central  range  mnt  In* 
Cape  Engano  to  Cape  St  Nicholat.  some  loom,  in  an  oUSiiv  direction 
from  E.  to  W.  Tonrdt  Ihe  centre  efthe  Mand  It  brndeniBl 
ftftiit  two  diidnet  chahui  the  nociben.  the  Sitf 
•tituting  the  backbone  of  Haiti;  lb*  sButhera  < 
then  N.W,.  and  reaching  the  va  near  St  MaiE.   t 


,  ,    Imho..      .  _. 
..„j.dueW.  toQiprTibiimn „__. 


HAITI 

KN.W.  tf  Iki  ckr  at 
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-ted,  and  aB  vcr*  Icnila. 
■.  TbcY«iuU™i«milicPiiiiiklV>qvi. 

:b>waurly  courte  tluonBh  the  valley  ■•' 

uanilla  Bay ;  lii  auulli  li  atnlnicud  by  >1ia!lDi 


abotiacala  tbe  Fleoi ._, 

Inihemninaiiiaiirhhiaafewii^kalnmUMr 

riK  (Ik  Yuna  and  the  Anibonile.  The  Yuaa  diawu  [be  Ve^a  Real. 
>aw>  inw  Samasa  Bay.  and  la  navinble  by  lijhl-drauibl  vtixU 
fof  Bome  dinana  (r«n  Itt  moolb.  The  Artibonite  flowt  tbroue^ 
the  nltey  of  in  nama  into  tbe  Gulf  of  Coulve.  Of  the  unalltr 
rinn  Ihe  Oama,  on  wbkb  tbe  cily  o(  Saols  Douin^  •tuidt,  ia  Ibe 
noat  important.  Tbacrtatot  lake  b  that  ol  Enriqudlo  or  Xuafiua, 
at  a  hdnt  of  uo  It.  above  Ka^levcL  It  ii  17  m.  long  by  8  m. 
broad  add  vTiyonp-  Tliaueh asm.  fnni  Iht  lei  ita  waten arr ul(. 
aid  tbo  Kaitkaictraa  call  k  but  SaM.  After  bmvy  nina  ii 
occaaionally  fonu  a  cantinuoui  tbett  d  vatcT  vith  anolber  like 
uUcd  Afucyi  or  £lang  Saunutre.  whifh  it  16  m.  iong  by  4  m. 


•Ctivc  nkuoci.  but  ear^uakei  are  not  inliequeol. 

Ccnfoty,— Tbe  teolo|[y  of  Kaki  is  uHl  very  unpeifeclly  kndwii. 
and  larae  tract!  of  cbe  iiland  have  nevrr  been  eu  mined  by  a  geolo- 
(IM.  It  la  poalble  tbat  Ike  achliti  that  have  been  obtervtd  bi  ucae 
pana  «l  tht  Idud  nay  be  ol  Prt-tr. '-,     ■      ■ :;,  tini  •Mt  oljat 


>.  clavt  and 

ntly  of  (baUoi 


Iha  EoRot,  and  Ih 


le  Tenl-irj 


Hwlanientoi,  canlaJiiinE  pebble*  at  iyeni* 
ina  tbex  an  ovrrlald  by  marl*,  cldvi  .11 
BippnUa.    Tlmi  toUowt  a  «ri»  of  un 


R  tDcceeded  l^e^lry  beda 

piJier  bcdaonajov^  lOligocenc}-    Fiully.  1 
Biaria  compoKd  latL^i-ly  cf  coroUand  iddIIui 

o(  very  IlI-  t_i...  ..  o ,..     ... 

MandW 

variouaTei 


a  tlU  Am,— Tbe  launa  i>  not  eitemive.     Tlie  aioull  li  Ihr 

*iU  waiunaL    Birdi  an  (eir.  CKxptlac  ■aterJinrl  and 

.    SnaJcea  abound,  thouab  feur  an  TeoAnoaa.    Liianli  are 

ui.  and  luccti  twafm  in  the  low  oarti.  with  tarantulfa, 

Fntipcdea.    Caynam  are  found  In  tbe  lakea  And 

— -^>hb«ih>ndother«(oad.    WUdatlle, 

■a  bnuffht  froK  Eonfie,  nam  at 

itL    Tbe  vild  boga  funuih  much 

It  them  «itb  dogt  tnincd  for  the 

in  ridiBea  and  variety  of  vefetabia  prodacti  Haiti  k  not  cmlled 
by  amjr  other  country  in  the  world.  All  tfopkal  pfanta  and  tnca 
grow  la  Ktfection.  and  Marly  all  tbe  vcgetabkt  and  Iruiti  of  um- 
prale  dimaici  may  be  luccmfully  cuTiivatcd  in  the  bighlandL 


'Hw  or  Berouda  cedar,  palmetto  and  BBny  luMt  of  paloH. 
niaiaJf.-— Owing  to  the  neat  divcrsty  of  iti  relief  Haiti  preienti 
wider  rarge  ol  climate  tEin  any  other  part  of  the  Antilles    The 
sriy  rainfall  ia  abundant,  avcraglnff  about  lao  in,,  iiut  the  vet 
id  diT  •auoni  are  dearly  divided.    At  Port^u-E'riKe   ' 
UBB  laati  Iioa  April  to  October,  bu 


iber  partaof  the 
ral.    The 


mounlain  diilrlcli  are  comMntly  bathed 

poBUOn  Iha  hot  at  Poit-au-Princa  ii  gTL ._ 

■umiveT  the  tampenture  there  langra  betweeii  to*  and  «*  F.  and 

in  wiuttt  betwRo  7<i'  and  So*  F.  Eves  in  the  bi^Liodi  ihe  mercury 
never  Iilli  below  4;*  F.  Hiirricanei  are  not  io  frequent  ai  in  ibl 
Windwanf  Idei.  but  vMenI  falsoltcn  occur.    The  p»*ailliig  winb 

Tkt  Xrfnilit  b/  Haiti.— Haiti  li  divided  Into  Wre  ptitt,  the 
negn  republic  of  Haiti  owning  the  westan  third  of  the  lilud, 
while  Ibe  remainder  bdonp  to  Saoto  DoTBliifo  (f.t.)  or  lk« 
Dominican  Republic  Belween  theie  two  fovtmnoill  Iboc 
fxists  tbe  Blrongest  political  antipathy. 

Although  bill  a  imall  Btale,  with  an  area  of  only  10,204  >t|.  m., 
ibe  republic  of  Haiti  ii,  in  many  icipecia,  one  d  the  moH 
intereiiing  coomnnilie*  Itt  the  world,  u  it  ii  the  tariiesi  and 
mnt  lucccufut  euinple  ol  1  iiiie  peopled,  and  govenicd  on  a 
canjiiiutloiul  nodd,  by  negioei.  At  iti  head  ia  ■  preiident 
aaaiiiFd  by  two  chvebeti,  tbe  memben  of  which  an  eletlcd 
and  hold  office  under  a  conililutioo  of  iSSg.  Hua  conttitDtioD, 
thoroughly  iFpubliou  in  fona,  I9  French  in  origin,  u  are  ilu 
Ihe  lawi,  language,  Iradiliora  and  custoira  of  Haiti.   In  practice, 


n  the  band*  of  the  preildenl. 
The  ffaitiana  teem  to  poaaett  everything  that  a  progressive 
and  dvilteed  nalion  can  desire,  bot  corruption  is  spread  through 
every  portion  and  branch  of  the  government.  Justice  is  venal, 
(nd  IbepolicearebrutdandinefficicDl.  Since  1U9  the  Roman 
Catholic  bat  been  the  state  religion,  but  all  dises  of  society 
seem  to  be  peraieated  with  ■  thinly  disguised  adherence  to  the 
horrfd  litesof  Veoieo  {f.v.).  although  Ibis  has  been  strenuously 
denied.  The  rountiy  la  divided  into  ;  itparttmentt,  ij  orrni- 
iiiicmtnli  and  67  cmMKRU.  Each  dlpetiemtnt  and  an-awfiu*. 
iHcnl  is  governed  by  a  genera]  in  the  army.    Tbe  array  numbers 

Elementary  education  is  fret,  and  there  ay  laitie  *oo  primary 

church.  The  Sbteis  of  Charily  and  the  Chrislian  Brothers  hivt 
schools  St  Port-au-Prince,  wfaetc  Iheie  Is  also  a  lyceum,  a  medical 
and  a  law  scbooL  Tbe  cfafldren  of  the  wealthier  daisea  are 
usually  sent  to  France  [ot  their  education.  The  unit  of  money 
is  Ibe  [mrit.  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  the  ume  as  the 
American  dollat,  but  it  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The 
revenue  ia  almoet  entirely  derived  fron  cuatoms,  paid  both  on 
Imports  and  eiporta.  There  being  a  tack  of  capital  and  enter- 
"  '  :ry  deprnsed  con- 


enlly  c. 


ley,  tobacco  and  sugar.   The  island  ia  one  of  the  most  Fenilo 

he  world,  and  it  It  had  an  enlightened  and  stable  government, 

energetic  people,  and  a  Utile  capital,  its  agricultural  poasl- 

lies  would  seem  10  be  endlna.     Communications  are  bad; 

roaifa  constructed  during  the  French  occupation  have 

mere  btidh  tracks.    There  is  I  coast  service 

nets,  maintained  since  186],  and  it  ports  are  regulariy 

visited  every  ten  days.     Foreign  communication  fs  eicellenl, 

mOre  foreign  steamship)  vttltlng  thia  i^nd  than  any  other  in 

Ihe  Weal  Indies.    A  railway  from  Port-nu-Prinee  runs  through 

ths  PIsIn  of  Cul  de  Su;  for  >S  m.  to  Mannevllle  on  the  Etang 

Saumat  re,  another  ran)  from  Cap  Haitien  to  La  Orande  ttivKR. 

The  people  are  ahnost  entirely  pure-blooded  negioes,  the 
mulalloea,  who  form  about  ley,  of  the  population,  being  > 
rapidly  diminishing  and  much-bated  class.  The  negroes  are  a 
kindly,  hoipiuble  people,  but  Ifoorant  and  luy.    They  bn* 


8rZ6 


HAITI 


a  panion  for  dudag  weird  AUricaadsnoes  to 
of  the  tom-tom.  Mftniige  is  neitber  frequent  nor  legally 
prescribed,  since  children  of  looser  unions  are  regarded  by  the 
state  as  legitimate.  In  the  interior  polygamy  is  frequent.  The 
people  generally  speak  a  curious  but  not  unattractive  paUris 
of  French  origin,  known  as  Creole.  French  is  the  official 
language,  and  by  a  few  of  the  educated  natives  it  is  written  and 
spoken  in  its  purity.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  owned  that,  after 
a  century  of  independence  and  self-government,  the  Haitian 
people  have  made  no  progress,  if  they  have  not  actually  shown 
signs  of  retrogression.  The  chief  towns  are  Port-au-Prince 
(pop.  75,000),  Cap  Haitien  (ag^ooo),  Les  Cayes  (15,000),  Gonalve 
(z8,ooo),  and  Port  de  Pais  (10,000).  Jeremie  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  elder  Dumas.  The  ruins  of  the  wonderful  palace  of  Sans- 
Soud  and  of  the  fortress  of  La  Ferxi&e,  built  by  |Ling  Henri 
Christophe  (1807-1835),  can  be  seen  near  Millot,  a  town  9  m. 
inland  from  Cap  Haitien.  Plaisance  (sSiOoo),  Grot  Mocne 
(33,000)  and  La  Croix  des  BouqueU  (30,000)  are  the  largest 
towns  in  the  interior.  The  entire  popuUtion  of  the  republic 
is  about  1,500,000. 

HisUry.^Th€  history  of  Haiti  begins  with  tU  discovery  by 
Columbus,  who  landed  from  Cuba  at  Mole  St  Nicholas  on  the 
6th  of  December  1493.  The  natives  called  the  country  Haiti 
(mountainous country),and(2uisquica(vastcountry).  Columbus 
named  it  Espagnola  (Little  Spain),  which  was  latinized  into 
Hispaniola.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  island  was  inhabited 
by  about  3,000,000  Indians,  who  are  described  by  the  Spaniards 
as  feeble  in  intellect  and  physically  defective.  They  were, 
however,  soon  exterminated,  and  their  place  was  supplied  (as 
.early  as  15x3)  by  slaves  imported  from  Africa,  the  docendants 
of  whom  now  possess  the  land.  Six  years  after  its  discovery 
Cfdumbus  had  explored  the  interior  of  the  island,  founded  the 
present  capital,  and  had  established  flourishing  settlements 
at  Isabella,  Santiago,  La  Vega,  Porto  Plata  and  Bonao.  Mines 
had  been  opened  up,  and  advances  made  in  agriculture.  Sugar 
.  was  introduced  in  1 506,  and  in  a  few  years  became  the  staple 
product.  About  x6jo,  a  mixed  company  of  French  and  English, 
driven  by  the  Spaniards  from  St  Kitts,  settled  on  the  island  of 
Tortuga,  where  they  became  formidable  under  the  name  of 
Buccaneers.  They  soon  obtained  a  footing  on  the  mainland  of 
Haiti,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697,  the  part  they  occupied 
was  ceded  to  France.  This  new  colony,  named  Saint  Dominique, 
subsequently  attained  a  hic^  degree  ojf  prosperity,  and  was  in  a 
flourishing  state  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789. 
The  population  was  then  composed  of  whites,  free  coloured 
people  (mostly  mulattoes)  and  negro  slaves.  The  mulatioes 
demanded  civil  rights,  up  to  that  time  enjoyed  only  by  the 
whites;  and  in  179 1  the  National  Convention  conferred  on  them 
all  the  privileges  of  French  citixens.  The  whites  at  once  adopted 
.  the  most  violent  measures,  and  pctitioiied  the  home  government 
to  reverse  the  decree,  which  was  accordingly  revoked.  In 
August  1791,  the  plantation  slaves  broke  out  into  insurrection, 
and  the  mulattoes  threw  in  their  lot  with  them.  A  period  of 
turmoil  followed,  lasUng  for  several  years,  during  which  both 
parties  were  responsible  for  acts  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty. 
Commissioners  were  sent  out  from  France  with  full  powers  to 
settle  the  dispute,  but  although  in  1793  they  proclaimed  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  they  could  effect  nothing.  To  add  further 
to  the  troubles  of  the  colony,  it  was  invaded  by  a  British  force, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  climate  and  the  opposition  of  the  colonists, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  until  driven  out  in  1798  by 
Toussaint  I'Ouverture.  By  treaty  with  Spain,  in  1795,  France 
had  acquired  the  title  to  the  entire  island. 

By  180X,  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  an  accomplished  negro  of 
remarkable  military  genius,  had  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 
He  then  published,  subject  to  the  i4>proval  of  France,  a  form  of 
constitutional  government,  under  which  he  was  to  be  governor 
lor  life.  This  step,  however,  roused  the  suspicions  of  Bon^»arte, 
then  first  consul,  who  determined  to  reduce  the  colony  and  restore 
slavery.  He  sent  out  his  brother-in-law,  General  Lederc,  with 
35,000  troops;  but  the  colonists  offered  a  determined,  and  often 
/iecodotts,  resistance.   At  length,  wearied  of  the  struggk,  Lederc 


ptopoied  twiHi,  ud  TwHHUBt,  iftdBced  by  the 
guarantees  on  the  part  of  the  French,  bud  down  his  arms.  He 
was  seized  and  sent  to  France,  where  he  died  in  prison  in  iSoj. 
The  blacks,  infuriated  by  this  act  of  treachery,  renewed  the 
struggle,  under  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines  (1758^x806),  with  a 
barbarity  unequalled  in  previous  cMitests.  The  French,  further 
embarrassed  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet,  were  only  too 
gkd  to  evacuate  the  idand  in  November  1803. 

The  opening  of  the  following  year  saw  the  dedaratioo  of 
independence,  and  the  rastoratioa  of  the  aboriginal  name  of 
Haiti   Dessalines,  made  governor  for  life,  inaugurated  his  rule 
with  a  bloodthirsty  massacre  of  all  the  whites.    In  Oaobcr 
1804,  he  proclaimed  hiasdf  emperor  and  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp;  but  in  1806  his  subjects,  growing  tired  of  his 
tyranny,  assassinated  him.   His  position  was  now  contended  for 
by  several  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  Henri  Christophe  (1767-1820), 
established  himself  in  the  north,  while  Alexandre  Sabes  Viim 
(i77»'i8i8)  took  possession  of  the  soathera  part.  The  Spaniards 
re-established  themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  fslaad, 
retaining  the  French  nam^  modified  to  Santo  Dommgo.  Civil 
war  now  raged  between  the  adherents  of  Christopfae  and  Potion, 
but  in  x8io  hostilities  were  suspended.    Christophe  dedared 
himsdf  king  of  Haiti  under  the  title  of  Henry  L;  but  his  cradty 
caused  an  insurrection,  and  in  1830  he  committed  suicide.  P^tioa 
was  succeeded  in  18x8  by  General  Jean  Piene  Boyer  {i77^i^y>)* 
who,  after  CHiristophe's  death,  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
French  part  of  the  island.   In  t83r  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
proclaimed  its  independence  of  Spain,  and  Boyer,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  dissensions  there,  invaded  it,  and  in  1833  the  donunios 
of  the  whole  island  fell  into  his  hands.   Boyer  hdd  the  presklency 
of  the  new  government,  which  was  called  the  republic  of  Haiti, 
until  X843,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  islan<^  by  a  revolutioo. 
In  X844  the  people  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  again  asserted 
their  independence.     The  republic  of    Santo  I>omingo  was 
established,  and  from  that  time  the  two  political  divisions  have 
been  maintained.    Meanwhile  In  Haiti  revolution  followed  r^ 
volution,  and  president  succeeded  president,  in  rapid  successioa. 
Order,  however,  was  established  in  1849,  when  Soulouque,  vbo 
had  previously  obtained  the  presidency,  proclaimed  himsdf 
emperor,  under  the  title  of  Faustin  L    After  a  reign  of  nine 
years  he  was  deposed  and  exiled,  the  republic  being  rettored 
under  the  mubtto  president  Fabre  Geffrard.     His  firai  sad 
enlightened  rule  rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  m  1867  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Jamaica.    He  was  succeeded  by  Sylvestie 
Salnave,  who,  after  a  presidency  of  two  years,  was  shoL  Ni9sac^ 
Saget  (1870),  Dominique  (1874),  and  Boisrond-^^anal  (1S76) 
folfowed,  each  to  be  driven  into  exile  by  revolution.    The  next 
president,  Salomon,  maintained  himsdf  in  office  for  ten  years. 
but  he  too  was  driven  from  the  country  and  died  in  cvk.  CivH 
war  raged  in  x888>t889  between  Generals  Ugitxme  and  Hip- 
polyte,  and  the  latter  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  vacant  pre- 
sidency.   He  ruled  with  the  most  absoluu  authority  till  his 
death  in  X896.    General  Tiresias  Simon  Sam  followed  and  rded 
till  his  flight  to  Paris  in  1903.   The  usoal  dvil  war  ensued,  and 
after  nine  months  of  turmoil,  order  was  restored  by  the  deetioa 
of  Nord  Alexis  in  December  1903. 

Alexis'  admlnistntion  was  unsuocenful,  and  was  narked  by 
many  disturbances,  culminating  In  hb  expulsion.  In  1904  tbeit 
was  an  attack  by  native  soldiery  on  the  French  and  Gennan 
representatives,  and  punishment  was  exacted  by  these  povrcis- 
In  December  1904  ex-president  Sam,  his  wife  and  members  d 
his  ministry  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imfmsonment  for 
fraudulently  issuing  bonds.  In  December  1907  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government  was  reported  and  the  rin^eaders  vat 
sentenced  to  death.  But  in  January  1908  the  revolution  spread, 
and  Gonalve  and  St  Marc  aind  other  pUces  were  reported  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Prompt  measures  were  taheo, 
the  rising  was  checked,  and  Alexis  announced  the  pardon  of 
the  revolutionaries.  In  March,  however,  thb  pacific  policy  was 
reversed  by  a  new  ministry;  some  subjects  were  snmfliarily 
executed,  and  the  attitude  of  the  government  was  only  modified 
wha  the  powers  seat  war-ships  to  Port-au-Prince.  la  Sepfftnbcr 
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U  Uw  OMl  sl  Apd  I9IO  Aloii  died  in  Ji 
in  dteimntiawt  el  »oai«  ctaciult]'; " 
UuE ■  plet  wtt oak 


AUTMOUnu^B.  Edmnb,  BiiL  Sann  if  At  liltmt  tf  S. 

Dniiirtf  tloaitn,  iSoiJiJinkii.CHcUclM  Ar/iu^  BaOi  (Ldp^, 
i&i£):  Linnut  Ptadii.  XtneS  timini  4ii  Itii  u  acta  Jm  maimr- 
il  i-Baili  (Pafti,  iSsi-iKs);  Monti  y  Tcjidi,  BuUria  ii 
.^  «_■._',,.„'•__  ^...jjfiiim  Amid.  flSTit  -■-^— 


ItgalS 


Dii  Inid  Buih  (Lripiig, 
(Put    IBM):    flcA 


odaa,  ivi),  vkh  tibUocniihri  Sk  SpBKa 
lib' (Leipzig,  189O;  MvnNn,  Haili,  Mi^ia 

(Pull.  iB^TH^btll  Plitdvri.  Sf!^  Bta^' Rillu  'w^ 
(LDmlaa.  leoD).  FcK  leoliinr,  n  W.  M,  Cabth  "  On  llw  Tas- 
irapliv  ■nrCnilagy  oTSanls  DomiDEii,"  Tnui.  ^Bv.  niL  .S^., 
PhiW^pli!..  «w  •«>«.  vol.  IV.  OUl],  pp.  40-159.  with  nup; 
L.G.T\jipCB\iaaar,  Dittnal  Haiti  OjciV^.  ti^il;wect.\io1rrm\ 
•nkka  by  L.  G.  Tlpp^diuitr  la  fuum.  Mitt.  iSn  aad  1901.  A 
canpdHB  «IA  Um  JmhIcui  mitumtn  wDl  b>  luBad  in  R.  T. 
Hm.  "  The  Gnlovy  and  Pbyiical  Gcopaphr  gf  Juuka,"  Bull, 
Umt.  Ctmf.  ZMMurmd.  voL  a^TXii^]. 

nUIFUB.  >  to«a  of  Britiili  India,  in  the  HuMSMpta- dklnet 
Di  BcDfd,  on  the  Gaodak,  jiot  abon  iu  cnflwuB  willi  U» 
CiDSt  DfipiMitt  Patoa.  Pi^  {1401),  ii,}98.  Hajipu  fgnica 
dHt^icuauilr  ia  tt«  lualory  of  ihc  UnigilM  bctweea  Akbai 
and  hi*  nbdliaut  Aishao  covemon  ol  B«n(ai,  btiac  Iwica 
bcMccad  and  captuitd  by  the  imperial  (naps,  b  if  7s  aikd  15)4. 
Withia  the  UmlW  ol  the  old  len  If  a  mall  alooa  muqac.  vtiy 
'  architednie,  aad  1 
a  (f,  tjse).  Ila  cc 
u  umr  aneoNHa  n»km  the  torn  a  . 
conunadal  inpoitaoce.  Hajipot  hai  a  ftalkn  «n  ttn  naio 
line  o(  the  BcngU  aad  Nortb-weiteni  nilwajr. 

BUJ  ar  Huf.  the  AialHc  word,  -r— H"i  lUenUy  •  "  aetlinc 
•ut,*'  for  tho  grcatn  pilplmi^  ol  MahoDUBHlana  to  Mecca, 
which  Ukci  plaa  frm  Ibc  Slh  to  (bi  loth  of  tlv  Iwellth  month 
«{  tb*  UabuDmcdan  yeai;  ths  loMi  pilgrimap,  called  nmA 
9r  rmio,  cnay  be  made  tp  the  moaqaa  al  Mecca  at  any  Una  ether 
than  that  of  the  lujj  pnipaT,  and  b  alao  a  BCriloiioVl  act.  Tha 
tcim  ktjji  at  kaiji  it  ^vtn  to  thca*  vbo  han  ptifonnl  tbt 
sreatei  pilfrimafe.  TfaewoidikQriiioaictimtakKiaeb'uiedafaiijr 


applied  to  the 

Scpukhct  at  JeiuMlcD  (Me  Utcu;  UaMOMnaaaii  Reuokoi), 
HiUJI  KUUFA  [ia  fuO  Umtalt  its  'Abdalllh  Utitt 
CheleU  Hijjl  Rlitllfa]  (fa.  iswiist).  Anbtc  and  Turltiili 
■ulboT,  wa*  bMD  at  Contuntinapte.  He  beonw  itatuiy  ta 
t  be  coinBuwuiat  departnieat  of  the  Tnckieh  aisqr  la  AoaloUa, 
was  with  UKaroy  in  Bagdad  in  i6ts.  mt  Hceeniat  tbeaieca 
of  EncnuD,  and  retimed  to  ConMuIinople  b  itst.  In  the 

tin  at  Aleppo,  wbenoe  he  nade  (be  pilsriDate  u  Uecca  (hence 
bi*  title  Hi]^>.  The  idtovint  yeu  be  aaa  b  Eiiria  and  tina 
relumed  to  Conitaniinopk^  -  Here  be  obtained  a  poH  in  tho 
bead-oOce  ef  the  rnirmilMritt  dtpaitmest,  vhlcfa  aOocded 
bimlitDetorVudy.  He  aeemi  to  have  Mtended  tbe  Iectun><>< 
Srcat  (incben  op  lo  (be  tiate  of  bia  deatb.  and  Bade  a  pnctice 
•f  viating  bookjbop*  and  noting  the  title*  and  cenleaCs  of  all 
booki  be  found  theic  Hi*  largeat  wotk  n  the  BiUiciraflacal 
fSKycbpuriiBwrilteDlaAntric.  InlUiwoik.afUrGveduplen 
dealiog  with  the  iciacea  genenlly,  ih*  title*  of  Arabian.  Pcnkn 
*nd  Turkidt  baota  wriiten  up  to  hi*  om  time  an  Bnangrd  ia 
alfiAabetiizI  order.     With  Ihc  tiUa  are  (invn,  wlure  poMibk, 


bodlairark.    It« 


tif 


Jtnadatiri  Into  InUu'^&X'^ili.  ^^bH 
it  ths  Twkiib  apin  fram  igM  to  16SS  jCen- 
Il  1  hnUry  sf  liie  uval  wan  U  the  Tiukm 
i;i9;  etiapUn  1-4  Irandaied  by  J.  Mltchdl, 

„-_^i  ' "-^ UK-1.J  ^^  Cfflwtanlinople, 


(c.  w.  ■lo  ' 


voL  iL,  p^  f*-439. 

H&KB,  BDVARD  (S.  iiTs).  Entlbli  latblit,  wu  eduatnl 
under  Jtjm  Hopkbu.  the  patt-authoi  of  the  mciricil  venian  ol 
the  PhIhu.  Ue  resided  Lu  Cray's  Inn  and  Bunard'*  Inn, 
London.  In  the  iddreti  "  To  (he  Cenlle  Reader  "  prefixed  to 
hi*  Ktwa  tkl  ef  Pmla  Onachyari  ,  .  .  CMtrviit  talitttd 
Syr  JTuMiimu  (rnd  ed,  isj))  he  mentions  ihe  "  6nl  thra  yeerca 
whicb  I  ipenl  in  the  tones  of  Channcery,  being  now  about  a 
dosen  of  ywres  ptued."  In  158;  and  1^  be  mu  mayor  of 
NewWtndtor,  aiid  in  15BS  be  represented  Ihe  borough  in  parlia- 
ment. His  tut  work  wu  published  in  1604.  He  was  pralectcd 
by  (be  earl  of  LdcntEr,  whose  policy  it  was  to  suppon  the  Putitin 
juTly,  and  who  no  doubt  found  a  valuable  ally  in  so  vigotnu* 
a  satirist  of  error  in  clerical  plans  is  was  Hake.  JTeHi  ml  tf 
Paula  Ckurckyade,  A  Trafpi  far  Syr  Unyt,  first  appcated 
in  1567,  but  no  copy  of  this  impreuioQ  II  Itoown,  and  It  waa 
le-issued  ia  1579  with  the  (iile  quoted  above.  The  book  takca 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Bertulph  and  Paul,  who  meet  iTt 
the  aisles  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  divided  ifito  eight  "  satyrs," 
dealing  with  the  corruption  of  the  higher  clergy  and  of  judges, 
(be  freed  of  attorneys,  the  tricks  of  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
the  aumptuary  laws,  extravagant  living,  Sunday  spor(s,  the 
abuse  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  ai  a  meeting-place  for  business  and 
converMtion,  usuiy,  &c.  Il  is  wtilleo  in  ihyincdioucteen-iyllabte 
metre,  which  ii  often  more  comie  than  the  author  intended.  It 
contains,  amid  much  prefatory  matter,  a  note  10  the  "  carping 
and  scomefull  Siccpphant,"  in  which  lie  attacks  hb  ennrnes  with 
small  courtesy  and  much  allilcralioD.  One  Is  docdbed  ai  a 
".carping  carelo*  caofcerd  churle," 

He  alu  wmt  a  OaiultUM  Intm  TIhumsI  Kempb.  T1(  rMlall«h 
«  ftUrmiUf  ^  Ctriil  (i]«7.  lU*] ;  A  Ttwcknimi  jm  Uii  TImt 
^rnM  (r  J74),  a  icuniliiui  •IDck  do  the  Roman  Cetkallc  Chanh. 

ItairmiBf  .  ,  .  Biiatilk  (IJ73).  enlarccd  in  ISTl  toil  J*^M  Cf- 
limmnaifan  CemmBmanium,  (n.:  and  of  CeVj  Xim^tm,aMiiU$ 
Vnkilftmt  Atf  (1604).  a  eoUecltM  al  jarta  In  pinee  andvene.  ia 
■ililihlhi  lilliiii  [■  llihiiMliI  llii  iinii  iiliiilil  A MbUgcnch* 
ol  tin  and  of  Hakf'a  Hfier  vaki  «ae  etapiW  by  Mr  Cluka 


his  eduiao  is  1871  of  (he  Aow  (Iiliaa  iUpnUa, 


Ednondt  T,. 
No.  a,  -ST). 

HAKZ.  THMAt  eoRSOl  (iSo^Sgs),  Entfi^'iMt,  wu 
baniatI^cdt,of  aaoldDovontbiiefamily.OBth*  iMhf^Maidi 
iSo«.  Hia  awtbel  was  a  Goedon  of  the  Uuatly  beuch.  Ha 
Btuiied  ncdiciBe  at  St  Gaoige'*  boeratal  aad  at  Edinhw^  and 
Glaw>*>  but  had  ghcn  sp  pcactke  lot  nway  yeaa  beloia  hit 
dBath,Hd.bad devoted  hinuell  toaliitniy.Ue.  IniSjaba 
pablUiedainaaepic  Vain.repiibUahed  in  Aiosiwfttfaaa^riw 
a*  VtUanu,  which  attotctti]  the  •lUuUieA  af  D.  C.  RoaMtL 
In  aiUT  yean  be  batame  an  >stia«te  >B«|nliat  of  (be  dtda  oi 
Mand*  and  (dbnrm  gathend  idmmI  KANcitl,  vto  U  fat 
dtpartad  im  U*  aanal  lAMon  a*  ta  nview  Haka^  peeaw  to 
tha^<wlnnyaBdiiitlKr«r<»iMyAi<(M  UitCrtbcfnbliiM 
UtUImn  iBri.  FwMa  and  r«le«  tS«S.  Tkl  S^fPit  FltJi 
iSgo,  Him  Day  StwmH;  and  in  |8»>  bia  Mtwmin  tt  Bid*t 
yuai.    Or  Hake's  iMik*  had  awdi  s«bllsly  and  telicilv  U 

cipreisioo.aBdwTrevw    '  '   — "* 

lilinrydrcl&  InbhUi    , 

aa-advapce  in  fadlily  an-  the  ofeaeianal  bi 

work.    He  was  given  a  Civil  List  literary  ptariBB  in  ffti,  bb4 
dicdoslhaiitbalJsliHly  iBgS- 
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<HAn  iitetikethtt  fdjivriry*  a  fiih  which  dtffen  from  the  cod 
in  having  only  two  donai  fins  tad  one  uiftL  It  is  very  common 
on  the  coasts  of  £iin>pe  and  eastern  Notih  America,  but  its  ikah 
Is  much  leas  esteemed  than  that  of  the  true  G«di»  Speamens 
4  It.  in  length  are  not  scarce.  There  are  local  variations  in  the 
use  of  "hake**  as  a  name;  in  America  the  "silver  hake*' 
{MeHmedm  MimttHs),  sometimes  cslled  « whiting,"  and 
**  Padfic  hake  "  {Uerivedus  pndudiu)  are  abo  food-fishes  of 
inferior  quality. 

HAKKA8  ("Guests,"  or  "Strangers"),  a  people  of  S.W. 
China,  chiefly  found  in  Kwaag-Tung^  Fu-Kien  and  Formoaa^ 
Their  ori^  is  doubtful,  but  there  is  some  ground  for  believing 
that  they  may  be  a  cross  between  the  aboriginal  Mongolic 
element  of  northern  China  and  the  Chinese  proper.  According 
to  their  tradition,  they  were  in  Shantung  and  northern  China 
as  early  as  the  3rd  century  B.a  In  disporition,  appearance 
and  customs  they  differ  from  the  true  Chinese.  They  speak 
a  distinct  dialect.  Their  women,  who  are  prettier  than  the  pure 
Chinese,  do  not  compress  their  feet,  and  move  freely  about  in 
public  The  Hakkas  are  a  most  indtistrious  people  and  furnish 
at  Canton  nearly  all  the  coolie  labour  employed  by  Europeans. 
Hieir  intelligence  Is  great,  and  many  noted  schoUurs  have  been 
of  Hakka  birth.  Hung  Sin-tsuan,  the  leader  in  the  Taiping 
rebellion,  was  a  Hakka.  In  Formosa  they  serve  as  intermediaries 
between  the  Chinese  and  European  traders  and  the  natives. 
From  time  immemorial  they  seem  to  have  been  persecuted  by 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  re^trd  ss  "  foreigners,"  and  with  whom 
their  means  of  communication  is  ususlly  "pidgin  English." 
The  earliest  persecution  occurred  under  the  "first  universal 
emperor  "  of  China,  Shi-Hwang-tl  (34^210  B.C.).  From  this 
time  the  Hakkas  appear  to  have  become  wanderers.  Sometimes 
for  generations  they  were  permitted  to  live  unmolested,  as  under 
the  Han  djmasty,  when  some  of  them  held  high  oflidal  posts. 
During  the  Tang  dynasty  (7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries)  they 
settled  in  the  mountains  of  Fu-kien  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Kwang-Tung.  On  the  invasion  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  Hskkss 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  on  the  Chinese  side. 
In  the  14th  century  further  persecutions  drove  them  into 
Kwang-Tling. 

See  "  An  Outliae  History  of  the  Hakkas."  China  Rniem  (London, 


i.  omOM,  (ian.  and  April.  1S85):  G.  Tavlor,  "  The  Aborisiaes  of 
Formoia, '  Omw  Rmewt  ziv.  p.  198  leq.,  abo  zvl  Na  3. "  A  Kamble 
through  Southern  Fonn< 


HAXUJTT.  BICHARD  («.  x$53-i6z5),  British  geographer, 
was  bom  of  good  family  in  or  near  Iiondon  about  1553.  The 
HaUuyts  were  of  WeUi  extraction,  not  Dutch  as  has  been 
supposed. '  They  appear  to  have  settled  hi  Herefordshire  as 
early  as  the  13th  century.  The  family  seat  was  Eaton,  s  m. 
S.B.  of  Leominster.  Hugo  Hakehita  was  returned  M.P.  for 
that  borough  hi  1304/5.  Richard  went  to  school  at  West- 
minster, iHien  he  was  a  queen's  scholar;  while  there  his  future 
bent  was  determined  by  a  visit  t»  his  oousfai  and  namesake, 
Richard  Hakluyt  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Hiicousio'tdlsooarse, 
Olusttated  by  "  certain  bookes  of  ooimograpUe,  an  nniversall 
msppt,  and  the  BiUe,"  made  young  HaUnyt  resold  to  "pro- 
secute that  knowledge  and  Und  of  literature."  Entering  Christ 
Church,  OflCord,  In  1570,  *^  his  eierdses  of  duty  first  performed," 
be  fen  to  his  intended  coiBse  of  reading,  and  by  degrees  perused 
all  the  printed  or  written  voyages  and  discoveries  that  he  could 
find.  He  took  Us  B.A.  In  1573/4*  It  Is  probable  that, 
shortly  after  taking  his  M.A.  (1577)1  he  begsn  at  Oxford  the  first 
public  lectures  in  geography  that  "  sheu^  both  the  old  im- 
perfectly composed  and  the  new  lately  reformed  mappes,  globes, 
spheares,sndotherinstrumenuof  tfaisart."  That  this  was  not 
In  London  is  eeitaan,  as  we  knew  that  tbe  first  lecttare  of  the 
kind  was  delivered  in  the  metropolis  on  the  4th  of  Nofvcnber 
ts88  by  Thomas  Hood, 

Hakhiyt's  fint  published  work  waaAds  Mm  V«9tt|it  ImkMv 


tht  JXieomU'  0/  Ameritm  (London,  1581,  4tA.)*  TUs  hraa|hl 
him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Howard -of  lEfingham,  and  so  to  thst 
of  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  Lord  Howard's. brothersn-bw;  sccsid- 
ingly  at  the  age  of  thirty,  behig  acquainted  with  "  the  cUdcit 
captaines  at  sea,  the  greatest  merchants,  and  the  best  msriocn 
of  our  nation,"  he  was  selected  aa  rhnpbfn  to  acoonpsBy 
Staflord,  now  Englbh  ambasssdor  at  the  ftendi  court,  to 
Paris  (i5$3).  In  aooordance  witli  the  instmctioiis  of  SeotUny 
WaKingham,  he  ocnqned  himsdf  dnef^  in  collecting  infonnstioB 
of  the  Spanbh  and  Fkench  movements,  and  "  making  dilifnt 
inqmrie  ol  such  things  as  might  yield  any  light  unto  our  westcne 
disoovcrie  in.  America."  The  fictt-fruits  of  Hakhtyt's  bbovis 
in  Paris  are  embodied  in  hb  important  work  entitled  A  partktdtr 
diK9un§  tpmctfmng  W^simu  Hscamia  WfUtm  intinym  ijii, 
by  Riekard*  HaeHmyi  tfOxftrde,  ai  tkt  nfuesU  md  ^reakn  «f 
the  HgkU  worskipfaU  Mr  Wdtter  Ra^y  before  Ike  cemynff  kerne 
ofkis  twoo  harkes,  Thb  long4ost  MS.  was  at  last  printed  b  1877. 
Its  object  was  to  rcoommisnd  the  entcrpibe  of  planting  tbe 
English  race  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  North  America.  Hskbyt'i 
other  woiks  consist  mainly  of  transbtlons  and  compibtbm, 
relieved  by  hb  dedications  and  prefaces,  whidi  last,  with  a  fev 
letters,  are  the  only  material  we  poasesi  out  of  which  a  bbsrspby 
of  him  Can  be  framed.  Haklujrt  revisited  Rngbnd  m  is>4« 
laid  before  Queen  Elizabeth  a  copy  of  the  Diseettrse  "  along  with 
one  in  Latin  upon  Arbtotk's  P^iiieks"  and  obtained,  two  days 
before  hb  return  to  Paris,  the  grant  of  the  next  vacant  prebead 
at  Bristol,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1586  and  held  with  Ui 
other  preferments  till  hb  death. 

While  in  Paris  Haktuyt  interested  himself  In  the  publicstioB 
of  the  MS.  Journal  of  Laudonniire,  the  HieieHre  netehU  de  I* 
PUnrida,  edited  by  Basssnler  (Psrb,  1586,  8vo.).  This  vss 
translated  by  HaUujrt  and  published  in  London  wnder  the  titk 
of  A  notable  kisterie  eetUaiiUHg  fottfe  teyag^  made  by  etrieym 
French  captaynes  Into  Phrida  (London,  1587,  4to.).  The  sane 
year  De  erbe  mm  Petri  Martyris  An^erH  decada  eOo  iUuslretat 
lahore  et  industria  Rkkardi  Hadduyti  saw  the  li|^t  at  Puis. 
Thb  work  contalnrthe  exceedingly  rsre  copperplate  msp  dedi- 
cated to  Hakhijrt  and  signed  F.  G;  (supposed  to  be  Frsodi 
Gualle);  it  b  the  first  on  which  the  name  of "  Virgfada  "  appcsis. 

In  1588  Hakluyt  finally  returned  to  Engbiid  with  Lady 
Stafford,  after  a  residence  In  Fnmce*of  nearly  five  years.  In  i  $89 
he  publbhed  the  first  editiob  of  hb  chief  work.  The  Prindfdl 
Noeigations,  Veiagft  and  Diseeaeriet  of  the  Bn^isk  ffoHm 
(fol.,  London,  t  vol.).  In  the  preface  to  thb  we  bsve  tbe 
announcement  of  the  Intended  pubRcation  of  tbo  first  terrcstnal 
globe  made  in  England  by  Mdyncux.  In  t598->i6oo  appealed 
the  final,  reooostructed  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Tb 
Ptintipal  Nemgatianst  Voyages,  Trafiques  and  Discoteries  ^ 
Ike  Bngfisk  Nation  (fol.,  3  vols.).  Some  few  copies  contain  u 
exceedingly  rsre  map,  the  first  on  the  Mercator  projection  made 
in  England  according  to  the  true  prindpbs  laid  down  by  Edwd 
Wright.  HakJuyt's  great  collection,  though  but  little  read,  bis 
been  truly  called  the  "  prose  epic  of  the  modem  En^ish  nsitos." 
It  b  an  invaluable  treasure  of  material  for  the  Instoiy  of 
geogrsphical  discovery  and  ootonixatlon,  which  bat  secured  for  its 
editor  a  lasting  reputation.  InitexHakluytedltedatrsnsbtioB 
from  the  Bottogona  af  Antonio  Gslvano^  Tka  Ditemria  ^ 
lib  IKarU  (4io.,  London).  In  the  same  year  hb  same  occms  as 
an  adviser  to  tho  Bast  IndU  Compoiqr,  ftapfkyim  then  iritb 
maps,  and  infonning  them  aa  to  markets.  Meantime  b  1590 
(April  soth)  he  had  been  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Witherisr 
sett-cum^rockford,  Suffolk.  lo  160s,  «n  the  ^  of  May.  be 
was  Installed  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  foOovisK 
year  he  was  elected  archdeacon  of  Westndnster.  Inthelkesoe 
of  hb  second  naniage  (30th  of  March  1604)  heb  abo  dcsoibcd 
as  one  of  the  chaphhis  of  the  Savoy,  and  hb  vlH  contsios  a 
referenoa  to  chambers  occupied  by  him  then  up  to  tbe  tisK  d 
hb  death;  hi  another  official  document  he  b  styled  DJ).  b 
1805  be  secured  the  prospective  living  of  James  Tews,  tbe 
intended  capital  of  the  btended  coiony  of  Vir^nia.  Tbii 
benefice  he  supplied,  when  tbe  colony  was  at  last  establishid  b 
1807, 1^  a  conite,  one  Robert  HuuL  Iai6o6he 
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of  OmdAdv/imaUnM  tte  petitaoii  to  the  kUig  for  ptttnts 
to>  colooue  VngUiia.  He  wi4  abo  m  lesding  adventurer  in  ibe 
London  or  Soutb  ViifiaU  Company.  His  ImI  puUknUon  waa 
a  traailatiott  of  Fernando  de  Soio*s  disisovoriea  m  Florida, 
entitled  Vvpnit  rkJUy  valued  by  ikt  deuripHcm  ^  Flotida  A«r 
uexl  neiiMhour  (London,  1609,  4to).  Tbta  work  wis  intended 
to  encourage  the  young  colony  of  Virginia;  to  Hakluyt,  it  has 
been  said,  **  England  b  more  indebted  for  iu  American  posscmion 
than  to  any  man  of  that  age."  We  may  notioe  that  it  was  at 
Hakluyt's  suggestion  that  Robert  Parke  translated  Mendosa'a 
History  of  Ckina  (London,  158&-1S89)  and  John  F0ry  made  his 
version,  of  LeoAjrUanus  {A  Ceoprapkkal  History  of  Ajrita, 
London,  1600).  Hakluyt  died  in  1616  (Novcmbeir  25sd)  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  (November  26tii)»  by  an  error 
in  the  abbey  register  his  burial  is  recorded  under  the  year  1636. 
Out  of  his  various  emoluments  and  prefcnnents  (of  which  the 
hot  was  Gedney  rectory,  Lincobishire,  in  16x2)  he  amassed  a 
small  fortune,  which  was  squandered  by  a  son.  A  number  of 
his  MSS.,  sufficient  to  form  a  fourth  v^ume  of  has  collections 
of  X  5981-1600,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Samnd  Purcbas,who  inserted 
them  in  an  abridged  form  in  his  PUffimu  (l62S-k636,  foL). 
Others  are  preserved  at  Oxford  (Bib.  Bod.  MS.  ScM.  B.  S).  which 
consist  chiefly  of  notes  gathered  from  contemporary  authon. 
Besides  the  MSS.  or  editions  noticed  In  the  text  (Divers  Vojata 


Virfi$na  richly  valued  (1609.  &c.).  we  may  notice  the  Hakluyt 
Society's  London  cdirioo  of  the  Diuert  Voyages  in  1850,  the  edition 
of  the  PaxHaiUr  Discourse,  by  Charics  Deane  in  the  CoUeciions  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Sociely  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1870.  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Leonard  Woods);  also,  among  modern  issues  of  the 
Prineipal  NavitatioHs,  those  of  1809  (5  vols.,  with  much  additional 
matter),  and  of  1903^1905  (GUflgow,  la  vols.).  The  new  title-page 
issued  for  the  first  volume  of  the  final  edition  of  the  Principal 
Navigations,  in  IS^,  merely  cancelled  the  former  1598  title  with  its 
fvfcrence  to  the  Cadiz  expedition  of  1596;  but  from  this  has  arisen 
the  mistaken  supposition tnat  a  nevr  edition  wasthen  (1599)  published. 
Hakluyt's  Galvano  was  edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  Admiral 
C.  R.  D.  Bethune  in  186a.  This  Society,  which  was  founded 
in  1846  for  printing  care  and  unpublishra  voyages  and  travels, 
includes  the  Glawow  edition  of  the  Principal  Navigations  in  its 
eatra  series,  as  wellas C.  R.  Beazley's edition  of  Carpini,  RtAruquis, 
and  other  medieval  texts  from  Hakluyt  ^Cambridge,  1903.  i  vol.). 
Reckoning  in  these  and  an  issue  of  Purchas  s/'i/f  rtiMrby  thedauow 
publisher  of  the  Hakluvt  of  190^-1905.  the  society  has  now  published 
or  "  fathered  "  150  vols.  Sec  also  voyages  of  the  Elisabethan  Seamen 
to  America,  being  Sdtet  Narratives  from  the  Principal  Navigations,  by 
E.  J.  Payne  (Oxford,  1880: 1803:  neweditionby.CR.  Beazley,  1907;. 
For  Malduyt*s  life  the  dedications  of  the  1589  and  iS9^cdition8 
of  the  Princstal  Navigations  should  be  especially  consulted;  also 
Winter  joaes  s  introduction  to  the  Kakluyt  Society  edition  of  the 
Divers  Voyages;  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  **  Hererordshire  " ; 
Oxford  Univ,  Reg.  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc.).  it.,  iii.  30:  Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  4th  report,  appendix,  p.  61^,  the  last  giving  us  the 
Towneley  MSS.  referring  to  payments  (pnaes?)  awarded  toHakluyt 
when  at  Oxfoid,  May  lath  and  June  4th,  1573.    (C.  H.  C ;  C.  R.  B.) 

HAKODATE,  a  town  on  the  south  of  the  Island  of  Yeso, 
Japan,,  for  many  years  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island 
until  Sapporo  was  officially  raised  to  that  rank.  Pop.  (1OO3) 
84,746.  Its  position,  as  has  been  frequently  renuixiDed,  is  not 
unUke  that  of  Gibraltar,  as  the  town  is  built  akmg  the  north* 
western  base  of  a  rocky  promontory  (1x57  ft.  in  height)  which 
forms  the  eastern  botmdary  of  a  spacious  bay,  and  is  united  to 
the  mafnlandby  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus.  The  sommit  of  the 
rock,  called  the  Peak,  is  crowned  by  a  fort.  Hakodate  is  one  of 
the  ports  originally  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The  Bay  of  Hako- 
daU,  an  Inlet  of  Tsugaru  Strait,  is  completely  land>locked,  easy 
of  access  and  spacious,  with  deep  water  afanost  np  to  the  shore, 
and  good  holding-ground.  The  Russians  formerly  used  Hakodate 
as  a  winter  port.  The  staple  sports  are  beans,  pulse  and  peas, 
marine  products,  sulphur,  furs  and  timber;  the  staple  imports, 
comestibles  (especially  salted  fish);  kerosene  and  oilcake*  The 
town  is  |iot  sit\iated  so  as  to  profit  largely  by  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  Yezo,  and  as  a  port  of  foreign  trade  its  out- 
look is  indiiTerent.  Frequent  steamers  connect  Hakodate  and 
Yokohsma  and  other  ports,  and  there  is  daily  communication 
with  Aomori,  56  nu.  distant,  wheaoa  there  is  rail^oonneaion  with  > 


Tokyo.  Hakodate  was  opened  to  Amccicaa«DmmereeittsS|4<. 
In  the  civil  war  oC  x8tt  the  town  waa  taken  by  the  rebel  fleet, 
but  it  was  lecovered  by  the  mikado  in  1869. 

HAV,  a  town  of  Brabant,  Belgium»  afaoitt  9  m.  S.W.  olBrussela, 
situated  00  the  liver  Senneand  the  Cha^kroicanaL  Pop.(x904) 
I3.S4<*  The  pbce  b  initresdng  chiefly  on  account  of  iu  fine 
churdi  of  Notse  Dame,  formerly  dedicated  to  St  Martin.  This 
cbitfoh,  a  food  ciample  of  pure  Gothic,  waa  begun  in  t34x  and 
finished  hi  X409.  Its  prindpil  ornament  is  the  akbaster  akar, 
by  J.  Mooe,  completed  in  1533.  The  bronse  font  dates  irom 
1446.  Among  the  monumcnu  is  one  in  black  matble  to  the 
dauphin  Joachim,  son  of  Louis  XL,  who  died  in  t4<o.  In  the 
treaswy  of  the  church  are. many  costly  objects  presented  by 
illustrious  penonages,  among  othen  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
Kiag  Henxy  VJU.  of  England*  Charies  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
and^  several  popes.  The  dmrch.  ia  chiefly  cd^rated,  however^ 
for  its  miraculous  hnage  of  the  Virgin.  Legmd  says  that  during 
a  siege  the  bullets  fired  into  the  town  were  caught  by  her  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress.  Some  of  these  are  stfll  shown  in  a  chest  that 
stands  In  a  side  chapeL  In  consequence  of  this  belief  a  great 
pilgrimage,  attended  by  many  thousands  from  all  parts  of 
Belgium,  is  paid  annually  to  this  church.  The  hdcel  de  ville 
dates  from  x6i6  and  has  been  restored  with  more  th2m  ordinary 
good  taste. 

HALA.  or  Haua  (formerly  known  as  Murtasabad ),  a  town  of 
British  India  in  Hyderabad  district,  Sind.  Pop.  (1901)  4983. 
It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  glazed  pottery  and  tiles,  made 
from  a  fine  clay  obtained  from  the  Indus,  mixed  with  powdered 
flints.  The  town  haa  also  a  manufacture  of  susis  or  striped 
trouser-cloths.  .  . 

HALAESA.  an  ancient  town  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  X4  tn.  E.  of  Cephaloedium  (Cefalu],  to  the  east  of  the 
modem  Castel  di  Tusa,  founded  In  403  B.e  by  ArchonUes, 
tyrant  of  Herbita,  whose  name  it  sometimes  bore:  we  find,  e.g. 
Halaisa  Archonida  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Augustus  (Corp, 
inscrip.  Lot.  x.,  Berlin,  1883,  p.  768).  It  was  the  first  town  to 
sunender  to  the  Romans  in  the  First  Punic  War,  and  was  granted 
freedom  and  immunity  from  tithe.  It  became  ar  place  of  some 
importance  in  Roman  day%,  espeeially  as  a  port,  and  entirely 
outstripped  its  mother  dty.  Hahiesa  is  the  only  place  in  Sicily 
wheite  an  inscription  dedicated  to  a  Roman  goveinor  of  the 
republican  period  (perhaps  inp3  b.C.)  has  come  tollght.  (T.  As.) 

HALAKHA,  or  Halacxca  (literally  "  rule  of  conduct  "),  the 
rabbinical  devdopment  of  the  Mosaic  law;  with  the  haggada 
it  makes  up  the  Talmud  and  Midxash  <f .«.).  As  the  haggada 
is  the  poetic,  so  the  halakha  is  the  legal  element  of  the  Talmud 
(9.S.),  and  arose  out  of  the  faction  between  the  Sadducets,  who 
disputed  the  traditions,  and  the  Pharisees,  who  strove  to  prove 
their  derivation  from  scripture.  Among  the  chief  attempta  to 
codify  the  haUkha  were  the  Great  lUUes  {Halahkoth  Cedolotk) 
of  Simon  Kayyara  (9th  centtiry),  based  on  the  letters  written  by 
the  Gaooim,  die  heads  of  Urn  Babylonian  schools,  to  Jewish 
inqnirers  in  many  lands,  the  work  of  Jaodb  Atfani  (toi3-xxe3), 
the  Strong  Hand  of  Maimonides  (xi8o),  and  the  Table  Ptapared 
{Skidljun  ArwA)  of  Joseph  Qan>  (k$65)»  which  from  its  praoticU 
scope  and  its  darity  as  a  work  of  general  reference  became' the 
universal  handbook  of  Jewish  life  in  many  of  its  phases.  (I.  A.) 

H  ALBBBSTADT.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prusdaa  province 
of  Saxony,  56  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Halle,  and  29  S.W.  of  Magde< 
hvxgt  It  lies  in  a  fertile  country  to  the  north  of  the  Bars 
Mount^ns,  on  the  Hohemme,  at  the  junction  of  r^Smhyi  to 
HaUe,  Goslar  and  Tfaale., .  Pop.  (X905)  '45>5S4-  Thef  town  has 
a  medieval  appearance,  many  old  houses  decorated  with  beautiful 
wood-carving  still  sorvivhig.  The  Gothic  cathedral  (now  Pro- 
testant), dating  from  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries,  is  mmaxkable 
for  the  majestic  impression  made  by  the  great  hdght  of  the 
Interior,  with  its  slender  columns  and  lofty,  narxwF  aUes..  The 
treasure,  {reserved  in  the  former  chapter-house,  is  rich  in 
reUqoaries,  vestments  and  other  objects  of  medie>^  church 
art.  The  beautiful  ^ires,  which  had  become  unsafe,  were 
rebuilt  in  x 890*1895.  Among  the  other  churches  the  only  one 
of  special  interest  is  the  Liebf  rauenkirdie  (Church  of  Our  Xi4y)« 
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a  basflka,  with  four  toweis,  in  the  later  Romenctque  styles 
dating  from  the  12th  and  X3th  centuries  and  restored  in  1848, 
containing  old  mural  frescoes  and  carved  figures.  Remarkable 
among  the  other  old  bwkiings  are  the  town^bali,  of  the  x4th 
century  and  restored  in  the  x 7th  century,  with* a  crypt,  and  the 
Petershof,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace,  but  now  utiliaxl  as 
law  courts  and  a  prison.  The  piiacipal  educational  establish^ 
ment  is  the  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  40,000  volumes.  Close 
to  the  cathedral  lies  the  house  of  the  poet  Gldm  (f  .*.)»  sinoe  1899 
the  property  of  the  munidpality  and  convened  into  a  museum. 
It  contains  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  friends  of  the 
poet-scholar  and  some  valuable  manuscripts.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  sugar,  cigars,  paper,  gloves, 
chemical  products,  beer  and  machinery.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  are  the  ^i^elsberge,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  obtained,  and  the  KlusbergC)  with  pre- 
historic cave^wellincs  cut  out  in  the  sandstone  rocks. 

The  history  of  Halbcntadt  begins  with  the  transfer  to  it.  by 
Bishop  Hildegrim  I.,  in  820  of  the  see  founded  by  Charlemagne  at 
Seligcnstadt.  At  the  end  of  the  loth  century  the  bishops  were 
granted  by  the  emperors  the  right  to  exercise  temporal  junsdiciion 
over  their  sec,  which  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the  Empire.  As  such  it  survived  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  1542:  but  in  1566,  on  the  death 
of  Sigismund  of  Brandenburg  (also  archbishop  of  Madgcburg  from 
IS52  to  1566).  the  last  Catholic  bishop,  the  chapter  from  motives 
of  economy  elected  the  infant  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswkk-LQneburg. 
In  1589  be  became  duke  of  Biunswick,  and  two  years  later  be 
abolijuied  the  Catholic  rites  in  HalberstadL  The  see  was  governed 
by  lay  bishops  until  1648,  when  it  was  formally  converted  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  into  a  secular  principality  for  the  elector  of 
firandcnburg.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  tSoj  it  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  i>ut  came  again  to  Prussia  on  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon. 

The  town  received  a  charter  from  Bishop  Arnulf  in  998.  In 
II lA  it  was  burnt  by  the  emperor  Henry  v.,  and  in  1 179  by  Henry 
the  Lion.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  occupied  altcrnatcl/ 
by  the  Imperialists  and  the  Swedes,  the  ktter  of  whom  handed  it 
over  to  Brandenbuig. 


See  Lucanus,  Der  Dam  tu  Halberstadt  (1837),  WeiiotUer  durch 
(1872);  Scheffer,  Jnsrkrifien  md  Leteuaen  kalberslddtiseher  Bcnten 


Hatberstadi  (2nd  cd..  t866)  and  Dit  Liehfrauenktrcke  tu  Ilatberstadt 


(1864):  Schmidt.  Urhmdenhuek  der  Stadt  Halberstadt  (Halle,  1878); 
and  Zschicschc.  HaiUrstadt,  tonst  tmdjelu  (1882). 

HALBERT.  HatBEto  or  HalbaU),  a  weapon  consisting  of  an 
axe-blade  balanced  by  a  pick  and  having  an  elongated  pike-head 
at  the  end  .of  the  staff,  which  was  usually  about  5  or  6  ft.  in 
length.  The  utility  of  such  a  weapon  in  the  wars  of  the  later 
middle  ages  lay  in  this,  that  it  gave  the  foot  soldier  the  means 
of  dealing  with  an  armoured  man  on  horseback.  The  pike  could 
do  no  mote  than  keep  the  honeman  at  a  distance.  This  oisuied 
security  for  the  foot  soldier  but  did  not  enable  him  to  strike  a 
mortal  btow,  for  which  firstly  a  long-handled  and  secondly  a 
powerful  weapon,  capable  of  striking  a  heavy  cleaving  blow, 
was  required.  Several  different  forms  of  weapon  responding 
to  these,  requirements  are  described  and  illustrated  bdow;  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  thrusting  pike  is  almost  always  combined 
vrith  the  cutting-biU  hook  or  axe-bead,  so  that  the  individual 
billoian  or  halberdier  should  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  caught 
alone  by  a  mounted  opponent,  or  if  his  first  descending  bbw 
missed  its  object.  It  will  be  noticed  further  that,  concurrently 
with  the  disuse  of  complete  armour  and  the  development  of 
firearms,  the  pike  or  thrusting  element  gndually  displaces  the 
It  or  doaving  dement  in  thne  weapons,  till  at  last  we  arrive 
at  the  court  l^berts  and  partiana  of  the  late  x6lh  and  cariy 
t7th  ceniurict  and  the  to-called  "  halbert "  of  the  Infantry 
officer  and  sergeant  in  the  s8ih,  which  can  scarcely  bo  classed 
even  as  partisans. 

Fig*.  1-6  represent  types  of  these  long  rutting,  cut  tod  thrust 
weapons  d  the  middle  agcs»  details  being  omiued  for  the  sake  of 
cltemcsa.  The  most  primitiVB  it  the  feiif|e  (fig.  1),  which  is 
simply  a  heavy  deaver  on  a  pole»  with  a  point  added.  The  next 
form,  the  psanm  or  guistrmt  (fig.  9),  appears  In  Infinite  variety 
but  is  always  distfaiguished  from  vonlges,  &c.  ^  the  hook, 
which  wta  used  to  pull  down  mounted  aaen,  and  generally 
tesemUes  the  agricultural  biO-hook  of  to-day.  The  ftoiif 
(fig.  ^  ]s  Iftt  Gmao)  it  a  hcoad.  haavy,  flight^  GiBved  awtfd^ 
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blade  on  a  stave;  it  is  often  ooiabined  with  the  hooked  flisaine 
as  a  glaht'pstfnu  (fig.  4*  Burgundiaa,  about  1480).  A  giunM' 
totdge  is  shown  In  fig.  5  (Swiss,  14th  century). 

The  weapon  best  known  to  Englishmen  Is  the  ftitf,  which  was 
originally  a  sort  of  scythe-blade,  sharp  on  the  ooncavt  side 
(whereas  the  glaive  has 
the  cutting  edge  on  the 
convex  side),  but  in  hs 
best-known  form  It  should 
be  called  a  bill-gisarme 
(fig.  6).  The  ^orl«M«r,f on- 
sewt  and  kalbertt  propef 
developed  naturally  from 
the  earlier  types.  The 
feature  common  to  all, 
as  has  been  said,  is  the 
combination  of  spear  and  axe. 
predominates,  as  the  examples  (fig.  xo,  Swiss,  cariy  isth 
century;  fig.  ix,  Swiss,  middle  i6th  century;  and  fig.  X3,  (jemaa 
court  halbert  of  the  same  period  as  fig.  ix)  show.  In  the 
partisan  the  pike  is  the  more  important,  the  axe-heada  bring 
reduced  to  little  more  than  an  ornamental  feature.  A  south 
German  specimen  (fig.  9,  i6a[$)  diows  how  this  was  compensated 
by  the  broadening  of  the  spear-head,  the  edges  of  which  in  such 
weapons  were  sharpened.  Fig.  8,  a  service  weapon  of  sinple 
form,  merely  has  projections  on  either  side,  sikI  from  this 
developed  the  ranseur  (fig.  7),  a.partizan  with  a  very  long  and 
narrow  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  rapier^  and  with  fork-like  pro- 
jections intended  to  act  aa  "  sword-breakers,"  instead  of  the 
atrophied  axe-heads  of  the  partizan  proper. 

The  halbert  played  almost  as  conspicuous  a  part  In  the  mlfa'taiy 
history  of  Middle  Europe  during  the  15th  and  early  t6th  centuries 
as  the  pike.  But, 
even  in  a  form  k 
distinguishable  JA 
from  the  voulge  /I 
and  the  glaive,  it  ^h  \ 
dates  from  the  >3  >^ 
early  part  of  the  jj  ^ 
13th  century,  and  UJ 
for  many  genera-  H 
tions  thereafter  it  7I 
was  the  special 
weapon  of  the 
Swiss.  Fauchct.  in  his  Origines  dcs  dignilet,  printed  la  1600, 
states  that  Louis  XI.  of  France  ordcicd  certain  new  weapons 
of  war  called  halUbardes  to  be  made  at  Angers  and  other  places  ta 
1475.  The  Swiss  had  a  mixed  armament  of  pikes  and  halbcru 
at  the  battle  of  Morat  in  1476.  In  the  xsth  and  x6th  ceo* 
turics  the  halberts  became  larger,  and  the  Uades  were  formed 
in  many  varieties  of  shape,  often  engraved,  inbJd,  or  pierced 
in  open  work,  and  exquisitely  fiaJsked  as  works  of  art.  This 
weapon  was  In  use  in  England  from  the  re^  of  Henry  VII. 
to  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  when  it  was  still  carried  (though  in 
shape  it  had  certainly  lost  its  original  charaaeiistics,  and  bad 
become  half  paftiaan  and  half  pike)  by  aeigeants  in  the  guanis 
and  other  infantry  fegimepts.  It  is  sUll  retained  as  the  symbol 
of  authority  borne  before  the  magistrates  on  public  ocxasioas 
in  some  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland.  The  Lochabcr  axe  may  be 
called  a  spcdes  of  halbert  furnished  with  a  hook  on  the  €nd  of 
the  staff  at  the  back  of  the  blade.  The  godendag  (Fr.  godca^O 
is  the  Flemish  natne  of  the  halbert  in  Its  paginal  form. 

ThadcrivMioB  of  the  word  is  as  follows.  The  0.  Fr.  AoiZr&enbp 
of  whkh  the  English  "  halberd,"  *'  halbert,"  is  an  adapution, 
waa  tttelf  adapted  from  the  M.H.&  kdmbordt,  mod.  HtiUberdt\ 
the  socond  part  is  the  O.H.G.  barta  or  ferte,  broad-axe»  probaUy 
the  same  word  as  Her/,  beard,  and  so  called  from  its  shape; 
the  first  part  It  dther  Ar/m,  handle,  cf.  "  hdm,"  tiller  of  a  ship, 
the  word  meaning  "  hafted  axe,"  or  else  kdm,  hebnet,  aa  axe 
for  smiting  the  hdmct.  A  common  derivation  was  to  take  the 
word  at  representing  a  Qtt.  Malb^rdtt  half-axe;  the  caily 
Gcraua  Iwiii  ibowft  cUs  to  be  an  cnoMoui  guc^t 
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HAtDAMU  JAMS  ALBCAlfmnt  (1768-1851),  ScotUdi 
divine,  the  younger  son  of  Captain  James  Haldane  of  Atithicy 
House,  Stirlingshire,  was  bom  at  Dundee  on  the  14th  of  July 
1768.  Educated  first  at  Dundee  and  afterwards  at  the  high 
school  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
joined  the  '*  Duke  of  Montrose  "  East  Indiaman  as  a  midship- 
man. After  four  voyages  to  India  he  was  nominated  to  the 
rammand  of  the  "  Melville  Castle  *'  in  the  summer  of  1703; 
but  having  during  a  long  and  unexpected  detention  of  his  ship 
begun  a  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  also  come  under  the 
evangelical  influence  of  David  Bogue  of  Gosportv  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  London  Mi»onary  Society,  he  abruptly  resolved 
to  quit  the  naval  profession  for  a  leligioas  life,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  before  his  ship  had  sailed.  About  the  year  1706  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  evangelical  divine, 
Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  society  he  made  several 
touts  through  Scotland*  endeavouring  by  tract-distribution 
and  other  naeans  to  awaken  others  to  some  of  that  interest  In 
religious  subjects  which  he  himself  so  strongly  felt.  In  May 
1797  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  at  Gilmerton  near  Edinburgh, 
with  encouraging  succen.  In  the  same  year  he  established  a 
aott-sectartao  organisation  for  tract  distrilNition  and  lay  preach- 
ing called  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at 
Home/'  During  the  next  few  years  he  made  repeated  missionary 
journeys,  preaching  wherever  he  could  obtain  hearers,  and 
generally  in  the  open  air.  Not  originally  disloyal  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  he  was  gradually  driven  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  exigencies  of  his  position  into  separation. 
In  1799  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  large  Independent  con- 
gregation in  Edinburgh*  This  was  the  first  oongrcgatioaal  church 
known  by  that  name  in  Scotland.  In  1801  a  permanent  building 
replaced  the  circus  in  which  the  congregation  had  at  first  met. 
To  this  church  he  continued  to  minister  gratuitously  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  In  1808  he  made  public  avowal  of  his  conversion 
to  Baptist  views.  As  advancing  years  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  more  exhausting  labours  of  itineracy  and  open-air 
preaching,  he  sought  more  and  more  to  influence  the  diKussi<Mi 
of  current  religious  and  theological  questions  by  means  of  the 
press.   He  died  on  the  8ih  ol  February  1851. 

His  son*  Daniel  Ruthesfoco  Haldane  (1824-1887),  by  his 

second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Professor  Daniel  Rutherford,  was  a 

prominent  Scottish  physician,  who  became  president  of  the 

Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians. 

-  Amonc  J*.  A.  Haldane't  numerous  contributions  to  current  theo- 
logical aiacussions  were:  Tkt  Duty  of  Christian  Forbearance  in 
Regard  to  Points  0/  Church  Order  (l8t  i);  Strictures  on  a  PuUicalion 
ufin  Primitive  Christianity  by  Mr  John  Walker  (1819):  Refutation 
of  Edward  Jrving's  Heretical  Doctrines  rtsptctint  Iho  Person  and 
Alamemtni  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hit  Observations  on  Unittrsal  Pardon, 
Ac,  was  a  contribution  to  the  controversy  resardiog  the  views  of 
Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  and  Campbell  of  Row;  Man*s  Re- 
sponsibitity  (1842)  is  a  reply  to  Howard  Hinton  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Atonement.  He  also  published:  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  thg  NoHhx  Early  Instruction  Commended  (1801);  Views  of  the 
Social  Worship  of  the  First  Churches  (1803):  The  Doctrine  and  Duty 
of  Setf-Examination  (1806);  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (1845); 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Calatians  (1848). 

HALDANB,  RICHARD  BURDON  (1856-  ),  British  states- 
man and  philosopher,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Haldane  of 
Cloanden,  Perthshire,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  nephew  of 
J.  S.  Burdon-Sanderson.  He  was  a  grand-nephew  of  the  Scottish 
divines  J»  A.  and  Robert  Haldane.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
buri^  Academy  and  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Gdttingen, 
where  he  studied  phibsophy  under  Lotxe.  He  look  first-class 
honours  in  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  Gray  scholar  and 
Ferguson  scholar  in  philosophy  of  the  four  Scottish  Um'veraities 
(1876).  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1879,  and  so  early  as  1890 
became  a  queen's  counsel.  la  1885  he  entered  parliament  as 
liberal  member  for  Haddingtonshire,  for  which  he  was  re-elected 
continuously  up  to  and  including  1910^  He  was  included  in 
S9es  in  Sir  H.  Campbeil-Bannennan's  cabinet  as  secretary  for 
war,  and  was  the  author  of  the  important  scheme  for  the  re- 
organisation ol  the  British  army,  by  which  the  militia  and  the 
veliuUMr  forces  wei«  icplactd  by  a  single  territorial  force. 


Though  always  known  as  ona  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Libeml 
party  and  conspicuous  during  the  Boer  War  of  i89q-I9o>  as 
a  Liberal  Imperialist,  the  choice  of  Mr  Haldane  for  the  task  of 
thinking  out  a  new  army  organixation  on  business  lines  had 
struck  many  people  as  curious.  Besides  being  a  chancery 
Uwycr,  he  was  more  particiUariy  a  philosopher,  conspicuous  for 
his  knowledge  of  Hegelian  metaphysics.  But  with  German  philo- 
sophy he  had  also  the  German  sense  of  thoroughness  and  system, 
and  his  scheme,  while  it  was  orach  critidxed,  was  recognixed 
as  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  a  voluntary  amy.  Mr 
Haldane's  chief  literary  publications  were:  lAft  of  Adam  Smith 
(1887);  Edutation  etnd  Empire  (1903);  Tha  Pathway  la  Reality 
(1903).  He  also  translated,  jointly  with  J.  Kemp,  Schopen- 
hauer's Die  IVeU  ah  IVille  und  VorsteUmg  {The  Warldas  WiU  and 
Idea,  3  vols..  1883-1886). 

HALDANB.  ROBERT  (1764-1842),  Scottish  divine,  elder 
brother  of  J.  A.  Haldane  (f.*.),  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
s8th  of  February  1764.  After  attending  classes  in  the  Dundee 
grammar  school  and  in  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1780,  he  joined  H.M.S. "  Monarch,"  of  which  his  uncle 
Lord  Duncan  was  at  that  time  in  oonunand,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  was  transferred  to  the  *'  Foudroyaiu,"  on  board  of  which, 
during  the  night  engagement  with  the  "  Pegase,"  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  Haldane  was  afterwards  present  at  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  but  at  the  peace  of  1783  he  finally  left  the 
navy,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  on  his  estate  of  Airt hrey,  near 
Stiriing.  He  put  himself  tmder  the  tuition  of  David  Bogue  of 
Go^Mrt  and  carried  away  deep  impressions  from  his  academy. 
The  earlier  phases  of  the  French  Revolution  excited  his  deepest 
sympathy,  a  sympathy  which  induced  him  to  avow  his  strong 
(Usapproval  of  the  war  with  France.  As  his  over-sanguine  visions 
of  a  new  order  of  things  to  be  ushered  in  by  political  change 
disappeared,  he  began  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  religious  subjects. 
Resolving  to  devote  himself  and  his  means  wholly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity,  his  first  proposal  for  that  end,  made  in 
X796,  was  to  organize  a  vast  mission  to  Bengal,  of  which  be  was 
to  provide  the  entire  expense;  with  this  view  the  greater  part 
of  his  estate  was  sold,  but  the  East  India  Company  refused  to 
sanction  the  scheme,  which  therefore  had  to  be  abandoned. 
In  December  1797  he  joined  his  brother  and  some  others  in  the 
formation  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at 
Home,"  in  building  chapels  or  "  tabernacles  "  for  congregations, 
in  supporting  missionaries,  and  in  maintaining  institutions  for 
the  education  of  young  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  spent  more  than  £70,000  in  the  course  of 
the  following  twelve  years  (1798-1810).  He  also  initiated  a 
plan  for  evangelizing  Africa  by  bringing  over  native  children 
to  be  trained  as  Christian  teachers  to  their  own  countrymen. 
In  18x6  be  visited  the  continent,  and  first  at  Geneva  and  after- 
wards in  Montauban  (181 7)  he  lectured  and  interviewed  large 
numbers  of  theological  students  with  remarkable  effect;  among 
them  were  Malan,  Monod  and  Merle  d*Aubign^.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  18x9,  he  lived  partly  on  his  estate  of  Auchengray 
and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  and  like  his  brother  took  an  active  part, 
chiefly  through  the  press,  in  many  of  the  religious  controversies 
of  the  time.   He  died  on  the  12th  of  December  1842. 

In  1816  he  published  a  work  on  the  Eoidences  and  Authority  of 
Dirine  Reve^fon^  and  in  1819  the  substance  of  his  theolosical 
prelections  in  a  Commentaire  sur  I'apUre  aux  Romaint,  Among 
nis  later  writings,  besides  numerous  pamphlets  on  what  was  known 
as  "  the  Apocrypha  controversy/'  are  a  treatise  On  the  Inspiration 
of  Scripture  (1828),  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
a  later  Expotitian  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1835),  which  has  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and  has  been  tmnsbted  into  French  and 
German. 

See  Memoirs  of  R,  and  J.  A.  Haldane,  by  Alexander  Haldane 
(1852).  • 

HALDEMAN.  SAMtTBl  STERMAN  (181 2-1880),  American 
naturalist  and  philologist,  was  born  on  the  X2th  of  August  1812 
at  Locust  Grove,  Pa.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  1851  was  aiH>ointed  professor  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1855  he  went  to  Delaware 
College,  where  he  filled  the  same  position,  but  In  1869  he 
returned  to  the  uaiv'enitx  of  Peaniylvaoia  as  professor  of 
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comparative  pbilology.and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Chickics,  Pa.,  on  the  loth  of  September  1880.  His 
writings  include  Freshtater  Univalve  Mollusca  ef  the  United 
Slates  (1840);  Zeotagieal  Contributiens  (1842-1843);  Analytic 
Ortkopupky  (i860);  Teurs  of  a  Chess  Knighi  (1864);  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchf  a  Dialect  of  South  German  ieitk  an  Infusion  of 
Engfish  (1872);  Outlines  of  Btyntolo^  (i^77)r  &nd  Word- 
Building  (1881). 

HALDIMAND,  SIR  FREDERICK  (1718-1791),  British  general 
and  adminbtrator,  was  bom  at  Yverdun,  Ncuch&td,  Switzerland, 
on  the  1 1  th  of  August  1 7 18,  of  Huguenot  descent.  After  serving 
in  the  armies  of  Sardinia,  Russia  and '  Holland,  he  entered 
British  service  in  1754,  and  subsequently  naturalized  as  an 
English  citizen.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  served  in 
America,  was  wounded  at  Ticondcroga  (1758)  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Montreal  (1760).  After  filling  with  credit  several 
administrative  positions  in  Canada,  Florida  and  New  York, 
in  1778  he  succeeded  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (afterwards  Lord  Dor- 
chester) as  governor-general  of  Canada.  His  measures  against 
French  sympathizers  with  the  Americans  have  incurred 
extravagant  strictures  from  French-Canadian  historians,  but  he 
really  showed  moderation  as  well  as  energy.  In  1785  he  re- 
turned to  London.  He  died  at  his  birtbpbce  on  the  sth  of 
June  1791. 

HU  Kfe  has  been  wcU  written  by  Jean  Jyfcll wraith  in  the  "  Makers 
of  Canada  "  scries  (Toronto,  1904).  His  Correspondence  and  Diary 
fill  263  volumes  in  the  Canadian  Archives,  and  are  catalogued  in 
the  Annual  Reports  (i  884-1889). 

HALE,  EDWARD  EVERETT  (1822-1909),  American  author, 
was  born  in  Boston  on  the  3rd  of  April  182a,  son  of  Nathan  Hale 
(1784-1863),  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser^ 
nephew  of  Edward  Everett,  the  orator  and  statesman,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  spy.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1839;  was  pastoc  of  the  church  of  the  Unity, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1846-1856,  and  of  the  South 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  church,  Boston,  in  1856-1899;  and 
in  1903  became  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  died 
at  Roxbury  (Boston),  Massachusetts,  on  the  loth  of  June  1909. 
His  forceful  personality,  organizing  genius,  and  liberal  practical 
theology,  together  with  his  deep  interest  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement  (especially  in  Kansas),  popular  education  (especially 
Chautauqua  work),  and  the  working-man's  home,  were  active 
in  raising  the  tone  of  American  life  for  half  a  century.  He  was 
a  constant  and  voluminous  contributor  to  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Re  was  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  edited  the  Christian  Examiner,  Old  and  New 
(which  he  assbted  in  founding  in  1869;  in  1875  it  was  merged  in 
Scribncr's  Magazine),  Lend  a  Hand  (founded  by  him  in  x886  and 
merged  in  the  Charities  Review  in  1897),  and  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Record;  and  he  was  the  author  or  editor  of  more  than  sixty 
books— fiction,  travel,  sermons,  biography  and  history. 

He  first  came  into  notice  as  a  writer  in  1859,  when  he  con- 
tributed the  short  story  "  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me  " 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  He  soon  published  in  the  same 
periodical  other  stories,  the  best  known  of  which  was  "  The 
Man  Without  a  Country  "  (1863),  which  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  Union  cause  in  the  North,  and  in  which,  as  in  some  of  his 
other  non-romantic  tales,  he  employed  a  minute  realism  which 
has  led  his  readers  to  suppose  the  narrative  a  record  of  fact. 
The  two  stories  mentioned,  and  such  others  as  *'  The  Rag-Man 
and  the  Rag- Woman  "  and  "  The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet,"  gave 
him  a  prominent  position  among  the  short-stoiy  writers  of 
America.  The  story  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  (1870),  with  its  hero 
Harry  Wadsworih,  and  its  motto,  first  enunciated  in  1869  in  his 
Lowell  Institute  lectures, "  Look  up  and  not  down,  look  forward 
and  not  back,  look  out  and  not  an,  and  lexul  a  hand,"  led  to  the 
formation  among  young  people  of  "Lcnd-a-Hand  Clubs," 
"  Look-up  Legions  "  and  '*  Harty  Wadsworth  Qubs."  Out  of 
the  romantic  Waldcnsian  story  In  His  Name  (1873)  there 
amilarly  grew  several  other  organizations  for  religious  work, 
such  as  "  King's  Daughters,"  and  "  King's  Sons." 

Amone  his  other  books  are  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (1854);  The 
Ingham  Papers  (1869):  Ifiv  Level  Best,  and  Other  Stpries  (1870}; 


Sybaris  and  OAer  Semes  it9ftYiPimip  NeHsm^s  FHemb  (1876).  his 
best-known  novel,  and  a  aequel  to  The  Man  Without  a  Omn^;  The 
Kingdom  of  Cod  (1880):  Christmas  at  Narraganselt  (1885);  £ul 
and  West,  a  novel  (1892):  For  ftfly  Years  (poems,  1893);  Rtdpk 
Waldo  Emerson  (1699):  We,  the  People  (1003):  Prayers  Offend  »a 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stalet  (1904).  and  Tarrj^'Home  TraeeU 
(15)06).  He  edited  Lii»;ard's  History  ofEngfand  (1853).  and  con- 
tributed to  Winsor's  Memorial  History  of  Boston  (1880-1881),  and 
to  his  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  (1886*1889).  With 
his  son,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  he  published  FranUin  tn  Frawu 
(2  vols..  1887-1888),  based  latgdy  on  original  research.  The  most 
charmins  books  of  his  later  years  were  A  New  England  Boyhood 
(1893).  James  Russell  LoweU  and  His  Friends  (1899),  and  Memeria 
of  a  Hundred  Years  (1902) 

A  uiiifomi  and  revised  edition  of  his  principal  writings,  in  ten 
volumes,  appeared  in  1899-1901^   . 

HALE,  HORATia  (1817-1896),  American  ethnofegist,  vss 
born  in  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  3rd  oC  May  181 7.  He 
was  the  son  of  David  Hale,  a  lawyer,  and  of  Sarah  Josepha  Hale 
(i  79^1 879)*  *  popubr  poet,  who,  besides  editing  Cedey*s  Ledj's 
Magaune  lot  many  years  flnd  publishing  some  ephemeral  books, 
is  supposed  to  have  written  the  verses  "  Mary  had  a  little  Umb," 
and  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  national  observance  of 
Thanksgivhig  Day.  The  son  graduated  in  1837  at  Harvani, 
and  during  1838-1843  was  philologist  to  the  United  Sutes 
Exploring  Expedition,  which  under  Captain  Charles  Wilkes  safled 
around  the  Worid.  Of-  the  reports  of  that  expecfition  Hak 
prepared  the  sixth  volume,  Ethnegrapky  and  Pkilology  (iMi 
which  is  said  to  have  "  laid  the  foundations  of  the  ethnognpl^ 
of  Polynesia."  He  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago  bar  in  1853, 
and  in  the  following  year  removed  to  Clinton,  Ontario,  Caaada, 
where  he  practised  his  profession,  and  where  on  the  28th  ei 
December  1896  he  died.  He  made  many  valuable  contribntiaos 
to  the  science  of  ethnology,  attracting  attention  particularly  by 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  diversities  of  human  languages 
and  dialects— a  theory  suggested  by  his  study  of  "child- 
languages,"  or  the  languages  invented  by  little  children.  He 
also  emphasized  the  impoiunoe  of  langtiages  as  tests  of  mental 
capacity  and  as  *'  criteria  for  the  dasstfication  of  human  groapSb'' 
He  was,  moreover,  theficst  to  discover  that  theTutelosof  VizgiBia 
belonged  to  the  Siouan  family,  and  to  identify  the  Checokic 
as  a  member  of  the  Iioquoian  family  of  speech.  Besides  writing 
numerous  magazine  articles,  he  read  a  number  of  valuafaie  papers 
before  learned  societies.  These  indude:  Indian  Migrations  es 
Evidenced  by  Language  (1882);  The  Origin  of  Languages  and  tkt 
Antiquity  of  Speaking  Man  (1886);  The  DeselcpuieHi  ^Language 
(1888);  and  Language  as  a  Test  of  Mental  Capacity.-  Being  «« 
Attempt  to  Demonstrate  the  True  Basis  of  Antkrapelogy  (1891). 
He  also  edited  for  Brinton's  "  Library  of  Aboriiginal  Litexature," 
the  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites  (1883). 

HALE,  JOHN  PARKER  (1806-1873),  American  statesman,  vas 
bom  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  31st  of  March  iSot. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoln  College  In  1827,  was  admitted  to  tbe 
New  Hampshire  bar  in  1830,  was  a  member  of  the  state  House  o( 
Representatives  in  1832,  and  from  1834  to  1841  was  United 
States  district  attorney  for  New  Hampshire.  In  1843-1845  be 
was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  national  Hotise  of  Rcpr^ 
sentativcs,  and,  though  his  earnest  co-operation  with  John 
Qoincy  Adams  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  "  gag  rule  "  directed 
against  the  presentation  to  Congress  of  anti-slaTery  pelitioss 
estranged  him  from  the  leaders  of  his  party,  he  was  renominated 
without  opposition.  In  January  1845,  however,  he  refused  in 
a  public  statement  to  obey  a  resolution  (18th  of  December  1844) 
of  the  stale  legislature  directing  him  and  his  New  Hampshire 
associates  in  Congress  to  support  the  .cause  of  the  annezatioa 
of  Texas,  a  Democratic  measure  which  Hale  regarded  as  being 
distinctiveily  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  The  Democimtk  State 
convention  was  at  once  reassembled,  Hale  was  denounoed,  and 
his  nomination  withdrawn.  In  the  election  which  foQowed  Hak 
ran  independently,  and,  although  the  Democratic  candidate 
were  elected  in  the  other  three  congressional  districts  of  tbe 
state,  his  vote  was  large  enough  to  prevent  any  choice  (for  vbidt 
a  majority  was  necessary)  in  his  own.  Hale  then  set  out  inibe 
face  of  apparently  hopeless  odds  to  win  over  his  state  to  tbe  anti- 
slavery  cause.    The  remarkable  canvas  which  ht  coodacid 
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h  kDown  h  Ihc  btaMty  «{  New  HimiMMn  n  Uw  "  EUlB  Stora 
oC.  1S45."  Tbe  tlectlon  resulted  in  the  choice  al  ■  legiiUian 
contToUed  hy  tbc  Whip  uxl  the  Independcat  Dcfl»cntB,  he 
himulf  bdiig  cbom  u  ■  membs  of  the  Uilg  Hmoc  oI  Rcpn- 
■entativei,  o[  which  in  1S46  he  wu  ipeiker.  He  a  remonbatd, 
howcrcr,  chiefly  lot  bi»  kiai  Kivice  in  the  Umled  Suic*  Scute, 
of  wbkh  be  wu  &  member  (nm  1S4T  ta  its]  ud  )|iiB  fToin 
iBss  to  eA6s-  At  fint  he  vu  the  only  out-and-out  uitl-iJaveTy 
seuAtor, — he  ejooe  prevented  the  vote  of  [henkstoOenerelTAy]^ 
ud  General  Scott  [or  their  Meiian  wu  victorieifrom  bem(  lUde 
uninimons  In  the  Senile  (February  1848)— but  in  1849  Salmon 
P.  Chaic  and  William  H.  Sewaid,  odd  in  iSsi  Chulel  SuBUiei 

aforee  la  be  rcdioned  trirh  in  thai  body.  In  October  1S47  he  had 
been  nominaled  for  prcbdcnt  by  the  Litierty  party,  but  be 
withdrew  in  favour  ol  Uanin  Van  Buren,  Ibe  Free  Soil  candidile, 

ilavB  Shadrach  In  BcMon.  In  iSji  be  wai  the  Free  Soil  can- 
didate for  ibe  (KBidency,  but  received  only  156,149  votca.  In 
i>5o  he  Kcuitd  tbe  aboliiinn  of  Bogging  in  the  U.S.  navy, 
and  tfaroufth  hia  efforta  in  li&i  the  ipirit  ration  in  the  navy  waa 
aboli&hed.  He  waa  one  of  the  oiganiaera  of  tbe  Republican 
jmity,  and  during  the  Civil  War  waa  an  eloquent  auppoiter  of 
Ibc  UnioD  and  chairman  of  the  Scute  navaf  coinniittee.  From 
iMj  to  1869  he  wai  Uniud  Stuea  mijiciltf  to  Spain-  He  died  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  on  ttie  i^th  of  December  1873.  A 
stAtue  oi  Hale,  prcacnted  by  hii  aoo-in-bw  William  Eaton 
Cbaodler  (b-  iBjs),  U.S.  leutor  from  New  Bampahirt  In 
iB6;-t«oi,  wai  sected  b  (loni  of  tbe  Cafdlol  In  Concord,  New 
Hampehiie,  in  iSga. 

HALB,  Bia  lUTTHBW  (iteg-ifiTfi),'  lont  chief  juitlce  of 
Enjlaad,  wu  bom  on  Ihe  lat  of  November  1609  at  Alderley 
Id  'Gloucestenbire,  when  hia  fatfwr,  a  retired  bairiater,  bad  a 
imall  ettate.  liia  paternal  grandlatbci  waa  a  rich  dothicf  of 
Wolton-imder-Edge^  on  hii  mother's  aide  be  «aj  connected 
with  the  ncble  family  of  the  Poyntaet  of  Actcsi.  Left  an  orphan 
when  five  yean  old,  he  wu  placed  by  bii  guardian  under  the 
cite  oI  the  Purilan  vicar  of  Woiton-under-Edge,  with  whom  he 
remained  till  he  attained  hia  aiiteenth  year,  when  he  entered 
>t.[pl.l«.  Hall,  Oifaid.  At  Oxford,  Hale  itudied  for  aeveril 
Eeima  *iib  a  view  to  hdy  ordera,  but  suddenly  there  came  a 
^iBngc-  Hie  diligenl  atudent,  at  first  attracted  by  a  company 
of  ttrolling  players,  threw  aalde  his  sludin,  and  plunged  care- 
lewly  into  gay  lodety.  He  soon  decided  Is  change  hit  prof  Hsion; 
and  resolved  to  trul  a  pike  as  *  soldier  under  tbe  prince  of 
Orange  in  the  Low  Cmmtrics.  Before  going  abroad,  however. 
Hale  found  hinuell  obliged  to  proceed  to  London  in  order  to  give 
inatructions  for  hia  defence  in  a  legal  action  which  threatened 
to  deprive  him  at  his  patrimony.  Hia  leading  counsel  was  the 
nicbnted  Serjeuit  Glanville  (1586-1661),  who,  perteiving  in  Ihe 
■cutcneas  and  aagadly  ol  bis  youthful  dient  a  peculiar  fitness 
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Indndng  him  to  naounce  hia  mililary  lor  a  legal  ca 
tbe  Sth  ol  Novenbet  1619  Hale  bee 
able  •ocJety  of  Liocoln'a  Inn. 

He  irnmedUtdy  resumed  hia  habits  ol  intense  application. 
Ttae  tides  which  he  laid  down  for  himself,  and  which  are  (till 
cltant  in  bis  handwriting,  prcsciibc  dxtcen  hours  a  day  of  close 
application,  and  prove,  not  only  the  great  menla!  power,  but 
ll)o  the  ellraordinuy  physical  strength  be  ntustbive  poaicsicd, 
■nd  for  which  indeed,  dnrlog  bis  rnldence  at  tbe  university, 
he  had  been  remarkable.  During  Ihe  period  allotted  to  Ua 
preliminary  studies,  he  read  over  and  over  again  all  the  year- 
books, reports,  and  bw  treatise*  In  print,  and  aLthe  Tower  ol 
London  and  other  antiquarian  repoaitoriea  eomined  and  care- 
fully studied  the  records  fnm  tbe  foundiiion  <tf  the  Englisb 
monarcby  down  10  his  own  time.  But  Hale  did  not  Conine 
blmielf  to  law.  He  dedicated  no  small  portion  of  his  lime  to 
the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  lo  inveaiigaiiona  in  physa  and 
chemistry,  and  even  to  aulomy  and  arcbitectuit;  and  there 
can  be  i»  doubt  that  this  varied  Learning  c 
tbe  value  of  many  of  his  judicial  dedsioDa. 


Hale  waa  caUed  to  tbe  bu  in  i6]T,  and  alnteat  at  oace  found 
himself  In  full  practice.  Thou^  adlhet  a  fluent  speaker  not 
bold  pleader,  in  a  very  few  yean  be  wa*  at  Ibt  bead  al  bii 
ptofoaion.  He  entered  public  life  at  pcrhapa  the  mot  oitiol 
period  at  Ei^ish  history.  Two  partiea  were  contending  in 
the  atate,  and  their  obalinacy  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  most 
direful  collision.  But  amidst  thecontusiaD  Hale  steered  a  middle 
course,  rising  in  reputation,  and  an  object  oi  aolidution  from 
both  parties.  Taking  Pomponius  Atticus  as  hia  political  modd, 
be  waa  persuaded  that  a  man,  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  could  best 
serve  hb  country  and  benefit  hia  countrymen  by  holding  aloof 
from  putisansbip  (nd  lis  violent  prejudices,  which  are  so  apt 
to  diltDtC  and  cwtuu  the  judgment.  Bui  he  is  best  vindicated 
from  the  chargea  ol  selfishnat  and  cowardice  by  the  thoughla 
and  meditationa  contained  in  his  private  diaries  and  papers, 
where  Ibe  purity  and  honour  of  his  motives  are  clearly  seen.  It 
hu  been  said,  but  without  certainty,  that  Hale  was  engaged  as 
counsel  tor  the  earl  of  SlraSord;  he  certainly  acted  for  Arch, 
bishop  Laud,  Lord  lligulrc,  Christopher  Love,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  olbera.  It  is  also  said  that  be  wu  ready  to  plead 
on  the  side  of  Charles  I.  had  thai  monarch  submitted  lo  the 
court.  The  parliament  having  gained  Ibe  isceadaocy.  Hale 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covtunt,  and  waa  a  member 
of  the  famous  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  in  1644J  but 
allbou^  he  would  undoubtedly  have  preferred  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government,  he  bad  no  scrknu  objection  to  lbs 
system  ol  modified  Episcopacy  proposed  by  Usher.  CoDsislenlly 
with  his  desire  lo  remain  neutral,  Kale  took  the  engagement  to 
the  Commonweahh  as  he  bad  done  to  tbe  king,  and  in  1633, 
alreadyserjeanl.bebecamea  judge  in  the  court  of  common  pleas- 
Two  yean  llterwards  he  sat  in  Cromwell's  parliament  as  one  o( 
tbe  memberi  for  Gloucestershire.  Alter  the  death  ol  the  pro- 
Cromwell,  although  he  represented  Oxford  in  Richard's  parlia- 
ment. At  tbe  Resiorition  to  1660  Hale  was  very  graciously 
received  by  Charles  U.,  and  In  the  same  year  was  appointed 

ighthood.  After  holdmg  tbe  office 
of  chid  baron  for  eleven  yearm  be  wu  raised  to  tlie  hi^to'  dignity 
of  lord  chief  justice,  which  he  held  till  February  r676,  wboi  his 
failing  healih  compelled  him  10  resign.  He  retrred  to  hia  native 
Alderley,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  ol  December  of  tbe  same 
year.    Ho  waa  twice  luajried  and  survived  all  his  ten  cluldreD 

judge  £r  Matthew  Hale  discharged  his  duties  with 
'  'ol  diligence.  Hit  amceie  [dely 
of  Isaac  Barrow,  Archbishop 
Bishop  Wilkiru  ■nd_  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  aa  well 
ltd  Baiter.  He  is  charge- 
able, however,  with  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  two  poor 
women  tried  before  him  tor  witchcnfl  in  t664,  a  kind  of  Judicial 
murder  then  IsUing  under  disnie.  He  is  also  reproached  wiih 
having  hastened  the  execution  of  a  soldier  for  whom  he  had 
reason  to  believe  a  pardon  was  preparing 

'"^1  !l.:k''i  Ifial  works  Ihe  nnly  oc  ol  Imuuruii  ic  hii  HularOt 
f*.,..v-,«  „ro.«-,   or  «i.A;ry  0/  li,  Pllat  f/  I  r  ■  (l7l6)j 

an  I  [liL-  Hiilory  if  Uu  Cammtai  Lau  t/  Bntlanil  i  1  j  t  Amlyai 
vf  If  LsB,  Ac  (1713).  Abode  hli  nuneraui  trU  untingsthe 
A  ■■"niialim,  Ararat  and  Dmm,  occupy  the  hr>i  i  1  Othen  are 
Tl      Fnmilii,  OriBKilim  aj  Uin  (tin)     Oj    h<  erf  Tnt 

R.  :^"i.*t(i684l:dfl's<Mlrftwio/j£.ari.;M  A  ™Ji*8S). 
Ol!'  Ill  Kit  moH  popular  works  is  the  collecnan  Dt  /  •  If  Aina 
U  I..,  dnUramwdCraiidcliiUTal.  HeaUowrolcoi  I  jyUMtkai 
A-   i.'i^nlalumur  A'«|m>iUI>«i  of  ilild  Bmiiii  I1  ,  Difakl 

N--!i:  ar  Oiicrwaluiii  bmiliimi  Uu  TatriaUisn  I  mal  £c. 
fj-  M':  jod  (   Iniulition  aF  iV  Lift  4f  i'oxp'-n  tUtcu,  by 

C<  .,.  I„„  Nirpoi  (1677).  Mil  eSorli  la  poetry  ».[<  ruspleiHia 
H  Ml  hi!  valuable  collection  olMSS.ancln<o>dM  Ml.  hbniy  of 
Li   ...In'i  Inn.    His  life  has  been  written  by  C    Buii.l     lU»    by 

t  . 'r,.'  In^jBi^'Lo'rd  Campbefr.  In  hZ  L'i"<  =f  U*  CW 
Ji  :>,,'•,  ini84qr>°dby  El.  FoninhisLiKio/Itc  /f^ia  <i«4S- 
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at  Yale»  then  hgmming  a  school  teacher.  He  joined  a  Con- 
necticut regiment  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  served 
in  the  siege  of  Boston,  being  commissioned  a  captain  at  the 
opening  of  1 7  76.  When  Heath's  brigade  departed  for  New  York 
he  went  with  them,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  was  one  of 
a  small  and  daring  band  who  captured  an  English  provision 
sloop  from  imder  the  veiy  gtms  of  a  man-of-war.  But  on  the 
sxst  of  September,  having  volunteered  to  enter  the  British  lines  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  enemy,  he  was  captured  in  his 
disguise  of  a  Dutch  school-teacher  and  on  the  aand  was  hanged. 
The  penalty  was  in  accordance  with  oulltary  law,  but  young 
Hale's  act  was  a  brave  one,  and  he  has  always  been  ^rified 
as  a  martyr.  Tradition  attributes  to  him  the  saying  that  he 
only  regretted  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country; 
and  it  is  said  that  his  request  for  a  Bible  and  the  services  of  a 
minister  was  refused  by  his  captors.  There  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Hale  by  Macmonnies  in  New  York. 

See  H.  P.  Johnston,  Nathan  Hale  (190X). 

HALE,  WILLIAM  GARDNER  (1849-  ),  American  classical 
scholar,  was  born  on  the  9th  of  February  1849  in  Savannah, 
Georgia.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1870,  and 
took  a  post-graduate  course  in  philosophy  there  in  1874-1876; 
studied  clawiral  philology  at  Leipzig  and  Gdttingen  in  1876- 
X877;  was  tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard  from  1877  to  1880,  and 
professor  of  Latin  in  Cornell  University  from.x88o  to  1892, 
when  he  became  professor  of  Latin  and  h«id  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago.  From  1894  to  1899  he  was 
diairman  and  in  1895-1896  first  director  of  the  American  School 
of  Clattical  Studies  at  Rome.  He  is  best  known  as  an  original 
teacher  on  questions  of  syntax.  In  The  Cum-Cotulnuiions: 
Their  History  and  PutuiionSf  which  appeared  in  Comdl  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  Classical  Fhilohgy  (x28&-x889;  and  in 
German  version  by  Neizert  in  1891),  he  attacked  Hoffmann's 
dutinction  between  absolute  and  rdative  temporal  clauses  as 
published  in  Lateinische  Zcitpartiheln  (1874);  Hoffmann  replied 
in  X89Z,  and  the  best  summary  of  the  controveny  is  in  Wetzel's 
Der  Streit  zwischen  Hoffmann  und  Hale  (X893).  Hale  wrote  also 
The  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Latin  (X887-X888),  The  Anticipatory 
Subjunctive  in  Creeh  and  Latin  (X894),  aikd  a  Latin  Grammar 
(X903),  to  which  the  parts  on  sounds,  inflection  and  word- 
formation  were  contributed  by  Carl  Darling  Budu 

HALBBID,  a  village  in  Hyson  state,  southern  India;  pop. 
(x90x),  1534.  The  name  means  "  old  capital,",  being  the  site  of 
Dorasamudra,  the  capital  of  the  Hoysala  dynasty  founded  eariy 
in  the  XX th  century.  In  13x0  and  again  in  1526  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  first  Mahommedan  invader  of  southern 
India.  Two  temples,  still  standing,  though  never  completed 
and  greatly  ruined,  are  regarded  as  the  finest  examples  of  the 
elaborately  carved  Chalukyan  style  of  architecture. 
*  HALES,  or  Hayles,  JOHN  (d.  X57X),  English  writer  and 
politician,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Hales  of  Hales  Place,  Halden, 
Kent.  He  wrote  his  Highway  to  Nobility  about  X543,  and  was 
the  founder  of  a  free  sd^ool  at  Coventry  for  which  Jie  wrote 
Introductiones  ad  grammaticam.  In  political  life  Hales,  who  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Preston,  was  qpedally  concerned  with 
opposing  the  enclosure  of  land,  being  the  most  active  of  the 
commissionen  appdnted  in  X548  to  redress  this  evil;  but  he 
failed  to  carry  several  remedial  measures  through  parliament. 
When  the  protector  the  duke  of  Somerset,  was  deprived  of  his 
authority  in  1550,  Hales  left  England  and  lived  for  some  time 
at  Strassbuig  and  Frankfort,  returning  to  his  own  country  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  However  he  soon  lost  the  royal 
favour  by  writing  a  pamphlet,  A  Dedaralion  of  the  Succession  of 
the  Crowne  Tmperiall  of  Inglande,  which  declared  that  the  recent 
marriage  between  Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  Edward  Seymour, 
carl  of  Hertford,  was  legitimate,  and  asserted  that,  failing  direct 
heirs  to  Elizabeth,  the  English  crown  should  come  to  Lady 
Catherine  as  the  descendant  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
The  author  was  imprisoned,  but  was  quickly  released,  and  died 
on  the  28th  of  December  X57X.  The  Discourse  of  the  Common 
Weal,  described  as  "one  of  the  most  informing  documents 
of  the  age/'  and  written  about  XS49»  has  been  attributed 


to  Hnles.    This  haa  beett  edifitid  by  E.  LanOfid  (Canabtid^ 

1893)- 
Hales  is  often  confused  with  another  John  Hales»  who  was 

clerk  of  the  hanaper  under  Henry  VIU.  and  his  three  immfdiaff 
sttccesaon. 

HALES»  JOHN  (x584*i6s6),  English  scholar,  frequendy 
referred  to  as  "  the  ever  memorable,"  was  bom  at  Bath  on  the 
X9th  of  April  1584,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Merton  in  1605,  and  in  x6x  a 
he  was  appointed  public  lecturer  on  Greek.  In  16x3  be  was 
made  a  fdlow  of  Eton.  Flve^ears  later  he.wcnt  to  Holland,  as 
chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Dudley  Carieton,  who 
despatched  him  to  Dort  to  report  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  then  sitting.  In  x6x9  he  returned  to  Eton  and  spent  his 
time  among  his  books  and  in  the  company  of  literary  men, 
among  whom  he  was  highly  reputed  for  his  conunon  sense,  his 
erudition  and  his  genial  charity.  Andrew  Marvell  called  him 
"  one  of  the  clearest  heads  and  besC-prepared  breasls  in  Christen- 
dom." His  eirenical  tract  entitled  Schism,  and  Sckismatichs 
(1636)  fell  into  the  haxuls  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  Hales, 
hearing  that  he  bad  disapproved  of  it,  is  said  to  have  wriuen  to 
the  prdate  a  vindication  of  his  positioiL  This  led  to  a  meeting, 
and  in  X639  Hales  was  made  one  of  Laud's  chaplaiia  and  also  a 
canon  of  Windsor.  In  x64a  he  was  deprived  of  his  canonry  by 
the  parliamentary  committee,  and  two  years  later  was  obliged 
to  hide  in  Eton  with  the  college  documents  and  keys.  In  1649 
he  refused  to  take  the  "Engagement"  and  was  ejected  from  Ids 
fellowship.  He  then  retired  to  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  found 
a  home  with  Mrs  Salter,  the  sister  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
(Brian  Duppa),  and  acted  as  tutor  to  her  son.  llie  issue  «f  the 
order  against  harbouring  mallgnanta  led  him  to  return  to  Eton. 
Here,  having  sold  his  valuable  library  at  great  sacrifice,  he  lived 
in  poverty  until  his  death  on  the  X9th  of  May  1656. 

His  collected  worics  (3  vols.)  were  edited  by  Lord  HaHea.  and 
published  in  1765. 

HALES,  STEPHEN  (X677-X76X),  EngUab  phydolo^,  chemist 
and  inventor,  was  bom  at  Bekesbouroe  in  Kent  on  the  7th  or 
X7th  of  September  1677,  the  fifth  (or  sixth)  son  of  Thomas  Hak^ 
whose  father,  Sir  Robert  Hales,  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Charlea  U.  in  1670.  In  June  X696  he  waa  entered  as  a  penskmer 
of  Benet  (now  Cdrpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge,  with  the  view 
of  taking  holy  onters,  and  in  February  X703vwas  admitted  to  a 
fellowship^  He  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1703 
and  of  badiclorof  divinity  xn  1711.  One  of  his  Boost  intimate 
friends  was  William  Stukeley  (x687->x765)  with  itbom  he  studied 
anatomy,  diemistry,  &c.  In  x 70^x709  Hales  was  presented 
to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Teddington  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
remained  all  his  life,  nottrithstanding  that  he  was  subaeqaently 
appointed  rector  of  Porlock  in  Somerset,  aiul  later  of  Farxngdoii 
in  Hampshire.  In  17x7  he  was  elected  fellow  of  tBe  Royal 
Society,  which  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal  in  x 739.  In  X73» 
he  was  named  one  of  a  committee  for  ertablishing  a  colony  in 
Georgia,  and  the  next  year  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  ni 
divinity  from  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  princess- 
dowager  of  Wales  in  1750.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Slouie  in 
1753,  Hales  was  chosen  foreigpi  associate  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  died  at  Teddington  on  the  4th  of  January  X76X. 

Hales  is  best  known  lor  his  ^toiJM/£sMyt.  The  first  votume. 
Vegetable  Statichs  (1727),  contains  an  account  of  nmncroas 
experiments  in  plant-physiology— the  loss  of  water  in  plants  by 
evaporation,  the  rate  of  growth  of  shoots  and  leaves,  vaiintioos 
in  root-force  at  different  times  of  the  day,  &e.  Considering  it 
very  probi^e  that  plants  draw  "  through  their  leaves  some 
part  of  their  nouiishment  from  the  ahr,"  he  undertook  experi- 
ments to  show  in  "how  great  a  proportion  air  is  wroo^t  into 
the  composition  of  animal,  vegetaUb  sad  mineial  substances  "; 
though  this  "  analysis  of  the  air  "  did  not  lead  him  to  any 
very  dear  ideas  about  the  composition  of  the  atmospheie,  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  he  collected  gases  over  water  in  vcaach 
separate  from  those  hi  which  ^y  were  generated,  and  thus  used 
what  was  to  allintents  and  purposes  a"  pneumatic  tvowgh."  The 
second  volume  (1733)  on  ffoimostaticks,  cootaimng  eqicriBients 
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OB  tlie  *  force  of  the  Uood  **  tn  tufou  npfmilf,  its  nte  of 
flow,  the  cafMCtty  of  the  different  veaseb,  &c.,  entitles  him  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  originators  of  ezperimeatal  physiology. 
But  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  abstraict  iaqidtks.  The 
qtiest  of  a  solvent  for  calculus  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys  'iras 
pursued  by  him  as  by  others  at  the  period,  and  he  devised  •  form 
of  forceps  which,  on  the  testimony  of  Jolm  Raaby  (i703'-x775), 
sergeant-surgeon  to  George  n.,  eitracted  stones  with  "  great 
ease  and  readiness."  His  observations  of  the  evil  effect  of  vitiated 
air  caused  him  to  devise  a  '*  ventilator  "  (a  modified  organ- 
bellows)  by  which  fresh  air  cotild  be  conveyed  into  gaols, 
hospitals,  ^ps'-holda,  &c.;  tins  apparatus  was  successful  in 
reducing  the  mortality  in  the  Savo>  prison,  and  it  was  intiodnoed 
into  France  by  the  aid  of  H.  L.  Duhamd  du  Monceaa.  Among 
other  things  Hales  invented  a  "  sea-gauge  "  for  sounding,  and 
processes  for  distilling  fresh  from  sea  water,  for  preserving  com 
from  weevils  by  fumigation  with  brimstone,  and  for  waiting 
animals  whole  by  passing  brine  into  their  arteries.  H^  Adm^ni-' 
lion  to  At  Drinkert  0/Cr£pf,  Brandy^  fire,  pubfished  anonymously 
in  1734,  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

HAliSOWEN,  a  market  town  in  the  Oldbury  parliamentaiy 
division  of  Worcestershire,  En|^d,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
Great  Western  and  Ididland  railways,  6|  m.  W.S.W.  of  Binning^ 
ham.  Pop.  (xQoi),  4057.  It  lies  in  a  pleasant  countiy  aaonf 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  lickey  HUls.  There  are  extensive 
iron  and  steel  manufactures.  The  church  ef  SS  Maty  and  John 
the  Baptist  has  rude  Norman  portions;  and  the  poet  William 
Shenstone,  buried  in  1763  in  the  dniichyard,  has  a  mcmofial 
in  the  church.  His  ddight  in  landscape  gardeidng  is  exemplified 
in  the  ndghbouring  estate  of  the  Leasowcs,  vrtiidi  waa  his 
property.  There  is  a  grammar  school  founded  in  1652,  and  In 
the  nei^bouxfaood  is  the  MethodSst  foundation  of  Bourne 
College  (1883).  Qose  to  the  town,  on  the  river  Stour,  which 
rises  in  the  vicinity,  are  slight  ruins  of  a  Piemonstimtcoslaa  abbey 
of  Early  English  date.  V^thin  the  parish  and  a  m.  N.W.  of 
Halesowen  is  Cradley,  with  iron  and  steel  works,  fireclay  wotlu 
and  a  large  nail  and  chain  industry. 

HALBVI,  JUDAH  BBN  8AHUBL  (c.  1085-^.  1140),  the  greatest 
Hebrew  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  was  bom  in  Toledo  e.  1085, 
and  died  in  Palestine  after  1x4a  In  his  youth  he  wrote  Hebrew 
love  poems  of  exquisite  fanqr,  and  several  of  his  Wedding  Odes 
are  included  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue.  The  mystical 
connexion  between  marital  affection  and  the  love  of  God  had, 
in  the  view  of  older  exegesis,-already  expressed  itsdf  in  the 
scriptural  Song  of  Songs  and  Judah  Halevi  used  this  book  as  his 
model.  In  this  aspect  of  his  work  he  found  inspiration  also  in 
Arabic  predecessors.  The  second  period  of  his  literaiy  career 
was  devoted  to  more  serious  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  philosc^hical 
dialogue  in  five  books,  called  the  Cttzari,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Hlrschfcld.  This  book  bases  itself  on  thT 
historical  fact  that  the  Crimean  Kingdom  of  the  Khasars  adopted 
Judaism,  and  the  Hebrew  poet-philosopher  describes  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  steps  by  which  the  Khazar  king  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  claims  of  Judaism.  Like  many  other  medieval 
Jewish  authors,  Judah  Halevi  was  a  physician.  His  real  fame 
depends  on  his  liturgical  hymns,  which  are  the  finest  written  in 
Hebrew  since  the  Psalter,  and  are  extensively  used  in  the 
Scptardic  rite.  A  striking  feature  of  his  thought  was  his  devotion 
to  Jerusalem.  To  the  love  of  the  Holy  City  he  devoted  his 
noblest  genius,  and  he  wrote  some  memorable  Odes  to  Zion,  which 
have  been  commoo&oratcd  by  Heine,  and  doubly  appreciated 
recently  under  the  impulse  of  Zionism  (7.9.).  He  started  for 
Jerusalem,  was  in  Damascus  in  1x40,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
Legend  has  it  that  he  was  slain  by  an  Arab  horseman  just  as  he 
arrived  within  sight  of  what  Heine  called  his  "  Woebegone  poor 
darling.  Desolation's  very  image,— Jerusalem.*' 

Excellent  English  renderings  of  some  of  Judah  HalevTs  poetns 
may  be  read  In  Mrs  H.  Lucas's  Tko  Jewish  Ymt,  and  Mrs  R.  N. 
Solomon's  Songs  of  Exilt.  (I.  A.) 

HAlAVT.  JACQUES  PRANQOIS  PROVBNTAL  ft.IB  (x799- 
1864),  French  composer,,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  May  17091  at 
ris,  of  a  Jewish  family.    He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  > 


vnder.Berton  and  Chembini,  and  in  1819  gained  the  grand  pzia 
de  Rome  with  his  cantata  Htrminie,    In  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  his  scholarship  he  started  for  Rome,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Italian  music,  and  wrote  an 
opera  and  various  minor  works.    In  X837  his  opttSkV Artisan  was 
performed  at  the  ThtiLtre  Feydeau  in  Paris,  apparently  without 
much  success.    Other  works  of  minor  importance,  and  now 
forgotten,  followed,  amongst  which  Manon  Lescaut,  a  ballet, 
produced  in  1830,  deserves  mention.   In  1834  theOp^-Comique 
produced  tauMc,  thejcore  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Hfiold 
and  had  been  completed  by  Hal^.    In  1835  Hal^vy  composed 
the  tragic  opera  La-  Juive  and  the  comic  opera  L*£Jair,  and  on 
these  works  his  fame  is  mainly  founded.    The  famous  air  o| 
Ei£aaar  and  the  anathema  of  the  fsrdinal  in  i^  Juin  soon  became 
popular  all  over  France.    VBdair  is  a  curiosity  of  musical 
literature.    It  is  written  for  two  tenors  and  two  soprani,  without 
a  chorus,  and  displays  the  composer's  mastery  over  the  most 
sefined  effects  of  instrumentation  and  vocalisation  in  a  favourable 
Ught.    After  these  two  worlu  he  wrote  numerous  operas  of 
various  fMfcr,  amongst  which  only  La  Heine  de  ciyfre,  a 
spectacidar  piece  aanljpEed  by  Wagner  in  one  of  his  Paris  letters 
(1841),  and  Za  Tempesta,  in  three  acts,  written  for  Her  Majesty's 
theatre,  London  (X850),  need  be  mentioned.    In  addition  to  hia 
prodnctive  work  Hal£vy  also  rendered  valuable  services  as  a 
teacher.    He  was  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  from  1897  till 
his  deatb~-«ome  of  the  most  successful  amongst  the  younger 
composers  in  France,  such  as  Gounod,  Victor  Mass6  and  Georges 
Bttet,  the  author  of  Carmen,  being  amongst  his  pupils.    He  was 
maestro  of  cembalo  at  the  Thf&tre  Italien  from  1837  to  1829; 
then  director  of  singing  at  the  Opera  House  in  Paris  until  1845, 
and  in  1836  he  succeeded  Rdcha  at  the  Institut  de  France* 
HaUvy  also  tried  his  hand  at  literature.    In  1857  he  becune 
permanent  secretary  to  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  there 
exists  an  agreeable  volunK  of  Sonaemrs  et  portraits  from  his  pen. 
He  died  at  Nice,  on  the  X7th  of  March  x86a. 

HALAVY,  LUDOVIC  (x834-igo8),  French  author,  was  born 
in  Paxis  on  the  xst  of  Janna^  1834.  His  father, -Lm  Hal^y 
(X802-X883),  was  a  dever  and  venatile  writer,  who  tried  almost 
every  branch  of  literature— prose  and  verse,  vaiideidlle,  drama* 
history— without,^  however,  achieving  deoaive  success  in  any. 
His  unde,  J.  F.  Fromental  E.  Halivy  (^.s.),  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  op6ra;  hence  the  double  and  early  connexion 
of  Lttdovic  Hal£vy  with  the  Parisian  ata^e.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  might  have  beoi  seen  playing  in  that  Foyer  de  la  danu  with 
which  he  was  to  make  hia  readers  so  familiar,  and,  wlum  a  boy 
of  twelve,  he  would  often,  of  a  Sunday  night,  on  his  way  back 
to  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  look  in  at  the  Odion,  where  he 
had  free  admittance,  and  see  the  first  act  of  the  new  play.  At 
eii^teen  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  French  administration  and 
occupied  various  posts,  the  last  being  that  of  secr£taire-r6dacteur 
to.  the  Corps  Ligishitii.  In  that  capacity  he  enjoyed  the  special 
favour  and  friendship  of  the  famous  duke  of  Moray,  then  pre- 
sident of  that  assembly.  In  1865  Ludovic  HaKvy's  increasing 
popularity  as  an  author  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  public 
service.  Ten  years  earlier  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
musidan  Offenbadi,  who  was  about  to  start  a  small  theatre  of 
his  own  in  the  Champs  £lys6cs,  and  he  wrote  a  sort  of  prologue, 
Entretf  messieurst  mesdames,  for  the  opening  night.  Other  little 
productions  followed,  Ba^a-clan  being  the  most  noticeable 
among  them.  They  were  ]>roduoed  under  the  paeudonym  of 
Jules  Serviires.  The  name  of  Ludovic  Hal^  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  bills  on  the  ist  of  January  1856.  Soon  after- 
wards the  unprecedented  run  of  Orpkie  aiux  enfers,  a  musical 
parody,  written  in  collabocatlon  with  Hector  (>6mieux,  made 
his  natoe  famous.  In  the  spring  of  x86o  he  was  commissioned 
to  write  a  play  for  the  manager  of  the  Vari^tis  in  conjunction 
with  another  vaudeviUist,  Lambert  Tluboust.  Theiatter  having 
abruptly  retired  from  the  collaboration,  Hal6vy  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  carry  out  the  contract,  when  on  the  steps  of  the  thcaue 
hemet  Henri  Meilhsc(x83x-x897),thencomparativdyastranger 
to  him.  He  proposed  to  Meilhac  the  task  rejected  by  Lambert 
Thiboust,  and  the  proposal  was  immediately  accepted.    Thus 
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began  &  cohnezion  wl&cli  vtu  to  last  over  twenty  jretts,  and 

wUch  proved  most  fruitful  both  for  the  reputation  of  the  two 

authors  and  the  prosperity  of  the  minor  Paris  theatres.    Their 

Joint  works  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  opiffttes, 

the  farces,  the  comedies,    The  opireUes  afforded  excellent 

opportunities  to  a  gifted  musician  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar 

humour.    They  were  broad  and  lively  libels  against  the  society 

of  the  time,  but  savoured  strongly  of  the  vices  and  follies  they 

were  supposed  to  satirize.    Amongst  the  most  celebrated  works 

of  the  joint  authors  were  La  Belli  HHint  (1864),  Barht  BUue 

(2866),  La  Grands  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein  (1867),  and  La  PirichoU 

(1868).    After  1870  the  vogue  of  Parody  rapidly  declined.    The 

decadence  became  still  more  apparent  when  Offenbach  was  no 

longer  at  hand  to  assist  the  two  authocs.with  his  quaint  musical 

irony,  and  when  they  had  to  deal  with  interpreters  almost 

destitute  of  singing  powers.    They  wrote  farces  of  the  old  tjrpe, 

consbting  of  com^icated  intrigues,  with  which  they  cleverly 

interwove  the  representation  of  contemporary  whims  and  aodjd 

oddities.    They  generally  failed  when  they  attempted  comedies 

of  a  mote  serious  character  and  tried  to  introduce  a  higher  sort 

of  emotion.    A  solitary  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 

Vrourjrau  (1869),  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  admirable  talent 

of  Aimfe  Desdie,  remains  their  unique  iVMks  de  larmis, 

Meilhac  and  Halivy  will  be  found  at  their  best  in  light  sketches 

of  Parisian  life,  Les  SonneUeSt  Lt  Roi  Candanle,  Madame  Mend 

Monsieur,  Toto  chex  Tata,    In  that  intimate  association  between 

the  two  men  who  had  met  so  opportunely  on  the  perron  des 

wariitis,  it  was  often  asked  who  was  the  leading  partner.    The 

question  was  not  answered  until  theconnexionwasfinally  severed 

and  they  stood  before  the  public,  each  to  answer  for  his  own 

work.  It  was  then  apparent  that  they  had  many  giftsin  common. 

Both  had  wit,  humour,  observation  of  character.    Meilhac  had 

a  ready  imagination,  a  rich  and  whimsical  fancy;  Hal6vy  had 

taste,  refinement  and  pathos  of  a  certain  kind.    Not  less  clever 

than  his  brilliant  comrade,  he  was  more  human.    Of  this  he  gave 

evidence  in  two  delightftd  books,  Monsieur  el  Madame  Cardinal 

(1873)  and  Les  Pelites  Cardinal,  in  which  the  lowest  ordas  of 

the  Parisian  middle  class  are  faithfully  described.  The  pompous, 

pedantic,  venomous  Monsieur  Cardinal  will  long  survive  as  the 

true  image  of  sententious  and  self-glorifying  immorality.    M. 

Hal6vy's  peculiar  qualities  are  even  more  visible  in  the  simple 

and  striking  scenes  of  the  Invasion,  published  soon  after  the 

conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War,  in  CriqueUe  (1883)  and 

VAhbi  Consldntin  (z88a),  two  novels,  the  latter  of  which  went 

through  iimumerable  editions.    Zola  had  presented  to  the  public 

an  almost  exclusive  combination  of  bad  men  and  women;  in 

VAbbi  Constantin  all  are  kind  and  good,  and  the  change  was 

eagerly  welcomed  by  the  public    Some  enthusiasts  still  main- 

tain  that  the  Ahbi  will  rank  permanently  in  literature  by  the  side 

of  the  equally  chimerical  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  *  At  any  rate,  it 

opened  for  M.  Ludovic  Hal^vy  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy, 

to  which  he  was  elected  in  1884. 

•  Hal^vy  remained  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Academy, 

the  Conservatoire,  the  Comfdie  Francaise,  and  the  Society  of 

Dramatic  Authors,  but,  when  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  May 

xgo8,  he  had  produced  practically  nothing  new  for  many  years. 

His  last  romance,  Kari  Kari,  appeared  in  1892. 

The  Tkidtri  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Hal^  was  publiihed  in  8  vols. 
(1900-1902). 

HALFPBNIIT,  WILUAli,  English  x8th-centnry  architectural 
designer-^he  described  himself  as  '*  architect  and  carpenter." 
He  was  also  known  as  Michael  Hoare;  but  whether  his  rtal  name 
was  William  Halfpenny  or  Michael  Hoare  is  uncertain.  His  books, 
of  which  he  published  a  score,  deal  almost  entirely  with  domestic 
architecture,  and  especially  with  country  houses  in  those  Gothic 
and  Chinese  fashions  which  were  so  greatly  in  vogue  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  His  most  important  pu^cations,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  effect  upon  taste,  were  New  Designs  for 
Chinese  Temples,  in  four  parts  (i75o>i753);  Jbiral  Arckiteclure 
in  the  Golkie  TasU  (1752);  Chinese  and  Gothic  Architecture 
Properly  Ornamented  (175a);  and  Rural  Architecture  in  the 
Chimese  Teste  (1750-1 753).    These  four  books  were  produced  in 


collaboration  iiith  John  HaUpasny,  who  is  said  to  have  hccA  hh 
son.  Nem  Designs  for  Chinese  Temples  is  a  volume  of  some 
significance  in  the  histoiy  of  furniture,  since,  having  been  pub- 
liahed  some  yean  before  the  books  of  Thomas  Chippendale  and 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  it  diqioroves  the  statement  so  often  made 
that  those  designers  introduced  the  Chinese  taste  into  this 
country.  Halfprnnystates  distinctly  that  "the  Chinese  manner" 
had  bem  "  already  introduced  here  with  suoces."  The  work 
of  the  Halfpennys  was  by  no  means  all  contemptible.  It  is 
sometimes  distinctly  graceful,  but  is  marked  by  little  originality. 

HAIiF-TDIBIR  WORK,  an  architectural  term  given  to  those 
buildings  in  which  the  framework  is  of  timber  with  vertical  studs 
and  cross  pieces  filled  in  between  with  brickwork,  rubble  mssooiy 
or  plaster  work  on  oak  laths;  in  the  first  two,  brick  nogging  or 
nogging  are  the  terms  occasionally  employed  (see  Cakpsmtxy). 
Sometimes  the  timber  structure  is  raised  on  a  stone  or  brid 
foundation,  as  at  Ledbury  town  hall  in  Herefordshire,  where  the 
lower  storey  is  open  on  idl  sides;  but  more  often  it  is  raiaed  oa 
a  ground  storey,  either,  in  brick  or  stone,  and  in  order  to  give 
additional  size  to  the  upper  rooms  projects  forward,  being  carried 
<m  the  floor  joists.  Sometimes  the  masonry  or  brickwork  rises 
through  two  or  three  storeys  and  the  hall-brick  work-b  confined 
to  the  gables.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  term  applies  to  the  mixture  of  solid  waUing  with 
the  timber  structure  or  to  the  alternation  of  wood  posts  and  the 
filling  in,  but  the  latter  definition  is  that  which  is  generiHy 
understood.  The  half-timber  throughout  England  is  of  the  most 
picturesque  description,  and  the  earliest  examples  date  from 
towards  the  close  of  th^  xsth  century.  In  the  earliest  exam[^, 
Newgate  House,  York  (c  1450),  the  timber  fraaaing  is  raised 
over  the  ground  floor.  The  finest  specimen  is  perhaps  that  of 
Moreton  Old  Hall,  Cheshire  (1570),  where  there  is  oidy  a  stone 
foundation  about  la  in.  high,  and  the  same  api^ies  to  Bramall 
Hall,  near  Manchester,  portions  of  which  are  very  eariy.  Among 
other  examples  are  Speke  Hall,  Lancashire;  Park  Hall,  Shrop- 
shire (2553-1558);  Hall  i'  th'  Wood,  Lancashire  (1591);  St 
Peter's  Hospital,  Bristol  (1607);  the  Ludlow  Feather's  Inn 
(x6xo);  many  of  the  streets  at  Chester  and  Shrewsbury;  the 
Sparrowe's  Home,  Ipswich;  and  Staple  Inn,  Holbcmi,  from 
which  in  recent  years  the  plaster  coat  which  was  put  on  many 
years  ago  has  beoi  removeid,  displa3ring  the  ancient  woodworL 
A  similar  fate  has  overtaken  a  very  large  number  of  half-timher 
buildings  to  keep  out  the  driving  winds;  thus  in  Lewes  nearly 
all  the  half-timbered  houses  have  had  slates  hung  on  the  timbers, 
others  tiles,  the  greater  number  having  been  covered  with  plaster 
or  stucco.  Although  there  are  probably  many  more  half-timber 
houses  in  England  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  ncffth 
of  France  and  in  Germany  are  examples  in  many  of  the  prindptl 
towns»  and  in  some  casei  in  better  preservation  than  in  England. 
They  are  also  edriched  with  carving  of  a  purer  and  better  type, 
especially  in  France;  thus  at  Chartres,  Angers,  Rouen,  Caen, 
Lisieux,  Bayeux,  St  tA  and  Beauvais,  are  many  extremely  fM 
examples  of  late  Flamboyant  and  early  Transitional  examines. 
Again  on  the  borders  of  the  TRhint  in  all  the  small  towns  most  of 
the  houses  are  in  half-timber  work,  the  best  examples  being  at 
Bacharach,  Rhense  and  Boppart.  Far  more  elaborate  exampH 
however,  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Harz  Mountains; 
the  supply  of  timber  from  the  forests  there  being  very  abundant; 
thus  at  Goslar,  Wemigerode  and  Quedlingburg  there  is  an 
endless  variety,  as  also  farther  on  at  Gdnhausen  and  Hsmein, 
the  finest  series  of  all  being  at  Hildesheim.  In  Bavaria  at 
Nuremberg,  Rothe'nburg  and  Dinkelsbilhl,  half-timber  houses 
dating  from  the  i6th  century  are  still  well  preserved;  and 
throughout  Switzerland  the  houses  constructed  in  timber  aod 
plaster  are  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  country. 

HALFWAY  OOVEMANT.  an  expedient  adopted  in  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  New  England  between  1657  and  1662. 
Under  its  terms  baptized  persons  of  moral  life  ajnd  orthodox 
bdief  might  receive  the  privilege  of  baptism  for  their  cfaildreB  aod 
other  church  benefits,  without  the  full  enrolment  in  membership 
which  admitted  them  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord'a  Supper. 

See  ConGiBGATiONALisM:  American. 
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•BAISBT  (irsx^Slo),  EBgKill 
OriienUlist  und  philolopst,  wts  bom  at  Wesimihsteron  the  25th 
oi  May  1 751.  He  ipu  educated  at  Harrow,  wlRce  he  began  hia 
iottoiacy  with  Richard  Briaaley  Sheridan  (aee  Sbeudan 
Family)  continued  alter  be  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where,  also,  he  made  the  acquaintance  oi  Sir  WOliun  Jones, 
the  famous  Orientalist,  who  induced  him  to  study  Arabic. 
Acc^>tlng  a  writership  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
HalhMBd  went  out  to  India,  and  here,  at  the  suggestion  of  Warren 
Hastings,  by  whose  ordeis  it  had  been  compiled,  translated  the 
Gentoo  code  from  a  Persian  version  of  the  original  Sanskrit. 
This  translation  was  published  in  1776  under  the  title  A  Cod* 
9f  CaOoo  Laems,  In  1778  he  published  a  Bengali  grammar,  to 
print  which  he. set  up,  at  Hugll,  the  first  press  in  India.  It  Is 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was  the  first  writer  to  call  attention  to 
the  philological  connexion  of  Sanskrit  with  Persian,  Arabic, 
Greek  and  Latin.  In  1785  he  returned  to  England,  and  from 
1790-179S  was  M.P.  for  Ljnnington,  Hants.  For  tome  time  he 
was  a  disdple  of  Richard  Brothers  (f.s),  and  his  unwise  qMech 
in  parliament  in  defence  of  Brothers  made  it  Impomible  for  him 
to  remain  in  the  House,  frcHn  which  he  resigned  in  1795.  He 
tubaequently  obtained  a  home  appointment  under  the  East 
India  Company.  He  died  in  London  on  the  i8th  of  Febnyuy 
1830. 

His  coUectkMi  of.  Oriental  nunuacripu  was  puichaied  by  the 
British  Museum,  aad  there  it  an  unfinished  trsnslatioB  by  him  of  the 
Mahabharata  in  the  library  of  tli«  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

HAUBURTOH,  THOMAS  CHANDLER  (i706-i86s}»  British 
writer,  long  a  judge  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  17964  and  received  his  education  there,  at  King's 
College.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1820,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Asacmbly.  Hedistinguishcd  himself  as  a  barrister, 
and  in  i8a8  was  promoted  to  the  bench  mi  a  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas.  In  1829  he  published  An  Ui$t9ricQl  and 
StaHUkal  Account  of  Nom  Scolia,  But  it  is  as  a  brilliant 
humourist  and  satirist  that  he  is  remembered,  in  connexion 
with  his  fictitious  character  *'  Sam  Slick."  In  1835  he  con- 
tributed anonymously  to  a  local  paper  a  series  of  letters 
professedly  depicting  the  peculiarities  of  the  genuine  Yankee. 
These  sketches,  which  abounded  in  clever  picturings  of  national 
and  individual  character,  drawn  with  great  satirical  humour, 
were  collected  in  1837,  and  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Clockmaktr,  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samnel  Stick  oj  SlUkoiUe. 
A  second  series  followed  in  1838,  and  a  third  in  1840.  Tho 
Aliacki,  or  Sam  SiicM  in  England  (i843-i844)»  was  the  result 
of  a  visit  there  in  1841.  His  other  works  include:  The  Old 
Judge,  or  Li/t  in  a  Colony  (1843)1  TM»  LeUcr  Bag  of  the 
Crtal  Western  (1839);  Rule  and  Misrule  ojtke  Eng^k  in  America 
(1851);  Traits  of  American  Hmuour  (1852);  and  Nature  and 
Human  Nature  (1855). 

Meanwhile  he  continued  to  secure  popular  esteem  in  his 
Judicial  capacity.  In  1840  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court;  but  within  two  years  he  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  removed  to  England,  and  in  1859  entered  parliament 
as  the  represenutive  of  Launceston,  in  the  Conservative  interest. 
But  the  tenure  of  his  seat  for  Launceston  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  dbsoltttioo  of  the  parliament  In  1865,  and  he  did  not  again 
oflfer  himself  to  the  constituency.  He  died  on  the  a7th  of  August 
of  the  same  year,  at  Gordon  House,  Isleworth,  Middlesex.  ■ 

A  memoir  of  HaUburton,  by  F.  Blake  Croftoo,  appeared  in  1889. 

HALIBUT,  or  Holibvt  (Hippogfossus  tulgatis),  the  largest 
of  all  flat-fishes,  growing  to  a  length  of  10  ft.  or  more,  specimens 
of  5  ft.  inJength  and  of  100  tb.  in  weight  being  frequently  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  markets.  Indeed,  specimens  under  2  ft.  in  length 
are  veiy  rarely  caught,  and  singularly  enough,  no  instance  Is 
known  of  a  very  young  specimen  having  been  obtained.  Small 
ones  are  commonly  called  **  chicken  halibut."  The  halibut  is 
muclv  more  frequent*  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  temperate 
zone  than  In  its  southern  portion;  it  is  a  circumpolar  species, 
being  found  on  the  northern  coasts  of  America,  Europe  and 
Asia,  extending  In  the  Pacific  southwards  to  California.  On  the 
British  coasts  it  keeps  at  some  distance' from  the  shore,  and  is 


generaRy  caught  in  from  50  to  1 50  fathoms.  Its  flesh  is  generally 
considened  coarse,  but  it  is  white  and  firm,  and  when  properiy 
served  is  excellent  for  the  table.  The  name  is  derived  from 
**holy*'  (M.E.  kaiy)f  and  recalls  its  use  for  food  on  hbly 
da3rs. 

HAUCARNAttUS  (mod.  Budnm\  an  ancient  Gieek  city  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Carta,*  Asia  Minor,  on  a  picturesque  and 
advantageous  site  on  the  Ceramic  Gulf  or  Gulf  of  Cbs.  It 
originally  occupied  only  the  small  island  of  Zephyria  close  to  the 
shore,  now  occupied  by  the  great  castle  of  St  Peter,  built  by  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  in  1404;  but  in  course  of  time  this  island 
was  united  to  the  mainland  and  the  dty  extended  so  as  to 
incorporate  Salmads,  an  older  town  of  the  Leiegcs  and  Carians. 

About  the  foundation  of  Halicamassus  various  traditions  were 
current;  but  they  agree  in  the  main  point  as  to  Its  being  a 
Dorian  colony,  and  the  figures  on  its  coins,  such  as  the  head  of 
Medusa,  Athena  and  I^aeidon,  or  the  trident,  support  the 
statement  that  the  mother  cities  were  Troesen  and  Aigos.  The 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  accepted  as  their  legendary  founder 
Anthes,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  were  proud  of  the  title  of 
Antheadae.  At  an  eariy  period  Halicamassus  was  a  member 
of  the  Doric  HexapoKs,  which  included  Cos,  Cnidus,  LIndus, 
Camirus  and  lalysus;  but  one  of  the  citixens,  Agaslcles,  having 
uken  home  the  prize  tripod  which  he  had  won  in  the  Trioplan 
games  *  instead  of  dedicating  it  according  to  custom  to  the 
Triopian  Apollo,  the  dty  was  cut  off  from  the  league.  In  the 
early  5th  century  Halicamassus  was  under  the  sway  of  Artemisia, 
who  made  herself  famous  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Of  Pisindolis, 
her  son  and  successor,  little  is  known;  but  Lygdamis,  who  next 
attained  to  power,  is  notorious  for  having  put  to  death  the  poet 
Panyasis  and  caused  Herodotus,  the  greatest  of  Halicamassians, 
to  leave  his  native  dty  (c.  457  B.C.).  In  the  slh  century  b.c. 
Halicamassus  sikI  other  Dorian  dtics  of  Asia  were  to  some 
extent  absorbed  by  the  Ddlan  League,  but  the  peace  of  Antakidas 
in  387  ntade  them  subservient  to  Persia;  and  it  was  under 
Mausolus,  a  Persian  satrsp  who  assumed  independent  authority, 
that  Hallcahiaasus  attained  its  highest  prosperity.  Stmck  by 
the  natural  strength  and  beauty  of  its  position,  Mausolusxemoved 
to  Halicamassus  from  Mylasa,  increasing  the  population  of 
the  dty  by  the  inhabitants  of  six  towns  of  the  Leieges.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Artemisia,  whose  military  ability  was  shown  in 
the  stratagem  by  which  she  captured  the  Rhodian  vessels 
attacking  her  dty,  and  whose  nugnificence  and  taste  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  "  Mausoleum,"  the  monument  she  erected 
I  o  her  husband's  memory  (see  Mausolits).  Oneof  hersuocessors, 
Pixodarus,  tried  to  ally  himself  with  the  rising  power  of  Macedon, 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  momentary  consent  of  the  young 
Alexander  to  wed  his  daughter.  The  marriage,  however,  was 
forbidden  by  Philip.  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  had  reduced  Ionia, 
summoned  Halicamassus,  where  Memnon,  the  paramount  satrap 
of  Asia  Minor,  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Persian  fleet,  to  sur> 
render;  and  on  its  refusal  took  the  dty  after  hard  fighting  and 
^vastated  it,  but  not  being  able  to  reduce  the  dtadd,  was 
forced  to  leave  it  blockaded.  He  handed  the  govemment  of 
the  dty  back  to  the  family  of  Mausolus,  as  represented  by  Ada, 
sister  of  'the  latter.  Not  long  afterwards  we  find  the  dtizens 
receiving  the  present  of  a  gymnasium  from  Ptolemy,  and  building 
in  his  honour  a  stoa  or  portico;  but  the  dty  never  recovered 
altogether  from  the  disasters  of  the  siege,  aod'Cicero  describes 
it  as  almost  deserted.  The  site  is  now  occupied  in  part  by  the 
town  of  Budmm;  but  the  andent  walls  can  still  be  traced  round 
neariy  aU  thdr  drcuit,  and  the  position  of  several  of  the  temples, 
the  theatre,  and  other  public  buildings  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum  suffident  has  been  recovered 
by  the  excavations  carried  out  in  1857  by  C.  T.  Newton  to 
enable  a  fairly  complete  restoration  of  its  dtsign  to  be  made. 
The  building  consisted  of  five  parts— «  bssement  or  podium, 
a  pteron  or  endosure  of  columns,  a  pyramid,  a  pedestal  and  a 
chariot  group.  The  basement ,  covering  an  area  of  1 14  ft.  by  93, 
was  built  of  blocks  of  greenstone  and  cased  with  marble.  Round 
the  base  of  It  were  probably  disposed  groups  of  statuary.    The 
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pteroa  consbted  (according  to  Pliny)  of  thirty-six  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order,  endosiog  a  square  ceiia.  Between  the  cotiunns 
probably  stood  single  statues.  From  the.  portions  that  have 
been  recovered,  it  appears  that  the  principal  frieze  of  the  pteron 
represented  combats  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  also  many  life-size  fragments  of  animals,  bone- 
men,  &c.,  belonging  probably  to  pedimental  sculptures,  but 
formerly  supposed  to  be  parts  of  minor  friezes.  Above  the 
pteron  rose  the  pyramid,  mounting  by  24  steps  to  an  apex  or 
pedestal.  On  this  apex  stood  the  chariot  with  the  figure  of 
Maosolus  himself  and  an  attendant.  The  height  of  the  statue 
of  Mausolus  in  the  British  Museum  is  0  tt-  9\  in.  without  the 
plinth.  The  hair  rising  from  the  forehead  falls  in  thick  waves 
on  each  side  of  the  face  and  descends  nearly  to  the  shoulder; 
the  beard  is  short  and  close,  the  face  square  and  massive,  the 
eyes  ^eep  set  under  overhanging  brows,  the  mouth  well  formed 
with  settled  calm  about  the  lips.  The  drapery  is  grandly  com- 
posed. All  sorts  of  restorations  of  this  famous  monument  have 
been  proposed.  The  original  one,  made  by  Newton  and  PuUan, 
b  obviously  in  error  in  many  respects;  and  that  of  01dfield» 
though  to  be  preferred  for  its  lightness  (the  Mausoleum  was  said 
anciently  to  be  "  suspended  in  mid<air  "),  does  not  satisfy  the 
conditions  postulated  by  the  remains.  The  best  on  the  whole  b 
that  of  the  veteran  German  architect,  F.  Adler»  published  in 
1900;  but  fresh  studies  have  since  beca  made  (see  bdow). 

See  C.  T.  Newton  and  R.  P.  Pullan,  History  of  Discoveries  at 
llalicamassus  (1862-1863);  J.  Fergusson,  The  iiausoUum  at 
Ualicamassus  restored  (1863) ;1E.  Oldneld,  "The  Mausoleum."  in 
Archaeolopa  (1895):  F.  Adicr,  Mausoleum  tu  Halikarrutss  (looo); 
J.  P.  Six  in  Joum.  Hell.  Studies  (1905);  VV.  B.  Dinsmbor.  in  ATtier, 
Joum.  of  Arch.  (1908);  J.  J.  Stevenson,  A  Restoration  of  the  MausO' 
leum  of  Halicamassus  (1909} ;  J.  B.  K.  Preedy,  "The  Chariot 
Croupof  the  }JUu9o\eum,"iaJoum.  Hell.  Stud.,  1910.     (D.G.H.) 

HALICZ»  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  70  m.  by  rail  S.S.E. 
of  Lemberg*  Pop.  (1900)1 4809.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Luckow  with  the  Dniester  and  iu  principal  resources  are 
the  recovery  of  salt  from  the  neighbouring  brine  wells,  soap- 
making  and  the  trade  in  timber.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  the  scat  of  the  rulerof  the  former  kingdom 
£rom  which  Galicia  derived  its  Polish  name.  Halicz,  which  is 
mentioned  in  annals  as  early  as  11 13,  was  from  1141  to  1255  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  that  name,  one  of  the  principalities 
into  which  western  Russia  was  then  divided.  The  town  was 
then  much  larger,  as  is  shown  by  excavations  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  made  during  the  t9th  century,  and  probably  met  ita 
doom  during  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1240.  In  1349  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

HAUFAZ.  CHARLES  MONTAOUB.  Eaxl  or  (i66i-i7is)> 
English  statesman  and  poet,  fourth  son  of  the  Hon.  George 
Montague,  fifth  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Manchester,  was  born  at 
HorUm,  Northamptonshire,  on  the  i6th  of  April  1661.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  where  he 
was  chosen  king's  scholar  in  1677,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  composition  of  extempore  epigrams  made  according  t» 
custom  upon  theses  appointed  for  king's  scholars  at  the  tone  of 
election.  In  1679  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
^e  acquired  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries  at  theuniversity  in  logic  and  ethics.  Latterly, 
however,  he  preferred  to  the  abstractions  of  Descartes  the 
practical  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  Kcwton;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  smaU  band  of  students  who  assisted  Newton  in  forming  the 
Pbiiosophical  Society  of  Cambridge.  But  it  was  his  facility  in 
verse-writing,  and  neither  his  scholarship  nor  bis  practical 
ability,  that  first  opened  up  to  htm  the  way  to  fortune.  His 
clever  but  absurdly  panegyrical  poem  on  the  death  of  Charits  IL 
secured  for  him  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  DorMt,  who  invited  him 
to  town  and  introduced  him  to  the  principal  wits  of  the  time; 
and  in  1687  his  joint  authorship  with  Prior  of  the  Hind  and 
PasOher  trettsKTStd  to  the  Story  of  tht  Country  Mouse  Mid  tko 
City  Mousoy  a  parody  of  Dryden'a  political  poem,  not  only 
increased  his  literaiy  reputation  but  directly  helped  him  to 
political  influence.' 
In  1689,  through  the  patronage  of  theearl  of  Dorset,  he  entered 


parliament'  as  member  for  Maldm,  and  sat  in  the  conveatlon 
which  resolved  that  WiDiam  and  Mary  should  be  dcdared  kug 
and  queen  of  Eo^and.    About  this  time  ht  married  the  countesf* 
dowager  of  Manchester,  and  it  would  appear,  according  to 
Johnson,  that  it  was  still  his  intention  to  take  orders;  but  alxti 
the  coronation  he  purchased  a  clerkship  to  the  council.   Oa 
being  intrx>duced  by  Earl  Dorset  to  King  William,  after  the 
publication  of  his  poetical. £^'5l/«  occasioned  by  his  Majesty's 
Victory  in  Ireland ^  he  was  ordered  to  receive  an  immediste 
pennon  of  £500  per  annum,  until  an  opportunity  should  present 
itself  of  **  making  a  man  of  him.''    In  1691  he  was  dxsen 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Lords  in  regard  to  the  bill  foe 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason;  and  he  displayed  iq 
these  conferences  such  tact  and  debating  power  that  he  ^"U 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the^reasury  and  called  to  tin 
privy  counciL    But  his  success  as  a  politician  wai  less  due  to 
his  oratorical  gifts  than  to  his  skill  in  finance,  and  in  this  respect 
he  soon  began  to  manifest  such  brilliant  talents  as  completely 
eclipsed  the  painstaking  abilities  of  Godolphin.    Indeed  it  nay 
be  affirmed  that  no  other  statesman  has  initiated  schemes  which 
havt  left  a  more  permanent  mark  on  the  financial  htsloty  of 
England.    Although  perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  Enj^ad 
should  sooner  or  later  adopt  the  continental  custom  of  lightening 
the  annual  taxation  in  times  of  war  by  contraaing  a  natk>oal 
debt,  the  actual  introduction  of  the  expedient  was  due  16 
Montague,  who  on  the  15th  of  December  1692  proposed  to  raise 
a  million  of  money  by  way  of  loan.    Previous  to  this  theScotsman 
William  Paterson  (q.v.)  had  submitted  to  the  govcmmenl  his 
plan  of  a  national  bank,  and  when  in  the  spring  of  1694  the 
prolonged  contest  with  France  had  rendered  another  Urge 
loan  absolutely  necessary,  Montague  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
incoiporation  of  the  Bank  of  England.    Tht  bill  after  some 
opposition  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  May,  and  immediately 
after  the  prorogation  of  parliament  Montague  was  rewarded  by 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer.    In  1695  be-  was  trium* 
phantly  returned  for  the  borough  of  Westminster  to  the  new 
parliament,  and  succeeded  in  passing  his  celebrated  measure 
to  remedy  the  depreciation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  currency 
bn  account  of  dishonest  manipulations.    To  provide  lor  the 
expense  of  recoinage,  Montague,  instead  of  reviving  the  old  tu 
of  hearth  money,  introduced  the  window  tax,  and  the  difVicuUies 
caused  by  the  temporary  absence  of  a  metallic  currency  were 
avoided  by  the  issue  for  the  first  time  of  exchequer  bills.    His 
other  expedients  for  meeting  the  emcrgendes  of  the  financial 
crisis  were  equally  successful,  and  the  rapid  restoration  of  public 
credit  secured  him  a  conwianding  influence  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  at  the  board  of  the  treasury;  but  although 
Goddphin  resigned  oflioe  in  October  1696,  the  king  hesitated 
for  some  time  between  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox  as  bb 
successor,  and  it  was  not  till  1697  that  the  former  was  appointed 
first  lord.    In  1697  he  was  accused  by  Charles  Duncombe,  and 
in  1698  by  a  CoL  Granville,  of  fraud,  but  both  charges  broke 
down,  and  Duncombe  was  shown  to  have  been  guilty  of  extreme 
dishonesty  himself.    In  1698  and  1699  be  acted  as  one  of  the 
council  of  regency  during  the  king's  absence  from  England. 
With  the  accumulation  of  his  political  successes  his  vanity  and 
arrogance  became,  however,  so  offensive  that  latterly  they 
utterly  lost  him  the  influence  he  had  acquired  by  bis  adminis- 
trative ^ility  and  his  masterly  irioquence;  and  when  his  power 
began  lo  be  on  the  wane  he  set  the  seal  to  bis  political  ovcithrew 
by  conferring  the  lucrative  sinecure  office  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  on  his  brother  in  trust  for  himself  should  be  be 
compdkd  to  retire  from  power.    This  action  earned  him  tltt 
offensive  nickname  of  "  Filcher,"  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
in  attempting  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  to  submit 
to  constant  mortifications,  often  verging  on  personal  insults. 
After  the  return  of  the  king  in  1699  he  resigned  his  offices  in  the 
government  and  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  auditorship. 

On  the  accession  of  the  T<»ies  to  power  he  was  removed  is 
i7or  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hotifax.  In  (he 
same  year  he  was  impeached  for  ma)pracUccs  aloof  with  Loei 
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Somen  and  ifie  Mils  of  Portlatid  tixi  Oxford,  but  all  Uiechafges 
were  dismissed  by  the  Lords;  and  in  1703  a  second  attempt 
to  impeach  him  was  still  more  unsuccessful.  He  continued  out  of 
office  during  the  leign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  In  1706  lie  was  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  union  with  Scotland; 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  favour  of  the 
house  of  Hanov»;r.  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  dector's 
court  to  convty  the  insignia  of  order  of  the  garter  to  George  I. 
On  the  death  of  Anne  (17 14)  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council 
of  regency  untU  the  arrival  of  the  king  from  Hanover;  and  after 
the  coronation  he  received  the  oflSce  of  first  lord  <A  the  tieasmy 
in  the  new  ministry,  being  at  the  same  time  created  carl  of 
Halifax  and  Viscount  Sunbury.  He  died  on  the  t^th  of  May  1715 
and  left  no  issue.  He  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Albemarie 
family  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  nephew  George  (d.  1739) 
succeeded  to  the  barony,  and  was  created  Viscount  Sunbury 
and  earl  of  Halifax  in  1715. 

Montague's  association  with  Prior  in  the  travesty  of  Dryden's 
Hind  and  Panlker  has  no  doubt  largely  aided  in  preserving  his 
fiterary  reputation;  but  he  is  perhaps  indebted  for  it  chiefly 
to  his  subsequent  influential  position  and  to  the  fulsome  flattery 
of  the  men  of  letters  who  enjoyed  bis  friendship,  and  who,  in 
return  for  his  liberal  donations  and  the  splendid  banqueting 
which  they  occasionally  enjoyed  at  his  viUa  on  the  Thames, 
"fed  him,"  as  Pope  says,  '*all  day  long  with  dedications." 
Swift  says  he  gave  them  nothing  but  "  good  words,  and  good 
dinners."  That,  however,  his  beneficence  to  needy  talent,  if 
sometimes  attributable  to  an  itching  ear  for  adulation,  was  at 
others  prompted  by  a  sincere  appredation  of  inlellectua]  merit, 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  manner  in  which  he  procured  from 
Godolphin  a  commissionership  for  Addison,  and  also  by  hia 
life-long  intimacy  with  Newton«  for  whom  he  obtained  the 
mastership  of  the  mint.  ^  The  small  fragments  of  poetry  which 
be  left  behind  him,  and  which  were  almost  solely  the  composition 
of  his  early  years,  display  a  certain  faciUty  and  vigour  of  diction, 
but  their  thought  and  fancy  are  never  more  than  commonplace, 
and  not  unfrequently  In  striving  to  be  eloquent  and  impressive 
he  is  only  grotesquely  and  extravagantly  absurd.  In  adminis- 
trative  talent  he  was  the  superior  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  only  rival  in.  parliamentary  eloquence  was  Somers; 
but  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  measures  was  superior 
to  his  tact  in  deah'ng  with  men,  and  the  effect  of  his  brilliant 
fin^ndal  successes  on  his  reputation  was  gradually  almost 
nullified  by  the  affected  arrogance  of  his  manner  and  by  the 
eccentricities  of  his  sensitive  vam'ty.  So  eager  latterly  was  his 
tbirst  for  fame  and  power  that  perhaps  Marlborough  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  said  that  "  he  had  no  other  principle  but 
his  ambition,  so  that  he  would  put  all  in  distraction  rather  than 
not  gain  his  point." 

Amon^  the  numerous  notices  of  Halifax  by  contemporaries  may 
be  mentioned  the  eulogistic  reference  which  concluacs  ASdiwn  • 
account  of  the  ''greatest  of  Engliah  poets";  the  dedications  by 
Steel  to  the  ateoad  volume  of  the  Spectator  and  to  the  fourth  of  the 
Tls/lrr:  Pope's  laudatory  mention  of  him  in  the  epilogue  to  his 
Satires  ana  in  the  preface  to  the  Iliad,  and  his  portrait  of  him  as 
"  Full-blown  Bufo  in  the  EpistU  to  Arbuthnot.  Various  alhisions 
to  him  are  to  be  found  in  Swift's  works  and  in  Marlborough 's  Letters, 
Sec  also  Bamef's  History  of  his  Own  Timei^  The  Parliamentary 
History;  Howell's  State  Trialsi  Johnson's  Laies  of  the  Poets',  and 
Macaulay's  History  0/  England.  His  IfisceUaneotis  Worhs  were 
published  at  London  in  1704;  his  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Works  in 
171S:  and  his  Poetical  Works,  to  which  also  his  "  Life  "  is  attached, 
ft*  1 7 16.  His  poems  were  reprinted  in  the  9th  volume  of  Johnioo*s 
Bm^isk  Poets. 

HAUFAX,  GEORGE  MONTAGU  DUNK,  2KD  Earl  or  (1716- 
z  771),  son  of  George  Montagu,  ist  earl  of  Halifax  (of  the  second 
creation),  was  bom  on  the  sth  or  6th  of  October  1716,  becoming 
earl  of  Halifax  on  his  father's  death  in  1739.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  married  in  1741  to 
Anne  Richards  (d.  1753),  a  bdy  who  had  inherited  a  great 
fortune  from  Sir  Thomas  Dunk,  whose  name  was  taken  by 
HaUfax.  After  having  been  an  official  in  the  household  of 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  the  earl  was  made  roaster  of  the  buck- 
bounds,  and  in  1748  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


While  filling  this  position  he  helped  to  found  Halifax,  the  capital 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  named  after  him,  and  in  several 
ways  he  rendered  good  service  to  trade,  especially  with  North 
America.  About  this  time  he  sought  to  became  a  secretary  of 
state,  but  in  vain,  although  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cabinet 
in  1757.  In  March  1761  Halifax  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  during  pact  of  the  time  which  be  held  this  office 
he  was  also  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  became  secretary 
of  state  for  the  northern  deportment  under  the  earl  of  Bute  in 
October  1762,  retaining  this  post  under  George  Grenville  and 
being  one  of  the  three  ministeis  to  whom  George  III.  entrusted 
the  direction  of  affairs.  He  signed  the  general  warrant  under 
which  Wilkes  waa  arrested  in  1763,  for  which  action  he  was 
mnlcted  in  damages  by  the  courts  of  law  in  1769,  and  he  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  the  name  of  the  king's 
mother,  Augusta,  princess  of  Wales,  from  the  It^^ency  Bill  of 
1765.  With  his  colleagues  the  eari  left  Office  in  Ji4y  1765, 
returning  to  the  calnnet  as  lord  privy  seal  under  his  nephew. 
Lord  North,  in  January  1770.  He  had  just  been  transferred  to 
his  former  position  of  secretary  of  state  when  he  died  on  the  Sth 
of  June  1771.  Halifax,  who  was  k>rd-lieutcnant  of  Northamp- 
tonshire and  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army»  showed  some 
disinterestedness  in  money  matters,  but  was  very  extravagant. 
He  left  no  childxen,  and  his  titles  became  extinct  on  his  death 
Horace  Waipole  speaks  slightingly  of  the  earl,  and  says  he  and 
his  mistress,  Mary  Anne  Faulkner, "  had  sold  every  employment 
in  his  gift." 

See  the  Memoirs  of  his  secretary.  Richard  ComberUind  (1807). 

HAUFAZ,  0B0R6B  SAVILE,  isT  Marquess  op  (1633-1695), 
English  statesman  and  writer,  great-grandson  of  Sir  George 
Savile  of  Lupset  and  Tbomhill  In  Yorkshire  (created  baronet 
in  161 1),  W4S  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Savile,  3rd  baronet, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  war  in  the  royalist  cause 
and  who  died  in  1644,  and  of  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry.  He  was  thus  nephew  of  Sir  William  Coventry, 
who  is  said  to  have  influenced  his  political  opinions,  and  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  afterwards  his  most  bitter  opponent,  and 
great-nephew  of  the  earl  of  Strafford;  by  his  marriage  with 
the  Lady  Dorothy  Spencer,  he  was  brother-in-law  to  Lord 
Sunderland.  He  entered  pubUc  life  with  all  the  advantages  of 
Uneage,  political  connexions,  great  wealth  and  estates,  and 
uncommon  abih'ties.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Convention 
parliament  for  Pontefract  in  x66o,  and  this  was  his  only  appear- 
ance in  the  Lower  House.  A  peerage  was  sought  for  him  by  the 
duke  of  York  in  1665,  but  was  successfullyopposed  by  Clarendon, 
on  the  ground  of  his  "  ill-reputation  amongst  men  of  piety  and 
reJigion,"  the  real  motives  of  the  chanccUor's  hostfle  attitude 
being  probably  Savile's  connexion  with  Buckingham  and 
Coventry.  The  honours  were,  however,  only  deferred  for  a  short 
time  and  were  obtained  after  the  fall  of  Qarendon  on  the  31st 
of  December  1667,*  when  Savile  was  created  Baron  Savile  of 
Eland  and  Viscount  Halifax. 

He  supported  xealously  the  anti-French  policy  formulated  in 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  Jantiary  x668.  He  was  at  this  time  in 
favour  at  court,  was  created  a  privy  councillor  in  1672,  and, 
while  Ignorant  of  the  disgraceful  secret  clauses  in  the  treaty  of 
Dover,  was  chosen  envoy  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Dutch  at  Utrecht.  His  mission  was  still  further 
deprived  of  importance  by  Arlington  and  Buckingham,  who 
were  in  the  king's  counsels,  and  who  anticipated  his  arrival  and 
took  the  negotiations  out  of  his  hands;  and  though  he  signed 
the  compact,  he  had  no  share  in  the  harsh  terms  imposed  upon 
the  Dutch,  and  henceforth  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
policy  of  subservience  to  French  interests  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  passing  through  parliament  the 
great  Test  Act  of  1673*  and  forfeited  in  consequence  his  friend- 
ship with  James.    In  1674  he  brought  forward  a  motioii  for 

*  CoL  State  Papetts,  Dom.  (Nov.  1667'Sep.  1668).  p.  Ip6. 

*  Lords*  Jounuds.  12,  p.  567;  Saoile  Correspondence,  ed.  by  W.  D. 
Cooper,  p.  136:  *•  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  in  Life  of  Sir  C.  Satik, 
b)c  H.  C.  Foxcroft,>iL  316. 
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disarniing  "popish  recusftnts,"  and  supported  one  by  Lord 
Carlisle  for  restricting  the  marziages  in  the  royal  family  to 
Protestants;  but  he  opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Danby 
(see  Leeds,  ist  Duke  op)  in  1675,  which  imposed  a  test  oath 
on  officials  and  members  of  parliament,  speaking  "  with  that 
quickness,  learning  and  elegance  that  are  inseparable  from  all 
his  discourses,"  and  ridiculing  the  multiplication  of  oaths,  since 
"  no  man  would  ever  Atep  with  open  doors . . .  shoidd  all 
the  town  be  sworn  not  to  rob."  He  was  now  on  bad  terms  with 
Danby,  and  a  witty  sally  at  that  minister's  c]q)ense  caused  his 
disnussal  from  the  councfl  in  January  1676.  In  1678  he  toc^ 
an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  "Popish  Plot,"  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  given  excessive  credence,  but  opposed 
the  bill  which  was  passed  on  the  30th  of  October  1676,  to  exclude 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  1679,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Danby,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  newly  constituted  privy  coundl.  \l^th  Charles, 
who  had  at  first "  kicked  at  his  appointment,"  he  quickly  became 
a. favourite,  his  lively  and  "libertine"  (t.e.*  free  orscq>tical) 
conversation  being  named  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  his  chief  attrac- 
tion for  the  king.  His  dislike  of  the  duke  of  York  and  of  the 
Romanist  tendencies  of  the  court  did  not  induce  him  to  support 
the  rash  attempt  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  substitute  the  illegiti- 
mate duke  <rf  Monmouth  for  James  in  the  succession.  He  feued 
Shaftesbury's  ascendancy  in  the  national  councils  and  foresaw 
nothing  but  civil  war  and  confusion  as  a  result  of  his  scheme. 
He  dcdared  against  the  exclusion  of  James,  was  made  an  earl 
in  1679,  and- was  one  of 'the  "  Triumvirate  "  which  now  directed 
public  affairs.  He  assisted  in  passing  into  law  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Bill.  According  to  Sir.  W.  Temple  he  showed  great 
severity  in  putting  into  force  the  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  this  statement  is  considered  a  misrepresentation.^ 
In  1680  he  voted  against  the  execution  of  Lord  Stafford. 

Meanwhile  (1679)  his  whole  policy  had  been  successfully 
directed  towards  uniting  all  parties  with  the  object  of  frustrating 
Shaftesbury's  plans.  Communications  were  opened  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  illness  of  the  king  was  made  the 
occasion  for  summoning  James  from  Brussels.  Monmouth  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  Holland,  and  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  Halifax  was  so  far  successful,  James 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  influence  at  the 
court.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  hbretirement  toScotland 
was  at  last  effected;  the  ministers  lost  the  con^dence  and 
support  of  the  "  country  party,"  and  Halifax,  fatigued  and  ill, 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  retired  to  Rufford  Abbey,  the  country 
home  of  the  Saviles  since  the  destruction  of  Thomhill  Hall  in 
1648,  and  for  some  time  took  little  part  in  affairs.  He  returned  in 
September  x68o  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Exclusion  Biil  in  the  Lords.  The  debate  which  followed,  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  whole  annals  of  parliament,  became  a 
duel  of  oratory  between  Halifax  and  his  uncle  Shaftesbury,  the 
finest  two  speakers  of  the  day,  watched  by  the  Lords,  the 
Commons  at  the  bar,  and  the  king,  who  was  presenL  It  lasted 
seven  hours.  Halifax  qioke  sixteen  times,  and  at  last,  regardless 
of  the  menaces  of  the  more  violent  supporters  of  the  bill,  who 
closed  round  him,  vanquished  his  opponent.  The  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  33  was  attributed  by  all  parties  entirely 
to  the  eloquence  oif  Halifax.  His  conduct  transformed  the 
allegiance  to  him  of  the  Whigs  into  bitter  hostility,  the  Commons 
immediately  petitioning  the  king  to  remove  him  from  his  councils 
for  ever,  while  any  favour  which  he  might  have  regained  with 
James  was  forfeited  by  his  subsequent  approval  of  the  regenc^ 
scheme. 

He  retired  to  Rufford  again  in  January  x68x,  but  was  present 
at  the 'Oxford  parliament,  and  in  May  returned  suddenly  to 
public  life  and  held  for  a  year  the  chief  control  of  affairs.  The 
arrest  of  Shaftesbury  on  the  2nd  of  July  was  attributed  to  his 
influence,  but  in  general,  during  the  period  of  Tory  reaction, 
be  seems  to  have  urged  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  moderaUon 
upon  the  king.  He  opposed  James's  return  from  Scotland  and, 
about  this  time  (Sept.),  made  a  characteristic  but  futile  attempt 

■  Foiccroft  L  iGo,  where  Hallam  is  quoted  to  this  effect. 


to  persuade  the  duke  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  thus  to  end  all  difficulties.  He  renewed  lelaiioos 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  in  July  paid  a  .visit  to  EngUnd 
to  seek  support  against  the  French  designs  upon.  Luxemburg. 
The  influence  of  Halifax  procured  for.  the  Dutch  a  formal 
assurance  from  Charles  of  his  support;  but  the  king  informed 
the  French  ambassador  that  he  had  no  intention  of  fulfililDg 
his  engagements,  and  made  another  secret  treaty  with  Louis. 
Halifax  opposed  in  1682  James's  vindictive  prosecuUon  of  the 
eari  of  Argyll,  arousing  further  hostility  in  the  duke,  while  the 
same  year  he  was  challenged  to  a  duel  by  Monmouth,  who 
attributed  to  him  his  disgrace. 

His  short  tenure  of  power  ended  with  the  return,  <rf  James  in 
May.    Outwardly  he  still  retained  the  king's  favour  and  was 
advanced  to  a  marquisate  (Aug.  27)  and  to  the  ot&ot  of 
lord  privy  seal  (Oct   25).  .  Being  still  a  member  of  the 
administration  he  must  share  responsibility  for  the  attack  now 
made  upon  the  municipal  franchises,  a  violation  of  the  whole 
system  of  representative  government,  especially  as  the  new 
charters  passed  his  office.    In  January  1684  he  was  (me  of  the 
commissioners  "  who  supervise  all  things,  concerning  the  dty 
and  have  turned  out  those  persons  who  are  whiggishly  inclined  " 
(N.  Luttrell's  Diary,  i.  295).    He  made  honourable  but  vain 
endeavours  to  save  Algernon  Sidney  and  Lord  Russell.    "  My 
Lord  Halifax,"  declared  Tillotson  in  his  evidence  before  the 
later  inquiry,  "  showed  a  very  compassionate  concern  for  my 
Lord  Russell  and  all  the  readiness  to  serve  them  that  could  bt 
wished."*    The  Rye-House  Plot,  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
implicate  them,  was  a  disastrous  blow  to  his  policy,  and  in 
order  to  counteract  its  consequences  he  entered  into,  somewhat 
perilous  negotiations  with   Monmouth,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  his  reconciliation  with  the  king.      On  the  x  2th  of  February 
1684,  he  procured  the  release  of  his  old  antagonist,  Lord  Danby. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  influence  at  the  court  revived.    Charles 
was  no  longer  in  receipt  of  bis  French  pension  and  was  beginning 
to  tire  of  James  and  Rochester.    The  latter,  instead  ol  becoming 
lord  treasurer,  was,  according  to  the  epigram  of  Halifax  which 
has  become  proverbial,  "  kicked  upstairs,"  to  the  ofiSce  of  lord 
president  of  the  council.    Halifax  now  worked   to  establish 
intimate  relations  between  Charles  and  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  recusancy  laws.  .  In  a  debate  io 
the  cabinet  of  November  X684,  on  the  question  of  the  grant  o( 
a  fresh  constitution  to  the  New  Englaikd  colonies,  be  urged  with 
great  warmth  "  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  same  laws  which  are  in  force  in  England  should  also  be 
established  in  a  country  inhabited  by  Enj^ishmen  and  that  an 
absolute  govenunent  is  neither  so  happy  nor  so  safe  as  that 
which  is  tempered  by  laws  and  which  sets  bounds  to  the  authority 
of  the  prince,"  and  declared  that  he  could  not "  live  under  a  king 
who  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  take,  whenever  be  thougbl 
proper,  the  money  he  has  in  his  pocket."    Tbe  opinions  thus 
expressed  were  opposed  by  all  the  other  ministers  and  highly 
censured  by  Louis  XIV.,  James  and  Judge  Jeffreys. 

At  the  accession  of  James  he  was  imniediatdy  deprived  of  aB 
power  and  relegated  to  the  presidency  of  the  coundL  He  showed 
no  compliance,  like  other  Lords,  with  James's  Roman  Catholic 
preferences.  He  was  opposed  to  the  parliament&ry  gnat  to  the 
king  of  a  revenue  for  life;  he  promoted  the  treaty  ct  alKance 
with  the  Dutch  in  August  1685;  he  expo^ulated  with  the  king 
on  the  subject  of  the  illegal  commissions  in  the  army  given  to 
Roman  Catholics;  and  finally,  00  his  firm  rdfusal  to  support  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts,  he  was  dtsmisscd, 
and  his  luune  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  pdvy  cousdl 
(Oct.  1685).  He  corresponded  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
conferred  with  Dykveldt,  the  latter's  envoy,  but  held  aloof 
from  plans  which  aimed  at  the  prince's  personal  interference  is 
English  affairs.  In  X687  he  published  the  famous  LetUr  tc  t 
DissaUer,  in  which  he  warns  the  Nonconformists  against  being 
b^uiled  by  the  "  Indulgence  "  into  jouiing  the  court  party, 
sets  in  a  dear  light  the  fatal  results  of  such  a  step,  and  reminds 
them  that  under  their  next  sovereign  their  grievances  would  ia 

•  SisL  MSS.  Cffmm.  House  of  Lords  USS.  X689-1690,  p.  287. 
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aU  pvQbabOity  be  satided  by  tbe  law.  Tbe  tnct,  wlikfa  bas 
nceived  genoral  and  unqualified  admiration,  must  be  classed 
amongst  the  ttw  known  writings  which  have  actually  and 
immediately  altefed  the  coune  of  histo^.  Copka  to  the  number 
of  lOyooo  weredrculatedthiough  the  kingdom,  and  agreal  party 
was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  remaining  faithful  to  the  national 
traditions  and  liberties.  He  took  the  popular  side  on  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  the  bishops  in  June  1688,  visited  them  in  the 
Tower,  and  led  the  cheeis  with  which  the  verdict  of  "  not  guilty  " 
was  received  in  court;  but  the  same  month  he  regained  fiom 
signing  the  invitation  to  WilUam»  and  puUidy  repudiated  any 
shave  in  the  prince's  plans.  On  the  oontraiy  he  attended  the 
court  and  refused  any  credence  to  the  report  that  the  prince  bom 
10  James  was  supposititious.  After  the  landing  of  William  he 
was  present  at  the  council  called  by  James  on  the  37th  of 
November.  He  urged  the  king  to  grant  large  concessions,  but 
his  speech,  in  oontrsst  to  the  harsh  and  overbearing  attitude 
ol  the  Hydes,  wtss  "  the  most  tender  and  obliging  .  •  .  that 
ever  was  heard."  He  accepted  the  mission  with  Nottingham 
and  Godolphin  to  treat  with  William  at  Hungezfrnd,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  moderate  terms  from  the  prince.  The 
negotiations,  however,  were  abortive,  for  James  had  from  the 
first  resolved  on  flight.  In  the  crisis  which  ensued,  when  the 
country  was  left  without  a  government,  Halifax  took  the  lead. 
He  praidcd  over  the  council  of  Lords  which  assembled  and  took 
immediate  measures  to  maintain  public  order.  On  the  return 
of  James  to  London  on  the  x6th  of  November,  after  his  capture 
at  Favenham,  Halifax  repaired  to  William's  camp  and  henco' 
forth  attached  himself  unremittin^y  to  his  cause.  On  the 
rTth  he  carried  with  Loids  Delamere  and  Shrewsbuiy  a  message 
from  Wniiam  to  the  king  advising  his  departure  from  London, 
and,  after  the  king's  seoMid  flight,  directed  the  proceedizigs  oi 
the  executive.  On  the  meeting  of  the  convention  on  the  isnd 
of  Janusry  1689,  he  was  fonnally  elected  speaker  of  the  House 
id  Lords.  He  voted  against  the  motion  for  a  regency  O^i. 
so),  which  was  only  defeated  by  two  votes.  The  moderate 
and  comprehensive  character  of  the  settlement  at  the  revolution 
plainiy  sliows  his  guiding  hand,  and  it  was  finally  through  his 
persuasion  that  the  Lords  yiekled  to  the  Commons  and  agreed 
to  the  compromise  whereby  William  and  Mary  were  declared 
joint  sovereigns.  On  the  13th  of  February  in  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall,  he  tendered  the  crown  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  and  conducted  the  proclamation  of  their  accession 
in  the  dty. ' 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  rdgn  he  had  considerable  influence, 
was  made  lord  privy  seal,  while  Danby  his  rival  wss  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  con> 
trolled  the  appointments  to  the  new  cabinet  which  were  made  on 
a  "  trimming  "  w  comprehensive  basis.  His  views  on  religious 
toleration  were  ssmde  as  those  of  the  new  king.  Hechampiooed 
the  claims  of  the  NoocooformisU  as  against  the  high  or  rigid 
Church  party,  and  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  miscarriage 
of  the  Comprehension  Bill  He  thoroughly  approved  also  at 
first  of  William's  foreign  policy;  but,  having  excited  the  hostility 
id  both  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  he  now  became  exposed  to 
a  series  of  attacks  in  parliament  which  finally  drove  him  from 
power.  He  was  severely  censured,  as  it  seems  quite  unjustly, 
for  the  disorder  in  Irehmd,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach 
him  for  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  sentences  on  tbe  Whig 
leaders.  The  inquiry  resulted  in  his  favour;  but  notwithstand' 
ing,  and  in  spfu  of  the  king's  continued  support,  he  determined 
to  retire.  He  had  already  resigned  the  speakership  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  he  now  (Feb.  8,  1690)  quitted  his  place  in 
the  cabiiiet.  He  still  nominally  retained  his  seat  in  the  privy 
coundl,  but  in  parliament  he  became  a  bitter  critic  of  the 
ndministratkHi;  and  the  rtvahy  of  Halifax  (the  Black  Marquess) 
with  Danby,  now  marquess  of  Carmarthen  (tbe  White  Marquess) 
threw  the  former  at  this  time  into  determined  opposition.  He 
disapproved  of  William's  total  absorption  in  European  politics, 
and  his  open  partiality  for  his  countrymen.  In  January  1691 
Halifax  had  an  interview  with  Henry  Bulkdey,  the  Jacobite 
agent,  and  is  said  to  have  promised  "  to  do  everything  that  lay 


in  his  power  to  serve  the  king.**  This  was  probably  merely 
a  measure  of  precaution,  for  he  had  no  serious  Jacolxte  leanings. 
He  entered  bail  for  Lord  Marlborough,  accused  wrongfully  of 
complicity  in  a  Jacobite  jJot  in  May  1692,  and  in  June,  during 
the  absence  of  the  king  from  England,  his  name  was  struck  of 
the  privy  coundL 

He  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Triennial  Bill  (Jan.  12, 1693)  which 
passed  the  legislature  but  was  vetoed  by  William,  suggested 
a  proviso  in  the  Licensing  Act,  which  restricted  its  operation 
to  anonymous  works,  approved  the  Place  Bill  (1694),  but 
opposed,  probably  on  account  of  the  large  sums  he  had  engaged 
in  the  traffic  of  annuities,  the  establishment  of«the  bank  of 
England  in  1694.  Early  in  1695  he  delivered  a  strong  attack 
on  the  administration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  after  a  short 
illness  arising  from  a  neglected  complaint,  he  died  00  the  5th  of 
April  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  buried  in  Henry  VII. 's 
cbapd  In  Westminster  Abbey. 

"Die  influence  of  Halifax,  both  as  orator  and  as  writer,  on 
the  public  opinion  of  his  day  was  probably  unrivalled.  His  in- 
tellcctual  powen,  his  high  characteiv  his  urbanity,  vivacity  and 
satirical  humour  made  a  great  impressi<»  on  his  contemporaries, 
and  many  of  his  witty  sayings  have  been  recorded.  But  the 
superiority  of  his  statesmanship  could  not  be  aj^reciated  till 
later  times.  Maintaining  thrcMighout  his  career  a  comfdeie 
detachment  from  party,  he  never  acted  pennanently  or  con- 
tinuously with  either  of  the  two  great  laaions,  and  exasperated 
both  in  turn  by  deserting  their  cause  at  the  moment  when  their 
hopes  seemed  on  the  point  of  reaUzation.  To  them  he  q>p6sred 
w«Ui,  inconstant,  untrustworthy.  They  could  not  see  what  to 
us  now  is  plain  uid  dear,  that  Halifax  was  as  consistent  in  his 
prindples  as  the  most  rabid  Whig  or  Tory.  But  the  prindple 
which  chiefly  influenced  his  politiol  action,  that  of  compromise, 
differed  essentially  from  those  of  both  parties,  and  his  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  Whigs  or  Tories  was  thus  by  necessity  con- 
tinually changing.  Measures,  too,  which  in  certain  drcumstancci 
appeared  to  him  advisable,  when  the  political  scene  had  changed 
became  unwiac  or  dangerous.  Thus  the  r^ncy  scheme,  which 
Halifax  had  supported  while  Charles  still  rdgned,  was  opposed 
by  him  with  perfect  consistency  at  the  revdution.  He  readily 
accepted  for  himself  the  character  of  a  "  trimmer,"  desiring,  he 
said,  to  keep  the  boat  steady,  while  others  attempted  to  wdgh 
it  down  perilously  on  one  side  or  the  other;  and  he  condoded 
his  tract  with  these  assertions:  **  that  our  dhnate  is  a  Trinuner 
bttween  that  part  of  the  world  where  men  are  roasted  and  the 
other  Where  they  are  frozen;  that  our  Church  is  a  Trimmer 
between  the  frenxy  of  fanatic  visions  and  the  lethaxgic  ignorance 
of  P<^h  dreams,  that  our  laws  are  Trimmers  between  the 
excesses  of  unbounded  power  and  the  extravagance  of  liberty 
not  enough  restrained;  that  true  virtue  hath  ever  been  thought 
a  Trimmer,  and  to  have  its  dwdling  in  the  middle  between  two 
extremes;  thu  even  God  Almighty  Himself  is  divided  between 
His  two  great  attributes,  His  Meny  and  His  Justice.  In  such 
company,  our  Trimmer  is  not  ashamed  <rf  his  name.  .  .  ."^ 

His  powerful  mind  enabled  him  to  regard  the  various  political 
problems  of  his  time  from  a  bright  and  from  a  point  of  view 
similar  to  that  from  which  distance  from  the  events  enables  ua 
to  consider  them  at  the  present  day;  and  the  superiority  of  his 
vision  appears  sufficiently  from  tbe  fact  that  his  <^Mnions  and 
judgments  on  tbe  political  questions  of  his  time  are  those  which 
for  the  most  part  have  ultimatdy  triumphed  and  found  general 
acceptance.  His  attitude  of  mind  was  curiously  modern.* 
Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  he  thinks,  should  be  taught  to 
all  and  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  His  opinions  again  on  the 
constitutional  relations  of  the  cokmies  to  the  mother  countiy, 
already  dted,  were  completdy  opposed  to  those  of  his  own 
period.  For  that  view  of  his  character  which  while  allowing  him 
the  merit  of  a  brilliant  political  theorist  denies  him  the  qualities 
of  a  man  of  acrion  and  of  a  practical  politician,  there  "i*  no  solid 
basis.  The  truth  is  that  while  his  political  ideas  are  founded 
upon  great  moral  or  philosophical  generalizations,  often  vividly 

I  ChamOn  tf  a  Trimmer,  eoodumoa. 
*  Saviliaaa  quoted  by  Foxcroft  L  115. 
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recalling  and  sometimes  anticipating  the  broad  conceptions  of 
Burke,  they  are  at  the  same  time  imbued  with  precisely  those 
practical  qualities  which  have  ever  been  characteristic  of  English 
itatesmenship,  and  were  always  capable  of  application  to  actual 
conditions.  He  was  no  star-gazing  philosopher,  with  thoughts 
superior  to  the  contemplation  of  mundane  affairs.  He  had  no 
taste  for  abstract  political  dogma.  He  seems  to  venture  no 
further  than  to  think  that  "men  should  live  in  some  competent 
state  of  freedom,"  and  that  the  limited  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  government  was  the  best  adapted  for  his  country. 
"  Circumstances,"  he  writes  in  the  Rffugk  Draft  of  a  New  Model 
al  Sta^  "  millt  come  in  and  are  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  matter 
of  which  we  are  to  judge;  positive  decisions  are  always  dangerous, 
more  espedally  in  politics."  Nor  was  he  the  mere  literary 
student  buried  in  books  and  in  contemplative  ease.  He  had 
none  of  the  "  indecisiveness  which  commonly  renders  literary 
men  of  no  use  in  the  world  "  (Sir  John  Dalrymple).  The  incidents 
of  his  career  show  that  there  was  no  backwardness  or  hesitation 
in  acting  when  occasion  re<|uired.  The  constant  tendency  of 
his  mind  towards  antithesis  and  the  bohincing  of  opinions  did 
not  lead  to  paralysis  in  time  of  action.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
responsibility,  nor  show  on  any  occasion  lack  ^f  courage.  At 
various  times  of  crisis  he  proved  himself  a  great  leader.  He 
returned  to  public  life  to  defeat  the  Exclusion  Bill.  At  the 
revolution  it  wais  Halifax  who  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
flung  away  by  James,  and  maintained  public  security.  His 
subsequent  failure  in  collaborating  with  William  is,  it  is  true, 
disappointing.  But  the  cause  was  one  that  has  not  perhaps 
received  sufficient  attention.  Party  government  had  come  to 
the  birth  during  the  struggles  over  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  there 
had  been  unconsciously  Introduced  into  politics  a  novel  element 
of  which  the  nature  and  importance  were  not  understood  or 
suspected.  Halifax  had  consistently  ignored  and  neglected 
party;  and  it  now  had  its  revenge.  Detested  by  the  Whigs  and 
by  the  Tories  alike,  and  defended  by  neither,  the  favour  alone  of 
the  king  and  his  own  transcendent  abilities  proved  insufficient 
to  withstand  the  constant  and  violent  attacks  made  upon  him 
in  parliament,  and  he  yielded  to  the  superior  force.  He  seems 
indeed  himself  to  have  been  at  last  convinced  of  the  necessity 
In  English  political  life  of  party  government,  for  though  in  his 
Cautions  to  electors  he  warns  them  against  men  "  tied  to  a 
party,"  yet  in  his  last  words  he  declares  "  If  there  are  two  parties 
a  man  ought  to  adhere  to  that  which  he  disliked  le^t  though  in 
the  whole  he  doth  not  approve  it;  for  whilst  he  doth  not  list 
himself  in  one  or  the  other  party,  he  is  looked  upon  as  such  a 
straggler  that  he  is  fallen  upon  by  both.  .  .  .  Happy  those  that 
are  convinced  so  as  to  be  of  the  general  opinions"  {PolUical 
Thoughts  and  Reflections  of  Parties). 

The  private  character  of  Lord  Halifax  was  in  harmony  with 
the  greatness  of  his  public  career.  He  was  by  no  means  the 
**  voluptuary  "  described  by  Macaulay.  He  was  on  the  contrary 
free  from  self-indulgence;  bis  manner  of  life  was  decent  and 
frugal ,  and  his  dress  proverbially  simple.  He  was  an  affectionate 
father  and  husband.  "  His  heart,"  says  Burnet  (i.  492-493, 
ed.  1835), "  was  much  set  on  raising  his  family  " — his  last  concern 
even  while  on  his  deathbed  was  the  remarriage  of  his  son 
Lord  Eland  to  perpetuate  his  name;  and  this  is  probably  the 
cause  of  his  acceptance  of  so  many  titles  for  which  he  himself 
affected  a  philosophical  indifference.  He  was  estimable  in  his 
social  rdations  and  habits.  He  showed  throughout  his  career 
an  honourable  independence,  and  was  never  seen  to  worship  the 
rising  sun.  In  a  period  when  even  great  men  stooped  to  accept 
bribes,  Halifax  was  knovm  to  be  incorruptible;  at  a  time  when 
animosities  were  especiaDy  bitter,  he  was  too  great  a  man  to 
harbour  resentments.  "  Not  only  from  policy,"  says  Reresby 
(Mem.  p.  231),  "  (which  teaches  that  we  ought  to  let  no  man 
be  our  enemy  when  we  can  help  it),  but  from  his  disposition  I 
never  saw  any  man  more  ready  to  forgive  than  himself."  Few 
were  insensible  to  his  personal  charm  and  gaiety.  He  excelled 
especially  in  quick  repartee,  in  "exquisite  nonsense,"  and  in 
spontaneous  humour.  When  quite  a  young  man,  just  entering 
upon  ptolitical  life  he  b  described  by  Evelyn  as  "  a  witty  gentle- 


man. If  not  a  little  too  prompt  and  daring."  The  latter  cha> 
racteristic  was  not  moderated  by  time  but  remained  throu^  life. 
He  was  incapable  of  controlling  his  spirit  of  raillery,  from  jesti 
on  Siamese  missionaries  to  sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  the  beir 
to  the  throne  and  ridicule  of  hereditary  monarchy,  and  his 
brilliant  parodoxes,  his  pungent  and  often  profane  epignns 
were  received  by  graver  persons  as  his  real  opinions  and  as 
evidences  of  atheism.  This  latter  charge  he  repudiated,  assuring 
Burnet  that  he  was  "  a  Christian  in  submission,"  but  that  he 
could  not  digest  iron  like  an  ostrich  nor  swallow  «il  that  the 
divines  sought  to  impose  upon  the  world. 

The  speeches  of  Halifax  have  not  been  preserved,  and  his 
political  writings  on  this  account  have  all  the  greater  value. 
The  Character  of  a  Trimmer  (1684  or  i68s)t  the  authorship  of 
which,  long  doubtful,  is  now  established,^  was  fats  moat  ambitious 
production,  written  seemingly  as  advice  to  the  king  and  as  a 
manifesto  of  his  own  opinions.  In  it  he  discusses  the  political 
problems  of  the  time  and  their  solution  on  broad  prindplei 
He  supports  the  Test  Act  and,  while  opposing  the  Indulgcbce, 
is  not  hostile  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Ronua 
Catholics  by  parliament.  Turning  to  foreign  affairs  he  contem* 
plates  with  consternation  the  growing  power  of  France  and  the 
humiliation  of  England,  exclaiming  indignantly  at  the  sight  of 
the  "  Roses  blasted  and  discoloured  while  lilies  ttiumph  and 
grow  insolent  upon  the  comparison."  The  whole  is  a  masteriy 
and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  actual  political  titoation  and 
its  exigencies;  while,  when  be  treats  such  themes  as  liberty, 
or  discusses  the  balance  to  be  maintained  between  freedom  and 
government  in  the  constitution,  he  rises  to  the  political  idealism 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Burke.  The  Character  of  King  Charles  II. 
(printed  1750),  to  be  compared  with  his  earlier  sketch  of  the  king 
in  the  Character  of  a  Trimmer,  is  perhaps  from  the  literary  point 
of  view  the  roost  admirable  of  his  writings.  The  famous  Letter 
to  a  Dissenter  (1687)  was  thought  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to 
be  unrivalled  as  a  political  pamphlet.  The  Lad/s  Ntm  Yeu^i 
Gift:  or  Advice  to  a  Daughter^  refers  to  his  daughter  Eliiabeth, 
afterwards  wife  of  the  3rd  and  mother  of  the  celebrated  4th  cail 
of  Chesterfield  (1688).  In  The  Anatomy  of  an  B^tthaknt  (1688) 
he  treats  with  keen  wit  and  power  of  analysb  the  proposal  to 
grant  a  "  perpetual  edict  "  in  favour  of  the  EsUbliabed  Churcb 
in  return  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws.  Maxims  0/ 
StaSe  appeared  about  1692.  The  Rjmgh  Draft  of  b  Nem  Moid 
at  Sea  (c.  1694),  though  apparently  only  a  fragment,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  characteristic  of  his  writings.  It  opens 
with  the  question:  ^*What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  in  this  world?' 
There  is  no  other  answer  but  this, '  Look  to  your  moat.'  The 
first  article  of  an  En^shman's  political  creed  must  be  that  be 
bdieveth  in  the  sea."  He  discusses  the  naval  establishment, 
not  from  the  naval  pomt  of  view  alone,  but  from  the  general 
aspect  of  the  constitution  of  which  it  is  a  detail,  and  is  thus  led 
on  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  to  show 
that  it  is  not  an  artificial  structure  but  a  growth  and  product 
of  the  natural  character.  We  may  also  mention  Some  Camtiem 
to  the  electora  of  the  parb'ament  (1694),  and  Political,  Uoral  «W 
Miscellaneous  Thoughts  and  Reftectians  (n.d.),  a  coUectioD  of 
aphorisms  in  the  style  of  the  maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
inferior  In  style— but  greatly  excelling  the  French  author  is 
breadth  of  view  and  in  moderation.  (For  other  writinj^ 
attributed  to  Halifax,  see  Foxcroft,  Life  of  Sir  G,  SooUe,  ii. 
529  sqq.). 

Halifax  was  twice  married,  first  in  1656  to  the  Lady  Dofothy 
Spencer-Daughter  of  the  xst  earl  of  Sunderland  and  of  Dorothy 
Sidney,  "  Sacharissa  "~-who  died  in  1670,  leaving  a  family;  and 
secondly,  in  1672,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  William  Plerr^ioDt 
of  Thoresby,  who  survived  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Chesterfield,  who  seems  to  have  in* 
herited  a  considerable  portion  of  her  father's  Intdlectual  abilities. 
On  the  death  of  his  son  William,  2nd  marquess  of  Halifax,  is 
August  1700  without  male  issue,  the  peerage  became  extinct, 
and  the  baronetcy  passed  to  the  Savilcs  of  Lupset,  the  whole 

« Foxcroft.  n.  273  et  seq..  and  HiH.  MSS.  Comm.  MSS.  of  F.  W. 
Leybomc>Popham,  p.  264. 
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m«te  tbie  ol  tlte  SkTilc  fudly  mdinc  fa  (he  pcnM  ef  Sir  Goinp 
Stvile,  gth  Inronct,  Id  1784.  Henry  Sivik,  Briliib  envoy  ■[ 
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Islind,  thin  forming  Iwn  tntmncta;  the  eutem  puuge  b 

only  employed  by  small  veuds,  Ihovgh  in  1861  the  Coniedeiatc 

cmJKT,  "  TiUabiSKC,"  slipped  thioogh  by  night,  ind  aaprd 

the  nonhem  vessdi  which  were  wilcUng  off  Ihc  WBUm 

ectnncc.    The  popalslion  in  1901  wu4o,gji. 

The  town  wis  origitully  baili  of  wood,  plulered  t»  itiuxscd, 
bat  though  thi*  wooden  bousaUrgetyremln, the  public  buildinp 
■re  of  stone.  Inferior  m  ustutiJ  strength  to  Quebec  iloiie.  Ike 
city  and  it)  ipprouches  have  been  foniAed  till  It  ha*  become 
the  strangest  poiillon  in  Canada,  and  one  ol  theaticngest  In  the 
British  Empire.  Till  iqoIS  it  was  girrlHned  by  British  troops, 
but  in  that  yew,  with  Esquimalt,  on  the  l^nfic  mast,  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Canadian  government,  an  operation  ncinsiiai' 
Ing  a  large  Inerette  ta  the  Canadian  pernmwnt  milil*ry  force. 
At  the  same  time,  the  royal  dockyarf,  (onlaining  a  dry-dock 
Cio  (t,  in  length,  and  the  re^dences  in  conneiion,  were  alia  taken 
over  for  the  •at  of  the  department  of  marine  and  Gthcriei. 
tin  190s  Hallfai  »«J  the  aummer  nation  o(  the  Britlah  North 
American  squadron.  In  that  year.  In  consequence  of  a  mlis- 
tribinion  o(  the  fleet,  the  permanent  North  Ameriesn  sqBadran 
was  withdrawn:  but  Halllii  is  itill  viaited  periodkally  by 


Though,  owing  to  the  growth  of  Sydn 

ey  and  other  outporls. 

no  longer  monopolizes  the  foreign 

radc  of  the  province. 
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Dominion,  lumber  (chiefly  spruce  deals)  and  agricultural  pro- 
duets  (especially  apples)  are  also  eiported  in  large  quanliliei. 
The  chief  Imports  are  manofactutcs  irom  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Sltles.  and  sugar,  molasses,  lum  and  (rait  Irom  the 
West  Indies.  Its  industrial  esiablishmenis  l«lude  foundries, 
sugar  refineries,  manufaciures  of  fumiiuie  and  other  articles  of 
wood,  a  skate  facloiy  and  rope  and  cordage  works,  the  produce 
of  which  are  all  exported.  It  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the 
Intercolonial,  Canadian  l^dfic  and  several  provincial  railways, 
■nd  the  chief  winter  port  of  Canada,  numerous  stcimship  lines 
connecting  it  with  Great  Britain,  Europe,  the  West  Indie*  and 
the  United  Sutes.  The  puMic  ^rdcns,  covering  14  acres,  and 
Point  Pleasant  Park,  left  to  a  great  extenl  in  Its  nalnral  state. 
are  eitremdy  beautiful.  Behind  the  city  Is  an  arm  of  the  sea 
(knownaslheNorth-WestAtml.sm.inlengthandim  in  breadth, 
with  high,  well-wooded  shores,  and  covered  in  summer  with 
caDDCS  and  sailing  craft.     The  edtKalional  instilultom  Indiida 


csUege  Uid  Dalhoiaie  Uoiveiait; . 

mediciDC  and  tdeace.    Eslablisbed  by  charter  u  iBia  ny  me 

earl  of  Dalbouiic.  then  liculenaat  govenwc,  and  leorganiied 

leuning  In  the  maritime  provinces.  Other  promiBect  buildiagt 
■n  Covenment  House,  the  provincial  paiUament  and  library, 
■nd  the  Roman  Catbalic  caihcdial.  Si  Paul's  church  (AngUcin) 
dales  from  ijjo,  and  though  Ht  tiriking  ardnlecturally,  ia 
iDIereating  Iiom  tlte  Enematiil  tihlels  and  th£  grave*  oj  celebrated 
Nova  ScoUan  which  it  coniains.  The  city  b  the  scat  of  ibe 
Anglican  bnbi^  of  Nova  Sootia  and  Prince  £dwaid  bland,  and 
ct  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ualifai. 

Fouoded  in  ijtg  by  the  Hon.  Edward  ComwalUs  ai  a  rivaj 
the  Fiencb  town  oi  Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton,  it  was  named 
after  the  and  eart  of  Hilitu,  president  of  the  board  aS  trade  and 
plaDtatlon*.  In  the  loUowIiig  year  it  superseded  Annapolis  as 
i^ital  of  the  proviace.  lit  piivaieos  played  a  pnuniBant  part 
in  the  war  of  1811-15  wiih  the  United  Stales,  and  during  the 
AmciicaD  Civil  War  it  was  a  favoorile  base  ol  operations  for 
Confederate  blockade-reniieiB.  The  federalioD  ol  the  North 
provincca  in  1S6;  lessened  it*  relative  Impoitance, 
erehanta  have  gradually  adapted  ibeoudve*  to  the 
altered  conditions. 

H&LIPU.  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  boioo^ 
in  the  W«c  Riding  of  Yoikthlre,  England,  194  m.  N.N.W.  (too 
London  and  j  m  S.W.  from  Bradford,  on  the  Great  Nonbem 
■nd  tbc  L.ancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway*.  Pop.  (i(l<}i),  (17.TI4; 
(1901)  I04,gje.  It  lie*  In  a  bare  hilly  district  on  and  above  tba 
email  river  Hebblenear  IU)unclion  with  Ibe  Calder.  Ilaappeu- 
though  a  lew  picloreique  old  houses 


nnain.    The  N 

alley,  giving  «  ,  ,  , 

Ik  town.  The  principal  public  building  la  tbe  town  Dan, 
gmpleted  In  1S63  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Cfauin  Barry;  it  la 
handsome  Palladiin  building  with  a  tower.  01  churches  tbe 
lost  noteworihy  Is  that  of  Si  John  Ihe  Baptist,  the  parish  churck, 
Perpendiculir  bniktlng  with  lofty  western  tower.  Two  earlier 
churches  are  traceable  on  (his  side,  the  tirsl  perhaps  pre-Noraun, 
the  second  ol  the  Early  English  period.  Tbe  old  woodwork  li 
fine,  part  being  Perpendicular,  but  the  greiter  portion  d*tl* 
from  ifiii.  AtlSogls'chnrchwasbuiltinigjq  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  of  wbose  work  It  b  a  good  example,  at  the 
eiperae  of  Mr  Edward  Akroyd.  The  atyle  is  eaily  Decorated, 
and  a  thh  oraaineniatloD  is  carried  out  In  Italian  marble, 
serpentine  and  alabaster.  A  giaceful  tower  and  spire  936  ft. 
high  rise  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  Square  chapel,  erected 
by  the  Congregationslisis  in  1857,  Is  a  striking  cruciform  building 
with  a  tower  and  eUborale  crocheted  spire.  Both  the  central 
library  and  museum  and  the  Akioyd  museum  and  aR  ^llery 

Sir  Francis  Crossley  (1817-1871)  and  the  other  ol  Mr  Edward 
Akroyd.  Among  choriteble  Inslltutions  the  principal  is  the 
handsome  royal  infirmary,  n  Renaissance  building.  The  Heath 
grsmmsr  school  vss  founded  in  1585  under  royal  charter  lor 
inslruclion  in  classical  languages.  It  possesses  close  scholaiships 
st  Oilord  and  Cambridge  universities.  The  Waierhouse  charity 
school  occupies  a  handsome  set  ol  buildings  forming  three  sides 
ol  a  quadrangle,  creeled  in  1855,  The  Crossley  almshouses  vcrr 
erected  and  endowed  by  Sir  Fraocls  and  Ur  Joseph  Crossley, 
who  also  endowed    Ihe   Crossley   orphan   home  and   schooL 

other  public  buildings  may  be  noted  Ihc  Piece-Hall,  erected 
in  1 700  For  the  lodgment  and  sale  of  piece  goods,  now  used  a^a 
market,  a  great  quadrangular  structure  occupying  more  than 
two  acres;  the  bonding  warehouse,  court-bouse,  and  mechanics' 
institute.  There  are  six  parks,  of  which  the  People's  Park  ol 
I>)  acres,  presented  by  Sir  Francis  Crossley  in  i8j8,  is  laid  out 
In  ornate  style  Irom  designs  by  Sir  Joseph  Paiton. 

Halilai  ranks  with  Leeds.  Bmdford  and  Huddmlield  as  a 
seat  of  the  woollen  and  woisted  manufacture.  The  manufacture 
<rf  carpets  Is  a  large  industry,  one  esiablisbmcnt  employing  some 
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5000  bands.  The  worsted,  woollen  and  cotton  industries,  and 
Uie  iron,  steel  and  machinery  manufactures  are  very  ex- 
tensive. There  axe  collieries  and  freestone  qtuuxies  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  parliamentary  borough  returns  two  members.  The 
county  borough  was  created  in  x888.  The  municipal  borough 
is  under  a  mayw,  15  aldermen  and  45  coundlloiB.  Area, 
13,967  acres. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  Halifax  formed  part  of  the 
extensive  manor  of  Wak^elc^  which  belonged  to  the  king,  but 
in  the  13th  century  was  in  the  hands  of  John,  earl  Warrenne 
(c.  1345-1305).  llie  prosperity  of  the  town  began  with  the 
introduction  of  the  cloth  trade  in  the  x  5th  century,  when  there 
are  said  to  have  been  only  thirteen  houses,  which  before  the  end 
of  the  i6th  century  had  increased  to  520.  Camden,  about  the 
end  of  the  zyth  century,  wrote  that  "  the  people  are  very  in- 
dustrious, so  that  though  the  soil  about  it  be  ban«n  and  improfit- 
able,  not  fit  to  live  on,  they  have  so  flourished  ...  by  the 
dothing  trade  that  they  are  very  rich  and  have  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  it  above  their  neighbours."  The  trade  is  said  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  certain  merchants  driven  from 
the  Netherlands  by  the  persecution  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  Amo:  g 
the  curious  customs  of  Halifax  was  the  Gibbet  Law,  which  was 
probably  established  by  a  prescriptive  right  to  |»otcct  the  wool 
trade,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  the  power  of  executing  any  one 
taken  within  theur  liberty,  who,  when  tried  by  a  jury  of  sixteen 
of  the  frith-burgesses,  was  foimd  guilty  of  the  theft  of  any  goods 
of  the  value  of  more  than  X3d.  The  executions  took  place  on 
market  days  on  a  hill  outside  the  town,  the  gibbet  somewhat 
resembling  a  guillotine.  The  first  encution  recorded  under  this 
law  took  place  in  1541,  and  the  right  was  exercised  in  Halifax 
longer  than  in  any  other  town,  the  last  execution  taking  place 
in  1650.  In  1635  the  king  granted  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax 
licence  to  found  a  workhouse  in  a  large  house  given  to  them  for 
that  purpose  by  Nathaniel  Waterhouse,  and  Incorporated  them 
under  the  name  of  the  master  and  governors.  Nathaniel  Water- 
house  was  ^pointed  the  first  master,  his  successors  being  elected 
every  year  by  the  twelve  governors  from  among  themselves. 
Halifax  was  a  borough  by  prescription,  its  privileges  growing 
up  with  the  increased  prosperity  brouf^t  by  the  ck>th  trade, 
but  it  was  not  incorporated  untU  1848.  Since  the  Reform  Aa 
of  1833  the  burgesses  have  returned  two  members  to  {tarliament. 
In  1607  David  Waterhouse,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Halifax, 
obtained  a  grant  of  two  markets  there  every  week  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  two  fairs  every  year,  each  lasting  three  days, 
one  beginning  on  the  34th  of  June,  the  other  on  the  i  ith  of 
November.  Later  these  fairs  and  markets  were  confirmed  with 
the  addition  of  an  extra  market  on  Thursday  to  Sir  William 
Ayloffe,  baronet,  who  had  succeeded  David  Waterhouse  as  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  market  rights  were  sold  to  the  Markets 
Company  in  1810  and  purchased  from  them  by  the  corporation 
in  1853. 

During  the  Civil  War  Halifax  was  garrisoned  by  parliament, 
and  a  field  near  it  is  still  called  the  Bloody  Field  on  account  of 
an  engagement  which  took  place  there  between  the  forces  of 
parliament  and  the  Royalists. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  "Yorkshire";  T.  Wright,  Tht 
AntiauUies  of  tk«  Town  of  Halifax  (Leeds,  i^iS);  John  Watwn. 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Paruh  of  Halifax  (London,  1775) ; 
John  Crabtrce,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Paruh  and  Vtcarage  of 
Halifax  (Halifax  and  London,  1836). 

9AU$AH  (Hebrew,  ttf^  "untying"),  the  ceremony  by 
which  a  Jewish  widow  releases  her  brother-in-law  from  the 
obligation  to  marry  her  in  accordance  with  Deuteronomy  xxv. 
5-10,  and  obtains  her  own  freedom  to  remarry.  By  the  law 
of  Moses  it  became  obligatory  upon  the  brother  of  a  man 
dying  childless  to  take  his  widow  as  wife.  If  he  refused,  "  then 
shall  his  brother's  wife  come  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
elders  and  loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face, 
and  shall  answer  and  say,  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that 
will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house."  By  Rabbinical  law  the 
ceremony  was  later  made  more  complex.    The  parties  appear 


before  a  court  of  three  elden  with  two  asocaaors.    The  place  ii 

usually  the  synagogue  house,  or  that  of  the  Rabbi,  sometimes 

that  of  the  iridow.    After  inquiry  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 

parties  and  their  status  (for  \i  either  be  a  minor  or  ddonned, 

balifah  cannot  take  phice),  the  shoe  is  produced.    It  is  usually 

the  property  of  the  community  and  made  entirely  of  leather 

from  the  skin  of  a  "  clean  "  animaL    It  is  of  two  pieces,  the  upper 

part  and  the  sole,  sewn  together  with  leathern  threads.   It  has 

three  small  straps  in  front,  and  two  white  straps  to  bind  it  on 

the  leg.    After  it  is  strapped  on,  the  man  must  walk  four  cubits 

in  the  presence  of  the  court.    The  widow  then  loosens  and 

removes  the  shoe,  throwing  it  some  distance,  and  qnts  on  the 

ground,  repeating  thrice  the  Biblical  formula  **  So  shall  it  be 

done,"  &c    Qali^,  which  is  still  common  among  orthodox 

Jews,  must  ikot  take  place  on  the  Sabbath,  a  holiday,  or  the  eve 

of  either,,  or  in  the  evening.    To  prevent  birotbeEft>in-law  from 

extorting  money  from  a  widow  as  a  price  for  releasing  her  from 

perpetual  widowhood,  Jewish  law  obliges  all  brothers  at  the  time 

of  a  marriage  to  sign  a  document  pled^ng  themselves  to  submit 

to  balifah  without  payment.    (Compare  Levxkate). 

HALKEIT,  HUGH,   FasxHEXR    von    (1783-1863),  British 

soldier  and  general  of  infantry  in  the  Hanoverian  service,  was  the 

second  son  of  Blajor-General  F.  G.  Halkett,  who  had  served 

many  years  in  the  army,  and  whose  ancestors  had  for  several 

generations  distinguished  themselves  in  foreign  services.    With 

the  "  Scotch  Brigade  "  which  his  father  had  been  lazgdy  instni- 

mental  in  raising,  Hugh  Halkett  served  in  India  from  1798  to 

X  Sox .    In  1803  his  elder  brother  Colin  was  appointed  to  oommaad 

a  battalion  of  the  newly  formed  King's  German  L^ion,  and  to 

this  he  became  senior  captain  and  then  major.    Under  his 

brother's  command  he  served  with  Cathcart's  expeditions  to 

Hanover,  Riigen  and  Copenhagen,  where  his  bold  initiative  oa 

outpost  duty  won  commendation.    He  was  in  the  Peninsula  is 

X808-1809,  and  at  Walcheren.    At  Albuera,  Salamanca,  &c,  he 

commanded  the  snd  Light  Infantry  Battadion,  XLGX.,  in  su^ 

cession  to  his  brother,  and  at  Venta  del  Poao  in  the  Buigos 

retreat  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.    In  18x3  he  left  the 

Peninsula  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  organizalioa 

of  the  new  Hanoverian  army.    He  led  a  brigade  of  these  troops 

in  Count  Wallmoden's  army,  and  bore  a  marked  part  in  the  batUe 

of  Gdhrde  and  the  action  of  Scbestedt,  where  he  took  with  his 

own  hand  a  Danish  standard.    In  the  Waterloo  campaign  he 

commanded  two  brigades  of  Hanoverian  militia  which  were  sent 

to  the  front  with  the  regulars,  and  during  the  fight  with  the 

Old  Guard  captured  General  Cambronne.    After  the  fall  of 

Napoleon  he  elected  to  stay  in  the  Hanoverian  service,  thov^ 

be  retained  his  half-pay  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  English  armjr. 

He  rose  to  be  general  and  inspector-general  of  infantry.    In  Us 

old  age  he  led  the  Xlh  Federal  Army  Corps  in  the  Danish  War 

of  1848,  and  defeated  the  Danes  at  Oversee.    He  had  the  G.CiI<. 

the  C.B.  and  many  foreign  orders,  including  the  Prussao 

order  of  the  Black  Eagle  and  pour  U  Uirite  and  the  Rustiaa 

St  Anne. 

See  Knesebcck,  Leben  des  Freikerm  Hugh  von  Halkett  CStutttart 
1865) 

His  brother,  Sir  Colin  Halkett  (1774-1856),  British  soldier, 
began  his  military  career  in  the  Dutch  Guards  and  served  in 
various  "  companies  "  for  three  years,  leaving  as  a  captain  in 
1795.  From  1800  to  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  served  with  the 
Dutch  troops  in  English  pay  in  Guernsey.  In  August  1803 
Halkett  was  one  of  the  fint  officers  assigned  to  the  service  of 
raising^  the  Kmg's  German  Legion,  and  he  became  major,  and 
later  lieutenant-colonel,  commandmg  the  2nd  Light  Infantry 
Battalion.  His  battalion  was  employed  in  the  various  expedi- 
tions mentioned  above,  from  Hanover  to  Walcheren,  and  in  181 1 
Colin  Halkett  succeeded  Charles  Alten  in  the  command  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  K  G.L.,  which  he  held  tluoughout  the  Peninsula 
War  from  Albuera  to  Toulouse.  In  18x5  Major-General  Sir  Colin 
Halkett  commanded  the  5th  British  Brigade  of  Alten's  division, 
and  at  Waterloo  he  received  four  wounds.  Unh'ke  his  iMothcr, 
he  remained  in  the  British  service,  in  which  he  rose  to 
gencraL    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  governof  of  Chelsea 
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hospiUL    He  had  bonomy  geoenl's  mik  in  the  Hnovtfiaa 
service,  the  G.C3.  and  G.C.H.,  as  well  as  numerous  loreign 

ordeiar 

For  information  about  both  the  Halketts,  see  Beamish,  History 
of  the  King's  Ctrman  Legioa  (1832). 

HlUft  BASIL  (178^1844),  British  naval  officer,  tmvcQer  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  jist  of 
December  1 788.  His  father  was  Sir  James  Hall  ol  Dun^ass,  the 
geologist.  Basil  Hall  waseducated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1802  entered  the  navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  post* 
captain  in  18x7,  after  seeing  active*^ervioe  in  several  fields. 
By  observing  the  ethnological  as  well  as  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  countries  he  visited,  he  collected  the  materials  for  a  very 
large  number  of  scientific  papers.  In  18x6  he  commanded  the 
sloop  **  Lyra,"  which  accompanied  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  to 
China;  aixd  he  described  his  cruise  in  An  Account  of  a  Voyago  of 
Discovery  to  the  West  Coast  of  Corea  and  the  Great  Loo-choo  Island 
in  the  Japan  Sea  (London,  x8iS).  In  1820  he  held  a  oonunand  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  aiid  in  1824  published  two  volumes 
of  Extracts  from  a  Journal  ivritten  on  the  Coasts  of  ChUif  Peru  and 
Mexico  in  the  Years  i820-2X-'2a,  Retiring  on  half-pay  in  X824, 
Hall  in  X825  married  Margaretj  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hunter,  and 
in  her  company  travelled  (X827-X828)  through  the  United  States. 
In  1829  he  published  his  Trmds  in  North  America  in  the  Yean 
1827  and  1828,  which  was  assailed  by  the  American  press  for  its 
views  of  American  society.  ScMoss  Hainfeld,  or  a  Winter  in 
lamer  Styria  (1836),  is  partly  a  romance,  partly  a  description 
of  a  visit  paid  by  the  author  to  the  castie  of  the  countess  Purg* 
staU.  Spain  and  the  Seat  of  War  in  Spain  appeared  in  1837. 
The  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travds  (9  vols.)  were  issued  in 
three  detachments  between  183  x  and  1840.  Captain  Hall  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburf^  and 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical,  Royal  Geographical  and  Geological 
Societies.  His  last  work,  a  collection  of  sketches  and  tales  under 
the  name  of  Patchwork  (x84x),  had  not  been  long  published  before 
its  author  became  insane,  and  be  died  in  Haslar  hospital,  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  xith  of  September  1844. 

BALL.  CARL  CHRISTIAN  (x8i2-i888)»  Danish  statesman,  son 
of  the  highly  rcspeaed  artisan  and  train-band  colonel  Mads  HaU, 
was  bom  at  Christianshavn  on  the  a5th  of  February  18x2. 
After  a  distinguished  career  at  school  and  college,  he  adopted  the 
law  as  his  profession,  and  in  1837  married  the  Idghly  gifted  but 
eccentric  Augusta  Marie,  daughter  of  the  philologist  Peter  Oluf 
Brdndsted.  A  natural  conservatism  indisposed  Hall  at  first  to 
take  any  part  in  the  popular  movement  of  1848,  to  which  almost 
all  his  friends  had  already  adhered;  but  the  moment  he  was  con« 
vinced  of  the  inevitability  of  popular  government,  he  resolutely 
and  sympathetically  followed  in  the  new  paths.  Sent  to  the 
Rigsforsamling  of  1848  as  member  for  the  fint  district  of  Copen- 
hagen, a  constituency  he  continued  to  represent  in  the  Folketing 
till  1881,  he  immediately  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
Danish  politicians.  From  the  first  he  displayed  rare  ability  as 
a  debater,  his  inspiring  and  yet  amiable  personality  attracted 
hosts  of  admirers^  while  his  extraordinary  tact  and  temper 
disarmed  opposition  and  enabled  him  to  mediate  between 
extremes  without  ever  sacrificing  principles. 

HaU  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
June;  but  he  considered  it  expedient  to  make  the  best  use 
possible  of  the  existing  constitution  and  to  unite  the  best  con- 
servative elements  of  the  nation  in  its  defence.  The  aloofness 
and  suUuness  of  the  aristocrats  and  landed  proprietors  'he 
deeply  deplored.  Failing  to  rally  them  to  the  good  cause  he 
determined  anyhow  to  organize  the  great  cultivated  middle  class 
into  a  political  party.  Hence  the  "  June  Union,"  whose  pro- 
gramme was  progress  and  reform  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
and  at  the  same  time  opposition  to  the  one-sided  democratism 
and  party-tyranny  of  the  Bondevenner  or  peasant  party.  The 
"  Union  "  exercised  an  essential  influence  on  the  eleaions  of 
1852,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  national  Liberal 
party,  which  found  its  natural  l^cr  in  HalL  During  the  years 
1853-1854  the  burning  question  of  the  day  was  the  connexion 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  moimrchy. _ Hall  was  "eider- 


dansk  "  by  foovkkioa,  Htmw  in  the  doaot  poanUe  unicn 
between  the  kingdom  and  a  Schleswig  freed  frmn  all  risk  of 
German  interference  the  essential  condition  for  Demnark'a 
iadependeaoe;  but  he  did  not  think  thut  Dcmnark  was  strong 
enou^  to  carry  such  a  policy  through  unsupported,  and  he 
was  therefore  inclined  to  promote  it  by  diplomatic  means  and 
international  combinations,  axxl  strong  opposed  to  the  Con- 
ventions of  x85i-x85a  (See  DcincaBX:  History),  though  he  was 
among  the  first,  subsequently,  to  aooepit  them  as  an  established 
fact  and  the  future  basb'for  Deunark's  poliqr. 

Hall  first  toc^L  4^ce  in  the  Bang  administiation  (xath  of 
December  1854)  as  minitfcr  of  public  worship.  In  May  1857 
be  became  president  of  the  ooundi  after  Andrae,  Bang's  suc- 
cessor, had  retired,  and  in  Ju^  1858  he  exchanged  the  ministry 
of  public  worahq>  for  the  ministry  of  fordgn  affairs,  while  stiU 
retaining  the  prenuershipy 

Hall's  progBsmme,  "  den  KonsdtutioneUe  Helstat,"  {.«.  a 
single  state  with  a  oonunon  constituticm,  was  difficult  cnou|^ 
in  a  monarchy  which  included  two  nationalities,  one  of  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  belonged  to  a  foreign  and  hostJQe  jurisdiction. 
But  as  this  political  monstrosity  had  already  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Conventions  of  x8sx-x852.  Hall  couki  not  rid  himself 
of  it,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  this  "  Hebtat "  was  made 
accordingly  by  tlw  Constitution  ol  the  X3th  of  November  1863.. 
The  failure  of  the  attempt  and  its  disastrous  consequences  for 
DenxxMrk  are  described  elsewhere.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that 
Hall  himself  soon  became  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
*'  Helstat,"  and  his  whole  policy  aimed  at  nuking  its  absurdity 
patent  to  Europe,  and  substituting  for  it  a  constitutional  Den- 
mark fo  the  Eider  which  would  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  terms 
with  an  independent  Holstciiu  That  this  was  the  best  ihing 
possible  for  Denmark  is  absolutely  indisputable,  and.  "the 
diplomatic  Seven  Years'  War"  which  HaU  in  the  meantime 
conducted  with  all  the  powers  interested  in  the  question  is  the 
most  striking  proof  of  his  superior  statesmanship.  HaU  knew 
that  in  the  last  resort  the  question  must  be  decided  not  by  the 
pen  but  by  the  sword.  But  be  relied,  ultimately,  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  which  had  guaranteed  the  integrit)^  of 
Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London,  and  if  words  have  any 
meaning  at  all  he  had  the  right  to  expect  at  the  very  least  the 
armed  support  of  Great  Britain.^  But  the  great  German  power* 
and  the  force  of  circumstances  proved  too  strong  for  him.  On 
the  accession  of  the  new  king,  Christian  IX.,  HaU  resigned  rather 
than  repeal  the  November  Constitution,  whkh  gave  Denmark 
something  to  negotiate  upon  in  case  of  need.  But  be  made 
matters  as  easy  as  he  could  for  his  successors  in  the  Monrad 
administration,  and  the  ultimate  catastrophe  need  not  have 
been  as  serious  as  it  was  had  his  advice,  frankly  given,  been 
intelligently  foUowed. 

After  X864  HaU  bore  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  odium 
and  condemnation  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  national 
Liberal  party,  making  no  attempt  to  repudiate  responsibility 
and  refraining  altogether  from  attacking  patently  unscrupulous 
opponents.  But  his  personal  popularity  suffered  not  the  sUghtest 
diminution,  while  his  clear,  almost  intuitive,  outlook  and  his 
unconquerable  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country  made  him,  during 
those  diiTicult  years,  a  factor  of  incalculable  importance  in  the 
pubUc  life  of  Denmark.  In  XS70  he  joined  the  Holstein- 
Holsteinborg  ministry  as  minister  of  pubUc  worship,  and  in 
that  capacity  passed  many  useful  educational  refonm,  but  on 
the  faU  of  the  administration,  in  X873,  he  retired  altogether 
from  pubUc  Ufe.  In  the  summer  of  X879  HaU  was  struck  down 
by  apoplexy,  and  for  the  remaining  nine  years  of  his  ^e  he 
was  practicaUy  bedridden.  He  died  on  the  X4th  of  August 
1888.  In  poUtics  HaU  was  a  practical,  sagacious  "  opportunist," 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  much  abused  word,  with  an  eye 
rather  for  things  than  for  persons.  Moreover^  he  had  no  very 
pronounced  political  ambition,  and  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  that  longing  for  power,  which  drives  so  many  men  of  talent 
to   adopt   extreme    expedients.    His   urbanity    and   perfect 

>  On  this  head  see  the  3rd  marquess  of  SaUsbury's  Political  Essayt^ 
reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Rmnem, 
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equJlibtiTim  at  the  very  oataet  indted  S3rmpatby,  whfle  his  wit 
and  hamour  made  him  the  centre  of  every  drde  within  which 
he  moved. 

See  Vilhelra  Christian  Sigurd  TofMfle.  PaiU.  Partraetshiiier  (Copen- 
hagen. 1878):  SchOller  PareUus  Vilheia  Birlcedal,  FtrsonitH  dpU" 
ubtr  (Copenhagen.  1890-1891).  (R.  N.  B.) 

HALL,  CHARLES  FRANCIS  (1821-1871),  American  Arctic 
eqiJorer,  was  bom  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire.  After 
following  the  trade  of  Uacksmith  he  became  a  journalist  in 
C^dnnati;  but  his  enthusiasm  for  Arctic  ezplwation  led  him 
in  1859  to  volunteer  to  the  American  Geographical  Society 
to  "  go  in  search  for  the  bones  of  Franklin."  With  the  proceeds 
of  a  public  subscription  he  was  equipped  for  his  expedition 
and  sailed  in  May  z86o  on  board  a  whsiling  vessel.  The  whaler 
being  ice-bound,  Hall  took  up  his  abode  in  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  he  found  rdics  of  Frobisher's 
i6th-centuiy  voyages,  and  living  with  the  Eskimo  for  two  years 
he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  Ian* 
guage.  He  published  an  account  of  these  experiences  under  the 
title  of  Arctic  Researches,  and  Life  among  the  EsqtUmaux  (1864). 
Determined,  however,  to  learn  more  about  the  fate  <rf  the  Franklin 
expedition  he  returned  to  the  same  regions  in  1864,  and  passing 
five  years  among  the  Eskimo  was  successful  in  obtaining  a 
number  of  Franklin  rdics,  as  well  as  information  pointing  to  the 
exact  fate  of  76  of  the  crew,  whilst  also  perfwming  some  geo- 
graphical work  of  interest.  In  1871  he  was  given  command  of 
the  North  Pokr  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  "  Polaris."  Making  a  remarkably  rapid 
passage  up  Smith  Sonnd  at  the  head  of  Baffin  Bay,  which  was 
found  to  be  ice-free,  the  "  Polaris  "  reached  on  the  30th  of  August 
the  lat.  of  82°  n't  at  that  time,  and  until  the  English  expedition 
of  1876  the  highest  northern  latitude  attained  by  vesseL  The 
expedition  went  into  winter  quarters  in  a  sheltered  cove  on  the 
Greenland  coast.  On  the  24th  of  October,  Hall  on  his  return 
from  a  successful  sledge  expedition  to  the  north  was  suddenly 
seized  by  an  illness  of  which  he  died  on  the  8th  of  November. 
Opt.  S.  O.  Buddington  (1823-1888)  assumed  command,  and 
althou^  the  '*  Pdaris  "  was  subsequently  lost  after  breaking 
out  of  the  ice,  with  only  part  of  the  crew  aboard,  the  whole  were 
altimately  rescued,  and  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

HALL,  CHRISTOPHER  NEWMAN  (18x6-1902),  English 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  at  Maidstone  on  the  22nd  of 
May  x8i6.  His  father  was  John  Vine  Hall,  proprietor  and 
printer  of  the  Maidstone  Journal^  and  the  author  of  a  popular 
evangelical  work  called  The  Sinner's  Friend.  Christopher  was 
educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  took  the  London 
B.A.  degree.  His  theological  training  was  gained  at  Highbuty 
College,  whence  he  was  called  in  1842  to  his  first  pastorate  at 
the  Albion  Congregational  Church,  Hull.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  ministry  there  the  membership  was  greatly  increased, 
and  a  branch  chapel  and  school  were  opened.  At  Hull  Newman 
Hall  first  began  his  active  work  in  temperance  reform,  and  in 
defence  of  his  position  wrote  The  Scriflural  Claims  of  Teetolalism. 
In  1854  he  accepted  a  call  to  Surrey  chapel,  London,  founded 
in  X783  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  HilL  A  considerable  sum  had 
been  bequeathed  by  Hill  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  work  on 
the  expiration  of  the  lease;  but,  owing  to  some  legal  flaw  in  the 
will,  the  money  was  not  available,  and  Newman  Hall  tmdertook 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  a  new  church.  By  weekly 
offertories  and  donations  the  money  for  the  beautiful  building 
called  Christ  Church  at  the  junction  of  the  Kennington  and 
Westminster  Bridge  Roads  was  collected,  and  within  four  years 
of  opening  (1876)  the  total  cost  (£63,000)  was  cleared.  In  1892 
Newman  Hall  nsigned  his  charge  and  devoted  himself  to  general 
evangelical  work.  Most  of  his  writings  are  small  booklets  or 
tracts  of  a  distinctly  evangdical  character.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  Come  to  Jesus,  of  which  over  four  million  copies 
have  been  circulated  in  forty  different  languages.  Newman  Hall 
visited  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  and  did  much 
to  promote  a  friendly  imderstanding  between  England  and 
A  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  keen  admirer  of  John 


Bright,  few  preachers  of  any  denomination  have  exerdsed  so 

far-reaching  an  influence  as  the  "  Dissenters*  Bishop,'*  as  be 

came  to  be  termed.    He  died  on  the  x8th  of  February  1902. 

See  his  Autobtograpky  (1898);  obituary  notke  in  The  Cmr<(s* 
tional  Year  Book  for  1903. 

HALL,  EDWARD  («.   1498-1547),   English  chranider  and 
lawyer,  was  bom  about  the  end  ol  the  xsth  century,  being  a 
son  of  John  Hall  of  Northall,  Shropshire.    Educated  at  Eton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  barrister  and  after* 
wards  filled  the  offices  of  common  sergeant  of  the  dty  of  London 
and  judge  of  the  sheriff's  Court.    He  was.  also  member  of  parlia* 
ment  for  Bridgnorth.    Hall's  great  work.  The  Union  of  the  Noble 
and  lUnstre  Famdies  of  Laneastre  and  York,  comm<»ly  called   * 
HaWt  Chronide,  waa  first  published  in  1542.    Another  edition 
was  issued  by  Richard  Grafton  in  1548,  the  year  after  Hall's 
death,  and  another  in  1550;  these  indude  a  oontinuatkn  from 
1532  compiled  l^  Grafton  from  the  author's  notes.    In  1809 
an  edition  was  published  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Henry 
ElUs,  and  in  1904  the  part  dealmg  with  the  rdgn  of  Henry  Vlll 
was  edited  by  C.  Whibley.    The  Chronicle  begins  with  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Eng^  throne  in  1399;  it  follows 
the  strife  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  with 
Grafton's  continuation  curries  the  story  down  to  the  death  (rf 
Henry  VIIL  in  1547.    Hall  presents  the  policy  «f  this  king  in  a 
very  favourable  U^  and  shows  his  own  qrmpathy  with  the 
Protestants.    For  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  he  has  all  a  fatwyer's 
respect,  and  his  pages  are  often  adorned  and  encumbered  with 
the  pageantry  and  material  garniture  of  the  stoiy.    The  value  of 
the  Clironiele  in  its  early  stages  is  not  great,  but  this  increases 
when  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  and  is  v€ry  consider- 
able  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    Moreover,  the  woric  is  not  only 
valuable,  it  Is  attractive.    To  the  historian  it  furnishes  what  is 
evidently  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  on  several  matten 
of  importance  which  are  nef^ected  by  other  narrators;  and  to 
the  student  of  literature  it  has  the  exertional  interest  of  bdng 
one  of  the  prime  sources  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays. 

See  J.  Gairdner,  Early  Chromders  of  Europe;  En^and  (1879). 

HALL,  FITZEDWARD  (1825-1901),  American  Orientalist, 
was  bom  in  Troy,  New  York,  on  the  21st  of  March  1825.  He 
graduated  with  the  degree  cS  dvil  engineer  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy  in  1842,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  1846;  just  before  his  class  graduated  he  left  college 
and  Avent  to  India  in  search  of  a  runaway  brother.  In  January 
1850  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  in  1853  professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  English,  in  the  government  college  at  Benares;  and  in 
1855  was  made  inspects  of  public  instruction  in  A  jmere-Merwara 
and  In  1856  in  the  CentnU  Provinces.  He  settled  in  En^and 
in  1862  and  received  the  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Sanskrit, 
Hindustani  and  Indian  jurisprudence  in  King's  College,  London, 
and  to  the  librarianship  of  the  India  Office.  He  died  at  Maries- 
ford,  Suffolk,  on  the  ist  of  February  1901.  Hall  was  the  fiist 
American  to  edit  a  Sanskrit  text,  the  Visfmupurdna;  his  libraiy 
of  a  thousand  Oriental  MSS.  he  gave  to  Harvard  University. 

Hb  works  indude  t  in  Sanbkrit,  Atmaiodka  (1852).  SSttkhyO' 
prOeathttHa  (1856),  Sdryasiddhdnla  (i8m).  VdsavadaitU  (iftS9)« 
SdnkhyasOra  (1862)  and  Dasarupa  (1865):  in  Hindi.  Ballantynes' 
Hindi  Grammar  (1868)  and  a  Reader  (1870);  on  English  pbilologyi 

Recent  Exemplifications  of  False  *»•■-•-»—"  '-«— »   •j__«'^i— j 

Grant  White,  Modem  Engfish 
•able,  with  Special  Reference 
1877),  Doctor  Jndoaus  (1880). 

HALU  ISAAC  HOLUSTER  (1837-1896),  American  Orienta£st, 
was  bom  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  on  the  x2th  of  December 
1837.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  (College  in  1859,  was  a  tutor 
there  in  1859-1863,  graduated  at  the  Columbia  Law  Scbod  in 
1865,  practised  law  in  New  York  City  until  1875,  and  in  187^ 
1877  taught  in  the  Synan  Protestant  0>llege  at  Beirut,  where  he 
discovered  a  valuaUe  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  PhaloxeniaB 
version  of  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  published 
in  part  in  facsimile  in  1 884.  He  worked  with  General  di  CesnoU 
in  classifying  the  famous  Cypriote  collection  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  City,  and  was  a  curator  of  that  museum 
from  1885  latii  his  death  in  Mount  Vernon.  New  YoEfc»  on  the 
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ind  of  July  1896.  Re  was  an  eminent  authority  on  Orlentaf 
inscriptions.  Following  the  scanty  dues  given  by  George  Smith 
and  Samud  Birch,  and  working  on  the  data  furnished  by  the 
di  Cesoola  collection,  he  succeeded  about  1874  in  decipher* 
ing-  an  entire  Cypriote  inscription,  and*  in  establishing  the 
Hellenic  character  of  the  dialect  and  the  syllabic  nature  of  the 
scripL 

His  work  ia  Cypriote  cpignpby  u  dexribed  in  his  articles  in 
Scribner's  liagasine,  voL  so  (Jane.  f88o),  pp.  205-211  and  in  the 
Jounwl  of  tht  Amerieam  OriaUal  Soeiely,  vol.  lOb  No.  a  (1880). 
pp.  201-218.  He  published  in  facsimile  the  Antifcy>iaena  epistles 
(1886).  which  he  deciphered  from  the  W.  F.  Williams  manuscript, 
and  edited  A  Criiicai  Bibliptrapky  of  iMt  Cretk  Hem  TtUanmU  as 
PtMished  in  America  (1884). 

HALL,  BIR  JAMBS  (i 761-1832),"  Scottish '^geologist  and 
physicist,  eldest  son  of  %  John  Hail,  Bart.,  was  bom  at  Dun- 
g^aiss  on  the  X7th  of  January  1761;  and  became  distinguished 
as  the  first  to  establish  experimental  research  as  an  aid  to  geo- 
logical investigation.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  James 
Hutton  and  John  Ptayfair,  and  having  studied  rocks  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  he  was  eventually  led  to  accept  and  to  demon- 
strate  the  truth  of  Button's  views  with  regard  to  intrusive  rocks. 
He  commenced  a  aeries  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the  fusion  of 
rocks,  their  vitreous  and  crystalline  characters,  and  the  influence 
of  molten  rocks  in  altering  adjacent  strata.  He  thus  assisted 
in  proving  that  granitic  veins  had  been  injected  into  overlying 
deposits  after  their  consolidatioa.  He  studied  the  volcanic  rocks 
in  Italy  and  recognized  that  the  <4d  lava  flows  and  the  numerous 
dikes  in  Scotland  must  have  had  a  amibr  origin.  He  made 
further  eqteriments  to  illustrate  the  contortions  of  rocks.  The 
results  were  brought  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  of  June  1S32.  He  represented 
in  parliament  (1807-1812)  the  old  borough  of  Michael  in  Com- 
vail ;  he  also  wrote  an  Essay  on  tkt  Origin,  History  and  Principles 
of  Cotkie  ArckiUeture  (1813). 

His  eldest  son,  John  Hall  (17S7-X860),  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  the  second  son.  Captain 
Basil  Hall  (f.v.),  was  the  d^inguished  traveller;  the  third  son, 
James  Hall  (1800-1854),  was  a  painter,  art-patron,  and  a  friend 
of  Sir  David  Wilkie. 

HALL.  JAMES  (1793-1868),  American  judge  and  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  at  Phi]adeli>hia  00  the  19th  of  August  1793.  After  fw 
some  time  prosecuting  the  study  of  law,  he  in  x8i2  joined  the 
army,  and  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  distinguished  himsdf  in 
engagements  at  Lundy's  Lane,  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie.  On 
the  condnsion  of  the  war  he  accompanied  an  expedition  against 
Algiers,  but  in  i8z8  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  continued 
the  study  <rf  law  at  Pittsburg.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Shawneo- 
town,  nUnots,  where  he  commenced  practice  at  the  bar  and  also 
edited  the  Illinois  CatetU.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  public 
prosecutor  of  the  circuit,  and  in  1824  state  circuit  judge;  .In  1827 
he  became  state  treasurer,  and  held  that  office  till  1831,  but  he 
continued  at  the  same  time  his  legal  practice  and  aLo  edited 
the  Illinois  Intelligencer.  Subsequently  he  became  editw  of  the 
Western  Sotaenir,  an  annual  publication,  and  of  the  Illinois 
Monthly  Maptsine,  afterwards  the  Western  Montkly  Magaune. 
He  died  near  Cincinnati  on  the  5th  of  July  i868. 

The  following  are  his  principal  worVs^-^Ijeaers  from  Ae  West, 
originally  contnbutcd  to  the  Portfolio,  and  collected  and  published 
in  Ixmdon  in  1828;  Ugtnds  «/  the  West  (1832);  The  Soldier's  Bride 
and  other  Tales  (1832):  The  Harpe's  Head,  a  Lttend  of  Kentucky 
/1 833);  SkeUhes  of  the  West  (2  vols.,  1835);  Tales  of  the  Border 
11835):  Nous  on  the  Western  States  (1838):  History  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  in  conjunaion  with  T.  L.  M'Keesey  (3  vols..  1838-1844): 
The  Wilderness  and  the  War-Path  (1845):  Romana  of  Western 
History  (1857). 


HALL,  JAMBS  (xSri-iSqS),  American  geologbt  and  palaeon- 
tologist,  was  bom  at  Hinf^bam.  M.'issachusetu,  on  the  12th  of 
September  s8ii.  In  eariy  life  he  became  attached  to  the  study 
of  natural  history,  and  he  completed  his  education  at  the  poly- 
technic institute  at  Troy  in  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in 
S832,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
science,  and  subsequently  of  geology.  In  1836  he  was  appmnted 
one  of  the  geokgists  on  the  Geotogical  Survey  of  the  sute  of 


New  Yoik,  and  he  was  befoic  bag  chaifed  with  t)ie  palaeonto- 
logical  work.  Eventually  he  became  state  geolo^st  and  director 
of  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Albany.  His  publisbed 
papen  date  fran  1836,  and  include  numerous  reports  on  the 
geotogy  and  palaeontology  of  various  portions  of  the  United 
Sutcs  and  Canada.  He  dealt  likewise  with  physical  gecdogy, 
and  in  1859  disawsed  the  connexion  between  the  accumulatioa 
of  sedimentary  deposita  and  the  elevation  of  mountain-chains. 
His  diief  work  was  the  description  of  the  invertebrate  fossils  of 
New  York — ^in  which  he  dealt  with  the  graptolites,  bnchio- 
pods,  mollttsca.  trilobites,  echini  and  crinoids  of  the  Palaeozoic 
formations.  The  results  were  published  in  a  series  of  quarto 
vohtmes  entitled  PalaeowUdogy  of  Neso  Yorh  (1847-1894),  in 
which  he  was  assisted  in  course  of  time  by  R.  P.  \inbJtfrekl  and 
J.  M.  Clarke.  He  publbhed  also  reports  on  the  geology  of  Oregon 
and  California  (1845),  Utah  (1852),  Iowa  (1859)  and  Wisconsin 
(1862).  -  He  received  the  WoIlast<m  medal  from  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1858^  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
untiring  industry,  and  in  1897,  when  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he 
journeyed  to  St  Petersburg  U>  take  part  in  the  International 
Gcolo^cal  Congress,  aiul  then  joined  the  excursi<m  to  the  Ural 
mountains.    He  died  at  Albany  on  the  7th  of  August  1898. 

See  Ufe  and  Worh  of  James  Hoff,  by  H.  C.  Hovey.  A  mor.  GeoL 
saaiL,  1899,  p.  137  (portraits). 

HALU  JOSEPH  (iS74-i6sO*  English  bishop  and  satirist, 
was  bom  at  Bristow  park,  near  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Leicester- 
shire, on  the  ist  of  July  1574.  His  father,  John  Hall,  was  agent 
in  the  town  for  Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  aiul  his  mother, 
Winifred  Bambiidge,  was  a  pious  lady,  whom  her  son  compared 
to  St  Monica.  Joseph  Hall  received  his  early  education  at  the 
local  school,  and  was  sent  (1589)  to  Emmanwl  College,  Cam- 
bodge.  Hall  was  chosen  for  two  years  in  succession  to  read  the 
public  leoure  on  rhetoric  in  the  sdiools,  and  in  1595  became  fellow 
of  his  college.  During  his  residence  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  his 
Virgidamiarum  (1597)*  satires  written  after  Latin  models.  The 
daim  he  put  forward  in  the  prologue  to  be  the  earliest  English 
satirists* 

**  I  firrt  adventure^  follow  me  who  list 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist  "—  . . 

gave  bitter  offence  to  John  Marston,  who  attacks  him  in  the 
satires  published  in  1598.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave 
an  order  (1599)  that  Hall's  satires  should  be  burnt  with  works 
of  J«An  Marston,  Marlowe,  Sir  John  Davies  and  othen  on  the 
ground  of  licentiousness,  but  shortly  afterwards  Hall's  book, 
certainly  unjustly  condemned,  was  ordered  to  be  "  staied  at  the 
press,"  whkh  may  be  interpreted  as  reprieved  (see  Notes  and 
Queries,  3rd  series,  xii.  436).  Having  taken  holy  orders,  Hall 
was  offered  the  mastershq)  of  Blunddl's  school,  Tiverton,  but 
he  refused  it  in  favour  of  the  living  of  Halsted,  Essex,  to  which 
he  was  presented  (1601)  by  Sir  ^bert  Drary.  In  his  parish 
he  had  an  <^ponent  in  a  Mr  Lilly,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a 
witty  and  bold  atheist."  In  1603  he  married;  and  in  1605  he 
accompanied  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  to  Spa,  with  the  q>ecial  aim, 
he  says,  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  state  and  practice  of 
the  Romish  Church.  At  Brussels  he  disputed  at  the  Jesuit 
College  on  the  authentic  character  of  modem  miradcs,  and  his 
inquiring  and  argumentative  disposition  more  than  once 
threatened  to  produce  serious  results,  so  that  his  patron  at 
length  requested  him  to  abstain  from  further  discussion.  His 
devotional  writings  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  (1608).  In  r6i2 
Lord  Denny,  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich,  gave  him  the  curacy 
of  Waltham-Holy-Cross,  Essex,  and  in  the  same  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Later  he  received  the  prebend  of  WiUenhall 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  Wolverhampton,  and  in  1616  he 
accompanied  James  Hay,  Lord  Doncaster,  afterwards  earl  of 
Cariisle,  to  France,  where  he  was  sent  to  congratulate  Louis  XIII. 
on  his  marriage,  but  Hall  was  compelled  by  illness  to  return. 
In  his  absence  the  king  nomirutcd  him  dean  of  Worcester,  and 
in  1617  he  accompanied  James  to  Scotland,  where  he  d^ended 
the  five  points  of  ceremonial  which  the  king  desired  to  impose 
upon  the  Soots.    In  the  next  year  he  was  o«e  of  the  EngHsb 
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deputies  at  the  synod  of  Dort.    In  1694  he  refused  the  see  of 
Gloucester,  but  in  1627  became  bishop  of  Exeter. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Anninian  and  Calvinist  contra* 
versy  in  the  English  church.  He  did  his  best  ia  his  Via  media, 
Tks  Way  of  Peactt  to  persuade  the  two  parties  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. In  spite  of  his  Calvinistic  opinions  he  maintained 
that  to  acknowledge  the  errors  which  had  arisen  in  the  Catholic 
Church  did  not  necessarily  imply  disbelief  in  her  cathdidty, 
and  that  the  Church  of  England  having  repudiated  these  errors 
sfaoidd  not  deny  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
that  account.  This  view  commended  itself  to  Charles  I.  and 
his  episcopal  advisers,  but  at  the  same  time  Archbishop  Laud 
sent  spies  into  Hall's  diocese  to  report  on  the  Calvinistic  tend- 
encies of  the  bishop  and  his  lenience  to  the  Puritan  and  low- 
church  clergy.  Hall  sajrs  he  was  thrice  down  on  his  knees  to 
the  King  to  answer  Laud's  accusations  and  at  length  threatened 
to  "  cast  up  his  rochet "  rather  than  submit  to  them.  He  was, 
however,  amenable  to  criticism,  and  his  defence  of  the  English 
Church,  entitled  Episcopacy  by  Dititu  Right  (1640),  was  twice 
revised  at  Laud's  dictation.  This  was  followed  by  An  Humbk 
Remonstrance  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  (1640  and  1641), 
an  eloquent  and  forceful  defence  of  his  order,  which"  produced 
a  retort  from  the  syndicate  of  Puritan  divines,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  of  "  Smectymnuus,"  and  was  followed  by  a  long 
controversy  to  which  Milton  contributed  five  pamphlets, 
virulently  attacking  Hall  and  his  early  satires. 

In  1641  Hall  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  and  in  the 
same  year  sat  on  the  Lords*  Committee  on  religion.  On  the 
30th  of  December  he  was,  with  other  bishops,  brought  before 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  I.ords  to  answer  a  charge  of  high  treason 
of  which  the  Commons  had  voted  them  guilty,  'niey  were 
finally  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  Statute  of  Praemunire, 
and  condemned  to  forfeit  their  estates,  receiving  a  small  main- 
tenance from  the  pariiament.  They  were  immured  in  the  Tower 
from  New  Year  to  Whitsuntide,  when  they  were  released  on 
finding  bail  for  £5000  each.  On  bis  release  Hall  proceeded  to  his 
new  diocese  at  Norwich,  the  revenues  of  which  he  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  received,  but  in  1643,  when  the  property  of  the 
'-'  malignants  '*  was  sequestrated,  Hall  was  mentioned  by  name; 
Mrs  Hall  had  difficulty  in  securing  a  fifth  of  the  maintenance 
(£400)  assigned  to  the  bishop  by  the  parliament;  they  were 
eventually  ejected  from  the  palace,  and  the  cathedral  was 
dismantled.  Hall  retired  to  the  village  of  Higham,  near  Nonmch, 
where  be  spent  the  time  preaching  and  writing  until  "  he  was 
first  forbidden  by  man,  and  at  last  disabled  by  God."  He  bore 
his  many  troubles  and  the  additional  burden  of  much  bodily 
suffering  with  sweetness  and  patience,  dying  on  the  8th  of 
September  1656.  Thomas  Fuller  says:  "  He  was  commonly 
called  our  English  Seneca,  for  the  purenesse,  plainnesse,  and 
fulnesse  of  his  style.  Not  unhappy  at  Controversies^  more  h^ppy 
at  Comments ^  very  good  in  his  Characters,  better  in  his  Sermons, 
best  of  all  in  his  Meditations." 

Bishop  Hall's  polemical  writings,  although  vigorous  and  effective, 
were  chiefly  of  ephemeral  interest,  but  many  of  his  devotional 
writings  have  been  often  reprinted.  It  is  by  his  early  work  as  the 
censor  of  morals  and  the  unsparine  critic  01  contemporary  literary 
extravagance  and  affectations  that  be  is  best  known.  Virgin 
demiarum.  Sixe  Bookes.  First  three  Bookes.  Of  Tootklesse  Satyrs. 
(I)  PoetieaU,  {2)  Academicatt,  (3)  Moratl  (1597)  was  folk>wed  by  an 
amended  edition  in  1598,  and  in  the  same  yeu  by  Vittidemiarum. 
The  tkree  last  bookes.  Of  byfing  Satyres  (reprinted  1599).  His  claim 
to  be  reckoned  the  earliest  English  satinst.  even  in  the  formal  sense, 
cannot  be  justified.  Thomas  Lodge,  in  his  Fig  for  Momus  (1593). 
had  written  four  satires  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  and  John  Marston 
and  John  Donne  both  wrote  satires  about  the  same  time,  although 
the  publication  was  in  both  cases  later  than  that  of  Virgidemiae. 
But  if  he  was  not  the  eariiest,  Hall  was  certainly  one  of  the  best. 
He  writes  in  the  heroic  couplet,  which  he  manoeuvres  with  trreat 
case  and  smoothness.  In  the  first  book  of  his  satires  (Poelieau)  he 
attacks  the  writers  whose  verses  were  devoted  to  licentious  subjects, 
the  bombast  of  Tamburtaine  and  tragedies  built  on  similar  lines,  the 
laments  of  the  ghosts  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  the  metrical 
eccentricities  01  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Richard  Stanyhurst,  the 
extravagances  of  the  sonneteers,  and  the  sacred  poets  (Southwell  is 
aimed  at  in  "  Now  good  St  Peter  weeps  pure  Helicon,  And  both  the 
Mary's  make  a  nmsiG  moan  ").    In  Book  i  I.  Satire  6  occurs  the  well- 


known  description  of  the  trencber-chaplaia.  who  Is  tutor  and  hansow 
on  in  a  country  manor.  Among  his  other  satirical  ixirtraits  is  that  of 
the  famished  gallant,  the  guest  of  **  Duke  Humfray."'  Book  VI. 
consists  of  one  bng  satire  on  the  various  vices  and  follies  dealt  with 
in  the  earlier  books.  If  his  prose  is  somerimes  antithetical  and 
obscure,  his  verse  is  remarkably  free  from  the  quips  and  conceits 
which  mar  so  much  contemporary  poetry. 

He  also  wrote  The  Kinfs  Propkeeie:  or  Weeping  Joy  (1601). 
a  gratulatory  poem  on  the  accession  of  James  I.;  Episdes,  both  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  i6oi  and  a  third  in 
1611;  Ckaracters  of  Virtues  and.  Vices  (1606).  versified  by  Nahain 
Tate  (1691);  Solomons  Dtoine  Arts  .  .  .  (1609);  and,  probably 
Mundus  alter  et  idem  sive  Terra  Australis  atUehac  semper  incogniia 

.  .  ,  iustrata  (160K?  and  1607),  by  "  Mercurius  Briunnicus." 
translated  into  Engfish  by  John  H(»ly  (160S)  as  The  Discomy 
of  a  New  World  or  A  Description  of  the  South  Indies  .  .  .  by  cm 
English  Mercury.  Mundus  alter  is  an  excuse  for  a  satirical  descnp- 
tion  of  London,  with  some  criticism  of  the  Romidi  church,  iii 
manners  and  customs,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished  Swift  «itii 
hints  for  Gulliver's  Travels.  It  was  not  ascribed  to  him  by  name 
until  1674,  when  Thomas  Hyde,  the  librarian  of  the  BodleiaQ, 
identified  "  Mercurius  Britannicus  '*  with  Joseph  Hall.  For  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  this  pamphlet,  and  the  arguments  that 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  sugeestran  that  it  was  u-rittcn  by 
Albcrioo  Ccntili,  see  E.  A.  Pethetick,Mundus  alter  et  idem,  reprinted 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magatine  (July  1896).  His  contioversal 
writings,  not  already  mentioned,  include: — A  Common  ApohtJ 
.  .  .  against  the  Brommists  (1610),  in  answer  to  John  Robinson's 
Censorious  Epistle;  The  Otde  Rdtgien:  A  treatise,  wherein  «s  laii 
dotene  the  true  state  of  the  difference  betvixt  the. Reformed  and  the 
Romane  Church;  and  the  blame  of  this  uhisme  is  cast  upon  the  trve 
Authors... (ibiS);  Columba  Noae  olioam  adferens  .  ^  ..  a  sermon 
preached  at  St  Paul's  in  1623;  Episeopade  by  Dioine  Right  (1640): 
A  Short  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of  Smectymnuus  (1641);  A  Modest 
Confutation  of  .  .  .  (Milton's)  Animadversions  (1642). 

His  devotional  works  include : — Ht^y  Observations  Lib.  I.  Some  fa 
of  Daoid^s  Psalmes  Metaphrased  (1607  and  1609) ;  three  centuries  of 
Meditations  and  Vowes,  Divine  and  MoraU  (1606, 1607,  1609),  edited 
by  Charles  Sayle  (1901):  The  ArU  of  Divine  MedstaHon  (1607): 
Heaven  upon  Earth,  or  of  True  Peace  and  Tranouillitie  of  Mind  (1606), 
reprinted  with  some  of  nis  letters  in  John  Wesley's  Christian  Library. 
v6L  iv.  (1819) :  Occasional  Meditations  .  .  .  (1630),  edited  by  his 
son  Robert  Hall;  Henockisme;  or  a  Treatise  shommg  hew  te  vdk 
toith  God  (1639).  translated  from  Bishop  HaU's  Latin  by  Moses  Wall ; 
The  Devout  ^oul;  or  Rules  of  Heavenly  Devotion  (1644).  <rften  sincf 
reprinted:  The  Balm  ofCilead  .  .  .  (1646,  1732);  Christ  MyUttaU; 
or  the  blessed  union  of  Christ  and  hit  Members  (1647),  01  whidi 
General  Gordon  wasa  sttident  (reprinted  from  Gordon's  copy.  1893): 
Susurrium  sum  Deo  (1659);  The  Great  Myslerie  of  Godliness  (1650); 
Resolutions  and  Dectsious  of  Divers  PracticaU  cases  of  Conscuwa 
(1649. 1650,  1654). 

AUTiiORiTiss.~The  chief  authority  for  Hall*s  biography  is  to  be 
found  in  his  autobiographical  tracts:  Observatitms  of  tome  Spedaiities 
of  Divine  Providence  in  the  Life  of  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  ofNorvuk, 
Written  with  his  own  hand;  and  his  Hard  Measure,  a  reprint  of  vfaiUi 
may  be  consulted  in  Dr  Christopher  Wordsworth's  Ecdesiestkd 
Biography.  The  best  criticism  of  his  satires  is  to  be  found  in  Thomas 
Warton's  History  of  Enffish  Poetry,  vol.  iv.  pp.  363-409  (ed.  Hailitt. 
1871),  where  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  Marston  and  HalL 
In  1 61 5  Hall  published  A  Recollection  of  such  'treatises  as  haxe  been 
.  .  .  published  .  .  .  (1615.  1617,  1631):  in  1635  appeared  his  Works 
(reprinted  1637.  1638,  1634.  1663).  The  first  complete  Works  ap- 
peared in  1808,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Piatt.    Other  editions  are 


by  Peter  Hall  (1 837)  and  by  Philip  Wynter  (i 863).  See  also  BishcP 
Hall,  his  Life  and  Times  (1836},  by  Rev.  John  Jones;  Life  of^Josepk 
Hall,  by  Rev.  Oorge  Lewis  (i88(5):  A.  B.  Groaart.  The  CompitU 


Poems  of  Joseph  Hatt. .  .with  introductions,  6fc.  (1^79) •  •^^<'"< 
&c.  (Early  English  Poets,  ed.  S.  W.  Singer.  1824).  Many  of  Hall'i 
works  were  translated  into  French,  and  aoine  into  Dutch,  and  that 
have  been  numerous  selections  from  his  devotional  works. 

.  BALL.  MARSHALL  (1790-1857),  English  physiologist,  was 
born  on  the  x8th  of  February  1 790;  at  Basford,  near  Nottingbais, 
where  his  father,  Robert  Hall,  was  a  cotton  manufacturer. 
Having  attended  the  Rev.  J.  Blanchard's  academy  at  NottinS- 
ham,  he  entered  a  chemist's  shop  at  Newark,  and  in  1809  begaa 
to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  In  x8ii  he  «v 
elected  senior  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society;  the 
following  year  he  took  the  M.D.  degree,  and  was  immediatdy 
appointed  resident  house  physician  to  the  Royal  Infinnar>. 
Edinburgh.  This  appointment  he  resigned  after  two  )'ears. 
when  he  visited  Paris  and  its  medical  schools,  and,  on  a  walkios 

I  The  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  (d.  1358)  in  old  Sc  PsiH't 
was  commonly  known,  in  error,  as  that  of  Duke  Humphrey  of  Cl«i- 
cestei'.    "  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  "  was  to  go  nungry  anv-u^ 
the  debtors  and  beggars  who  frequented    Duke  Humphrey's  Walk 
in  the  cathedral. 
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toar»  tlioae  ate  of  fictiia  And  Gftti^gcB.  In  iSi^,  whui  he 
tettled  at  NoUinghain,  he  published  his  ZMafwutr^  and  in  1818 
he  wiroie  the  Mimases,  4  work  on  the  affections  denominated 
l)illous»  nervous,  &c.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  fcUow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuish,  and  in  1825  he  became  physician 
to  the  Nottingham  general  hospitaL  In  1826  he  removed  to 
U>ndon,  and  in4,be  following  year  he  published  his  CommtntttHts 
on  the  mom  important  diseases  of  females.  In  1830  he  issued 
his  ObiooKUions  cm  Btood-tMing,  fomtdtd  oh  nsttrckcs  on  the 
mofHd  and  curaiiv^  effects  of  lost  of  Vood,  which  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  medical  profession  to  be,  of  vast  i»actical  value, 
and  in  1831  his  Experimeniol  Essay  on  tkc  Cifeulaiion  of  Iko 
Blood  in  ike  Capillary  Vessels,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
blood<hanneIs  intermediate  between  arteries  and  veins  serve 
the  office  of  bringing  the  fluid  blood  into  contact  with  the  material 
tissues  of  the  system.  In  the  following  year  he  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  a  paper  **  On  the  inverse  ratio  which  subsists 
between  Respiration  and  Irritability  in  the  Animal  Kingdom." 
His  most  important  work  in  physiology  was  concerned  with  the 
theory  of  reflex  action,  embodied  in  a  paper  "  On  the  reflex 
Function  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  the  Medulla  Spinalis  " 
(1832),  which  was  supplemented  in  1837  by  another  "On  the  True 
Spinal  Marrow,  and  the  Excito>motor  System  of  Nerves."  The 
"  reflex  function  "  excited  great  attention  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  though  in  England  some  of  his  papers  were  refused 
publication  by  the  Royal  Society.  Hall  thus  became  the 
authority  on  the  multiform  deranged  states  of  health  referable 
to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  he  guned 
a  large  practice.  His  "ready  method"  for  resuscitation  in 
drowning  and  other  forms  of  suspended  respiration  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  innumerable  lives.  He  died  at  Brighton  of  a 
throat  affection,  aggravated  by  lecturing,  on  the  nth  of  August 

i«S7. 

A  list  of  his  works  and  details  of  his  "  ready  method,"  &c.,  are 
given  in  hu*Memows  by  his  widow  (London,  1861). 

HAU%  ROBERT  (1764-1831),  English  Baptist  divine,  was  bom 
on  the  2nd  of  May  1764,  at  Amesby  near  Leicester,  where  his 
father,  Robert  Hall  (1728-1791),  a  man  whose  cast  of  mind  in 
some  respects  resemUed  closely  that  of  the,  son,  was  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  congregation.  Robert  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
fourteen.  While  still  at  the  dame's  school  his  passion  for  books 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  in  the  summer  it  was 
hb  custom  after  school  hours  to  retire  to  the  churchyard  with 
a  volume,  which  he  continued  to  peruse  there  till  nightfall, 
ypaVing  out  the  meaning  of  the  mwe  difficult  words  With  the 
help  of  a  pocket  dictionary.  From  his  sixth  to  his  eleventh 
year  he  attended  the  school  of  Mr  Simmons  at  Wigston,a  village 
four  miles  from  Amesby.  There  his  precocity  assumed  the 
exceptional  form  of  an  intense  interest  in  metafdiysics,  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  restricted  character  of  his  father's 
library;  and  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age  he  had  read  and 
re-read  Jonathan  Edwards's  Treatiao  on  Ike  WUl  and  Butler's 
Analogy.  This  incessant  study  at  such  an  early  period  of  h'fe 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  health. 
After  he  left  Mr  Simmons's  school  his  appearance  was  so  sickly 
as  to  awaken  fears  of  the  presence  of  phthisis.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air,  he  stayed  for  some  time 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  near  Kettering,  who  with  an  impro- 
priety which  Hall  himself  afterwards  rclencd  to  as  "egregious," 
prevailed  upon  the  boy  of  eleven  to  give  occasional  addresses 
at  prayer  meetings.  As  his  health  seemed  rapidly  to  recover, 
he  was  sent  to  a  xhool  at  Northampton  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ryland,  where  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  and  "  made 
great  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek."  On  leaving  school  he  for 
some  time  studied  divinity  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
and  in  October  1778  he  entered  the  Bristol  academy  for  the  pre- 
paration of  students  for  the  Baptist  ministry.  Here  the  self- 
possession  which  had  etttfaicd  him  In  hb  twelfth  year  to  address 
nnfalteringly  various  audiences  of  grown-up  people  seems  to 
have  strangely  focsaken  him;  lor  when,  in  acooidance  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  academy,  his  turn  came  to  deliver  an 
address  in  the  vestry  of  Broadmead  chapel,  he  broke  down  on 


two  sepafate  ncrtcmm  aad  was  unable  to  finisla  his  disoooise. 
On  the  X3th  of  August  1780  he  was  set  apart  to  the  ministry, 
but  be  stfll  continued  his  studies  at  the  academy;  and  in  1781, 
in  accordance  with  the  previsions  of  an  exhibition  which  he 
held,  he  entered  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  March  1 785.  At  the  university  he  was 
without  a  rival  of  hu  own  standing  in  any  of  the  classes,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  alike  in  classics,  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
He  there  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mackintosh  (afterwards 
Sir  James),  who,  though  a  year  his  junior  in  age,  was  a  year  hia 
senior  as  a  student.  While  they  remained  at  Aberdeen  the  two 
were  inseparable,  readhig  together  the  best  Greek  authors, 
especially  Plato,  and  discussing,  either  during  their  walks  by 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  the  Don  mr  in  their  rooms  until 
eariy  morning^  the  most  perplexed  questions  in  philosophy  and 
rtligioa. 

During  the  vacation  between  his  last  two  sessions  at  Aberdeen, 
Hall  acted  as  assistant  pastor  to  Dr  Evans  at  Broadmead  chapd, 
Bristol,  and  three  months  after  leaving  the  university  he  was 
appointed  classical  tutor  in  the  Bristol  academy,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  more  than  five  years.  Even  at  this  period  his  extras 
ordinary  etoquence  had  excited  an  interest  beyond  the  boimds 
of  the  dcnominatkm  to  which  he  belonged,  and  when  he  preached 
the  diapcl  was  generally  crowded  to  excess,  the  audience  includ- 
ing many  persons  of  intellectual  tastes.  Suspicions  in  regard 
to  his  orthodoxy  having  in  1789  led  to  a  misunderstanding  with 
his  colleague  and  a  part  of  the  congregation,  he  in  July  1790 
accepted  an  invitation  to  make  trial  of  a  congregation  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  pastor  in  July  of  Uie  following  year. 
From  a  statement  of  his  opinions  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
congregation  whkh  he  left,  it  wotdd  appear  that,  while  a  firm 
believer  in  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  he  had  at  this  time 
disowned  the  cardinal  principles  of  (>dvinism-«the  federal 
headship  of  Adam,  and  the  doctrine  of  absolute  election  and 
reprobation;  and  that  he  was  so  far  a  materialist  as  to  "  hold 
that  man's  thinking  powers  and  faculties  are  the  result  of  a 
certain  organization  of  matter,  and  that  after  death  he  ceases 
to  be  conscious  till  the  resurrection."  It  was  during  his  Cam- 
bridge ministry,"  which  extended  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
that  his  oratory  was  most  brilliant  and  most  immediately  power^ 
ful.  At  Cambridge  the  intellectual  character  of  a  large  part  of 
the  audience  supph'ed  a  stimulus  which  was  wanting  at  Leicester 
and  BristoL 

His  first  published  compositions  had  a  political  origin.  la 
1 791  appeared  CkristianUy  cousistetU  triik  tke  Love  of  Freedom^ 
in  which  he  defended  the  political  conduct  of  dissenters  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  minister  of  Weighhouse, 
and  gave  eloquent  expression  to  his  hopes  of  great  political  and 
social  ameUorations  as  destined  to  result  neariy  or  remotely 
from  the  subversion  of  old  ideas  and  institutions  in  the  maelstrom 
of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1793  he  expounded  his  political 
sentiments  in  a  powerful  and  more  extended  pamphlet  entitled 
an  A  pology  for  tke  Freedom  of  Ike  Press,  On  account,  however, 
of  certain  asperities  into  which  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  had 
betrayed  him,  and  his  conviction  that  he  had  treated  his  subject 
in  too  superficial  a  manner,  he  refused  to  permit  the  publication 
of  the  pamphlet  beyond  the  third  edition,  until  the  references  of 
political  opponents  and  the  drodation  of  capies  without  his 
sanctkm  induced  him  in  1821  to  prepare  a  new  edition,  from 
which  be  omitted  the  attack  on  Bishop  Horsley,  and  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  advertisement  stating  that  his  political  opinions 
bad  undergone  no  substantial  change.  Hb  other  pubUcations 
while  at  Cambridge  were  three  sermons — On  Modvn  Infidelity 
(fSoi),  Refiections  on  War  (1802),  and  Seniments  froper  to  Ike 
present  Crisis  (1803).  He  began,  however,  to  suffer  from  mental 
derangement  in  November  1804.  He  recovered  so  speedily 
that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  April  1805,  but  a  recvr- 
fcnce  of  the  malac^  rendered  it  advisable  for  him  on  his  second 
recovery  to  vesign  his  pastoral  <^ce  in  March  x8o6. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in 
Ldcestenthixe,  and  then  for  some  time  resided  at  Endexfay, 
preaching  occasionally  in.  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 
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Latterly  he  ministered  to  a  siiuJl  congregatloa  in  Harvey  Lane, 
Leicester,  from  whom  at  the  dose  of  1806  he  accepted  a  call  to 
be  their  stated  pastor.  In  the  autumn  of  1807  he  changed  his 
residence  from  Enderby  to  Leicester,  and  in  1808  he  married  the 
servant  of  a  brother  minister.  Ha  proposal  of  marriage  had 
been  made  after  an  almost  momentaiy  acquaintance,  and, 
according  to  the  traditionary  account,  in  very  abrupt  and 
peculiar  terms;  but,  judging  from  his  subsequent  domestic 
Ufe,  his  choice  did  sufficient  credit  to  his  penetration  and  sagacity. 
His  writings  at  Leicester  embraced  various  tracts  printed  for 
private  drculation;  a  number  of  contributicms  to  the  Ecieeiic 
Review,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  articles  on  "  Foster's 
Essays  "  and  on  "  2^eal  without  Innovation  ";  several  sennons, 
induding  those  On  Ike  Advantagts  0/  Kntnciedni  to  the  Lower 
Classes  (x8xo),  On  the  Death  of  the  Prvuess  CkarloUe  (1817), 
and  Oh  the  Death  of  Dr  Ryland  (1825);  and  his  pamphlet  on 
Terms  of  Communum,  in  which  he  advocated  intercommunion 
with  all  those  who  acknowledged  the  "  essentials  **  of  Christianity. 
In  1819  he  published  an  edition  in  one  volume  of  his  sermons 
foimcrly  printed.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Ryland,  Hall  was  invited 
to  return  to  the  pastorate  of  Broadmcad  chapel,  Bristol,  and  as 
the  peace  of  the  congregation  at  Ldcester  had  been  to?K>me 
degree  disturbed  by  a  controversy  regarding  several  cases  of 
disdpline,  he  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  removed 
there  in  April  1836.  The  malady  of  renal  calculus  had  for  many 
years  rendered  his  life  an  almost  continual  martyrdom,  and 
henceforth  increasing  infirmities  and  sufferings  affliaed  him. 
Gradually  the  inability  to  take  proper  exercise,  by  indudng 
a  plethoric  habit  of  body  and  impeding  the  drculatidn,  led  to  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  which  resulted  in  his  death  on 
the  2iat  of  February  1831.  He  is  remembeted  as  a  great  pulpit 
orator,  of  a  somewhat  laboured,  riietorical  style  in  his  written 
iforks,  but  of  undeniable  vigour  in  his  spoken  sermons. 

See  Works  ef  Robert  HaU,  A.M.,  tPttk  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life, 
iff  Otintkus  Crefpry,  LL.D.,  awL  Obserpatious  on  his  Ckaracier  as 
Preacker  by  Jokn  Foster,  originally  publihhed  in  6  vols.  (London, 
1833};  Reminiscetues  of  the  Kee.  Robert  Halt,  A.M.,  by  John  Greene. 
(London,  1833) ;  Biographical  RgeotUctions  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
by  J.  W.  Morris  (1848):  Fifty  Sermons  of  Robert  Hall  from  Notes 
iahen  ai  the  time  of  thetr  Delioery,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinficid, 
M.A.  (1843):  Reminiseences  of  Cotlege  Lift  in  Bristol  during  the 
Ministry  rfthe  Reo.  Robert  Hall,  AM.,  by  Frederick  TrestraU  (1879). 

HALL,  SAMUEL  GARTER  (1800-1889),  English  journalist, 
was  bom  at  IVaterford  on  the  9th  of  May  1800,  the  son  of  an 
army  officer.  In  1831  he  went  to  London,  and  in  1833  became 
a  parliamentary  reporter.  From  1826  to  1837  he  was  editor  of 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  public  prints,  and  in  1839  he 
founded  and  edited  The  Art  Journal.  His  exposure  of  the  trade 
in  bogus  "  Old  Masters  "  earned  for  this  publication  a  consider- 
able rcpuution.  Hall  resigned  the  editorship  in  1880,  and  was 
granted  a  Civil  List  pension  '*  for  hb  long  and  valuable  services 
to  literature  and  art.''  He  died  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  March 
1889.  His  wife,  Anna  Maria  Fielding  (i8oo-x88i),  became 
wdl  known  as  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  for  her  numerous  novels,  sketches 
of  Irish  life,  and  plays.  Two  of  the  lost,  The  Crnes  of  barney 
and  The  French  Refugee,  were  produced  in  London  with  suctcss. 
She  also  wrote  a  number  of  children's  books,  and  was  practically 
interested  in  various  London  charities,  several  of  which  she 
helped  to  foun^ 

HALL,  WILLIAM  EDWARD  (1835-1894).  English  writer  on 
international  law,  was  the  only  child  of  William  Hall,  M.D., 
a  descendant  of  a  junior  branch  ci  the  Halls  of  Dunglass,  and 
ol  Charlotte,  daughter  of  William  Cotton,  F.S.A.  He  was  bom 
on  the  22nd  of  August  1835,  at  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  but  passed 
his  childhood  abroad,  Dr  Hall  having  acted  as  phyridan  to  the 
king  of  Hanover,  and  subsequently  to  the  Briti^  legation  at 
Naples.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  son's  taste  in  after  life  for  art  and 
modem  languages.  He  was  educated  privately  till,  at  the  eariy 
age  of  seventeen,  he  matriculated  at  Oxford,  where  in  1856  he 
took  his  degree  with  a  first  class  in  the  then  recently  instituted 
school  of  law  and  history,  gaining,  three  years  afterwards,  the 
chancdior's  prize  for  an  essay  upon  "  the  effect  upon  Spain  of  the 
discovery  of  the  predous  metals  in  Ameaca."    In  1861  he  was 


caDed  to  the  bar  at  UiiooIb^  rnn,  but  devoted  his  time  les  to 

any  serious  attempt  to  obtain  practioc  than  to  the  study  of  Italian 

art,  and  to  travel!^  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  always  bringing 

home  admirable  water-colour  drawings  of  buildings  and  scenery. 

He  was  an  eariy  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Alpine  Club, 

making  several  first  ascents,  notabiy  that  of  the  Lyakamm.    He 

was  always  much  inteicsted  in  militaiy  matters,  and  wu 

under  fire,  on  the  Danish  side,  in  the  war  of -1864.    In  1867  be 

published  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  A  Plan  for  the  Reorganization 

of  the  Army,"  and,  many  yean  afterwards,  he  saw  as  much 

as  he  was  permitted  to  see  ef  the  e]q>edition  sent  for  the  rescue 

of  Gordon.    He  would  undoubtedly  have  psade  his  mark  in  the 

army»  but  in  later  life  his  ideal,  which  he  realized,  with  much 

success,  first  at  Llanfihangd  in  Monmouthshire,  and  then  at 

Coker  Court  in  Somersetshire,  was,  as  has  been  said, "  the  English 

country  gentleman,  with  cosmopolitan  experiences,  encydopacdic 

knowledge,  and  artistic  feeling."    His  travels  took  him  to 

Lapland,  Egypt,  South  America  and  India.     He  had  done  good 

work  for  several  gbvemment  offices^  in  187  r  as  inspector  of 

returns  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  in  1877  by  reports 

to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  Qyster  Fisheries,  in  France  as  weO 

a^  In  En^nd;  and  all  the  time  was  amassing  materials  for 

ambitious  undertakings  uixm  the  history  of  dviliaation,  and  of 

the  cofenies.    His  title  to  lasting  remembrance  rests,  however, 

upon  his  labours  in  the  realm  of  international  law,  recognized 

by  his  election  as  assodi  in  1875,  and  as  memkreixi  zSSa,  of  the 

Institut  da  Droit  intematiouaL    In  1874  he  published  a  thin  8vo 

upon  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutralt,  and  followed  it  up  in 

x88o  by  his  magnum  opus,  the  Treatise  on  International  Ltm, 

unquestionably  the  best  book  upon  the  subject  in  the  English 

language.    It  is  well  planned,  free  from  the  rhetorical  vagueness 

whkh  has  been  the  besetting  vice  of  older  books  of  a  simOar 

character,  full  of  information,  and  everywhere  bearing  traces 

of  the  sound  judgment  and  statesmanlike  views  of  its  author. 

In  1894  Hall  published  a  useful  monograph  upon  a  Uttle^zptored 

topic,  '*  the  Fordgn  Jurisdictions  of  the  British  Crown,"  but 

on  the  30th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  while  apparently 

in  the  fullest  enjo}rment  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigonr,  he 

suddenly  died.    He  married,  in  x866,  Imogen,  dau^ter  of 

Mr  (afterwards  Mr  Justice)  Grove,  who  died  in  z886;  and  in 

1891,  Alice,  daughter  of  Colond  Hill  of  (>>urt  Hill,  Shropshiic, 

but  left  no  issue. 

See  T.  E.  Holland  in  Lam  Quarterly  Re9iew,y6L  xi.  p.  f  13:  and  ia 
Studies  in  International  Law,  p.  303.  (T.  b.  H.) 

HAU%  or  BaivHall,  a  market-place  and  spa  of  Austria,  ui 
Upper  Austria,  25  m.  S.  of  Lins  by  raiL  FOp.  (1900)  984.  It 
is  renowned  for  its  saline  springs,  stnm^y  impregnated  with 
iodine  and  bromine,  which  are  ^nsidcred  very  efficadoos  in 
scrofulous  affectk>ns  and  venereal  skin  diseases.  Although  the 
springs  are  known  since  the  8ih  century.  Hall  attained  its  actual 
imporunce  only  since  1855,  when  the  springs  became  the 
property  of  the  government.  The  number  of  visitois  in  1901 
was  4300. 

HALL  (generally  known  ^  SckwXbtscb-Haix,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  small  town  of  Hall  in  Tirol  and  Bad-Hall,  a  health 
resort  in  Upper  Austria),  a  town  of  (jermany,  in  the  kingdoai 
of  Wttrttembctg,  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  both  aides  of  the 
Kocher,  and  on  the  railway  from  Hdlbronn  to  Krailsheira, 
35  m.  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  (1905)  9400.  It  possesses  four 
Evangelical  churches  (of  whidi  the  Michaeliskirche  dates  fnm 
the  isth  century  and  has  fine  medieval  carving,  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  handsome  town  hall  and  dassicai  and  modem 
schools.  A  short  distance  south  from  the  totm  is  the  royal 
castle  of  Komburg,  formeriy  a  Benedictine  aU>ey  and  mom  used 
as  a  garrison  for  invalid  soldiers,  with  a  church  dating  from  the 
iJth  century.  The  town  Is  chiefly  known  for  its  production  of 
salt,  which  is  converted  into  brine  and  piped  from  Wilhdms^ttck 
mine,  s  in>  distanL  Connected  with  the  salt-works  there  is  a 
salt-hath  and  whey-diet  esublishment.  The  industries  of  the 
town  also  indude  cotton-spinning,  iron  founding,  tanning,  and 
the  manufacture  of  soap»  starch,  bnithca,  msfhinfs,  caniages 
and  metal  ware. 
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Hall  WM  eaily  of  importance  on  account  of  its  talt^ndncs, 
whichwerefaeldasafief  of  the  Empire  by  the  so-called  SaUgrafeh 
(Salt-graves),  of  whom  the  earliest  known,  the  counts  of  West- 
hcim,  had  their  seat  in  the  castle  of  Hall.  Later  the  town 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  It  was  made  a  free  imperial 
city  in  1 276  by  Rudolph  of  Habsburg;  In  i8os  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Wflrttemberg; 

HALL  (O.E.  keail,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Ger.  HaUe)^ 
&  term  which  has  two  aignifications  in  England  and  is  api^cd 
sometimes'to  the  manor  house,  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  which  implied  a  t»ritorial  possession,  but  more  often  to 
the  entrance  hall  of  a  mansion.  In  the  lattercase  it  wostheone 
large  room  |n  the  feudal  castle  up  to  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  when  it  served  as  audience  chamber,  dining-room,  and 
dormitory.  The  hall  was  generally  a  parallelogram  on  plan, 
with  a  raised  dafs  at  the  farther  end,  a  large  bow  window  on  one 
side,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  on  both  sides.  At  the  entrance  end 
was  a  passage,  which  was  separated  from  the  haH  by  a  partition 
screen  often  elaborately  decorated,  and  over  which  was  provided 
a  minstreb'  gallery;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage  were  the 
hatches  communicating  with  the  servcries.  This  arrangement 
is  still  found  in  some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
such  as  those  of  New  College,  Christchurch,  Wadbam  and 
Magdalen,  Oxford,  and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
private  mansions,  however,  the  kitchen  and  offices  have  been 
removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and  the  great  hall  is  only  used  for 
banquets.  Among  the  more  remarkable  examples  are  the  halls 
of  Attdiey  End;  Hatfield;  Brougham  Castle;  Hardwick; 
Knole  Stanway  in  Gloucestershire;  WoUaton,  where  it  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  mansion  and  lighted  by  clerestory 
windows;  Burton  Agnes  in  Yorkshire;  Canons  Ashley,  North- 
amptonshire; Westwood  Park,  Worcestershire;  Fountains, 
Yorkshire;  Sydenham  House,  Devonshire;  Cobham,  Kent; 
Montacute,  Somersetshire;  Bolsover  Castle,  Derbyshire  (vaulted 
and  with  two  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  to  carry  the 
rault);  Longford  Castle,  Wiltshire;  Barlborough,  Derbyshire; 
Rushlon  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  with  a  bow  window  at  each 
end  of  the  dab  and  a  third  bow  window  at  the  other  end; 
Knole,  Kent;  and  at  Mayfield,  Sussex  (with  stone  arches  across 
to  carry  the  roof)t  now  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Many  of  these  halls  have  hammer-beam  roofs,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  found  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  London,  where 
both  the  tie  and  collar  beams  have  hammer-beams.  Of  other 
halls,  Westminster  is  the  largest,  being  238  ft.  long;  followed 
by  the  Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall,  no  ft;  Wobey's  Hall, 
Hampton  Court,  xo6  ft;  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  the  Mansion 
House;  the  hall  at  Lambeth,  now  the  library;  Crosby  Hall; 
Gray's  Inn  Hall;  the  Guildhall;  Charterhouse;  and  the 
following  balls  of  the  London  City  Companies— Cloth  workers. 
Brewers,  (Goldsmiths,  Fishmongers.  The  term  hall  is  also  given 
to  the  following  English  mansions: — Haddon,  Hardwick, 
Apethorpe,  Aston,  Blickling,  Brercton,  Burton  Agnes,  Cobham, 
Dingley,  Rushton,  Kirby,  Litford  and  WoUaton;  and  it  was 
the  nameof  some  of  the  earlier  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
most  of  which  have  now  been  absorbed  in  other  colleges,  so  that 
there  remain  only  St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

HALLAH.  HENRY  (i77r-i8s9).  English  historian,  was  the 
only  son  of  John  Hallam,  canon  of  Windsor  and  dean  of  Bristol, 
andwasbornonthegthof  July  1777.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1 799.  Called 
to  the  bar,  he  practised  for  some  years  on  the  Oxford  circuit; 
but  his  tastes  were  literary,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  181 2,  he  inherited  a  small  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  he  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  studies  of  his  life.  He  had  early  become 
connected  with  the  brilliant  band  of  authors  and  poKtidans  who 
then  led  the  Whig  party,  a  connexion  to  which  he  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  well-paid  and  easy  post  of  commissioner  of 
stamps;  but  in  practical  politics,  for  which  he  was  by  nature 
unsuited,  he  took  no  active  share.  But  he  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  manyipopular  movementSr— particularly  of  that  which 
ended  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  and  he  was  throughout 


his  entire  life  sfnceiely  and  prsfoimdly  attached  to  the  political 
principles  of  the  Whigs»  both  in  their  popular  and  in  their 
aristocratic  aspect. 

Hallam's  earliest  literary  work  was  undertaken  in  connexion 
with  the  great  organ  of  the  Whig  party,  the  Edinburgh  ReoUw, 
where  his  review  of  Scott's  Dryden  attracted  much  notice.  His 
first  great  work.  The  View  of  ike  StaU  cf  Europe  during  iho 
MiddU  Ages,  was  produced  in  18x8,  and  was  followed  nine  years 
later  by  the  ComstUutioual  History  of  England.  In  183^x839 
appeared  the  Introduction  to  the  LUeraiure  of  Europe  in  the  istky 
i6tk  and  xyth  Centuries,  These  are  the  three  works  00  which 
the  fame  of  Hallam  rests.  They  at  onoe  took  a  plaoe  in  English 
literature  which  has  never  been  seriously  challenged.  A  volume 
of  supplemental  notes  to  his  Middle  Ages  was  published  in  1848. 
These  facts  and  dates  represent  nearly  all  the  events  of  Hallam's 
career.  The  strongest  personal  interest  in  his  life  was  the 
affliction  ndiich  befell  him  in  the  loss  of  his  children,  one  after 
another.  His  eldest  son,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,— the  "  A  Ji  JL" 
of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam^  and  by  the  testimony  (tf  his  con* 
temporaries  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant  promise,— died  in  1835 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  .Seventeen  years  later,  his  second 
son,  Henry  Fitxmaurice  Hallam,  was  cut  off  £ke  his  brother 
at  Uie  very  threshold  of  what  might  have  been  a  great  career. 
The  premature  death  and  high  talents  of  these  young  men,  and 
the  association  of  one  of  them  with  the  most  popular  poem  of  the 
age,  have  made  Hallam's  family  afflictions  better  known  than 
any  other  incidents  of  his  life.  He  survived  wife,  daughter  and 
sons  by  many  years.  In  1834  Hallam  published  The  Remains 
in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  wiik  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life,  In  1852  a  selection  of  Literary  Essays  and  Characters 
from  the  Literature  of  Europe  was  published.  Hallam  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  enjoyed  many  other  i4>prDpxiate  distinctions.  In  1830  he 
received  the  gold  medal  for  history,  founded  by  George  IV, 
He  died  on  the  axst  of  January  X859. 

The  Middle  Ages  is  described  by  Hallam  himself  as  a  series 
of  historical  dissertations,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief 
circumstances  that  can  interest  a  philosophical  imyiiier  during 
the  period  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  centtuy.  The  work  consists 
of  nine  long  chapters,  each  of  which  is  a  complete  treatise  in  itself. 
The  history  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  (krmany,  and  of  the 
Greek  and  Saracenic  empires,  sketched  in  rapid  and  general 
terms,  is  the  subject  of  five  separate  chapters.  Others  deal 
with  the  great  institutional  features  of  medieval  society— the 
development  of  the  feudal  system,  of  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
and  of  the  free  political  system  of  England.  The  last  chapter 
sketches  the  general  state  of  society,  the  growth  of  commerce, 
manners,  and  literature  in  the  middle  ages.  The  book  may  bo 
regarded  as  a  general  view  of  early  modem  history,  preparatory 
to  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  special  lines  of  inquiry  carried 
out  in  his  subsequent  works,  although  Hallam 's  original  intention 
was  to  continue  the  work  on  the  scale  on  which  it  had  been 
begun. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  Engfand  takes  up  the  subject 
at  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  dropped  in  the  View  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  viz.  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,*  and  carries  It 
down  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  Hallam  stopped  here  for 
a  characteristic  reason,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  and 
to  regret.  He  was  unwilling  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  modem 
politics  which  seemed  to  him  to  run  back  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  ran 
back  much  farther,  as  Hallam  soon  found.  The  sensitive 
impartiality  which  withheld  him  from  touching  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  constitution  did  not 
save  him  from  the  charge  of  partisanship.  The  Quarterly  Review 
for  1828  contains  an  article  on  tht  Constitutional  History,  written 
by  Southey,  full  of  railing  and  reproach.  The  work,  he  says, 
is  the  "  production  of  a  decided  partisan,"  who  "  rakes  in  the 
ashes  of  long-forgotten  and  a  thousand  times  buried  slanders, 

*  Lord  Brougham,  Qvertooking  the  constitutional  chapter  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  censured  Hallam  for  making  an  arbitrary  beginning  at 
this  point,  and  proposed  Co  write  a  more  com|4cte  history  himsrif. 
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for  the  means  of  heaping  otioqay  on  all  who  supported  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country."  No  accusation  made 
by  a  critic  ever  fell  so  wide  of  the  mark.  Absolute  justice  is  the 
standard  which  Hallam  set  himself  and  maintained.  His  view 
of  constitutional  history  was  that  it  should  contain  onfy  so  much 
of  the  political  and  general  history  of  the  time  as  bears  directly 
on  specific  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  state,  including 
therein  judicial  as  well  as  ecdesiastical  institutions.  But  while 
abstaining  from  irrelevant  historical  discussions,  Hallam  dealt 
with  statesmen  and  policies  with  the  calm  and  fearless  impartiality 
of  a  judge.  It  was  his  cool  treatment  of  such  sanctified  names 
as  Charles,  Cranmer  and  Laud  that  provoked  the  indignation  of 
Southey  and  the  Quarterly^  who  forgot  that  the  same  impartial 
measure  was  extended  to  statesmen  on  the  other  side.  If 
Hallam  can  ever  be  said  to  have  deviated  from  perfect  fairness, 
it  was  in  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  i9th<entury  theory  of 
the  constitutbn  was  the  right  theory  in  previous  centuries,  and 
that  those  who  departed  from  it  on  one  side  or  the  other  were 
in  the  wrong.  He  did  unconsciously  antedate  the  constitution, 
and  it  is  clear  from  incidental  allusions  in  his  last  work  that  he 
did  not  regard  with  favour  the  democratic  changes  which  he 
thought  to  be  impending.  Hallam,  like  Macaulay,  ultimately 
referred  all  political  questions  to  the  standard  of  Whig  con- 
stitutionalism.  But  though  his  work  is  thus,  like  that  of  many 
historians,  coloured  by  hb  opinions,  this  was  not  the.  outcome 
of  a  conscious  purpose,  and  he  was  scrupulously  conscientious 
in  collecting  and  wdghing  his  materials.  In  this  he  was  helped 
by  his  legal  training,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  fact  which  made 
the  Constitutional  Hilary  one  of  the  text-books  of  English 
politics,  to  which  men  of  all  parlies  appealed,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  work  of  later  writers,  still  leaves  it  a  standard 
authority. 

Like  the  Constitutional  History,the  Introduction  to  the  Litcrolure 
of  Europe  continues  one  of  the  branches  of  inquiry  which  had 
been  opened  in  the  View  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  first  cbapici' 
of  the  Literature^  which  is  to  a  great  extent  supplemcntaiy  tu 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Hallam  sketches  the  slate 
of  literature  in  Europe  down  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century: 
the  extinction  of  ancient  learning  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  rise  of  Christianity;  the  preservation 
of  the  Latin  language  in  the  services  of  the  church;  and  the  slow 
revival  of  letters,  which  began  to  show  itself  soon  after  the  7th 
century — "  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  " — had  been  passed. 
For  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  his  special  period  he  is  mainly 
occupied  wilh  a  review  of  classical  learning,  and  he  adopts  the 
plan  of  taking  short  decennial  periods  and  noticing  the  most 
remarkable  works  which  they  produced.  The  rapid  growth  of 
literature  in  the  i6th  century  compels  him  to  resort  to  a  classifica- 
tion of  subjects.  Thus  in  the  period  1 520-1 550  we  have  separate 
chapters  on  ancient  litoature,  theology,  speculative  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence,  the  hteralure  of  taste,  and  scientific  and 
miscellaneous  Uteralurc;  and  the  subdivisions  of  subjects  is 
carried  further  of  counse  in  the  later  periods.  Thus  poetry,  the 
drama  and  polite  literature  form  the  subjects  df  separate 
chapters.  One  inconvenient  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  same  author  is  scattered  over  many  chapters,  according  as  his 
works  fall  within  this  category  or  that  period  of  lime.  Names 
like  Shake^)eare,  Grotius,  Bacon,  HoU>es  a^iear  in  half  a  dozen 
different  places.  The  individuality  of  great  authors  is  thus 
dissipated  except  when  it  has  been  preserved  by  an  occasional 
sacrifice  of  the  arrangement — and  this  defect,  if  it  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  defect,  is  increased  by  the  very  sparing  references 
to  personal  history  and  character  with  which  Hallam  was 
obliged  to  content  himself.  His  plan  excluded  biographical 
history,  nor  is  the  work,  he*  tells  us,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
reference.  It  is  rigidly  an  account  of  the  books  which  would 
make  a  complete  library  of  the  period  ,*  arranged  according  to  the 
date  of  their  publication  and  the  nature  of  their  subjects.  The 
history  of  institutions  like  universities  and  academies,  and  that 
of  great  popular  movements  like  the  Reformation,  are  of  course 

'  Technical  subjects  like  painting  vr  Knglisb  law  have  been  ex- 
'luded  by  Hallam,  and  history  anathcology  only  partially  treated. 


noticed  in  their  hnmodiatw  cwmerion  with  Kteraiy  venihs; 
but  HaUam  had  little  taste  forthe  spadous  generdixatioB  whidi 
such  subjects  siiggest.    The  great  qualities  dispbyed  in  this 
work  hare  been  universally  admowledged- » consdentiousnesi, 
accuracy,  judgment  and  enormous  reading.    Not  the  ktit 
striking  testimony  to  HaHam's  powen  is  hh  mastery  over  so 
many  diverse  forms  of  intellectual  activity.    In  sdenoe  sod 
thedogy,  mathematics  and  poetry,  metaphysics  and  law,  he  is  s 
competent  and  always  a  fair  if  not  a  profound  critic    Iht  beat 
of  his  own  mind  is  manifest  in  his  treatment  of  post  htentnie 
and  of  political  speculation — which  seems  to  be  inspired  with 
stronger  personal  interest  and  a  higher  sense  of  power  than  other 
parts  of  his  work  display.    Not  less  worthy  of  notice  in  a  litersiy 
history  is  the  good  sense  by  which  both  his  Inming  and  his  tastes 
have  been  hdd  in  control.    Probably  no  writer  ever  possessed  s 
juster  view  of  the  reUtive  importance  of  men  and  things.   The 
labour  devoted  to  an  investigation  is  with  Hallam  no  excuse  for 
dwellingon  the  result,  unless  that  is  in  itself  important.    He  tuns 
away  contemptuously  from  the  mere  curiosities  of  Uterature, 
and  is  never  tempted  to  make  a  diqday  of  trivial  eruditioB. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  hb  interest  in  special  studies  leads  him  to 
assign  them  a  disproportionate  place  in  his  genenl  view  of  tht 
literature  of  1  period. 

Hallam  is  generally  described  as  a  "  philosophical  htstoritn." 
The  description  is  justified  sot  so  much  by  any  philosoplucs} 
quality  in  his  method  as  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  his  ovn 
temper.  Hallam  is  a  phik)aopher  to  this  extent  that  both  in 
political  and  in  literary  history  he  fixed  his  attention  on  results 
rather  than  on  persons.  His  conception  of  history  embnccd 
the  whole  movement  of  sodety.  Beside  that  conception  ths 
issue  of  battles  and  the  fate  of  kings  fall  into  comparativt 
insignificance.  "We  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  princes,"  he 
reflects,  "  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  towns  b^eged  and  provinces 
desolated,  describe  even  the  whole  pageantry  of  coronations  and 
festivals,  l3Ut  we  cannot  recover  the  genuine  history  of  mankind." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  in  Hallam  of  anything 
like  a  philosophy  of  history  or  sodety.  .  Wise  and  genenily 
melancholy  reflections  on  human  nature  and  political  sodety 
are  nol  infrequent  in  his  writings,  and  they  arise  naturally  and 
incidentally  out  of  the  subject  he  is  discussing.  His  object  is 
the  attainment  of  truth  in  matters  of  fact.  Sweeping  theories 
of  the  movement  of  sodety,  and  broad  charactcriaatioos  of 
particular  periods  of  history  seem  to  have  no  attraction  for  him. 
The  view  of  mankind  on  which  such  generalisations  are  usually 
based,  taking  lit  lie  account  of  individual  character,  was  highly 
distasteful  to  him.  Thus  he  objects  to  the  use  of  statistics 
because  they  favour  that  tendency  to  regard  all  men  as  mcoully 
and  morally  equal  which  is  so  unhappily  stroi^  in  modern  times. 
At  the  same  time  Hallam  by  no  means  assumes  the  tone  of  the 
mere  scholar.  He  is  even  soUdtous  to  show  that  liSs  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  cultivated  gentleman  and  not  of  the  spedalJst 
of  any  order.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  Montaigne  is  the  first  Frenck 
author  whom  an  English  gentleman  is  ashamed  not  to  have  read. 
In  fact,  allusions  to  the  necessary  atudies  of  a  gentleman  meet 
us  constantly,  reminding  us  of  the  unlikely  emdition  of  the 
schoolboy  in  Macaulay.  Hallam's  prejudices,  so  far  as  he  had 
any,  belong  to  the  same  character.  His  criticism  is  apt  to 
assume  a  tone  of  moral  censure  when  he  has  to  deal  with  ccrtsis 
extremes  of  human  thought — scepticism  in  philosophy,  albeisfli 
in  religion  and  democracy  in  politics. 

HaUam's  style  is  singularly  uniform  throughout  all  hiswritiois. 
It  is  sincere  and  straightforward,  and  obvimisly  innocent  of  say 
motive  beyond  that  of  dearly  expressing  the  writer's  meaniflC- 
In  the  Literature  of  Europe  there  are  many  passages  of  great 
imaginative  beauty.  (£.  R.) 

HALLAM,  ROBERT  (d.  X417).  bishop  of  Salisbuiy  and 
English  representative  at  the  council  of  Constance,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  chancellor  of  the  university  from  X403  ^^ 
1405.  In  the  btter  year  the  pope  nominated  him  to  be  srchr 
bishop  of  York,  but  the  king  objected.  However,  in  1407  ^ 
was  consecrated  by  Gregory  XII.  at  Siena  as  bishop  of  Silis- 
buiy.    At  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409  he  was  one  of  tlie  Fnilwfc 
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icpresentftttves.  OhtIie6thof  June  1411  Pope  John  XXIII.  made 
Hallam  a  cardinal,  but  there  was  some  irregularity,  and  his  title 
tras  not  recognized.  At  the  council  of  Constance  (q.v.),  which  met 
in  November  1414,  Hallam  was  the  chief  Enj^Ush  envoy.  .Thera 
he  at  once  took  a  prominent  positioa,  as  an  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  Church  reform,  and  of  the  superiority  of  the  council  to  the 
pope.  In  the  discussions  which  led  up  to  the  deposition  of 
John  XXIII.  on  the  29th  of  May  141 5  he  had  a  leading;  share. 
With  the  trials  of  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  he  had  less 
concern.  The  emperor  ^igismund,  through  whose  influence 
the  council  had  been  assembled,  was  absent  during  the  whole 
of  1416  on  a  diplomatic  mission  in  France  and  England;  but 
when  he  returned  to  Constance  in  January  14x7,  as  the  open 
ally  of  the  English  king,  Hallam  as  Henry's  trusted  representative 
obtained  increased  importance.  Hallam  contrived  skilfully 
to  emphasize  English  prestige  by  delivering  the  address  of 
welcome  to  Sigismund  on  his  formal  reception.  Afterwards, 
under  his  master's  direction,  he  ^ve  the  emperor  vigorous 
support  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  a  reform  of  the  Church, 
before  the  council  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  This 
matter  was  still  undecided  when  Hallam  died  suddenly^  on  the 
4th  of  September  141 7.  After  his  death  the  direction  of  the 
English  nation  fell  into  less  skilful  hands,  with  the  result  that 
the  cardinals  were  able  to  secure  the  immediate  election  of  a  new 
pope  (Martin  V.,  elected  on  the  1 1  th  of  November).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  abandonment  of  the  reformers  by  the  English 
was  due  entirely  to  Hallam's  death;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
Heniy  V.,  foreseeing  the  possible  need  for  a  change  of  front, 
had  given  Hallam  discretionary  powers  which  the  bishop's 
successors  used  with  too  little  judgmenL  Hallam  himself, 
who  had  the  confidence  of  Sigismund  and  was  generally  respected 
for  his  straightforward  independence,  might  have  achieved  a 
better  result.  Hallam  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Constance, 
where  his  tomb  near  the  high  altar  is  marked  by  a  brass  of 
English  workmaiuhip. 

For  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constance  ace  H.  von  der  Hardt't 
Cowilium  Constaniienu,  and  H.  Finke't  Ada  contUii  ConsUtnciensis. 
For  a  modern  account  see  MandcII  Crclghton's  History  of  the  Papacy 
(6  vols.,  London,  1897).  (C.  L.  K.) 

HALl&SIR  CHARLES  (originally  Karl  Halle)  (1S19-1895), 
English  pianist  aiui  conductor,  German  by  nationality,  was 
born  at  Hagen,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  nth  of  April  x^ig.  He 
studied  under  Rink  at  Darmstadt  in  iSsS,  ^nd  as  early  as  1S36 
went  to  Paris,  where  for  twelve  years  he  lived  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Lis2t  and  other  musicians,  and 
enjoyed  the  friend^ip  of  such  great  literary  figures  as  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  George  Sand.  He  had  started  a  set  of  chamber 
concerts  with  Alard  and  Franchomme  with  great  success,  and 
had  completed  one  series  of  them  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
drove  him  from  Paris,  and  he  settled,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  in  London.  His  pianoforte  recitals,  given  at  first  from 
1850  in  his  own  house,  and  from  1861  in  St  James's  Hall,  were  an 
important  feature  of  London  musical  life,  and  it  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  them  that  a  knowledge  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte sonatas  became  general  in  English  society.  At  the  Musical 
Union  founded  by  John  Ella,  and  at  the  Popular  Concerts  from 
their  beginning,  Halle  was  a  frequent  performer,  and  from  1853 
was  director  of  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts  in  Manchester,  where, 
in  1857,  he  started  a  series  of  concerts  of  his  own,  raising  the 
orchestra  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  quite  unknown  at  that  time 
in  England.  In  1888  he  married  Madame  Norman  Ncruda 
(b.  1839),  the  violinist,  widow  of  Ludwig  Norman,  and  daughter 
of  Josef  Neruda,  members  of  whose  family  had  long  been  famous 
for  musical  talent.  In  the  same  year  he  was  knighted;  and 
in  1890  and  1891  he  toured  with  his  wife  in  Australia  and  else- 
where. He  died  at  Manchester  on  the  25th  of  October  1895. 
Hall^  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  musical  education 
of  England;  if  his  pianoforte-playing,  by  which  he  was  mainly 
known  to  the  public  in  London,  seemed  remarkable  rather  for 
precision  than  for  depth,  for  crystal  clearness  rather  than  for 
warmth,  and  for  perfect  realization  of  the  written  text  rather 
than  for  strong  individuality,  it  was  at  least  of  immense  value 


as  giving  the  oompoaer'it  idea  with  the  vtmoct  fidelity.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  hun  play  in  private,  like  tboae  wha 
could  appreciate  the  power,  beauty  and  imaginative  warmtb 
of  his  conducting,  would  have  given  a  very  different  vcrdia; 
and  they  were  not  wrong  in  judging  Hall^  to  be  a  man  of  the 
widest  and  keenest  artistic  sympathies,  with  an. extraordinary 
gift  of  insight  into  music  of  every  school,  as  well  as  a  strong  sense 
of  humour.  He  fought  a  long  and  arduous  battle  for  the  bat 
music,  and  never  foigot  the  dignity  of  his  art.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  technique  was  that  of  his  youth,  of  the  period  before 
Ltsat,  the  ease  and  certainty  he  attained  in  the  most  modern 
music  was  not  the  kss  wonderful  because  he  concealed  the 
mechanical  means  so  completely. 

Lady  Hall6,  who  from  1 864  onwards  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
solo  violinists  ol  the  time,  was  constantly  associated  with  her 
husband  on  the  ooncect  ttast  till  his  death;  and  in  1896  a  public 
subscription  was  oiganized  in  her  behalf,  under  royal  patronage. 
She  continued  to  appear  occasionally  in  public,  notably  as  late 
as  1907*  when  she  played  at  the  Joachim  memorial  concert.  In 
1901  she  was  given  by  Queen  Alexandra  the  title  of  "violinist 
to  the  queen."  A  fine  dassical  player  and  artist,  frequently 
associated  with  Joachim,  Lady  Hall£  was  the  first  of  the  women 
violinists  who  could  stand  comparison  with  men. 

HAUtB  (known  as  Halle-ak-^es-Saale,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  small  town  of  Halle  in  Westphalia),  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Saale,  which  here  divides  into  several  arms, 
21  m.  N.W.  from  Leipaig  by  the  railway  to  Magdeburg.  Pep. 
(1875).  ^.503;  (1885)  81,983;  (1895)  1x6,304;  (1905)  160,031. 
Owing  to  its  situation  at  the  jimction  of  six  important  lines  of 
railway,  bringing  it  into  direct  communication  with  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Leipzig,  Frankfort-on-Main,  the  Hars  country  and 
Hanover,  it  has  greatly  developed  in  size  and  in  commercial 
and  industrial  importance.  It  consists  of  the  old,  or  inner,  town 
surrounded  by  promenades,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
fortifications,  and  beyond  these  of  two  small  towns,  Glaucha 
in  the  south  and  Neumarkt  in  the  north,  and  five  rapidly  in- 
creasing suburbs.  The  inner  town  is  irregularly  built  and 
presents  a  somewhat  unattractive  appearance,  but  it  has  been 
much  improved  and  modernized  by  the  laying  out  of  new  streets. 

The  centre  of  the  town  proper  is  occupied  by  the  imposing 
market  square,  on  which  stand  the  fine  medieval  town  hall 
(restored  in  1883)  and  the  handsome  Gothic  Marienkirche, 
dating  mainly  Xrom  the  i6Lh  century,  with  two  towers  connected 
by  a  bridge.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  are  a  dock-tower 
(Der  roU  Turm)  376  ft.  in  height,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Handel, 
the  composer,  a  native  of  Halle.  West  of  the  market-square  lies 
the  Halle,  or  the  Tal,  where  the  brine  springs  (see  below)  issue. 
Among  tbe  eleven  churches,  nine  Protestant  and  two  Roman 
Catholic,  may  also  be  mentioned  the  St  Moritzkirche,  dating 
from  the  '12th  century,  with  fine  wood  carvings  and  sculptures, 
and  the  cathedral  (belonging  since  16S9  to  the  Reformed  or 
CalvinisCic  church),  built  in  the  i6lh  century  and  containing  an 
altar-piece  representing  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  his 
family.  Of  secular  buildings  the  most  noticeable  are  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Moritzbuzg,  formerly  a  citadel  and  the  residence 
of  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  wing  now  used  for 
militaiy  purposes,  the  university  buildings,  the  theatre  and  the 
new  railway  station.  The  famous  university  was  founded  by 
the  elector  Frederick  HI.  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  king  of 
Prussia),  in  1694,  on  behalf  of  the  jurist.  Christian  Thomasius 
(1655-1728),  whom  many  students  followed  to  Halle,  when  he  was 
expelled  from  Leipzig  through  the  enmity  of  his  fellow  professors. 
It  was  closed  by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  again  in  1813,  but  in  1815 
was  re-esubUshed  and  augmented  by  the  removal  to  it  of  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  with  which  it  thus  became  umted. 
It  lias  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine  and  philosophy. 
From  the  first  it  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  ProtesUat  theology,  originally  of  the  pietistic  and  latteriy  of 
the  rationalistic  and  critical  school.  In  connexion  with  the 
university  there  are  a  botanical  garden,  a  theological  seminary. 
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uitomiul.  piibsloeftil  Km]  phyiial  institutes,  boipinli,  an 
■gricultuni  iuiituLc — one  ol  the  foronoii  iuiitutions  oi  the 
kind  In  Gamxay—t  mrlHrokigicil  ioMlIute,  u  otneivUiuy 
Uld  >  tibnry  of  iEl0,DBa  printed  voluma  uuj  &»  Dunuicriplt. 
Among  other  tdumionil  nublitliinent*  miut  be  rnoiionrd 
Ihe  Francke'itbeSlIItiingen,  founded  in  1691 1^*  Augiul  Henninn 
Francke  (1663-1/17).  ■  bronte  lUiue  ol  irtuim  by  Riuch  wis 
encledin  iSiqinlheinneraiHnoflbebuildiiig.  They  embnce 
in  oiphinegc,  1  liboralorr  nhere  ncdiciDa  *re  prepared  lad 
dislribulcd,  1  Bible  press  from  wbich  Bibtetutissuedita  cheap 
rate,  and  eight  schools  o(  various  giades,  attended  in  all  by  over 
jooo  pupils.  Tlie  other  principal  InKituliOBS  art  Ihe  dty 
gymnasium,  the  proviadal  lunatic  uylun,  Ihe  prison,  the  lawn 
hospital  and  inlitiniry,  and  the  deal  and  dumb  institute.  Tfae 
salt-springs  of  Halle  have  been  knofn  (mm  a  veiy  eariy 
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le  within 

od  together  thrir  annual  yield  oC 

mkinen  employed  al  the  salt-works  1 


It  Is  about  t 


1  the 


of  a  tieculiar  race 
1  usually  regarded 
as  descendants  of  the  original  WeniUsb  inhaUunts,  or  as  Celtic 
hnmigrantl,  wilb  an  admiiture  o(  FranUiti  elements,  "niey 
wear  a  diilinct  dress,  the  ordinary  costume  of  about  1700, 
tbserve  several  ancient  customs,  and  enjoy  certain  eitn^tioBS 
and  privUeges  derived  fmm  those  of  the  andent  F/a-nundiafl 
(community  ot  the  salt-pannen). 

Amonc  the  other  industries  of  Halle  ut  sugar  i«Ening,  madiine 
building,  the  nanufactnic  of  spirits,  malt,  chocolate,  cocoa, 
COBfictioneiy,  cement,  paper,  chicory,  lubricating  and  ilhiminal- 
ing  oil,  wagon  grease,  carriages  and  playing  cards,  printing, 
dyeing  and  eoi!  mining  (soft  brown  coal).  The  trade,  which  is 
supervised  by  a  chamber  of  commerce  '  "     "     "'" 


^..ncipil  eiports  being  maehinety,  raw  sugar  and  petroleum. 
Halle  a  ilso  noted  as  the  seat  of  several  importani  publishing 
firms.  The  Bibelansialt  (Bible  inttilulion)  ol  von  Castcin  is  the 
ctnltal  authority  lor  the  mision  of  Luthei't  Bible,  of  which  it 
■ells  annually  (ram  60,000  to  70,000  copies. 

Halle  is  firu  mentioned  as  a  lorlmi  erected  on  the  Siate  in  806 
by  Chailet.  son  of  Charlemagne,  duiing  hii  eiipedition  sisinii  th 
Soibt,  The  pljce  wjii.  hoinvef .  known  Ions  bcrore,  and  am  11 
origin  at  well  a>  its  name  <o  the  hIc  tprioEs  (T/oJii).  1  n  <j6i  Kalli 
wiA  Ihe  valuable  lali  woriis.  was  given  6f  the  empeior  l>iio  I.  i. 
Iha  newly  loundcd  archdiocese  ol  Magdebuij.  and  in  oBi  Oiio  11 
gave  it  a  charter  11  a  town.    The  iniemii  ol  the  atchbithop  ocr 
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sgue  it  carried  on  successful  wan  with  Ihe 

5;  and  in  IMS  il  itsiKed  an  army  of  jo.ooi 
Sawny.  Its  liberty  periihcd,  however. 
al  feud  between  the  democratic  si  Id  q  .ind  [I 
» the  JOth  ol  Seplembrr  ijj!  a  tfi-maEcirni- 


IjianiMsii  sua  iniliiliiiil  anin  h"M  hhcm  in  chit k  ilir  ,ir 
Emeslol  Sawny.  btiili  the  canleolMnniilijfK.     N'.ilmr 

Lutheran  luperintcn 
pbalia  in  I6«t  the 

Biandenbufg.    In  1 

after  which,  at  the  pcaceof  Tilut,  it  was  umieo  totnc  n<u  k" 
of  Westphalia.  After  Ihe  balllebnuKcn  the  PruoIan-Ji-t  1  1 
hi- May  111},  it  was  taken  by  the  Pruidans.  Then'.  "  I 
was  lor  a  long  time  hurtful  to  the  proeperily  of  Halle,  antf  [t:  ,  ' 
rajsid  increase  in  popubiion  and  trade  it  principally  due  to  it» , ' 

S«  Dnyhaupt,  AurikMielic  BcnliTMmni  du  SaaUnim  [H 
■  vol*..  175]!  Jid  ediilon,  ig4i-iau);  HoRtBUer,  CucihcMi  -. 
VnimniUU  n  anOi  (■»)«):  HalU  nVonril  and  Cr(cmirt  (i«sl): 
Kxuilh.  JCwst  (kutuhU  and  Bwl-'eituitt  if  SMi  Hallt  did  ed.. 
iWr);  voo  Hajen.  Dit  SiaJi    JToUi  {1M6-1B67J;  Hertsbng, 


„ ._„,. Hegel.  SUdU  Hd  CiUa  d      , 

'Mer  (Leipog,  iS^I).  ii.  4«t-44*- 
HALIiBCK,FITZ-OBBSXB(i;v»-it67),  American  poet,  wu 
im  at  Guilford,  Conncctkul,  on  Ihe  gih  of  July  1790.    By  Ul 
lOlfaer  he  wu  descended  from  JcAn  Eliot,  the  "  Apostle  to  the 
Klians."    At  an  eai^  age  he  became  clerk  in  a  stoiv  it  Cuil- 

.jrd,  and  In  1811  be  entered  a  banking-house  in  New  Yoik. 

Having  madetheacquaintanceol  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  iniKig 

witributing  to  the  New  York  fieitiifl  Foil  the  humorous  serio 
if  "  Cnuker  Papers."  In  ilii  he  published  his  longest  pocol, 
F'omy,  a  satire  on  local  politics  and  fashions  in  the  measure  it 
Bytaa't  Dm  Juan.  He  viuted  Europe  in  igii-iSij,  and  iltn 
^is  return  published  anonymously  in  ig}/  Altnritk  Catlk,  feiti 
illUr  i<iwiiiJ.  ?Iom  1831  to  1841  he  was  confidential  agent  id 
John  Jscob  Aslor,  who  named  him  one  of  ihe  trusieei  of  tt« 
AstoT  llbrlTV.  In  |3«4  he  published  in  the  Nrw  Ytrk  Lrip 
a  poem  of  JO?  line*  entitled  "Young  America."  He  died  st 
Guilford,  on  the  igth  of  November  1S67.  The  poems  of  Hilirck 
are  wriiten  with  great  care  and  fimsh,  sad  matufest  iheposscssin 
of  a  fine  senK  of  harmony  and  of  genial  and  elevated  senlimcBtl. 

Hit  £1/1  and  Ltam.  by  James  Ciant  Wilson,  appeared  in  xVnt. 
His  PhIuiiJ  WnHnft,  lofiihrr  with  entiBcti  from  Ihote  of  Joicpb 
Redman  Drake,  wen  edited  by  Wilna  in  Ihe  uite  yeu. 

BAILBCK.  REHBY  WADER  (1815-187O.  American  genrnl 
and  Jurist,  was  bom  at  WestemvUle.  Oneida  county.  K.V., 
in  iSis,  entered  the  West  Point  miKu  17  academy  at  Ibesgeol 
twenty,  and  on  graduating  in  iSjv  was  ippninied  to  Ihe  enjrinens. 
isslstant  piofcasor  of  engtneerir^ 
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before  the  eoeaiy.  He  served 
in  i..auiamia  as  *  slafT  oflicer,  and  as  secretary  01  iiaie  uDaense 
mOitary  govemmcni.  and  in  1849  be  helped  to  frame  the  itJie 
constitution  of  California,  on  its  being  admitted  into  Ihe  Unica 
In  i8ji  he  was  appomted  Inspector  and  engineer  of  lighthouses, 
and  In  18;}  was  employed  in  Ihe  fortifiation  of  the  Pacifir 
coast.  In  i8j4  Captain  Hilteck  resigned  his  cotnmissioii  and 
took  up  the  practice  of  law  with  great  success.  He  was  ilu 
director  of  a  quicksilver  mine,  and  in  i8jj  be  became  pmidcnt 
of  the  Pacific  8f  Atlantic  railway.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  teluraed   to  the  army  as  a  major-general,   and  ia 

the  western  theatre  of  war.  There  can  be  no  question  that  hi) 
adminislrslive  skiU  was  mainly  inslrumenlil  In  bringing  ordn 
out  of  chaos  in  the  hunicd  formation  of  large  volunteer  aimia 
in  1861,  but  thealratcgicil  and  tactical  successes  oT  the  foUowinj 
^riug  were  due  rather  to  theskillandactivity  of  hissubordinstr 
generals  Grant,  Buell  and  Pope,  than  to  the  plans  of  Ihesupmiir 

of  these  three  generals  belore  Corinth,  the  methodical  dowses 
of  his  advance  aroused  much  criticism.  In  July,  howtvrr,  he 
was  called  In  Washington  as  general- in-chief  o(  the  armies.  M 
headquarters  his  administrative  powers  were  con^icuous, 
but  he  proved  to  be  utleriy  wantitig  in  any  large  gnsp  ol  tbt 
military  ptobtem;  the  Successive  reveres  of  Generals  McClellin. 
Pope,  Bumside  and  Hooker  in  Virginia  were  not  Infrequentl/ 
traceable  to  the  defects  of  Ihe  general-in-chief.  No  co-ordiuliiia 
of  the  military  eOorls  of  the  Union  was  seriously  undmaken  by 
Haltecki  and  eventuslly  in  March  1864  Cranl  was  appointed  10 
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MpUce  him,  Major-General  HaHeck  beooming  chirf  of  lUff  at 
Washington.  This  post  he  occupied  with  credit  until  the 
end  of  ihe  war.  In  April  1865  he  held  the  command  of  the 
military  division  o^  the  James  and  in  August  of  ihe  same  year 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  which  he  retained  till 
June  1869,  when  he  was  transfecied  to  that  of  the  South,  a 
position  he  held  till  his  death  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  gth  of 
January  1872.  Halleck's  position  as  a  toldier  is  easily  defined 
by  bis  uniform  success  as  an  administrative  official,  his  equally 
uniform  want  of  success  as  an  officer  at  the  head  of  large  armies 
in  the  field,  and  the  p<q>ularity  of  his  theoretical  writings  on 
war.  His  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  on  the  course  of  thegreatest 
war  of  modern  times  was  greater  than  that  of  any  soldier  on 
either  side  save  Grant  and  Lee,  and  whilst  his  interference  with 
the  dispositions  of  the  commanden  in  the  field  was  often  dis- 
astrous, his  services  in  organizing  and  instructing  the  Union 
forces  were  always  of  the  highest  value,  and  in  this  icspea  he 
was  indispensable. 

'  Bnidet  Military  Art  ami  Skiena,  Hallcck  wrote  BUmmem,  its 
Varieties,  Propertus  and  Uses  (1841);  The  Mimng  Laws  «/  Spain 
and  Mexico  (1859);  International  Lata  (1861;  new  edition,  1908); 
and  Treatise  on  Jnternaiional  Law  and  the  Laws  of  War,  prepared 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  CoUe^es,  abridged  from  the  larger  work. 
He  translated  Joraini's  Viepotitiaue  et  mthtaire  de  Napot&n  (1864) 
and  de  Fooz  On  the  Law  of  Mines  (t86o).  The  works  on  internal ional 
law  mentioned  above  entitle  General  Halleck  to  be  ooo^ered  at 
one  of  the  great  jurists  of  the  19th  century. 

HXLLBFUMTA  (a  Swedish  word  meaning  rodt-fiint),  a  white, 
grey,  yellow,  greenish  or  pink,  fine-grained  rock  consisting  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  quarta  and  felq>ar.  Many  examples 
are  banded  or  striated;  othen  contain  porphyritic  crystab 
of  quartz  which  resemble  those  oi  the  fd^tes  and  porphyries. 
Mica,  iron  oxides,  apatite,  zircon,  epidote  and  hornblende  may 
also  be  present  in  small  amount.  Ibe  more  micaceous  varieties 
form  transitions  to  granulite  and  gneiss.  HiUefiinta  under  the 
microscope  is  very  finely  cxystalUne,  or  even  ayptociystalline, 
resembling  the  felsitic  matrix  of  many  add  rocks.  Itisessentially 
metamorphic  and  occun  with  gneisses,  schists  and  graaulites, 
e^Kcially  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  where  it  is  regarded 
as  being  veiy  charaaeristic  of  certain  horizons.  -  Of  its  original 
nature  there  is  some  doubt,  but  its  chemical  composition  and 
the  oocasbnal  presence  of  poiphjrritic  crystals  indicate  that  it 
has  affinities  to  the  fine-grain^  add  intrusive  rocks.  .In  this 
group  there  may  abo  have  been  placed  metamorphosed  acid 
tuffs  and  a  certain  number  of  adinoles  (shales,  contaa  altered 
by  intrusions  of  diabase).  The  assemblage  is  not  a  perfect^ 
homogeneous  one  but  indudes  both  igneous  and  sedimentary 
rocks,  but  the  former  preponderate.  Rocks  very  similiar  to  the 
typical  Swedish  hSlleflintas  ocov  in  Tirol,  in  Xjalicia  and  eastern 
B<ihemia. 

HALLEL  (Heb.  S>9  a  Mishnic  derivative  from*~^  kUlU, 
^  to  praise  ")•  a  term  in  synagogal  htuigy  for  (a)  Psalms 
cxiii.«€xviii.,  often  called  "  the  Egyptian  Halkl "  because  of  its 
fedtation  during  the  paschal  meal  on  the  night  of  the  Passover, 
ib)  Psahn  cxxxvi  "  the  Great  HalleL"  C.  A.  Briggs*  poinu  out 
that  the  term."  Halldujah  "  (Praise  ye  Yah)  is  found  at  the 
ckise  iA  Fss.  civ.,  cv.,  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  at  the  beginning  of 
Pss.  cxi.,  cxii.  and  at  both  ends  of  Pss.  cvi.,  cxiii.,  cxxxv.,  advi. 
to  d.  The  Septuagint  also  gives  it  at  the  beginning  of  1^  cv., 
evil.,  cxiv.,  cxvi.  to  cxix..  cxxxvi.  There  are  thus  four  groups 
of  Hallel  psalms: — civ.-cvii.  (a  tetralogy  on  creation,  the 
patriarchal  age,  the  Exodus,  and  the  Restoration);  cxi.-cxvii. 
which  includes  most  of  the  "Egyptian  Hallel";  cxxxv.-cxxxvi.; 
cxivi.-cl.  All  of  these  Hallels  (except  cxivii.  and  cxtix.  which 
are  Maccabean)  belong  to  the  Greek  period,  forming  a  collection 
of  sixteen  psalms  composed  for  public  use  by  the  choin,  espedally 
at  the  great  feasts.  Thdr  distribution  into  four  groups  was  the 
work  of  the  final  editor  of  the  psalter.  Later  liturgical,  use 
regarded  Pss.  cxviii.  and  even  cxix.  as  HaUels,  as  weU  as  Pss. 
cxx.  to  cxxxiv. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  extent  of  the  official  HaOel  varied 
from  time  to  time.    It  would  appear  that  in  the  time  of  Gamaliel 
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iPtsMm  x.  5)  the  costom  of  its  redtation  at  the  paschal  meal 
was  still  of  recent  innovation.  While  the  school  of  Sbammai 
advised  only  Pa.  cxiii.,  the  school  of  Hillel  favoured  Pss.  cxiiL 
and  cxiv.'  The  further  extension  so  as  to  indude  Pss.  cxv.  to 
cxviii.  probably  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  and  century  A.D., 
and  these  four  psalms  were  redted  after  the  pouring  out  of  the 
fourth  cup,  the  two  earlier  ones  being  taicen  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meaL  From  the  3rd  century  the  use  of  the  Halld  was 
extended  to  other  occasions,  and  was  gradually  incorporated 
into  the  h'tuigy  of  eighteen  festal  days. 

The  "  Great  Halld  '*  (Ps.  cxxxvL  and  iu  later  extension  to 
cxx.-cxxxvi)  always  served  the  wider  purpose  of  a  more  general 
thanksgiving.  According  to  Rabbi  Johamm  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  allusion  in  v.  25  to  the  Holy  One  who  sits  in  heaven  and 
thence  distributes  food  to  all  his  creatures. 

HALLBIU  ALBRBCHT  VOB  (itoS-x??;),  Swiss  anatomist 
and  physmtogist,  was  bom  of  an  old  Swiss  family  at  Bern,  on  the 
i6th  of  October  1708.  Prevented  by  k>ng-continued  ill-health 
from  taking  part  in  boyish  sports,  he  had  the  more  <H>portiuiity 
for  the  devetopment  of  his  precodous  mind.  At  the  age  of  four, 
it  is  said,  he  used  to  read  and  expound  the  Bible  to  his  father's 
servants;  before  he  was  ten  he  had  sketched  a  Chaldee  grammar, 
prepared  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  vocabulary,  compiled  a  coUection 
of  two  thousand  biographies  of  famous  men  and  women  on  the 
modd  of  the  great  works  of  Bayle  and  Moreri,  and  written  in 
Latin  verae  a  satire  on  his  tutor,  who  had  warned  him  against 
a  too  great  excoisiveneas.  When  still  hardly  fifteen  he  was 
already  the  author  of  numerous  metrical  translatiojas  from  Ovid, 
Horace  and  Virgfl,  as  well  as  of  original  lyrics,  dramas,  and  an 
epic  of  fonr  thenisand  Knes  on  the  origin  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tions, writings  which  he  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  rescued 
from  a  fire  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  only,  however,  to  bum  them  m 
little  later  (1739)  with  his  own  hand.  Heller's  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  profession  of  medidne  while  he  wa&  residing 
in  the  bouse  of  a  physician  at  Bid  after  his  father's  death  in 
t72i$  and,  following  the  choice  then  made,  he  while  still  a 
sickly  and  excesdvdy  shy  youth  went  in  his  sixteenth  year  to 
the  univeisity  of  Tfibingen  (December  1723),  where  he  studied 
under  Camerarius  and  Duvemoy.  Dissatisfied  with  his  progress, 
he  in  1735  exchanged  Tubingen  for  Leiden,  where  Boerhaave 
was  in  the  zenith  oi  his  fame,  and  where  Albinua  had  ah-eady 
begun  to  lecture  in  anatomy.  At  that  university  he  graduated 
in  May  1737,  imder|aking  successfully  in  his  thesis  to  prove  that 
the  so-called  salivary  duct,  claimed  as  a  recent  discovery  by 
Coschwitz,  was  nothing  more  than  a  blood-vesseL  Haller  then 
visited  London,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Cheselden»  Pringle,  Douglas  and  other  sdentific  men;  next, 
after  a  short  Ytay  in  Oxford,  he  visited  l^aris,  where  he  studied 
under  Ledran  and  WinslOw;  and  in  1728  he  proceeded  to  Basel, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics 
under  John  Bernoulli.  It  was  during  his  stay  there  also  that 
his  first  great  interest  in  botany  was  awakened;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  (July-August,  1828),  through  Savoy,  Baden 
and  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  he  began  a  collection  of  plants 
which  was  afterwards  the  basis  of  his  great  work  on  the  Bora 
of  Switzerland.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  main  result 
of  this,  the  first  of  his  many  Journeys  through  the  Alps,  was  his 
peom  entitled  Die  Alpen^  which  was  finished  in  March  1729, 
and  appeared  in  the  first  edition  (1732)  of  his  CedichU.  This 
poem  of  490  hexameters  is  historically  important  as  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  the  awakening  appreciation  of  the  mountains 
(hitherto  generally  regarded  as  horrible  monstrosities),  though 
it  is  chiefly  designed  to  contrast  the  simple  and  idyllic  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps  with  the  corrupt  and  decadent  existence 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  plains. 

In  1729  he  returned  to  Bern  and  began  to  practise  as  a 
ohystdan;  his  best  energies,  however,  were  devoted  to  the 
botanical  and  anatomical  researches  which  rapidly  gave  him  a 
European  reputation,  and  procured  for  him  from  Geotge  IL 

*The  reference  to  a  hymn  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30,  Mark  xiv.  26)  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  thi^ 
inceptive  stage  of  the  HalleL 
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in  1736  k  call  to  the  chmir  of  medicine,  anatomy,  botany  and 
surgery  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Gdltingen.  He  became 
F.R.S.  in  1743,  and  was  ennobled  in  1749.  The^quantity  of 
work  achieved  by  Haller  in  the  seventeen  years  during  which 
be  occupied  hii  Gdttingen  professorship  was  immense.  Apart 
from  the  ordinary  work  of  his  classes,  which  entailed  upon  htm 
the  task  of  newly  organizing  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre  and  museum,  an  obstetrical  school,  and  similar  institu- 
tions,  he  carried  on  without  interruption  those  original  investiga- 
tions in  botany  and  physiology,  the  results  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  numerous  works  associated  with  his  name;  he  continued 
also  to  persevere  in  his  youthful  habit  of  poetical  composition, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  conducted  a  monthly  journal  (the 
CdUiiigische  geUkrU  A$atigen),  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
contributed  twelve  thousand  articles  relating  to  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  He  also  warmly  interested  himself 
in  most  of  the  religious  questions,  both  ephemeral  and 
permanent,  of  his  day;  and  the  erection  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  GOttingen  was  mainly  due  to  his  unwearied  energy.  Not- 
withstandhig  all  this  variety  of  absorbing  interests  he  never 
felt  at  home  in  G6ttingen;  his  untravdled  heart  kept  ever 
turning  towards  his  native  Bern  (where  be  had  beer,  elected  a 
member  of  the  great  council  in  1745),  and  in  1753  he  icsolved  to 
ttsign  his  chair  and  return  to  Switzerland. 

The  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  which  followed  were  largely 
occupied  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  minor  political  post 
of  a  RtUkkam$am$iianH  which  he  had  obtained  by  lot,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  his  BiUioikeea  medka^  the  botanical,  surgical 
and  anatomical  parts  of  which  he  Uvcd  to  complete;  but  he 
also  found  time  to  write  the  three  philosophical  romances — 
Usong  (1771),  Alfred  (1773)  ^ofi  Fabius  and  Cato  (x774)( — in 
which  his  views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  despotism,  of 
limited  monarchy  and  of  aristocratic  republican  government  are 
fully  set  forth.  About  1773  the  state  of  hb  health  rendered 
necessary  his  entire  withdrawal  from  public  business;  for  some 
time  he  supported  his  failing  strength  by  means  of  opium,  on  the 
use  of  which  he  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Proeudingit  of 
the  G6ttingen  Royal  Society  in  1776;  the  excessive  use  of  the 
drug  is  believed,  however,  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  X7th  of  December  1777.  Haller,  who  had  been 
three  times  married,  left  eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
(k>ttlieb  Emanuel,  attained  to  some  distinction  as  a  botanist 
and  as  a  writer  on  Swi^  historical  bibliopapby  (1785-1788, 
7  vols.). 

i  Subjoined  is  a  classified  but  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  of  his 
very  numerous  works  in  various  branches  of  science  and  literature 
(a  complete  list,  up  to  1775,  numbering  576  items,  including  various 
editions,  was  published  by  Haller  himself,  in  1775,  ^t  the  end  of 
voL  6  of  the  correspondence  addressed  to  him  by  various  learned 
friends) ;~(i)  Anatomical: — Iccnes  anatomical  (i 743-1 754);  Dis- 
Putationes  anatomicae  seUetiores  (1746-1752);  and  Ofira  acad. 
minora  anatomici  argumenti  ( 1 763-1 768);  (a)  Physiolwical : — De 
rtspiratietu  experimtnta  OHatomica  (1747) ;  Pnma*  tineae  paysiolagia* 
(1747):  and  EUmenta  pkysMogiae  tarporis  humani  (1757-1760). 
(3)  Pathological  and  surgical  :--<?^ciiAi  patkologUa  (1754);  Dis^ 
fuiationum  ckirurg.  colUciio  (1777};  also  careful  editions  of  Boer- 
naave's  Pradectiones  academicae  in  suas  tnstitutionts  ret  nudicae 
(> 739)1  and  of  the  Artis  nudicae  principia  of  the  same  author  (1769- 
>774)'  (4)  Botanical  >^Ennmeralio  metkodica  ^irpium  HeheHcantm 
1742);  Opuuula  bolanica  (1749):  Bildiotkaca  bctanica  (i770>  (5) 
rheological : — Briefe  Hber  die  vnchtigsten  Wahrheiten  der  Ojfenbarung 
(1772);  and  Briefe  ntr  Verlkeidigung  der  Offenbarung  (1775-1777). 
(6)  Poetical: — GedickU  (1732.  12th  ed..  1777).  His  three  romances 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Several  volumes  of  lectures  and 
"  TagebUcher  "  or  journals  were  published  posthumously. 

See  J.  G.  Zimmermann,  Das  Leben  des  nam  von  HaUer  (1755). 
and  the  articles  byF6rster  and  Seiler  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encykto- 
pddie.  and  particularly  the  detailed  biography,  (over  500  pages)  by 
L  Hirsel.  printed  at  the  head  of  his  elaborate  edition  (Frauenfeld, 
1882)  of  Hallcr's  CedickU. 

HALLER,  BERTHOLD  (1492-1536),  Swiss  reformer,  was  bom 
at  Aldingen  in  WUrttemberg,  and  after  studying  at  Pforzheim, 
where  be  met  Melanchthon,  and  at  Cologne,  taught  in  the 
g}rmnasium  at  Bern.  He  was  appointed  assistant  preacher  at 
the  church  of  St  Vincent  in  1515  and  people's  priest  in  1520. 
Even  before  his  acquaintance  with  Zwingli  in  1521  he  had  begun 

preach  the  Reformation,  his  sympathetic  character  and  bis 
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eloquence  making  him  a  great  force.  In  1526  he  was  at  the 
abortive  conference  of  Baden,  and  in  January  1528  drafted  and 
defended  the  ten  theses  for  the  conference  of  Bern  which 
esublished  the  new  religion  in  that  dty.  He  left  no  writiagi 
except  a  few  leUers  which  are  preserved  in  Zwini^'s  workL 
He  died  on  the  35th  of  February  15361^ 
Life  by  Piestaktszi  (Elberfeld,  1861). 

HALLSY,  BDMUVD  (1656-1742),  Englisii  astronomer,  wsi 
bom  at  Haggerston,  London,  on  the  29th  of  October  1656. 
His  father,  a  wealthy  soapboiler,  fdaced  him  at  St  Paul's  school, 
where  he  was  equally  distinguished  for  classical  and  mathe- 
matical ability.    Before  leaving  it  for  (^een*s  College,  Oxford, 
in  1673,  he  had -observed  the  change  in  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  supplied  a  new  and 
improved  method- of  determining  the  elements  of  the  planetsry 
orbits  {PkiL  Trans,  xi.  683).    His  detection  of  conaderabk 
errors  in  the  tables  then  in  use  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
more  accurate  ascertainment  of  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars  was 
indispensable  to  the  progress  of  astronomy;  and,  finding  thai 
Flamsteed  and  Hevelius  had  already  undertaken  to  catalogue 
those  visible  in  northern  latitudes,  he  assumed  to  himself  the 
task  of  making  observations  in  the  southern  hemisphere.    A 
recommendation  from  Charles  II.  to  the  East  India  Company 
procured  for  him  an  apparently  suitable,  though,  as  it  proved, 
ill-chosen  station,  and  in  November  1676  he  embarked  for  St 
Helena.    On  the  voyage  he  noticed  the  retardation  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  approaching  the  equator;  and  during  hb  stay  on  the 
island  he  observed,  on  the  7th  of  November  1677,  a  transit  of 
Mercury,  which  suggested  to  him  the  important  idea  of  employing 
similar  phenomena  for  determining  the  sun's  distance.    He 
returned  to  England  in  November  1678,  having  by  the  registrt- 
tion  of  341  stars  won  the  title  of  the  "  Southern  Tycho,"  and 
by  the  translation  to  the  heavens  of  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  earned 
a  degree  of  master  of  arts,  conferred  at  Oxftmi  by  the  king's 
command  on  the  3Td  of  December  1678,  almost  simultaneously 
with  his  election  as  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    Six  months 
later,  the  indefatigable  astronomer  started  for  Danxig  to  set 
at  rest  a  dbpute  of  long  standing  between  Hooke  and  Hevelius 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  plain  or  telescopic  sights;  and 
towards  the  end  of  1680  he  proceeded  on  t  continental  tour. 
In  Paris  he  observed,  with  G.  D.  Cassini,  the  great  oomet  of  1680 
after  its  perihelion  passage;  and  having  returned  to  En^and, 
he  married  in  1682  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  Tooke,  auditor  of  the 
exchequer,  %rith  whom  he  lived  harmoniously  for  fifty-five  years. 
He  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Islington,  engaged  chiefly  upon 
lunar  observations,  with  a  view  to  the  great  desideratum  of  s 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.    His  mind,  however, 
was  also  busy  with  the  momentous  problem  of  gravity.    Having 
reached  so  far  as  to  perceive  that  the  central  force  of  the  solar 
system  must  decrease  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diauncc, 
and  applied  vainly  to  Wren  and  Hooke  for  further  duddalion, 
he  made  in  August  1684  that  journey  to  Cambridge  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  Newton,  which  resulted  in  the  publicatioa 
of  the  Principia.    The  labour  and  expense  of  passing  this  great 
work  through  the  press  devolved  upon  Halley,  who  also  wrote 
the  prefixed  hexameters  ending  with  the  well-known  Une — 

Nee  fas  est  propius  mortal!  attingere  divos. 

In  1696  he  was,  although  a  zealous  Tory,  appointed  deputy 
comptroller  of  the  mint  at  Chester,  and  (August  19,  1698)  be 
received  a  commission  as  captain  of  the  "  Paramour  Pink " 
for  the  purpose  of  making  extensive  observations  on  the  con- 
ditions of  terrestrial  magnetism.  This  task  he  accomplished  in 
a  voyage  which  lasted  two  years,  and  extended  to  the  sind 
degree  of  S.  latitude.  .  The  results  were  published  in  a  General 
Ckart  of  the  Variation  of  the  Compass  in  1701;  and  immediately 
afterwards  he  executed  by  royal  command  a  careful  survey  of 
the  tides  and  coasts  of  the  British  Channel,  an  elaborate  map 
of  which  he  produced  in  1702.  On  his  return  from  a  journey 
to  Dalnuitia,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  fortifying  the  port 
of  Trieste,  he  was  nominated,  November  1703,  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
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or  ol  lawi  in  171a.  Between  1713  and  itii  be  iclcd  u 
10  Ibc  Roril  Saaay,  and  early  in  171a  be  luctscded 
u  utroBODKr-roraL  Although  in  bis  liily-fourth 
you,  IK  undertoolt  to  obwire  the  moon  through  an  cti1« 
revolution  ol  her  ooAts  Cet^teen  yean),  and  actually  carried 
out  hii  purpose.  He  died  on  the  iitb  of  Jaauaiy  1741-  Hii 
tomb  is  in  (Iwold  gnveyard  of  St  Maigaret'ichi]rch,L^,Ecnt. 
Iblley^  moK  Dotable  identific  achievements  were— bli 
detection  of  the  "  long  loequality  "  a[  Jupiter  and  Satnm,  and 
of  the  accelention  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  (1(93),  his  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  propet  nwtloio  o(  the  filed  itan  (171S),  bis  theory 
of  viriition  (iMj),  including  the  hypolhtsb  of  four  msgnelie 
poles,  revived  by  C.  Hantteen  in  1819,  and  hb  tuggation  of  the 
magnetic  ottgin  oI  the  aurora  beiealis;  his  calculation  id  the 
otbit  oi  tht  t68>  comet  (the  first  ever  a(lempted),  coupled  with 
•  pretUctian  of  iu  ntum,  ilrihingly  verified  in  1759;  and  bis 
[Bdkatlaa(ErMliii6;q,aodagainini7i6,?ti(.  Trara.,  No,  348) 
of  a  method  ealendvaly  used  in  the  iSth  and  iqih  cenluiits  lor 
ig  Uw  solar  parallsi  by  Eneuii  of  the  tisroits  of  Venut. 
rKipal  world  ire  Calaispa  Oeltarum  aiutf^um  (London, 

Hi^iiia  uriutii  lijii}:  Sjntpiit  ciliummiai  unmBkat  (Oxford, 

'   '   mamicM   TiMa   (Losdoa,  1752);  alio  d^ty-DOe  OLU- 

iiAiderat>[e  inlei«t,  icattcraii  thiuugh  Ihc 


by  Sn 

edilioii  of  the  SpkBt       ■  ■\ 

J.  Aubrey.  Luu,  <A.  3F,;-  F.  Baily,  Aaona  s/  Flamiri,.!:  - 
Brewster,  Ltft^ATn......  K.  Ctsm.  Halat,  ^  AOnnvm:  , 

andMiHBlA.  (.  Ru,j.iri-,h,  Sufbh'il^AiWIiEnlti^.Nolj  rll.  -  n. 
190)1;  E-F.  McVJh  .     '  llil,lmeraphy  pi  lUllfy's  Coratl.'  .  ■■  I*- 

S)le«bn''of°TOMK        ■      '      ■■      ■         ■    !    ■■      '      !■      ■■  ^^ 

napiibli£d  kiten  eii«  u  the  Rcioii  OSvx  aiid  in  the  libnry  gf 
the  Royal  Society.  (A.  M.  C) 

HAUQBlMSSON.  j6HAS  (1807-1K44),  the  chiel  lyrkal  poet 
of  Iceland,  was  bom  in  1807  at  Sldnalaciir  in  Eyjilj>rtiin(ila 
In  the  north  ol  that  island,  and  educated  at  the  famous  school 
olBeiaastaSr.  In  iSjibewent  lothcunivenily  of  Copenhagen, 
and  iboltly  afterwards  turned  bis  attention  to  tbc  natursl 
■dencet.  especially  geelagy.  Having  obtained  pecuniaiy  istiit- 
*nce  from  the  Danish  gnvemnKnt,  he  travelled  thtough  all 
Iceland  lor  sdentific  puipoaet  in  the  years  1837-1841,  and  made 
many  inlercsling  geolo^cal  obteivitiani.  Mot  of  his  writings 
OD  geology  are  in  Danish.  His  rerwwn  waa,  however,  JiDt 
acquired  by  bis  writings  in  that  language,  but  by  bis  Icelandic 

Heine  and  Schiller  bdng  his  favouritett  atid  the  study  of  the 
Ccrtrun  masters  and  the  old  das^fal  writers  of  Iceland  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  corrupt  state  of  Icelandic  poetry  and  showed  him 
the  way  to  nuke  it  beuCr.  The  rninne  of  the  Eddie  mctaphon 
made  the  lyrical  and  epical  poetry  ol  the  day  bsnUy  Intelligible, 
and.  to  malie  matleri  wone,  the  Ungnige  of  the  poets  was  miied 
up  with  words  of  German  and  Danish  origin.  The  great  Danish 
philok)0it  and  friend  ol  Iceland,  Raunus  Rash,  and  the  poet 
Bjami  Tbdrsrensea  had  done  much  to  purify  the  bLDgusgt, 
but  }6nas  HaUgifmsson  completed  tbcir  worlt  by  bis  poont  and 
tales,  la  ■  purtt  langoage  than  ever  had  beeo  willlen  In  Iceland 
Ni>ce  the  day*  ot  Snoni  gtarlason.  Tbe  exeeswi  of  ledandlc 
po«ti7  were  qwdilly  seen  in  the  so-calkd  rUuir,  balladt  of 
benea,  ftc,  which  vert  fiocely  attacked  by  J4aas  Hullgrlmim, 
who  at  laM  succeeded  in  conveninf  tbe  educated  to  his  view. 
UoBi  ol  the  prindpal  poem,  tala  md  essays  of  Jdnas  HsU- 
grlmMon  appeared  in  the  periodical  Fjilnir,  which  he  began 
pvbliifainguCofmihageBmiSjj.iagelberwith  KonilBGlslason. 
a  weU-known  pbilologiu,  and  the  pMriotlc  Thdmai  Saemunds- 
■on.     eiUnir  bad  in  the  beglBDlsg  a  hard  struggle  against  eld 


took  its 


ind  when  It  at  last  ceased.  111  pmgramme  and  spirit 
1  Iff  FtfBjjffland  other  patriotic  periodicals  which 
ce.  J6nas  Hallgrlmsson,  who  died  In  1844,  is  tin 
laiBcr  01  a  separate  xhOd  in  Icelandic  lyric  poetry.  He  <nln>- 
duced  lortigD  thoughts  and  metres,  but  at  tbe  same  time  revived 
the  metres  of  the  Icelandic  cla^ucal  poets.  Allbougb  his  poetical 
works  sre  all  comprised  in  one  iraall  volume,  be  strikes  every 
string  of  the  old  harp  of  Iceland.  (S.  Bl,) 

HAUIDAT,  ANDREW  tAHDn:*  HAixnuy  Dtrrri  (rSjo- 
r877),  British  5oumaHst  and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Msmoch, 
BanSshire,  in  l8jo.  He  was  educated  at  Harlschal  CoUcge, 
Aberdeen,  and  In  E84g  he  came  to  London,  and  discarding  the 
nameofDuff,devoIedhimMlllDHtenturc  His  first  cngBgcnienl 
was  with  the  ilaily  papeis,  and  his  work  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  Thackeray,  he  was  invlKd  to  write  for  the  CenMU 
Uataiiiie,  Fmm  iSfit  he  contributed  hugely  to  Aa  Ikt  Year 
Xnmd,  and  many  of  his  articles  were  republished  in  collected 
foim.  He  was  aUo  the  author,  atone  and  with  others,  of  a  great 
enober  of  farca,  burlesques  and  melodnuna:  and  a  peculiarly 
successful  adapter  of  papular  novels  for  the  stage.  Of  these 
Lilllt  Em'ly  (i86g),  his  adaptation  of  I>trnd  CepfaJitU,  was 
warmly  approved  by  Dickens  bimscif,  and  enjoyed  a  long  run 
Druiy  Lane.    HaDiday  died  In  London  on  lbs  roth  of  April 
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HALLITELL-PHILLIPP3,  JAMBS  ORCRABD  (18: 
Engliib  Shakespearian  scholar,  son  of  Thomas  HaUiwell,  was 
bom  in  London,  on  tbe  list  of  June  ig».  He  was  educated 
piivitdy  and  at  Jesus  CoUcge,  Cambridge.  He  devoted  biniseH 
to  antiquarian  research,  particularly  fn  euly  English  literatuie. 
In  iSjo  he  edited  Sir  John  MandeiOle's  TroKfr;  in  1S49  pub- 
lished an  AHmiU  tj  Ik,  Kunr^nm  MSS.  in  Of  Clmliam  LUrory, 
besides  a  newly  discovered  metrical  romance  of  the  tjlh  century 
{Tatral  0/  PcriufiJ).  He  became  best  known,  however,  at  a 
Shakespearian  editor  and  coUcclor.  la  tBiS  be  brought  oDt  his 
Lijt  e}  Siakaftart,  which  passed  throi 
in  rSsJ-iMs  a  


Sbakeipearr  tn  (oUo,  witb  lull  critical  nolesi  in  i8«]  a  Caiemlar 
d/  Ihi  Raerii  tl  Stralltiri-n-Avni;  tn  1864  a  Hiilsry  0/  JVew 
Pica.  After  1870  be  entirdy  gave  up  teilual  criticism,  and 
devnled  his  attention  to  elucidatiiig  the  particulars  of  Shako- 
speoic's  life.  He  collated  ill  the  aviihible  facts  and  documenla 
In  rdajion  to  it,  and  eihaustcd  Ibe  information  to  be  found  in 
local  records  in  his  OMiiw  ef  Oh  Lift  1/  Skokattun.  He  was 
mainly  Instrumental  In  the  pnrcbaie  lA  New  Place  for  the 
corporation  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  in  the  foreiittDn  there 
of  tbe  ^Aakespeare  museum.  His  publications  in  all  numbered 
more  thin  ility  volumes.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Phillipps 
In  1871,  under  the  will  ol  the  grandfather  of  his  fii«  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  the  aDIiquiry.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  Camden  Society,  the  Percy  Society  and  tbe 
Sbskopeare  Society,  for  which  be  edited  many  early  English 
and  Eliiabathio  works.  From  tS4!  HaUiwell  was  eicluded 
from  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  on  account  of  the 
suspicion  attaching  to  his  possession  of  some  manuscripts  which 
bad  been  removed  Irom  tbe  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  publltbed  privately  an  explanation  of  tbe  matter  in  1S4S. 
Hi)  bouse,  HoUhigbgry  Cop«,  near  Brightoo,  n*  foil  of  rate 
and  curious  w^ks,  and  he  geitcrously  gave  many  of  thqn  10  the 
Chetham  Ubrory,  Manchester,  to  the  town  Gbrary  of  Penianc*. 
10  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  and  to  the  library  of 
Edinburgh  oniversity.    He  died  oe  the  jrd  of  January  tSSg. 

HAUAVrSM.  or  All  Hallows  Eva,  the  name  given  to  tbe 
Jilt  ol  October  as  the  vigU  of  Hallowmas  or  Ml  Saints'  Day, 
Tlwugb  DOW  bunm  as  Utile  else  but  the  eve  of  tbe  Christian 
fcMlval.  Hallowe'en  and  its  forraeriy  atternfaot  ceremonies 
long  antedate  Christianity.  Tbe  two  chief  characteristict  of 
andflit  Hallowe'en  were  the  hghting  of  bonfires  and  Ibe  Ixlief 
that  of  all  nights  in  the  year  this  is  the  one  during  which  ghosts 

tbc  tst  of  Novnoberibe  Druids  held  Ibeir  great  autumn  Icalival 
and  lighted  fires  in  bonouT  of  the  Sna.god  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  harvest.    Furtbtt,it  wuaDfwidic  bdiel  Ihatonlbteveol 
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tliis  festival  Saman,  lord  of  death,  called  together  the  wicked 
•oub  that  within  the  past  twelve  months  had  been  condemned  to 
inhabit  the  bodies  of  animals.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  main 
celebrations  of  Hallowe'en  were  purely  Druidical,  and  this  is 
further  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  parts  of  Ireland  the  jxst  of 
October  was,  and  even  still  is,  known  as  Oidkcke  Skofftkna, 
"  Vigil  of  Saman."  On  the  Druidic  ceremonies  were  grafted  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Pomona 
held  about  the  xst  of  November,  in  which  nuts  and  opples,  as 
representing  the  winter  store  of  fruits,  played  an  important 
part.  Thus  the  roasting  of  nuts  and  the  sport  known  as  "  apple- 
ducking  " — ^attempting  to  seize  with  the  teeth  an  apple  floating 
in  a  tub  of  water,«-were  once  the  universal  occupation  of  the 
young  folk  in  medieval  England  on  the  31st  of  October.  The 
custom  of  lighting  Hallowe'en  fires  survived  until  recent  years 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  the  dying  emben 
it  was  Msual  to  place  as  many  small  stones  as  there  were  persons 
around,  and  next  morning  a  search  was  made.  If  any  of  the 
pebbles  were  displaced  it  was  regarded  as  certain  that  the  person 
represented  would  die  within  the  twelve  months. 

For  details  of  the  Hallowe'en  games  and  bonfinea  see  Brand's 
AnliquUUs  of  Great  Britain\  Chambers's  Book  of  Dars;  Grimm's 
DetUsche  Mythdope,  ch.  xx.  (Elemenle)  and  ch.  xxxiv.  lAberglaiUte) ; 
and  J.  G.  Frazer  s  Golden  Bough,  voL  iii.  Compare  also  Bbltanb 
and  Bonfire. 

HALLSTATT,  a  market-place  of  Austria,' in  Upper  Austria, 
67  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lins  by  raU.  ^op.  (1900)  737.  It  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hallstatter-see  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Hall- 
statter  Salzberg,  and  is  built  in  amphitheatre  with  its  houses 
clinging  to  the  mountain  side.  The  salt  mine  of  Hallstatt, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence,  was  rediscovered  in  the 
14th  century.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  Celtic 
burial  ground,  where  a  great  number  of  very  interesting  anti- 
quities have  been  found.  Most  of  these  have  been  removed  to 
the  museums  at  Vienna  and  lins,  but  some  are  kept  in  the  k)cal 
museum. 

The  excavations  (1847-1864)  revealed  t  Vorm  of  culture 
hitherto  unknown,  and  accordingly  the  name  Hallstatt  has 
been  applied  to  objects  of  like  form  and  decoration  since  found 
in  Styria,  Camiola,  Bosniar  (at  Glasinatx  and  Jezerin),  Epirus, 
north  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Britain  (see  Celt).  Everywhere 
else  the  change  from  iron  weapons  to  bronze  is  immediate,  but 
at  Hallstatt  iron  is  seen  gradually  superseding  bronae,  first  for 
ornament,  then  for  edging  cutting  instruments,  then  replacing 
fully  the  old  bronze  types,  and  finally  taking  new  forms  of  its 
own.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  iron  first  developed 
in  the  Hallstatt  area,  and  that  thence  it  ^>read  southwards  into 
Italy,  Greece,  the  Aegean,  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  northwards 
and  westwards  in  Europe.  At  Noreia,  which  gave  its  name  to 
Noricum  (^.f.)  less  than  40  m.  from  Hallstatt,  were  the  most 
famous  iron  mines  of  antiquity,  which  produced  the  None  iron 
and  Noiic  swords  so  prized  and  dreaded  by  the  Romans  (Pliny, 
Hist,  Nat.  zzziv.  145;  Horace,  Epod.  17. 71).  This  iron  needed 
no  tempering,  and  the  Celts  had  probably  found  it  ready  smelted 
by  nature,  just  as  the  Eskimo  had  learned  of  themselves  to  use 
telluric  iron  embedded  in  basalt..  .The  graves  at  Hallstatt  were 
partly  inhumation  partly  cremation;  they  contained  swords, 
daggers,  spears,  javelins,  axes,  helmets,  bosses  and  plates  of 
shields  and  hauberts,  brooches,  various  forms  of  jeweliy,  amber 
and  glass  beads,  many  of  the  objects  being  decorated  with  animals 
and  geometrical  designs.  Silver  was  practically  unknowiL 
The  weapons  and  axes  are  mostly  iron,  a  few  being  bronze.*  -  The 
swords  are  leaf-shaped,  with  blunt  points  intended  for  cutting, 
not  for  thrusting;  the  hilts  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  being  shaped  like  a  crescent  to  grasp  the  blade, 
with  large  pommels,  or  sometimes  with  antennae  (the  latter 
found  also  in  Bavaria,  Wttrttemberg,  Baden,  Switzerland,  the 
Pyrenees,  Spain,  north  Italy):  only  six  arrowheads  (bronze) 
were  found.  Both  flanged  and  socketed  celts  occurred,  the  iron 
being  much  more  numerous  than  the  bronze.  ^  The  flat  axes  are 
distinguished  by  the  side  stops  and  in  sctaie  cases  the  transition 
from  palsuve  to  socketed  axe  can  be  seen.    The  shields  were 


round  as  in  the  eariy  Iron  Age  of  north  Italy  (see  Vxuano!Va). 
Greaves  were  found  at  Glasinatz  and  Jezerin,  though  oot  at 
Hallstatt;  two  helmets  were  found  at  HaUsutt  and  others  in 
Bosnia;  broad  Itfonse  belts  were  numerous,  adorned  in  repoiusi 
with  beast  and  geometric  ornament.  Brooches  are  foond  in 
great  numbers,  both  those  derived  from  the  primitive  safety-pta 
("  Peschiera  "  type)  and  the  "  spectacle  "  or  **  Hallsutt "  type 
found  all  down  the  Balkans  and  in  Greece.  The  latter  are  formed 
of  two  spirab  of  wire,  sometimes  four  such  spirals  being  used, 
whilst  there  were  also  brooches  in  animal  forms,  one  oC  the  latter 
being  found  with  a  bronze  sword.  The  Hallstatt  culture  is  that 
of  the  Homeric  Achaeans  (see  Acbacans),  but  as  the  broodi 
(ak>ng  with  iron,  cremation  of  the  dead,  the  round  shield  and 
the  geometric  ornament)  passed  down  into  Greece  from  central 
Europe,  and  as  brooches  are  found  in  the  lower  town  at  Alyceiiae, 
r35o  B.C.,  they  most,  have  been  invented  long  before  thai  date 
in  central  Europe.  But  as  they  are  found  in  the  late  Bronze 
Age  and  early  Iron  Age,  the  eariy  iron  culture  of  Hallstatt  must 
have  originated  long  before  1350  B.C.,  a  conclusion  in  accord 
with  the  absence  of  silver  at  HaLsiatt  itself. 

See  Baron  von  Sacken.  Das  GrabfeU  von  HallsiaU:  Bertiaad  and 
S.  Reinach.  Les  Cdtes  dans  Us  valUes  du  Pd  et  du  Dasuibs;  W.  Ridgi^ 
way.  Early  Agt  qf  Grow,  Akchakology  (plate).  {W.  Ri.)   .< 

HALLUCINATIOII  (from  Lati.  alucinari  or  cUuctMari^  Us 
wander  in  mind,  Gr.  iXJwvecr  or  ^ueir,  from  AX9,  wandeiing)^ 
a  psychological  term  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy, and  to  which,  although  there  is  now  fair  agreement  as 
to  its  denotation,  it  is  still  impossible  to  give  a. precise  and 
entirely  satisfactory  definition,  r  Hallucinations  constitute  one 
of  the  two  great  daises  of  all  false  sense-perceptions,  the  other 
class  consisting  of  the  *'  illusions,"  and  the  difficulty  of  definition 
is  dearly  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  two  dasMs.  JUusiati 
may  be  defined  as  the  mi^terpretation  of  sense-impression; 
while  kallmisiatioH,  in  its  typical  instances,  is  the  experiencing' 
of  a  sensory  presentation,  i.e,  a  presenution  having  the  aensoiy 
vividness  that  distingtiishes  perceptions  from  representative 
imagery,  at  a  time  when  no  stimulus  is  acting  on  the  conespond- 
ing  sense-organ.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  think  that 
in  many  cases,  possibly  in  all  cases,  some  stimulation  of  the 
sense<organ,  coming  either  from  withoat  or  from  within  the 
body,  pUys  a  part  in  the  genesis  of  the  haUudnation.  Tliis 
being  so,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  boundary  between 
illusions  and  halludnations  ill-defined,  and  to  regard  as  llhisions 
those  false  perceptions  in  whidt  impressiotu  mtade  on  the  tensa^' 
organ  play  a  leading  part  in  determining  the  ekarocler  of  the  percepi, 
and  as  halludnations  those  in  tskick  any  tuch  impression  is 
lachingt  or  plays  hut  a  subsidiary  part  asid  bears  no  oMoturehHms 
to  the  character  t^  the  false  percepL 

As  in  the  case  of  illusion,  hallucination  may  or  rnnj  not 
involve  ddusion,  or  belief  in  the  reality  oi  the  object  falsely 
perceived.  Among  the  sane  the  hallucinatory  object  is  fre- 
quently recognized  at  once  as  unreal  or  at  least  as  but  qoasl-rcal; 
and  it  is  only  the  insane,  or  persons  in  abnormal  states,  sodi 
as  hypnosis,  who,  when  an  haUudnation  persists  or  recurs,  fall 
to  recognize  that  it  corresponds  to  no  physical  impre8sion.litnn, 
or  object  in,  the  outer  world..  Halludnations  of  all  the  senses 
occur,  but  the  most  commonly  repwted  are  the  auditory  and 
the  visual,  whilethoseoftheothersensesseem  to  be  comparatively 
rare:  '  This  apparent  difference  of  frequency  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  more  striking  character  of  visual  and  auditory  hal- 
ludnations, and  to  the  rebttive  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  in  the 
case  of  perceptions  of  the  lower  senses,  e.g.  of  taste  and  smdl, 
that  no  impression  adequate  to  the  genesis  of  the  percept  has 
been  made  upon  the  sense-organ;  but,  In  so  far  as  it  is  real.  It  a 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  more  constant  use  of  the  higher 
senses  and  the  greater  strain  oonaequently  thrown  upon  them, 
in  port  also  to  thdr  moce. intimate  connexion  nith  the  Bfe  of 
ideas. 

~ .  The  halludnatory  perception  may  Involve  twQ  or  more  senses, 
e.;.,  the  subject  may  seem  to  see  a  human  being,  to  hear  Us  voice 
and  to  feel  the  touch  of  his  hand.  This  is  rardy  the  case  m 
spontaneous  haHnrinatjon,  but  in. hypnotic  *'*""''''^fiffit  thn 
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lat^  b  tpt  to  develop  the  6bject  toggetted  to  him,  m  preMnt 
to  one  of  his  senses,  md  to  perceive  k  also  through  other  senses. 

Among  visual  halludnattons  the  human  figure,  and  among 
aoditoiy  hetinrinsHons  human  voices,  are  the  objects  most 
conmionly  perceived.  The  figure  seen  always  appears  localised 
more  or  less  definitely  in  the  outer  world.  In  many  cases  it 
appesrs  rdated  to  the  objects  truly  seen  in  just  the  same  way 
Bs  a  real  objea;  e,g,  it  is  no  longer  seen  if  the  eyes  are  closed 
or  turned  away,  it  does  not  move  with  the  movements  of  the 
eyes,  and  it  may  hide  objects  lying  behind  it,  or  be  hidden  by 
objects  coming  between  the  pbce  that  it  appears  to  occupy  and 
the  eye  of  the  percipient.  Visual  hsiinrinstions  are  most  often 
experienced  whoi  the  eyes  are  open  and  the  surrounding  space 
is  well  or  even  brightly  illuminated.  Less  frequently  the  visual 
haUudnation  takes  the  form  of  a  seif-lnminous  figure  in  a  dark 
place  or  appears  in  a  luminous  globe  or  mist  wUch  shuts  out 
Irom  view  the  real  objects  of  thie  part  of  the  field  of  view  in 
yridsk  it  appears. 

r  Aoditoiy  halludnations,  especially  voices,  seem  to  fall  into 
two  dotinct  classes — (x)  those  which  are  heard  as  coming  from 
without,  and  are  more  or  less  definitely  localised  in  outer  space, 
(>)  those  which  seem  to  be  within  the  head  or,  in  some  cases, 
withiQ  the  chest,  and  to  have  less  definite  auditory  quality. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  latter  are  halludnations  involving 
prindptUy  kinaesthetic  sensations,  sensations  of  movement  <^ 
the  organs  of  speech. 

Halludnations  occur  under  a  great  variety  of  bodily  and 
mental  conditions,  which  may  conveniently  be  dassified  as 
foUows. 

L  Conditions  which  imply  normal  wahing  Consciousness  and  no 
distiua  Departure /rom  bodily  and  menial  Sanity, 

a.  It  would  seem  that  a  considerable  number  of  perfectly 
healthy  persons  occasionally  experience,  while  in  a  fuUy  waking 
state,  hallucinations  for  wUch  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
census  of  halludnations  conducted  by  the  Sodety  for  Psychical 
Research  showed  that  about  10  %  of  all  sane  persons  can 
remember  having  experienced  at  teast  one  hallucination  while 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  fully  awake  and  in  normal  health. 
These  sporadic  halludnations  of  waking  healthy  persons  are  far 
more  frequently  visual  than  auditory,  and  they  usually  take 
the  form  of  some  familiar  person  In  ordinary  attire.  The  figure 
in  many  cases  is  seen,  on  turning  the  gaze  in  some  new  direction, 
fully  developed  and  lifelike,  and  its  halludnatory  character  may 
be  revealed  only  by  its  noisdess  movements,  or  by  its  fading  away 
Iff  situ,  A  special  interest  attaches  to  hallucinations  of  this 
type,  owing  to  the  occasional  coinddence  of  the  death  of  the 
person  with  his  halludnatory  appearance.  The  question  Raised 
by  these  coinddenccs  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate  paragraph 
below. 

b.  A  few  persons,  otherwise  normal  in  mind  and  body,  seem 
to' experience  repeatedly  some  particular  kind  of  hallucination. 
The  voice  (SaiftAnov)  so  frequently  heard  by  Socrates, 
warning  or  advising  him,  is  the  most  cdebrated  example  of 
this  type. 

II.  Conditions  more  or  less  unusual  or  abnormal  but  not  implying 
'  distinct  Departure  from  Health, 

a.  A  kind  of  haDudnation  to  which  perhaps  every  normal 
person  is  liable  is  that  known  technically  as  **  recurrent  sensa- 
tion." This  kind  is  experienced  only  when  some  senseK>rgan 
has  been  continuously  or  repeatedly  subjected  to  some  one  kind 
of  impression  or  stimulation  for  a  considerable  period;  e.g. 
the  microscopist,  after  examining  for  some  hours  one  particular 
kind  of  object  or  structure,  may  suddenly  percdve  the  object 
faithfully  reproduced  in  form  and  colour,  and  lying,  as  it  were, 
npOn  any  surface  to  which  his  gaxe  is  directed.  Perhaps  the 
commoueat  experience  of  this  type  is  the  recurrence  of  the 
sensations  of  movement  at  intervals  in  the  period  following  a  sea 
voyage  or  long  railway  journey. 

b.  A  considerable  proportion  of  healthy  sane  persons  can 
induce  halludnations  of  vision  by  gaaog  fixedly  at  a  poHsbed 


surface  or  Into  some  dark  tran^cent  mass;  or  of  hearing,  by 
applying  a  large  shell  or  similar  object  to  the  ear.  These  methocb 
of  inducing  hallucinations,  especially  the  former,  have  long  been 
practised  in  many  countries  as  modes  of  (fivinatioo,  various 
objects  being  used,  e.g,  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
a  polished  finger-naiL  The  object  now  most  commonly  used  is  a 
polished  sphere  of  dear  glass  or  crystal  (see  Csystal-Ga2INg). 
Hence  such  halludnations  go  by  the  name  of  crystal  visions. 
The  crystal  vision  often  appears  fts  a  picture  of  some  distant  or 
unknown  scene  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  crystal ;  and  in  the  picture 
figures  may  come  and  go,  and  move  to  and  fro,  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner.  In  other  cases,  written  or  printed  words  or 
sentences  appear.  The  perdpient,  seer  or  scryer,  commonly 
seems  to  be  in  a  fully  waking  state  as  he  observes  the  objects 
thus  presented.  He  is  usually  able  to  describe  and  discuss  the 
appearances,  sucocsdvely  discriminating  details  by  attentive 
observation,  just  as  when  observing  an  objective  scene;  and 
he  usually  has  no  power  of  controlling  them,  and  no  sense  €t 
having  produod  them  by  his  own  activity.  In  some  cases  these 
visions  have  brought  back  to  the  mind  of  the  scryer  facts  or 
incidents  which  he  could  not  voluntarfly  recollect.  In  oth» 
cases  they  are  asserted  by  credible  witnesses  to  have  given  to 
the  scryer  information,  about  events  distant  in  time  or  place, 
that  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge  by  normal  means.  These 
cases  have  been  claimed  as  evidence  of  telepathic  conamunication 
or  even  of  clairvoyance.  But  at  present  the  number  of  welt- 
attested  cases  of  this  sort  is  too  small  to  justify  acceptance  of 
this  condusion  by  those  who  have  only  secondhand  knowledge 
of  them. 

c  Pndonged  deprivation  of  food  predisposes  to  halludna- 
tfons,  and  it  would  seem  that,  under  this  condition,  a  large 
proportion  of  otherwise  healthy  persons  become  liable  to  them, 
especially  to  auditory  halludnations. 

d.  Certain  drugs,  notably  opium,  Indian  hemp,  and  mescal 
predispose  to  halludnations,  each  tending  to  produce  a  peculiar 
type.  Thus  Indian  hemp  and  mescal,  espedally  the  latter, 
produce  in  many  cases  visual  hallucinations  in  the  form  of  a 
brilliant  play  of  colours,  sometimes  a  mere  succession  of  patches 
of  brilliant  colour,  sometimes  in  architectural  or  other  definite 
spatial  arrangement. 

e.  The  states  of  transition  from  sleep  to  waking,  and  from 
waking  to  sleep,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  appear- 
ance of  halludnations.  The  recurrent  sensations  mentioned 
above  are  espedally  prone  to  appear  at  such  times,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  sporadic  halludnations  of  persons 
in  good  h^tb  are  reported  to  have  been  experienced  under  ^hese 
conditions.  The  name  "  h3rpnagogic "  halludnations,  first 
i^ph'ed  by  Alfred  Maury,  h  commozdy  given  to  those  experienced 
in  these  transition  states. 

/.  The  presentations,  predominantly  visual,  that  constitute 
the  prindpal  content  of  most  dreams,  are  generally  described  as 
hallucinatory,  but  the  propriety  of  so  dassing  them  is  very 
questionable.  The  present  writer  is  confident  that  his  own 
dream-presentations  lack  the  sensory  vividness  which  is  the 
essential  mark  of  the  percept,  whether  normal  or  halludnatory, 
and  which  is  the  prindpal,  though  not  the  only,  character  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  representation  or  memory-image.  It  is 
true  that  the  dream-presentation,  like  the  percept,  differs  from 
the  representative  imagery  of  waking  Ufe  in  that  it  is  relatively 
independent  of  volition;  but  that  seems  to  be  merely  because 
the  will  is  in  abeyance  or  very  ineffective  during  sleep.  The  wide 
currency  of  the  doctrine  that  dasscs  dream-Images  with  hal- 
ludnations seems  to  be  due  to  this  independence  of  voh'tional 
control,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  sleep  the  representative 
imagery  appears  without  that  rich  setting  of  undiscriminated 
or  marginal  sensation  which  always  accompanies  waking  Imagery, 
and  which  by  contrast  accentuates  for  introspective  reflection 
the  lack  ei  sensory  vividness  of  such  imagery. 

g.  Many  of  the  subjects  who  pass  into  the  deeper  stafcs  of 
hypnosis  (see  HvPNonsM)  show  themselves,  while  in  that 
condition,  extremely  liable  to  haUudnation,  perceiving  whatever 
object  is  suggested  to  them  as  present,  and  failing  to  perceive 
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Jaay  object  of  which  It  is  asserted  by  the  operator  that  it  is  no 
longer  present  The  reality  of  these  positive  and  negative 
hallucinations  of  the  hypnotized  subject  has  been  recently 
questioned,  it  being  maintained  that  the  subject  merely  gives 
verl>al  assent  to  the  suggestions  of  the  operator.  But  that  the 
hypnotized  subject  does  really  experience  hallucinatioiis  icems 
to  be  proved  by  the  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
hallucination,  positive  or  negative,  persist  for  some  time  after  the 
termination  of  hypnosis,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  some<rf  these  cases 
the  subject,  who  in  the  post-hypnotic  state  seems  in  every  other 
respect  normal  and  wide  awake,  may  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  hallucinatory  and  real  objects.  Further  proof  is 
afforded  by  experiments  such  as  those  by  which  Alfred  Binet 
showed  that  a  visual  hallucination  may  behave  for  its  percipient 
in  many  respects  like  a  real  object,  e.f.  that  it  may  appear 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  displaced  by  a  prism  and  coloured  when 
a  coloured  glass  is  placed  before  the  patient's  eyes.  It  was  by 
means  of  experinfents  of  this  kind  that  Binet  showed  that 
hypnotic  hallucinations  may  approximate  to  the  type  of  the 
illusion,  i.t.  that  some  real  object  affecting  the  sense^rgan  (in 
the  case  of  a  visual  hallucination  some  detail  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  projected)  may  provide  a  nucleus  of  peripherally 
excited  sensation  around 'which  the  false  percept  is  built  up. 
An  object  playing  a  part  of  this  sort  in  the  genesis  of  an  hal- 
lucination is  known  as  a  **  point  de  rephre"  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  aU  hallucinations  Involve  some  such  point  de  report 
or  objective  nucleus;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  rejecting 
this  view. 

■  k.  In  states  of  ecstasy,  or  intense  emotional  concentration 
of  attentk>n  upon  some  one  ideal  object,  the  object  contemplated 
seems  at  times  to  take  on  sensory  vividness,  and  so  to  acquire 
the  character  of  an  hallucination.  Jn  these  cases  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  subject  is  probably  similar  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  the  deeply  hypnotized  subject,  and  these  two  classes  of 
hallucination  noay  be  regarded  as  very  closely  allied. 

III.  Hallucinations  which  occur  as  symptoms  of  both  Jtodily  and 

mental  diseases. 

a.  Dr  H.  Head  has  the  credit  of  having  shown  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  year  xqoi,  that  many  patients,  suffering  from  more 
or  less  painful  visceral  diseases,  disorders  of  heart,  lungs, 
abdominal  viscera,  &c.,  are  liable  to  experience  hallucinations 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  These  "visceral"  hallucinations,  which 
are  constantly  accompanied  by  headache  of  the  reflected  visceral 
type,  are  most  commonly  visual,  more  rarely  auditory.  In  all 
Dr  Head's  cases  the  visual  hallucination  ioak  the  form  of  a 
shrouded  human  figure,  colourless  and  vague,  often  incomplete., 
generally  seen  by  the  patient  standing  by  his  bed  when  he 
wakes  in  a  dimly  lit  room.  The  auditory  "  visceral "  hallucina- 
tion was  in  no  instance  vocal,  but  took  such  forms  as  sounds  of 
tapping,  scratching  or  rumbling,  and  were  heard  only  in  the 
absence  of  objective  noises.  In  a  few  cases  the  "  visceral  ** 
hallucination  was  bisensory,  i.e.  both  auditory  and  visuaL 

In  all  these  respects  the  "visceral"  hallucination  differs 
markedly  from  the  commoner  types  of  the  sporadic  hallucination 
of  healthy  persons. 

b.  Hallucinations  are  constant  symptoms  of  certain  general 
disorders  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  involved,  notably 
of  the  delirium,  tremens^  which  results  from  chronic  alcohol 
poisoning,  and  of  the  delirium  of  the  acute  specific  fevers.  The 
hallucinations  of  these  states  are  generally  of  a  distressing  or 
even  terrifying  character.  Especially  is  this  the  rule  with  those 
of  delirium  tremenSt  and  in. the  hallucinations  of  this  disease 
certain  kinds'of  objects,  e.f .  rats  and  snakes,  occur  with  curious 
frequency. 

i.  Hallucinations  occasionally  occur  as  symptoms  of  certain 
nervous  diseases  that  are  not  usually  classed  with  the  insanities, 
notably  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  severe  forms  of  hysteria.  In 
the  former  disorder,  the  sensory  aura  that  so  often  precedes 
the  epileptic  convulsion  may  take  the  form  of  an  hallucinatory 
object,  which  in  some  cases  is  very  constant  in  duiracter. 
Unilateral  haHua'nation%  an  especially  interesting  class,  occur 


in  severe  cases  of  hysteria^  and  are  nstiaDy  acoompasMby 
hemi-anaestheaia  of  the  body  on  the  side  on  which  the  hslluciB- 
atory  object  is  perceived. 

d.  Hallucinations  occur  in  a  large,  but  not'accniately  definable, 
proportkm  of  all  cases  of  mental  disease  proper.  Two  daases 
are  recognized:  <x)  those  that,  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  dominant  emotional  state  or  with  some  dominant  ddnsion; 
(2)  those  that  occur  sporadically. and  have  no  such  obvious 
relation  to  the  other  symptoms  of- disease^  Hallucinations  of 
the  former  dass  tend  to  accentuate,  and  in  turn  to  be  oonfinned 
by,  the  congruent  emotional  or  ddufional  state;  but  whether 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  primary  syiiq>toms  and  as  the  cause 
of  the  hallucinations,  or  vict  wersa^  it  is  generally  impossible  to  say. 
Patients  who  suffer  deluw>ns  of  persecution  are  very  apt  to 
develop  later  in  the  course  of  their  disease  hattudnatioos  of  the 
voices  of  their  persecutors;  while  in  other  cases  hallucinatory 
voices,  whidi  are  at  first  reoognizcd  as  such,  come  to  be  Regarded 
as  real  and  in  these  cases  seem  to  be  factors  of  primary  importance 
In  the  genesis  of  further  delusiwis,  Halludnations  occur  in 
ahmost  every  variety  of  mental  disease,  but  are  commonest  in 
the  forma  characterized  by  a  cloudy  dream-like  G<mdition  of 
OMisciousness,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  the  patieat  (as 
in  the  delirium  of  chronic  alcohol-poisoning)  seems  to  move 
waking  through  a  world  consisting  largely  of  the.  images  (rf  his 
own  creation,  set  upon  a  background  of  real  objects.  .  . 

In  some  cases  halludnations  are  Uequently  experienced  for 
long  periods  in  the  absence  of  any  other  aymptom  of  mental 
disorder,  but  these  no  doubt  usually  imply  some  morbid  coaditioD 
of  the  brain. 

Physiology  of  Hallucination. — ^There  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  neural  process  in  hallucination.  It 
is  generally  and  rightly  assumed  that  the  halludnatory  perception 
of  any  object  has  for  its  immediate  neural  correlate  a  state  of 
excitement  which,  as  regards  its  characters  and  its  distribution 
in  the  elements  of  the  brain,  is  entirely  similar  to  the  neural 
correlate  of  the  normal  perception  of  the  same  object. .  The 
hallucination  is  a  perception,  though  a  false  perception.-  In 
the  perception  of  an  object  and  in  the  represeniatioa  of  it, 
introspective  analysis  discovers  a  number  of  presentative 
dements.  In  the  case  of  the  representation  these  demtols  are 
memory  images  only  (except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  actiul  kio- 
aesthciic  sensations  enter  into  its  composition);  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  the  percept,  some  of  these  elements  are  sensatioos, 
sensations  which  differ  from  images  in  having  the  attribute  oi 
sensory  vividness;  and  the  sensory  vividness  of  these  elements 
lends  to  the  whole  complex  the  sensory  vividness  or  reality. 
the  possession  of  which  character  by  the  percept  constitutes  its 
principal  difference  from  the  representation.  Normally,  sensory 
vividness  attaches  on)y  to  those  presentative  elements  which 
are  exdtcd  through  stimulations  of  the  sense-organs.  The 
normal  pexxiept,  tben,  owes  its  character  of  sensory  reality  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  its  presentative  dements  an 
sensations  peripherally  cxdled  by  impressions  made  upon  a 
senseorgan.  The  problem  is,  then,  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  halludnation  contains  presentative  dements  that  have 
sensory  vividness,  that  are  sensations,  although  they  are  not 
excited  by  impressions  from  the  external  world  falling  upon  a 
sense-organ.  Most  of  the  discussions  of  this  subject  suffer  Iron 
the  neglect  of  this  prdiminary  definition  of  the  problem.  Many 
authors,  notably  W.  Wiindt  and  his  disdples,  have  been  content 
to  assume  that  the  sensation  differs  from  the  mcmwy-imaic 
only  in  having  %  higher  degree  of  intensity;  from  which  they 
infer  that  its  neural  corrdate  in  the  brain  cortex  also  differs 
from  that  of  the  image  only  in  having  a  higher  degree  of  intensity. 
For  them  an  hallucination  is  therefore  roerdy  a  representatioa 
whose  neural  corrdate  involves  an  intensity  of  exdtement  of 
certain  brain-elements  such  as  is  normally  produced  only  by 
peripheral  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  in  the  scnse-oigaos. 
But  this  view,  so  attractivdy  simple,  ignores  an  insuperable 
objection.  Sensory  vividness  is  not  to  be  identified  with  superior 
intensity;  for  while  the  least  intense  sensation  has  it,  the 
memofy  image  of  the  most  intense  sensation  lacks  it  oompkteb^> 
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And,  ifnoe  itttcmlty  ef  maUtioah  A  fuiictioii  of  the  iotefilEty 
of  tba  underiyuig  neural  czdtement,  we  may  not  aaniBie  tliat 
•enaoiy  vividness  is  alio  the  expression  in  oonactouaneas,  of  that 
intensity  of  excitement;  If  Wundt's  view  were  true  a  pro^xasive 
diminution  of  the  intensity  id  a  sensory  stimulus  shouU  bring 
the  sensation  to  a  point  in  the  scale  of  diminishing  intensity  at 
which  it  ceases  to  be  sensatiMH,  ceases  to  have  sensory  vividness 
and  becomes  an  image  merely.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  with 
diminishing  intensity  of  stimulation,  the  sensation  declines  to 
a  minimal  intensity  and  then  dimppean  from  consciousness^ 
This  objection  applies  not  only  to  Wunidt's  view  of  hallucinations, 
but  also  to  H.  Taine's  exphmation  of  them  by  the  aid  of  his 
doctrine  of  "  reductives/'  for  this  too  identifies;  sensory  vividness 
with  intensity.    (H.  Taine,  De  IHnMigence,  tome  i.  p.  108.) 

Another  widely  current  explanation  is  baaed  on  the  view  that 
the  representation  and  the  percept  have  their  anatomical  bases 
in  different  dement-gfoups  or  "centres"  of  the  brain,  the 
"  centre  "  of  the  representation  bding  assigned  to  a  higher  level 
of  the  brain  than  that  of  the  percept  (the  latter  being  sometimes 
assigned  to  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  brain^  the  former  to  the 
cortex).  It  is  then  asnmied  that  while  the  lower  perceptual 
centre  is  normally  exdted  only  through  the  sense>oxgan,  it  may 
occasionally  be  exdted  by  impulses  playing  down  upon  it  froiit 
the  conesponding  centre  of  representation,  when  hallucination 
results. 

This  view  ako  is  far  from  satisfactory,  because  the  great 
additions  recently  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  brain  tend 
very  strongly  to  show  that  both  sensations  and  memory* 
images  have  their  anatomical  bases  in  the  same  sensory  areas 
of  the  cerebral  cortex;  and  many  considerations  converge 
to  show  that  their  anatomiral  bases'  must  be,  in  part  at  least, 
identicaL 

The  views  based  on  the  assumptions  of  cmnplete  identity,  and 
of  complete  sepamteaess,  of  the  anatomical  bases  of  the  percept 
and  of  the  representation  are  then  alike  untenable;  and  the 
akemative — that  their  anatomical  bases  are  in  part  identical, 
in  part  different,  which  is  indicated  by  this  conclusionr~renders 
possible  a  far  more  satisfactory  doctrine.  We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  neural  correlate  of  sensation  is  the  trans* 
mission  of  the  nervous  impulse  through  a  sensori-motor  arc  of 
the  cortex,  made  up  of  a  diain  of  neurones;  and  the  view  suggests 
itself  that  the  neural  correhite  of  the  coitesponding  memory* 
image  is  the  transmission  of  the  impulse  through  a  part  only^  of 
this  chain  of  cortical  elements,  other  the  efferent  motor  part  of 
this  chain  or  the  afferent  sensory  part  of  it.  Professor  W. 
James's  theory  of  hallucinations  is  based  on  the  latter  assump- 
tion. He  suggests  that  the  sensory  vividness  of  sensation  and 
of  the  percept  is  due  to  the  discharge  of  the  exdtement  of  the 
chain  of  elements  in  the  forward  or  motor  direction;  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  image  and  of  the  representation,  the  discharge 
takes  place,  not  in  this  direction  through  the  efferent  channel  of 
the  centre,  but  laterally  into  other  centres  of  the  cortex.  Hal- 
ludnation  may  then  be  conceived  as  caxiscd  by  obstruction,  or 
abnormally  increased  resistance,  of  the  paths  connecting  such  a 
cortical  centre  with  others,  so  that,  when  it  becomes  excited 
in  any  way,  the  tension  or  potential  of  its  charge  rises,  untfl 
discharge  takes  place  in  the  motor  direction  through  the 
efferent  limbs  of  the  sensori-motor  arcs  which  constitute  the 
centre* 

It  is  a*  serious  objection  to  this  view  that,  as  James  himself, 
in  common  with  most  modem  authors,  maintains,  every  idea 
has  its  motor  tendency  which  commomy,  perhaps  always,  finds 
expression  in  some  change  of  tension  of  musdes,  and  in  many 
cases  issues  in  actual  movements.  Now  if  we  accept  James's 
theory  of  halludnation,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  whenever 
n  representation  issues  in  bodily  action  it  should  assume  the 
sensory  vividness  of  an  hallucination;  and  this,  of  course,  is 
not  the  case. 

The  alternative  form  of  the  view  that  assumes  partial  identity 
of  the  anatomical  bases  of  the  percept  and  the  representation 
of  an  object,  would  regard  the  neural  correlate  of  the  sensation 
«s  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  impulse  throughout  the  length 


of  the  aeaSori^DOtot  arc  of  the  oortiex,  leom  aensoty  inkt  to 
motor  outlet;  and  that  of  the  image  as  its  transmission  through 
the  efferent  part  of  this  arc  only;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  the  image,  it  would  regard  the  exdtement  of  the  arc  as  being 
initiated  at  some  point  between  its  afferent  iidet  and  its  motor 
outlet,  and  as  spreading^  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  forward 
oonduction,towards  the  motor  outlet  only,  so  that  only  the  part 
of  the  arc  distal  or  efferent  to  this  point  becomes  exdted. 

This  view  of  the  neural,  basis  of  sensory  vividness,  which 
correlates  the  difference  between  the  sensation  and  the  image 
with  the  only  known  difference  between  their  physiological 
conditions,  namely  the  peripheral  initiation  of  the  one  and  the 
central  initiation  of  the  other,  enables  us  to  formulate  a  satis- 
factory theory  of  the  physiology  of  hallucinations. 

The  anatomical  basis  of  the  perception  and  of  the  representa- 
tion of  any  olqcct  is  a  functional  system  of  nervous  dements, 
comprising  a  ntunbor  of.  sensori-motor  arcs,  whose  exdtement  by 
impulses  ascending  to  them  by  the  sensory  paths  from  the  sense- 
organs  determines  sttisations,  and  whose  exdtement  in  thdr 
efferent  parts  only  determines  the  corresponding  images.  In 
the  case  of  perception,  some,  of  these  arcs  are  endted  by  impulses 
ascending  from  the  sense<organs,  others  only  by  the  spread  of 
the  eadtement  through  the  system  Imn  these  peripherally 
exdted  arcs;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  representation,  ail  alike 
are  excited  by  impulses  that  readi  the  system  from  ether  parts 
of  the  cortex  and  sptoad  throughout  its  efferent  parts  ovfy  to  its 
motor  outlets. 

li  then  impulses  enter  this  system  by  any  of  the  afferent  limbs 
of  its  aensori-motor  arcs,  the  presenuu'on  that  accompanies 
its  exdtement  will  have  sensory  vividness  and  will  be  a  true 
perception,  an  illusion,  or  an  halludnation,  acoording  as  these 
impulses  have  followed  the  normal  course  frcxn  the  senseK>rgan, 
or  have  been  diverted,  to  a  lesser  ot  greater  degree,  from  their 
normal  paths.  If  any  such  neural  system  becomes  abnormally 
exdtable,  or  becomes  exdted  h>  any  way  with  abnormal  intensity, 
it  is  thereby  rendered  a  path  <k  exceptionally  low-resistance 
capable  of  diverting  to  itsdf,  from  thdr  normal  path,  any 
streams  of  impulses  ascending  from  the  sense-organ;  which 
ascending  impulses,  entering  the  system  by  its  afferoit  inlets, 
eacdte  sensations  that  impatt  to  the  presentation  the  character 
of  sensory  vividness;  the  presentation  thus  acquires  the 
character  of  a.  percept  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  i^jpropriate 
impression  on  the  sense-organ,  and  we  call  it  an  hallucination. 

This  view  renders  inteliigible  the  modus  operandi  of  many  of 
the  predisposing  causes  of  halludnation;  e.g.  the  pre<occopation 
with  certain  representations  of  the  ecstatic,  or  of  the  sufferer 
from  ddusions  of  persecution;  the  intense  expectation  of  a 
particular  sense  impression,  the  generally  increased  exdtability 
of  the  cortex  in  states  of  delirium;  in  all  these  conditions  the 
abnormally  intense  exdtement  of  the  cortical  systems  may  be 
supposed  to  give  them  an  undue  directive  and  attractive  influence 
upon  the  streams  of  impulses  ascending  from  the  sense-organs, 
so  that  sensory  impulses  may  be  diverted  from  their  normal  piaths. 
Again,  it  renders  intelligible  the  part  played  by  chronic  irritation 
of  a  sense-oigan,  as  when  chronic  irritation  of  the  intonal  ear 
leads  on  to  hallucinations  of  hearing;  perhaps  also  the  chronic 
irritation  of  sensory  nerves  that  must  accompany  the  states  of 
visceral  disease,  shown  by  Head  to  be  so  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  liability  to  haUudnations;  for  any  such  chronic  irritation 
sufiplies  a  stream  of  disorderly  impubes  rising  constantly  from 
the  sense-organ,  for  the  reception  of  which  the  brain  has  no 
appropriate  system,  and  which,  therefore,  readily  enters  any 
organiz«l  cortical  system  that  at  any  moment  consdtutes'  a 
path  of  low-resistance.  A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the 
influence  of  fixed  gazing  upon  a  crystal,  or  the  placing  of  a  shell 
over  the  ear,  in  inducing  visual  and  auditory  haUudnations. 
The  "recurrent  sensations"  experienced  after  prolonged 
occupation  with  some  one  kind  of  sensory  object  may  be  regarded 
as  due  to  an  abnormal  excitability  of  the  cortical  system  con- 
cerned, resultmg  from  its  unduly  prolonged  exerdse.  The 
hypothesis  renders  intelligible  also  the  liability  to  halludnation 
of  persons  in  the  hysterical  and  hypnotic  states,  in  whose  brains 
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the  cortioal  neoral  systems  are  in  a  state  of  paftial  dtasodatlon. 
which  renders  possible  an  unduly  intense  and  prolonged  exdte* 
ment  of  some  one  system  at  the  expense  of  all  -other  systems 
(cf.  Hypnotish). 

Coincidental  Hattucinaticns.'~-lt  would  seem  that,  ia  well- 
nigh  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  apparitions  of  persons  known 
to  be  in  distant  places  have  been  occasionally  observed.  Such 
appeazances  have  usually  been  regarded  as  due  to  the  presence, 
before  the  bodily  eye  of  the  seer,  of  the  ghost,  wraith,  double 
or  soul  of  the  person  who  thus  appears;  and,  since  the  soul 
has  been  veiy  commonly  supposed  to  leave  the  body,  permanently 
at  death  and  temporarily  during  sleep,  trance  or  any  period  of 
unconsciousness,  however  induced,  it  was  natural  to  regard 
such  an  appearance  as  evidence  that  the  person  whose  wraith 
was  thus  seen  was  in  some  such  condition.  Such  apparitions 
have  probably  played  a  part,  second  only  to  that  of  dreams, 
in  generating  the  almost  universal  belief  in  the  separability  of 
soul  and  body. 

In  maiqr  parts  of  the  world  traditional  beb'ef  has  connected 
such  q>paritions  more  especially  with  the  death  of  the  person 
so  appearing,  the  apparition  being  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  Uie  person  so  appearing  has  recently  died,  is  dying  or  is 
about  to  die.  Since  death  is  so  much  less  common  an  event  than 
sleq),  trance,  or  other  form  of  temporaiy  unconsciousness,  the 
wide  extension  of  this  belief  suggests  that  such  apparitions  may 
coincide  in  time  with  death,  with  disproportionate  frequency. 
The  belief  in  the  ngnificance  of  such  apparitions  still  survives 
in  dvilized  communities,  and  stories  of  apparitions  roiariding 
with  the  death  of  the  person  appearing  are  occasionally  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  or  related  as  having  recently  occurred.  The 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  sought  to  find  grounds  for 
an  answer  to  the  question  "  Is  there  any  sufficient  justification 
-for  the  belief  in  a  causal  relation  between  the  aj^sarition  of  a 
person  at  a  place  distant  from  his  body  and  his  dttth  or  othei 
exoptional  and  momentous  event  in  his  experience?"  The 
problem  was  attacked  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit,  an 
exten^ve  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  results  were  presented  and 
fully  discussed  in  two  large  volumes,  PkanUums  of  the  Livingt 
published  in  the  year  x886,  bearing  on  the  title-page  the  names 
of  Edmund  Gumey,  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  F.  Podmore.  Of 
the  three  collaborators  Gumey  took  the  largest  share  in  the 
planning  of  the  work,  in  the  collection  of  evidence,  and  in  the 
elaboration  and  discussion  of  it. 

Gurney  set  out  with  the  presumption  that  apparitions,  whether 
coincidental  or  not,  are  hallucinations  in  the  sense  defined  above; 
that  they  tav  false  peruptions  and  are  not  exdtcd  by  any  object 
or  process  of  the  external  world  acting  upon  the  senseorgans 
of  the  percipient  in  normal  fashion;  that  they  do  not  imply  the 
presence,  in  the  place  apparently  occupied  by  them,  of  any  wraith 
or  any  form  <tf  existence  emanating  fro(n,  or  q>edally  connected 
with,  the  person  whose  phantasm  appears.  Tliis  initial  assump- 
tion was  abundantly  justified  by  an  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  for  it,  which  showed  that,  in  all  important 
rc^>ects,  most  of  these  apparitions  of  persons  at  a  distance, 
whether  coincidental  or  not,  were  similar  to  other  forms  of 
hallucination. 

The  acceptance  of  this  condudon  does  not,  however,  imply 
a  negative  answer  to  the  question  formulated  above.  The 
Sodety  for  Psychical  Research  had  accumulated  an  impressive 
and,  to  almost  all  those  who  had  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
It,  a  convindng  mass  of  experimental  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  tdqjathy  (9.V.),  the  influence  of  mind  on  mind  otherwise 
than  through  the  recognised  chaimcls  of  sense.  The  successful 
experiments  had  for  the  most  part  been  made  between  persons 
in  dose  proximity,  in  the  same  room  or  in  adjoining  rooms; 
but  they  seemed  to  show  that  the  state  of  consciousness  of  one 
person  may  induce  directly  {i.e.  without  the  mediation  <A  the 
organs  of  eipressiwi  and  sense-perception)  a  similar  state  of 
consciousness  in  another  person,  especially  if  the  former, 
usually  called  the  "agent,"  strongly  desired  or  "willed" 
that  this  effea  should  be  produced  on  the  other  person,  the 
"perdpient." 


The  question  formulated  above  thus  resolved  Itself  for  Gnncy 
Into  the  more  definite  form,  "  Can  we  find  any  good  reason  (or 
believing  that  ooinddental  hallucinations  are  sometimes  veridical, 
that  the  state  of  mind  of  a  person  at  some  great  crisb  of  his 
experience  may  telcpathically  induce  in  the  mind  of  some 
distant  rdative  or  friend  an  hallucinatory  perception  of  himself  ? " 
It  was  at  once  obvious  that,  U  coinddental  apparitions  can  be 
proved  to  occur,  this  question  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
statistical  inquiry;  for  each  such  coinddental  hailudnation, 
considered  alone,  may  always  be  regarded  as  most  educated 
persons  of  the  present  time  have  regarded  them,  namdy,  as 
merdy  aoddental  coinddenoes.    That  the  coinddences  are  not 
merdy  accidental  can  only  be  proved  by  showing  that  they 
occur  more  frequently  than  the  doctrine  of  chances  would  justify 
us  in  expecting.    Now,  the  death  of  any  person  is  a  unique  event, 
and  the  probability  of  its  occurrence  upon  any  particular  day 
may  be  very  simply  calculated  fnHn  the  mortality  statistics, 
if  we  assume  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  individual's  vitslity. 
On  the  other  hand,  hallucinatory  percq>tions  of  persons,  omiiring 
to  sane  and  healthy  individuals  in  the  fuUy  waking  state,  are 
comparativdy  rare  occurrences,  whose  frequency  we  may  hope 
to  determine  by  a  statistical  inquiry.    If,  then,  we  can  obtain 
figures  expressing  the  frequency  of  such  halludnations,  we  can 
deduce,  by  the  hdp  of  the  laws  of  chance^  the  proportion  of  suck 
halludnations  that  may  be  expected  to  coincide  with  (or,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  to  fall  within  twdve  hours  oQ  the 
death  of  the  person  whose  apparition  appears,  if  no  causal 
relation  obtaiiu  between  the  coindding  events.    If,  then,  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  such  coincidental  halludnations 
is  greater  than  the  laws  of  probability  will  account  for,  a  certain 
presumption  of  a  causal  relation  between  the  coinddiiig  events 
is  thereby  established;  and  the  greater  the  excess  of  such 
coinddences,   the   stronger  does   this  pcesumption  become. 
Gumey  attempted  a  census  of  halludnatioos  in  order  to  obtain 
data  for  this  statistical  treatment,  and  the  results  of  it,  embodied 
in  Phantasms  of  the  Living^  were  considered  by  the  authors  of 
that  work  to  justify  the  belief  that  some  coinddental  haUndna* 
tions  are  veridical    In  the  year  1889  the  Sodety  for  F^chkal 
Research  appointed  a  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  Henry  Sidgwick,  to  make  a  second  census  of  hallucinations 
on  a  more  extensive  and  systematic  plan  than  the  first,  in  order 
that  the  important  condusion  reached  by  the  authors  of  Pkaitt^ 
asms  of  the  Living  might  be  put  to  the  severer  test  rendered 
possible  by  a  Urger  and  more  carefully  odlected  mnsa  of  data. 
Seventeen  thousand  adults  returned  answers  to  the  question, 
"  Have  you  ever,  when  believing  yoursdf  to  be  completdy  awake, 
had  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing  or  being  touched  by  a  living 
being  or  iiunimate  object,  or  of  hearing  a  voice;  whidi  Impres* 
sion,  so  far  as  you  cotdd  discover,  was  not  due  to  any  external 
physical  cause?"    Rather  more  than  two  thousand  peisodQS 
answered  affirmatively,  and  to  each  of  these  were  addressed 
careful  inquiries  concerning  their  hallucinatory  experiences. 
In  this  way  it  was  found  that  of  the  total  number,  381  apparitloos 
of  persons  living  at  the  moment  (or  not  more  thui  tw^re  hours 
dead)  had  been  recognized  by  the  perdpients,  and  that,  of  thesc^ 
80  were  alleged  to  have  heen  experienced  within  twdve  hours 
of  the  death  of  the  persoi)  whose  apparition  had  speared.    A 
careful  review  of  all  the  facts,  conditions  and  probabilitaes, 
led  the  committee  to  estimate  that  the  former  number  shouM  be 
enlarged  to  1300  in  order  to  make  ample  allowance  lor  fotsetful* 
ness  and  for  all  other  causes  that  might  have  tended  to  prevent 
the  registration  of  apparitions  of  this  class.     On  the  other  faan^ 
a  severe  criticism  of  the  alleged  death-coinddences  led  them  to 
reduce  the  number,  admitted  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  their 
calcuUtion,  to  30.    The  making  of  these  adjustmenu  gives  ua 
about  I  in  43  as  the  proportion  of  coinddental  death-apparitions 
to  the  total  number  of  recognized  apparitions  among  the  17*000 
persons  reached  by  the  census.    Now  the  death-rate  being  just 
over  19  per  thousand,  the  probability  that  any  person  taken  at 
random  will  die  on  a  given  day  is  about  i  in  19,000;  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  th^  average  probability  that  any  person  will 
die  within  any  given  period  of  twenty-foor  hours  duiatioa 
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U  abrnit  I  in  19,0001  Hence  the  pi^bMhty  that  any  other 
poitkokr  event,  having  no  causa]  idation  to  his  death,  but 
occnnhig  during  his  lifetime  (or  not  later  than  twelve  hours 
after  his  death)  will  fall  within  the  same  twenty-four  hours  as  his 
death  is  1  in  so,ooo;  t^.  if  an  a|)parition  of  any  individual  is 
seen  and  recognised  by  any  other  person,  the  probability  of  its 
being  experienced  within  twelve  hours  of  that  individual's  death 
is  I  in  19,000^  if  no  causal  relation  obtains  between  the  two 
events.  Therefore,  of  all  rooognizedapparitionsoflivingpersons» 
I  only  in  19^000  may  be  expected  to  be  a  death-coinddence  of 
this  SMt.  But  the  census  shows  that  of  1300  recognised  appari> 
lions  of  living  persons  50  arc  death-coinddcnccs  and  that  is 
equivalent  to  440  in  19,0001.  Hence,  of  recognised  hallucinations, 
those  coinciding  with  death  are  440  times  more  numenHis  than 
we  should  expect,  if  no  csusal  idation  obtained;  therefore,  if 
neither  the  data  nor  the  reasoning  can  be  destructively  critidzed, 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  some  causal  relation  obtains; 
and,  since  good  evidence  of  telepathic  oonununtcation  has  been 
experimentally  obtained,  the  leut  improbable  explanation  of 
these  death-apparitions  is  that  the  dying  person  exerts  upon  his 
distant  friend  some  telepathic  influence  which  generates  an 
ballucinatory  perception  of  himself. 

These  death-coinddences  constitute  the  main  feature  of  the 
argument  in  favour  of  telepathic  oomrauiucation  between 
distant  peisons,  but  the  census  of  haUudnatioos  afforded  other 
data  from  which  a  variety  of  arguments,  tending  to  support  this 
conclusion,  were  drawn  by  the  committee;  of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  cases  in  which  the  hallucinatory  percept 
embodied  details  that  were  connected  with  the  person  perceived 
and  whidi  could  not  have  become  known  to  the  perdpient  by 
any  normal  means.  The  committee  coiild  not  find  in  the  results 
of  the  census  any  evidence  suffident  to  justify  a  belief  that 
hallucinations  may  be  due  to  tdcpathic  influence  exerted  by 
personalities  surviving  the  death  of  the  body. 

The  critical  handling  of  the  cases  by  the  committee  seems  to 
be  above  reproach.  Those  who  do  not  accept  thdr  conclusion 
based  on  the  death-coincidences  must  direct  their  critidtoi  to 
the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  reports  of  these  cases.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  although  only  those  cases  are  reckoned  in 
which  the  perdpient  had  no  cause  to  expect  the  death  of  the 
person  whose  apparition  he  experienced,  and  although,  in  nearly 
all  the  acc^ed  cases,  seme  record  or  communication  of  the 
lialludnation  was  made  before  hearing  of  the  death,  yet  in  very 
few  cases  was  any  contemporary  written  record  of  the  event 
forthcoming  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee.     (W.  McD.) 

HAIXUIN,  a  frontier  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Nord,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lys,  14  m.  N.  by  £. 
of  Lille  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  11,670;  commune,  16,158. 
Its  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  manufactures  comprise 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  chairs  and  rubber  goods,  and  brewing 
and  tanning  are  carrinl  on;  there  is  a  board  of  trade  arbitration. 
The  family  of  Halluin  is  mentioned  as  early  ai^the  15th  century. 
In  1587  the  title  of  duke  and  peer  of  the  r«dm  was  granted  to  it, 
but  in  the  succeeding  century  it  became  extinct. 

HALM,  CARL  FEUX  (1809-1882),  German  classical  scholar 
and  critic,  was  born  at  Munich  on  the  5th  of  April  1809^  In 
1849,  after  having  held  appointments  at  Spires  aiid  Hadamar, 
he  became  rector  of  the  newly  founded  Maximiliansgymnasium 
at  Munich,  and  in  1856  director  of  the  royal  library  and  professor 
in  the  university.  These  posts  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  sth 
of  October  1883.  It  is  chiefly  as  the  editor  of  Cicero  and  other 
Latin  prose  authors  that  Halm  is  known,  although  in  early  years 
he  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to  Greek.  After  the 
death  of  J.  C.  Orelii,  he  jmned  J.  G.  Baiter  in  the  preparation 
of  a  revised  critical  edition  of  the  rhetorical  and  i^ost^hical 
writings  of  Cicero  (i854>i862).  His  school  editions  of  some  of 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  in  the  Haupt  and  Sauppe  series,  with 
notes  and  introductions,  were  very  successful.  He  also  edited 
a  number  of  classical  texts  for  the  Teubner  series,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Tadtus  (4th  ed.,  1883);  HMtlora  Latin* 
minora  (1863);  Quintilian  (x868);  Sulpicius  Severus  (x866); 
Minudus  Felix  together  with  Firmicus  Matemus  De  errore 


(1867):  Salvianus  (1877)  nnd  Victor  Vitensis's  Historia  ptr- 
teetitimtis  Africanae  prcvinciat  (1878).  He  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  collector  of  autographs. 

See  articles  by  W.  Christ  and  G.  Laubmaan  in  A  UgpaHne  deutseht 
Biojpa^kU  ana  by  C  Bursian  in  Biotrapkisckes  Jahrinuh;  and 
J.  E.  Sandys,  Sisl.  of  Classical  Schotarskip,  ill.  195  (1908). 

HALMA  (Greek  for  "  jump  ")f  *  table  gome,  a  form  of  wliich 
was  known  to  the  andent  Greeks,  played  on  a  board  divided 
into  956  squares  with  wooden  men,  resembling  chess  pawns. 
In  the  two-handed  game  19  men  are  employed  on  each  side, 
coloured  respectively  black  and  white;  in  the  four-handed 
each  player  has  13,  the  men  bdng  coloured  white,  black,  red 
and  green.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  the  men  are  drawn  up 
in  triangular  formation  in  the  enclosures,  or  yardst  diagonally 
opposite  each  other  in  the  comers  of  the  board.  The  object  of 
each  player  is  to  get  all  his  men  into  his  enemy's  yard,  the  player 
winning  who  first  accomplishes  this.  The  moves  are  made 
alternately,  the  mode  of  progression  being  by  a  ^p,  from  one 
square  to  another  immediately  adjacent,  or  by  a  jump  (whence 
the  name),  which  is  the  jumping  of  a  man  from  a  square  in  front 
of  it  into  an  empty  square  on  the  other  side  of  it.  This  corre- 
sponds to  jumping  in  draughts,  except  th^t,  in  halma,  the 
hop  may  be  in  any  direction,  over  friendly  as  well  as  hostile 
men,  and  the  men  jumped  over  are  not  taken  but  remain  on 
the  board. 

In  the  four-handed  game  either  each  player  plays  for  himself, 
or  two  adjacent  players  play  against  the  other  two. 

Sec  Card  and  Table  Games,  by  Professor  Hoffmann  (London.  1903). 

HALHAHEBA  ["great  land";  also  Jilolo  or  Giblo].  an 
island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  belonging  to  the  residency 
of  Temate,  lying  under  the  equator  and  about  X38**  £.  Its 
shape  is  extremely  irregular,  resembling  that  of  the  island 
of  Celebes.  It  consists  of  four  peninsulas  so  arranged  as  to 
enclose  three  great  bays  (Kayu,  Bicholi,  Weda),  all  opening 
towards  the  east,  the  northern  peninsula  being  connected  with 
the  others  by  an  isthmus  only  5  m.  wide.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  isthmus  lies  another  bay,  that  of  Dodinga,  in  the  mouth 
of  which  are  situated  the  two  islands  Temate  and  Tidore,  whose 
political  importance  exceeds  that  of  the  larger  island  (see  these 
artides).  Of  the  four  peninsulas  of  Haimahera  the  northern 
and  the  southern  are  reckoned  to  the  sultanate  of  Temate,  the 
north-eastern  and  soulh-easleru  to  that  of  llJare;  the  former 
having  eleven,  the  latter  three  districts.  The  distance  between 
the  extremities  of  the  northern  and  southem  peninsulas,  measured 
along  the  curve  pf  the  west  coast,  is  about  240  m.;  and  the  total 
area  of  the  island  is  6700  sq.  m.  Knowledge  of  the  island  is  very 
incomplete.  It  appears  that  the  four  peninsulas  are  traversed 
in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  axis  by  mountain  chains 
3000  to  4000  ft.  high,  covered  with  forest,  without  a  central 
chain  at  the  nucleus  of  the  island  whence  the  peninsulas  diverge. 
The  mountain  chains  are  frequently  interrupted  by  plains,  such 
as  those  of  Weda  and  Kobi.  The  northern  part  of  the  mountain 
chain  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  volcanic,  its  volcanoes  con- 
tinuing the  line  of  those  of  Maklan,  Temate  and  Tidore.  Coral 
formations  on  hdghts  in  the  Interior  would  indicate  oscillations 
of  the  land  in  several  periods,  but  a  detailed  geology  of  the 
island  is  wanting.  To  the  north-east  of  the  northern  peninsula 
is  the  considerable  island  of  Morotai  (635  sq.  m.),  and  to  the  west 
of  the  southem  peninsula  the  more  important  bland  of  Bachian 
((;.*.)  among  others.  Galela  is  a  considerable  settlement,  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  north-east  coast,  in  a  well 
cultivated  plain  which  extends  southward  and  inland.  Vegeta- 
tion is  prolific.  Rice  is  grown  by  the  natives,  but  the  sago  tree 
ia  of  far  greater  importance  to  them.  Dammar  and  coco- nuts 
•re  also  growiu  The  sea  yidds  trepang  and  pearl  shells.  A 
little  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  and  Macassars  of  Temate, 
who,  crossing  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Dodinga,  enter  the  bay  of 
Kayu  on  the  east  coast.  The  total  population  Is  estimated  at 
200,000. 

The  inhabitants  ate  mostly  of  immigrant  Malayan  stock. 
In  the  northern  peninsula  are  found  people  of  Papuan  type, 
probably  representing  the  aborigines,  and  a  tribe  around  Galela, 
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who  are  Polsmesuui  ia  physique,  possibly  remnants,  much  mixed 
by  subsequent  crossings  with  the  Papuan  indigenes,  of  the 
Caucasian  hordes  emigrating  in  prehbloric  times  across  the 
Pacific  M.  Achille  Raffray  gives  a  description  of  them  in  Tour 
du  mondc  (1879)  where  photographs  will  be  found.  "  They  are 
as  unlike  the  Malays  as  we  are,  excelling  them  in  talloess  of 
stature  and  elegance  of  shape,  and  being  perfectly  distinguished 
by  their  oval  face,  with  a  fairly  high  and  open  brow,  their  aquiline 
nose  and  their  horizontally  placed  eyes.  Their  beards  are 
sometimes  thick;  their  limbs  are  muscular;  the  colour  of  their 
skins  is  dnnamon  brown.  Speais  of  iron-wood,  abundantly 
barbed,  and  small  bows  and  bamboo  arrows  free  from  poison 
arc  their  principal  weapons^"  They  are  further  described  as 
having  temples  (sabuas)  in  which  they  suspend  images  of 
serpents  and  other  monsters  as  well  as  the  trophies  procured  by 
war.  They  believe  in  a  better  life  hereafter,  but  have  no  idea 
of  a  hell  or  a  devil,  their  evil  spirits  only  tormenting  them  in 
the  present  state. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  better  acquainted  Vith 
Halmahera  than  with  many  other  parts  of  the  archipelago; 
they  called  it  sometimes  Batu  China  and  sometimes  Moro.  It 
was  circumnavigated  by  one  of  their  vessels  in  1535,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  coasts  is  correctly  given  in  their  maps  at 
a  time  when  separate  portions  of  Celebes,  such  as  Macassar  and 
Menado,  are  represented  as  distinct  islands.  The  name  (Jilolo) 
was  really  that  of  a  native  state,  the  sultan  of  which  had  the 
chief  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  Moluccas  before  he  was 
supplanted  by  the  stiltan  of  Temate  about  1380.  His  capital, 
Jilolo,  Uy  on  the  west  coast  on  the  first  bay  to  the  north  of  that 
of  Dodinga.  In  1876  Danu  Hassan,  a  descendant  of  the  sultans 
of  Jilolo,  raised  an  insurrection  in  the  island  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  oS  the  authority  of  the  sultans  of  Tidore  and  Temate; 
and  his  efforts  would  probably  have  been  successful  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Dutch.  In  1878  a  Dutch  expedition  was 
directed  against  the  pirates  of  TobaJai,  and  they  were  virtually 
extirpated.  Slavery  remains  in  the  interior.  Missionary  work, 
carried  on  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Halmahera  since  t866, 
has  been  fairiy  successful  among  the  heathen  natives,  but  less  so 
among  the  Mahommedans,  who  have  often  incited  the  others 
against  the  missionaries  and  their  converts. 

HALMSTAD,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  chief  town  of  the  district 
{lUn)  of  Halland,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Cattegat,  76  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Gothenburg  by  the  railway  to  Helsingborg.  Pop.  (1900), 
1 5,362.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nissa,  having  an  inner 
harbour  (15  ft.  depth),  an  outer  harbour,  and  roads  giving 
anchorage  (24  to  36  ft.)  exposed  to  S.  and  N.W.  winds.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  quarries  of  granite,  which  Is  exported 
chiefly  to  Germany.  Other  industries  are  engineering,  ship- 
building and  brewing,  and  there  are  cloth,  jute,  hat,  wood-pulp 
and  paper  factories.  The  principal  exports  are  granite,  timber 
and  hats;  and  butter  through  Helsingborg  and  Gothenburg. 
The.  imports  are  coal,  machinery  and  grain.  Potatoes  are 
largely  grown  in  the  district,  and  the  salmon  fisheries  are  valuable. 
The  castle  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  There 
are  both  mineral  and  sea-water  baths  in  the  neighbouriiood. 

Mention  of  the  church  of  Halmstad  occurs  as  early  as  1462, 
and  the  fortifications  are  mentioned  first  in  1225.  The  latter 
were  demolished  in  1734.  There  were  formerly  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monasteries  In  the  town.  The  oldest  town-privileges 
date  from  1307.  During  the 'revolt  of  the  miner  Engelbreki, 
it  twice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebelsr— in  1434  and  1436. 
The  town  appears  to  have  be^  frequently  chosen  as  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  rulers  and  delegates  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms; 
and  under  the  union  of  Kalmar  it  was  appointed  to  be  tne  place 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Scandinavian  monarch  whenever 
necessary.  The  Wn  of  Halland  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Denmark  in  Sweden,  and  accordingly,  in  xS34i  during  his  war 
with  the  Danes,  Gustavus  Vasa  assaulted  and  took  its  chief  town. 
In  1660,  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  the  whole  district  was 
ceded  to  Sweden.  In  1676  Charles  XH.  defeated  near  Halmstad 
a  Danish  army  which  was  attempting  to  retake  the  district,  and 
since  tkat  time  Halland  has  formed  part  of  Sweden. 


HALO,  a  word  derived  from  the  Or.  ftVui ,  a  tlitedihig-lkac; 
and  afterwards  applied  to  denote  the  disk  of  the  tan  or  noo^ 
probably  oh  account  of  the  drcidar  path  traced  out  by  the  osea 
t  hreshing  the  com.  It  was  thence  applied  to  denote  any  laminom 
ring,  such  as  that  viewed  around  the  sua  or  mooo,  or  portrayed 
about  the  heads  of  saints. 

In  physical  science,  a  halo  is  a  luaUnoui  circle,  somuwUng 
tho  sun  or  moon,  with  various  auxiliary  phenomena,  and  formed 
by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  U^t  by  ke-crystals  subtended 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  <^)tical  phenomena  produced  by 
atmospheric  water  and  ke  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  luminout  ring  and  the 
source  of  light.  In  the  first  dasi  we  have  kalos,  and  corMiee, 
or  **  glories,"  which  encircle  the  kuninaiy;.  the  second  dass 
includes  roinbtwtf  fog-bows,  mist-k^hs,  aniktUa  and  MMMtotV 
spectra,  whose  centres  are-  at  the  anti-solar  point.  Here  it  is 
only  necessary  to  distinguish  haloa  from  ooronae.  Halos  are 
at  definite  distances  (is*  and  46*)  from  the  sua,  and  are  ooloored 
red  on  the  inside,  being  due  to  refraction;  coronae  dosdy 
surround  the  sun  at  variable  distances,  and  are  odknucd  red 
on  the  outside,  being  due  to  diffraction. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  soUr  (w  hinar)  halo  as  seen  from  the 
earth  is  represented  in  fig.  1;  fig.  2  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch 
showing  the  appearance  as  viewed  from  the  senith;  but  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  drcumstanccs  that  all 'the  parts  are  seen. 
Eadrding  the  sun  or  moon  ($)»  there  are  two  circles,  known  as 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  a. 


the  inner  halo  I,  and  the  outer  halo  O,  having  radii  of  about  22* 
and  46*,  and  exhibiting  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  a  confused 
manner,  the  only  decided  tint  being  the  red  on  the  inside. 
Passing  through  the  luminary  and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  there 
is  a  "white  luminous  circle,  the  parhdic  cirde  (P),  on  which  a 
number  of  images  of  the  luminary  appear.  The  most  brilliani 
are  situated  at  the  intersections  of  the  inner  halo  and  the  parhelic 
circle;  these  are  known  as  parhelia  (denoted  by  the  letter  p  in 
the  fiigures)  (from  the  Gr.  sropd,  beside,  and  ifKtot,  the  sun) 
or  "  mock-suns,"  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  and  as  paraseienae 
(from  srapA  and  a^'fyrri,  the  moon)  or  *'  mock-moons,-"  in  the 
case  of  the  moon.  Less  brilliant  are  the  parhelia  of  the  outer 
halo.  The  parhelia  are  most  brilliant  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horittm.  As  the  sun  rises,  they  pass  a  little  beyond  the  halo 
and  exhibit  flaming  tails.  The  other  images  on  the  parhdic 
cirde  arc  th^  parentJidia  {q)  and  the  anthdion  {a)  (from  the 
Greek  hni,  opposite,  and  ^Xuw,  the  sun).  The  former  are 
situated  at  from  90**  to  140*  from  the  sun;  the  latter  is  a  white 
patch  of  light  situated  at  the  anti-solar  point  and  often  exceeding 
in  size  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  luminaiy.  A  vertical  circle 
passing  through  the  sun  may  also  be  seen.  From  the  parhelia 
of  the  inner  halo  two  oblique  curves  (L)  proceed.  These  are 
known  as  the  "  arcs  of  Lowila,"  having  been  first  described  in 
1794  by  Johann  Tobias  Lowitx  (1757-1804).  Luminous  aro 
(T),  tangential  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  each  halo,  also 
occur,  and  in  the  case  of  the  inner  halo,  the  arcs  may  beprolooged 
to  form  a  quasi-eDiptic  halo. 

The  physical  explanation  of  halos  originated  with  Ren< 
Descartes,  who  ascribed  thdr  formation  to  the  presence  of  ice- 
crystals  in  the  atmosphere.  This  theory  was  adopted  by  Edmt 
Mariotte,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Thomas  Young;  and,  allhough 
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certain  of  tlidr  losumptkuis  wot  sooKwhtt  aibitrarx,  yet  the 
general  validity  of  the  theory  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
researches. of  J.  G.  Galle  and  A.  Bravais.  The  memoir  of  the 
last-named,  published  in  the  JounuA  d*  r£aU  poyaU  poly" 
technique  for  2847  (xviiL,  1-170),  ranks  as  a  dassic  on  the 
subject;  it  is  replete  with  examples  and  iHuatrations,  and  dis- 
cusses the  various  phenomena  in  minnte  detail. 

The  vsnal  form  of  ice-crystals  in  douds  is  a  right  henfonal 
prism,  which  may  be  eloAgated  mm  a  needle  or  foreshortened 
like  a  thin  plate.  There  are  three  refracting  angles  possible, 
one  of  z  so*  between  two  adjawnt  prism  faces,  one  of  60"  between 
two  alternate  prism  faces,  and  ont  of  96*  between  a  prism  face 
and  the  bsse.  If  innumerable  numbers  of  such  crystab  fall  in 
any  manner  between  the  observer  and  the  son,  >  light  falling 
upon  these  crystab  will  be  refracted,  and  the  refracted  rays  will 
be  crowded  together  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation  (see 
RErsACTXON  or  Ligbt).  Mariotte  explained  the  inner  halo  as 
being  due  to  refraction  through  a  pair  cMf  alternate  faces,  since  the 
minimum  deviation  of  an  ice*prism  whose  refracting  angle  is  60* 
is  about  33".  Since  the  minimum  deviation  is  least  for  the  least 
refrangible  rays,  it  follows  that  the  red  rays  will  be  the  least 
refracted,  and  the  violet  the  more  refracted,  and  therefore  the 
halo  will  be  coloured  red  on  the  inside.  Similarly,  as  explained 
by  Henry  Cavendish,  the  halo  of  46*  is  due  to  refraction  by  faces 
indincd  at  90*.  The  impurity  of  the  cokmn  (due  partly  to  the 
sun's  diameter,  but  still  more  to  oblique  refraction)  is  more 
marked  in  halos  than  in  rainbows;  In  fact,  only  the  red  »  at 
all  pure,  and  as  a  rule,  only  a  mere  trace  of  green  or  Une  is  seen, 
the  external  portion  of  each  halo  being  nearly  white. 

The  two  halos  are  the  only  phenomena  which  admit  of 
explanation  without  assigning  any  particular  distribution  to  the 
ice-crystals.  But  it  is  obvious  that  certain  distributions  will 
predominate,  for  the  crystals  will  tend  to  fall  so  as  to  offer  the 
least  resistance  to  their  motion;  a  needle-shaped  crystal  tending 
to  keep  its  axb  vertical,  a  plate-shaped  crystal  to  keep  its  axis 
horizontal.  Thomas  Young  explained  the  parhelic  drde  (P) 
as  due  to  reflection  from  the  vertical  faces  of  the  long  prisms 
and  the  bases  of  the  short  ones.  If  these  vertical  faces  become 
very  ntmierous,  the  eye  will  percdve  a  colourless  horisootal 
circle.  Reflection  from  an  excess  of  horixontal  prisms  gives 
rise  to  a  vertical  drcle  passing  through  the  sun. 

The  parhelia  {p)  were  explained  by  Mariotte  as  due  to  refrac- 
tion through  a  pair  of  alternate  faces  of  a  vertical  prism.  When 
the  sun  is  near  the  horizon  the  rays  fall  upon  the  prindpal  section 
of  the  prisms;  the  minimum  deviation  for  such  rays  is  32*,  and 
consequently  the  parhdia  are  not  only  on  the  inner  halo,  but 
also  on  the  parhelic  drde.  As  the  sun  rises,  the  rays  enter  the 
prisms  more  and  more  obliquely,  and  the  angle  of  minimum 
deviation  increases;  but  since  the  emergent  ray  makes  the  same 
angle  with  the  refracting  edge  as  the  inddent  ray,  it  follows  that 
the  parhdia  will  remain  on  the  parhelic  drde,  ^triiile  receding 
from  the  inner  halo.  The  different  values  of  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation  for  rays  of  different  refranpbilities  give  rise 
to  spectral  colours,  the  red  bdng  nearest  the  sun,  while  farther 
away  the  overlapping  of  the  spectra  forms  a  flainlng  colourless 
tail  sometimes  extending  over  as  much  as  10*  to  ao^.  The 
"  arcs  of  Lowitz  "  (L)  are  probably  due  to  nnall  oscillations  of 
the  vertical  prisms. 

The  "  tangential  arcs  "  (T)  were  explamed  by  Young  as  bdng 
caused  by  the  thin  plates  with  their  axes  horizontal,  refraction 
taking  place  through  alternate  faces.  The  axes  will  take  up  any 
position,  and  consequently  give  rise  to  ^  continuous  series  of 
parhdia  which  touch  externally  the  inner  halo,  both  above  and 
below,  and  under  certain  conditions  (such  as  the  requisite 
altitude  of  the  sun)  form  two  dosed  dlipticaf  curves;  generally, 
however,  only  the  upper  and  lower  portions  are  seen.  Simibriy, 
the  tangential  arcs  to  the  halo  of  46*  are  due  to  rdraction  throu^ 
faces  inclined  at  go*. 

The  paranthelia  {q)  may  be  due  to  two  internal  or  two  extemsl 
reflections.  A  pair  of  triangular  prisms  having  a  common  face, 
or  a  stellate  crystal  formed  by  the  symmetrical  interpenetration 
of  two  triangular  prisms  admits  of  two  internal  reflections  by 
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faces  inclined  at  iso*,  and  so  give  rise  to  two  colourless  images 
each  at  an  angular  distance  of  130**  from  the  sun^  Double 
inttfnal  reflection  by  a  triangular  prism  would  form  a  single 
coloured  image  on  the  parhelic  circle  at  about  98*  from  the  sun. 
These  angular  distances  are  attained  only  when  the  sun  is  on 
the-borison,  and  they  increase  as  it  rises. 

The  anthelion  (a)  may  be  explained  as  caused  by  two  internal 
reflcctaons  of  the  solar  rays  by  a  hexagonal  lamellar  crystal, 
having  iu  axis  horizontal,  and  one  of  the  diagonals  of  its  base 
vertiail.  The  emerging  rays  are  paralld  to  thdr  original  direction 
and  form  a  niourless  image  on  the  parhelic  circle  opposite 
the  sun. 

RBreaSNCBS.— Auguate  Bravais's  celebrated  memoir.  "  Sur  les 
halos  et  les  ph^nom^nes  optiques  qui  les  aocompagnent  "  (Journ. 
EcqU  poly.  vol.  xviii.,  1847),  oonuins  a  full  account  of  the  geometrical 
theory,  ^ec  also  E.  Mascart,  TraiU  d'optique;  J.  Pernter.  Ideteoro' 
logiseke  Optik  (1902-1905) ;  and  R.  S.  Heath.  Geomdneal  Optkt. 

HAUMBHS.  The  word  halogen  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
£Xr  (sea-salt)  and  70^09  (to  produce),  and  consequently 
means  the  sea-«alt  prcMfaicer.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  four 
elements  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine.  On  account  of 
the  great  similarity  of  thdr  sodium  salts  to  ordinary  sea-salt. 
These  four  dements  show  a  great  resemblance  to  one  another 
in  thdr  general  chemical  behaviour,  and  in  that  of  their  com- 
pounds, whilst  their  physical  pnqjerties  show  a  gradual  transition. 
Thus,  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  state  of  aggregation 
changes  from  that  of  a  gas  in  the  case  of  fluorine  and  chlorine, 
to  that  of  a  liquid  (bromine)  and  finally  to  that  of  the  solid 
(iodine);  at  the  same  time  the  melting  and  boiling  points  rise 
with  increasing  atomic  wdg^ts.  The  halogen  of  lower  atomic 
wei^t  can  displace  one  of  higher  atotm'c  weight  from  its  hydrogen 
compound,  or  from  the  salt  derived  from  such  hydrogen  com- 
pound, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  halogen  of  higher  atomic 
weight  can  displace  that  of  lower  atomic  weight,  from  the 
halogen  oxy-adds  and  thdr  salts;  thus  iodine  will  liberate 
chlorine  from  potassium  chlorate  and  also  from  perchloric  acid. 
All  four  of  the  halogens  unite  with  hydrogen,  but  the  aflSnity 
for  hydrogen  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  hydrogen 
and  fluorine  uniting  explosivdy  at  very  low  temperatures  and 
in  the  dark,  whilst  hydrogen  and  iodine  unite  only  at  high 
temperatures,  and  even  then  the  resulting  c<Mnpound  is  very 
readily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  hydrides  of  the  halogens  are- 
all  colourless,  strongly  fuming  gases,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
possessing  a  strong  acid  reaction;  they  react  readily  with  basic 
oxides,  foraring  in  most  cases  well  defined  crystalline  salts  which 
resemble  one  another  very  strongly.  On  the  other  hand  the 
stability  of  the  known  oxygen  compounds  increases  with  the 
atomic  weight,  thus  iodine  pentoxide  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
a  well-defined  crystalline  solid,  which  is  only  decomposed  on 
heating  strongly,  whilst  chlorine  monoxide,  chlorine  peroxide, 
and  chlorine  heptoxide  are  very  unstable,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  decomposing  at  the  slightest  shock.  Compounds 
of  fluorine  and  oxygen,  and  of  bromine  and  oxygen,  have  not 
yet  been  isobted.  In  some  reelects  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference  between  fluorine  and  the  other  members  of  the  group, 
for,  whibt  sodium  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  are  readily 
soluble  in  water,  sodium  fluoride  »  much  less  soluble;  again, 
silver  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  are  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  silver  fluoride  b  apprecbbly 
soluble  in  water.  Again,  fluorine  shows  a  great  tendency  to  form 
double  salts,  which  have  no  counterpart  among  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

HALS,  FRAMS  (i58o?>x666),  Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  according  to  the  most  recent  authorities  in  1580  or 
1581,  and  died  at  Haarlem  iir  1666.  As  a  portrait  painter  second 
only  to  Rembrandt  in  Holbnd,  he  displayed  extraordinary 
talent  and  quickness  in  the  exercise  of  hb  art  coupled  with 
improvidence  in  the  use  of  the  means  which  that  art  secured  to 
him.  At  a  time  when  the  Dutch  nation  fought  for  independence 
and  won  it,  Hals  appears  in  the  ranks  of  its  military  gilds.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Rhetoric,  and  (1644)  chair- 
man of  the  Painters'  Corporation  at  Haarlem.  But  as  a  man  he 
had  failings.  He  so  ill-treated  hb  first  wife,  Anneke  Hetmansz. 
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that  she  di«d  prematurely  in  1616;  and  he  barely  saved  the 
character  of  his  second,  Lysbeth  Reyniers,  by  marrying  her  in 
1617.  Another  defect  was  partiality  to  drink,  which  led  him 
into  low  company.  StiU  he  brought  up  and  supported  a  family 
of  ten  children  with  success  till  1652,  when  the  forced  sale  of  his 
pictures  and  furniture,  at  the  suit  of  a  baker  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  bread  and  money,  brought  him  to  absolute  penury. 
The  inventory  of  the  property  seized  on  this  occasion  only 
mentions  three  mattresses  and  bolsters,  an  armoire,  a  table  and 
five  pictures.  This  humble  list  represents  all  his  worldly  posses- 
sions at  the  time  of  his  bankruptcy.  Subsequently  to  this  he 
was  reduced  to  still  greater  straits,  and  his  rent  and  firing  were 
paid  by  the  municipality,  which  afterwards  gave  him  (1664) 
an  annuity  of  200  florins.  We  may  admire  the  spirit  which 
enabled  him  to  produce  some  of  his  most  striking  works  in  bis 
unhappy  circumstances:  we  find  his  widow  seeking  outdoor 
relief  from  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  dying  obscuzely  in  a 
hospital. 

Hals's  picttues  illustrate  the  various  strata  of  society  into 
which  his  misfortunes  led  him.  His  banquets  or  meetings  of 
officers,  of  sharpshooters,  and  gildsmen  are  the  most  interesting 
of  his  works.  But  they  are  not  more  characteristic  than  his 
low-life  pictures  of  itinerant  players  and  singers.  His  portraits 
of  gentlefolk  are  true  and  noble,  but  hardly  so  expnesstve  as 
those  of  fishwives  and  tavern  heroes. 

His  first  master  at  Antwerp  was  probably  van  Noort,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  M.  G.  S.  Davies,  but  on  bis  removal  toHaarlem 
Frans  Hals  entered  the  atelier  of  van  Mander,  the  paintec  and 
historian,  of  whom  he  possessed  some  pictures  which  went  to 
pay  the  debt  of  the  baker  dready  alluded  to.  But  he  soon 
improved  upon  the  practice  of  the  time,  illustrated  by  J.  van 
Schoreel  and  Antonio  Moro,  and,  emancipating  himself  gradually 
from  tradition,  produced  pictures  remarkable  for  truth  and 
dexterity  of  hand.  We  prize  in  Rembrandt  the  golden  gk>w  of 
effects  based  upon  artificial  contrasts  of  low  light  in  immeasurable 
gloom.  Hals  was  fond  of  daylight  of  silvery  sheen.  Both  men 
were  painters  of  touch,  but  of  touch  on  different  keys->-Rem- 
brandt  was  the  bass,  Hab  the  treble.  The  latter- is  perhaps 
more  expressive  than  the  former.  He  seizes  with  rare  intuition 
a  moment  in  the  life  of  his  sitters.  What  nature  di^lays  in 
-  that  moment  he  reproduces  thoroughly  in  a  very  delicate  scale 
of  colour,  and  with  a  perfect  mastery  over  every  form  of  expres- 
sion. He  becomes  so  clever  at  last  that  exact  tone,  light  and 
shade,  and  modelling  are  all  obtained  with  a  few  marked  and 
fluid  strokes  of  the  bnish. 

In  every  form  of  his  art  we  can  distingtiish  his  earlier  style 
from  that  of  later  yean.  It  is  curious  that  we  have  no  record 
of  any  work  produced  by  him  in  the  first  decade  of  his 
independent  activity,  save  an  engraving  by  Jan  van  de  Velde 
after  a  lost  portrait  of  "  The  Minister  Johannes  Bogardus," 
who  died  in  1614.  The  earliest  works  by  Frans  Hals  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  "  Two  Boys  Playing  and  Singing  "  in  the 
gallery  of  Cassel,  and  a  "  Banquet  of  the  officers  of  the  'St 
Joris  Doele' "  or  Arquebusiers  of  St  George  (1616)  in  tbemuseum 
of  Haarlem,  exhibit  him  as  a  careful  draughtsman  capable  of 
great  finish,  yet  spirited  withal.  His  fiesh,  less  clear  than  it 
afterwards  becomes,  is  pastose  and  burnished.  Later  be  becomes 
nvore  effective,  displays  more  freedom  of  hand,  and  a  greater 
command  of  effect.  At  this  period  we  note  the  beautiful  fuU- 
length  of  "  Madame  van  Beresteyn  "  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris, 
and  a  splendid  full-length  portrait  of  "  WiUem  van  Heythuysen  " 
leaning  on  a  sword  in  the  Liechtenstein  collection  at  Vienna. 
Both  these  pictures  are  equaUed  by  the  other  "  Banquet  of  the 
officers  of  the  Arquebusiers  of  St  George  "  (with  different 
portraits)  and  the  "  Banquet  of  the  officers  of  the  '  Clovcniers 
Doelen ' "  or  Arquebusiers  of  St  Andrew  of  1627  and  an 
"  Assembly  of  the  officers  of  the  Arquebusiers  of  St  Andrew  " 
of  1633  in  the  Haarlem  Museum.  A  picture  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  town  hall  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  date  of  1637,  suggests 
some  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt,  and  a  similar 
influence  is  apparent  in  a  picture  of  164 1  at  Haarlem,  represenUog 
Che  *'  Regents  of  the  Company  of  St  Elizabetb  "  and  in  the 


portrait  of  "  Maria  Voogt "  at  Amsterdam.  But  Rcabnndt's 
example  did  not  create  a  lasting  impression  on  Hals.  He  (radu* 
ally  dropped  more  and  more  into  grey  and  silveiy  harnoDics 
of  tone;  and  two  of  his  canvases,  executed  in  1664,  "The 
Regents  and  Rcgentesaes  of  the  Oudemanoenhuis  "  at  Hasrkm, 
are  masterpieoes  of  colour,  though  in  substance  all  bat  ibooo> 
chromes.  In  fact,  ever  since  1641  Hab  had  shown  a  tendency 
to  restrict  the  gamut  of  his  palette,  and  to  suggest  colour  ntker 
than  express  it.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  flesh  liaU 
which  from  year  to  year  became  more  grey,  until  finally  the 
shadows  were  painted  in  almost  absolute  black,  as  in  the 
"  Tymane  Oosdorp,"  of  the  Berlin  Gallery.  As  this  tendency 
coincides  with  the  period  of  his  poverty,  it  has  been  suggest^ 
that  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  the  only  reason,  of  his  predilectioB 
for  black  and  white  pigment  was  the  chea]»eaB  of  these  coloun 
as  compared  with^the  costly  lakes  and  carmines. 

As  a  portrait  pamter  Frans  Hals  had  scarcely  the  psychologtcai 
insight  of  a  Rembrandt  or  Velazquez,  thou^  in  a  few  works, 
like  the  "  Admiral  de  Ruyter,"  in  Earl  Spencer's  coUectkin, 
the  "  Jacob  Olycan  "  at  the  Hague  Gallery,  and  the  "  Albeit 
van  der  Meer  "  at  Haarlem  town  hall,  he  reveals  a  searching 
analysis  of  character  which  has  little  in  common  with  the 
instantaneous  expression  of  his  so-called  "  character  "  portraits. 
In  these  he  generally  sets  upon  the  canvas  the  fleeting  aspect 
of  the  various  stages  of  merriment^  from  the  subtle,  half  ironic 
smile  that  quivers  round  the  lips  of  the  curiously  misnamed 
"  Laughing  Cavalier  "  in  the  Wallace  Collection  to  the  imbecile 
grin  of  the  "  Hille  Bobbe  "  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  To  this 
group  of  pictures  belong  Baron  Gustav  Rothschild's  "  Jester," 
the  **  Bohimienne"  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  "Fisher  Boy"  at 
Antwerp,  whilst  the  "  Portrait  of  the  Artist  with  Ha  second 
Wife  "  at  the  Ryks  Museum  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  somewhat 
confused  group  of  the  "Beresteyn  Family"  at  the  Louvre 
show  a  similar  tendency.  Far  less  scattered  in  airangemcnt 
than  this  Beresteyn  group,  and  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most 
masterly  of  Frans  Hals's  achievenjents  is  the  grotqi  called  "  The 
Painter  and  his  Family  "  in  the  possession  of  Oxlooel  Warde, 
which  was  almost  unknown  until  it  appeared  at  iJic  winter 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1906. 

Though  a  visit  to  Haarlem  town  hall,  whidi  contains  the 
five  enormous  Doelen  groups  and  the  two  Rcgenten  pictures, 
is  as  necessary  for  the  student  of  Hals's  art  as  a  visit  to  the 
Prado  in  Madrid  is  for  the  student  of  Velazquez,  good  examples 
of  the  Dutch  master  have  found  their  way  into  oaost  of  the 
leading  public  and  private  collections.  In  the  British  IsleSi 
besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  portraits  from  his  brush 
are  to  be  found  at  the  National  Gallery,  the  Edinburgh  Galleiy, 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  Gallery,  Hampton  Court,  Buckingham 
Palace,  Devonshire  House,  and  the  collections  of  Lord  North* 
brooke.  Lord  EUesmere,  Lord  Iveagh  and  Lord  Spencer. 

At  Amsterdam  is  the  celebrated  "  Flute  Player,"  once  in  the 
Dupper  collection  at  Dort;  at  Brussels,  the  patrician  "Heyt- 
huysen ";  at  the  Louvre,  "  Descartes ";  at  Dresden,  the 
painter  "  Van  dcr  Vinne."  Hals's  sitters  were  taken  from 
every  class  of  society — admirals,  generals  and  burgomastcis 
pairing  with  merchants,  lawyers,  clerks.  To  register  all  that 
we  find  in  public  galleries  would  involve  much  space.  There 
are  eight  portraits  at  Berlin,  six  at  Cassel,  five  at  St  Petersbafg, 
six  at  the  Louvre,  two  at  Brussels,  five  at  Dresden,  two  at  Gotba. 
In  private  collections,  chiefly  in  Paris,  tiaarlem  and  Vienna, 
we  find  an  equally  important  number.  Amongst  the  painta's 
most  successful  representations  of  £shwives  and  termagants 
we  should  distinguish  the  "  Hillc  Bobbe  "  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
and  the  "  Hille  Bobbe  with  her  Son  "  in  the  Dresden  GaOcr)* 
Itinerant  players  are  best  illustrated  in  the  Neville-Goldsmith 
collection  at  the  Hague,  and  the  Six  collection  at  Amsterdam. 
Boys  and  girls  singing,  playing  or  laughing,  or  men  drinking, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  gallery  of  Schwerin,  Id  the  ArKibeig 
collection,  and  in  the  royal  palace  at  Brussels. 

For  two  centuries  after  his  death  Frans  Hals  was  held  in  such 
poor  esteem  that  some  of  his  paintings,  which  are  now  amonfi 
the  proudest  possessions  of  public  galleries,  were  sold  at  auciioo 
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for  a  lew  pounds  or  even  eWHhtgt.  The  portraR  ef  "  Idbenncs 
Acroniot,*'  now  at  the  Beriin  Museum,  realixed  five  shillingft 
at  the  Easchede  sale  in  1786.  The  splendid  portrait  of  the  man 
with  the  sword  at  the  Liechtenstein  gallery  was  sold  in  1800  for 
£4,  5S.  With  hit  lehabilitatloo  in  pabUc  esteem  came  the 
enormous  rise  In  values*  and,  at  the  Secretan  sale  in  1889,  the 
portrait  of  *'  Pieter  van  de  Broedce  d'Anven  "  was  bid  up  to 
£44^0,  while  in  1908  the  National  Gallery  paid  £25,000  for  the 
large  group  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

Of  the  master's  numerous  family  none  has  left  a  name  eacept 
FaANS  Hals  the  Younqei,  bom  about  x6a2,  who  died  in  1669. 
His  pictures  represent  cottages  and  poultry;  and  the  '*  Vanitas  " 
at  Berlin,  a  table  laden  with  gold  and  silver  dishes,  cups,  glaises 
and  books,  is  one  of  hb  finest  works  and  deserving  of  a  passing 
glance. 

Quite  in  another  form,  and  with  much  of  the  freedom  of  the 
elder  Hals,  Dirk  Hals,  his  brother  (bom  at  Haarlem,  died  1656), 
is  a  painter  of  festivals  and  ball-rooms.  But  Dirk  had  too  much 
of  the  freedom  and  too  little  of  the  skill  in  drawing  which  cha* 
racterized  hb  brother.  He  remains  second  on  his  own  ground  to 
Palamedes.  A  fair  specimen  of  his  art  b  a  **  Lady  playing  a 
Harpsichord  to  a  Young  Girl  and  her  Lover  "  in  the  van  dcr 
Hoop  collection  at  Amsterdam,  now  in  the  Ryks  Museum. 
More  characteristic,  but  not  better,  b  a  large  company  of 
gentle-folk  rising  from  dinner,  in  the  Academy  at  Vienna. 

LiTaaATURB.— See  W.  Bode,  Phuu  Hais  tmd  seim  SckuU  (Leipstg, 
1671):  W.  linger  and  W.  Voamaer,  Euhrngs  efter  Frans  Hals 
(Lcyden.  187^) :  Percy  Rendell  Head.  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dvck  and 
Frans  Hals  (London.  1879);  D.  Knackfusa,  Frans  Hats  (Leipzig, 
1896) :  G.  S.  Davies.  Frans  Hals  (London.  1903).  (P.  G.  K.) 

HALSBURY,  HARDINGB  STANLBY  OIFFARD,  X8T  Eakl  ov 
(iSas'  ),  Engibh  lord  chancellor,  son  of  Stanley  Lees 
Giffard,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  5rd  of  September 
1825.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  Cdlkge,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1850,  joining  the  North 
Wides  and  Chester  drcuit.  Afterwards  he  had  a  large  practice 
at  the  central  criminal  court  and  the  Middlesex  sessions,  and  he 
was  for  several  years  junior  prosecuting  counsel  to  the  treasury. 
He  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  celebrated  triah  of  hb  time, 
including  the  Overend  and  Guraey  and  the  Tichborae  cases. 
He  became  queen's  counsel  in  1865,  and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Mr  Giffard  twice  contested  Cardiff  in  the  Conservative 
Interest,  In  x868  and  1874,  but  he  was  still  without  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  (Emmons  when  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  by 
Disraeli  in  1875  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1877 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat,  when  he  was  returned  for 
Launceston,  which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  until  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1885.  He  was  then  created  Baron 
Halsbury  and  appointed  lord  chancellor,  thus  forming  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  mle  that  no  criminal  lawyer  ever  reaches 
the  woolsack.  Lord  Halsbury  resumed  the  position  in  x886 
and  held  it  until  1892  and  again  from  1895  to  1905,  hb  tenure 
of  the  office,  broken  only  by  the  brief  Liberal  minbtries  of  1886 
and  1892-1895,  being  longer  than  that  of  any  lord  chancellor 
since  Lord  Eldon.  In  1898  he  was  created  earl  of  Hafsbury  and 
Viscount  Tiverton.  Among  Conservative  lord  chancellors  Lord 
Halsbury  must  always  hold  a  high  place,  hb  grasp  of  legal 
principles  and  mastery  in  applying  them  being  pre-eminent 
among  the  judges  of  hb  day. 

HALSTBAD,  a  market-town  in  the  Maldon  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England,  on  the  Colne,  17  m.  N.N.E.  from 
Chelmsford;  served  by  the  Colne  Valley  railway  from  Chappel 
Junction  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  dbtrict 
(1901),  6073.  I^  lies  on  a  hill  in  a  pleasant  wooded  district. 
The  church  of  St  Andrew  b  mainly  Perpendicular.  It  contains 
a  monument  supposed  to  commemorate  Sir  Robert  Bourchier 
(d.  1349),  lord  chancellor  to  Edward  III.  The  Lady  Mary 
Ramsay  grammar  school  dates  from  1594.  There  are  large  silk 
and  crape  works.  Two  mHes  N.  of  Halstead  b  Little  Maplcstead, 
where  the  church  b  the  latest  in  date  of  the  four  churches  with 
round  naves  extant  in  England,  being  perhaps  of  i2th-centnry 
fouodation,  but  showing  early  Decorated  work. in  the  main. 
The  chanod,  which  b  without  aisles,  terminates  in  an  apse. 


Three  miles  N.W.  from  Halstead  are  the  large  viBages  Of  able 
Hcdtagham  (pop.  1701)  and  Castle  Hedingham  (pop.  X097).  At 
the  second  b  the  Norman  keep  of  the  de  Veres,  of  whom  Aubrey 
de  Vere  held  the  lordship  from  William  h  The  keep  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  xxth  century,  and  exhibits  much  fine  Norman 
work.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas,  Castle  Hedin^iam,  has  fine 
Norman,  Transitioaal  and  Early  English  detaib,  and  there  b  a 
black  marble  tomb  of  John  de  Vere,  i  sth  eari  of  Oxford  (d.  x  540), 
with  hb  countess. 

There  are  signs  of  settlement  at  Halstead  (Ha]steda,Halgnsted, 
Halsted)  in  the  Bronxe  Age;  but  there  b  no  evidence  ol  the 
causes  of  its  growth  in  hbtoric  times.  Ftobably  its  situation 
on  the  river  Colne  made  U  to  some  extent  a  local  centre. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  Halstead  was  unimportant,  and 
never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  borough. 

HALT,  (i)  An  adjective  common  to  Teutonic  languages  and 
still  appearing  in  Swedish  and  Danish,  meaning  lame,  crippled. 
It  b  also  used  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  limp,  and  as  a  substantive, 
especially  hi  the  term  "  strin^halt "  or  *'  spring-halt,"  a  nervous 
disorder  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  hind  legs  of  horses,  (a)  A 
pause  or  stoppage  made  on  a  march  or  a  journey.  The  word 
came  into  Englisb  hi  the  form  "  to  make  alto  "  or  **  alt,"  and 
was  taken  from  the  French  /aire  atte  or  Italian  far  aUc.  The 
origin  b  a  German  military  term,  HaU  machcn,  Halt  meaning 
"  hold." 

RALOimini  (Gr.  'Kkitniaw,  nod.  S.  Marco  d'Ahinzio),  an 
ancient  city  of  Sidly,  6  m.  from  the  north  coast  and  15  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Halaesa.  It  was  probably  of  Sicel  origin,  though  its  foundation 
was  ascribed  to  tome  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  It  appears 
first  in  Roman  times  as  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  suffered 
considerably  at  the  hands  of  Verres.  The  abandoned  church  of 
S.  Mark,  just  outside  the  modem  town,  b  built  into  the  edla 
of  an  ancient  Greek  temple,  which  measures  63  ft.  by  18.  A 
number  of  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  found  there. 

HALYBURTON,  JAMES  (1518-1589),  Scottish  reformer,  was 
bom  in  r  5 1 8,  and  was  educated  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  in  1558.  From  1553  ^o  ^S^  ^^  w*  provost  of  St  Andrews 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  national  life.  He  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  ferds  of  the  congregation  in  1557,  and  commanded 
the  contingents  sent  by  Forfar  and  Fife  against  the  queen  regent 
in  1559.  He  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Langside  (1568)  and  Rcstahrig  (1571).  He  had  stoutly 
opposed  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Daraley,  and  when,  after 
Restalrig,  he  was  captured  by  the  queen's  troops,  he  narrowly 
escaped  execution.  He  represented  Morton  at  the  conference 
of  1578,  and  was  one  of  the  rdyal  commissioners  to  the  (general 
Assembly  in  1583  and  again  in  1588.  He  died  in  February  1589. 

HALYBURTON,  THOMAS  (1674-17").  Scottbh  divine,  was 
bom  at  Dupplin,  near  Perth,  on  the  asth  of  December  1674. 
Hb  father,  one  of  the  ejected  minbters,  having  died  in  t682, 
he  was  taken  by  hb  mother  in  1685  to  Rotterdam  to  escape 
persecutioni  where  he  for  some  time  attended  the  school  founded 
by  Erasmus.  On  hb  return  to  hb  native  country  in  1687  he 
completed  hb  elementary  education  at  Perth  and  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1696  graduated  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  In 
1700  he  was  ordained  minbter  of  the  parish  of  Ceres,  and  in  1710 
he  was  recommended  by  the  synod  of  Fife  for  the  chair  of 
theology  in  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  to  which  accord- 
ingly he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne.  After  a  brief  term  of 
active  -professorial  life  he  died  frotn  the  effects  of  overwork  in 
171a. 

The  works  by  which  he  continues  to  be  known  were  all  of  them 
published  after  his  death.  Wesley  and  Whitcfield  were  accustomed 
to  commend  them  to  their  followers.  They  were  published  as 
follows:  Natural  Retiiion  Inst^ficiaU,  and  Ramud  Religion 
Neussary,  to  Man's  Happiness  in  Ins  Present  State  (1714).  an  able 
statement  of  the  <Mthodox  Calvinistic  criticism  of  the  deism  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Charles  Blount ;  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of- 
Mr  Thomas  Halyburton  (1715),  three  parts  by  his  own  hand,  the 
fourth  from  his  diary  by  another  hand;  The  Great  Concern  of 
Saivation  (1721),  with  a  word  of  commendation  by  I.  Watts;  Ten 
Sermons  Preached  Before  and  After  the  Lord's  Supper  (1722);  The 
UnpardonabU  Sin  Against  the  Holy  ChoU  (1 784)*  ^  HaIyburton> 
Memoirs  (1714). 
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BAM*  in  tbe  Bible,  (i)  e^  ^iw,  in  Gen.  v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  15, 
is.  x8,  X.  5, 1  Chron.  i.  4,  the  seamd  son  of  Koah;  in  Gen.  ix.  24, 
tbe  youngest  son  (but  cf.  below);  and  In  Geo.  z.  6,  i  Chron.  i.  81, 
tbe  father  of  Cosh  (Ethiopia),  Mieraim  (Egypt),  Phut  and 
Canaan.  Genesis  x.  exhibits  in  the  form  of  genealogies  the 
political,  xadal  and  geographical  relations  of  the  peoples  known 
to  Israel;  as  it  was  compiled  from  various  sources  and  has  been 
more  than  once  edited,  it  does  not  exactly  represent  the  situation 
at  any  given  date,'  but  Ham  seems  to  stand  roughly  for  the 
south-western  division  of  the  world  as  known  to  Israel,  which 
division  was  regarded  as  the  natural  sphere  of  influence  of  Egypt. 
Ham  is  held  to  be  the  Egyptian  word  Kkem  (black)  which  was 
Ihe  native  name  of  Egypt;  thus  in  Pss.  IxxviiL  51,  cv.  33,  27, 
cvi.  22,  Ham  V  Egypt.  In  Gen.  ix.  20-26  Canaan  was  originally 
the  third  son  of  Noah  and  the  villain  of  the  story.  Ham  is  a 
later  addition  to  harmonise  with  other  passages. 

(2)  07.  Bdm,  X  Chron.  iv.  40,  apparently  the  name  of  a  place 
or  tribe.  It  can  hardly  be  identical  with  (i);  nothing  else  is 
known  of  this  second  Ham,  which  may  be  a  scribe's  error; 
the  Syriac  version  rejects  the  name. 

(3)  osjt  Ham,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  the  place  where  Chedorlaomer 
defeated  the  Zuzim,  apparently  in  eastern  Palestine.  The  place 
is  unknown,  and  the  name  may  be  a  scribe's  error,  perhaps  for 
Ammon.  (W.  H.  Bb.) 

HAM,  a  small  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Somme,  36  m.  E.S.E.  of  Amiens  on  the  Northern  railway  between 
that  city  and  Laon.  Pop.  (1906),  2957.  It  stands  on  the  Somme 
in  a  marshy  district  where  m«rket*gardening  is  carried  on.  F^m 
the  9th  century- onwards  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  a  lordship 
which,  after  the  extinction  ctf  its  hereditary  line,  passed  in 
succession  to  the  hoxtses  of  Coucy.  Enghien,  Luxembourg,  Rohan, 
Vend6me  and  Navarre,  and  was  fiully  united  to  the  French 
crown  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  Notre-Dame,  the  church 
of  an  abbey  of  canons  regular  of  St  Augustin,  dates  from  the 
1 2th  and  13th  centuries,  but  in  1760  all  the  inflammable  portions 
of  the  building  were  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  caused  by 
lightning,  and  a  process  of  restoration  was  subsequently  carried 
ouL  Of  special  note  are  tihe  bas-reliefs  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
executed  in  the  17th  and  x8th  centuries,  and  the  crypt  of  the 
1 2th  century,  which  contains  tbe  sepulchral  efiigies  of  Odo  IV. 
of  Ham  and  his  wife  Isabella  of  B^thenoourt.  The  castle, 
founded  before  the  xolh  centuiy,  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  13th, 
and  extended  in  the  X4th;  its  present  appearance  is  mainly 
due  to  the  coitstable  Louis  of  Luxembourg,  count  of  St  Pol, 
who  between  1436  and  X470  not  only  furnished  it  with  outworks, 
but  gave  such  a  thickness  to  the  towers  and  curtains,  and  more 
espedally  to  tbe  great  tower  or  donjon  which  still  bears  his 
motto  Mon  Myculx,  that  the  great  engineer  and  architect 
VioIlet-le-Duc  considered  them,  eves  in  the  X9th  century, 
capable  of  resisting  artillery.  It  forms  a  recUngle  395  ft.  long 
by  263  ft.  brodSd,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  an^e  and  two 
square  towers  protecting  the  curtains.  The  eastern  and  western 
sides  are  each  defended  by  a  demi-lune.  The  Constable's  Tower, 
for  so  the  great  tower  is  usually  called  in  memory  of  St  Pol, 
has  a  height  of  about  xoo  ft.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is 
36  ft.;  the  interior  is  occupied  by  three  large  hexagonal  chambers 
in  as  many  sturics.  The  castle  of  Ham,  which  now  serves  as 
barracks,  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  state  prison  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  and  the  list  of  those  who  have 
sojourned  there  is  an  interesting  one,  including  as  it  does  Joan 
of  Arc,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  Generals  Cavaignac  and  Lamorid^.  Louis 
Napoleoii  was  there  for  six  years,  and  at  last  effected  his  escape 
in  the  disguise  of  a  workman.  During  1870-1871  Ham  was 
several  times  captured  and  recaptured  by  the  belligerents.  A 
statue  commemorates  the  birth  in  the  town  of-  General  Foy 
(i77S-i«25)- 

Sec  J.  G.  Cappot,  Le  Chateau  de  Ham  (Pins,  1842) ;  and  Ch. 
Gomart.  Ham,  son  chdteau  et  ses  pHsonnuri  (Ham.  1864). 

» A.  Jeremias,  Das  A.T.  im  LichU  dts  alien  Orients,  p.  145,  hoMs 
that  it  repctaents  the  situation  in  the  8th  century  b.c. 


.  HAMADtM,  a  province  and  town  of  Penin.  Hie  pnwiiice  ii 
bounded  N.  by  Gerrtks  and  Khamaeh,  W.  by  Kemanbih, 
S.  by  Maliyir  and  IrAk,  £.  by  Savah  and  Kaxvtn.  It  has  many 
well'Watered,  fertile  plains  and  more  than  four  bundled  flouiiake 
ing  villages  producing  much  grain,  and  its  population,  estimated 
at  330^000— more  than  half  being  Turks  of  the  Kanguhi 
(black-eyed)  and  Shftmlu  (Syrian)  tribes— supplies  tevcnl 
battalions  of  infantry  to  the  trmy,  and  pays,  besides,  a  ycady 
revenue  of  about  £18,000. 

HamadSn,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  188  d. 
W.S.W.  of  Teheran,  at  an  elevation  of  5930  ft.,  near  tbe  foot  o< 
Mount  Elvend  (old  Persian  Amrnd,  Gr.  OratUet),  whose  granite 
peak  rises  W.  of  it  to  an  altitude  of  11,900  ft.  It  is  a  busy  trade 
centre  with  about  40,000  inhabitants  (comprising  4000  Jem 
and  300  Armenians)  r  has  extensive  and  well-stocked  baaars  and 
fourteen  laige  and  many  small  caravanserais.  The  prindpil 
industries  are  tanning  leather  and  the  manufacture  of  saddles, 
harnesses,  trunks,  anid  other  leather  goods,  fdts  and  copper 
utensils.  The  leather  of  Hamadln  is  much  esteemed  througfaoot 
the  country  and  exported  to  other  provinces  in  great  qoantiiiei. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  by  a  system  called  Kflcbeh-baodi 
(street-closing)  estabb'sbed  long  ago  for  impeding  the  drculatioo 
of  crowds  and  increasing  general  sectirity,  every  quarter  of  Ibe 
town,  or  block  of  buildings,  is  shut  off  from  its  neighbours  by 
gates  which  are  dosed  during  local  disorders  and  regularly  at 
night.  Hamadftn  has  post  and  telegraph  ofl^oes  and  (vo 
churches,  one  Armenian,  the  other  Protestant  (of  the  Ameiicas 
Presbyterian  Mission). 

Among  objects  of  interest  are  the  alleged  tombs  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai  in  an  insignificant  domed  building  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  There  are  two  wooden  sarcophagi  carved  all  over 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions.  That  ascribed  to  Mordecai  has  the 
verses  Isaiah  lix.  8;  Esther  ii.  5:  PS.  xvi.  9,  10,  ti,  and  tbe 
date  of  its  erection  a.h.  43x8  (a,d.  557).  The  inscriptions  od 
the  other  sarcophagus  consist  of  the  verses  Esther  ix.  29,  33, 
X.  i;  and  the  statement  that  it  was  placed  there  a.m.  4601 
(a.d.  841)  by  "  the  pious  and  righteous  woman  («emal  Setan." 
A  tablet  let  into  the  wall  states  that  the  building  was  repaired 
A.M.  4474  (a.d.  713).  Hamad&n  also  has  the  grave  of  the  cde- 
brated  physician  and  philosopher  Abu  Ali  ibn  Sina,  better  known 
as  Avicenna  (d.  1036).  It  is  now  generally  admitted  tbat 
Haroad2n  is  the  Hagmatana  (of  the  inscriptions),  Agbatana  or 
Ecbatana  (q.v,,  of  the  Greek  writers),  the  "  treasure  dty  **  of  tbe 
Achaemenian  kings  which  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Aleiaoder 
the  Great,  but  very  few  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered. 
A  rudely  carved  stone  lion,  which  b'cs  on  the  roadside  dose  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  dty,  and  by  some  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  building  of  the  andent  dty,  is  VkzHj 
regarded  as  a  talisman  against  famine,  plague,  cold,  &c.,  placed 
there  by  Pliny,  who  is  popularly  known  as  the  sorcerer  Balin&i 
(a  corruption  of  Flinius). 

Five  miles  S.\V.  from  the  dty  in  a  mountain  gorge  of  Mooat 
Elvend  is  the  so-called  Ganjn2ma  (treasure-deed),  which  consists 
of  two  tablets  with  trilingual  cundform  inscriptions  cut  into 
the  rock  and  relating  the  names  and  titles  of  Darius  I.  isn- 
485  B.C.)  and  his  son  Xerxes  I.  (485-465  B.C.).  (A.  H.-S) 

HAMADHilNl.  in  full  AbO-l  Faqi.  Ahicao  ibn  ul-Hcsac; 
ul-HamadbXn1  (967-1007),  Arabian-  writer,  known  as  B;^di' 
uz-Zam&n  (the  wonder  of  the  age),  was  born  and  educated  at 
Hamadhin.  In  990  he  went  to.  Jorj&n,  where  he  remained  t«o 
years;  then  passing  to  Nlshapflr,  where  he  rivalled  and  surpassed 
the  learned  KhwarixmL  After  journeying  through  Khorasaa 
and  Sijistin,  he  finally  settled  in  Herit  under  the  protectioo  d 
the  vizir  of  MahmCkd,  the  Ghaxnevid  sultan.  There  he  died  at  the 
age  of  forty.  He  was  renowned  for  a  remarkable  memory  and 
for  fluency  of  speech,  as  well  as  for  the  purity  of  his  langua^ 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  renew  the  use  of  rhymed  prose  botb  '^ 
letters  and  maqfmas  (see  Arabia:  Liierature,  secdon  "Belles 
Letlrcs  ")• 

His  tetters  were  poUbhed  at  Conatantioeple  <i88i).  and.  ^ 
commentary  at  Beirut '(1890);  his  wiagdmas  at  Constaatiocvk 
(1881)4  and  with  OMnmeotary  at  Beirut  (1889)-    A  good  idea  of  t» 
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nay  be  obtained  ffiom&deSttnr'Bcditioo  of  M  of  the  MMflMu 

vitb  Freacb  tnadation  and  notes  inlii*  Om^omtatkie  arab*»  vol.  iii. 
^nd  ed.f  Pleris.  1817).  A  specimen  of  the  letters  is  translated  into 
Cunnaa  ia  -A.  voo  Kremer's  Cwllaryicfctcilf  de$  Oritmls,  ti.  470  sqq. 
(Vieaaa,  1877).  (G.  W.  T.) 

HAMAH,  the  Hamath  of  tbe  Bibk.  a  Hhtite  royal  dty. 
■tnated  in  the  narrow  val^y  of  tbe  Orootes,  1 10  English  miles  N. 
(by  E.)  of  Damatmit  It  finds  a  plaoe  in  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Israel  under  David,  Solomon  and  Jeroboam  II.  (a  Sam.  viii.  9; 
I  Kings  viiL  6$;  a  Kings  xiv.  as).  The  On»tes  6ows  winding 
|Mst  the  dty  and  is  spanned  by  four  bridges.  On  the  south-esst 
the  houses  rise  150  ft.  above  the  river,  and  there  are  four  other 
hills,  that  of  the  Kalak  or  castle  being  to  the  north  100  ft.  high. 
Twenty-four  minarets  rise  fnun  the  various  mosques.  The 
homes  are  principally  of  mud,  and  the  town  stands  amid  pophv 
gardens  with  a  fertile  plain  to  the  west.  The  castle  is  ruined, 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  the  bazaars  are  good,  and 
the  trade  with  the  Bedouins  considerable.  The  numerous  water- 
wheeb  (aadroA,)  of  enormous  dimension,  raising  water  from  the 
Orontea  are  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  view.  Silk, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured.  The  population 
is  about  40,000. 

In  the  year  854  b.c.  Hamath  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser  II., 
king  of  Assyria,  who  defeated  a  large  army  of  allied  Hamathites, 
Syrians  and  Israelites  at  Karkor  and  slew  t^fioo  of  them.  In 
738  B.C  Ttglath  Pileser  III.  reduced  the  dty  to  tribute,  and 
another  rebellion  was  crushed  by  Sargon  in  720  B.C.  The  down* 
fall  of  so  andent  a  state  made  a  great  impression  at  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  1. 9).  According  to  a  Kings  xvii.  24, 30,  some  of  its  people 
were  transported  to  the  land  of  N.  Israel,  where  they  made 
images  of  Ashima  or  Eshmun  (i^obably  Ishtar).  After  the 
Macedonian  conquest  of  Syria  Hamath  was  called  Epiphania 
by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  Antiocbus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  and  in 
the  eariy  Byzantine  period  it  was  known  by  ^th  its  Hebrew 
and  its  Greek  name.  In  a.d.  639  the  town  surrendered  to  Abu 
'Obeida,  one  of  Omar's  generals,  and  the  church  was  turned 
into  a  mosque.  In  a.d.  1108  Tancred  captured  the  dty  and 
massacred  the  Ism'aileh  defenders.  In  1115  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Mmlems,  and  in  11 78  was  occupied  by  Saladin.  AbuUeda, 
prince  of  Hamah  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  is  well 
known  as  an  authority  on  Arab  geography. 

HAMANN.  JOHANN  OEORO  (1730-1788),  German  writer  on 
philosophical  and  theolo^col  subjects,  was  bom  at  K^nigsbcrg 
in  Prussia  on  the  a7th  of  August  i7y>.  His  parents  were  of 
humble  rank  and  small  means.  The  education  he  recdved  was 
comprehensive  but  unsystematic,  and  the  want  of  definiteness 
in  this  early  training  doubtless  tended  to  aggravate  the  peculiar 
instability  of  character  which  troubled  Hamann's  after  life. 
In  1746  he  began  theological  studies,  but  speedily  deserted 
them  and  turned  his  attention  to  biw.  That  too  was  taken  up 
in  a  desultory  fashion  and  quickly  relinquished.  Hamann  seems 
at  this  time  to  have  thought  that  any  strenuous  devotion  to 
'*  bread-and-butter "  studies  was  lowering,  and  accordingly 
gave  himself  entirely  to  reading,  criticism  and  philological 
inquiries.  Such  studies,  however,  were  pursued  without  any 
definite  aim  or  systematic  arrangement,  and  consequently  were 
productive  of  nothing.  In  1752,  constrained  to  secure  some 
position  in  the  world,  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  a  family  resident 
in  Livonia,  but  only  retained  it  a  few  months.  A  similar  situation 
in  Courland  he  also  resigned  after  about  a  year.  In  both  cases 
apparently  the  rupture  might  be  traced  to  the  curious  and 
unsatisfactory  character  of  Hamann  himself.  After  leaving  his 
second  post  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  a  merchant  at 
Riga  named  Johann  Christoph  Behrens,  who  contraaed  a  great 
friendship  for  him  and  selected  him  as  his  companion  for  a  tour 
through  Danzig,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and  London. 
Hamann,  however,  was  quite  unfitted  for  business,  and'  when 
left  in  London,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  fancies,  and  was 
quickly  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  want.  It  was 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  when  his  inner  troubles  of  spirit  har- 
iDonized  with  the  unhappy  external  conditions  of  his  lot.  that 
be  began  an  earnest  and  prolonged  study  of  the  Bible;  and  from 
this  time  dates  the  tone  of  extreme  pietism  which  is  characteristic 


of  hk  writiop,  and  which  uadonbtcdly  alieoat^  many  of  his 
friends.  He  returned  to  Riga,  and  was  well  recdved  by  the 
Behrens  faasily,  in  whose  house  he  resided  for  some  tinse.  A 
quarrel,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  very  dear  though  the 
occasion  is  evident,  led  to  an  entireseparation  from  these  friends. 
In  1759  Hamann  returned  to  KOnigsberg,  and  lived  for  several 
yeaia  with  his  father,  filling  occasional  posts  in  KOnigsberg  and 
Mitau.  In  1767  he  obtained  a  situation  as  translator  in  the 
ezdse  office,  and  ten  yetfrs  later  a  post  as  storekeeper  in  a 
mercantile  house.  During  this  period  of  conqiarative  rest 
Hamann  was  able  to  indulge  in  tit  bag  conreqwndence  with 
learned  friends  whkh  seems  to  have  been  his  greatest  pleasure. 
In  1784  the  failure  of  some  oonunerdal  spcculatioos  greatly 
reduced  ha  means,  and  about  the  sauM  time  he  was  dismissed 
with  a  small  pension  from  his  situation.  The  kindness  of  friends, 
however,  supplied  provision  for  his  children,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  out  the  long-cherished  wish  of  visiting  some  of  his 
t>hilo8ophical  allies.  He  spent  some  time  with  Jacobi  at  Pempd* 
fort  and  with  Buchhols  at  Walberyen.  At  the  latter  place  he  was 
seized  with  iUness,  and  died  on  the  aist  of  June  1788. 

Hamaaa's  works  Ksembie  his  life  and  character.  They  art  en- 
tirely uosjrstematic  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned,  chaotic  and  dis- 
jointed in  style.  To  a  reader  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  man,  which  led  him  to  reeard  what  commended 
itself  to  him  as  therefore  objectively  true,  tney  must  be.  moreover, 
entirely  unintelligible  and.  from  their  peculiar,  pietistic  tone  and 
scriptural  jargon,  probably  offensive.  A  place  m  the  history  of 
philosophy  can  be  yielded  to  Hamann  only  because  he  expresses  in 
uncoutfi,  barbarous  fashion  an  idea  to  which  other  writers  have 
given  more  effective  shape.  The  fundamental  thought  ts  with  him 
the  unsatisfactoriness  of  abstiactioo  or  one-sidedncesi  The  A  nfJM^ 
mMf,  with  its  rational  theology,  was  to  him  the  type  of  abstraction. 
Even  Epicureanism,  which  might' appear  concrete,  was  by  him 
rightly  acsignated  abstract.  Quite  naturally,  then,  Hamann  is  led 
to  object  strongly  to  much  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  The  sepa* 
ration  of  sense  and  understanding  is  for  him  unjustifiable,  and  only 
paralleled  by  the  extraordinary  blunder  of  sevcriog  matter  and 
form.  Coocrctencss,  therefore,  is  the  one  demand  which  Hamann 
expresses,  and  as  representing  his  own  thought  he  used  to  refer  to 
Giordano  Bruno's  conception  (previously  held  by  Nicolaus  Curanus) 
of  the  identity  of  contraries.  The  demand,  however,  remains  but  a 
demand.  Nothing  that  Hanaann  has  given  can  be  regarded  as  in  t  he 
dightest  degree  a  response  to  it.  His  hatred  of  system,  incapacity  for 
abstract  thinking,  and  intense  personality  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  more  than  utter  the  disjointed,  oracular,  obscure  dicta 
which  gainH  for  him  among  his  friends  the  nanie  of  "  Magus  of  the 
North.  Two  results  only  appear  throughout  hb  writings — first,  the 
aoccBtuation  of  belief;  ana  secondly,  the  transference  of  many 
philosophical  difficulties  to  bnguaee.  Belief  is.  according  to  Hamann, 
the  groundwork  of  knowledge,  and  he  accepts  in  all  sincerity  Hume's 
analysis  of  experience  as  being  most  helpful  in  constructing  a  theo- 
logical view.  In  bnguaoe.  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  somehow 
acquired,  he  finds  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  reason  which 
Kajit  had  discussed  in  the  Krilik  der  rrtnen  Vemunfl.  On  the 
application  of  these  thoughts  to  the  Christian  theology  one  need 
not  enter. 

None  of  Hamann's  writings  is  of  great  bulk:  most  are  mere 

Kamphlets  of  some  thirty  or  forty  pages.  A  complete  collection 
as  been  published  by  F.  Roth  iSckhfUn,  8vo,  1821-1842),  and  by 
C.  H.  Gildemeister  {Leben  und  Scknften,  6  vols..  1851-1873).  See 
also  M.  Petri.  Hamannt  SchrifUnmu.  Brief e,  4  vols.,  1873-1873): 
J.  Poel.  Hamann,  der  Magus  im  Norden,  setn  Lebcn  u.  Mtlteilungen 


aus  seinen  Scknften  (2  vols.,  1871-1876);  J.  Claassen.  Hamanns 
Lehen  und  Werke  ( 1 885).  Also  H.  Weber,  Neue  Ilamanniana  (190S). 
A  very  comprehensive  essay  on  Hamann  is  to  be  found  in  HegeTs 


Vermtsckte  Stkriflen,  iL  (Werke.  Bd.  xvii.).  On  Hamann's  influence 
on  German  literature,  see  J.  Minor,  J,  G.  Hamann  i»  stmtr  Bedett- 
tungjur  die  Sturm-  und  Drang- Periode  (1881). 

HAIIAR.  or  Storehaumeb  (Great  Hahab),  a  town  of  Norway 
in  Hedemarken  ami  (county),  78  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Christiania. 
Pop.  (1900),  6003.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  between  two  bays 
of  the  great  Lake  Mjfisen,  and  is  the  junction  of  the  railways  to 
Trondhjem  (N.)  and  to  Otta  in  Gudbrandsdal  (N.W.).  The 
existing  town  was  laid  out  in  1849,  and  made  a  bishop's  see  in 
1864.  Near  the  same  sitt^  there  stood  an  older  town,  which, 
together  with  a  bishop's  see,  was  founded  in  11 52  by  the  English- 
man Nicholas  Breakspeare  (afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV.);  but 
both  town  and  cathedral  were  destroyed  by  the  Swedes  in  1567. 
Remains  of  the  latter  include  a  nave-arcade  with  rounded  arches. 
The  town  is  a  centre  for  the  local  agricultural  and  timber 
trade. 
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HAMX8A  (QamAsaii),  the  aaiaeofm  famous Anbivi  anthology 
compQed  by  Qabib  ibn  Aua  at-T&l,  sumamed  AbA  TammAm 
(see  AfiO  TammjUI).  The  coUection  is  ao  called  from  the  title  of 
its  first  book,  contaioiiig  poems  descxiptive  of  constancy  and 
valour  in  battle,  patient  endurance  of  calamity,  steadfastness  in 
seeking  vengeance,  manfulness  under  reproach  and  temptation, 
all  which  qualities  make  up  the  attribute  called  by  the  Aiahs 
^misak  (briefly  paraphrased  by  at>TibiIzI  as  ash-skidiok 
/i-/-aflif).  It  consists  of  ten  books' or  parts,  containing  in  all 
884  poems  or  fragments  of  poems,  and  named  respectively** 
(i>  al'Hamdsa,  261  pieces;  (a)  at-Marithi,  "Dirges,"  169 
pioces;  (j)  al^Adab,  "  Manners,"  S4  pieces;  (4)  an-Nixs1k^ 
**  The  Beauty  and  Love  of  Women."  139  pieces;  (5)  al-Hijd, 
"Satires,"  80  pieces;  (6)  al^Adydf  w4-Mam*  "Hospitality 
and  Panegyric,"  143  pieces;  (7)  ai-^ifdi,  "  Miscellaneous 
Descriptions,"  3  pieces;  (8)  as'Sair  wa-K'Nu'ds,  "  Joumejring 
and  Drqwsiness,"  9  pieces;  (9)  al'Mnlo^,  **  Pleasantries/'  38 
pieces;  and  (xo)  MiMammat-cn^isA,  "  Dispraise  of  Women,* 
18  pieces.  Of  these  books  the  first  is  by  far  the  longest,  both 
in  the  number  and  extent  of  its  poems,  and  the  first  two  together 
make  up  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  poems  are 
for  the  most  part  fragments  selected  from  longer  compositions, 
though  a  considerable  number  are  probably  entire.  They  are 
taken  from  the  works  of  Arab  poets  of  all  periods  down  to  that 
of  Abo  TammAm  himself  (the  latest  ascertainable  date  being 
A.D.  83a),  but  chiefly  of  the  poets  of  the  Ante-Islamic  time 
{JdkUiyy&n),  those  of  the  early  days  of  Al-IslAm  {Mukka- 
drimAn),  and  those  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Omayyad  caliphs,  a.o.  660-749  {Isldmiyyun).  Perhaps  the 
oldest  in  the  collection  are  those  relating  to  the  war  of  BasQs, 
a  famous  legendary  strife  which  arose  out  of  the  murder  of 
Kulaib,  chief  of  the  combined  dans  of  Bakr  and  Taghlib,  and 
lasted  for  forty  years,  ending  with  the  peace  of  Dhu-1-MajAa, 
about  A.D.  534.  Of  the  period  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs,  under 
whoxn  Aba  Tamm&m  himself  lived,  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  sixteen  fragments. 

Most  of  the  poems  belong  to  the  class  of  extempore  01 
occasional  utterances,  as  distinguished  from  qa^idast  or  elabor- 
ately  finished  odes.  While  the  latter  abound  with  comparisons 
and  long  descriptions,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  poet  is  exhibited 
•with  much  art  and  ingenuity,  the  poems  of  the  Hamdsa  are  short, 
direct  and  for  the  most  part  free  from  comparisons;  the  transi- 
tions are  easy,  the  metaphors  simple,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
poem  clearly  indicated.  It  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  this 
style  of  composition  was  chiefly  sought  by  Aba  Tammfim  in 
compiling  his  collection  that  he  has  chosen  hardly  anything  from 
the  works  of  the  most  famous  poets  of  antiquity.  Not  a  single 
piece  from  Imra  *al-(^is  (Amru-ul-Qais)  occurs  In  the  ^afHdsa^ 
nor  are  there  any  from  'Alqama,  Zuhair  or  A'shA;  N&bigha 
is  represented  only  by  two  pieces  (pp.  408  and  743  of  Freytag's 
edition)  of  four  and  three  verses  respectively;  *Antara  by  tw9 
pieces  of  four  verses  each  {id.  pp.  ao6,  209) ;  Taraf a  by  one  piece 
of  five  verses  {id.  p.  632);  Labid  by  one  piece  of  three  verses 
{id.  p.  468);  and  *Amr  ibn  Kultham  by  one  piece  of  four  verses 
{id.  p.  236).  The  compilation  is  thus  essentially  an  anthology 
of  minor  poets,  and  exhibits  (so  far  at  least  as  the  more  andent 
poems  are  concerned)  the  general  average  of  poetic  utterance 
at  a  time  when  to  speak  in  verse  was  the  daily  habit  of  every 
Warrior  of  the  desert. 

To  this  description,  however,  there  is  an  important  exception 
in  the  book  entitled  an-Nasib,  containing  verses  relating  to 
women  and  love.  In  the  dassical  age  of  Arab  poetry  it  was  the 
established  rule  that  all  qoiidast  or  finished  odes,  whatever 
their  purpose,  must  begin  with  the  mention  of  women  and  their 
charms  (toiAMfr),  in  order,  as  the  old  critics  said,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers  might  be  softened  and  inclined  to  regard  kindly 
the  theme  which  the  poet  proposed  to  unfold.  The  fragments 
included  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  therefore  generally  taken 
from  the  opening  verses  of  qafldas;  where  this  b  not  the  case, 
they  are  chiefly  compositions  of  the  eariy  Islamic  period,  when 
the  school  of  exclusively  erotic  poetry  (of  which  the  greatest 
representative  was  'Omar  ibn  Abl  Rabi'a)  arose. 


The  compiler  was  binself  a  distinguished  poet  in  the  style 
of  his  day,  and  wandered  through  many  provinces  of  the  Moslem 
empire  earning  money  and  fame  by  his  sldU  in  panegyric  About 
220  A.H.  he  betook  himself  to  Rhorasan,  then  ruled  by  'AbdaUab 
ibn  TUiir,  whom  he  praised  and  by  wlram  be  was  rewarded; 
on  his  joamey  home  to  'Irik  he  passed  through  HamidhJB.aBd 
was  there  detained  for  many  months  a  guest  of  Abu-I-Wafl,  sod 
of  Salama,  the  road  onward  being  blocked  by  heavy  falls  of 
snow.  During  his  residence  at  UamadhAn,  AbQ  Tammlm  is 
said  to  have  compiled  or  composed,  from  the  materials  vbicb 
he  found  in  Abu-1-Waf A's  library,  five  poetical  woriu,  of  whidi 
one  was  the  ^amdsa.  This  coUection  remained  as  a  precious 
heirloom  in  the  family  of  Abu-1- Waf  A  until  their  fortunes  decayed. 
when  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  Dinawar  osLmed  Abn^* 
'AwAdhil,  who  carried  it  to  IsfahAn  and  made  it  known  to  the 
learned  of  that  dty. 

The  worth  of  the  ffamAsa  as  a  store-boose  of  anciait  legend, 
of  faithful  detail  regarding  the  usages  of  the  pagan  time  aod 
early  simpUdty  of  the  Arab  race,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  high  levd  of  excellence  which  is  found  in  its  selections,  both 
as  to  form  and  matter,  is  remarkable,  and  caused  it  to  be  said  that 
Aba  TammAm  di^ayed  higher  qualities  as  a  poet  in  his  choice 
of  extracts  from  the  andents  than  in  h»  own  compoutHittk 
What  strikes  us  chiefly  in  the  dass  of  poetry  of  which  the  ffamiM 
is  a  qiedmen,  is  its  exceeding  tnitb  and  reality,  its  freedom 
from  artificiality  and  hearsay,  the  evident  first-liand  experience 
which  the  singers  possessed  of  all  <rf  which  they  sang.  For 
historical  purposes  the  value  of  the  collection  is  not  uuU; 
but  most  of  all  there  shines  forth  from  it  a  complete  portraiture 
of  the  hardy  and  manful  nature,  the  str«iuous  life  of  passion 
and  battle,  the  lofty  contempt  of  cowardice,  nimardliness  aad 
servility,  which  marked  the  valiant  stock  who  bote  Islin 
abroad  in  a  flood  of  new  life  over  the  outworn  dviiizations  of 
Persia,  Egypt  and  Byxantium.  It  has  the  true  stamp  of  the 
heroic  time,  of  its  cruelty  and  wantonness  as  of  its  strength  aod 
beauty. 

No  fewer  than  twenty  commentaries  are  enumerated  by  ^Ijjl 
Khalifa.  Of  these  the  earliest  was  by  AbQ  Riyftah  (otherwise  ar* 
Riy&shi),  who  died  in  357  a.h.  ;  excerpts  from  it,  chiefly  in  chid- 
dation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  poems  were  composfed.  are 
frequently  given  by  at-Tibrizi  (Tabri»).  He  was  followed  by  tbc 
famous  grammarian  Abu-I-Fath  ibn  al-Jinni  (d.  302  a.h.),  and  Utter 
byShthSj>ad«Dtn  Ahmad  al-MarcOqi  of  Iffahi&n  (0.421  a.h.).  Upoe 
ai-MarzOoTs  commentary  is  chiefly  founded  thatt  01  Abu  -Zakarivl 
YahvA  at-Tibruf  (b.  421  A.H.,  d.  S<»)>  which  has  been  published  by 
the  late  Professor  G..W.  Freytag  of  Bonn,  together  with  a  Latia 
translation  and  notes  (1828-18^1).  This  monumental  work«  the 
labour  of  a  life,  is  a. treasure  of  mformation  regarding  the  classic^ 
age  of  Arab  literature  which  has  not  perhaps  its  equal  for  extent, 
accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  detail  in  Europe.  No  other  complete 
edition  of  the  llamdsa  has  been  printed  in  the  West;  but  in  iSs6 
one  appeared  at  Calcutu  under  the  names  of  Maulavi  GhuUa 
Rabb&ni  and  Kablru-d-dln  Abmad.  Though  no  acknowledEmeM 
of  the  fact  is  contained  in  this  edition,  it  is  a  simple  reprint  «  I^co- 
fcsBor  Freytag's  text  (without  at-Tibrixi's  commentary),  and  follows 
its  original  even  in  the  mbprints  (corrected  by  Freytag  at  the  cod 
of  the  second  volume,  whjch  being  in  Latin  the  Calcutta  editors  do 
not  secqi  to  have  consulted).  It  contains  in  an  appendix  of  12  pages 
a  collection  of  verses-  (and  some  entire  fragments)  not  found  is 
at>Tibria's  recension,  but  stated  to  exist  in  some  copies  consulted 
by  the  editors;  these  are,  however,  very  carelesny  edited  sad 
printed,  and  in  many  places  unintelligible.  Freytag*a  text,  vitk 
at'Tibrizi's  commentary,  has  been  reprinted  at  DQIAq  (1870).  Is 
1882  an  edition  of  the  text,  with  a  marginal  commentary  by  Mnaski 
'  Abdul-Q&dir  ibn  Shaikh  LuqmAn.  was  published  at  fiombay. 

The  ffamdsa  has  been  rendered  with  remarkable  skill  and  spirit 
into  German  verse  by  the  illustrious  Friedrich  RQckert  (Stuttgaiti 
1846),  who  has  not  only  given  translations  of  almost  all  the  pocim 
proper  to  the  work,  but  has  added  numerous  fragments  drawn  froa 
other  sources,  especially  those  occurring  in  the  ukolia  of  at-TibriA 
as  well  as  the  Mu'aUaqas  of  Zuhair  and  'Anura.  the  lAmtjya  d 
Ash-Shan(ari.  and  the  mnal  Su'Od  of  Ka'b.  son  of  Zuhair.  A  smal 
collection  of  translations,  chiefly  in  metres  imitating  those  of  the 
original,  was  published  in  London  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall  in  1885. 

When  the  Hamdsa  ia  spoken  oi,  that  of  AbO  TammAm,  as  the  Ant 
and  most  famous  of  the  namge,  is  meant ;  but  several  collections  of 
a  similar  kind,  also  called  l^anUUa,  exist.  The  best-known  and 
earliest  of  these  is  the  Hftm&sa  of  Buhturi  (d.  284  A.R.).  of  which  the 
unique  MS.  now  in  the  Leiden  University  Library,  haa  been  fcpn>- 
dnced  by  pbato4ithography  (1909)1    a  critical  edition  has  bees 
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prepared  by  Professor  ChTikho  at  Beyraitli.  Poor  other  works  of  the 
same  name,  formed  an  the  model  «  AbO  Tammftm's  compilation, 
are  mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalifa.  Besides  these,  a  work  entitled 
Hamasat  ar-Rdk  {"  the  l;|amAsa  of  vine  ")  was  composed  of  Abu-I- 
'AU  al-Ma'arri  (d.  429  a.h.).  (C.  J.  L.) 

HAMBURG,  a  state  of  the  German  empire,  on  the  lower  Elbe, 
bounded  by  the  Pruasl&n  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Hanover.    The  whole  territory  has  an  area  of  160  sq.  m.,  and 
consists  of  the  city  of  Hambuxg  with  its  incorporated  suburbs 
and  the  surrounding  district,  including  several  islands  in  the 
Elbe,  five  small  enclaves  io  Holstein;  the  communes  of  Moorburg 
in  the  LUneburg  district  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover 
and  Cuzhaven-Ritxebuttel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  the  island 
of  Neuwerk  about  5  m.  from  the  coast,  and  the  bailiwick  (amt) 
at  Bergedorf,  which  down  to  1867  was  held  in  common  by 
LCbeck  and  Hamburg.    Administratively  the  state  is  divided 
into  the  dty,  or  metropolitan  district,  and  four  rural  domains 
(or  Landherrensckajkn),  each  under  a  seiMtor  as  praesOt  viz. 
the  domain  of  the  GeesUande,  of  the  Marschlande,  of  Bergedorf 
and  of  RitzebOttcl  with  Cuxhaven.    Cuzhaven-Riuebfittel  and 
Bergedorf  are  the  only  towns  besides  the  capital.    The  Geest- 
lande  comprise  the  suburban  districts  encircling  the  city  on  the 
north  and  west;  the  Marschlande  includes  various  islands  in 
the  Elbe  and  the  fertile  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  northern 
and  southern  arms  of  the  Elbe,  and  with  its  pastures  and  market 
gardens  supplying  Hamburg  with  large  quantities  of  country 
produce.    In  the  Bergedorf  district  lies  the  Vierlande,  or  !^our 
Districts  (Neuengammc,  Kirchwirder,  Altengamme  and  Curs* 
Jack),  celebrated  for  its  fruit  gardens  and  the  picturesque  dress 
of  the  inhabitants.    RitsebUttel  with  Cuzhaven,  also  a  watering- 
place,  have  mostly  a  seafaring  population.    Two  rivers,  the 
Alster  and  the  Bille,  flow  through  the  city  of  Hamburg  into  the 
Elbe,  the  mouth  of  which,  at  Cuxhaven,  is  75  m.  below  the 
dty. 

Ccvemrnent. — As  a  state  of  the  empire,  Hamburg  is  repre- 
sented in  the  federal  council  (BuiuUsrat)  by  one  pleu'potentiary, 
and  in  the  imperial  diet  (Rekkstog)  by  three  deputies.  Its 
present  constitution  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  January  1861, 
and  was  revised  in  1879  and  again  in  1906.  According  to  this 
Hamburg  is  a  rq>ublic,  the  government  (Skuitsgaoall)  residing 
iA  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
Senate,  which  exercises  the  greater  part  of  the  executive  power, 
is  composed  of  eighteen  members,  one  half  of  whom  must  have 
studied  law  or  finance,  while  at  least  seven  of  the  remainder 
must  belong  to  the'dass  of  merchants.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgesses;  but  a 
senator  is  free  to  retire  from  office  at  the  expiry  of  six  years. 
A  chief  iober-)  and  second  (zwHUr-)  burgomaster,  the  first  of 
whom  bears  the  title  of  "  Magnificence,"  chosen  annually  in 
secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  are 
usually  jurists.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office  for  longer  than 
two  years  consecutively,  and  no  member  of  the  Senate  may  hold 
any  other  public  office.  The  House  of  Burgesses  consists  of 
160  members,  of  whom  80  are  elected  in  secret  ballot  by  the 
direct  sufirages  of  all  tax-paying  citizens,  40  by  the  owners  of 
house-property  within  the  dty  (also  by  ballot),  and  the  remaining 
40,  by  ballot  also,  by  the  so-called  "  notables,"  i.e.  active  and 
former  members  of  the  law  courts  and  administrative  boards. 
They  are  dected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  but  as  half  of  each 
dass  retire  at  the  end  of  three  years,  new  dections  for  one  half 
tlie  number  take  place  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  House  of 
Burgesses  is  represented  by  a  BUrgerausschuss  (committee  of  the 
house)  of  twenty  deputies  whose  duty  it  Is  to  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  the  constitution  generally.  The 
Senate  can  interpose  a  veto  in  all  matters  of  legislation,  saving 
tnxation,  and  where  there  is  a  collision  between  the  two  bodies, 
provision  is  made  for  rderence  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  consist- 
ing of  members  of  both  houses  in  equal  numbers,  and  also  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  empire  (Rachsgericht)  sitting  at  Ldpzig. 
The  law  administered  is  that  of  the  dvil  and  penal  codes  of  the 
German  empire,  and  the  court  of  appeal  for  all  three  Hanse  towns 
is  the  common  Oberlandagerkhi,  which  has  its  seat  in  Hamburg. 


There  i^  also  a  special  court  of  arbitration  in  commercial  diipatcs 
and  another  for  such  as  arise  under  acddent  insurance. 

Rstigi0H.—Th€  church  in  Hamburg  is  completdy  separated 
from  Uie  state  and  manages  its  affairs  ind^iendcntly.  The 
ecdesiastical  arrangements  of  Hamburg  have  undergone  great 
modifications  since  the  general  constitution  of  x86o.  From 
the  Reformation  to  the  French  occupaticm  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  Hamburg  was  a  purdy  Lutheran  sute; 
according  to  the  "Recess"  of  2599,  re-enacted  in  i6oj,  non- 
Lutherans  were  subject  to  legal  punishment  and  expulsion  from 
the  country.  Exceptions  were  gradually  made  in  favour  of 
foreign  residents;  but  it  was  not  till  1785  that  regular  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  exerdsethe  religious  ritesof  other  denominations, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  war  of  freedom  that  they  were 
allowed  to  have  buildings  in  the  style  of  churches.  In  x86o  full 
religious  liberty  was  guaranteed,  and  the  identification  of  church 
and  state  abolished.  By  the  new  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  published  at  first  in  1870  for  the  dty  only^  but  in  1876 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  Hamburg  territory,  the  parishes  or 
communes  are  divided  into  three  church-districu,  and  the  general 
affairs  of  the  whole  community  are  entrusted  to  a  synod  of 
53  members  and  to  an  ecdesiastical  coundl  of  9  members  which 
acts  as  an  executive.  Since  1887  a  church  rate  has  been  levied 
on  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  communities,  and  since  1904  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  also.  The  German  Reformed  Church, 
the  French  Reformed,  the  English  Episcopal,  the  English 
Reformed,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Baptist  are  all  recogm'zed 
by  the  state.  Civil  marriages  have  been  permissible  in  Hamburg 
since  1866,  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  law  in 
January  1876  the  number  of  such  marriages  has  greatly 
increased. 

Finanu.'^Tht  jurisdiction  of  the  Ftee  Port  was  on  the  ist  of 
January  i88a  restricted  to  the  city  and  port  by  the  extfcnsioft 
of  the  Zollverein  to  the  lower  Elbe,  and  in  1888  the  whole  of  the 
state  of  Hamburg,  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  "  Free 
Harbour"  (which  comprises  the  port  proper  and  some  large 
warehouses,  set  apart  for  goods  in  bond),  was  taken  into  the 
Zollverein. 

Populaticn.—lht  population  increased  from  453,000  in  1880 
to  623,$3o  in  1890,  and  in  1905  amounted  to  874,878.  The 
populatiott  of  the  country  districU  (exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg)  was  721O85  in  1905.  The  crops  raised  in  the  country 
districts  are  prindpally  vegetables  and  fruit,  potatoes,  hay,  oats, 
rye  and  wheat  For  manufactures  and  trade  sutistics  see 
HAMBintc  (dty). 

The  military  organization  of  Hamburg  was  arranged  by 
convention  with  Prussia.  The  state  furnishes  three  battalions 
of  the  and  Hanseatic  regiment,  under  Prussian  officers.  The 
soldiers  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  senate. 

HAMB0RO(  a  seaport  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  free  state 
of  Hamburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  arm  of  the  Elbe, 
75  m.  from  its  mouth  at  Cuxhaven  and  178  m.  N.W.  from  Berlin 
by  rail.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  important  seaport  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  (after  London  and  New  York)  the 
third  largest  in  the  worid.  Were  it  not  for  political  and  munidpal 
boundaries  Hamburg  might  be  considered  as  forming  with  Aitona 
and  Ottensen  (which  lie  within  i^ssian  territory)  one  town.  The 
view  of  the  three  from  the  south,  presenting  a  continuous  river 
frontage  of  six  mifes,  the  river  crowded  with  shipping  and  the 
densdy  packed  houses  surmounted  by  church  towers— nrf  which 
three  are  higher  than  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  in  London— is  one 
of  great  magnificence. 

The  dty  proper  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  little  river  Alster, 
which,  dammed  up  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  forms  a 
lake,  of  which  the  southern  portion  within  the  line  of  the  former 
fortifications  bears  the  name  of  the  loner  Alster  {Binnen  Alster), 
and  the  other  and  larger  portion  (3500  yards  long  and  1300  yards 
at  the  widest)  that  of  the  Outer  Alster  {Aussen  Alster).  The 
fortifications  as  such  were  removed  in  18 15,  but  they  have  left 
thdr  trace  in  a  fine  girdle  of  green  round  the  city,  though  too 
many  inroads  on  its  completeness  have  been  made  by  railways 
and  roadways.    The  oldest  portion  of  the  dty  is  that  which  lies 
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The  old  lawn  Ilea  low,  ud  it  i*  Invened  by  >  grot  nuinba 
of  nuTow  cuuli «  "  fleet*  "  (FluUn) — for  the  luse  word  which 
hu  Irit  iti  tiftf«  in  London  notnencUture  is  uied  in  ibe  Low 
Gcnnnn  dty — which  ndd  amideiAbly  to  the  piclumqucocu 
of  the  meincr  quutera^  and  lervc  u  oonvdmcot  chanocli  for 
the  tnndport  of  goodi.  Tbcy  gencraUy  form  what  mi]'  be  called 
the  bicl  Rreeti,  uid  ibey  Ire  bordcied  by  wirehouaet,  alius 
and  the  lowei  chn  ol  dweUing-bomej,  Ai  tbey  are  Hibjcd  to 
the  ebb  and  Bow  of  the  Elbe,  'at  onaio  tima  they  run  almost 
dry.  Al  »on  it  the  Idetnun  al  Cuibaven  anDauDCH  high  tide 
three  thou  are  6ni  from  the  hatbour  to  wvn  the  inhahiianu 
of  the  "  fleets  ";  and  il  the  ptogtenof  Ibe  tide  up  ibe  livcr  gives 
Indication  ol  dantei,  otbei  three  ibots  follow.  The  "  fleets  " 
with  Iheit  quaiDl  medieval  wanbomea,  which  come  sheet  down 
ID  the  water,  and  an  navigated  by  baigts.  have  gaioed  lac 
HambutI  the  name  of  "  Northera  Venice."  They  are,  bowevet, 
though  antique  and  interesting,  somewhat  dismal  and  unsavoury. 
In  fin«  mntrau  to  tbem  is  the  bright  appeannce  of  the  BlfUKU 


three  sides  by  handsome  nwi  li 
the  east,  the  Alter  Jn^faislitt 

in  ine  south,  and  tho  Neuei  Jungfcinstieg  la  the  vest,  wUk 
il  is  separated  from  the  Aussen  Abler  by  part  of  the  ranifiut 
girdcni  traversed  by  the  railway  uniting  UimbutB  with  Alt«B 
and  oouing  the  laka  by  a  beautiful  bridge — the  lAmbsi^ 
Brtcke.  Aioimd  the  outer  [ike  are  grouped  the  mbnrta 
Harvstehude  and  FliaeJdorl  on  the  weitem  shore,  and  tlUa- 
iiortt  on  the  eastern,  with  park-lihe  promenades  and  villA 
surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens.  Along  the  VHitbem  end  ef 
the  Binnen  Aliler  runs  the  Jungtemstieg  with  fine  ibofs,  hK* 
and  restaurants  facing  the  water.    A.  Beet  of  ahalfew-dnDikt 


ising  the  Binn 
piomeoades,  and  leading  directly  fnm  this  quarter  an  the  miia 
busincu  thoroughfares,  the  Neuer-Wall,  the  Gmme  Blticba 
and  the  Helmannstrasse.  The  largest  of  the  public  squira  ia 
Hamburg  is  the  Hoplenioarkt.  which  contains  the  church  d 
St  Nicholas  CNikokukirche)  and  is  the  pdndpal  market  fa 
vegetables  and  Iruit.  Others  of  importance  are  the  Ginsemaitl, 
the  Zfughausnurkt  and  the  Grossneumarfct.  Of  the  tUrty-'" 
churcha  eiilting  in  Hamburg  (the  old  cathednl  had  to  be  lata 
down  in  igo;).  the  St  Pctrikirche,  Nikolaiki'rdie,  St  KalhaiinB- 
kirche,  5i  JakobiUrchc  and  S: 
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CiTe  their  names  to  the  five  old  dtypaiiahea.  The  Nikohikircbe 
b  especUUy  remarkable  for  iu  spire,  which  is  473  ft.  hij^  and 
tankst  after  those  of  Ulm  and  Cologne,  as  the  third  highest 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  world.  The  old  church  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  184*,  and  the  new  building,  designed  by  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott  in  xjth  centiuy  Gothic,  was  erected  1845- 
X874.  The  exterior  and  interior  are  elaborately  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Sandstone  from  OsUrwald  near  Hildesheim  was 
used  for  the  outside,  and  for  the  inner  work  a  softer  variety  from 
Postelwitz  near  Dresden.  The  Mtchaeliskirche,  which  is  built 
on  the  highest  point  in  the  dty  and  has  a  tower  438  ft.  hi|^ 
was  erected  (X750-X762)  by  Ernst  G.  Sonnin  on  the  site  of  the 
older  building  of  the  17th  century  destroyed  by  lightning;  the 
interior,  which  can  contain  3000  people,  is  remarkable  for  its 
bold  construction,  there  being  no  pillars.  The  St  Petrikirche, 
originally  consecrated  in  the  i2tb  century  and  rebuilt  in  the 
E4th,  was  the  oldest  church  in  Hamburg;  it  was  burnt  in  1642  and 
rebuilt  in  its  old  form  in  1844-1849.  It  has  a  graceful  Upering 
spire  402  ft.  in  height  (completed  1878);  the  granite  columns 
from  the  old  cathedral,  the  stained  glass  windows  by  Kellner 
of  Nuremberg,  and  H.  Schubert's  fine  relief  of  the  entombment 
of  Christ  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  St  Katharinenkirche  and 
the  St  Jakobikirche  are  the  only  surviving  medieval  churches, 
but  neither  is  of  special  interesL  Of  the  numerous  other  churches, 
Evangelical,  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican,  none  are  of  special 
interesL  The  new  s3magogue  was  built  by  Rosengarten  between 
1857  and  1859,  and  to  the  same  architect  is  due  the  sepulchral 
chapel  built  for  the  Hamburg  merchant  prince  Johann  Heinrich, 
Freiherr  von  Schroder  (1764-1883),  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Petrikirche.  The  beautiful  chapel  of  St  Gertrude  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  in  1842. 

Hamburg  has  comparatively  few  secular  bufldings  of  great 
mrchitectural  interest,  but  first  among  them  u  the  new  Rathaus, 
a  huge  German  Renaissance  building,  constnicted  of  sandstone 
in  x886-t897,  richly  adorned  with  sculptures  and  with  a  spire 
330  ft.  in  height.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  municipal 
council  and  of  the  senate  and  contains  the  city  archives. 
Immediately  adjoining  it  and  connected  with  it  by  two  wings  is 
the  exchange.  It  was  erected  in  1836-1841  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  and  escaped  the  conflagration  of 
1842.  It  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1904,  and  shelters  the 
commercial  library  of  nearly  xoo,ooo  vols.^  During  the  business 
hours  (x-*3  p.m.)  the  exchange  is  crowded  by  some  5000  merchants 
aund  brokers.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  Johanneum, 
erected  in  1834  and  ia  which  are  preserved  the  town  library  of 
about  600,000  printed  books  and  5000  MSS.  and  the  collection 
of  Hamburg  antiquities.  In  the  courtyard  is  a  statue  (1885) 
of  the  reformer  Johann  Bugenhagen.  In  the  Fischmarkt, 
immediately  south  of  the  Johanneum,  a  handsome  fountain 
was.  erected  in  x89a  Directly  west  of  the  town  hall  is  the  new 
Stadthaus,  the  chief  police  station  of  the  town,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  bronze  static  of  the  burgomaster  Karl  Friedrich  Petersen 
(1809-1892),  erected  in  1897.  A  little  farther  away  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  Patriotic  Society  {Pairiolischc  Cgsdlsckaft), 
founded  in  1765,  with  fine  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  artistic 
mnd  learned  societies^  Several  new  public  buildings  have  been 
erected  along  the  circuit  of  the  former  walls.  Near  the  west 
extremity,  itbutting  upon  the  Elbe,  the  moat  was  filled  in  in 
1894-1897,  and  some  good  stteets  were  built  along  the  site, 
while  the  Kersten  Bfiles-BrClcke,  adorned  with  statues  of  four 
Hamburg  heroes,  was  thrown  across  the  HelgoUnder  Alice. 
Farther  north,  along  the  line  of  the  former  town  wall,  are  the 
criminal  law  courts  (1879-1882,  enlarged  1893)  and  the  dvil 
law  courts  (finished  in  1901).  Close  to  the  latter  stand  the  new 
supreme  court,  the  old  age  and  accident  state  insurance  offices, 
the  chief  custom  house,  and  the  concert  hall,  founded  by  Kari 
Laeiss,  a  former  Hamburg  wharfinger.  Farther  on  are  the 
chemical  and  the  physical  laboratories  and  the  Hygienic  In- 
stitute. Facing  the  botanical  gardens  a  new  central  poat'office, 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  was  built  in  1887.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  Lombards-BrOcke  there  is  a  monument  by  Schilling,  com- 
snemorating  the  waf  of  1870-71.    A  few  streets  south  of  that  is 


a  monuaeot  toXcsaiag  (i88r);  while  occupying  a  oomi 
site,  on  the  promenades  towards  AUoaa  is  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Bismarck  which  was  unveiled  in  June  1906.  The  Kunst-Halle 
(the  picture  gallery),  containing  some  good  works  by  modern 
masters,  faces  the  east  end  of  Lombarda-BrOcke.  The  new 
Natural  History  Museum,  completed  in  1891,  stands  a  little 
distance  farther  south.  To  the  east  of  it  comes  the  Museum 
for  Art  and  Industry,  founded  in  2878,  now  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  with  which 
is  connected  a  trades  schooL  Close  by  is  the  Hansa-fountain 
(6$  ft.  high),  erected  in  1878.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the 
suburb  of  St  Geoig  a  botanical  museum  and  laboratory  have 
been  esUblished.  There  b  a  new  genenl  hospital  at  Eppcndorf , 
outside  the  town  on  the  north,  built  on  the  pavilion  principle, 
and  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  Jund  in  Europe;  and  at 
Ohisdorf,  in  the  same  direction^  a  crematorium  was  built  in  1891 
in  conjunction  with  the  town  cemeteries  (370  acrea).  There 
must  also  be  mentioned  the  fine  public  zoological  gardens, 
Hagenbeck's  private  zoological  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  the 
schools  of  music  and  navigation,  and  the  school  of  conuncrce. 
In  1900  a  high  school  for  shipbuilding  waa  founded,  and  in  1901 
an  institute  for  seamen's  and  tropical  diseases,  with  a  laboratory 
for  their  physiological  study,  waa  opened,  and  also  the  first 
public  free  library  in  the  city.  The  river  is  spanned  just  above 
the  Frei  Hafen  by  a  triple-arched  railway  bridge,  1339  ft.  long, 
erected  in  1868-1873  and  doubled  in  width  in  1894.  Some  370 
yds.  higher  up  is  a  magnificent  iron  bridge  (x888)  for  vehicles 
and  foot  passengers.  The  southern  arm  of  the  Elbe,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  of  Wilhelmsburg,  is  crossed  by  another 
railway  bridge  of  four  arches  and  2050  ft.'  in  length. 

Railways. — The  through  railway  traffic  of  Hamburg  is  practic- 
ally confined  to  that  proceeding  northwards— to  Kiel  and  Jutland 
—and  for  the  accommodation  of  such  trains  the  central  (terminus) 
station  at  Altona  is  the  chief  gathering  point.  The  Hamburg 
stations,  connected  with  the  other  by  the  Verbindungs-Bohn 
(or  metropolitan  railway)  crossing  the  Lombards-Brficke,  are 
those  of  the  Venloer  (or  Hanoverian,  as  it  is  often  called) 
Bahnhof  on  the  south-east,  in  close  proximity  to  the  harbour, 
into  which  converge  the  lines  from  Cologne  and  Bremen,  Hanover 
and  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  from  Berlin,  via  Nelzen;  the 
Klostertor-Bahnhof  (on  the  metropolitan  line)  which  temporarily 
superseded  the  old  Berlin  station,  and  the  Labeck  station  a  h'ttle 
to  the  north-east,  during  the  erection  of  the  new  central  station, 
which  occupies  a  site  between  the  Klostertor-Bahnhof  and  the 
Lombards-Britcke.  Between  this  central  station  and  Akona 
terminus  runs  the  metropolitan  railway,  which  has  been  raised 
several  feet  so  as  to  bridge  over  the  streets,  and  on  which  lie 
the  important  stations  Dammtor  and  Sternschansff.  An  excellent 
service  of  electric  trams  interconnect  the  towns  of  Hamburg, 
Altona  and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  and  steamboats  provide 
communication  on  the  Elbe  with  the  riparian  towns  and  villages; 
and  so  with  Blankenese  and  Harburg,  with  Stade,  GlUckstadt 
and  Cuxhaven. 

Trade  and  Shipping. — Probably  there  is  no  place  which  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  X9th  century  grew  faster  commercially 
than  Hamburg.  Its  commerce  is,  however,  almost  entirely  of 
the  nature  of  transit  trade,  for  it  is  not  only  the  chief  distributing 
centre  for  the  middle  of  Europe  of  the  products  of  all  other  parts 
of.  the  world,  but  b  also  the  chief  outlet  for  German,  Austrian, 
and  even  to  some  extent  Russian  (Polish)  raw  products  and 
mannfactures.  Its  principal  imports  are  cofifee  (of  which  it  is 
the  greatest  continental  market),  tea,  sugar,  spices,  rice,  wine 
(especially  from  Bordeaux),  lard  (from  Chicago),  cereals,  sago, 
dried  fruits,  herrings,  wax  (from  Morocco  and  Mozambique), 
tobacco,  hemp,  cotton  (whidi  of  late  years  shows  a  large  increase), 
wool,  skins,  leather,  oils,  dyewoods,  indigo,  nitrates,  phosphates 
and  coal.  Of  the  total  importations  of  all  kinds  of  coal  to  Ham- 
burg, that  of  British  ooal,  particularly  from  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  occupies  the  first  place,  and  despite  some  falling  off 
in  late  years,  owing  to  the  competition  made  by  WcstphaJian 
coal,  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  total  import.  The  increase 
of  the  trade  of  Hamburg  b  most  strikingly  shown  by  that  of 
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the  shipptng  belonging  to  the  port.  Between  XS76  and  x88o 
there  were  475  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  350,691,  ^nd 
1x0  steam-ships  with  a  tonnage  of  87,050.  In  1907  there  were 
(exclusive  of  fishing  vessels)  470  sailing  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
271,661,  and  610  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  1,256,449.  In 
1870  the  crews  numbered  6900  men,  in  1907  they  numbered 
29,536. 

Industries. — The  development  of  manufacturing  industries 
at  Hamburg  and  its  immediate  vicinity  since  1880,  though  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  its  trade  and  shipping,  has  been  very  remarkable, 
and  more  especially  has  this  been  the  case  aincc  the  year  1888, 
when  Hamburg  joined  the  German  customs  union,  and  the 
barriers  which  prevented  goods  manufactured  at  Hamburg  from 
entering  into  other  parts  of  Germany  were  removed.  Among 
the  chief  industries  are  those  for  the  production  of  articles  of 
food  and  drink.  The  import  trade  of  various  cereals  by  sea  to 
Hamburg  is  very  large,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  com 
is  converted  into  flour  at  Hamburg  itself.  There  are  also,  in 
this  CQnnexion,  numerous  bakeries  for  biscuit,  rice-peeling  mills 
and  spice  mills.  Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  cocoa,  chocolate, 
confectionery  and  baking-powder  factories,  coffee-roasting  and 
ham*curing  and  smoking  establishments,  lard  refineries,  mar- 
garine manufactories  and  fish-curing,  preserving  and  packing 
factories.  There  are  numerous  breweries,  producing  annually 
about  24,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  spirit  distilleries  and  factories 
of  artificial  waters.  Yams,  textile  goods  and  weaving  industries 
generally  have  not  attained  any  great  dimensions,  but  there  are 
large  jute-spinning  milb  and  factories  for  cotton-wool  and 
cotton  driving-belts.  Among  other  important  articles  of 
domestic  industry  arc  tobacco  and  cigars  (manufactured  mainly 
in  bond,  within  the  free  harbour  precincts),  hydraulic  machinery, 
electro-technical  machinery,  chemical  prodqcts  (including 
artificial  manures),  oils,  soaps,  india-mbber,  ivory  and  celluloid 
articles  and  the  manufacture  of  leather. 

Shipbuilding  has  made  very  important  progress,  and  there 
are  at  present  in  Hamburg  eleven  large  shipbuilding  yards, 
employing  nearly  10,000  hands.  Of  these,  however,  only  three 
are  of  any  great  extent,  and  one,  where  the  largest  class  of 
ocean-going  steamers  and  of  war  vessels  for  the  German  navy 
are  built,  employs  about  5000  persons.  There  are  also  two  yards 
for  the  building  of  pleasure  yachts  and  rowing-boats  (in  both 
which  branches  of  sport  Hamburg  takes  a  leading  place  in 
Germany).  Art  industries,  particidarly  those  which  appeal  to 
the  luxurious  taste  of  the  inhabitants  in  fitting  their  houses, 
such  as  wall-papers  and  furniture,  and  those  which  are  included 
in  the  equipment  of  ocean-going  steamers,  have  of  late  years 
made  rapid  strides  and  are  among  the  best  productions  of  this 
character  of  any  German  dty. 

Harbottr. — It  was  the  accession  of  Hamburg  to  the  customs  union 
in  1888  which  gave  such  a  vigorous  imputde  to  her  more  recent  com- 
mcncial  development.  At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  port  was 
•ct  apart  as  a  tree  harbour,  altogether  an  area  of  750  acres  of  water 
and  1750  acres  of  dr^  land.  In  anticipation  of  this  event  a  gigantic 
system  of  docks,  liasins  and  quays  was  constructed,  at  a  total  cost 
of  some  £7,000,000  (of  which  the  Imperial  treasury  contributed 
£2 .000,000),  between  the  confluence  of  the  Alster  and  the  railway 
bridge  (1868-1873),  an  entire  quarter  of  the  town  inhad>ited  by  some 
2^,000  people  being  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  these  accessories 
01  a  great  port.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe  there  are  the  Sandtor 
basin  (3380  ft.  long,  295  to  427  ft.  wide),  in  which  British  and  Dutch 
atcamboats  and  steamboats  oi  the  Sloman  (Mediterranean)  line 
anchor.  South  of  this  lies  the  Grasbrook  basin  (quayage  of  2100  ft. 
and  1693  ^t.  aloi^side),  which  is  used  by  French,  Swedish  and  trans- 
atlantic steamers.  At  the  quay  poin^  between  these  two  basins  there 
are  vast  state  granaries.  On  the  outer  (rr  river)  side  of  the  Gras- 
brook dock  is  the  quay  at  which  the  emigrants  for  South  America 
embark,  and  from  which  the  mail  boats  for  East  Africa,  the  boats  of 
the  Woermann  (West  Africa)  line,  and  the  Norwegian  tourist  boats 
depart.  To  the  cast  of  these  two  is  the  small  Magdeburg  basin, 
penetrating  north,  and  the  Baakcn  basin,  penetrating  cast,  i.e. 
parallel  to  the  river.  The  latter  affords  accommodation  to  the  trans- 
atlantic steamers,  including  the  emigrant  ships  of  the  Hamburg- 
America  line,  though  their  ocean  mail  boats  generally  load  and 
unload  at  Cuxhaven.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  stream  there  follow 
in  succe^ion,  going  from  east  to  west,  the  Moldau  dock  for  river  craft, 
the  sailing  vessel  dock  (Segclschiff  Hafen.  3937  ft.  long,  4S9  to  886 
ft.  wide,  a6|  ft.  deep),  the  Hansa  dock,  India  aock,  petroleum  dock, 


several  swimming  and  dry  docks;  and  in  the  west  of  the  free  port 
area  three  other  large  docks,  one  of  77  acres  for  river  craft,  theotaen 
each  56  acres  in  extent,  and  one  23}  ft.  deep,  the  other  26}  ft  deep, 
at  low  water,  constructed  in  1900-1901.  In  1897  Hamburg  vas 
provided  with  a  huge  floating  dock,  558  ft.  long  and  84  ft.  in  mud* 
mum  breadth,  capable  of  holding  a  vessel  of  17,500  tons  and  draugfat 
not  exceeding  39  ft.,  so  constructed  and  equipped  that  in  tine  of 
need  (war)  it  could  be  floated  down  to  Cuxhaven.  During  the  last 
35  years  of  the  19th  century  the  channel  of  the  Elbe  was  greatW 
improved  and  deepened,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  iftn 
century  some  £360,000  was  spent  by  Hamburg  alone  in  regulating 
and  correcting  this  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  new  Kuhwinkr- 
basin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  as  well  as  two  other  large  dock 
basins  (now  leased  to  the  Hamburg-American  Company),  raise  the 
number  of  basins  to  twelve  in  all. 

Emigratum. — Hamburg  is  one  of  the  principal  continental  porti 
for  the  embarkation  of  emigrants.  In  1881-1890,  on  an  averape 
they  numbered  Qo,ooo  a  year  (of  whom  60,000  proceeded  to  toe 
United  States).  In  1900  the  number  was  87,153  (and  to  the  United 
States  64,137).  "^^^  number  of  emigrant  Germans  has  enormoudjr 
decreased  ot  Utc  years.  Rusda  and  Austria-Hungary  now  being 
most  laracly  represented.  For  the  accommodation  oisuch  passengen 
large  and  convenient  emigrant^  shcltera  have  been  recently  erected 
close  to  the  wharf  of  embarkation. 

Health  and  Population,— The  health  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  and 
the  adjoining  district  may  be  described  as  generally  good,  no 
epidemic  diseases  having  recently  appeared  to  any  acnous  degree. 
The  malady  causing  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  is  that  of  pul- 
monary consumption;  but  better  housing  accommodation  has  of 
late  yean  reduced  the  mortality  from  this  disease  very  considerably 
The  results  of  the  census  of  1905  showed  the  population  of  the  dty 
(not  including  the  rural  districts  belonging  to  the  state  of  Hamburg) 
to  be  802,79^. 

Hamburg  is  well  supplied  with  places  of'amusement,  espcriany 
of  the  more  popular  kind.  Its  Stadt-Thcatcr.  rebuilt  in  1874,  hu 
room  for  1750  spectators  and  is  particulariy  devoted  to  opcratk 
performances;  the  Thalia-Theater  dates  irom  1841,  and  ho'ds 
1700  to  1800  people,  and  the  Schauspiclhaus  (for  drama)  from  1900 
people,  and  there  are  some  seven  or  eight  minor  establishments. 
Theatrical  performances  were  introduced  into  the  city  in  the  17th 
century,  and  1678  is  the  date  of  the  first  opera,  which  was  played 
in  a  house  in  the  Giinsemarkt.  Under  Schr5der  and  Lcssing  the 
Hamburg  stage  rose  into  importance.  ^  Though  contributing  lev 
names  of  the  highest  rank  to  German  literature,  the  oty  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  literary  movement.  The  historian 
Lappenberg  and  Friedrich  von  Hageoorn  were  bom  in  Hamburg: 
ana  not  only  Leasing,  but  Heine  and  Klopstock  lived  there  for  sooe 
time. 

History. — Hamburg  probably  had  its  ori|^n  in  a  fortress 
erected  in  808  by  Charlemagne,  on  an  elevation  between  the 
Elbe  and  Alster,  as  a  defence  against  the  Slavs,  and  called 
Hamroaburg  because  of  the  surrounding  forest  (Homme).  la 
Si  I  Charlemagne  founded  a  church  here,  perhaps  on  the  site  ci 
a  Saxon  place  of  sacrifice,  and  this  became  a  great  ceatxt  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  north  of  Europe,  missionaries  fron 
Hamburg  introducing  Christianity  into  Jutland  and  the  Danish 
islands  and  even  into  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  834  Hamburg 
became  an  archbishopric,  St  Ansgar,  a  numk  of  Corbie  and 
known  as  the  apostle  of  the  Ncn-th,  being  the  first  metropolitsa. 
In  845  church,  monastery  and  town  were  burnt  down  by  the 
Norsemen,  and  two  years  later  the  see  of  Hamburg  was  united 
with  that  of  Bremen  and  its  seat  transferred  to  the  latter  city. 
The  town,  rebuilt  adttr  this  disaster,  was  again  mote  than  once 
devastated  by  invading  Danes  and  Slavs.  Archbishop  Unvaa 
of  Hamburg-Bremen  (1013-1029)  substituted  a  chapter  of 
canons  for  the  monastery,  and  in  1037  Archbishop  BczeKn  (or 
Alebrand)  built  a  stone  cathedral  and  a  palace  on  the  Elbe. 
In  ixxo  Hamburg,  with  Hobtein,  passed  into  the  bands  of 
Adolph  I.,  count  of  Schauenb^rg,  and  it  b  with  the  buildinf 
of  the  Neustadt  (the  present  parish  of  St  Nicholas)  by  his  grasdr 
son,  Adolph  IIL  of  Holstdn,  that  the  hbtory  of  the  commcnul 
city  actually  begins.  In  letitrn  for  a  contribution  to  the  costs 
of  a  crusade,  he  obtained  from  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  in  it$« 
a  charter  granting  Hamburg  considerable  franchises^  uidodir< 
exemption  from  tc^s,  a  separate  court  and  jtirisdiction,  and  ibe 
rights  of  fishery  on  the  Elbe  from  the  city  to  the  sea.  The  dty 
council  iRalh)f  first  mentioned  in  Z190,  had  jurisdiction  ow 
both  the  episcopal  and  the  new  town.  Craft  gilds  were  already 
in  existence,  but  these  had  no  share  in  the  govenunMt;  for. 
though  the  LQbeck  rule  excluding  craftsmen  from  the  Ra^ 
did  not  obtain,  they  a-ere  excluded  in  practice.    Thecooals^of 
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;  by  the  traiy  ol  1155,  prscticilly  bid  the 
foucdAtioru  oi  ibe  Honisilic  Letgue  (f.e.),  of  which  Hamburg 
le  of  tbe  piindpil  membcts.  The  internal 
IB  of  the  diy,  too,  ku  lendeied  more  itable  by  the 

complete  intenal  autononiy  of  the  city  hy  the  count  of  Sdiaueo- 
burg.  The  iKlunon  of  the  handienfumen  from  the  Salk  led, 
utly  in  the  ijth  cetilury,  la  *  rijiog  of  the  cnft  gilds  againit 
the  patrician  merchann,  and  io  1410  they  forced  the  latter  to 
rtcDgdize  (he  authority  of  jl  oammittee  of  48  burgfaet^,  which 
concluded  with  the  lenaia  the  to-aStd  Fint  Receu;  iheie 
wefe,  however,  Frah  outburiEa  in  145B  and  t4&3,  which  wen 
fettled  by  further  coinpromiae&.  In  1461  Hamburg  did  honagc 
to  Chriitian  I,  of  Dennutk,  a>  heir  of  the  Schaucnburg  counti; 
but  the  suieraicty  of  Deiunitk  wai  ninely  nominal  and  soon 
repudiated  altogether;  in  1510  Hamburg  was  made  a  free 
imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Uaaimilian  1. 

In  1519  the  Reformation  was  definitively  established  io 
Hamburg  by  the  Great  Recess  of  Ibe  igth  of  February,  which 
at  the  same  time  vested  the  government  ol  the  city  in  the  Salli, 
together  with  the  Ihm  collegs  of  the  Obirallti,  the  Fotty-dgbt 
(increased  to  60  in  i68j)  and  the  Hundred  and  Forty-fou 
{increased  to  iSo).  Tlie  ordinary  burgesses  anuistcd  of  the 
frecfaoiden  and  the  maater^workinen  of  the  gilds.  In  1536 
Hamburg  joined  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  for  which  error 
it  lud  to  pay  a  heavy  .fine  in  154T  when  the  league  had  been 
defeated.  During  the  same  period  the  Lulbetin  (ttl  ol  (he 
ciliiens  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mennonita  and  other  Pro- 
testant sects,  who  founded  Altona.  The  loss  this  brought  to 
Ibc  city  was,  however,  compensated  for  by  the  immigration  of 
Protestant  refugees  from  the  Low  Countries  and  Jem  from 
Spain  and  PortugaL  In  154P,  too,  tbe  Eagliish  meichact 
adventurers  removed  theb  staple  from  Antwerp  to  Hamburg. 

The  i7(h  century  saw  notable  developmecli.  Hamburg  had 
esltblished,  so  early  ai  the  i6th  century,  a  tegular  postal  service 
■itb  certain  dlies  in  the  interior  of  Germiny,  B.(.  Leipzig  and 
Breslaui  in  i6ij.it  was  included  In  the  postal  system  of  Turn 
and  Talis.  In  i£o]  Hambuig  received  a  code  ol  laws  regulating 
eacbange,  and  in  1619  the  bank  wu  eiLabliihed.  In  lAij  the 
Ncustadt  was  hicluded  within  the  diy  walls.    During  the  Thirty 

Years'  War  tbe  city  recdved  no  direct  hai        

Gem 


y,  and  the  misery  of  the  lowei 


1  agitation  against  the  Rali.  In  1685, 
e  popular  leaden,  the  Dane!  appeared  before 
Hsmbing  denunding  the  tnditional  homage;  they  were 
tcptllsed,  hut  the  internal  troubles  continued,  culminating  la 
1708  in  the  victory  of  the  democratic  factions.  The  imperial 
government,  however,  intervened,  and  in  1711  the  "Great 
Recess"  established  durable  good  relations  between  the  RaU 
and  the  commonahy.  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  had  seised 
(heopfionunity  to  ihreatenihe  city  [1711),  was  bought  off  with 
■  nniom  of  146.000  Rddullaitr,  Denmark,  however,  only 
finally  renounced  her  claims  by  the  treaty  of  Gottoip  In  ij68, 
and  In  1710  Hamburg  was  admitted  for  the  CtM  time  to  arepre- 
■entaiion  in  the  diet  of  the  empin. 

The  trade  of  Hamburg  received  its  first  great  impulse  in  178}, 
when  the  United  Stales,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  bcaifle  an  in- 
dependeni  power.  Froni  this  lime  dates  its  first  direct  nuri- 
iih  Amertea.    Us  commerce  was  liutlMi 


extended  lad  dsvelopnl  by  tbe  Preach  dccnpattei  oi  Hodlind 
in  1795,  when  tbe  Dutch  trade  *u  largely  directed  10  its  port. 
The  Freiwb  BevolBlioB  and  the  luecurity  of  the  politiol 
situation,  however,  exercised  a  depreuing  and  retarding  eSecL 
The  wars  which  enstied,  the  dosing  of  omcinental  ports  againrt 
EngUsh  trade,  tbe  occupation  of  the  dty  after  the  disastrooi 
battle  of  Jena,  and  pestilence  within  its  walls  brought  about  a 

jHcaperity.  Moreovn,  the  great  contributions  levied  by 
Napoleon  on  the  dty,  the  plundering  of  its  bank  by  Davaust,  and 
tbe  burning  of  iti  prosperous  sulnirbs  inflicted  wounds  from 
which  the  dty  but  slowly  recovered.  Under  ike  bng  peace 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  its  trade  gradu- 
ally revived,  fostered  by  tbe  declaration  of  Indepcndenet  of 
South  and  Central  Ameika,  with  both  of  which  It  energetically 
opened  doae  commercial  idalions.  sod  by  the  imrodDction  of 
steam  navigation.  The  fist  steamboat  was  seen  on  the  Elbe  on 
the  17th  of  June  1816;  in  1816  a  regular  stam  communicaliad 
was  opened  with  LDDdan;  and  in  1856  the  first  direct  steamship 
line  bilked  the  port  with  the  United  States.  The  great  fire  nf 
1849  (5th-8th  of  hlay)  Laid  in  waste  the  greatest  pan  of  the 
business  quarterof  the  dty  and  <ii1i9ed  a  temporary  incerruptiop 

the  churcho  were  rebuilt  and  new  strr«ts  laid  out  on  a  scale  of 
comidenble  magnificence.  In  1866  Hamburg  joined  the  North 
German  Confederation,  and  in  1871,  while  remaining  outode 
the  ZoUverein,  beoime  a  constituent  state  of  the  German  empire. 
In  18S3-1SS8  the  works  lot  the  Free  Harbour  were  completed, 
and  on  tlie  i8ih  of  October  1888  Hamburg  joined  the  Customs 
Union  (ZoUverdn).  In  1891  tbe  cholera  raged  within  its  wall*, 
carried  off  8]ODof  its  inhabi twits,  and  caused  considsable  losses 
toTUcommerceandiiKlua(ry;but  Ibe  visitation  was  not  without 
it*  salutary  fruits,  for  an  improved  drainage  system,  better 
hoqiital  accommodation,  and  a  purer  water-supply  have  since 
combined  to  make  it  one  of  the  bcaltbiat  commercial  dtiea  of 

a  detilli  at 


■  :  O.  C.  GwdKheni. 


a.riJ'w  I'm.JrTmllSi'lt'Ms-lSgS^'^aJidPw.'vQn  ^itlle!"DD'/Cm- 
(••cvt'f  StoUif..«  liS^t).     There  are  many  valuable  official 

its  Is^mbuTliukai  Saala  (tS67-190d):  H<uil.trtl  ihniUi  vti 
Sii-\iJ,iM  (iftjT-ioaj);  the  yearly  HainiiirtittlK'  SuaukaltiuUr , 
ui'[  Jalirbialiier  UanOtiritTi'Uaiadu'llIellim  AnUalln.  See  uIh 
Hi.-<l!,'i  m^  HWH  BMOm  (1890);  H.  Denrath,  IMallliliHT  di-tc* 
Hi  -nl'urw  Mnd  Umr^mrpt  (loot):  and  the  censular  ruons  by 
Sir  W'll^m  W.td7H.Bl<.'>  censuLgencral  at  Hamburg,  to  wbsn 
th  luthor  Is  indebted  for  gmtiHiiUiKe  in  compiling  lEu  article, 
I  iir  llie  hlMDiv  of  Hambuis  see  the  XriUcknn  ill  Vtrtini  Kr 
lH"<'ju7piilu  GachicliU  (1841  fi>l.]:G.  Dehlo.  SorMcMr  il»  En. 
birir'iii  Hambvt-Brtmtn  (Berlin.  r877);  the  Hatabttrpidia 
Ut':i.iiaibtui  (lids),  tbe  HtmbnteiKlu  Clmniktu  (iSu-iMi), 
an'l  ihe  CIvmiialtr  SUdl  Bonhvt  »"  'iST  of  Adim  Tmliieei 
(t^i.S).  all  three  edited  by  J.  M.  Lappenberg;  the  ilr»fiii*iM/ii*( 
if  hnmbiuBxSeit  SHttriMiiafatm  Joachim  Wciltlal  i5jo-/(?I. 
ed.ic-l  by  t.  H.  W.  SUlem  (1903)1  C^UoK  CcKkiiklt^'  Sudl 

Bfi^>.  and  KammtrmriclnHtiai  dir  Sladi  Bamhuft  (iS^iSm): 
.  W.  C^Habbt,  Btiinif  turCnclnilili  drr  SUill  Hamti'-liltijl; 


HAMDInI,  in  fuU  AiO  Ma^ohhed 
i»n  Ya'qM  ut^aiuoirt  (d.  94S),  Ai 
known  as  Ibn  ul-HS'ik.  Little  is  kno 
he  belonged  to  a  family  of  Yemen, 


y,  wrote  much  poetry,  c 


aacient  history  and  geography  of  Anhia,  and  died  ui  prison  at 
San'a  in  Q45.  His  Cmpapky  a/ Uu  Arabam  Pniimla  iKiUi 
/dsfraf  itt''Arab)  is  by  far  the  most  Important  work  oo  the 
subject.  After  bong  used  in  mamnciipt  by  A.  Sprtnger  in  tua 
I'M-  kU  Mmaaulai  ia  Owsd  (Laipug,  1B64)  isd  further 
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in  his  AUe  CecgraphU  Archieus  (Bern,  1875),  it  was  edited  by 

D.  H.  Miiller  (Leiden,  1884;  cf.  A.  Sprenger's  criticism  in 

ZeUsckrifi  der  deutscken  wtorgetUdndiscken  Cesdlsckaft,  vol.  4^, 

pp.  361-394).    Much  has  also  been  written  on  this  work  by  E. 

Glaser  in  his  various  publications  on  ancient  Arabia.  The  other 

great  work  of  Hamdflnl  is  the  lUU  (Crown)  concerning  the 

genealogies  of  the  Himyaritcs  and  the  wan  of  their  kings  in  ten 

volumes.    Of  this,  part  8,  on  the  dtadels  and  castles  of  south 

Arabia,  has  been  edited  and  annotated  by  D.  H.  Mttller  in  Die 

Burgen  und  Schldsser  Siidarabiens  (Vienna,  1 879-1881). 

For  other  works  aid  to  have  been  written  by  Hamdinl  cf.  G. 
FlOgert  Die  grammaiischeu  SckuUH  der  Arabtr  (Leipzig.  i86a), 
pp.  220-221.  (G.  W.  T.) 

HAMBUN.  FRANCOIS  ALPHONSB  (1796-1864),  French 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Font  r£v£que  on  the  and  of  September 
1796.  He  went  to  sea  with  his  uncle,  J.  F.  E.  Hamelin,  in  the 
"  V£nus  "  frigate  in  z8o6  as  cabin  boy.  The  "  V6nus  "  was 
part  of  the  French  squadron  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  young 
Hamelin  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  active  service. 
She,  in  company  with  another  and  a  smaller  vessel,  captured 
the  English  frigate  "  Ceylon  "  in  18x0,  but  was  immediately 
afterwards  captured  herself  by  the  "Boadic^,"  under  Com- 
modore Rowley  (1765-1842).  Young  Hamelin  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  a  short  time.  He  returned  to  France  in  x8ix.  On  the 
laU  of  the  Empire  he  had  better  fortune  than  most  of  the 
Napoleonic  officers  who  were  turned  ashore.  In  1821  he  became 
lieutenant,  and  in  1823  took  part  in  the  French  expedition  under 
the  duke  of  Angoul£me  into  Spain.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  "  Actfon,"  and  was  engaged  till  1831  on  the  coast 
of  Algiers  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  .town  and  country.  His 
£rst  command  as  flag  officer  was  in  the  Pacific,  where  he  showed 
much  tact  during  the  dispute  over  the  Marquesas  Islands  with 
England  in  1844.  He  was  promoted  vice-admiral  in  1848. 
During  the  Crimean  War  he  commanded  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
co-operated  with  Admiral  Dundas  in  the  bombardment  of 
Sevastopol  17th  of  October  1854.  His  relations  with  his  English 
colleague  were  not  very  cordiaL  On  the  7th  of  December  1854 
he  was  promoted  admiral.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  recalled 
to  France,  and  was  named  minister  of  marine.  His  administra- 
tion lasted  till  i860,  and  was  n^markable  for  the  expeditions 
to  Italy  and  China  organized  under  his  directions;  but  it  was 
even  more  notable  for  the  -energy  shown  in  adopting  and 
developing  the  use  of  armour.  Hie  Uunch  of  the  "  Gloire  " 
in  1859  set  the  example  of  constructing  sea-going  ironclads. 
The  first  English  ironclad,  the  "  Warrior,"  was  designed  as 
an  answer  to  the-"  Gloire."  When  Napoleon  III.  made  his  fiust 
concession  to  Liberal  opposition.  Admiral  Hamelin  was  one  of 
the  ministers  sacrificed.  He  held  no  further  conunandj  and  died 
on  the  loth  of  January  1864. 

HAMELN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnisuan  province  of 
Hanover,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weser  and  Hamel,  33  m.  S.W. 
of  Hanover,  on  the  line  to  Altenbeken,  which  here  effects  a 
junction  with  railways  to  L5hne  and  Brunswick.  Pop.  (1905) 
20,736.  It  has  a  venerable  appearance  and  has  many  interesting 
and  picturesque  houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  of  interest 
are  the  minster,  dedicated  to  St  Boniface  and  restored  in  1870- 
1875;  the  town  hall;  the  so-called  Rattenfingerhaxis  (rat- 
catcher's house)  with  mural  frescoes  illustrating  the  legend  (see 
below);  and  the  Hochzeitshaus  (wedding  bouse)  with  beautiful 
gables.  There  are  classical,  modem  and  commercial  schools. 
The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  leather, 
chemicals  and  tobacco,  sugar  refining,  shipbuilding  and  salmon 
fishing.  By  the  steamboats  on  the  Weser  there  is  communication 
with  Karl^afen  and  Minden.  In  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  river  near  the  town  a  channd  was  cut  in  1734,  the 
repairing  and  deepening  ol  which,  begun  in  1868,  was  completed 
in  1873.  I^c  Weser  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  Ixidge 
830  ft.  in  length,  supported  by  a  pier  erected  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river. 

The  older  name  of  Hamdn  was  Hameba  or  Hamelowe,  and 
the  town  owes  its  origin  to  an  abbey.  It  existed  as  a  town  as 
early  as  the  xith  century,  and  in  1259  it  was  sold  by  the  abbot 


of  Fulda  to  the  bishop  of  Mfnden,  afterwards  passing  vnder  tlie 
protection  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick.  About  x  540  the  Reforma- 
tion gained  an  entrance  into  the  town,  which  was  taken  by  both 
parties  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1757  it  capitulated 
to  the  French,  who,  however,  vacated  it  in  the  foUowing  year. 
Its  fortifications  were  strengthened  in  1766  by  the  erectbo  <A 
Fort  George,  on  an  eminence  to  the  west  of  the  town,  acrosB  tbe 
river.  On  the  capitulation  of  the  Hanoverian  army  in  1803 
Hamehi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French;  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Prussians  in  1806,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  again  pasMd 
to  the  French,  who  dismantled  the  fortifications  and  incotpoiated 
the  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In  1814  it  again  becaoK 
Hanoverian,  but  in  1866  fell  with  that  kingdom  to  Prussia. 

Legend  of  the  Pied  Piper.— Utaaeia  is  famed  as  the  scene  of 
the  myth  of  the  piper  oi  Hameln.    According  to  the  legend, 
the  town  in  the  year  1284  was  infested  by  a  terrible  plague  ol 
rats.    One  day  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  piper  dad  in 
a  fantastic  suit,  who  offered  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  diarm 
all  the  vermin  into  the  Weser.    His  conditions  were  agreed  to, 
but  after  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise  the  inhabitants,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  sorcerer,  declined  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the 
bargain,  whereupon  on  the  26th  of  June  he  rei^ipeared  in  the 
streets  iA  the  town,  and  putting  his  pipe  to  his  lips  begsn  a  soft 
and  curious  strain.    This  drew  all  the  children  after  him  and 
he  led  them  out  of  the  town  to  the  Koppelberg  hill,  in  the  aide 
of  which  a  door  suddenly  opened,  by  wMdi  he  entered  and  the 
children  after  him,  all  but  one  who  was  lame  and  oonld  not 
follow  fast  enough  to  reach  the  door  before  it  shut  again.  Some 
trace  the  origin  of  the  legend  to  the  Children's  Crusade  of  lan; 
others  to  an  abduction  ci  children;  and  others  to  a  dandng 
mania  which  seised  upon  some  of  the  young  people  of  Hamelo 
who  left  the  town  on  a  mad  pilgrimage  from  which  they  sever 
returned.    For  a  considerable  time  the  town  dated  its  poUic 
documents  from  the  event.   The  story  is  the  subject  of  a  poem 
by  Robert  Browning,  and  also  of  one  by  Julius  Wolff.  Curious 
evidence  that  the  story  rests  on  a  basis  of  trath  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  Koppelberg  is  not  one  of  the  imposing  hills  by  vhich 
Hameln  is  surrounded,  but  no  more  than  a  ali^t  elevatkAof 
the  ground,  barely  high  enough  to  hide  the  children  from  view 
as  they  left  the  town. 

Sec  C.  Langlotx.  Cesckichte  der  Stadt  flaMefo(Hamefai.  x888  fol): 
Spren^,.  Geschichte  der  SUuU  Hameln  J{i66l);  O.^  Meiiordos,  I>o 


htstoruche  Kern  der  Rattenfdngersage  (Hameln,  1882):  Joctcs.  Dff 
RaUen/dnger  von  Hameln   (Bonn,   1885):  and  S.   Barinj  '^ 
Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1868). 


HAMBRUNO,  ROBERT  (x83»-x889),  Austrxan  poet,  was  bom 
at  Kirchenberg-am-Walde  in  Lower  Austria,  on  the  24th  of 
lidarch  1830,  of  himible  parentage.  He  eariy  displayed  a  gesius 
for  poetry  and  his  youthful  attempts  at  dxuia  excited  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  some  influential  persons.  Owing  to 
their  assistance  yoimg  Hamerling  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
gymnasiuni  in  Vienna  and  subsequently  the  university.  !> 
X848  he  joined  the  student's  legion,  which  played  so  coo^coooi 
a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  the  capital,  and  in  1849  shared  in  the 
defence  of  Vienna  against  the  imperialist  troops  of  Prince 
Windischgrftta,  and  after  the  collapse  of  the  revolutiooaiy 
movement  he  was  obliged  to  hide  for  a  long  time  to  csapc 
arrest.  For  the  next  few  years  he  dib'gently  pursued  his  studia 
in  natural  science  and  phUosophy,  and  in  X855  was  appointed 
master  at  the  gymnasium  at  Trieste.  For  many  years  he  batt^ 
with  ill-health,  and  in  x866  retired  on  a  pension,  which  in  acknow- 
led^nent  of  his  literary  labours  was  increased  by  the  goventm«st 
to  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  without  care  until  bis 
death  at  his  villa  in  Stiftingstal  near  Gras,  on  the  X3th  of  July 
1889.  Hamerling  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  poets 
of  the  modem  Austrian  school;  his  imagination  was  rich  and 
his  poems  are  full  of  life  and  colour.  His  most  pt^ular  poea. 
Ahasver  in  Rom  (x866),  of  which  the  emperor  Neit>  is  the  oentnl 
figure,  shows  at  its  best  the  author's  brilliant  talent  for  dcso^ 
tion.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  VeuMS  <* 
ExU  (1858);  Der  Kdnig  von  Sion  (1869).  which  h  geBOsBy 
I  regarded  as  his  masterpiece;  ZHs  siebem  TodsSmdem  (iS?'): 
\  Burner  im  Wind*  (1887);  Homuncmlus  {i9ii)i  Amor  mi 
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Bsythe  (x88»)<  Hk  dovd.  Aspasia  (1876)  gives  a  6iicIy-<lrt«B 
dctciiptioa  of  the  Pcridean  age,  but  like  his  tngedy  Dantm 
Mnd  Xobnpierre  (1870),  is  somewhat  stilted,  showing  thai 
Hasufiifig's  gemus,  though  rich  in  imagination,  was  iil-soited 
for  the  railistic  picseaiatioo  of  chaiacter. 

A  popular  cditian  of  HamerKnr's  works  in  foor  voinaes  was 
pubiiihed  by  M.  M.  Rabenlechner  (Hamburg,  1900)..  For  the  poet 'a 
life,  see  hb  autobiographical  writings.  Stotumen  meitur  LebensfUger- 
Kkaft  (1889)  and  Lekrjahre  dtr  Lube  (1890);  also  M.  M.  Raben- 
fechner.  Hamerlint.  sein  Leben  und  seint  Werke,  i.  (Hambuiv.  1896)  : 
a  short  biognphy  by  the  same  (Dresden.  1901};.  R.  H.  Kieinert. 
R.  Hamerting,  tin  DidUer  der  Schdnknt  (Hamburg.  1889) :  A.  PoUer. 
Hamerling,  sein  Wesen  und  Wirken  (Hamburg,  1890). 

HAMBRTON,  PHILIP  GILBERT  (1854-1894).  English  artist 
and  autiior,  was  bom  at  Laneside,  near  Shaw,  close  to  Oldham, 
on  the  loth  of  September  1834-    His  mother  died  at  his  birth, 
and  having  lost  his  father  ten  years  afterwards,  he  was  educated 
privately  under  the  direction  of  his  guardians.   His  first  literary 
attempt,  a  volume  of  poems,  proving  unsuccessful,  he  devoted 
himself  for  a  time  entirely  to  landscape  painting,  encamping 
out  of  doors  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  eventually  rented  the 
island  o^  Innistrynych,  upon  which  he  settled  with  his  wifav  a 
French  lady,  in  1858.  Discovering  after  a  time  that  his  qualifica- 
tions were  rather  those  of  an  art  critic  than  of  a  painter  he 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wife's  relatives  in  France, 
where  he  produced  his  Painter's  Camp  in  the  HigUands  (1863), 
which  obtained  a  great  success  and  prepared  the  way  for  bis 
standard  work  on  Etching  and  Etchers  (1866).    In  the  following 
year  he  published  a  book,  entitled  Contemporary  French  Painters^ 
and  in  x868  a  continuation,  Pointing  in  Prance  after  the  Decline 
of  Ciassicism,    He  had  meanwhile  become  art  critic  to  the 
Saturday  Review,  a  position  which,  from  the  burden  it  Uid  upon 
him  of  frequent  visits  to  England,  he  did  not  kMig  retain*    He 
proceeded  (1870)  to  establish  an  act  journal  of  his  own,  The 
Portfolio^  a  monthly  periodical,  each  number  of  which  consisted 
of  a  monograph  upon  some  artist  or  group  of  artists,  frequently 
written  and  always  edited  by  him.    The  discontinuance  of  his 
active  work  as  a  painter  gave  him  time  for  more  general  literary 
GompositioD,  and  he  successively  produced  The  Inteilectual  Lift 
(iS73)»  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  valuable  of  his  writings; 
Rounii  my  House  (1876),  notes  on  French  society  by  a  resident; 
and  iiodem  Frenchmen  (1879),  admirable  short  biograi^ues. 
He  also  wrote  two  novels,  Wenderholme  (1870)  and  Marmorne 
(1878).    In  1884  Human  Intercourse^  another  valuable  volume 
of  essays,  'wss  published,  and  shortly  afterwards  Hamerton 
began  to  write  his  autobiography,  which  he  brought  down  to 
1858.   In  1882  he  issued  a  finely  illustrated  work  on  the  technique 
of  the  great  masters  of  various  arts,  under  the  title  of  Tfu 
Graphic  ArtSf  and  three  years  later  another  splendidly  illustrated 
volume.  Landscape,  which  traces  the  influence  of  landscape  upon 
the  mind  of  man.    His  last  books  were:  Portfolio  Papers  (1889) 
and  French  and  English  (1889).    In  2891  he  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  4th  of 
Nc»veraber  1894,  occupied  to  the  last  with  his  labours  on  The 
Portfolio  and  other  writings  on  art. 

In    1896    was  published  Philip   CUberl   Hamerton:  an   Auto- 
biography, i8j4-i8s8;  and  a  Memoir  by  hss  Wtfe,  1858-1894. 

HAUL  a  town  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  otherwise  called  KAinL, 
KoarcJL  or  Ramul,  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Tian- 
Shan  mountains,  and  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Great  Gobi 
desert,  in  42*  48'  N.,  93**  28'  E..  at  a  height  above  tea-level  of 
3150  ft.    The  town  is  first  mentioned  in  Chinese  history  in  the 
f  St  century,  under  the  name  I-wu-lu,  and  said  to  be  situated 
1000  lis  north  of  the  fortress  Yfi-men-kuan,  and  to  be  the  key 
to  the  western  countries.   This  evidently  referred  to  its  advanta- 
geous position,  lying  as  it  did  in  a  fertile  tract,  at  the  point 
of  convergence  of  two  main  routes  running  north  and  south  of 
the  Tian-Shan  and  connecting  China  with  the  west.    It  was 
taken  by  the  Chinese  in  a.d.  73  from  the  Hiungnu  (the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Mongolia),  and  made  a  military  station.   It  next 
fell  inta  the  hands  of  the  Uighuis  or  Eastern  Turks,  who  made 
it  one  of  their  chief  towns  and  held  it  for  several  centuries,  and 
whose  descendants  are  said  to  live  there  now.    From  the  7th 


to  the  itth  eentury  I-wn-lu  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Igu  or  I-chu,  under  the  former  of  which  names  it  is  spoken  of  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim,  HsUan  tsang,  who  passed  throu^  it  in  the 
7th  century.  The  name  Hami  is  first  met  in  the  Chinese  Y4tan-sH 
or  **  History  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,"  but  the  name  more 
generally  used  there  is  Homi-li  or  Komi-li.  Marco  Polo,  describ- 
ing it  apparently  from  hearsay,  calls  it  Camul,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  a  fruitful  place  inhabited  by  a  Buddhist  people  of  idolatrous 
and  wanton  habits.  It  was  visited  in  134 1  by  Giovanni  de 
MarignoUi,  who  baptized  a  number  of  both  sexes  there,  and  by 
the  envoys  of  Shah  Rukh  (1420),  who  found  a  magnificent 
mosque  and  a  convent  of  dervishes,  in  juxuposition  with  a  fine 
Buddhist  temple.  Hadji  Mahommed  (Ramusio's  friend)  speaks 
of  Kamul  as  being  in  his  time  {c.  1550)  the  first  Mahommcdan 
city  met  with  in  travelling  from  China.  When  Benedict  Goes 
travelled  through  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  power  of  the  king  Mahommed  Khan  of  Rashgar 
extended  over  ncariy  the  whole  country  at  the  base  of  the  Tian- 
Shan  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  including  Kamil.  It  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Chinese  in  1720,  was  lost  to  them  in  1865  during  the 
great  Mahommedan  rebellion,  and  the  trade  route  through  it 
was  consequently  dosed,  biit  was  regained  m  1873.  Owing  to 
Its  commanding  position  on  the  principal  route  to  the  west,  and 
its  exceptional  fertility,  It  has  very  frequently  changed  hands 
in  the  wars  between  China  and  her  western  neighboura.  Hami 
is  now  a  small  town  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  busy 
trading  centre.  The  Mahommcdan  population  consists  of 
immigrants  from  Rashgaria,  Bokhara  and  Sainarkand,  and  of 
descendants  of  the  Uighurs. 

HAMILCAR  BARCA,  or  Baicas  (Heb.  barak  "  lightning"), 
Carthaginian  general  and  statesman,  father  of  Hannibal,  was 
bom  soon  after  270  B.C.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the 
First  Punic  War  in,247,  when  he  took  over  the  chief  command  in 
Sicily,  which  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  Landing  suddenly  on  the  north-west  of  the  island 
with  a  small  mercenary  force  he  seized  a  strong  position  on  Mt. 
Ercte  (Monte  Pellegrino,  near  Palermo),  and  Mot  only  maintained 
himself  against  all  attacks,  but  carried  his  raids  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  south  Italy.  In  244  he  transferred  his  army  to  a  similar 
position  on  the.  slopes  of  Mt.  Eryx  (Monte  San  Giuliano),  from 
which  he  was  able  to  lend  support  to  the  besieged  garrison  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Drepanum  (Trapani).  By  a  provision 
of  the  peace  of  241  Hamilcar*s  unbeaten  force  was  allowed  to 
depart  from  Sicily  without  any  token  of  submission.  On  return- 
ing to  Africa  his  troops,  which  had  been  kept  together  only  by 
his  personal  authority  and  by  the  promise  of  gcS)d  pay,  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny  when  their  rewards  were  withheld  by 
Hamilcar's  opponents  among  the  governing  aristocracy.  The 
serious  danger  Into  which  Carthage  was  brought  by  the  failure 
of  the  aristocratic  generals  was  averted  by  Hamilcar,  whom 
the  government  in  this  crisis  could  not  but  reinstate.  By  the 
power  of  his  personal  influence  among  the  mercenaries  and  the 
surrounding  African  peoples,  and  by  superior  strategy,  he  speedily 
crushed  the  revolt  (237).  After  this  success  Hamilcar  enjoyed 
such  hifluence  among  the  popular  and  patriotic  party  that  his 
opponents  could  not  prevent  him  being  raised  to  a  virtual 
dictatorship.  After  recruiting  and  training  a  new  army  in 
some  Numidian  forays  he  led  on  his  own  responsibility  an 
expedition  into  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  gain  a  new  empire  to 
compensate  Carthage  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  campaign  of  vengeance  against  the  Romans 
(236).  In  eight  years  by  force  of  arms  and  diplomacy  he  secured 
an  extensive  territory  in  Spain,  but  his  premature  death  in  battle 
(228)  prevented  him  from  completing  the  conquest.  Hamilcar 
stood  out  far  above  the  Carthaginians  of  his  age  in  military  and 
diplomatic  skill  and  in  strength  of  patriotism;  in  these  qualities 
he  was  surpassed  only  by  his-  son  Hannibal,  whom  he  had 
Imbued  with  his  own  deep  hatred  of  Rome  and  trained  to  be 
his  successor  in  the  conflict. 

This  Hamilcar  has  been  confused  with  another  general  who 
niccccdcd  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  and  after  successes  at  Therma  and  Drepanum  was  defeated  at 
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Ecnomus  (256  b.  c).  Subsequently,  apart  from  unskilCui  opemtioiM 
against  Rcgulus,  nothing  is  oertainly  known  of  him.  For  others 
ofthe  name  sec  Carthacb.  Sicily,  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 
So  far  as  the  name  itself  is  concerned,  Mikar  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
MelkariM,  the  Tyrian  god. 

See  Polybius  L-iii.;  Corneltus  Nepos,  Vita  Hamilcaris;  Appian, 
Res  Hispantca$,  cha.  4,  S,  Diodorus,  Exctrpta,  xxiv.,  xxv.;  O. 
Meltzcr.  Ce^cktchU  dcr  Karthager  (Berlin,  1877).  ii.  also  Punic 
Wars.  (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

HAMILTON,  the  name  of  a  famous  Scottish  family.  Chief 
amon^  the  legends  still  dinging  to  this  important  family  is  that 
which  gives  a  descent  from  the  house  of  Beaumont,  a  branch 
of  which  is  stated  to  have  held  the  manor  of  Hamilton  in 
Leicestershire;  and  it  is  argued  that  the  three  cinquefoils  of 
the  Hamilton  shield  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  single  cinque- 
foU  of  the  Beaumont&  In  face  of  this  it  has  been  recently  shown 
that  the  single  cinquefoU  was  also  borne  by  the  Umfravilles  of 
Northumberland,  who  appear  to  have  owned  a  place  called 
Hamilton  in  that  county.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Simon 
dc  Montfort,  the  great  earl  of  Leicester,  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  Beauihonts,  obtained  about  1245  the  wardship 
of  Gilbert  de  UmfraviUe,  second  earl  of  Angus,  and  it  is  con* 
ccivable  that  this  name  Gilbert  may  somehow  be  responsible 
for  the  legend  of  the  Beaumont  descent,  seeing  that  the  first 
authentic  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  is  one  Walter  FitzGilbert. 
He  first  appears  in  1 294-1295  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  charter 
by  James>  the  high  steward  of  Scotland,  to  the  monks  of  Paisley; 
and  in  1296  his  name  appears  in  the  Homage  Roll  as  Walter 
FitzGilbert  of  "  Haracldone."  Who  this  Gilbert  of  "  Hamel- 
done  "  may  have  been  is  uncertain, "  but  the  fact  must  be  faced," 
Mr  John  Anderson  points  out  (Scots  Peerage,  iv.  340)  **  that  in 
a  charter  of  the  12th  of  December  1272  by  Thomas  of  Cragyn 
or  Craigie  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  of  his  church  of  Craigie  in 
Kyle,  there  appears  as  witness  a  certain  '  Gilbert  de  Hameldun 
dericus*  whose  name  occurs  along  with  the  local  clergy  of 
Inverkip,  Blackball,  Paisley  and  Dunoon.  He  was  therefore 
probably  also  a  cleric  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
significant  that  '  Walter  FitzGilbert '  appears  first  in  that 
district  in  1294  and  in  1296  is  described  as  son  of  Gilbert  de 
Hameldone.  .  .  ."  Walter  FitzGilbert  took  some  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  time.  At  first  be  joined  the  English  party  but  after 
Bannockbum  went  over  to  Bruce,  was  knighted  and  subse> 
quenlly  received  the  barony  of  Cadzow.  His  younger  son  John 
was  father  of  Alexander  Hamilton  who  acquired  the  lands  of 
Innerwick  by  marriage,  and  from  him  descended  a  certain 
Thomas  Hamilton,  who  acquired  the  lands  of  Priestfield  early 
in  the  i6tb  century.  Another  Thomas,  grandson  of  this  last, 
who  had  with  others  of  his  house  followed  Queen  Mary  and 
with  them  had  been  restored  to  royal  favour,  became  a  lord  of 
session  as  Lord  Priestfield.  Two  of  his  younger  sons  enjoyed 
also  this  legal  distinction,  while  the  eldest,  Thomas,  was  made 
an  ordinary  lord  of  session  as  early  as  1592  and  was  eventually 
created  earl  of  Haddington  {q.v.).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  5th  earl  of  Haddington  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Margaret 
Leslie  brought  for  a  time  the  earidom  of  Rothes  to  the  Hamiltons 
to  be  added  to  their  already  numerous  titles. 

Sir  "David  FitzWalter  FitzGilbert,"  who  carried  on  ihe 
main  line  of  the  Hamiltons,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  (1346)  and  treated  as  of  great  importance,  being 
ransomed,  it  is  stated,  for  a  large  sum  of  money;  in  1371  and 
1373  he  was  one  of  the  barons  in  the  parliament.  Of  the  four 
sons  attributed  to  him  David  succeeded  in  the  representation 
of  the  family,  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Fingaltoun  was  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston,  and  Walter  is  stated  to  have  been 
progenitor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Cambuskeith  and  Sanquhar  in 
Ayrshire. 

David  Hamilton,  the  first  apparently  to  describe  himself  as 
lord  of  Cadzow,  died  before  1392,  leaving  four  or  five  sons,  from 
whom  descended  the  Hamiltons  of  Bathgate  and  of  Bardowie, 
and  perhaps  also  of  Udstown,  to  which  last  belong  the  lords 
Be!  haven. 

Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  the  eldest  son,  was  twice  a 
prisoner  in  England,  but  beyond  this  little  is  known  of  him; 


even  Uw  date  of  his  death  is  nneertain.    His  two  yoaager  10111 
ace  stated  to  have  been  founders  ol  the  bouses  of  Dalserf  and 
Raplocb.    Hk  eldest  son,  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  like  his 
father  and  great-grandfather,  visited  England  as  a  prisooer, 
being  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  king's  ransom.    Fnun  him  the 
Hamiltons  of  SilvertonhiU  and  the  lords  Hamilton  of  DalzeU 
claim  descent,  among  the  more  distinguished  membenofibe 
former  branch  being  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B.   James 
Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Sir  James  HamUtoa 
of  Cadzow,  who  was  created  in  1445  an  hereditary  lord  of  parlii- 
ment,  and  was  thereafter  known  as  Lord  Hamilton.    He  bad 
allied  himself  some  years  before  with  the  great  house  of  Douglas 
by  marriage  with  Euphemia,  widow  <A  the  sth  earl  of  DougUs, 
and  was  at  first  one  of  its  most  powerful  supporters  in  the 
struggle  with  James  II.    Later,  however,  he  obtained  the  royal 
favour  and  married  about  1474  Mary,  sister  of  James  III.  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Boyd,  earl  of  Arran.    Of  this  marriage  was 
bom  James,  second  Lord  Hamilton,  who  as  -a  near  relative  iwk 
an  active  part  in  the  arrangements  at  the  marriage  of  James  IV. 
with  Margaret  Tudor;  being  rewarded  on  the  same  day  (the 
Stlrof  Augiist  1503)  with  the  earldom  of  Arran.    A  chanpioo 
in  the  lists  he  was  scarcely  so  succcssfol  as  a  leader  of  men,  his 
struggle  with  the  Douglases  being  destitute  of  any  great  mailial 
achievement.     Of  his  many  illegitimate  children  Sx  James 
Hamilton  of  Finnart,  beheaded  in  1540,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Hamiltons  of  GUkeisdeugh;  and  John,  archbishop  of  St  Andrevs, 
banged  by  his  Protestant  enemies,  was  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltoos 
of  BUir,-and  is  said  also  to  have  been  ancestor  of  HamOton  of 
London,  baronet.    James,  second  earl  of  Arran,  son  of  the  first 
eari  by  his  second  wife  Janet  Beaton,  was  chosen  governor  to 
the  little  Queen  Mary,  being  nearest  of  kin  to  the  throne  through 
his  grandmother,  though  the  question  of  the  validity  of  his 
mother's  marriage  was  by  no  means  settled.     He  held  the 
governorship  till  1554,  having  In  1549  been  granted  the  ducby 
of  Ch&tellerault  in  France.    Jn  his  policy  he  was  vadflattug 
and  eventually  he  retired  to  France,  being  absent  during  the 
three  momentous  years  prior  to  the  depo«tion  of  Mary.   On  hit 
return  he  headed  the  queen's  party,  his  property  suffering  is 
consequence.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  in  1 579  by  his  eldest 
son  James,  whose  qualities  were  such  that  be  was  even  proposed 
as  a  husband  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  unfortunately  he  soon  af  tar 
became  insane,  his  brother  John,  afterwards  first  asarqucsi  d 
Hamilton,  administering  the  estates.   From  the  third  son,  Clasd. 
descends  the  duke  of  Abercom,  heir  male  of  the  bouse  of 
Hamilton. 

The  first  marquess  of  Hamilton  had  a  natuial  son.  Sir  John 
Hamilton  of  Lettrick,  who  was  legitimated  in  1600  «nd  was 
ancestor  of  the  lords  Bargany.  His  two  legitimate  sons  were 
James,  3rd  marquess  and  first  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  WUfiani, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  as  2nd  duke  and  was  in  tors 
succeeded  under  the  special  remainder  contained  in  the  patent  of 
dukedom,  by  his  niece  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  vsi 
married  in  1656  to  William  Douglas,  eari  of  Selkirk.  The  history 
of  the  descendants  of  thii  marriage  belongs  to  the  great  house 
of  Douglas,  the  7th  duke  of  Hamilton  becoming  the  male  repre- 
sentative and  chief  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  earis  of  Angus. 

The  above  mentioned  Claud  Hamilton,  who  with  his  brother, 
the  first  marquess,  had  taken  so  large  a  part  in  the  cause  ci 
Queen  Mary,  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament  as  Lord  PaSsley 
in  1587.  He  had  five  sons,  of  whom  three  settled  in  Ireland. 
Sir  Claud  being  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Bdtrim  and  Sit 
Frederick,  distinguished  in  early  life  in  the  Swedish  wars,  beii^ 
ancestor  of  the  viscounts  Bojme. 

James,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Paisley,  found  favonr  with 
James  VI.  and  was  created  in  1603  Lord  of  Abercom,  and  three 
years  later  was  advanced  in  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Abertcro 
and  lord  of  Paisley,  Hamilton,  MountcasteQ  and  Kilpatrkk.  His 
eldest  son  James,  2nd  earl  of  Abercom,  eventually  hdr  male  d 
the  house  of  Hamilton  and  successor  to  the  dukedom  of  Cbitel- 
lerault,  was  created  in  his  father's  lifetime  lord  of  Strabane  la 
Ireland,  but  he  resigned  this  title  In  1633  in  favour  of-  his  broihef 
Claud,  whose  grandson,  Clatid,  5th  Lord  Strabaae,  succeeded 
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eventually  as  4tli  earl  of  Abercojrn.  This  earl>  taking  the  iide 
of  James  II.»  was  with  him  in  Ireland,  his  estate  and  title  being 
afterwards  (orfeited,  while  his  kinsman  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
afterwards  first  Lord  Boyne,  raised  several  regiments  for  William 
III.,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  ol  that 
monarch.  His  brother  Charles,  5th  earl  of  Abercom,  who 
obtained  a  reversal  of  the  attaiader,  died  without  issue  surviving 
in  1701  when  the  titles  passed  to  his  kinsman  James  Hamilton, 
grandson  of  Sir  George  Hamilton  of  Donalong  in  Irehuid  and 
grcsst-grandson  of  the  first  eari.  This  branch,  most  faithful 
to  the  house  of  Stuart,  counted  among  its  many  members 
distinguished  in  military  annals  Count  Anthony  Hamilton,, 
authCH'  tA  the  iif  moires  du^  eomtt  de  Gramont  and  brother  of "  la 
belle  Hamilton."  James,  6th  earl  of  Abercom  (whose  brother 
William  was  ancestor  of  Hamilton  of  the  Mount,  baronet),  was  a 
partisan  of  Wiilianf  III.,  and  obtained  in  X70X  the  additional 
Irish  titles  of  lord  of  Mountcastle  and  viscount  of  Strabane. 

The  8th  earl  of  Abercorn,  who  was  summoned  to  the  Irish 
house  of  peers  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  Lord  Mountcastle,  was 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  1786  as  Viscount  Hamilton 
of  Hamilton  in  Leicestershire,  and  renewed  the  family's  connexion 
with  Scotland  by  repurchasing  the  barony  of  Duddingston 
and  later  the  lordship  of  Paisley.  His  nephew  and  sncccssor 
was  created  marquess  of  Abercom  in  1790,  and  was  father  of 
James,  ist  duke  oi  Abercom* 

See  the  article  Hamilton  and  other  articles  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  family  (e.f.  Haddington  and  Bcttiaven)  in  Sir  J.  B. 
Paul's  edition  of  Sir  SL  Uoughis's  Peerag*  of-  ScoUandi  and  also 
G.  Marshall,  Cuidt  to  Heraldry  and  Centolcgy, 

HAMILTON,  MARQUESSES  AND  DUKES  OP.  The  holden 
of  these  titles  descended  from  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadsow, 
who  was  made  an  hereditary  lord  of  parliament  in  1445,  his  lands 
and  baronies  at  the  same  time  being  erected  into  the  '*  lordship  " 
of  Hamilton.  His  first  wife  Euphcmia,  widow  of  the  5th  cari 
of  Douglas,  died  in  1468,  and  prc4>ably  early  in  1474  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  King  James  II.  and  widow  of  Thomas  Boyd, 
earl  of  Arran;  the  consequent  nearness  of  the  Hamiltons  to 
the  Scottish  crown  gave  them  very  great  weight  in  Scottish 
affairs.  The  first  Lord  Hamilton  has  been  frequently  confused 
with  his  father,  James  Hamilton  of  Cadaow,  who  was  one  of  the 
hostages  in  Enghind  for  the  payment  of  James  I.'s  ransom, 
and  is  sometimes  represented  as  surviving  until  1452  or  even 
14  79,  whereas  he  certainly  died,  according  to  evidence  brought 
forward  by  J.  Anderson  in  The  Scots  PeerasCj  before  May  1441. 
James,  and  Lord  Hamilton,  son  of  the  xst  lord  and  Princess 
Mary,  was  created  earl  of  Arran  in  1503;  and  his  son  James, 
who  was  regent  of  Scotland  from  1542  to  1554,  received  in 
February  1549  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Ch&tellerault  in 
Poitou. 

JOBK,  ist  marquess  of  Hamilton  (c.  1542^1604),  third  son 
of  James  Hamilton,  and  earl  of  Arran  (^.v,)  and  duke  of  Chttel- 
lerault,  was  given  the  abbey  of  ArbrOath  in  1551.  In  politics 
he  was  largely  under  the  influence  of  his  energetic  and  un- 
scrupulous younger  brother  Claud,  afterwards  Baron  Paisley 
(e.  X  543-162 3) ,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Abercom .  The  brothers 
were  the  real  heads  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  their  elder  brother 
Arran  being  insane.  At  first  hostile  to  Mary,  they  later  became 
her  devoted  partisans.  Their  uncle,  John  Hamilton,  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  natural  son  of  the  ist  earl  of  Arran,  was  mtored 
to  his  con^torial  jurisdiction  by  Mary  in  1 566,  and  in  May  of 
the  next  year  he  divorced  Both  well  from  his  wife.  Lord  Claud 
met  Mary  on  her  escape  from  Lochlevcn  and  escorted  her  to 
Hamilton  palace.  John  appears  to  have  been  in  France  in 
1 568  when  the  battle  of  Langside  was  fought,  and  it  was  probably 
Claud  who  commanded  Mary's  vanguard  In  the  battle.  With 
others  of  the  queen's  party  they  were  forfeited  by  the  parliament 
and  sought  their  revenge  on  the  regent  Murray.  Although 
the  Hamiltons  disavowed  all  connexion  with  Murray's  murderer, 
James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  he  had  been  provided  with 
horse  and  weapons  by  the  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  it  was  at  Hamil- 
ton that  he  sought  refuge  after  the  deed.  Archbishop  Hamilton 
was  hanged  at  Stirling  in  1571  for  alleged  complicity  in  the 


murder  of  Damley,  and  is  said  to  have  admitted  that  he  was  a 
party  to  the  murder  of  Murray.  At  the  pacification  of  Perth 
in  1573  the  Hamiltons  abandoned  Mary's  cause,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Douglases  was  sealed  by  Lord  John's  marriage 
with  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  7th  Lord  Glamis,  a  cousin  of 
the  regent  Morton.  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  however, 
persistently  sought  his  life  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Murray 
until,  on  his  refusal  to  keep  the  peace,  he  was  imprisoned.  On 
the  uncertain  evidence  extracted  from  the  assassin  by  torture, 
the  Hamiltons  had  been  credited  with  a  share  in  the  murder  of 
the  regent  Lennox  in  x  571.  In  1579  proceedings  against  them 
for  these  two  crimes  were  resumed,  and  when  they  escaped  to 
England  their  lands  and  titles  were  seized  by  their  political 
enemies,  James  Stewart  becoming  earl  of  Arran.  John  Hamilton 
presently  dissociated  himself  from  the  poh'cy  of  his  brother 
Claud,  who  continued  to  plot  for  Spanish  intervention  on  behalf 
of  Mary;  and  Catholic  plotters  are  even  said  to  have  suggested 
his  murder  to  procure  the  succession  of  his  brother.  Hamilton 
had  at  one  time  been  credited  with  the  hope  of  marrying 
Mary;  his  desires  now  centred  on  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his 
estates.  With  other  Scottish  exiles  he  crossed  the  border  in 
1585  and  inarched  on  Stirling;  he  was  admitted  on  the  4th  of 
November  and  formally  reconciled  with  James  VI.,  with  whom 
he  was  thenceforward  on  the  friendliest  terms.  Claud  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1 586,  and  the  abbey  of  Paisley  was  erected  into  a 
temporal  barony  in  his  favour  in  1587.  Much  of  his  later  yean 
was  spent  in  strict  retirement,  his  son  being  authorised  to  act 
for  him  in  1598.  John  was  created  marquess  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Evan  in  X599,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1604. 

His  eldest  surviving  son  James,  2nd  marquess  of  Hamilton 
(e.  xs89-x6a5),  was  created  baron  of  Innerdale  and  earl  of 
Cambridge  in  the  peerage  of  England  in  16 19,  and  these  honours 
descended  to  his  son  James,  who  in  X643  ^'as  created  duke  of 
Hamilton  iq.v.).  William,  and  duke  of  Hamilton  (161^x651). 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  his  brother's  execution  in  1O49. 
He  was  created  earl  of  Lanark  in  X639,  and  in  the  next  year 
became  secretary  of  state  in  Scotland.  Arrested  at  Oxford  by 
the  king's  orders  in  1643  for  "  concurrence  "  with  Hamilton, 
he  effected  his  escape  and  was  temporarily  reconciled  with  the 
Presbyterian  party.  He  was  sent  by  the  Scottish  committee 
of  estates  to  treat  with  Charles  L  at  Newcastle  in  1646,  when 
he  sought  in  vain  to  persuade  the  king  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianisra  in  England.  On  the  26th  of 
September  1647  he  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Scots  the  treaty  with 
Charles  known  as  the  **  Engagement  "  at  Carisbi!ookc  Castle, 
and  helped  to  organise  the  second  Civil  War.  In  1648  he  fled 
to  Holland,  his  succession  in  the  next  year  to  his  brother's 
dukedom  making  him  an  important  personage  among  the 
Royalist  exiles.  He  returned  to  Scotland  with  Prince  Charles 
in  x6so,  but,  finding  a  reconciliation  with  Argyll  impossible, 
he  refused  to  prejudice  Charles's  cause  by  pushing  his  claims, 
and  lived  in  retirement  chiefly  until  the  Scottish  invasion  of 
England,  when  he  acted  as  colonel  of  a  body  of  his  dependants. 
He  died  on  the  izth  of  September  t65x  from  the  effects  of 
wounds  received  at  Worcester.  He  left  no  male  heirs,  and  the 
title  devolved  on  the  xst  duke's  eldest  surviving  daughter  Anne, 
duchess  of  Hamilton  in  her  own  right. 

Anne  married  in  1656  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Selkirk  (1635- 
1694),  who  was  created  duke  of  Hamilton  in  1660  on  his  wife's 
petition,  receiving  also  several  of  the  other  Hamilton  peerages, 
but  for  his  life  only.  The  Hamilton  estates  had  been  declared 
forfeit  by  Cromwell,  and  he  himself  had  been  fined  £1000.  He 
supported  Lauderdale  in  the  early  stages  of  his  Scottish  policy, 
in  which  he  adopted  a  moderate  attitude  towards  the  Presby- 
terians, but  the  two  were  soon  alienated,  through  the  influence 
of  the  countess  of  Dysart,  according  to  Gilbert  Burnet,  who 
spent  much  time  at  Hamilton  Palace  in  arranging  the  Hamilton 
papers.  With  other  Scottish  noblemen  who  resisted  Lauderdale's 
measures  Hamilton  was  twice  summoned  to  London  to  present 
his  case  at  court,  but  without  obtaining  any  result.  He  was 
dismissed  from  the  privy  council  in  1676.  and  on  a  subsequent 
visit  to  London  Charles  refused  to  receive  him.  On  the  accession 
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of  James  II.  he  received  numerous  honours,'  but  he  was  one  of 

the  first  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 

He  presided  over  the  convention  of  Edinburgh,  summoned  at 

his  request,  which  oflfered  the  Scottish  crown  to  William  and 

Mary  in  March  1689.    His  death  took  place  at  Holyrood  on 

the  i8th  of  April  1694.    His  wife  survived  until  17 16. 

James  Douglas,  4th  duke  of  Hamilton  (i6$8~x7i2),  eldest 

son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Duchess  Anne,  succeeded  hb  mother, 

who  resigned  the  dukedom  to  him  in  1698,  and  at  the  accession 

of  Queen  Anne  he  was  regarded  as  leader  of  the  Scottish  national 

party.    He  was  an  opponent  of  the  union  with  England,  but 

his  lack  of  decision  rendered  his  political  conduct  ineffective. 

He  was  created  duke  of  Brandon  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain 

in  1711;  and  on  the  15th  of  November  in  the  following  year 

he  fought  the  celebrated  duel  with  Charles  Lord  Mohun,  narrated 

in  Thackeray's  Esmondt  in  which  both  the  prindpals  were  killed. 

His  son,  James  (i  703-1743),  became  5th  duke,  and  his  grandson 

James,  6th  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  (1724-1758),  married 

the  famous  beauty,  Elizabeth  Gunning,  afterwards  duchess  of 

Argyll.    James  George,  7th  duke  (1755-1769),  became  head  of 

the  house  of  Douglas  on  the  death  in  1761  of  Archibald,  duke 

of  Douglas,  whose  titles  but  not  his  estates  then  devolved  on 

the  duke  of  Hamilton  as  heir-male.   Archibald's  brother  Douglas 

(i 756-1 799)  was  the  8th  duke,  and  when  he  died  childless 

the  titles  passed  to  his  uncle  Archibald  (1740-X819).    His  son 

Alexander,  loth  duke  (1767-185 3),  who  as  marquess  of  Douglas 

was  a  great  collector  and  connoisseur  of  books  and  pictures  (his 

collections  realized  £397,562  in  1882),  was  ambassador  at  St 

Petersburg  in  1806-1807.    His  sister,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 

was  lady-in-waiting  and  a  faithful  friend  to  Queen  Caroline, 

wife  of  George  IV.;  she  did  not  write  the  Secret  History  of  the 

Court  of  England  .  .  .  (1832)  to  which  her  name  was  attached. 

William  Alexander,  nth  duke  of  Hamilton  (1811-1863),  married 

Princess  Marie  Am61ie,  daughter  of  Charles,  grand-duke  of  Baden, 

and,  on  her  mother's  side,  a  cousin  of  Napoleon  III.    The  title 

of  duke  of  Ch&tellerault,  granted  to  his  remote  ancestor  in  1548, 

and  claimed  at  different  times  by  various  branches  of  the 

Hamilton  family,  was  conferred  on  the  nth  duke's  son,  William 

Alexander,  12th  duke  of  Hamilton  (184 5-1895),  by  the  emperor 

of  the  French  in  1864.   His  sister,  Lady  Mary  Douglas-Hamilton, 

married  in  1869  Albert,  prince  of  Monaco,  but  their  maniage 

was  declared  invalid  in  1880.    She  subsequently  married  Count 

Tassilo  Festetics,  a  Hungarian  noble.    The  lath  duke  left  no 

male  issue  and  was  succeeded  in  1895  by  his  kinsman,  Alfred 

Douglas,  a  descendant  of  the  4tb  duke.    Claud  Hamilton,  ist 

Baron  Paisley,  brother  of  the  zst  marquess  of  Hamilton,  was» 

as  mentioned  above,  ancestor  of  the  Aberoom  branch  of  the 

Hamiltons.    His  son,  who  became  earl  of  Abercom  in  z6o6, 

received  among  a  number  of  other  titles  that  of  Lord  Hamilt<». 

This  title,  and  also  that  of  Viscount  Hamilton,  in  the  peerage 

of  Great  Britain,  conferred  on  the  8th  earl  of  Abercom  in  1786, 

are  borne  by  the  dukes  of  Abercorn,  whose  eldest  son  is  usually 

-styled  by  courtesy  marquess  of  Hamilton,  a  title  which  was 

added  to  the  other  family  honours  when  the  2nd  marquess  of 

Abercorn  was  raised  to  the  dukedom  in  1868. 

See  John  Anderson,  Tk*  House  of  HamUUm  (1825);  Hamilton 
Papers,  cd.  J.  Bain  (2  vols.,  Edinburgn.  i890>i892);  Gilbert  Burnet, 
Lives  of  James  and  William,  dukes  of  Hamuton  (1677) ;  The  Hamilton 
Papers  relative  to  t6j8-t6so,  ed.  S.  R.  Gardiner  for  the  Camden 
Society  (1880):  C.  £.  Cfokaynel,  CompleU  Peerage  (1887-1898): 
an  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson  in  Sir  J.  B.  PauPs- edition  of  U»c 
Scots  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  (1907}. 

HAHILTON.  ALEXANDER  (1757-1804),  American  statesman 
and  economist,  was  bom,  as  a  British  subject,  on  the  island  of 
Nevis  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  nth  of  January  1757.  He 
came  of  good  family  on  both  sides.  His  father,  James  Hamilton, 
a  Scottish  merchant  of  St  Christopher,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  Grange,  Lanarkshire,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  R.  Pollock.  His  mother,  Rachael  Fawcett 
(Faucet te),  of  French  Huguenot  descent,  married  when  very 
young  a  Danish  proprietor  of  St  Croix,  John  Michael  Levine, 
with  whom  she  lived  unhappily  and  whom  she  soon  left,  sub- 
sequently living  with  James  Hamilton;  her  husband  procured 


a  divorce  in  1759,  but  the  cotirt  forbade  her'remarriage.*  &idk 
unions  as  hers  with  James  Hamilton  were  long  not  unconusoo 
in  the  West  Indies.    By  her  James  Hamilton  bad  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  James.     Business  misfortunes  having  caused 
his  father's  bankraptcy,  and  his  mother  dying  in  i7<^  young 
Hamilton  was  thrown  upon  the  care  of  maternal  relathes  tt 
St  Croix,  where,  in  his  twelfth  year,  be  entered  the  oooBtiBg' 
house  of  Nicholas  Cruger.   Shortly  afterward  Mr  Cruger,  gdi^ 
abroad,  left  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  business.    The  eitra* 
ordinary  specimens  we  possess  of  his  mercantile  ootiesposdenct 
and  friendly  letters,  written  at  this  lime,  attest  an  astomshing 
.poise  and  maturity  of  mind,  and  aelf*consdous  ambition.   His 
opportunities  for  regular  schooling  must  have  been  very  scant; 
but  he  had  cultivated  friends  who  discerned  his  talents  and  en- 
couraged their  development,  and  he  early  formed  the  habits  d 
wide  reading  and  industrious  study  that  were  to  persist  throng 
his  life.    An  accomplishment  later  of  great  service  to  Hamillon, 
common  enough  in  the  Antilles,  but  very  rare  in  the  English 
continental  colonies,  was  a  familiar  command  of  French.   Is 
1772  some  friends,  impressed  by  a  description  by  him  of  the 
terrible  West  Indian  hurricane  in  that  year,  made  it  possiMe 
for  him  to  go  to  New  York  to  complete  his  education.  Arriviog 
in  the  autumn  of  1772,  he  prepared  for  collie  at  ElizabethtovB, 
N.J.,  and  in  1774  entered  King's  College  (now  Columbia  Uni- 
versity) in  New  York  City.    His  studies,  however,  were  intcr> 
rupted  by  the  War  of  American  Independence. 

A  visit  to  Boston  seems  to  have  thoroughly  confirmed  ibe 
conclusion,  to  which  reason  had  already  led  him,  that  he  should 
cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  colonists.  Into  their  cause  be  threw 
himself  with  ardour.  In  1774-1775  he  wrote  two  influential 
anonymous  pamphlets,  which  were  attributed  to  John  Jaj; 
they  show  remarkable  maturity  and  controversial  ability,  tad 
rank  high  among  the  political  arguments  of  the  time.'  He 
organised  an  artillery  company,  was  awarded  its  captaiocy 
on  examination,  won  the  interest  of  Natlianad  Greene  and 
Washington  by  the  proficiency  and  bravery  he  displayed  in  the 
campaign  of  1776  around  New  York  City,  joined  Washington's 
staflF  in  March  1777  with  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-colonel,  and 
during  four  years  served  as  his  private  secretary  and  confidential 
aide.  The  important  duties  with  which  he  was  entrusted  attest 
Washington's  entire  confidence  in  his  abflitics  and  character; 
then  and  afterwards,  indeed,  reciprocal  confidence  and  nsftA 
took  the  place,  in  their  relations,  of  personal  attachmest.' 
But  HamQton  was  ambitious  for  military  fl^cwy — it  was  as 
ambition  he  never  lost;  be  became  impatient  of  detention  ia 
what  he  regarded  as  a  position  of  tinpleasadt  dependence,  and 
(Feb.  1781)  he  seized  a  slight  reprimand  administered  by  Wa^ 
ingtott  as  an  excuse  for  abandoning  his  staff  position.^  Later 
he  secured  a  field  command,  through  Wiohingtcn,  and  voa 
laurels  at  Yorktown,  where  he  led  the  American  column  in  tht 

>  These  facts  were  first  definitely  determined  by  Mrs  Ccrtnidc 
Athcrton  from  the  Danish  Archives  in  Denmark  and  the  West 
IndicB;  ace  article  in  North  American  RemetOt  Aug.  1907,  vol.  17^ 
p.  229;  and  preface  to  her  i4  Pew  of  Hamilton* s  iMters  (New  Yoii. 

1903). 

'These  were  written  in  answer  to  the  widely  read  pamphkft 
published  over  the  nam  de  plume  of  **  A  Westchester  FarTncr." 
and  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  Samuel  Seabuiy  (f-v-X 
Hamilton's  pamphlets  were  entitled  ".A. Full  Vindication  of  tla 
Measures  of  the  Congress  from  the  Calumnies  of  their  Enenucs." 
and  "The  Fanner  Refuted."  Concerning  them  George  Tkkant 
Curtis  {Constitutional  History  of  the  Ursited  States,  i.  rg^  has  said. 
"  There  are  displayed  in  these  papers  a  power  .of  rcaaoatng  a^d 
sarcasm,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  government  and  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  a  grasp-of  the  ments  of  the  whole  contro* 
verey,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  any  man  at  any  a|c.  Ta 
say  that  they  evince  precocity  of  intellect  gives  no  idea  oTthctf  n»*a 
characteristics.  They  show  gnat  maturity—a  more  renttrlaiA 
maturity  than  hasever  been  exhibited  by  any  oi  her  person,at  80»Hf 
an  age,  in  the  same  department  of  thoughL** 

'Ceofge  Bancroft  was  the  first  to  point  oat  that  there  is  »al 
ei^dcnce  that  Hamilton  ever  really  appreciated  Washington's  ensi 
qualities;  button  the  acore  of  personal  and  Federalist  indcbteoixw 
he  left  explicit  recognition. 

<For  Hamilton's  letter  to  General  Schuyler  on  thtsepSaode^ 
one  of  the  most  important  letters,  in  some  ways,  that  he  ever  wn<* 
the  Works,  ix.  333  (8  :  55). 


fau] UHult  on  ihr  Brilbh wott).  In  ijBohf  miniedEIiiabclb, 

diii{hter  of  Genual  Philip  Schuykr,  ind  Ihiu  becuK  aUied 
vilb  one  of  the  most  diuinguished  fimilis  in  New  York. 

UeaDwhilc,  be  had  begun  the  polilicil  eSorti  upon  wbicb 
hli  fame  principally  cesU.  In  letlen  of  i77^i;Ia'  be  correitly 
diagKBB  the  111*  of  tbe  Coaftdention,  and  luggnu  wilh 
■diBlnble  prcKience  tbe  oeceitity  «l  noinliutioii  in  iu 
pveinmcntal  powen;  he  wu,  indeed,  one  of  the  Gnl,  if  not 
to  (mceive,  U  teui  to  suggesi  ideqiuie  checks  op  the  *ii:irchic 
lendCDda  at  the  lime.  After  i  yur'i  wtvin  in  CongcBa  io 
ijSi-ilSa.iniihichbeeiperienced  ihefuiility  of  endeavoming 
10  main  Ihiougb  that  decrepit  body  tbe  ends  be  fought,  he 
Killed  down  to  legal  practice  in  New  York.'  The  all  for  the 
Anupolb  Convcntioa  (17S6)  wu  Hamilion'i  oppcnnniiy. 
A  delegate  inm  New  York,  be  lupponed  Madison  in  indocing 
tbe  Convention  to  exceed  its  delegated  powers  and  Kumrnon 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1 7S7  at  PhiladclpMa  (himseU  drafting 
tbe  call};  he  ucurtd  a  place  on  the  New  York  delegation;  and, 
when  his  anti- Federal  coUeagueswilbdrew  from  the  Convenlioo, 
be  ligned  the  Consiiiuiion  lor  Ms  itate.  So  long  as  bis  cDllagucs 
wero  preaent  bis  own  vote  was  useless,  and  he  absented  bimsell 
1h  sooe  line  (torn  the  debates  alter  nulling  one  mnariiable 
speech  Uunc  iSth,  1787).  In  this  he  held  up  the  British  govem- 
mtnt  as  the  best  model  in  tbe  world.'  Though  fully  consdoua 
that  monaichy  in  Anuria  uai  impoBible,  he  wished  10  obtain 
the  next  best  solution  in  an  aristocratic,  strongly  ccnlnliied, 
coercive,  but  representative  union,  with  devices  to  give  weight 
to  tbe  influence  ol  dass  and  property.'  His  plan  had  no  chance 
of  success;  but  though  unable  10  obtain  what  be  wished,  he 
died  hit  great  Uienti  tosecurctheadoptiiHiof  the  Constitution. 
To  this  struggle  was  due  the  gRBlest  of  his  wiilintp,  and  the 
freaiesL  Individual  coniribuiion  to  tbe  adoption  of  the  new 
(ovemment,  TjieFedefaful. which rcmainsaclassiccainnKntary 
on  American  constitutional  law  and  the  ptindpln  of  Government, 
and  of  wbicfa  Cuisot  said  that "  to  the  apptkntioq  of  elementary 
principlei  of  ^veiDmenC  lo  practical  admioiitialioa  "  it  was 
tbe  greatot  work  known  to  him.  Its  inception,  and  mudi  more 
than  half  its  contcau  wetc  Hamilton's  (the  rest  Madison's  and 
Jay's).'    Sheet  will  atid  leisoning  could  hardly  be  more  bril- 

*  Bspeclally  the  letter  of  September  17S0 10  James  Duine,  Worlu, 
I  III  (I :  loj);  alB  the  "  Conllnenulin  "  papers  ol  itSi, 

'  >  His  moat^anuus  case  at  this  lime  (Ihfpri  v,  WaJjii^sn)  wai 
oe  that  wdl  illustrated  his  aufal  eeungc.  Under  ■  "  Tienaia 
Law "  df  N«w  York.  Eliiabeth  Rutgers,  a  widow.  Unifhi  luit 
against  one  Joibua  Waddiogtoo.  a  Leftist,  wbaduriaE  the  war  oE 
American  Independence,  while  New  York  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  had  made  use  01  same  of  her  property.   In  face  of  popular 

LoyalJata.  lepitsented  Waddingti 

*'>)LiMrOIIvfrpa<olsoul(:4feiii 

idea  ol  the  Britiih  conirlKiIion .. .... 

BrlIuheBnstilulian.in  l7t7.and(tillletaof  that  of  ibcioIhceinLiry. 
"  Unal  he  bad  in  mind  was  the  British  coastllulian  ai  Ci^  111. 
had  tried  to  make  it."  Hamilton's  ideal  was  an  elective  mooaichy. 
and  Us  guiding  priacipte  a  proper  balance  of  authority. 

•  BrieHy.  be  proposed  a  governor  and  iwochsmbcri— an  AsiciBbly 
eiectol  by  the  people  foe  three  years,  and  a  Senate— the  aovemor 
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Uantly  and  eflectivdy  eihibiicd  than  they  were  by  Hamitli 
'"''■■'"■'  '     ""     '  te  he  woo,  again 

Constitution. 


the  greateal  odds,  (or  the  ratification 

was  tlie  jndgment  of  Chancellor  Jao] 

which  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  "  all  the  docurnentaiy  proof 

tnd  the  current  observation  of  the  time  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 

that  he  surpassed  all  bis  contemporaries  in  bis  eiertions  lo  cieale. 

recommend,  adopt  and  defend  Ibe  Consiiiuiion  of  the  United 

Wben  tbe  new  guvertuncnt  was  Insugurated,  Hamilton  became 
secrtlaty  of  the  ueasury  in  Washington's  cabinel.*  Congress 
inunedialely  referred  lo  bim  a  press  of  queries  and  problems, 
and  there  cime  from  bit  pen  a  succession  of  papers  that  have 
■  '    ■'  *  imprint  aa  the  adni  -        ■ 


of  the  national  goi 
holding  an  ideal  o( 
[lular  principles;  a  report 
nuragement  (r.f.  by  hot 
lassed  by  larilf  duties) — a 
ce  as  a  storehouse  of  ai 
licy;'  I  report  (avDUricg 

:ss  may  do  anything  that 
lies — doctrtnci  that,  ibn 
detailed  work  by  wt 


^.S6!.H.mil<on; 


appointed  by  the  federal  government;  the  firOw  ..  .  '  i.i...  ,  i 
conlral  all  militia.  See  tl^rti,  i.  m7  (i:3J'1: 'i^  J  "  l.i  '  r, 
apondence.  which  u  .yrarLiy.  fiasim  in  later  ivara.  nui^bly  L  4it 
431,319  (8:«o6,S9«.si-).  and  rcfeiencM  below. 

>  Nearly  ^1  tbe  papers  in  Tin  Faliialiu  fint  appeared  (bel«<i 
October  17I7  and  April  i;aa)  in  New  YDrkjoutDiKDverilie  sluu 
ture  "  Pubifqa."  Jay  wtoic  only  five.'  The  luthorihip  ol  i«i:li. 

rt/  >k*<«  4*  iinrttH*,*,     in^l  hij  K..rt  ■!,.  Klbjccl  of  much  conlrov{;fSy 
"-'--1.      Coneerning    7*r 


of  them 


Chancdlor  j 


1   (C^WMle 


ntlhdi 


lational  honour 


on  public  ctedil, 
ibsn  the  prevaleot 
s,  advocating  ibeit 


0  Ihe  doctrine  of  "implied 
in  tbe  application  that  Con- 
made,  through  Ihe  medium 
ine  -general  welfare"  of  the  United 
ibrougb  judicial  interpnlatlon.  bave 
iiiiuiion;  and,  Anally,  a  vast  mass  of 
order  and  eflkiency  were  glvta  to  Ihe 
7g3  be  put  to  confusion  his  opponnils 
It  a  congressionsl  Investigation  of  bis 

ind  remarkable.  Tb^  did  not,  as  ii  often  but  loosely 
ale  economic  prosperity;  hut  they  did  prop  it.  In 
iportaiu  field,  with  order,  hope  and  confidence.     Hit 

_ _.-  purpose  was  always  the  slrengtbenlng  of  Ihe  uollHlt 

but  before  particuUriiing  hii  poliltcal  theoilt*,  and  (be  polllkal 
impott  ol  bit  financial  measutci,  Ibe  remalBing  evenli  of  hi* 
life  may  be  traced. 

His  activity  in  the  cabinet  was  by  do  meaoa  cnnGiied  to 
IS  finances.  He  regarded  himself,  sp^renily,  as  premier,  aiad 
melimes  overstepped  Ihe  limits  of  his  ofiice  in  iaterleriDg 
[Ih  other  departments,  Tbe  helerogeneoos  character  of  Ihe 
duties  pisced  upon  his  depulment  by  Congress  seemed  in  fact 

lominanl  wilh  Washington  (so  far  as  any  man 
lominsnt  influence).  Thus  it  happens  tbal  In 
hatever  credit  prc^eriy  belongs  lo  the  Federalists 
:  also  Ihe  article  Fdiibaust  Fmty)  for  tbe 
St  principle  of  neutrality  which  became  the 
y  of  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  s) 
■      ■■  -       "  must  be  made  lo     ' 


foreign  afiairs,  1 

adoption  of  tl 
traditional  poli 
largely  due  to 


rhidibi 


arid  JeSerson,  in  Ihls  question  of  neutrality,  being  almost 
factitious.'     On  domestic  policy  Iheir  diflercnces  weri 


y  that 


with  which  its  Irulhis 


i>  offered  fint  10  Robert  Morris,  who  dei^aed 

(i7«i)  by  itself  eolltles  him 
,:^\I^  r*  w...  <!..  A.^  gr^t 
«Jl>eis 
ssid  to  have  already  wnilen  a  commeauiy  wnicn  i>  use.  In  his 
criliciim  on  Adam  Smith,  and  bii  arj^menii  for  a  system  of 
■wdeiaK  ptotsclive  duties  astociated  with  Ihe  deliberate  policy  of 
pnmoiiiif  national  intetnu,  bis  worfc  wu  the  inqiiralion  of  Fned- 

In  a  later  day,  and  again,  ititl  later,  of  the  policy  of  Tarifl  Relorm 
and  CokaualFRfcrence  in  Enibnd.  as  advocated  by  Mr  Chamber- 
lain and  his  suppoeten.  See  tbe  deuiled  aciouni  given  ia  th* 
article  PaoncTioH. 

•  That  Is,  while  Jeflenon  bated  Briusb  anUoeiacy  and  aym- 
pathlicd  with  FRnc>  democracy,  Hamilton  bated  Fieoch  demo- 
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and  in  their  conflicts  over  Hamilton's  financial  measures  they 
orgiudzedy  on  the  basis  of  varying  tenets  and  ideals  which 
have  never  ceased  to  conflict  in  American  politics,  the  two 
great  parties  of  Federalists  and  Democrats  (or  Democratic* 
Republicans).  On  the  51st  of  January  1795  Hamilton  resigned 
his  position  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York»  leaving  it  for  public  service  only 
in  X798--1800,  when  he  was  the  active  head,  under  Washington 
(who  insisted  that  Hamilton  should  be  second  only  to  himself), 
of  the  army  organized  for  war  against  France.  But  though  in 
private  life  he  remained  the  continual  and  chief  adviser  of 
Washington — notably  in  the  serious  crisis  of  the  Jay  Treaty, 
of  which  Hamilton  approved.  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
(1796)  was  written  for  him  by  Hamilton. 

After  Washington's  death  the  Federalist  leadership  was 
divided  (and  disputed)  between  John  Adams,  who  had  the 
prestige  of  a  varied  and  great  career,  and  greater  strength  than 
any  other  Federalist  with  the  people,  and  Hamilton,  who  con> 
troUed  practically  all  the  leaders  of  lesser  rank,  including  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country, 
so  that  it  has  been  very  justly  said  ^at "  the  roll  of  his  followers 
is  enough  of  itself  to  establish  his  position  in  American  history  " 
(Lodge).  But  Hamilton  was  not  essentially  a  popular  leader. 
When  hb  passions  were  not  involved,  or  when  they  were  repressed 
by  a  crisis,  he  was  far-sighted,  and  his  judgment  of  men  was 
excellent.^  But  as  Hamilton  himself  once  said,  his  heart  was 
ever  the  master  of  his  judgment.  He  was,  indeed,  not  above 
intrigue,'  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  it.  He  was  a  filter  through 
and  through,  and  his  courage,  was  superb;  but  he  was  indiscreet 
in  utterance,  impolitic  in  management^  opinionated,  self-con- 
fident, and  uncompromising  in  nature  and  methods.  His  faults 
are  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  his  quarrel  with  John  Adams. 
Three  times,  in  order  to  accomplish  ends  deemed  by  him,  person- 
ally, to  be  desirable,  Hamilton  used  the  political  fortunes  of 
John  Adams,  in  presidential  elections,  as  a  mere  hazard  in  his 
manoeuvres;  moreover,  after  Adams  became  president,  and 
so  the  ofiicial  head  of  the  party,  Hamilton  constantly  advised 
the  members  of  the  president's  cabinet,  and  through  them 
endeavoured  to  control  Adams's  poliqr;  and  finally,  on  the  eve 
of  the  crucial  election  of  x8oo,  he  wrote  a  bitter  personal  attack 
on  the  president  (containing  much  confidential  cabinet  informa- 
tion), which  was  intended  for  private  circulation,  but  which 
was  secured  and  published  by  Aaron  Burr,  his  legal  and  political 
rival. 

The  mention  of  Burr  leads  us  to  the  fatal  end  of  another  great 
political  antipathy  of  Hamilton's  life.  He  read  Burr's  character 
correctly  from  the  beginning;  deemed  it  a  patriotic  duty  to 
thwart  him  in  his  ambitions;  defeated  his  hopes  successively 
of  a  foreign  mission,  the  presidency,  and  the  governorship  of 
New  York;  and  in  his  conversations  and  letters  repeatedly 
and  unsparingly  denounced  him.  If  these  denunciations  were 
known  tb  Burr  they  were  ignored  by  him  until  his  last  defeat. 
After  that  he  forced  a  quarrd  on  a  trivial  bit  of  hearsay  (that 
Hamilton  had  said  he  had  a  "despicable  "  opinion  of  Burr); 
and  Hamilton,  believing  as  he  explained  in  a  letter  he  left  before 
going  to  his  death — that  a  compliance  with  the  duelling  prejudices 
of  the  time  was  inseparable  from  the  ability  to  be  in  future 

neither  wanted  war;  and  indeed  Jefferson,  throoghout  life,  was  the 
more  peaceful  of  the  two.  Neutrally  was  in  the  line  of  common- 
place American  thinking  of  that  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  The  cry  of  *'  British  Hamilton  " 
had  no  good  excuse  whatever. 

*  e.g.  his  prediction  in  17B9  of  the  course  of  the  Prnich  Revolu- 
tion; his  judgments  of  Burr  from  1793  onward,  and  of  Burr  and 
Jefferson  in  1 800.  » 

« After  the  Democrats  won  New  York  in  1799,  Hamilton  proposed 
to  Governor  John  Jay  to  call  together  the  out-going  rcderalist 
legislature,  in  order  to  choose  Fraeralist  presidential  electors,  a 
suggestion  which  Jay  simplv  endorsed:  "  Proposing  a  measure  for 
party  purposes  which  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt.'* — Works,  x. 
371  (o  :  549).  Compare  also  with  later  developments  of  ward 
politics  in  New  York  City,  Hamilton's  curious  suggestions  as  to 
Federalist  charities,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  Consti- 
tutional Society  proposed  by  him  in  |803  to  combat  irrdigion  and 
democracy  iWorks,  x.  431  (8  :  396). 


useful  in  public  affairs,  accepted  a  challenge  from  him.  The  dud 
was  fought  at  Weehawken  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson 
opposite  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  first  fire  Hamilton  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  and  he  died  on  the  following  day,  the  lath 
of  July  1804.  Hamilton  himself  did  not  intend  to  fire,  but  bis 
pistol  went  off  as  he  fell.  The  tragic  close  of  his  career  appeased 
for  the  moment  the  fierce  hatred  of  polhics,  and  Jiis  doth  wis 
very  generally  deplored  as  a  national  calamity.' 

No  emphasis,  however  strong,  upon  the  mere  consecutive 
personal  successes  of  Hamilton's  life  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
measure  d  his  importance  in  American  history.    That  import- 
ance lies,  to  a  large  extent,  in  thee  political  ideas  for  which  be 
stood.  His  mind  was  eminently  "  legal."  He  was  the  nmivalled 
controversialist  of  the  time.    His  writings,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  clarity,  vigour  and  rigid  reasoning,  rather  than  by 
any  show  of  scholarship—in  the  extent  of  which,  however  solid 
in  character  Hamilton's  might  have  been,  he  was  surpassed  by 
several  of  his  contemporaries— are  in  general  strikingly  empirial 
in  basis.    He  drew  his  theories  from  his  experiences  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  he  modified  them  hardly  at  all  through 
life.    In  his  earliest  pamphlets  (1774-1775)  he  started  out  «iih 
the  ordinary  pre-Revolutionary  Whig  doctrines  of  natural 
rights  and  liberty;  but  the  first  experience  of  semi-anarcbic 
states'-rights  and  individualism  ended  his  fervour  for  ideas 
so  essentially  alien  to  his  practical,  logical  mind,  and  they  ba\-e 
no  place  in  his  later  writings.   The  feeble  inadequacy  of  concep- 
tion. Infirmity   of   power,   factional  jealousy,    d^nfegrating 
particularism,  and  vicious  finance  of  the  Conifederation  woe 
realized  by  many  others;  but  none  other  saw  so  dearly  the 
concrete  nationalistic  remedies  for  these    concrete  ilk,  or 
pursued  remedial  ends  so  constantly,  so  ably,  and  so  con- 
sistently.    An  immigrant,  Hamilton  bad  no  partkuUristic 
ties;  he  was  by  instinct  a  "  continenulist "  or  fcderalisL 
He  wanted  a  strong  union  and  energetic  govenuncnt  that 
should  "rest  as  much  as  possible  on  the  shonldeis  of  the 
people   and   as   little   as   possible   on   those   of   the  state 
legishitures ";  that  shookl  have  the  support  of  weahh  and 
class;  and  that  should  curb  the  states  to  sudi  an  *' entire 
SQbordinati(M&  "  as  nowise  to  be  hindered  by  those  bodies.  At 
these  ends  he  aimed  with  extraordinary  skill  in  all  his  financial 
measures.    As  early  as  2776  he  urged  the  direct  coDecu'on  of 
federal  taxes  by  federal  agents.   From  1779  onward  we  trace  the 
idea  of  supporting  government  by  the  interest  of  the  propertied 
classes;  from  1782  onward  the  idea  that  a  not-excessive  public 
debt  would  be  a  blessing^ in  giving  cohesivencss  to  the  umon: 
hence  his  device  by  which  the  federal  govemioent,  assuming 
the  war  debts  of  the  states,  secured  greater  resources,  based 
itself  on  a  high  ideal  of  nationalism,  strengthened  its  bold  on  the 
individual  dtizcn,  and  gained  the  support  of  property.    In  bis 
report  on  manufactures  his  chief  avowed  motive  was  to  strengiha 
the  union.    To  the  same  end  he  conceived  the  constitutional 
doctrines  of  liberal  constniction,  **  implied  powers,"  and  the 
"  general  welfare,"  iKliich  were  later  embodied  in  the  decisions 
of  John  MarshaU.    The  idea  of  nationalism  pervaded  and 
quickened  all  his  life  and  works.   With  one  great  exception,  the 
dictum  of  Guisot  is  hardly  an  exaggeration,  that  **  there  is  not  io 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  an  element  of  order,  of 
force,  of  duration,  which  he  did  not  powerfully  contribute  u 
introduce  into  it  and  to  cause  to  predominate." 

*  Hamilton's  widow,  who  survived  him  for  half  a  century,  dviag 
at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  was  left  with  four  sons  and  io«ir 
daughters.  He  had  been  an  affectionate  husband  and  Utha. 
though  his  devotion  to  his  wife  had  been  consistent  with  occa^ocai 
lapses  from  strict  marital  fidelity.  One  intrigue  into  which  k 
drifted  io  1701,  with  a  Mrs  Reynolds,  led  to  the  blackmailioc  « 
Hamilton  by  ner  husband;  and  when  this  rascal,  shortly  afterwam 
got  into  trouble  for  fraud,  his  relations  with  Hamilton  were  os- 
scrupulously  misrepresented  for  political  purposes  by  some  « 
Hamilton's  opponcrits.  But  Hamilton  faced  tne  necessity  of  re^faunr 
the  true  state  of  things  with  conspicuous  courage,  and  the  xioaai 
only  reacted  on  his  accusers.  One  of  them  was  Monroe,  whose  it* 
putation  comes  very  badly  out  of  this  unsavoury  affair. 

^  In  later  years  he  said  no  debt  should  be  incurred  without  prow 
ing  simultaneously  for  its  payment. 
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The  exeBptton,  is  American  history  allowed,  vss  Americsn 

democracy.    The  loose  and  barren  ztUe  of  the  Confederation 

seemed  to  conservative  minds  such  as  Hamilton's  to  presage, 

in  its  strengtliemng  of  individualism,  a  fatal  loosencsi  of  sodal 

restraints,  and  led  him  on  to  a  dread  of  democracy  that  be  never 

overcame.    Liberty,  he  reminded  his  feUows,  in  thie  New  York 

Convention  of  1788,  seemed  to  be  alone  considered  in  govon- 

ment,  but  there  was  another  thing  equally  important:  "a 

principle  of  strength  and  stability  in  the  organisation  .  .  .  and 

of  vigoiir  in  its  operation."     But  Hamilton's  govemnumtal 

system  was  in  fact  repressive.'    He  wanted  a  system  strong 

enough,  he  would  have  said,  to  overcome  the  anarchic  tendencies 

loosed  by  war,  and  represented  by  those  notions  of  natural 

rights  which  he  had  himself  once  championed;  strong  enough 

to  overbear  all  local,  state  and  sectional  prejudices,  powars  or 

influence,  and  to  control^not,  as  Jefferson  would  have  it,  to 

be  controlled  by—the  people.    Confidence  in  the  integrity,  the 

self-control,  and  the  good  judgment  of  the  people,  which  was 

the  content  of  Jefferson's  political  faith,  had  aJmost  no  place 

in  Hamilton's  theories.   *'  Men,"  said  he,  "  are  reasoning  rather 

than  reasonable  animate."    The  charge  that  he  laboured  to 

introduce  monarchy  by  intrigue  is  an  under-estimatc  of  his  good 

sense.*    Hamilton's  thinking,  ■  however,  -did  carry  him  foul  of 

current  democratic  philosophy;  as  he  said,  he«prcscnted  his 

plan  in  1787  '*  not  as  attainable,  but  as  a  model  to  i4t\ch  we 

ought  to  approach  as  far  as  pos»ble  ";  moreover,  he  held  through 

Ufe  his  belief  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  superiority  over  the 

government   actually  created;  and  though  its  inconsistency 

with  American  tendencies  was  yearly  more  apparcfnt,  he  never 

ceased  to  avow  on  all  occasions  his  aristocratic-monarchical 

partialities.    Moreover,  his  preferences  for  at  least  an  aristocrat  ic 

republic  were  shared  by  many  other  men  of  talent.    When  it  is 

added  that  Jefferson's  assertions,  alike  as  regards  Hamilton's 

talk'  and  the  intent  and  tendency  of  his  political  measures, 

were,  to  the  extent  of  the  underiying  basic  fact— but  discounting 

Jefferson's  somewhat  Intemperate  interprctation&~-unqnestion- 

ably  true,*  it  cannot  be  accounted  strange  that  Hamilton's 

Democratic  opponents  mistook  his  theoretic  predilections  for 

positive  designs.    Nor  would  it  be  a  strained  inference  from 

much  that  he  said,  to  believe  that  he  hoped  and  expected  that 

in  the  "  crisis  "  he  foresaw,  when  democracy  shonld  nave  caused 

the  ruin  of  the  country,  a  new  government  might  be  formed 

that  should  approximate  to  his  own  ideals.*  From  the  beginning 

of  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was  possessed  by 

the  persuasion  that  American  democracy,  likewise,  might  at 

any  moment  crush  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution  to  enter 

on  a  career  of  licence  and  anarchy.    To  this  obsession  he  sacri- 

'  He  warmly  supported  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  of  1798  (in 

their  final  form). 

'  The  idea,  be  wrote  to  Washington,  was  "  one  of  those  visionary 
things  none  but  madmen  could  undertake,  and  that  no  wise  man 
will  believe  '*  (1792).    And  see  Ms  comments  on  Burr's  ambitions. 
Works,  X.  417,  450  (8:585.  610).    We  may  accept  as  just,  and 
applicable  to  his  entire  career,  the  statement  made  by  htmaelf  in 
1803  of  his  principles  in  1787 :  "  (l)  That  the  political  powers  of  the 
people  of  this  continent  would  endure  nothing  but  a  representative 
form  of  government.    (2)  That,inihcactual  situation  of  the  country, 
it  was  itself  right  and  proper  that  the  reprcscmativc  system  should 
have  a  full  and  fair  tnal.     (3)  That  to  such  a  trial  it  was  essential 
that  Che  government  should  be. so  constructed  as  to  give  it  all  the 
energy  and  thfi  stability  rcconcilabk:  with  the  principles  of  that 
theory." 
'  Ci.  Gouvcrncur  Morris.  Diary  and  Letters,  u.  455,  526,  531, 
<  Cf.  even  Mr  Lodge's  judgments,  pp.  «>9a,  1  I5>i  16. 133, 130, 140. 
When  he  says  (p.  140)  that  "  In  Hamilton's  successful  policy  there 
were  certainly  germs  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  there  were  certainly 
limitations  and  possibly  dangers  to  pure  democracy,"  this  is  practi- 
cally Jefferson's  assertion  (1702)  that  "  His  system  flowed  from 
principles   adverse  to  liberty  ';  but  Jcffcrsori  goes  on  to^  add: 
and  was  calculated  to  undermine  and  demolish  the  republic."    As 
to  the  intent  of  Hamilton  to  secure  through  his  financial  measures 
the  political  support  of  property,  his  own  words  arc  honest  and  clear; 


useifui  to  the  Federalists  in  the  beginning  he  concluded  that  they 
would  seek  to  fasten  the  debt  on  the  country  for  ever. 
*  Cf.  Gouv.- Morris,  op,  ciL  U.  474. 


ficed  Us  Bfc*  After  the  D«mocruic  victory  of  1800^  his  letters, 
full  of  ittnMpectiva  jodpnents  and  interesting  outlooks,  are 
but  xardy  relieved  in  their  aombie  pessimism  by  flashes  of  hope 
and  ooongBL  His  kat  letter  on  politics,  written  two  days 
before  his  death,  ilkulcatcs  the  two  ^es  of  his  thinking  already 
emphasized:  hi  this  fetter  he  warns  his  New  EngUnd  friencb 
against  dismembermeDt  of  the  iioioa  as  "  a  clear  sacrifice  of 
great  positive  advantages,  without  any  counterbalancing  good; 
administering  no  idief  to  our  real  disease,  which  is  democracy, 
the  poison  of  which,  by  a  sttbdiviaion,  will  <Mdy  be  more  con- 
centrated in  each  piurt,  and  consequently  the  more  virulent." 
To  the  end  he  never  lost  his  fear  of  the  states,  nor  gained  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  countiy.  He  laboured  still,  in  minted  hope 
and  apprahensioii,  "to  piop  the  frail  and  worthless  fabric,"' 
but  for  its  spiritual  content  of  democracy  he  had  no  under- 
standing, and  even  in  its  nationalism  he  had  littk  hope.  Yet 
probably  to  no  one  man,  exctpi  perhaps  to  Washington,  does 
American  nationalism  owe  so  much  as  to  Hamilton. 

In  the  development  of  the  United  States  the  influence  of 
Hamiltooian  nationalism  and  Jeffersonian  democracy  has  been 
a  reactive  union;  but  changed  conditions  since  Hamilton's 
time,  and  partictilariy  since  the  Civil  War,  are  likely  to  aeate 
misoonoeptions  as  to  Hamilton's  position  in  his  own  day.  Great 
constructive  statesman  as  he  was,  he  was  also,  from  the  American 
point  of  view,  ess«itially  a  reactionary.  He  was  tbe  leader  of 
reactionary  farces — constructive  forces,  as  it  happened— ia 
the  critical  period  after  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
and  in  the  period  of  Federalist  supremacy*  He  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  dDminant  foroes  of  public  life  only  while  they  took, 
during  the  war,  tbe  predominant  impress  of  an  imperfect  nation^ 
alism.*  Jeffersonian  democcacy  came  into  power  in  x8oo  in 
direct  line  With  cc^nial  development;  Hamiltonian  Federalism 
was  a  break  in  that  development]  and  this  alone  can  explain 
how  Jeflerson  could  organize  the  Democratic  Party  in  face  of 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  Federalists  in  constructing  the  govern- 
ment. Hamilton  stigmatized  his  great  opponent  as  a  political 
fanatic;  but  actualist  as  he  claimed  to  be,*  Hamilton  could  not 
see,  or  would  not  concede,  the  predominating  forces  in  American 
life,  and  would  uncompromisingly  have  minimised  the  two 
great  political  conquests  of  the  colonial  period— 4ocal  self- 
government  and  democracy. 

Few  Americans  have  received  higher  tributes  from  foreign 
authorities.  Talleyrand,  personally  impressed  when  in  America 
with  Hamilton's  brilliant  qualities,  declared  that  he  had  the 
power  of  divining  without  reasoning,  and  compared  him  to  Foi 
and  Napoleon  because  he  had  "devin6  I'Europe."  Of  the 
judgments  rendered  by  his  countrymen,  Washington's  con- 
fidence in  his  abiUty  and  integrity  is  perhaps  the  most  significant. 
Chancellor  James  Kent,  and  others  only  less  competent,  paid 
remarkable  testimony  to  his  legal  abilities.  Chief-justice 
Marshall  ranked  him  second  to  Washington  alone.  No  judgment 

*  He  dreamed  of  saving  the  country  with  an  army  in  this  crisis 
of  blood  and  iron,  and  wished  to  preserve  unwcakened  the  public 
confidence  in  his  personal  bravery. 

'  His  own  words  in  1802.  In  Justification  of  the  above  state- 
ments see  the  correspondence  of  1800-1804  passim — Works,  vol.  ix.* 
X.  (or  7-8) ;  especially  x.  363, 425,  434, 440,  445  (or  8:543. 591, 596, 
603,  605). 

*Cf.  Anson  D.  Morse,  article  cited  below,  pp.  4,  x8<2i. 

*  Chancellor  Kent  telb  us  (Memoirs  and  Leliers,  p.  53)  that  ia 
1804  Hamilton  was  planning  a  co-operative  Federalist  work  on  the 
history  and  science  of  government  on  an  inductive  basis.  Kent 
always  speaks  of  Hamilton's  legal  thinking  as  deductive,  however 
(ibid,  p.  390, 329),  and  such  seems  to  have  beien  in  fact  all  his  political 
reasoning:  t^.  underlying  them  were  such  maxims  as  that  of  Hume, 
that  ia  erecting  a  staole  government  every  citizen  must  be  assumed 
a  knave,  and  be  bound  by  self-interest  to  co^i>eration  for  tbe  public 
good.  Hamilton  ahvays  seems  to  be  reasoning  deductively  from 
such  principles.  He  went  too  far  and  fast  for  even  such  a  Federalist 
disbeliever  in  democracy  as  Gouverneur  Morris;  who,  to  Hamilton's 
assertion  that  democracy  must  be  cast  out  to  save  the  country, 
replied  that  "  such  necessity  cannot  be  shown  by  a  political  ratio* 
cination.  Luckily,  or.  to  speak  with  a  reverence  proper  to  the 
occasion,  providentially,  mankind  are  not  disposed  to  embark  the 
blessings  they  enioy  on  a  voyage  of  syllogistic  adventure  to  obtain 
something  more  beautiful  in  exchange.  They  must  feel  before  they 
will  aet  *'^<sp.  tiL  U.  531). 
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b  DWK  justly  mcuund  than  Midimi'i  (to  iSji):  "Hut  be 
poucued  intcUeciual  powcn  of  tbe  fint  order,  ud  the  moiil 
qiuJiiia  of  iolcgrity  ud  boiHui  in  >  ciplivitlai  deinc,  h** 
bun  awuded  bim  by  a  luSnge  no"  univeruL  U  hU  tb»ry 
of  govenuKnt  dtvUted  from  Ibe  icpublkan  lUndud  hi  h^ 
tbe  candour  to  avow  It,  ud  the  creaiei  merit  o(  cfr«peratia| 
fallbluUy  la  matiuini  and  uippaninf  a  >yMem  wtith  wai  not 
Uacbolcc- 

In  peraon  HaniiliiiD  ma  ntba  durt  and  ileiider;  in  carriage, 
erect,  dignified  and  gracefuL  &eep-ier,  changeable,  dark  eyes 
vivified  hii  nubile  fealurei,  and 


.    His. 


le  tan 


fs  boldly  poised  and  very  ilijlui , 
bis  mannen  and  convenation  h  atlcstcd  by  all  vbo  knew  bim, 
and  In  familiar  life  be  ms  artlessly  simple.  Friends  he  mm 
readily,  and  be  beld  them  In  devoted  attacbment  by  the  solid 
WDrIb  ol  a  Irank,  ardent,  generous,  varm-bearted  and  bigb- 
minded  character.  VcrtalUe  as  irere  bis  inlellcctusl  powers,  hii 
nature  seems  compaialively  simple.  A  firm  will,  tlreJess 
energy,  tggreuive  courage  and  bold  ieU-cim£dence  meie  its 
leading  qualities;  tbe  word  "  intensity  "  fieihapa  best  sums  up 
his  chaiacler.  His  Scotch  and  Gallic  strains  of  ancestry  are 
evident;  his  countenance  was  decidedly  Scolcb;  his  nervous 
speech  and  bearing  and  vehement  temperament  rather  Frencb; 
in  bis  mind,  agilily,  clarity  and  penetration  were  matched  with 
logical  tolidily.  The  remarkable  quality  of  his  mind  by  in  the 
rare  combinitkin  o(  acule  analysis  and  grasp  oi  detail  with  great 
coraprehecsiveness  of  tbougbl.  So  far  as  bis  wrilings  show,  he 
ms  almou  wholly  lacking  in  bnmour,  and  in  imagination  little 
less  la.  He  certainly  had  wit,  but  it  is  bard  <o  believe  be  could 
have  bad  any  touch  ol  fancy.  In  public  speaking,  he  often 
combined  a  rhetorical  effectiveness  and  emeliotlai  iatendiLy 
tbat  might  take  tbe  i^ce  of  imagination,  and  enabled  him, 
on  tbe  coldest  theme,  to  move  deeply  the  feelings  of  bis 

BiBLiocBiFirt.— Hamilton's  Wtrb  han  been  edited  by  H.  C. 
Lodie  (Nev  York,  o  vols.,  ISB5-1S86.  and  11  vols.,   1004) 
referenm  above  an  first  to  the  lallcredilion.  secondly  (in  bracl 


iil.n 


(iS6j),  H 


ibnckcK) 


in  the  PnlMaii  Siina  QuarUrlj,  v.  flS^I.  pp.  1-13.     Forabiblio- 

pp,  7»o-Blo.  "^eVnfiniihed  Lijt  nf  AltianJir  HamtlUn,  h  *u 
S-n.  J.  C.  HamillDn.  B<iii;i  only  10  17S;  (New  Yvi.  1  vols..  iSt<- 
t84o).  was  Hipcnedcd  by  the  ume  author's  vatiuble,  bulpanuan 
and  uncritical  Hiilory  o/  At  Ribablit  .  .  .  u  Uaad  in  llu  Wrilinti 
■  .   „ ■„—   ,i._  o„. ,..    ,,1,  J„ 


.  York.  7  vola.  i»s7-i»64;  41k  eJ., 
W.  C.  Sumner's  Alaa»iUr  HaMilm 
New  York,  i«90)  is  appreciative,  and 


Pml.C.F.buDhsr.QadTlirly/a ,, , ,_. 

E.  G.  Bourne  in  »&  I.  (|»M),  p.  jiR;  E.  C.  Luni  in  J ,./ ./ 

PtIiUcal  Eitntmy,  iiL  (ilos).  p.  MO.  AnoncnodBn  >i'i<li<  <  in.j't 
atsobemeitkHied  J.T.\(aneVsbleJ.i/>  (IS7«);  II  >  1  -Is 
(In  the  American  Staleuuen  aFfies.  1881);  end  ^'-  •■':■■■.:  .0 
books,  his  moancai  .SfaJy  [1S77)  and  Lift  ami  EpoLL  .  .  >  I. 
RiethmOller's   Hamilloit   and  kii    Ccnlrmporanu    <  >  -        n 

duringiheCivil  War.iswmpsiheticbut  rathcTjpi     :  :   e 

of  vhicb  the  authix  made  new  investigations  into  Uit  bii.,.1. :,.:.. ...I 
derails,  and  elucidated  some  pointa  previouily  otMcuTC:  ^rr  .nio 
her  A  Fob  ef  HamiUnii  LiUbi  (1901).  F.  B.  CNinr'j  bnUiJiit 
AUaiiin  Namitlau  Am  Etimjim  Amtriiaii  Vnum  (London.  I90M. 
which  uses  lis  subject  to  illuRralf  the  necessity  of  British  imperial 
federation,  is  urongly  anti-JeHenDiiiBn,  but  no  other  worii  by 
a  non-Amerkan  author  biinn  out  so  wdl  ibc  aider  issues  Involved 
In  Haimllon'a  economic  policy.  <F.  S.  P.;  H.  Cu.) 

BAMILTON.  AHTRONT.  or  Amoim  (i&4e-irul,  French 
classical  author,  was  bom  about  1646.  He  b  especially  note- 
worthy from  the  fact  that,  though  by  birth  he  «»a  a  fmeigqei, 
bis  literary  characleriiiiK  are  more  decidedly  Fieneh  (ban  those 
ol  many  ol  the  most  indubitable  Frenchmen.  His  father  was 
George   Hamilton,   younger   brother  ol  Jaoiet,   sod  earl  ot 


Abercorn,  and  bead  ol  Ibe  family  of  HamillaD  IB  the  peenit 
ol  Scoltand,  and  6tb  duke  o(  CbltetleiauU  in  (he  petnge  tf 
FiWKc;  and  hit  notbec  was  Uaiy  Butler,  sialer  eJ  the  iK 
duka  oi  Onuoode,  According  lo  aoow  lulboritiea  he  wis  tan 
at  r>mghfda,  but  according  to  the  London  edition  of  hii  n^ 
in  iSii  bis  birthplace  was  Roscrea,  Tipfienry.  Fnm  Ibetp 
of  four  till  he  was  fourteen  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  Fiskc. 
whither  his  family  had  removed  after  the  ciccudoB of  QuHqL 
Tlie  fact  that,  Uke  his  lather,  be  was  a  Roman  CatboUc.tievailBl 
his  rccdving  the  political  promotion  he  might  olherinie  havt 
eipeclcd  on  the  Restoration,  but  be  became  a  dittinguidiri 
member  of  that  brilliant  band  ol  couitiera  whose  chnucki 
be  was  to  become.  He  took  aetvite  in  tbe  French  army,  and 
Ibe  marriage  of  his  aialei  EUiabetb,  "  la  belle  HuiiliBn,"  U 
Fhilibetl,  comte  de  CriiDont  (f.s.)  rendered  kis  omneiion  vilh 
France  more  inlimaie,  if  [ua^ble,  than  before-  On  the  accrswa 
of  Jamea  IL  be  obtained  an  infsJ^try  regiment  in  Irdand,  aol 
was  appointed  govcn»r  of  Limerick  and  a  member  of  Uk  piiir 
CDunciL    But  the  battle  of  tbe  Boytke,  at  which  he  was  picseu, 


.   Ther 


nd  in  the  cUltaia  of  bis  friends.  U  ilb 
Ludovise,  ducbesae  du  Maine,  be  became  an  e^Kcial  favounlf, 
and  it  was  at  bet  seat  at  Stcaui  tbat  be  wrote  Ike  Vtaiua 
that  made  him  famous.  He  died  at  St  Cennain-en-Layt  oo  >W 
list  of  April  I7>0. 

IlitmainlybytheiffDu'ir«i«WKlc^Cr«>wii(iliatBuiilua 
lakes  rank  with  the  most  classical  writers  of  Fiance,    li  ■» 

evident  that  Hamilton's  share  is  tbe  most  coaaidcishk.  TM 
work  was  first  published  anonymously  in  iji^uoderLbenibnaf 
Cologne,  but  it  was  really  printed  in  Holland,  at  that  linv  t^E 
great  patroness  of  all  questionable  authors.  An  English  liant- 
Laticjn  by  Boyer  appeared  In  1714.  Upwards  of  thirty  cdtLHiru 
have  since  a|^Karcd,  the  best  of  tbe  French  being  Rcwwinl'i 
(iSii),  forming  pari  of  a  collected  edition  of  Hanullon'i  aixU 
and  Custave  Brunei's  (iSsv),  and  the  best  of  the  Eaglitl'. 
Edwards's  {rJBj),  wilh  ;8  engravinp  from  portraits  in  Ihe  ro>il 
collcctians  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  A.  F.  BcHrand  de  ilck- 
viUe's  (I  vols,,  iR(i),  wilh  6i  portraits  by  E.  Scriven  andolbcn. 
and  Gordon  Goodwin's  (i  vola.,  igoi).  The  originil  c^ika 
was  reprinted  by  Benjamin  Pifleau  in  187&  In  imiulkn  lul 
satiric  parody  of  tbe  romantic  tales  which  Anioine  Callini') 
(tanaUtioD  of  Tit  Titnltnd  tmi  Ok  fUsih  had  brought  bli 
favour  in  France,  Htmilion  wrote,  partly  lor  the  amusEOKTiiv 
Hcnrietu  Bulkley,  sister  of  tbe  ducheat  of  Berwick,  lo  olun 

le  Bilio,  Fltnr  i'lpini,  Ztaiydt  and  La  QuaUt  ficaif 
The  saying  in  Le  BHUf"  "  BtUer,  moa  ami,  lu  me  fenis  pbb.< 

into  a  proverb.  These  IaIcs  were  circulated  privately  du/uv 
Hamilton's  lifetime,  and  tbe  first  three  appeared  in  Pirii  e 
IJ30,  ten  yean  after  the  death  of  the  author;  a  coOectnn  ol  bi 
~  incd  the   unfinished  Zli/'i' 


rofic 


of  Berwick.  In 'the  nan 
Hamilton  mafntaioed  n 
Wortley  Montagu. 

See  notices  d  Hamilton  tn  lescnre'a  edition  (1873)  el  the  <>'' 
Sainte.Beuvc's  Cimuritt  iu  UnJi,  tome  i..  Siyou^i  HiuaiK  A  J 
littimhin  /ntuiaiie  t  rtmiicir  |i8s3).  and  by  1_  S.  Aeeei  i°  I** 
(Earn  lem^ut  (1S04). 
RAVILTOH,  ELIZABETH  (i7sS-iSi6},  British  autboi,  >^ 
im  at  Belfast,  of  Scottish  eslraciion,  on  Ibe  iisi  of  July  i1<-' 
ec  father's  death  in  1159  left  his  wife  socmbarruscd  i^t 
Elisabeth  was  adopted  in  i;ti  by  her  palcnul  sunt.  Kn 
Marshall,  who  lived  in  Scotland,  near  Stilling.  In  \lii  ^''« 
Hamiltcni  went  to  live  withberbrolhar  Captain  CharlcsHaPiili'n 
('!  53-1791)1  who  was  engaged  on  his  Iransbtion  of  the  Aaf''* 
Fiompted  by   bee  brother's  associations,  she  produml  kn 
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Laun  «/  a  Hindoo  Rijak  is  1796.    Soon  after,  with  her  sister 

Mrs  Blake,  she  settled  at  Bath,  where  she  published  io  x8oo  the 

Momoirs  of  Modem  Philosophers,  a  satire  on  the  admirers  of 

the  French  Revohitioo.    In  itei-xSoa  appeared  her  LdUrs 

OH  EdueatioH.    After  travelling  through  Wales  and  Scotland  for 

nearly  two  years,  the  sbters  took  up  their  abode  in  1803  at 

Edinburgh.    In  1804  Mrs  Hamilton,  as  she  then  preferred  to  be 

called,  published  her  lafo  of  Agrippina,  toife  of  Germankus; 

and  in  the  same  year  she  received  a  pension  from  government. 

The  CoUagiers  ofCUnhurnie  (1808),  which  is  her  best>known  work, 

was  described  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  as  "  a  picture  of  the  rural 

liabits  of  Scotland,  of  striking  and  impressive  fidelity."    She 

also  published  Poptdor  Essays  on  the  Elementary  Principles 

of  the  Human  Mind  (xSxa),  and  Hints  addressed  to  the  Patrons 

and  Directors  of  Public  Sdwds  (18x5).    She  died  at  Hairogate 

on  the  23rd  of  July  x8x6. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  Eliaabeth  Hamilton,  by  Mias  Bengcr,  were  pub- 
lished in  1818. 

HAMILTON.  EMMA.  Lady  (c.  1765-X815),  wife  of  Sir  WUliam 
Hamilton  (q^t.),  the  British  envoy  at  Naples,  and  famous  as 
the  mistress  of  Ndson,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Lyon,  a 
blacksmith  of  Great  Neston  in  Cheshire.  The  date  of  her  birth 
canxtot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  she  was  baptized  at  Great 
Neston  on  the  lath  of  May  X765,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
she  was  bom  in  that  year.  Her  baptismal  name  was  Emily. 
As  her  father  died  soon  after  her  birth,  the  mother,  who  was 
dependent  on  parish  relief,  had  to  remove  to  her  native  village, 
Hawarden  in  Flintshire.  Emma's  early  life  is  very  obscure.  She 
was  certainly  illiterate,  and  it  appears  that  she  had  a  child  in 
1780,  a  fact  which  has  led  some  of  her  biographers  to  place  her 
birth  before  1 765.  It  has  been  said  that  she  was  first  the  mistress 
of  Captain  Willet  Payne,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  that  she 
was  employed  in  some  doubtful  capacity  by  a  notorious  quack 
of  the  time,  Dr  Graham.  In  X78X  she  was  the  mistress  of  a 
country  gentleman.  Sir  Harry  Featherstonhaugh,  who  turned 
her  out  in  December  of  that  year.  She  was  then  pregnant,  and 
in  her  distress  she  applied  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Grevillc,  to  whom 
she  was  already  known.  At  this  time  she  called  herself  Emily 
Hart.  Grcville,  a  gentleman  of  artistic  tastes  and  well  known 
in  society,  entertained  her  as  his  mistress,  her  mother,  known 
as  Mrs  Cadogan,  acting  as  housekeeper  and  partly  as  servant 
Under  the  protection  of  Greville,  whose  means  were  narrowed 
by  debt,  she  acquired  some  education,  and  was  taught  to  sing, 
dance  and  act  with  professional  skill.  In  1782  he  introduced 
her  to  his  friend  Romney  the  portrait  painter,  who  had  been 
established  for  several  years  in  London,  and  who  admired  her 
beauty  with  enthusiasm.  The  numerous  famous  portraits  of 
ber  from  his  brush  may  have  somewhat  idealised  her  apparently 
robust  and  brilliantly  coloured  beauty,  but  her  vivacity  and 
powers  of  fascination  cannot  be  doubted.  She  had  the  tempera- 
ment of  an  artist,  and  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to 
Greville.  In  1784  she  was  seen  by  his  unde.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  admired  her  greatly.  Two  years  later  she  was 
sent  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Naples,  as  the  result  of  an  understanding 
between  Hamilton  and  Greville-^-the  unde  paying  his  nephew's 
debts  and  the  nephew  ading  his  mistress.  Emma  at  fiist 
resented,  but  then  submitted  to  the  arrangement.  Her  beauty, 
ber  artistic  capadty,  and  her  high  spirits  soon  made  her  a  grtot' 
favourite  in  the  easy-going  society  of  Naples,  and  Queen  Maria 
Carolixia  became  dosely  attached  to  her.  She  became  famous 
for  ber  "  altitudes,"  a  series  of  poses  piastiques  in  which  she 
represented  classical  and  other  figures.  On  the  6th  of  September 
1791,  duilsga  visitto  England,  she  wad  married  to  Sir  W. 
Hamiltoa.  The  ceremony  was  required  in  order  to  justify  her 
public  reception  at  the  court  of  Naples,  where  Lady  Hamilton 
played  an  important  part  as  the  agent  through  whom  the  queen 
communicated  with  the  British  minister — sometimes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  and  the  policy  of  the  king.  The  revolutionary 
wars  and  disturbances  which  began  after  1793  made  the  services 
of  Lady  Hamilton  always  useful  and  sometimes  necessary  to 
the  British  government.  It  was  claimed  by  her,  and  on  her 
behalf  that  she  secured  valuable  information  in  1796,  and  was 


of  essential  service  to  the  British  fleet  in  1798  during  the  Nile 
campaign,  by  enabling  it  to  obtain  stores  and  water  in  Sicily. 
These  claims  have  been  denied  on  the  rather  irrelevant  ground 
that  they  are  wanting  in  offidal  a>nfinnation,  which  was  only 
to  be  expected  since  they  were  ex  Ay^o/Aeis  unofficial  and  secret, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  considerably  exaggerated, 
and  it  b  certain  that  her  stories  cannot  always  be  recondlcd 
with  one  another  or  with  the  accepted  facts.  When  Nelson 
returned  from  the  Nile  in  September  1798  Lady  Hamilton  made 
him  her  hero,  and  he  became  entirely  devoted  to  her.  Her 
influence  over  him  indeed  became  notorious,  and  brought  him 
much  official  displeasure.  Lady  Hamilton  undoubtedly  used 
her  influence  to  draw  Nelson  into  a  most  unhappy  participation 
in  thi  domestic  troubles  of  Naples,  and  when  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
was  recalled  in  1800  she  travelled  with  him  and  Nelson  ostenta- 
tiously across  Europe.  In  England  Lady  Hamilton  insisted  on 
making  a  parade  of  her  hold  over  Ndson.  Their  child,  Horatia 
Nelson  Thompson,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  January  1801.  The 
profuse  habits  which  Emma  Hamilton  had  contracted  in  Naples, 
together  with  a  passion  for  gambling  which  grew  on  her,  led  her 
into  debt,  and  also  into  extravagant  ways  of  living,  against  which 
her  husband  feebly  protested.  On  his  death  in  1803  she  received 
by  his  will  a  liferent  of  £800,  and  the  furniture  of  bis  house  in 
Piccadilly.  She  then  lived  openly  with  Nelson  at  his  house  at 
Mcrton.  Nelson  tried  repeatedly  to  secure  her  a  pension  for 
the  services  rendered  a.t  Naples,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  his 
death  she  received  Merton,  and  an  annuity  of  £500,  as  wdl  as 
the  control  of  the  interest  of  the  £4000  he  left  to  his  daughter. 
But  gambling  and  extravagance  kept  her  poor.  In  1808  her 
friends  endeavoured  to  arrange  her  affairs,  but  in  18 13  she  was 
put  in  prison  for  debt  and  remained  there  for  a  year.  A  certain 
Alderman  Smith  having  aided  her  to  get  out,  she  went  over  to 
Calais  for  refuge  from  her  creditors,  and  she  died  there  in  distress 
if  not  in  want  on  the  x^th  of  January  18x5. 

Authorities. — Tke  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton  (London,  18 15) 
were  the  work  of  an  ill-disposed  but  well-informed  and  shrewd 
observer  whose  name  it  not  given.  Lady  Hamilton  and  Ltfrd  Nelson, 
by  J.  C.  Jcflcrson  (London,  1888)  is  oasod  on  authentic  papers. 
It  is  corrected  in  some  particulars  by  the  detailed  recent  life  written 
by  Walter  Sichcl,  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton  (London,  1905).  Sec  also 
the  authorities  given  in  the  article  Nelson.  (D.  H.) 

HAMILTON,  JAHIES  (1769-1831),  English  educationist,  .and 
author  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  teaching  languages,  was 
bom  in  1769.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  Having  settled  in  Hamburg  and  become  free  of  the 
city,  he  was  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  German  and 
accepted  the  tuition  of  a  French  emigre.  General  d'Angelis. 
In  twelve  lessons  he  found  himself  able  to  read  an  easy  German 
book,  his  master  having  discarded  the  use  of  a  grammar  and 
translated  to  him  short  stories  word  for  word  into  French.  As 
a  citizen  of  Hamburg  Hamilton  started  a  business  in  Paris,  and 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens  maintained  a  lucrative  trade  with 
England;  but  at  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  though  the  protection  of  Hamburg  was  enough  to  get 
the  words  ej^aci  de  la  lisle  des  prisonniers  de  guerre  inscribed  upon 
his  passport,  he  was  detained  in  custody  till  the  close  of  hostilities. 
His  business  being  thus  ruined,  he  went  in  1814  to  America, 
intending  to  become  a  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  potash; 
but,  changing  his  plan  before  he  reached  his  "location,"  he 
started  as  a  teacher  in  New  York.  Adopting  hh  old  tutor's 
method,  he  attained  remarkable  success  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Boston,  Montreal  and  (Quebec  Returning  to 
England  in  July  1823,  he  was  equally  fortunate  in  Manchester 
and  dsewhere.  The  two  master  prindples  of  his  method  were 
that  the  language  should  be  presented  to  the  scholar  as  a  living 
organism,  and  that  its  laws  should' be  learned  from  observation 
and  not  by  rules.  His  system  attracted  general  attention,  and 
was  vigorously  attacked  and  defended.  In  1826  Sydney  Smith 
devoted  an  article  to  its  elucidation  in  the  Edinburgh  Reciew. 
As  textbooks  for  his  pupils  Hamilton  printed  interlinear  transla- 
tions of  the  Gospel  of  John,  of  an  Epitome  historiae  sacrae,  of 
Aesop's  Fables,  £utro|Hus,  Aurclius  Victor,  Phaedrud,  &c.,  and 
many   books   were  issued  as   Hamiltonian  with   which  he^ 
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bad  nothing  penoiuUy  to  do.    He  died  on  the  31st  of  October 
1831. 

See  Hamilton't  own  aoeottnt,  71*  History^  Priiieiftes,  PractUt 
and  Ruults  of  the  Hamilkmiam  Syslem  (Manchester,  1829;  new  ed.. 
1831):  Albcrtc,  Ober  die  HamUton'scU  Methode;  C  F.  Wurm, 
Hamilton  und  JocoM  (1831). 

HAMILTON,  JAMES  HAMILTON,  zst  Duke  of  (1606-1649), 
Scottish  nobleman,  son  of  James,  2nd  marquess  of  Hamilton, 
and  of  the  Lady  Anne  Cunningham,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Glencairn,  was  bom  on  the  xgth  of  June  1 606.  As  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  James  Hamilton,  zst  carl  of  Arran,  he 
was  the  heir  to  the  throne-of  Scotland  after  the  descendants  of 
James  VI.^  He  married  in  his  fourteenth  year  May  Feilding, 
aged  seven,  daughter  of  Lord  Feilding,  afterwards  xst  earl  of 
Denbigh,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  matriculated  on  the  X4th  of  December  1621.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  titles  on  the  latter's  death  in  1625.  In  1628  he 
was  made  master  of  the  horse  and  was  also  appointed  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber  and  a  privy  councillor.  In  1631  Hamilton 
took  over  a  force  of  6000  men  to  assist  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
Germany.  He  guarded  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  while  Gustavus 
fought  Tilly  at  Brcitenfeld,  and  afterwards  occupied  Magdeburg, 
but  his  army  was  destroyed  by  disease  and  starvation,  and  after 
the  complete  failure  of  the  expedition  Hamilton  returned  to 
England  in  September  1634.  He  now  became  Charles  I. 'a 
chief  adviser  in  Scottish  afTairs.  In  May  1638,  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolt  against  the  English  Prayer-Book,  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  for  Scotland  to  appease  the  discontents.  He 
described  the  Scots  as  being  "  possessed  by  the  devil,"  and  instead 
of  doing  his  utmost  to  support  the  king's  interests  was  easily 
intimidated  by  the  covenanting  leaders  and  persuaded  of  the 
impossibility  of  resisting  their  demands,  finally  returning  to 
Charles  to  urge  him  to  give  way.  It  is  said  that  he  so  far  forgot 
his  trust  as  to  encourage  the  Scottish  leaders  in  their  resistance 
in  order  to  gain  their  favour.*  On  the  27  th  of  July  Charles  sent 
him  back  with  new  proposals  for  the  election  of  an  assembly 
and  a  parliament,  episcopacy  being  safeguarded  but  bishops 
being  made  responsible  to  future  assemblies.  After  a  wrangle 
concerning  the  mode  of  election  he  again  returned  to  Charles. 
Having  been  sent  back  to  Edinburgh  on  the  17  th  of  September, 
he  brought  with  him  a  revocation  of  the  prayer-book  and  canons 
and  another  covenant  to  be  substituted  for  the  national  covenant. 
On  the  2ist  of  November  Hamilton  presided  over  the  first  meeting 
of  the  assembly  in  dlasgow  cathedral,  but  dissolved  it  on  the 
38th  on  its  declaring  the  bishops  responsible  to  its  authority. 
The  assembly,  however,  continued  to  sit  notwithstanding,  and 
Hamilton  returned  to  England  to  give  an  account  of  his  failure, 
leaving  the  enemy  triumphant  and  in  possession.  War  was  now 
decided  upon,  and  Hamilton  was  chosen  to  command  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Forth  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Scots.  On  arrival 
on  the  ist  of  May  1639  he  found  the  plan  impossible,  despaired  of 
success,  and  was  recalled  in  June.  On  the  8th  of  July,  after  a 
hostile  reception  at  Edinburgh,  he  resigned  his'commissionership. 
He  supported  Strafford's  proposal  to  call  the  Short  Parliament, 
but  otherwise  opposed  him  as  strongly  as  he  could,  as  the  chief 
adversary  of  the  Scots;  and  he  aided  the  elder  Vane,  it  was 
*  James,  Lord  Hamilton  ■■Princess  Mary  Stuart, 
(d.  1479).  I  daughter  of  James  II. 

James,  Lord  Hamilton  arid  ist  earl  of  Aitan 
(d. «.  IS29). 

James,  duke  of  Chatelherault.  and  sod  earl  of  Arraa 

(d.  1575). 

James,  yd  earl  of  Anaa 
(d.  1609). 

John,  itt  marquess  of  Hamilton 
(d.  1604). 

James,  and  marquess  of  Hamilton 
(d.  1635). 

.  ^     ^  J^mes,  3rd  marqaeM  and  ist  duke  of  Hamilton. 
*  See  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  the  Diet,  oj  NaL  Biogy^pky. 


believed,  in  acoNnpIltMng  Stftfford's  dcMmctlMi  by  Mndhil 
for  him  to  the  Long  Parliament.  Harailtoa  now  %npf>ortcd  the 
parliamentary  patty,  doired  an  aUiance  with  his  nation,  and 
penuaded  Charles  In  February  1641  to  admit  tome  of  their 
leadexa  into  the  council.  On  the  death  of  Stcafford  Hamiltoa 
was  confronted  by  a  new  antagonist  in  Montrose,  who  detested 
both  his  character  and  policy  an4  repudiated  his  snpcemacy 
in  Scotland.  On  the  lotb  c^  August  1641  he  accompanied 
Charles  on  his  last  visit  to  Scotland.  His  aim  now  was  to  effect 
an  alliance  between  the  king  and  Argyll,  the  former  accepting 
Presbsrterknism  and  receiving  the  help  of  the  Scots  against  the 
English  parliament,  and  when  this  failed  he  abandoned  Charles 
and  adhered  to  ArgyB.  In  consequence  he  received  a  challenge 
from  Lord  Rer,  of  which  he  gave  the  king  infonnation,  and 
obtained  iwta  Rer  an  apofogy.  Montrose  wrote  to  Charles 
declaring  he  could  prove  Hamilton  to  be  a  traitor.  The  king 
himself  spoke  of  him  as  being  ''  very  active  in  his  own  pre> 
servation."  Shortly  afterwards  the  plot—known  as  the 
"  Incident  "—to  seise  Aigyli,  Hamilton  and  the  latter's  brother, 
the  earl  of  Lanark,  was  discovevcd,  and  on  the  tath  of  Octoher 
they  fled  from  Edinburgh.  Hampton  returned  not  long  after* 
wards,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  had  occurred  still  retained 
Charles's '  favour  and  confidence.  He  returned  with  .him  to 
London  and  aocompanied  him  on  the  $th  of  January  1642  when 
he  went  to  the  city  after  the  failure  to  secure  the  five  menbcn. 
In  July  Hamilton  went  to  Scotland  on  a  hopeless  missio&  to 
prevent  the  intervention  6f  the  Soots  in  the  war,  and  a  bresch 
then  iock  (rfacc  between  him  and  ArgyU.  When  in  February 
1643  pfoposals  of  mediatton  between  Charies  and  the  parliament 
came  from  Scotbuid,  Hamilton  instigated  the  "  cross  petition  ** 
which  demanded  from  Charles  the  surrender  of  the  annuities 
of  tithes  in  order  to  embarrass  Loudoun,. the  chief  promoter  of 
the  project,  to  whom  they  had  already  been  granted.  This 
failing,  he  promoted  a  scheme  for  overwhelming  the  Influcncs 
and  votes  of  Argyll  and  his  party  by  sending  to  SoMland  all  the 
Scottish  peers  then  with  the  king,  thereby  preventing  any 
assistance  to  the  parliament  coming  from  thM  quarter,  while 
Charka  was  to  guarantee  the  establishment  of  Presbyterisoisa 
in  Scotland  only.  This  fooUsh  intrigue  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Montrose,  who  waseager  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  and  antid- 
pate  and  annihilate  the  pUns  of  the  Covenanters.  Hamiltoa, 
however,  gained  over  the  queen  for  his  project,  and  in  September 
was  made  a  duke,  while  Montrose  was  condemned  to  inactioB. 
Hamilton's  scheme,  however,  comj^tely  failed.  He  had  no 
control  over  the  parliament.  He  was  unable  to  hinder  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  of  the  estates  whidi  assembled  without 
the  king's  authority,  and  his  supporters  found  themselves  ui  s 
minority.  Finally,  on  refusing  to  take  the  Covenant,  Hamiltoa 
and  Lanari:  were  (rfnligcd  to  leave  Scotland.  They  arrived  ti 
Oxford  on  the  rfith  of  December.  Hamilton's  conduct  had  at 
last  incurred  Charles's  resentment  and  he  was  sent,  in  Jannsry 
1644.  a  prisoner  to  Pendennis  Castle,  in  1645  being  removed  to 
St  Michael's  Mount,  whcre-he  was  hberated  by  Faiirfax's  troops 
on  the  33rd  of  April  1646.  Subsequently  he  showed  great 
activity  in  the  futile  negotiations  between  the  Scots  and  Chads 
at  Newcastle.  In  1648,  in  consequence  of  the  seiznre  of  Chaiks 
by  the  army  in  1647,  Hamilton  obtained  a  temporary  infiuence 
and  authority  in  the  Scottish  parhament  over  Argyll,  and  kd 
a  large  force  into  England  in  support  of  the  king  on  the  8ih  of 
July.  He  showed  complete  incapacity  in  -military  command; 
was  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  Lambert;  and  though  oat> 
numbering  the  enemy  by  34^000  to  about  9000  men,  allowed  bit 
troops  to  disperse  over  the  country  and  to  be  defeated  la  detal 
by  Cromwell  during  the  three  days  August  iTth-ipth  at  the 
8o<allcd  battk  of  Preston,  being  himself  taken  prisoner  00  the 
35th. ,  He  was  tried  on  the  6th  of  February  1649,  coodeamcd 
to  death  on  the  6th  of  March  and  executed  on  the  9t]i. 

Hamilton,  during  his  unfortunate  career,  haid  often  bees 
suspected  of  betraying  the  kmg's  cause,  and,  as  an  heir  to  (he 
Scottish  throne,  of  intentionally  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  crown  for  iiiDself> 
The  charge  was  brought  against  hin  as  early  as  2631  when  he  vas 
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levying  men  In  Scotland  for  the  Gerann  expedition,  bot  Chaiiet 
gave  no  credence  to  it  and  showed  his  trust  in  Hamilton  by 
cau»ng  him  to  share  his  own  room.  The  diarge,  however,  always 
clung  to  him,  and  his  intriguing  character  and  hopeless  manage- 
ment of  the  king's  affairs  in  Scotland  gave  colour  to  the  accusal 
tion.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  real  foundation  for  it. 
His  career  is  sufficiently  explained  by  his  thoroughly  weak  and 
egotistical  character.  He  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  great 
questions  at  issue,  was  neither  loyal  nor  patriotic,  and  only 
desired  peace  and  compromise  to  avoid  personal  losses.  "  He 
was  devoid  of  intellectual  or  moral  strength,  and  waa  therefore 
easily  brought  to  fancy  all  future  tasks  easy  and  all  present 
obstacles  Insuperable."  >  A  worse  choice  than  Hamilton  could 
not  possibly  have  been  made  in  such  a  crisis,  and  his  want  of 
^principle,  oif  firmness  and  resolution,  brought  Irretrievable  ruin 
upon  the  royal  cause. 

Hamilton's  three  sons  died  young,  and  the  dukedom  passed 
by  special  remainder  to  his  brother  IVIlliam,  earl  of  Lanark. 
On  the  latter's  death  in  1651  the  Scottish  titles  reverted  to  the 
Tst  duke's  daughter,  Anne,  whose  husband,  William  Douglas, 
was  created  (third)  duke  of  Hamilton. 

Bibliography.— Article  in  the  Diet,  of  Ktt.  Biot.  by  S.  R. 
Gardiner:  History  0/  En^Uind  and  of  tin  Cinl  War,  by  the  samv 
author:  Menunrs  oj  Ike  Dukes  0/  Hamiiiont  by  G*  Burnet;  Zauder^ 
dale  Papers  CCimdea  Society,  1884-1885):  The  IlamUton  Papers, 
ed.  by  S.  R.  Uardiner  (Camden  Society,  1880}  and  addenda  (Camden 
Miscellany,  vol.  ix.,  1895);  Thomason  Tracts  in  the  British  Museum. 
S50  (<^)f  1948  (30)  Osccount  of  his  supposed  treachery),  and  546  (21) 
(speech  on  the  scaffold).  (P.  C.  Y.) 

HAMILTON,  JOHN  {c.  x 5x1-1 571),  Scottish  prelate  and 
politician,  was  a  natural  son  of  James  Hamilton,  ist  earl  of 
Arran.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became  a  monk  and  abbot  of 
Paisley,  and  after  studying  in  Paris  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  soon  rose  to  a  position  of  power  and  influence  under 
his  half-brother,  the  regent  Arran.  l^  was  made  keeper  of  the 
pp'vy  seal  in  1543  and  bishop  of  Dunkeld  two  years  later;  in 
X546  he  followed  David  Beaton  as  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and 
about  the  same  time  be  became  treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  He 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  stay  the  growth  of  Protestantism,  but 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  "  persecution  was  not  the  policy  of 
Archbishop  Hamilton,"  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  a  catechism  called  Hamilton*!  Catechism 
(published  with  an  introduction  by  T.  0.  Law  in  X884)  was 
draw^n  up  and  printed,  possibly  at  his  instigation.  Having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Protestants,  now  the  dominant 
party  in  Scotland,  the  archbishop  was  imprisoned  in  1563.  After 
his  release  he  was  an  active  partisan  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots- 
he  baptized  the  infant  James,  afterwards  King  James  VI.,  and 
pronounced  the  divorce  of  the  queen  from  Bothwell.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  some  time  later  took 
refuge  in  Dumbarton  Castle.  Here  he  was  seized,  and  on  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  murders  of  Lord  Damley  and 
the  regent  Murray  be  was  tried,  and  hanged  on  the  6th  of  April 
157X.  The  archbishop  had  three  children  by  his  mistress, 
Crizzel  Sempill. 

HAMILTON,  PATRICK  (1504-XS28),  Scottish  divine,  second 
son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  well  known  in  Scottish  chivalry, 
and  of  Catherine  Stewart,  daughter  of  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany, 
second  son  of  James  XL  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow,  probably  at  his  father's  estate  of  Stanehbuse  in 
Lanarkshire.  He  was  educated  probably  at  Linlithgow.  In  1 51 7 
he  was  appointed  titular  abbot  of  Feme,  Ross-shtrc,  and  it 
was  probably  about  the  same  year  that  he  went  to  study  at 
Paris,  for  his  name  is  found  in  an  ancient  list  of  those  who 
graduated  there  in  1520.  It  was  doubtless  in  Paris,  where 
Luther's  writings  were  already  exciting  much  discussion,  that 
he  received  the  germs  of  the  doctrines  he  was  afterwards  to 
uphold.  From  Alexander  Ales  we  Icam  that  Hamilton  subse- 
quently went  to  Louvain,  attracted  probably  by  the  fame  of 
Erasmus,  who  in  X52X  had  his  headquarters  there.  Returning 
to  Scotland,  the  young  scholar  naturally  selected  St  Andrews, 
the  capital  of  the  church  and  of  learning,  as  his  residence.  On 
*  See  S.  R.  Gardiner  lo  the  Diet.  0/  If  at.  Biography. 


the  9th  of  June  i$a$  he  became  a  nikember  of  the  ixnivenity  of 
St  Andrews,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  tSH  he  was  admitted 
to  its  faculty  of  arts.  There  Hamilton  attained  such  influence 
that  he  was  permitted  to  conduct  as  precentor  a  musical  mass 
of  his  own  composition  in  the  cathedraL  But  the  reformed 
doctrines  had  now  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  youag  abbot, 
and  he  was  eager  to  communicate  them  to  his  fcllow'country- 
men.  Early  in  1527  the  attention  of  James  Beaton,  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  was  directed  to  the  heretical  preaching  of  the 
young  priest,  whereupon  he  ordered  that  Hamilton  should  be 
form^y  summoned  and  accused.  Hamilton  fled  to  Germany, 
first  visiting  Luther  at  Wlttenbeig,  and  afterwards  enrolling 
himself  as  a  student,  under  Franx  Lambert  of  Avignon,  in  the 
new  university  of  Iklarburg,  opened  on  the  30th  of  May  1527  by 
PhiKp,  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Hermann  von  dem  Busche,  one  of 
the  contributon  to  the  Episk^ae  ohscurortun  virorum,  John 
Frith  and  Tyndale  were  among  those  whom  he  met  there.  Late 
in  the  autumn  of  X527  Hamilton  retumed  to  Scotland,  bold  in 
the  convktion  of  the  truth  of  his  principles  He  went  fiist  to 
his  brother's  house  at  Kincavd,  near  Linlithgow,  in  which  town 
he  preached  frequently,  and  soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young 
lady  of  noble  rank,  whoae  name  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Beaton,  avoiding  open  violence  through  fear  of  Hamilton's  high 
connexions,  invited  him  to  a  conference  at  St  Andrews.  The 
reformer,  predicting  that  he  was  going  to  confirm  the  pious 
in  the  true  doctrine  by  his  death,  resolutely  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  for  nearly  a  month  was  permitted  to  preach  and  dispute, 
periiaps  in  order  to  provide  material  for  accusation.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  summoned  before  a  council  of  bishops  and 
clergy  presided  over  by  the  archbishop;  there  were  thirteen 
charges,  seven  of  which  were  based  on  the  doctrines  affirmed 
in  the  Loci  communes.  On  examination  Hamilton  maintained 
that  these  were  undoubtedly  tme.  The  council  condemned 
him  as  a  heretic  on  the  whole  thirteen  charges.  Hamilton  was 
seized,  and,  it  is  said,  surrendered  to  the  soldiery  on  an  assurance 
that  he  would  be  restored  to  his  friends  without  injury.  The 
council  convicted  him,  after  a  sham  disputation  with  Friar 
Campbell,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  secular  power.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same  day  (February  29, 1528) 
lest  he  should  be  rescued  by  his  friends,  and  he  was  buined  at 
the  slake  as  a  heretic.  His  courageous  bearing  attracted  more 
attention  than  ever  to  the  doctrines  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
greatly  helped  to  spread  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The 
"reek  of  Patrick  Hamilton  infected  all  it  blew  on."  His 
martyrdom  is  singular  in  this  respect,  that  he  represented  in 
Scotland  almost  alone  the  Lutheran  stage  of  the  Reformation. 
His  only  book  was  entitled  Loci  communes,  known  as  "  Patrick's 
Places."  It  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and 
the  contrast  between  the  gospel  and  the  law  in  a  scries  of  clear-cut 
propositions.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Foxs's  Acts  and  Monuments, 
HAMILTON*  ROBERT  (X743-X829),  Scottish  economist  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Pilrig,  Edinburgh,  on  the  xith  of 
June  X743.  His  grandfather,  William  Hamilton,  principal  of 
Edinburgh  University,  had  been  a  profe»or  of  divinity.  Having 
completed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  distinguished  in  mathematics,  Robert  was  induced  to 
enter  a  banking-house  In  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge 
of  business,  but  his  ambition  was  really  academic.  In  X769  he 
gave  up  business  pursuiu  and  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Perth 
academy.  In  1779  he  was  presented  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Aberdeen  Unrversity.  For  many  years,  however, 
by  private  arrangement  with  his  colleague  Professor  Copland, 
Hamilton  taught  the  class  of  xnathcmatics.  In  1817  he  was 
presented  to  the  latter  chair. 

Hamilton**  most  important  work  is  the  Essay  on  Ike  National 
Debt,  which  appeared  in  181^  and  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to 
expose  the  economic  fallacies  involved  in  Pitt's  policy  of  a  sinking 
fund,  ft  is  still  of  value.  A  posthumous  volume  published  in 
X830,  The  Progress  qf  Society,  is  also  of  great  ability,  and  is  a  very 
effective  treatment  of  economical  principles  by^  tracing  their  natur««l 
origin  and  position  in  the  development  of  social  life.  Some  minor 
works  of  a  practical  character  (Introduction  to  Merekandise,  1777; 
Essay  on^  War  and  Peaces  1790}  arc  now  focgotun. ' 
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HAMILTON,  THOMAS  (i789-iS43)«  Scottish  writer,  younser 
brother  of-  the  philosopher,  Sir  WiHiam  Hamilton,  Bart.,  was 
bom  fo  1789.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where 
he  made  a  close  friend  of  Michael  Scott,  the  author  of  Tom 
Cringle* s  Log.  He  entered  the  army  in  18x0,  and  served  throu^- 
out  the  Peninsular  and  American  campaigns,  but  continued  to 
cultivate  his  literary  tastes.  On  the  conclusion  ol  peace  he 
withdrew,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  from  active  service.  He 
contributed  both  prose  and  verse,  to  Blackwood's  iiagatinc, 
in  which  appeared  his  vigorous  and  popular  military  novel, 
Cyril  Thornton  (1827).  His  Annals  of  the  Peninsidar  Campaign, 
published  originally  in  1839,  and  republished  in  1849  with 
additions  by  Frederidc  Hard  man,  is  written  with  great  clearness 
and  impartiality.  His  only  other  worii,  Men  and  Mourners  in 
America,  published  originally  in  1833,  is  somewhat  coloured  by 
British  prejudice,  and  by  the  author's  aristocratic  dislike  of  a 
democracy.  Hamilton  died  at  Pisa  on  the  7th  of  December 
x84>. 

HAMILTON,  WILLIAM  (i  704-1754),  Scottish  poet,  the  author 
of  "The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  was  bom  in  x  704  at  Bangour  in  Linlith- 
gowshire, the  son  of  James  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  bar.  As  early  as  1724  we  6nd  him  contributing 
to  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscdlany.  In  1745  Hamilton 
joined  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles,  and  though  it  b  doubtful 
whether  he  actually  bore  arms,  he  cdebrated  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans  in  verse.  After  the  disaster  of  Culloden  he  lurked 
for  several  months  in  the  Highlands  and  escaped  to  France; 
but  in  1749  the  influence  of  his  friends  procured  him  permission 
to  return  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained 
possesion  of  the  family  estate  of  Bangour.  The  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him,  however,  to  live  abroad,  and  he  died  at 
Lyons  on  the  35th  of  March  1754.  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Hot3rroodhoose,  Edinburgh.  He  was  twice  married — 
"  into  families  of  distinction  ".says  the  preface  of  the  authorized 
edition  of  his  poems. 

Hamilton  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of  poems, 
none  of  them  except "  The  Braes  of  Yarrow  "  of  striking  origin- 
ality. The  collection  is  composed  of  odes,  epitaphs,  short  pieces 
of  translation,  songs,  and  occasional  verses.  The  longest  is 
"Contemplation,  or  the  Triumph  of  Love"  (about  500  lines). 
The  first  edition  was  published  without  his  permission  by  Foulis 
(Glasgow,  1748),  and  introduced  by  a  preface  from  the  pen  of 
Adam  Smith.  Another  edition  with  corrections  by  himself  was 
brought  out  by  his  friends  in  1760,  and  to  this  was  prefixed  ai 
portrait  engraved  by  Robert  Strange. 

In  1850  James  Patcraon  edited  The  Poems  and  Songs  of  William 
Hamilton.  This  voluiAe  contains  several  poems  till  theaunpublishcd, 
and  gives  a  life  of  the  author. 

HAMILTON,  SIR  WILUAM  (1730-1803),  British  diplomatist 
and  archaeologist,  son  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  governor 
of  Greenwich  hospital  and  of  Jamaica,  was  bom  in  Scotland  on 
•the  X3th  of  December  1730,  aiid  served  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of 
Foot  Guards  from  1747  to  X758.  He  left  the  army  after  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Barlow,  a  Welsh  heiress  from  whom  he 
i  nherited  an  estate  near  Swansea  upon  her  death  ini  783.  Their 
only  child,  a  daughter,  died  in  1775.  From  1761  to  X764  he 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Midhurst,  but  in  the  latter  year 
he  was  ^pointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  Naples,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  thirty-six  years->until  his  recall  in  1800.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  the  official  duties  of  the  minister  were 
of  small  importance.  It  was  enough  that  the  representative 
of  the  British  crown  should  be  a  man  of  the  worid  whose  means 
enabled  htm  to  entertain  on  a  handsome  scale.  Hamilton  was 
admirably  qualified  for  these,  duties,  being  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  man,  who  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  science 
and  art.  In  1766  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  between  that  year  and  1780  he  contributed  to  its  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  a  series  of  observations  on  the  action  of 
vdcanoes,  which  he  had  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  at  Vesuvius 
nnd  Etna.  He  employed  a  draftsman  named  Fabris  to  make 
studies  of  the  eruption  of  1775  and  1776,  and  a  Dominican, 
Rcsioa.  to  make  obscrvaUons  at  a  later  pcanod. .  He  published 


several  treatises  on  earthqiiakrs  and  volcanoes  between  1776 
and  1783.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
of  the  Dilettanti,  and  a  notable  collector.  Many  of  his  treasura 
went  to  enrich  the  British  Museum.  In  177a  he  was  made  x 
knight  of  the  Bath.  .  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  presented  a 
curious  oontxast  to  the  elegant  peace  of  those  which  l»d  preceded 
them.  In  1791  he  mairied  Eouna  Lyon  (see  the  sqiarate  aitide 
on  Lady  Hamilton).  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolatioo 
and  the  rvpid  extension  of  the  revdutionaiy  movement  ia 
Western  Europe  soon  overwhelmed  Naples.  It  was  a  misfortuiK 
for  Sir  William  that  he  was  left  to  meet  the  very  trying  politiul 
and  diplomatic  conditions  which  arose  after  1793.  His  health 
had  iM^n  to  break  down,  and  he  suffered  from  bilious  fevca 
Sir  William  was  in  fact  in  a  state  approaching  dotage  befoce 
his  recall,  a  fact  which,  combined  with  his  senile  devotion  to 
Lady  Hamilton,  has  to  be  considered  in  accounting  for  his 
extraordinaiy  comf>laisance  in  her  relations  with  Nebon.  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  April  1803. 

See  E.  Edwards.  Lioes  of  the  Fonndert  of  the  British  Uneim 
(London,  1870);  and  the  authorities  given  in  the  article  on  Eomu, 
Lady  Hamilton. 

HAMILTON*  SIR  IHLUAM.  Bart.  (X788-1856),  Scottish  tteU- 
physidan,  was  bom  in  Glasgow  on  the  8th  of  March  1788.  His 
father,  Dr  William  Hamilton,  had  in  1781,  on  the  strong  recon* 
mendation  of  the  celebrated  William  Hunter,  been  appointed 
to  succeed  his  father,  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton,  as  professor  ef 
anatomy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow;  and  when  he  died  is 
X790,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  he  had  already  gained  a  gieat 
reputation.  William  Haniilton  and  a  youQger  brother  (after- 
wards Captain  Thomas  Hamilton,  f.v.)  were  thus  brought  up 
under  the  sole  care  of  their  mother.  William  received  his  early 
education  in  Scotland,  excq>t  during  two  years  which  he  spent 
in  a  private  school  near  London,  and  went  in  1807,  as  a  SoeO 
exhibitioner,  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  first- 
class  in  liUris  humaniarilfits  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  181 1, 
M.A.  in  18x4.  He  had  been  intended  for  the  medical  professoo, 
but  soon  after  leaving  Oxford  he  gave  up  this  idea,  and  in  i8ij 
became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar.  His  life,  however,  was 
mainly  that  of  a  student;  and  the  following  years,,  marked  hf 
little  of  outward  incident,  were  filled  by  researches  of  all  kinds, 
through  which  he  daily  added  to  his  stores  oC  leamiog,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  gradually  forming  hia  ph^Mopluc 
system.  Investigation  enabled  him  to  make  good  h^  daim  to 
represent  the  andent  family  of  Hamilton  of  Px«ton,  and  in  t8i6 
he  took  up  the  baronetcy,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  iof  Preston  (xdsa-xyoi),  well  know 
in  his  day  as  a  Covenanting  leader. 

Two  visits  to  Germany  in  18x7  and  1820  led  to  his  taking  op 
the  study  of  German  and  later  on  that  of  contemporary  Gennao 
philosophy,  which  was  then  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the 
British  universities.  In  X820  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which  bad 
fallen  vacant  on  the  death  of  Tbomas  Brown,  colleague  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  la!ter*s  consequent  resignation,  bat 
was  defeated  on  political  grounds  by  John  Wilson  (1785-1854). 
the  "Christopher  North"  of  Blackwood's  Miagasine.  Sooa 
afterwards  (x82i)  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dvil  histofv. 
and  as  such  delivered  several  courses  of  lecturea  on  the  histofir 
of  modem  Europe  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  saUpr 
was  £xoo  a  year,  derived  from  a  local  beer  tax,  and  was  <&- 
continued  after  a  time.  No  pupils  were  compelled  to  attend, 
the  class  dwindled,  and  Hamilton  gave  it  up  when  the  salanr 
ceased.  In  January  1827  he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  be  had  been  a  devoted  son.  In  trbich 
X828  he  married  his  cousin  Janet  Marshall 

In  X829  his  career  of  authorship  began  with' the  appearance  of 
the  well-known  essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned* 
(a  critique  of  Comte's  Cours  de  philosophie) — the  first  of  a  scries 
of  artidcs  contributed  by  him  to  the  Edinburgh  JUtitw.  He  vtf 
elected  in  1836  to  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  logic  and  metapfa>'&^ 
and  from  this  time  dates  the  influence  which,  during  the  ntxt 
twenty  ycars^  he .  exerted  over  the  thought  oC  the  younctr 
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feneimtion  in  Sootland.  Much  about  the  mim  time  be  began 
the  prepantion  of  an  annotated  edition  of  Reid*s  works,  intending 
to  annex  to  it  a  number  of  dissertations.  Before,  however,  this 
design  had  been  carried  out,  be  was  struck  (1844)  with  paralysb 
ci  the  right  side,  which  seriously  cri|:^rfed  his  bodUy  powers, 
though  it  left  his  mind  wholly  unimpaired.  The  edition  of  Reid 
appeared  in  2846^  but  with  only  seven  of  the  intended  disseAa- 
tionsf— the  last,  too,  unfinished.  It  was  his  distinct  purpose  to 
complete  the  work,  but  this  purpose  remained  at  his  death 
unfulfilled,  and  all  that  could  be  done  afterwards  was  to  print 
such  materials  for  the  remainder,  or  such  notes  on  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  as  were  found  among  his  MSS.  Considerably 
before  this  time  he  had  formed  his  theory  of  logic,  the  leading 
principles  of  which  were  indicated  in  the  prospectus  of  **  an  ^ssay 
on  a  new  analytic  of  logical  forms  "  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Reid.  But  the  elaboration  of  the  scheme  in  its  details  and 
applications  continued  during  the  next  few  years  to  occupy 
much  of  his  leisure.  Out  of  this  arose  a  sharp  contrpveny  with 
Augustus  de  Morgan.  The  essay  did  not  appear,  but  the  results 
of  the  labour  gone  through  are  contain^  in  the  appendices  to 
his  Zccfaref  on  Lagk. '  Another  occupation  of  these  yean  was 
the  preparation  of  extensive  materials  for  a  publication  which  he 
designed  on  the  peisonal  history,  influence  and  optnions  of 
Luther..  Here  he  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  planned  and  partly 
carried  out  the  arrangement  of  the  work;  but  it  did  not  go 
further,  and  still  remains  in  MS.  In  18^2-1853  appeared  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  his  Discussums  in  PkUcsepky, 
Literature  and  Ednaaion,  a  reprint,  with  large  additions,  of  his 
contributi<Mis  to  the  EdMurgh  Rtinem.  Soon  after,  his  general 
health  began  to  faiL  Still,  however,  aided  now  as  ever  by  his 
devoted  wife,  he  persevered  in  literary  labour;  and  during  1854- 
1855  he  brought  out  nine  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  Stewart's 
works.  The  only  remaining  volume  was  to  have  contained  a 
memoir  of  Stewart,  but  this  he  did  not  l;ve  to  write.  He  taught 
his  class  for  the  last  time  in  the  winter  of  2855-1856.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  taken  ill,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  1856  he  died  in  Edinburgh. 

HamiltoD's  positive  contribution  to  the  piogieas  of  thought  b 
comparatively  sSght,  and  his  writings,  even  where  reinforced  by  the 
copious  lecture  notes  taken  by  his  pupils,  cannot  be  said  to  present 
a  comprehensive  phtlosophic  system.  None  the  less  he  did  consider> 
able  service  by  stunulating  a  q>irit  of  crittdsm  in  his  pupils,  by  insist- 
ing on  the  great  importance  of  peycholo^  as  opposed  to  the  older 
metaphysical  method,  and  not  least  by  his  recognition  irf" the  import- 
ance of  Geman{rfiik>sophy,  especially  that  of  Kant.  By  far  hb  most 
tmportont  work  was  bis  "PhihMophy  of  the  Unconditioned,'*  the 
development  of  the  principle  that  for  the  human  finite  mind  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  Infinite.  The  basb  of  hb  whole  argu- 
ment b  the  thess,  '*To  think  b  to  condition."  Deeply  impreraed 
with  Kant's  antitheris  between  subject  and  object,  the  knowing  and 
the  known,  Hamilton  bid  down  the  principle  that  every  object  b 
known  only  in  virtue  of  its  relations  to  other  objects  (see  Relativity 
OF  Kmowlbdge).  From  thb  it  follows  limitless  time,  space,  power 
and  so  forth  are  humanly  speaking  inconceivable.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  an  thought  seems  to  demand  the  idea  of  the  infinite  or 
absolute  profvkles  a  spheie  for  faith,  which  b  thus  the  specific  faculty 
of  thecdogy.  It  is  a  weakness  characteristic  of  the  human^  mind  that 
it  cannot  conceive  any  phenomenon  without  a  beginning:  hence 
the  conception  of 'the  causal  rebtton,  according  to  which  every 
|rf»enomenon  has  its  cause  in  preceding  phenomena,  and  its  effect  in 
•ubaequent  phenomena.  The  causal  concept  is,  therefore,  only  one 
of  the  ordinary  necessary  forms  of  the  cognitive  consciousness 
limited,  as  we  liave  seen,  by  being  confined  to  that  which  b  relative 
or  conditioned.  As  regards  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  objectivity, 
Hamilton  simply  acecpts  the  evidence  of  consdousness  as  to  the 
separate  existence  of  the  object:  "  the  root  of  our  nature  cannot 
be  a  lie."  In  vntue  of  thu  assumption  Hamilton's  philosophy 
becomes  a  '*  luitural  realism."  In  fact  his  whole  pontion  is  a  strange 
compound  of  Kant  and  Reid.  Its  chief  practical  corolbry  b  the 
denial  of  phOoaophy  as  a  method  of  attaining  absolute  knowledge 
and  its  relegation  to  the  academic  sphere  of  mental  training.  The 
transition  from  philosophy  to  theology,  ue.  to  the  q>here  of  faiths 
b  presented  by  Hamiltoo  under  the  analogous  relation  between  the 
mind  and  the  body.  As  the  mind  b  to  the  body,  so  b  the  uncon- 
ditioned Absolute  or  God  to  the  world  of  theconditwoed.  Conscioos- 
ness,  itsdf  a  condithmed  phenomenoa,  must  derive  from  or  depend 
on  some  different  thing  prior  to  or  behind  aoaterial  phenomena. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  Hamilton  does  not  explain  now  it  comes 
about  that  God,  who  in  the  terms  of  the  analogy  bears  to  the  oon- 
dxtioned  mind  the  rdbtioo  which  the  conditiooed  mind  bean  to  its 


objects,  can  Himself  be  unconditioned.  He  can  be  regarded  only 
as  rebted  to  consciousness,  and  in  so  far  is,  therefore,  not  absolute 
or  unconditioned.  Thus  the  veiy  prindples  of  Hamihon's  phUo- 
so^y  are  apparently  viobted  in  hb  theological  argument. 

Hamilton  rqiardcd  logic  as  a  purely  formal  science;  it  seemed 
to  him  an  unscientific  mixing  together  of  heterogeneous  elements 
to  treat  aa  paru  of  the  same  science  the  formal  and  the  materbl 
conditions  01  knowledge.  He  was  quite  ready  to  aUow  that  on  thb 
view  logic  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  diaoovering  or  guaranteeing 
facts,  even  the  most  general,  and  expressly  asscrtodthat  it  has  to  do, 
not  with  the  objective  validity,  but  only  with  the  mutual  relations, 
of  judgments.  He  further  hckf  that  inductkm  and  deductkm  are 
correbtive  processes  of  formal  kigie»  each  resting  on  the  necessities 
of  thought  and  deriving  thence  its  several  bws.  The  only  kigkal 
bws  which  he  recognised  were  the  three  axioms  of  identity,  non- 
contradiction, and  ocduded  middle,  which  he  regarded  as  severally 
phases  of  one  geneial  condition  of  the  possibility  of  existence  and, 
theiefope,  of  tboti|ht.  The  bw  of  reason  and  consequent  he  con- 
sidered not  as  different,  but  merely  as  expressing  metaphy«cally 
what  these  express  kigically.  He  added  as  a  postubte — which  in 
hb  theory  was  of  importance — **that  logic  be  allowed  to  state 
CEpiicitly  what  b  thought  implicitly.*' 

In  kwic  Hamilton  b  known  chiefly  as  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  ^*  quantification  of  the  preclicate,"  i^.  that  the  judcment 
"All  A  b  B  "  should  really  mean  "  AU  A  b  otf  B."  whercL  the 
ordinary  universal  proposition  should  be  stated  "  All  A  b  somt  B." 
Thb  view,  which  was  supported  by  Stanley  Jcvons,  b  fundamentally 
at  fault  since  it  implies  that  the  predkate  b  thought  of  in  its  ex- 
tensbn;  in  point  of  fact  when  a  judgment  b  made,  e.g.  about  men, 
that  they  are  mortal  ("  All  men  are  mortal  "),  the  intention  b  to 
aUribuU  a  quality  {ix,  the  predicate  b  used  in  connotation).  In  other 
wOTds,  we  are  not  considering  the  question  "  what  kind  are  men 
among  the  various  things  which  must  die?"  (as  is  implied  m  the 
form  all  men  are  some  mortab  ")  but  "  what  b  the  fact  about 
men?"  We  are  not  stating  a  mere  identity  (see  further,  «.g., 
H.  W.  B.  Joseph,  Introduction  to  Logic,  1906,  pp.  298  foIL). 

The  i^iloaopher  to  whom  above  all  others  Hamilton  professed 
allegiance  was  Aristotle.  Hb  works  were  the  object  of  hb  profound 
and  constant  study,  and  supplied  in  fact  the  mouM  in  which  hb 
whole  philosophy  was  cast.  With  the  oommenUtors  on  the  Aris- 
totelbn  writmgs,  ancient^  medieval  and  modern,  he  was  also 
familbr;  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  he  studied  with  care  and 
apprecbtion  at  a  time  when  it  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  attract 
attention  in  hb  country.  Hb  wide  reading  enabled  him  to  trace 
many  a  doctrine  to  the  writings  of  forgotten  thinkers;  and  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  draw  forth  such  from  their  ob- 
scurity, and  to  give  due  acknowledgment,  even  if  it  chanced  to  be 
of  the  prior  possession  of  a  view  or  argument  that  he  had  thought 
out  for  himself.  Of  modem  German  philosophy  he  was  a  diligent, 
if  not  always  a  sympathetic,  student.  How  profoundly  hb  thinidng 
was  modified  by  that  of  Kant  b  evident  from  the  tenor  of  hb  specu- 
btions;  nor  was  this  less  the  case  because,  on  fundamenty  points, 
he  came  to  widely  different  conclusions. 

Any  account  of  Hamilum  wookl  be  incomplete  which  regarded 
him  only  as  a  phikssopher.  for  hb  knowledge  and  hb  interests  eok- 
braoed  all  subjects  related  to  that  of  the  human  mind.  Physical 
and  mathematical  science  had,  indeed,  no  attraction  for  him;  but 
hb  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  was  minute  and  experimental. 
In  literature  alike  ancbnt  and  modem  he  was  widely  and  ckeeply 
read ;  and,  from  hb  unusual  powers  of  memory,  the  stcxes  which  he 
had  acquired  were  always  at  command.  If  there  was  one  period 
with  the  literature  of  which  he  was  more  particulariy  familiar,  it 
was  the  I6th  and  27th  centuries.  Here  in  every  department  he  was 
at  home.  He  had  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  its  theologicallore,  had 
a  critical  knowledge  especially  of  its  Latin  poetry,  and  was  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  actors  in  its  varied  scenes,  not 
only  as  narrated  in  professed  records,  but  as  revealed  in  the  letters, 
table-talk,  and  casual  effusions  of  themselves  or  their  oontemporarics 
(cf.  hb  article  on  the  EpistcUio  ebteurorum  woruMt  and  his  pam- 
phlet oa  the  Disraption  oil  the  Chureh  of  Scotbnd  in  2843}.  Among 
hb  litemry  projects  were  editions  of  the  works  of  George  Buchanan 
and  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger.  Hbgeneral  scholarship  found  expression 
in  his  library,  which,  though  mainly,  was  far  from  being  exclusively, 
a  philosophical  collection.  It  now  forms  a  distinct  portion  of  the 
literary  of  the  university  of  Gla«ow. 

Hb  chief  practical  interest  was  in  education — an  interest  which  he 
manifested  alike  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer,  and  which  had  led  him 
long  before  he  was  dther  to  a  study  of  the  subject  both  theoretical 
and  historical.  He  thence  adopted  views  as  to  the  ends  and  methods 
of  education  that,  when  aftenMids  carried  out  or  advocated  by  him, 
met  with  general  recognition;  but  he  also  expressed  in  one  of  hb 
articles  an  unfavourabb  view  of  the  study  of  mathematics  as  a 
mental  gymnastic,  which  excited  much  opposition,  but  which  he 
never  saw  reason  to  alter.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  sealous  and 
sucoesiful,  and  hb  writings  on  university  organisation  and  reform 
had,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  a  decisive  practical  effect,  and 
contain  much  that  b  of  permanent  value. 

Hb  posthumous  works  are  hb  Lectures  en  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  4 
vob.,  edited  by  H.  L.  Maasel,  Oxfocd.  and  John  Veitch  (Metapkysict, 
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1858;  Lone,  i860) :  and  Additional  Notes  to  Reid*s  Works,  from  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  MSS..  under  the  editorship  of  H.  L.  Maoscl,  D.O. 
(1863).  A  Memoir  of  Sir  W.  HamiUon,  by  Veitcb.  appeared  in 
X869. 

HAVILTOir.  WILUAII  GERARD  (1739-1796),  English 
statesman,  popularly  known  as  "  Single  Speech  Hamilton,"  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  28th  of  January  1729,  th«  son  of  a  Scottish 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Inheriting  his  father's  fortune  he 
entered  political  life  and  became  M.P.  for  Petersfield,  Hampshire. 
His  maiden  speech,  delivered  on  the  xjth  of  Novtmber  1755, 
during  the  debate  on  the. address,  which  excited  Walpole's 
admiration,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  his  only  effort 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  nickname  "  Single  Speech  " 
is  undoubtedly  mbleading,  and  Hamikon  is  known  to  have 
spoken  with  success  on  other  occasions,  botli  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  Irish  parliamenL  In  1756  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  and  in  1761 
he  became  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  lord-h'eutenant 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  Irish  M.  P.  for  Killebegs  and  Eiq(Ush  M.  P. 
for  Pontefract.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  In  Ireland 
in  1763,  and  subsequently  filled  various  other  administrative 
offices.  Hamilton  was  thought  very  highly  of  by  Dr  Johnson, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  British 
taxation  of  America.  He  died  in  London  on  the  x6th  of  July 
X796,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  vault  of  St  MartinVin-the- 
fields. 

Two  of  his  speeches  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  some  other 
miscellaneous  works,  were  published  after  his  death  under  the  title 
Parliamentary  Logick. 

HAMILTON,  SIR  WILUAH  ROWAN  (Z80S-X865),  Scottish 
mathematician,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  August  1805. 
His  father,  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  was  a  solicitor,  and  bis 
uncle,  James  Hamilton  (curate  of  Trim), migrated  from  Scotland 
in  youth.  A  branch  of  tbe  Scottish  family  to  which  they  belonged 
had  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and 
this  fact  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  common  impression  that 
Hamilton  was  an  Irishman. 

His  genius  first  displayed  itself  in  the  fonn  of  a  wonderful 
power  of  acquiring  languages.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  had 
already  made  very  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew,  and  before 
be  was  thirteen  he  had  acquired,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  an  extraordinary  linguist,  almost  as  many  languages 
as  he  had  years  of  age.  Among  these,  besides  the  classical  and 
the  modem  European  languages,  were  included  Persian,  Arabic, 
Hindustani,  Sanskrit  and  even  Malay.  But  though  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life  he  retained  much  of  the  singular  learning  of  h^ 
childhood  and  youth,  often  reading  Persian  and  Arabic  in  the 
intervals  of  sterner  pursuits,  he  bad  long  abandoned  them  as  a 
study,  and  employed  them  merely  as  a  rdaxation. 

His  mathematical  studies  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  and 
carried  to  their  full  development  without  any  assistance  what- 
ever, and  the  result  is  that  his  writings  belong  to  no  particular 
**  school,"  unless  indeed  we  consider  them  to  form,  as  they  are 
well  entitled  to  do,  a  school  by  themselves.  As  an  arithmetical 
calculator  he  was  not  only  wonderfully  expert,  but  he  seems  to 
have  occasionally  found  a  positive  delight  in  working  out  to  an 
enoraious  number  of  places  of  decimals  the  result  of  some  irksome 
calculation.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  engaged  Zerah  Colbum, 
Cbe  American  "  calculating  boy,"  who  was  then  being  exhibited 
as  a  curiosity  in  Dublin,  and  he  had  not  always  the  worst  of  the 
encounter.  But,  two  years  before,  he  had  accidentally  fallen 
in  with  a  Latin  copy  of  Eudid,  which  he  eagerly  devoured; 
and  at  twelve  he  attacked  Newton's  Arilhmelica  iMfMrro/ii. 
This  was  his  introduction  to  modem  analysis.  He  soon  com- 
menced to  read  the  Principia,  and  at  sixteen  he  had  mastered 
a  great  part  of  that  work,  besides  some  more  modem  works  on 
analytif^  geometry  and  the  dif  erential  calculus. 

About  this  period  he  was  also  engaged  in  prepaxation  for 
entrance  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had  therefore  to  devote 
a  portioix  of  his  time  to  classics.  In  the  stimmer  of  1822,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  began  »  ayst^nutic  stucty  of  Laplace's 


Micanigui  CiUsU.  Nothing  coold  be  better  fitted  to  call  forth 
such  mathematical  jMwers  as  those  of  Hamilton,  for  Laplace^ 
great  work,  rich  to  profusion  in  analytical  processes  alike  novd 
and  powerful,  demands  from  the  most  gifted  student  careful 
and  olten  laborious  study.  It  was  in  the  successful  effort  to 
open  this  treasure-house  that  Hamilton's  mind  received  its 
final  temper,  "  Dis>lors  il  commenca  a  marcher  seul,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  biographer  of  another  great  mathemaiidaa. 
From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  original  investigation  (so  far  at  least  as  regards  matbe* 
matics),  though  he  ever  kept  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  science  both  in  Britain  and  abroad. 

Having  detected  an  important  defect  in  one  of  Lapbce'k 
demonstrations,  he  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  write  out  fats 
remarks,  that  they  might  be  shown  to  Dr  John  Brinkley  (x763- 
X835),  afterwards  bisbop  of  Cloyne,  but  who  was  then  the  first 
royal  astronomer  for  Ireland,  and  an  accomplished  nath»> 
matician.  Brinkley  seems  at  once  to  have  perceived  the  vast 
talents  of  young  Hamilton,  and  to  have  encouraged  him  in  the 
kindest  manner.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  xSaj  of  thn  lad 
of  eighteen:  "  This  young  man,  I  do  ndt  say  wiU  te,  but  »i.  the 
first  mathematician  of  his  age." 

Hamilton's  career  at  College  was  perhaps  uaexampkd. 
Amongst  a  number  of  competitMS  of  more  than  oxdiiBary  merit, 
be  was  first  in  every  subject  and  at  every  cxaminatio&.  He 
achieved  the  rare  distinction  of  obtaining  an  o^ime  for  botb 
Greek  and  for  physics.  How  many  more  such  honours  he  migM 
have  attained  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  he  was  expected  to 
win  both  the  gold  medals  at  the  degree  examination,  had  his 
career  as  a  student  not  been  cut  short  by  an  unfMccedeated 
event.  This  was  his  appointment  to  the  Andrews  profesaorBhip 
of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  vacated  by  Dr  BriaMqr 
in  X827.  The  chair  was  not  exactly  o0ercd  to  him,  as  has  bees 
sometimes  asserted,  but  the  cleaors,  having  met  and  talked  ow 
the  subject,  authorised  one  of  their  number,  who  was  Haxniltos's 
personal  friend,  to  urge  him  to  become  a  candidate,  a  step  wliicfa 
his  modesty  had  prevented  him  from  taking.  Thus,  when  bazdr 
twenty-two,  he  was  established  at  the  Observatory,  Dunsiok, 
near  Dublin.  He  was  not  specially  fitted  for  the  post,  for 
although  he  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with  tiMoretkal 
astronomy,  he  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  reguUr  work 
of  the  practical  astronomer.  And  it  must  be  said  that  ha  tiiu 
was  better  employed  in  original  investigations  than  it  wookl 
have  been  had  he  spent  it  in  observations  made  even  with  tbe 
best  of  instruments, — infinitely  better  than  if  he  had  spent  it  oa 
those  of  the  observatory,  which,  however  good  originally,  were 
then  totally  unfit  for  the  delicate  requirements  of  modoa 
astronomy.  Indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  HaniltM 
was  intended  by  the  university  authorities  who  elected 
him  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy  to  spend  liis  time 
as  he  best  could  for  th^  advancement  of  science,  without  bcinj 
tied  down  to  any  particular  branch.  Had  he  devoted  himscilf 
to  practical  astronomy  they  would  assuredly  have  furnished  fain 
with  modem  instruments  aiid  an  adequate  staff  of  assistants. 

In  1835 ,  being  secretary  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion which  was  held  that  year  in  Dublin,  he  was  knighted  by  the 
lord-lieutenant.  But  far  faugher  honours  rapidly  succeeded, 
among  which  we  may  merely  mention  his  election  in  i8j7  to 
the  president's  chair  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  rare 
distinction  of  being  made  corresponding  member  of  the  acsdcnjr 
of  St  Petersburg.  These  are  the  few  salient  points  (other,  ol 
course,  than  the  epochs  of  his  naore  important  discoveries  and 
inventions  presently  to  be  considered)  in  the  uneventful  life  of 
this  great  man.  He  retained  his  wonderful  faculties  anixnpaiied 
to  the  very  last,  and  steadily  continued  till  within  a  day  or  leoo^ 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  »d  of  September  X865,  tfae 
task  (his  Elements  of  Quatcrnhns)  which  had  occupied  the  h^ 
sixyears  of  his  life.  ^ 

The  germ  of  his  fint  great  diioovery  was  oontaiaed  in  one  of  tboic 
eariy  papers  whkrh  in  iBix  he  comraunicated  to  Dr  Brinkley. JV 
whom,  under  the  title  of  "  Caustics."  it  was  presented  in  1824  to  »* 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  was  referred  as  usual  to  a  ooauntftf^ 
Their  raport.  while  acknowk4gii«  the  novelty  and  vth»  of  ■ 
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that,  before  bong  publiahed,  it  should  be  still  further  developed  aad 
simfdified.  Durii^  the  nest  three  years  the  paper  grew  to  att 
iounense  bulk,  pnocipaily  by  the  additioaal  details  which  had  been 
inserted  at  the  desire  of  the  oonunittee.  But  it  also  assumed  a  much 
more  intelligible  form,  and  the  gnuad  features  of  the  new  awthod 
were  DOW  easily  to  be  aeeii.  Hamilton  hlmarlf  seens  not  till  this 
period  to  have  luUy  understood  csther  the  nature  or  the  importance 
of  his  discovery,  for  it  is  only  now  that  we  find  him  announcing  his 
intention  of  applyum^  bis  method  to  dynamics.  The  paper  was 
finally  entitled  '' Theory  of  Systems  of  Rays,"  and  the  first  part  was 
printed  in  1828  ia  the  TramaeUms  sf  tk^  Rmyal  Irish  A€ademy. 
It  is  understood  that  the  more  important  cooteots  of  the  second 
and  third  parts  appeared  in  the  three  volumimms  aopplenients  (to 
the  first  part)  whicn  were  published  in  the  same  Transactums,  and  in 
the  two  papers  "  On  a  General  Method  in  Dyaamies,**  wliidi  ap> 
peared  in  thePkSfaopkieiU  TtatupcUoiuia  l834-i835*  T1ieprinci|we 
of  "  Var]|rine  Action  is  the  great  feature  of  these  papers;  and  it  b 
strange,  indeed,  that  the  one  particular  result  of  this  theory  which, 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  that  Hamilton  has  done,  has 
rendered  his  name  known  beymid  the  little  world  of  true  pMEosopheiB, 
should  bava  been  easily  within  the  readh  of  Auguatia  Freaoel  and 
others  for  many  yeara  before,  and  in  no  way  required  Hamilton's 
new  cooceptioos  or  methods,  although  it  was  bv  them  that  he  was 
led  to  its  cliscovery.  This  singular  result  is  still  known  by  the  name 
*'  conical  refraction,**  which  he  proposed  for  it  wlien  hie  first  pre^ 
dieted  its  cirionce  in  the  thira  aapplement  to  bia  *'  Systems  of 
Ra}^"  read  in  1832. 

The  ste^  from  cities  to  dynamics  In  the  appEcatioa  of  the  method 
of  *'  Varying  Action  "  was  made  in  1827,  and  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Sodety,  in  whose  Pkihupkieat  Tratuactiens  tar  18^ 
auid  1835  there  are  two  papere  on  the  subject.  Tfaoe  diqrfay,  like 
the  *'  Systems  of  Rays,"  a  maaterv  over  ^mbols  and  a  flow  of  mathe- 
matical language  almost  unequalled.  But  they  contain  what  is  far 
more  valuable  still,  the  greatest  addition  which  dynamical  science 
had  received  since  tbe  grand  strides  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Joaeph  Loos  Lagiaage.  C  G.  J.  Jaoobi  and  other  mathematidaas 
have  develpped  to  a  great  extent,  and  as  a  question  of  pure  mathe- 
matics only,  Hamilton's  processes^  and  have  thus  made  extensive 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  differential  equations.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  have  as  yjA  obtained  only  a  mere  glimpse 
of  the  vast  physical  rcsulu  of  which  they  ooatain  the  girm.  And 
though  this  is  of  ^oucoe  by  ^far  the  more  valuable  aspect  in  which 
any  such  contribution  to  science  can  be  looked  at,  the  other  must 
not  be  desjMsed.  It  is  characteristic  of  most  of  Hamilton's,  as  of 
nearly  all  great  discoveries,  that  even  thetc  indirect  consequences  are 
of  hi|^  vauie. 

The  other  great  cootrxbutioo  made  Vy  Hamilton  to  mathenatical 
Bcieacc,  the  invention  of  Quaternions,  is  treated  under  that  heading. 
The  followii^  characteristic  extract  from  a  letter  shows  Hamilton  s 
own  opinion  of  his  mathematical  work,  and  also- gives  a  hint  of  the 
devices  which  hoemployed  to  reodar  written  lajaguage  as  expressive 
as  actual  speech.  His  fine  great  work,  iMturss  0%  QmaUnucms 
(Dublin,  X853),  is  ^almost  paioful  to  read  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  use  of  italics  and  capitals. 

-  "^I  hope  that  It  may  not  oe  considered  as  nnpardonable  vanity 
or  presumption  on  my  part,  if.  as  my  own  taste  Was  always  ted  me 
to  fed  a  greater  interest  in  methods  than  in  resulist  so  it  is  by 
METHODS,  rather  than  by  any  tueorbms,  which  can  be  separatel;r 
quoted,  that  I  desire  and  hope  to  be  remembered.  Nevertticless  it 
IS  only  human  nature,  to  derive  t^me  pleasure  from  bdng  dtcd,  now 
and  then,  even  about  a  'Theorem  ;  esjped^ly  where  ...  the 
quoter  can  enrich  the  nabject,  by  oombtmag  it  with  researches  of" 
kis  own." 

The  discoveries,  papers  and  treatises  we  have  mentioned  mieht 
well  have  formed  the  whole  work  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  But 
not  to  speak  of  his  enormous  collection  of  MS.  books,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  new  and  ori^nal  matter,  which  have  been  handed  over 
to  Trinity  Collqje,  Dublin,  the  works  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  barely  form  the  greater  portion  of  what  he  nas  published. 
His  extraordinary  investigations  connected  with  the  solution  of 
algebraic  equations  of  the  fifth  dwree,  and  bis  examination  of  the 
results  arrived  at  by  N.  H.  Abel,  G.  B.  Icmud,  and  others  in  their 
researches  on  this  subject,  form  another  grand  contribution  to 
science.  There  b  next  his  great  paper  on  Fluctuattng  Functions^ 
a  subjeci  which,  since  the  time  of  j.  Fourier,  has  been  of  immense 
and  ever  increasing  vahie  in  physical  applications  of  mathematics. 
There  is  also  the  extremdy  ingcnioos  invention  of  the  hodonaph. 
Of  his  extensive  investigations  into  the  solution  (especially  by 
numerical  approximation)  of  certain  classes  of  differential  equations 
which  constantly  occur  in  the  treatment  of  physical  questions,  only 
a  few  items  have  been  published,  at  intervals,  in  the  PkUosapkiaA 
Mfagaxina.  Bendcs  all  this.  Hamilton  was  a  voluminous  corre- 
HXMident.  Often  a  single  letter  of  his  occupied  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  or  more  closely  written  pages,  all  devoted  to  the  minute 
consideration  of  every  feature  of  some  particular  problem;  for  it 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  mind  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  general  understanding  of  a  question;  he  pursued  it 
until  he  knew  it  in  all  its  details.^  He  was  ever  courteous  |U)d  kind 
in  answering  appUcatioos  for  assistance  in  the  study  of  hu  works,  * 


even  whea  his  compUahae.mist  have  cost  hip  auich  time.  He 
was  excessively  precise  and  hard  to  please  with  reference  to  the 
final  polish  of  his  own  works  for  publication;  and  it  was  probably 
for  this  reason  that  he  published  so  Uttle  compared  with  tbt  extent 
of  his  investigations. 

Like  most  men  of  great  originality,  Hamtltoo  generally  matured 
his  ideas  before  putting  pen  to  raper. .  *'  He  used  to  carry  on,"  says 
his  elder  son,  William  Edwin  Hamilton,  **  looz  trains  d  algebraical 
and  arithmetical  calculations  in  his  mind,  during  which  he  was 
uncooacioasof  the  cartblv  necessity  of  eating;  we  used  to  bring  in  a 
*  soQick  '  and  leave  it  in  ms  study,  but  a  bnef  nod  of  recognition  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  chop  or  cutlet  was  often  die  only  rnult.  and 
his  thoughts  went  on  soaring  upwards.** 

For  further  details  about  Hamilton  (hia  poetry  and  his  aasochitioa 
with  poets,  for  instance)  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  DuUm  UmPtf' 
tiiy  MaMmnt  (Jan.  1842),  the  CenOauau's  MoMne  Qao.  1866), 
and  the  MouMy  Notices  iff  tie  Royal  Asirmiwttcal  Society  (Feb.  1866) : 
and  also  to  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  the  North  British 
Itepiew  (Sept.  1866),  from  which  much  of  the  above  sketch  has  been 
taken.  His  works  have  beea  collected  and  published  by  R.  P. 
GtxvcB.  Life  of  Sir  W,  JL  Hownliom  (3  vols.,  1882. 1885. 1889). 

{p.  G.  T.) 

HAMILTflN,  a  town  of  Dtlndas  and  Normanby  counties, 
Victoria,  Australia,  on  the  Grange  Bame  Creek,  197I  m.  by 
rail  W.  of  Mdboume.  Pop.  (1901)  4036.  Hamilton  has  a 
munber  of  educational  institutions,  diief  among  which  are  the 
Hamilton  and  Western  District  College,  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  its  kind  in  Victoria,  the  HamUton  Academy,  and  the  Alexandra 
ladies'  college,  a  state  school,  and  a  Catholic  college.  It  has 
a  fine  racecourse,  and  pastoral  and  agrioiltural  exhibitions  are 
held  aniraally,  as  the  surnmnding  district  is  mainly  devoted  to 
sheep-faming.  Mutton  b  froeen  and  exported.  Hamilt<m 
became  a  borough  in  1859. 

HAMILTON  (Grand  or  Assuasipi),  the  chief  river  of 
Labrador,  Canada.  It  rises  in  the  Labrador  faisjilands  at  an 
devatfon  of  1700  ft.,  its  diief  sources  bdng  Lakes  Attikonak  and 
Ashuanipi,  between  6^  and  66*  W.  and  52**  and  53**  K.  Aftn* 
a  predpitons  course  of  600  m.  it  empties  into  Mdville  Lake 
(90  in.  long  and  18  wide),  an  extension  of  Hamilton  inlet,  on  the 
Atlantic  About  220  m.  from  its  mouth  occur  the  Grand  Falls 
of  Labrador.  Here  in  a  distance  of  1 2  m.  the  river  drops  760  ft., 
culminating  in  a  final  vertical  fall  of  3 16  fL  Bdow  the  falls  are 
violent  rapids,  and  the  river  sweeps  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
canyon.  The  country  through  which  it  passes  is  for  the  most 
"part  a  wilderness  of  barren  rock,  full  of  lakes  and  lacustrine 
rivers,  many  of  which  arc  its  tributaries.  In  certain  portions  of 
the  vsilley  spruce  and  poplars  grow  to  a  moderate  size.  From 
the  head  of  Lake  Attikonak  a  steep  and  rocky  portage  of  less 
than  a  mile  leads  to  Burnt  Lake,  which  is  dnuned  into  the 
St  Lawrence  by  the  Romaine  river. 

HAMILTON,  one  of  the  chief  dties  of  Canada,  capital  of 
Wcntworth  county,  Ontario.  It  occupies  a  highly  picturesque 
situation  upon  the  shore  of  a  spadous  land-Jocked  bay  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  covers  the  plain  strctdiing 
l)ctween  the  water-front  and  the  escarpment  (called  "The 
Mountain  "),  this  latter  bdng  a  continuation  of  that  over  which 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  plunge  40  m.  to  the  west.  Founded  about 
X778  by  one  Robert  Land,  the  growth  of  Hamilton  has  been 
steady  and  substantial,  and,  owing  to  its  remarkable  industrial 
development,  it  has  come  to  be  called  "  the  Birmingham  of 
Canada."  This  development  is  largdy  due  to  the  use  of  electrical 
energy  generated  by  water-power,  in  regard  to  which  Hamilton 
stands  first  among  Canadian  cities.  The  electridty  has  not, 
however,  been  obtained  from  Niagara  Falls,  but  from  De  Cew 
Falls,  35  m.  S.E.  of  the  dty.  The  entire  declrical  railway  system, 
the  lighting  of  the  city,  and  the  majority  of  the  factories  are 
operated  by  power  obtained  from  this  source.  The  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Hamilton  are  varied,  and  some  of  the  establish- 
ments are  of  vast  size,  employing  many  thousands  of  hands  each, 
such  as  the  InteriMtional  Harvester  Co.  and  the  Canadian 
Westinghouse  Co.  In  addition  Hamilton  is  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  finest  fruit-growing  districts  on  the  continent,  and  its  open- 
air  market  is  a  remarkaUe  sight.  The  munidpal  matters  are 
managed  by  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  Six  steam  rail- 
roads and  three  electric  radial  roads  afford  Hamilton  ample  facili- 
ties for  transport  by  land,  while  during  the  season  of  navigation 
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a  number  of  steamboat  lines  supply  dafly  services  to  Toronto 
and  other  lake  ports.  Entrance  into  the  broad  bay  is  obtained 
through  a  short  canal  intersecting  Burlington  Beach,  which  is 
crossed  by  two  swing  bridges,  whereof  one — ^that  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  raflway — ^is  among  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Burlington  Beach  is  lined  with  cottages  occupied  by  the  city 
residents  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Hamilton  is  rich  in 
public  institutions.  The  educational  equipment  comprises  a 
normal  college,  coiUegiate  institute,  model  school  and  more  than 
a  score  of  public  schools,  for  the  most  part  hoteed  in  handsome 
stone  and  brick  buildings.  There  are  four  ho^itals,  and  the 
asylum  for  the  insane  is  the  largest  in  Canada.  There  is  an 
excellent  public  library,  and  in  the  same  building  with  it  a  good 
art  school.  Hamilton  boasts  of  a  nimiber  of  parks,  Dundum 
Castle  Park,  containing  several  interesting  relics  of  the  war  of 
x8i3,  being  the  finest,  and,  as  it  is  practically  withm  the  city 
limits,  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the  people.  Gore  Euk,  in  the  centre 
of  the  dty,  is  used  for  concerts,  ^ven  by  various  bands,  one  of 
which  has  gained  an  intemationad  reputation.  Since  its  incor- 
poration in  1833  the  history  of  Hamilton  has  shown  continuous 
growth.  In  1836  the  population  was  2846;  in  1851,  10,248; 
in  x86x,  19,096;  in  1871,  26,880;  in  x88i,  36,66x;  in  X89X, 
48,959;  ftnd  in  X901,  53,634.  The  AngUcan  bishop  of  Niagara 
has  his  seat  here,  and  also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Hamilton 
returns  two  members  to  the  Provincial  parliament  and  two  to 
the  Dominioh. 

HAMILTON,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (Z89X),  34,859;  (1901),  33,77$.  It  is  situated 
about  X  m.  from  the  junction  of  the  Avon  with  the  Clyde,  xo|  m. 
S.E.  of  Glasgow  by  road,  and  has  stations  on  the  Caledonian  and 
North  Briti^  railways.  The  town  hall  in  the  Scottish  Baronial 
Btyle  has  a  dock-tower  X30  ft.  high,  and  the  county  buildings 
are  in  the  Grecian  style.  Among  the  subjects  of  antiquarian 
interest  are  Queenzie  Neuk,  the  spot  where  Queen  Mary  rested 
on  her  journey  to  Langside,  the  old  steeple  and  pillory  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Mote  Hill,  the  old  Rtmic  cross, 
and  the  carved  gateway  in  the  palace  park.  In  the  churchyard 
there  is  a  monument  to  four  covenanters  who  suffered  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  7th  of  December  x6oo,  whose  heads  were  buried 
here.  Among  the  industries  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  lace 
and  embroidered  muslins,  and  carriage-building,  and  there  are 
also  large  market  gardens,  the  district  bdng  famed  espedally 
for  its  apples,  and  some  dairy-farming;  but  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  depends  chiefly  upon  the  cod  and  ironstone  of  the 
surrounding  coimtry,  wUch  is  the  richest  mineral  field  in  Scot- 
land. Hamilton  originated  in  the  X5th  century  under  the 
protecting  influence  of  the  lords  of  Hamilton,  and  became  a 
burgh  of  barony  in  X456  and  a  royal  burgh  in  X548.  The  latter 
rights  were  afterwards  surrendered  and  it  was  made  the  chief 
burgh  of  the  regality  and  dukedom  of  Hamilton  in  1668,  the  third 
marquess  having  been  created  duke  in  1643.  It  unites  with 
Airdrie,  Falkirk,  Lanark  and  Linlithgow  to  form  the  Falkirk 
district  of  burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  parliament*. 

Immediately  east  of  the  town  is  Hamilton  palace,  the  Beat  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  premier  peer  of  Scotland.  It 
occupies  most  of  the  site  of  the  original  burgh  of  Netherton.  The 
first  mansion  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  and  rebuilt 
about  i7ro,  to  be  succeeded  in  1832-1839  by  the  present  palace, 
a  magnificent  building  in  the  classical  style.  Its  front  is  a  spedmeo 
of  the  enriched  Corinthian  architecture,  with  a  projecting  pillared 
portico  after  the  style  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome, 
364  ft.  in  length  and  60  ft.  in  hdght.  Each  of  the  twelve  pillars  of 
the  portico  is  a  single  block  of  stone,  quarried  at  Dalacrf,  midway 
between  Hamilton  and  Lanark,  and  required  thirty  horses  to  draw 
it  to  its  site.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated  and  once  contained 
the  finest  collection  of  paintings  m  Scotland,  but  roost  of  them, 
together  with  the  Hamilton  and  Beckford  libraries,  were  sold  in 
1883.  Within  the  grounds,  which  comprise  nearly  1500  acres,  is  the 
mausoleum  erected  by  the  loih  doke,  a.  structure  resembling  in 


gates  at  Florence.  At  Barnduith,  i  m.  S.E.  of  the  town,  may  be 
seen  the  Dutch  gardens  which  were  laid  down  in  terraces  on  the 
steep  banks  of  the  Avon.  Their  quaint  shrubbery  and  old-fashbned 
setting  render  them  attractive.    They  were  planned  in  1583  by  ) 


John  Hamilton,  an  anoestor  of  Loid  Bdhavcn,  aad  Mw  bdoif  to 
Lord  Rutbven.  About  2  m.  S.E.  of  Hamilton,  within  the  vcttcn 
High  Park,  on  the  summit  of  a  predpitous  rock  aoo  ft.  in  heiglrt. 
the  foot  of  which  is  wadied  by  the  Avon,  stand  the  nuns  of  Csdbov 
Castle,  the  subject  of  a  spirited  ballad  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott.  TIk 
castle  had  been  a  royal  residence  for  at  least  two  centoiies  hdkn 
Bannockbum  <IAI4),  but  immediately  after  the  battle  Robert  Bract 
granted  it  to  Sir  Walter  FitaGilbert  Hiunilton,  the  son  of  the  fouader 
of  the  family,  in  return  for  the  fealty.  Near  it  is  the  noUe  chur 
with  its  ancient  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  rai«»i«t{*n  Foreit,  vfaoe 
are  still  preserved  some  of  the  aboriginal  breed  of  wiU  cattle. 
Opposite  Cadzow  Castle,  in  the  eastern  High  Park,  on  the  nsht  bank 
of  the  Avon,  is  Chatelhecault.  consisting  of  stables  and  oScci,  aad 
imitaring  in  outline  the  palace  of  that  name  in  France. 

HAMILTON,  a  village  of  Madison  county.  New  Yock;  VSA^ 
about  »g  m.  S.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  (X890),  1744;  (xgoo),  1627: 
(1905)1533;  (xQio)  1689.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York, Oottrip 
&  Western  railway.  Hamilton  is  situated  in  a  productivs 
agricultural  region,axKl  has  a  large  trade  in  hops;  among  its 
manufactures  are  canned  vegetables,  liunber  and  knit  goodit 
There  are  several  valuable  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  The 
village  owns  and  operate?  its  water-supply  and  dectric-Us^ting 
sysi,em.  Hamilton  is  the  seat  of  Colgate  Univenity,  which  ins 
founded  in  x8x9,  under  the  name  of  the  Hamiltoa  Liteniy  sad 
Theological  Institution,  as  a  training  school  for  tlw  Baptitt 
ministry,  was  chartered  as  Madison  University  in  X846,  sad 
was  renamed  in  1890  in  honour  of  the  Colgate  famfly,  aevml  i 
of  whom,  espedally  William  <X783~i857),  the  soap  mum* 
facturer,  and  Ms  sons,  James  Boorman  (X8X8-X904),  and  SamiMl 
(1833-X897),  were  iu  liberal  benefactors.  In  X9oi-i909  it  had 
a  university  faculty  of  33  members,  307  students  in  the  ooDcfCi 
60  in  the  theological  department,  and  X34  in  the  prqiantoiT 
department,  and  a  lilMrary  of  54,000  volumes,  induding  the 
BapUst  Historical  collection  (about  5000  vols.)  given  by  Samtid 
Colgate.  The  township  in  which  the  village  is  situated  aad 
which  bears  the  same  name  (pop.  in  19x0,  38S5)  was  settled 
about  X790  and  was  separated  from  the  townahip  of  Paiis  a 
X 795.    The  village  was  incorporated  in  x8x  a. 

HAMILTOV*  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Butler  coooty, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  25  a.  N. 
of  CinciimatL  Pop.  (X890),  I7>565;  (1900),  93,9x4,  of  whoa 
2949  were  fordgn-bom;  (19x0  census),  35,279.  It  is  semd 
by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  8t  Dayton,  and  the  Pittsbiui, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  aad  by  interuibaa 
dectric  lines  connecting  with  Ctndnnati,  Dayton  and  Tokda 
The  valley  in  which  Hamilton  is  situated  is  noted  for  its  fertility. 
The  dty  has  a  fine  public  square  and  the  Lane  free  library  (1866): 
the  oourt  house  is  its  most  prominent  public  building.  A 
hydraulic  canal  provides  the  dty  with  good  water  power,  aid  1 
In  X905,  in  the  value  of  its  factory  products  ($13/^^.5% 
bdng  3x-3%  more  than  in  X900),  Hamilton  ranked  tenth  amoDi 
the  cities  of  the  stale.  Its  most  distinctive  manufaaures  an 
paper  and  wood  pulp;  more  valuable  are  foiondxy  and  maduK 
shop  products;  other  manufactures-  are  safes,  malt  fiqaon. 
flour,  woollens,  Corliss  engines,  carriages  and  wagons  *^ 
agricultural  implements.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates 
the  water-works,  dectric-lighting  plant  and  gas  pbiat.  A 
stockade  fort  was  built  here  in  1791  by  General  Arthar  Saist 
Clair,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1796,  two  years  after  the  place 
had  been  laid  out  as  a  town  and  named  Fairfield.  The  to«a 
was  renamed;  in  honour  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  about  179^ 
In  1803  Hamilton  was  made  the  county-seat;  in  x8io  it  vas 
incorporated  as  a  village;  in  1854  it  annexed  the  towD  cf 
Rossville  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  in  1857  it  *» 
made  a  dty.  In  1908,  by  the  annexation  of  suburbs,  the  ares 
and  the  population  of  Hamilton  were  considerably  increased. 
Hamilton  was  the  early  home  of  William  Dean  Hewells,  whose 
recollections  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  his  il  Bey*s  Tarn*',  ^ 
father's  anti*slavery  sentiments  made  it  neccssaiy  for  him  ts 
sell  hb  printing  office,  where  the  son  had  leaned  to  set  typei* 
his  teens,  and  to  remove  to  Dayton. 

HAMIRPUR.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  tbe 
Allahabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  stands 
on  a  tongue  of  land  near  the  confluence  of  the  Betwa  and  Jsv>^ 
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tian.N.W.oCAtlihibad.  Pap.(i{ioi),e7)r.  ItmsfooDdcd, 
■cconliDg  (0  tradkion,  in  the  iiih  onttiry  by  Hamir  D«,  ■ 
KirchuU  Rajput  apdkd  from  Aim  by  the  HabommaUiu. 

TliGdiitiicthuuueKrfiiSqiq.  m.,  and  cDdoMi  Ike  talrn 
■Uta  of  Suili,  Jign[  and  Blbst,  brahja  part[«u  o[  Charkhari 
and  CurmuU.     Hani!rpur  foma  part  ol  Ibe  great  plain  of  Bun- 

ccatral  Vindhyan  platfaiL  Tbe  district  ii  in  shape  aa  irregular 
pwalldogram,  wiih  a  gnwral  ilopt  nonhward  fn»n  the  low  hilti 
on  the  aoulhem  boundary.  The  icenery  is  rendered  pieluresqae 
by  tbe  artificial  lakes  o(  Mahoba.  ThcM  magnificeol  ceservoira 
were  comlructed  by  the  Chandel  rajai  before  the  Mahonunedan 
conquest,  for  puipoMi  of  irtigalion  and  ai  aheeu  of  omamenial 
water.  Many  of  Ibem  enclose  craggy  iileu  or  peninjiilas, 
crowned  by  the  ruint  of  granite  temples,  erquisilely  carved  and 
decorated.  From  the  base  of  (hk  hill  and  biw  country  tbe 
fE&eial  plain  of  the  district  ^mads  nonhnard  in  an  arid  and 
tredeia  level  towards  ihe  broken  banks  of  the  riven.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  tbe  Eetwa  and  its  tribuiary  tbe  Dhasin,  both 
of  which  are  unoavigable.  Then  is  little  waste  land,  except 
IB  tbe  nvina  by  tbe  liver  tides.  The  deep  black  soil  of  Bundel- 
khand,  known  as  nUIr,  letains  the  moisture  under  a  dried  and 
rifled  surface,  and  renders  the  diltricC  fertile.  The  staple  pro- 
duce it  grain  of  various  aorts,  Ibe  most  important  being  gram. 
Cotton  is  also  a  valuable  crop.  Agriculture  suBeis  much  from 
tbe  spread  of  the  kdna  grass,  a  noiious  weed  which  ovrmin^ 
the  fields  and  is  found  to  be  almost  ineradicable  wherever  it 
has  once  obtained  a  footing.  Drougbtt  and  fa  mine  are  unhappily 
common.  Tbe  climate  is  dry  ami  hot,  owinj  to  the  absence  of 
shade  and  the  barenes  of  soil,  eicept  fn  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mahoba  lakes,  which  cool  aad  molilen  the  atmosphere. 

In  1901  Ihe  pop.  wu  458,5*1,  [bowing  a  decrease  of  11%  m 
ibe  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of  i»«j-rB97.  EipoTt  trade  is 
diiefly  in  agricultural  produce  and  cotton  cloth.  Rath  is  tbe 
principal  commercial  centre.  Tbe  Midland  branch  of  Ihe  Credit 
Indian  Peninsula  railway  paues  through  the  south  of  the  disirct. 

From  tbe  gth  to  the  nth  century  this  district  was  the  cenlrr 
of  <bc  Chandel  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at  Mahoba.  Tbe  iijas 
adorned  the  town  with  many  splendid  edifices,  remains  of  which 
slill  exist,  besides  constructing  tbe  noble  artificial  lala  already 
described.  AI  the  end  of  the  rilh  century  Mahoba  fell  into  Ihe 
hands  of  tbe  Mussulmans.  In  t63o  tbe  district  was  conquered 
by  Cbhatar  Sal.  Ibe  hero  of  tbe  Bundelas,  who  assigned  at  his 
death  one-tbird  of  his  dominions  to  bis  ally  tbe  peshwa  of 
tbe  Mahiatlai.  Until  Bundelkhand  became  British  lerriiory  in 
180J  there  was  constant  miiare  between  the  Bundcla  princes 
and  tbe  MabratU  chitfuina.  Oa  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Mutiny 
in  tS57,  Hamiiput  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  rebellion,  and  all  the 
priocipal  towns  were  plundered  by  tbe  suirounding  cbicfa. 
After  a  shon  period  of  desultory  guerrilla  warfare  the  rebels 
were  effectually  quelled  and  the  work  of  reorganiaation  tiegan. 
Tbe  district  has  since  been  aubject  to  cycles  o[  varying  agri- 
colt  nra!     prosperity. 

HAMITIC  RACES  AMD  LAMGUAOB.  The  questions  in- 
volved in  a  consideration  of  Hamiticraces  and  Hamitic  languages 
■re  independent  o(  one  another  and  call  for  separate  treatment. 

I.  Hamitii  Bacti- — Tbe  term  Hamitic  as  applied  to  race  is 
not  only  ejrtremely  vague  hut  has  been  much  abused  by  anthro- 
pological writers.  Of  Ibe  lew  who  have  attempted  a  precise 
definition  tbe  most  prominent  is  Sergi,'  and  his  classification 
may  be  taken  u  representing  one  point  of  view  wiib  regard  to 
this  difficult  question. 
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Serii  eonaiden  the  Hamil 
a  branch  of  bis  "  Medilen 


,|^,. 


n  in  the  racial  9 


id  Modem  Egyptian  (excluding  tb*  Aiaba): 


ItMbT'biu 


'  G.  Seilf,   n*  Utiilirnmani  Baa.    A   Slmij  (tT 
Bmroptn  rtBplu  (London,   1901)1      tfoi.  Ajritt, 


P.  r^  of  tbe  Mcdilenuean,  Atbatic  and  Sahara. 

inchea  (extiim). 

tbe  foltowing  concluiioni  m 
n:  thai  the  members  of  ETDU 
■r  to  be  doady  inter^ennoct 


U  itill  CDqiiuveisiaL  Serfi,  it  is  true,  arguing  rrom 
believea  that  a  cloK  cenncioon  exists;  bul  Ibe  data 
■ly  icanty  that  Ihe  nnalny  of  his  condoiion  may  well 
Hli  "  Northern  Btaitch  coTTeuxudi  wiih  the  n»ic 
-rm  "  {[jbyan  Race."  irpRsentedln  fair  ouiity  by  the 
'  miied  wilb  Negro  elciDenls,  by  the  Fu6  and  Tibbu. 
ace  It  diftinctivelv  a  white  race,  with  dark  curlv  hiirj 


■I  Scrgi  bell 


SIS 


Inly  among  th 
IE  Ibe  Ba-Hjir 


.(Wah< 


kxic  Negm  aa 

irrn  porrion  of  Abyainia.  and  it  a  not  unlikely  thai 
very  eaily  Semitic  imnugianli  with  an  aboriginal 
«uie.  It  i>  ■!»  patBblc  that  they  and  the  Ancient 
y  contain  a  common  element.  The  Nubians  appeu 
lypfians  bur  with  a  strong  Negroid  eleiDcnt. 
>  Sersi'i  tvo  branches,  beaidet  Ibe  diRerencei  in  sVin 

rTic  EaMem  Kamites  are  nsenliaiiy  a  pastoral  people 

e  f-trr«  reprein™v^'o(  the  LibJinT.  ail'a^ 
[le  pailonl  habils  dI  the  Eastern  Hamites  arc  of 


nnecled  radally  with  Ibe  Eatteri 
rom  broad  "  descriptive  cbaracler- 
inst  iscb  a  cooDeidan.  To  regard 
kn  (he  ground  that  the  languages 


ace  or  a  blend,  no  diicunon  ran.  in  view  of  The  [aiicily 
i  yet  lead  to  a  satisfactory  cancruikin.  but  it  might 

with  ^'li^ndian  iiBiti>aen^a.''hVJ^irm 
rpDies  Ihat  Ihe  (em  Hamile.  using  it  as  coeileniive 
I  ^nem  Hamite,  has  a  definire  eonnolalion.  By  the 
a  brown  people  wHh  fiimy  hair,  of  kan  and  sinewy 
I  ilender  but  muBuiar  arms  and  lers,  a  thin  straight 

L  "    '"'(T.aIjT' 


e,  speaking  languages 


:  IdagsAgo. — The  whole 

tribes  of  the  Caucasian  1 

<w  geoerally  called,  alter 

'    ed  principally  by  Friedrich  Midler,    the  linguistic 

that  race  has  been  broken  up  especially  by  the 

Arabs,  whose  language  has  eierdsed  a  powerful 

U  those  nalions.     IliissplitliaBup.andtheuDmeose 

r  which  those  tribes  were  spread,  hive  made  those 

erge  more  widely  than  do  tbe  various  tongues  of 

I   .  Dpcan  stock,  but  slill  Ibcit  affinity  can  easily  be 

\  1 1  :  linguist,  and  is,  perhaps,  giealer  than  the  corre. 

'i::'hropolofic  similarity  between  the  white  Libyan, 

'1    :iid  twulhy  Somali.     Tbe  relatioiublp  of   these 

-i  ii  Semitic  has  long  been  noticed,  but  wu  at  first 

I  dciiseal  from  Semitic  {cf.  tbe  name  "  Syio-Arabian  " 

1  by  Piicbud).     No*  linguials  ue  agned  thai  tba 
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Piolo-SemE 


HAMLET 


id  Proto-Hainitcioiice  fanned  i  anilj,  probably 
.  original  unily  ha(be«n  demonslnled  np«ially 
by  Ffiedrich  Muller  (Kaic  itr  asOrreuSiiclun  Friialli  Hmara, 
p.  SI,  more  (uUy,  Cnuxfritt  dcr  Sfraclninsiaisckafl,  vol.  [ii. 
hsc.  ),  p.  116),  cf,  aba  A.  H.  S»yc*,  Scuna  «/  Lantiait,  ii. 
178,  R.  N.  Cust,  Tki  Uaicrn  LantMti'  'I  Alrica,  L  a4.  kc. 
The  rompjiaiivc  grammarj  of  Semilit  (W.  Wiighl,  iSgo,  uid 
especially  H.  Zimmcrn.  iSoSltlrnHMismte  Ibis  now  10  everybody 
by  compantivc  tables  of  the  graiaiaatical  elemeiits. 
TberbHifialian ol Hamitlc  largujEoi^ai  followi:' — 
I.  Tlu  Libyin  Duiali  (nioiily  miusmnl  "  Brcbcr  lanEuaiti." 
after  an  unfortunatCi  va^ue  Arabic  dai^iuEiDn.  borObro,  people 
of  foretcn  biwuaBe"K  T^  rcprcMntaiivM  of  this  Urse  ftroup 
exlcnd  from  Ibe  Scncral  ri«T  l»lic«  ihcy  iu*  tilled  Zciusa:  im- 
perfect Crammairt  l>y  L.  fiidhcrtic.  iS;t)  and  from  Timbulilii 
(diaku  of  Ihe  Auclinmidcn,  tkctched  by  Heinrich  Banh.  TmeU, 
—'  -  -";;)  10  ibc  ouei  of  Aujlli  (Bensui)  wkI  of  Siva  00  the 
irdcr  of  Egj pt.    QuHequently,  thetr  "'  ■■■-' "  ■"'" 


beM-prctemd  typo,  and  the  latter 

aS!iSirt"i.TBii''SAf5'i"i;"-'-"  -"^'^"-'^-  ="--' " 

iulaud  Hiih  Cudiicic  to< 
amaoa  Willi  Calla 
iriginal  lype. 


riched^by 

JerofEgjnt.     __  .    .... 

re  airongly  from  each  other  tban, 

tuage  of  [Ik  Al£cnan 


lantu»H  do 

^H^'fKi^b^i^f.  ^^Uy  that  of 
;rib«l  by  ^  HioDicau.  Etui  it 

iiisit,br  rT 'bawt  OSS?)  U  u  ImnidiietlDa  to  VbTitudy  'of  the 
■uny  dialect!  with  fuU  [iiblii«nptiy,  cf.  aha  BaucT*  ^Uri  ii 
kiiatnUHierhirrliliiildU.).  CibedklionacieibvBraflclardand 
Venture  de  t^l^uliI  arc  imperfDct.)  The  beet  now  dncrfbed  it 
ShilbM.aMonKnn dialed  ^.5tuniiBc.ffB(d«ii(*d«£cihMucVil, 
■Sag),  but  it  it  an  inferior  dialect.  That  of  Chat  in  Tripoli  undcr- 
Kei  the  Cmmmar  of  F.  W.  N'cwmas  (l&is)  and  the  Grammairt 
Ttmaihili  of  Hanolcau  (i8&>)!  cf.  alao  tlie  Diamwain  of  Cid 
Kaoui  (tooo)-  Kntber  medie\'al  Rporti  on  tbe  laneuagc  uoLtn 
by  the  Cuanchei  of  the  Canary  lilaodi  {fullest  in  A.  BenhelDI. 
AHlilmlti  anerirann.  lS79:akin  toShillia;  by  do  mtonijiriiBilive 
Libyan  anlwicbed  by  Arabic)  nor  ibc  awdcm  dialect  of  S>i«  («iU 
litfleknoirn:  teniniiHi  grammar  hy  Da.«ft  1890I  have  (unified 
bopo  of  finding  a  pure  Lib_>'an  dulcet  01  a  feu  literary  attempta 
in  Arabic  Iciten  i^  rdigicut  Potiie  ii  Qabi  (cd  Bum  Jaun 
aiimitui,  viL  476)  ii  the  woa  rcmsrk^ibb  The  imperfect  native 
■rriting  (nanud  li/Snoiicii),  a  den  at  en  Irom  ihn  Sabaein  alphabet 
(not.  u  Halfvy  ctaimcd,  from  the  Punic)  udl  n  uie  among  the 
acriplion  of  Tucca.  &CI  cT.  J  HaKvy  Eiiai  d  ttit'OfliitMyjuf 
iBTS).  but  hardly  ever  icrvca  for  I  tcr^ry  uses. 

J.  m  CukilU  or  ElhUmn  Anify-Tlie  nearen  telaiivt  of 
Libyan  ia  not  Ancient  Egypiian  but  the  lanHuaBc  of  the  nomadic 
DiihiiinorBejaof  lheNubanf)c)f[t(cr  H  AlnilviU  DaButlan 
Sfrachr,  iSSi  hhc  northern  dialccll  and  L.  Be  nitcb  Du  Batatyt 
Sprailu.  iSo],  WSrUrbuck.  1895)  Theipeech  of  tbe  pcopleiaccupy 
ini  ihiloivland  eatt  of  Abyionia  tbe  Saho  (Reinuch  cramnur  in 
ZnlKlinh  d.  itulieha  nartcmiaiiJ  CticUulult  u  1I78  TiiU 
jUg:  Wi'U'biiih.  1«90;  a.  alio  Re  inch  ZJie  Spiiulit  dtr  inl 
Sala.  1B78),  and  the  Alar  or  Danalul  (he  n  Kh  Dm  ^Jar  Spnuke 
lSa7;G.Coliaa,  IfiEua-l/ii    iB97  f   nl  jc 

Somali  (ReiniKb,  &>mtiJi  Sfrathc 
und  de  r 


luJi  sprain 
rluuf  (framm 


„„ gjhyHim.-.    . 

(L.  Tulscheck.  Ciominiir.  1B4! 
187;:  C.  F.  F.  Praeloriut  /■ 
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Reiniwh  coniiden  the  Biha  or  Bogoi  tnbe  aa  prcscnuif  the  Dp 
aithaic  dialect  (Oit  Bilit  SpratlH  Texti,  1883  CnminicUiJt  1B& 
Wl'labiuM.  tB87):  the  aame  icholar  rave  il(ctehM<rf  the  Kham 
(1894)  and  Quan  <iB^)  dialecta.  On  other  dulecti,  nrunlii 
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HAMLET,  Ihe  beto  of  ShaLapcart'i  tragedy,  a  ittiking  Ggun 

The  chief  aulboiity  lor  the  legend  of  Handel  is  Saio  Grao- 
maticus,  who  devotes  to  it  parts  ol  the  third  and  fourth  bocis  d 
his  /JiilsriaAKiics,  wiitiea  at  the  beginning  of  the  i^tli  ccntiuy. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  story  of  Hamlet,  Amleth  or  AmloS.' 
was  contained  in  the  Ion  Sh  jGtdunga  saga,  but  we  have  no  mcait 
of  deierraining  whether  Sua  derived  hii  information  in  thit 
caae  from  oral  or  written  louices.  The  doic  paiallcli  between  the 
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Uk  of  Haunlek  and  the  Engiish  romances  of  Havelok,  Horn  and 
BevU  of  Hampton  make  it  not  unlikely  that  Hamlet  is  of  British 
rather  than  of  Scandinavian  origin.  His  name  docs  in  fact  occur 
in  the  Irish  Annals  of  Ike  Four  Masters  (ed.  O'Donovan,  1851) 
in  a  stanza  attributed  to  the  Irish  Queen  Gormflaith,  who  laments 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Niall  Glundubh,  at  the  hands  of 
Amhiai^  in  919  at  the  battle  of  Ath-Cliath.  The slayerof  Niall 
Glundubh  is  by  other  authorities  stated  to  have  been  Sthtric. 
Now  Sihtric  was  the  father  of  that  Olaf  or  Anlaf  Cuaran  who  was 
the  prototype  of  the  English  Havelok,  but  nowhere  else  does  be 
receive  the  nickname  of  Amhlaide.  If  Amhhi^  may  really  be 
identified  with  Sihtric,  who  first  went  to  Dublin  in  888,  the 
relations  between  the  tales  of  Havelok  and  Hamlet  are  readily 
explicable,  since  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  exploits 
of  father  and  son  should  be  confounded  (see  Havelok).  But, 
whoever  the  historic  Hamlet  may  have  been,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  much  was  added  that  was  extraneous  to  Scandinavian 
tradition.  Later  in  the  xoth  century  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  Icelandic  saga  of  Aml68i  or  Amieth  in  a  passage 
from  the  poet  Snaebjom  in  the  second  part  of  the  prose  Edda.^ 
According  to  Saxo,'  Hamlet's  history  is  briefly  as  follows.  In 
the  days  of  Rorik,  king  of  Denmark,  Gervendill  was  governor 
of  Jutland,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Horvendill  and  Feng. 
Horvendill,  on  his  return  from  a  Viking  expedition  in  which 
he  had  slain  KoU,  king  of  Norway,  married  Geruthk,  Rorik's 
daughter,  who  bore  him  a  son  Amieth.  But  Feng,  out  of  jealousy, 
murdered  Horvendill,  and  persuaded  Genitha  to  become  his 
wife,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  avenge  her  of  a  husband  by  whom  she  had  been 
bated.  Amieth,  afraid  of  sharing  his  father's  fate,  pretended  to 
be  imbecile,  but  the  suspicion  of  Feng  put  him  to  various  tests 
which  are  related  in  detaiL  Among  other  things  they  sought 
to  entangle  him  with  a  young  girl,  his  foster-sister,  but  his 
cunning  saved  him.  When,  however,-- Amieth  slew  the  eavefr* 
dropper  hidden,  like  Folonius,  in  his  mother's  room,  and  destroyed 
aU  trace  of  the  deed,  Feng  was  assured  that  the  young  man's 
madness  was  feigned.  Accordingly  he  despatched  him  to  England 
in  company  with  two  attendants,  who  bore  a  letter  enjoining 
the  king  of  the  country  to  put  him  to  death.  Amieth  surmised 
the  purport  of  their  instructions,  and  secretly  altered  the  message 
on  their  wooden  tablets  to  the  effect  that  the  king  should  put 
the  attendants  to  death  and  give  Amieth  hisdaughterin  marriage. 
After  marrying  the  princess  Amieth  returned  at  the  end  of  a  year 
to  Denmark.  Of  the  wealth  he  had  accumulated  he  took  with 
him  only  certain  hoUow  sticks  filled  with  gold.  He  arrived  in 
time  for  a  funeral  feast,  held  to  celebrate  his  supposed  death. 
During  the  feast  he  plied  the  courtiers  with  wine,  and  executed 
his  vengeance  during  their  drunken  sleep  by  fastening  down  over 
them  the  woollen  hangings  of  the  hall  with  pegs  he  had  sharpened 
during  his  feigned  madness,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  palace. 
Feng  he  slew  with  his  own  sword.  After  a  long  harangue  to  the 
people  be  was  proclaimed  king.  Returning  to  England  for  his 
wife  he  found  that  his  father-in-law  and  Feng  had  been  pledged 
each  to  avenge  the  other's  death.  The  English  king,  unwilling 
personally  to  carry  out  his  pledge,  sent  Amieth  as  proxy  wooer 
for  the  hand  of  a  terrible  Scottish  queen  Hermuthntda,  who  had 
put  all  former  wooers  to  death,  but  fell  in  love  with  Amieth. 
On  his  return  to  England  his  first  wife,  whose  love  proved  stronger 
than  her  resentment,  told  him  of  her  father's  intended  revenge. 
In  the  battle  which  followed  Amieth  won  the  day  by  setting  up 

^'"  Tis  said  that  far  out.  off  yonder  ness,  the  Nine  Maids  of  the 
Island  Mill  stir  amain  the  host — cruel  skcrry-gucrri— they  who  in 
ages  past  ground  Hamlet's  meal.  The  good  Chieftain  furrows  the 
bull's  lair  with  his  ship's  beaked  prow."    Thispassa^  may  be  com- 

ered  with  some  examples  of  Hamlet's  cryptic  sayings  quoted  by 
xo:  "  Again,  as  he  passed  along  the  beach,  his  companions 
found  the  rudder  of  a  ship  which  Jiad  been  wrecked,  and  said 
they  had  discovered  a  huge  knife.  'This,'  said  he.  'was  the 
right  thing  to  carve  such  a  iiuge  ham  ....  Also,  as  they  passed 
the  sand-hills,  and  bade  him  look  at  the  meal,  meaning  the  sand, 
he  replied  that  it  had  been  ground  small  by  the  hoary  tempests  of 
the  ocean." 
*  Books  til.  and  tv.,  chaps.  86-lo6,  Eng.  trans,  by  O.  Elton  (London, 

1994)- 


the  dead  nea  of  the  day  before  with  stakes,  and  thus  terrifying 
the  enemy.  He  then  returned  with  his  two  wives  to  Jutland, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  the  enmity  of  Wigick,  Rorik's  sue- 
cessor.  He  was  shdn  in  a  battle  against  Wigiek,  and  Hermuth- 
ruda,  although  she  had  engaged  to  die  with  him,  married  the 
victor. 

The  other  Scandinavian  versions  of  the  tale  are:  the  Hrolfssaga 
Kraka*  where  the  brothers  Helgi  and  Hroar  take  the  phice  of  the 
hero;  the  tale  of  Harald  and  Hadfdan,  as  related  in  the  7th  book 
of  Saxo  Grammaticus;  the  modem  Icelandic  Ambales  Saga,* 
a  romantic  tale  the  earliest  MS.  of  which  dates  from  the  17th 
centuiy;  and  the  folk^tale  of  BrjAm^  which  was  put  in  writing 
in  X707.  Helgi  and  Hroar,  like  Harald  and  Halfdan,avenge  their 
father's  death  on  their  uncle  by  burning  him  in  his  palace. 
Harald  and  Halfdan  escape  after  their  father's  death  by  being 
brought  up,  with  dogs'  names,  in  a  hollow  oak,  and  subsequently 
by  feigned  madness;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  tm>thers  there 
are  traces  of  a  similar  motive,  since  the  boys  are  called  by  dogs' 
names.  The  methods  of  Haxnict's  madness,  as  related  by  Saxo, 
seem  to  point  to  cynanthropy.  In  the  Ambales  Saga,  which 
perhaps  is  collateral  to,  rather  than  derived  from,  Saxo's  version, 
there  are,  besides  romantic  additions,  some  traits  which  point 
to  an  earlier  version  of  the  tale. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  was  certainly  familiar  with  the  Latin 
historians,  and  it  is  most  probable  that,  recognizing  the  similarity 
between  the  northern  Hamlet  legend  and  the  classical  tale  of 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  as  told  by  Livy,  by  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  by  Dionysius  of  Hallcarnassus  (with  which  he  was  probably 
acquainted  through  a  Latin  epitome),  he  deliberately  added 
circumstances  from  the  classical  story.  The  incident  of  the  gold- 
filled  sticks  could  hardly  appear  fortuitously  in  both,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  harangues  of  Amieth  (Saxo,  Book  iv.)  and  of 
Brutus  (Dionysius  iv.  77)  shows  marked  similarities.  In  both 
talcs  the  usurping  unde  Is  ultimately  succeeded  by  the  nephew 
who  has  escaped  notice  during  his  youth  by  a  feigned  madness. 
But  the  parts  played  by  the  personages  who  in  Shakespeare 
became  Ophelia  and  Polonius,  the  method  of  revenge,  and  the 
whole  narrative  of  Amleth's  adventure  in  England,  have  no 
parallels  in  the  Latin  story. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Jiriczek*  first  pointed  out  the  striking  similarities 
existing  between  the  story  of  Amieth  in  Saxo  and  the  other 
northern  versions,  and  that  of  Kei  Chosro  in  the  Shaknameh 
(Book  of  the  King)  of  the  Persian  poet  Firdausi.  The  comparison 
was  carried  farther  by  R.  Zenker  {Boeve  Amlelhus,  pp.  207-368, 
Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1904),  who  even  concluded  that  the  northern 
saga  rested  on  an  earlier  version  of  Firdausi's  story,  m  which 
indeed  nearly  all  the  individual  elements  of  the  various  northern 
versions  «are  to  be  found.  Further  resemblances  exist  in  the 
Ambales  Saga  with  the  tales  of  Belierophon,  of  Heracles,  and  of 
Servius  TuUius.  That  Oriental  tales  through  Byzantine  and 
Arabian  channels  did  find  their  way  to  the  west  is  well  known, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  their  being  attached  to  a 
local  hero. 

The  tale  of  Hamlet's  adventures  in  Britain  forms  an  episode 
so  distinct  that  it  was  at  one  time  referred  to  a  separate  hero. 
The  traitorous  letter,  the  purport  of  which  is  changed  by  Hcr- 
muthruda,  occurs  in  the  popular  Dit  de  Vempereur  Constant^ 
and  in  Arabian  and  Indian  talcs.  Hermuthruda's  cruelty  to  her 
wooers  is  common  in  northern  and  German  mythology,  and  dose 

*1Mnted  in  Fomaldar  SOgur  Nor9trianda  (vol.  i.  Copenhagen, 
182Q).  analysed  by  F.  Dettcr  in  Zeitschr.  fur  denlsckes  Attertum 
(vol.  36,  Bcriin,  1892). 

*  Printed  with  Enjglish  translation  and  with  other  texts  germane 
to  the  subject  by  I.  Gollancx  (Hamiet  in  Iceland,  London,  18^). 

*  fSofessor  I.  Gollancz  points  out  ist.  Ixix.)  that  Brjam  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  Irish  Brian,  that  the  relations  between  Ireland  and  the 
Norsemen  were  very  close,  and  that,  curiously  enough.  Brian 
Boroimhe  was  the  hero  of  that  very  battle  of  Clontarf  (1014)  where 
the  device  (which  occurs  in  Havdok  and  Hamlet)  of  bluffing  the 
enemy  by  tying  the  wounded  to  stakes  to  represent  active  soldiers 
was  used. 

*  "  Hamlet  In  Iran."  In  Zeitschrijl  des  Vereins  fur  Volkskunde,  x. 
(Berlin,  1900). 

^  See  A.  B.  Goi<gh,  Tke  Cansiantt  Saga  (Berlin.  1902). 
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parallels  ve  afforded  by  Thrytho,  the  terrible  bride  of  Oflk  I., 

who  figures  in  BeawtUf,  and  by  Brunhilda  in  the  Nihdmngti^ 

lied, 

•    The  story  of  Hamlet  was  known  to  the  Elizabethans  in 

Francois  de  Belleforest's  Hiskrira  Uagiques  (1559),  and  found 

its  supreme  expression  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  That  as  early 

as  1587  or  1589  Hamlet  had  appeared  on  the  English  stage  is 

shown  by  Nash's  preface  to  Greene's  Menaphoni    "  He  will 

afford  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say,  handf ulls  of  tragical 

speeches."    The  Shakespearian  Hamlet  owes,  however,  little 

but  the  outline  of  his  story  to  Saxo.    In  character  he  is  dia« 

metrically  opposed  to  his  prototjrpe.    Amleih's  madneas  was 

certainly  altogether  feigned;  he  prepared  his  vengeance  a  year 

beforehand,  and  carried  it  out  deliberately  and  ruthlessly  at 

every  point.    His  riddling  speech  has  little  more  than  an  outward 

similarity  to  the  words  of  Hamlet,  who  resembles  him,  however, 

in  his  dkconcerting  penetration  into  his  enemies'  plans.    For 

a  discussion  of  Shakeq)eare*s  (day  and  its  Immediate  sources 

see  Shakespeare. 

See  an  appendix  to  Elton's  trans,  of  Saxo  Grammaticus;  I. 
Gollancx,  Hamlet  in  Jcdand  (London,  1898) ;  H.  L.  Ward.  Catalonu 
rf  Romances,  under  "  Havclok,"  vol.  i.  pp.  423  acq. ;  Endisk  Hu- 
lorical  Review,  x.  (1895);  F.  Detter,  "Die  lizmletsaigf.'^ ZeOsekr. 
/.  deut.  Alter,  vol.  36  (Berlin,  1802):  O.  L.  Jiriczek.  "  Die  Amletb- 
sage  auf  Island."  in  Germanistiscke  Abkandiun^,  vol.  xiL  (Breslau), 
and  "  Hamlet  in  Iran."  in  Zeitsckr.  des  Veretns  fUr  Volkskunde,  x. 
(Berlin,  1000) :  A.  Olrik.  KUdeme  td  Sakses  OUkutorie  (Copenhagen, 
2  vols..  1 892-1 894). 

HAMLET,  SIR  EDWARD  BRUCE  (x824-x893),  British 
general  and  mHitaiy  writer,  youngest  son  of  Vice-Adioiral  William 
Hamley,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  April  1824  at  Bodmin,  Cornwall, 
and  entered  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1843.  He  was  promoted 
captain  in  1850,  and  in  1851  went  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  com- 
menced his  literary  career  by  contributing  articles  to  magazines. 
He  served  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  Richard  Dacres,  commanding  the  artillery,  taking  part 
in  all  the  operations  with  distinction,  and  becoming  successively 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet.  He  also  received  tl:^ 
C.B.  and  French  and  Turkish  orders.  During  the  war  he  con- 
tributed to  Blackwood's  Magazine  an  admirable  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  campaign,  which  was  afterwards  republished. 
The  combination  in  Hamley  of  literary  and  military  ability 
secured  for  him  in  1859  the  professorship  of  military  history  at 
the  new  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  from  which  in  x866  he  went 
to  the  council  of  military  education,  returning  in  1870  to  the 
§taff  College  as  commandant.  From  1879  to  x88z  he  was  British 
commissioner  successively  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Russia,  and  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  K.C.M.G.  Promoted 
colonel  in  1863,  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1882,  when  he 
commanded  the  2nd  division  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under 
Lord  Wolsdey,  and  led  his  troops  in  the  battle  of  Tcll-el-Kebir, 
for  which  he  received  the  K.C.B.,  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
2nd  class  of  Osmanieh.  Hamley  considered  that  his  services 
in  Egypt  had  been  insufficiently  recognized  in  Lord  Wolseley's 
despatches,  and  expressed  his  indignation  freely,  but  he  had  no 
sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
belittle  his  services.  From  1885  until  his  death  on  the  X2th  of 
August  X893  he  represented  Birkenhead  in  parliament  in  the 
Conservative  interest.. 

Hamley  was  a  clever  and  vemtQe  writer.  His  principal  work, 
Tke  Operations  of  FKor,  published  in  X867, 'became  a  text-book  of 
military  instruction.  He  published  some  |>amphlets  on  national 
defence,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines,  and  the  author  of 
•everal  novels,  ot  which  perhaps  the  beat  known  is  Lady  Lu*s 
Widowkood. 

HAMLIN,  HANNIBAL  (Z809-X89X),  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  (1861-1865),  was  bom  at  Paris,  Maine,  on  the 
S7th  of  August  X809.  After  studying  in  Hebron  Academy,  he 
conducted  his  fathor's  farm  for  a  time,  became  schoolmaster, 
and  later  managed  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Paris.  He  then 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  X833,  and  rapidly  acquired 
a  reputation  as  an  able  lawyer  and  a  good  public  speaker. 
Entering  politics  as  an  anti-slavexy  Democrat,  he  was  a  member 


of  the  state  House  of  Repitsentativcs  in  183^-1840,  serving  u 
its  presidixig  officer  during  the  last  four  yean.  He  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  1843  to  1847,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1848  to  Z856.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  his  service  in  Congress  he  was  prominent  ss  aa 
opponent  of  the  extension  of  slavery;  he  was  a  conspicuous 
supporter  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  ^x>ke  against  the  Compromise 
Measures  of  X850,  and  in  1856,  cbieBy  because  of  the  passage 
in  X854  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which  repealed  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  his  part3r's  endorsement  of  that  repeal  at  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  two  years  later,  he  withdrew  from  the 
Democrats  and  joined  the  newly  organized  Republican  party. 
The  Republicans  of  Maine  nominated  him  for  governor  in  the 
same  year,  and  having  carried  the  election  by  a  large  majority 
he  was  inaugurated  in  this  office  on  the  8th  of  January  1857. 
In  the  latter  part  of  February,  however,  he  resigned  the  governor- 
ship, and  was  again  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  1857  to  January 
x86x.  From  x86i  to  X865,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  While  in  this  office  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  President  Lincoln,  and  urged  both  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  arming  of  the  negroes. 
After  the  war  he  again  served  in  the  Senate  (x869-x88i),  was 
minister  to  Spain  (x88x-x883),  and  then  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died  at  Bangor,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  July  1891. 

See  Life  and  Times  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  (CambridgjS,  Masa.  1899). 
by  C  £.  Hamlin,  his  grandson. 

HAMM»  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  Lippe,  X9  m.  by  rail  N.E»  from  Dortmund 
on  the  main  line  Cologne-Hanover,  Pop.  (1905)  38,43a  It 
is  surrounded  by  pleasant  promenades  occupying  the  site  of  the 
former  engirdling  fortifications.  The  principal  buildings  are 
four  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Evangelical  churches,  se>'enl 
schools  and  an  infirmary.  The  town  is  flourishing  and  rapidly 
increasing,  and  possesses  very  extensive  wire  factories  (is 
connexion  with  which  there  are  puddling  and  rolling  works), 
machine  works,  and  manufactories  of  gk>ves,  baskets,  leather, 
starch,  chemicals,  varnish,  oil  and  beer.  Kear  the  town  are 
some  thermal  baths. 

Hamm,  which  became  a  town  about  the  end  of  the  nth 
century,  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  countship  of  Mark,  and 
was  fortified  in  X226.  It  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  In  16x4  it  was  besieged  by  the  Dutch,  and  it  was 
several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
In  x666  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Brandenburg.  In  1761 
and  X76a  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French,  and  in  1763  its 
fortifications  were  dismantled. 

HAMMAD  AR-RAWITA  [AbQ-I-QSsim  Qammid  ibn  AU 
Laila  SftpOr  (or  ibn  Maisaia)]  (8th  century  A.n.),  Arabic  sdidar* 
was  of  Dailajnite  descent,  but  was  bora  in  Kufa.  The  dale  of 
his  birth  is  given  by  some  as  694,  by  others  as  7x4.  He  vas 
reputed  to  be  the  most  learned  xnan  of  his  time  in  r^ard  to  tbe 
"  days  of  the  Arabs "  {ix,  their  chief  battles),  their  stories, 
poems,  genealogies  and  dialects.  He  is  said  to  have  boasted 
that  he  could  recite  a  hundred  long  qasUas  for  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet  {iA,  rhyming  in  each  letter)  and  these  all  from 
pre-Islamic  times,  apart  £rom  shorter  pieces  and  later  Verses. 
Hence  his  name  Hammad  ar-Rawiyat "  tht  reciter  of  verses  from 
memory."  The  Omayyad  caliph  Walld  is  said  to  have  tested 
him,  the  result  being  that  he  recited  ^900  qasldas  of  pre- 
Islamic  date  and  Wahd  gave  him  100,000  dirhems.  He  was 
favoured  by  Yazld  II.  and  bis  successor  Hish&m,  who  brou^ 
him  up  from  Irak  to  Damascus.  Arabian  critics,  however,  say 
that  in  spite  of  his  learning  he  lacked  a  true  insight  into  tbc 
genius  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  that  be  made  more  than 
thirty-some  say  three  hundred — ^mistakes  of  piononciatioBr  ia 
reciting  the  Koran.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  collecting  of  tbe 
Uo*aUakdl  (9^9.).  No  diwan  of  his  is  extant,  though  he  composed 
verse  of  his  own  and  probably  a  good  deal  of  what  be  ascribed 
to  earlier  poets. 

Biography  in  McG.  de  Slane's  trans,  of  Ibn  Khallikia.  voLL 
pp.  470-474,  and  many  storiesare  toU  of  him  in  tfaa  KiUlb  «^^^ 
voL  v.  pp.  164-175.  (^  "-  ^^ 
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BAMMBR,  FRIBDRIGR . jUUUs  (i8io-x863)»  German  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  7th  of  June  x8xo  at  Dresden.  In  1831  he  went 
to  Leipng  to  study  iaw,  but  devoted  himself  mainly  to  philosophy 
and  belles  lettres.  Returning  to  Dresden  in  1834  a  small  comedy, 
Das  sdtsatne  PrUhstiick^  introduced  him  to  the  literary  society 
of  the  capital,  notably  to  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  from  this  time  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing.  In  1837  he  returned  to 
Leipsig,  and,  coming  again  to  Dresden,  from  z8$x  to  X859  edited 
the  feuiUeton  of  SlUksUdU  komstiMhnelU  Zatung,  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  foundation  in  X855  of  the  Schiller  Institute  in 
Dresden.  His  mazriage  in  1851  had  made  him  independent,  and 
be  bought  a  small  property  at  Pilinita,  on  which,  soon  after  his 
return  from  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Nuremberg,  he  died, 
on  the  33rd  of  August  i86a. 

Hammer  wrote,  besides  several  comedies,  a  drama  DU  BrUder 
(1856),  a  number  of  unimportant  romances,  and  the  novel 
Einkekr  und  Umkekr  (Leipzig,  1856);  but  his  reputation  rests 
upon  his  epigrammatic  and  didactic  poems.  His  Schau*  nm 
dick,  und  schau*  in  dich  (1851),  which  made  his  name,  has  passed 
through  more  than  thirty  editions.  It  was  followed  by  Zu  alien 
guten  Siunden  (x8s4),  Fester  Crund  (1857),  Auf  stillen  Wegen 
(1859),  and  Lerne,  liebe,  lebe  (1862).  Besides  these  he  wrote  a 
book  of  Turkish  songs,  Untef  dem  Halbmond  (Leipzig,  x86o), 
and  rhymed  versions  of  the  psalms  (i86z),  and  compiled  the 
popular  religious  anthology  Leben  und  Heimat  in  Colt,  of  which  a 
X4th  edition  was  published  in  X900. 

See  C.  G.  E.  Am  Ende,  Julius  Hammer  (Nuremberg,  1873). 

BAMIISIt,  an  implement  consisting  of  a  shaft  or  handle  with 
head  fixed  transversely  to  it.    The  head,  usually  of  metal,  has 
one  flat  face,  the  other  may  be  shaped  to  serve  various  purposes, 
e.g.  with  a  daw,  a  pick,  &c.  The  implement  is  used  for  breaking, 
beating,  driving  nails,  rivets,  &c.,  and  the  word  is  applied  to 
heavy  masses  of  metal  moved  by  machinery,  and  used  for  similar 
purposes.    (See  Tool.)    "Hammer"  is  a  word  common  to 
Teutonic  languages.    It  appears  in  the  same  form  in  German 
and  Danish,  and  in  Dutch  as  hamer,  in  Swedish  as  hammore. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  unknown.    It  has  been  connected  with 
the  root  seen-  in  the  Greek  Kd/jsrrety,  to  bend;  the  word  would 
mean,  therefore,  something  crooked  or  bent.    A  more  illuminating 
suggestion  connects  the  word  with  the  Slavonic  kamy,  a  stone, 
cf.   Russian  kamen,  and  ultimately  with  Sanskrit  acman,  a 
pointed  stone,  a  thunderbolt.    The  legend  of  Thor's  hammer, 
the  thunderbolt,  and  the  probability  of  the  primitive  hammer 
being  a  stone,  adds  plausibility  to  this  derivation.    The  word 
is  applied  to  many  objects  resembling  a  hammer  in  shape  or 
function.    Thus  the  "  striker  "  in  a  dock,  or  in  a  bell,  when  rt 
is  sounded  by  an  independent  lever  and  not  by  the  swinging  of 
the  "  tongue,"  is  called  a  "  hammer  ";  similariy,  in  the  "  action  " 
of  a  pianoforte  the  word  is  used  of  a  wooden  shank  with  felt- 
covered  head  attached  to  a  key,  the  striking  of  which  throws 
the  "hammer"  against  the  strings.    In  the  mechanism  of  a 
ftre>arm,  the  "  hammer  "  is  that  part  which  by  its  impact  on 
the  cap  or  primer  erpknies  the  charge.    (SeeGtTNi)   The  hammer, 
more  usually  known  by  its  French  name  of  marki  de  fcr,  was  a 
medieval  hand^'weapon.    With  a  long  shaft  it  was  used  by 
infantry,  especially  when  acting  against  mounted  troops.    With 
a  short  handle  and  usually  made  altogether  of  metal,  it  was 
also  used  by  horse-soldiers.    The  martd  had  one  part  of  the  head 
with  a  blunted  face,  the  other  pointed,  but  occasionally  both 
sides  were  pointed.    There  are  x6th  century  examples  in  which 
a  band-gun  forms  the  handle.    The  name  of  "^  hammer,"  in 
Latin  malleus,  has  been  frequently  applied  to  men,  and  also  to 
books,  with  reference  to  destructive  power.    Thus  on  the  tomb 
of  Edward  I.  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  inscribed  his  name  of 
Scotorum  Malleus,  the  "  Hammer  of  the  Scots."    The  title  of 
'*  Hammer  of  Heretics,"  Malleus  Haereticorum,  has  been  given 
to  St  Augustine  and  to  Johann  Faber,  whose  tract  against 
Luther  is  also  known  by  the  name.    Thomas  Cromwell  was  styled 
Malleus  Monaekorum,    The  famous  text-book  of  procedure  in 
cases  of  witchcraft,  published  by  Sprenger  and  Kramer  in  1489, 
was  called  Hexenhammer  or  Malleus  Malejicarum  (see  Witch- 
ckaft). 
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The  origin  of  the  word  "hammer-doth,"  an  ornamental  cloth 
covering  the  box-seat  on  a  state-coach,  has  been  often  explained 
from  the  hammer  and  other  tools  carried  in  the  box-seat  by  the 
coachman  for  repairs,  &c.  The  New  English  Dictionary  points 
out  that  while  the  word  occurs  as  early  as  1465,  the  use  of  a  box- 
seat  is  not  known  before  the  17th  century.  Other  suggestions 
are  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  '*  hamper-doth,"  or  of  **  hammock- 
cloth,"  which  is  used  in  this  sense,  probably  owing  to  a  mistake. 
Neither  of  these  supposed  corruptions  helps  very  much.  Skeat 
connects  the  word  with  a  Dutch  word  hemd,  meam'ng  a  canopy. 
In  the  name  of  the  bh-d,  the  yellow-hammer,  the  latter  part 
should  be  '*ammer."  This  appears  in  the  German  name, 
Ewtmetltkg,  and  the  word  probably  means  the  "  chirper,"  d. 
the  Ger.  jammem,  to  wail,  lament. 

HAMMBRBEAM  ROOF,  in  architecture,  the  name  given  to  a 
(jothic  open  timber  roof,  of  which  the  finest  example  is  that  over 
Westminster  HaU  (139S-X399).  In  order  to  give  greater  height 
in  the  centre,  the  ordinary  tie  beam  b  cut  through,  and  the 
portions  remaining,  known  as  hammerbcams,  are  supported  by 
curved  braces  from  the  wall;  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  order  to 
give  greater  strength  to  the  framing,  a  large  arched  piece  of 
timber  is  carried  across  the  hall,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  piece  to  the  centre  of  the  collar  beam,  the  latter  being  also 
supported  by  curved  braces  rising  from  the  end  of  the  hammer- 
beam.  The  span  of  Westminster  Hall  is  68  ft.  4  in.,  and  the 
opening  between  the  ends  of  the  hammerbeams  35  ft.  6  in.  The 
height  from  the  paving  of  the  hall  to  the  hammerbeam  is  40  ft., 
and  to  the  underside  of  the  collar  beam  63  ft.  6  in.,  so  that  an 
additional  height  in  the  centre  of  33  ft.  6  in.  has  been  gained. 
Other  important  examples  of  hammerbeam  roofs  exist  over  the 
halls  of  Hampton  Court  and  Eltham  palaces,  and  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  smaller  dimensions  in  churches  throughout 
England  and  particulariy  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  ends 
of  the  hammerbeams  are  usually  decorated  with  winged  angels 
holding  shields;  the  curved  braces  and  beams  are  richly  moulded, 
and  the  spandrils  in  the  larger  examples  filled  In  with  tracery, 
as  in  Westminster  Hall.  Sometimes,  but  rardy,  the  collar 
beam  is  similarly  treated,  or  cut  through  and  supported  by 
additional  curved  braces,  as  in  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London.       

HAMMERFBST,  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe.  Pop. 
(rpoo)  3300.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  (KvalO)  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Norway,  in  Finmarken  ami  (county),  in  70**  40'  xx'  N., 
the  latitude  bdng  that  of  the  extreme  north  of  Alaska.  Its 
position  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  warm  climatic 
influence  of  the  north-eastward  Atlantic  drift,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  being  36*  F.  (January  31",  July  57*).  Hammerfest 
is  674  m.  by  sea  N.E.  of  Trondfajcm,  and  78  S.W.  from  the  North 
Cape.  The  character  of  this  coast  differs  from  the  southern, 
the  islands  being  fewer  and  larger,  and  of  table  shape.  The 
narrow  strait  Strdmmen  separates  Rvald  from  the  larger  Seiland, 
whose  snow-covered  hills  with  several  glaciers  rise  above  3500  ft., 
while  an  insular  rampart  of  mountains,  Sorb,  protects  the  strait 
and  harbour  from  the  open  sea.  The  town  is  timber-built  and 
modem;  and  the  Protestant  church,  town-hall,  and  schools 
were  all  rebuilt  after  fire  in  i  S90.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  sun  does  not  set  at  Hammerfest  from  the  X3th  of 
May  to  the  39th  of  J^ily.  This  is  the  busy  season  of  the  towns- 
folk.  Vessels  set  out  to  the  fisheries,  as  far  as  Spitsbergen  and 
the  Kara  Sea;  and  trade  is  brisk,  not  only  Norwegian  and 
Danish  but  British,  German  and  particularly  Russian  vessels 
engaging  in  it.  Cod-liver  oil  and  salted  fish  are  exported  with 
some  reindeer-skins,  fox-skins  and  eiderdown;  and  coal  and  salt 
for  curing  are  imported.  In  the  spring  the  great  herds  of  tame 
reindeer  are  driven  out  to  swim  StrSmmen  and  graze  in  the 
summer  pastures  of  Seiland;  towards  winter  they  are  called 
home  again.  From  the  i8th  of  November  to  the  33rd  of  January 
the  sun  is  not  seen,  and  the  enforced  quiet  of  winter  prevails. 
Electric  light  was  introduced  in  the  town  in  XS91.  On  the 
Fuglenaes  or  Birds'  Cape,  which  protects  the  harbour  on  the 
north,  there  stands  a  column  with  an  inscription  in  Norse  and 
Latin,  stating  that  Hammerfest  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
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expedition  for  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  in 
1816-1852.  Nor  is  this  its  only  association  with  science;  for 
it  was  one  of  the  spots  chosen  by  Sir  Edward  Sabine  for  his 
series  of  pendulum  experiments  in  1823.  The  ascent  of  the 
Sadlen  or  the  Tyven  in  the  neighbourhood  is  usually  undertaken 
by  travellers  for  the  view  of  the  barren,  snow-dad  Arctic  land- 
scape, the  bluff  indented  coast,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

HAMMER-KOP,  or  Hauverheao,  an  African  bird,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  a  stork  and  as  a  heron,  the  Scopus  uirUtnUa  of 
ornithologists,  called  the  "  Umbre  "  by  T.  Pennant,  now  placed 
in  a  separate  family  Scopidac  between  the  herons  and  storks. 
It  was  discovered  by  M.  Adanson,  the  French  traveller,  in  Senegal 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  was  described  by 
M.  J.  Brisson  in  1 760.  It  has  since  been  found  to  inhabit  nearly 
the  whole  of  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  is  the  "  hammerkop  " 
(hammerhead)  of  the  Cape  colonists.  Though  not  larger  than 
a  raven,  it  builds  an  enormous  nest,  some  six  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  flat-topped  roof  and  a  small  hole  for  entrance  and  exit, 
and  placed  either  on  a  tree  or  a  rocky  ledge.  The  bird,  of  an 
almost  uniform  brown  colour,  slightly  glossed  with  purple  and  its 
tail  barred  with  black,  has  a  long  occipital  crest,  generally  borne 
horizontally,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  its  common  name.  It  is  some- 
what sluggish  by  day,  but  displays  much  activity  at  dusk,  when 
it  will  go  through  a  series  of  strange  performances.       (A.  N.) 

HAMMBR-PURGSTALU  JOSEPH.  Fkeiheu  von  (1774- 
1856),  Austrian  orientalist,  was  born  at  Graz  on  the  9th  of  June 
1774,  the  son  of  Joseph  Johann  von  Hammer,  and  received  his 
early  education  mainly  in  Vienna.  Entering  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1796,  he  was  appointed  in  1799  to  a  position  in  the 
Austrian  embassy  in  Constantinople,  and  m  this  capacity  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  under  Admiral  Sir  William  Sidney 
Smith  and  General  Sir  John  Hely  Hutchinson  against  the 
French.  In  1807  he  returned  home  from  the  East,  after  which 
he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and,  on  inheriting  in  1835  the 
estates  of  the  countess  Purgstall  in  Styria,  was  given  the  title 
of  "  frciherr."  In  1847  he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly- 
founded  academy,  and  he  died  at  Vienna  on  the  33rd  of  November 
1856. 

For  fifty  years  Hammcr-Purgstall  wrote  incessantly  on  the 
most  diverse  subjects  and  published  numerous  texts  and  transla- 
tions of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  authors.  It  was  natural 
that  a  scholar  who  traversed  so  large  a  field  should  lay  himself 
open  to  the  criticism  of  specialists,  and  he  was  severely  handled 
by  Friedrich  Christian  Diez  (1794-1876),  who,  in  his  Unjug 
und  Bftrug  (181$),  devoted  to  him  nearly  600  pages  of  abuse. 
Von  Hammer-Purgstall  did  for  Germany  the  same  work  that 
Sir  William  Jones  {q.v.)  did  for  England  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy 
for  France.  He  was,  like  his  younger  but  greater  English  con- 
temporary, Edward  William  Lane,  with  whom  he  came  into 
friendly  conflict  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,  an  assiduous  worker,  and  in  spite  of  many  faults 
did  more  for  oriental  studies  than  most  of  his  critics  put  together. 

Von  Hammer's  principal  work  is  his  Gesckkhte  des  osmaniscken 
Rtickes  (10  vols.,  Pcsth,  i8a7->i83S).    Another  edition  of  this  was 


published  at  Pcsth  in  1834-1835,  and  it  has  been  translated  into 

J.  J.  Hcllert  (1835-1843)      "        X  "         " 
Censtantihopofis  und  der  Bosporos  (1822);    Sur  Us  origiues  russes 


1843).    Among  his  other  works  arc 


(St  Petersburg,  1825);  Gtsckickte  der  osmanischen  Dicktkunst 
C1836):  GesckukU  der  Coldenen  Horde  in  Kiptschak  (1840):  Ce- 
sckuhle  der  Ckane  der  Krim  (t8^);  and  aa  unfinished  LUteratur- 
geschickte  der  Arabcr  (1850-1856;.  His  Cesekickie  der  Assassinen 
(1818)  lias  been  transbted  into  Engtid)  by  O.  C.  Wood  (1835). 
Texts  and  translations— £fA-rAo4/aAi.  Arab,  and  Ger.  (1829); 
Ibn  Wckshiynk,  History  of  the  Mongols,  Arab,  and  Eng.  (1806); 
£/.  Wassdf,  Pen.  and  Gcr.  (1856);  Esck  •  Schebistani's  Rosen ftor 
des  Ceheimnisses,  Pcrs.  and  Cer.  (1838):  Es  -  Zamakkskeri,  Colaene 
/fa/xMflier.  Arab,  and  Germ.  (1835);  El-Ckaxson,  HuJjet-el-Is!dm, 
Arab,  and  Ger.  (1838);  El-Hainatof,  Das  arab.  Hoke  Lied  der  Uebe, 
Arab,  and  Ger.  (1854).  ,  Translations  oS—Et-Mulauebbi's  Poems: 
Er'Resmi's  Account  of  kis  Embassy  (1809);  Conies  inidits  des  looz 
nuits  (1828).  Besides  these  ana  smaller  works,  von  Hammer 
contributed  numerous  csn>'s  and  criticisms  to  the  Fundgruben  des 
Orients,  which  he  edited:  to  the  Joumai  asiati^ue*,  and  to  many 
other  learned  journals;  above  all  to  the  Tranuutians  of  the  "  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenscbaftcn  "  of  Vienna,  of  which  he  was  mainly  the 


founder:  and  he  translated  Eviiya  Effendi's  Travis  in  Enrepe,  for 
the  English  Oriental  Translation  Fund.  For  a  fuller  list  of  his  works, 
which  amount  in  all  to  neariy  100  volumes,  aee  Comptes  tendus  of 
the  Acad,  des  Inscr.  et  des  Belles-LettreB  (1857).  See  also  Schlcttnua, 
Jouph  90M  Hasnmer-PurgstaU  (Zurich.  1837). 

HAMMERSMITH,  a  western  metropoUtan  boroiigh  of  London, 
England,  bounded  £.  by  Kensington  and  S.  by  Ftdham  and  the 
river  Thames,  and  extending  N.  and  W.  to  the  boundary  of 
the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (1901)  1 1 2,239.  The  nameappeais 
in  the  early  forms  of  Hermodewode  and  HamersmHk]  the  doiva- 
tion  is  probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  signifying  the  place 
with  a  haven  (kythe).  Hammersmith  is  mentioned  with  Fulham 
as  a  winter  camp  of  Danish  invaders  in  879,  when  they  occupied 
the  island  of  Hame,  which  may  be  identified  with  Chiswick 
Eyot.  Hammersmith  consists  of  residential  streets  of  various 
classes.  There  are  many  good  houses  in  the  districts  of  Brook 
Green  in  the  south-east,  and  Ravenscourt  Park  and  Starch  Green 
in  the  west.  Shepherd's  B ush  in  the  east  is  a  populous  and  poorer 
quarter.  Boat-building  yards,  lead-mills,  oil  mills,  distilleries, 
coach  factories,  motor  works,  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments are  found  along  the  river  and  elsewhere  in  the  borough. 
The  main  thoroughfares  are  Uxbridge  Road  and  Goldbawk 
Road,  from  Acton  on  the  west,  converging  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
and  continuing  towards  Netting  Hill;  King  Street  from  Chiswick 
on  the  south-west,  continued  as  Hammersmith  Broadway  and 
Road  to  Kensington  Road;  Bridge  Road  from  Hammersmith 
Bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  Fulham  Palace  Road  from  Fulhan, 
converging  at  the  Broadway.  Old  Hammersmith  Bridge, 
desi|;ned  by  Tiemey  Clark  (1824),  was  the  earliest  suspensicm 
bridge  erected  near  London.  This  bridge  was  found  insecure 
and  replaced  in  1884-1^87.  Until  1834  Hammersmith  formed 
part  of  Fulham  parish.  Its  church  of  St  Paul  was  built  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  Fulham,  and  consecrated  by  Laud  in  1631. 
The  existing  building  dates  from  1890.  Among  the  old  monu- 
ments preserved  is  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  (d.  1665),  a 
prominent  royalist  during  the  civil  wars  and  a  benefactor  of  the 
parish.  Schools  and  religious  houses  are  numerous.  St  Paul's 
school  is  one  of  the  principal  public  schools  in  England.  It 
was  founded  in  or  about  1509  by  John  Colet,  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  church.  But  it  appears  that 
Colet  actually  refounded  and  reorganized  a  school  which  had 
been  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul  from  very  early  times; 
the  first  mention  of  such  a  school  dates  from  the  eariy  part  of 
the  1 2th  century  (see  an  article  in  The  Tinus^  London,  July  7> 
1909,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  quatercentenary 
of  Colet's  foundation).  The  school  was  moved  to  its  present  site 
in  Hammersmith  Road  in  1883.  The  number  of  foundaiioB 
scholars,  that  is,  the  number  for  which  Colet's  endowment 
provided,  is  153,  according  to  the  number  of  fishes  taken  io 
the  miraculous  draught.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  about 
600.  The  school  govemoiv  are  appointed  by  the  Mercers' 
Company  (by  which  body  the  new  site  was  acquired),  and  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  Close  to  the 
school  is  St  Paul's  preparatory  school,  and  at  Brook  Green  is  s 
giris'  school  in  connexion  with  the  main  scbocrf.  There  sre, 
besides,  the  Edward  Latymer  foundation  school  for  boys  (i624)> 
part  of  the  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  general  charitable 
purposes;  the  Godolphin  school,  founded  in  the  16th  century 
and  remodelled  as  a  grammar  school  in  1S61;  Nazareth  House 
of  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  other  convents.  The  town  hall,  the  West  London  hospital 
with  its  post-graduate  coUeget  and  Wormwood  Scrubbs  prison 
are  noteworthy  buildings.  Other  institutions  are  the  Hammer- 
smith school  of  art  and  a  Roman  Catholic  training  coUegc. 
Besides  the  picturesque  Ravenscourt  Park  (31  acres)  there  are 
extensive  recreation  grounds  in  the  north  of  the  borough  at 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  (193  acres),  and  others  of  lesser  extent- 
An  important  place  of  entertainment  is  Olympia,  near  Hammer- 
smith Road  and  the  Addison  Road  station  on  the  West  Lcmdon 
railway,  which  includes  a  vast  arena  under  a  glass  roof;  while 
at  Shepherd's  Bush  are  the  extensive  grounds  and  buildifi^ 
first  occupied  by  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  of  1908,  including 
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t  hufe  sudiiim  for  athletic  displays.  In  tbe  extreme  north  of 
Che  borough  is  the  Kensal  Green  Roman  Catholic  cemetery, 
in  which  Cardinal  Manning  and  many  other  prominent  members 
of  this  faith  are  buried.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mall, 
bordering  the  river,  are  the  house  where  Thomson  wrote  his 
poem  *'  The  Seasons,"  and  Kelmscott  House,  the  residence  of 
William  Morris.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Hammersmith 
returns  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 
S  aldermen,  and  30  councillors.    Area,  3186-3  acres. 

HAMMER-THROWINQ.  a  branch  of  field  athletics  which 
consists  of  hurling  to  the  greatest  possible  distance  an  instnimcnt 
with  a  heavy  head  and  slender  handle  called  the  hammer. 
Throwing  the  hammer  is  in  all  probability  of  Keltic  origin,  as 
it  has  been  popular  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  many  centuries. 
The  missile  was,  however,  not  a  hammer,  but  the  wheel  of  a 
chariot  attached  to  a  fixed  axle,  by  which  it  was  whirled  round 
the  head  and  cast  for  distance.  Such  a  sport  was  undoubtedly 
cultivated  in  the  old  Irish  games,  a  large  stone  being  substituted 
for  the  wheel  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
Scottish  highlands  the  missile  took  the  form  of  a  smith's  sledge- 
hammer, and  in  this  form  the  sport  became  popular  in  England 
in  early  days.  Edward  II.  is  said  to  have  fostered  it,  and  Henry 
VIII.  is  known  to  have  been  proficient.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  two  standard  hammers  were  generally  recognized 
in  Scotland,  the  heavy  hammer,  weighing  about  21  R>,  and  the 
light  hammer,  weighing  about  16  fb.  These  were  in  general 
use  until  about  1885,  although  the  light  hammer  gradually 
attained  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  heavy.  Although 
originally  an  ordinaiy  blacksmith's  sledge  with  a  handle  about 
3  ft.  k>ng,  the  form  of  the  head  was  gradually  modified  until  it 
acquired  its  present  spherical  shape,  and  the  stiff  wooden  handle 
gave  place  to  one  of  flexible  whalebone  about  |  in.  in  diameter. 
The  Scottish  style  of  throwing,  which  also  obtained  in  America, 
was  to  stand  on  a  mark,  swing  the  hammer  round  the  head 
several  times  and  huri  it  backwards  over  the  shoulder,  the 
length  being  measured  from  the  mark  made  by  the  falling  hammer 
to  the  nearest  foot  of  the  thrower,  no  run  or  follow  being  allowed. 
Such  men  as  Donald  Dinnie,  G.  Davidson  and  Kenneth  McRae 
threw  the  light  hammer  over  no  ft.,  and  Dinnie's  record  was 
13a  ft.  8  in.,  made,  however,  from  a  raised  mount.  Meanwhile 
the  English  Amateur  Athletic  Association  had  early  fixed  the 
sreight  of  the  hammer  at  16  lb,  but  the  length  of  the  handle 
and  the  run  varied  widely,  the  restrictions  being  few.  Under 
these  conditions  S.  S.  Brown,  of  Oxford,  made  in  1873  a  throw 
of  120  ft.,  which  was  considered  extraordinary  at  the  time. 
In  1875  the  throw  was  made  from  a  7-ft.  circle  without  run,  head 
and  handle  of  the  missile  weighing  together  exactly  16  lb.  In 
T887  the  circle  was  enlarged  to  9  ft.,  and  in  1896  a  handle  of 
flexible  metal  was  legaliani.  The  throw  was  made  after  a  few 
rapid  revolutions  of  the  body,  which  added  an  impetus  that 
greatly  added  to  the  distance  attained.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  Scottish  competitors  at  the  Eni^  games,  who  dung  to 
their  standing  style  of  throwing,  were,  although  athletes  of 
the  very  first  dass,  repeatedly  beaten;  the  result  being  that 
the  Scottish  assodation  was  forced  to  introduce  the  English 
rules.  This  was  also  the  case  in  America,  where  the  throw 
from  the  7-ft.  drde,  any  motions  bdng  allowed  within  it,  was 
adopted  in  1888,  and  still  obtains.  The  Americans  still  further 
modified  the  handle,  which  now  consists  of  steel  wire  with  two 
skeleton  loops  for  the  hands,  the  wire  being  joined  to  the  head  by 
means  of  a  ball-bearing  swivel.  Thus  the  greatest  mechanical 
advantage,  that  of  having  the  entire  weight  of  the  missile  at  the 
end,  as  well  as  the  least  friction,  is  obtained.  In  England  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Assodation  in  1908  enacted  that  **  the  head 
and  handle  may  be  of  any  sise,  shape  and  material,  provided 
that  the  Complete  implement  shall  not  be  nxue  than  4  ft.  and  its 
weight  not  less 'than  x6  lb.  The  competitor  may  assume  any 
position  he  chooses,  and  use  either  one  or  both  hands.  All 
throws  shall  be  made  from  a  drde  7  ft.  in  diameter."  The 
modem  hanuner-thrower,  if  right-handed,  begins  by  placing 
the  head  on  the  ground  at  his  right  side.  He  then  lifts  and 
swings  it  round  his  head  with  increasing  rapidity,  his  whole 


body  finally  revolving*  with  outstretched  arms  twice,  in  some 
cases  three  times,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  hammer  being 
released  in  the  desired  (Erection.  During  the  "  spinning,"  or 
revolving  of  the  body,  the  athlete  must  be  constantly,  "ahead of 
the  hammer,"  i^.  he  must  be  drawing  it  after  him  with  continu- 
ally increased  pressure  up  to  the  very  moment  of  delivery.  The 
musdes  chiefly  called  into  play  are  th<»e  of  the  shoxilders,  back 
and  loins.  The  adoption  of  the  hand-loops  has  given  the  thrower 
greater  control  over  the  hammer  and  has  thus  rendered  the 
sport  much  less  dangerous  than  it  once  was. 

With  a  wooden  handle  the  longcvt  throw  made  in  Great  Britain 
from  a  9-ft.  circle  was  that  of  W.  J.  M.  Barry  in  189a.  who  won  the 
championship  in  that  year  with  133  ft.  3  in.  With  the  flexible 
handle,  **  unlimited  ran  and  follow  "  being  permitted,  the  record 
was  held  in  1909  by  M.  I.  McGratb  with  17$  It.  8  in.,  made  in  1907; 
a  Scottish  amateur,  T.  K.  Nicholson,  held  tnc  Britith  record  of  169  it. 
8  in.  The  worid's  record  for  throw  from  a  ^-ft.  circle  was  17a  ft.  1 1  in. 
by  J.  Flanagan  in  1904  in  America ;  the  British  recofd  from  o-ft.  circle 
being  also  held  by  Flanagan  wiUi  a  throw  of  163  ft.  i  ia.  made  in  1900. 
Flanagan's  Olympic  record  (London,  1906)  was  170  ft.  ^\  in. 

See  Atkkiics  in  the  Badminton  library:  AtUrUs*  CuuU  In  Spald- 
ing's Athletic  library;  "  Hammer-Throwing  "  in  vol.  xx.  of  Outing. 

HAMMER-TOE.  a  painful  condition  in  which  a  toe  is  rigidly 
bent  and  the  salient  angle  on  its  upper  aspect  is  constantly 
irritated  by  the  boot.  It  is  treated  surgically,  not  as  formerly 
by  amputation  of  the  toe,  but  the  toe  is  made  permanently  to 
lie  flat  by  the  simple  excision  of  the  small  digital  joint.  Even 
in  extremely  bad  cases  of  hammer-toe  the  operation  of  resection 
of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  phalanx  is  to  be  recommended 
rather  than  amputation. 

HAMMOCK,  a  bed  or  couch  slung  from  each  end.  The  word 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  hamack  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  was  used  by  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Brazil  to  form  the 
nets,  suspended  from  trees,  in  which  they  slept.  The  hammock 
may  be  of  matting,  skin  or  textiles,  lined  with  cushions  or  filled 
with  bedding.    It  is  much  used  in  hot  climates. 

HAMMOND,  HENRV  (1605-1660),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Chertscy  in  Surrey  on  the  iSth  of  August  1605.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  becoming  demy 
or  scholar  in  1619,  and  fellow  in  1625.  He  took  orders  in  1629, 
and  in  1633  in  preaching  before  the  court  so  won  the  approval 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester  that  he  presented  him  to  the  living  of 
Pcnshurst  in  Kent.  In  1643  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Chi- 
Chester.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convocation  of  1640,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines. 
Insteadof  sit  ting  at  Westminster  he  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful 
rising  at  Tunbridge  in  favour  of  King  Charles  I., and  was  obliged 
to  flee  in  disguise  to  Oxford,  then  the  royal  headquarters. 
There  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing,  though  he  accom- 
panied the  king's  commissioners  to  London,  and  afterwards 
to  the  ineffectual  convention  at  Uxbridge  in  1645,  where  he 
disputed  with  Richard  Vines,  one  of  the  parliamentary  envoys. 
In  his  absence  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Christ  Church  and 
public  orator  of  the  university.  These  dignities  he  relinquished 
for  a  time  in  order  to  attend  the  king  as  chaplain  during  his 
captivity  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  When  Charles  was 
deprived  of  all  his  loyal  attendants  at  Christmas  1647,  Hammond 
returned  to  Oxford  and  was  made  subdcan  of  (Christ  Church, 
only,  however,  to«be  removed  from  all  his  offices  by  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors,  who  imprisoned  him  for  ten  weeks.  After- 
wards he  was  permitted,  though  still  under  quasi-confinement, 
to  retire  to  the  house  of  Philip  Warwick  at  Clapham  in  Bedford- 
shire. In  1650,  having  regained  his  full  liberty,  Hammond 
betook  himself  to  the  friendly  mansion  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
at  West  wood,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  died  on  the  a  5th  of 
April  z66o,  just  on  the  eve  of  his  preferment  to  the  see  of 
Worcester.  Hammond  was  held  in  high  esteem  even  by  his 
opponents.  He  was  handsome  in  person  and  benevolent  In 
di^)osition.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher;  Charles  I.  pro- 
nounced him  the  most  natural  orator  he  had  ever  hcar(^  His 
range  of  reading  was  extensive,  and  iie  was  a  moat  diligent 
scholar  and  writer. 

His  writings,  published  in  4  vols.  fol.  (i674-l6&»).  consist  for  the 
most  part  oToontroversial  sermons  and  tracts.   The  An^Caiholk 
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Library  contains  four  volumes  of  bis  Misceliameous  TkuMcol 
Works  (1847-1850).  The  best  of  them  are  his  Practical  CaUchism, 
first  published  in  1644;  his  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the 
New  Testament;  and  an  incomplete  work  of  a  similar  nature  on  the 
Old  Testament.  His  Life,  a  delightful  piece  of  biography,  written 
by  Bishop  Fell,  and  prefixed  to  the  collected  Works,  has  been  re- 
printed in  voL  iv.  of  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  See 
also  Life  of  Henry  Hammond,  by  G.  G.  Perry. 

HAHMOND,  a  city  of  Lake  couoty,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about 
18  m.  S.E.  of  the  business  centre  of  Chicago,  on  the  Grand 
Calumet  river.  Pop.  (1890),  5428;  (1900)  12,376,  of  whom  3156 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  census)  20,925.  It  is  servfed  by  no 
fewer  than  eight  railways  approaching  Chicago  from  the  east, 
and  by  several  belt  lines.  As  far  as  its  industries  are  concerned, 
it  is  a  part  of  Chicago,  to  which  fact  it  owes  its  rapid  growth 
and  its  extensive  manufacturing  cstabUshments,  which  include 
slaughtering  and  packing  houses,  iron  and  steel  works,  chemical 
works,  piano,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  printing  establish- 
ments, 6our  and  starch  miUs,  glUe  works,  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. In  1900  Hammond  was  the  principal  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  centre  of  the  state,  but  subsequently  a  large 
establishment  removed  from  the  city,  and  Hammond's  total 
factory  product  (all  industries)  decreased  from  $25,070,551  in 
1900  to  $7,671,203  in  1905;  after  1905  there  was  renewed 
growth  in  the  city's  manufacturing  interests.  It  has  a  good 
water-supply  system  which  is  owned  by  the  city.  Hammond 
was  first  settled  about  1868,  was  named  In  honour  of  Abram 
A.  Hammond  (acting  governor  of  the  state  in  iS6^i86i)  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1S83. 

HAMON,  JEAN  LOUIS  (1S21-1874),  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  Plouha  on  the  5ih  of  May  182 1.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
brothers  Lamennais,  but  his  strong  desire  to  become  a  painter 
finally  triumphed  over  family  opposition,  and  in  1840  he  courage- 
ously left  Plouha  for  Paris — his  sole  resources  being  a  pension 
of  five  hundred  francs,  granted  him  for  one  year  only  by  the 
municipality  of  his  native  town.  At  Paris  Hamon  received  valu- 
able coxmsels  and  encouragement  from  Dclaroche  and  Gleyre, 
and  in  1848  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  Salon  with  "  Le 
Tombeaudu  Christ"  (Mus^edc  Marseille),  and  a  decorative  work, 
**  Dcssus  de  Porte."  The  works  which  he  exhibited  in  1849 — 
"  Une  Alfichc  romaine,"  "  L'figalitfi  au  s^rail,"  and  "  Pcrroquet 
jasant  avec  deux  jeunes  filles  " — obtained  no  marked  success. 
Hamon  was  therefore  content  to  accept  a  place  in  the  manu- 
factory of  Sevres,  but  an  enamelled  casket  by  his  hand  having 
attracted  notice  at  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1851, 
he  received  a  medal,  and,  reinspired  by  success,  left  his  post  to 
try  his  chances  again  at  the  Salon  of  1853.  "  La  Com6die 
humaine,"  which  he  then  exhibited,  turned  the  tide  of  bis 
fortune,  and  "  Ma  soeur  n'y  est  pas  "  (purchased  by  the  emperor) 
obtained  for  its  author  a  third-class  medal  in  1853.  At  the  Paris 
Intemational  Exhibition  of  1855,  when  Hamon  re-exhibited 
the  casket  of  185 1,  together  with  several  vases  and  pictures  of 
which  "  L' Amour  et  son  troupeau,"  "  Ce  n'est  pas  moi,"  and 
"  Une  Gardeuse  d'enfants"  were  the  chief,  he  received  a  medal 
of  the  second  class,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  absent  in  the  East,  but  in  1857  he 
reappeared  with  "  Boutique  &  quatre  sous,"  "  Papillon  en- 
chaln6,"  "  Cantharide  esclave,"  "  D6videuse's,"  &c.,  in  all  ten 
pictures;  "  L' Amour  en  visite  "  was  contributed  to  the  Salon 
of  1859,  and  "  Vicrge  de  Lesbos,"  "  TulcUe,"  "  U  Voliirc," 
"L'Escamoteur"and"La  Soeur  aln^e"  were  all  seen  in  z86i. 
Hamon  now  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Capri,  whence 
in  1864  he  sent  to  Paris  "  L'Aurore  "  and  "  Un  Jour  de  fianfailles." 
The  influence  of  Italy  was  also  evident  in  "  Les  Muses  4  Pomp^i," 
his  &ole  contribution  to  the  Salon  of  1866,  a  work  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity  and  was  re-exhibited  at  the  Intemational 
Exhibition  of  1867,  together  with  "  La  Promenade  "  and  six 
other  pictures  of  previous  years.  His  last  work,  "  Le  Triste 
Rivage,"  appeared  at  the  Salon  of  1873.  It  was  painted  at 
St  Raphael,  where  HamOn  had  finally  settled  in  a  little  house 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  dose  by  Alphonse  Kanr*s 
famous  garden.    In  this  bouse  he  died  on  the  39th  of  May  1874. 
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HAVPDEM.  HENRY  BOUVEEIB  WILUAM  BRAITO,  isr 

Viscount^  (1S13-1892),  speaker  of  the  House  of 'Commons, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  21st  Baron  Dacre,and  descended  from 
John  Hampden,  the  patriot,  in  the  female  line;  the  barony 
of  Dacre  devolved  on  him  in  1890,  after  he  had  been  created 
Viscount  Hampden  in  1884.  He  entered  parliament  as  a  Liberal 
in  1853,  and  for  some  time  was  chief  whip  of  his  party.  In  1873 
he  was  elected  speaker,  and  retained  this  post  tiU  February 
1884.  It  fell  to  him  to  deal  with  the  systematic  obstruction  of 
the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  and  his  speakership  is  memorable 
for  his  action  on  the  2nd  of  February  1881  in  refusing  further 
debate  on  W.  E.  Forster's  Coercion  BiU— a  step  which  led  to  the 
formal  introduction  of  the  closure  into  parliamentary  procedure. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1892,  being  succeeded  as  2nd 
viscount  by  his  son  {b,  1841),  who  was  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  1895-1899. 

HAMPDEN.  JOHN  (c.  1595-1643)*  English  statesman,  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Hampden,  of  Great  Hampden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  descendant  of  a  very  ancient  family  of  that  plaa, 
said  to  have  been  established  there  before  the  Conquest,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  and  aunt 
of  Oliver,  the  future  protector,  was  born  about  the  year  1595. 
By  his  father's  death,  when  he  was  but  a  child,  he  became  the 
owner  of  a  good  estate  and  a  ward  of  the  crown.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  at  Thame,  and  on  the  30th  of 
March  1610  became  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford. 
In  1613  he  wasadmittcd  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  fiist 
sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Grampound  in  1621,  repre- 
senting later  Wendover  in  the  first  three  parliaments  of  Charles  I., 
Buckinghamshire  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  Wendover 
again  in  the  Long  Parliament.-  In  the  early  days  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career  he  was  content  to  be  overshadowed  by  Eliot, 
as  in  its  later  days  he  was  content  to  be  overshadowed  by  P>-m 
and  to  be  conunanded  by  Essex.  Yet  it  is  Hampden,  and  not 
Eliot  or  Pym,  who  lives  in  the  popular  imagination  as  the  central 
figure  of  the  English  revolution  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  is 
Hampden  whose  statue  rather  than  that  of  Eliot  or  Pym  has 
been  selected  to  take  its  place  in  St  Stephen's  Hall  as  the  noblest 
type  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  as  Falkland's  has  been 
selected  as  the  noblest  type  of  parliamentary  royalism. 

Something  of  Hampden's  fame  no  doubt  is  owing  to  the 
position  which  he  took  up  as  the  opponent  of  ship-naoncy.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  even  resistance  to  ship>money  would 
have  so  distinguished  him  but  for  the  mingled  massiveness  and 
modesty  of  his  character,  his  dislike  of  all  pretences  in  himself 
or  others,  his  brave  contempt  of  danger,  and  bis  charitable 
readiness  to  shield  others  as  far  as  possible  from  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  actions.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  that  skill 
which  enabled  him  to  influence  men  towards  the  ends  at  which 
he  aimed,  and  which  was  spoken  of  as  subtlety  by  those  who 
disliked  his  ends. 

During  these  first  parliaments  Hampden  did  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  open  his  lips  in  public  debate,  but  he  was  increasingly 
employed  in  committee  work,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  special  aptitude.  In  1626  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara* 
tion  of  the  charges  against  Buckingham.  In  January  1637  he  was 
bound  over  to  answer  at  the  council  board  for  his  refusal  to  pay 
the  forced  loan.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  committed  to  the  gate> 
house,  and  then  sent  into  confinement  in  Hampshire,  from  which 
he  was  liberated  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  third  parliament 
of  the  reign,  in  which  he  once  more  rendered  useful  but  uo« 
obtrusive  assistance  to  his  leaders. 

When  the  breach  came  in  1639  Hampden  is  found  in  epfi> 
tolary  correspondence  with  the  imprisoned  Eliot,  «««fii«M»g  vith 
him  the  prospects  of  the  Massachusetts  colony/  or  rendering 

*  An  earlier  visoountcy  was  beitowed  in  1776  on  Robert  Hamndes* 
Trevor.  4th  Baron  Trevor  (1706-1783).  a  great-^faadaon  of  the 
daughter  of  John  Hampden,  the  patriot  { it  became  extinct  in  18^4 
by  the  death  of  the  3ra  viscount. 

'  Hampden  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  carl  of  Warwick 
gmnted  laod  in  Connecticut,  but  for  the  anecdote  which  relates  his 
attempted  emigration  with  Cromwell  that  is  00  fouadstkm  (v.  uadm 
John  Pym). 
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BoBpiUliiy  «ad  giving  couofiel  to  the  patriot's  ions  now  that  tbey 
were  de{»ived  of  a  father's  pfrsonal  care.  It  was  not  till  1637, 
lioweveri  that  hia  resistance  to  the  payment  of  ship-money 
gained  for  his  name  the  lustre  which  it  has  never  since  lost. 
(See  SoiP-MoNCY.)  Seven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  sided  against 
iim,  but  the  oonnexioa  between  the  lights  of  property  and  the 
parliamentary  system  was  firmly  established  in  the  popuhir 
mind..  The  tax  had  been  justified,  says  Clarendon,  who  expresses 
his  admiration  at  Hampden's  **  rare  temper  smd  modesty " 
at  this  crisb,  "  upon  such  grounds  and  reasons  as  every  ttander- 
by  was  able  to  swear  was  not  law  "  {Hist.  i.  150^  vii.  82). 

In  the  Short  Parb'ament  of  1640  Hampden  stood  forth  amongst 
the  leaders.  He  guided  the  House  in  the  debate  on  the  4th  of 
May  injts  opposition  to  the  grant  of  twelve  subsidies  in  return 
for  the  surrender  of  ship-money.  Parliament  was  disserved  the 
next  day,  and  on  the  6th  an  unsuccessful  search  was  made  among 
the  papers  of  Hampden  and  of  other  chiefs  of  the  party  to 
discQver  incriminating  correspondence  wiih  the  Scots.  During 
the  eventful  months  which  fpUowed,  when.  Strafford  was  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  force  England,  in  spite  of  its  visible  reluctance, 
to  support  the  king  in  his  Scottish  war,  rumour  has  much  to  tell 
of  Hampden's  activity  in  rousing  opposition.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  rumour  is  in  ^  main  true,  but  we  are  not  possessed 
of  any  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  though  Hampden  was  by  no  meanb 
a  frequent  speaker,  it  is  possible  to  trace  his  course  with  sufficient 
dlstinctoess.    His  power  consisted  in  his  persoikal  influence, 
and  as  a  debater  rather  than  as  an  orator.    "  He  was  not  a  man 
of  many  words,"  says  Clarendon,  *^and  rarely  began  the  discourse 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  bu^ness  that  was  assumed, 
but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate 
and  observed  how  the  House  was  likely  to  be  inclined,  took  up 
the  argument  and  shortly  and  clearly  and  craftily  so  stated  it 
that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  never  was  without  the 
dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time,  and  to  prevent  the 
determining  anything  in  the  negative  which  might  prove  incon- 
venient in  the  future  "  (Uut.  ^.  31).    Unwearied  in  attendance 
upon  committees,  he  was  in  all  things  ready  to  second  Pym, 
whom  he  plainly  regarded  as  his  leader.    Hampden  was  one  of 
the  eight  managers  of  Strafford's  prosecution.    Like  Pym,  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  more  legal  and  regular  procedure  by  im- 
peachment rather  than  by  attainder,  which  at  the  later  stage 
was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Commons;  and  through 
his  influence  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which,  while  an 
attainder  was  subsequently  adopted,  Strafford's  counsel  were 
heard  as  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment,  and  thus  a  serious  breach 
between  the  two  Houses,  which  threat^ed  to  CBuae  the  break- 
down of  the  whole  proceedings,  was  averted. 

There  was  another  point  on  which  there  was  no  agreement. 
A  large  minority  wished  to  retain  Episcopacy,  and  to  keep  the 
common  Prayer  Book  unaltered,  whilst*  the  majority  were  at 
least  willing  to  consider  the  question  of  abolishing  the  one  and 
modifying  the  other.  On  this  subject  the  parties  which  ulti- 
mately divided  the  House  and  the  countiy  itself  were  fully 
formed  as  eariy  as  the  8lh  of  February  1641.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  (v.  under  Pvu)  Hampden  fnlly  shared  in  the  counsels  of 
the  opponents  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  not  that  he  was  a  theoretical 
Presbyterian,  but  the  bishops  had  been  in  his  days  so  fully 
engaged  in  the  imposition  of  obnoxious  cemmonies  that  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  fanpossible,  to  dissociate  them  from  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  embarked.  Closely  connected  with  Hampden's 
distrust  of  the  bishops  was  his  distrust  of  monarchy  as  it  then 
existed.  The  dispute  about  the  church  therefore  soon  attained 
the  form  of  an  attack  upon  monarchy,  and,  when  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  arrayed  itself  on  the  side  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  of  an  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords  as 
well. 

No  serious  importance  therefore  can  be  attached  to  the  xifftn 
of  advancement  made  from  -time  to  timei  to  Hampden  and  his 
friends.  Charles  would  gladly  have  given  them  office  if  they  had 
been  ready  t4>  desert  tbdr  prindplM.    £veiy  day  Hampden's 
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conviction  grew  stronger  that  Charles  would  never  abandon  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  up.  In  August  1640  Hampden 
was  one  of  the  four  commissioners  who  attended  Charles  in 
Scotland,  and  the  king's  conduct  there,  connected  with  such 
events  as  the  **  Incident,*'  must  have  proved  to  a  man  far  less 
sagacious  than  Hampden  that  the  time  for  compromise  had  gone 
by.  He  was  therefore  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance, and  was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  five  impeached 
membeis  whose  attempted  arrest  brought  at  last  the  opposing 
parties  into  open  collision  (see  also  Pvii,  Stkode,  Holles  and 
Lenthall).  In  the  angry  scene  which  arose  on  the  proposal 
to  print  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  it  Was  Hampden's  personal 
intervention  which  prevented  an  actual  conflict,  and  it  was  after 
the  impeachment  had  been  attempted  that  Hampden  laid  down 
the  two  conditions  under  which  resistance  to  the  king  became 
the  duty  of  a  good  subject.  Those  conditions  were  an*  attack 
upon  religion  and  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  laws.  There 
can  be  no  dot^t  that  Hampden  fiJly  believed  that  both  those 
conditions  -were  fulfilled  at  the  opening  of  164a.  > 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  Hampden  was  ai^Minted  a  member 
of  the  committee  for  safety,  levied  a  regimttit  of  Buckingham- 
shine  men  for  the  parfiamentary  cause,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
deputy-lieutenant  carritd  out  the  parUamentary  militia  ordinanoe 
in  the  county.  In  the  earlier  operatiofis  of  the  war  he  bore  him- 
self gallantly  and  well  He  took  no  actual  part  in  the  battle  of 
Edgehill.  His  troops  in  the  rear,  howeveri  arrested  Rupert's 
charge  at  lUneton,  and  be  urged  Essex  to  renew  the  attack  here, 
and  also  after  the  disaster  at  Brentford.  In  1643  he  was  present 
at  the  siege  and  captui^  of  Reading.  But  St  is  not  oq  his  skill 
as  a  regimental  offiMr  that  Hahipden's  fame  rests.  In  war  as 
in  peace  his  distinction  lay  in  his  power  of  disentangling  the 
essential  part  from  the  non-essentiaL  Itt  the  previous  con- 
stitutional straggle  he  had  seen  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
military  struggle  which  followed  ho  saw,  as  Cromwell  saw 
afterwards,  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was  to  beat  the  enemy. 
He  protested  at  once  against  Essex's  hesitations  and  com- 
promises. In  the  formation  of  the  conlederecy  of  the  six 
associated  countiesi  whkh  was  to  supply  a  basis  for  Cromwell's 
(^rations,  he  took  an  activo  ^b«rt.  His  inffuence  was  frit  alike 
in.  parliament  and  in  the  field.  But  he  was  not  iir  supreme 
command,  and  he  had  none  of  that  impatSince  which  often 
leads  able  men  to  fail  in  the  execution  of  orders  of  which  they 
dis^^rove.  His  precious'  life  was  <a  sacrifice  to  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  call  of  disctpUae  and  duty.  On  the  1 8th  of  June 
1643,  when  he  was  holding  out  on  Chalgrove  Field  against  the 
superior  numbers  of  Rupert  till  reinforcements  arrived,  he 
received  two  carbine  balls  in  the  shoulder.  Lea'Ving  the  field 
he  reached  Thame,  survived  six  days,  and  died  on  the  34th. 

Hampden  married  (r)  in  1619  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Symeon  of  Pyrton,.  Oxfordshire,  and  (2)  Letitia,  daughter  of 
Su:  Francis  Knollys  and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Vachell.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  nine  children,  one  of  whom,  Richard  (1631^1695) 
was  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer  in  William  III.'s  reign;  from 
two  of  his  daughters  are  descended  the  families  of  Trevor- 
Hampden  and  Hobart-Hampden,  the  descent  in  the  male  line 
becoming  apparently  extinct  in  1754  in  the  person  of  John 
Hampden. 

John  Hampoem  the  younger  (c.  1656-1696),  the  second  son 
Of  Richard  Hampden,  returned  to  England  aiter  residing  for 
about  two  years  in  France,  and  joined  himself  to  Lord  William 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  and  the  party  opposed  to  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Charies  II.  With  Russell  and  Sidney 
he  was  arrested  In  1683  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Rye  House 
Pk>t,  but  more  fortunate  than  Ms  colleagues  his  liffc  was  spared, 
although  as  he  was  unaUe  to  pay  the  fine  of  £40,000  whidi  was 
imposed  upon  faun  he  remained  fai  prison.  'Then  in  r685,  after 
the  failure  of  Monmouth's  risihg,  Hampden  Ivas  again  brought 
to  tM,  and  on  a  charge  of  Ugh  treason  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  the  sentence  was  not  carried  o«t,  and  having  paid  £6000 
he  was  set  at  liberty. .  In  the  Convention  parliament  of  1689  he 
repreMnted  Wendover,  but  hi  the  subsequent  patfiaments  he 
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faUed  to  secure  a  leaL  He  died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  xsth 
of  December  1696.  Hampden  wrote  numerous  itamphlets,  and 
Bishop  Burnet  described  himas  "  one  of  the leamedest  gentlemen 

I  ever  knew." 

See  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Hist,  of  En^nd  and  of  the  Great  Cml  War; 
the  article  on  Hampden  in  toe  Dut.  of  Nat.  Biotrapkyt  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  with  authorities  there  collected;  Clarendons  Hisf.  of  the 
RbMUou;  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Mems.  p.  230;  Wood's  Atk. 
Oxon.  iiL  59:  Lord  Nngent's  Memorials  of  John  Hampden  (18^1); 
Macaulay^  Essay  on  Hampden  (183 1).  The  printed  pamphlet 
announcing:  his  capture  of  Reading  in  December  164a  is  shown  by 
Mr  Firth  to  be  spurious,  and  the  account  in  Mercurius  Aulicus, 
January  27  and  39,  1643.  of  Hampden  commanding  an  attack  at 
Brill,  to  be  also  false,  while  the  published  speech  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  Hampden  on  the  ath  of  January  1642,  and  reproduced 
by  Forstcr  in  the  Arrest  ofthf  rive  Xfembers  (1660),  has  been  proved 
by  Gardiner  to  be  a  foigery  (Hist,  of  En^nd^  x.  135).  Mr  Firth 
has  also  shown  in  The  AcaJaemy  for  1889,  November  a  and  9,  that 
*'  the  belidf  that  we  poness  the  words  of  Hampden's  last  prayer 
must  be  abandoned." 

HAMPDBN.  RENM  DICKSON  (x79S-x868),  English  divine, 
was  born  in  Barbados,  where  his  father  was  colonel  of  militia, 
in  X793,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Having 
taken  his  B.A.  degree  with  first-class  honours  in  both  classics 
and  mathematics  in  1815,  he  next  year  obtained  the  chancellor's 
prize  for  a  Latin  essay,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship  in  his  coUege,  Keble,  Newman  and  Arnold  being 
among  his  contemporaries.-  Having  left  the  university  in  x8x6 
he  held  successively  a  number  of  cuiades,  and  in  X827  he  pub^ 
lisbed  Essays  en  the  Fkthsaplncal  Evidence  of  C^istianity, 
followed  by  a  volume  of  Parochial  Sermons  tilustratite  of  the 
importance  of  Ike  Retetation  of  Cod  in  Jesus  Christ  (x8a8).  In 
1829  he  returned  to  Oxford  and  was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1832. 
Notwithstanding  a  charge  of  Arianismnow  brought  against  him 
by  the  Tractarian  party,  he  in  X833  passed  from  a  tutorship 
at  Oriel  to  the  principalship  of  St  Mary's  Hall.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  despite  much 
university  opposition,  Regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1836. 
There  resulted  a  widespread  and  violent  though  ephemeral 
controversy,  after  the  subsidence  of  which  he  published  a  Lecture 
on  Tradition,  which  passed  through  several  editions,  and  a  volume 
on  The  Thirty^ine  Articles  of  the  Church  </  England.  His 
nomination  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford 
in  December  X847  was  again  the  signal  for  a  violent  and  organized 
opposition;  and  his  consecration  in  March  X848  took  place  in 
spite  of  a  remonstrance  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  the  resistance 
of  Dr  John  Merewether,  the  dean  of  Hereford,  who  went  so  far 
as  to  vote  against  the  election  when  the  eonti  d^Hire  reached 
the  chapter.  As  bishop  of  Hereford  Dr  Hampden  made  no 
change  in  his  long-formed  habits  of  studious-  seclusion,  and 
thouf^  he  showed  no  special  ecclesiastical  activity  or  zeal,  the 
diocese  certainly  prospered  in  his  charge.  Among  the  more 
important  of  his  later  writings  were  the  articles  on  Aristotle, 
Plato  and  Socrates,  contributed  to  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica^  and  afterwards  reprinted  with 
additions  under  the  title  of  The  Pothers  of  Creeh  Philosophy 
(Edinburgh,  x86s)^  In  x866  he  had  a  panlytic  seizure,  and 
died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  April  x868. 

His  daughter.  Henrietta  Hampden,  published  Some  Uemenals  ef 
R,  D.  Hampden  in  1871. 

HAMPDBN-SIONBT,  a  village  of  Prince  Edward  county, 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  about  70  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  about 
350.  Daily  stages  connect  the  village  with  Farmville  (pop.  in 
X9X0,  2971),  the  county^seat,  6  m..  N.E.,  which  is  served  by  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Tidewater  &  Western  railways. 
Hampden*Sidney  is  the  seat  of  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
founded  by  the  presbytery  of  Hanover  county  as  Hampden- 
Sidney  Academy  ini  7  76,  and  named  in  honour  of  John  Hampden 
and  Algernon  Sidney.  It  was  incoiporated  as  Hampden-Sidney 
College  in  X783.  The  incorporators  included  James  Madison, 
Patrick  Henry  (who  is  believed  to  have  drafted  the  college 
charter),  Paul  Carrington,  William  Cabell,  Sen.,  and  Nathaniel 
Venable.  The  Union  Theological  School  was  established  in 
connexion  with  the  college  in  181 2,  but  in  1898  was  removed 
to  Richmond,  Virginia.    In  1907-X908  the  college  had  S  in- 


structors, iss  students,  and  a  library  of  tx,oo6  vohimet.'  TIm 
college  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  instruction,  and  many 
of  its  former  students  have  been  prominent  as  public  men, 
educationalists  and  preachers.  Among  them  were  President 
William  Henry  Harrison,  William  H.  Cabell  (X77S-X853). 
president  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals;  George  M.  Bibb 
(x772-x8s9),  secretary  of  the  treasury  (.1844-X845)  In  President 
Tyler's  cabinet;  William  B.  Preston  (1805-1862),  secxKtary  of 
the  navy  in  x849r>x85o;  William  Cabell  Rives  and  Geiiers] 
Sterling  Price  (1809-1867). 

HAMPSHIRB  (or  Coumty  or  SoxnHAMFroif,  abbreviated 
Hants),  a  southern  county  of  En(^and,  bounded  N.  by  Berkshire, 
E.  by  Surrey  and  Sussex,  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  W. 
by  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire.  The  area  is  1623  •  5  sq.  xn.  From 
the  coast  of  the  mainland,  which  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
irregular,  a  strait,  kno^  in  its  western  part  as  the  Solent,  and 
in  its  eastern  as  Spithead,  separates  the  Ue  of  Wig^t.  This 
island  is  included  in  the  county.  The  inlet  of  Southampton 
Water  opens  from  this  strait,  penetrating  inhind  in  a  nortb- 
westeriy  direction  f or  i  a  m.  "The  easterly  part  of  the  coast  forms 
a  large  shallow  bay  contnining  Hayling  and  Portsca  Islands, 
which  divide  it  into  Chichester  Harbour,  Langston  Harbour 
and  Portsmouth  Harbour.  The  westerly  part  -forms  the  more 
regular  indentations  of  Christchurch  Bay  and  part  of  Poole  Bay. 
In  its  general  aspect  Hampshire  presents  a  beautiful  variety  of 
gently  rising  hills  and  fruitful  valleys,  adorned  with  numerous 
mansions  and  pleasant  villages,  and  interspersed  with  extensive 
tracts  of  woodland.  Low  ranges  of  hills,  included  in  the  system 
to  which  the  general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  given,  reach 
their  greatest  elevation  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
county,  where  there  are  many  {Mcturesque  eminences,  of  which 
Beacon,  Sidown  and  Pilot  hills  near  Highdere  in  the  north-west, 
eachexceeding  850  ft.,  are  the  highest.  The  portion  of  the  county 
west  of  Southampton  Water  is  almost  wholly  induded  in  the 
New  Forest,  a  sequestered  district,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
examples  of  an  andent  afforested  tract.  The  river  Avon  in  the 
south-west  rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  passing  Fordingbridge  and 
Ringwood  falls  into  Christchurch  Bay  bdow  Christchurch, 
being  joined  dose  to  its  mouth  by  the  Stouir.  The  Lymington 
or  Boldre  river  rises  in  the  New  Forest,  and  after  collecting  the 
waters  of  several  brooks  falls  into  the  Solent  thxoui^  Lymington 
Creek.  The  BeauUeu  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  forest  ^so  enters 
the  Solent  by  way  of  a  long  and  picturesque  estuary.  The 
Test  rises  near  Oinnton  in  the  north,  and  after  its  junctioa  with 
the  Anton  at  Fullerton  passes  Stockbridge  and  Romsey,  and 
enters  the  head  of  Southampton  Water.  The  Itchcn  rises  near 
Alresford,  and  flowing  by  Winchester  and  Eastldgh  falls  into 
Southampton  Water  east  of  Southampton.  The  Hamble  rises 
near  Bishops  Waltham,  and  soon  forms  a  narrow  estuary  opexiing 
into  Southampton  Water.  The  Wey,  the  Loddon  and  the  Black- 
water,  rising  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  bring  that 
part  into  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The  streams  from  the  chalk 
hills  run  dear  and  swift,  and  the  trout-fishing  in  the  count j  is 
famous.    Salmon  are  taken  in  the  Avon. 

Ceoloty. — ^Somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  centre  of  the  county  b 
a  broad  expanse  of  hilly  chalk  countnr  about  si  m.  wide;  the  wnok 
of  it  has  been  bent  up  into  a  great  foldso  that  the  strata  on  the  north 
dtp  northward  steeply  in  places,  while  those  on  the  south  clip  ia  the 
opposite  direction  more  gently.  In  the  north  the  chalk  disa|»cars 
beneath  Tertiary  strata  of  the  "  London  Basin.'*  and  some  little 
distance  south  of  Winchester  it  runs  in  a  similar  manner  beneath 
the  Tertiaries  of  the  "  Hampshire  Basin."  Scattered  here  and  thoe 
over  the  chalk  are  small  outlying  remnants  which  remain  to  show 
that  the  two  Tertiary  areas  were  once  continuous,  before  the  agencies 
of  denudation  had  removed  them  from  the  chalk.  These  same 
agencies  have  exposed  the  strata  beneath  the  chalk  over  a  anafl 
area  on  the  eastern  border. 

The  oldest  formation  in  Hampshire  is  the  Lower  Grecnaaod  in  tte 
neighbourhood  of  Woolmer  Forest  and  Petersfield ;  it  is  represented 
by  the  Hythe  beds,  ssndstones  and  limestones  which  form  tbc 
high  ridge  which  runs  on  towards  Hind  Head,  then  by  the  samb 
and  days  of  the  Sandgate  beds  which  lie  in  the  low  VtMind  west 
of  the  ridge,  and  flniuly  by  the  Folkestone  beds;  au  these  dip 
westward  beneath  the  uault.  The  last-named  fonnation,  a  day, 
worked  here  and  there  for  bricks,  crops  out  as  a  narrow  band  fn?« 
Faiehaa  through  Woridham  and  Strand  coaaoB  to  PatcnficfcL 
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Between  the  Gftult  and  tbe  chalk  ia  the  Upper  GreeiMand  with  a 
hard  bed  of  calcareous  sandstone,  the.  Maim  rock,  which  stands 
up  in  places  as  a  prominent  escarpment.  The  Upoer  Greensand  is 
abo  exposed  at  Burgihclere  as  an  inlier;  the  rotia  are  bent  into 
a  sharp  anticline  and  the  chalk,  having  been  denuded  from  its  crest, 
the  older  sandy  strata  are  brought  to  light.  ^  A  much  more  gentle 
anticline  brinzs  up  the  chalk  through  tbe  Tertiary  rocks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fareham.  Besides  occupying  the  central  region  already 
mentioned,  which  includes  Basingstoke,  Whitchurch,  Andover» 
Alrcsford  and  Winchester,  the  chalk  appears  abo  in  a  amall  patch 
round  Rockboume.  The  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  north  (London  basin) 
about  Farnborough,  Aldershot  and  Kingaclere,  comprise  the  Reading 
beds,  London  clay  and  the  more  sandy  Bagshot  beds  which  cover 
the  latter  in  many  places,  giving  rise  to  heathy  commons.  The 
southern  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Ham^ire  basin  include  the  Lower 
Eocene  Reading  beds — used  for  brick-making— and  the  London 
clay  which  extend  from  the  boundary  of  the  chalk  by  Romsey, 
Bishop's  Waltham,  to  Havant.  These  are  succeeded  towards  the 
south  by  the  Upper  Eocene  beds,  the  Bracldesham  beds  and  the 
Barton  day.  The  Barton  clays  are  noted  for  their  abundant 
fossib  and  the  Bagshot  bods  at  Bournemouth  contain  numerous 
remains  of  subtropical  plants.  A  series  of  clays  and  sands  of 
OH^ocene  ase  (unxnown  in  the  London  basin)  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lymington,  Brockenhurst  and  Beaulieu:  they  include 
the  Headon  beds,  with  a  fluvio>marine  fauna,  well  emooed  at  Hoed* 
well  diffs,  and  the  marine  beds  of  Brockenhurst.  Numerous  small 
outliers  of  Tertiary  rocks  arc  scattered  over  the  chalk  area,  and 
many  of  tbe  chalk  and  Tertiary  areas  are  obscured  by  patches  of 
Pleistocene  deposits  of  brick  earth  and  gravd. 

AgrietUimn  and  JnduMtries.-^titaily  seven-tenths  of  the  total  area 
b  undercultivatioa  (an  amount  below  theaverage  of  English  amnties) 
andofthisareaabouttwo-fifthsuinpermanent pasture.  Thcacreage 
under  oats  is  roughly  equal  to  that  under  wheat  and  barley.  Small 
quantities  of  rye  anid  hops  are  cultivated.  Bariey  is  usually  sown 
juier  turnips,  and  b  more  grown  in  the  upbnds  than  in  the  lower 
levels.  B«uis,  pease  and  potatoes  are  only  grown  to  ft  small  extent. 
On  account  of  the  number  of  sheep  pastured  on  the  uplands  a  larac 
acreage  of  turnips  b  grown.  Rotation  grasses  arc  grown  chicny 
in  the  upbnds,  and  their  acreage  is  greater  than  in  any  other  al 
the  southern  counties  of  EngbncL  Sanfoin  b  the  grass  most  bigely 
grown,  as  it  b  best  adapted  to  bnd  with  a  calcareous  subsoil.  In 
the  lower  levels  no  sanfom  and  scafcely  anv  clover  is  grown,  the  hay 
being  supplied  from  the  rich  water  meaoows,  which  are  managed 
with  great  skill  and  attention,  and  ^ive  the  best  money  return  of  any 
lands  in  the  county.  Where  a  rapid  stream  of  water  can  be  passed 
over  them  during  tne winter  it  aeldfom becomes  frosen,and  the  grasses 
grow  during  the  cold  weather  so  as  to  be  fit  for  pasture  before  any 
traces  of  v::getation  appear  in  the  surrounding  fields.  Hops  are 
grown  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  bordering  on  Surrey.  Farm- 
mg  b  generally  conducted  on  the  best  modem  principles,  but  owiiw 
to  the  varieties  of  soil  there  b  perhaps  no  county  in  Engbnd  in  which 
the  rotation  observed  b  more  diversified,  or  the  processes  and 
methods  more  varied.  Most  of  the  farms  are  large,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  model  farms.  The  waste  bnd  has  been  mostly  brought 
under  tilbge,  but  a  very  br)^  acreage  of  the  ancient  forests  b  still 
occupied  by  wood,  in  addition  to  the  New  Forest  there  are  in  the 
cast  Woolmer  Forest  and  Alice  Holt,  in  the  south-east  the  Forest  of 
Bere  and  Waltham  Chase,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Parkhurst  Forest. 
The  honey  of  the  county  is  especially  celebrated.  Much  attention 
b  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  original  breed  of 
sheep  was  white^facea  with  horns,  but  most  of  the  flocks  are  now  of 
a  Southdown  variety  which  have  acquired  certain  distinct  peculbri* 
ties,  and  are  known  as  "  short  wools  "  or  "  Hampshire  downs.'* 
Cattle  are  of  no  distinctive  breed,  and  are  kept  brgely  for  dairy 
purposes,  especially  for  the  supply  of  milk.  The  breeding  and  rear- 
ing of  horses  b  widely  practised,  and  the  fattening  of  pigs  has  hmg 
been  an  important  industry.^  The  original  breed  of  pigs  b  crossed 
with  Berkshire,  Essex  and  Chinese  pigs.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  forest 
the  pigs  are  fed  on  acorns  and  beechmast,  and  the  flesh  of  those  so 
reared  b  considered  the  best,  though  the  reputation  of  Hampshire 
bacon  depends  chiefly  on  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  b  cured. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  except  those  carried  on  at 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport  in  connexion  with  the  royal  navy.  South- 
ampton is  one  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  kingdom.  In  many  of  the 
towns  there  are  breweries  and  tanneries,  and  paper  is  manufactured 
at  several  pbots.  Fancy  pottery  and  terra-ootta  are  made  at 
Fareham  and  Bishop's  Waltham;  and  Ringwood  is  mlebrated  for  its 
knitted  gloves.  At  most  of  the  coast  towns  fishing  is  carried  on, 
and  there  arc  oyster  beds  at  Hayling  Island.  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  the  station  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  has  building 
yards  for  yachts  and  laree  vessels.  The  principal  seaside  resorts 
besides  those  in  the  Isleofwight  are  Boumemoutn,  Milford,  Lee-on- 
thc-Solent,  Southsea  and  South  JHayling.  Aldershot  b  the  principal 
military  training  centre  in  the  British  Istcs. 

Communkatums. — Communications  are  provided  mainly  by  the 
lines  of  the  London  ft  Sonth-Westem  railway  company,  which  also 
owns  the  docks  at  Southampton.  The  nwin  line  serves  r  amborough. 
Basingstoke,  Whitchurch  and  Andover,  and  a  branch  diverges 
southward  from  Basingstoke  for  Winchester,  SouthaAipton  and  the 
New  Forest  and  Bournemouth.    An  alternative  line  from  eastward 


to  Winchester  serves  Aldershot,  Alton  and  Alnsford.  The  main 
Portsmouth  line  skirts  the  south-eastern  border  by  Petenfield  to 
Havant,  where  it  joins  the  Portsmouth  line  of  the  London,  Brighton 
ft  South  Coast  railway.  The  South-Westero  system  also  ooonccti 
Pprtsmoath  and  Gosport  with  Southampton,  has  numeroui  branches 
in  the  Southampton  and  south-western  districts,  and  brge  work 
shops  at  Eastleign  near  Southampton,  tlie  Great  Western  company 
serves  Basingstoke  from  Readinj^  and  Whitchurch,  Windiester  and 
Southampton  from  Didoot  (working  the  DMcot,  Newbury  ft  Sooth- 
amoton  line):  the  Midbnd  ft  South- Western  Junctioo  line  connects 
Andover  with  Cheltenham  |  anfl  the  Somerset  ft  Dorset  (also  a 
Midland  ft  South-Western  joint  line)  connects  Bournemouth  with 
Bath— all  these  affording  through  commonKatioits  between  South- 
ampton, Bournemouth,  and  the  midlaads  and  north  of  England. 


None  of  the  riven,  ewept  in  the  estuarine  parts,  b  navigabb. 
Pofmlatum  and  Admtnistration.-^The  area  of  the_ancaent  c 
cres,  including  the  Isle  cl  W  ' 
rSoi  and  797.634  in  looi.    T 
of  Southampton  is  W^q^  ftCi 
mnty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  94i< 


county 
u  I.039.031  acres,  including  the  Isle  of  ^^ht.  The  popubtion 
was  690,097  m  rSoi  and  797.634  in  looi.  The  area  of  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  Southampton  is  9Sfi,74Sl  acres,  and  that  of  the  ad- 
ministrative county  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  94.068  acres.  The  county 
b  divided  for  psuliamentary  purposes  into  the  following  divi&k>ns: 
Northern  or  Basingstoke.  Western  or  Andover,  Eastern  orPetersficId, 
Southern  or  Fareham,  New  Forest, and  Isle  of  Wight,  each  return- 
ing one  member.  It  also  Includes  the  pariiaroentary  boroughs  of 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  each  returning  two  members,  and 
of  Christchurch  and  Winchester,  each  retumingone.  There  are  1 1 
municipal  boroughs:  Andover  (pop.  6509),  Basingstoke  (9793), 


and  Ryde  ^11,043).  Bournemouth.  Portsmouth  and  Southampton 
are  county  boroughs.  The  following  are  urban  districts:  Aldershot 
i3o.974)t  Alton  (5479).  Eastlcigh  ahd  Bishopstoke  (9317),  Fareham 
^346),  Farnborough  (11,500).  Gosport  and  Alverstoke  (28,884), 
(3fl07)>  Itchen  (13.097),  Pttersfidd  (3265),  Waiblington 
.  and  m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Cowes  (86J52).  East  Cowes 
.  St  Helen's  (46^2),  Sandown  (5006),  ShanVhn  (4533),  Ventnor 
.  The  county  is  in  the  western  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held 
at  Winchester.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  b  divided 
into  14  petty  sessumal  divisiooa.  The  boroughs  of  Andover,  Basing* 
stoke.  Bournemouth,  Lymington,  Newport,  Portsmouth.  Romsey, 
Ryde,  Southampton  (a  county  in  itself)  and  Winchester  have 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  the  boroughs  of  Andover, 
Bouraemouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton  and  Winchester  have 
in  addition  separate  cdorts  of  quarter  semions.  There  are  394  dvil 
parishes.  Hampshire  b  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  excepting 
small  parts  in  those  of  Oxford  and  Salbbury,  and  contains  411 
ecclesbstical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  In  part. 

Bisl&ryr^Tht  earliest  Engjbh  settlers  in  tht  dbtrict  which 
b  now  Hampslure  were  a  Jutbh  tribe  who  occupied  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  valleys  of  the  Meon  and  the 
Hamble.  Thdr  settlements  were,  however,  unimportant,  and 
soon  became  absoriied  in  the  territory  of  the  West  Saxons  who 
in  495  landed  at  the  month  of  the  Itdien  trnder  the  leadership 
of  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  and  in  508  slew  5000  Britons  and  thdr 
king.  But  it  was  not  until  after  another  dtddve  Victory  at 
Charford  in  519  that  the  dbtrict  was  definitely  organised  as 
West  Saxon  territory  under  the  rule  of  Cerdk  and'  Cyniic,  thus 
J)ecoming  the  nudeus  of  the- vast  later  kingdom  of  Wessex.  Tbe 
Isle  of  Wight  was  subjtigated  in  530  and  bestowed  on  Stuf  and 
Wihtgar,  the  nephews  of  Cerdic  The  Northmen  made  thdr  first 
attack  on  the  Hampshire  coast  in  835,  and  for  the  two  centuries 
following  the  district  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  devastations 
by  the  Danish  pirates,  who  made  thdr  headquarters  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  from  which  they  plundered  the  oppodte  coast.  Hamp- 
shire suffered  less  from  the  Conquest  than  almost  any  Englbh 
county,  and  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Norman  kings.  The 
alleged  destruction  of  property  for  the  formation  of  the  NeW 
Forest  b  rduted  by  the  Domesday  record,  whidi  shows  that 
thb  district  had  never  been  under  cultivation. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen's  rdgn  Baldwin  de  Redvets,  lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  supported  the  empress  MatHdn.  and  Win- 
chester (Castle  was  secured  In  her  behalf  by  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
while  the  neighbouring  fortressof  Wolvesey  was  hdd  for  Stephen 
by  Bbhop  Henry  de  Blois.  In  1216  Loub  of  France,  havinjg 
arrived  in  the  county  by  invitation  of  the  barons,  occupied 
Winchester  Castle,  and  only  met  with  rcsbtance  at  Odiham 
Castle,  which  made  a  brave  stand  against  him  for  fifteen  days. 
During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Anthony  Woodville,  and  earl 
Rivers,  ddeated  the  duke  of  (Harence  at  Southampton,  and  in 
1471,  after  the  battle  of  Bamet,  the  countess  of  Warwick  took 
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nnctuaiy  at  Beaulien  Abbey.  The  chief  events  connected 
with  Hampshire  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century  were  the 
gallant  resistance  of  tho  cavalier  garrisons  at  Winchester  and 
Basing  House;  a  skirmish  nearCheriton  in  1644  notable  as  the 
last  battle  fought  on  Hampshire  soil;  and  the  concealment  of 
Charles  at  Tilchfield  in  1647  before  his  removal  to  Carisbrooke. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth,'  whose  rebellion  met  with  considerable 
support  in  Hampshire,  was  captured  in  1685  near  Ringwood. 

Hampshire  was  among  the  earSest  shires  to  be  created,  and 
must  have  received  its  name  before  the  revival  of  Winchester 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  yth  century.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle  in  755,  at  which  date  the  boundaries  were 
practically  those  of  the  present  day.  The  Domesday  Survey 
mentions  44  hundreds  in  Hampshire,  but  by  the  X4th  century 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  37.  The  hundreds  of  East 
Medina  and  West  Medina  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  mentioned  in 
1316.  Constables  of  the  hundreds  were  first  appointed  by  the 
Statute  of  Winchester  in  x  2S5,  and  the  hundred  court  continued 
to  elect  a  high  constable  for  Fordingbridge  until  1878.  The 
chief  court  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  the  Knighten  court  held  at 
Newport  every  three  weeks.  The  sheriff's  court  and  the  assizes 
and  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  were  formerly  held  at 
Winchester,  but  in  X831  the  county  was  di\dded  into  14  petty 
sessional  divisions;  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  were 
held  at  Andover;  and  Portsmouth,  Southampton  and  Win- 
chester had  separate  jurisdiction.  Southampton  was  made  a 
county  by  itself  with  a  separate  sheriff  in  X447. 

In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  Hampshire  formed  part  of 
the  West  Saxon  bishopric  of  Dorchcster-on-Thames.  On  the 
transference  of  the  episcopal  scat  to  Winchester  in  676  it  was 
included  in  that  diocese  in  which  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
In  X291  the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester  was  coextensive  with 
the  county  and  comprised  the  ten  rural  deaneries  of  Alfcsford, 
Alton,  Andover,  Basingstoke,  Drokinsford,  Fordingbridge,  Isle 
of  Wight,  Sombourne,  Southampton  and  Winchester.  In  1850 
the  lale  of  Wight  was  subdivided  into  the  deaneries  of  East 
Medina  and  West  Medina.  In  1 856  the  deaneries  were  increa^d 
to  34.  In  187 1  the  archdeaconry  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
constituted,  and  about  the  same  time  the  deaneries  were  reduced 
to  21.  In  1892  the  deaneries  were  reconstituted  and  made  18  in 
number,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  divided 
into  the  deaneries  of  East  Wight  and  West  Wight. 

After  the  Conquest  the  xnost  powerful  Hampshire  baron  was 
William  Fitz^Osbern,  who  in  addition  to  the  lordship  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  held  considerable  estates  on  the  mainland.  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  chief  landholders  were  Hugh 
de  Port,  ancestor  of  the  Fitz-Johns;  Ralf  de  Mortimer;  William 
Mauduit  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Hartley  Mauditt;  and 
Waleran,  called  the  Himtsopuin,  ancestor  of  the  Waleraund 
famUy.  Hursley  near  Winchester  was  the  seat  of  Richard 
Cromwell;  and  Gilbert  White,  the  naturalist,  was  curate'  of 
Farringdon  near  Selbome. 

Apart  from  the  valuable  foreign  and  shipbuilding  trade  which 
grew  up  with  the  development  of  its  ports,  Hampshire  has 
always  been  mainly  an  agiicultaral  county,  the  only  imporUnt 
manufacture  being  that  of  wool  and  doth,  which  prospered  at 
Win(;hester  in  the  12th  century  and  survived  till  within  recent 
years.  Salt-making  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  native 
ironstone  also  flourished  in  Hampshire  from  pre-Norman  times 
until  within  the  X9th  century.  In  the  14th  century  Southampton 
had  a  valuable  trade  with  Venice,  and  from  the  tsth  to  the  i8th 
century  many  famous  warships  were  constructed  in  its  docks. 
Silk-weaving  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Winchester,  Andover, 
Odiham,  Alton,  Whitchurch  and  Overton,  the  first  mills  being 
set  up  in  1684  at  Southampton  by  French  refugees.  The  paper 
manufacture  9%  Laverstoke  was  started  by  the  Portals,  a  family 
of  Huguenot  refugees,  in  1685,  and  a  few  years  later  Henri  de 
Portal  obtained  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  bank-note  paper 
to  the  Bank  oi  England. 

Hampshire  returned  four  members  to  parliament  in  1 295,  when 
the  boroughs  of  New  Alresford,  Alton,  Andover,  Basingstoke, 
Overton,  Portsmouth*  Southampton,  Winchester,  Yarmouth 


and  Newport  were  also  represented.  After  this  date  the 
county  was  represented  by  two  members,  but  most  of  the 
boroughs  ceased  to  make  returns.  Odiham  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  were  represented  in  1300,  Fareham  in  1306,  and  Peteiv 
field  in  1307.  From  1311  to  1547  Southampton,  Portsmouth, 
and  Winchester  were  the  only  boroughs  represented.  By  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century  Petersfield,  Newport,  Yaimouth, 
and  Andover  had  regained  representation,  and  Stockbridge, 
Christchurch,  Lymington,  Newtown  and  Whitchurch  returned 
two  members  each,  giving  the  county  with  its  boroughs  a  total 
rqjrcsentation  of  26  members.  Undier  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
the  county  returned  four  members  in  four  divisions;  Christchuidr 
and  Petersfield  lost  one  member  each;  and  Newtown,  Yarmouth, 
Stockbridge  and  Whitchurch  were  disfranchised.  By  the  act 
of  1868  Andover,  Lymington  and  Newport  were  derived  oC 
one  member  each. 

Antiquiiits. — ^Hampshire  is  rich  in  monastic  remains.  Those 
considered  under  separate  headings  include  the  monastery  of 
Hyde  near  Winchester,  the  magnificent  churches  at  Chxistchurch 
and  Romsey,  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  and  of  Beaulieu  Abbey 
in  the  New  Forest,  the  fragments  of  the  priory  of  St  Dcays, 
Southampton,  the  church  at  Porchester  and  the  slight  ruins  at 
Titchficld,  near  Fareham,  and  Quarr  Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  ^1gbt 
Other  foundations,  of  which  the  remains  are  slight,  were  the 
Augustinian  priory  of  Southwick  near  Fardiam,  founded  by 
William  of  Wykeham;  that  of  Breamore,  founded  by  Baldwin 
de  Redvers,  and  that  of  Mottisfont  near  Romsey,  endowed  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  There  are  many  churches  of  interest,  apart 
from  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester  and  thoae  in  stMne 
of  the  towns  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  monastic  foundations.  Pre-Conquest  work  is  weB 
shown  in  the  churches  of  Corhampton  and  Breamore,  and  vciy 
early  masonry  is  also  found  in  Headboume  Worthy  church, 
where  is  also  a  brass  of  the  1 5th  century  to  a  scholarof  Winchester 
College  in  collegiate  dress.  The  most  noteworthy  Norman 
churches  are  at  Chilcombe  and  Kingsdere  and  (with  Early 
English  additions)  at  £rockenhurst,  Vpptr  Clatford,  which  has 
the  unusual  arrangement  of  a  double  chancel  arch,  Hambledoa, 
Milford  and  East  Meon..  Prindpally  Early  English  are  the 
churehes  of  Cheriton,  Gratdy,  which  retains  some  exceDoit 
contemporary  stained  glass  from  Salisbuiy  cathedral;  Sopley, 
which  is  partly  Perpendicular;  and  Thruxton,  which  contains  a 
brass  to  Sir  John  lisle  (d.  1407),  affording  a  very  early  example 
of  complete  plate  armour.  Spedmens  of  the  later  styles  are 
generally  less  remarkable.  The  frescoes  in  Brandey  church, 
ranging  in  date  from  the  13  th  to  the  rsth  century,  include  a 
representation  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  i  Beckett.  A  fine 
series  of  Norman  fonts  in  black  marble  should  be  mentioned; 
they  occur  in  Winchester  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  St 
Michael,  Southampton,  East  Mcon  and  St  Mary  Bourne. 

The  most  notable  old  castles  are  Carisbrooke  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  Porchester,  a  fine  Norman  stronghold  ejnbodying 
Roman  remains,  on  Portsmouth  Harbour;  and  Hurst,  guardisg 
the  mouth  of  the  Solent,  where  for  a  short  time  Charles  L  W2S 
imprisoned.  Henry  VIII.  built  several  forts  to  guard  the  Solent, 
Spithead  and  Southampton  Water;  Hurst  Castle  was  one, 
and  others  remaining,  but  adapted  to  various  purposes,  are  at 
Cowes,  Calshot  and  Netley.  Fine  mansions  are  unusnaBy 
numerous.  That  of  Stratfiddsaye  or  Strathfiddsaye,  whkh 
belonged  to  the  Pitt  family,  was  purchased  by  parlianaent  foe 
presentation  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  181 7,  his  descendants 
holding  the  estate  from  the  Crown  in  consideration  of  the  annual 
tribute  of  a  flag  to  the  guard-room  at  Windsor.  -  A  statue  of  the 
duke  stands  in  the  grounds,  and  his  war-horse  "  CcH;>enhagen  ** 
is  buried  here.  Hie  name  of  Itchbome  Park,  near  Alresfoid, 
is  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  famous  daimant  of  the 
estates  whose  case  was  heard  in  187  r.  Among  ancient  man5i<ww 
the  Jacobean  Bramshill  is  conspicuous,  lying  near  Stratfiddsaye 
m  the  north  of  the  county.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  is  highly 
decorated,  and  though  the  complete  original  design  was  not 
carried  out  the  house  is  among  the  finest  of  its  type  in  England. 
At  Bishops  Wakham,  a  small  town  10  nu  S.S.E.  ol  WiDchcstec. 
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Heniy  de  Blois,  bishop  of  \^chetter,  CKCcted  a  palacjc,  which 
received  additions  from  William  of  Wykeham,  who  (lied  here 
in  J404,  and  from  other  bishop*.  The  niios  are  pi'Jtareaque 
but  not  extensive. 

See  Victoria  County  History, "  HampBbirc."  R.  Warner.  Cotteetions 
for  the  History  of  Hampshire;  Ac.  (London.  1789);  H.  Moody. 
Hampshire  in  to86  (1862),  and  the  same  author  s  Antianarian  and 
Topopapkiad  Sketches  (1846),  and  NoUs  and  Essays  relating  to  the 
Counties  of  Hants  and  WtUs  (J851):  R.  Mudic.  Hampskne,  &c. 
(3  voU.,  Winchester,  1838);  B.  B.  Woodward,  T.  C.  Wilks  and  C. 
Lockhart,  CenenU  History  of  Hampshire  (1861-1869);  G.  N.  Godwin, 
The  CtoU  War  in  Hampshire,  164^-1645  (London,  1882);  H.  M. 
Gilbert  and  G.  N.  Godwin,  BiUiothoca  Hantomemis  (Southampton, 
1891).  See  alio  various  papers  in  Hampskira  Notes  and  Queries 
(Winchester,  1883  et  acq.). 

HAMPSTEAD*  a  sorth-westem  metropoUtan  borough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  £.  by  St  Pancna  and  S.  by  Si 
Marylebone,  and  extending  N<  and  W.  to  the  boundary  of  the 
county  of  London.  Pop.  (i90i)»  81,94a.  The  name,  Hamsiede, 
is  synonymous  with  "  homestead,"  and  the  manor  is  first  named 
in  a  charter  of  Edgar  (957-97 5)i  and  was  granted  to  the  abbey 
of  Westminster  by  Ethelred  in  986.  It  reverted  to  the  Crown  in 
1550,  and  had  various  owners  until  the  cloae  of  the  x8th  century, 
when  it  came  to  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  Wilson,  whose  descendants 
retain  it.  The  borough  includes  the  sub-manor  of  Bclsize  and 
part  of  the  hamlet  of  Kllbum. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  sharply  undulating,  an  elevated 
spur  extending  south-west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgate, 
and  turning  south  through  Hampstead.    It  reaches  a  height 
of  443  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.    The  Edgware  Road 
bounds  Hampstead  on  the  west;  and  the  borough  is  intersected, 
parallel  to  this  thoroughfare,  by  Finchley  Road,  and  by  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  which,  continued  under  the  names  of  Rosslyn  HiU, 
High  Street,  Heath  Street,  and  North  End,  crosses  the  Heath 
for  which  Hampstead  is  chiefly  celebrated.    This  is  a  fine  open 
space  of  about  240  acres,  indudii^  in  its  bounds  the  summit  of 
Hampstead  HiU.    It  is  a  sandy  tract,  in  parts  well  wooded, 
diversified  with  several  small  sheets  of  water,  and  to  a  great 
extent  preserves  Its  natural  characteristics  unaltered.    Beautiful 
views,  both  near  and  distant,  are  commanded  from  many  points. 
Of  all  the  public  grounds  within  London  this  is  the  most  valuable 
to  the  populace  at  large;  the  number  of  visitors  on  a  Bank 
holiday  in  August  is  generally,  under  favourable  conditions, 
about  100,000;  and  strenuous  efforts  are  always  forthcoming 
from  either  public  or  private  bodies  when  the  integrity  of  the 
Heath  is  in  any  way  menaced.    As  early  as  1829  attempts  to 
save  it  from  the  builder  are  recorded.    In  1871  its  preservation 
as  an  open  space  was  insured  after  several  years'  dispute,  when 
the  lord  ot  the  manor  gave  up  his  rights.    An  act  of  parliament 
transferred  the  ownership  to  the  Metr(^)oUtan  Board  of  Works, 
to  which  body  the  London  County  Council  succeeded.    The 
Heath  is  continued  eastward  in  Parliament  Hill  (borough  of 
St  Pancras),  acquired  for  the  public  in  1890;  and  westward 
outside  the  county  boundary  in  Golders  HIU,  owned  by  Sir 
Spenser  Wells,  Bart.,  until  1898.    A  Protection  Society  guards 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  and  interests  of  the  Heath. 
It  &  not  the  interests  of  visitors  alone  that  must  be  consulted, 
for  Hampstead,  adding  to  its  other  attractions  a  singularly 
healthy  climate^  has  long  been  a  favourite  residential  quarter, 
especially  for  lawyers,  artists  and  men  of  letters.    Among 
famous  residents  are  found  the  first  carl  of  Chatham,  John 
Constable,  George  Romney,  George  du  Idaurier,  Joseph  Butler, 
author  of  the  Analogy,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  John  Keats,  the  sisters 
Joanna  and  Agnes  BaiUie,  Leigh  Hunt  and  many  others.    The 
parish  church  of  St  John  (1747)  has  seveial  monuments  of 
eminent  persons.    Chatham's  residence  was  at  North  End,  a 
picturesque  quarter  yet  preser^ng  charsctctistica  of  a  rural 
village;    here  also  Wilkie  CoUins  was  bora.    Tliree  old-estab- 
lished inns,  the  Bull  and  Bush,  the  Spaniards,  and  Jack  Straw's 
Castle  (the  name  of  which  has  no  historical  significance),  claim 
many  great  names  among  former  visitors;  while  the  Upper 
Flask  Inn,  now  a  private  house,  was  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Kit-  Cat  Club.   Chalybeate  springs  were  discovered  at  Hampstead 
in  the  X7th  century,  and  early  in  the  x8th  rivaUed  those  of 


Tunbridge  WeUs  and  Epsom.    The  name  of  Well  WaUc  recalls 
them,  but  their  fame  is  lost.    There  are  others  at  KUbum. 

In  the  south-east  Hampstead  includes  the  greater  part  cl 
Primrose  HiU^  a  public  ground  adjacent  to  the  north  aide.ef 
Regent's  Park.  The  borough  has  in  all  about  350  a/titi  of  open 
spaces.  The  name  of  the  sub-manor  of  Bclstze  is  preserved  in 
several  streets  in  the  central  part.  Kilburn,  which  as  a  district 
extends  outside  the  borough,  takes  name  from  a  stream  which, 
OS  the  Wcstboume,  entered  the  Thames  at  Chelsea.  Fleet  Road 
similarly  recalls  the  more  famous  stream  which  washed  the  walls 
of  the  City  of  London  on  the  west*  Hampstead  has  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  amongst  which  axe  the  North  London 
consumptive  hospital,  the  Orphan  Working  School,  Havetstock 
Hill  (1758),  the  general  hospital  and  the  north<western  fever 
hospital.  In  Finchley  Road  are  the  New  and  Hackney  CoUeges, 
both  CongregatioaaL  The  pariiamentaiy  borough  of  Hampstead 
returns  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  o(  a  mayor, 
7  aldermen  and  42  counciUors.    Area,  2265  acres. 

HAMPTON,  WADB  (1818-1902),  American  cavalry  j|eader 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  March  1818  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
the  son  of  Wade  Hampton  (179^-1858),  one  of  the  wealthiest 
planters  in  the  South,  and  the  gmndson  of  Wade  Hampton 
(1754-1835),  a  captain  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  a 
briffuiicr-general  in  the  War  of  18x2.  He  graduated  (1836)  at 
South  CaroUna  CoUege,  and  was  trained  for  the  law.  He  devoted 
himself,  however,  to  the  management  of  his  great  plantations  in 
South  CaroUna  and  in  Mississippi,  and  took  part  in  state  politics 
and  legislation.  Though  his  own  views  were  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  state-rights  tone  of  South  CaroUnian  opinion,  he  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  Southern  cause  in  x86x,  raising  a  mixed 
command  known  as  "  Hampton's  Legion,"  which  he  led  at  the 
first  battle  of  BuU  Run.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
main  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  Stuart's  cavalry 
corps.  After  Stuart's  death  Hampton  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  opposing  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah.Vallcy,  and  was 
made  Ueutenant-general  to  command  Lee's  whole  force  of 
cavalry.  In  1865  he  assisted  Joseph  Johnston  in  the  attempt 
to  prevent  Sherman's  advance  through  the  CaroUnas.  After  the 
war  his  attitude  was  conciUatoiy  and  he  recommended  a  frank 
acceptance  by  the  South  of  the  war's  poUtical  consequences. 
He  was  governor  of  his  state  in  1876-1879,  being  instaUed  after 
a  memorable  contest;  he  served  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1879-1891,  and  was  United  States  commissioner  of  Pacific 
railways  in  1893-1897.    He  died  on  the  nth  of  April  1902. 

See  £.  L.  Wells,  Hampton  and  Reconstruction  (Columbia,  S.  C, 
i907). 

HAMPTON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Uxbridgc  parUamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  15  m.  S.W.  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  on  the  river  Thames,  served  by  the  London  &  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (r9oi),  6813.  Close  to  the  river,  a  mile 
below  the  town, stands  Hampton  Court  Palace,  one  of  the  finest 
extant  specimens  of  Tudor  architecture,  and  formerly  a  royal 
residence.  It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  in  151$ 
received  a  lease  of  the  old  mansion  and  grounds  for  99  years. 
As  the  splendour  of  the  building  seemed  to  awaken  the  cupidity 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Wolsey  in  1526  thought  it  prudent  to  make  him 
a  present  of  it.  It  became  Henry's  favourite  residence,  and 
be  made  several  additions  to  the  building,  including  the  great 
haU  and  chapel  in  the  Gothic  style.  Of  the  original  five  quad- 
rangles only  two  now  remain,  but  a  third  was  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  for  WilUam  III.  In  1649  a  great  sale  of 
the  effects  of  the  palace  took  place  by  order  of  parUament,  and 
later  the  manor  itself  was  sold  to  a  private  owner  but  immedi- 
ately after  came  into  the  hands  of  CromwcU;  and  Hampton 
Court  continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  residences  of  the 
English  sovereigns  until  the  time  of  George  II.  It  was  the 
birthpUce  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  meeting-place  (1604)  of  the 
conference  held  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  state  clergy.  William  III., 
riding  in  the  grounds,  met  with  the  accident  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  It  is  now  partly  occupied  by  persons  of  rank  in 
reduced  circumstances;  but  the  state  apartments  and  picture 
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galleries  ut  open  to  Uie  puUic,  as  is  the  home  park.  Hie 
gardens,  with  thrir  omamental  wateis,  are  beautifully  laid  out 
in  the  Dutch  style  favoured  by  William  III.»  and  contain  a 
magnificent  vine  planted  in  1768.  In  the  enclosure  north  of  the 
palace,  caOed  the  Wildemess,  it  the  Maze,  a  favourite  resort. 
North  again  lies  Bushey  Park,  a  royal  demesne  exceeding  xooo 
acres  in  extent.  It  is  much  frequented,  especially  in  early 
summer,  when  its  triple  avenue  c^  hoise-chestnut  trees  is  in 
blossom. 

Among  several  residences  in  the  vidnity  of  Hampton  is 
Garrkfc  Villa,  once,  under  the  name  of  Hampton  House,  the 
residence  of  David  Garrick  the  actor.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele  are  among  famous  former  re»dents. 
Hampton  Wick,  on  the  river  E.  of  Bushey  Park,  is  an  urban 
district  with  a  population  (1901)  of  3606. 

Sec  E.  Law,  History  ofHampUm  Comt  Palaa  (London,  1890). 

BAMPTOV,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Elizabeth  City 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river,  on 
Hampton  Roads,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Norfolk.  Pop.  (1890), 
3513;  (iQOo)  2764,  including  1249  negroes;  (1910)  5505.  It  is 
served  by  the  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  railway,  and  by  trolley  lines 
to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Newport  News.  Hampton  is  an 
agricultural  shipping  point,  ships  fish,  oysters  and  canned  crabs, 
and  manufactures  fish  oil  and  brick.  In  the  city  are  St  John's 
church,  built  in  1727;  a  national  cemetery,  a  national  soldiers' 
home  (between  PlM>ebus  and  Hampton),  which  in  1907-1908 
cared  (or  4093  veterans  and  had  an  average  attoidance  of  2261; 
and  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (co- 
educational), which  was  opened  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  1868  for  the  education  of  negroes.  This  last  was 
chartered  and  became  independent  of  any  denominational 
control  in  1870,  and  was  superintended  by  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong  (q.t.)  from  x868  to  1893.  The  school  was  opened 
in  1878  to  Indians,  whose  presence  has  been  of  dbtinct  advantage 
to  the  negro,  showing  him,  says  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  most 
famous  graduate  of  the  school,  that  the  negro  race  is  not  alone 
in  its  struggle  for  improvement.  The  National  government 
pays  $167  a  ytai  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  Indian  students. 
The  underiying  idea  of  the  Institute  is  such  industrial  training 
as  will  make  the  pu|Ml  a  wiUing  and  a  good  workman,  able  to 
teach  his  trade  to  others;  and  the  school's  graduates  include  the 
heads  of  other  successful  negro  industrial  schoob,  the  organizers 
of  agriculture  and  industrial  departments  in  Southern  public 
schoob  and  teachers  in  graded  negro  schools.  The  mechanism 
of  the  school  includes  three  schemes:  that  of  "  work  students," 
who  work  during  the  day  throughout  the  year  and  attend  night 
school  for  eiglit  months;  that  of  day  scho<4  students,  who  attend 
school  for  four  or  five  days  and  do  manual  wori^  for  one  or  two 
da3rs  each  wedc;  and  that  of  trade  students,  who  receive  trade 
instracti<m  in  their  daQy  eight-hours'  wori^  and  study  in  night 
school  as  weO.  Agriculture  in  one  or  more  ot  its  branches  b 
taught  to  an,  including  the  four  or  five  hundred  children  of  the 
Whittier  scho<4,  a  practice  schotd  with  kindergarten  and  primary 
classes.  Graduate  courses  are  given  in  agriculture,  business, 
domestic  art  and  science,  library  methods,  **  matrons'  "  training, 
and  puUic  school  teaching.  The  giri  students  are  trained  in 
every  branch  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  dairying  and  gardening. 
The  institute  publishes  Tke  Somtk^  tForihnaii,  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Negro  and  the  Indian 
and  other  backward  races.  In  1908  the  Institute  had  more 
than  100  buildings  and  188  acres  of  land  S.W.  of  the  naticmal 
cemetery  and  on  Hampton  river  and  Jones  Creek,  and  600  acres 
at  Shellbanks,  a  stodt  farm  6  m.  away;  the  enrolment  was 
91  in  graduate  classes,  372  in  day  school,  489  in  night  school 
and524intheW1uttierschooL    Of  the  total,  88  were  Indians. 

Hampton  was  settled  in  1610  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village, 
Kecooghtan,  a  name  it  long  retained,  and  was  represented  at 
the  fim  meeting  (1619)  of  the  Virginia  House  oif  Burgesses. 
It  was  fired  by  the  British  during  the  War  oi  1812  and  by  the 
Confederates  vndcr  General  J.  B.  Magruder  in  August  1861. 
During  the  Qvil  War  there  was  a  large  Union  hospital  here, 
the  building  of  the  Chesapeake  Female  College,  erected  in  1857, 1 


being  used  for  thb  purpose.    Hampttm  was  iacorpofated  as 
a  town  in  1887,  and  in  1908  became  a  ci*y  of  the  sc«oad  dass. 

HAMPIOil  R0A08,  a  channel  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  James,  Nansemond  and  Elizabeth  rivers  of  ^^rginia,  U.S.A., 
pass  (between  Old  Point  Comfort  to  the  N.  and  Sewdl's  Point 
to  the  S.)  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  b  an  important  hi^way  of 
commerce,  especially  for  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and 
Newport  News,  and  b  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  United 
States  navy.  For  a  width  of  500  ft.  the  Federal  government 
during  1 902-1 905  increased  its  minimum  depth  at  low  water 
from  3s|  ft.  to  30  ft.  The  entrance  from  Chesapeake  Bay  b 
defended  by  Fortress  Monroe  on  (Md  Point  Comfort  and  by 
Fort  Wood  on  a  small  island  called  the  Rip  Raps  near  the  middle 
of  the  channel;  and  at  Portsmouth,  a  few  miles  up  the  Elizabeth 
river,  b  an  important  United  States  navy-yard. 

Hampton  Roads  b  famous  in  hbtory  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
engagement  between  iron-dad  vessels.  In  the  spring  of  i86t 
the  Fedcrab  set  fire  to  several  war  vcssds  in  the  Cmian  navy 
yard  on  the  Elizabeth  river  and  abandoned  the  place.  In 
June  the  Confederates  set  to  wori^  to  raise  one  of  thcne  abandoned 
vessels,  the  frigate  **  Merrimac  "  of  3500  tons  and  40  guns,  and 
to  rebidld  it  as  an  tron-dad.  The  vessel  (renamed  the  "  Virginia" 
though  it  b  generally  known  in  history  by  its  original  name) 
was  first  cut  down  to  the  water-line  and  upon  her  bull  was  built 
a  rectangular  casemate,  constructed  of  heavy  timber  (24  in.  in 
thickness),  covered  with  bar-iron  4  in.  thick,  and  rising  from  the 
water  on  each  side  at  an  angle  of  about  35*.  The  iroa  plating 
extended  a  ft.  below  the  wzltr  line;  and  beyond  the  casemate, 
toward  the  bow,  was  a  cast-iron  pilot  house,  extending  3  ft. 
above  the  deck.  The  reconstruction  of  the  vessd  was  completed 
on  the  5th  of  March  1862.  The  vessd  drew  22  ft.  of  water,  was 
equipped  with  poor  engines,  so  that  it  could  not  make  moce 
than  5  knots,  and  was  so  unwieldy  that  it  coold  not  be  tuned 
in  less  than  30  minutes.  It  was  armed  with  10  guns — 3  (rifled) 
7  in.,  3  (rifled)  6  in.,  and  6  (smooth  bore  Dahlgien)  9  in.  Her 
most  powerful  equipment,  however,  was  her  18  in.  cast-iron  ram. 
In  October  1861  Captain  John  Ericsson,  an  engfawer,  and  a  Troy 
(N.Y.)  firm,  as  buikiers,  began  the  construction  of  the  iron-dad 
**  Monitor  "  for  the  Federals,  at  Greenpoint,  Long  Iskiid.  With 
a  view  to  enable  thb  vessd  to  carry  at  good  vpttd  the  thsdtest 
possiUe  armour  compatible  with  buoyancy,  Ericsson  reduced 
the  exposed  surface  to  the  least  possible  area.  Acootdingly, 
the  vessel  was  built  so  low  in  the  water  that  the  waves  glided 
easily  over  its  deck  except  at  the  middle,  idiere  was  constructed 
a  revolving  turret^  for  the  guns,  and  though  the  vcssd's  ixoa 
armour  had  a  thickness  of  i  in.  on  the  deck,  5  in.  on  the  side, 
and  8  in.  on  the  turret,  its  draft  was  only  10  ft.  6  in.,  or  kas 
than  one-half  that  of  the  "  Merrimac."  lU  turret,  9  ft.  high 
and  20  ft.  in  inside  diameter,  seemed  small  for  its  length  of 
Z72  ft.  and  iu  breadth  of  41  ft.  6  in.,  and  thb,  with  the  lowncss  of 
its  freeboard,  caused  the  vessd  to  be  called  the  "  Yankee  cheese- 
box  on  a  raf  L"  Forward  of  the  turret  was  the  iroa  pilot  house, 
square  in  shape,  and  zistng  about  4  ft.  above  the  deck.  The 
"  Monitor's  "  displacement  wasabout  x  200  tonsand  her  crmaaMat 
was  two  1 1  in.  Dahlgren  guns;  her  crew  numbered  58,  whik 
that  of  the  "Merrimac  "numbered  about  300.  Sbewaascaworthy 
in  the  shallow  waters  off  the  southern  coasts  and  steered  fairiy 
welL  The  ** Monitor "  was  laanched  at  Greenpoint,  Long  Isfamd, 
on  the  30th  of  January,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  goveraoMat 
on  the  X9th  of  the  following  month.  The  building  of  the  two 
vessel!  was  practically  a  race  between  the  two  combatants. 

On  the  8th  of  Mardi  about  i  pan.,  the  **  Mcnimac,*  com- 
manded by  Commodote  Franklin  Buchanan  (x79S-xA7>)t 
steamed  down  the  Elizabeth  accompanied  by  two  oat-^Mi 
gun-boats,  to  engage  the  wooden  fleet  of  the  Federals,  coasisting 
of  the  fr^te  "  Congress,"  50  P>nSi  *wl  ^  sloop  "  Cumberiaad,** 
30  guns,  both  sailing  voseb,  anchored  off  Newpot  News,  and 

1  For  the  idea  of  the  fciw  free-board  and  the  revolviag  twrct 
Ericsson  was  indebted  to  Theodofe  R.  Timby  {1819-1909),  who  b 
18^3  had  filed  a  caveat  for  revolving  towers  (or  oocnrnve  cr 
dcicnsve  warfare  whether  placed  on  land  or  water,  and  to  whom 
the  company  building  the  ''^  Monitor  '*  paid  iSOOO  royaky  for 
turret. 
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ikt  steam  frigates  **  MinocsoU/*  aa^  "  Roaaokes,"  the  saiHag 
frigate  "St  Lawrence/'  and  sevecal  gun-boats,  anchored  off 
Fortress  Monroe.  Actual  firing  began  about  a  o'clock,  when  the 
*'  Merrimac  "  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  "  Congress  "  and  the 
"  Cumberland."  Passing  the  first  of  these  vessels  with  terrific 
broadsides,  the  "  Merrimac  "  rammed  the  "  Cumberland  " 
and  then  turned  her  fire  again  on  the  "  Congress,"  which  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  ran  aground  and  was  there  imder  fire  from 
three  other  Confederate  gun-boats  whidi  had  meanwhile  joined 
the  "  Merrimac"  About  ^.jo.p.m.  the  "  Cumberland,"  which, 
while  it  steadily  careened,  had  been  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  at 
the  Confederate  vesaeb,  sank,  with  "  her  pennant  still  flying 
from  the  topmast  above  the  waves."  Between  4  and  4.30  the 
"  Congress,"  having  been  raked  fore  and  aft  for  nearly  an  hour 
by  tho  "  Merrimac,"  was  forced  to  surrender.  While  directing 
a  fine  of  hot  shot  to  bum  the  "  Congress,"  Commodore  Buchanan 
of  the  "  Merrimac  "  was  severely  wounded  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  Lieutenant  Catcsby  ap  Roger  Jones.  The 
Federal  steam  frigates,  "Roanoke,"  "St  Lawrence"  and 
**  Minnesota  "  had  all  gone  aground  in  their  trip  from  Old  Point 
Comfort  toward  the  scene  of  battk,  and  only  the  "  Minnesota  " 
was  near  enough  (about  1  m.)  to  take  any  part  in  the  fight. 
She  was  in  such  shallow  water  that  the  Confederate  iron-dad 
ram  could  not  get  near  her  at  ebb  tide,  and  about  s  o'clock  the 
Confederates  postponed  her  captura  until  the  next  day  and 
anchored  of!  Seweli's  Point. 

The  "  Monitor,"  under  Lieut.  John  Lorimer  Worden  <i8i8- 
1897),  had  left  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March; 
after  a  dangerous  passage  in  which  she  twice  narrowly  escaped 
sinking,  she  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  during  the  night  of  the 
8th,  and  early  In  the  morning  ot  the  9th  anchored  near  the 
**  Minnesota."  When  the  "  Merrimac  "  advanced  to  attack  the 
"  Minnesota,"  the  "  Monitor  "  went  out  to  meet  her,  and  the 
battle  between  the  iron-dads  began  about  9  a.m.  on  the  9th. 
Neither  vessel  was  able  seriously  to  injure  the  other,  and  not 
a  single  shot  penetrated  the  armour  of  dther.  The  "  Monitor" 
bad  the  advantage  of  being  aUe  to  dut-manccuvre  her  heavier 
and  more  unwieldy  adversary;  but  the  revolving  turret  made 
Bring  difficult  and  communications  were  none  loo  good  with  the 
pilot  house,  the  position  of  which  on  the  forward  deck  lessened 
the  range  of  the  two  turret-guns.  The  machinery  worked  so 
badly  that  the  revolution  of  the  turret  was  stopped.  After  two 
bours'  fighting,  the  "  Monitor  "  was  drawn  off,  so  that  more 
ftmmunttion  could  be  placed  in  her  turret.  When  the  battle 
was  renewed  (about  ix.30)  the  "Merrimac"  began  firing  at 
tbe  "  Monitor's  "  inlot  house;  and  a  little  after  noon  a  ahot 
atruck  the  sight-hole  of  the  pilot  house  and  blinded  Lieut. 
Worden.  The  "  Monitor  "  withdrew  in  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  wounding  of  her  commanding  officer;  and  the 
*'  Merrimac  "  after  a  short  wait  for  her  adversary  steamed  back 
to  Norfolk.  There  were  virtually  no  casualties  on  dther  side. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  by  the  Confederates  on  the 
9th  of  May  Commodore  Jodah  Tattnall,  then  in  command  of 
the  "  Merrimac,"  bdng  unable  to  take  her  up  the  James,  sank 
her.  The  "  Monitor  "  was  lost  in  a  gde  off  Cape  Hatteras  on 
the  31st  of  December  x86a. 

Though  the  battle  between  the  two  vcsscb  was  indecisive, 
its  effect  was  to  "  neutralise  "  the  "  Merrimac,"  which  had 
caused  great  alarm  in  Washington,  and  to  prevent  the  breaking 
of  the  Federal  blockade  at  Hampton  Roads;  in  the  history  of 
naval  warfare  it  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  opening  of  a 
new  era— the  era  of  the  armoured  warship.  On  the  3rd  of 
February  1865  near  Fortress  Monroe  on  board  a  steamer  occurred 
the  meeting  t)f  Preddent  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  with 
Confederate  commisdonets  which  is  known  aa  the  Hampton 
Roads  Conference  (see  Lxmcolm,  AaaAHAii).  At  SeweU's  Point, 
on  Hampton  Roads,  in  1907  was  held  tbe  Jamestown  Ter- 
centennial Eapodtion. 

See  Janes  R.  Soley.  The  Btoekadt  and  the  Cnisen  (New  York. 
1883):  BaUUs  Md  Lmders  tf  Ikt  CwU  War,  vol.  L  (New  York, 
1887);  cbap.  ti.  of  Fmnk  M.  Bennett's  Tht  Monitor  and  the  Navy 
under  Suam  (Boston.  1900):  and  William  Swinton.  Twclvt  pecistve 
Battles  of  ike  War  (hfew  York,  1867). 


HAMSTER,  a  European  mammal  of  the  order  Rodentia, 
scientifically  known  as  CriceHu  frumetUarius  (or  C.  cricehu), 
and  bdonging  to  the  mouse  tribe,  Mwridae,  in  which  it  typifies 
the  sub-family  Cricetiuae,  The  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Cricetincs  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper  cheek-teeth,  which  (as 
shown  in  the  figure  of  these  of  Cricehu  in  the  article  Rodentia) 
have  thdr  cusps  arranged  in  two  longitudinal  rows  separated 
by  a  groove.  The  hamsteia,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds, 
are  short-tailed  rodents,  with  large  check-pouches,  of  which 
the  largest  is  the  common  C,  frumentarius.  Their  geographical 
distribution  o>mprises  a  laige  portion  of  Europe  and  Ada  north 
of  the  Himdaya.  All  the  European  hamsters  show  more  or  less 
black  on  the  under-parts,  but  the  smdl  spedes  from  Central 
Ada,  which  constitute  distinct  subgenera,  are  uniformly  grey. 
The  common  spedes  h  specially  interesting  on  account  of  its 
habits.  It  constructs  elaborate  burrows  containing  several 
chambers,  one  of  which  is  employed  as  a  granary,  and  ^led  with 
com,  frequently  of  several  kinds,  for  winter  use.  As  a  rule,  the 
nudes,  fiemdes,  and  young  of  the  first  year  occupy  separate 
burrows.  During  the  winter  these  animals  retire  to  thdr  burrows, 
deeping  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  awakening  about 
February  or  March,  when  they  feed  on  the  garnered  grain.  They 
are  very  prolific,  the  female  producing  severd  litters  in  the  year, 
each  consisting  of  over  a  dozen  blind  young;  and  these,  when 
not  more  than  three  weeks  old,  are  turned  out  of  the  parental 
burrow  to  form  undeiground  homes  for  themsdves.  The  burrow 
of  tbe  young  hamster  is  only  about  a  foot  in  depth,  while  that 
of  the  adult  descends  4  or  5  ft.  beneath  the  surface.  On  retiring 
for  the  winter  the  hamster  doses  the  various  entrances  to  its 
burrow,  and  becomes  torpid  during  the  coldest  period.  Although 
feeding  chiefly  on  roots,  fruits  and  grain,  it  is  dso  to  some  extent 
carnivorous,  attacking  and  eating  small  quadrupeds,  lizards  and 
birds.  It  Is  exceedingly  fierce  and  pugnadous,  the  mdes  especi- 
dly  fighting  with  each  other  for  possesdon  of  the  females. 
The  numbers  of  these  destructive  rodents  are  kept  in  check  by 
foxes,  dogs,  cats  and  pole-cats,  which  feed  upon  them.  The 
skin  of  the  hamster  is  of  some  value,  and  its  flesh  is  used  as  food. 
Its  burrows  are  sought  after  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds, 
both  for  capturing  the  animd  and  for  rifling  its  store.  America, 
espedally  North  America,  is  the  home  of  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  Cricetinae,  severd  of  which  are  called  white-footed  or  deer- 
mice.  They  are  divided  Into  numerous  genera  and  the  number 
of  species  is  very  large  indeed.  Both  in  size  and  form  consider- 
able variability  is  displayed,  the  species  of  Hdochiius  being  some 
of  the  largest,  while  the  common  white-footed  mouse  (Eligmadon 
Imcefus)  of  North  America  is  one  of  the  smdier  forms.  Some 
kinds,  such  as  Orytamys  and  Ptramyscus  have  long,  rat-like 
tdls,  while  olhets,  like  Acodon,  are  short-tailed  and  more  vole- 
like  in  appearance.  In  habits  some  are  partidly  arbored,  others 
wholly  tenestrial,  and  a  few  more  or  less  aquatic.  Among  the 
latter,  the  most  remariuible  are  the  fish-eating  rats  {ickikyomys) 
of  North-western  South  America,  which  frequent  streams  and 
feed  on  small  fidi.  The  Florida  rice-rat  {Sigmodon  hupidus) 
is  another  well-known  reprcsenutive  of  the  group.  In  the  Old 
Worid  the  group  is  represented  by  the  Persian  Calomyscus,  a 
near  relative  of  Per&myscus.  (R.  L.*) 

HANAPER,  properly  a  case  or  basket  to  contdn  a  "  hanap  " 
(O.  Eng.  ktuep:  d.  Dutch  nap),  a  drinking  vessel,  a  goblet  with 
a  foot  or  stem;  the  term  which  is  still  used  by  antiquaries 
for  medievd  stemmed  cups.  The  famous  Royd  Gold  Cup  In 
the  British  Museum  is  called  a  "  hanap  "  in  the  inventory  of 
ChariesVI.  of  France.  The  word  "hanaper"  (Med.  Lat. 
kanaperium)  was  used  particularly  in  the  English  chancery  of  a 
wicker  basket  in  which  were  kept  writs  and  other  documents, 
and  hence  it  became  the  name  of  a  department  of  the  chancery, 
now  abolished,  under  an  officer  known  as  the  clerk  or  warden  of 
the  hanaper,  into  which  were  pdd  fees  and  other  moneys  for 
the  sealing  of  charters,  patents,  writs,  Ac,  and  from  which  issued 
certdn  writs  under  the  great  seal  (S.  R.  Scaigill-Bird,  Guide 
U>  Ike  Public  Records  (1908).  In  Ireland  it  still  survives  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown  and  hanaper,  from  which  are 
issued  writs  for  the  return  of  members  of  parliament  for  Ireland. 
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From  **  hanaper  "  i$  derived  the  modern  "  hamper/'  a  wkker 
or  rush  basket  used  for  the  oanriage  of  game,  fish,  wine,  &c.  The 
verb  "  to  hamper,"  to  entangle,  obstruct,  hinder,  espedaUy 
used  of  disturbing  the  mechanism  of  a  lock  or  other  fastening 
so  as  to  prevent  its  proper  working,  is  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is 
probably  connected  with  a  root  seen  in  the  loeL  fumja,  to 
restrain,  and  Ger.  hemmen,  to  dog. 

HANAUf  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnisaan  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  14  m.  by  rail  £. 
from  Frankfort  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Friedberg,  Bebra 
and  Aschaflenburg.  Pop.  (1905)  31,637.  It  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town.  The  streets  of  the  former  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  but  the  latter,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
by  fugitive  Walloons  and  Netbcrlanders,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
pentagon  with  broad  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  possesses 
several  fine  squares,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  market- 
place, adorned  with  handsome  fountains  at  the  four  comers. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  axe  the  ancient  castie,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Hanau;  the  church  of  St  John, 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  with  a  handsome  tower;  the  old 
church  of  St  Mary,  containing  the  burial  vault  of  the  counts  of 
Hanau;  the  church  in  the  new  town,  built  by  the  Walloons  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  in  the  form  of  two  intersecting 
circles;  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  synagogue,  the  theatre, 
the  barracks,  the  arsenal  and  the  hospital.  Its  educational 
establishments  include  a  classical  school,  and  a  school  <^  industrial 
art.  There  is  a  society  of  natural  history  and  an  hbtorical 
society,  both  of  which  possess  considerable  libraries  and  colleq- 
tions.  Hanau  is  the  birthplace  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  to  whom 
a  monument  was  erected  here  in  1896.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  arc  the  palace  of  Philippsruhe,  with  an  extensive 
park  and  large  orangeries,  and  the  spa  of  Wilhelmsbad. 

Hanau  Is  the  principal  commercial  and  manufacturing  town 
in  the  province,  and  stands  next  to  Casscl  in  point  of  population. 
It  manufaaurcs  ornaments., of  various  kinds,  cigars,  leather, 
paper,  playing  cards,  silver  and  platina  wares,  chocolate,  soap, 
woollen  cloth,  hats,  silk,  gloves,  stockings,  lopCB  and  matches. 
Diamond  cutting  is  carried  on  and  the  town  has  also  foundries, 
breweries,  and  in  the  neighborhood  extensive  powder-mills. 
It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  wood,  wine  and  corn,  in  addition  to 
its  articles  of  manufacture. 

..  From  the  number  of  urns,  coins  and  other  antiquities  found 
near  Hanau  it  would  appear  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  Roman 
settlement.  It  received  municipal  rights  in  1393,  and  in  1528 
it  was  fortified  by  Count  Philip  III.  who  rebuilt  the  castle.  At 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century  Us  prosperity  received  consideraUe 
impulse  from  the  accession  of  the  Walloons  and  Netherlanders. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  in  1631  taken  by  the 
Swedes,  and  in  1636  it  was  besieged  by  the  imperial  troops, 
but  was  relieved  on  the  J3th  of  June  by  Landgrave  William  V. 
of  Hcsse-CasscI,  on  account  of  which  the  day  is  still  commemor- 
ated by  the  inhabitants.  Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Leipzig 
defeated  the  Germans  under  Marshal  Wrede  at  Hanau,  on  the 
30th  of  October  18x3;  and  on  the  following  day  the  allies 
vacated  the  town,  when  it  was  entered  by  the  French.  Early 
in  the  15th  century  Hanau  became  the  capital  of  a  principality 
of  the  Empire,  which  on  the  death  of  Count  Reinhard  in  1451 
was  partitioned  between  the  Hanau-Mtinsenberg  and  Hanau- 
Lichtenberg  lines,  but  was  reunited  in  1642  when  the  elder  line 
became  extinct.  The  younger  line  received  princely  rank  in 
1696,  but  as  it  became  extinct  in  1736  Hanau-MUnzenberg  was 
joined  to  Hcsse-Cassel  and  Hanau-Lichtcnbcrg  to  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. In  1785  the  whole  province  was  united  to  Hesse-Cassel, 
and  in  1803  it  became  an  independent  principality.  In  1815 
it  again  came  into  the  possession  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  in  x866 
it  was  joined  to  Pnissia. 

See  R.  Wille.  Hanau  m  drttssigjikngen  Krieg  (Hanau,  1886); 
and  Junghaus,  Gesckichte  der  Stadt  und  des  Krcises  Hanau  (1887). 

HANBURT  WILUAHS.  SIR  CHARLES  (1708-1759),  EngUsh 
dii^omatist  and  author,  was  a  son  of  Major  Johii  Hanbury 
(i664'X734),  of  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire,  and  a  sdon  of  an 
ancient   Worcestoi^ire  family.    His  great-greal-great-grand- 


father,  Capel  Hanbury,  bought  property  at  Pontypool  and  begin 
the  family  icon-works  there  in  156^.    His  father  John  Hanbury 
was  a  wealthy  iron-master  and  member  of  parliament,  who 
inherited  another  fortune  from  his  friend  Charles  Williams  of 
Caerieon,  his  son's  godfather,  with  which  he  bou^t  the  Cold- 
brook  estate,  Monmouthshire.    Charles  accordingly  took  the 
name  of  Williams  in  1729.    He  went  to  Eton,  and  there  roada 
friends  with  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist,  and,  after  marrying 
in  1732  the  heiress  of  Earl  Coningsby,  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Monmouthshire  (1734-1747)  an4  subsequently  for  Leominster 
(1754-1759).    He  became  known  as  one  of  the  prominent 
gallants  and  wits  a)K)ut  town,  and  following  Pope  he  wrote  t 
great  deal  of  satirical  light  versc^  including  IsabMa^  cr  tkt 
Morning  (1740),  satires  on  Ruth   Darlington  and  PuUcney 
(1741-1742),  The  CoutUry  Girl  (1742),  Lessons  for  the  Day  (1742), 
Letter  to  Mr  Dodsley  (1743),  &C.    A  collection  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  1763  and  of  his  Works  in  1822.    la  1.746  he  was 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Dresden,  which  led  to  further 
employment  in  this  capacity;  and  through  Henry  Fox's  infiucaoe 
he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Berlin  (1750),  Dresden  (1751),  Yicnni 
(1753),  Dresden  (1754)  and  St  Petersburg  (i755-»757);  »n  ^ 
latter  case  he  was  the  instrument  for  a  plan  for  the  alliance 
between  England,  Russia  and  Austria,  which  finally  broke  down, 
to  his  embarrassment.    He  returned  to  England,  and  committed 
suicide  on  the  2nd  of  November  1759,  being  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.    He  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
married  William  Capel,  4th  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  the  mother  d 
the  5th  earl.    The  Coldbrook  estates  went  to  Charles's  brother, 
George  Hanbury- Williams,  to  whose  heirs  it  dcscmded. 

Sec  William  Coxe's  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouikskirt  (1801).  and 
T.  Scocombc'a  article  in  the  DicL  NaL  Biog.  with  bibliography. 

HANCOCK,  JOHN  (1737^793),  American  Revolutiansty 
statesman,  was  bom  in  that  part  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
now  known  as  Quincy,  on  the  33rd  of  January  1737.  After 
graduating  from  Harvard  in  1754,  he  entered  the  mercantile 
house  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock  of  Boston,  who  had  adopted 
him,  and  on  whose  death,  in  1764,  he  fell  heir  to  a  large  fortune 
and  a  prosperous  business.  In  1765  he  became  a  s^ectman  of 
Boston,  and  from  1766  to  1773  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  court.  An  event  which  is  thought  to  have 
greatly  influenced  Hancock's  subsequent  career  was  the  scsxure 
of  the  sloop  **  Liberty  "  in  1768  by  the  customs  officers  for  dis» 
charging,  without  paying  the  duties,  a  cargo  of  Madeira  wine 
consigned  to  Hancock.  Many  suits  were  thereupon  entered 
against  Hancock,  which,  il  successful,  would  have  caused  the 
confiscation  of  his  estate,  but  which  undoubtedly  enhanced  his 
popularity  with  the  Whig  element  and  increased  his  resentment 
against  the  British  government.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  in  a  Boston  town  meeting  immediately 
after  the  "  Boston  Massacre  "  in  1770  to  demand  the  removal 
of  British  troops  from  the  town.  In  1774  and  1775  he  wu 
president  of  the  first  and  second  Provinciid  Congresses  respect- 
ively, and  he  shared  with  Samuel  Adams  the  leadership  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  Whigs  in  all  the  irregular  measures  pivcirdiDg 
the  War  of  American  Independence.  The  famous  expcdiiioo 
sent  by  General  Thomas  Gage  of  Massachu^tts  to  Lexingtoa 
and  Concord  on  the  i8th-i9th  of  April  1775  had  for  its  object, 
besides  the  destruction  of  materials  of  war  at  Concord,  the 
capture  of  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  temporarily  sta3riog 
at  Lexington,  and  these  two  leaders  were  expressly  excepted 
in  the  proclamation  of  pardon  issued  on  the  12th  of  June  by 
Gage,  their  offences,  it  wiu  said,  being  "  of  too  flagitious  a  natarc 
to  admit  of  any  othisr  consideration  than  that  of  condign  punish- 
ment." Hancock  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  1775  to  1780,  was  president  of  it  from  May  1775  to  October 
1777,  being  the  first  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Confederation  Congress  in  1 785-1  ;86l 
In  1778  he  commanded,  as  major-general  of  militia,  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  who  participated  in  the  Rhode  Island  ezpediLioa. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutkmal  Conventioa 
of  1779-1780,  became  the  first  governor  of  the  slate,  and  served 
from  1 780  to  1785  and  again  from  1787  until  bis  death.  Although 
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«t  first  unfxjendly  to  the  Federal  ConstitutioD  as  drafted  by  the 
ooovention  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  finally  won  over  to  Its  support, 
And  ia  1788  he  presided  over  the  Massachusetts  convention  which 
ratified  the  instrument.  Hancock  was  not  by  nature  a  leader, 
but  he  wielded  great  inflaenoe  00  account  of  his  wealth  and 
social  position,  and  was  liberal,  public-spirited,  and,  as  his 
repeated  election — the  elections  were  annual — to  the  governor- 
ship  attests,  exceedingly  popular.  He  died  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
on  the  8th  of  October  1793. 

See  Abraoi  £.  Brown,  John  Hancock,  His  Book  (Boston,  1898),  a 
work  con&isting  largely  of  extracts  from  Hancock's  letters. 

HANCOCK.  WINFIELD  SCOTT  (1824-1886),  American  general, 
was  bom  on  the  Z4th  of^Febraary  1824,  in  Montgomery  county. 
Pa.  He  graduated  in  1844  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  where  his  career  was  creditable  but  not  distinguished. 
On  the  ist  of  July  1844  he  was  breveted,  and  on  the  18th  of 
June  1846  commissioned  second  lieutenant.  He  took  part 
in  the  later  movements  under  Winfield  Scott  against  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  was  breveted  first  lieutenant  for  "  gallant 
and  meritcoious  conduct."  After  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
in  the  West,  in  Florida  and  elsewhere;  was  married  in  1850 
to  Miss  Almira  Russell  of  St  Louis;  became  first  lieutenant 
in  1853,  and  assistant-quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  captain 
in  1855.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  in  California. 
At  his  own  request  he  was  ordered  east,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
September  i86x  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and* 
assigned  to  command  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  took  part  in  the  Peninsula  campaign,  and  the  handling  of 
hia  troops  in  the  engagement  at  Williamsburg  on  the  5th  of 
May  1862,  was  so  brilliant  that  McCIellan  reported  '*  Hancock 
was  superb,"  an  epithet  always  afterwards  applied  to  him.  At 
tne  battle  of  Antictam  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  first 
division  of  the  H.  corps,  and  in  November  he  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers,,  and  about  the- same  time  was  promoted 
major  in  the  regular  army.  In  the  disost  rous  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg (9.V.),  Hancock's  division  was  on  the  right  among  the  troops 
that  were  ordered  to  storm  Marye's  Heights.  Out  of  the  5006 
men  in  his  division  2013  fell.  At  CbanccllorsvlIIc  his  division 
received  both  on  the  2nd  and  the  3rd  of  May  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  of  Lee's  main  army.  Soon  after  the  battle  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  IT.  corps. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  {q.v.)  began  on  the  ist  of  July  with 
the  defeat  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
death  of  General  Reynolds.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
Hancock  arrived  on  the  field  with  orders  from  Meade  to  assume 
command  and  to  decide  whether  to  continue  the  fight  there  or 
to  fall  back.  He  decided  to  stay,  rallied  the  retreating  troops, 
and  held  Cemetery  Hill  and  Ridge  until  the  ah-ival  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Federal  army.  During  the  second  day^s  battle  he 
commanded  the  left  centre  of  the  Union  army,  and  after  General 
Sickles  had  been  wounded,  the  whole  of  the  left  wing.  In  the 
third  day's  battle  he  commanded  the  left  centre,  upon  which 
fell  the  full  brunt  of  Pickett's  charge,  one  of  the  most  famous 
incidents  of  the  war.  Hancock's  superb  presence  and  power 
over  men  never  shone  more  clearly  than  when,  as  the  150 guns 
of  the  Confederate  army  opened  the  attack  he  calmly  rode  along 
the  front  of  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he  shared  the 
dangen  of  the  cannonade  with  them.  His  corps  lost  in  the 
battle  4350  out  of  less  than  10,000  fighting  men.  But  it  had 
captured  twenty-seven  Confederate  battle  flags  and  as  many 
prisoners  as  it  had  men  when  the  fighting  cea.sed.  Just  as  the 
Confederate  troops  reached  the  Union  line  Hancock  was  struck 
in  the  groin  by  a  bullet,  but  continued  In  command  until  the 
repulse  of  the  attack,  and  as  he  was  at  last  borne  off  the  field 
earnestly  recommended  Meade  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the 
beaten  Confederates.  The  wound  proved  a  severe  one,  so  that 
some  six  months  passed  before  he  resumed  command. 

In  the  battles  of  the  year  1864  Hancock's  part  was  as  important 
and  striking  as  in  those  of  1863.  At  the  Wilderness  he  com- 
manded, during  the  second  day's  fighting,  half  of  the  Uniott 
army;  at  Spottsylvania  he  had  charge  of  the  fierce  and  successful 
attack  on  the  "  salient  "\  at  Cold  Harbor  his  corps  formed  the 


left  wing  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  Confederate  lines. 
In  August  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
amiy.  In  November,  his  old  wound  troubling  h|m,  he  obtained 
a  short  lea^  of  absence,  expecting  to  return  to  his  corps  m  the 
near  future.  He  was,  however,  detailed  to  rabe  a  new  corps, 
and  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  *'  Middle  Division."  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  move  towards  Lynchburg,  as  part  of  a 
combined  movement  against  Lee's  communications.  But  before 
he  could  take  the  field  Richmond  had  fallen  and  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered. It  thus  happened  that  Hancock,  who  for  three  years 
had  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  did  not  take  part  in  its  final  triumph. 

After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  Hancock  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Washington,  and  it  was  under  his  command  that 
Booth's  accomplices  were  tried  and  executed.  In  July  1866 
he  was  appointed  major-general  in  the  regular  army.  A  little 
later  he  Was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  year  following  assumed  command  of  the  fifth 
military  division,  comprising  Louisiana  and  Texas.  His  policy, 
however,  of  discountenancing  military  trials  and  conciliating 
the  conquered  did  not  meet  with  approval  at  Washington,  and 
he  was  at  his  own  request  transferred.  Hancock  had  all  his  life 
been  a  Democrat.  His  splendid  war  record  and  his  personal 
popularity  caused  his  name  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  as  early  as  1868,  and  in  x88o  he  was  nominated 
for  that  office  by  the  Democrats;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
his  Republican  opponent.  General  Garfield,  though  by  the 
small  popular  plurality  of  seven  thousand  votes.  He  died 
at  Governor's  Island,  near  New  York,  on  the  oth  of  February 
1886.  Hancock  was  in  many  respects  the  ideal  soldier  of  the 
Northern  armies.  He  was  quick,  energetic  and  resourceful, 
reckless  of  his' own  safety,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  a  painstaking 
and  hard-working  officer.  It  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  the  fighting  was  fiercest,  that  his  best  qualities  came  to 
the  front.  He  was  a  born  commander  of  men,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  officer  in  the  Northern  army  could  get  more  fighting 
and  more  marching  out  of  his  men.  Grant  said  of  him,  "  Han- 
cock stands  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  all  the  general  officers 
who  did  not  exercise  a  separate  command.  He  commanded 
a  corps  longer  than  any  other,  and  his  name  was  never  mentioned 
as  having  committed  in  battle  a  blunder  for  which  he  was 
responsible." 

A  biography  of  him  has  been  written  by  General  Francis  A. 
Walker  (New  York,  1894),  See  also  History  of  the  Second  Corps,  by 
the  same  author  (1886).  (F.  H.  H.) 

HANCOCK,  a  dty  of  Houghton  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
on  Portage  Lake,  opposite  Houghton.  Fop.  (1890)  1772;  (1900) 
4050,  of  whom  1409  were  foreign-bom;  (1904}  6037;  (1910) 
8981  Hancock  is  served  by  the  Mineral  Range,  the  (Copper 
Range,  the  Chicago,  Ntilwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  railways  (the  last  two  send  their  trains 
in  over  the  Mineral  Range  tracks),  and  by  steamboats  through 
the  Portage  Lake  Canal  which  connects  with  Lake  Superior. 
Hancock  is  connected  by  a  bridge  and  an  electric  h'ne 
with  the  village  of  Houghton  (pop.  in  1910,  5113),  the 
county-scat  of  Houghton  county  and  the  scat  of  the  Michigan 
College  of  Mines  (opened  in  1886).  Hancock  has  three 
parks,  and  a  marine  and  general  hospital.  The  city  is  the 
scat  of  a  Finnish  Lutheran  Seminary — there  are  many  Finns  In 
and  near  Hancock,  and  a  Finnish  newspaper  is  published  here. 
Hancock  is  in  the  Michigan  copper  region— the  Quinry,  Franklin 
and  Hancock  mines  are  in  or  near  the  dty— and  the  mining, 
working  and  shippmg  of  copper  are  the  leading  industries; 
among  the  dty's  manufactures  are  mining  machinery,  lumber, 
bricks  and  beer.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works. The  electric-lighting  plant,  the  gas  plant  and  the  street 
railway  are  owned  by  private  corporations.  Hancock  was 
settled  in  1859,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1875,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1903. 

HAND,  FERDINAND  GOTTHEtF  (1786-1851),  German 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Plauen  in  Saxony  on  the  15th  of 
February  1 786.    He  studied  at  Ldpzig,  in  1810  became  professor 
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at  the  Weimar  gymnasium,  and  In  18x7  professor  of  philosophy 
and  Greek  Utcralure  in  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  remained 
till  bis  death  on  the  14th  of  March  1851.  The  work  by  which 
Hand  is  chiefly  known  is  his  (unfinished)  edition  of  the  treatise 
of  Horatius  Tursellinus  (Orazio  TorscUino,  i54S-iS99)  on  the 
Latin  particles  {TurseHinus,  seu  dc  particulis  Lalinis  com- 
mentarif,  1829-1845).  Like  his  treatise  on  Lfttin  style  {Lekrlmck 
des  laleinischen  StUs,  3rd  ed.  by  H.  L.  Schmitt,  1880),  it  U  too 
abstruse  and  philosophical  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  student. 
Hand  was  also  an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  in  his  Astkctik  dor 
Tonkunst  (i  837-1841)  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  subject 

of  musical  aesthetics.  . 

The  firet  part  of  the  last-named  work  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  VV.  E.  Lawson  {Aesthetics  of  Mustcal  Art,  or  The  Beautiful 
in  Mhsu,  1880),  and  B.  Scars's  Classical  Studies  (1849)  conlains  a 
"  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Latin  Language/' 
abridged  from  Hand's  work  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  memoir  of 
iiis  life  and  work  by  G.  Queck  (Jena,  1852). 

HANH  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages;  cf.  Ger. 
Hand,  Goth,  handus),  the  terminal  part  of  the  human  arm  from 
below  the  wrist,  and  consisting  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm.  The 
word  is  also  used  of  the  prehensile  termination  of  the  limbs  in 
certain  other  animals  (see  Anatomy:  Superficial  and  arlistic, 
Skeleton:  Appendicular,  and  such  articles  as  M oscular 
System  and  Nervous  System).  There  are  many  transferred 
applications  of  "hand,"  both  as  a  substantive  and  in  various 
adverbial  phrases.  The  following  may  be  mentioned:  charge 
or  authority,  agency,-  source,  chiefly  in  such  expressions  as  "in 
the  hands  of,"  "  by  hand,"  "at  first  hand."  From  the  position 
of  the  hands  at  the  side  of  the  body,  the  word  means  "direction," 
e.g.,  on  the  right,  left  hand,  cf.  "  at  hand."  The  hand  as  given 
in  betrothal  or  marriage  has  been  from  early  times  the  symbol 
of  marriage  as  it  also  is  of  oaths.  Qther  appUcations  are  to 
labourers  engaged  in  manual  occupations,  the  members  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship,  to  a  person  who  has  some  special  skill,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  old  parUamentary  hand,"  and  to  the  pointers  of  a  clock 
or  watch  and  to  the  number  of  cards  dealt  to  each  player  in  a 
card  game.  As  a  measure  of  length  the  term  "  hand  "  is  now 
only  used  in  the  measurement  of  horses,  it  is  equal  to  4  in. 
The  name  "  hand  of  gloiy,"  is  given  to  a  hand  cut  from  the 
corpse  of  a  hanged  criminal,  dried  in  smoke,  and  used  as  a 
charm  or  talisman,  for  the  finding  of  treasures,  &c.  The  expres- 
sion is  the  translation  of  the  Fr.  main  de  gloire,  a  corruption  of 
the  O.  Fr.  mandegloire,  mandegoire,  i.e.  mandragore,  mandragora, 
the  mandrake,  to  the  root  of  which  many  magical  properties  are 
attributed. 

HANDEU  GE0R6B  FREDERICK  (1685-1759).  English 
musical  composer,  German  by  origin,  was  born  at  Halle  in  Lower 
^.  Saxony,  on  the  23rd  of  February  1685.    His  name 

^^  was  U&ndel,  but,  like  most  i8lh-century  musicians 

who  travelled,  he  compromised  with  its  pronunciation  by 
foreigners,  and  when  in  Italy  spelt  it  Hendel,  and  in  England 
(where  he  became  naturalized)  accepted  the  version  Handel, 
which  is  therefore  correct  for  English  writers,  while  H&ndel 
remains  the  cortcct  version  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a 
barber>surgeon,  who  disapproved  of  music,  and  wished  George 
Frederick  to  become  a  lawyer,  A  friend  smuggled  a  clavichord 
into  the  attic,  and  on  this  instrument,  which  is  inaudible  behind 
a  closed  door,  the  little  boy  practised  seaetly  Before  he  was 
eight  his  father  went  t9  visit  a  son  by  a  former  marriage  who 
was  a  valet-de-chambre  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels.  The 
little  boy  begged  in  vain  to  go  also,  and  at  last  ran  after  the 
carriage  on  foot  so  far  that  he  had  to  be  taken.  He  made 
acquaintance  with  the  court  musicians  and  contrived  to  practise 
on  the  organ  when  he  could  be  overheard  by  the  duke,  who, 
immediately  recognizing  his  talent,  spoke  seriously  to  the  father, 
who  had  to  yield  to  bis  arguments.  On  returning  to  Halle 
Handel  became  a  pupil  of  Zachau,  the  cathedral  organist,  who 
gave  him  a  thorough  training  as  a  composer  and  as  a  F>erformer 
on  keyed  instruments,  the  oboe  and  the  violin.  Six  very  good 
trios  for  two  oboes  and  bass,  which  Handel  wrote  at  the  age  of 
ten,  are  extant;  and  when  he  himself  was  shown  them  by  an 
English  admirer  who  had  discovered  them,  he  was  much  amused 


and  remarked,  "  I  wrote  like  the  devil  in  those  days,  and  chiely 
for  the  oboe,  which  was  my  favourite  instrument."  His  master 
also  of  course  made  him  write  an  enormous  amount  of  vocal 
music,  and  he  had  to  produce  a  motet  every  week.  By  the  time 
he  was  twelve  Zachau  thought  he  could  teach  him  no  m<»e,  and 
accordingly  the  boy  was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  he  made  a  great 
impression  at  the  court. 

His  father,  however,  thought  fit  to  dedine  the  proposal  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  Frederick  L  of 
Prussia,  to  send  the  boy  to  Italy  in  order  afterwards  to  attach 
him  to  the  court  at  Berlin.  German  court  musicians,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Mozart,  had  hardly  enough  freedom  to  satisfy  i 
man  of  independent  character,  and  the  elder  HSndel  had  not 
yet  given  up  hope  of  his  son's  becoming  a  lawyer.  Youog 
Handel,  tbeiWore,  returned  to  Halle  and  resumed  his  work  with 
Zachau.  In  1697  his  father  died,  but  the  boy  showed  great 
filial  piety  in  finishing  the  ordinary' course  of  his  education,  both 
gcneial  and  musical,  &nd  even  entering  the  university  of  Halle 
in  1702  as  a  law  student.  But  in  that  )rcar  he  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  organist  at  the  cathedral,  and  after  his  "  probation  " 
year  in  that  capacity  he  departed  to  Hamburg,  where  the  only 
German  opera  worthy  of  the  name  was  flourishing  under  the 
direction  of  its  founder,  Reinhold  Keiser.  Here  he  became 
friends  with  Mathcson,  a  prolific  composer  and  writer  on  music 
On  one  occasion  they  set  out  together  to  go  to  Lflbeck,  where  a 
successor  was  to  be  appointed  to  the  post  left  vacant  by  the 
great  organist  Buxtehude,  who  was  retiring  on  account  of  his 
extreme  age.  Handel  and  Matheson  made  much  music  on  this 
occasion,  but  did  jiol  compete,  because  they  found  that  the 
successful  candidate  was  required  to  accept  the  hand  of  the 
elderly  daughter  of  the  retiring  organist. 

Another  adventure  might  have  had  still  more  serious  con- 
sequences. At  a  performance  of  Matheson's  opera  CU&petra 
at  Hamburg,  Handel  refused  to  give  up  the  oonductor's  sat 
to  the  composer  when  the  latter  returned  to  lib  usual  post  at 
the  harpsichord  after  singing  the  part  of  Antony  on  the  stage. 
The  dispute  led  to  a  duel  outside  the  theatre,  and,  but  for  a 
large  button  on  Handel's  coat  which  intercepted  Mathesoe's 
sword,  there  would  have  been  no  Messiah  or  Israd  «»  £^^« 
But  the  young  men  remained  friends,  and  Matheson's  writingi 
are  full  of  the  most  valuable  facts  for  Handel's  bk^raphy.  He 
relates  in  his  EhrenpJorU  that  his  friend  at  Chat  time  used  to 
compose  "  interminable  cantatas  "  of  no  greatt  merit;  but  <tf 
these  no  traces  now  remain,  unless  we  assume  that  a  Passien 
according  to  St  John,  the  manuscript  of  whidi  is  in  the  royal 
library  at  Berlin,  is  among  the  works  alluded  to.  But  its  autbcB- 
ticity,  while  strongly  upheld  by  Chrysander,  has  reccntty  hcca 
as  strongly  assailed  on  internal  evidence. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1705,  Handel's  first  opera,  Alwnra, 
was  performed  at  Hamburg  with  great  success,  and  was  foUowed 
a  few  weeks  later  by  another  work,  entitled  Ner^.  Nero  is  kist, 
but  Almira,  with  its  mixture  of  Italian  and  German  laagoage 
and  form,  remains  as  a  valuable  example  of  the  tendencies  d 
the  time  and  of  Handel's  eclectic  methods.  It  contains  maoy 
themes  used  by  Handel  in  well-known  later  works;  but  the 
current  statement  that  the  famous  aria  in  Rinaldo,  "Lasd^ 
ch'io  pianga,"  comes  from  a  saraband  in  Almira,  is  based  upoa 
nothing  more  definite  than  the  inevitable  resemUance  bctweea 
the  simplest  possible  forms  of  saraband-rhythm. 

In  1706  Handel  left  Hamburg  for  Italy,  where  be  remained 
for  three  yeai3,  rapidly  acquiring  the  smooth  Italian  Tocal 
style  which  hereafter  always  characterized  his  work.  Be 
had  before  this  refused  offers  from  nobk  patrons  to  send  hin 
there,  but  had  now  saved  enough  money,  not  only  to  support  hit 
mother  at  home,  but  to  travel  as  his  own  masttf .  He  divided 
liis  time  in  Italy  between  Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and  Venice; 
and  many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  his  meetings  with  Cortili, 
Lotti,  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Domenioo  Scarlatti,  whose 
wonderiul  harpsichord  technique  still  has  a  direct  bearing  ob 
«>me  of  the  most  modem  features  of  pianoforte  style.  Handd 
soon  became  famous  as  //  Sassene  ("  the  Saxon  ">,  and  it  a 
said  that  Domeu'co  on  first  hearing  him  play  incognito  exdaiocd. 
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*  It  It  dther  the  devQ  or  the  Saxon  I  "  Then  there  it  a  ttory 
of  Cordli's  coming  to  grief  over  a  pastage  in  Handel't  overture 
to  //  Trionfo  dd  Umpo^  in  which  the  violins  went  up  to  A  in 
altisdmow  Handel  impatiently  snatched  the  violin  to  show 
Corelli  how  the  passage  ought  to  be  played,  and  Corelli,  who 
had  never  written  or  played  beyond  the  third  position  in  his 
life  (this  passage  being  in  the  seventh),  said  gently,  "  My  dear 
Saxon,  this  music  is  in  the  French  style,  which  I  do  not  under> 
stand."  in  Italy  Handel  produced  two  operas,  Rodrigo  and 
A^ipfina^  the  latter  a  very  important  work,  of  which  the 
spleiidid  overture  was  remodelled  f orty-four  years  afterwards 
as  that  of  his  last  original  oratorio,  Jepklka.  He  also  produced 
two  oratorios.  La  Ruwrrezione^  and  //  Trionfo  dd  tempo.  iThis, 
forty-she  yean  afterwards,  formed  the  baste  of  hte  last  work. 
Tk§  Triumpk  of  Tim€  and  Truth,  which  contains  no  original 
matter.  All  Handel's  early  works  contain  material  that  he 
used  often  with  very  little  alteratbn  later  on,  and,  though  the 
famous  "  Lascia  ch*io  pianga  "  does  not  occur  in  Ahnira,  it 
occurs  note  for  note  in  Apippina  and  the  two  Italian  oratorios. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cantaU  Act,  CoiaUea  t  PoUfenu  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Acit  and  CtdaUa.  Besides  these  larger 
worica  there  are  several  choral  and  solo  cantatas  of  which  the 
carUest,  such  as  the  great  Dixit  Dominus,  show  in  their  extra- 
vagant vocal  difficulty  how  radical  was  the  change  which  Handel's 
Italian  experience  so  rapidly  effected  in  his  methods. 

Handel's  success  in  Italy  established  his  fame  and  led  to  hte 
receiving  at  Venice  in  1709  the  offer  of  the  post  of  Kapdlmeteter 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  transmitted  to  him  by  Baion  Kid- 
mansegge,  his  patron  and  staunch  friend  of  later  years.  Handel 
at  the  time  contemplated  a  visit  to  En^and,  and  he  accepted 
thte  offer  on  condition  of  leave  of  absence  being  granted  to  him 
for  that  purpose.  To  England  accordingly  Handel  journeyed 
after  a  short  stay  at  Hanover,  arriving  in  London  towards  the 
close  of  1710.  He  came  as  a  composer  of  Italian  opera,  and 
earned  hte  first  success  at  the  Haymarket  with  Rinaldo,  com- 
posed,  to  the  consternation  of  the  hurried  librettist,  in  a  fortnight, 
and  first  performed  on  the  a4th  of  February  1 7 1 1 .  In  thte  opera 
the  aria  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga  "  found  its  final  home.  The  work 
was  produced  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  and  Addison's 
delightful  reviews  of  it  in  the  Spectatw  poked  fun  at  it  from  an 
umnusical  point  of  view  in  a  way  that  sometimes  curiously 
foreshadows  the  critictems  that  Gluck  might  have  made  on  such 
things  at  a  later  period.  The  success  was  so  great,  espedally 
for  Walsh  the  publisher,  that  Handel  proposed  that  Walsh  should 
compose  the  next  opera,  and  that  he  should  pubiteh  it.  -He 
returned  to  Hanover  at  the  close  of  the  opera  season,  and  com* 
posed  a  good  deal  of  vocal  chamber  music  for  the  princess 
Caroline,  the  step-daughter  of  the  elector,  besides  the  instru- 
mental works  known  to  us  as  the  oboe  concertos.  In  1712 
Handel  returned  to  London  and  spent  a  year  with  Andrews, 
a  rich  musical  amateur,  in  Bam  Elms,  Surrey.  Three  more 
years  were  spent  in  Burlington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
He  evidently  was  but  litUe  inclined  to  return  to  Hanover,  in 
spite  oi  hte  duties  to  the  court  there.  Two  Italian  operas  and 
the  Utrecht  Te  Deum  written  by  the  command  of  Queen  Anne 
are  the  principal  works  of  thte  period.  It  was  somewhat  awkward 
for  the  composer  when  his  deserted  -master  came  to  London 
in  1 7 14  as  George  L  of  England.  For  some  timeHandel  did  not 
venture  to  appear  at  court,  and  it  was  only  at  the  intercessioii 
of  Baron  Rielmanscgge  that  hte  pardon  was  obtained.  By  hte 
advice  Handel  wrote  the  Waier  Music  which  was  performed  at  a 
foyal  water  party  on  the  Thames,  and  it  so  pleased  the  king 
that  he  at  once  received  the  composer  into  hte  good  graces  and 
granted  him  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.  Later  Handel  became 
music  master  to  the  Uttle  princesses  and  was  given  an  additional 
£aoo  by  the  princess  Caroline:  In  1716  he  followed  the  king 
to  Germany,  where  he  wrote  a  second  German  Passion  to  the 
popular  poem  of  Brockes,  a  text  which,  divested  of  its  worst 
features,  forms  the  basis  of  several  of  the  arias  in  Bach's  Passion 
according  to  St  John.  Thte  was  Handel's  last  work  to  a  German 
text. 

On  his  tttum  to  England  he  entered  the  service  of  the  duke 


of  ChandoB  as  conductor  of  hte  concerts,  feodvisg  a  thousand 
pounds  for  his  first  oratorio  Esther.  The  music  which  Uaddel 
wrote  for  performance  at  "  Cannons,"  the  duke  of  Chandos'a 
residence  at  Edgware,  te  comprised  in  the  first  version  of  Esther, 
Aeis  and  Galatea,  and  the  twelve  Chandos  Anthems,  whidi  are 
compositions  approximately  in  the  same  form  as  Bach's  church 
cantatas  but  without  any  systematic  use  of  chorale  tunes.  The 
fashionable  Londoner  would  travel  9  miles  in  those  days  to 
the  little  chapd  of  Whitchurch  to  hear  Handel's  music,  and  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  magnificent  scene  of  these  visits  te  the 
church,  which  te  the  parish  churdi  of  Edgware.  In  1 720  Handel 
appeared  again  in  a  puUic  capacity  as  impresario  of  the  Italian 
opera  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  which  he  managed  for  the 
institution  called  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musi&  Seaesino,  a 
famous  singer,  to  engage  whom  Handel  especially  journeyed  to 
Dresden,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  enterprise,  which  opened  with 
a  highly  successful  performance  of  Handd's  opera  Radamislo, 
To  thte  time  belongs  the  famous  rivalry  between  Handd  and 
Buonondni,  a  melodious  Italian  composer  whom  many  thought 
to  be  the  greater  of  the  two.  The  controverqp  has  been  per- 
petuated in  John  Byrom's  lines: . 

"  Some  say,  compared  to  Buoiioncini 
That  Mynheer  Handd's  but  a  ninny; 
Otbera  aver  that  he  to  Handd 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  thte  difference  should  be 
Tikixt  tweedledum  and  tweedle^dee.'* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  thte  time  Handel  had  not  yet 
asserted  his  greatness  as  a  choral  writer;  the  fashionable  ideas 
of  music  and  musicianship  were  based  entirdy  upon  success  in 
Italian  opera,  and  the  contest  between  the  rival  composers  was 
waged  on  the  basis  of  works  which  have  fallen  into  almost  as 
complete  an  oblivion  in  Handd's  case  as  in  Buonondni's.  None 
of  Handd's  forty-odd  Italian  operas  can  be  said  to  survive, 
except  in  some  two  or  three  detached  arias  out  of  each  opera; 
arias  which  reveal  their  essential  qualilies  far  better  in  isolation 
thaa-when  performed  in  groups  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
on  the  stage,  as  interruptions  to  the  action  of  a  classical  drama 
to  which  nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention.  But  even  within 
these  limits  Handd's  artistic  resources  were  too  great  to  leave 
the  issue  in  doubt;  and  when  Handd  wrote  the  third  act  of 
an  opera  Musio  Scevda,  of  which  Buonondni  and  Ariosti^ 
wrote  the  other  two,  hte  triumph  was  decisive,  espedally  as 
Buonondni  soon  got  into  discredit  by  failing  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  produdng  as  a  prize-madrigal  of  hte  own 
a  composition  which  proved  to  be  by  Lotti.  At  all  events 
Buonondni  left  London,  and  Handel  for  the  next  ten  years  was 
without  a  rival  in  hte  ventures  as  an  operatic  composer.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  a  rival  as  an  impresario;  and  the 
hostile  competition  of  a  rival  company  which  obtained  the 
services  of  the  great  Farinelli  and  also  induced  Senesino  to 
desert  him,  led  to  his  bankruptcy  in  1737,  and  to  an  attack  of 
paralyste  caused  by  anxiety  and  overwork.  The  rival  company 
also  had  to  be  dissolved  from  want  of  support,  so  that  Handd's 
misfortunes  must  not  be  attributed  to  any  failure  to  maintain 
hte  podtion  in  the  musical  world.  Handd's  arttetic  conscience 
was  that  of  the  most  easy-going  opportuntet,  or  be  would  never 
have  continued  till  1741  to  work  in  a  field  that  gave  so  little 
scope  for  hte  genius.  But  the  public  seemed  to  want  operas, 
and,  if  opera  had  no  scope  for  hte  genius,  at  all  events  he  could 
supply  better  operas  with  greater  rapidity  and  ease  than  any 
three  other  living  composers  working  together.  And  this  he 
naturally  continued  to  do  so  long  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  best 
way  to  keep  up  his  reputation.  But  with  all  this  artistic 
opportunism  he  was  not  a  man  of  tact,  and  there  are 
numerous  stories  of  the  type  of  his  holding  the  great  prima 
donna  Cuxzoni  at  arm's-length  out  of  a  window  and  threatening 
to  drop  her  unless  she  consented  to  sing  a  song  which  she  had 
declared  unsuitable  to  her  style. 

Already  before  hte  Ust  opera,  Deidamia,  produced  in  2741, 
Haodd  bad  been  making  a  gro'wing  impression  with  hte  oratorios. 

'  Chrysandcr  lays  Mattd  instead  of  Ariosti. 
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In  tlieae,  Ireed  from  the  restcictions  of  the  stage,  be  was  able 
to  give  scope  to  bis  genius  for  choral  writing,  and  so  to  develop, 
or  rather  revive,  that  art  of  chorus  singing  which  is  the  normal 
outlet  for  English  musical  talent.  In  1726  Handel  had  become 
a  naturalized  Englishman,  and  in  1733  he  began  his  publk 
career  as  a  composer  of  English  texts  by  producing  the  second 
and  larger  versfon  of  Esther  at  the  King's  theatre.  This  was 
followed  early  in  the  same  year  by  Deborahf  in  which  the  share 
of  the  chorus  is  much  greater.  In  July  he  produced  Atkalia 
at  Oidord,  the  first  work  in  which  his  characteristic  double 
choruses  appear.  The  share  of  the  chorus  increases  in  Saul 
(1738);  and  Israel  in  Egypt  (also  1738)  is  practically  entirely 
a  choral  work,  the  solo  movements,  in  spite  of  their  fame,  being 
as  perfunctory  in  character  as  they  are  few  in  number.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  public,  who  still  considered  Italian  opera 
the  highest,  because  the  most  modem  form  of  musical  art, 
obliged  Handel  at  subsequent  performances  of  this  gigantic 
work  to  insert  more  solos. 

The  Messiah  was  produced  at  Dublin  on  the  13th  of  April 
1 74  a.  Samson  (which  Handel  preferred  to  the  Messiah)  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  on  the  2nd  of  March  1744;  Bdshaaar  at 
the  Ring's  theatre,  a7th  of  March  1745;  the  Occasional  Oratorio 
(chiefly  a  compilation  of  the  earlier  oratorios,  but  with  a  few 
important  new  numbers),  on  the  14th  of  February  1746  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  all  his  later  oratorios  were  produced; 
Judas  Mauabaeus  on  the  ist  of  April  1747;  Joshua  on  the  gth 
of  March  1748;  Alexander  Bolus  on  the  23rd  of  March  1748; 
Solomon  on  the  17  th  of  March  1749;  Susanna^  spring  of  1749; 
Theodora,  a  great  favourite  of  Handel's,  who  was  much  dis- 
appointed by  its  cold  reception,  on  the  i6th  of  March  1750; 
Jephtha  (strictly  speaking,  his  last  work)  on  the  26th  of  February 
1752,  and  The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth  (transcribed  from 
//  Trionfo  del  tempo  with  the  addition  of  many  later  favourite 
numbers),  1757.  Other  important  works,  indistinguishable  in 
artistic  form  from  oratorios,  but  on  secular  subjects,  are  AleX' 
ander*s  Feast,  1736;  Ode  for  St  CecUia^s  Day  (words  by  Drydcn); 
L*  Allegro,  il  pensieroso  al  il  moderalo  (the  words  of  the  third  part 
by  Jennens),  1740;  Semele,  1744;  Hercules,  1745;  and  The 
Choice  of  Hercules,  1751. 

By  degrees  the  enmity  against  Handel  died  away,  though  he 
had  many  troubles.  In  1745  he  had  again  become  bankrupt; 
for,  although  he  had  no  rival  as  a  composer  of  choral  music  it 
was  possible  for  his  enemies  to  give  balls  and  banquets  on  the 
nights  of  his  oratorio  performances.  As  with  his  first  bank- 
ruptcy, so  in  his  later  years,  he  showed  scrupulous  sense  of  honour 
in  discharging  his  debts,  and  he  continued  to  work  hard  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  had  not  only  completely  recovered  his 
financial  position  by  the  year  1750,  but  he  must  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  money,  for  he  then  presented  an  organ  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  opened  it  with  a  performance  of  the 
Messiah  on  the  x  5th  of  May.  In  x  751  his  sight  began  to  trouble 
him;  and  the  autograph  of  Jephtha,  published  in  facsimile 
by  the  Hdndelgesellschaft,  shows  pathetic  traces  of  this  in  his 
handwriting,^  and  so  affords  a  most  valuable  evidence  of  his 
methods  of  composition,  all  the  accompaniments,  recitatives, 
and  less  essentid  portions  of  the  work  being  evidently  filled 
in  long  after  the  rest.  He  underwent  unsuccessful  operations, 
one  of  them  by  the  same  surgeon  who  had  operated  on  Bach's 
eyes.  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  able  to  sec  at  intervals 
during  his  last  years,  but  his  sight  practically  never  returned 
after  May  1752.  He  continued  superintending  performances 
of  his  works  and  writing  new  arias  for  them,  or  inserting  revised 
old  ones,  and  he  attended  a  performance  of  the  Messiah  a  week 
before  his  death,  which  took  place,  according  to  the  Public 
Advertiser  of  the  i6th  of  April,  not  on  Good  Friday,  the  X3th 
of  April,  according  to  his  own  pious  wish  and  according  to 
common  report,  but  on  the  14th  of  April  X759.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  his  monument  is  by  L.  F.  Roubilliac, 

'  By  a  dramatic  coincidence  Handel's  blindness  interrupted  him 
during  the  writing  of  the  chorus,  "  How  dark,  oh  Lord,  are  Thy 
decrees. ...  all  our  joys  to  sorroiv  (urning .  , .  as  thcJiight  succeeds 
the  day." 
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the  same  sculptor  who  modelled  the  marUe  sUtiae  erected  in 

X739  in  Vauxhall  Gardens,  where  his  works  had  been  frequently 

performed. 

Handel  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  intel%ence,  and  his 
interest  was  not  confined  to  his  own  art  exclusively.  He  Ulwd  the 
society  of  politicians  and  literary  men,  and  he  was  also  a  collector 
of  pictures  and  articles  of  vertu.  His  power  of  woric  was  enormous, 
and  the  Handelgesellsehaft's  edition  of  his  complete  worics  fills  ooe 
hundred  volumes,  forming  a  total  bulk  almost  equal  to  the  works  d 
Bach  and  Beethoven  together.  (F.  H.;  D.  F.  T.) 

No  one  has  more  successfully  popularized  the  greatest  artistic 
ideals  than  Handel;  no  artist  is  more  disconcerting  to  critics 
who  imagine  that  a  great  man's  mental  development 
is  easy  to  follow.  Not  even  Wagner  effected  a  greater 
transformation  in  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  music 
than  Handel  effected  in  oratorio,  yet  we  have  seen  that  Handel 
was  the  very  opposite  of  a  reformer.  He  ivas  not  even  conser- 
vative, and  he  hardly  took  the  pains  to  ascertain  what  an  art- 
form  was,  so  long  as  something  externally  like  it  would  convey 
his  idea.  But  he  never  failed  to  convey  hia  idea,  and,  if  the 
hybrid  forms  in  which  he  conveyed  it  had  no  historic  influence 
and  no  typical  character,  they  were  none  the  less  aocorate  in 
each  individual  case.  The  same  aptness  and  the  same  absence 
oi  method  are  conspicuous  in  his  style.  The  popular  idea  that 
Handel's  style  is  easily  recognizable  comes  from  the  fact  that 
he  overshadows  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  except 
Bach,  and  so  makes  us  regard  typical  x8th-century  Italian  and 
Engliish  style  as  Handelian,  instead  of  regarding  Handel's  style 
as  typical  Italian  x8th-century.  Nothing  in  music  requires 
more  minute  expert  knowledge  than  the  sifting  of  tlie  real 
peculiarities  of  Handel's  style  from  the  mass  of  a>ntemp(Mtary 
formulae  which  in  his  insfHred  pages  he  absorbed,  and  which  in 
his  uninspired  pages  absorbed  him. 

His  easy  mastery  was  acquired,  like  Mozart's,  in  childhood. 
The  lat^r  sonatas  for  two  oboes  and  bass  which  he  wrote  in  his 
eleventh  year  are,  except  in  their  diffuaencss  and  an  occasional 
slip  in  grammar,  indistinguishable  from  his  later  works,  and 
they  show  a  boyish  inventiveness  worthy  of  Mozart's  work  at 
the  same  age.  Such  early  choral  works,  as  the  Dixit  Dsminaa 
(1707),  show  the  ill-regulated  power  of  his  choral  writing 
before  he  assimilated  Italian  Influences.  Its  practical  diffi- 
culties are  at  least  as  extravagant  aa  Bach's,  while  they  are  not 
accounted  for  by  any  corresponding  originality  and  necessity 
of  idea;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  scheme  and  nobih'ty  of  thought 
is  already  that  for  which  Handel  so  often  in  later  years  fooad 
the  simplest  and  easiest  adequate  means  of  expression  that 
music  has  ever  attained.  His  eminently  practical  genius  soon 
formed  his  vocal  style,  and  long  before  the  period  of  his  greai 
oratorios,  such  works  as  The  Birthday  Ode/or  Queen  Anna  (1713) 
and  the  Utrecht  Te  Deum.shoxr  not  a  Irace  of  German  extra* 
vagance.  The  only  drawback  to  his  practical  genius  was  that 
it  led  him  to  bury  perhaps  half  of  his  finest  mdodiea,  and  nearly 
all  the  secular  f  eatiues  of  interest  in  his  treatment  of  instruments 
and  of  the  aria  forms,  in.  that  deplorable  limbo  of  vanity,  the 
18th-century  Italian  opera.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  alleged 
against  him,  that  his  operas  are  in  no  way  superior  to  those  of 
his  contemporaries;  but  neither  is  it  true  that  he  stirred  a  finger 
to  improve  the  condition  of  dramatic  muacal  art.  He  was  no 
slave  to  singers,  as  is  amply  testified  by  many  anecdotes.  Nor 
was  he  bound  by  the  operatic  conventions  of  the  time.  In  Tes«» 
he  not  only  wrote  an  opera  in  five  acts  when  custom  prescribed 
three,  but  also  broke  a  much  more  plausible  rule  in  airanpng 
that  esich  character  should  have  two  arias  in  succession.  He 
also  showed  a  feeling  for  expression  and  style  which  led  him  to 
write  arias  of  types  which  singers  might  not  expect.  But  he 
never  made  any  innovation  which  had  the  sh'gfatest  bcaxiBg  upoo 
the  stage-craft  of  opera,  for  he  never  concerned  himself  with  aay 
artistic  question  beyond  the  matter  in  hand;  and  the  matter 
in  hand  was  not  to  make  dramatic  music,  or  to  make  the  story 
interesting  or  intelligible,  but  simply  to  provide  a  conceit  of 
between  some  twenty  and  thirty  Italian  arias  and  duets,  whocin 
singers  could  display  their  abilities  and  spectators  find  distractioa 
from  the  monotony  of  so  large  a  dose  of  the  aria  form  (which 
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was  then  the  only  possibOity  for  solo  vocal  miisic)  in  the  SDrgeous- 
ness  of  the  dresses  and  scenery. 

When  the  question  arose  how  a  musical  entertainment  of 
this  kind  could  be  managed  in  Lent  without  protests  from  the 
bishop  of  London,  Handelian  oratorio  came  into  being  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  though  Handel  was  an  opportunist 
he  was  not  shallow.  His  artistic  sense  seized  upon  the  natural 
poasibiUties  which  arose  as  soon  as  the  music  was  transferred 
from  the  stage  to  the  concert  platform;  and  his  first  English 
oratorio,  Euber  (1720),  beautifdly  shows  the  transition.  The 
subject  is  as  nearly  secular  as  any  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  Bible,  and  the  treatment  was  based  on  Racine'a  Esther^ 
which  was  much  discussed  at  the  time.  Handel's  oratorio 
was  reproduced  in  an  enlarged  version  in  1733  at  the  Kingls 
theatre:  the  princess  royal  wished  for  scenery  and  action,  but 
the  bishop  of  London  protested.  And  the  choruses,  of  which 
in  the  first  version  there  are  already  no  less  than  ten,  are  on  the 
one  hand  operatic  and  unecclesiastical  in  expression,  until  the 
last,  where  polyphonic  work  on  a  large  scale  first  appears;  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  all  much  too  long  to  be  sung  by  heart, 
as  Is  necessary  in  operas.  In  fact,  the  turning-point  in  Handel's 
development  is  the  emancipation  of  the  choras  from  theatrical 
limitations.  Th»  had  as  great  effect  upon  his  few  but  important 
secular  English  works  as  upon  his  other  oratorws.  Acis  and 
CalaUOt  Semdt  and  HenuleSt  are  in  fact  secular  oratorios; 
the  choral  music  in  them  is  not  ecclesiastical,  but  it  is  large, 
independent  and  polyphonic. 

We  must  remember,  then,  that  Handera  scheme  of  oratorio 
la  operatic  in  its  origin  and  has  no  historic  «>nnexion  with 
such  principles  as  might  have  been  generalized  from  the  practice 
of  the  German  Passion  music  of  the  time;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
astonishing  that  the  chorus  should  have  so  readily  assumed  its 
proper  place  in  a  scheme  which  the  public  certainly  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  Lenten  biblical  opera.  And,  although  the  chorus 
owes  its  freedom  of  development  to  the  disappearance  of 
theatrical  necessities,  it  becomes  no  less  powerful  as  a  means  of 
dramatic  expression  (as  opposed  to  dramatic  action)  than  as  a 
purely  musical  resource.  Already  in  Atkalia  the  **  Hallehijah  " 
chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  is  a  marvel  of  dramatic  truth. 
It  is  sung  by  Israelites  almost  in  despair  beneath  usurping 
tyranny;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  severe  double  fugue  in  a  minor 
key,  expressive  of  devout  courage  at  a  moment  of  depression. 
On  purely  musical  grounds  it  is  no  less  powerful  in  throwing 
into  the  highest  possible  relief  the  ecstatic  solemnity  of  the  psalm 
with  which  the  second  act  opens.  Now  this  sombre  **  Hallelujah  " 
chorus  is  a  very  convenient  illustration  of  Handel's  originality, 
and  the  point  in  which  his  creative  power  really  lies.  It  was  not 
originally  written  for  its  situation  in  Atkalia,  but  it  was  chosen 
for  it.  It  was  originally  the  last  chorus  of  the  second  version 
of  the  anthem,  As  pants  the  Hart,  from  the  autograph  of  Which 
it  is  missing  because  Handel  cut  out  the  last  [Miges  in  order  to 
insert  them  into  the  manuscript  of  Atkalia.  llie  inspiration 
in  Atkalia  thus  lies  not  in  the  creation  of  the  chorus  itself,  but 
In  the  choice  of  it. 

In  choral  music  Handel  made  no  more  innovation  than  he 
made  in  arias.  His  sense  of  fitness  in  expression  was  of  little 
ose  to  him  In  opera,  because  opera  could  not  become  dramatic 
until  musical  form  became  capable  of  developing  and  blending 
emotions  in  all  degrees  of  climax  in  a  way  that  may  be  described 
as  pictorial  and  not  merely  decorative  (see  Music;  Sohata- 
Forms;  and  Instrumentation).  But  In  oratorio  there  was 
not  the  least  necessity  for  reforming  any  art-forms.  The  ordinary 
choral  resources  of  the  time  had  perfect  expressive  possibilities 
where  there  were  no  actors  to  keep  waiting,  and  where  no  dresses 
and  scenery  need  distract  the  attention  of  the  listener.  When 
lastly,  ordinary  decorum  dictated  an  attitude  of  reverent 
attention  towards  the  subject  of  the  oratorio,  then  the  man  of 
genius  could  find  such  a  scope  for  Kis  teal  sense  of  dramati<i 
fitness  as  would  make  his  work  immortal. 

In  estimating  Handel's  greatness  we  must  think  away  all 
orthochix  mu«<al  and  progressive  prejudices,  and  learn  to  apply 
the  lessons  critics  of  architecture  and  some  critics  of  literature 


seem  to  know  by  nature.  Originality,  in  music  as  in  other  aits, 
lies  in  the  whole,  and  in  a  sense  of  the  true  meaning  of  every 
part.  When  Handel  wrote  a  normal  double  fugue  in  a  minor 
key  on  the  word  "Hallelujah"  he  showed  that  he  at  all  events 
knew  what  a  vigorous  and  dignified  thing  an  x8th<entury  double 
fugue  could  be.  In  putting  it  at  the  end  of  a  melancholy  psalm 
he  showed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  minor  mode.  When  he 
put  it  in  Its  situation  in  Atkalia  he  showed  as  perfect  a  sense  of 
dramatic  and  musical  fitness  as  could  well  be  found  in  art.  Now 
it  i^  obvious  that  in  works  like  oratorios  (which  are  dramatic 
schemes  vigorously  but  loosely  organized  by  the  putting  together 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  complete  pieces  of  music)  the  proper 
conception  of  originality  will  be  very  different  from  that  which 
animates  the  composer  of  modern  lyric,  operatic  or  symphonic 
music.  When  we  add  to  this  the  characteristics  of  a  method 
like  Handel's,  In  which  musical  technique  has  become  a  masterly 
automatism,  it  becomes  evident  that  our  conception  of  originality 
must  be  at  least  as  broad  as  that  which  we  would  apply  in  the 
criticism  of  architecture.  The  disadvantages  of  the  want  of 
such  a  conception  have  been  aggravated  by  the  dearth  of  general 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  musical  art;  a  knowledge  which 
shows  that  the  parallel  we  have  suggested  between  music  and 
architecture,  as  regards  the  nature  of  originality,  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech. 

In  every  art  there  is  an  antithesis  between  form  and  matter, 
which  becomes  recondled  only  when  the  work  of  art  is  perfect 
in  its  execution.  And,  whatever  this  perfection,  the  antithesis 
must  always  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  critic  to  this 
extent,  that  some  part  of  the  material  seems  to  be  the  special 
subject  of  technical  rule  rather  than  another.  In  the  plastic  and 
literary  arts  one  type  of  this  antithesis  is  more  or  less  permanently 
maintained  in  the  relation  between  subject  and  treatment,  llie 
mere  fact  that  these  arts  express  themselves  by  representing 
things  that  have  some  previous  independent  existence,  helps 
us  to  look 'for  originality  rather  in  the  things  that  msike  for 
perfection  of  treatment  than  in  novelty  of  subject.  But  in  music 
we  have  no  permanent  means  of  deciding  which  of  many  aspects 
we  shall  call  the  subject  and  which  the  treatment.  In  the  i6th 
century  the  a  priori  form  existed  mainly  in  the  practice  of  basing 
almost  every  melodic  detail  of  the  work  on  phrases  of  Gregorian 
chant  or  popular  song,  treated  for  the  most  part  in  terms  of 
very  definitely  regulated  polyphonic  design,  and  on  harmonic 
principles  regulated  in  almost  every  detail  by  Uie  relation  between 
the  melodic  aspects  of  the  church  modes  and  the  necessity  for 
occasional  alterations  of  the  strict  mode  to  secure  finality  at 
the  close.  In  modern  music  such  a  relation  between  form  and 
matter,  prescribing  as  it  docs  for  every  aspect  at  every  moment 
both  of  the  shape  and  the  texture  of  the  music,  would  exclude 
the  element  of  invention  altogether.  In  16th-century  music  it 
by  no  means  had  that  effect.  .  An  Inventive  x6th-centuiy  com- 
poser Is  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  a  dull  one  as  a  good 
architect  from  a  bad.  The  ori^nality  of  the  composer  resides. 
In  16th-century  music  as  in  all  art,  in  his  whole  work;  but 
naturally  his  conception  of  property  and  ideas  will  not  extend 
to  themes  or  isolated  passages.  That  man  Is  entitled  to  an  idea 
who  can  show  what  it  means,  or  who  can  make  it  mean  what 
he  likes.  Let  him  wear  the  giant's  robe  if  it  fits  him.  And  it 
is  merely  a  local  difference  In  point  of  view  which  makes  us  think 
that  there  Is  property  in  themes  and  no  property  in  forms. 
Nowadays  we  happen  to  regard  the  shape  of  a  whole  composition 
as  its  form,  and  its  theme  as  its  matter.  And,  as  artistic 
organization  becomes  more  complex  and  heterogeneous,  the 
need  of  the  broadest  and  most  forcible  possible  outline  of  design 
is  more  pressingly  felt;  so  that  in  what  we  choose  to  call  form 
we  arc  willing  to  sacrifice  all  omception  of  originality  for  the 
sake  of  general  intelligibility,  while  we  insist  upon  complete 
originality  in  those  thematic  details  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  matter.  But,  if  this  explains,  it  does  not  excuse  our  setting 
up  a  criterion  for  musical  originality  which  can  be  accepted  by 
no  intelligent  critics  of  other  arts,  and  which  is  completely  upset 
by  the  study  of  any  music  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
XQth  century. 
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The  difficulty  many  writers  have  found  in  explaining  the 
subject  ot  Handel's  "  plagiarisms  "  is  not  entirdy  accounted 
for  by  mere  lack  of  these  considerations;  but  the  grossest  con- 
fusion of  ideas  as  to  the  difference  between  cases  in  point  ptevaiU 
to  this  day,  and  many  discussions  which  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  question  are  frankly  absurd.V 
It  has  been  argued,  for  instance,  that  great  injustice  was  done 
to  Buononcini  over  his  unfortunate  aRair  with  the  prize  madrigal, 
while  his  great  rival  was  allowed  the  credit  of  Israd  in  Egypt, 
which  contains  a  considerable  number  of  entire  choruses  (besides 
hosts  of  themes)  by  earlier  Italian  and  German  writers.  But 
the  very  idea  of  Handelian  oratorio  is  that  of  some  three  hours 
of  music,  religious  or  secular,  arranged,  like  opera,  in  the  form  of 
a  colossal  entertainment,  and  with  hi^  dramatic  and  emotional 
interest  imparted  to  it,  if  not  by  the  telling  of  a  story,  at  all 
events  by  the  nature  and  development  of  the  subject.  It  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  entirely  overlooked  that  the  age  was  an  age  of 
paslkcios.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  the  organization 
of  some  such  solemn  entertainment  by  the  skilful  grouping  of 
favourite  pieces.  Handel  himself  never  revived  one  of  his 
oratorios  without  insetting  in  it  favourite  pieces  from  his  other 
works  as  well  as  several  new  numbers;  and  the  story  is  well 
known  that  the  turning  point  in  Gluck's  career  was  his  perception 
of  the  true  possibilities  of  dramatic  music  from  the  failure  of  a 
poiticcio  in  which  he  had  reset  some  rather  definitely  expressive 
music  to  situations  for  which  it  was. not  originally  designed. 
The  success  of  an  oratorio  was  due  to  the  appropriateness  of  its 
contrasts,  together  of  course  with  the  mastery  of  its  detail, ' 
whether  that  detail  were  new  or  old;  and  there  are  many 
gradations  between  a  richauSi  of  an  early  work  like  The  Triumph 
oj  Time  and  Truths  or  a  pasticcio  with  a  few  original  numbers 
lUie  the  Occasional  Oratorio,  and  such  works  as  Samson,  which 
was  entirely  new  except  that  the  "  Dead  March  "  first  written 
for  it  was  immediately  replaced  by  the  more  famous  one  imported 
from  Saul.  That  the  idea  of  the  pasticcio  was  extremdy  familiar 
to  the  age  is  shown  by  the  practice  of  announcing  an  oratorio 
as  "  new  and  original,"  a  term  which  would  obviously  be  mean- 
ingless if  it  were  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  and  which,  if  used  at  all,  must  obviously  so  apply  to  the 
whole  work  without  forbidding  the  composer  from  gratifying 
the  public  with  the  reproduction  of  one  or  two  favourite  arias. 
But  of  course  the  question  of  originality  becomes  more  serious 
when  the  imported  numbers  are  not  the  composer's  own.  And 
here  it  is  very  noticeable  that  Handel  derived  no  credit,  either 
with  his  own  public  or  with  us,  from  whole  movements  that  are 
not  of  his  own  designing.  In  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  choruses 
"  Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed,"  "  And  I  will  exalt  Him," 
"  Thou  sentest  forth  Thy  Wrath  "  and  "  The  Earth  swallowed 
them,"  are  without  exception  the  most  colourless  and 
unattractive  pieces  of  severe  counterpoint  to  be  found  among 
Handel's  works-,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  fathom  his  motive  in 
copying  them  from  obscure  pieces  by  Erba  and  Kaspar  Kerl, 
unless  it  be  that  he  wished  to  train  his  audiences  to  a  better 
understanding  of  a  polyphonic  style.  He  certainly  felt  that 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  music  lay  in  the  higher  choral  poly- 
phony, and  so  in  Israel  in  Egypt  he  designed  a  work  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  choruses,  and  may  have  wished  in  these 
Instances  for  severe  contrapuntal  movements  which  he  had  not 
time  to  write,  though  he  could  have  done  them  far  better  himself. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  choruses  have  certainly  added  nothing 

*  The  **  mora!  question  has  been  raised  afresh  in  reviews  of 
Mr  Sedley  Taylor's  admirable  volume  of  analysed  illustrations  (rA« 
Indebtedness  of  Handel  t»  works  of  other  Composers,  Cambridge,  1906). 
Jhe  latest  argument  is  that  Handel  shows  moral  obliquity  in  borrowr 
ing  "  regrettably  "  from  sources  no  one  could  koow  at  the  time. 
This  reasoning  makes  it  mysterious  that  a  man  of  such  moral 
obliottity  should  ever  have  written  a  note  of  his  own  music  in 
EngCana  when  he  could  have  stolen  the  complete  choral  works  of 
Bach  and  most  of  the  hundred  operas  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  with 
the  certainty  that  the  sources  would  not  be  printed  for  a  century 
after  his  death,  even  if  his  own  name  did  not  then  check  curiosity 
among  antiquarians.  Of  course  Handel's  plagiarisms  would  have 
damaged  hia  feputatkm  if  contemporaries  had  known  of  them.  Hb 
polyiNKNiic  scholarship  was  more  antiquated  "  in  the  iStb  oeotury 
than  it  is  in  the  30th. 


to  the  popularity  of  a  worit  of  wlucli  the  putlk:  from  the  outset 
complained  that  there  was  not  enough  solo  music;  and  what 
effect  they  have  is  merely  to  throw  Handel's  own  style  into 
rdid.  To  draw  any  parallel  between  the  theft  of  such  unat- 
tracttve  details  in  the  grand  and  intensely  Handelian  scheme 
of  Isrod  in  Egypt  and  Buooondni's  alleged  theft  of  a  prise 
madrigal  is  raerdy  ridicak>us.  Handel  himself,  if  he  had  any 
suspicion  that  contemporaries  did  not  taken  sane  architect's 
view  of  the  <xiginality  of  large  musical  schemes,*  probably  gave 
himself  no  more  trouble  about  their  scruples  on  this  matter  than 
about  other  forms  of  musical  banality. 

The  History  of  Uusic  by  Bumey,  the  cleverest  and  most 
refined  musical  critic  oi  the  age,  shows  in  the  very  freshness  of 
its  musical  scholarship  how  completely  unscholariy  were  the 
musical  ideas  of  the  time.  Bumey  was  incapable  of  regarding 
choral  music  as  other  than  a  highly  improving  academic  exerdse 
in  which  he  himadf  was  proficient;  and  for  him  Handel  is  the 
great  opera-writer  whose  choral  music  will  reward  the  study 
of  the  curious.  If  Haodd  had  attempted  to  explain  hb 
methods  to  the  musicians  of  his  age,  he  would  probably  have 
found  himself  alone  in  his  opinions  as  to  the  property  of 
musical  ideas.  He  did  not  trouble  to  explain,  but  he  made  no 
concealment  of  his  sources.  He  left  his  whole  musical  library 
to  bb  copyist,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  sources  of 
his  work  were  discovered.  And  when  the  whole  series  of 
plagbrisms  is  studied,  the  fact  forces  itself  upon  us  that  nothing 
except  themes  and  forms  which  are  common  propoty  in  aO 
xSlh-century  music,  has  yet  been  discovered  as  the  source  of  any 
work  of  Handel's  which  is  not  fdt  as  part  of  a  larger  design. 
Operatic  arias  were  never  felt  as  parts  of  a  whole.  The  opers 
was  a  concert  on  the  stage,  and  it  stood  or  fell,  not  by  a  dramatic 
propriety  which  it  notoriously  neglected  to  confer  at  all, 
but  by  the  popularity  of  iti  arias.  There  is  no  aria  in  Handd's 
operas  which  is  traceable  to  another  composer.  Even  in  the 
oratorios  there  is  no  solo  number  in  which  more  than  the  themes 
are  pilfered,  for  in  oratorios  the  solo  work  still  appealed  to 
the  popular  criterion  of  novelty  and  individual  attrmcttveness. 
And  when  we  leave  the  question  of  copying  of  whole  movements 
and  come  to  that  of  the  adaptation  of  passages,  and  still  more 
of  themes,  Handel  ^ows  himself  to  be  simply  on  a  line  with 
Mozart.  Jahn  compares  the  opening  of  Mozart's  tUqukm  with 
that  of  the  first  chorus  in  Handel's  Funeral  Antkem.  Mozazt 
recreates  at  least  as  much  from  Handel's  already  perfect  frame- 
work as  Handel  ever  idealized  from  the  inorganic  fragments 
of  earlier  writers.  The  double  counterpoint  of  the  Kyrie  in 
Mozart's  Requiem  is  still  more  indisputably  identical  wiUi  thst 
of  the  last  chorus  of  Handel's  Joseph,  and  If  the  themes  are 
common  property  their  combination  certainly  is  iK>t.  But  the 
true  plagiarist  is  the  man  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  ideas  he  copies,  and  the  true  creator  is  he  in  whose  hancb  they 
remain  or  become  true  ideas.  The  theme  **  He  led  them  forth 
like  sheep  "  ia  the  chorus  "  But  as  for  his  people  "  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Handel's  works,  and  the  bare  statement  that  it 
comes  from  a  serenata  by  StradcUa  seems  at  first  rather  shocking. 
But,  to  any  one  who  knew  Stradella's  treatment  of  it  first, 
Haikdel's  would  come  as  a  revektion  actually  greater  than  if  he 
had  never  heard  the  theme  before.  Stradella  makes  nothing 
more  of  it,  and  therefore  presumably  sees  nothing  more  in  it 
than  an  agreeable  and  essentially  frivobus  little  tone  which 
lends  itself  to  comic  dramatic  purpose  by  a  wearisome  rq>etiti<m 
throughout  eight  pages  of  patchy  aria  and  instrumental  ritomdle 
at  an  ever-increasing  pace.  What  Handel  sees  ia  it  is  what  he 
makes  of  it,  one  of  the  most  sdemn  and  poetic  things  ia  music. 
Again,  it  may  be  very  shocking  to  discover  that  the  famous 
opening  of  the  **  Hailstone  chorus  "  comes  from  the  patchy  and 
facetious  overture  to  this  same  serenata,  with  which  it  is  identical 
for  ten  bars  all  in  the  tonic  chord  (representing,  according 
to  Stradella,  someone  knocking  at  a  door).  And  it  is  no  doabt 
yet  more  shocking  that  the  chorus  "  He  spake  the  word,  and 

'  Much  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  sul^ect  if  some  one  sofBcieatiy 
ignorant  of  aichttectOre  were  to  make  researches  into  Sir  QuiaUipbef 
wrso's  indebtedness  to  Italian  architects! 
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tken  oune  9A  iiNiimtr  of  flks  "  obntans  no  idea  of  Handel^ 
owD  except  the  tealistic  swarming  vtoUn-paasages,  the  general 
stnxctuie,  and  the  vocal  colouring;  whereas  the  rhythmic  and 
nelodic  figures  of  the  vmce  parts  come  from  an  equally  patchy 
stN/lmlo  ccncertata  in  StiadeUa's  work.  The  real  interest  of 
tbeM  things  ought  not  to  be  denied  either  by  the  misstatem<;pt 
thai  the  materials  ad^ted  are  mere  common  property,  nor  by 
the  calumny  that  Handel  was  uaiwentive. 

The  effects  of  Handel's  original  iaspu^tion  upon  foreign 
material  are  really  the  best  indication  of  the  range  of  his  style. 
The  comic  meaning  of  the  bn^n  rhythm  of  StradeOa's  overture 
becomes  indeed  Handel's  inspixmtaon  in  the  light  of  the  gigantic 
tone-pictvre  of  the  "  Hailstone  chonis."  In  the  theme  of  "  He 
tod  them  forth  like  sheep  "  we  have  already  dted  a  particnbtf 
case  where  Handel  pereeived  grcnt  sotemnity  in  a  theme 
originally  intended  to  be  frivolouSb  The  converse  process  is 
equally  instructive.  In  the  short  Carillon  choruses  in  Saul 
where  the  Israelitish  women  welcome  David  after  his  victory 
over  Goliath,  Handel  uses  a  delightful  instrumental  tune  which 
stands  at  the  banning  of  a  Tt  Deum  by  Urio,  ffitnn  which  he 
borrowed  an  tnormooa  amount  of  material  in  Saul^  VAttegra, 
the  DitUnttn  Te  Detm  and  other  works.  Urio's  idea  is  first  to 
make  a  jubilant  and  melodious  noise  from  the  lower  register  of 
tfae  strings,  and  then  to  bring  out  a  flourish  of  high  trumpets  as 
a  contrsst.  He  has  no  other  use  for  blA  beautiful  tune,  which 
indeed  would  not  bear  more  elabcMrate  treatment  than  he  gives  it. 
The  ritomello  falls  into  statement  and  oounterstatement,  and 
the  counterstatemeht  secures  one  repetition  of  the  tune,  alter 
which  no  more  is  heard  of  it.  It  has  none  d  the  aolcnnity  <»f 
church  music,  and  its  vahie  as  a  contrast  to  the  fiourish  of 
trumpets  depends,  not  upon  itself,  but  upon  its  posiiion  in  the 
orchestra.  Handel  did  not  see  In  it  a  fine  opening  for  a  great 
ecclesiastical  work,  but  he  saw  in  it  an  admirable  expression  of 
popular  jubilation,  and  he  understood  how  to  bring  out  its 
character  with  the  liveliest  sense  of  climax  and  dramatic  interest 
by  taking  it  at  its  own  value  as  a  popular  tune.  So  he  uses  it  as 
an  instruraental  interlude  accompanied  with  a  jingle  of  carillons, 
while  the  daughtera  of  Israel  sing  to  a  squara^cut  tune  those 
praises  of  David  which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  SauL  But  now 
mm  to  the  openhig  of  the  Dettingen  Tt  Deum  and  see  what 
splendid  use  is  made  of  the  other  side  of  Urio*s  idea,  the  contrast- 
between  a  jubilant  noise  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  scale  uid  the 
blaae  of  trumpets  at  an  extreme  heights  In  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  DtUingen  Te  Deum  we  find  the  same  florid  trumpet  figures 
as  we  find  in  the  fifth  bar  of  Urio's,  but  at  the  firat  moment  they 
■re  on  oboes.'  The  first  four  ban  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  tonic 
and  dominant,  with  the  whole  ordiesini  including  trumpets 
and  drums,  in  the  lowest  possible  poaltkMi  and  in  a  stirring 
rhythm  with  a  boldness  and  simplicity  characteristic  only  of 
a  stroke  of  genius.  Then  the  oboes  appear  witli  Urio's  trumpet 
flourishes;  the  momentary  contrast  is  at  least  as  brilliant 
an  Urio's;  and  as  the  oboes  are  immediately  followed  bgr  the 
same  figures  on  the  trumpeu  themselves  the  contrast  gains 
incalculably  in  subtlety  and  climax.  Moreover,  these  flourishes 
are  more  melodious  than  the  bMxid  and  massive  opening,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  Urio's  scheme,  incomparably  Icfs  so*  Lastly, 
Haodd's  primitive  opening  rhythmic  figures  inevitably  underlie 
every  subs^uent  inner  part  and  bass  that  occun  at  every 
half  ctoae  and  full  close  throughout  the  movement,  cspecially 
wbere  the  trumpets  are  used.  And  thus  every  detail  of  his 
scheme  is  rendered  alive  with  a  rhythmic  significance  wMch 
the  elementary  nature  of  the  themo  prevtnu  Irani  ever  becoming 
obtrusive. 

No  other  great  composer  has  ever  so  overcrowded  his  life 
with  occasional  and  mechanical  work  as  Handel,  and  In  no  other 
artist  ara  the  qualities  that  make  Che  difference  between  inspired 
and  uninspired  pages  more  difficult  to  analyse.  The  libretti 
of  his  oratorios  are  full  of  absurdities,  except  when  they  are 
derived  in  every  detail  from  Scripture,  as  in  the  Messiah  and 
Israei  in  Egypt ^  or  from  the  classics  of  English  literature,  as  in 
Samson  and  L  Allegro*  These  absurdities,  and  the  obvious  fact 
that  in  every  oratorio  Handel  writes  many  more  numbers  than 


are  dealrri>Ie  for  one  performance,  and  that  he  was  continually 
in  Uter  performances  adding,  transferring  and  cutting  out 
solo  numbers  and  often  choruses  as  well — ^aU  this  may  seem  at 
first  right  to  militate  seriously  against  the  view  tliat  Handel's 
originality  and  greatness  conrists  in  his  grasp  of  the  works  as 
wholes,  but  in  reality  it  strengthens  that  view.  These  things 
militate  against  the  perfection  of  the  whde,  but  they  would 
have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  a  work  of  which  the  whole  is  not 
(as  in  alt  true  art)  greater  than  tfae  sum  of  its  parts.  That  they 
are  felt  as  absurdities  and  defects  already  shows  that  Handd 
created  in  English  oratorio  a  true  art>f<Mia  on  the  largest  possible 
scale. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  Handel  has  been  overrated, 
except  in  so  far  as  other  composers  have  been  neglected.  But 
no  composer  has  suffered  so  much  from  pious  misinterpretation 
and  the  popular  admiration  of  misleading  externals.  It  is  not  the 
place  here  to  dilate  upon  the  burial  of  Handel's  art  beneath  the 
"  mammoth "  performances  of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  the 
Crystal  Palace;  nor  can  we  ^ve  more  than  a  passing  reference 
to  the  effects  of  **  additional  accompaniments  "  in  the  style  of  an 
altogether  later  age,  started  most  unfortunatdy  by  Moxart 
(whose  share  In  the  wo)k  has  been  very  much  misinterpreted 
and  corrupted)  and  continued  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
by  musicians  of  every  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  until 
aU  sense  of  unity  of  style  has  been  lost  and  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  recovered  as  a  general  element  in  the  popular  appreciation 
of  Handel  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in  spite  of  this,  Handel 
will  never  cease  to  be  revered  and  loved  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  composers,  if  we  value  the  criteria  of  architectonic  power, 
a  perfect  sense  of  style,  and  the  power  to  rise  to  the  most  ublime 
height  of  musical  climax  by  the  simplest  means. 

Handel's  important  works  have  alt  been  mentioned  above  with 
their  dates,  and  a  separate  detailed  list  does  pot  acem  necessary; 
He  was  an^  extremely  rapid  worker,  and  his  later  works  ans  dated 
almost  day  by  day  as  they  proceed.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
MessUfk  was  skctcned  and  scored  within  twenty-one  days,  and  that 
even  Jephtka,  .with  an  interruption  of  nearly  four  months  besides 
several  other  delays  caused  by  HoAdcl'*  failing  sight,  was  beeon  and 
finished  within  tcvcn  months,  representing  hardly  five^wecla  accuai 
writing.  Handel's  extant  works  may  be  roughly  suipaiarizcd  from 
the  edition  of  the  HdnJfigesellschafl  as  41  Italian  operas,  2  Italian 
oratorios,  2  German  Passions,  id  English  oratorios,  a  English  secular 
oratorios,  4  English  secular  cantatas,  and  a  few  other  small  works* 
English  and  Italian,  of  the  type  of  oratorio  or  incidcota^  dramatic 
music;  3  Latin  settitujs  of  the  Te  Deum;  the  (English)  Dettingen 
Te  Deum  and  Vlreckl  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate;  4  coronation  anthems: 

L volumes  of  English  anthems  {Ckandes  Anthems);  l  voltime  of 
ttin  church  music;  3  volumes  of  Italian  vocal  chambcr^muaic; 
I  volome  of  clavier  works;  37  instrumental  ducts  and  trios  (sonatas), 
and  4  volumes  of  orcbcstnu  music  and  organ  concertos  (about  40 
works).  Precise  figures  are  impossible  as  there  is  no  means  of  draw- 
ing the  line  between  pasticcios  and  original  works.  The  instrumental 
pieces  especially  are  used  again  and  again  as  overtures  to  operas  and 
^Matorioa  and  anthems. 

The  complete  edition  of  the  German  Hdndelgesellschaft  suffers 
from  being  the  work  of  one  man  who  would  not  recognixe  that  hut 
task  was  beyond  any  single  man's  power.  The  best  arrangements 
of  the  vocal  acorcs  are  undoubtedly  tho96  pabiished  by  Novello 
that  axe  not  based  on  "additional  accompaniments."  None  la 
absolutely  trustworthy,  and  those  of  the  editor  of  the  (German 
mndelgeseUschaft  arc  sad  proofs  of  the  uscTcssncss  of  expert  Vibtary- 
scholarship  i^itnout  a  sound  musical  training.  Yet  Chrysanders 
services  in  the  restoration  of  Handel  arc  beyond  praise.  We  need 
onhr  mention  his  discovery  of  authentic  trombone  parts  m  Israel 
in  Egypt  as  one  among  many  of  his  priceless  contributions  to  musical 
■  history  and  aesthetics.  (D*  F.  T.) 

HANBFASnilO  (A.S.  hond/atstnung,  pledging  one's  hand)^ 
primarily  the  O.  Eng,  synonym  for  betrothal  (y.r.),  and  later  a 
peculiar  form  of  temporary  marriage  at  on^  time  common  in 
Scoibnd,  the  only  necessary  ceremony  being  the  verbal  pledge 
of  the  couple  while  holding  hands.  The  pair  thus  handfasted 
were,  in  accordance  with  Scotch  law,  entitled  10  live  together 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  If  then  they  so  wished,  the  temporary 
marriage  cottld  be  made  permanent:  if  not,  they  could  go  their 
several  ways  without  reproach,  the  chikl,  if  any,  being  supported 
by  the  party  who  objected  to  further  cohabitation. 

HANDICAP  (from  the  expression  hand  in  cap,  referring  to 
drawing  lots>»  a  diaadvantageoua  condition  imposed  upon  the 
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superior  competitor  in  sports  and  games,  or  an  advantage 
allowed  the  inferior,  in  order  to  equalize  the  chances  of  both. 
The  character  of  the  handicap  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
sport.  Thus  in  horse-racing  the  better  horse  must  carry  the 
heavier  weight.  In  foot  races  the  inferior  runners  are  allowed 
to  start  at  certain  distances  in  advance  of  the  best  (or  "  scratch  ") 
man,  according  to  their  previous  records.  In  distance  competi- 
tions (weights,  fly-casting,  jumping,  &c)  the  inferior  contestants 
add  certain  distances  to  their  scores.  In  time  contests  (yachting, 
canoe*racing,  &c.)  the  weaker  or  smaller  competitors  subtraa 
certain  periods  of  time  from  that  actually  made,  reckoned  by 
the  mile.  In  stroke  contests  (e.g.  golf)  a  certain  number  of 
strokes  are  subtracted  from  or  added  to  the  scores,  accofding 
to  the  strength  of  the  players.  In  chess  and  draughts  the 
stronger  competitor  may  play  without  one  or  more  pieces.  In 
court  games  (tennis,  lawn-tennis,  racquets,  &c.}  and  in  billiards 
certain  points,  or  percentage  of  points,  are  accorded  the  weaker 
players. 

Handicai^ing  was  applied  to  horse-racing  as  early  as  x68o^ 
though  the  word  was  not  used  in  this  connexion  much  before  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century.  A  "  Post  and  Handy-Cap  MaUh  " 
is  deKribed  in  Pond's  Racing  CaUndar  for  1754.  A  reference 
to  something  similar  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  called 
Freimarktt  may  be  found  in  Ccrmania,  vol.  xix. 

Competitions  in  which  handicaps  are  given  are  called  handicap- 
eoenls  or  handicaps.  There  are  many  systems  which  depend 
upon  the  whim  of  the  individual  competitors.  Thus  a  tennis 
player  may  offer  to  play  against  his  inferior  with  a  selzer-bottle 
instead  of  a  racquet;  or  a  golfer  to  play  with  only  one 
club;  or  a  chess-player  to  make  his  moves  without  seeing  the 
board. 

The  name  "  handicap  "  was  taken  from  an  andcnt  F.nglish 
game,  to  which  Pepys,  in  his  Diary  under  the  date  of  the  iSth 
of  September  x66o,  thus  refers:  "  Here  some  of  us  fell  to  handi- 
cap, a  sport  that  I  never  knew  before,  which  was  very  good." 
This  game,  which  became  obsolete  in  the  xpth  century,  was 
described  as  early  as  the  Z4th  in  Pitrs  the  Plowman  under  the 
name  of  "  New  Faire."  It  was  originally  played  by  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  proposed  to  "  challenge,"  or  exchange, 
some  piece  of  property  belonging  to  another  for  something  of 
his  own.  The  challenge  being  accepted  an  umpire  was  chosen, 
and  all  three  put  up  a  sum  of  money  as  a  forfeit.  The  two 
players  then  placed  their  right  hands  in  a  cap,  or  in  their  pockets, 
in  which  there  was  loose  money,  while  the  umpire  proceeded  to 
describe  the  two  objects  of  exchange,  and  to  declare  what  sum 
of  money  the  owner  of  the  inferior  article  should  pay  as  a  bonus 
to  ihe  other.  This  declaration  was  made  as  rapidly  a$  possible 
and  ended  with  the  invitation,  "  Draw,  gentlemen  I "  Each 
player  then  withdrew  and  held  out  his  hand,  which  be  opened. 
If  both  hands  contained  money  the  exchange  was  effected 
according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  umpire,  who  then 
took  the  forfeit  money  for  himself.  If  neither  hand  contained 
money  the  exchange  was  declined  and  the  umpire  took  the 
forfeit  money.  If  only  one  player  signified  his  acceptance  of 
the  exchange  by  holding  money  in  his  hand,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  forfeit-money,  though  the  exchange  was  not  made. 

Handicap  waa  also  the  name  of  an  old  game  at  cards,  now- 
obsolete.  It  resembled  the  game  of  Loo,  and  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  sport  described  above. 

HANDSEL,  the  0.  Eng.  term  for  earnest  money;  especially 
in  Scotland  the  first  money  taken  at  a  market  or  fair.  The 
termination  set  is  the  modem  "  sell."  "  Hand  "  indicates,  not 
a  bargain  by  shaking  hands,  but  the  actual  putting  of  the  money 
into  the  hand.  Handsels  were  also  presents  or  earnests  of  good- 
will in  the  North;  thus  Handsel  Monday,  the  first  Monday  in 
the  year,  an  occasion  for  universal  tipping,  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  English  Boxing  day. 

HANDSWORTH.  (x)  An  urban  district  in  the  Handsworth 
parliamenUry  division  of  Staffordshire,  England,  suburban 
to  Birmingham  on  the  north-west.  Pop.  (xS^x),  32,756;  (1901) 
53,921.  (See  Birmingham.)  (a)  An  urban  diiitrict  in  the 
Hallamshire  parliamentaty  division  of  Yorkshire,  4  m.  SX. 


of  Sheffield.  Pop.  (xqox),  13,404.  In  this  netglibourlkood  aic 
extensive  collieries  and  quarries. 

HANDWRITINO.  Under  Palaeography  and  WurniG,  the 
bistoxy  of  handwriting  is  dealt  with.  (Questions  of  handwriting 
come  before  legal  tribunals  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  law 
of  evidence.  In  Roman  law,  the  authenticity  of  documoits 
was  pi[oved  first  by  the  attesting  witnesses;  in  the  second  place, 
if  they  were  dead,  by  comparison  of  handwritings.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  the  document  to  be  used  for  puiposes 
of  comparison  either  should  have  been  executed  with  tlie  for- 
malities of  a  public  dooiment,  or  should  have  its  ge&uinencsB 
proved  by  three  attesting  witnesses.  The  detcnniaatioa  was 
apparently,  in  the  latter  caso,  left  to  e3q>erta,  who  were  sworn 
to  give  an  impartial  opinion  (Code  4,  ax.  20).  Proof  by  com- 
parison of  handwritings,  with  a  reference  if  necessary  to  three 
experts  as  to  the  handwriting  which  b  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  is  provided  for  in  the  French  Code  ol  Civil 
Procedure  (arts.  193  «t  seq.);  and  in  Quebec  ((^ode  Proc  Civ. 
arts.  392  ct  seq.)  and  St  Luda  (Code  Civ.  Proc  arts.  s86  et  seq.)» 
the  French  system  has  been  adopted  with  modificationa.  Com- 
parison by  witnesses  of  disputed  writings  with  any  writing 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  genuine  b  scooted 
in  England  and  Ireland  in  all  legal  proceedings  whether  criminal 
or  civil,  including  proceedings  before  mrbitrators  (Denman 
Act,  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  x8,  55.  X,  8);  and  such  writings  amd  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  respecting  the  same  may  be  submitted 
to  the  court  and  jury  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  or  othenrise 
of  the  writing  in  dispute.  It  b  admitted  in  Scotland  (whcsc  the 
term  comparatia  liltrorum  b  in  use)  and  in  most  of  the  American 
states,  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  In  EngUnd,  prior  to 
the  Gammon  Law  Procedure  Act  of  X854  (now  snpcraeded  by 
the  act  of  1866),  documents  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue 
were  not  admissible  for  the  sole  purpose  of  comparison,  and  Ous 
rule  has  been  adopted,  and  b  still  adhered  to,  in  some  of  the 
states  in  America.  In  En^and,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
most  legal  systems,  the  primary  and  best  evidence  of  hand- 
writing, b  that  of  the  writer  himself.  Witnesses  who  saw  him 
write  the  writing  in  question,  or  who  are  familiar  with  hb 
hand?niting  either  from  having  seen  him  write  or  from  having 
corresponded  with  him,  or  otherwise,  may  be  called.  In  cases 
of  dbputed  handwriting  the  court  will  accept  the  evidence  of 
experts  in  handwriting,  •'.«.  persons  who  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  handwriting,  wbcthw  acquired  in  the  way  of  their 
business  or  not,  such  as  solidton  or  bank  cashiers  (JL  v. 
SUverlockf  X894,  t  Q.B.  766).  In  sudi  cases  the  witxiess  i» 
required  to  compare  the  admitted  handwriting  of  the  person 
whose  writing  b  in  question  with  the  diluted  document,  and 
to  state  in  detail  the  similarities  or  differences  as  to  the  formation 
of  words  and  letters,  on  which  he  bases  hb  opinion  as  to  the 
genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the  disputed  document.  By  the  nse 
of  the  magnifying  glass,  or,  as  in  the  Pamell  ease,  by  enlarged 
photographs  of  the  letters  alleged  to  have  been  written  by.  Mr 
Pamell,  the  court  and  jury  are  much  assbted  to  ni^Mcciale  the 
grounds  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the  expert  are  founded. 
Evidence  of  thb  kind,  being  baaed  on  opinion  and  theory, 
needs  to  be  very  carefully  we^ed,  and  the  dangers  of  imnlirit 
reliance  on  it  have  been  illustrated  in  many  cases  (c^.  the 
Beck  case  in  1904;  and  see  Seaman  v.  Nvthartlijl,  i876>  i 
C.P.D.  540).  Evidence  by  oompariaon  of  handwriting  oooics 
in  principally  either  in  default,  or  in  ooxroboatioa,  of  the  other 
moides  of  proof. 

Where  attestation  b  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  document, 
e.g,  wilb  and  bilb  of  sale,  the  execution  must  be  proved  by  one 
or  more  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  unlcas  they  are  dead  or 
cannot  be  produced,  when  it  b  auffident  to  prove  the  aignature 
of  one  of  them  to  the  attesting  dause  (sS  dr  29  Vict,  c  t<>  a.  7)» 
Signatures  to  certain  public  and  official  doounenta  need  not  in 
general  be  proved  (see  e.f.  Eiridence  Act,  x^«,  aa.  i,  a). 
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HA]|«-GHOW-FUi  m  city  of  Chins,  in  the  province  of  Cfaeh- 1 
Kiang,  2  m.  N.W.  of  tbe  Tsien-tang-Kiang,  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  tbe  Grand  canal,  by  which  it  oomraunicaies  with 
Peking.  It  lies  about  xoo  m.  S.W.  of  Shanghai,  in  30*  a</ 
so"  N.,  X  M**  7'  37"  £'  Towards  the  west  is  the  Si-hu  or  Western 
Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  its  banks  and  islands 
studded  with  villas,  monuments  and  gardens,  and  its  surface 
traversed  by  gaily-painted  pleasure  boats.  Exchisivc  of  exten- 
sive and  flourishing  suburbs,  the  city  has  a  circuit  of  xa  m.; 
its  streets  are  well  paved  and  dean;  and  it  possesses  a  large 
number  of  arches,  public  monuments,  temples,  hospitals  and 
colleges.  It  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
Chinese  commerce  and  Chinese  learning.  In  1869  the  silk 
manufactures  alone  were  said  to  give  employment  to  60,000 
persoos  within  its  walls,  and  it  has  an  extensive  production  of 
gold  and  silver  woik  and  tinsel  paper.  On  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  lake  is  the  great  Wta-lan-ko  or  pavilion  of  literary 
assemblies,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  examinations  for  the  second 
degree,  twice  every  three  years,  from  10,000  to  1 5,000  candidates 
come  together.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  city  is  the 
Ncstorian  church  which  was  noted  by  Marco  Polo,  the  facade 
being  "  elaborately  carved  and  the  gates  covered  with  elegantly 
wrought  iron."  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Hang- 
chow,  and  tbe  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Baptists  have  stations.  The  local  dialect  differs 
from  the  Mandarin  mainly  in  pronunciation.  The  popuhition, 
which  is  remarkable  for  gaiety  of  clothing,  was  formerly  reckoned 
at  2,000,000,  but  is  now  variously  estimated  at  300,000,  400,000 
or  800,000.  Hang-chow-fu  was  declared  open  to  foreign  trade 
in  1896,  in  pursuance  of  the  Japanese  treaty  of  Shimonoseki. 
It  is  connected  with  Shanghai  by  inland  canal,  which  is  navigable 
for  boats  drawing  up  to  4  ft.  of  water,  and  which  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  dredging.  Tbe  cities  of  Shanghai,  Hang* 
chow  and  Suchow  form  the  three  points  of  a  triangle,  each  being 
connected  with  the  other  by  canid,  and  trade  is  now  open  by 
steam  between  all  three  under  the  inland  navigation  roles. 
These  caxuds  pass  throui^  the  richest  and  most  populous  districts 
of  China,  and  in  particular  lead  into  the  great  siik-produdng 
districts.  They  have  for  many  centuries  been  the  highway 
of  commerce,  and  afford  a  cheap  and  ecooomicat  means  of 
transport.  Hangchow  li«  at  the  head  of  the  large  estuary 
of  that  name,  which  is,  however,  too  shallow  for  navigation  by 
steamers.  The  estuary  or  bay  is  funnel-shaped,  and  its  con* 
figuratkm  produces  at  spring  tides  a  **  bore "  or  tidal  wave, 
which  at  its  maximum  reaches  a  height  of  15  to  so  ft.  The 
value  of  trade  passing  through  the  customs  in  1899  was 
£1,729,000;  in  X904  these  figures  had  risen  to  £s,543»&3i* 

Hang-chow-fu  is  the  Kinsai  of  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  it 
as  the  finest  and  noblest  dty  in  the  world,  and  speaks  enthusi- 
astically of  the  number  and  splendour  of  its  mansions  and  the 
wealth  and  luxuriance  of  its  inhabitants.  According  to  this 
authority  it  had  a  circuit  of  100  m.,  and  no  fewer  thim  12,000 
bridges  and  3000  baths.  The  name  Kinsai,  which  appears  in 
Wassaf  as  Khanzai,  in  Ibn  Batuta  as  Khansa,  in  Odoric  of 
Pordenone  aa  Camsay,  and  elsewhere  as  Campsay  and  Cassay, 
is  really  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  King-SK,  capital,  the  same 
word  which  is  still  applied  to  Peking.  From  the  xoth  to  the 
13th  century'  (960S1272)  the  dty,  whose  real  name  was  then 
Ling-nan,  was  the  capital  of  southern  China  and  the  seat  of  the 
Sung  dynasty,  which  was  dethroned  by  the  Mongolians  shortly 
before  Marco  Polo's  visit.  Up  to  i86x ,  when  it  was  Uid  in  riiins 
by  the  Taip'ings,  Hangchow  continued  to  maintain  iu  position 
as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  dties  in  the  empire. 

HANQINO,  one  of  the  modes  of  execution  under  Roman  law 
{ad  furcam  domnatio),  and  in  England  and  some  other  countries 
the  usual  form  of  capital  punishment.  It  was  derived  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  from  their  German  ancestors  (Tadtus,  Germ, 
xa).  Under  William  tbe  Conqueror  this  mode  of  punishment  is 
said  to  have  been  disused  in  favour  of  mutilation:  but  Henry  I. 
decreed  that  all  thieves  taken  should  be  hanged  (U.  summarily 
without  trial),  and  by  the  time  of  Henry  11.  hangmg  was  fully 
established  as  a  puxdshment  for  homidde;  the  **  right  of  |^ 


and  gallows  "  was  ordinarily  included  in  the  royal  grants  of 
jurisdiction  to  lords  of  manors  and  to  ecclesiastical^  and 
munidpal  corporations.  In  the  middle  ages  every  town,  abbey, 
and  nearly  all  the  more  important  manorial  lords  had  the  right 
of  hanging.  The  clergy  had  rights,  too,  in  respect  to  the  gallows. 
Thus  William  the  Conqueror  invested  the  abbot  of  Battle  Abbey 
with  authority  to  save  the  life  of  any  criminal.  From  the  end 
of  the  1 2th  century  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  gradually 
became  exclusive;  as  eariy  as  1212  the  king's  justices  sentenced 
offenders  to  be  hanged  \SfU.  Soe.  PuU.  vol.  i. ;  Sdtct  Picas 
of  the  CromHy  p.  1 1 1),  and  in  the  Gloucester  cyrc  of  1 22 1  instances 
of  this  sentence  are  numerous  (Maitland,  pi.  72,  loi,  228).  In 
i24r  a  nobleman's  son,  William  Marise,  was  hanged  for  piracy. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  set  up  a 
gallows  at  CoUingham,  Notts,  and  hanged  a  thief.  In  1279 
two  hundred  and  eighty  Jews  were  hanged  for  clipping  coin. 
The  mayor  and  the  porter  of  the  South  Gate  of  Exeter  were 
hanged  for  their  neglect  in  leaving  the  dty  gate  open  at  night, 
thereby  aiding  the  escape  of  a  murderer.  Hanging  in  time 
superseded  all  other  forms  of  capital  punishment  for  felony. 
It  was  substituted  in  1 790  for  burning  as  a  punishment  of  female 
traitors  and  in  1814  for  beheading  as  a  punishment  for  male 
traitors.  The  older  and  more  primitive  modes  of  carrying  Out 
the  sentence  were  by  hanging  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  ("the 
father  to  the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough  ")  or  from  a  gallows. 
Formerly  in  the  worst  cases  of  murder  It  was  customary  after 
execution  to  hang  the  criminal's  body  in  chains  near  the  scene 
of  his  crime.  This  was  known  as  '*  gibbeting,"  and,  though  by 
no  means  rare  in  the  earliest  times,  was,  according  to  Blackstone, 
no  part  of  the  legal  sentence.  Holinshed  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  sometimes  culprits  were  gibbeted  alive, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  was  not  until  1752  that  gibbeting  was 
recognized  by  statute.  The  act  (25  Geo.  II.  c,  37)  empowered 
the  judges  to  direct  that  the  dead  body  of  a  murderer  should  be 
hung  in  chains,  in  the  manner  practised  for  the  most  atrodous 
offences,  or  given  over  to  surgeons  to  be  dissected  and  anatomi2ed, 
and  forbade  burial  except  after  dissection  (see  Foster,  Crown 
Law,  107,  Earl  Ferrers*  case,  1760).  The  hanging  in  chains 
was  usually  on  the  spot  where  the  murder  took  place.  Pirates 
were  p'bbeted  on  the  sea  shore  or  river  bank.  The  act  of  1752 
was  repealed  in  1828,  but  the  alternatives  of  dissection  or  hanging 
in  chains  were  re-enacted  and  continued  in  use  until  abolished 
as  to  dissection  by  the  Anatomy  Act  in  1832,  and  as  to  hanging 
in  chains  in  1834.  The  last  murderer  hung  in  chains  seems  to 
have  been  James  Cook,  executed  at  Ldcester  on  tbe  xoth  of 
August  r833.  The  irons  used  on  that  occasion  are  preserved  in 
Ldcester  prison.  Instead  of  chains,  gibbet  irons,  a  framework 
to  hold  the  limbs  together,  were  sometimes  used.  At  the  town 
hall,  Rye,  Sussex,  are  preserved  the  irons  used  in  X742  for  one 
John  Breeds  who  murdered  the  mayor. 

The  earlier  modes  of  hanging  were  gradually  disused,  and 
the  present  system  of  hanging  by  use  of  the  drop  is  said  to  have 
been  inaugurated  at  the  execution  of  the  fourth  Earl  Ferrers 
in  X760.  The  form  of  scaffold  now  in  use'  has  under  the  gallows 
a  drop  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  trap-doors  on  a 
theatrical  stage,  upon  which  the  convict  is  placed  under  the 
gallows,  a  white  cap  is  placed  over  his  head,  and  when  the  halter 
has  been  property  adjusted  the  drop  is  withdrawn  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  worked  by  a  lever,  much  like  those  in  use  on  railways 
for  moving  points  and  signals.    The  convict  falls  into  a  pit, 

'  See  Pollock  and  Maitland  vol.  i.  563.  The  sole  survival  of  these 
grants  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  Soke  of  Peterborough 
to  try  for  capital  offences  at  their  quarter  sessions. 

*  la  most  cottntiea  ia  Ireland  the  scaffold  used  (in  1852)  to  consist' 
ia  an  iron  balcon^f  permanently  fixed  outside  the  gaol  wall.  There 
was  a  small  door  m  the  wall  commanding  the  balcony  and  opening 
out  upon  it.  The  bottom  of  the  iron  balcony  or  cage  was  so  con- 
structed that  on  the  withdrawal  of  a  pin  or  bolt  which  could  be 
managed  from  within  the  gaol,  the  trap-door  upon  which  the  culprit 
stood  dropped  from  under  his  feet.  The  upper  end  of  tbe  rope  was 
fastened  to  a  strong  iron  bar.  which  projected  over  the  trapdoor. 
There  were  usually  two  or  three  trap-doors  on  tbe  same  balcony, 
so  that,  if  requtird,  two  or  more  men  could  be  hanged  simultaneously. 
(Tieaeb,  Rtalki$s  of  Irish  Lijt  (1869).  a8o.) 
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the  length  o(  the  fall  being  regulated  by  his  hd|^t  and  weight. 
Death  results  not  from  real  hanging  and  strangulation,  bid  Irom 
a  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Compression  of  the  windpipe 
by  the  rope  and  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation  aid  in  the 
fatal  result.  Recently  the  noose  has  had  imbedded  in  its  fibre 
a  metal  eyelet  which  is  adjusted  lightly  beneath  the  ear  and 
considerably  expedites  death.  The  convict  is  left  hanging 
until  life  is  extinct. 

It  was  long  considered  essential  that  executions,  like  trials, 
should  be  public,  and  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
impress  evil-doers.  Partly  to  this  idea,  partly  to  notions  of 
revenge  and  temporal  punishment  of  sin,  is  probably  due  the 
rigour  of  the  administration  of  the  English  law.  But  the  methods 
of  execution  were  unseemly,  as  delineated  in  Hogarth's  print 
of  the  execution  of  the  idle  apprentice,  and  were  ineffectual  in 
reducing  the  bulk  of  crime,  which  wasi  augmented  by  the  in- 
efBciency  of  the  police  and  the  uncertainty  and  severity  of  the 
law,  which  rendered  persons  tempted  to  commit  crime  either 
reckless  or  confident  of  escape.  The  scandals  attending  public 
executions  led  to  an  attempt  to  alter  the  law  in  1841,  although 
many  protests  had  been  made  long  before,  among  them  those  of 
the  novelist  Fielding.  But  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and 
effectual  was  that  of  Charles  Dickens  in  his  letters  to  The  Times 
written  after  mixing  in  the  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Mannings  at  Hoisemonger  Lane  gaol  in  1849.  After 
his  experiences  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  public  executions 
attracted  the  depraved  and  those  affected  by  morbid  curiosity; 
and  that  the  spectacle  had  neither  the  solemnity  nor  the  salutary 
effect  which  should  attend  the  execution  of  public  justice.  His 
views  were  strongly  resisted  in  some  quarters;  and  it  was  not 
until  1868  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  24)  that  they  were  accepted.  The 
last  public  hanging  in  England  was  that  of  Michael  Barrett  for 
murder  by  causing  an  explosion  at  Clcrkenwell  prison  with  the 
object  of  releasing  persons  confined  there  for  treason  and  felony 
(Ann.  Reg.,  1868,  p.  63).  Under  the  act  of  1868  (31  &  32  Vict, 
c.  24),  which  was  adapted  from  similar  legislation  already  in 
force  in  the  Australian  colonies  convicted  murderers  are  hanged 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that 
the  convict  "  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead."  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  devolves  on  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
(Sheriffs  Act  1887,  s.  13).  As  a  general  rule  the  sentence  is 
carried  out  in  England  and  Ireland  at  8  A.11.  on  a  week-day 
(not  being  Monday),  in  the  week  following  the  third  Sunday  after 
sentence  was  passed.  In  old  times  prisoners  were  often  hanged 
on  the  day  after  sentence  was  passed;  and  under  the  act  of 
1752  this  was  made  the  rule  in  cases  of  murder.  A  public  notice 
of  the  date  and  hour  of  execution  must  be  posted  on  the  prison 
walb  not  less  than  twelve  hours  before  the  execution  and  must 
remain  until  the  inquest  is  over.  The  persons  required  to  be 
present  are  the  sheriff,  the  gaoler,  chaplain  and  surgeon  of  the 
prison,  and  such  other  officers  of  the  prison  as  the  sheriff  requires; 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  prison 
belongs,  and  such  of  the  relatives,  or  such  other  persons  as  the 
sheriff  or  visiting  justices  allow,  may  also  attend.  It  is  usual 
to  allow  the  attendance  of  some  representatives  of  the  press. 
The  death  of  the  prisoner  is  certified  by  the  prison  surgeon,  and 
a  declaration  that  judgment  of  death  has  been  executed  x&  signed 
by  the  sheriff.  Sn  inquest  is  then  held  on  the  body  by  the 
coroner  for  the  jurisdiction  and  a  jury  from  which  prison  ofi*icers 
are  excluded.  The  certificate  and  declaration,  and  a  duplicate 
of  the  coroner's  inquiry  also,  are  sent  to  the  home  office,  or  in 
Ireland  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  body  of  the  prisoner  is 
interred  in  quicklime  within  the  prison  walls  if  space  is  available. 
It  is  also  the  practice  to  loU  the  bell  of  the  parish  or  other  neigh- 
bouring church,  for  fifteen  minutes  before  and  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  execution.  The  hoisting  of  the  black  flag  at  the  moment 
of  execution  was  abolished  in  1902.  The  regulations  as  to 
execution  are  printed  in  the  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  Revised 
ed.  1904,  vol.  X.  (tiu.  Prison  E.  and  Prison  I).  The  act  of  1868 
applies  only  to  executions  for  murder;  but  since  the  passing  of 
the  act  there  have  been  no  executions  for  iny  other  crime 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  (Sec  further  CagpAi. PuMismiKWT.) 


In  Scotland  cncution  by  hanging  u  canied  out  hi  the  same 
manner  as  in  En^and  and  Ireland,  but  under  the  supervisiofi 
of  the  magbtrates  of  the  bnrgh  in  which  it  is  decreed  to  take 
place,  and  in  lieu  of  the  inquest  required  in  Englaad  and  Ireland 
an  inquiry  is  held  at  the  instance  of  the  procurator-fiscal  before 
a  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  (act  of  1868,  s.  13).  The  procedure 
at  the  execution  is  governed  by  the  act  of  1868  and  the  ScotUsh 
Prison  Rules,  rr.  465-469  (Stat.  Rules  and  Orders,  Revised  ed. 
1904,  tit.Prison  S). 

Briiisk  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas. — Throughout  the  King's 
dominions  hanging  is  the  regular  method  of  executing  sentence 
of  death.  In  India  the  Penal  Code  superseded  the  modes  of 
punishment  under  Mahommedan  law,  and  s.  368  of  the  Crimioal 
Procedure  Code  of  1898  provides  that  sentence  of  death  is  to  be 
executed  by  hanging  by  the  neck. 

In  Canada  the  sentence  is  executed  within  a  prison  under 
conditions  very  similar  to  those  in  England  (Criminal  Code,  1891; 
ss*  936-945).  Id  Australia  the  execution  takes  place  witliia  the 
prison  walls,  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state.  See  Queensland  Code,  1899,  s.  664;  Western  Australia 
Code,  1901 , 6. 663 ;  in  these  states  no  inquest  is  held.  In  Western 
Australia  the  governor  may  cause  an  aboriginal  native  to  be 
executed  outside  a  prison.  In  New  Zealand  the  oi^y  mode  of 
execution  is  by  banging  within  a  prison  (Act  of  1885). 

UniUd  StaUsr-ln  all  the  states  except  New  York,  Masn- 
chusetts,  New  Jersey,  North  CarDlilu^  Mississip|»,  Viigpi'i,  and 
Ohio  (see  ELEcntocunoM)  persons  sentenced  to  death  are 
hanged.    In  Uuh  the  criminal  may  elect  to  be  shot  instead. 

The  only  countries,  whose  law  is  not  of  direct  Eng^tdi  origin, 
which  inflict  capiial  puniahmeot  by  hanging  are  Japaa,  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Russia.  (W.  F.  C) 

HANGd,  a  port  and  sea-bathing  resort  situated  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Hang&udd,  to  the  extreme  south-west  of  Finland. 
HangO  owes  its  commercial  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  9 
practically  the  only  winter  icc^ree  port  in  Finland,  and  is  thus 
of  value  both  to  the  Finnish  and  the  Russian  sea4xMrne  trade. 
When  incorporated  in  1674  it  had  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants; 
in  1900  it  had  ajoi  and  it  has  now  over  six  thousand  (5986  in 
1904).  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Hdsmgfors  and  Tan- 
merfors,  and  Is  the  ceAre  ol  the  Fiimish  butter  ekpwt,  wfaidi 
now  amounts  to  over  £1  /}oo,ooo  ytar^.  There  is  a  considcrabk 
import  of  cool,  cotton,  iron  and  bicadstuSs,  the  chief  exports 
being  butter,  fish,  tiniber  and  wood  pulp.  During  the  period 
of  emigration,  owing  to  political  trouUes  with  Russia,  over 
ia,ooo  Finns  sailed  from  Hangft  in  a  single  year  (1901),  mostly 
for  the  United  States  and  Cknada.  HangS  now  takes  front  tank 
as  a  fashionable  watering-place,  espedaUy  for  wealthy  Rosciatts, 
having  a  dry  climate  and  a  fide  strand. 

HAMKA.  WBNCBSLAU8  (1791-1861),  Bohemian  plnlokgist, 
was  bom  at  Horeniowes,  a  hamlet  of  eastern  Bohemia,  on  the 
loth  of  June  1 791.  He  was  sent  in  1807  to  school  at  KBnlggriU, 
to  escape  the  conscription,  then  to  the  university  of  Prague, 
where  he  founded  a  aodety  foe  the  cultivation  of  the  Caeck 
language.  At  Vienna,  where  he  afterwards  studied  law,  be 
established  a  Cxech  periodical;  and  in  18x3  he  made  tbe 
acquaintance  of  Joseph  I>obrowsky,  the  eminent  plulologist. 
On  the  16th  of  September  181 7  Hanka  alleged  that  he  had 
discovered  some  ancient  Bohemian  manuscript  poems  (the 
Kdnlginhof  MS.)  of  the  13th  and  14th  century  in  tbe  church 
tower  of  the  village  of  Kralodwor,  or  Ktoiginhof .  These  were 
published  in  i8t8,  under  the  title  KraUiworsky  Rnkopis,  with 
a  German  translation  by  Swoboda.  Great  doubt,  however,  was 
felt  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  Dobiowsky,  1^  pranousc- 
ing  The  Jndgmtnt  cf  Uhussa^  another  manuscript  lovid  by 
Hanka,  an  "obvious  fraod,"  confirmed  the  suspidon.  Some 
years  afterwards  Dobrowsky  saw  fit  to  modify  his  dedaoo, 
but  by  modem  Cxech  scholars  the  MS.  is  regarded  as  a  iocfcry. 
A  translation  into  English,  The  MwutscHpi  oflkeQnetm*s  Govt, 
was  made  by  Wratislaw  in  1859.  The  originals  were  presented 
by  the  discoverer  to  the  Bohemian  museum  at  Prague,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  librarian  in  1818.  In  1848  Hanka,  who  was 
an  ardent  Panslavist,  took  part  in  the  SUivonic 
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Other  peaceful  national  demonstntiont,  being  tke  founder  of 
the  political  society  Slovanska  Lipa.  He  was  elected  to  tlie 
imperial  diet  at  Vienna,  but  declined  to  take  his  aeaL  In  the 
winter  of  1S48  he  became  lecturer  and  in  1849  professor  of 
Slavonic  languages  in  the  university  of  Prague,  where  be  died 

on  the  mh  of  January  i86x. 

His  chief  works  aod  cditionB  are  the  folk>wing:  Uankawy  Pjsne 
(Pcague,  1615).  a  volume  of  poems;  Starobyla  Sktadani  (1817-1826}, 
in  5  vob. — a  collection  of  old  Bohcrabn  poems,  chicny  from  un- 
published manuscripts;  A  Short  History  ef  Ike  SUmonic  Pwpks 
(1818):  A  Bohemian  Grammar  (182a)  and  i4  Polish  Grammar  (1839) 
—these  grammars  were  composed  ona  plan  sugaostod  by  Dobrowslqr; 
tgpr  (1821),  an  ancient  Russian  epic,  with  a  translation  into 
Bohemian;  a  part  of  the  Gosoels  from  the  Reims  manuscript  in 
the  GLagotitic  character  (1846):  the  old  Bohemian  Chronicles  of 
DalimU  (1848)  and  the  HisUny  of  Charles  IV.,  by  Procop  Lup&e 
(1848);  £paflg«Ma»  Ostromis  (1853). 

HANKOW  ("Mouth  of  the  Han ")>  ibe  gieat  commercial 
centre  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  since 
1858  one  of  the  priiicipal  places  opened  to  foreign  trade.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang  at  its 
junction  with  the  Han  river,  about  600  m.  W.  of  Shanghai  in 
30*  32'  si"  N.,  114**  19'  ss'  E.,  at  a  height  of  150  ft.  By  the 
Chinese  it  is  not  considered  a  separate  city,  but  as  a  suburb 
of  the  now  decadent  city  of  Hanyang;  and  it  may  lUmost  be 
said  to  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  Wu-chang  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Hupeh,  which  lies  immediately  opposite  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang.  Hankow  extends  for  about 
a  mile  along  the  main  river  and  about  two  and  a  half  along  the 
Han.  It  is  protected  by  a  wall  x8  ft.  high,  which  was  erected 
in  1863  and  has  a  circuit  of  about  4  m.  Within  recent  years 
the  port  has  made  rapid  advance  in  wealth  and  importance. 
The  opening  up  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yangtszc  to  steam 
navigation  has  made  it  a  commercial  etitrepSl  second  only  to 
Shanghai.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  between  Peking 
and  the  Yangtaze,  the  northern  half  of  the  trunk  line  from 
Peking  to  Canton.  There  is  daily  communication  by  regular 
lines  of  steamers  with  Shanghai,  and  smaller  steamers  ply  on  the 
upper  section  of  the  river  between  Hankow  and  Icb'ang.  The 
principal  article  of  export  continues  to  be  black  tea,  of  which 
staple  Hankow  has  always  been  the  central  market.  The  bulk 
of  the  leaf  tea,  however,  now  goes  to  Russia  by  direct  steamers 
to  Odessa  instead  of  to  London  as  formerly,  and  a  large  quantity 
goes  overland  via  Tientsin  and  Siberia  in  the  form  of  brick  tea. 
The  quantity  of  brick  tea  thus  exported  in  1904  was  upwards 
of  10  million  B».  The  exports  which  €ome  next  in  value  are 
opium,  wood-oil,  hides,  beans,  cotton  yam  and  raw  silk.  The 
population  of  Hankow,  together  with  the  city  of  Wuchang  on 
the  opposite  bank,  is  estimated  at  8oopoo,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  residents  is  about  500.  Large  iron-works  have  been 
erected  by  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Hanyang,  a  couple  of  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  and  at  Wuchang  there  are  two  official  cotton 
oaBls.  The  British  concession,  on  which  the  business  part  of 
the  foreign  settlement  is  buik,  was  obtained  in  t86i  by  a  lease 
in  peipetuity  from  the  Chinese  authorities  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
By  1863  a  great  embankment  and  a  roadway  were  completed 
along  the  river,  which  may  rise  as  much  as  50  ft.  or  more  above 
its  ordinary  levels,  and  not  infrequently,  as  in  1849  and  1866, 
lays  a  large  part  of  the  town  under  water.  On  the  former  occasion 
little  was  left  uncovered  but  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  In  1864 
a  pubfa'c  assay  office  was  established.  Sub-leases  for  a  term  of 
years  are  granted  by  the  crown  to  private  individuals;  local 
control,  incluJing  the  poBcing  of  the  settlement,  is  managed  by 
a  munidpal  council  eletted  under  regulations  promulgiUed  by 
the  British  minister  in  China,  acting  by  authority  of  the 
sovereign's  orders  in  council.  Foreigners,  t.e.  non-British,  are 
admitteid  to  become  lease-holders  on  their  submitting  to  be 
bound  by  the  municipal  regulatk>ns.  The  concession,  however, 
gives  no  territorial  jurisdiction.  AH  foreigners,  of  whatever 
nationality,  are  justiciable  only  before  their  own  consular 
authorities  by  virtue  of  the  extra-territorial  clauses  of  their 
treaties  with  China.  In  189s  a  concession,  on  similar  terms  to 
that  under  which  the  British  is  held,  was  obtained  by  Germany, 
tad  this  was  followed  by  concessions  to  Francs,  and  RUBsia- 


These  three  concessions  all  he  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
and  immediately  below  the  British.  An  extension  of  the  British 
concession  backwards  was  granted  in  1898.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Wesleyans 
have  all  missions  in  the  town;  and  there  are  two  missionary 
hospitals.  The  total  trade  in  1904  was  valued  at  £15,401,076 
(£9/>42,i9o  being  exports  and  £6,358,886  imports)  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  £17,183,400  in  1891  and  £11,628,000  in  1880. 

HAKVEYf  a  market  town  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  Potteries  district,  148  m.  N.W. 
from  London,  on  the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
54i94^;  (1901)  61,599.  I'bc  parliamentary  borough  includes 
the  adjoining  town  of  Burslcm.  The  town,  which  lies  on  high 
ground,  has  handsome  municipal  buildings,  free  L'brary,  technical 
and  art  musetmi,  elementary,  science  and  art  schools,  and  a 
large  park.  Its  manufactures  include  porcelain,  encaustic  tiles, 
and  earthenware,  and  give  employment  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  p<^>ulation,  women  and  children  being  employed  almost  as 
largely  as  men.  In  the  neighbourhood  coal  and  iron  are  obtained. 
Hanky  is  of  modem  development.  Its  municipal  constitution 
dates  from  1857,  the  parliaimentary  borough  from  1885,  and 
the  county  borough  from  1888.  Shelton,  Hope,  Northwood  and 
Wellington  are  populous  ecclesiastical  parishes  included  within 
its  boundaries.  That  of  Etruria,  adjoining  on  the  west ,  originated 
in  the  Ridge  House  pottery  works  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and 
Thomas  Bentley,  who  founded  them  in  1769,  naming  them  after 
the  country  of  the  Etruscans  in  Italy.  Etruria  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  Wedgwood's  experiments.  The  parliamentary  borough 
of  Hanley  returns  one  member.  The  town  was  governed  by  a 
mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors  until  under  the  "  Potteries 
federation  "  scheme  (1908)  it  became  part  of  the  borough  of 
Stoke-on-Trent  (q.v.)  in  1910. 

HAHMA,  MARCUS  ALONZO  (1837-1904),  American  politidan, 
was  bom  at  New  Lisbon  (now  I«isbon)  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  September  1B37.  In  1852  hd  removed 
with  his  father  to  Cleveland,  where  the  latter  established  himself 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  and  the  son  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  the  Western 
Reserve  University.  Leaving  college  before  the  completion  of 
his  course,  he  became  assodated  with  his  father  in  business, 
and  on  his  father's  death  (1862)  became  a  member  of  the  firm. 
In  1867  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  fathcr-in-Iaw, 
Daniel  P.  Rhodes,  in  the  coal  and  iron  business.  It  was  largely 
due  to  Hanna's  progressive  methods  that  the  business  of  the 
firm,  which  became  M.  A.  Hanna  St  Company  in  1877,  was 
extended  to  include  the  ownership  of  a  fleet  of  lake  steamships 
constructed  in  their  own  shipyards,  and  the  control  and  operation 
of  iraluable  coal  and  iron  mines.  Subsequently  he  became 
largely  interested  in  street  railway  properties  in  Cleveland  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  various  banking  institutions.  In  early  life  he 
had  little  time  for  politics,  but  after  1880  he  became  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party  in  Qeveland,  and  in  1884 
and  i888'was  a  ddegato  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
in  the  latter  year  being  associated  with  William  McKinley  in 
the  management  of  the  John  Sherman  canvass.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1896,  when  he  personally  managed  the  canvass 
that  resiilted  in  securing  the  Republican  presidential  nomination 
for  William  McKinley  at  the  St  Louis  Convention  (at  which  he 
was  a  delegate),  that  he  became  known  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  political  manager  of  great  adroitness,  tact  and 
resourcefulness.  Subsequently  he  became  chairman  of  the 
RepuUican  Naticmal  Committee,  and  managed  with  consummate 
skill  the  campaign  of  1896  against  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
"  free-silver."  In  March  1897  be  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Asa  S.  Bushnell  (1834-1904)  United  States  senator  from  Ohio, 
to  succeed  John  Sherman.  In  the  senate,  to  which  in  January 
189S  he  was  elected  for  the  short  term  ending  on  the  3rd  of 
March  1899  and  for  the  succeeding  full  term,  he  took  little  part 
in  the  debates,  but  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  principal  advisers 
of  the  McKinley  administration,  and  his  influence  was  large 
in  consequence.  Apart  from  poh'tics  he  took  a  deep  and  active 
inteiasi  in  the  probkma  of  capital  and  labour,  was  one  of  the 
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organizers  (iQOi)  and  the  first  president  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  whose  purpose  was  to  solve  social  and  industrial 
problems,  and  in  December- 1901  became  chairman  of  a  per- 
manent board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  established  by 
the  Federation.  After  President  Roosevelt's  policies  became 
defined,  Senator  Hanna  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
the  conservative  branch  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  possible 
presidential  candidate  in  1904.  He  died  at  Washington  on  the 
X5th  of  February  1904. 

HANNAT.  JAMES  (1827-1873),  Scottish  critic,  novelist  aftd 
publicist,  was  bom  at  Dumfries  on  the  17th  of  February  1827. 
He  came  of  the  Hannays  of  Sorbie,  an  ancient  Galloway  family. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1840  and  served  till  1845,  when  he 
adopted  literature  as  his  profession.  He  acted  as  reporter  on 
the  Morning  Chronicle  and  gradually  obtained  a  oonntnon, 
writing  for  the  quarterly  and  monthly  journals.  In  1857  Hannay 
contested  the  Dumfries  burghs  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
but  without  success.  He  edited  the  Edinburgh  Cowani  from 
i860  till  1864,  when  be  removed  to  London.  From  1868  till  his 
death  on  the  8th  of  January  1873  he  was  British  consul  at 
Barcelona.  His  letters  to  the  Pail  MaU  GazeUe  "From  an 
Englishman  in  Spain  **  were  highly  appreciated.  Hannay's 
best  books  are  his  two  naval  novels,  Singleton  Fontency  (1850) 
and  Eustace  Conyers  (185s);  Satire  and  Satirists  (1854);  and 
Essays  from  the  Quarterly  Review  (1861).  Satire  not  only  shows 
loving  appreciation  of  the  great  satirists  of  the  past,  but  is 
itself  instinct  with  wit  and  fine  satiric  power.  The  book  sparkles 
with  epigrams  and  apposite  classical  allusions,  and  contains 
admirable  critical  estimates  of  Horace  (Hannay's  favourite 
author),  Juvenal,  Erasmus,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  George  Buchanan, 
Boileau,  Butler,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Churdiill,  Bums,  Byron 
and  Moore. 

Among  his  other  works  are  fiiscuits  and  Grog,  Claret  Cup,  and 
Hearts  are  Trumps  (1848);  King  Dobbs  (1849):  SkeUkes  in  Ultra- 
marine (1853);  an  edition  of  tlie  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poc,  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  essay  on  the  poet's  life  and  genius  (1852);  Characters 
ana  Criticisms,  consisting  mainly  of  his  contributions  to  the  Ediu' 
burgh  Courant  (1865);  A  Course  of  English  Literature  (1866); 
Studies  on  Thackeray  (1869):  and  a  family  history  entitled  Thru 
Hundred  Years  of  a  Norman  House  (the  Gurneys)  (1867). 

HANNEN,  JAMES  HANNEN,  Baron  (182X-X894),  English 
judge,  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  bom  at  Peckham  in  1821. 
He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school  and  at  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity, which  was  famous  as  a  school  of  law.  Called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1848,  he  joined  the  home  drcuit.  At 
this  time  he  also  wrote  for  the  press,  and  supplied  special  reports 
for  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Though  not  eloquent  in  speech,  he 
was  clear,  accurate  and  painstaking,  and  soon  advanced  in  his 
profession,  passing  many  more  brilliant  competitors.  He 
appeared  for  the  claimant  in  the  Shrewsbury  peerage  case  in  1858, 
when  the  3rd  Earl  Talbot  was  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  descendant  of  the  2nd  earl; 
was  principal  agent  for  Great  Britain  on  the  mhed  British  and 
American  commission  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  claims, 
1853-185$;  and  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Fenian 
prisoners  at  Manchester.  In  1868  Hannen  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  many  cases  Ifie  took  a 
strong  position  of  his  own,-  notably  in  that  of  Parrar  v.  Close 
(1869),  which  materially  affected  the  legal  status  of  trade  unions 
and  was  regarded  by  unionbts  as  a  severe  blow  to  their  interests. 
Hannen  became  judge  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court  in  1879, 
and  in  1875  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  probate  and 
admiralty  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Here  he 
showed  himself  a  worthy  successor  to  Cresswell  and  Penzance. 
Many  important  causes  came  before  him,  but  he  will  chiefly 
be  remembered  for  the  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
Paraell  special  commission.  His  influence  pervaded  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  personally  penned  a 
large  part  of  the  voluminous  report.  Hannen's  last  public 
service  was  in  connexion  with  the  Bering  Sea  inquiry  at  Paris, 
when  he  acted  as  one  of  the  British  arbitrators.  In  January 
1891  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary  (with  the 
dignity  of  a  life  peerage),  but  in  that  capadty  he  had  few  oppor- 


tnnities  for  displaying  his  powers,  and  he  retired  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1893.  He  died  in  London,  after  a  prolonged 
illness,  on  the  29th  of  March  1894. 

HAMNIBAL  ('*  mercy  "  or  "  favour  of  Baal  "),  CarthaginiaB 
general  and  statesman,  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca  (9.9.),  was  bora 
in  249  or  247  B.C.  Destined  by  his  father  to  socoeed  him  in 
the  work  of  vengeance  against  Rome,  he  was  taken  to  Spain, 
and  while  yet  a  boy  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  military  aptitude. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  Hasdrubal  (221)  he  was 
aodainied  commander-in-chief  by  the  joldlers  and  confirmed 
in  his  appointment  by  the  Carthaginian  government.  After 
two  years  spent  in  completing  the  conquest  of  Spain  sooth  of 
the  Ebro,  he  set  himseU  to  begin  what  he  felt  to  be  his  life's  task, 
the  conquest  and  humiliation  of  Rome.  Accordingly  in  219 
he  seized  some  pretext  for  attacking  the  town  of  ^gnntnm 
(mod.  Murviedro),  which  stood  under  the  special  protection  of 
Rome,  and  disregarding  the  protests  of  Roman  envoys,  stormed 
it  after  an  eight  months'  siege.  As  the  home  government,  in 
view  of  Hannibal's  great  popularity,  did  not  venture  to  repudiate 
this  action,  the  declaration  of  war  which  he  desired  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Of  the  large  army  of  Libyan  and  Spanish  meicenarica  which 
he  had  at  his  disp<Mal  Hannibal  selected  the  most  trastworthy 
and  devoted  contingents,  and  with  these  determined  to  execute 
the  daring  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Italy  by 
a  rapid  march  through  Spain  and  Gaul.  Starting  in  the  spring 
of  2x8  he  easily  fou^t  his  way  through  the  aorthan  tribes  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  by  conciliating  the  Gaulish  chiefs  on  hb 
passage  contrived  to  reach  the  Rhone  before  the  Ronums  oould 
take  any  measures  to  bar  his  advance.  After  outmancciivriog 
the  natives,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  crosmng,  Haiinibal 
evaded  a  Roman  force  sent  to  <q)emte  against  him  in  Gaul;  he 
proceeded  up  the  valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhone 
(Isdre  or,  more  probably.  Durance),  and  by  antiunn  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  His  passage  over  the  mountain'^-baxn,  at 
a  point  which  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  tbou^  the 
balance  of  the  available  evidence  inclines  to  the  Mt  Genevre 
pass,  and  fair  cases  can  be  made  out  for  the  Col  d'Aigenti^ 
and  for  Mt  Cenis,  was  one  otthe  most  mem<»s^le  acfaiewements 
of  any  military  force  of  andent  times.  Thooj^  tlie  opposition 
of  the  natives  and  the. difficulties  of  ground  and  dixnate  cost 
Hannibal  half  his  army,  his  perilous  march  brought  him  directly 
into  Roman  territory  and  entirely  frustrated  the  attempts  of  tht 
enemy  to  fight  out  the  main  issue  on  foreign,  ground.  His 
sudden  appearance  among  the  Gauls,  moreover,  enabled  him 
to  detach  most  of-  the  tribes  ftom  their  new  aliegianoe  tb  the 
Romans  before  the  latter  coald  take  steps  to  check  lebettioa. 
After  allowing  his  soldiers  a  brief  rest  to  recover  from  their 
exertions  Hannibal  first  secured  his  rear  by  subduing  the  bostik 
tribe  of  the  Taurini  (mod.  Turin),  and  moving  down  tbe  Po 
valley  forced  the  Romans  by  virtue  of  his  soperior  cavalry  to 
evacuate  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  snperior  mxUtsiy  skill 
when  the  Roman  commander  attacked  him  on  the  river  Trehia 
(near  Placentia);  after  wearing  down  the  excellent  Roman 
infantry  he  cut  it  to  pieces  by  a  surprise  attack  from  an  ambosk 
in  the  flank.  Having  secured  his  position  in  north  Italy  by  this 
victory,  he  quartered  his  troops  for  the  winter  on  tbe  Ganis, 
whose  zeal  In  his  cause  thereupon  began  to  abate.  Accordingly 
in  spring  217  Hannibal  dedded  to  find  a  more  trustworthy  base 
of  operations  farther  south;  he  crossed  the  Apennines  witboat 
opposition,  but  in  the  marshy  lowlands  of  tlw  Amo  be  kit  a 
large  part  of  his  force  through  disease  and  himself  became  bliad 
in  one  eye.  Advandng  through  the  uplands  of  Etiuxia  be  pio> 
voked  the  main  Roman  army  to  a  hasty  pursuit,  and  caxeiki^ 
it  in  a  defile  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Trasimenus  destroyed  H  in 
the  waters  -or  on  the  adjoining  stopes  (see  TKAsnEsaB).  He  had 
now  disposed  of  the  only  field  force  which  could  check  bis  advance 
upon  Rome,  but  realizing  that  without  siege  engines  be  oooid 
not  hope  to  take  the  capital,  he  preferred  to  tttibae  hb  victocy 
by  passing  into  central  and  southnn  Italy  and  exdting  a  fcoeeal 
revolt  against  the  sovereign  pQt«cr«    Thooi^  ckady  vntcbed 
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lor  a  foioe  under  Fabiut  ftUiiniiB  CuncUitor,  he  me  able  to 
carry  his  ravages  far  and  wide  through  Italy:  oa  one  occasioa 
be  was  entrapped  in  the  lowlands  of  Campania,  but  set  himself 
free  by  a  stratafem  which  complete^  deluded  his  opponent. 
For  the  winter  he  found  conkfortable  quarteia  in  the  Apulian 
plain,  into  which  the  enemy  dared  not  descend,  in  the  rampaign 
ol  ai7  Hannibal  had  failed  to  obtain  a  following  among  the 
Italians;  in  the  following  year  he  had  an  OMwrtunity  of  turning 
the  tide  in  his  favour.  A  laige  Roman  amy  advanced  into 
Apulia  in  order  to  crush  him,  and  aco^ed  battle  on  the  site 
of  Cannae.  Thanks  mainly  to  biilliaat  cavalry  tactics,  Hannibal, 
with  much  inferior  numbers,  managed  to  anrxound  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  whole  of  this  force;  moreover,  the  moral  effect  of 
this  victory  was  such  that  all  the  south  of  Italy  joined  his  cause. 
Had  Hannibal  now  received  proper  material  reinforcements 
from  his  countrymen  at  Carthage  he  mifl^t  have  made  a  direct 
attack  upon  Rome;  for  the  present  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  subduing  the  fortresses  which  stiU  held  out  against  him, 
and  the  only  other  potable  event  of  si6  was  the  defection  of 
Capua,  the  second  largest  city  of  Italy,  which  Hannibal  made 
his  new  base. 

In  the  next  few  years  Hannibal  was  reduced  to  minor  opera- 
tjons  which  centred  mainly  round  the  dlies  of  Campania.  He 
failed  to  draw  his  opponents  into  a  pitched  battle,  and  in  some 
^lighter  engagements  suffered  reverses.  As  the  forces  detadbed 
under  his  lieutenants  were  generally  unable  to  hold  their  own, 
and  neither  his  home  government  nor  his  new  ally  Philip  V. 
of  Maccdon  helped  to  make  good  his  losses,  his  position  in  south 
Italy  became  increasingly  difficult  and  his  chance  of  ultimately 
conquering  Rome  grew  ever  more  remote.  In  212  he  gained  an 
important  success  by  capturing  Tarentum,  but  in  the  same  year 
be  lost  his  hold  upon  Campania,  where  he  failed  to  prevent  the 
concentration  of  three  Roman  armies  round  Capua.  Hannibal 
attacked  the  besieging  armies  with  his  full  force  in  an,  and 
attempted  to  entice  them  away  by  a  sudden  march  through 
Samnium  which  brought  him  within  3  m.  of  Rome,  but  caused 
ntore  alarm  than  real  danger  to  the  city.  B  ut  the  siege  continued, 
and  the  town  fell  in  the  same  year.  In  aio  Hannibal  again 
proved  his  superiority  in  tactics  by  a  sev«e  defeat  inilicted  at 
Herdoniae  (mod.  Ordona)  in  Apulia  upon  a  proconsular  army, 
and  in  208  destroyed  a  Roman  force  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Locri  Epizepbyrii.  But  with  the  loss  of  Tarentum  in  aog  and 
the  gradual  reconquest  by  the  Romans  of  Samnium  and  Lucania 
his  hold  on  south  Italy  was  almost  lost.  In  207  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  way  again  into  Apulia,  where  he  waited  to  concert 
measures  for  a  combined  march  upon  Rome  with  his  brother 
Hasdrubal  (9.9.).  On  hearing,  however,  of  his  brother's  defeat 
and  death  at  the  Metaurua  he  retired  into  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Bruttium,  where  he  maintained  himself  for  the  ensuing 
years.  With  the  failure  of  his  brother  Mago  {q.v.)  in  Liguria 
(205-303)  and  of  his  own  negotiations  with  Philip  of  Macedon, 
the  last  hope  of  recovering  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  was  lost. 
In  303,  when  Scipio  was  carrying  all  before  him  in  Africa  and  the 
CarChaginian  peace-party  were  arranging  an  armistice,  Hannibal 
was  recalled  from  Italy  by  the  "  patriot "  party  at  Carthage. 
After  leaving  a  record  of  his  expedition,  engrav^  in  Punic  and 
Greek  upon  brazen  tablets,  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Crotona, 
he  sailed  back  to  Africa.  His  arrival  immediately  restored  the 
predominance  of  the  war-party,  who  placed  him  in  command  of 
a  combined  force  of  African  levies  and  of  his  mercenaries  from 
Italy.  In  202  Hannibal,  after  meeting  Scipio  in  a  fruitless  pean 
conference,  engaged  him  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Zama.  Unable 
to  cope  with  his  indifferent  tnx^  against  the  well-trained  and 
confident  Roman  soldiers,  he  experienced  a  crushing  defeat 
*hich  put  an  end  to  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Carthage. 

Hannibal  was  still  only  in  hisforty-sixth  year.  Hesoonshowed 
that  he  could  be  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier.  Peace  having 
been  concluded,  he  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  (mfftUs, 
sofefi.  The  office  had  become  rather  insignificant,  but  Hannibal 
restored  its  power  and  authority.  The  oligarchy,  always  jealous 
of  him,  had  even  Charged  him  with  having  betrayed  the  interests 
of  his  cotmtry  while  in  Italy,  and  neglected  to  take  Rome  when 


he  mi^  have  done  sol  Ttie  dishonesty  and  incompetence  of 
these  men  had  brought  the  finances  of  Carthage  into  grievous 
disorder.  So  effectively  did  Hannibal  reform  abuses  that  the 
heavy  tribute  imposed  by  Rome  could  be  paid  by  instalments 
without  additional  and  extraordinary  taxation. 

Seven  years  after  the  victory  of  Zama,  the  Romans,  alarmed  at 
this  new  prosperity,  demanded  Hannibal's  surrender.  Hannibal 
thereupon  went  into  voluntary  exile.  First  he  journeyed  to 
Tyre,  the  mother-city  of  Carthage,  and  thence  to  Ephesus,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria,  who  was 
then  preparing  for  war  with  Ron^c.  Hannibal  soon  saw  that  the 
king's  army  was  no  match  for  the  Romans.  He  advised  him 
to  equip  a  fleet  and  throw  a  body  of  troops  on  the  south  of 
Italy,  adding  that  he  would  himself  take  the  command.  But 
he  could  not  make  much  fanpression  on  Antiochus,  who  listened 
more  willingly  to  courtiers  and  flatterers,  and  would  not 
entrust  Hannibal  with  any  important  charge.  In  190  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  Phoenician  fleet,  but  was  defeated  in  a 
battle  off  the  river  Eurymedon. 

From  the  court  of  Antiochus,  who  seemed  prepared  to  surrender 
him  to  the  Romans,  Hannibal  fled  to  Crete,  but  he  soon  went 
back  to  Asia,  and  sought  refuge  with  Prusias,  king  of  Biihynia. 
C^ce  more  the  Romans  were  determined  to  hunt  him  out,  and 
they  sent  Flaminius  to  insist  on  his  surrender.  Prusias  agreed  to 
give  him  up.  but  Hannibal  did  not  choose  to  fall  into  his  enemies' 
bands.  At  Libyssa,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
he  took  poison,  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  long  carried  about 
with  him  in  a  ring.  The  precise  year  of  his  death  was  a  matter 
pf  controversy.  If,  as  Livy  seems  to  imply,  it  was  183,  he  died 
in  the  same  year  as  Sdpio  Africanus. 

As  to  the  transcendent  military  genius  of  Hannibal  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  The  man  who  for  fifteen  years  could 
hold  his  ground  in  a  hostile  country  against  several  powerful 
armies  and  a  succession  of  able  gcncrab  must  have  been  a 
commander  and  a  tactician  of  supreme  capacity.  In  the  use  of 
stratagems  and  ambuscades  he  certainly  surpassed  all  other 
generals  of  antiquity.  Wonderful  as  his  achievements  were,  we 
must  marvel  the  more  when  we  take  into  account  the  grudging 
support  he  received  from  Carthage.  As  his  veterans  melted 
away,  he  had  to  organize  fresh  levies  on  the  spot.  We  never 
hear  of  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  composed  though  it  was  of  Africans, 
Spaniards  and  Gauls.  Again,  all  we  know  of  him  comes  for  the 
most  part  from  hostile  sources.  The  Romans  feared  and  hated 
him  so  much  that  they  could  not  do  him  justice.  Livy  speaks 
of  his  great  qualities,  but  he  adds  that  his  vices  were  equally 
great,  among  which  he  singles  out  his  "  more  than  Punic  perfidy  " 
and  "  an  inhuman  cruelly."  For  (he  first  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  further  justification  than  that  he  was  consummately 
skilful  in  the  use  of  ambuscades.  For  the  latter  there  b,  we 
believe,  no  more  ground  than  that  at  certain  crises  he  acted  in 
the  general  spirit  of  ancient  warfare.  Sometimes  he  contrasts 
most  favourably  with  his  enemy.  No  such  brutality  stains  his 
name  as  that  perpetrated  by  Claudius  Nero  on  the  vanquished 
Hasdrubal.  Polybius  merely  sajrs  that  he  was  accused  of  cruelty 
by  the  Romans  and  of  avarice  by  the  Carthaginians.  He  had 
indeed  bitter  enemies,  and  his  life  was  one  continuous  struggle 
against  destiny.  For  steadfastness  of  purpose,  for  organizing 
.  capacity  and  a  mastery  of  military  science  he  has  perhaps  never 
had  an  equal 

Authorities. — Polybius  iii.-xv.,  xxi.*U.,  xxiv.;  Livy  xxi.-xxx.; 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Vila  Ilannibatis;  A(>pian,  Btllum  HannibaJicum; 
E.  Hennebert.  Htstoire d^ Annuel  (Paris.  1 870-1 891.  3  vols.);  F.  A. 
f)odpe.  Great  Captains,  Hannibal  (Boston  and  New  York,  1891); 
D.  orassi,  Anttibaie  pudiealQ  da  Polibio  t  Tito  Lirno  (Viccnza,  1896) ; 
W.  How.  Hannibal  and  the  Great  War  between  Rome  and  Cartkoie 
(London,  1809);  T.  Montanari,  Annibaie,  down  to  217  B.C.  (Rovd^o, 
root);  K.  Lehmann.  Die  Angriffe  der  drei  Barktden  auf  Italten 
(Leipzig,  1905),  with  biblio^phy.  See  also  Punic  Wars  and 
articles  on  the  chief  battle  sites.  On  Hanaibal's  passage  throurii 
Gaul  and  the  Alps  see  T.  Arnold.  The  Second  Punic  War  (ed.  W.  T. 


Arnold,  London.  1886).  Appendix  B,  pp.  362-373.  with  bibliography; 

""     ■" ■  J),  pp.  267-300;  L.  Montlanuc, 

La  Vrai  Chemin  d'Annibai  A  trovers  les  Alpes  (Pans.  1896) ;  J.  Fuchs, 


D.  Freshfield  in  Alpine  Journal  (1883) 


Hannibali  Alpen6ber§ang  (Vienna,  18^7) ;  G.  E.  Marindin  in  Classical 
^t/fnew  (1899),  pp.  338-349;  W.  Osiandcr,  Der  HannibtUmet  nm 
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mntersueiU  (Beritn,  1900);  P.  Aan,  Atmihal  4ams  Us  Alptt  (Fkrii) 
1902);  J.  L.  Colio,  Anntbal  m  GamU  (Pkris,  1904):  E.'He0Klineyer, 
HanmSals  AlpenUbertant  im  LickU  der  neuertH  KritisiesekkhUt 
(1906) ;  Kromyer.  in  N.  Jakrb.  f.  U.  AU.  (1907).      (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

HANNIBAL,  a  dty  of  Marion  county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  about  120  m.  N.W.  of  Saint  Louis.  Pop. 
(1890),  12,857;  (1900),  12,780,  including  930  foreign-bora  and  1836 
negroes;  (19x0)  18,341 .  It  is  served  by  the  Wabash,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the 
St  Louis  &  Hannibal  railways,  and  by  boat  lines  to  Saint  Louis, 
Saint  Paul  and  intermediate  points.  The  biisiness  sectibn  is 
in  the  level  bottom-lands  of  the  river,  while  the  residential 
portion  spreads  up  the  banks,  which  afford  fine  building  sites 
with  beautiful  view%.  Mark  Twain's  boyhood  was  spent  at 
Hannibal,  which  is  the  setting  of  Life  cm  the  iiississippi^  Huckle- 
berry Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer;  Hannibal  Cave,  described  in 
Tom  Sawyer t  extends  for  miles  beneath  the  river  and  its  bluffs. 
Hannibal  has  a  good  public  library  (1889;  the  first  in  Missouri); 
other  prominent  buildings  are  the  Federal  building,  the  court 
house,  a  city  hospital  and  the  high  schooL  The  river  is  here 
spanned  by  a  long  iron  and  steel  bridge  connecting  with  East 
Hannibal,  IIL  Hannibal  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
re^on,  and  has  an  important  lumber  trade,  railway  ^ops,  and 
manufactories  of  lumber,  shoes,  stoves,  flour,  cigars,  lime, 
Portland  cement  and  pearl  buttons  (made  from  mussel  shells); 
the  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from  $3,698,720 
in  1900  to  $4442,099  in  1905,  or  64-6%.  In  the  vicinity  are 
valuable  deposits  of  crinoid  limestone,  a  coarse  white  building 
•tone  which  takes  a  good  polish.  The  electric-lighting  plant  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  mimidpality.  Hannibal  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  1819  (its  origin  going  back  to  Spanish  land  grants, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  litigation)  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1839.    The  town  of  South  Hannibal  was  annexed  to  it  in  1843. 

HANNINGTON.  JAKES  (1847-1885),  English  missionary,  was 
bora  at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  Sussex,  on  the  3rd  of  September 
1847.  From  earliest  chUdhood  he  displayed  a  love  of  adventure 
and  natural  history.  At  school  he  made  little  progress,  and  left 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  for  his  father's  counting-house  at  Brighton. 
He  had  no  taste  for  office  work,  and  much  of  hb  time  was 
occupied  in  commanding  a  battery  of  volunteers  and  in  charge 
of  a  steam  launch.  At  twenty-one  he  decided  on  a  clerical 
career  and  entered  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  exercised 
a  remarkable  influence  over  his  fellow-undergraduates.  He 
was,  however,  a  desultory  student,  and  in  1870  was  advised  to 
go  to  the  little  village  of  Martinhoe,  in  Devon,  for  quiet  reading, 
but  distinguished  himself  more  by  his  daring  climbs  after  sea- 
gulls' eggs  and  his  engineering  skill  in  cutting  a  pathway  along, 
precipitous  cliffs  to  some  caves.  In  1872  the  death  of  his  mother 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  He  began  to  read  hard, 
took  his  B.A.  degree,  and  in  1873  ^"^  ordained  deacon  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  small  country  parish  of  Trentishoe  in 
Devon.  Whilst  curate  in  charge  at  Hurstpierpoint,  his  thoughts 
were  turacd  by  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  on  the  shores 
of  Victoria  Nyanza  to  mission  work.  He  offered  himself  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  sailed  on  the  17th  of  May 
1882,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  six,  for  Zanzibar,  and  thence  set 
out  for  Uganda;  but,  prostrated  by  fever  and  dysentery,  he 
was  obliged  to  returo  to  England  in  1883.  On  his  recovery  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Eastera  Equatorial  Africa  (June 
1884),  and  in  January  1885  started  again  for  the  scene  of  his 
mission,  and  visited  Palestine  on  the  way.  On  his  arrival  at 
Freretown,  near  Mombasa,  he  visited  many  stations  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Then,  filled  with  the  idea  of  opening  a  new 
route  to  Uganda,  he  set  out  and  reached  a  spot  near  Victoria 
Nyanza  in  safety.  His  arrival,  however,  roused  the  su^idon 
of  the  natives,  and  under  King  Mwanga's  orders  he  was  lodged 
in  a  filthy  but  swarming  with  rats  and  vermin.  After  eight 
days  his  men  were  murdered,  and  on  the  39th  of  October  1885 
he  himself  was  speared  in  both  sides,  his  last  words  to  the 
soldiers  appointed  to  kill  him  being,  **  Go,  tdl  Mwanga  I  have 
purchased  the  road  to  Uganda  with  my  blood." 

Hi«  lAst  Journals  were  edited  in  1888.    See  also  Life  by  E.  C. 
Dawaon  (1887);  ^nd  W.  C.  Berry.  Bi$kop  Hanning^  (1908). 


HANNINGTON.  a  lake  of  British  East  Africa  In  tlie  cssten 
rift-vaUey  Just  south  of  the  equator  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Laiklpia  escarpment.  It  is  7  m.  long  by  a  m.  broad.  The 
water  is  shallow  and  brackish.  Standing  in  the  lake  and  aksog 
its  shores  are  numbers  of  dead  trees,  the  remains  <A  an  ancient 
tocst,  which  s^rve  as  esrries  for  storks,  herons  and  eagles.  The 
banks  and  flats  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  are  the  resort  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  flamingoes.  The  places  where  they 
duster  are  dazzling  white  with  guano  deposits.  The  lake  is 
named  after  Bishop  James  Hannington. 

HANNOf  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  Carthaginian  aoldicfs 
and  statesmen.  Of  the  maJMity  little  is  known;  the  most 
important  are  the  following*: — 

I.  Hanno,  Carthaginian  navigator,  who  probably  flourished 
about  500  B.C.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  sob  oI 
the  Hamilcar  who  was  killed  at  Himera  (480) ,  but  there  is  nothmg 
to  prove  this.  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  a  cnafting 
voyage  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  exploration  and  o^nization.  The  original,  inacribed  00  a 
tablet  in  the  Phoenician  language,  was  hung  up  in  the  temple 
of  Melkarth  on  his  retura  to  Carthage.  What  is  geaenBy  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Greek  translatiott  of  this  is  stfll  OEtant,  under  the 
title  of  PeripluSf  although  its  authentidty  has  been  qaeatioued. 
Hanno  appears  to  have  advanced  beyond  Siena  Leione  as  far 
as  Cape  Palmas.  On  the  island  which  formed  the  terminus  ol 
his  voyage  the  explorer  found  a  number  of  hairy  women, 
whom  the  interpreters  called  Gorillas '(FoplXXas). 


defence 

INffMrCf,  „. , 'it 

and  treatise  by  C.  T.  Fischer  (1893),  with  bibliogiaphy. 

a.  Hanno  (3rd  century  B.C.),  called  **  the  Great,"  Carthaginian 

statesman  and  general,  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  and  the 

chief  opponent  of  Hamikar  and  HannibaL  He  appears  to  have 

gained  his  title  from  military  successes  in  Africa,  but  of  these 

nothing  is  known.    In  240  B.C.  he  drove  HamOcar'a  veteran 

mercenaries  to  rebellion  by  withholding  their  pay,  and  when 

invested  with  the  command  against  them  was  so  unsuccesBfuI 

that  Carthage  might  have  been  lost  but  for  the  exertions  of  his 

enemy   Hamilcar   (9.*.).    Hanno  subsequently   leraaincd   at 

Carthage,  exerting  all  his  influence  against  the  democruk 

party,  which,  however,  had  now  definitdy  won  the  upper  haiid. 

During  the  Second  Punic  War  he  advocated  peace  with  Rome, 

and  according  to  Livy  even  advised  that  Hannibal  should  be 

given  up  to  the  Romans.    After  the  battle  of  Zama  (ao?)  he 

was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Sdpio  to  sue  for  peace. 

Remarkably  little  is  known  of  him,  considering  the  gieat  iaflne&ce 

he  undoubtedly  exercised  amongst  his  countrjrmen. 

Livy  xxi.  3  ff.,  x»ii.  la;  Pblybius  i.  67  ff.;  Appian.  Xes  His- 
pauicas,  4,  5,  Res  Punkas,  34,  49,  68. 

HANOI,  capital  of  Tongking  and  of  French  Indo-China,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Song-koi  or  Red  river,  about  80  m.  froai 
iu  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Tongking.  Taking  in  the  suburbaa 
population  the  inhabitants  numbered  in  1905  about  110,000, 
including  103,000  Annamese,  2289  Chinese  sind  3665  French, 
exdusive  of  troops.  Hanoi  resembles  a  European  dty  in  the 
possession  of  wide  well-paved  streets  and  promenades,  systems  of 
electric  Ught  and  drainage  and  a  good  water-supply.  A  crowded 
native  quarter  built  round  a  picturesque  lake  lies  doae  to  the 
river  with  the  European  quarter  to  the  south  of  it.  The  pdUk 
buildings  include  the  paUce  of  the  governor-geneial,  situated 
in  a  spacious  botanical  and  zoological  garden,  the  large  military 
hospital,  the  cathedral  of  St  Joseph,  the  Paul  Bert  coUcfe,  aad 
the  theatre.  The  barracks  and  other  military  buildings  occupy 
the  site  of  the  old  dtadel,  an  area  of  over  300  acres,  to  the  west 
of  the  native  town.  The  so^alled  pagoda  of  the  Great  Buddlia 
is  the  chief  native  building.  The  river  is  embanked  and  is 
crossed  by  the  Pont  Doumer,  a  fine  railway  bridge  over  i  id. 
long.    Vessels  drawing  8  or  9  ft.  can  reach  the  town.     Hanoi  ia 

*For  others  of  the  name  see  Carthagb;  Hannibal:  Pmeac 
W  A  as.  Smith's  Gassical  DicHouary  has  notices  of  some  thirty  of  t^ 
name. 
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theaeat  of  the  genenl  foveniment  of  Indo-Ckma,  of  the  resident- 
soperior  of  Tongfcing.  and  of  a  bishop,  who  is  vicar-apostolic  of 
central  Toogkiog.  It  b  administered  by  an  elective  municipal 
council  with  a  dvil  service  administrator  as  mayor.  It  has  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  president  of  which  has  a  scat  on  the 
superior  council  of  Indo-China;  a  chamber  of  the  court  of 
appeal  of  Indo-China»  a  civil  tribunal  of  the  first  order,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  chamber  of  agricultureof  Tongking.  Its  industries 
include  cotton-spinning,  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  earthenware  and  matches;  native  industry  pro* 
duces  carved  and  inlaid  furniture,  bvonaes  and  artistic  metal- 
work,  silk  embroidery,  Ac  Hanoi  is  the  junction  of  railways  to 
Uat-Phong,  its  seaport,  Lao-Kay,  Vinh,  and  the  Chinese  frontier 
via  Lang-Son.  It  is  in  frequent  communication  with  Hai-Phoog 
by  steamboat. 
See  C  MadroUe,  T^kin  du  sud:  Hanoi  (Paris,  1907). 

HANOTAUX,  ALBERT  AUGUSTS  GABBIBL  (1853-  ), 
French  statesman  and  historian,  was  born  at  Beaurevoir  in  the 
department  of  Aisne.  He  received  his  historical  training  in  the 
£cole  dea  Chartcs.  and  became  mattre  de  eonfirtnces  in  the 
£oole  des  Hautes  £tudes.  His  political  career  was  rather  that 
o<  a  civil  servant  than  of  a  party  politician.  In  1879  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  as  a  secretary,  and  rose  step  by 
step  through  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Aisne,  but,  defeated  in  1889,  he  returned  to  his  diplo* 
mntic  career,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  1894  ^^  chosen  by  Charles 
Dupuy  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  With  one  interruption 
(during  the  Ribot  ministry,  from  the  36  th  of  January  'to  the 
3nd  of  November  189s)  he  held  this  portfolio  until  the  14th  of 
June  1898.  During  his  ministiy  he  developed  the  rapprock^' 
maU  of  France  with  Russia — visiting  St  Petenburg  with  the 
president,  Felix  Faure — and  sent  expeditions  to  delimit  the 
French  colonics  in  Africa.  The  Fashoda  incident  of  July  1898 
was  a  result  of  this  policy,  and  Hanotaux's  distrust  of  England 
is  frankly  stated  in  his  literary  works.  As  an  historian  he  pub> 
lished  Origines  de  I'institution  des  itUendants  de  promtues(iS84), 
which  is  the  authoritative  study  on  the  intcndants;  Studeshis- 
loriques  smrlaXVI'etX  VII*  sUcles  en  Prance  (1886);  Histoire 
de  Rickeliem  (3  vols.,  x888);  and  Histoire  de  la  Troisitme  Ripub- 
tique  (X904,  &c.),  the  standard  history  ct  contemporary  France. 
He  afao  edited  the  InslrncHofu  des  ambassttdenss  de  France  d 
Rome,  depmis  les  trailis  dt  Westpkalie  { 1888).  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  on  the  ist  of  April  1897. 

HANOVER  (Ger.  Hannover)^  formerly  an  independent  kingdom 
of  Germany,  but  since  x 866  a  province  of  Prussia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  Holstein,  Hamburg  and  Mecklen- 
burg-Scfawerin,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Prussian  Saxony  and  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  S.W.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hesse-Nassau 
and  WestphaUa,  and  W.  by  Holland.  These  boundaries  include 
the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  the  free  state  of  Breroeiv  the 
former  stretching  southward  from  the  North  Sea  nearly  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Hanover.  A  small  portion  of  the  province 
in  the  south  is  separated  from  Hanover  proper  by  the  inter- 
position of  part  of  Brunswick.  On  the  ajni  of  March  1875 
the  province  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Jade  territory 
(purchased  by  Prussia  from  Oldenburg),  l3ring  south-west  of 
the  Elbe  and  containing  the  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  of 
Wilhelmshaven.    The  area  of  the  province  is  14,870  sq.  m. 

Physical  Features. — ^The  Rrcatcr  part  of  Hanover  is  a  plain  with 
sandhills,  heath  and  moor.  The  most  fertile  districts  lie  on  the 
banks  of  the  Libe  and  near  the  North  Sea,  when*,  as  in  H(rfland,  rich 
meadows  are  preserved  from  encroachmeat  of  the  sea  bv  broad 
dikes  and  deep  ditches,  kept  in  reoair  at  great  expense.  The  main 
feature  of  the  northern  plain  is  the  so-called  L'Anebutier  Heide,  a 
vast  expanse  of  moor  and  fen,  mainly  covered  with  low  brushwood 
(though  here  and  there  are  oases  of  fine  beech  and  oak  woods) 
and  intersected  by  shallow  valleys,  and  extending  aknost  due  north 
from  the  city  of  Hanover  to  the  southern  arm  of  the  Elbe  at  Harburg. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  province  is  hilly,  and  in  the  district 
of  Klausenburg,  containing  the  Harz,  mountainous.  The  higher 
elevations  are  covered  by  dense  forests  of  fir  and  larch,  and  the 
lower  slopes  with  deciduous  trees.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
northern  plain  is  covered  with  forests  of  fir.  The  whole  of  Hanover 
dips  from  the  Harz  Mountains  to  the  north,  and  the  rivers  conse- 
quently flow  in  that  direcUon.    The  three  chief  riven  of  the  province 


are  the  Elbe  in  the  north-east,  where  it  mainly  forms  ^  boundary 
and  receives  the  navigable  tribuUries  Jcetze.  Ilmenau.  Seve,  Este, 
Lilhe,  Schwinge  and  Medem;  the  Weser  in  the  centre,  with  its 
important  tributary  the  AUer  (navigable  from  Celle  downwards): 
and  in  the  west  the  Ems,  with  its  tributaries  the  Aa  and  the  Lcda. 
Stilt  farther  west  is  the  Vecht,  which,  rising  ia  Westjphalia,  flows 
to  the  Zuider  Zee.  Canals  are  numerous  and  connect  the  various 
river  gateau. 

The  principal  lakes  are  the  Stnnhuder  Mecr.  about  am.  long  and 
a  m.  bfoad,  and  20  fathoms  deep,  on  the  borders  of  Scbaumburg- 
Lippe;  the  DQmmersce,  on  the  borders  of  Oldenburg,  about  13  m. 
ia  cifcoit;  the  lakes  of  Bederkesa  and  some  others  in  the  moorlands 
of  the  north;  the  Seeburaer  See,  near  DudertUdt;  and  the  Oder- 
teich,  in  the  Harx,  aioo  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CZ^M/le.— The  climate  in  the  k)w-Iying  districts  near  the  coast  is 
moist  and  foggy,  in  the  plains  mild,  on  the  Hare  mountains  severe 
and  variable.  In  mring  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  N.E. 
and  E.,  in  summer  from  the  S.W.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  46*  Fahr.;  in  the  town  of  Hanover  it  is  higher.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  about  33*5  in.;  but  this  varies  greatly  in  different 
districta  In  the  west  the  Herauch.  a  thick  fog  arising  from  the 
burning  of  the  moors,  is  a  plague  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Papulation;  Divisions. — The  province  contains  an  area  of  14,869 
•q.  m.,  and  the  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1905,  was 
3<7^9.699  (1,384.  >6i  males  and  1,375.538  females).  In  this  con- 
nexion It  is  noticeable  that  in  Hanover,  almost  alone  among  German 
states  and  provinces,  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  male 
births  over  female.  The  density  of  the  population  is  175  to  the 
sq.  m.  (English),  and  the  pro()ortion  of  urban  to  rural  population, 
roughly,  as  1  to  3  of  the  inhabitants.  The  province  is  clivided  into 
the  six  Regierungsbetirke  (or  departments)  of  Hanover,  Hildeaheim. 
LQneburg,  Stade,  OsnabrOck  and  Aurich,  and  these  aaain  into 
Kreis*  (circles,  or  local  government  districts) — 76  in  all.  The  chief 
towni»— containing  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — are  Hanover, 
Linden,  OsnabrOck,  Hildesheim,  Geestcmttnde,  Wilhelmshaven, 
Harburg,  LUneburg,  Celle,  COttingen  and  Emden.  Religious  statis- 
tics show  that  84%  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Evangelical- 
Lutheran  Church.  17  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  less  than  1%  to 
the  Jewish  communities.  The  Roman  Cat  holies  are  mostly  gathered 
around  the  episcopal  sees  of  Hildesheim  and  OsnabrOck  and  close 
to  Monster  (in  Westphalia)  on  the  western  border,  and  the  Jews  ia 
the  towna  A  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  province  sits  at  Celle, 
and  there  are  eight  superior  courts.  Hanover  returns  19  members 
to  the  Reickstae  (imperial  diet)  and  36  to  the  Abgeordnetenhaus 
(lower  boose)  01  the  Prussian  parliament  {Landiag). 

BdMoHon.-'-Amimg  the  educational  institutions  of  the  province 
the  university  of  Gottingen  stands  first,  with  an  average  yearly 
attendance  of  1500  students.  There  arc,  besides,  a  technical  colle^ 
in  Hanover,  an  academy  of  forestry  in  MQnden,  a  mining  college  m 
Clausthal,  a  militar^r  school  ana  a  veterinary  college  (both  in 
Hanover),  36  gymnasia  (classical  schools).  18  •eroi-classical,  and  14 
commercial  schools.  There  are  also  two  naval  academies,  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  numerous  charitable  institutions. 

Apiculture. — Though  agriculture  constitutes  the  most  important 
branch  of  industry  in  the  province,  it  is  still  in  a  very  backward 
state.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  much 
that  is  susceptible  ol  cultivation  is  stUl  lying  waste.  Of  the  entire 
area  of  the  country  28-6  %  is  arable,  i6-3  in  meadow  or  pasture  bind, 
14%  in  forests,  37*3%  in  uncultivated  moors,  heaths,  &c.;  from 
17  to  18%  is  in  possession  of  the  state.  The  best  agriculture  is  to 
be  found  in  the  districts  of  Hildesheim,  Calenberv,  Odttin^cn  and 
Crubenhagen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  in  East 
Friesland.  Rye  is  generally  grown  for  bread.  Flax,  for  which 
much  of  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
forms  an  important  article  of  export,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  form 
of  yam.  Potatoes,  hemp,  turnips,  hops,  tobacco  and  beet  are  also 
extensively  grown,  the  larter,  in  connexion  with  the  sugar  industry, 
showing  each  year  a  larger  return.  Apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries  are  the  principal  kinds  of  fruit  cultivated,  while  the  wild 
red  cranberries  irom  the  Harz  and  the  black  bilberries  from  the 
Likneburger  Heide  form  an  important  article  of  export. 

lAoe  Slock. — Hanover  is  renowned  for  its  cattle  and  live  stock 
generally.  Of  these  there  were  counted  in  1900  1,115,033  bead  of 
homed  cattle,  631,000  sheep,  1 .556,000  pigs,  and  330,000  goats.  The 
LQnebuzger  Heide  yields  an  excellent  breed  oTdiecp,  the  Heid- 
scknncken^  which  equal  the  Southdowns  of  England  in  delicacy  of 
flavour.  Horses  famous  for  their  rise  and  quality  are  reared  in  the 
marshes  of  Aurich  and  Stade,  in  Hildesheim  and  Hanover;  and,  for 
breeding  purposes,  in  the  stud  farm  of  Celle.  Bees  are  principally 
kept  on  the  LQneburger  Heide,  and  the  annual  yield  of  honey  is  very 
considerable.  Laifee  flocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  the  moist  lowlands; 
their  flesh  is  saltedior  domestic  consumption  during  the  winter,  and 
their  feathers  are  prepared  for  sale.  The  rivers  yield  trout,  salmon 
(in  the  Weser)  and  crayfish.  The  sea  fisheries  arc  important  and  have 
their  chief  centre  at  GeestemQnde. 

Mining. — Minerals  occur  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  The 
Harz  Mountains  are  rich  in  silver^  lead,  iron  and  copper;  coal  is 
found  around  OsnabrUck,  on  the  I^eister.  at  Osterwald,  ac,  lignite  in 
various  places:  salt-springs  of  great  richness  exist  at  Egestorishall 
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mnd  Neuhalt  near  Hanover,  and  at  LQnebui^;  and  petroleum  may 
be  obtained  sonth  of  Celle.  In  the  cold  regions  of  tbe  northern  low- 
lands peat  occurs  in  beds  of  immense  thickness. 

Manufactures. — Works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  copper,  rifver, 
lead,  vitriol  and  sulphur  are  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  The  iron 
works  are  very  important :  smelting  is  carried  on  in  the  Han  and 
near  OsnabrOck ;  there  are  extensive  foundries  and  machine  factories 
at  Hanover,  Linden,  OsnabrUck,  Hameln,  GccstemQnde.  HarbuiY> 
Chrterode,  Ac.,  and  manufactories  of  arms  at  Heraberg,  and  of 
cutlery  in  the  towns  of  the  Harz  and  in  the  SoUinger  Forest.  The 
textile  industries  are  prosecuted  chiefly  in  the  towns.  Linen  yam 
and  cloth  are  lar^ly  manufactured,  especially  in  the  aoutii  about 
OsnabrUck  and  Hildesheim,  and  bleaching  is  engaged  in  extensively: 
woollen  cloths  are  made  to  a  considerable  extent  m  the  south  about 
Einbeck,  GOt tinmen  and  Hameln;  cotton-spinning  and  weaving 
have  their  principal  scats  at  Hanover  and  Linden.  Glass  houses, 
paper-mills,  potteries,  tile  works  and  tobacco-pipe  works  are  numer- 
ous. Wax  IS  bleached  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are 
numerous  tobacco  factories,^  tanneries,  ^  breweries,  vinegar  works 
and  brandy  distQIeries.  Shipbuilding  is  an  important  industry, 
especially  at  Wilhelmshaven,  Papenburg.  Leer,  Stade  and  Haiburg; 
and  at  MQnden  river-barges  are  built. 

Commerce. — Although  tne  carrying  trade  of  Hanover  is  to  a  great 
extent  absorbed  by  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  shipping  of  the 
province  counted,  in  1903,  750  sailing  vessels  and  86  steamers  of, 
together,  55,498  registered  tons.  The  natural  port  is  Bremen- 
G^stemtknde  and  to  it  is  directed  the  river  traffic  down  the  Weser, 
which  practically  forms  the  chief  commercial  artery  of  the  province. 

Communications. — The  roads  throughout  are,  on  the  whole,  ^well 
laid,  and  those  connecting  the  principal  towns  macadamizea. 
Hanover  is  intersected  by  important  trunk  lines  of  railway;  notably 
the  lines  from  Berlin  to  Cologne,  from  Hamburg  to  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  from  Hamburg  to  Bremen  and  Cologne,  and  from  Berlin  to 
Amsterdam. 

Hilary. — The  name  Hanover  (Hohenufer  •■  high  bank), 
originaUy  confined  to  the  town  which  became  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Liineburg-Calenberg,  came  gradually  into  use  to 
designate,  first,  the  duchy  itself,  and  secondly,  the  electorate 
of  Brunswick-LttnebuTg;  and  it  was  officially  recognized  as 
the  name  of  the  state  when  in  18x4  the  electorate  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom. 

The  early  history  of  Hanover  is  merged  in  that  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick  (q.v.)j  from  which  the  duchy  of  Brunswick-L4ine- 
burg  and'  its  offshoots,  the  duchies  of  Ltinebin^-Celle  and 
LUneburg-Calenberg  have  sprung.  Ernest  I.  (1497-1546),  duke 
of  Brunswick-Lilneburg,  who  introduced  the  reformed  doctrines 
into  Lttneburg,  obtained  the  whole  of  this  duchy  in  1539;  and 
in  1569  his  two  surviving  sons  made  an  arrangement  whSch 
was  afterwards  responsible  for  the  birth  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  By  this  agreement  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy, 
with  its  capital  at  Celle,  came  to  William  (1535-1592),  the 
younger  of  the  brothers,  who  gave  laws  to  his  land  and  added 
to  its  area;  and  this  duchy  of  Liineburg-Celle  was  subsequently 
ruled  in  turn  by  four  of  his  sons:  Ernest  II.  (1564-16x1), 
Christian  (1566-1633),  Augustus  (d.  1636)  and  Frederick 
(d.  1648).  In  addition  to  these  four  princes  Duke  William  left 
three  other  sons,  and  in  16 10  the  seven  brothers  entered  into  a 
compact  that  the  duchy  should  not  be  divided,  and  that  only 
one  of  them  should  marry  and  continue  the  family.  Casting 
lots  to  determine  this  question,  the  lot  fell  upon  the  sixth  brother, 
George  (1582-1641),  who  was  a  prominent  soldier  during  the 
period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  saw  service  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe,  fighting  successively  for  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  and  for  the  Swedes  both 
before  and  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  161 7 
be  aided  his  brother,  Duke  Christian,  to  add  Grubenhagen  to 
Ltlneburg,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel  in  1634,  he  obtained  Calenbe^g  for  himself,  making 
Hanover  the  capital  of  his  small  dukedom.  In  1648,  on  Duke 
Frederick's  death,  George's  eldest  son.  Christian  Louis  (d.  X665), 
became  duke  of  Liineburg-Celle;  and  at  this  time  he  handed 
over  Calenberg,  which  he  had  ruled  since  his  father's  death, 
to  his  second  brother,  George  Wilh'am  (d.  1 705) .  When  Christian 
Louis  died  George  William  succeeded  him  in  Laneburg-Celle; 
but  the  duchy  was  also  claimed  by  a  younger  brother,  John 
Frederick,  a  cultured  and  enlightened  prince  who  had  forsaken 
the  Lutheran  faith  of  his  family  and  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.    Soon,  however,  by  an  arrangement  John  Frederick 


received  Catenberg  andCSnibenhagea,  -whidi  he  rulied  in  mbaolate 
fashion,  creating  a  standing  army  and  modelling  hb  oooxt 
after  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  came  on  hit  death  in  1679 
to  his  youngest  brother,  Ernest  Angustus  (1630-X698),  the 
Protestant  bishop  of  Osnabrack.    During  the  French  wan  of 
aggression  the  Ltineburg  princes  were  eagerly  courted  by  Lonia 
XIV.  and  by  his  opponenU;  and  after  some  hesitation  George 
William,  influenced  by  Ernest  Augustus,  fon^t  among  the 
Imperialists,  while  John  Frederick  was  langed  on  the  side  of 
France.    In  1689  George  William  was  one  of  the  daimnnts  for 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  which  was  left  without  a  niler 
in  that  year;  and  after  a  strug^  with  John  George  UL,  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  other  riva^,  he  was  invested  with  the  duchy 
by  the  emperor  Leopold  L    It  was,  however,  his  mart  ambitious 
brother,  Ernest  Augustus,  who  did  most  tor  the  pirestige  and 
advancement  of  the  houise.    Having  introduced  the  fmncifde 
of  primogeniture  into  Calenberg  in  1683,  Ernest  determinef' 
to  secure  for  himself  the  position  of  an  elector,  and  the  condhjr 
of  Europe  and  the  ezigencics  of  the  empexor  favouxed  his  r 
tensions.    He  made  skilful  use  of  Leopold's  difficnlties;  an 
1693,  in  return  for  lavish  promises  of  assistance  to  the  £« 
and  the  Habsburg^,  the  emperor  granted  him  the  rank  ar 
of  elector  of  Brunswick-Lilneburg  with  the  office  of  ttr 
bearer  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.    Indignant  protests 
this  proceeding.    A  league  was  formed  to  prevent  any 
to  the  electoral  college;  France  and  Sweden  were  cr 
for  assistance;  and  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  w 
to  a  state  of  chaoa.    This  agitation,  however,  soon 
and  in  1708  George  Louis,  the  son  and  successr 
Augustus,  was  recognized  as  an  elector  by  the  ' 
George  Louis  married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea, 
of  George  William  of  Liinebux^g-Celle;  and  on  hi- 
in  X705  he  united  this  duchy,  together  with  & 
with  his  paternal  inheritance  of  Calenberg  or  Hnnu»w. 
father,  Ernest  Augustus,  had  taken  a  step  of  great  impoetaaca 
in  the  history  of  Hanover  when  he  maitied  Sophia,  Ha^^ght^ 
of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  V.,  and  grand-dangfater  of 
James  I.  of  England,  for,  through  his  mother,  the  elector  George 
Louis  became,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  <tf  1701, 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  17x4. 

From  this  time  until  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837,  L6ne- 
burg  or  Hanover,  was  ruled  by  the  same  sovereign  as  Great 
Britain,  and  this  personal  union  was  not  without  important 
results  for  both  countries.  Under  George  I.  Hanover  joined 
the  alliance  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  17x5;  and  by 
the  peace  of  Stockhtrim  in  Novonber  17x9  the  dector  received 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  formed  an  important 
addition  to  the  electorate.  His  son  and  successor,  George  II., 
who  founded  the  univ^xsity  of  G^tingen  in  1737,  was  on  bed 
terms  with  his  brother-in-law  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia, 
and  his  nephew  Frederick  the  Great;  and  in  1739  war  between 
Prussia  and  Hanover  was  only  just  avoided.  In  1743  George 
took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa;  but  in 
August  X745  the  danger  in  England  from  the  Jacobites  led  him 
to  sign  the  convention  of  Hanover  with  Frederick  the  Great, 
although  the  strug^e  with  France  raged  around  his  electorate 
until  the  peace  of  Aijc-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  Induced  by  political 
exigencies  George  allied  himself  with  Frederick  the  Great  when 
the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  in  1756;  but  in  September  X757 
his  son  William  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  compelled 
after  his  defeat  at  Hastenbcck  to  sign  the  convention  of  Rloster- 
zevcn  and  to  abandon  Hanover  to  the  French.  English  money, 
however,  came  to  the  rescue;  in  1758  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  cleared  the  electorate  of  the  invader;  and  Hanover 
suffered  no  losaof  territory  at  the  peace  of  1763.  Both  George  I. 
and  George  II.  preferred  Hanover  to  England  as  a  place  of 
residence,  and  it  was  a  frequent  and  perhaps  justifiable  cause  of 
complaint  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  smaller  country.  But  George  III.  was  more 
British  than  either  his  grandfather  or  his  great-grandfather, 
and  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  the  foreign  policies  of  the  two 
countries  began  to  diycxgje  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign.    Two 
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main  conftideratio&s  domiitiitcd  the  fortunes  of  Hanover  during 
Use  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  jealousy  felt  by  Prussia 
at  the  increasing  strength  and  prestige  of  the  electorate,  and  its 
position  as  a  vulnerable  outpost  of  Great  Britain.  From  1 793  the 
Hanoverian  troops  fought  for  the  Allies  against  France,  until 
the  treaty  of  Basel  between  France  and  Prussia  in  1795  imposed 
a  forced  neutrality  upon  Hanover.  At  the  instigation  of  Boila- 
parte  HanovijT  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians  for  a  few  months 
itt  x8oi,  but  at  the  settlement  which  followed  the  peace  of 
lAinMlle  the  secularised  bishopric  ofOsnabrtlck  was  added  to 
the  efectorate.  Again  tempting  the  fortune  of  war  after  the 
rapture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  Hanoverians  found  that 
the  odds  against  them  were  too  gxeat;  and  in  June  1803  by 
the  convention  of  Sulingen  their  territory  was  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  formation  of  the  third  cMfition  against  France 
in  1805  induced  Napoteon  to  purchase  the  support  of  Prussia 
by  allowing  her  troops  to  seice  Hanover;  but  in  1807,  after 
the  defeat  of  IVussia  at  Jena,  he  incorporated  the  southern 
part  of  the  electorate  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  adding  the 
northern  portion  to  France  in  x8io.  The  French  occupation 
was  costly  and  aggressive;  and  the  Hanoverians,  many  of  whom 
were  found  in  the  allied  armies,  welcomed  the  fall  o(  Napoleon 
and  the  return  of  the  old  order.  Represented  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna  by  Ernest,  Count  MUnster,  the  elector  was  granted  the 
title  of  king;  but  the  British  ministers  wished  to  keep  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  distinct  from  those  of  Hanover.  The 
resxilt  of  thecongress.howevcr,  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  new 
kingdom,  which  received  East  Friesland,  the  secularized  bishopric 
of  Hildesheim,  the  city  of  Goslar,  and  some  smaller  additions  of 
territory,  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  to  Prussia. 

Like  those  of  the  other  districts  of  Germany,  the  estates  of 
the  different  provinces  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
had  niet  for  many  years  in  an  irreguhir  fashion  to  exercise  their 
varying  and  ill-defined  authority;  and,  although  the  elector 
Ernest  Augustus  introduced  a  system  of  administrative  councils 
into  Celle,  these  estates,  consisting  of  the  three  orders  of  prelates, 
nobles  and  towns,  together  with  a  body  somewhat  resembling 
the  English  privy  council,  were  the  only  constitution  which  the 
country  possessed,  and  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  its 
ruler.  When  the  elector  George  Louis  became  king  of  Great 
Britain  hi  17x4  he  appointed  a  representative,  or  stattholter^ 
to  govern  the  electorate,  and  thus  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
was  attended  with  constitutional  changes  in  Hanover  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain.  Responsible  of  course  to  the  elector,  the 
Statthalter,  aided  by  the  privy  council,  conducted  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  electorate,  generally  in  a  p«iceful  and  satisfactory 
fashion,  until  the  welter  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  X814  the  estates  of  the  several  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  were  fused  into  one  body,  consisting  of  eighty-five 
members,  but  the  chief  power  was  exercised  as  before  by  the 
members  of  a  few  noble  families.  In  18x9,  however,  this  feudal 
relic  was  supplanted  by  a  new  constitution.  Two  chambers 
were  established,  the  one  formed  of  nobles  and  the  other  of  elected 
representatives;  but  although  they  were  authorized  to  control 
the  finances,  their  power  with  regard  to  legislation  was  very 
circumscribe.  This  constitution  was  sanctioned  by  the  prince 
regent,  afterwards  King  George  IV.;  but  it  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  new  and  liberal  ideas  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  and 
it  hardly  survived  George's  decease  in  1830.  The  revolution 
of  that  year  compelled  George's  brother  and  successor,  William, 
to  dismiss  Count  MQnster,  who  had  been  the  actual  ruler  of  the 
country,  and  to.  name  his  own  brother,  Adolphus  Frederick, 
duke  of  Cambridge,  a  viceroy  of  Hanover;  one  of  the  viceroy's 
earliest  duties  being  to  appoint  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  new 
constitution.  This  was  done,  and  after  William  had  insisted  upon 
certain  alterations,  it  was  accepted  and  promulgated  in  1833. 
Representation  was  granted  to  the  peasants;  the  two  chamben 
were  empowered  to  initiate  legislation;  ministers  were  made 
responsible  for  all  acts  of  government;  a  civH  list  was  given  to 
the  king  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  crown  lands;  and, 
in  short,  the  new  constitution  was  timilar  to  that  of  Great 


Britain.  These  liberal  arrangements,  however,  did  not  entirely 
allay  the  discontent.  A  strong  and  energetic  party  endeavoured 
to  thwart  the  working  of  the  new  order,  and  matters  came  to  a 
climax  on  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837. 

By  the  law  of  Hanover  a  woman  could  not  ascend  the  throne, 
and  accordingly  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  fifth 
son  of  George  III.,  and  not  Victoria,  succeeded  William  as 
sovereign  in  1837,  thus  separating  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover  after  a  union  of  123  years.    Ernest,  a  prince  with 
very  autocratic  ideas,  had  disapproved  of  the  constitution  of 
1833,  and  his  first  important  act  as  king  was  to  declare  it  invalid. 
He  appears  to  have  been  especially  chagrined  because  the  crown 
lands  were  not  his  personal  property,  but  the  whole  of  the  new 
arrangements  were  repugnant  to  hLm.    Seven  Gottingen  pro* 
fessors  who  protested  against  this  proceeding  were  deprived  of 
their  chairs;  and  some  of  them,  induding  F.  C.  Dahlmann  an)} 
Jakob  Grimm,  were  banished  from  the  country  for  publishing 
their  protest.    To  save  the  constitution  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  German  Confederation,  which  Hanover  bad  joined  in  181 5; 
but  the  federal  diet  declined  to  interfere,  and  in  1840  Ernest 
altered  the  constitution  to  suit  his  own  illiberal  views.    Recover- 
ing the  crown  lands,  he  abolished  the  principle  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  the  legislative  power  of  the  two  chambers,  and 
other  reforms,  virtually  restoring  affairs  to  their  condition  before 
1833.    The  inevitable  crisis  was  delayed  until  the  stormy  year 
1848,  when  the  king  probably  saved  his  crown  by  hastily  giving 
back  the  constitution  of  1833.    Order,  however,  having  been 
restored,  in  X850  he  dismissed  the  Liberal  ministry  and  attempted 
to  evade  his  concessions;  a  bitter  struggle  had  just  broken  out 
when  Ernest  Augustus  died  In  November  1851.    During  this 
reign  the  foreign  policy  of  Hanover  both  within  and  without 
Germany  had  been  coloured  by  jealousy  of  Prussia  and  by  the' 
king's  autocratic  ideas.    Refusing  to  join  the  Prussian  ZdUverdn, 
Hanover  had  become  a  member  of  the  rival  commercial  imioh, 
the  SUucncrein,  three  years  before  Ernest's  accession;  but  as 
this  union  was  not  a  great  success  the  Zollverein  was  joined  in 
185X.    In  X849,  after  the  failure  of  the  German  parliament  at 
Frankfort,  the  king  had  joined  with  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia 
and  Saxony  to  form  the  ''three  kings'  alliance";  but  this 
union  with  Prussia  was  unixal,  and  with  the  king  of  Saxony  he 
soon  transferred  his  support  to  Austria  and  became  a  member 
of  the  "  four  kings'  alliance." 

George  V.,  the  new  king  of  Hanover,  who  was  unfortunately 
blind,  sharing  his  father's  political  ideas,  at  once  appointed 
a  ministry  whose  aim  was  to  sweep  away  the  constitution  of 
X848.  This  project,  however,  wa!(  resisted  by  the  second 
chamber  of  the  Landlag^  or  parliament;  and  after  several 
changes  of  government  a  new  ministry  advised  the  king  in  X855 
to  appeal  to  the  diet  of  the  German  Confederation.  This  was 
done,  and  the  diet  declared  the  constitution  of  1848  to  be  invalid. 
Acting  on  this  verdict,  not  only  was  a  ministry  formed  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  X840,  but  after  some  trouble  a  body  of 
members  fully  in  sympathy  with  this  object  was  returned  to 
parliament  in  1857.  But  these  members  were  so  far  from  repre* 
senting  the  opinions  of  the  people  that  popular  resentment 
compelled  George  to  dismiss  his  advisers  in  x863.  But  the  more 
liberal  government  which  succeeded  did  not  enjoy  his  complete 
confidence,  and  in  x86s  a  ministry  was  once  more  formed  which 
was  more  in  accord  with  his  own  ideas.  This  contest  soon  lost 
both  interest  and  importance  owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Germany.  Bismarck,  the  director  of  the  policy  of  Prussia, 
was  devising  methods  for  the  realization  of  his  schemes,  and  it 
became  clear  after  the  war  over  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  that  the  smaller  German  stales  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  decide  definitely  between  Austria  and  Priissia.  After  a  period 
of  vacillation  Hanover  threw  in  her  lot  with  Austria,  the  decisive 
step  being  taken  when  the  question  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
federal  army  was  voted  upon  in  the  diet  on  the  Z4th  of  June 
x866.  At  once  Prussia  requested  Hanover  to  remain  unarmed 
and  neutral  during  the  war,  and  with  equal  promptness  King 
George  refused  to  assent  to  these  demands.  Prussian  troopa 
then  crossed  his  frontier  and  took  possession  of  his  capital. 
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The  Hanoverians,  however,  were  victorious  at  the  battle  of 
Langensalza  on  the  27  th  of  June  1866,  but  the  advance  of  fresh 
bodies  of  the  enemy  compelled  them  to  capitulate  two  days 
later.  By  the  terms  of  this  surrender  the  king  was  not  to  reside 
in  Hanover,  his  officers  were  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war, 
and  his  ammunition  and  stores  became  the  property  of  Prussia. 
The  decrep  of  the  20th  of  September  1866  fonnally  annexed 
Hanover  to  Prussia,  when  it  became  a  province  of  that  kingdom, 
while  King  George  from  his  retreat  at  Hietzing  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  powers  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  Hanoverians  remained 
loyal  to  their  sovereign;  some  of  them  serving  in  the  Guelph 
Legion,  which  was  maintained  largely  at  his  expense  in  France, 
where  a  paper,  La  SUualiim,  was  founded  by  Os)Lar  Meding 
(i 829-1903)  and  conducted  in  his  interests.  These  and  other 
elaborate  efforts,  however,  failed  to  bring  about  the  return  of  the 
king  to  Hanover,  though  the  Guelph  party  continued  to  agitate 
and  to  hope  even  after  the  Franco-German  War  had  immensely 
increased  the  power  and  the  prestige  of  Prussia.  George  died 
in  June  187S.  His  son,  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
continued  to  maintain  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Hanover,  and 
refused  to  be  reconciled  with  Prussia.  Owing  to  this  attitude 
the  German  imperial  government  refused  to  allow  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brxmswick,  which  he  inherited  on 
the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family  in  1884,  and  again 
in  1906  when  the  same  subject  came  up  for  settlement  on  the 
death  of  the  regent,  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia. 

In  1867  King  George  had  agreed  to  accept  Prussian  bonds  to 
the  vahie  of  about  £1 ,600,000  as  compensation  for  the  confiscation 
of  his  estates  in  Hanover.  In  1868,  however,  on  account  of  his 
continued  hostility  to  Prussia,  the  Prussian  government 
sequestrated  this  property;  and,  known  as  the  WelfenfondSt 
or  Re^Uienfonds,  it  was  employed  as  a  secret  service  fund  to 
combat  the  intrigues  of  the  Guelphs  in  various  parts  of  Europe; 
until  in  1892  it  was  arranged  that  the  interest  should  be  paul 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  1885  measures  were  taken  to 
incorporate  the  province  of  Hanover  more  thoroughly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  theile  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Hanoverians  have  submitted  to  the  inevitable, 
and  are  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

AutHORiTiBS.— -A.  Hfkne,  Geschichte  da  Kdnigwchs  Hannover  und 
des  Htrtogluna  Bravnsehweig  <Hanover,  1824-1850);  A.  F.  H. 
Schaumann,  Handbuck  dUt  Ceffkkfitt  der  Lande  Hannaver  und 
Braunschtoeig  (Hanover,  i86a):  G.  A.  Grotcfend,  CesckkfUe  der 
aUgemeinen  landitdndisckeH  Verfassung  des  Kdnigrekke  Hannaoer, 
1814^18^8  (Hsittovtr,  1857);  H.  A.  Opperroann,  Ztir  Geschichte  des 
Kdnigretchs  HanTunett  1839-1860  (Berlin,  1868);  E.  von  Meier, 
ffannoverscke  Verfasstmgs-  und  VerwaUwitsge*ckichte  (Leipzig, 
Z898-1899) :  W.  von  Hassell,  Das  Kur/irsteMtum  Hanuever  vom 
Baseler  Prieden  bis  tur  preussischen  OkkuPcUiou  (Hanover,  1894); 
and  Geschiehie  des  Kdttigreichs  RaniUmr  (Leipziffi  1898-1901) ;  H. 
von  Treitschke,  Der  Hendg  von  Cumberland  una  das  hannoversehe 
StaalspundMseU  von  /£)[J '  (Leipzig,  1886);  M.  B&r.  UbersidU  iber 
die  Bestdnde  des-  kdaigliche*  Staatsarckiss  au  Hannover  (Leipzig, 
19O0);  Hannoversches  Portfolio  (Stuttgart.  1839-1841);  and  the 
auth(mties  given  for  the  histoty  of  Brunswick. 

HANOVER,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of  the'same 
name,  situated  in  a  sandy  but  fertile  plain  on  the  Leine,  which 
here  receives  the  Ihme,  38  m.  .N.W.  from  Brunswick,  78  S.E. 
of  Bremen,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  main  lines  of  railway, 
Berlin  to  Cologne  and  Hamburg  to  Frankfort-on-Main.  Pop. 
(1885)  139.731;  (i9fo)  23Si666;  (1905)  aso,03*-  On  the  north 
and  east  the  town  is  half  encircled  by  the  beautiful  woods  and 
groves  of  the  Eilenriede  and  the  List  which  form  the  public 
park.  The  Leine  flows  through  the  city,  having  the  old  town 
on  its  right  and  the  quaint  Calenbeiger  quarter  between  its  left 
bank  and  the  Ihme.  The  old  town  is  irregularly  built,  with 
narrow  streets  and  old-fashioned  gabled  houses.  In  its  centre 
lies  the  Markt  Kirche,  a  red-brick  edifice  of  the  14th  century, 
containing  interesting  monuments  and  some  fine  stained-glass 
windows,  and  with  a  steeple  310  ft.  in  height  (the  highest  in 
Hanover),  lu  interior  was  restored  in  1855.  Close  by,  on  the 
market  square,  b  the  red-brick  medieval  town-hall  (Rathaus), 
with  an  historical  wine  cellar  beneath.  It  has  been  superseded 
for  municipal  business  by  a  new  building,  and  now  contains  the 
civic  archives  and  museum.    The  new  town,  surrounding  the 
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referred  to,  has  wide  streets,  hamlsome  building  aad  beatttifnl 
squares.  Among  the  last-n3«ntk>ned  are  the  square  at  the  natwnj 
station— the  Ernst  August-Plats — with  an  equestrian  statue  of 
King  Ernest  Augustus  in  bronae;  the  triangular  Theater^Plata, 
with  statues  of  the  ootnposer  Marschner  and  othecs;  and  the 
Georgs-Plau,  with  a  autue  of  Schiller.  To  the  south  of  the  old 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uune,  lies  the  Waterloo*Piats,  with 
a  column  ol  victory,  iS4  ft.  hii^,  having  inscribed  on  it  the 
names  of  800  Hanoverians  who  fell  at  WatcrloOb  In  the  adjacent 
gardens  an  open  rotim^a  encloses  a  marble  bust  of  thephfloaopher 
Leibnitz,  and  near  it  is  a  numument  to  General  Count  voa  Altea, 
the  commander  of  the  Hanoverian  tioopa  at  Waterloo.  Among 
the  other  churches  the  most  noticeable  are  the  NeustidtciUrdie, 
with  a  graceful  shrine  containii^  the  Unnb  of  Leibnita,  the 
Kreuzkirche,  built  about  1300^  with  «  curious  steeple,  and  the 
Aegidienkirche  among  ancient  cdifircis  and  aaioag  modem  ones 
the  Christuskirche,  a  gift  of  King  George  V.,  the  Lukaskircbe, 
the  Lutherkirche,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Jdaqr, 
with  a  tower  300  ft.  high,  containing  the  grave  of  Ludwig 
Windthocst,  "  his  little  excellency,"  for  many  years  leader  of 
the  Ultramontane  (Centre)  party  in  the  imperial  diet.  Of 
secular  buildings  the  most  remarkable  is  the  n^alpalace— Schkas 
— ^built  1636-1640,  with  agrand  portal  and  handsome  quadrangle. 
In  its  chapel  are  preserved  the  relics  of  saints  whidi  Heoiy 
the  Lion  brought  from  Palestine.  The  n^ew  provincial  museum 
built  in  z897-x9oa  contains  the  Cumberland  Gallery  and  the 
Guelph  Museum;  and  the  Kestner  Museum  also  contains 
interesting  and  vaJuable  collections  of  works  of  art.  The  other 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  royal  archives  and  libraiy, 
containing  a  libraiy  of  200,000  volumes  and  3500  manuscripts; 
the  old  provincial  museunw  which  houses  a  variety  of  collections, 
such  as  natural^  historical  and  ethnographical*  and  a  collec- 
tion of  modem  paintings;  the  theatre  (built  X845-1852),  one 
of  the  largest  in  Germany,  the  archaeologicai  museum,  the 
railway  station,  and,  in  the  west,  dose  to  Herrenhausen  (see 
below),  the  magnificent  Welfenschloss  (Gudph-palace).  The  last, 
begun  in  Z859,  was  almost  completed  in  z866,  but  was  never 
occupied  by  Uie  Hanoverian  royal  family.  Since  1875  it  has 
been  occupied  by  the  technical  high  school,  an  academy  witl^ 
university  privileges.  Close  to  it  lies  the  famous  Herrenhausen, 
the  summer  palace  of  the  former  kings  of  Hanover,  with  fine 
gardens,  an  open-air  theatre,,  a  musfum  and  an  orangefy,  and 
approached  by  a  grand  avenue  over  a  mile  in  length. 

Hanover  has  a  number  of  coJleges  and  schools,  and  is  the  seat 
of  several  learned  sodeties.  It  is  largely  fr^uentcd  by  fosdgn 
students,  espedaUy  English,  attracted  by  the  educational 
facilities  it  offers  and  by  the  reputed  purity  of  the  German 
spoken.  Hanover  is  the  headquarters  of  the  X.  Prussian  army 
corps,  has  a  hrge  garrison  of  nearly  all  arms  and  a  famous  military 
riding  school.  It  occupies  a  leading  positionamong  the  industrial 
and  commercial  towns  of  the  empire,  and  of  recent  years  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  prosperity.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Hamein,  Cologne,  Altenbeken 
and  Cassd,  and  the  fadlities  of  intercourse  have,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Pnissian  government,  enormously  developed 
its  trade  and  manufactures.  Almost  aU  industries  are  repre- 
sented; chief  among  them  are  machine-building,  the  mann- 
facture  of  india-rubber,  linen,  cloth,  hardware,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  pianos,  furniture  and  groceries.  The  commerce  consists- 
prindpally  in  wine,  hides,  horses,  coal,  wood  and  cereals.  There 
are  extensive  printing  establishments.  Hanover  was  the  first 
Gertnan  town  that  was  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  WQIiam  Herschd,  the  astronomer,  of  the  brothem  Schlegd, 
of  IfiSand  and  of  the  historian  Pertx.  Tlie  phikMopbcr  Leihnita 
died  therein  17 16. 

Close  by,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leine,  lies  the  raaauiactnruwj 
town  of  Linden,  which,  though  practically  forming  one  town  witS 
Hanover,  is  treated  under  a  separate  heading. 

The  town  of  Hanover  is  first  mentioned  during  the  lath 
century.  It  belonged  to  the  family  of  Well,  then  to  the  bishops 
of  Hildesheim,  and  then,  in  1369,  it  came  again  into  r^ ' — 
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of  the  Wdfo,  now  duke*  of  Bniaswkk.  It  jdned  the  Huucfttic 
League,  ftnd  was  hter  the  resideoce  of  the  branch  of  the  ducal 
home,  which  received  the  title  of  elector  of  Hanover  and 
ascended  the  British  throne  in  the  person  of  Geotige. I.  One  or 
two  important  treaties  were  signed  in  Hanover,  whkh  from  1810 
to  1813  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  in  1866  was 
annemd  1^  Pniaaia,  after  having  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  since  its  foundation  in  1815. 

See  O.  Ulricb,  BUder  aus  Hamnomrs  VtrtfmtemheU  (1891) ;  Hoppe, 
CtuhickU  4«r  Stadl  Hatmcmtr  (1845);  Hinchield.  Hanmmrt  Cross- 
industrie  und  Crosshandd  (Leipzig,  1891):  Frensdorff,  Die  Sladt- 
verfassMHt  Hannovers  in  aUtf  tmineuer  Ztii  (Leipxie.  1883):  W. 
Bahrdt,  GeukichU  itr  Reformalum  itr  Sladi  Hamumer  (1891);  Hart' 
mann,  Cesckickte  v»»  Hamuoter  msi  haomitref  Rmcksichtnabite  asrfdu 
EMMchdung  der  Residefusladt  HamtuMr  (1886);  Hannotv  und 
Umgemdt  Enttncktlung  und  ZusUindt  seiner  Industrie  und 
Gewerhe  (1874);  and  the  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt  Hannover  (i860, 
foL). 

HAHOVBR,  a  town  of  Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  5  m.  below  Madison.  Pop.  (1900) 
377!  (1910)  356.  It  is  served  by  boats  on  the  Ohio  river  and 
by  stages  to  Madison,  the  nearest  railway  station.  Along  the 
border  of  the  town  and  on  a  bluff  rising  about  500  ft.  above  the 
river  is  Hanover  College,  an  institution  under  Presbyterian 
control,  embracing  a  college  and  a  preparatory  department,  and 
offering  classical  and  scientific  courses  and  instruction  in  music; 
there  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  In  1908-1909  there  were  2x1 
students,  75  being  in  the  Academy.  The  institution  was  opened 
in  a  log  cabin  in  1827,  was  incorporated  as  Hanover  Academy  in 
1828,  was  adopted  as  a  synodical  school  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Indiana  in  1829  on  condition  that  a  Theological  depart- 
ment be  added,  and  in  1833  was  incorporated  imder  its  present 
name.  In  1840,  however,  the  theological  department  became  a 
separate  institution  and  was  removed  to  New  Albany,  whence 
in  1859  it  was  removed  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  named,  first, 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west,  and, 
in  x886,  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  years 
immediately  after  its  incorporation  in  1833  Hanover  College 
introduced  the  "  manual  labor  system  *'  and  was  for  a  time 
very  prosperous,  but  the  system  was  not  a  success,  the  college 
ran  into  debt,  and  in  1843  the  trustees  attempted  to  surrender 
the  charter  and  to  acquire  the  charter  of  a  university  at  Madison. 
This  effort  was  opposed  by  a  strong  party,  which  secured  a 
more  liberal  charter  for  the  coUcge.  In  x88o  the  college  became 
xx>educational. 

HAMOVER,  a  township  of  Grafton  cotmty,  New  Hampshire, 
I^.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  75  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  (1900)  1884;  (1910)  2075.  No  railway  enters  this  town- 
ship;  the  Ledyard  Free  Bridge  (the  first  free. bridge  across  the 
Connecticut)  connects  it  with  Norwich, Vt.,  which  is  served  by 
the  Bostoti  8e  Maine  railway.  Ranges  of  rugged  "hills,  broken 
by  deep  narrow  gorges  and  by  the  wider  valley  of  Mink  Brook, 
rise  near  the^ -river  and  culminate  in  the  E.  section  in  Moose 
Mountain,  9326  ft.  above  the  sea.  Near  the  foot  of  Moose 
Mountain  is  the  birthplace  of  Laura  D.  Bridgman.  Agriculture, 
dairying  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  village  of  Hanover,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  township, 
occupies  Hanover  Plain  in  the  S.W.  corner,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Partmoulh  College  (9.9.),  which  has  a  strikingly  beautiful  campus, 
and  among  its  buildings  several  excellent  examples  of  the 
colonial  style,  notably  Dartmouth  HaU.  The  Mary  Hitchcock 
memorial  hospital,  a  cottage  hospital  of  36  beds,  was  erected 
in  1890-1893  by  Hiram  Hitchcock  in  memory  of  bis  wife.  The 
charter  of  the  township  was  granted  by  Oov.  Benning  Went- 
worth  on  the  4th  of  July  1761,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made 
in  May  1765.  The  records  of  the  town  meetings  and  selectmen, 
1761-1818,  have  been  published  by  E.  P.  Storrs  (Hanover,  tops). 

See  Frederick  Chase,  A  History  of  Dartmouth  Cottege  and  the  Town 
9f  HoMoeer  (Cambridge,  1891). 

HANOVSK,  a  borough  of  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  TT.S.A., 
36  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  6  m.  from  the  S.  border  of 
the. state.  Pop.  (1890)  3746;  (1900)  5302,  (133  foreign-bora); 
(igtc)  7057.  It  is  served  by  the  Northern  Centra]  and  the 
Western  BAaiyland, railways..  The  bofough  is  built  00  nearly 


level  ground  in  die  fertile  vaO^  of  the  CoMwtgo,  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  turnpike  roads  leading  to  Baltimore,  Carlisle, 
York  and  Frederick,  from  which  places  the  principal  streets — 
sections  of  these  roads-^re  named.  Among  its  manufactures 
are  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  flour,  silk,  waggons, 
shoes,  gloves,  furniture,  wire  cloth  and  dgars.  The  settlement 
of  the  place  was  begun  mostly  by  (Annans  during  the  middle 
of  the  t8th  century.  Hanover  was  laid  out  in  1763  or  1764  by 
Col.  Richard  MacAlHster;  and  in  1815  it  was  incorporated. 
On  the  30th  of  June  1863  there  was  a  cavalry  engagement  in 
and  near  Hanover  between  the  forces  of  Generals  H.  J.  Kllpatrict 
(Union)  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  (Confederate)  preliminary  to  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  This  engagement  is  commemorated  by 
an  equestrian  statue  erected  in  Hanover  by  the  state. 

HANRIOT,  FRANCOIS  (X761-X794),  French  revolutionist, 
was  bom  at  Nanterre  (Seine)  of  poor  parentage.  Having  lost  his 
first  empk>yment— with  a  frocuteur^ihxcni^  dishonesty, 
he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Paris  octroi  in  1789,  but  was 
dismissed  for  abandoning  his  post  when  the  Parisians  burned 
the  octroi  barriers  on  the  night  of  the  r2th-i3th  of  July  17891 
After  lea<fing  a  harid-to-mouth  existence  for  some  time,  he  became 
one  of  the  orators  of  the  section  of  the  sans-adoties^  and  com- 
manded the  armed  force  of  that  section  during  the  insurrection 
on  the  xoth  of  August  x  792  and  the  massacres  of  September.  Bnt 
he  did  not  come  into  prominence  unto  the  night  of  the  3oth-3xst 
of  May  X793,  when  he  was  provisional-  appointed  commandant- 
general  of  the  armed  forces  of  Paris  by  the  council  general  of 
the  Commune.  On  the  3  ist  of  May  he  was  one  of  the  delegates 
ftonrthe  Commune  to  the  Convention  demanding  the  dissolution 
of  the  Commission  of  Twelve  and  the  proscription  of  the 
Girondists  (g.v.),  and  he  was  in  command  of  the  insurrectionary 
forces  of  the  Commune  during  the  inttuie  of  the  2nd  of  June 
(see  FsENCH  Revolvtion).  On  the  xith  of  June  he  resigned 
his  command,  declaring  that  order  had  been  restored.  On  the 
X3th  he  was  impeached  in  the  Convention;  but  the  motion  was 
not  carried,  and  on  the  xst  of  July  he  was  elected  by  the  Commune 
permanent  commander  of  the  armed  forces  of  Paris.  This 
position,  which  gave  him  enormous  power,  he  retained  until 
the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27,  X794).  His 
arrest  was  decreed;  but  he  had  the  gintrale  sounded  and  the 
tocsin  rung,  and  tried  to  rescue  Robespierre,  who  was  under 
arrest  in  the  hall  of  the  ComiU  de  Sitreti  Ginerak.  Hanriot  was 
himself  arrested,  but  was  rescued  by  his  adherents,  and  hastened 
to  the  Hdtel  de  ViOe.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  organize  resistance 
he  fled  and  hid  in  a  secluded  yard,  where  he  was  discovered  the 
next  day.  He  was  arrested,  sentenced  to  death,  and  guiUotined 
with  Robespierre  and  his  friends  on  the  xoth  Thermidor  of  the 
year  II.  (the  28th  of  July  1794). 

HANSARD,  LUKB  (Z752-X828),  English  printer,  was  bom  on 
the  5th  of  July  X752  in  St  Mary's  parish,  Norwich.  He  was 
educated  at  Boston  grammar  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Stephen  White,  a  Norwich  printer.  As  soon  as  his  apprenticeship 
had  expired  Hansard  started  for  London  with,  only  a  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  and  became  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  John  Hughs 
(X703-X771),  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  X774  he  was 
made  a  partner,  and  undertook  almost  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
business,  which  in  x8oo  came  completely  into  his  hands.  On  the 
admission  of  his  sons  the  firm  became  Luke  Hansard  8c  Sons. 
Among  those  whose  friendship  Hansard  won  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  were  Robert  Orme,  Burke  and  Dr  Johnson; 
while  Porson  praised  him  as  the  most  accurate  printer  of  Greek. 
He  printed  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  X774  till 
his  death.  The  promptitude  and  accuracy  with  which  Hansard 
printed  parb'amentary  papers  were  often  of  the  greatest  service 
to  government— notably  on  one  occasion  wheh  the  proof-sheets 
of  Uie  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  French  Revolution 
were  submitted  to  Pitt  twenty-four  houis  after  the  draft  had 
left  his  hands.  On  the  umon  with  Ireland  in  x8oi,  the  increase 
of  parliamentary  printing  compelled  Hansard  to  give  up  all 
private  printing  except  ^en  parliament  was  not  sitting.  He 
devised  numerous  expedients  for  reducing  the  expense  of  pubb'sh- 
ing  the  reports;  and  in  1805,  when  his  workmen  struck  at  a  time 
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of  great  pressure,  he  and  liis  000$  tlieiii9elve»  set  to  work  as 
compositors.    Luke  Hansard  died  on  the  29th  of  October  1898. 

His  son,  Thomas  Cusson  Hansard  (i 776-1833),  established 
a  press  of  his  own  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  b^in  in  1803  to 
print  the  ParliametUary  DtbiUes,  which  were  not  at  first  inde- 
pendent reports,  but  were  taken  from  the  newspapers.  After 
1889  the  debates  were  published  by  the  Hansard  Publishing 
Union  Limited.  T.  C.  Hansard  was  the  author  of  Typograpkia, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Oriiin  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of 
Printing  (1835).  The  original  business  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  brothers,  James  and  Luke  Graves  Hansard 
(1777-1851).  The  firm  was  prosecuted  in  1837  by  John  Joseph 
Stockwell  for  printing  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an 
official  report  of  the  inspector  of  prisons,  statements  regarded  by 
the  plaintiff  as  libdlous.  Hansard  sheltered  himself  on  the 
ground  of  privilege,  but  it  was  not  until  after  much  litigation 
that  the  security  oi  the  prinUrs  of  government  reports  was 
guaranteed  by  sutute  in  x84a 

HANSBATIC  LBAOUS.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
precise  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Hanseatic  League  or 
to  name  any  single  factor  which  explains  the  origin  of  that 
loose  but  effective  federation  of  North  German  towns.  Associ- 
ated action  and  partial  union  among  these  towns  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Z3tb  century.  In  Z241  we  find  LUbeck  and 
Hamburg  agreeing  to  safeguard  the  important  road  connect- 
ing the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  first  known  meeting  of 
the  "  maritime  towns,"  later  known  as  the  Wendish  group  and 
including  LQbeck,  Hamburg,  Lttneburg,  Wismar,  Rostock  and 
Stralsund,  took  place  in  1256.  The  Saxon  towns,  during  the 
following  century,  were  joining  to  protect  their  common  interests, 
and  indeed  at  this  period  town  confederacies  in  Germany,  both 
North  and  South,  were  so  considerable  as  to  call  for  the  declara^ 
tion  against  them  in  the  Golden  Bull  of  1356.  The  decline  of 
the  imperial  power  and  the  growing  opposition  between  the 
towns  and  the  territorial  princes  justified  these  defensive  town 
alliances,  which  in  South  Germany  took  on  a  peculiarly  political 
character.  The  relative  weakness  of  territorial  power  in  the 
North,  after  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  diminished 
without  however  removing  this  motive  for  union,  but  the 
comparative  immunity  from  princely  aggression  on  land  left 
the  towns  freer  to  combine  in  a  stronger  and  more  perm^ent 
union  for  the  defence  of  their  conunerce  .by  sea  and  for  the 
(Control  of  the  Baltia 

While  the  political  element  in  the  development  of  thetianseatic 
League  must  not  be  underestimated,  it  was  not  so  formative 
as  the  economic.  The  foundation  was  laid  for  the  growth  of 
German  towns  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  by  the  great 
movement  of  German  colonization  of  Slavic  territory  east  of  the 
Elbe.  This  movement,  extending  in  time  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  nth  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  and  carrying  a 
stream  of  settlers  and  traders  from  the  Northwest,  resulted  not 
only  in  the  Germanization  of  a  wide  territory  but  in  the  extension 
of  German  influence  along  the  sea-coast  far  to  the  east  of  actual 
territorial  settlement.  The  German  trading  towns,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  numerous  streams  which  drain  the  North  European  plain, 
were  stimulated  or  created  by  the  unifying  impulse  of  a  common 
and  long-continued  advance  of  conquest  and  colonization. 
'  The  impetus  of  this  remarkable  movement  of  expansion  not 
only  carried  German  trade  to  the  East  and  North  within  the 
Balticbasin,  but  reanimated  the  older  trade  from  the  lower  Rhine 
region  to  Flanders  and  England  in  the  West  Cologne  and  the 
Wcstphalian  towns,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Dortmund, 
Soest  and  MUnster,  had  long  controlled  this  commerce  hut  now 
began  to  feel  the  competition  of  the  active  traders  of  the  Baltic, 
opening  up  that  direct  communication  by  sea  from  the  Baltic 
to  western  Europe  which  became  the  essential  feature  In  the 
history  of  the  League.  The  necessity  of  seeking  protection  from 
the  sea-rovers  and  pirates  who  infested  these  waters  during 
the  whole  period  of  Hanseatic  supremacy,  the  legal  customs^ 
substantially .  alike  in  the  towns  of  North  Germany,  Ivhicn 
governed  the  groups  of  traders  in  the  outlying  trading  posts^ 
the  establishment  of  common  factories,  or  "  counters  "(Komtors) 


at  these  points,  with  aldertnea  to  administer  justice  tad  to 
secure  trading  privileges  for  the  community  of  German  merchants 
— such  were  some  of  the  unifying  influences  which  preceded  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  League.  In  the  centuiy  of  energetic 
conunerdal  development  before  1350  the  German  nerdbants 
abroad  led  the  way. 

Germans  were  early  pushing  as  permanent  settlers  into  the 
Scandinavian  towns,  and  in  Wisby,  on  the  island  of  Gothland, 
the  Scandinavian  centre  of  Baltic  trade,  equal  rights  as  citizens 
in  the  town  government  were  possessed  by  the  German  settlers 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  There  also  came 
into  existence  at  Wisby  the  first  association  of  German  traden 
abroad,  which  united  the  merchants  of  over  thirty  towns, 
from  Cologne  and  Utrecht  in  the  West  to  Reval  in  the  East.j 
We  find  the  Gothland  association  making  in  1229  a  treaty  withi 
a  Russian  prince  and  securing  privileges  for  their  branch  trading 
station  at  Novgorod.  According  to  the  "  Skra,"  the  by-laws, 
of  the  Novgorod  branch,  the  four  aldermen  of  the  community 
of  Germans,  who  among  other  duties  held  the  keys  of  the  common 
chest,  deposited  in  Wisby,  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  merchants 
of  the  Gothland  association  and  of  the  towns  of  Liibcck,  Soest 
and  Dortmund.  The  Gothland  association  received  in  1237 
trading  rights  in  England,  and  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  also  secured  privileges  in  Flanders.  It  legislated  on 
matters  relating  to  common  trade  interests,  and,  In  the  case  of 
the  regulation  of  X287  concerning  shipwrecked  goods,  we  find 
it  imposing  this  legislation  on  the  towns  under  the  penalty  of 
exclusion  from  the  association.  But  with  the  extension  of  the 
East  and  West  trade  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Baltic,  this 
association  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  losing  Its  p(»itlon  of 
leadership.  Its  inheritance  passed  to  the  gradually  forming 
union  of  towns,  chiefly  those  known  as  Wendish,  which  looked  to, 
LUbeck  as  their  head.  In  x  293  the  Saxon  and  Wendish  merchants 
at  Rostock  decided  that  all  appeals  from  Novgorod  be  taken  to 
Ltibeck  instead  of  to  Wisby,  and  six  years  later  the  Wendish 
and  Weslphalian  towns,  meeting  at  Lttbeck,  ordered  that  the 
Gothland  association  should  no  longer  use  a  common  seaU 
Though  LQbeck's  right  as  court  of  appeal  from  the  Hanseatic 
counter  at  Novgorod  was  not  recognized  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  League  until  1373,  the  long-existing  practice  had  simply 
accorded  with  the  actual  shifting  of  commercial  power.  The 
union  of  merchants  abroad  was  beginning  to  come  under  the. 
control  of  the  partial  union  of  towns  at  home. 

A  similar  and  contemporary  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
Baltic  traders  under  Lfibeck*s  leadership  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  West.    As  a  consequence  of  the  dose  commercial  rdfttions. 
early  existing  between  England  and  the  Rhenish-Westpbalian! 
towns,  the  merchants  of  Cologne  were  the  first  to  possess  a  gild-, 
hall  in  London  and  to  form  a  "hansa  "  with  the  right  of  admitting 
other  German  merchants  on  payment  of  a  fee.    The  charter  of 
1226,  however,  by  which  Emperor  Frederick  II.  created  Lfibeck^ 
a  free  imperial  city,  expressly  declared  that  LQbeck  citizens' 
trading  in  England  should  be  free  from  the  dues  imposed  by> 
the  merchants  of  Cologne  and  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and. 
privileges.    In  1266  and  1267  the  merchants  of  Hambui;g  and, 
LUbeck  received  from  Henry  lU.  the  right  to  establish  their 
own  hansas  in  London,  like  that  of  Cologne.    The  situation  tJbus 
created  led  by  1282  to  the  coalescence  of  the  rival  associations 
in  the  "  Gild-hall  of  the  Germans,"  but  though  the  BalUc  Uadets 
had  secured  a  recognized  foothold  in  the  enlarged  and  unified 
organization,  Cologne  retained  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
London  settlement  imtil  X4;^6.    LUbeck  and  Hamburg,  however, 
dominated  the  German  trade  in  the  ports  of  the  east  coast,^ 
notably  in  Lynn  and  Boston,  while  they  were  strong  in  the 
organized  trading  settlements  at  York,  Hull,  Ipswich,  Norwich, 
Yarmouth  and  Bristol.    The  counter  at  London,  first  called  the' 
Steelyard  in  a  parliamentary  petition  of  1422, claimed  jurisdictioa 
over  the  other  factories  in  England. 

In  Flanders,  also,  the  German  merchants  from  the  West  had. 
long  been  trading,  but  here  had  later  to  endure  not  only  the 
rivalry  but  the  pre-eminence  of  those  from  the  East.  In  X25» 
the  fiirst  treaty  privileges  for  German  trade  in  Flanders  show 
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two  men  of  LObeck  and  HamtNUg  beading  the  "  MevcbaiiU  of* 
the  Roman  Empire,"  and  in  the  later  organization  of  the  counter 
at  Bruges  four  or  five  of  the  six  aldermen  were  chosen  from 
towns  east  of  the  Elbe,  with  LUbeck  steadily  predominant.  The 
Germans  recognized  the  staple  rights  of  Bruges  for  a  number  of 
commodities,  such  as  wool,  wax,  furs,  copper  and  grain,  and  in 
return  for  this  material  contribution  t6  the  growing  commercial 
importance  of  the  town,  they  received  in  1309  freedom  from  the 
compulsory  brokerage  which  Bruges  imposed  on  foreign  mer- 
chants. The  importance  and  independence  of  the  German 
trading  settlements  abroad  was  exemplified  in  the  statutes  of 
the  "  Company  of  German  merchants  at  Bruges,"  drawn  up 
in  X347,  where  for  the  first  time  appears  the  grouping  of  towns 
in  three  sections  (the  "  Drittel "),  the  Wendtsh-Saxon,  the 
Prussian-Westphalian,  and  those  of  Gothland  and  Livland. 
Even  more  important  than  the  assistance  which  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  German  trade  at  Bruges  gave  to  that  leading  mart  of 
European  commerce  was  the  service  rendered  by  the  German 
counter  of  Bruges  to  the' cause  of  Hanseatic  unity.  Not  merely 
because  of  its  central  commercial  position,  but  because  of  its 
width  of  view,  its  political  insight,  and  its  constant  insistence  on 
the  necessity  of  union,  this  counter  played  a  leading  part  in 
Hanseatic  policy.    It  was  more  Hanse  than  the  Hanse  towns. 

The  last  of  the  chief  trading  settlements,  both  in  importance 
and  in  date  of  organization,  was  that  at  Bergen  in  Norway, 
where  in  1343  the  Hanseatics  obtained  special  trade  privileges. 
Scandinavia  had  early  been  sought  for  its  copper  and  iron,  its 
fbrcst  products  and  its  valuable  fisheries,  especially  of  herring 
at  Schonen,  but  it  was  backward  in  its  industrial  development 
and  its  own  commerce  had  seriously  declined  in  the  14th  century. 
It  had  come  to  depend  largely  upon  the  Germans  for  the  import- 
ation of  all  its  luxuries  and  of  many  of  its  necessities,  as  well  as 
for  the  exportation  of  its  products,  but  regular  trade  wiih  the 
three  kingdoms  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  Wendish 
towns,  with  Ltibeck  steadily  asserting  an  exclusive  ascendancy. 
The  fishing  centre  at  Schonen  was  important  as  a  market,  though, 
like  Novgorod,  its  trade  was  seasonal,  but  it  did  not  acquire  the 
position  of  a  regularly  organized  counter,  reserved  alone,  in  the 
North,  for  Bergen.  The  commercial  relations  with  the  North 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  important  clement  in  the  union  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  but  the  geographical  position  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  especially  that  of  Denmark,  commanding  the  Sound 
which  gives  access  to  the  Baltic,  compelled  a  close  attention  to 
Scandinavian  politics  on  the  part  of  LUbcck  and  the  League  and 
thus  by  necessitating  combined  political  action  in  defend  of 
Hanseatic  sea-power  exercised  a  unifying  influence. 
.  Energetic  and  successful  though  the  scattered  trading  settle* 
raents  had  been  in  establishing  German  trade  connexions  and 
in  securing-  valuable  trade  privileges,  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  found  them  powerless  to  meet  difficulties  arising  from 
internal  dissension  and  still  more  from  the  political  rivalries 
and  trade  jealousies  of  nascent  nationalities.  Flanders  became 
a  battle-field  in  the  great  struggle  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  war  of  trade  prohibitions  led  to  infractions  of  the  German 
privileges  in  Bruges.  An  embargo  on  trade  with  Flanders,  voted 
in  1338  by  a  general  assembly,  resulted  by  1360  in  the  full 
restoration  of  German  privileges  in  Flanders,  but  reduced  the 
counter  at  Bruges  to  an  executive  organ  of  a  united  town  policy. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in.  a  document  connected  with  this  action 
the  union  of  towns,  borrowing  the  term  from  English  usage,  was 
first  called  the  "  German  Hansa."  In  1361  representatives  from 
Liibeck  and  Wisby  vi^ted  Novgorod  to  recodify  the  by-laws 
of  the  counter  and  to  admonish  it  that  new  statutes  required 
the  conaeDt  of  LQbeck,  Wisby,  Riga,  Dorpat  and  Reval.  This 
action  was  confirmed  in  1366  by  an  assembly  of  the  Hansa  which 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  occasion  of  a  relation  made  by  the 
Bruges  counter  and  of  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  young  Bergen 
counter,  ordered  that  in  future  the  approval  of  the  towns  must 
be  obtained  for  all  new  regulations. 

The  counter  at  London  was  soon  forced  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  other  counters  at  Bruges,  Novgorod  and  Bergen.  After 
the  failure  of  the  Italians,  the  Hanseatics  remained  the  strongest 
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gfoup  of  alien  merchanu  in  England,  and,  as  such,  'daimed  the 
exduave  enj03rment  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Carta 
iiercatoria  of  1303.  .Their  highly  favoured  position  in  England, 
contrasting  markedly  with  their  refusal  of  trade  facilities  to  the 
English  in  some  of  the  Baltic  towns  and  their  evident  policy  of 
monopoly  in  the  Baltic  trade,  incensed  the  English  mercantile 
classes,  and  doubtless  influenced  the  increases  in  customs-duties 
which  were  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  contrary  to  their  treaty 
rights.  Unsuccessful  in  obtaming  redress  from  the  English 
government,  the  German  merchants  finally,  in  1374,  appealed 
for  aid  to  the  home  towns,  especially  to  Ltibeck.  The  result 
of  Hansoitic  representations  was  the  confirmation  by  Richard  II. 
in  1377  of  all  their  privileges,  which  accorded  them  the  pre- 
fcrentbl  treatment  they  had  claimed  and  became  the  foundation 
of  the  Hanseatic  position  in  England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  conquest  of  Wisby  by  Waldcmar  IV. 
of  Denmark  in  1361  had  disclosed  hb  ambition  for  the  political 
control  of  the  Baltic.  He  was  promptly  opposed  by  an  alliance 
of  Hanse  towns,  led  by  Lilbcck.  The  defeat  of  the  Germans 
at  Helsingborg  only  called  into  being  the  stronger  town  and 
territorial  alliance  of  1367,  known  as  the  Cologne  Confederation, 
and  its  final  victory,  ^vith  the  peace  of  Stralsund  in  1370,  which 
gave  for  a  limited  period  the  four  chief  castles  on  the  Sound  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  the  League. 

The  assertion  of  Hanseatic  influence  in  the  two  decades,  135610 
1377,  marks  the  zenith  of  the  Lcague'spower  and  the  completion 
of  the  long  process  of  unification.  Under  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial and  political  necessity,  authority  was  definitely  trans* 
fcrred  from  the  Hansas  of  merchants  abroad  to  the  Hansa  of 
towns  at  home,  and  the  sense  of  unity  had  become  such  that  in 
1380  a  LUbeck  official  could  declare  that  "  whatever  touches 
one  town  touches  alL"  But  even  at  the  time  when  union  was 
most  important,  this  statement  went  further  than  the  facts 
would  warrant,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  century  it 
became  less  and  less  true.  Dortmund  held  aloof  from  the 
Cologne  Confederation  on  the  ground  that  it  bad  no  concern  in 
Scandinavian  politics.  It  became,  indeed,  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  inland  towns  for  a  policy  of  sea- 
power  in  the  Baltic.  Cologne  sent  no  representatives  to  the 
regular  Hanseatic  assemblies  until  2383,  and  during  the  15th 
century  its  independence  was  frequently  manifested.  It  rebelled 
at  the  authority  of  the  counter  at  Bruges,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  England  {i  469-1 474)  openly  defied  the  League. 
In  the  East,  the  German  Order,  while  enjoying  Hanseatic 
privileges,  frequently  opposed  the  policy  of  the  League  abroad, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  domestic  troubles  and  its  Hinterland 
enemies  from  playing  its  own  hand  in  the  Baltic  After  the  fall 
of  the  order  in  1467,  the  towns  of  Prussia  and  Livland,  especially 
Dantzig  and  Riga,  pursued  an  exclusive  trade  policy  even  against 
their  Hanseatic  confederates.  Ltibeck,  however,  supported  by 
the  Bruges  counter,  despite  the  disaffection  and  jealousy  on  all 
sides  hampering  and  sometimes  thwarting  its  efforts,  stood 
steadfastly  for  union  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  decrees 
of  the  assemblies.  Its  headship  of  the  League,  hitherto  tacitly 
accepted,  was  definitely  recognized  in  14x8. 

The  governing  body. of  the  Hansa  was  the  assembly  of  town 
representatives,  the  "Hansctage,"  held  irregularly  as  occasion 
required  at  the  summons  of  Liibeck,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
attended  but  scantily.  The  delegates  were  bound  by  instrnc- 
tions  from  their  towns  and  had  to  report  home  the  decisions  of 
the  assembly  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  In  1469  the  League 
dccbrcd  that  the  English  use  of  the  terms  "  societas,"  "  col- 
legium "  and  "  universitas  "  was  inappropriate  to  so  loose  an 
organization.  It  preferred  to  call  itself  a  "firma  confederatio" 
for  trade  purposes  only.  It  had  no  common  seal,  though  that 
of  Liibeck  was  accepted,  particularly  by  foreigners,  in  behalf 
of  the  League.  Disputes  between  the  confederate  towns  were 
brought  for  adjudication  before  the  general  assembly,  but  the 
League  had  no  recognized  federal  judiciary.  Liibeck,  with  the 
counters  abroad,  watched  over  the  execution  of  the  measures 
voted  by  the  assembly,  but  there  was  no  regular  administrative 
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of  great  pressure,  he  and  his  8oii$  tKemselvea  set  to  work  as 
compositors.    Luke  Hansard  died  on  the  29th  ol  October  1828. 

His  son,  Thoimas  Curson  Hamsaso  (i776-z833)/establisbed 
a  press  of  his  own  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  b^an  in  1803  to 
print  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  which  were  not  at  first  inde- 
pendent reports,  but  were  taken  from  the  newspapers.  After 
1889  the  debates  were  published  by  the  Hansard  Publishing 
Union  Limited.  T.  C.  Hansard  was  the  author  of  Typograpkia, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of 
Printing  (1835).  The  original  business  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  brothers,  James  and  Luke  Graves  Hansard 
(1777-X851).  The  firm  was  prosecuted  in  1^37  by  John  Joseph 
Stockwell  for  printing  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an 
official  report  of  the  inspector  of  prisons,  statements  regarded  by 
the  pkunti£f  as  libellous.  Hansard  sheltered  himsdf  on  the 
ground  fA  privilege,  but  it  was  not  until  after  much  litigation 
that  the  security  of  the  printers  of  government  reports  was 
guaranteed  by  sutute  in  x84a 

HANSBAnC  LBAOUE.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
precise  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Hanseatic  league  or 
to  name  any  single  factor  which  explains  the  origin  of  that 
loose  but  effective  federation  of  North  German  towns.  Associ- 
ated action  and  partial  union  among  these  towns  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  X3th  century.  In  Z241  we  find  Lttbeck  and 
Hamburg  agreeing  to  safeguard  the  important  road  connect^ 
ing  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  first  known  meeting  of 
the  "  maritime  towns,"  later  known  as  the  Wendish  group  and 
including  LflbecJc,  Hamburg,  Lttncburg,  Wismar,  Rostock  and 
Stralsund,  took  place  in  1356,  The  Saxon  towns,  during  the 
following  century,  were  joining  to  protect  their  common  interests, 
and  indeed  at  this  period  town  confederacies  in  Germany,  both 
North  and  South,  were  so  considerable  as  to  call  for  the  declara- 
tion against  them  in  the  Golden  Bull  of  1356.  The  decline  of 
the  imperial  power  and  the  growing  opposition  between  the 
towns  and  the  territorial  princes  justified  these  defensive  town 
alliances,  which  in  South  Germany  took  on  a  peculiarly  political 
character.  The  relative  weakness  of  territorial  power  in  the 
North,  after  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  diminished 
without  however  removing  this  motive  for  union,  but  the 
comparative  immunity  from  princely  aggression  on  land  left 
the  towns  freer  to  combine  in  a  stronger  and  more  permanent 
union  for  the  defence  of  their  commerce  .by  sea  and  for  the 
jcontrol  of  the  Baltia 

While  the  political  element  in  the  development  of  theHanseatic 
League  must  not  be  underestimated,  it  was  not  so  formative 
as  the  economic  The  foundation  was  laid  for  the  growth  of 
German  towns  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  by  the  great 
movement  of  German  colonization  of  Slavic  territory  east  of  the 
Elbe.  This  movement,  extending  in  time  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  nth  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  and  carrying  a 
stream  of  settlers  and  traders  from  the  Northwest,  resulted  not 
only  in  the  Germanization  of  a  wide  territory  but  in  the  extension 
pi  German  influence  along  the  sea-coast  far  to  the  east  of  actual 
territorial  settlement*  The  German  trading  towns,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  numerous  streams  which  drain  the  North  European  plain, 
were  stimuhited  or  created  by  the  unifying  impulse  of  a  common 
and  long-continued  advance  of  conquest  and  colonization. 
'  The  impetus  of  this  remarkable  movement  of  expansion  not 
only  carried  German  trade  to  the  East  and  North  within  the 
Balticbasin,  but  reanimated  the  older  trade  from  the  lower  Rhine 
tegion  to  Flanders  and  England  in  the  West  Cologne  and  the 
Westphalian  towns,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Dortmund, 
Soest  and  Mfinster,  had  long  controlled  this  commerce  but  now 
began  to  feel  the  competition  of  the  active  traders  of  the  Baltic, 
opening  up  that  direct  communication  by  sea  from  the  Baltic 
to  western  Europe  which  became  the  essential  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  League.  The  necessity  of  seeking  protection  from 
the  sea-rovers  and  pirates  who  infested  these  waters  during 
the  whole  period  of  Hanseatic  supremacy,  the  legal  customs, 
substantially. alike  in  the  towns  of  North  Germany,  Which 
governed  the  groups  of  traders  in  the  outlying  trading  postsy 
the  establishment  of  common  factories,  or  "  counters  "(Komtors) 


at  these  points,  with  aldemen  to  administer  justice  and  to 
secure  trading  privileges  for  the  community  of  German  merchants 
— such  were  some  of  the  unifying  influences  which  preceded  the 
gradual  formatioa  of  the  League.  In  the  century  of  eneigetic 
commercial  development  before  1350  the  German  machants 
abroad  led  the  way. 

Germans  were  early  pushing  as  penpanent  settlers  into  the 
Scandinavian  towns,  and  in  Wisby,  on  the  island  of  Gothland, 
the  Scandinavian  centre  of  Baltic  trade,  equal  rights  as  cxticens 
in  the  town  government  were  possessed  by  the  German  settlers 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  There  also  came 
into  existence  at  Wisby  the  first  association  of  German  traders 
abroad,  which  united  the  merchants  of  over  thirty  towns, 
from  Cologne  and  Utrecht  in  the  West  to  Reval  in  the  East.' 
We  find  the  Gothland  association  making  in  1229  a  treaty  with' 
a  Russian  prince  and  securing  privileges  for  their  branch  trading, 
station  at  Novgorod.  According  to  the  "  Skra,"  the  by-laws. 
<^t  the  Novgorod  branch,  the  four  aldermen  of  the  community 
of  Germans,  who  among  other  duties  held  the  keys  of  the  common 
chest,  deposited  in  Wisby,  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  merchants 
of  the  Gothland  association  and  of  the  towns  of  LQbeck,  Soest 
and  Dortmund.  The  Gothland  association  received  in  1237 
trading  rights  in  England,  and  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  also  secured  privileges  in  Flanders.  It  legislated  on 
matters  relating  to  common  trade  interests,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  regulation  of  1287  concerning  shipwrecked  goods,  we  find 
it  imposing  this  legislation  on  the  towns  under  the  penalty  of 
exclusion  from  the  association.  But  with  the  extension  of  the 
East  and  West  trade  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Baltic,  this 
association  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  losing  its  p(»ition  of 
leadership.  Its  inheritance  passed  to  the  gradually  forming 
union  of  towns,  chiefly  those  known  as  Wendish,  which  looked  to. 
LQbeck  as  their  head.  In  1293  the  Saxon  and  Wendish  merchants 
at  Rostock  dedded  that  all  appeals  from  Novgorod  be  taken  to 
Ltibeck  instead  of  to  Wisby,  and  six  years  later  the  Wendish 
and  Westphalian  towns,  meeting  at  LQbeck,  ordered  that  the 
Gothland  association  should  no  longer  use  a  common  seat 
Though  LQbeck's  right  as  court  of  appeal  from  the  Hanseatic 
counter  at  Novgorod  was  not  recognized  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  League  until  1373,  the  long-existing  practice  had  simply 
accorded  with  the  actual  shifting  of  commercial  power.  The 
union  of  merchants  abroad  was  beginning  to  come  under  the. 
control  of  the  partial  union  of  towns  at  home. 

A  similar  and  contemporary  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
Baltic  traders  under  Liibeck's  leadership  may  be  witnessed  in. 
the  West.  As  a  consequence  of  the  close  commercial  relations 
early  existing  between  England  and  the  Rhenish-Westphalian' 
towns,  the  merchants  of  Cologne  were  the  first  to  possess  a  gild-, 
hall  in  London  and  to  form  a  "  hansa  "  with  the  right  of  admitting, 
other  German  merchants  on  payment  of  a  fee.  The  diaiter  of; 
1226,  however,  by  which  Emperor  Frederick  II.  created  LQbeck' 
a  free  imperisJ  .city,  expressly  declared  that  LQbeck  citizens 
trading  in  England  should  be  free  from  the  dues  imposed  by 
the  merchants  of  Cologne  and  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
privileges.  In  1266  and  1267  the  merchants  of  Hamburg  and^ 
LQbeck  received  from  Henry  III.  the  right  to  establish  their^ 
own  hansas  in  London,  like  that  of  Cologne.  The  situation  thus 
created  led  by  1282  Vo  the  coalescence  of  the  rival  associations 
in  the  '*  Gild-hall  of  the  Germans,"  but  though  the  Baltic  traders 
had  secured  a  recognized  foothold  in  the  enlarged  and  unified 
organization,  Cologne  retained  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
London  settlenient  until  iaI^-  LQbeck  and  Hamburg,  however, 
dominated  the  German  -trade  in  the  ports  of  the  east  coasti^ 
notably  in  Lynn  and  Boston,  while  they  were  strong  in  the 
organized  trading  settlements  at  York,  Hull,  Ipswich,  Norwich, 
Yarmouth  and  Bristol.  The  counter  at  London,  first  called  the' 
Steelyard  in  a  parUamentary  petition  of  1422,  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  other  factories  in  England. 

.  In  Flanders,  also,  the  German  merchants  from  the  West  had, 
long  been  trading,  but  here  had  later  to  endure  not  only  the 
rivalry  but  the  pre-eminence  of  those  from  the  East.  In  us* 
the  first  treaty  privileges  for  German  trade  in  Flanders  show 
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two  mea  of  Lttbeck  and  HamtNug  beading  the  "  MevdMuiU  oI« 
I  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  in  the  later  organixation  of  the  counter 

t  at  Bruges  four  or  five  of  the  six  aldermen  were  chosen  from 

towns  cast  of  the  Elbe,  with  Ltibeck  steadily  predominant.    The 
i  Germans  recognized  the  staple  rights  of  Bruges  for  a  number  of 

commodities,  such  as  wool,  wax,  furs,  copper  and  grain,  and  in 
I  return  for  this  material  contribution  t6  the  growing  commercial 

1  importance  of  the  town,  they  received  in  1309  freedom  from  the 

1  compulsory  brokerage  which  Bruges  imposed  on  foreign  mer- 

chants. The  importance  and  independence  of  the  German 
traidjng  settlements  abroad  was  exemplified  in  the  statutes  of 
the  "  Company  of  German  merchants  at  Bruges,"  drawn  up 
in  i347i  where  for  the  first  time  appears  the  grouping  of  towns 
in  three  sections  (the  "Drittcl"),  the  Wendish-Saxon,  the 
Pnissian-Westphalian,  and  those  of  Gothland  and  Livland. 
Even  more  important  than  the  assbtance  which  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  German  trade  at  Bruges  gave  to  that  leading  mart  of 
European  commerce  was  the  service  rendered  by  the  German 
counter  of  Bruges  to  the' cause  o(  Hanseatic  unity.  Not  merely 
because  of  its  central  commercial  poution,  but  because  of  its 
width  of  view,  its  political  insight,  and  its  constant  insistence  on 
the  necessity  of  union,  this  counter  played  a  leading  part  in 
Hai^eatic  policy.    It  was  more  Hanse  than  the  Hanse  towns. 

The  last  of  the  chief  trading  settlements,  both  in  importance 
and  in  date  of  organization,  was  that  at  Bergen  in  Norway, 
where  in  1343  the  Hanseatics  obtained  special  trade  privileges. 
Scandinavia  had  early  been  sought  for  its  copper  and  iron,  its 
fbrest  products  and  its  valuable  fisheries,  especially  of  herring 
at  Schonen,  but  it  was  backward  in  its  indxistrial  development 
and  its  own  commerce  had  seriously  declined  in  the  i'4lh  century. 
It  had  come  to  depend  largely  upon  the  Germans  for  the  import- 
ation of  all  its  luxuries  and  of  many  of  its  necessities,  as  well  as 
for  the  exportation  of  its  products,  but  regular  trade  with  the 
three  kingdoms  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  Wendish 
towns,  with  LUbeck  steadily  asserting  an  exclusive  ascendancy. 
The  fishing  centre  at  Schonen  was  important  as  a  market,  though, 
like  Novgorod,  its  trade  was  seasonal,  but  it  did  not  acquire  the 
position  of  a  regularly  organized  counter,  reserved  alone,  in  the 
North,  for  Bergen.  The  commercial  relations  with  the  North 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  important  element  in  the  union  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  but  the  geographical  position  of  the  Scandinavbn 
countries,  especially  that  of  Denmark,  commanding  the  Sourid 
which  gives  access  to  the  Baltic,  compelled  a  close  attention  to 
Scandinavian  politics  on  the  part  of  Ltibeck  and  the  League  and 
thus  by  necessitating  combined  political  action  in  defence  of 
Hanseatic  sea-power  exercised  a  unifying  influence. 

.  Energetic  and  successful  though  the  scattered  trading  settle- 
ments had  befcn  in  establishing  German  trade  connexions  and 
in  securing-  valuable  trade  privileges,  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  found  them  powerless  to  meet  difiiculties  arising  from 
internal  dissension  and  still  more  from  the  political  rivalries 
and  trade  jealousies  of  nascent  nationalities.  Flanders  became 
a  battle-field  in  the  great  struggle  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  war  of  trade  prohibitions  led  to  infractions  of  the  German 
privileges  in  Bruges.  An  embargo  on  trade  with  Flanders,  voted 
in  13  s8  by  a  general  assembly,  resulted  by  1360  in  the  full 
restoration  of  German  privileges  in  Flanders,  but  reduced  the 
counter  at  Bruges  to  an  executive  organ  of  a  united  town  policy. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  a  document  connected  with  this  action 
the  union  of  towns,  borrowing  the  term  from  English  usage,  was 
first  called  the  "  German  Hansa."  In  1361  representatives  from 
L<ibeck  and  Wisby  visited  I^ovgorod  to  recodify  the  by-laws 
of  the  counter  and  to  admonish  it  that  new  statutes  required 
the  consent  of  Lttbeck,  Wisby,  Riga,  Dorpat  and  Reval.  This 
action  was  confirmed  in  1366  by  an  asseoibly  of  the  Hansa  which 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  occasion  of  a  regulation  made  by  the 
Bruges  counter  and  of  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  young  Bergen 
counter,  ordered  that  in  future  the  approval  of  the  towns  must 
be  obtained  for  all  new  regulations. 

The  counter  at  London  was  soon  forced  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  other  counters  at  Bruges,  Novgorod  ;lnd  Bergen.  After 
the  failure  o(  the  Italians,  the  Hanseatics  remained  the  strongest 
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gfoup  of  alien  meicfaants  in  Eni^asd,  and,  as  such,  'dained  the 
exclusive  cnjojmeat  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Carta 
ifarcaloria  of  1303.  .Their  highly  favoured  position  in  England, 
contrasting  markedly  with  their  refusal  of  trade  facilities  to  the 
English  in  some  of  the  Baltic  towns  and  their  evident  policy  of 
monopoly  in  the  Baltic  trade,  incensed  the  English  mercantile 
dasscs,  uid  doubtless  influenced  the  increases  in  customs-duties 
which  were  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  contrary  to  their  treaty 
rights.  Unsuccessful  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  English 
government,  the  German  merchants  finally,  in  1374,  appealed 
for  aid  to  the  home  towns»  especially  to  Likbeck.  The  result 
of  Hanseatic  representations  was  the  confirmation  by  Richard  II. 
in  1377  of  all  their  privileges,  which  accorded  them  the  pre- 
ferential treatment  they  had  daimed  and  became  the  foundation 
of  the  Hanseatic  position  in  England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  conquest  of  Wisby  by  Waldemar  IV. 
of  Denmark  in  1361  had  disclosed  his  ambition  for  the  political 
control  of  the  Baltic.  He  was  promptly  opposed  by  an  alliance 
of  Hanse  towns,  led  by  LUbcck.  The  defeat  of  the  Germans 
at  Helsingborg  only  called  into  bdng  the  stroriger  town  and 
territorial  alliance  of  1367,  known  as  the  Cologne  Confederation, 
and  its  final  victory,  iiith  the  peace  of  Stralsund  in  1370,  which 
gave  for  a  limited  period  the  four  chief  castles  on  the  Sound  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  the  League. 

The  assertion  of  Hanseatic  Influence  in  the  two  decades,  13  56  to 
1377,  marks  the  zenith  of  the  Leaguc'spower  and  the  completion 
of  the  long  process  of  unification.  Under  the  pressure  of  com- 
inerdal  and  political  necessity,  authority  was  definitely  trans- 
ferred from  the  Hansas  of  merchants  abroad  to  the  Hansa  of 
towns  at  home,  and  the  sense  of  unity  had  become  such  that  in 
1380  a  LUbcck  official  could  declare  that  '*  whatever  touches 
one  town  touches  alL"  But  even  at  the  time  when  union  was 
most  important,  this  statement  went  further  than  the  facts 
would  warrant,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  century  it 
became  less  and  less  true.  Dortmund  held  aloof  from  the 
Cologne  Confederation  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  concern  in 
Scandinavian  politics.  It  became,  indeed,  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  inland  towns  for  a  policy  of  sea- 
power  in  the  Baltic  Cologne  sent  no  representatives  to  the 
regular  Hanseatic  assemblies  until  X383,  and  during  the  isth 
century  its  independence  was  frequently  manifested.  It  rebelled 
at  the  authority  of  the  counter  at  Bruges,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  England  {1469-1474)  openly  defied  the  League. 
In  the  East,  the  German  Order,  while  enjoying  Hanseatic 
privileges,  frequently  opposed  the  policy  of  the  League  abroad, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  domestic  troubles  and  its  Hintcriand 
enemies  from  playing  its  own  hand  in  the  Baltic.  After  the  fall 
of  the  order  in  1467,  the  towns  of  Prussia  and  Livland,  especially 
Dantzig  and  Riga,  pursued  an  exclusive  trade  policy  even  against 
their  Hanseatic  confederates.  Liibeck,  however,  supported  by 
the  Bruges  counter,  despite  the  disaffection-  and  jealousy  on  all 
sides  hampering  and  sometimes  thwarting  its  efforts,  stood 
steadfastly  for  union  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  decrees 
of  the  assemblies.  Its  headship  of  the  League,  hitherto  tadtly 
accepted,  was  definitely  recognized  in  1418. 

The  governing  body. of  the  Hansa  was  the  assembly  of  town 
representatives,  the  "Hansetage,"  held  irregularly  as  occasion 
required  at  the  summons  of  LUbeck,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
attended  but  scantily.  The  delegates  were  bound  by  instruc- 
tions from  their  towns  and  had  to  report  home  the  decisions  of 
the  assembly  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  In  1469  the  League 
decbrcd  that  the  English  use  of  the  terms  "  societas,"  "  col- 
legium "  and  "  univcrsitas  "  was  inappropriate  to  so  loose  an 
organization.  It  preferred  to  call  itself  a  "firma  confederatio  " 
for  trade  purposes  only.  It  had  no  common  seal,  though  that 
of  LUbeck  was  accepted,  particularly  by  foreigners,  in  behalf 
of  the  league.  Disputes  between  the  confederate  towns  were 
brought  for  adjudication  before  the  general  assembly,  but  the 
League  had  no  recognized  federal  judiciary.  LUbeck,  with  the 
counters  abroad,  watched  over  the  execution  of  the  measures 
voted  by  the  assembly,  but  there  was  no  regular  administrative 
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(Tim  voyage  en  Sibine,  1857);  but  the  chief  Wbrk  was  not  issued 
till  1863  (Resttttate  magnetiscker  Beobacktungai,  &c.).  Shortly 
after  the  return  of  the  mission,  an  observatory  was  erected  in 
the  park  of  Christiania  (1833),  and  Hansteen  was  appointed 
director.  On  his  representation  a  magnetic  observatory  was 
added  in  1839.  In  1835-^x838  he  published  text-books  on 
geometry  and  mechanics;  and  in  1842  he  wrote  his  Disquisitiones 
de  mutationihus  quas  patitur  momentum  acus  magtielicae,  &c. 
He  also  contributed  various  papers  to  different  scientific  journals, 
especially  the  Magazin  for  Natunidenskabcrne,  of  whidi  he 
became  joint-editor  in  1823.  He  superintended  the  trigono* 
metrical  and  topographical  survey  of  Norway,  begun  in  1837. 
In  1861  he  retired  from  active  work,  but  still  pursued  his  studies, 
his  Obsenations  de  ^inclination  magnHiqtte  and  Sttr  les  variations 
afculaires  du  magnitisme  appearing  in  1865.  He  died  at 
Christiania  on  the  nth  of  April  1873. 

HANTHAWADDY,  a  district  in  the  Pegu  division  of  Lower 
Eurma,  the  home  district  of  Rangoon,  from  which  the  town 
was  detached  to  make  a  separate  district  in  1880.  It  has  an  area 
of  3023  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  in  igot  of  484,811,  showing  an 
increase  of  22%  in  the  decade.  Hanthawaddy  and  Henzada 
are  the  two  most  densely  populated  districts  in  the  province. 
It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  stretching  up  from  the  sea  between 
the  To  or  China  Bakir  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Pegu 
Yomas.  Except  the  tract  lying  between  the  Pegu  Yomas  on 
the  east  and  the  Hlaing  river,  the  country  is  intersected  by 
numerous  tidal  creeks,  many  navigable  by  large  boats  and  some 
by  steamers.  The  headquarters  of  the  district  are  in  Rangoon, 
which  is  also  the  sub-divisional  headquarters.  The  second 
sub^division  has  its  headquarters  at  Insein,  where  there  are 
large  railway  works.  Cultivation  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
rice,  but  there  are  many  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens. 

HANUKKAH,  a  Jewish  festival,  the  ".Feast  of  Dedication  " 

(cf.  John  X.  22)  or  the  **  Feast  of  the  Maccabees,"  beginning 

on  the  25th  day  of  the  ninth  month  Kislev  (December),  of  the 

Hebrew  ecclesiastical  year,  and  lasting  eight  days.    It  was 

instituted  in  165  B.C.  in  commemoration  of,  and  thanksgiving 

for,  the  purification  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  on  this  day  by 

Judas  Maccabacus  after  its  pollution  by  Antiochus  Epiphancs, 

king  of  Syria,  who  in  168  B.C.  set  up  a  pagan  altar  to  Zeus 

Olympius.    The  Talmudic  sources  say  that  when  the  perpetual 

lamp  of  the  temple  was  to  be  relighted  only  one  flask  of  holy  oil 

sufficient  for  the  day  remained,  but  this  miraculously  lasted 

for  the  eight. days  (cf.  the  legend  in  2  Mace.  i.  18).    In  memory 

of  thb  the  Jews  burn  both  in  synagogues  and  in  houses  on  the 

first  night  of  the  festival  one  light,  on  the  second  two,  and  so  on 

to  the  end  (so  the  Hiilelitcs),  or  vice  versa  eight  li^ts  on  the 

first,  and  one  less  on  each  succeeding  night  (so  the  Shammaites). 

From  the  prominence  of  the  lights  the  festival  is  also  known  as 

the  "  Festival  of  Lights  "  or  "  Illumination  "  (Talmud).    It  is 

said  that  the  day  chosen  by  Judas  for  the  setting  up  of  the  new 

altar  was  the  anniversary  of  that  on  which  Antiochus  had  set 

up  the  pagan  altar;  hence  it  is  suggested  (e.g.  by  WeDhauscn) 

that  the  25th  of  Kislcv  was  an  old  pagan  festival,  perhaps  the 

day  of  the  winter  solstice. 

For  further  details  and  illustrations  of.  Hanukkah  lamps  see 
Jewish  Encyc.,  s-v. 

HAMUMAN.  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  monkey-god,  who  forms  a 
central  figure  in  the  Ramayana.  He  was  the  child  of  a  nymph  by 
the  god  of  the  r/ind.  His  exploits,  as  the  ally  of  Rama  (incama^ 
tion  of  Vishnu)  in  the  latter's  recovery  of  his  wife  Sita  from  the 
clutches  of  the  demon  Ravana,  include  the  bridging  of  the 
straits  between  India  and  Ceylon  with  huge  boulders  carried 
away  from  the  Himalayas.  He  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of  monkeys 
who  aid  in  these  supernatural  deeds.  Temples  in  his  honour  are 
frequent  throughout  India. 

HANWAT,  JONAS  (1712-1786),  English  traveller  and  phflan- 
thropist,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth  in  1712.  While  still  a  child, 
bis  father,  a  victualler,  died,  and  the  family  moved  to  London. 
In  1729  Jonas  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Lisbon.  In 
1743,  after  he  had  been  some  time  in  business  for  himself  in 
London,  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr  Dingley,  a  merchant  in 


St  Petersburg,  and  in  this  way  was  led  to  travel  In  Russia  and 
Persia.  Leaving  St  Petersburg  on  the  xoth  of  September  1743, 
and  passing  south  by  Moscow,  Tsaritsyn  and  Astrakhan,  he 
embuked  on  the  Caspian  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  arrived 
at  Astrabad  on  the  i8th  of  December.  Here  his  goods  were 
seized  by  .Mohammed  Hassan  Beg,  and  it  was  only  after  great 
privations  that  he  reached  the  camp  of  Nadir  Shah,  under  wboae 
protection  he  recovered  most  (85%)  of  his  pn^rty.  His 
return  .journey  was  embarrassed  by  sickness  (at  Resht),  by 
attacks  from  pirates,  and  by  six  weeks'  quarantine;  and  be 
only  reappeared  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  ist  of  January  174$. 
He  again  left  the  Russian  ^pital  on  the  oth  of  July  1750  and 
travelled  through  Germany  and  Holland  to  En^and  (28th  of 
October).  The  rest  of  his  life  was  mostly  spent  in  London, 
where  the  narrative  of  his  travels  (published  in  1753)  soon  made 
him  a  man  of  note,  and  where  he  devoted  himself  to  philanthropy 
and  good  citizenship.  In  1756  he  founded  the  Marine  Society, 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  British  seamen;  in  1758  he  became  a 
governor  of  the  Foundling,  and  established  the  Magdaka, 
hospital;  in  1761  he  procured  a  better  system  of  parochial 
birthnregistration  in  London;  and  in  1762  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  for  victualling  the  navy  (xoth  of  July);  this  office 
he  held  till  October  1783.  He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  sth  of 
September  1786.  He  was  the  first  Londoner,  ft  is  said,  to  carry 
an  umbrella,,  and  he  lived  to  triumph  over  all  the  hackney 
coachmen  who  tried  to  hoot  and  hustle  him  down.  He  attacked 
"vail-giving,"  or  tipping,  with  some  temporary  success;  1^ 
his  onslaught  upon  tea-drinking  he  became  invcrfved  in  coa- 
trovfisy  with  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  His  last  efforts  were  on 
behalf  of  little  chimney-sweeps.  His  advocacy  of  solitary 
confinement  for  prisoners  and  opposition  to  Jew^  natoraliza- 
tion  were  more  questionable  instances  of  hn  activity  in  social 
matters. 

Han  way  left  seventy-four  printed  works,  mostly  pamphlets; 
the  only  one  of  Utcrary  isiportance  ia  the  Historical  Accammi  t§ 
British  Trade  ever  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  a  Journal  of  TroMls,  &c 
(London,  I753).  On  his  liic.  see  also  Pugh,  Remarkable  Otcurmca 
tn  the  Lijfe  ofJonas  Hanway  (London,  1787);  CcfiiJSnnan'i  Mag/asine, 
vol.  xxxii.  p.  342;  vol.  I VI.  pt.  ii.  pp.  812-814.  1090,  2143-1144; 
vol.  Ixv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  721-722,  834-835;  N^n  and  Querus,  ist  aeries,  1. 
4J6,  ii.  25;  3rd  series,  viL  311 ;  4tn  series,  viii.  4i6w 

HAmwkiX,  an  urban  dbtrict  in  the  Brentford  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  10)  m.  W.  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  on  the  river  Brent  and  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1891)  6139;  (xgoi)  10,438.  It  ranks  as  an  outer  lesideDi^ 
suburi)  of  London.  The  Hanwell  lunatic  asylum  of  the  county  of 
London  has  been  greatly  extended  since  its  erection  1831,  and 
can  accommodate  over  2500  inmates.  The  extensive  cemeteries 
of  St  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  and  St  (George,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  are  here.  In  the  (Churchyard  of  St  Mary's  church  was 
buried  Jonas  Hanway  (d.  1786),  traveller,  phiUnthxopist,  and 
by  repute,  introducer  of  Uie  umbrella  into  Englaad.  The 
Roman  CathoHc  Convalescent  Home  for  wmncn  and  childfes 
was  erected  in  1865.  Before  the  Norman  period  tbe'inaiior  ol 
Hanwell  belonged  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

HAPARANDA  (Finnish  Haaparania,  "Aspen  Shore").  * 
town  of  Sweden  in  the  district  (Idn)  of  Norbotten,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  (1900)  1568.  It  lies  about  i|  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tome  river,  on  the  frontier  with  Russia 
(Finland),  opposite  the  town  of  Torne&  which  has  bcknged 
to  Russia  since  1809.  The  towns  are  divided  by  a  marshy 
channel,  formerly  the  bed  of  the  Torne,  but  the  main  strean 
is  now  east  of  the  Russian  town.  Haparanda  was  founded  im 
i8z2,  and  at  first  bore  the  name  of  Rarljohannstad.  It  xeccived 
its  municipal  constitution  in  1842.  Shipbuilding  is  prosecuted 
Sea-going  vessek  load  and  unload  at  Safanio,  7  m.  from 
Haparanda.  Since  1859  the  town  has  been  the  scat  of  an  im- 
portant meteorolo^cal  station.  Annual  mean  temperature, 
3 2 •4*  Fahr.;  February  io«s*;  July  58-8*.  Rainfall,  16-5  in. 
annually.  Up  the  Tome  valley  (54  m.)  is  the  hill  Avasaaa, 
whither  pilgrimages  were  formerly  made  in  <»der  to  stand 
in  the  light  of  the  sun  at  midnight  'on  St  John's  day 
(June  24). 
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—  — — .11  (n  alkd  by  Lankotn),  oflco  ctUed  Archiin- 
!■  (Hiuctaek),  the  nunc  pioirijioiulJy  |lvca  to  ■  mimber  ol 
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A,  Ftlmrdms   maptlUana,.  \,    "Head    kidoey,"    with 
(Fnai  Fnipon'')  •«»'">     mphridium     juu 

B.  rnnvmt  iKtlon  o)  Poly  .      ,  '"'o*  il- 
fivA'u.    (From  Fialppnt.)  .  *■     loMliM-.    ,  - 

C,Tn)chopliorto(Po(«»fJi'iii.  Tm.  UBiguiKl.nil  miiick*. 

thowin'g  111*  devSopmtnc  o(  Ihe  ""-•■  MuscuUr  pharyngeal  oijan. 

uiinlL    (From  Hilicheli.)  "^P- tf »'«  P^T- 


a^i  Apial  orsan. 

c  CoeloDi, 

I.e.  aiiitcdpit. 

iJ,  Cuticle. 

d.r,  DotHl  vcikL 


ipi,  Sperm-diKf. 


Eve  in  nbd.  but  vhflc  (he  termrr  moves 
L  of  Uie  bauds  of  cilia  smrouDding 


Ligiludinsl  diiatsd  vc!  .    .  „...._      __  ... 

ra  in  sanrf.  anrf  moie  ckraely  locmbks  Ih 
er  kngih  of  its  body  oi 
Dus  parapodia  bcaHng  i 
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u  ofiBe  oontrae- 
progitss  by  the 
ncDLs,  ud  d(  the 
ma,  which  alio 
Folychieia,  has 


__. ..  parapodia  al 

Th«o  thne  nnea  have  E 
The  ,body^li  compiiKd  of  ■  ] 


vilh  ItK  cpidi 


•aiytfiita:  the  coelcHa  u  well  dcvcloi 

tJK  donal  ud  ventral  longUudli^ 


..ie  group  is 

ly  stage  of  development. 
loHowiaj  iharatlen  in  con 
n  mimber  oC  KtnKnu;  Ihi 
:ka:  the  pervoua  system  co 
.tnl  nerve  ccrdi  cknely  conn 
lia).  widely  separal 


present  in  the  Huiority  of  the  Irunlr  lesmentt,  have  become  much 
corrplicaied  (fie.  a).     In  the  remale  there  i*  in  evcfj,  fertile  leg- 


Dimfkilia  is  a  [ree-s«imminelorm  without  tentacles,  and  with 
sennenlal  bands  of  cilia  (lig.  i ).  llie  parasitic  Himioinlut  (Hitlrio- 
bdella)  feed!  on  the  eggs  of  the  lobster.    It  resembles  Duuftihu 

the  poneHion  of  a  ventral  phatyntcal  pouch  (which  bears  teeth 

disLincl  septa,  the  abience  of  a  vaKular  sysicin.  the  presence  of 
aiinct  Ksnglia  on  the  ventral  nerve  cords,  and  of  small  nephridia 
iich  do  not  appear  to  open  ipiernally.  Uislnoiritn  rescmUea 
Kcpcsrriif  in  the  possession  of  two  posterior  adhesive  processes 
id  to  some  extent  in  the  structure  oi  the  complea  senital  organs 
lichi  however,  are  restricted  to  a  ungle  irsnent.  In  Oinofkitut 
there  is  also  only  a  singk  pair  of  genital  ducts  behind;  and  in  the 
male  there  are  sperm-sacs  and  a  median^ penii.    In  lonae  spedeiof 

smailand'-ilhau'tj'u'iru  in  (be  Rolifera.  t£  leMiblaa^TS 
DiKtphaui  to  the  Rotitcra  ii,  however,  quite  superficial,  and  Che 
general  structure  of  (his  genus  with  distinct  traces  of  segnenta- 
tion,  especially  in  the  embryo,  poiata  to  its  close  afhnityi  if  not  to 
Fohcfruiia  in  particular,  at  all  eventa  to  the  Annelida. 
That  Ptlfi^iiui,  Praliiinliii  and  Staetirna  arc  on  the  whole 


.........heic  aiKl  Fr^ipont  that  Peljiordiui  and  Pietairi 

Ingly  primitive  formi,  anceilial  to  the  whole  group  i 
Annelids  ((JUfochaeia,  Polythaeta,  Kliudine*  and 


I  the  developneni 

-■--     ■  -  hcM  bv 


HAPTARA— HARALD 


y  bfl  iha  MncliiMlon  u 


Arb.  Zttl.  /Hi.  Wit* 


— HitKhek,  "Studicn 


laiiducod  utttvlnSariotirru 


,  1S7S;  "  FrcKodrilm,"  il 


a*PTARA  Oit. 

a,Hdmwn),  the  Hebrew  tide  given  Is  (be 

prophetic  ItMons  » 

riih  which  the  undent   Synagogue  Krvice 

concludtd.     In  Iht 

time  of  Christ  Ihese  prophetic  Imsojis  nsre 

iliudy  in  vogue. 

nd  Chri»  hiioMlt  lend  tbe  tewn$  nod  dls- 

CQuned  on  [hem  i 

»Xll«og«e   Ibae 

'ddingi   from   the  propheu  a«   teguliily 

included  in  Ihe  ri 

hlX  of  Sibhitm,  festivali  ud  »mc  other 

A  li«  of  Ihe  current  lodint  i>  givrn  b  the  Jtviii  EMcyclofidia, 
vtjI.  vi.  pp,  i3«-i]7.  (I.  A.) 

BAPDR.  1  toini  o[  Bcllitb  India  [a  the  Mcenit  diitiict  dC  ibe 
Uuied  Provinces,  tS  re.  S.  of  Meerui.  Pop.  (1501I  17,796. 
It  ii  said  to  have  been  founded  [n  the  loth  century,  and  »as 
granted  by  Slndhia  to  hit  French  general  Perron  at  the  end 

but  the  will  and  dtlch  have  fallen  out  o[  npiir,  and  only 
(he  names  ol  the  &ve  gates  lemain.  Consldeuhle  trade  is 
carried  on  in  sugar,  grain,  cotton,  timbcT.  bamboos  and  brass 

HARA-Rini  (Japanese  lord,  bdly,  and  tiri,  cutting),  lell- 
dlKmbovebneat,  primarily  the  method  of  suicide  petmitled 
ID  offenders  o(  the  noble  dau  in  feudal  Japan,  and  later  the 
national  form  of  honourable  suicide.  Kara-luri  has  been  often 
Iranalaled  as  "  the  hs 
euphemism  for  Ilie  ac 
■peak  of  hara-kiri  by  iu 
i>  not  an  aboriginal  Ja 
medieval  militarism,  the 
by  the  desire  of  the  not 


ippyd. 


's  hand 


By  tl 


bibly  at  fint  being  p 


under  the  Ashl-Kaga  dynasty.  Hara.kiri 
nu  of  iwo  kinds,  obligatory  and  voluntary.  The  first  is  the 
more  ancient.  An  ofbcial  or  noble,  who  had  broken  the  bw 
or  been  disloyal,  received  a  message  from  the  emperor,  couched 
etwaylin  sympathetic  and  gracious  tones,  courteously  intimating 
that  be  must  die.  The  mikado  usually  sent  a  jewElled  dagger 
with  wbich  Ihe  deed  migbt  be  done.  The  suicide  had  so  taany 
days  alloltcd  to  him  by  innnemorial  custom  in  which  10  make 
dignified  preparations  for  the  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by 
Ihe  utmost  formality.  In  his  own  baronial  halt  or  in  a  temple 
a  dais  3  or  4  in.  from  the  ground  was  constructed.  Upon  this 
•as  laid  a  rug  of  red  felt.  Tlie  tuiddc,  clothed  io  his  ceremonial 
dress  as  an  hereditary  noble,  and  accompanied  by  his  second  or 
"  Kaisbaku."  took  his  place  on  the  mat,  the  officials  and  his 
friends  ranging  them^lves  in  a  semicircle  round  the  dais.     After 


esbyth 


I  of  h: 


srepres 


.     He  then 


Every   mov 

menl  in 

the 

grim  cerem 

gay 

was  gnvem 

cd  by 

precedent,* 

ndheha 

ck  his  wide 

tlee 

under  hi 

knee* 

to  prcveni 

himself  f 

ILn, 

backwards 

for 

Jap«ie«! 

must  die  fal 

ngforwa 

moment  lit 

rh 

plu 

ngedihe 

dagger 

priviltgcL  If  it  WB*  by  older  of  the  mikado  half  only  at  a 
traitor's  property  was  lorfeited  to  the  slate.  If  the  gnawinp 
jf  conscience  drove  the  disloyal  aoble  to  voluntary  suicide,  his 
lishonour  was  wiped  out,  and  fas  family  inbcdtcd  aQ  his 

Volunttiy  faan-kiri  was  the  refuge  of  men  rendered  de^erile 
by  private  misfortunes,  or  was  comfflillcd  f  corn  loyalty  to  a  dead 
luperior,  or  as  a  protest  against  *bat  was  deemed  a  f  abe  naliooal 
IKlicy.  This  volunlaiy  suicide  still  survives,  ■  characteriMic 
lase  being  that  oILieulenautTakeyoshi  who  in  iSgi  gave  himsell 
ihe  "  belly-cut  "  in  front  of  the  graves  of  hb  anceslora  at  TCkyo 
IS  a  protest  against  what  he  considered  the  aiminal  lethugy 
if  the  pivemment  in  doe  taking  precautioas  agaiist  ptatiUc 
itussian  encroachment*  to  tfae  north  of  Japan.  In  the  Russo- 
[apanese  War,  when  faced  by  defeat  at  Vladivoitock,  the  oSicer 
n  command  of  the  uoops  on  the  transport  "  Xinshu  Mam  " 
3mmit  t  ed  hara-kiri,  Hiia-kiri  ha*  not  bees  uncommoii  among 
vomcn,  but  in  tlieir  case  tfae  mode  is  by  culliDg  Ihe  thmt. 
rhe  popubrity  of  this  self-immolation  is  testified  to  by  the 
^act  that  lor  centuries  no  fewer  than  ijoo  haia-kiris  are  said 
10  have  Ukcn  place  annually,  at  least  half  being  entirely 
«>luntaiy.  Stories  of  amazing  beioiim  are  told  in  cooneiion 
vith  the  performance  of  the  act.  One  noble,  barely  out  of  his 
leens,  not  content  with  giving  himself  the  customary  cuU, 
ilashed  himself  thrioc  horicontally  and  twice  vertically.     Then  he 

otruded  on  the 


thekt 


ID  the  f  re 


d  with  a 


ife  forward  with  boih  hands  through  his 
iri  was  obsolete  in  Ihc  middle  of  the 
iduilly  abolisfaed  in  iS63. 
d.  Tola  -4  <M  Jipa:  tlaiil  Hall  CI 


E   Bbcl 


n  the  death  of  his 


See  A.  B.  Mi 

RARAU 

hair),  first 
father  Ha 

several  small  and  somewhat  scattered  kingdoms 
come  bto  bis  father's  hands  through  conquest  ani 
and  by  chiefly  in  south-east  Norway  [tee  Noawav),  The  tale 
goes  thai  the  scorn  of  the  daughter  ol  a  neighbouring  king 
induced  Harald  to  tike  a  vow  not  to  cut  nor  comb  his  hair  untQ 
be  was  sole  luDg  ol  Norway,  and  that  ten  years  later  he  was 
justified  in  trimming  it;  whereupon  be  eichanged  the  epithet 
"  Shi>cldiead  "  for  the  one  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  In 
S66  he  made  the  first  of  a  scries  ol  conquests  over  the  many 
petty  kingdoms  which  then  composed  Norway;  and  in  £71, 
after  a  great  victory  at  Hilrafjaid  near  Suvanger,  he  found 
himself  king  over  the  whole  country.  His  realm  was,  however, 
threatened  by  dangers  from  without,  as  large  numbers  of  bit 
opponents  bad  taken  refuge,  not  only  in  Iceland,  then  recently 
diH:Dvered,  but  also  in  tfae  Orlineys,  Shetlanda,  Hebrides  and 


1  forth  tc 


y  Norw 


ixd  by  malcontents  from 
Norway,  who  resented  Haiald's  claim  of  ri^tt  of  taxilion  over 
lands  which  tfae  poiscsson  appear  10  have  previously  held  ia 
absolute  ownei^faip-  At  last  Harald  was  forced  to  make  an 
expedition  to  the  west  to  clear  the  isbnds  and  Scottish  malnbnd 
ol  Vikings.  Numbers  ol  them  fled  to  Iceland,  which  grew  into 
an  independent  commonwealth,  while  the  Scottish  isles  Idl 
under  Norwe^aa  rule.  The  latter  part  ol  Hstald'a  reign  was 
disturbed  by  the  strife  of  his  many  tons.  He  gave  tfaem  all  the 
' -"  '        *      .....   -- Idem  which  they  were  IO  go\-eni 


Dgement  did  m 


to  the  discord,  which  c 

grew  old  he  handed  over  the  supreme  power  to  bis  favourite 

son  Erik  "  Bloody  Aie,"  whom  he  intended  to  be  his  sacctsMi. 

Haralddiedinc^3,inhiscighty-fnurthyear. 

IUkaU)  II.,  sumamed  Craafeld,  a  grandson  of  Harald  I., 
became,  with  his  tKotben.  ruler  of  the  wetlem  part  of  Norway 
in  061  \  he  wa*  murdered  ia  Dcnmaik  in  969. 
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Haiald  ni.  (tois-toM),  kiag  of  Nonr»y,  turnftmed  Hmmi- 
draade.  which  might  be  translated  "ruthless,"  was  the  son  of  Ring 
Sigurd  and  half-brother  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Norway*  having  taken  part  in 
the  battle  of  Stiklesud  (1030),  at  which  King  Olaf  met  his  death. 
He  took  refuge  for  a  short  time  with  Prince  Yaioslav  of  Novgorod 
(a  kingdom  founded  by  Scandinavians),  and  thence  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  took  service  under  the  empress  Zoe, 
whose  Varangian  guard  he  led  to  frequent  victory  in  Italy, 
Sicily  and  North  Africa,  also  penetrating  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
year  1042  he  left  Constantinople,  the  story  says  becauseihe  was 
refused  the  hand  of  a  princess,  and  on  his  way  back  to  his  own 
country  he  married  EIMsif  or  Eliaabctht  daughter  of  Yaroslav 
of  Novgorod.  In  Sweden  he  allied  himself  with  the  defeated 
Sven  of  Denmark  against  his  nephew  Magnus,  now  king  of 
Norway, -but  soon  broke  faith  with  Sven  and  accepted  an  ofier 
from  Magnus  of  half  his  kingdom.  In  return  for  this  gift  Harald 
is  said  to  have  shared  with  Magnus  the  enormous  treasure  which 
be  had  amassed  in  the  East.  The  death  of  Magnus  in  1047 
put  an  end  to  the  growing  jealousies  between  the  two  kings, 
and  Harald  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  task  of  subjugating 
Denmark,  which  he  ravaged  year  after  year;  but  he  met  with 
such  stubborn  resistance  from  Sven  that  in  1064  be  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  made  peace.  Two  years  afterwards,  possibly 
instigated  by  the  banished  Earl  Tostig  of  Northumbria,  he 
attempted  the  conquest  of  England,  to  the  sovereignty  of  which 
his  predecessor  had  advanced  a  clalmas  successor  of  Harthacnut. 
In  September  zo66  he  landed  in  Yorkshire  with  a  large  army, 
reinforced  from  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  Orkneys;  took 
Scarborough  by  casting  flaming  brands  into  the  town  from  the 
high  ground  above  it;  defeated  the  Northumbrian  forces  at 
FuJford;  and  entered  York  on  the  34th  of  September.  But  the 
following  day  the  English  Harold  arrived  from  the  south,  and 
the  end  of  the  long  day's  fight  at  Stamford  Bridge  saw  the  rout 
of  the  Norwegian  forces  after  the  fall  of  their  king  (35th  of 
September  zo66).  He  was  only  fifty  years  old,  but  he  was  the 
first  of  the  six  kings  who  had  ruled  Norway  since  the  death  of 
Harald  Haarfager  to  reach  that  age.  As  a  king  be  was  unpopular 
on  account  of  his  harshness  and  want  of  good  faith,  but  his  many 
victories  in  the  face  of  great  odds  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
femftrkable  general,  of  nevtr^f ailing  resourcefulness  and  indomit- 
able courage. 

Haxalo  IV.  (d.  1x36),  king  of  Norway,  sumamed  Gylle 
(probably  from  Gy^/e  Krist,  ix,  servant  of  Christ),  was  born  in 
Ireland  about  1x03.  About  XX27  he  went  to  Norway  and 
declared  he  was  a  son  of  King  Magnus  UI.  (Barefoot),  who  had 
visited  Ireland  just  before  his  death  in  1103,  and  consequently 
a  half-brother  of  the  reigning  king,  Sigurd.  He  appears  to  have 
submitted  successfully  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  the  Alleged 
relationship  was  acknowledged  by  Sigurd  on  ccmdition  that 
Harald  did  not  claim  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
during  bis  lifetime  or  that  of  his  son  Magnus.  Liying  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  king,  Harald  kept  this  agreement  until  Sigurd's 
death  in  x  130.  Then  war  broke  out  between  himself  and  Magnus, 
and  after  several  battles  the  latter  was  captured  in  1 134,  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Harald  now  ruled 
the  country  until  x  136,  when  be  was  murdered  by  Sigurd  Slembi- 
Diakn,  another  bastard  son  of  Magnus  Barefoot.  Pour  of 
Haratd's  sons,  Sigurd,  Ingi,  Eysteinn  and  Magnus,  were  subse- 
quently kings  of- Norway. 

•  HABBIN,  or  Kharbin,  town  of  Manchuria^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Sungari.  Pop.  about  ao,ooo.  Till  1896  there 
was  only  a  small  village  here,  but  in  that  year  the  town  was 
founded  in  connexion  with  surveys  for  the  Chinese  Eastern 
railway  company,  at  a  point  which  subsequently  became  the 
junction  of  the  main  Kne  <A  the  Manchurian  railway  with  the 
branch  line  southward  to  Port  Arthur.  Occupying  such  a 
position,  Harbin  became  an  important  Russian  military  centre 
during  the  Rtisso-Japanese  War.  The  portion  of  the  town 
founded  ih  1896  is  caUcd  Old  Harbin,  but  the  centre  has  shifted 
to  New  Harbin,  where  the  chief  public  buildings  and  offices  of 
the  railway  administration  are  situated.    The  river-port  forms 


a  third  division  of  the  town,  industrially  the  most  Important; 
here  are  railway  workshops,  factories  and  mercantfle  establish- 
ments.   Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

HARBINGER,  originally  one  who  provides  a  shelter  or  lodging 
for  an  army.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  M.E.  and  O.Fr. 
kerbergere,  through  the  Late  Lat.  herUtergatorj  formed  from  the 
O.H.Ger.  herit  mod.  Ger.  Heer,  an  army,  and  bergen,  shelter  or 
defence,  cf.  **  harbour."  The  meaning  was  soon  enlarged  to 
include  any  place  where  travellers  could  be  lodged  or  entertained, 
and  also  by  transference  the  person  who  provided  lodgings,  and 
so  one  who  goes  on  before  a  party  to  secure  suitable  lodgings  in 
advance.  A  herald  sent  forward  to  announce  the  coming  of  a 
king.  A  Knight  Harbinger  was  an  ofllicer  in  the  royal  household 
till  1846.  In  these  senses  the  word  is  -now  obsolete.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  poetry  and  literature  for  one  who  announces  the 
immediate  approach  of  something,  a  forerunner.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  "  harbinger  of  spring,"  a  name  given  to  a  small 
plant  belonging  to  the  Umbelliferae,  which  has  a  tuberous  root, 
and  small  white  flowers;  it  is  found  in  the  centnl  states  of  North 
America,  and  blossoms  in  March. 

HARMUR  (from  M.E.  kerebcrge,  ker€,tai  army;  cf.  Ger.  Heer 
and  -beorgt  protection  or  shelter.  Other  early  forms  in  English 
were  kerberwe  and  harboriw,  as  seen  in  various  place  names, 
such  as  Market  Harborough.  The  French  auberge,  an  iim, 
derived  through  heberger,  is  thus  the  same  word),  a  place  of 
refuge  or  shelter.  It  is  thus  used  for  an  asylum  for  criminals, 
and  particularly  for  a  place  of  shelter  for  ships. 

Sheltered  sites  along  exposed  sea-coasts  are  essential  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  very  valuable  as  refuges  for  vesseb  from 
storms.  In  a  few  places,  natural  shelter  is  found  in  combination 
with  ample  depth,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  York 
Harbour  (protected  by  Long  Island),  Portsmouth  Harbour  and 
Southampton  Water  (sheltered  by  the  Isle  of  Wight)i  and  the 
land-locked  creeks  of  Milford  Haven  and  Kiel  Harbour.  At 
various  places  there  are  large  enclosed  areas  which  have  openings 
into  the  sea;  but  these  lagoons  for  the  most  part  are  very  shallow 
except  in  the  main  channels  and  at  their  outlets.  Access  to 
them  is  generally  obstructed  by  a  bar  as  at  the  lagoon  harbour 
of  Venice  (fig.  x),  and  similar  harbours,  like  those  of  Poole  and 
Wexford;  and  such  harbours  usually  require  works  to  prevent 
.  their  deterioration,  and  to  Increase  the  (fepth  near  their  outlet. 
Generally,  however,harbours  are  formed  where  shelter  is  provided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  a  bay,  creek  or  projecting  headland,  but 
requires  to  be  rendered  complete  by  one  or  more  breakwaters 
(sec  Breakwatek),  or  where  the  approach  to  tl  river,  a  ship- 
canal  or  a  seaport,  needs  protection.  A  refuge  harbour  is 
occasionally  constructed  where  a  long  length  of  stormy  coast, 
near  the  ordinary  track  of  vessels,  is  entirely  devoid  of  natural 
shelter.  Naval  harbours  are  required  by  maritime  powers  as 
stations  for  their  fleets,  and  dockyards  for  construction  and 
repairs,  and  also  in  some  cases  as  places  of  shelter  from  the  night 
attacks  of  torpedoes.  Commercial  harbours  have  to  be  provided 
for  the  formation  of  ports  within  their  shelter  on  important 
trade  routes,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  approaches  from  the 
sea  of  ports  near  the  sea-coast,  or  maritime  waterways  running 
inland,  in  some  cases  at  points  on  the  coast  devoid  of  all  natural 
shelter.  A  greater  latitude  in  the  selection  of  suitable  sites  is, 
indced,possibIe  for  refuge  and  naval  harbours  than  for  commercial 
harbours;  but  these  three  dasses  of  harbours  are  very  similar 
In  their  general  outline  and  the  works  protecting  them,  only 
differing  in  sixe  and  internal  arrangements  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  have  been  constructed,  the  chief  difiereixes 
being  due  to  the  local  conditions. 

Harbours  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups,  namely, 
lagoon  harbours,  jetty  harbours  and  sea-coast  harbours,  pro- 
tected by  breakwaters,  including  refuge,  naval  and  commercial 
harbours. 

Lagoon  Haijbours. — A  lagoon,  conaisting  of  a  sort  of  large  shallow 
lake  separated  from^  the  sea  by  a  narrow  belt  of  coast,  Tormed  of 
deposit  from  a  deltaic  river  or  of  sand  dunes  heaped  up  by  on-shore 
winds  along  a  sandy  shore,  possesses  eood  natural  dteiter:  and, 
owing  to  the  lar^e  expanse  which  is  filled  and  emptied  at  each  tide, 
even  when  the  tidal  range  is  quite  smalt,  together  with  the  diachaigc 
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dirtaA-ceut  mutt  depend  on  the  configuration  of  the  adjacent 
coMt^Kne,  the  extent  and  diitction  of  the  expoiure,  the  amount  of 
ahcharad  am  reqoifed  and  the  depth  obtainable,  the  proapect  o( 
the  accumulation  of  drift  or  the  occurrence  of  acour  from  tne  pro- 
poaed  Dtorka,  and  the  best  position  for  an  entrance  in  respect  of 
ahdtcr  and  depth  of  approach. 

Com^Utian  if  SktUer  «f  Harbomrt  in  0ays.— In  the  case  of  a  deep, 
Caifly  landlocked  bay.  a  detached  breakwater  acraaa  the  outlet 
completea  the  ncoeaaary  shelter.  leaving  an  entrance  between  each 
extremity  and  the  shore,  provided  there  is  deep  enough  water  near 
the  shore,  as  effected  at  Plymouth  harbour,  and  also  across  the  wider 
but  shallower  bay  forming  Cherbourg  harbour.    A  breakwater  may 


Fic.  3.— Genoa  Harbour  and  Extensions. 


instead  be  extended  across  the  outlet  from  each  shore,  leaving  « 
single  central  entrance  between  the  ends  of  the  breakwaters;  and 
if  one  breakwater  placed  somewhat  farther  out  is  made  to  ovcilap 
na  inner  one,  a  more  sheltered  entrance  is  obtained.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted  at  the  existing  Genoa  harbour  within  the 
bay  (fig.  3),  and  for  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nervion  (see 
River  Encikberinc).  The  adoption  of  a  bay  with  deep  water  for 
a  harbour  does  not  merely  reduce  the  shelter  to  be  provided  arti- 
Bciallv,  but  It  also  secures  a  site  not  exposed  to  silting  up,  and  where 
the  sheltering  works  do  net  interfere  with  any  littoral  drift  along 
the  open  coast.    A  thictl  method  of  sheltering  a  deep  bay  ia  that 


Fig.  4. — Peterhead  Harbour  of  Refuge. 

adopted  for  formfaig  a  refuge  harbour  at  Pieterhead  (fir.  4),  where 
a  stngle  breakwater  ia  extended  out  from  one  afaore  Tor  3230  ft. 
across  the  outlet  of  the  bay*  leaving  a  sinsle  entrance  between  its 
extremity  and  the  opposite  shore  and  enclosing  an  area  of  about 
250  acres  at  low  tide,  naif  of  which  has  a  depth  of  over  5  fathoms. 

Harbours  possessinf  partial  Natural  Shetler. — ^The  most  common 
form  of  harbour  is  that  in  which  one  or  more  breakwaters  supple^ 
rocnt  a  certain  amount  of  natural  shelter.  Sometimes,  where  the 
exposure  is  from  one  direction  only,  approximately  parallel  with 
the  coast-line  at  the  site,  and  there  is  more  or  less  shelter  from  a  pro- 
jecting headland  or  a  curve  of  the  coast  in  the  opposite  direction,  a 
single  breakwater  extending  out  at  right  angles  to  the  shore,  with 


sand  accumulates  In  the 
between  each  converging 


a  slight  curve  or  bend  inwards  near  its  outer  end,  sufllices.to  afford 
the  necessary  shelter.  As  examples  of  this  form  of  harbour  con- 
struction may  be  mentioned  Newhaven  breakwater,  protecting  the' 
approadi  to  the  port  from  the  west,  and  somewhat  sheltered  from 
the  moderate  easterly  storms  by  Beachy  Head,  and  Table  Bay 
breakwater,  which  shelters  the  harbour  from  the  north-east,  and  is 
somewhat  protected  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
coast-line  known  as  Table  Bay.  Generally,  however,  some  partial 
embayment.  or  abrupt  projection  from  the  coast,  is  utilized  as 
providing  shelter  from  one  quarter,  which  is  completed  by  break- 
waters enclosing  the  site,  of  which  Dover  and  Colombo  (fig.  5) 
harbours  furnish  typical  and  s6mewhat  similar  examples. 

Harbours  formed  on  quite  Open 
Seacoasts. — Occasionally  harbours 
have  to  be  coostructed  for  some 
special  purpose  where  no  natural 
shelter  exists,  and  where  on  an  open, 
sandy  shore  considerable  littoral  drift 
may  occur.  Breakwaters,  carried  out 
from  the  shore  at  some  distance 
apart,  and  conversing  to  a  central 
entrance  of  suitable  width,  provide 
the  requisite  shelter,  as  for  instance 
the  harbour  constructed  to  form  a 
sheltered  approach  to  the  river  Wear 
and  the  Suuderland  docks  (fig.  6). 
If  there  is  little  littoral  drift  from 
the  most  exposed  quarter,  the  amount 
of  sand  brought  in  during  storms, 
which  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  into  which  the  entrance  is 
carried,  can  be  readily  removed  by 
dredging;  whilst  the  scour  across 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  break- 
waters tends  to  keep  the  outlet  free 
from  deposit.  Where  there  is  littoral 
drift  in  both  directions  on  an  open, 
sandy  coast,  due  to  winds  blowing 
alternately  from  opposite  quarters, 
sheltered  angles  outside  the  narbour 
breakwater  and  the  shore.  This  has 
happened  at  YmuidciT  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  Amsterdam 
ship-canal  on  the  North  Sea,  but  there  the  advance  of  the  shore 
appears  to  have  reached  its  limit  only  a  short  distance  out  from 
tne  old  shore-line  on  each  side;  and  the  only  evidence  of  drift 
consists  in  the  advance  seawards  of  the  liAcs  of  soundings 
alongside,  and  in  the  considerable  amount  of  sand  which  enters  the 
harbour  and  has  to  be  removed  by  dredging.  The  worst  results 
occur  where  the  littoral  drift  is  almost  wholly  in  one  direction,  so 
that  the  projection  of  a  solid  breakwater  out  irom  the  shore  causes 
a  verjf  large  accretion  on 
the  side  facing  the  ex-  ' 

posed  quarter;  whilst 
owing  to  the  arrest  of  the 
travel  of  sand,  erosion  of 
the  beach  occurs  beyond 
the  second  breakwater 
enclosing  the  harbour  on 
its  comparatively  shel- 
tered side.  These  effects 
have  been  produced  at 
Port  Said  harbour  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sues 
Canal  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, formed  by  two 
converging  breakwaters, 
where,  owing  to  the 
prevalent  north-westerly 
winds,  the  drift  is  from  / 
west  to  east,  and  is  aug- 
mented by  the  alluvium  < 
issuing  from  the  Nile. 
Accoraingly,  the  shore 
has  advanced  consider- 
ably against  the  outer 
face  of  the  western  break- 
water; and  erosion  of 
the  beach  has  occurred 
at  the  shore  end  of  the 
eastern  breakwater,  cut- 
ting it  off  from  the  knd. 

The  advance  of  the  shove-line,  however,  has  been  much 
during  recent  years:     and  though  the  progress  seawards 
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Fig.  5. — Colombo  Harbour. 


slower 

„  , „     .  -  ^  of  the 

lines  of  soundings  ckwe  to  and  in  front  of  the  harbour  continues, 
the  advance  is  cnecked  by  the  mad  and  silt  coming  from  the  west 
passing  through  some  apertures  purposely  left  in  the  western  break- 
water, and  falling  into  the  approach  channel,  from  which  it  is  readily 
dredged  and  taken  away.  Madras  harbour,  begun  in  1873.  consist* 
of  two  breakwaters.  3000  ft.  apart,  carried  straight  out  to  sea  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore  for  3000  ft.,  and  completed  by  two  return 
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armB  inclined  slightly  teawards.  encloMng  an  area  of  aao  acrei  and 
leaving  a  central  entrance,  550  ft.  wide,  ucing  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
a  depth  of  about  8  fathoms.  The  great  drift,  however,  of  sand  along 
the  coast  from  south  to  north  soon  produced  an  advance  of  the  shore 
against  the  outside  of  the  south  breakwater,  and  erosion  beyond 
the  north  breakwater;  and  the  progression  of  the  foreshore  has 
extended  so  far  seawards  as  to  produce  shoaling  at  the  entrance. 
Aocordingly,  the  closing  of  the  entrance,  and  the  lormation  of  a  new 
entrance  through  the  outer  part  of  the  main  north  breakwater, 

facing  north  and  sheltered 
by  an  arm  starting  from  the 
angle  of  the  northern  return 
arm  and  running  north 
parallel  to  the  shore,  round 
the  end  of  which  vessels 
would  turn  to  enter,  have 
been  recommended,  to  pro- 
vide a  deep  entrance  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  ad- 
vancing foreshore. 

ProfMsals  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  evade 
thb  advance  of  the  foreshore 
against  a  solid  obstacle,  by 
extending  an  open  viaduct 
across  the  zone  of  littoral 
drift,  and  forming  a  closed 
harbour,  or  a  sheltering 
breakwater  against  which 
vessels  can  lie,  beyond  the 
influence  of  accretion.  This 
principle  was  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  at  the  port  of  call  and  sheltering  breakwater  constructed 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bruges  8hip<anal,  at  Zeebniggeon  the 
sandy  North  Sea  coast,  where  a  solid  breakwater,  provided  with  a 
wide  quay  furnished  with  sidings  and  sheds,  and  curving  round  so 
as  to  overlap  thoroughly  the  entrance  to  the  canal  and  shelter  a 
certain  water-area,  is  approached  by  an  open  metal  viaduct  extend- 
ing out  1007  ft.  from  low  water  into  a  depth  of  20  ft.  (fig.  7).  It  is 
hoped  that  by  thus  avoiding  interference  with  the  littoral  drift  close 
to  the  shore,  coming  mainly  from  the  west,  the  accumulation  of  silt 
to  the  west  of  the  harbour,  and  also  in  the  harbour  itself,  will  be 
prevented;  and  though  it  appears  probable  that  some  accretion  will 
occur  within  the  area  sheltered  by  the  breakwater,  it  will  to  some 
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Fig.  7. — iZeebrugge  Harbour. 

extent  be  disturbed  by  the  wash  ol  the  steamers  approaching  and 
leaving  the  quays,  and  can  readily  be  removed  under  shelter  by 
dredging. 

Entrances  to  Harbours. — ^Though  captain*  of  vessels  always  wish 
for  wide  entrances  to  harbours  as  affording  greater  facility  of  safe 
access,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  width  as  narrow  as  practicable, 
consistent  with  easy  accessv  to  exchide  waves  and  swell  as  much 
as  possible  and  secure  tranquillity  inside.  At  Madras,  the  width  of 
5S0  ft.  proved  excessive  for  the  great  exposure  of  the  entrance,  and 
moderate  siae  of  the  harbour,  which  does  not  allow  of  the  adequate 
expansion  of  the  entering  swell.  Where  an  adequately  easy  and  safe 
approach  can  be  socured»  it  is  advantageous  to  make  the  entraooe 


face  a  somewhat  shHtered  quarter  by  the  overbpnag  of  the  cod 
c^  one  of  th6  breakwaters,  as  accomplished  at  Bubao  and  Genoa 
harbours  (fig.  3),  and  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Dover  haibour. 
Occasionally,  owing  to  the  comparative  shelter  afforded  by  a  bend 
in  the  adjacent  coast-line,  a  very  wide  entrance  can  be  left  between 
a  breakwater  and  the  shore;  typical  examples  ace  furnished  by  the 
former  open  northern  entrance  to  Portland  harbour,  now  dosed 
against  torpedoes,  and  the  wide  entrances  at  Holyhead  aad  Zet- 
brugge  (fig.  7}.  With  a  large  harbour  and  the  adoption  of  a  detach«l 
breakwater,  it  is  posuble  to  gain  the  advantage  of  two  entrances 
faciM  different  quarters,  as  effected  at  Dover  and  Colorabo,  whidi 
enables  vesaeb  to  select  th^  entrance  according  to  the  state  of  the 
wind  and  weather;  where  there  is  a  large  tidal  rise  they  reduce  the 
current  through  the  entrances,  and  they  may,  under  favourable 
conditions,  create  a  circuhition  of  the  water  in  the  harbour,  tending 
to  check  the  deposit  of  silt.  (L.  F.  V.-H.) 

HARBUBO.  a  seaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  southern  arm  of 
the  Elbe,  6  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  (18S5),  96,320; 
(1905) — ^the  area  of  the  town  having  been  increased  since  1895— 
55,676.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of 
hiUs,  which  here  dip  down  to  the  river,  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  lines  of  railway  from  Bremen  and  Hanover  to  Hamburg 
whidi  are  carried  to  the  latter  dty  over  two  grand  bridges 
crossing  the  southern  and  the  northern  arms  of  the  Elbe.  It 
possesses  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches, 
a  palace,  which  from  1524  to  1642  was  the  residence  of  the 
Harburg  line  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  a  high-grade  modem 
school,  a  commerdal  school  and  a  theatre.  The  leading  industries 
are  the  crushing  of  palm-kemels  and  linseed  and  the  manufacture 
of  india-rubber,  phosphates,  starch,  nitrate  and  jute.  Machines 
are  manufactured  here;  beer  is  brewed,  and  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on.  The  port  is  accessible  to  veuds  drawing  18  ft.  of 
water,  and,  despite  its  proximity  to  Hamburg,  its  trade  has  of 
late  years  shown  a  remarkable  development.  It  is  the  chief 
mart  in  the  empire  for  resin  and  palm-oiL  The  Prusaan  govern- 
ment proposes  establishing  here  a  free  port,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Freiha/en  in  Hamburg. 

Harburg  belonged  originally  to  the  bishopric  of  Bremen,  and 
recdved  municipal  rights  in  1297.  In  1376  it  was  united  to 
the  prindpality  of  LUneburg,  along  with  which  it  fell  in  1705 
to  Hanover,  and  in  1806  to  Prussia.  In  1813  and  1814  it  suffered 
considerably  from  the  French,  who  then  hdd  Hambuig,  and 
who  built  a  bridge  between  the  two  towns,  which  remained 
standing  till  x8i6. 

See  Ludewtg,  Gesehiekle  des  Schiosses  tttid  dor  Sladt  Harbwt 
(Harburg,  1845);  ^^^  Hoffmeyer,  Harburg  und  die  ndchsU  Urn- 
gegend  (1885). 

HARCOURT,  a  village  in  Normandy,  now  a  commune  in  the 
department  of  Eure,  arrondissement  of  Bernay  and  canton  of 
Brionnc,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  noble  family  distinguished 
in  French  history,  a  branch  of  which  was  eariy  established  in 
England.  Of  the  lords  of  Harcourt,  whose  genealogy  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  i  ith  century,  the  first  to  distinguish  himself 
was  Jean  II.  (d.  1302)  who  was  marshal  and  admiral  of  France. 
Godefroi  d'Harcourt,  sdgneur  of  Saint  Sauveur  le  Vicomte, 
surnamed  "  Le  boiteux  "  (the  lame),  was  a  marshal  in  the  English 
army  and  was  killed  near  C!outances  In  1356.  The  fief  of  Harcourt 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  countship  by  Philip  of  Valois,  in  favour 
of  Jean  IV.,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1346).  His 
son,  Jean  V.  (d.  1355)  married  Blanche,  heiress  of  Jean  II., 
count  of  Aumale,  and  the  countship  of  Harcourt  passed  with 
that  of  Aumale  until,  in  1424,  Jean  VIII.,  count  of  AumaJe  and 
Mortain  and  lieutenant-general  of  Nozmandy,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Vemeuil,  and  with  him  the  elder  branch  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line.  The  heiress,  Marie,  by  her  marriage  with 
Anthony  of  Lorraine,  count  of  Vaudhmmt,  brought  the  countship 
of  Harcourt  into  the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  title  of  count  of 
Harcourt  was  borne  by  several  princes  of  this  house.  Tlkc  most 
famous  instance  was  Henry  of  Lorraine,  count  of  Harcourt. 
Brionnc,  and  Armagnac,  and  nicknamed  '*  (ladet  la  pede  "  (z6oi~ 
1666).  He  distinguished  hlmsdf  in  several  campaigns  against 
Spain,  and  later  played  an  active  part  in  the  civQ  wars  of  the 
Fronde.    He  took  the  side  of  the  princes,  and  fought  against  the 
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governmeBt  in  Alsace;  but  was  defeated  by  Man&al  de  la 
Fert^,  and  made  his  submission  in  1654. 

The  most  distinguished  among  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  are  those  of  Montgomery  and  of  Beuvron.  To  the  former 
belonged  Jean  d'Harcourt,  bishop  of  Amiens  and  Tournai, 
archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  died  in 
1452;  and  Guillaume  d'Harcourt,  count  of  Tancarville,  and 
viscount  of  Melun,  who  was  head  of  the  administration  of  the 
woods  and  forests  in  the  royal  domain  (s^uvwiin  maUre  a 
riformateur  des  ecu*  d  forHs  de  Prance)  and  died  in  1487^ 

From  the  branch  of  the  marquises  of  Beuvron  apmng  Henri 
d'Harcourt,  marshal  of  France,  and  ambassador  at  the  Spanfeh 
court,  who  was  made  duke  of  Harcourt  (1700)  and  a  peer  of 
France  {1709);  also  Francois  Eugene  Gabriel,  count,  and 
afterwards  duke,  of  Harcourt,  who  was  ambassador  first  in 
Spain,  and  later  at  Rome,  and  died  in  1865.  This  branch  of  the 
family  is  still  in  existence. 

• 

See  G.  A.  de  la  Rogne,  Bistoire  ghUaloefque  it  la  maison  d^Har- 
court  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1662) ;  P.  Anselme.  Huloire  ghtialotique  de  la 
maison  de  France^  v.  114,  ftc:  and  I>om  le  Noir.  Premoes  ihttalo- 
giques  ct  kistoriques  dm  la  mawm  d*  Hwtourt  (Paris,  1907). 

(M.  P.«) 

HARCOURT,  8I1I0N  HAROOURT,  xST  Viscottnt  {c.  1661- 
1727),  lord  chancellor  of  England,  only  son  of  Sir  Philip  Harcourt 
of  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  by  his  first  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Waller,  was  bom  about  1661  at  Stanton 
Harcourt,  and  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Shilton,  Oxfordshire, 
and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1683,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  recorder  of  Abingdon, 
which  borough  he  represented  as  a  Tory  in  parUament  from 
1690  to  1705.  In  1 701  he  was  nominated  by  the  Commons  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers;  and  in  1702  he 
became  sob'dtor-general  and  was  knitted  by  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  elected  member  for  Bossiney  in  1705,  and  as  commis- 
sioner for  arranging  the  union  with  Scotland  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  promoting  that  measure.  Harcourt  was  appointed 
attorney-general  in  1707,  but  resigned  office  in  the  following 
year  when  his  friend  Robert  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford, 
was  dismissed.  He  defended  Sacheverell  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1710,  being  then  without  a  seat  in  parliament;  but 
in  the  same  year  was  returned  for  Cardigan,  and  in  September 
again  became  attorney-general.  In  October  he  was  appointed 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  virtue  of  this  office  he 
presided  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  some  months  without  a 
peerage,  until,  on  the  3rd  of  September  1711,  he  was  created 
Baron  Harcourt  of  Stanton  Harcourt;  but  it  was  not  till  April 
1 7 13  that  he  received  the  appointment  of  lord  chancellor.  In 
17 10  he  had  purchased  the  Nuneham-Courtney  estate  in  Oxford- 
shire, but  his  usual  place  of  residence  continued  to  be  at  Coke^ 
thorpe  near  Stanton  Harcourt,  where  he  received  a  visit  in  stale 
from  Queen  Anne.  In  the  n^otiations  preceding  the  peace  of 
Ut  recht,  Harcourt  took  an  important  part.  There  is  no  suflldent 
evidence  for  the  allegations  of  the  Whigs  that  Harcourt  entered 
into  treasonable  relations  with  the  Pretender.  On  the  accession 
of  George  I.  he  was  deprived  of  office  and  retired  to  Cokethorpe, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  men  of  letters,  Swift,  Pope, 
Prior  and  other  famous  writers  being  among  his  frequent  guests 
With  Swift,  however,  he  had  occasional  quarrels,  during  one  of 
which  the  great  satirist  bestowed  on  him  the  sobriquet  of  *'  Trim- 
ming Harcourt."  He  exerted  himself  to  defeat  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Oxford  in  171 7,  and  in  1723  he  was  active  in 
obtaining  a  pardon  for  another  old  political  friend.  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  In  17  21  Harcourt  was  created  a  viscount  and  returned 
to  the  privy  councils;  and  on  several  occasions  during  the  king's 
absences  from  England  be  was  on  the  council  of  regency.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  July  1727.  Harcourt  was  not  a 
^eat  lawyer,  but  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  brilliant 
orator;  Speaker  Onslow  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  Harcourt 
"  had  the  greatest  skill  and  power  of  speech  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew  in  a  public  assembly."  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Saturday  Club,  frequented  by  the  chief  literati  and  wits  of  the 
period,  with  several  of  whom  he  corresponded.    Some  letters  to 


him  from  Pope  are  preserved  in  the  Harcomrt  Paper*.    His 
portrait  by  Kneller  is  at  Nuneham. 

Harcourt  married,  &st,  Rebecca,  dau^ter  of  Thomas  Chuk, 
his  father's  cha4>lain,  by  whom  he  had  five  children;  secondly, 
Elizabeth,  daoghter  o£  Richard  Spencer;  and  thirdly,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Vernon.  He  left  issue  by  his  fint  wife 
only.  His  son,  Simon  (1684-1720),  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of 
Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wot  ton,  by  wbom  he  had  one  son  and  four 
daughters,  mie  of  whom  married  Geoige  Venables  Vernon, 
afterwards  Lord  Vernon  (see  Haicouxt,  Snt  Wiluax— foot- 
note). Simon  Harcourt  predeceased  his  father,  the  lord  dian* 
ceUor,  in  1720,  leaving  a  son  Simon  Harcourt  (1714-1777), 
ist  E^l  Harcourt,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  title 
of  viscmmt  in  1727.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school. 
In  1745,  having  raised  a  regiment,  he  received  a  commission  as  a 
colonel  in  the  army;  and  in  1749  he  was  created  Earl  Harcourt 
of  Stanton  Harcourt.  He  waa  appointed  governor  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Geoige  III.,  in  1 751;  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  latter  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed,  in  1761,  q>ecial 
ambassador  to  Mecklenbuig-Strelitz  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  Ring  George  and  the  princess  Charlotte,  whom  he 
conducted  to  England.  After  holding  a  number  of  appoantmenta 
at  court  and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  1772;  and  in  October  of  \ht  same  year  he 
succeeded  Lord  Townsend  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1777.  His  proposal  to  impose  a  tax  of  xa% 
on  the  rents  of  absentee  landlords  had  to  be  abandoned  owing 
to  opposition  in  England;  but  he  succeeded  in  conciliating  the 
leaders  of  Opposition  in  Ireland,  and  he  persuaded  Heniy  Flood 
to  accept  office  in  the  government.  Resigning  in  January  1777, 
he  retired  to  Nuneham,  where  be  died  in  the  following  September* 
He  married,  in  1735,  Rebecca,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
Sambome  Le  Baa,  of  Pipewell  Abbey,  Northamptonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  George  Simon  and 
WilUam,  who  succeeded  him  as  snd  and  3rd  earl  respectively. 

See  Lord  Cam^ll,  Lints  t^ike  Lord  Ckamedhrs,  vol.  v^  (Loodon, 
1846);  Edward  Fo«,  The  Jydn*  of  EfuloMd,  vol.  viiL  (Loadon, 
I8i8);  Gilbert  Burnet.  Hist,  of  his  own,  Time  (with  notes  by  earls 
of  Dartmouth  and  Hardwicke,  &c.,  Oxford,  1833):  Earl  Stanhope, 
Hist,  of  England,  comprising  ike  reign  of  Queen  Anne  uniil  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  (London,  1870).  In  aodition  to  the  above-mentioned 
aathoritiei  many  partlculafs  ODoeeming  the  1st  Viscount  HarooDrt, 
and  also  of  his  graodsoo,  the  Jst  earl,  will  be  found  in  the  Harcowi 
Papers.  For  the  earl,  see  also  Horace  Walpole,  Memoirs  cf  the  Reig9 
of  George  11.  (3  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1847),  Memoirs  c^OieReigm 
of  George  ItL  (4  vols.,  London,  1845,  1804);  also,  for  hit  vice* 
royalty  of  Ireland,  see  Henry  Grattan,  Memoirs  0/  Ike  Life  and 


Ttmet  ef  the  Ri^M  Hon.  H,  CraUan  (^  vols.,  London,  1839-1846); 
Frands  Hardy,  Memoirs  of  J.  Caulfieid,  Earl  ofCharlemont  (2  vols., 
London,  1812);  and  for  his  genealogy,  see  Sir  John  Bernard  Burke, 
Ceneahgtcai  HiOory  of  Dormant  and  Extitut  Peerages  (London, 
1883).  (R.  J.  M.) 

HAROOURf,  SIR  WIIUAV  OBOReS  6RANVILLB 
VBNABLBS  VISRNON  (1827-1904),  English  statesman,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Canon.  William  Vernon  Harcourt  iq.v.),  <^ 
Nunehafii  Park,  Oxford,  was  born  on  the  X4th  of  October  1827. 
Canon  Harcourt  was  the  fourth  son  and  eventually  heir  of 
Edward  Harcourt  (1757-1847),  archbishop  of  York,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  xst  Lord  Vernon  (d.  1780),  and  who  took  the  name 
of  Harcourt  alone  instead  of  Vernon  on  succeeding  to  the  pro> 
perty  of  his  consin,  the  last  Eari  Harcourt,  in  1831 .'    The  subject 

» William,  3rd  and  last  Eari  Harcourt  (1743-1830),  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  title,  was  a  soldier  who  distmg^uished  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  Independence  by  capturing  General 
Charted  Lee,  and  commanded  the  British  forces  in  Flanders  in  1794, 
eventually  becoming  a  field-marshal.  He  was  a  son  of  Simon,  1st 
carl  (1714-1777).  created  viscount  and  earl  in  1749,  a  soldier,  and 
from  1772  to  1777  viceroy  of  Ireland,  who  was  grandson  and  heir  of 
Simon,  Viscount  Harcourt  (1661-1727),  loind  chancellor— the 
"  trimming  Harcourt  "  of  Swift— the  purchaser  of  the  Nuneham*- 
Courtney  estates  in  Oxfordshire,  and  son  of  Sir  Philip  Harcourt  of 
Stanton  Harcourt.  The  knights  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  from  the 
13th  century  onwards,  traced  their  descent  to  the  Norman  dc  Har- 
courts,  a  branch  of  that  family  having  come  over  with  the  Conqueror; 
and  the  pedigree  claims  to  go  back  to  Bcmafd  of  Saxony,  who  in 
876  acquired  the  lordships  of  Harcourt,  Castleville  and  Bcouficel 
in  Normandy.  Viscount  Hareourt's  second  son  Simon,  who  was 
father  of  the  1st  earl,  was  alscf  father  of  Martha,  who  married  George 
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of  this  biography  was  tlierefore  born  a  Vernon,  and  by  his 
connexion  with  the  old  families  of  Vernon  and  Harcourt  was 
related  to  many  of  the  great  En^ish  houses,  a  fact  which  gave 
him  no  little  pride.  Indeed,  in  later  life  his  descent  from  the 
Plantagenets*-  was  a  subject  of  some  banter  on  the  part  of  his 
politick  opponents.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge,  graduating  with  first*class  honours  in  the  classical 
tripos  in  1S51.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  2854,  became  a 
Q.C.  in  1866,  and  was  appointed  Whewell  professor  of  inter- 
national law,  Cambridge,  1869.  He  quickly  made  his  mark 
in  London  society  as  a  brilliant  talker;  he  contributed  largdy 
to  the  Saturday  Review,  and  wrote  some  famous  letters  (1862) 
to  The  Times  over  the  signature  of  "  Historicus,"  in  opposition 
to  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States  as  belligerents  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  He  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member 
for  Oxford,  and  sat  from  1868  to  x88o,  when,  upon  seeking 
rejection  after  acceptance  of  office,  he  was  defeated  by  Mr  HalL 
A  seat  was,  however,  found  for  him  at  Derby,  by  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  Mr  Plimsoll,  and  he  continued  to  represent  that 
constituency  until  1895,  when,  having  been  defeated  at  the 
general  election,  he  found  a  seat  in  West  Monmouthshire.  He 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  and  knighted  in  1873;  ^nd, 
althoui^  he  had  not  shown  himself  a  very  strenuous  supporter 
of-  Mr  Gladstone  during  that  statesman's  exclusion  from  power, 
he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  on  the 
return  of  the  Liberals  to  office  in  1880.  His  name  was  connected 
at  that  time  with  the  passing  of  the  Ground  Game  Act  (1880), 
the  Arms  (Ireland)  Act  (1881),  and  the  Explosives  Act  (i88s)- 
As  home  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  dynamite  outrages  be  had 
to  takt  up  a  firm  attitude,  and  the  Explosives  Act  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  shortest  time  on  record.  Moreover, 
as  champion  of  law  and  order  against  the  attacks  (rf  the  Pametl- 
lies,  his  vigorous  speeches  brought  him  constantly  into  conflict 
with  the  Irish  members.  In  1884  he  introduced  an  abortive 
bill  for  unifying  the  municipal  administration  of  London.  He 
was  indeed  at  that  time  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
effective  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  when,  after  a  brief 
interval  in  1885,  Mr  Gladstone  returned  to  office  in  x886,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  office  which  he  again  filled 
from  189a  to  1895. 

Between  1880  and  1891  Sir  William  Harcourt  acted  as  Mr 
Gladstone's  loyal  and  indefatigable  lieutenant  in  political  life. 
A  first-rate  party  fighter,  his  services  were  of  inestimable  value; 
but  in  spite  of  his  great  success  as  a  platform  speaker,  he  was 
generally  fdt  to  be  speaking  from  an  advocate's  brief,  and  did 
not  impress  the  country  as  possessing  much  depth  of  conviction. 
It  was  he  who  coined  the  phrase  about  "  stewing  in  Pamellite 
juice,"  and,  when  the  split  came  in  the  Liberal  party  on  the 
Irish  question,  even  those  who  gave  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Morley 
the  credit  of  being  convinced  Home  Rulers  could  not  be  per- 
buaded  that  Sir  William  had  followed  anything  but  the  line  of 
party  expediency.  In  1894  he  introduced  and  carried  a  memor- 
able budget,  which  equatized  the  death  duties  on  real  and 
personal  property.  After  Mr  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1894 
and  Lord  Roscbery's  selection  as  prime  minister  Sir  William 
became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  was  never  probable  that  he  would  work  comfortably  in 
the  new  conditions.  His  title  to  be  regarded  as  Mr  Gladstone's 
successor  had  been  too  lightly  ignored,  and  from  the  first  it  was 
evident  that  Lord  Rosebery's  ideas  of  Liberalism  and  of  the 
policy  of  the  Liberal  party  were  not  those  of  Sir  William  Harcourt* 
Their  differences  were  patched  up  from  time  to  time,  but  the 

Venables  Vernon,  of  Sudbury,  created  lat  Baron  Vernon  in  17621 
The  latter  wasa  descendant  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon  (d.  1451),  speaker 
of  the  Leicester  parliament  (1425)  and  treasurer  of  Calais,  a  member 
of  a  Norman  family  which  came  over  with  the  Conaucror. 

>  The  Plantageaet  descent  (see  The  Blood  Royal  of  Britain,  by  the 
marquis  of  Ruvigny,  1903,  for  tables)  could  be  traced  through 
Lady  Anna  Leveson  Gower  (wife  of  Archbishop  Harcourt)  to  Lady 
Frances  Stanley,  the  wife  of  the  ist  carl  of  Bridgewater  (1579-1649), 

"  .-      -    -  .  ^j  Cumberland 


and  so  to  Lady  Eleanor  Brandon,  wife  of  the  earl 

'    !r  of  Mary  Tudor  (wife  of  C 
folk.  i484-iS4S)f  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  grand- 


(i5i7->iS7o),  and  daughter  of  Mary  Tudor  (wife  of  Charles  Brandon, 

dukeof  Suffolk.  1484-154: 

daughter  of  Edward  Iv. 


GombinatioB  could  not  last.  At  the  general  election  of  1895 
it  was  clear  that  there  were  divisions  as  to  what  issue  the  Liberals 
were  fighting  for,  and  the  effect  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
abortive  Local  Veto  Bill  on  the  election  was  seen  not  only  in  his 
defeat  at  Derby,  whidi  gave  the  signal  for  the  Liberal  rout,  but 
in  the  set-back  it  gave  to  temperance  legislation.  Though 
returned  for  West  Monmouthshire  (1895,  1900),  his  qieeches 
in  debate  only  occasionally  showed  his  characteristic  spirit, 
and  it  was  evident  that  for  the  hard  work  of  Opposition  he  no 
longer  had  the  same  motive  as  of  old.  In  December  1898  the 
crisis  arrived,  and  with  Mr  John  Moriey  he  definitely  retired, 
from  the  counsels  of  the  party  and  resigned  his  leadership  of  the 
Opposition,  alleging  as  his  reason,  in  letters  exchanged  between 
Mr  Morley  and  himself,  the  cross-currents  of  opinion  among  his 
old  supporters  and  former  colleagues.  The  split  excited  con- 
siderable comment,  and  resulted  in  much  heart-burning  and  a 
more  or  less  open  division  between  the  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  following  Lord  Rosebery  {q,v.)  and  those  who  disliked 
that  statesman's  Imperialistic  views. 

Though  now  a  private  member.  Sir  W01iam  Haxoourt  still 
continued  to  vindicate  his  opinions  in  his  Independent  poaitiMi, 
and  his  attacks  on  the  government  were  no  longer  restrained 
by  even  the  semblance  of  deference  to  Liberal'  Impexialism. 
He  actively  intervened  in  1899  and  1900,  strongly  ccmdemning 
the  government's  financial  policy  and  their  attitude  towards  the 
Transvaal;  and  throughout  the  Boer  War  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  criticizing  the  South  African  developments  in  a  pessimistic 
vein.  One  of  the  readiest  parliamentary  debaters,  he  savoured 
his  speeches  with  humour  of  that  broad  and  familiar  order  which 
appeals  particularly  to  political  audiences.  In  i898r-x90o  he  was 
conspicuous,  both  on  the  platform  and  in  letters  written  to  The 
Times,  in  demanding  active  measures  against  the  Ritualistic 
party  in  the  Church  of  England;  but  hb  attitude  on  that  subject 
could  not  be  dissociated  from  his  political  advocacy  of  Dis- 
establishment. In  March  X904,  just  after  he  had  aiuiounced  his 
intention  not  to  seek  election  again  to  parliament,  he  succeeded, 
by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  to  the  family  estates  at  Nuneham. 
But  he  died  suddenly  there  on  the  x'st  of  October  in  the  same  year. 
He  married,  first,  in  1859,  Th^rese  (d.  1863),  daughter  of  Mr 
T.  H.  Lister,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Lewis  Yemon  Harcourt 
(b.  1863),  afterwards  first  commissioner  of  works  both  in  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  1905  ministry  (induded  in  the 
cabinet  in  1907)  and  in  Mr  Asquiih's  cabinet  (1908);  and 
secondly,  in  1876,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Mr  T.  Ives  and  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Motley,  the  historian,  by  whom  he  had  another  son, 
Robert  (b.  1878). 

Sir  William  Harcourt  was  one  of  the  great  parliamentary 
figures  of  the  Gladstonian  Liberal  period.  He  was  essentially 
an  aristocratic  type  of  late  19th  century  Whig,  with  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  popular  campaign  fighting.  He  had  been,  and 
remained,  a  briUiant  journalist  in  the  non-professional  sense. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  really  made  the  Saturday  Renew  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  in  the  period  of  his  own  most  ebuUicnt  vigour, 
while  Mr  Gladstone  was  alive,  his  sense  of  political  expediency 
apd  platform  effectiveness  in  controversy  was  very  acute.  But 
though  he  played  the  game  of  public  life  with  keen  zest,  he  never 
really  touched  either  the  country  or  his  own  parly  with  the 
faith  which  creates  a  personal  following,  and  in  later  years  he 
found  himself  somewhat  isolated  and  disappointed,  though  he 
was  free  to  express  his  deeper  objections  to  the  new  devek^ 
ments  in  church  and  state.  A  tall,  fine  man,  with  the  grand 
manner,  he  was,  throughout  a  long  career,  a  great  personality 
in  the  life  of  his  time.  (H.  Cn.) 

HARCOURT.  WILLIAM  VERNON  (17S9-1871),  founder  of 
the  British  Association,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  Derbj'sbirc,  is 
2789,  a  younger  son  of  Edward  Vernon  (Harcourt],  archbishop 
of  York  (see  above).  Having  served  for  five  years  in  the  navy 
he  went  up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  taking 
holy  orders.  He  began  his  clerical  duties  at  Bishopthorpe; 
Yorkshire,  in  x8xi,  and  having  developed  a  great  interest  in 
science  while  at  the  university,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he 
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Has  the  fiiat  prestdat.  Tlie  laws  and  the  pUn  of  pcooeediagi 
ior  the  British  Association  for  the  AdvaQcement  of  Sdeoce 
were  drawn  up  by  him;  and  Harcourt  was  elected  president  in 
18391  In  1824  he  became  canon  of  York  and  rector  of  Wheldrake 
m  Yorkshire,  and  in  1837  rector  of  Bolton  Percy.  The  Yorkshire* 
school  for  the  bhud  and  the  Castle  Howard  reformatoiy  both 
owe  their  existence  to  his  energies.  His  spare  time  until  quite 
late  in  life  was  occupied  with  scientific  experiments.  Inheriting 
the  Harcourt  estates  in  Oxfordshire  from  his  brother  in  1861, 
he  removed  to  Nunebaro,  where  be  died  in  April  1871. 

HABPAWOBH  FJOBO,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
pcnetmting  the  mainland  for  70  m.  apart  from  the  deep  fzingc 
of  islands  off  its  mouth,  the  total  distance  from  the  open  sea  to 
the  bead  of  the  fjord  being  1x4  m.  Its  extreme  depth  is  about 
350  fathoms.  The  entrance  at  TorO  is  50  m.  by  water  south  of 
Bergen,  60^  N.,  and  the  general  direction  is  N.£.from  that  point. 
The  fjord  is  flanked  by  magnificent  mountains,  from  which 
many  waterfalls  pour  into  it.  The  main  fjord  is  divided  into 
parts  under  different  names,  and  there  are  many  fine  branch 
fjords.  The  fjord  is  frequented  by  tourists,  and  the  principal 
stations  have  hotels.  The  outer  fjord  is  called  the  Kvindherreds- 
fjord,  flanked  by  the  Melderskin  (4680  ft.);  then  follow  Silde- 
fjord  and  Bonde  Sund,  separated  by  Varalds  island.  Here 
Mauranger-fjord  opens  on  the  east;  from  Sundal  on  this  inlet  the 
great  Folgefond  snowfield  may  be  crossed,  and  a  fine  g^der 
(Bondhusbrae)  visited.  Bakke  and  Vikingnaes  are  stations  on 
Hisfjord,  Nordheimsund  and  OstenaS  on  Ytre  Samlen,  wlach 
throws  off  a  fine  narrow  braach  northward,  the  Fiksensund. 
There  follow  Indre  Samlen  and  Utnef  jord,  with  the  station  of 
Utne  opposite  Oxen  (4x20  ft.),  and  its  northwaid.  branch, 
Gravenfjord,  with  the  beautiful  station  of  Eide  at  its  head, 
whence  a  road  runs  north-west  to  Voasevangen.  From  the  Utne 
terminal  branches  of  the  fjord  run  south  and  east;  the  Sdrfjord, 
steeply  walled  by  the  heights  of  the  Folgefond,  with  the  fre- 
quented resort  of  Odde  at  its  head;  and  the  Eidfjord,  with  its 
branch  Oacfjord,  terminating  beneath  a  tremendous  rampart 
of  mountains,  through  which  the  sombre  Simodal  penetrates, 
the  river  flowing  from  Daemmevand,  a  beautiful  lake  among 
the  fields,  and  forming  with  its  tributaries  the  fine  falls  of 
Skykje  and  RembesdaL  Vik  is  the  principal  ststfon  on  Eidfjord, 
and  Ulv^b  on  a  branch  of  the  Ose,  with  a  road  to  Vosaevangen. 
At  Vik  is  the  mouth  of  the  BjOreia  river,  which,  in  forming  the 
Vfiringfos,  plunges  520  ft.  into  a  magnificent  rock-bound  basin. 
A  small  stream  entering  Sdrfjord  forms  in  its  upper  course  t&e 
Skjaeggedalsfos,  of  equal  heij^t  with  the  Vdrin^os,  and  hardly 
less  beautiful.  The  natives  of  Hardanger  have  an  especially 
picturesque  local  costume. 

HARDBB.  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  (i8x5*xS73)>  American  soldier, 
was  bom  In  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the-  xoth  of  November  18x5 
and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  X838.  As  a  subaltern  of 
cavalry  he  was  employed  on  a  spedal  mission  to  Europe  to 
study  the  cavalry  inethods  in  vogue  (1839).  He  was  promoted 
captain  in  1844  &nd  served  under  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott  in 
the  Mexican  War,  winning  the  brevet  of  major  for  gaUantiy  in 
action  in  March  1847  and  subsequently  that  of  lieut.-colonel. 
After  the  war  He  served  as  a  substantive  major  under  Colonel 
Kdney  Johnston  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Robert  Lee  in  the  2nd 
U.S.  cavalry,  and  for  some  time  before  X856  he  was  engaged  in 
compiling  the  official  manual  of  infantry  drill  and  tactics  which, 
familiarly  called  "  Hardee's  Tactics,"  afterwards  formed  the 
text-book  for  the  infantry  arm  in  both  the  Federal  and  the 
Confederate  armies.  From  1856  to  x86x  he  was  commandant 
of  West  Point,  resigning  his  commission  on  the  secession  of  his 
state  in  the  latter  year.  Entering  the  Confederate  service  as 
a  colond,  he  was  shortly  promoted  brigadier-general.  He 
distingni^ed  himself  very  greatly  by  his  tactical  leadership  on 
the  field  of  Sbiloh,  and  was  immediately  promoted  major-geheraL 
As  a  corps  commander  he  fought  under  General  Bragg  at  Perry- 
viUe  and  Stone  Rivet,  and  for  his  dtsttnguished  services  in  these 
battles  was  promoted  lieutenant-generaL  He  seived  in  the  latter 
pact  of  the  campaign  of  1863  under  Bragg  and  in  that  of  1864 
under  J.  £.  Johnston.    When  the  hitter  officer  was  superseded 


by  Hood,  Hardee  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  Carolinas.  When  the  Civil 
War  came,  to  an  end  in  1865  be  retired  to  his  plantation  near 
Sdma,  Alabama.  He  died  at  Wytheville,  Virginia,  on  the  6th 
of  November  1873. 

HABOENBBBO,  KARL  AUGUST  VON,  Prikce  (1750-1822), 
Prussian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Essenroda  in  Hanover  on  the 
31st  of  May  X750.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  and  Gdttingen 
he  entered  the  Hanoverian  civU  service  in  X770  as  councillor 
of  the  board  of  domains  {Kommenat);  but,  finding  his  advance- 
ment slow,  he  set  out — on  the  advice  o(  King  George  III. — on 
a  course  of  travels,  spending  tome  time  at  Wetzlar,  Regensburg 
(where  he  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  Imperial  government), 
Vienna  and  Beriin.  He  also  visited  France,  Holland  and  England, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king.  On  his  return  he. 
married,  by  his  father's  desire,  the  countess  Reventlow.  la 
1778  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  privy  councillor  and  created  a 
count.  He  now  again  went  to  England,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  post  of  Hanoverian  envoy  in  London;  but,  his  wife  becoming 
entangled  in  an  amour  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  so  great  a 
scandal  was  created  that  he  was  fon:ed  to  leave  the  Hanoverian 
service.  In  1782  he  entered  that  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  as  president  of  the  board  of  domains  dispbyed  a  ceal  for 
reform,  in  the  maimer  approved  by  the  enlightened  despots 
of  the  century,  that  rendered  him  veiy  unpopular  with  the 
orthodox  deigy  and  the  conservative  estates.  In  Bnmswick, 
too,  his  position  was  in  the  end  made  untenable  by  the  conduct 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  now  divorced;  he  himself,  shortly  after* 
wards,  marrying  a  divorced  woman.  Fortunately  for  him,  this 
coincided  with  the  lapsing  oi  the  principalities  of  Ansbach  and 
Bayreuth  to  Prussia,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  last  margrave, 
Charles  Alexander,  in  1791.  Hardenberg,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Berlin  at  the  time|  was  on  the  recommendation  of  Heiaberg 
appointed  administrator  of  the  principalities  (1792).  The 
position,  owing  to  the  singular  overlapping  of  territorial  claims 
in  the  old  Empire,  was  one  of  considerable  delicacy,  and  Harden- 
berg filled  it  with  great  skill,  doing  much  to  reform  traditional 
anomalies  and  to  develop  the  country,  and  at  the  same  tioM 
labouring  to  expand  the  influence  of  Prussia  in  South  Gomany. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  wars  his  diplomatic 
ability  led  to  his  appointment  as  Prussian  envoy,  with  a  roving 
commission  to  visit  the  Rhenish  courts  and  win  them  over  to 
Prussia's  views;  and  ultimately,  when  the  necessity  for  making 
peace  with  the  French  Republic  had  been  recognized,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Count  Golta  as  Prussian  plenipotentiary 
at  Basel  (February  28, 1795),  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace. 

In  1797,  on  the  accession  of  King  Frederick  William  III., 
Hatfdenberg  was  stmuboned  to  Berlin,  where  he  received  an 
important  position  in  the  cabinet  and  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  departments  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  for  WestphaUa, 
and  for  the  principality  of  NeuchitdL  In  1793  Hardenberg  had 
struck  up  a  friendship  with  Count  Haugwitx,  the  influential 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  when  in  1803  the  latter  went 
away  <«  leave  (August-Cktober)  he  appointed  Hardenberg  his 
locum  Unens.  It  was  a  critical  period.  Napoleon  had  just 
occupied  Hanover,  and  Haugwits  had  urged  upon  the  king  the 
necessity  for  strong  measures  and  the  expediency  of  a  Russian 
alliance.  During  his  absence,  however,  the  king's  irresolution 
continued;  he  clung  to  the  policy  of  neutrah'ty  which  had  so 
far  seemed  to  have  served  Prussia  so  well;  and  Hardenbeig 
contented  himself  with  adapting  himself  to  the  royal  will.  By 
the  time  Haugwita  returned,  the  unyielding  attitude  of  Napokon 
had  caused  the  king  to  make  advances  to  Russia;  but  the  mutual 
declarations  of  the  3rd  and  ssth  of  May  1804  only  pledged  the 
two  powers  to  take  up  arms  in  the  event  of  a  French  attack  upon 
Prussia  or  of  further  aggtessions  in  North  (Germany.  Finally, 
Haugwita,  unable  to  persuade  the  cabinet  to  a  more  vigorous 
policy,  resigned,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  1804  Hardenberg 
succeeded  him  as  ioreign  minister. 

U  there  was  to  be  war,  Hardenberg  would  have  preferred  the 
Fkench  alliance,  which  was  the  price  Napoleon  demanded  for  the 
cession  of  Hanover  to  Prussia;  for  the  Eastern  powers  would 
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scarcely  have  eonceded^  of  their  free  will,  so  great  an  atigment- 
atioD  of  Prussian  power.  But  he  still  hoped  to  gain  the  coveted 
prize  by  diplomacy,  backed  by  the  veiled  threat  of  an  armed 
neutrality.  Then  occurred  Napoleon's  contemptuous  violation 
of  Prussian  territory  by  marching  three  French  corps  through 
Ansbach;  King  Frederick  Wilh'am's  pride  overcame  his  weakness, 
and  on  the  jdl  of  November  he  signed  with  the  tsar  Alexander 
the  terms  of  an  ultimatum  to  be  laid  before  the  French  emperor. 
Haugwitz  was  despatched  to  Vienna  with  the  document;  but 
before  he  arrived  the  battle  of  Austeiiitz  had  been  fongbt,  and 
the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  had  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could 
with  the  conqueror.  Prussia,  indeed,  by  the  treaty  signed  at 
SchOnbrunn  on  the  >sth  of  December  1805,  received  Hanover, 
but  in  return  for  all  her  territories  in  South  Germany.  One 
condition  of  the  arrangement  was  the  retirement  of  Hardenberg, 
whom  Napoleon  disliked.  He  was  again  foreign  minister  for  a 
few  months  after  the  crisis  of  x8o6  (April- July  1807);  but 
Napoleon's  resentment  was  implacable,  and  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  terms  granted  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was 
Hardenberg's  dismissal. 

After  the  enforced  retirement  of  Stehi  in  1810  and  the  xmsatis- 
factory  interlude  of  the  feeble  Altenstein  ministry,  Hardenberg 
was  again  summoned  to  Berlin,  this  time  as  chancellor  (June  6, 
xSio).  The  campaign  of  Jena  and  its  consequences  had  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  him;  and  in  his  mind  the  traditions  of  the 
old  diplomacy  had  given  place  to  the  new  sentiment  of  nationality 
characteristic  of  the  coming  age,  which  in  him  found  expression 
in  a  passionate  desire  to  restore  the  position  of  Prussia  and 
crush  her  oppressors.  During  his  retirement  at  Riga  he  had 
worked  out  an  elaborste  plan  for  reconstructing  the  monarchy 
on  Liberal  lines;  and  when  he  came  into  power,  though  the 
circumstanoes  of  the  time  did  not  admit  of  his  pursuing  an 
independent  foreign  policy,  he  steadily  prepared  for  the  struggle 
with  France  by  carrying  out  Stein's  far-reaching  schemes  of 
aodal  and  political  reorganization.  The  military  system  was 
completely  reformed,  serfdom  was  abolished,  munidpal  institu- 
tions were  fostered,  the  civil  service  was  thrown  open  to  all 
dasses,  and  great  attention  was  devoted  to  the  educational  needs 
of  every  section  of  the  community. 

When  at  last  the  time  came  to  put  these  reforms  to  the  test, 
after  the  Moscow  campaign  of  181 3,  it  was  Hardenberg  who, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  noble  Queen  Louise,  determined 
Frederick  William  to  take  advantage  of  General  Yorck's  loyal 
dt8k>yalty  and  declare  against  France.  He  was  rightly  regarded 
l^  German  patriots  as  the  statesman  who  had  done  most  to 
encourage  the  spirit  of  national  independence;  and  immediately 
after  he  had  signed  the  first  peace  of  Paris  he  was  raised  to  tlie 
rank  of  prince  (June  5,  1814)  in  recognition  of  the  part  he  had 
played  in  the  War  of  Liberation. 

Hardenberg  now  had  an  assured  position  in  that  dose 
corporation  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen  by  whom  Europe,  during 
the  next  few  years,  was  to  be  governed.  He  accompanied  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  England,  and  at  the  congress  of  Vienna 
(18x4-18x5)  was  the  chief  plenipotentiary  of  Prussia.  But  from 
this  time  the  zenith  of  his  influence,  if  not  of  his  fame,  was  passed. 
In  diplomacy  he  was  bo  match  for  Mcttcmich,  whose  influence 
soon  overshadowed  his  own  in  the  councils  of  £ur(^,  of  Germany, 
and  ultimately  even  of  Prussia  itself.  At  Vienna,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  backing  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  he  failed  to  secure  the 
annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia;  at  Paris,  after 
Waterloo,  he  failed  to  carry  through  his  views  as  to  the  further  dis- 
memberment of  France;  he  had  weakly  allowed  Mettemich  to 
forestall  him  in  making  terms  with  the  states  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  which  secured  to  Austria  the  preponderance  in  the 
German  federal  diet;  on  the  eve  of  the  conference  of  Carlsbad 
(18x9)  he  signed  a  convention  with  Mettemich,  by  whichn-to 
quote  the  historian  Treitschke— "  like  a  penitent  sinner,  without 
any  formal  quid  pro  qw,  the  monarchy  of  Frederick  the  Great 
yielded  to  a  foreign  power  a  voice  in  her  internal  affairs.  "  At  the 
congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Troppau,  Laibach  and  Verona 
the  voice  of  Hardenberg  was  but  an  echo  of  that  of  Mettemich. 

the  cause  lay  partly  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the 


loosely-kiiit  Prussian  monarchy,  but  partly  in  Hardeaberp> 
character,  which,  never  veil  balanced,  had  deteriorated  with 
age.  He  continued  amiable,  charming  and  enlightened  as  ever; 
but  the  excesses  which  had  been  pardonable  in  a  yoimg  diplo- 
matist were  a  scandal  in  an  dderiy  chancellor,  aixl  could  not 
but  weaken  his  influence  with  so  pious  a  Lamdeswaler  as  Frederick 
William  III.  To  overcome  the  king's  terror  of  Liberal  experi- 
ments would  have  needed  all  the  powers  of  an  adviser  at  once 
wise  and  in  character  wholly  trustworthy.  Hardenberg  «-as 
wise  enough;  he  saw  the  necessity  for  constitutional  tefonn; 
but  he  dung  with  almost  senile  tenacity  to  the  sweets  of  oflke, 
and  when  the  tide  turned  strongly  against  Liberalism  he  allowed 
himself  to  drift  with  it.  In  the  privacy  of  royal  oonunissionf 
he  continued  to  elaborate  schemes  for  constitutions  that  never 
saw  the  light;  but  Germany,  disillusioned,  saw  only  the  faithful 
henchman  of  Mettemich,  an  accomplice  in  the  policy  of  the 
Carlsbad  Decrees  and  the  Tkoppau  ProtocoL  He  died,  soon 
after  the  dosing  of  the  congress  of  Verona,  «t  GtBOtL,  on  the 
36th  of  November  1822. 

See  L.  v.  Ranke.  DeukwHrdttfteilen  det  Staabkamkn  Ptrsien  foe 
Hardenberg  (5  vols..  Leipzig,  1877) ;  J.  IL  Sedcy,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Stein  (3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1878);  E.  Mdcr,  Reform  der  VertMi- 
tungsorganisation  unter  Stein  una  Hardenberg  Qb.,  1881);  Cfar. 
Meyer,  Hardenberg  und  seine  Verwaltungder  FArstentamer  Ansback 
una  Bayreuth  (Breslau,  1892) ;  Koier,  Vie  Neuordntrng  des  pms- 
sisehen  Archivtoesen*  durck  den  Staatskander  FUnten  v.  Haraenberg 
(Lcipiig,  1904)' 

HARDERWTK,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Gelderiand, 
Holland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Zwder  Zee,  17  m.  by  rail  N.N.E. 
of  Amersfoort.  Pop.  (1900)  7425.  It  is  a  quaint  <rid  town, 
approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  and  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  patch  of  fertile  ground.  Harderwyk  is  chiefly  important  as 
being  the  depot  for  reoruits  for  the  Dutch  colonial  army.  It 
contains  a  small  fort  and  laxge  barracks.  The  prindpal  buildini^ 
are  the  town  haU,  with  some  andent  furniture,  a  large  isth 
century  churdi  with  a  notable  square  tower,  a  municipal  orphan- 
age, and  the  Nassau- Veluwe  gymnasium.  Agriculture,  fishing, 
and  a  few  domestic  industries  form  the  only  emplojnnent  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  a  seaport  iu  trade  is  now  confined  cxdusivcly 
to  the  Zulder  Zee. 

HARDICANOTB  [more  correctly  Habdacnvt]  (r.  loi^-rocs), 
son  of  Canute,  king  of  England,  by  his  wife  iGl4;iftt  or  Emma, 
was  bora  about  X0X9.  In  the  contest  for  the  FnglU|.  ao«-ii 
which  followed  the  death  of  Canute  hi  1035  the  daims  ci  Hanii- 
Canute  were  supported  by  Emma  and  her  ally,  Godwine,  earl  of 
the  West  Saxons,  in  o|^)ositlon  to  those  of  HaroM,  Canute's 
iUegiiimatc  son,  who  was  backed  by  the  Merdan  earl  Leofri« 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  north.  At  a  meeting  of  the  witan  at 
Oxford  a  compromise  was  ultimately  armnged  by  which  Harold 
was  temporarily  elected  regent  of  all  England,  pending  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question  on  the  return  of  Hardicanute  from 
Denmark.  The  compromise  was  strongly  <H>p06ed  by  Godwine 
and  Emma,  who  for  a  time  fordbly  hdd  Weasex  in  Hudkanute's 
behalf.  But  Harokl's  party  rapidly  maeased;  and  eariy  in 
X037  he  was  definitely  elected  king.  Emma  was  driven  out  and 
took  refuge  at  Bruges.  In  X039  Hardicaxiute  joined  her,  and 
together  they  concerted  an  attack  on  England.  Bat  next  year 
Harold  died;  and  Hardicanute  peacefully  succeeded.  His  short 
reign  was  marked  by  great  oppression  aiKl  cnidty.  He  caused 
the  dead  body  of  Harold  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  into  a  fco; 
he  exacted  so  heavy  a  geld  for  the  support  of  his  foreign  fleet 
that  great  discontent  was  created  throughout  the  Idnedom,  and 
in  Worcestershire  a  general  uprising  took  place  against  those 
sent  to  collect  the  tax,  whereupon  be  burned  the  city  of 
Worcester  to  the  grbimd  and  devastated  the  surroonding 
country;  in  104X  he  permitted  Edwulf,  earl  of  Northumbrii, 
to  be  treacherously  murdered  after  having  granted  him  a  safe* 
conduct.  While  "  he  stood  at  his  drink  "  at  the  marriage  feast 
of  one  of  his  flegns  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit,  from  which 
he  died  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  8th  of  June  X042. 

HARDING,  CHESTER  (x  792-1866),  American  portrait  pai&ter. 
was  bom  at  Conway,  Massachusetts,  on  the  rst  of  September 
1 79a.    Brought  up  in  the  wildemeu  of  New  York  state,  Hardiai, 
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as  a  lad  o£  splendid  physique,  standing  over  6  ft.  3  in.,  inarched 
as  a  dnnnmer  wiih  the  militia  to  the  St  Lawrence  in  1813.  He 
became  subsequently  chairmaker,  peddler,  inn-keeper,  and 
house-painter,  painting  signs  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  eventually 
going  on  the  road,  self-taught,  as  an  itinerant  portrait  painter. 
He  made  enough  money  to  take  him  to  the  schools  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Academy  of  Design,  and  he  soon  became  proficient 
enough  to  gain  a  competency,  so  that  later  he  went  to  England 
and  set  up  a  studio  in  London.  There  he  met  with  great  success, 
painting  royalty  and  the  nobility,  and,  despite  the  Uckings  of 
an  early  education  and  social  experience,  he  became  a  favoorite 
in  all  drdes.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  settled  in 
Bocton  and  painted  portraits  of  many  of  the  prominent  men 
and  women  of  his  time.    He  died  on  the  ist  of  April  1866* 

HARDING,  JAMES  DUPPIBLD  (i  798-1863).  English  bnd- 
scape  painter,  was  the  son  of  an  artist,  and  took  to  the  same 
vocation  at  an  early  age,  although  he  had  originally  been  destined 
for  the  law.  He  was  in  the  main  a  water-colour  painter  and  a 
lithographer,  but  he  produced  various  oil-paintings  both  at 
the  beginning  and  towards  the  end  of  his  career.  He  frequently 
contributed  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Water-Colour  Society,  of 
which  he  became  an  associate  in  1821,  and  a  full  member  in  1821. 
He  was  also  very  largely  engaged  in  teaching,  and  published 
several  books  developing  his  views  of  art — ^amongst  others, 
The  Tourist  in  Italy  (1831);  The  Tourist  in  France  (1834);  The 
Park  end  the  Forest  (1841);  The  Principles  and  the  Practice  of 
^rt  ( 184  5) ;  Elementary  Art  (1846);  Scotland  Dditualed  in  a  Series 
of  Views  (1847);  Lessons  on  Art  (1849).  He  died  at  Barnes  on 
the  4th  of  Dniember  1863.  Harding  was  noted  for  facility, 
soreness  of  hand,  nicety  of  touch,  and  the  various  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  an  elegant,  highly  trained,  and  accomplished 
sketrher  from  nature,  and  composer  of  picturesque  landscape 
material;  he  was  particularly  skilful  in  the  treatment  of  foliage. 

HARDINGE,  HBNRT  HARDINOB,  Viscount  (1785-1856), 
British  field  marshal  and  governor-general  of  India,  was  bom 
At  Wrotham  in  Kent  on  the  30th  of  March  1785.  After  being 
at  Eton,  he  entered  the  army  in  1799  as  an  ensign  in  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  a  corps  then  stationed  in  Upper  Canada.  His  first 
active  service  was  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  where  he  was 
wounded;  and  at  Corunna  he  was  by  the  side  of  Sir  John  Moore 
when  he  received  his  death-wound.  Subsequently  he  received 
an  appointment  as  deputy-quartermaster-genend  in  the  Portu- 
guese army  from  Marshal  Beresford,  and  was  present  at  neady 
all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War,  being  wounded  agam  at 
Vittoria.  At  Albuera  he  saved  the  day  for  the  British  by  taking 
the  responsibility  at  a  critical  moment  of  strongly  uigiqg  General 
Cole's  division  to  advance.  When  peace  was  again  broken  in 
18 1 5  by  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  Hardinge  hastened  into 
active  service,  and  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of 
commissioner  at  the  Prussian  headquarters.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ligny  on  the  z6th  of  June  ^815, 
where  he  lost  his  teft  hand  by  a  shot,  and  thus  was  not  present 
at  Waterloo,  fought  two  days  later.  For  the  loss  of  his  hand  he 
received  a  pension  of  £300;  be  had  already  been  made  a  K.C.B., 
and  Wellington  presented  him  with  a  sword  that  had  belonged 
to  Napoleon.  In  1 820  and  1826  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  wa^  returned 
to  parliament  as  member  for  Durham;  and  in  1828  he  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  at  war  in  Wellington's  ministry,  a  post 
which  he  also  filled  in  Peel's  cabinet  in  i84i'-x844.  In  1830  and 
1834-1835  he  was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1844  he 
succeeded  Lord  EUenborough  as  governor-general  of  India. 
During  his  term  of  ofike  the  first  Sikh  War  broke  out;  and 
Hardinge,  waiving  his  right  to  the  supreine  command,  magnani- 
mously offered  to  serve  as  second  in  command  under  Sir  Hugh 
Gough;  but  disagreeing  with  the  latter's  plan  of  campaign  at 
Ferozeshah,  he  temporarily  reasserted  his  authority  as  gctvemor- 
general  (see  Sikh  Wais).  After  the  successful  termination  of 
the  campaign  at  Sobraon  he  was  created  Viscount  Hardinge  of 
Lahore  and  of  King's  Newton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  pension  of 
£3000  for  three  lives;  while  the  East  India  Company  voted  him 
an  annuity  of  £5000,  which  he  declined  to  accept.  Hardhige*s 
term  of  office  in  India  was  marked  by  many  social  and  educational 


rtforms.  He  returned  to  England  in  1848,  and  in  185a  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Wellington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army.  While  in  this  position  he  bad  the  home  management 
of  the  Crimean  War,  which  he  endeavoured  to  a>nduct  on 
Wellington's  principles— a  system  not  altogether  suited  to  the 
changed  mode  of  wariare.  In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  field  marshaL  Viscount  Hardinge  resigned  his  office  of 
commander-in-chief  in  July  1856,  owing  to  failing  health,  and 
died  on  the  24th  of  September  of  the  same  year  at  South  Park 
near  Tunbridge  Wells.  His  elder  son,  Charles  Stewart  (1832- 
1894},  who  lutd  been  his  private  secretary  in  India,  was  the 
snd  Viscount  Hardinge;  and  the  latter's  eldest  son  succeeded 
to  the  title.  The  younger  son  ol  the  2nd  Viscount,  Charles 
Hardinge  (b.  1858),  became  a  prominent  diplomatist  (see 
EowASO  VII.),  and  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India 
in  1910,  being  created  Baron-Hardinge  of  Pcnshurst. 

See  C.  Hardinae,  ViscowU  Hardinge  CRulere  of  India  series,  1891); 
and  R.  S.  Rait,  lAfe  and  Campaigns  of  Viscount  Gough  (1903). 

HARDOL  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Lucknow 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  63  m.  N.E.  of 
Lucknow  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  12,174.  It  has  a  wood-carving 
industry,  saltpetre  works,  and  an  esqwrt  trade  in  grain. 

The  DiSTXiCT  of  Hardoi  has  an  area  of  2331  sq.  m.  It  is  a 
level  district  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Ramganga,  Deoba  or  Garra, 
Sukheta,  Sai,  Baita  and  Gumti — the  three  rivers  first  named 
being  navigable  by  country  boats.  Towards  the  Ganges  the 
land  is  uneven,  and  often  rises  in  hillocks  of  sand  cultivated  at 
the  base,  and  their  slopes  covered  with  lofty  munj  grass.  Several 
large  jhUs  or  swamps  are  scattered  throughout  the  district, 
the  largest  being  that  of  S&ndi,  which  is  3  ro.  long  by  from  i  to  2 
m.  broad.  These  jhUs  arc  largely  used  for  irrigation.  Large 
tracts  of  forest  jungle  still  exist.  Leopards,  black  buck,  spotted 
deer,  and  nilgai  are  common;  the  maUard,  teal,  grey  duck, 
common  goose,  and  all  kinds  of  waterfowl  abound.  In  190Z 
the  population  of  the  district  was  1,092,834,  showing  a  decrease 
of  nearly  2  %  in  the  decade.  The  district  contains  a  larger  urban 
population  than  any  other  in  Oudh,  the  laigest  town  being 
Shahabad,  20,036  in  1901.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Oudh  and 
Rohilkhand  railway  from  Lucknow  to  Shahjahanpur,  and  its 
branches.  The  chief  ejg^wrts  are  grain,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco  and 
saltpetre. 

The  first  authentic  records  of  Hardoi  are  connected  with  the 
Mussulman  colonization.  BSwan  was  occupied  by  Sayyid 
Sibr  Mas2Qd  in  X028,  but  the  permanent  Moslem  occupation  did 
not  begin  till  1917.  Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  district,  Hardoi 
formed  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  battles  between  the  rival 
Afghan  and  Mogul  empires.  Between  Bllgr&m  and  Sfindi  was 
fought  the  great  battle  between  Humftyun  and  Sher  Sh&h,  in 
which  the  former  was  utterly  defeated.  Hardoi,  along  with  the 
rest  of  Oudh,  became  Briti^  territory  imder  Lord  Dalhousie's 
proclamation  of  February  1856. 

HARDOUIN,  JEAN  (1646-1729),  French  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Quimper  in  Brittany.  Having  acqtiired  a  taste 
for  literature  in  his  father's  book-shop,  he  sought  and  obtained 
about  bis  sixteenth  year  admission  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  Paris,  where  he  went  to  study  theology,  he  ultimately 
became  librarian  of  the  CoU^e  Louis  le  Grand  in  1683,  and  be 
died  there  on  the  3rd  of  September  1729.  His  first  published 
work  was  an  edition  of  Themistius  (1684),  which  included  no 
fewer  tluin  thirteen  new  orations.  On  the  advice  of  Jean  Garnier 
(i6i2-i68t)  he  undertook  to  edit  the  Natural  History  of  Ph'ny 
for  the  Delpbin  series,  a  task  which  he  completed  in  five  years. 
His  attention  having  been  turned  to  numismatics  as  auxiliary  to 
his  great  editorial  labours,  he  published  several  learned  works 
in  that  department,  maned,  however,  as  almost  everything  he 
did  was  marred,  by  a  determination  to  be  at  all  haxards  different 
from  other  interpreters.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  bis  Nummi 
antiqui  populorum  et  urbium  iUustrati  (1684),  Antirrheticus  de 
nmnunis  antiquis  coloniarum  et  municipiorum  (1689),  and  Chrono- 
logia  Veteris  Testamenti  ad  vulgatam  versionem  exacta  et  numntis 
iUustraia  (1696).  By  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  Hardouin 
was  appointed  to  supervise  the  Conciliorum  caUectio  regia  maxima 
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(17ZS);  ^u^  ^^  ^"^  accused  of  suppt^sung  imporUnt  documents 
and  foisting  in  apocr^rphal  matter,  and  by  the  order  <^  the 
pariement  of  Paris  (then  at  war  with  the  Jesuits)  the  publication 
of  the  work  was  delayed.  It  is  really  a  valuable  collection,  much 
dted  by  scholars.  Hardouin  declared  that  all  the  oouncib 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the  council  of  Trent  were 
fictitious.  It  is,  however,  as  the  originator  of  a  variety  of  para- 
doxical theories  that  Hardouin  is  now  best  remembered.  The 
most  remarkable,  contained  in  his  Chrwulopa^  ex  nummis 
antiquu  restihttae  (1696)  and  ProUgomena  ad  unsworn  vOerum 
scriptoruntt  was  to  the  e£fect  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  Herodotus  and  Cicero,  the  Natural  History  of 
Pliny,  the  Georgia  of  Virgil,  and  the  Satira  and  Bpislks  of 
Horace,  all  the  ancient  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  spurious, 
having  been  manufactured  by  monks  of  the  13th  century,  under 
the  direction  of  a  certain  Severus  Archontlus.  He  denied  the 
genuineness  of  most  ancient  works  of  art,  coins  and  inscriptions, 
and  declared  that  the  New  Testament  was  originally  written  in 
UUn. 

See  A.  Debocker,  BUOoOthpu  des  krioahu  de  ta  Compagnie  de 
Jisus  (1853). 

HARDT,  HERMANN  VON  DER  (X660-X746),  German  historian 
and  orientalist,  was  bom  at  Melle,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  xsth 
of  November  x66o.  He  studied  oriental  languages  in  Jena  and 
in  Leipzig,  and  in  1690  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  oriental 
languages  at  Helmstedt.  He  resigned  his  position  in  1727,  but 
lived  at  Helmstedt  until  his  death  on  the  38th  of  February  X746. 
Among  his  numerous  writings  the  following  deserve  mention: 
Autographa  Lutkeri  aliorumque  cdebrium  virorunit  ah  amso  15x7 
ad  annum  1546^  Reformationis  aetaiem  et  historiam  egregU 
Ulustrantia  (X690-X691);  Magnum  oecumenicum  Constantiense 
concilium  (1697-1700)  Hebraeaa  linguae  fundametUa  (1694); 
Syriacae  linguae  Jundamenta  (1694);  Elementa  Chaldaieaiidis); 
Historia  lilteraria  reformationis  (X7X7);  Bnigmata  prisci  orbis 
(X723).  Hardt  left  in  manuscript  a  history  of  the  Reformation 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Helmstedt  Juleum. 

See  F.  Lamey,  Hermann  von  der  Raril  in  seinen  Brief  en  (Karlanihe, 
i«9i). 

HARDT,  TEN,  a  mountainous  district  of  Germany,  in  the 
Bavarian  palatinate,  forming  the  northern  end  of  the  Vosges 
range.  1 1  is,  in  the  main,  an  undulating  high  plateau  of  sandstone 
formation,  of  a  mean  elevation  of  1300  ft.,  and  reaching  its 
highest  point  in  the  Doimersbexg  (9254  ft.).  The  eastern  slope, 
wUch  descends  gently  towards  the  Riiine,  is  diversified  by  deep 
and  well-wooded  valleys,  such  as  those  of  the  Lauter  and  the 
Queich,  and  by  conical  hills  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  frequent 
feudal  castles  and  monasteries.  Noticeable  among  these  are  the 
Madcnburg  near  Eschbach,  the  Trifels  Gong  the  dungeon  of 
Richard  I.  of  En^and),  and  the  Maxburg  near  Neustadt.  lliree- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  is  occupied  by  forests,  principally  oak, 
beech  and  fir.  The  lower  eastern  slope  is  hi^y  cultivated  and 
produces  excellent  wine. 

HARDWAR,  or  Hurdwax,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India, 
and  Hindu  place  of  pilgrimage,  in  the  Saharanpur  district  of 
the  United  Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  17  m. 
N.E.  of  Rurki,  with  a  railway  station.  The  Ganges  canal  here 
takes  off  from  the  river.  A  branch  railway  to  Dehra  was  opened 
in  X900.  Pop.  (x9ox),  35,597.  The  town  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  borne  many  names.  It  was  originally  known  as  Kapila 
from  the  sage  Kapila.  Hstlan  Tsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
pilgrim,  In  the  7th  century  visited  a  city  which  he  caUs  Mo-yu-lo, 
the  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Mayapnr,  a  little  to  the  aouUi 
of  the  modem  town.  Among  the  ruins  are  a  fort  and  three 
temples,  decorated  with  broken  stone  sculptures.  The  great 
object  of  attraction  at  present  is  the  Hari-ka-charan,  or  bathing 
gkai,  with  the  adjoining  temple  of  Gangadwara.  The  ekaran 
or  foot-mark  of  Vishnu,  imprinted  on  a  stone  let  into  the  upper 
wall  of  the  ghalj  forms  an  object  of  special  reverence.  A  great 
a^mblage  of  people  takes  place  annually,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Hindu  solar  year,  when  the  sun  enters  Aries;  and  every 
twelfth  year  a  feast  of  peculiar  sanctity  occurs,  known  as  a 
JCtfrnM-meto.  The  ordinary  number  of  pilgrims  at  the  annual  fair 


amounts  to  100,000,  and  at  the  Kumbh^mela  to  300,000^  in 
1903  there  were  400,000  present.  Since  i89t  many  sa&iiaiy 
improvements  have  been  made  for  the  ben^t  of  the  annu^ 
concourse  of  pilgrims.  In  early  days  riots  and  aUo  outbreaks 
of  cholera  were  of  common  occurrence.  Hie  Hardwar  meeting 
also  possesses  mercantile  importance,  being  one  of  tlw  principal 
horse-faiis  in  Upper  India.  Commodities  of  all  kinds,  Indian 
and  European,  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  trade  in  grain  and 
food-stuffs  forms  a  lucrative  traffic 

HARDWICKE,  PHIUP  TORKE,  iST  Easl  op  (1690-1764). 
English  lord  chancellor,  son  of  Philip  Yorfce,  an  attorney,  was 
bom  at  Dover,  on  the  xst  of  December  1690.  Throu|^  his 
mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heuress  of  Richard  Gibbon 
of  Rolvenden,  Kent,  he  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Gibbon 
the  historiaiL  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  a  not  very  thorough 
education  at  a  private  school  at  Bethnal  Green,  where,  however, 
he  showed  exceptional  promise,  he  entered  an  attorney's  office 
in  London.  Here  he  gave  some  attentnn  to  literature  and  the 
dassics  as  well  as  to  law;  but  in  the  latter  he  nude  such  progrris 
that  his  employer,  Salkeid,  impressed  by  Yorke*s  powers,  entered 
him  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  November  X708;  and  soon  after- 
wards recommended  him  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker  (after- 
wards earl  of  Macclesfield)  as  law  tutor  to  his  sons.  In  1715  be 
was  called  to  the  bar,  where  his  progress  was,  says  Lord  CaBq)beU. 
**  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  debutant  in  the  annals  of 
our  profession,**  his  advancement  being  greatly  furthered  by  the 
patronage  of  Macclesfield,  who  became  lord  chancellor  in  Z71S, 
when  Yorke  transferred  his  practice  from  the  king's  bench  to 
the  court  of  chancexy,  though  he  continued  to  go  on  the  western 
circuit.  In  the  following  year  he  established  his  reputati<» 
as  an  equity  lawyer  in  a  case  in  which  Sir  Robeit  Walpole's 
family  was  interested,  by  an  argument  diqslaying  pn^ound 
learning  and  research  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
chancellor,  on  lines  which  he  afterwards  more  fully  devek)ped 
in  a  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Kamea  on  the  distinction  between 
law  and  equity.  Through  Macclesfield's  influence  with  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  Yorke  entered  parliament  in  1719  as  member  for 
Lewes,  and  was  appointed  soUdtor-general,  with  a  kni^thood, 
in  x7ao,  although  he  was  then  •  barrister  of  only  four  years* 
standing.  His  conduct  of  the  prosecution  of  Cfartst^iher  Layer 
in  that  year  for  treason  as  a  Jacobite  further  raised  Sir  Philip 
Yorke's  reputation  as  a  forensic  oratw;  and  in  1733,  having 
already  become  attorney-general,  he  passed  through  the  House 
of  Conmions  the  bill  of  paina  and  penalties  against  Bishop 
Atterbury.  He  was  excused,  on  the  ground  of  his  personal 
friendship,  from  acting  for  the  crown  in  the  impeaduDcnt  of 
Macclesfield  in  1725,  though  he  did  not  exert  hiaadf  to  save 
his  patron  from  disgrace  largely  brought  about  by  Macrktficld's 
partiality  for  Yorke  himself.  He  soon  found  a  new  and  still 
more  influential  patron  in  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  be 
henceforth  gave  his  political  support.  He  rendered  valuable 
service  to  Walpole's  govenmnent  by  his  support  of  the  bill  for 
prohibitmg  loans  to  foreign  powers  (1730),  of  the  increase  of 
the  army  (1732)  and  of  the  excise  bill  (1733V  In  X733  Yorix 
was  appointed  lead  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  with  the 
title  oif  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  cctoncil; 
and  in  X737  he  succeeded  Talbot  as  kxd  chancellor,  thus  becoming 
a  member  dL  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  cabinet.  One  <A  hia  fina 
official  acts  was  to  deprive  the  poet  Thomson  of  a  amatt  oftoe 
conferred  on  him  by  Talbot. 

Hardwicke's  political  importance  was  greatly  inaeaacd  by 
his  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  inconpetency  of 
Newcastle  threw  on  the  chancellor  the  duty  of  defending  the 
measures  of  th^  government.  He  resisted  Carteret's  notioB 
to  reduce  the  army  in  1738,  and  the  reaolations  bostfle  to 
over  the  affair  of  Captain  Jenkins's  ears.  But  iriaen 
bent  before  the  storm  and  declared  war  against  Spain,  Haidwkkt 
advocated  energetic  measures  for  its  conduct;  and  he  Vnei 
to  keep  the  peace  between  Newcastle  and  Walpole.  Tbcte  is  ae 
sufficient  ground  for  Horace  Walpole's  charge  4hnt  %ht  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  was  brought  about  by  Haidwicke'a  trencboy.  Ko 
one  was  more  suipriaed  than  himeU  when  be  leUincd  tk 
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<;luuM:eUoaliip  ui  the  ioUowing  admiiustntion.  tnd  he  resisted 
the  proposal  to  indemnify  witnesses  against  Walpole  in  one  of 
his  finest  speeches  in  May  1 74a*  He  eierrincd  a  leading  influence 
in  the  Wilmington  Cabiiiet;  and  when  Wilmington  died  in 
August  i743»  it  was  Hardwicke  who  put  f<nward  Henry  Pelham 
for  the  vacant  office  against  the  claims  of  Pulteney.  F<tf  many 
years  from  this  time  he  was  the  oontcolUng  power  in  the  govern- 
ment. During  the  king's  ahsenoes  on  the  continent  Hardwicke 
was  left  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  regency;  it  thus  fell  to 
him  to  concert  measuzea  for  dealing  with  the  Jacobite  rising 
in  1745.  He  took  a:  just  view  of  the  crisis,  and  his  policy  for 
mrrring  it  was  on  the  whole  statesmanlike.  After  CuUoden  he 
presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Scottish  Jacobite  peers,  his  conduct 
of  which,  though  judicially  impartial,  was  neither  dignified 
nor  generous;  and  he  must  be  held  partly  responsible  for  the 
unnecessary  seventy  meted  out  to  the  rebels,  and  especially 
for  the  cruel,  though  not  illegal,  executions  on  olMolete  attainders 
ol  Charles  Raddiffe  and  (in  1753)  ol  Archibald  Cameron.  He 
carried,  however,  a  great  xtform  in  1746,  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  Scotland,  which  swept  away  the  grave  abuses  of  feudal  power 
surviving  in  that  country  in  the  form  of  private  heritable  juris- 
dictions in  the  hands  of  the  landed  gentry.  On  the  other  hand 
his  legislation  in  1748  for  disarming  the  Highlanders  and  pro- 
hibiting the  use  ci  the  tartan  In  their  dress  was  vexatious  without 
being  dBfectiveJ  Hardwicke  supported  Chesterfield's  reform  of 
the  calendar  in  1751;  in  1753  Ids  bill  for  legalizing  the  natural- 
ization of  Jews  in  England  had  to  be  dropped  <m  account  of  the 
popular  clamour  it  ezdted;  but  he  successfully  carried  a 
salutary  reform  of  the  marriage  kw,  which  became  the  basis  of 
all  sufaaequent  IfgrOaticm  on  the  subject. 

On  the  death  of  Pelham  in  1754  Hardwidie  obtained  for 
Newcastle  the  post  of  prime  minister,  and  for  reward  was  created 
earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Viscount  Royston;  and  when  in 
November  1 756  the  weakness  of  the  ministry  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  foreign  affairs  compelled  Newcastle  to  resign,  Hard- 
wicke retired  with  him.  He  idaycd  an  important  and  dis* 
interested  part  in  negotiating  the  coalition  between  Newcastle 
and  Pitt  in  1757,  when  he  accepted  a  scat  in  Pitt's  cabinet 
without  returning  to  the  woolsack.  After  the  accession  of 
George  III.  Hardwicke  opposed  the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute  on 
the  peace  with  France  in  176a,  and  on  the  cider  tax  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  Wilkes  case  Hardwicke  condemned 
general  warrants,  and  also  the  doctrine  that  seditious  libels 
published  by  members  of  parliament  were  protected  by  parlia- 
mentary privilege.  He  dkd  in  London  on  the  6th  of  March 
1764. 

Although  for  a  lengthy  period  Hardwicke  was  an  influential 
minister,  he  was  not  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  judges  who  ever  sat  on  the  English 
bench.  He  did  not,  indeed,  by  his  three  years'  tenure  of  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  the  king's  bench  leave  any  impress  on  the  common 
law;  but  Lord  Campbell  pronounces  him  "  the  most  consum- 
mate judge  who  ever  sat  in  the  court  oC  chancery,  being  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  his  rapid  and  satisfactory  decision  of 
the  causes  which  came  before  him,  but  for  the  profound  and 
enlightened  prindples  which  he  laid  down,  and  for  perfecting 
Eni^ish  eqaiiy  into  a  systematic  science."  He  held  the  ofiice 
of  lord  chancellor  longer  than  any  of  his  predcceKbrs,  with  a 
single  exception;  and  the  same  high  authority  quoted  abo^ 
asserts  that  as  an  equity  judge  Lord  Hardwicke's  fame  *'  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  man  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
His  deddons  have  been,  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  appealed  to 
as  iixmg  the  limits  and  establishing  the  principles  of  the  great 
juridical  system  called  Equity,  which  now  not  only  in  this 
country  and  in  our  colonies,  but  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  regulates  property  and  petsonal 
rights  mott  than  the  ancient  common  law."  ^  Hardwicke  had 
prepared  himself  for  this  great  and  enduring  service  to  English 
jurisprudence  by  study  of  the  historical  foundations  of  the 
chancellor's  equitable  jurisdiction,  combined  with  profound 
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insight  into  legal  principle,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  the  principles  of  which  he  scientifically  incor- 
porated into  his  administration  of  English  equity  in  the  absence 
of  precedents  bearing  on  the  causes  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
His  decisions  on  particular  points  in  dispute  were  based  on 
general  prindples,  which  were  neither  so  wide  as  to  prove  in- 
applicable to  future  circumstances,  nor  too  restricted  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  a  coherent  and  sdentific  system.  His 
recorded  judgments— which,  as  Lord  Campbell  observes, 
"  certainly  do  come  up  to  every  idea  we  can  form  of  judicial 
excellence  "—combine  luminous  method  of  arrangement  with 
elegance  and  luddity  of  language. 

Nor  was  the  creation  of  modem  English  equity  Lord  Hard* 
wicke's  only  service  to  the  administration  of  justice.  Bora 
within  two  yean  of  the  death  of  Judge  Jeffreys  his  Influence  was 
powerful  in  obliterating  the  evil  traditions  of  the  judida]  bench 
under  the  Stuart  monarchy,  and  in  establishing  the  modem 
conception  of  the  duties  and  demeanour  of  En^lsh  judges. 
While  still  at  the  bar  Lord  Chesterfield  praised  his  conduct  of 
crown  |»osccutions  as  a  contrast  to  the  former  '*  bloodhounds  of 
the  crown  ";  and  he  described  Sir  Philip  Yorke  as  "  naturally 
humane,  moderate  and  decent."  On  the  bench  he  had  complete 
control  over  his  temper;  he  was  always  urbane  and  decorous 
and  usually  dignified.  His  exerdse  of  legal  patronage  deserves 
unmixed  praise.  As  a  public  man  he  was  upright  and,  in 
comparison  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  consistent.  His 
domestic  life  was  happy  and  virtuous.  His  chief  £ault  was 
avarice,  which  periiai»  makes  it  the  more  creditable  that, 
though  a  colleague  of  Walpole,  he  was  never  suspected  of  corrup* 
tion.  But  he  had  a  keen  and  steady  eye  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  he  was  said  to  be  jealous  of  all  who  might  become  his  rivals 
for  power.  His  manners,  too,  were  arrogant.  Lord  WaMegrave 
said  of  Hardwicke  that  "  he  mi^t  have  been  thought  a  great 
man  had  he  been  less  avaridous,  less  proud,  less  unl&e  a  gentle- 
man." Although  In  his  youth  he  contributed  to  the  Spectator 
over  the  signature  "  Philip  Homebred,"  he  seems  early  to  have 
abandoned  all  care  for  literature,  and  he  has  been  reproached 
by  Lord  Campbell  and  others  with  his  neglect  of  art  and  letters. 
He  married,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1719,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Charles  Cocks  (by  his  wife  Mary,  sister  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Somcrs),  and  widow  of  John  Lygon,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
Lord  Anson;  and  the  second,  Biargaret,  married  Sir  Gilbert 
Healhcote.  Three  of  his  younger  sons  attained  some  distinction. 
Charles  Yorkc  iq.v.),  the  second  son,  became  like  his  father 
lord  chancellor;  the  third,  Joseph,  was  a  diplomatist,  and  was 
created  Lord  Dover;  while  James,  the  fifth  son,  became  bishop 
of  Ely. 

Hardwicke  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  eldest  son, 
Phiup  YottKE  (1720-1795),  2nd  earl  of  Hardwicke,  bom  on  the 
iQlh  of  March  1720,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1741  he 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  With  his  brother,  Charles 
Yorkc,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  Athenian  Letters; 
or  the  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Persia 
residing  at  Athens  during  the  Pdoponnesian  War  (4  vols.,  London, 
i74t),  a  work  that  for  many  years  had  a  considerable  vogue 
and  went  through  several  editions.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Rcigate  (174101747),  and  afterwards 
^for  Cambridgeshire;  and  Jie  kept  notes  of  the  debates  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History. 
He  was  styled  Viscount  Royston  from  1754  till  1764,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom.  In  politics  he  supported  the  Rocking- 
ham Whigs.  He  held  the  office  of  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire  and  high  steward  of 
Cambridge  University.  He  edited  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
state  papers  and  correspondence,  to  be  found  in  MSS.  collections 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  i6th  of  May 
1790.  He  married  Jemima  Campbell,  only  daughter  of  John, 
3rd  carlof  Brcadalbane,  and  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
de  Grey,  duke  of  Kent,  who  became  in  her  own  right  marchioness 
de  Grey. 

In  default  of  sons,  the  title  devolved  on  his  nephew,  Pmuf 
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Youi  (iTS7-tSS4),  Jtd  <ar1  of  Hardvicke,  dden  loa  of  Clurta 
Vorke,  kHd  cluQcrJlor,  by  kia  first  wife,  Calhcriiw  Frcmiui,  wbo 
wiibonioiilhejiMolMay  i7S7»fuliin>nlucitcd«lC»oibridge. 
He  wu  M.P.  for  CuabridgcihiR.  [olLaniag  Ihe  Whig  tndilinns 
of  hia  funiJy;  but  after  bii  aufceuioti  to  [be  euldora  id  1790 
be  lupponed  Pitt,  and  took  office  in  iSoi  la  Ion!  lieulenant 
off  [eland  (iSoi-i8olS),  wbete  be  supported  Calholic  emancipa- 
tion. He  was  aalcd  K.G.  in  1801,  and  vai  a  feUoo  ol  the 
Royal  Society.  He  muricd  Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  Jamex 
Lindiay,  jth  eui  of  Balcarrcs,  in  1781,  but  left  no  ion. 

He  wu  sDccttded  in  the  peerage  by  his  nephew,  Chailes 
Pmup  YoaiB  (ijo^-iSj]),  4th  nil  ol  H.rdwicke,  EncUth 
adnurat.  ekleitMnof  Adniiia]  Sit  Joiepb  Sydney  Yorke  (176S- 
iSji),  who  was  Hcond  son  of  Charles  Yorke,  lord  chancellor, 
by  hii  second  wife,  Agneta  Johnson.  Cbartes  Philip  was  bom 
at  Southampton  on  tbe  3od  of  April 
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a  IK  mamen  Susan,  daughter 
worth,  by  whom  he  bad  five  sons  atid 
three  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  CHAKtES  Ptnup  Yoiae  (tB]6- 
1897)1  5th  earl  at  Hudwicke,  wu  complroller  ol  the  hoiadiald 
of  Queen  Victoria  (iSM-iMS]  and  master  of  the  buckhounds 
1S74-18S0}.  He  married  in  1S63,  Sophia  Ceotgiana,  daughter 
of  the  isl  Earl  Cowley.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  ion 
Albeki  Eowakd  PHiur  Hency  Yoiile  (1S67-1904),  61  h  earl 
of  Hardwicke,  who,  aflei  holding  the  posts  of  uiK]e[-3ec[etar7 
of  slale  for  India  (i!icxj-i9di)  and  fo[  war  (190J-1903),  died 
unmarried  an  the  igth  of  NDvemhe[  [904;  the  title  then  went 
(0  his  undt,  JoHM  Mahtieis  Yorke  {lajff-i^ofl),  7th  eari  of 
Hardwicke,  second  ion  of  Charlei  PhUip,  the  4th  earl,  who  joined 
the  royal  navy  and  served  in  the  Baltic  and  in  Ibe  Crimea  (1854- 
iSss).  Tliis  earl  died  on  the  ijlh  of  March  i«og  and  wu  suc- 
ceeded by  hisson  Charles  Alexander  (b.  ie64}u8tbea[l. 

The  contempoiarv  authoiiiiei  for  the  life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  aie  vulumi  ....  ... 

Sluieiim.  Sh-''!  T*"^^  .... 

ITiif.  USS.  Comm,,,,^  iKqiwn>  1.  J,  1.  6.  e,  9.  II);  Horace  WaL 
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Rserve.  ScealioIheeirlWaldiignve, JUiawwi (754-/7;<(London. 
lUlli  Lord  Cbeserfield,  LiUtii  (ed.  by  Lonl  Mahon.  s  voli., 
Londo*.  I*i>3):  Rkhanl  Coabiev,  Eirg;  nt  Jtlnt,  Lcnl  Smcri, 
OMi  map.  Earl  at  lltiABktt  iWnic^icr.  1791I:  William  Coie. 
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Spetikit  and  Jiulgnnlf  (3  voU.,  London.  1847).  .''''"!  '^' 


tbe  3nJ  aii  •«  aUn  the  duke  of  Buc]iingli.in,"i*™ni-i  of  IIk  Cm-I 
tut  CWiHli  sfGrnp  III.  (4  voli.,  London,  iSM-lSsSl.  For  the 
4th  earl  see  Ckarltl  nilif  Yurkc,  by  hii  daiithtei,Lady  Biddulph  of 
Ledbury  (1910).  ([LJ.  M.) 

HARDY,  ALBZAHDRB  {i;69?'i«3i),  French  dramatist,  wat 
botn  in  Paris.     He  wu  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  aU  dramatic 
is  hundred 


plays,  ol  which,  however,  only  thirty-four  are  p 
iccms  to  have  been  connected  all  his  life  with  a  ti 
beaded  by  a  clever  comedian  named  VaUeran-L> 
be  provided  with  playi.     Hardy  touml  tlte  pmv 
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or  patrons-  His  most  powerful  friend  wu  Isaac  de  Lalfemu 
(d.  1657),  one  of  Richelieu's  most  unscrupulous  agents,  and  he 
wu  on  Iticndty  terms  with  Ibe  poet  TMophile,  who  addressed 
him  in  some  verses  placed  at  (be  head  of  hb  TUiirt  (lOji), 
nilaiadmiialionfotfaim.  Hardy's 
age,  not  to  be  read,  and  it  wu 
'  thai  Ihey  should  Ewt  be  printed 
stock.  But  in  1613  he  published 
it  TUattmt  et  CariiUe,  a  Iragi- 
dramatic  poems;  and  in  1614  he 
began  a  collected  edition  of  his  woiki,  li  TUiIrt  d'AleiaUn 
Hiiriy,  pojirien,  of  which  five  volnma  (1614-1618)  wen 
published,  one  at  Rouen  and  the  rest  in  Paris.  These  comprise 
eleven  tragedies:  DUn  it  tacrifamt,  ScUau  n  ekaipOsliU 
siaUe,  FttUUt,  MtUapt,  La  if  sr(  iCAdiilU.  Corialam,  MariOMM. 
a  trilogy  on  the  history  of  Aiexamler,  AkmUon,  aula  sesgana 
flwiiiiin:  five  mythological  piece*;  thiiletn  uagi-CDmedies, 
among  them  Gbippc,  drawn  from  Boccaccio;  i'inurfe,  taken 
from  Gimldi'i  Ccnl  tacUtHla  tamdkt  (Puis,  IS84);  CtrniiU, 
La  Font  Jn  snug,  FUismtni.  La  BdU  ifyttiftf,  taken  Iron 
Spanish  subjects;  and  five  putorali,  of  which  the  best  is  AlfUi, 
PM  At  jviuc  d^amovr.  Hardy's  importance  in  Ibe  history  of 
the  French  theatre  can  hanlly  be  over-estimated.  Up  to  tbc 
end  of  (he  i6th  ccntiuy  medieval  larce  and  ipectide  kept  ibeir 
hold  on  the  stage  in  Pa[is,  The  French  dasucal  Iragedy  of 
£lienne  Jodelle  and  his  lollowen  had  been  written  for  the 
learned,  and  in  161S  when  Hardy's  work  wu  neaiiy  over  sihI 
Rotrou  was  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  very  few  literary 
dramu  by  any  other  author  are  kmwn  to  have  been  pablidy 
represented.  Hardy  educated  the  popular  taste,  and  made 
pcssible  the  dramatic  activity  ol  the  ijth  century.  H«  had 
abundant  practical  experience  of  the  stage,  and  modified  tragedy 
accordingly,  suppressing  chorus  and  monologue,  and  p[t>vidiuf 
the  action  and  variety  which  wu  denied  to  Ihe  literary  drama. 
He  *u  the  lather  in  France  of  ([agi^comedy,  but  onnet  failly 
be  caUcd  a  disciple  ol  the  romantic  school  of  England  and  Spain. 
IlisimpossiUelo  know  how  much  laletdranutists  were  indebted 
(D  him  in  detail,  vatK  only  a  fraction  of  bis  wort  is  preserved, 
general  obligation  is  amply  established.     He  dkd  ia 
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proprietors  in  Mdbury  Osmond,  Dorset,  md  adjoining  patiibES. 
He  wu  educated  at  local  schools,  1848-1854,  and  afterwinli 
privately,  and  in  1836  was  articled  to  Mr  John   Hicki,  aa 
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aidiitect  of  Dorchatef.    la  1859  he  began  wrfting 
and  eaaajs,  but  ia  x86i  was  compdled  to  apply  himself 
more  strictly  to  architectiire,  sketduag  and  measuring  many  old 
Donet  churches  with  a  view  to  their  restoration.    In  x86a  he 
went  to  London  (which  he  had  fixst  visited  at  the  age/rf  nine) 
and  became  assistant  to  the  htte  Su  Arthur  Biomfiekl,  R^ 
In  1863  he  won  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  an  easay  on  Cclcttnd  Brick   md    Ttn^<«Ua 
ArckUedmn,  and  in  the  same  year  won  the  prise  of  the  Archi- 
tcctiiral  Association  for  design.    In  Maith  1865  his  fimt  short 
story  was  published  in  CAoMkrr'r  Joumol,  and  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of  verse,  being  somewhat 
uncertain  whether  to  take  to  architecture  or  to  literature  as  a 
professioiL    In  1867  he  left  London  for  Weymouth,  and  during 
that  and  the  following  year  wrote  a  *'  purpose  "  story,  which 
in  1869  was  accepted  by  Messrs  Chapman  and  HaU.    The 
manuscript  had  been  read  by  Mr  George  Meredith,  who  ashed  the 
writer  to  call  on  him,  and  advised  1^  not  to  print  it,  but  to 
tiy  another,  with  more  plot.    The  manuscript  was  withdrawn 
and  re-written,  but  never  published.    In  1870  Mr  Hardy  took 
Mr  Meredith's  advice  too  literally,  and  constructed  a  novel  that 
was  nil  plot,  which  was  published  in  1871  under  the  title  DaperaU 
Remedies.    In  1872  a(^>cared  Under  ike  Greanoood  Tree,  a  "  rural 
painting  of  the  Dutch  school,"  in  which  Mr  Hardy  had  already 
"  found  himself,"  and  which  he  has  never  suipnued  in  happy 
and  delicate  perfection  of  arL    A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes^  in  which 
tragedy  and  irony  come  into  his  work  together,  was  published 
in  1873.    In  1874  Mr  Hardy  married  Emma  Lavinia,  daughter 
of  the  late  T.  AttersoU  Gifford  of  Pljrmouth.    His  first  popular 
success  was  made  by  Far  from  ike  Uadding  Crowd  (1874),  which, 
on  its  appearance  anonymously  in  the  ComkiU  Magamne,  was 
attributed  by  many  to  George  Eliot.  Then  came  Tke  Hand  of 
Etkeiberta  (1876),  described,  not  inaptly,  as  "a  comedy  in 
chapters  ";  Tke  Return  of  tke  Naliee  (1878),  the  most  sombre 
and,  in  some  ways,  the  most  powerful  and  characteristic  of 
Mr  Hardy's  novels;  Tko  Trumpef-Mttjor  (1880);  A  Laodicean 
(1881);  Two  on  a  Tower  (1882),  a  long  excursion  in  constructive 
irony;    Tke  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  (1886);    Tke  Woodlanders 
(1887);  Wessex  Tales  (1888);  A  Croup  of  Noble  Dames  (1891); 
Tess  of  tke  [yUrherviUes  (1891),  Mr  Hardy's  most  famous  novel; 
Life's  Little  Ironies  (1894):  Jnde  tke  Obscure  (1805),  his  most 
thou^tful  and  least  popular  book;  Tke  Well'Beioved^  a  reprint, 
with  some  revision,  0^  a  story  originally  published  in  the  lUuS' 
trated  London  News  in  1892  (1897);   Wessex   Poems,  written 
during  the  previous  thirty  years,  with  illustrations  by  the 
author  (1898);  and  Tke  Dynasts  (2  parts,  1904-1906).    In  1909 
appeared    Time's  Laugking-stocks  and  otker   Verses.    In    all 
his  work  Mr  Hardy  is  concerned  with  one  thing,  seen  under  two 
aspects;  not  civilization,  nor  manners,  but  the  principle  of  life 
itself,  invisibly  realized  in  bimianity  as  sex,  seen  visibly  in  the 
worid  as  what  we  call  nature.    He  is  a  fatalist,  perhaps  rather  a 
dcterminist,  and  he  studies  the  workings  of  fate  or  law  (ruling 
through  inexorable  moods  or  humours),  in  the  chief  vivifying 
and  disturbing  influence  in  life,  women.  His  view  of  women  is 
more  French  than  English;  it  is  subtle,  a  little  cruel,  not  as 
tolerant  as  it  seems,  thorouf^ly  a  man's  point  of  view,  and  not, 
as  with  Mr  Meredith,  man's  and  woman's  at  once.     He  sees 
all  that  is  irresponsible  for  good  and  evil  in  a  woman's  character, 
all  that  is  untrustworthy  in  her  brain  and  will,  all  that  is  alluring 
in  her  variability.  He  is  her  apolo^t,  but  always  with  a  reserve 
of  private  judgment.    No  one  has  created  more  attractive  women 
of  a  certain  class,  women  whom  a  man  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  love  or  to  regret  loving.    In  his  earlier  books  he  is 
somewhat  careful  over  the  reputation  of  bis  heroines;  gradually 
he  allows  them  more  liberty,  with  a  franker  treatment  of  instinct 
and  its  consequences.    Jude  tke  Obscure  is  perhaps  the  most 
unbiassed  consideration  in  English  fiction  of  the  more  com- 
plicated questions  of  sex.    There  is  almost  no  passion  i  n  his  work, 
neither  the  author  nor  his  characters  ever  seeming  able  to  pass 
beyond  the  state  of  curiosity,  the  most  intellectually  Interesting 
of  limitations,  under  the  infiuence  of  any  emotion.    In  his  feeling 
for  nature,  curiosity  sometimes  seems  to  broaden  into  a  more 


intunale  communion.  The  heath,  the  villace  with  its  peasants, 
the  change  of  every  hour  among  the  fields  and  on  the  roads  of 
that  English  countryside  which  he  has  made  his  own — the 
Doisetshire  and  Wiltshire  "  Wessex  "—mean  more  to  him,  in  a 
sense,  than  even  the  spectacle  of  man  and  woman  in  their  bhnd 
and  painfttlaad  absorbing  strug^ for existetttt.  His  knowledge 
of  woman  confirms  him  in  a  suspension  of  judgment;  his  know- 
ledge of  nature  brings  him  nearer  to  the  unchanging  and  consoling 
element  in  the  worid.  All  the  entertainment  which  he  gets  out 
of  life  comes  to  him  from  his  contemplation  of  the  peasant,  as 
himself  a  rooted  part  of  the  earth,  translating  the  dumbness  of 
the  fields  into  humour.  His  peasants  have  been  compared  with 
Shakespeare's;  he  has  the  Shakespearean  sense  of  their  pladd 
vegetation  by  the  side  of  hurrying  animal  life,  to  which  they  act 
the  part  of  chorus,  with  an  unconscious  wisdom  in  their  close, 
narrow  and  undistracted  view  of  things.  The  order  of  merit 
was  conferred  upon  Mr  Hardy  in  July  19x0. 

See  Annie  Macdooell,  Tkomas  Hardy  (London,  1894):  Lionel  P. 
Johnson,  Tke  Art  iff  Tkomas  Hardy  (London,  1894).  (A.  Sv.) 

HARDT.  SIR  THOMAS  DUFFUS  (1804-1878),  En|^  anU- 
quary,  was  the  third  son  of  Major  Thomas  Bartholomew  Price 
Hardy,  and  belonged  to  a  family  several  members  of  which  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  British  navy.  Bom  at  Port 
Royal  in  Jamaica  00  the  12nd  of  May  1804,  be  crossed  over  to 
England  and  in  1819  entered  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Trained  under  Henry  Petrie  (1768-1842)  he  gained  a 
sound  knowledge  of  palaeography,  and  soon  began  to  edit 
selections  of  the  public  records.  From  x86x  until  his  death  on  the 
I  sth  of  June  1878  he  was  deputy-keq>er  of  the  Record  Office, 
which  just  before  his  appointment  had  been  transferred  to  its 
new  London  headquarters  in  Chancery  Lane.  Hardy,  who  was 
knighted  ^n  1873,  had  much  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in  1869. 

Sir  T.  Hardy  edited  the  Close  Rolls,  Rotuli  litterarum  dausarum, 
1204^12^7  (2  vols.,  1851-1844).  with  an  introduction  entitled  "  A 
Deicripdon  of  the  CloaeRons,  with  an  Account  of  the  eariy  Courts  of 
Law  and  Eouity  " ;  and  the  Patent  Rolls,  RotuU  litterarum  pattnliumt 
I20t-t9i6  (183^).  with  introduction,  "  A  Description  of  the  Patent 
Rolls,  to  which  is  added  an  Itinerary  of  King  John."  He  also  edited 
the  Roiuli  de  oblatis  elfinibus  (1835),  which  deal  also  with  the  time  of 
King  John ;  thcRotuli  Norwuumiae,  1 200-120$ *  and  1417-1418  (183^), 
containiog  letters  and  grants  of  the  English  kings  concerning  tne 
duchy  of  Kormandy;  tne  Charter  Rolls,  Rotuli  ckartarum,  it9Q- 
1216  (1837),  giving  with  this  work  an  account  of  the  structure  of 
charters;  the  Liberate  Rolls,  Rotuli  de  liberate  ae  de  misis  et  praestitis 
reptante  Jokamne  (1844);  and  the  Modus  leuendi  padiameutum^ 
with  a  translation  (1&16).  He  wrote  A  Catalogue  of  Lords  Ckan- 
ceilors.  Keepers  of  tke  Great  Seal,  Masters  of  tke  Rolls  and  Officers  of 
Ike  Court  oj  Ckancer^  (1843);  the  preface  to  Henr^  Petrie's  Mann- 
menta  kistorieu  Brttanniea  (1848);  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Materials  rdatiatg  to  tke  History  of  Great  Britain  emd  Ireland  (3  vols., 
1862-1871).  He  edited  Wilham  of  Malmesbury's  De  gestis  regum 
anglorum  (2  vols.,  1840) ;  he  continued  and  ctMrected  John  le  Neve's 
Fasti  eceUsiae  Angficauae  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1854):  and  with  C.  T. 
Martin  he  edited  and  translated  UEstorie  des  Engles  of  Geoffrey 
Gaimar  (1888-1889).  He  wrote  Syllabus  in  Euglisk  of  Doeuments  in 
Rimer's  Foedera  (k  vob.,  1860-1885),  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  public  records  from  1837  to  1851  in  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  ef  Henry,  Lord  Langdale  (1852),  Lord  Lanedale  (1783-18^1), 
master  o(  the  rolls  from  1836  to  1851  •  being  larigely  responsible 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  Reoord  Office.  Haidy  took  part  in  the 
oootroveny  about  the  date  of  the  Athanasan  creed,  writing  Tke 
Atkamisiau  Creed  in  connection  vitk  tke  Utreckt  Psalter  (1873);  and 
Furtker  Report  on  the  Utrecht  Psalter  (1874). 

His  younger  brother,  Sni  Willxau  Hardy*  (i 807-1887),  was 

also  an  antiquary.    He  entered  the  Record  Office  in  1833, 

leaving  it  in  1830  to  become  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  duchy 

of  Lancaster.    In  x868,  when  these  records  were  presented 'by 

Queen  Victoria  to  the  nation,  he 'returned  to  the  Record  Office 

as  an  assistant  keeper,  and  in  X878  he  succeeded  his  brother 

Sir  Thomas  as  deputy-keeper,  resigning  in  1886.    He  died  on 

the  17th  of  March  1887.  ^ 

Sir  W.  Hard^  edited  Jehan  de  Waurin's  RecueO  des  croniques  et 
anekiennes  istories  de  la  Grant  Bretaigne  (5  vols.,  1 864-1 891):  and  he 
translated  and  edited  the  Ckarlers  of  tke  Ducky  of  Lancaster  (1845). 

HARDT,  SIR  THOMAS  MASTERVAN,  Bart  (X769-X839). 
British  vice-admiral,  of  the  Portisham  (Dorsetshire)  family  of 
Hardy,  was  bom  on  the  sth  of  April  1769,  and  in  1781  began 
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his  career  as  a  sailor.  He  became  Heiiteiumt  in  1793,  and  in 
1796,  being  then  attached  to  the  "  Minerve  "  frigate,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Nelson  by  his  gallant  conduct.  He  continued 
to  serve  with  distinction,  and  in  1798  was  pronx>tcd  to  be  captain 
of  the  "  Vanguard,"  Nelson's  flagship.  In  the  "  St  George  " 
he  did  valuaUe  work  before  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  i8ox, 
and  his  association  with  Nelson  was  crowned  by  his  appointment 
in  1803  to  the  "  Victory  "  as  flag-captain,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805,  witnessed  Nelson's 
will,  and  was  in  dose  attendance  on  him  at  his  death.  Hardy 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1806.  He  was  then  employed  on  the 
North  American  station^  and  later  (1819),  was  made  commodore 
and  commander-in-chief  on  the  South  Xinerican  station,  where 
his  able  conduct  came  prominently  into  notice.  In  1835  he 
became  rear>admiral,  and  in  December  x8a6  escorted  the 
expeditionary  force  to  Lisbon.  In  1830  he  was  made  first  sea 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  being  created  G.C.B.  in  1831.  In  1834 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  where  thence- 
forward he  devoted  himself  with  conspicuous  success  to  the 
charge  of  the  naval  pensioners;  in  1837  ^^  became  vice-admiral. 
He  died  at  Greenwich  on  the  aoth  of  September  1839.  In  1807 
he  had  married  Anne  Louisa  Emily,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Cranfield  Berkeley,  under  whom  he  had  served  on  the  North 
American  station,  and  by  her  he  had  three  daughters,  the 
baronetcy  becoming  extinct. 

See  Marahall,  Royal  Nawal  Biography,  n.  and  iil.;  Nicolas,  I2«- 
stauhes  oj  Lord  Nelson:  Broadley  and  Bartelot,  The  Three  Dorset 
Captains  at  Trafalgar  (1906),  and  Nelson's  Hardy,  his  Life,  Letters 
and  Friends  (1909). 

HARDYNG  or  HARDING,  JOHN  (1378-1465),  English 
chronicler,  was  bom  in  the  north,  and  as  a  boy  entered  the 
service  of  Sir  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  with  whom  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1403).  He  then  passed  into  the 
service  of  Sir  Robert  Umfraville,  under  whom  he  was  constable 
of  Warkworth  Castle,  and  served  in  the  campaign  of  Agincourt 
in  X415  and  in  the  sea-fight  before  Harflctir  in  1416.  In  1424 
he  was  on  a  diplomatic  mission  at  Rome,  where  at  the  instance 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort  he  consulted  the  chronicle  of  Trogus 
Pompeius.  Umfraville,  who  died  in  1436,  had  made  Hardyng 
constable  of  Kyme  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  probably  lived  till 
his  death  about  1465.  Hardyng  was  a  man  of  antiquarian 
knowledge,  and  under  Henry  V.  was  employed  to  investigate 
the  feudal  relations  of  Scotland  to  the  English  crown.  For  this 
purpose  he  visited  Scotland,  at  much  expense  and  hardship. 
For  his  services  he  says  that  Henry  V.  promised  him  the  manor 
of  Geddington  in  Northamptonshire.  Many  years  after,  in  1439, 
he  had  a  grant  of  £10  a  year  for  similar  services.  In  1457  there 
is  a  record  of  the  delivery  of  documents  relating  to  Scotland  by 
Hardyng  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  reward  by  a  further 
pension  of  £20.  It  is  clear  that  Hardyng  was  well  acquainted 
with  Scotland,  and  James  L  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a  bribe 
to  surrender  his  papers.  But  the  documents,  which  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  have  been  shown  to  be  forgeries, 
and  were  probably  manufactured  by  Hardyng  himself.  Hardyng 
spent  many  years  on  the  composition  of  a  rhyming  chronicle 
of  England.  His  services  under  the  Perdes  and  Umfravilles 
gave  him  opportunity  to  obtain  much  information  of  value  for 
15th  century  history.  As  literature  the  chronicle  has  no  merit. 
It  was  written  and  rewritten  to  suit  his  various  patrons.  The 
original  edition  ending  in  1436  had  a  Lancastrian  bias  and  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  VI.  Afterwards  he  prepared  a  version  for 
Richard,  duke  of  York  (d.  1460),  and  the  chronide  in  its  final 
form  was  presented  to  Edward  IV.  after  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Woodville  in  .1464. 

The  version  of  1436  is  preserved  in  Lanadowne  MS.  204,  and  the  best 
of  the  later  versions  in  Harley  MS.  66t  j-both  in  the  British  Museum. 
Richard  Grafton  printed  two  editions  in  January  1543,  which  differ 
much  from  one  another  and  from  the  now  extant  manuscripts. 
Stow,  who  was  acquainted  with  a  different  version,  censured  Grafton  on 
this  point  somewhat  unjustly.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  published  the  k>ngcr 
version  of  Grafton  with  some  additions  from  the  Harley  MS.  in  1812. 

See  Ellis'  preface  to  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave's 
Documents  iuustraling  the  History  of  Scotland  (for  an  account  of 
Hardyng*8  forgeries).  (C.  L.  K.) 


BARB.  AUGUSTUS  JOHN  CUTHBBRT  (1654-1903),  Ei^Ui 
writer  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1834.  He  was  edncsted 
at  Harrow  school  and  at  University  College,  Oxford.  His 
name  is  familiar  as  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  guide-books 
to  the  principal  countries  and  towm  oi  Europe,  moat  of  whidi 
were  written  to  order  for  John  Murray.  They  were  made  up 
partly  of  the  author's  own  notes  of  travel,  portly  of  qaotatwns 
from  others'  books  taken  with  a  frankness  <ii  appn^yrhuiott  that 
disarmed  criticism.  He  also  wrote  Mmuruds  of  a  Qmet  Life— 
that  of  his  aunt  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted  when  a  baby 
(1873),  and  a  tediously  long  autobiogr^diy  in  six  volumes, 
Tka  Story  of  My  Life.  He  died  at  St  Leonanb-oo-Sen  on  the 
23nd  of  January  1903. 

HARB,  SIR  JOHM  (1844- .  ),  English  actor  and  manager, 
was  bom  in  Yorkshire  on  the  i6th  of  May  1844,  and  was  educated 
at  Giggleswick  school,  Yorkshire.  He  made  ha  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  LivexiM)ol  in  1864,  ooming  to  London  in  1865, 
and  acting  for  ten  years  with  the  Bancrofts.  He  soon  made  his 
mark,  particularly  in  T.  W.  Robertson's  comedies,  and  in  1875 
became  manager  of  the  Court  theatre.  But  it  was  in  aasodation 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  at  the  St  James's  theatre  from  1879 
to  1888  that  he  established  his  popularity  in  London,  in  important 
"  character  "  and  "  men  of  the  world  "  parts,  the  joint  manage* 
ment  of  Hare  and  Kendal  making  this  theatre  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  dramatic  world  for  a  decade.  In  1889  he  became 
lessee  and  manager  of  the  Garrick  theatre,  where  (thoogh  he 
was  often  out  of  the  cast)  he  produced  several  impMtant  plays, 
such  as  Pinero's  Tko  Profligate  and  The  Nolorunu  Mrs  Ebbsmith, 
and  had  a  remarkable  personal  snccess  in  the  dnel  part  in 
Sydney  Grundy's  A  Pair  of  Spectacles.  In  1897  he  took  the 
Globe  theatre,  where  his  acting  in  Pinero's  Gay  Lord  Qmex  was 
another  personal  triumph.  He  became  almost  as  well  known  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Engbind,  his  last  tour  in  America  being 
in  1900  and  1901.    He  was  knitted  in  1907. 

HARB,  JUUUS  CHARLB8  (x795'-z85S)>  English  theological 
writer,  was  bom  at  Valdagno,  near  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  on  the 
X3th  of  September  1795.  He  came  to  Enfl^d  with  his  parents 
in  1799,  but  in  1804-1805  spent  a  winter  with  them  at  Weimar, 
where  he  met  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  received  a  bias  to  German 
literature  which  influenced  his  style  and  sentiments  throughout 
his  whole  career.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1806,  Juh'os 
was  sent  home  to  the  Charterhouse  in  London,  where  he  remained 
till  x8i2,  when  be  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There 
he  became  fellow  in  1818,  and  after  some  time  spent  abroad  he 
began  to  read  law  in  London  in  the  following  year.  From  z82t 
to  1832  he  was  assistant-tutor  at  Trinity  College.  Ttaming  his 
attention  from  law  to  divinity.  Hare  took  priest's  orders  in  1826; 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1832,  he  succeeded  to  the  rich 
family  living  of  Hurstmonceaux  in  Sussex,  where  he  aociunulated 
a  library  of  some  12,000  volumes,  eqiecially  rich  in  German 
literatuxe.  Before  taking  up  residence  in  his  parish  he  once 
more  went  abroad,  and  made  in  Rome  the  acquaintaaoe  of  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  pnrt  of  his 
work,  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  In  1840  Hare  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and  in  the  same  year  preached  a  course  of 
sermons  at  Cambridge  {The  Victory  of  PaUh),  foUowod  in  1846 
by  a  second.  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.  Neither  series  when 
published  attained  any  great  popularity.  Archdeacon  Hare 
married  in  1844  Esther,  a  sister  of  his  friend  Frederick  Maurice. 
In  1851  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Chichester;  and  in  .1853 
he  became  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  chaplains.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  January  1855. 

Julius  Hare  belonged  to  what  has  been  called  the  '*  Broad  Chnrch 
party."  though  some  of  his  opinions  approach  very  closely  to  Xbam 
of  the  Evangelical  Arminian  ichool,  while  others  again  seem  vague 
and  undecided.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  hb  countrymen  to 
recognize  and  come  under  the  influence  of  German  thought  aod 
speculation,  and,  amidst  an  exag^rated  alarm  of  German  hcroy, 
aid  much  to  vindicate  the  authority  oif  the  sounder  German  criui. 
His  writings,  which  are  chiefly  theological  and  oootroversul,  arc 
larg^ely  formed  of  charges  to  his  derey,  and  sermons  on  diflereot 
topics;  but,  though  valuable  and  full  of  thought,  they  loee  amae 
of  their  force  by  the  cumbrous  German  structure  of  the  sentecces» 
and  by  certain  orthographical  peculiarities  in  which  the  anther 
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iKW^fll.     Is  Iti7  Cwuci  al  Trilk  ti 
Han  »i«ted  Thuh    ■'     ' '    '   ' 


'rmk  tr  T-wt  SrMkn  ■  Mipand 

[dt  buhop  of  St  Da^id'i,  in  Ih 

..^._„™..  „  ,.^  .„  .™  ,.,„  ,„.omM  ij,  Nkbuhc^  ;/m1o7  e/  «om 

lino/i-uVrotitHMitif  r«»(Eii(luit'^liiIi<aiU(lBMl'  In  lb 
be  «ni«l  ibc  lUmt'iu  if  Jaku  SUHini,  who  had  lomiBiv  bocn  hi 

U^^^'tJ'm  QiM  ^/if  poshed  m  IS^,  c^uln  »^nt<  d 
tkc  Hue  Umily' 

HARB,  ihe  mmc  of  lie  wen-known  En^iih  rodcni  nov 
designated  Lifius  enrvpatus  filLhnugh  Ibnncrly  lenned,  mcor 
RCIIy,  L,  liinlHs).    In  a  wider  Knu  Ibc  name  includes  il     h 

ofrabbiis  (sec  Rabbit).  Over  [he  gmlcr  pan  ot  Europe,  wh 
the  crrdinaTy  species  <lig.  i)  does  no!  occur,  its  pbce  is  tak  b 
Ihe  doKly  allied  Alpine,  or  mountain  hare  (fig.  >},  ih  ru 
L.  limidus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  type  of  the  genus  Ltpus  and  h 
lirnHy Ltferidae (set V.0l>tsiinl  Thesccondisasmallera  ma 
than  the  first,  s  '  '  '      ' 


ouihe 


le  cars,  hind-legs  and  tail  e 
I  districts  of  Sweden  it  is  p 
Dur,  with  black  lips  to  the 
Ihe  fui — enept  the  bhck 
ind  (liil  fanhtr  cactb  the  i 
ns  of  lh»  year.  The  rangt  af  the  • 
■  of  [t9  local  races,  mends  from  E 


a.    In  Ireland  a  d    h 
nenlly  of  *  ligfal  fid     n 

ips — changn  to  whi 

.row   ha 


ie  close  approach  w 

1  suirqunJings;  shot 


{Lefml  turopvui). 


ordinary  flee Iness.  On  the  first  slann  of  danger  It  sill  erect 
rceunnoilre,  when  it  either  seeks  CDnccalment  by  dapping  ch 
10  Ihe  ground,  or  lakes  to  flighl.  In  Ihe  latter  case  its  gn 
ipepd,  and  ihe  cunning  endeai-ours  it  makes  lo  outwit  ill  eani 
pursuers,  form  Ihe  chief  attractions  of  cour^ng.    The  hare  tal 
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■  Julius  Hare's  cfrwoi^vr  in  Ihb  book  waa  his  bnithtr  Aut 
Willam  Hare  (1791-1814),  who,  alter  a  disinguished  care 
Oilurd,  was  ,ip[wiinHd  THlot  of  ,Mlon  Bjrncs.  Wiltshire.     Ht 
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bom  covered  w 


eshasseidoRibredin 


re  called.  That  ue 
jpen,  and  after  being 
mselves.     Is  Ennpe 


Lioned  in  Ibc  article 


Refen 


1  species,  of  which  the  oommbn 
■feamfiKu  and  Ihe  black-necked  baic  L.  HipietUl, 
utsol  the  ptainsof  India;  the  latter  taking  its  mime 
ck  patch  on  the  nfch.  In  Assam  there  is  a  «ma]l 
(Ca^afngw  Air^Hi),  with  the  habits  of  a  rablnt^ 
asd  an  allied  species  (JVe»^^r  mOekeri)  inbabiti  Sumatra, 
and  a  third  (Penlalcfui  funtvsi)  the  Uu-kin  Islands  Tbt 
plateau  of  Tibet  ia  very  rich  in  species,  annng  which  L.  hyftgiiia 

Of  African  ipecici,  Ihe  Egyptian  Han  {X.ufy/Uiw)  Is  ■  miBn' 
animal,  with  long  cm  and  pale  lor;  and  in  Ihe  souUi  then  aie 
IbcCapehare  (L.  rafeniii),  the  long-mred  rock-hate  (C  tdUfWi) 
and  Ihe  dimiiTiiiive  Ptoneiapit  crOBiiandatiu,  choracterlied 
by  ill  thick  icd  tail. 

North  America  is  the  home  of  munenHis  bars,  tome  of  whkft 
are  locally  known  ai  "  colton-tails "  and  Mhen  aa  "  Jack- 
rabbils."  The  most  nonhem  are  the  Polar  hare  (C.  arclicus), 
the  Greenland  hare  (L.  patnlaKdicB)  and  the  Alaska  hare 
{L.  limidus  lHliMUnhinim),  aU  allied  to  the  blue  hare.  Of  the 
othcn,  two,  namely  the  latBe  praiHe-hire  (L.  cm^ifrii)  and' 
the  smaller  varying  hue  (L.  [PinxiUlagia]  amerJoiMi),  (ura 
white  in  wioitr;  the  lotmEr  having  tang  cjra  and  the  whole  tiO 
while,  wheieai  in  Ike  laitcr  the  ears  are  shorter  and  the  uppe» 
surface  of  Ihe  tail  is  dark.  Of  those  which  do  not  change  colour, 
the  wood-hare,  grey-rabbit  or  colLon-tail,  SyttUapti  fondaniu, 
is  a  •DUthem  form,  with  numennis  allied  kinds.  Distantly  allied 
10  the  prairic-hare  01  while-Iailcd  jack-rabbit.  Are  several  forms 
diatinguiihed  by  having  a  laatc  or  less  distinct  black  stripe  dd 
Ihe  upper  surface  of  the  tail.  These  include  a  buff-belKed  qicciet 
fouDd  in  California,  N.  Mexico  and  S-W.  Oregon  (L.  XUacroUf 
iafi\  alifomicHs),  a  large,  long-legged  form  from  S.  Ariiona 
and  Sonon  (L.  [Af.|  allaii),  the  Teian  fack-rabbil  {L  |lf.| 
lexovw)  and  the  black-cand  hare  {L.  \U\  mAnulii)  of  the 
Great  Plains,  which  diffcn  from  the  third  only  by  ita  shorter 
eaia  and  richer  coloration.  In  S-  America,  Ihe  small  taplti 
or  Braiilian  hat<  (Syitiiapn  braatiaiit)  is  nearly  allied  10  Ihe 
wood-hare,  but  haa  a  ydlovrish  brown  under  surface  to  the  tail. 

See  alio  COURSIHO.  (R.  L.*) 

HAREBELL  (somellmes  wrongly  wrtctcn  HanuELL),  known 
also  as  Ihe  blue-bcU  of  Scotland,  and  wiLchea'  thimbles,  a 
veD-known  perennial  wild   flower.  Ciiin^niifa  nluKdijclia,  t, 
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Harebell  (Campanula 
rotundifolia). 


member  of  the  natural  order  C&mpanulaceae.    The  harebell  has 
a  very  slender  slightly  creeping  root-stock,  and  a  wiry,  erect 

stem.    The  radical  leaves,  that  is, 

those  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  to 

which  the  specific  name  rotundijolia 

refers,  have  long  stalks,  and  are 

roundish  or  heart-shaped  with  crenate 

or  serrate  margin,  the  lower  stem 

leaves  are  ovate  or  lanceolate,  and 

the   upper  ones   linear,   subsessile, 

acute  and  entire,  rarely  pubescent. 

The  flowers  are  slightly  drooping, 

arranged  in  a  panicle,  or  in  small 

p^^\.  IA^^^/IJ\^    specimens  single,  having  a  smooth 

^^hMt^  is  l^^^ISw      calyx,   with   narrow   pointed  erect 

^KE  ^  /  \  iiIh      segments,   the  corolla   bell-shaped, 

^Uf  ^^^    ^or       with  slightly  recurved  segments,  and 

^B^  ^^    ^8^       the  capsule  nodding,  and  opening  by 

T     vVv       V         pores  at  the  base.     There  are  two 

varieties: — (a)  genuinay  with  slender 
stem  leaves,  and  (6)  nunUana^  in  which 
the  lower  stem-leaves,  are  broader 
and  somewhat  eUiptical  in  shape. 
The  plant  is  found  on  heaths  and 
pastures  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  flowers  in  late  summer  and  in 
autumn;  it  is  widely  spread  in  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  harebell 
has  ever  been  a  great  favourite  with  poets,  and  on  account  of 
its  delicate  blue  colour  has  been  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
purity. 

HAREM,  less  frequently  Haram  or  Haum  (Arab  harim^ 
commonly  but  wrongly  pronounced  hArCm->-  "that  which  is 
illegal  or  prohibited  "),  the  name  generally  applied  to  that  part 
of  a  house  in  Oriental  countries  which  is  set  apart  for  the  women; 
it  is  also  used  collectively  for  the  women  themselves.  Strictly  the 
women's  quarters  are  the  karendik  {lik,  belonging  to),  as  opposed 
to  sdamlik, the  men's  quarters,  from  which  they  are  in  large 
hous^  separated  by  the  mabein,  the  private  apartments  of  the 
householder.  The  word  karem  is  strictly  applicable  to  Mahom- 
medan  households  only,  but  the  system  is  common  in  greater  or 
less  degree  to  all  Oriental  communities,  especially  where  polygamy 
is  permitted.  Other  names  for  the  women's  quarters  are  Seraglio 
(lud.  serraglio,  literally  an  enclosure,  from  Lat.  sera,  a  bar; 
wrongly  narrowed  down  to  the  sense  of  harem  through  confusion 
with  Turkish  serai  or  sordid  palace  or  large  buikling,  cf.  caravan- 
serai);  Zenana  (strictly  xanama,  from  Persian  tan,  woman, 
allied  with  Gr.  Tvr^),  used  specifically  of  Hindu  harems; 
AndarOn  (or  Anderoon),  the  Persian  word  for  the  **  inner  part  " 
(sc.  of  a  house).  The  Indian  harem  system  is  also  commonly 
known  as  pardah  or  purdahf  literally  the  name  of  the  thick 
curtains  or  blinds  which  are  used  instead  of  doors  to  sejMirate 
the  women's  quarters  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  A  male  doctor 
attending  a  zenana  lady  would  put  his  hand  between  the  purdah 
to  feel  her  pulse. 

The  seclusion  of  women  in  the  household  is  fundamental  to 
the  Oriental  conception  of  the  sex  relation,  and  its  origin  must, 
therefore,  be  sought  far  earlier  than  the  precepts  of  Islam  as  set 
forth  in  the  Kofan,  which  merely  regulate  a  practically  universal 
Eastern  custom.^  It  is  inferred  from  the  remains  of  many  ancient 
Oriental  palaces  (Babylonian,  Persian,  &c.)  that  kingsand  wealthy 
nobles  devoted  a  special  part  of  the  palace  to  their  womankind. 
Though  in  comparatively  early  times  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who  regarded  polygamy  as  wrong  {e.g.  the  prophets  of 
Israel),  nevertheless  in  the  East  generally  there  has  never  been 
any  real  movement  against  the  conception  of  woman  as  a  chattel 
of  her  male  relatives.  A  man  may  have  as  many  wives  and 
concubines  as  he  can  support,  but  each  of  these  women  must  be 

*  In  Africa  also,  among  the  non-Mahommedan  negroes  of  the  west 
cxMUK  and  the  Bahima  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  seclusion  of 
women  of  the  upper  classes  has  been  practised  in  sutes  («.f .  Ashanti 
and  Buganda)  possessaag  a  considerable  d^ree  of  ctvilixation. 


his  ezdushre  property.  The  object  of  this  insistence  upon 
female  chastity  is  partly  the  maintenance*  of  the  purity  of  the 
family  witli  special  reference  to  property,  and  partly  to  protca 
wonoen  from  marauders,  as  was  the  case  with  the  people  of  India 
when  the  Mahommedans  invaded  the  country  and  sought  for 
women  to  fill  their  harems.  In  Mahommedan  countries  theoreti- 
cally a  woman  must  veil  her  face  to  all  men  except  her  father, 
her  brother  and  her  husband;  any  violation  of  this  rule  is  still 
regarded  by  strict  Mahommedans  as  the  gravest  possible  offence, 
though  among  certain  Moslem  communities  («.|.  in  parts  of 
Albania)  women  of  the  poorer  classes  may  appear  in  public 
unveiled.  If  any  other  man  make  his  way  into  a  harem  be  may 
lose  his  life;  the  attempted  escape  of  a  harem  woman  is  a  capital 
offence,  the  husband  having  absolute  power  of  life  and  death, 
to  such  an  extent  that,  especially  in  the  less  civilixcd  parts  of 
the  Moslem  world,  no  one  would  think  of  questioning  a  man's 
ri^t  to  mutilate  or  kill  a  disobedient  wife  or  concubine. 

Turkish  Harems, — A  good  deal  of  misapprehension,  due  to 
ignorance  combined  with  strong  prejudice  against  the  whole 
system,  exists  in  regard  to  the  system  in  Turkey.  It  is  often 
assumed,  for  example,  that  the  sultan's  seraglio  is  typical, 
though  on  a  uniquely  large  scale,  of  all  Turkish  households,  and 
as  a  consequence  that  every  Turk  b  a  polygamist.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  for  though  the  Koran  permits  four  wives, 
and  etiquette  allows  the  sultan  seven,  the  roan  of  average 
possessions  is  periorce  content  with  one,  and  a  small  number  of 
female  servants.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  the  innpcrial 
seraglio  separately. 

Though  the  sultan's  household  in  modem  times  is  by  no  means 
as  numerous  as  it  used  to  be,  it  is  said  that  the  harem  of  Abdul 
Hamid  contained  about  looo  women,  all  of  whom  were  of  slave 
origin.  This  body  of  women  form  an  elaborately  organized 
community  with  a  complete  system  of  officers,  disciplinary  and 
administrative,  and  strict  distinctions  of  status.  The  real  ruler 
of  this  society  is  the  sultan's  mother,  the  Sultana  Validi,  who 
exercises  her  authority  through  a  female  superintendent,  the 
Kyahya  Khalun.  She  has  also  a  large  retinue  of  subordinate 
officials  (Kalfas)  ranging  downwards  from  the  Hasnadar  tmsta 
("  Lady  of  the  Treasury  ")  to  the  "  Mistress  of  the  Sherbets  " 
and  the"  Chief  Coffee  Server."  Each  of  these  officials  has  under 
her  a  number  of  pupil-slaves  (a/<2ii(;f), whom  she  trains  to  succeed 
her  if  need  be,  and  from  whom  the  service  is  recruited.  After 
the  sultana  valide  (who  frequently  enjoys  considerable  political 
power  and  is  a.  mistress  of  intrigue)  ranks  the  mother  of  the  heir- 
apparent;  she  is  called  the  Bash  Kadin  Effendi  ("  Her  excellency 
the  Chief  Lady  "),  and  also  hasseki  or  kasseky,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  three  chief  wives  who  only  bear  the  title 
Kadin  Effendi.  Next  come  the  ladies  who  have  bmne  the 
younger  children  of  the  sultan,  the  Hanum  EffendiSt  and  after 
them  the  so-called  Odalisks  or  (Odalisques  (a  perversion  of  cdalik, 
from  odak,  chamber).  These  are  subdivided,  according  to  the 
degree  of  favour  in  which  ihcy  stand  with  the  sultan  or  padishah, 
into  Ikbals  ("  Favourites  ")  and  Geuzdis  (HteraUy  the  "  Eyed  " 
ones),  those  whom  the  sultan  has  favourably  noticed  in  the 
course  of  his  visits  to  the  apartments  of  his  wives  or  his  mother. 
All  the  women  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  sultan,  though  it  is 
contrary  to  etiquette  for  him  actually  to  select  recruits  for  his 
harem.  The  numbers  are  kept  up  by  his  female  relatives  and 
state  officials,  the  latter  of  whom  present  girls  annually  on  the 
evening  before  the  isth  of  Ramadan. 

Every  odalisk  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  royal  couch 
receives  a  daira,  consisting  of  an  allowance  of  money,  a  suite  of 
apartments,  and  a  retinue,  in  proportion  to  her  status.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  since  all  the  harem  women  are  slaves,  the  sultans, 
with  practically  no  exceptions,  have  never  entered  into  legal 
marriage  contracts.  Any  slave,  in  however  menial  a  position. 
may  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  a  kadin  effendi.  Hence  all 
the  slaves  who  have  any  pretension  to  beauty  are  carefully 
trained,  from  the  time  they  enter  the  harem,  in  deportment, 
dandng,  music  and  the  Arts  of  the  toilette:  they  are  instructed 
in  the  Moslem  religion  and  learn  the  daily  prayers  {namcz^, 
a  certain  number  are  specially  trained  in  reading  and  writing 
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fOT  secretarial  work.  Discipline  is  strict,  and  continued  dis- 
obedience leads  to  corporal  punishment  by  the  eunuchs.  AU 
the  women  of  the  harem  are  absolutely  under  the  control  oC  the 
sultana  validi  (who  alone  of  the  harem  of  her  dead  husband  is 
not  sent  away  to  an  older  palace  when  her  son  succeeds),  and 
owe  her  the  most  profound  respect,  even  to  the  point  of  having 
to  obtain  permission  to  leave  their  own  apartments.  Her 
financial  secretary,  the  Htanadar  Oufta,  succeeds  to  her  power 
if  she  dies.  The  sul  tan's  foster-mother  also  is  a  person  of  import- 
ance, and  is  known  as  the  Tata  Kadin. 

The  security  of  the  harem  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  eunuchs 
both  black  and  white.  The  white  eunuchs  have  charge  of  the 
outer  gates  of  the  seraglio,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  approach 
the  women's  apartments,  and  obtain  no  posts  of  distinction, 
their  chief,  however,  the  kapu  aghast  {**  master  of  the  gates  ") 
has  part  control  over  the  ecclesiastical  possessions,  and  even  the 
vizier  cannot  enter  the  royal  apartments  without  his  permission. 
The  black  eunuchs  have  the  right  of  entering  the  gardens  and 
chambers  of  the  harem.  Their  chief,  usually  called  the  kislar 
aghast  (*'  master  of  the  maidens  **),  though  his  true  title  is  dams 
skadet  aga  ("chief  of  the  abode  of  felicity"),  is  an  official 
of  high  importance.  His  appointment  is  for  life.  If  he  is 
deprived  of  his  post  he  receives  his  freedom;  and  if  he  resigns 
of  his  own  accord  he  is  generally  sent  to  Egypt  with  a  pension 
of  100  francs  a  day.  His  secretary  keeps  count  <rf  the  revenues 
of  the  mosques  built  by  the  sultans.  He  is  usually  succeeded 
by  the  second  eunuch,  who  bears  the  title  of  treasurer,  and  has 
charge  of  the  jewels,  &c. ,  of  the  women.  The  number  of  eunuchs 
b  always  a  large  one.  The  sultana  validi  and  the  sultana 
hasseki  have  each  fifty  at  their  service,  and  others  are  assigned 
to  the  kadins  and  the  favourite  odalisks. 

The  ordinary  middle-class  household  is  naturally  on  a  very 
different  scale.  The  sdandik  is  on  the  ground  floor  with  a  separate 
entrance,  and  there  the  master  of  the  house  receives  his  male 
guests;  the  rest  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen 
and  perhaps  the  stables.  The  haremlih  is  generally  (in  towns  at 
least)  on  the  upper  floor  fronting  on  and  slightly  overhanging 
the  street;  it  has  a  separate  entrance,  courtyard  and  gardm. 
The  windows  are  guarded  by  lattices  pierced  with  circular  holes 
through  which  the  women  may  watch  without  being  seen. 
Communication  with  the  haremlih  h  effected  by  a  locked  door, 
of  which  the  Eflendi  keeps  the  key  and  also  by  a  sort  of  revolving 
cupboard  (dulap)  for  the  conveyance  of  meals.  The  furniture, 
of  the  old-fashioned  harems  at  least,  is  confined  to  divans,  rugs, 
carpets  and  mirrors.  For  heating  purposes  the  old  brass  tray 
of  charcoal  and  wood  ash  is  giving  way  to  American  stoves,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  import  French  furniture  and  decoration 
without  regard  to  their  suitability. 

The  presence  of  a  second  wife  is  the  exception,  and  is  generally 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  children  by  the  first  wife.  The 
expense  of  marrying  a  free  woman  leads  many  Turks  to  prefer 
a  slave  woman  who  is  much  more  likely  to  be  an  amenable 
partner  If  a  slave  woman  bears  a  child  she  is  often  set  free 
and  then  the  marriage  ceremony  is  gone  through. 

The  harem  system  is,  of  course,  wholly  inconsistent  with  any 
high  ideal  <A  womanhood.  Certain  misapprehensions,  however, 
should  be  noticed.  The  depravity  of  the  system  and  the  vapid 
idleness  of  harem  life  are  much  exaggerated  by  observczs  whose 
sympathies  are  wholly  against  the  system.  In  point  of  fact 
much  depends  on  the  individuals.  In  many  households  there 
exists  a  very  high  degree  of  mutual  consideration  and  the 
st  andard  of  conduct  is  by  no  means  degraded.  Though  a  woman 
may  not  be  seen  in  the  streets  without  the  yashmah  which  covers 
her  face  except  for  her  eyes,  and  does  not  leave  her  house  except 
by  her  husband's  permission,  none  the  less  in  ordinary  households 
the  harem  ladies  frequently  drive  into  the  country  and  visit  the 
shops  and  public  baths.  Their  seclusion  has  very  considerable 
compensations,  and  legally  they  stand  on  a  far  better  basis  in 
relation  to  their  husbands  than  do  the  women  of  monogamous 
Christian  communities.  From  the  moment  when  a  woman, 
free  or  slave,  enters  into  any  kind  of  wifely  relation  with  a  man, 
she  has  a  legally  enforceable  right  against  him  both  for  her  own 


and  for  her  diUdren's  maintenance.  She  has  absolute  control 
over  her  persona)  property  whether  in  money,  slaves  or  goods; 
and,  if  divorce  is  far  easier  in  Islam  than  in  Christendom,  still 
the  marriage  settlement  must  be  of  such  amount  as  will  provide 
suitable  maintenance  in  that  event. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  system  is  open  to  the  gravest 
abuse,  and  in  countries  like  Persia,  Morocco  and  India,  the  life 
of  Moslem  women  and  slaves  is  often  far  different  from  that  of 
middle  class  women  of  European  Turkey,  where  law  is  stria 
and  culture  advanced.  The  early  age  at  which  girls  are  secluded, 
the  dulncss  of  their  surroundings,  and  the  low  moral  standard 
which  the  system  produces  react  unfavourably  not  only 
upon  their  moral  and  intellectual  growth  but  also  upon  their 
capacity  for  motherhood  and  their  general  physique.  A  harem 
woman  is  soon  pass6e,  and  the  lot  <rf  a  woman  past  her  youth, 
if  she  is  divorced  or  a  widow,  is  monotonous  and  empty.  This 
is  true  especially  of  child^widows. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  x  9th  century  familiarity  with  European 
customs  and  the  direct  influence  of  European  administrators  has 
brought  about  a  certain  change  in  the  attitude  of  Orientals  to 
the  harem  system.  This  movement  Is,  however,  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  impression  is  stiU  strong  that  the  time  is  not 
ripe  for  reform.  The  Oriental  women  are  In  general  so  accus> 
tomed  to  their  condition  that  few  have  any  inclination  to  change 
it,  while  men  as  a  rule  are  emphatically  opposed  to  any  alteration 
of  the  system.  The  Young  Turkish  party,  the  upper  classes  in 
Egypt,  as  also  the  Babists  in  Persia,  have  to  some  extent  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  status  of  women, 
but  no  radical  reform  has  been  set  on  foot. 

In  India  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  societies, 
missionary  and  other,  as  weU  as  by  private  individuals,  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  senana  women.  Zenana  schools  and 
hospitals  have  been  founded,  and  a  few  women  have  been 
trained  as  doctors  and  lawyers  for  the  special  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting the  women  against  their  own  ignorance  and  inertia. 
Thus  in  1905  a  Paxsee  Christian  lady,  Cornelia  Sorabjoe,  was 
appointed  by  the  Bengal  government  as  legal  adviser  to  tfao 
court  of  wards,  so  that  tihe  might  give  advice  to  the  widowed 
mothers  of  minors  within  the  harem  walls.  Similarly  trained 
medical  women  are  introduced  into  senanas  and  harems  by  the 
Lady  Dufferin  Association  for  medical  aid  to  Indian  women. 
Gradually  native  Christian  churches  are  making  provision  for 
the  atteiuiance  of  women  at  their  services,  though  the  sexes  are 
rigorously  kept  apart.  In  India,  as  in  Turkey,  the  introductioo 
of  Western  dress  and  education  has  begun  to  create  new  ideas 
and  ambitions,  and  not  a  few  Eastern  women  have  induced 
English  women  to  enter  the  harems  as  con^nions,  nurses 
and  governesses.  But  training  and  environment  are  extremely 
powerful,,  and  in  tome  parts  of  the  Mahommedan  worid,  the 
supply  of  Asiatic,  European  and  even  American  girls  is  so 
steady,  that  reform  has  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the  system. 

Among  the  principal  societies  which  have  been  formed  to 
better  the  condition  of  Indian  and  Chinese  women  in  general 
with  special  reference  to  the  aenana  system  are  the  Church  of 
England  Zenana  Missionary  Society  and  the  Zenana  Bible  and 
Medical  Mission.  Much  information  as  to  the  medical,  industrial 
and  educational  work  done  by  these  societies  will  be  found  in 
their  annual  reports  and  other  publications.  Among  these  are 
J.  K.  H.  Denny's  Tcward  the  Uprising;  Irene  H.  Barnes, 
Behind  the  Pardah  (1897),  an  account  of  the  former  society's 
wock;  the  general  condition  of  Indian  women  is  described  in 
Mrs  Marcus  B.  Fuller's  Wrongs  pf  Indian  Womanhood  (1900), 
and  Maud  Dover's  The  Englishwoman  im  India  (1909);  see 
also  article  Missions. 

AuTHORiTlES.-~Tbe  liteiature  of  the  subject  is  very  brge,  though 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  naturally  based  on  insufficient  evidence,  and 
coloured  by  Western  prepossessions.  Among  useful  works  are  A. 
van  Sommer  and  Ziverner,  Our  Moslem  Sisters  (1907),  a  collection 
of  essays  by  authors  acquainted  with  various  parts  of  the  Mahom- 
medan world  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  whole  harem  system; 
Mrs  W.^  M.  Ramsay,  Everyday  Life  in  Turkey  (1897).  cc.  iv.  and  v., 
containing  an  accourtt  of  a  day  in  a  harem  near  Anum-Kara-Hissar; 
cf.  e.g.  art.  "  Harem"  in  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Islam',  Mrs  S. 
Harvey's    Turkish   Harems   aw    Circassian   Homes    (1871);    fof 
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S.  Lant-Poole.  Tiirkcy  (cd.  laog)!  C.  Dorvs.  La  l-ci-..  :..  ,„ 
(loart;  BpKially  Lucy  M.  J.  Cironi  (w>lh  J.  S.  Slu.i.r-^  ,1.  ,..,=), 
tTUVomrn  ct  TM'luy  (London,  190I).  mi  Thr  r-l-slr  i:.fit 
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DuffETlB  AHOciauon  liKl  otiKr  oKcUl  'publirJTUjiu.  Orli.  r  mrjr- 
malioo  will  be  (ound  in  Hoffman'!  ani^  in  Cr^h  .^ii.l  <....:,l'i 
EiKycltfildir:  Flandin  in  Xmrn  <Jci  Am  m^nj,!  (i--^j,.  ..n  ihe 
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huenii  lUnUKhe  In  Ztilitkrifl  IHr  ail^imiiH  EriknKit  (BeiUii, 
1W4).  (J.  M.  M.) 

RARFUUR,  a  port  at  FtUKc  In  Ihe  dcputowat  of  Sclne- 
Infericun.  aboul  fi  n.  E.  of  Hivn  byniL  Pop.  (i^ofi)  1864. 
li  li«  in  the  Fetlile  valley  ol  the  Lfzardc,  at  ihe  foot  o(  wooded 


I  the  dciwiits  o[  [he  L^rde,  iigain  became  available  on 
e  opening  ol  the  Tancarvilk  auial  {18*7)  mnnKliBg  it 
ilh  Ihe  port  of  Havre  md  with  Ihe  Sdne.  Veaiels  draniog 
:ft-ejn  moor  alongside  ihe  quay»of  the  oev  port,  which  is  on 
branch  of  the  canil,  has  some  trade  in  coal  and  limber,  and 
fries  on  fishing.    The  thurch  of  Si  Minin  is  the  moat  lemirlc- 


oltj  r> 


if  IheU 


:Bjlle.  . 


:i;thce 


,    Th( 


le  [Dues  aie  iranilanned  inio  vegelable  gaiden' 
iia  Blalue  of  Jean  de  Grouchy,  lord  ol  MonltniUiei,  under  whotc 
leadership  ihe  English  were  tipelled  liom  the  town  in  njs. 
The  industries  include  disllUint,  meltl  (oundiug  tod  the  minu- 
facture  of  oil  and  grease. 

HRrflnir  is  ideniified  with  CartaHimm.  Ihe  principal  port 
o(  the  ancient  Caialec  In  the  Dliddk  age*,  *hen  ili  Dame. 
Hefostloth,  Harofluet  or  Hareflot,  was  Mill  sufficienlly  uncor- 
lupted  10  indicate  iia  Norman  dwivsiion,  it  was  Ihe  principal 
seaport  ol  nDrih-wsiein  France.  In  1*15  it  was  captured  hy 
Henry  V,  of  England,  but  when  in  14J5  the  people  of  the  dialrict 
of  Caui  rose  against  the  En^ish,  104  of  Ihe  inhabitants  opened 
the  gates  of  the  town  to  the  insurgents,  and  thus  got  ltd  of  the 
foreign  yo^e.  The  memory  o<  the  deed  was  long  perpetuated 
hy  the  bells  of  St  Martin's  tolling  104  strokes.  Between  1445 
and  1449  the  English  were  again  in  posaession;  but  the  town 
was  recovered  (or  the  French  by  Dunois.  In  the  16th  century 
the  pari  began  t*  dwindle  in  importance  owing  to  the  silting  up 
of  the  Seine  esluary  and  the  rise  ol  Havre,  In  1361  the 
Huguinots  put  Harfleur  to  pillage,  and  ils  regislers  and  charters 
perished  in  the  tonlusiDni  but  its  privileges  were  restored  by 
Cbarles  IX.  in  1568,  and  it  was  not  till  1710  that  it  was  subjected 


KARIAKA,  a  tract  ol  country  in 


It  of  a  llouci 


ing  Hint 


le  Punfab,  India,  once  tl 


rrspcncd  with  palchcsofiandy  soil,  and  lar^ly 
VNgrown  with  brush  wood.  The  Western  Jumna  caiul  irrigates 
lie  fiddsol  a  large  number  of  its  villages.  Since  Ihe  i^tbccnluT? 
ilssar  has  been  the  local  capital.  During  the  troubled  period 
■bich  followed  on  the  dctline  ol  the  Mogul  empire,  Kariana 
irmcd  the  bHileAcId  where  the  Mahraitas,  Bhatiis  and  Sikhs 
let  to  settle  ihcir  leiiitorial  quarrels.  The  whole  country  was 
evBstilcd  by  Ihe  laminc  of  17BJ.  In  i;i)j-i7qS  Kariana  was 
vcirun  hy  the  famous  Irish  adventurer  Ccorgc  Thomas,  who 
established  his  capital  at  Hana;  in  iSoi  he  was  dispossessed 
by  Sindhia's  French  general  Perron;  in  iSo]  Hariana  passed 


le  Punjal 


HARIMOnH.  SIR  JOHN  (1S61-1611),  English  vrilet,  • 


daughlBC  of  He 
attached  to  the 
Isibelk  Matkhi 
he  and  his  wife  1 
John,  the  son  ol 


I  VIII., 


.    His  falhcr,  John  Haiingun 


i  after 


Ihe  Princess  Eliwbeth.  He  married 
her  ladies,  and  on  Muy's  auesskin 

uned  in  the  Tower  with  the  princes. 

id  marriage,  was  Eliubelh's  godson. 
ne  sEuaieo  at  aiod  anu  ai  ChrisL's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
look  Ihe  degree  ol  M.A..  bis  lulor  being  John  Still,  alicrn'iids 
bishop  ol  Bath  and  Wells.  loimcrly  reputed  to  be  the  author 
ol  Cammtt  Cvjen'i  JVcol/c.    He  came  up  to  London  about 


t  for 


It  be  translated  the  st 


for  a  legal  careci 
y  of  Ciocondo  froi 


Hei 


ion  until  he  campleled  the  tr 
I  Fuiiaso  in  En^b  heroical  verse  was  putillshed  in  1 1 
printed  in  1&17  and  i6}4.  Huingioo  was  high  shei 
enct  in  i;qi  and  rcc«ved  Eliiabeth  at  his  house  duri 
tern  progress  of  1  yii.  In  1 506  he  published  in  tucccssi 
•mmerphoiii  ol  Ajai,  An  Analomit  of  lU  Mtuimarpknir 


d  Ulyut 
loLricei 


wp0n  Ajax,  the  th 
•k  threw 


cfoir 


ively. 


inder  F^i.  He  was  knighted  on  the  field, to  the  annoyance  < 
^iaabeth.  Hvinslon  saved  bimsdl  Irom  being  involved  i 
^siei'a  disgrace  by  wHiing  an  account  of  the  Irish  campaie 
ihich  increased  Elizabeth's  anger  against  the  unfortunate  eai 
imong  some  papers  found  in  Ihe  chapter  library  at  York  was 
iHi  0«i.B  C1601),  wriuen  by  Haringu 


re  the  lav 


ir  of  then 


a  lantern  cons 

rutted  to  aymhc 

diacthe 

waning 

glory  o(  Ihe  late 

queen  and  J 

mes's  own  spl 

This  p 

amphlet,    which 

contains  many 

details  of  great 

bout  El 

aabcth  and  »\a 

an  unprejudic 

rcUgi 

ion,  was  ediici 

or  the  Roab 

rgfae  Club  in  1 

So  by 

Sir  Clcn 

lenls  Markham. 

lUrington'sel 

allhe 

uL    laifiosli 

e  even  asked  for 

heoffi 

eofcha 

icdlor  of  Ireland 

and  proposed  himself  as  archb 

lh<H>. 

The  doc 

he  pielcrred  this  eitraordinary  requcj 

blished  in  iE:4 

with  the  lllle 

ojlhi 

Slat,  of  Ireland  t^iucn  i. 

<6os.    Haringlon  was  before  h 

IS  time 

n  advoc 

aiiog  .  policy  ol 

generosity  anc 

concilialioB  towards  Iha 

country 

lie  eventually 

blaining  a  posil 

on  none  of  the 

tutors  of  Prince 

Henry,  for  wh 

^.lfi«.    Har 

npon"^d^ 

.John 

Chelwind,  found  in  this 

rgumcnt 

for  the  Piesby- 

e.i«i  SKJe,  anc 

published  it  in 

i6jj,  under  the 

Ulleot^  &»/< 

Haringlon  died  at  Kelsion  on  ihe  lolh  of  November  iSu. 
His  Epigrams  were  printed  in  a  colleciion  entitled  AliilLi  in 
1613,  and  separately  in  161s.  The  itansLkiion  of  Ibe  Orlartla 
Fmriiaa  was  carried  out  with  skill  and  petsevcrancft  It  is  aot 
:o  he  supposed  that  Haringlon  failed  lo  realise  the  itwiic  qualily 
if  his  original,  but  he  treated  it  aa  ■  sciioua  allegory  10  suit  its 
emper  of  Queen  EUiabelb'scouit.    He  was  ocither  a  very  eiicl 

n  the  same  biealh  with  Fairfax.  The  Orlande  Furtesa  wu 
lURipIuouily  illustrated,  and  to  it  was  prefixed  an  Afaltfu  •) 
Potirit,  justifying  the  subject  mailer  of  the  poem,  and,  among 
ilhec  technical  matters,  the  sulhac's  use  of  disyllabic  and 
risyllahic  rliymca,  also  a  life  of  Arioslo  compiled  by  Haringlon 
mm  various  Italian  saurtes.  Karington's  Rabelauiaa  pamphlets 
Juw  that  he  was  almostequally  endowed  with  wit  and  indelicacy, 
uid  his  epigtama  are  KHnelimes  smart  and  always  easy.  Ha 
works  include  Tki  EuiliiAman'i  Dxlar,  Or  Ikt  Scinol  aj  Salami 
(iCioll], and  ATiifHaiUi^Hae.milceUaneous  papers  collected  in  I]7» 

3mphfcat  aeeocmi  of  Marinjton  h  prcllaed 
tioo  «<  bis  tract  c-  -■-  — — '- 
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9ABIBI  (Aba  Mftbommcd  vl-Qiaim  ibo  'Ali  ibn  Mabommed 
al-Qkilil,  t.e. "  the  manufftctuxcr  or  sdler  of  silk  "]  (1054-1x22), 
Arabian  writer,  was  bomat  Ba9ra.  He  owned  a  lugt  estate 
with  z  8,000  date-palms  at  Mashftn,  a  village  near  Bafim.  He 
is  said  to  have  occupied  a  government  position,  bat  devoted  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  niceties  of  the  Arabic  language.  On  this 
subject  he  wrote  a  grammatical  poem  the  Mvlhai  nt-'lrdb 
(French  trans.  Let  fUcrtcliont  irammalkaks  with  notes  by  L. 
JPinto,  Pazis  1885-1889;  extracts  in  S.  de  Sacy's  AntkologU 
araUt  PP*  X45-x5Xf  Pvis,  xSag);  a  wodt  on  the  faults  of  the 
educated  called  Pwrat  nl-GkawwOs  (cd.  H.  Thorbecke,  Leipzig, 
1871),  and  some  smaller  treatises  such  as  the  twoletterson  words 
containing  the'letters  sin  tm^skin  (ed. in  Arnold's  Chtst^matky, 
pp.  aoa-9). .  But  his  fame  rests  diiefly  on  his  fifty  maqimas 
(see  Ahabxa:  Literoiure,  section  <*  Belles  Lcttres")-  These 
were  written  in  rhymed  prose  like  those  of  Haroadh&nl,  and  are 
full  of  allusions  to  Arabian  history,  poetry  and  tradition,  and 
discussions  of  difficult  points  of  Arabic  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

The  Maafimas  have  been  edited  with  Aiabic  commentary  by 
S.  de  Sacy  (Paris.  1823,  2nd  cd.  with  French  notes  by  Reinaua  and 
f.  Dcrenboura;,  Paris,  185^);  with  English  notes  by  F.  Steingass 
(London,  1896).  An  English  transbtion  with  notes  was  made  by 
1*.  Preston  (London,  1850),  and  another  by  T.  Chenery  and  P. 
Stcingaaa  (London,   1867  and  1898).    Many  editions  have  been 

tublished  in  the  East  with  commentaries,  ewecially  with  that  of 
harishi  (d.  1222).  .  (G.  W.  T.) 

HARI-RUD,  a  river  of  AfghaniaUn.  It  rises  in  the  nortbem 
slopes  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  to  the  west  of  Kabul,  and  finally  loses 
itself  in  the  Tejend  oasb  north  of  the  Trans-(Zaspian  nilway 
and  west  of  Merv.  It  runs  a  remarkably  strai^t  course  west- 
ward  through  a  narrow  trough  from  Daolatyar  to  Obeh,  amidst 
the  bleak  wind-swept  uplands  of  the  highest  central  elevations 
in  Afghanistan.  From  Obeh  to  Kuhsan  50  m.  west  of  Herat, 
it  forms  a  valley  of  great  fertility,  densely  populated  and  highly 
cultivated;  practically  all  its  waters  being  drawn  off  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  It  is  the  contrast  between  the  cultivated  a^ect 
of  the  valley  of  Herat  and  the  surrounding  desert  that  has  given 
Herat  its  great  reputation  for  fertility.  Three  nules to  thesouth 
of  Herat  the  Kandahar  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  masonry  bridge 
of  26  arches  now  in  ruins.  A  few  miles  below  Herat  the  river 
begins  to  turn  north-west,  and  after  passing  through  a  rich  country 
to  Kuhsan,  it  turns  due  north  and  breaks  through  the  Paro- 
pamisan  hills.  Below  Kuhsan  It  receives  fresh  tributaries  from 
the  west.  Between  Kuhsan  and  Zuifikar  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  from  Zuifikar  to  Sankhs 
between  Russia  and  Peisia.  North  of  Sarakhs  it  diminishes 
rapidly  in  volume  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  IVirkman 
desert.  The  Hari-Rud  marks  the  only  important  break  ezbting 
in  the  continuity  of  the  great  ceatial  water-parting  of 
Asia.    It  is  the  ancient  Arius.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

HARISCHANDRA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  28th  king  of  the 
Solar  race.  He  was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  jusUce.  He 
is  the  central  figure  of  legends  in  the  Aitareyabrahmana,  Maha- 
bharata  and  the  Marlcand^apurana.  In  the  first  he  is  repre- 
sented as  so  desirous  of  a  son  that  he  vows  to  Varuna  that  if  his 
prayer  is  granted  the  boy  shall  be  eventuaily  sacrificed  to  the 
latter.  The  child  is  boca,  but  Haiischandra,  after  many  delays, 
arranges  to  purchase  another's  son  and  make  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 
According  to  the  Mahabharata  he  is  at  last  promoted  to  Paradise 
as  the  reward  for  his  munificent  charity. 

VlRITH  IBH  9ILUZA  UL-YASHKURl,  pt«slslamic  Arabian 
poet  of  the  tribe  of  Bakri  famous  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
poems  generally  reoeaved  among  the  Ma  *aUak&i  {q*v.).  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  details  of  his  life. 

.  HARIZI.  JUDAH  BEN  SOLOMON  (xjth  cent),  called  also 
ax^Qakizi,  a  Spanish  Hebrew  poet  and  traveller.  He  translated 
from  the  Arabic  to  Hebrew  some  of  the  works  of  Maimonides 
iq.v.)  and  also  of  the  Arab  poet  Qariri.  His  own  most  consider* 
able  work  was  the  To^kemoni,  composed  between  xsiS  and  1220. 
This  is  written  in  Hebrew  in  unmetrical  rhymes,  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  "  rhymed  prose."  It  is  a  series  of  humorous 
cfMsodes;  witty  vexjMs,  and  quaint  applications  of  Scriptural 
Uxts.    The  episodes  axe  bound  together  by  the  presence  of  the 


hero  and  of  the  tmrrator,  who  is  also  the  author.  Haria  not  only 
brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  applying  Hebrew  to  secular 
satire,  but  he  was  also  a  brilliant  literary  critic  and  his  makamt 
on  the  Andalusian  Hebrew  poets  is  A  fruitful  source  of  infor- 
mation. 

See,  on  the  Taikenumu  Kaempfi  J7icht^andalmsuche  Pcesie  anda^ 
lusiscker  Dickter  (Prague,  1858).  In  that  work  a  coosidecable 
section  of  the  Takktmani  is  translated  into  German.  (I.  A.) 

HARKNBS8,  ALBERT  (1822-X907),  American  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  on  the  6th  of  October  1822. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1842,  taught  in  the  Pro- 
vidence high  school  in  2843-1853,  studied  in  Berlin,  BonA 
(where  in  1854  he  was  the  first  American  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.)  and  Gdttingen,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  Brown  University  from  1855  to  1892,  when 
he  became  professor  emeritus..  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in 
1869  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1875-1876,  and  to  whose  Transactions  he  made 
various  contributions;  was  a  member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute's  committee  on  founding  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  served  as  the  second  director 
of  that  school  in  1883-1884.  He  studied  English  and  German 
university  methods  during  trips  to  Europe  in  1870  and  1883, 
and  Introduced  a  new  scholarly  spirit  into  American  teaching  of 
Latin  in  secondary  schools  with  a  scries  of  Latin  text-books, 
which  began  in  1851  with  a  First  Latin  Book  and  continued  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  Latin  Grammar  (1864,  x88i)  and 
ComptOe  Latin  Grammar  (1898)  are  his  best-known  books.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  Brown  University 
from  X904  until  his  death,  and  in  1904-X905  was  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  He  died  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  27th  of  May  1907. 

His  son,  Albert  Granges  Hareness  (1857-  ),  also  a 
dasrical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
19th  of  November  1857.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  X879,  studied  in  Germany  in  1879-1883,  and  was  professor 
of  German  and  Latin  at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University 
from  1883  to  T889,  and  associate  professor  of  Latin  at  Brown 
from  1889  to  X893,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of'Roman 
literature  and  history  there.  He  was  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  in  1902-1903. 

HARKNE8S,  ROBERT  (181 6-1 878),  English  geologist,  was 
bom  at  Ormskirk,  Laixrashire,  'on  the  28th  of  July  18x6.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school,  Dumfries,  and  afterwards 
(1833-1834)  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  where  he  acquired 
an  interest  in  gedogy  from  the  teachings  of  Robert  Jameson 
and  J.  D.  Forbes.  Returning  to  Ormskirk  he  worked  zealously 
at  the  local  geology,  especially  on  the  Coal-measures  and  New 
Red  Sandstone,  his  first  paper  (read  before  the  Manchester 
Geol.  Soc.  in  1843)  being  on  Tke  Climate  oftke  Coal  Epock,  In 
X848  his  family  went  to  reside  in  Dumfries  and  there  he  com- 
menced to  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  S.W.  of  Scotland, 
and  iiv  1849  he  carried  his  investigations  into  Cumberiand. 
In  these  regions  during  the  next  few  years  he  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  strata  and  their  fossils,  eafpecially  grap- 
tolites,  in  papers  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
He  wrote  also  on  the  New  Red  rocks  of  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geology 
in  (^een's  CoUegt,  Cork,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  some  articles  on  the  geology  of  parts 
of  Irdand,  and  extrdsed  much  influence  as  a  teacher,  but  he 
returned  to  En^and  during  his  vacations  and  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  geology  of  the  Lake  district.  He  was  also  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Associatidn. 
In  1876  the  syllabus  for  the  (^een's  Colleges  in  Irdand  was 
altered,  and  Professor  Harkness  was  required  to  lecture  not  only 
on  geology,  palaeontology,  mineralogy  and  physical  geography, 
but  also  on  tooHagf  and  botany.  The  strain  of  the  extra  work 
proved  too  much,  he  decided  to  relinquish  his  post,  and  had 
rerired  but  a  short  time  when  be  died,  on  the  4th  of  October 
Z878. 

'*  Memor,**  by  J.  G.  Goodchild.  in  Trans.  Cwmberhnd  Assoc.  Ko. 
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viii.  (with  portrait).  la  cDcmory  of  Professor  Harknen  his  mter 
established  two  Harkness  scholarships.  One  scholarship  (of  the 
value  <A  about  £35  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years)  for  women, 
tenable  at  either  Girton  or  Newnham  (College,  Cambridge,  is  awarded 
tnenniaUy  to  the  best  candidate  in  an  examination  in  geology  and 
palaeontology,  provided  that  pro6ciency  be  shown;  the  other, 
for  men,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
is  awarded  annually,  any  member  of  the  university  being  eligible 
who  has  graduated  as  a  B.A.,  "  provided  that  not  mote  than  three 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  I9tn  dav  of  December  next  following 
his  finaJ  examination  for  the  degree  ot  bachelor  of  arts." 

HARLAN,  JAMES  (1820-1899),  American  politician,  was  bom 
in  Clark  county,  Illinois,  on  tiie  a6th  of  August  1820.  He 
graduated  from  Indiana  Asbury  (now  De  Pauw)  University 
in  1845,  ^^  president  (1846-1847)  of  the  newly  founded  and 
short-lived  Iowa*  City  College,  studied  law,  was  first  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  Iowa  in  1847-1848,  and  was 
president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  in  1853-1855.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1855  to 
1865,  when  be  became  secretary  of  the  interior.  He  had  been 
a  delegate  to  the  peace  convention  in  x86i,  and  from  x86i  to 
1865  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  public  lands. 
He  disapproved  of  President  Johnson's  conservative  reconstruc- 
tion policy,  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  August  1866,  and  from 
1867  to  1873  was  again  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  1866  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  loyalists'  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. One  of  his  principal  speeches  in  the  Senate  was  that 
which  he  made  in  March  187 1  in  reply  to  Sumner's  and  Schurz's 
attack  on  President  Grant's  Santo  Domingan  policy.  He  was 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama 
claims  (1882-1885).  He  died  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  on  the 
5th  of  October  1899. 

HARLAN,  JOHN  MARSHALL  (1833-  ),  American  jurist, 
was  bom  in  Boyle  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  ist  of  June  1833. 
He  graduated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1850,  and  at 
the  law  department  of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  in 
1853.  He  was  county  judge  of  Franklin  county  in  1858-1859, 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket 
in  1859,  and  was  elector  on  the  Constitutional  Union  ticket  in 
i860.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  recruited  and 
organized  the  Tenth  Kentucky  United  Stated  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  in  1861-1863  served  as  colonel.  Retiring  from  the  army 
in  1863,  he  was  elected  by  the  Union  party  attorney-general 
of  the  state,  and  was  re-elected  in  X865,  serving  from  1863  to 
1867,  when  he  removed  to  Louisville  to  practise  law.  He  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  in  1871  and  in  1875, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  which  was  appointed 
by  President  Hayes  early  in  1877  to  accomplish  the  reoog^ 
nition  of  one  or  other  of  the  existing  state  governments 
of  Louisiana  {q.v.);  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bering  Sea 
tribunal  which  met  in  Paris  in  1893.  On  the  29th  of  November 
1877  he  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  position  be  showed  himself  a  liberal  construc- 
tionist. In  opinions  on  the  Civil  Rights  cases  and  in  the  inier- 
pretation  of  the  X3th,  14th  and  15th  Amendments  to  the 
(institution,  he  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  court  and 
advocated  increasing  the  power  of  the  Federal  government. 
He  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  clause 
in  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  of  1894,  and  he  drafted  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  Northem  Securities  Company  C^ase,  which 
applied  to  railways  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  In  1889  he  became  a  professor  in. the  Law  School  of 
the  Columbian  University  (afterwards  George  Washington 
University)  in  Washington,  D.C. 

HARLAND,  HENRY  (1861-X905),  American  novelist,  was 
bom  in  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  March  x86i,  and  was  educated 
in  New  York  and  at  Harvard.  He  went  to  Europe  as  ft  journalist, 
and,  after  publishing  several  novels,  mainly  of  American-Jewish 
life  (under  the  name  of  Sidney  Luska),  first  made  his  literary 
reputation  in  London  as  editor  of  the  FeAT^w  Book  in  1894. 
His  association  with  this  clever  publication,  and  his  own  con- 
tributions to  it,  brought  hb  name  into  prominence,  but  it  was 
not  till  he  published  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Ux  (1900),  foUowed 
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by  Tkt  Lady  ParamowU  (X903),  that  his  lightly  humorous  touch 
and  picturesque  style  as  a  novelist  brought  him  any  real  success. 
His  health  was  always  delicate,  and  he  died  at  San  Remo  on 
the  20th  of  December  X905. 

HARLAT  OB  CHAMPVALLON,  FRANCOIS  DE  (X625-X695), 
5th  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  bora  in  that  city  on  the  X4th  of 
August  X625.  Nephew  of  Francois  de  Harlay,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  he  was  presented  to  the  abbey  of  Jumiiges  immediately 
on  leaving  the  College  de  Navarre,  and  he  was  only  twenty-six 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  archiepiscopal  see.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Paris  in  1671,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
king  for  the  cardinalate  in  1690,  and  the  domain  of  St  Cloud  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  his  favour.  He  was  coipmandcr  of  the 
order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  political  career  he  was  a  firm  adherent 
of  Mazarin,  and  is  said  to  have  helped  to  procure  his  return  from 
exile.  Hb  private  life  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  but  be  had 
a  great  capacity  for  business,  considerable  learning,  and  was  an 
eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker.  He  definitely  secured  the 
favour  of  Loub  XIV.  by  hb  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Galilean 
Church  formulated  by  the  declaration  made  by  the  dcrgy  in 
assembly  on  the  19th  of  March  1682,  when  Bossuet  accused  him 
of  tmckJing  to  the  court  like  a  valet.  One  of  the  three  witnesses 
of  the  king's  marriage  ^th  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  he  was  hated 
by  her  for  using  hb  influence  with  the  king  to  keep  the  matter 
secret.  He  had  a  weekly  audience  of  Loub  XIV.  in  company 
with  Pftre  la  Chaise  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Paris,  but  his 
influence  gradually  declined,  and  Saint-Simon,  who  bore  him  no 
good  will  for  hb  harsh  attitude  to  the  Jansenists,  says  that  his 
friends  deserted  him  as  the  royal  favour  waned,  until  at  last 
most  of  hb  time  was  spent  at  Conflans  in  company  with  the 
duchess  of  Lesdiguiires,  who  alone  was  faithful  to  him.  He 
urged  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  showed  great 
severity  to  the  Huguenots  at  Dieppe,  of  which  he  was  temporal 
and  spiritual  lord.  He  died  suddenly,  without  having  deceived 
the  sacraments,  on  the  6th  of  August  1695.  Hb  funeral  discourse 
was  delivered  by  the  Pire  Gaillard,  and  Mme  de  S^vign^  made 
on  the  occasion  the  severe  comment  that  there  were  only  two 
trifles  to  make  thb  a  difficult  matter — hb  life  and  hb  death. 

See  Abb^  Legendre,  VUa  F^tmcisci  de  Harlay  (Paris.  1720)  and 
£ioge  de  Harlay  (1695);  Saint-Simon,  Mtmaires  (vol.  iL,  ed.  A.  de 
Boislisle,  XH79),  and  numerous  references  in  the  Lettres  of  Mme  de 
S^ign^ 

HARLECH  (perhaps  for  Hardd  leek,  fair  slate,  or  HarMgk,  an 
Anglicized  variaikt),  a  town  of  Merionethshire,  Wales,  38  m. 
from  Abeiystwyth,  and  99  from  Carnarvon  on  the  Cambrian 
railway.  Pop.  900.  Ruins  of  a  fortress  crown  the  rock  of 
Harledi,  about  half  a  mile- from  the  sea.  Discovery  of  Roman 
coins  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
In  the  3rd  century  Bionwen  (white  bosom),  daughter  of  Bran 
Fendigaid  (the  blessed),  b  said  to  have  stayed  here,  perhaps 
by  force;  and  dure  was  here  a  tower,  called  Twr  Bronwen, 
and  replaced  about  a.d.  550  by  the  building  of  Madgwyn 
Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  WaleL  In  the  eariy  xoth  century, 
Harlech  castle  was,  apparently,  repaired  by  Colwyn,  lord  of 
Ardttdwy,  founder  of  one  of  the  fifteen  North  Wales  tribes,  and 
thenoe  odled  Caer  Colwyn.  The  present  structure  dates,  fa'ke 
many  others  in  the  prindpality,  from  Edward  I.,  periiaps  even 
from  the  plans  of  the  arcMtect  of  Carnarvon  and  Conway  castles, 
but  with  the  retention  of  old  portions.'  It  b  thought  to  ha\'e 
been  square,  each  side  measuring  some  sro  ft.,  with  towers  and 
turrets.  Glendower  held  it  for.  four  years.  Here,  in  1460^ 
Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  defeated  at  Northampton,  took 
refuge.  Dafydd  ap  Icuan  ap  Einaon  held  it  for  the  Lancastriaas, 
until  famine,  rather  than  Edward  IV.,  made  him  surrender. 
From  thb  time  b  said  to  date  the  air  "  March  of  the  men  of 
Harlech  "  {RkyfdgurddpvyrHa/rleck),  Thecastle  was  alternately 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  in  the  dvil  war.  Edward  L  made 
Harlech  a  free  borough,  and  it  was  formerly  the  county  town. 
It  b  in  the  parish  of  Llandanwg  (pop.  in  1901,  931).  -  Though 
interesting  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  the  dbtrict  around, 
espedally  Dyffxyn  Ardudwy  (the  valley),  b  dreary  and  desolate, 
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t^.  Drws  '(tbe  door  oO  Axdudwy,  Rhioog  (vm  and  Rbiaog  fich 
(diffs);  aa  ciceptlon  is  the  vodant  Cwm  bychan  (little  combe 
or  holiow).  The  Meini  gwyr  Ardudwy  (stones  of  the  men  of 
Ardudwy)  potsibly  mark  the  site  of  a  fi^it. 

HARUBQOIXv  in  modem  pantomime,  the  posturing  and 
acrobatic  character  who  gives  his  name  to  the  "  harlequinade/' 
attired  in  mask  and  parti-coJoured  and  spangkid  ti^ts,  and 
provided  with  a  sword  like  a  bat,  by  which,  himself  invisible, 
he  works  wonden.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  Harlequin 
was  transferred  to  France  from  the  "Arlecchino"  of  Italian 
medieval  and  Renaissance  popular  comedy;  but  Dr  Briesen  in 
his  Urspntng  det  HarUkuu  (Berlin,  1904)  shows  that  this  is 
incorrect.  An  old  French  "  Harlekin "  (Heriekm,  Uellequin 
and  other  variants)  is  found  in  lolk-literature  as  early  as  1100; 
he  had  already  become  proverbial  as  a  ragamuffin  of  a  demoniacal 
appearance  and  character;  in  xa63  a  number  of  harlckins 
appear  in  a  play  by  Adam  de  U  Halle  as  the  intermediaries  of 
King  Hellekin,  prince  of  Fairyland,  in  courting  Morgan  le  Fay; 
and  it  was  not  till  much  later  that  the  Frendi  Harlekin  was 
transformed  into  the  Italian  Arlecchino.  In  his  typical  French 
form  down  to  tbe  time  of  Gottsched,  he  was  a  spirit  of  the  air, 
deriving  thence  his  invisibility  and  his  characteristically  Ught 
and  aery  whirlings.  Subsequently  he  returned  from  the  Italian 
to  the  French  stage,  being  imported  by  Marivauz  into  light 
comedy;  and  his  various  attribute  gradually  became  arnal* 
gamated  into  the  latter  form  taken  in  pantomime. 

HARLB8S    (originaUy    Harles),    GOTTUEB    CHRISTOPH 

(i  738-181 5),Gennan  classical  scholar  and  bibliographer,  was  born 

at  Colmbach  in  Bavaria  on  the  a  xst  of  June  z  738.    He  studied  at 

Halle,  Erlangen  and  Jena.    In  1 765  he  was  appointed  professor  of 

oriental  languages  and  eloquence  at  the  GymnasiumCasimirianum 

in  Coburg,  in  x  770  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Erlangen, 

and  in  1776  librarian  of  the  university.    He  held  his  professor^p 

for  forty-five  years  till  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  November  18x5. 

Harless  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer.    His  numerous  editions 

of  classical  authors,  deficient  in  originality  and  critical  judgment, 

although  valuable  at  the  time  as  giving  tbe  student  the  results 

of  the  labours  of  earlier  scholars,  are  now  entirely  supexseded. 

But  he  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  meritorious  work  in 

connexion  with  the  great  Bibliotheca  Graeca  of  J.  A.  Fabricios, 

of  which  he  pnblished  a  new  and  revised  edition  (xa  vols.,  1790-' 

1809,  not  quite  completed), — a  task  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 

qualified.    He  also  wrote  much  on  the  histoiy  and  bibliography 

of  Creek  and  Latin  literature. 

His  life  was  written  by  his  son,  Johaon  Christian  Friedrich  Harieas 
(X818). 

HARLESS,  GOTTUEB  CHRISTOPH  ADOLF  VON  (x8o6- 
1879),  German  divine,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  on  the  21st  of 
November  x8o6,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities  ofXrlangen 
and  Halle.  He  was  appointed  pxofessor  of  theology  at  Erlangen 
in  1836  and  at  Leipzig  in  1845.  He  was'a  strong  Lutheran  and 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  In  that  direction  as  court  preacher 
in  Dresden  and  as  president  of  the  Protestant  consistory  at 
Munich.  His  chief  works  were  Theologische  Encyklopddie  und 
Melhodologie  (X837)  and  Die  chrisUUhe  Etkik  (x84a,  £ng.  trans. 
1868).  He  died  on  the  5th  of  September  1879,  having,  a  few 
years  earlier,  written  an  autobiography  under  the  title  Bruch" 
siUcke  aus  dtm  Leben  eines  siiddeuluhen  Theohgen. 

HARLINOEN,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  Holland, 
on  the  Zuider  Ztt^  and  the  terminus  of  the  railway  and  canal 
from  Leeuwarden  (x  5}  m.  £.).  It  is  connected  by  steam  tramway 
by  way  of  Bolswaard  with  Sneek.  Pop.  (X900)  10,448.  Har- 
lingen  has  become  the  most  considerable  seaport  of  Friesland 
since  the  construction  of  the  large  outer  harbour  in  X870-1877, 
and  in  addition  to  railway  and  steamship  connexion  with 
Bremen,  Amsterdam,  and  the  southern  provinces  there  are 
regular  sailings  to  Hull  and  London.  Powerful  sluices  protect 
the  inner  harbour  from  the  high  tides.  The  only  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  town  hall  (X730-X733),  the  West  church,  which 
consists  of  a  part  of  tbe  former  castle  of  Harlingen,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  schools  of 
navigation  and  of  design.    The  chief  trade  of  Harlingen  is  the 


cxporutibn  of  Friaian  prodtoe,  namely,  butter  and  cheese, 
cattle,  sheep,  fish,  potatoes,  flax,  Ac.  There  ii  also  a  considerable 
import  trade  in  timber,  coal,  raw  cotton,  hemp  and  jute  for  the 
Twente  factories.  The  local  industries  are  unimportant,  con- 
sisting of  saw«mills,  lope-jrards,  salt  refineries,  and  sail-doth  uid 
margarine  factories. 

HARM  ATTAll,  tbe  imme  of  a  hot  dry  parching  wind  that  blows 
during  December,  January  and  February  on  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  bringing  a  Ugh  dense  haze  of  red  dust  which  darkens 
the  air.  The  xutives  smear  thdr  bodies  with  oil  or  fat  while  this 
parchiixg  wind  is  blowing. 

HARMOOIUSf  a  handsome  Athenian  youth,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Aristogeiton.  Hipparchus,  the  youxkger  brother  gf 
the  tyrant  Hippias,  endeavoured  to  supplant  Aristogeiton  in  the 
good  graces  of  Harmodius,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  revenged 
himself  by  putting  a  public  affront  on  Harmodaus'a  sister  at  a 
solemn  fcstivaL  Thereupon  the  two  friends  conspired  with  a  few 
others  to  murder  both  the  tyrants  during  the  armed  prooessioa 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival  (514  b.c),  when  the  people  were 
allowed  to  cany  arms  (this  licence  is  denied  by  Aristotle  in 
A  tk.  Pol.).  Sedng  one  of  their  accomplices  speaking  to  Hippias» 
and  imagining  that  thty  were  being  betrayed,  they  prematurely 
attacked  and  alew  Hipparchus  alone.  Harmodius  was  cut  down 
on  the  spot  by  the  guards,  and  Aristogeiton  was  soon  captured 
and  tortured  to  death.  When  Hippias  was  expdled  (5x0), 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  became  the  most  popular  of 
Athenian  heroes;  their  descendants  were  exempted  from  public 
burdens,  and  had  the  right  of  public  entertaiimBent  in  the 
Prytaneum,  and  their  names  were  celebrated  in  popular  songs  and 
scolia  (after-dinner  songs)  as  the  deliverers  of  Athena.  One  of 
these  songs,  attributed  to  a  certain  Callistratus,  is  preserved 
in  AthenaeuB  (p.  695).  Their  statues  by  Antenor  in  the  agora 
were  carried  off  by  Xerxes  and  replaced  by  new  onca  by  Critius 
and  Nesiotes.  Alexander  the  Great  afterwards  sent  back  the 
originals  to  Athens.  It  is  not  agreed  which  of  these  was  the 
original  of  the  marble  tyrannicide  group  in  the  museum  at 
Naples,  for  which  see  article  Greek  Arr,  PL  L  fig.  5a 

See  KApp  hi  Ntmg  Joki^/.  Uats.  AlkrU  (19W).  pw  609. 

HARHONIA,  in  Greek  mythology,  according  to  one  account 
the  daughter  of  Ares  sikI  Aphrodite,  and  wife  of  Cadmus.  When 
the  government  of  Thebes  was  bestowed  upon  Cadmus  by  Athena, 
Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  to  wife.  All  the  gods  honoured  the 
wedding  with  their  presence.  Cadmus  (or  one  Of  the  gods) 
presented  the  bride  with  a  robe  and  necklace,  the  work  of 
Hephaestus.  This  necklace  brought  misfortune  to  all  who 
possessed  it.  With  it  Polyneices  bribed  Eriphyle  to  persuade 
her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  undertake  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  It  led  to  the  death  of  Eriphyle,  of  Alcmaeon,  of  Phegeus 
and  his  sons.  Even  after  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Athena  Pronoia  at  Delphi,  its  baleful  influence  continued. 
Phaylhis,  one  of  the  Phodan  leaders  in  the  Sacred  War  (35s  b.c.> 
carried  it  off  and  gave  it  to  his  mistress.  After  she  had  worn  it 
for  a  time,  her  son  waa  seised  with  madness  and  set  fire  to  the 
house,  and  she  perished  in  the  flames.  According  to  another 
account,  Harmonia  belonged  to  Samothrace  and  was  the  daughter 
<rf  Zeus  and  Electra,  her  brother  lasion  being  the  founder  of 
the  mystic  rites  celebrated  on  the  island  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  48). 
Finally,  Harmonia  is  rationalised  as  dosdy  allied  to  Aphrodite 
Pandemos,  the  love  that  unites  all  people,  the  personification  of 
order  and  dvic  unity,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Concordia. 

Apollodonis  iiL  4-7;  Diod.  Sic.  hr.  65,  66;  Parthenms,  Enika, 
25;  L.  Prellcr,  Crifch,  MyUioL;  Cnisius  in  Roachcr's  Ltxikon,  ^^ 

BARHblflG.  In  acoustics,  a  harmonic  is  a  secondary  tone 
which  accompanies  the  fundamental  or  primary  tone  of  a  vibrat- 
ing  string,  reed,  &c.;  the  more  important  are  the  3id,  5th,  7th, 
and  octave  (see  Sound;  Habmomy).  A  harmonic  proportion 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra  is  soch  that  the  redprocab  ui  the 
proportionals  arc  in  arithmetical  proportion;  thus,  if  a,  ^,  c 
be  in  haimonic  proportion  then  x/<9, 1/6,  i/c  arc  In  arithmetical 
proportion;  this  leads  to  the  relation  3/&«'ac/(a-f  c).  A  har- 
monic progression  or  series  consists  of  terms  whose  redprocals 
form  an  arithmetical  pfogpenon;  the  aimplest  example  is: 
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i  +  4-Hl  +  i  +  ... (sceALGEBSAandAuTHHSTic).  Theoocur- 
rence  of  a  similar  proportion  between  si^ments  of  lines  is  the 
foundation  of  such  phrases  as  harmonic  section,  harmonic  ratio, 
harmonic  conjugates,  &c.  (see  Geouetry:  II.  Projective).  The 
connexion  between  acoustical  and  mathematical  harmonicals 
is  most  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Pythagorean  discovery  that 
a  vibrating  string  when  stopped  at  |  and  j  of  its  length  yielded 
the  octave  and  5th  of  the  original  tone,  the  numbers,  if,} 
being  mid  to  be,  probaUy  first  by  Archytas,  in  harmonic  pro* 
portion.  The  mathematical  investigation  of  the  form  of  a 
vibrating  string  led  to  such  phrases  as  harmonic  curve,  har- 
monic motion,  harmonic  function,  harmonic  analysis,  &c.  (see 
Mechanics  and  Spheucal  Harmonics). 

HARMOHICA,  a  generic  term  i^)pUed  to  musical  instruments 
in  which  sound  is  produced  by  friction  upon  glass  bells.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  designate  instruments  of  percussion  of  the 
Glockenspiel  type,  made  of  steel  and  struck  by  hammers  (Ger. 
SUihlharmanika) . 

The  origin  <A  the  glass-harmonica  tribe  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fashionable  i8th  century  instrument  known  as  musical  glasses 
(Fr.  verrilton)j  the  principle  of  which  was  known  already  in  the 
17th  century.^  The  invention  of  musical  glasses  is  generally 
ascribed  to  an  Irishman,  Richard  Pockrich,  who  first  played  the 
instrument  in  public  in  Dublin  in  1743  and  the  next  year  in 
England,  but  Eisel'  described  the  verrUlon  and  gave  an  illustra- 
tion of  it  in  1738.  The  verriUon  or  Classspid  consisted  of  18 
beer  glasses  arranged  on  a  board  covered  with  cloth,  water 
being  poured  in  when  necessary  to  alter  the  pitch.  The  glasses 
were  struck  on  both  sides  gently  with  two  long  wooden  sticks 
in  the  shape  of  a  spoon,  the  bowl  being  covered  with  silk  or  cloth. 
Eisel  states  that  the  instrument  was  used  for  church  and  other 
solemn  music.  Gluck  gave  a  concert  at  the  "  little  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket  "  (London)  in  April  1746,  at  which  be  performed 
on  musical  glasses  a  concerto  of  his  composition  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment.  £.  H.  Delaval  is  also  credited  with 
the  invention.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  visited  London  in 
1757,  he  was  so  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  tme  elicited  by 
Delaval  and  Pockrich,  and  with  the  possibilities  of  the  glasses 
as  musical  instruments,  that  he  set  to  work  on  a  mechanical 
application  of  the  principle  involved,  the  eminently  successful 
result  being  the  glass  harmonica  finished  in  1762.  In  this  the 
glass  bowls  were  mounted  on  a  rotating  spindle,  the  largest  16 
the  leftj  and  their  under-edges  passed  during  each  revolution 
through  a  water-trough.  By  applying  the  fingers  to  the  moistened 
edges,  sound  was  i»oduced  varying  in  intensity  with  the  pressure^ 
so  that  a  certain  amount  of  expression  was  at  the  conmiand  of 
a  good  player.  It  is  said  that  the  timbre  was  extremely  enervat- 
ing, and,  together  with  the  vibration  caused  by  the  friction  on 
the  finger-tips,  exerdsed  a  highly  deleterious  effect  on  the  nervous 
system.  The  instrument  was  for  many  years  in  great  vogue, 
not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  more 
especiaUy  in  Saxony,  where  it  was  accorded  a  place  in  the  court 
orchestra.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Naumann  and  Hasse  composed 
music  for  it.  Marianne  Davies  and  Marianna  Kirchgesaner 
were  celebrated  virtuosi  on  it.  The  curious  vogue  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  sudden  as  it  was  ephemeral,  produced  emulation  in  a 
generation  unsurpassed  for  eeal  in  the  iavention  of  musical 
instruments.  The  most  notable  of  its  offspring  were  CarL 
Leopold  Rbllig's  improved  harmonica  with  a  keyboard  in  1786, 
Chladni's  cuphon  in  1791  and  davicyUnder  in  1790,  Rufielsen'a 
mebdieon  in  1800  and  1603,  Frtna  Leppich's  panmekkUcon  1810, 
Buschmann's  uranion  in  the  same  year,  &c.  Of  most  of  these 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  name  and  a  descilptioii  in  the 
AUgemcine  musikalischi  Zeiiung,  but  there  are  numerous 
spedmens-  of  the  Franklin  type  in  the  njuseums  for  musical 
instruments  of  Europe.  One  qtecimen  by  Emanuel  Pohl,  a 
Bohemian  maker,  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum^  London. 
For  the  steel  harmonica  see  Glockcnspibl.  (K.  S.) 

»  Sec  G.  P.  HarsdSrfcr,  Math,  und  philoi.  Erquickstunden  (Nurera- 

bersr,  1677).  3.  »47- 
<  MusiiU*  nbtoUSvam  (Elf  urt.  173B),  p;  7a 


HARMONIC  ANALYSIS,  in  mathematics,  the  name  given  by 
Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kdvin)  and  P.  G.  Tail  in  their 
treatise  on  Natural  PhUosopky  to  a  general  method  of  investigat- 
ing physical  questions,  the  earliest  q)plications  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  vibrati(ms  of  strings 
and  the  analysis  of  these  vibrations  into  their  iundamental  Lone 
and  its  harmonics  or  overtones. 

The  motion  of  a  imiform  stretched  siring  fixed  at  both  ends 
is  a  periodic  motion;  that  is  toi  say,  after  a  certain  interval  of 
time,  called  the  fundamental  period  of  the  motion,  the  form  of  the 
string  and  the  vdodty  ol  every  part  of  it  are  the  same  as  before, 
provided  that  the  energy  of  the  motion  has  not  been  sensibly 
dissipated  during  the  period. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  investigating  the  motion  of  a 
uniform  stretched  string.  One  of  these  mav  be  called  the  wave 
method,  and  the  other  the  harmonic  methoa.  The  wave  method 
is  founded  on  the  theorem  that  in  a  stretched  string  of  infinite 
length  a  wave  of  any  form  mav  be  propagated  in  ddier  direction 
with  a  certain  velodty,  V,  which  we  may  define  as  the  "  vdodty  of 
propa^tioo.'*  If  a  wave  of  any  form  travelling  in  the  positive 
direction  meets  another  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
fprm  of  which  is  such  that  the  lines  joining  corresponding  p<nnts 
of  the  two  waves  are  all  bisected  in  a  fixed  point  in  the  line  of  the 
Btrin)^.  then  the  point  of  the  string  corresponding  to  this  point  will 
remain  fixed,  while  the  two  waves  pass  it  in  opposite  directions. '  If 
we  now  suppose  that  the  fonn  of  the  waves  travelling  in  the  positive 
direction  is  periodic,  that  is  to  say,  that  after  the  wave  has  travelled 
forward  a  oistance  /,  the  position  of  every  particle  of  the  string  u 
the  same  as  it  was  at  first,  then  /  is  called  the  waw-length,  and  the 
time  of  travelling  a  wave-length  is  called  the  periodic  time,  which 
we  shall  denote  by  T,  so  that  /"VT.  ^ 

If  we  now  suppose  a  set  of  waves  similar  to  the^,  but  reversed 
in  position,  to  be  travelling  in  the  opposite  direcdon,  there  will  be 
a  series  of  points,  distant  if  f^om  eacn  other,  at  which  thexe  will  be 
no  motion  of  the  strini^;  it  will  therefore  make  no  difference  to  the 
motion  of  the  string  if  we  suppose  the  string  fastened  to  fixed 
supports  at  any  two  of  these  points,  and  we  may  then  suppose 
the  parts  of  the  string  beyond  these  points  to  t>e  removed,  as  it 
cannot  affect  the  motion  oif  the  part  which  is  between  them.  We 
have  thus  arrived  at  the  case  of  a  uniform  string  stretched  between 
two  fixed  supports,  and  we  condude  that  the  motion  of  the  string 
may  be  corai^etely  represented  as  the  resultant  of  two  sets  of  periodic 
waves  travelling  in  opposite  directions,  their  wave-lengths  bdnf 
dther  twice  the  distance  between  the  fixed  points  or  a  submultiple 
of  this  wave-length,  and.  the  form  of.  these  waves,  subject  to  this 
condition,  being  perfectly  arbitrary. 

To  make  tlie  problem  a  definite  one,  we  may  suppose  the  initial 
displacement  and  velodty  of  every  particle  of  the  string  given  in 
terms  of  its  distance  from  one  end  of  the  string,  and  from  these  data 
it  is  eaqr  to  calculate  the  form  which  is  common  to  all^the  travelling 
waves.  The  form  of  the  string  at  any  subsequent  time  may  then 
be  deduced  by  calculatlne  the  positions  of  the  two  sets  of  waves  at 
that  time,  and  compoumnngHtheir  displacements. 

Thus  in  the  wave  method  the  actual  motion  of  the  strins[  is  con- 
sidered as  the  retmltant  of  two  wave  tuotianB,.  neither  of  which  is  ci 
itself,  and  without  the  other,  consistent  with  the  condition  that  the 
ends  of  the  string  are  fixed.  Each  of  the  wave  motions  is  periodic 
With  a  wave-length  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  the  fixed 
points,  and  the  one  set  of  waves  is  the  reverse  of  the  other  in  respect 
of  displacement  and  velodty  and  direction  of  propagation;  but, 
sixbject  to  these  conditions,  the  form  of  the  wa^ve  is  perTecti v  arbitrary. 
The  motion  of  a  particle  of  the  string,  being  determined  by  the  two 
waves  which  pass  over  it  in  opposite  directions,  b  of  an  equally 
arbitrary  type. 

In  the  harmonic  method,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  of  the 
string  is  regarded  as  compounded  of  a  scries  of  vibratory  motions 
{normal  m^es  of  vibration),  which  may  be  infinite  in  number,  but 
each  of  which  b  perfealy  definite  in  type,  and  is  in  fact  a  parricubr 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  string  with  its  ends  fixed. 

A  simple  harmonic  motion  is  thus  defined  by  Thomson  and  Tait 
(4  53) : — When  a  point  Q  moves  uniformly  in  a  circle,  the  perpen- 
dicular QP,  drawnirom  its  position  at  any  instant  to  a  fixed  diameter 
AA'  of  tne  circle,  intersects  the  diameter  in  a  point  P  whose  position 
changes  by  a  simpU  kormenie  motion. 

The  amplitude  of  a  umple  harmonic  motion  is  the  range  on  one 
ade  or  the  other  of  the  middle  point  of  the  course.  ^ 

The  period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  time  which  elapses 
from  any  instant  until  the  moving-point  again  moves  in  the  same 
direction  through  the  same  position. 

The  phase  oif  k  aimf^  harmonic  miction  at  any  instant  is  the 
fraction  of  the  whole  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  moving- 
point  last  passed  through  its  middle  position  in  the  positive  direction. 

In  the  case  of  the  stretched  string,  it  is  only  in  certain  particular 
cases  that  the  motion  of  a  narttde  of  the  string  is  a  simple  harmomc 
motion.  In  these  particular  cases  the  form  of  the  string  at  any 
instant  is  that  of  a  curve  of  sines  haying  <he  hne  joining  the  fixed 
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points  for  its  axis,  and  paadne  through  these  two  points,  and  there- 
fore having  for  its  wave-length  cither  twice  the  length  of  the  string 
or  some  submulttpic  of  this  wave-length.  The  amplitude  of  the 
curve  of  sines  is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time,  the  period 
being  cither  the  fundamental  period  or  some  submultiple  of  the 
fundamental  period.  Everv  one  of  these  modes  of  vibration  is 
dynamically  possible  by  itself,  and  any  number  of  them  may  coexist 
independently  of  each  other. 

By  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  initial  amplitude  and  phase  of 
each  of  these  modes  of  vibration,  so  that  their  resultant  shall  repns 
sent  the  initial  state  of  the  string,  we  obtain  a  new  representation 
of  the  whole  motionof  the  string,  in  which  it  is  seen  to  be  the  resultant 
of  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  vibrations  whose  periods  are  the 
fundamental  period  and  its  submultiples.  The  determination  of 
the  amplitudes  and  phases  of  the  several  simple  harmonic  vibrations 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  initial  conditions  is  an  example  of  harmonic 
analysis. 

We  have  thus  two  methods  of  solving  the  {)artial  differential 
equation  of  the  motion  of  a  string.  The  first,  which  we  have  called 
the  wave  method,  exhibits  the  solution  in  the  form  containing  an 
arbitrary  function,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  determined  Irom 
the  initial  conditions.  The  second,  or  harmonic  method,  leads  to  a 
series  of  terms  involving  sines  and  cosines,  the  coefficients  of  which 
have  to  be  determined.  The  harmonic  method  may  be  defined  in  a 
more  general  manner  as  a  method  by  which  the  solution  of  any 
actual  problem  majr  be  obtained  as  the  sum  or  resultant  of  a  numbor 
of  terms,  each  of  which  is  a  solution  of  a  particular  case  of  the  f>roblem. 
The  nature  of  these  particular  cases  is  defined  by  the  condition  that 
any  one  of  them  must  be  conjugate  to  any  other. 

The  mathematical  test  of  conjugac^  is  that  the  energy^  of  the 
system  arising  from  two  of  the  harmonics  existing  together  is  eaual 
to  the  sum  of  the  energy  arising  from  the  two  harmonics  talcen 
separately.  In  other  words,  no  part  of  the  energy  depends  on  the 
product  of  the  amplitudes  of  two  different  harmonics.  When  two 
modes  of  motion  of  the  same  system  are  conjugate  to  each  other, 
the  e3Ustence  of  one  of  them  does  not  affect  the  other. 

The  simplest  case  of  harmonic  analysis,  that  of  which  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vibratingstriii{g  is  an  example,  is  completely  investigated 
in  what  is  known  as  r  ouner's  theorem. 

Fourier's  theorem  asserts  that  any  periodic  function  of  a  single 
variable  period  ^,  which  does  not  become  Infinite  at  any  phase, 
can  be  expandea  in  the  form  of  a  series  consisting  of  a  constant 
term,  together  with  a  double  series  of  terms,  one  set  involving 
cosines  and  the  other  sines  of  multiples  of  the  phase. 

Thus  if  ^(0  is  a  periodic  function  of  the  variable  (  having  a 
period  p,  then  it  may  be  expanded  as  follows: 

4(1)  -  As+2  ;  A*co^«]  B,sin2^. 


(0 


The  part  of  the  thewem  which  is  most  frequently  required,  and 
which  also  is  the  easiest  to  investigate,  is  che  determination  of  the 
values  of  the  cocfficieots  A*,  A4,  B«.    These  arc 

This  part  of  the  theorem  may  be  verified  at  once  by  Multiplying 
both  sides  of  (i)  by  i\,  bv  cos  (7iwi!p)/di  or  by  sin  (2ir|/^))/(/$,  and 
in  each  case  integrating  from  oto  p. 

■  The  series  is  evidently  smgle-valucd  for  any  given  value  of  {. 
It  cannot  therefore  represent  a  function  of  {  which  has  more  than 
one  value,  or  which  becomes  imaginary  for  any  value  of  £.  It  is 
convergent,  approaching  to  the  true  value  of  ♦(€)  for  all  values 
of  I  such  that  if  (  varies  infinitesimally  the  function  also  varies 

'"  Lord  KelWn,  availing  himself  of  the  disk,  globe  and  cylinder 
integrating  machine  invented  by  his  brother.  Professor  James 
Thomson,  constructed  a  machine  by  which  eight  of  the  integrals 
required  for  the  ejopression  of  Fourier  s  scries  can  be  obtained  simul- 
taneously from  the  recorded  trace  of  any  periodically  variable 
quantity,  such  as  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  temperature  or  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  intensity  of  the  different  components  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  If  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  waste  of 
time,  instead  of  having  a  curve  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  tide, 
and  the  curve  afterwards  acted  on  by  the  machine,  the  time  axis 
of  the  machine  itself  might  be  driven  by  a  clock,  and  the  tide  itscll 
might  work  the  second  variable  of  the  machine,  but  this  would  in- 
volve the  constant  presence  of  an  expensive  machine  at  every  tidal 

station.  ,         . .  .     (J*  ^*  "*•} 

For  a  discusnon  of  the  restrictions  under  which  the  cxpansKNi 
of  a  periodic  function  of  {  in  the  form  (i)  is  valid,  sec  Fourier  s 
Sbribs.  An  account  of  the  contrivances  for  mechanical  calcula- 
tion of  the  coefficients  A<,  B<  .  .  .  i»  given  under  Calculating 
Machines.  ,  .        ,.       ,.  .        ,    .  ^ 

A  more  general  form  of  the  prdblem  of  harmonic  analysis  presents 
itself  in  astronomy,  in  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and  in  various  magnetic 
and  meteorological  investigations.  It  may  happen,  for  instance, 
that  a  variable  quantity /(<)  is  known  theoretically  to  be  of  the  foron 


where  the  periods  2w/nu  3r/nt,  ...  of  the  various  ample-harmonic 
constituents  are  alieady  known  with  sufficient  accuracy,  althoueb 
they  may  have  no  very  simple  relations  to  one  another.  The 
problem  of  determining  the  most  probable  values  of  the  constants 
A*.  Ai,  B|,  As.  Bi,  ...  by  means  of  a  scries  of  recorded  values  of 
the  function  /(/)  is  then  in  principle  a  fairly  simple  one,  although 
the  actual  numerical  work  may  be  laborious  (see  Tide).^  A  much 
more  difficult  and  delicate  oucstion  arises  when,  as  in  various 
questions  of  meteorology  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  periods 
air/»i,  79/nif  .  .  .  are  themselves  unknown  to  begin  with,  or  are  at 
most  conjectural.  Thus,  it  may  be  desired  to  ascertain  whether 
the  magnetic  declination  contains  a  periodic  element  synchronous 
with  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis,  whether  any  periodicities  can 
be  detected  in  the  records  of  the  prevalence  of  sun-spots,  and  so  on. 
From  a  strktiy  mathematical  standpoint  the  problem  is,  indeed, 
indeterminate,  for  when  all  the  symbols  arc  at  our  disposal,  the 
representation  of  the  observed  values  of  a  function,  over  a  finite 
range  of  time,  by  means  of  a  series  of  the  type  (2),  can  be  effected 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  Plausible  inferences  can,  however, 
be  drawn,  providea  the  proper  precautions  are  observed.  This 
question  has  been  treated  most  systcmaticaUy  by  Professor  A. 
Schuster,  who  has  devisied  a  remarkable  mathematical  method,  in 
which  the  action  of  a  diffraction-grating  in  sorting  out  the  various 
periodic  constituents  of  a  heterogeneous  beam  m  light  is  closely 
unitated.  He  has  further  applied  the  method  to  the  study  of  the 
variations  of  the  magnetic  declination,  and  of  sun-spot  records. 

The  question  so  far  chiefly  considered  has  been  that  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  arbitrary  function  of  the  time  in  terms  of  functions 
of  a  special  type,  viz.  the  circular  functions  cos  nt,  sin  nL  This  is 
important  on  dynamical  grounds;  but  when  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  problem  of  expressing  an  arbitrary  function  of  spact-co-ordinaies 
in  terms  of  functions  of  specified  types,  it  appears  that  the  preceding 
is  only  one  out  of  an  infinite  variety  of  modes  of  representation 
which  are  equally  entitled  to  consideration.  Every  problem^  of 
mathematical  physics  which  leads  to  a  linear  differential  equation 
supplies  an  instance.  For  purposes  of  illustration  we  will  here 
talce  tho  simplest  of  all,  viz.  that  of  the  transversal  vibrations  qf  a 
tense  string.    The  equation  of  motion  is  of  the  form 


where  T  is  the  tension,  and  p  the  line-density.    In  a  "  normal  mode 
of  vibration  y  will  vary  as  e^',  so  that 


«o, 


C3) 


(!) 


where  Ifi^n^pfT.  (5) 

If  p,  and  therefore  k,  is  constant,  the  solution  of  (4)  subject  to  the 
condition  that  y  ""O  for  x«o  and  x=/  is 

y>>BsinJbc  (6) 

provided  tf-jr,  l*-i,  2.  3.  •  • -l-  (7) 

This  determines  the  various  nornuU  modes  of  free  vibration,  the  corre- 
sponding periods  (2w/h)  being  given  by  (5)  and  (7).  By  analogy 
with  the  theory  of  the  free  vibrations  of  a  system  of  finite  freedom 
it  is  infert^  that  the  most  general  free  motions  of  the  string  can  be 
obtained  by  superposition  of  the  various  normal  modes,  with  suitable 
amplitudes  and  phases;  and  in  particular  that  any  arbitrary  initial 
form  of  the  string,  say  y-»/(x),  can  be  reproduced  by  a  series  of  the 
type 

fix)  -Bjsiny -f.B,sin2p-|-BKiiii2j*+ ...  (8) 

So  far,  this  is  merely  a  restatement,  in  mathematical  language. 
of  an  argument  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  The  series  (8) 
may,  moreover,  be  arrived  at  otherwise,  as  a  particular  case  of 
Fourier's  theorem.  But  if  we  no  longer  assume  the  density  p  of  the 
string  to  be  uniform,  we  obtain  an  endless  variety  of  new  expansions, 
corresponding  to  the  various  laws  of  density  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed.   The  normal  modes  are  in  any  case  of  the  type 


y»Cii(x)e' 


(ml 


(9) 


/W  -  Ao+ Aicoa  wU-f  Bistn  ml + A«co«  n^ + Btsin  n>f-|- 


(2) 


where  «  b  a  aolution  of  the  equation 

as?+T"=o-  (10) 

The  condition  that  «(*)  is  to  vanish  for  x-o  and  x-i  leads  to  a 
tmnscendental  equation  in  n  (corresponding  to  sin  */-o  m  the 
previous  case).  If  the  forms  of  u (x)  which  correspond  to  the  various 
roots  of  this  be  distinguished  by  suffixes,  we  infer,  on  physical 
grounds  alone,  the  possibility  of  the  expansion  of  an  arbitrary 
mitial  form  of  the  stnng  in  a  series 

/(x)«C,i«,(x)-|-C,i«,(x)+C,i«i(x)-|.  ...  (II) 

It  may  be  shown  further  that  if  r  and  s  are  different  we  have  the 
evnjuiaU  or  ortkcionat  relation 

(la) 


fU,(x)«,(x)i<x-0 
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This  enables  us  to  determine  the  coefficients,  thus 

The  extension  to  spaces  of  two  or  three  dimensions,  or  to  cases 
where  there  is  more  than  one  dependent  variable,  must  be  pasKd 
over.  The  mathematical  theories  of  acoustics,  heat-conduction, 
elasticity,  induction  of  electric  currents,  and  so  on,  furnish  an  in- 
definite Bupplv  of  examples,  and  have  suggested  in  some  cases 
methods  which  have  a  very  wide  application.  Thus  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  circular  membrane  lead  to  the  theory  of  Bessd's 
Functions;  the  oscillations  of  a  spherical  sheet  of  air  suggest  the 
theory  of  expansions  in  spherical  harmonics,  and  so  forth.  The 
physical,  or  intuitional,  theory  of  such  methods  has  naturally  always 
been  in  advance  of  the  mathematical.  From  the  latter  point  of 
view  only  a  few  isolated  questions  of  the  kind  had,  until  quite 
recently,  been  treated  in  a  rigorous  and  satisfactory  manner.  A 
more  general  and  comprehensive  method,  which  seems  to  derive 
some  of  its  inspiration  from  physical  considerations,  has,  hom-cver, 
at  length  been  inaugurated,  and  has  been  vigorously  culti%'ated  in 
recent  years  by  D.  Hilbert,  H.  Poincar^  I.  Frcdholm,  E.  Picard 
and  others. 

Refekekces.— Schuster's  methqd  for  detecting  hidden  periodi- 
cities is  explained  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism  (Chicago,  1808),  3,  p.  13; 
Camb.  Trans.  (1900),  18,  p.  loi;  Proc.  Roy.  5ae.  (1906),  77,  p.  136. 
The  general  question  of  expanding  an  arbitrary  function  in  a  series 
of  functions  pf  special  types  is  treated  most  fully  from  the  phy^cal 
point  of  view  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound  (snd  ed.,  London, 
1894-1896).  An  excellent  dctuilcd  historical  account  of  the  matter 
from  the  mathematical  side  is  given  by  H.  Burkhardt,  EntwicUungen 
nack  osciUierenden  Funktionen  (Leipzig,  1901).  A  sketch  of  the 
more  recent  mathematical  developments  is  given  by  H.  Bateman, 
Proc.  Land.  Math,  Soc.  {2),  4,  p.  90,  with  copious  references. 

(H.  Ld.) 

HARMONICHORD,  an  ingenious  kind  of  upright  Riano,  in 
which  the  strings  were  set  in  vibration  not  by  the  blow  of  the 
hammer  but  by  indirectly  transmitted  friction.  The  harmoni- 
chord,  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  fuse  piano  and  violin,  was 
invented  by  Johann  Gottfried  and  Johann  Friedricb  Kaufmann 
(father  and  son)  in  Saxony  at  the  beginning  of  the  igtb  century, 
when  the  craze  for  new  and  ingenious  musical  instruments  was 
at  its  heighL  The  case  was  of  tbe  variety  known  as  girajffe. 
The  space  luder  the  keyboard  was  enclosed,  a  knee-hold  being 
left  in  which  were  two  pedals  used  to  set  in  rotation  a  large 
wooden  cylinder  fixed  just  behind  the  keyboard  over  the  levers, 
and  covered  with  a  loU-top  similar  to  those  of  modem  office 
desks.  The  cylinder  (in  some  specimens  covered  with  chamois 
leather)  Upercd  towards  the  treble<nd.  ^Hicn  a  key  was 
depressed,  a  little  tongue  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  stopped  the 
string,  was  pressed  against  the  revolving  qrlinder,  and  the 
vibrations  produced  by  friction  were  transmitted  to  the  string 
and  reinforced  as  in  piano  and  violin  by  the  soundboard.  The 
adjustment  of  the  parts  and  the  velocity  of  the  cylinder  required 
delicacy  and  great  nicety,  for  if  the  little  wooden  tongues  rested 
too  lightly  upon  the  cylinder  or  the  strings,  harmonics  were 
produced,  and  the  note  jumped  to  the  octave  or  twelfth.  Some- 
times when  chords  were  played  the  touch  became  so  heavy  that 
two  performers  were  required,  as  in  the  early  medieval  organ- 
istrum,  tbe  prototype  of  the  harmonichord.  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  must  have  had  some  opinion  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
harmonichord,  which  in  tone  resembled  the  glass  harmonica, 
since  he  composed  for  it  a  concerto  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. (K.  S.) 

HARHONIOH  (Fr.  harmonium,  orgue  expressif;  Ger.  Pkys- 
harmottika.  Harmonium),  a  wind  keyboard  instrument,  a  small 
organ  without  pipes,  furnished  with  free  reeds.  Both  the 
harmonium  and  its  later  development,  the  American  organ  are 
known  as  free-reed  instruments,  the  musical  tones  being  produced 
by  tongues  of  brass,  technically  termed  "  vibrators "  (Fr. 
anche  litre;  Ger.  durchscklagende  Zunge\  Ital.  ancia  or  lingiia 
libera).  The  vibrator  is  fixed  over  an  oblong,  rectangular  frame, 
through  which  it  swings  freely  backwards  and  forwards  like  a 
pendulum  while  vibrating,  whereas  the  beating  reeds  (similar  to 
those  of  the  clarinet  family),  used  in  church  organs,  cover  the 
entire  orifice,  beating  against  the  sides  at  each  vibration.  A 
reed  or  vibrator,  set  in  periodic  motion  by  impact  of  a  current 
of  air,  produces  a  corresponding  succession  of  air  puffs,  the 


rapidity  of  which  determines  the  pitch  of  the  nusical  note. 
There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  harmonium  and  tbe 
American  organ  in  the  direction  of  this  current;  in  the  former 
the  wind  apparatus  forces  the  current  upwards,  and  in  the  latter 
sucks  it  downwards,  whence  it  becomes  desirable  to  separate  in 
description  these  varieties  of  free-rccd  instruments. 


The  harmonium  has  a  keyboard  of  five  octaves  compass 
compktc,  Q — t^-^i^    ~~,  and  a   simple  action  controfling  tbe 


valves,  8k.   The  necessary  pressure  of  wind  is  generated  by  bellows 
worked  by  the  feet  of  the  performer  upon  foot-boards  or  treadles. 
The  air  is  thus  forced  up  the  wind-trunks  into  an  air-chamber 
called  the  wind-chest,  the  pressure  of  it  being  equalised    by  a 
reservoir,  which  receives  the  excess  of  wind  through  an  aperture, 
and  permits  escape,  when  above  a  certain  pressure,  by  a  discharge 
valve  or  pallet.    The  aperture  admitting  air  to  the  reservoir  may 
be  closed  by  a  drawstop  named  "  expression.**    The  air  betas  thin 
cut  off,  the  performer  depends  for  his  supply  entirely  upon  the 
management  of  the  bellows  worked  by  the  treadles,  whereby  he 
regulates  the  compression  of  the  wind.    The  character  of  the  in- 
strument is  then  entirely  changed  from  a  mechanical  response  to 
the  player's  touch  to  an  expressive  one,  rendering  what  eau>tioo 
may  be  communicated  from  the  player  by  increase  or  diminution  cC 
sound  through  the  greater  or  less  pressure  of  wind  to  which  the 
reeds  may  be  submitted.  The  drawstops  bearing  the  names  of  the 
different  registers  in  imitation  of  the  organ,  admit,  when  drawn,  the 
wind  from  the  wind-chest  to  the  corresponding  reed  ounpartments, 
shutting  them  off  when  closed.    These  com- 
partments are  of  about  two  octaves  and  a  half 
each,  there  being  a  division  in  the  middle  of 
the   keyboard   scale  dividing  the  stops   into 
bass  and  treble.    A  stop  being  drawn  and  a 
key   pressed   down,   wind   is  admitted   by  a 
corresponding  valve  to  a   reed   or  vibrator 
(fig.    i).     Above  each  reed  in  the  so-called 
sound-board  or  pan  is  a  channel,  a  small  air- 
chamber  or  cavity,  the  shape  and  capacity  of 
which  have  greatly  to  do  with  the  colour  of 
tone  of  the  note  it  reinforces.    The  air  in  this 
resonator  is  highly  compressed  at  an  even  or 
a  varying  pressure  as  the  expression-stop  may 
not  be  or  may  be  drawn.    The  wind  finally 
escapes    by   a   small    pallet-hole   opened    by 
pressing   down    the   corresponding    key.      In 
Mustel  and  other  good  harmoniums,  tne  reed 
compartments  that  form  the  scheme  of  the 
instrument  are  eight  in   number,   four  bass 
and  four  treble,  of  three  different  pitches  of 
octave  and  double  octave  distance.    The  front 
bass  and  treble  rows  are  the  "dbpaaon"  of 
the  pitch  known  as  8  ft.,  and  the  bourdon 
(double   diapason),    t6   ft.     These   may   be*Ci< 
regarded   as   the   foundation   stops,   and  are    Fic.i.— Free  Reed 
technically  the  front  organ.   The  back  organ  has  Vibrator,  Alexandre 
solo  and  combination  stops,  the  principal  of  4  Harmosinm. 
ft.  (octave  higher  than  diapason),  and  bassoon 
(bass)  and  oboe  (treble),  8  it.  These  may  be  mechanically  combinea 
by  a  stop  called  full  organ.   The  French  maker,  Mustel,  added  other 
registers  for  much-admired  effects  of  tone,  viz.  "  harpe  iolknnc." 
two  bass  rows  of  2  ft.  pitch,  the  one  tuned  a  beat  too  sharp,  the 
other  a  beat  too  flat,  to  produce  a  waving  tremulous  tone  that  has 
a  certain  charm;  "musette"  and  "voix  celeste.**   16  ft.;  and 
"  baryton,"  a  treble  stop  X2  ft.,  or  two  octaves  lower  than  the 
normal  note  of  tbe  key.    The  "  back  organ"  is  usually  covered  by 
a  swell  box,  containing  louvres  or  shutters  similar  to  a  Venetian 
blind,  and  divided  into  fortes  corresponding  with  the  bass  and 
treble  division  of  the  registers.    The  fortes  are  governed  by  knee 
pedab  which  act  by  pneumatic  pressure.'    Tuning  the  reeds  is 
effected  by  scraping  them  at  the  point  to  sharpen  them,  or  near  the 
shoulder  or  heel  to  flatten  them  in  pitch.     Air  pressure  affects  the 

Eitch  but  slightly,  being  noticeable  only  in  the  larger  reeds,  and 
armoniums  long  retain  their  tuning,  a  decided  advantage  over  tbe 
orgsn  and  the  pianoforte.  Mechanical  contrivances  in  the  har- 
monium, of  frnjucnt  or  occasional  employment,  besides  chose 
already  referred  to,  are  the  "  percussion,"  a  small  pianoforte  aaioc 
of  hammer  and  escapement  which,  acting  upon  the  reeds  of  tbe 
diapason  rows  at  the  moment  air  is  admitted  to  them,  gives  prompter 
response  to  the  depression  of  the  key,  or  quiclu^r  speech;  tbe 
"  double  expression, '  a  pneumatic  balance  of  ^at  delicacy  in  the 
wind  reservoir,  exactly  maintaining  by  gradation  eaual  pressure  of 
the  wind;  and  the  ^'double  touch,  by  which  the  back  organ 
registers  speak  sooner  than  those  of  the  front  that  are  cafled  upoa 
Inr  deeper  pressure  of  the  key,  thus  allowing  prominence  or  acceoi na- 
tion of  certain  parts  by  an  expert  performer.  "  Prolongement  " 
permits  selected  notes  to  be  sustained  after  the  fingers  have  quitMd 
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their  lay.  Dam'i  "  mdod)'  ■KKhnwitt  "  ii  la  (iwc  p 
ID  an  air  or  tiEbk  part  by  ihuttiiw  oH  in  certain  rnlucr 
bcloH  i[.  Thii  nuiwi  hu  baa  iMfttd  by  invcni^n  lo 
HibaiiiuiB  *'  to  imngthen  the  Lowest  bau  noln.  Tlie  " 
attntt  the  wind  in  the  vicinity  aC  the  rccdi  by  nteaniorun 
which  increase  the  velocity  of  the  puluiion  accorilini  to 
■nd  the  "  kjunline  "  diminitheB  the  Hjpply  tA  wind  by  t 
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,  ihE  Other  tetdfc  i>  uirf  *)Ih  S^}^^y^ 
io  F  (FF.  }  octivet).    [nlateini 

' """   ""'n  CC  "Blowing  foTpedil'in 

le  by  hand,  i  kver  i-' ■— '  '~  ■'" 

ine     cci^Hc"  itop  19  tnanaged  *•■  ■"  *"  ii-uui-ji.u^mh  .jj  ■,/- 

liC-curreni  and  ftattent  one  to*  o(  reedi  thereby. 

M>.^~.I..«>  atifl  Anuiicin  srtiai  are  the  mult  ol  many  ei| 
Eioncf  free  reeda  to  keyboard  iostnimentip 
[«d  became  vidcly  luoim  in  Europe  Ihrt 
the  Chinete  cheni  ^  during  (be  «ecvnd  ha 
tne  iBin  ceDiury.  wid  culminated  in  the  inveriion  of  the  harmor 
and  kindred^  inslnimenti.    The  first  ttep  in  Ihe  invention  of 

Copcnhaien,  who  hid  had  Ihe  opportunily  of  enamining  a  c\ 
•eat  to  hia  native  dty  and  ol  teMing  ■»  menti.'  In  7779 
Academy  of  Science  ol  St  Prtenburg  had  offcird  a  pnie  tpi 
Cisav  on  the  foTmalion  of  Ihe  vowel  ■o--^'' ■ — " '  — 


itaintheapplie; 
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Rozicr'i  OfricrHlini  ivr 
i«.  jSSteq..  with  two  p 
befin.onp.  37<.|™i- 


I  AM  Aiai.  PHnp,  (1780). 
t  aur  la  fDrmalion  del  voyelW  "  in 
'tyiifur  (Parii.  1781).     SMptUmnl, 
.    The  deacription  of  the  inSninicnt 
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itryman  ol  Krataenneia'a.  an 

788,  he  wai  10  del^lri 
of   Kinnkk's    to  come   10  him  and  adapt   lame   to'ai.   organ   Ik 

Vogler  bimaeir,  however,  doea  not  meniion  the  free  reed  whea 
detciibinE  thia  wonderful  inMrumenl  and  hti  ayitem  o4  "aimpUfi- 
catiDp  "  Ur  church  onani.*  To  AM  V»leT,  who  travelkd  all  over 
Germany.  Scandinavia  and  the  Nclhcrianda.  exhibitinf  hia  akiU 
on  biaorcheattioaandreconatnicliniiuByoRioa.  ia  due  Ibe  credit 
.,  _.,.,--  „ ^=_. -ilaowa  amTiaduelni  the  uhikiI 


on  ibniD  >«07.  Kaulmann  sum'^itthat  ii  wac 
G.  1,  Grenii^  obtained  the  kno-ledgc  v,hkh  led 
hilh  free  re^n  in  organt.  It  ia  more  likely  that 
i^rjtjtenftein't  eatay  and  bad  experimented  in- 
TriT  reeda.  la  TBia  hia  firat  ornrr  aprtmj  «aa 
I  ^thaII  oigan  with  one  retiHer  ^  free  reeda — the 
:i  f^icf,  added  to  the  i^pe  ornn  and  having  a 
t  jTidbellowa.   It  would  aeem  Itosfhii  deicrlpllon 
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See  "  Ober  die  Eriindung  der  Rohrwerke  mil  durchic! 

ngen."  by  Wilke.  in  Attt-  mtnk.  Zlt.  (Leipilg.  1S13), 
pp.  1U-IS3  and  Bd.  xivii,  p.  3f>y.    alaa  Thoa.  AnL  Ki 
cheitnon.'^ad.,  Bd.  L  p.  88  and  Bd,  1" 
"    '  Emil  von  Schafhiull.  Abl  Cart 


oSim. 


riiffh 


(flTrVn)  'a 
St  Peter 


•  pp.  5>7.  S3]>  ^i-      Sx  'Ik  ■"  "< 
|.  'ff.  »«  m  ftSJW  ia  Grove'.  DiO. 

■  ni,u  t.r  Atuih 

!•  Si    Ml 


iulik,  and  a  pamphlet  by  Vogler,  "  Ober  die 

"  lien  Orwf  in  Berlin  naeh  demVogiencheB 

eine     Nachahmuns     de>     Oicheurion " 


_    n  Oriel  "(MuTi 
•See  AUr.  mMiii.  Zlt-  I 
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lie  clarinet  and  oboe  1 
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'tfce  AUi.  miisH.  Zlt.  Bd,  ill,  p.  Jl,.. 

"Sec  J.   B,  Biot,  Prtiii  aimnuin  dr  liijiigt  apMmtiu 
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1}eatinK  reeds.  Biot  insists  .on  the  importance  of  the  regulating 
wires  (Fr.  rosettes;  Gcr.  Krucken)  for  determining  the  vibrsting 
length  of  the  reed  tongue  and  maintaining  it  invariable.  These 
are  clearly  shown  in  his  diagram  (sec  article  Frbb  Reeo  Vibrator, 
fig.  i);  thev  do  not  essentialiv  differ  from  those  used  with  the 
beatine-reeo  stops  in  his  organ  (hg-  76,  pi.  11.).  or  indeed  from  those 
figureaby  Praetorius. 

Isolated  specimens  of  the  cheng  must  have  found  their  way  to 
Europe  during  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  for  Mersenne'  depicts 
part  of  one  showing  the  free  reed.  It  would  seem  that  still  earlier 
tn  the  17th  century  there  was  an  organ  in  a  monastery  in  Hesse- 
with  free  reeds  for  the  Posattne  stop,  for  Praetorius  gives  a  description 
of  the  "extraordinary  "  reed  (p.  169);  there  is  no  record  of  the 
•  inventor  in  this  case. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  various  tentative  efforts 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  subsequently  in  England,  were  made 
to  produce  new  keyboard  instruments  with  free  -reeds,  the  most 
notable  of  these  being  the  ph^sharmonica '  of  Anton  Hftckel, 
invented  in  Vienna  in  1818,  which,  improved  and  enlarged,  has 
retained  its  hold  on  the  German  people.  The  modem  physharmonica 
is  a  harmonium  without  stops  or  percussion  action;  it  does  not 
therefore  speak  readily  or  clearly.  It  has  a  range  of  five  to  six 
octaves.    Other  instruments  of  similar  type  are  tne  French  melo- 

Ehone  and  the  English  scraphine,  a  keyboard  harmonica  with 
ellows  but  no  channels  for  the-  tongues,  for  which  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Myers  and  Storer  in  1839;  the  aeoline  or  aeiodicon  *  of 
Eschenbach ;  the  melodicon  *  of  Dietz;  the  melodica  '  of  Ricffelson; 

*  Barmonie  wniverseUe  (Paris,  1636),  livre  v.,  prop.  xxxv. 

*  Witn.  musik.  Ztg.  Bd.  v.  Noa.  30  and  87. 

*  AUg.  musik.  Ztg.  Bd.  xxii.  p.  505,  and  Bd.  xxxv.  p.  354. 

*  Id.  Bd.  viii.  pp.  526  and  715. 

*  Id.  Bd.  xL  p.  625. 


the  apollonicon ; *  the  new  cheng'  of  Rekhstein;  the  terpodion* 
of  Buschmann,  &c.    None  of  these  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 

The  inventor  of  the  harmonium  was  indubitably  Alexandre 
Debain,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  Paris  in  1840.  He  produced 
varied  timbre  registers  by  modifying  reed  channels,  ana  brought 
these  registers  on  to  one  keyboard.  Unfortunately  he  ^tented 
too  much,  (pr  he  secured  even  the  name  harmonium,  obliging  con- 
temporarv  and  future  experimenters  to  shelter  their  improvements 
under  otner  names,  and  the  venerable  name  of  organ  becoming 
impressed  into  connexion  with  an  inferior  instrument,  we  have  now 
to  distinguish  between  reed  and  pipe  organs.  The  compromise  of 
reed  organ  for  the  harmonium  claJu  of  instruments  must  therefore 
be  accepted.  Debain's  harmonium  was  at  first  quite  mechanical ; 
it  gained  expression  by  the  expression-stop  alr^dy  described.  The 
Alexandres,  well-known  French  makers,  by  the  ingenuity  df  one  ol 
their  workmen,  P.  A.  Martin,  added  the  percussion  and  the  pro- 
longement.  The  mekxiy  attachment  was  the  invention  01  an 
English  engineer;  the  introductkm  of  the  double  touch,  now  used 
in  the  harmoniums  of  Mustet,  Bauer  and  others^-also  in  American 
<Mvans — was  due  taTamplin,  an  English  profcasor. 

The  principle  of  the  American  organ  originated  with  the  Alex- 
andres, whose  earliest  experiments  are  said  to  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  constructing  an  instrument  to  exhaust  air.  The  reali- 
zation of  the  idea  proving  to  be  more  in  consonance  with  the  genius 
of  the  American  pieople,  to  whom  what  we  may  call  the  devotional 
tone  of  the  instrument  appealed,  the  introduction  of  it  by  Messrs 
Mason  and  Hamlin  in  t86i  was  followed  by  remarkable  sQccesa. 
They  made  it  generally  known  in  Europe  by  exhibiting  it  at  Paris 
in  1867,  and  from  that  time  instruments  liave  been  exported  in  lai^ 
numbers  fay  different  makers.  (A.  J.  H.;  K.  S.) 

*  AUg.  musik.  Ztg.  Bd.  ii.  p.  767,  and  Wien,  musik.  Ztg.  Bd.  i.  Na  501. 

'  Id.  Bd.  xxxi.  p.  489. 

■  Id.  Bd.  xxxiv.  pp.  856  and  858;  and  CScUia,  Bd.  xiv.  p.  259. 
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